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PREFACE 


The idea of the present work, the publication of which has been inevitably delayed by the war, was first 
conceived in 1933. It is designed to cover the same ground, though on a different scale, as the well- 
known dictionaries by Sir William Smith on Greek and Roman antiquities and on Greek and Roman 
biography, mythology, and geography. The eighth edition (1914) of Liibker’s Reallexikon was taken as a 
general model, but with certain modifications in principle and with certain differences in emphasis. The 
present work is intended to be less purely factual than Liibker. It devotes more space to biography and 
literature, less to geography and to bibliographical information, aiming in this latter respect at no more 
than referring the reader to the best work, in English and foreign languages, on the various subjects. A 
special feature is the inclusion of longer articles designed to give a comprehensive survey of the main 
subjects and to place minor characters, places, and events, the choice of which has been necessarily 
selective, against their appropriate literary or historical background. The terminus ad quern is, generally 
speaking, the death of Constantine (337), and proportionately less space has been allotted to persons who 
lived later than the second century a.d. ; but a few prominent figures of later ages, such as Augustine, 
Eustathius, Photius, Psellus, Thomas Magister, Triclinius, and Tzetzes, who are important for the student 
of classical antiquity, have been included. Christian writers, as such, have been excluded. 

The editors of the dictionary at its inception were Mr. J. D. Denniston, for Greek literature; Professor 
J. Wight Duff, for Latin Uterature; Mr. (now Professor) H. M. Last, for Greek and Roman history and 
geography; Professor A. D. Nock, for Greek and Roman religion; the then Provost of Oriel, Dr. W. D. 
(now Sir David) Ross, for Greek and Roman philosophy, mathematics, and science. Professor R. G. 
Collingwood advised on matters concerned with art and archaeology until his death in 1943. In 1937 
Professor Last found himself unable to continue his editorship, and his place was taken by Professor M. 
Cary and Dr. H. H. Sculiard, who are alone responsible for the selection and form of articles on history, 
geography, law, archaeology, and art. In 1944 Professor Wight Duff died, and Professor A. Souter agreed 
to see the articles on Latin literature through the press; and in 1945 Professor H. J. Rose took over from 
Professor Nock the final stages of the editorship of articles connected with religion. In the autumn of 
1939 Sir Paul Harvey undertook the complicated and laborious task of securing uniformity in such matters 
as spelling, transliteration, and abbreviations, and of adding the requisite cross-references. He had all 
but completed this work when in June 1948 illness compelled him to relinquish it. Professor Paul Maas 
has placed his many-sided learning at the Delegates’ disposal in the final stages, and contributed the short 
bibliographical articles at the end of the book. Valuable help and advice have also been received from 
Mr; R. Syme and Professor A. Momigliano. 

A list of contributors will be found on p. vii. At the end of tlie book three short bibliographical 
articles have been included as appendixes, listing the principal works of reference in the field of classical 
scholarship generally, the history^ of Greek and Latin literature, and Greek grammar. 

Every effort has been made by the editors to incorporate the results of recent scholarship and to bring 
the work as much up to date as possible, but a task which involved communication with so many widely 
scattered contributors has been made much harder by the interruptions of war and the difficulties of 
present production. For any omissions therefore, particularly in the bibliographies, the reader’s indul- 
gence is sought. 

June 1948 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THE PRESENT 

WORK 


A. GENERAL 


ad iln. 

ad finem i 

l.c. or loc. cit. 

ad loc. 

ad locum 

lit. 

ad init. 

ad initium 

mod. 

nl. 

alias, aliter, etc. 

n. 

ap. 

apud 

n.d. 

arg. 

argument 

no. 

art. 

article 

n. plur. 

b. 

bom 

N.S. 

c, cc. 

century, centuries 

OE 

c. 

circa 

OIr 

comm. 

commentary 

ON 

d. 

died 

O.T. 

E.T. 

see Engl. Transl. 

op. cit. 

cd. 

editor, edition, edidit, or edited by 

pi., pis. 

Engl. Transl. or E.T. 

English Translation 

Ps.. 

csp. 

especially 

qu. 

f., ff. 

and following 

q.v., qq.v. 

fl. 

floruit 

rp. 

Fr. 

French 

str. 

fr., frs. 

fragment, fragments 

8.V, 

ib., ibid. 

ibidem 

Suppl. 

id. 

idem 

temp. 

I'nh 

infra 

tr. or transl. 

Ir. 

Irish 

V., w. 

I.,u. 

line, lines 



loco citato 
literally 
modem 
note 
no date 
number 
neuter plural 
New Series 
Old English 
Old Irish 
Old Norse 
Old Testament 
opus citatum 
plate, plates 
Pseudo- 
query 

quod vide, quae vide 

reprint 

strophe 

sub voce 

Supplement 

tempore, in the time of 

translation or translated by 

verse, verses 


B. AUTHORS AND BOOKS 


AJArch. 

AJPhil. 

ARW 

A.V. 

Abh. followed by name 
of Academy or 
Society 

Abh. Sachs. Ges. Wiss. 
Abh. zu Gesch. d. Math. 


Abh. ztt Gesch. d. Med. 


Acad, index Here. 


Acl. 

NA 

X'll 

Aen. 

Acsch. 

Ak- 

C/to. 

Purn. 

Pers. 

PV 


Supp. 


American Journal of Archaeology, 

1897- 

American Journal of Philology, 1880- 
Archiv fur . Religionszcisseruchaft, 

1898- 
see Beazlcy 
Abhandlungen 


Abhandlungen der sachsischen Gesell- 
schaft der XVissenschaf ten 
Abhandlungen sner Geschichte der 
mathematischen Wisscnschaften, 

1877^ 

Abhandlungen xur Geschichte der 
Naturseissenschaften send d. 
Medizin, 1922- 

Academicoruin philosophorum index 
Hcrculanensis editus a F. Dueche- 


lero (1S69) 
Aclbnus 

De natura ardmalium 
Varia Ilistoria 
Aencid 
Aeschylus 
Agamemnon 
Choephori 
Eumerddes 
Persae 

Prometheus Vinctus 
Septrm contra Thebas 
Supplicet 


Aeschin. 

Aeschines 

in Ctes. 

Against Ctesiphon 

In Tim. 

Against Timarehus 

Act. 

ACtius 

Ale. 

Alcaeus 

Alcidamas, Soph, 

Alcidamas, HtpX acKfnoruir 

Alcm. 

Aleman 

Alex. Polyh. 

Alexander Polyhistor 

Althcim, Hist, Rom. 

F. Althcim, RSmische Religions- 

Rel. 

geschichte, tr. H. Mattingly 
(1938) 

Memoirs of the American Academy at 
Rome, J915- 

Am. Ac. Rome 

Amm. Marc. 

Ammianus Marccllinus 

Ammon. 

Ammonius grammaticus 

Dijf. 

Hepi npoiuiv Kal btatf>6ptx,v H^cqsp 

Anac, 

Anacreon 

An doc. 

Andocidcs 

A need. Bach, 

Anecdota Graeca, ed. L. B.sclimann 
(J82S-9) 

„ Dehk. 

Anecdota Graeca, ed. I. Bckker (3 
s'ols. 1814-21) 

„ Ox. 

Anecdota Graeca c codd. MSS. Bihl. 
Oxon.. cd. J. A. CnimcrU vols., 

1835-7) , 

„ Par. 

Anecdota Graeca c codd. MSS. Bibl. 
Reg. Parisicnii'., cd. J. A. 
Cramer (4 voLi., 1839-41) 

Am. Spigr. 

L'Attr./e P.pigraphique (publblicd in 
Revue ArcItMcgipuc and *cp2r- 


Btcly. iSSS-) 



Abbreviations used in the present work 


Ann. 1 st. 

Anon. De Com, or IIcpX 

Ant. Class. 

Ant. Kunstpr. 

Ant. Lib. 

Met, 

Anth. Lat. 


Antli. Lyr. Grace. 
Anth. Pal. 

Anth. Plan. 

Antig. Car. 

Antip. Sid. 

Anz. followed by name 
of Academy or 
Society 
Ap. Rhod. 

Argon. 

Apollod. 

Bibl. 

Epit. _ 

Apollonius 

Mir. 

Apollonius Dyscolus 
Pron, 

App. 

BCiv. 

Hann. 

Hisp, 

III. 

Mac. 

Mith. 

Pun. 

Sam. 

Syr. 

App. Verg. 

Apsines, Rhet. 

Apul. 

Apol. 

Asclep. 

De deo Soc, 

De dog. Plat. 

Flor. 

Met. 

At. 

Ach. 

Av. 

Eccl. 


uvuv, 

Plut. 

Ran. 

Thesm, 

Vesp. 

At. Byz. 
Aratus Phacn. 

Progn. 
Arch. Ael. 

Arch. Ans, 


’Apy. AeXr. 

’Apx. 'E^. 

Arch.-Epigr. Mitt. 
Osterr. 

Arch. £rt. 

Arch. Journ. 

Arch, latcin. Lexikogr. 


Arch. Pap. 

Archil. 

Arist. 

An. Post. 
An. Pr. 
Ath. Pol, 
Cael. 


Annali del Istituto di Corrispondenza 
Archaeologica, 1829- 
Anonymus De Comoedia 

L'Antiquiti classigue, 1932- 
see Norden 
Antoninus Liberalis 
Metamorphoses 

Anthologia Latina, ed. A. Riese, 
F. Buecheler, and E. Lom- 
matzsch (1869-1926) 
see Diehl 

Anthologia Palatina 
Anthologia Planudea 
Antigonus Carystius 
Antipater Sidonius 
Anzeiger or Anzeigen 


Apollonius Rhodius 
Argonautica 

Apollodorus mythographus 
Bibliotheca 
Epitome 

Apollonius paradoxographus 
Mirabilia 

De pronominibus 
Appian 

Bella Civilia 
Mmj 5 ar/o) 

'JPvptKV, 

VAAupi/cij 

MaKcSoviic^ 

Mi8piSd.Taos 

At^vid] 

SaunriK^ 

Svpiaia} 

Appendix Vergiliana 
Apsines, Ars Rhetorica 
Apuleius 
Apologia 
Asclepius 
De deo Socratico 
De dogmate Platotns 
Florida 

Metamorphoses 

Aristophanes 

Acharnenses 

Aves 

Ecclesiazusae 

Equites 

Lysistrata 

Nubes 

Plutus 

Ranae 

Thesmophortazusae 

Vespae 

Aristophanes Byzantinus 
Aratus, Phaenomena 
Prognostica 

Archaeologia Aeliana (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne), 1815- 
Archaologischer Anzeiger in Jahrbuch 
des ikaiserlicheni deutschen arch- 
aologischen Institute IJDAI) 
'ApycuoXoyiKov AchTLOV, 19 15— 
’ApxatoXoyiiai ‘E^pepls, igio- 
Archaologisch-epigraphische Mitthci- 
lungen aus Osterreich-Ungam, 

1877-97^ 

Archeologiai ErtesitS, 1881- 
Archaeological Journal, 1845- 
Archiv fiir latein. Lexikographie u, 
Grarmnatik, cd. E. Wolfflin, 
1884-1909 

Archivfur Papyrusforschung, 1900- 

Archilochus 

Aristotle 

Analytica Posteriora 
Analytica Priora 
^AQtjvcluov Tlokircla 

De Carlo 


Arist. (cont.) 

Cat. 

[Col.] 

De An. 

Div. Somn. 

Eth. End. 

Eth. Nic. 

Fr. 

Gen. An. 

Gen. Corr. 

HA or Hist. An, 
Int. 

[Lin. Ins.] 

[Mag. Mori] 
[Mech.] 

Mem. 

Metaph. 

Mete. 

[Mir. AuscI] 
[Mund.] 

[Oec.] 

Part. An. 

Ph. 

[Phgnl] 

Poet. 

Pol. 

[Pr.] 

Resp. 

Rh. 

[Rh. Al.] 

Sens. 

Soph. El. 

Top. 

[Xen.] 

Aristid. Quint. 
Aristox. Fr. Hist, 
Harm. 

Rhythm. 

Am. 

Adv. Nat. or Adv, 
Gent. 

Amim (von) 

Arr. 

Anab. 

Epict, Dlss, 

Peripl. M. Eux. 
Tact. 

Art Bull. 

Artem. 

Asc. 

Com. 


MU. 

Pis. 

Verr. 

Ath. 

Ath. Mitt. 


Athenaeum 

Athenagoras, Leg, pro 
Christ. 

Auct. ad Her. 

August. 

Ad Rom. 

De eiv. D. 

In Evang. lohan, 

Ep. 

Retract. 

Aul. Gell. 

Aur. Viet., Caes. 

[Aur. Vict.],De Vir.Ill. 
Auson. 

Cent. Nupt. 

Grat. Act. 

Mos. 

Ordo Nob. Urb. 
Prof. Burd. 

Technop. 


Categoriae 
De Coloribus 
De Anima 

De Divinatione per Somnia 
Ethica Eudemia 
Ethica Nicomachea 
Fragmenta 

De Generatione Animalium 

De Generatione ct Corruptione 

Historia Animalium 

De Interpretatione 

De Lineis Insecabilibus 

Magna Moralia 

Mechanica 

De Memoria 

Metaphysica 

Meteorologica 

see Mir. Ausc. under M 

De Mundo 

Oeconomica 

De Partibus Animalium 
Physica 

Physiognomonica 

Poetica 

Politica 

Problemata 

De Respirations 

Rhetorica 

Rhetorica ad Alexandrum 
De Sensu 
Sophistics Elenchi 
Topica 

De Xenophane 
Aristides Quintilianus 
Aristoxenus, Fragmenta Historica 
Harmonica 
Rhythmica 
Amobius 

Adversus Nationes 

see SVF 
Arrian 
Anabasis 

Bpicteti Dissertationes 
Periplus Maris Euxini 
Tactica 

Art Bulletin (New York), 1913- 
Artemidorus .Daldianus 
Asconius 

Commentary on Cicero, Pro 
Cornelia de maiestate 
Commentary on Cicero, Pro 
Milone 

Commentary on Cicero, 7 n Pisonem 
Commentary on Cicero, In Verrem 
Athenaeus 

Mittcibingen des deutschen archSo- 
logischen Institute, Athenische 
Abteilung, 1876- 

Athenacum (Pavia), Nuova Serie, 
1923- 

Athenagoras, Legatio pro Christianis 
= Hpeopda nep'i Xpioriavwv 
Auctor ad Herenmum 
Augustine 

Expositio of Epist. ad Romanos 
De civitate Dei 

Traclatus in Evangelium lohannis 
Epistulae 
Rctractationes 
see Gell. 

Aurelius Victor, Caesares 
[Aurelius Victor], De Viris Illustribus 
Ausonius 

Cento Nuptialis 
Gratiarum Actio 
Mosella 

Ordo Nobilium Urbium 
Commemora'tio Professorum Bur- 
digalensium 
Tecimopaegnion 



BAct. 

BAegypt. 

BAfr. 

BAlcx. 

BCH 

BGU 


BKT 


B.M. 

B,M. Coins, Rom. Emp. 
BMQ 

B. phil, Woch, 

BSA 

BSR 

Bacchyl. 

Bachr. 

FPR 

PLM 

Basil. De Virg. 

Bcazley, A.V. 

Beibl. 

Bcilr. 

Beloch 
Gr. Gesch. 

RSm. Gesch. 

Bterd, Bibliogr. topogr. 


Ber, SSchs. Ges. Wiss. 


Berger, Gesch. d. sviss, 
Erdkmde d. Gr, 

Berl. Abh. 


Berl. Klass. Text. 
Berv'e, Alexanderreich 

Bibl. Be. Franc, 

Bidez-Cumont 

Blass, All, Ber, 

Boil, Fil, Class, 

Bonner yahrh. 

Brest, phil. Abh. 
Bruns, Font. 

Bud6 


Bucchclcr, Carm. 
Epigr. 

Bull. Com. Arch. 

Bull. Carr. Hell. 
Bull. 1 st. Dir. Rom. 

Burnet, EGP 

Dursian 

jehresb. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THE PRESENT WORK 

Byz. undNeugr.yahrb. 


XI 


Bellum Actiacum: sec BAegypt. 
Carmen de Bello Aegyptiaco sive 
Actiaco (papyrus fragment) 
Bellum Africum 
Bellum Alexandrinum 
Bulletin deCorrespondancellclMnioue, 
1877- 

Berliner Griechische Urkunden (Agyp- 
tische Urlcunden aus den Kgl. 
Museen zu Berlin), 1895- 
Berliner Klassikertexte, herausgegeben 
von dcr Generalvenealtung der 
Kgl. Museen zu Berlin, 1904- 
British Museum 

British Museum Catalogue of Coins 
of the Roman Empire, 1923- 
British Museum Quarterly, 1926- 
Berliner philologiscbe Wochenschrift, 
1881-1920 

Annual of the British School at 
Athens, 1895- 

Papers of the British School at Rome, 
1902- 
Bacchylides 

E. Baehrens 

Fragmenta Poetarum Romanorum, 
1886 

sec PLM 

Basilius, De Virginitate 

J. D. Bcazley, Attische Vascnmaler 

(192s) 

Betblatt 

Bcitrag, BeitrSge 

K. J. Beloch 

Griechische Geschichte^ (1912-27) 

RSmische Gcschichte bis zum Bcginn 
der punischen Kricge (1926) 

J. BfSrard, Bibliographie topogra- 
phique des principales citis 
grecques de Vltalie miridionale et 
de la Sidle dans I’antiquitS 
(1941). 

Berichte uber die Verhandlungen der 
[Kgl.) saehsischen Gesellsdiaftder 
Wissenschaftenzu Leipzig, 1848 
H. Berger, Geschichte d. uissen- 
schaftlichen Erdkunde d. Gric- 
ehen ^ (1903) 

Abhandlungen der preufj. Akademie 
d. Wissensehaften zu Berlin, 
1786-1907; 1908- 
Berliner Klassikertexte, 1904- 
H. Bcr^'c, Das Alexanderreich aus pro- 
sopographischer Grundlage (1927) 
Bibliothlque des Ecolcs franfaises 
d’Athenes et de Rome, 1877- 
J. Bidez and F. Cumont, Les Mages 
hellenisis (2 vols., 1938) 

F. Blass, Die Attische Beredsamkeit, 

2nd ed. 1887-98 

Bollettino di filologia classica, 1894- 
1929; N.S. 1930- 
Bonner Jahrbucher, 1895- 
Brestauer philologische Abhandlungen 
C. G. Bruns, Fontes iuris Romani 
aniiqup (sqiqi) 

Collection des Univ, de France, 
publi6e sous le patronage de 
i’Assoc. Guillaume Budd 
F. Bucchclcr, Carmir.a Latina Epi- 
graphiea (z vols. svith Supplem. 
by E. Lommatzsch, 1895-1926) 
Bulleliir.o della Commissione artheet- 
logica comurMle in Roma, 1 872- 
sce BCH 

Bulletlino del Istituto di diritto 
Tomano, iSSS- 

J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy* 

(1930) 

C. Bursian, Geogrof lnevon Grsechen- 
land, vol. ii (1872) 

Bursian's Jahresberichte uber die 
Fcrtsehritle der Alter tunrzitser.- 
schaft, 1S73- 


Byz. Zeitschr. 

CAF 

CAIJ 

CGF 

CHJ 

CIA 

CIE 

CIL 

CJScm. 

cy 

CMG 

CML 

CPhil. 

CPL 

CQ 

CR 

CRAcad. Inter, 

CRF 

CSEL 

Caes. 

BCiv. 

BGall. 

Callim. 

Aet. 

Ap. 

Cer. 

Del. 

Dian. 

Epigr. 

you. 

Lav. Pall, 

Calp. 

Carm. Arv. 

Carm. Epigr. 

Carm. Pop. 

Carm. Sal. 
Cary-Warmington, 
Explorers 
Cass. Dio 
Cassiod. 

Var. 

Cat. Cod. Astr, 
Cat. Lit. Pap. 


Cato, Agr. or Rust, 
Orig. 

Catull. 

Cclsus, Med. 
Censorious, DK. 
Chalcid. in Tim. 
Charisius, Gramm. 
Christ-Schmid-StShlin 


Ckron. Mar celt. 
Citron. Min. 
Ckron, Patch. 
Cic. 

Acad. 

Acad. Post. 

Acad. Pr. 


Byzantinisch-naigriechische 
biichcT (1920-) 

Byzanihsische Zeitschrift, 1892 


yahr- 


T. Kock, ComicorumAtticorum Frag- 
menta (1880-8) 

The Cambridge Ancient History 
(1923-39) 

G. Kaibcl, Comieorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta (1899) 

Cambridge Historical yournal, 1924- 
Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum 
(1825-) 

Corpus Inscriptionum Etruscarum 
(1893-) 

Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum 
(1863-) 

Corpus Inscriptiomm Semiticarum 
(1881-) 

Classical yournal, 1905- 
CorpusMedicorum Graecorum (1908-) 
Corpus Medicorum Latinorum ( 1 9 1 S~) 
Classical Philology, 1906- 
Corpus Poetarum Latinorum (1894- 
1920) 

Classical Quarterly, 1907- 
Classical Review, 1887- 
Compies rendus de I' Acadfmie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-lettres, 1857- 
sce Ribbeck 

Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum 
Latinorum (1866 ff.) 

Caesar 

Bellum Civile 
Bellum Gallicum 
Callimachus 
Aetia 

. Hymnus in Apollinem 

,, ,, Cercrem 

„ „ Dclum 

„ „ Dianam 

Epigrammata 
Hymnus in yovem^ 

Lavacrum Palladis 
Calpumius Siculus 
Carmen A male 

Carmina Epigraphica [’pars posterior' 
of Anlhologia Latina) 

Carmina Popularia in Diehl’s Anth. 

Lyr. Grace, ii, pp. 192-208 
Carmen Saliare 

M. Cary and E. H. Warmington, 
The Ancient Explorers (1929) 
Cassius Dio 
Cassiodorus 
Variae 

Catologus Codicum Astrologorum (ed. 

F. Cumont et alii, 1898-) 

H. J. M. Milne, Catalogue of the 
Literary Papyri in the British 
Museum (1927) 

Cato, DeAgriculturaosDe Re Rustica 
Origincs 
Catullus 

Celsus, De Medieina 
Censorinus, De die natali^ 

Chalcidius, in Platonis Timacum 
Charisius, Ars Grammatica 
W. von Christ, Geschichte d. grieAti- 
schrn Litteratur, revised by W. 
Schmid and O. Sdihlin, It. i‘ 
1920, n. ii’ I92-I' Etc also 
Schmid-Stahlin. 

Marcellinus, Ckronicon 
Chronica Minora 
Ckronicon Pasehale 
Cicero (.Marcus Tullius) 

Academicae Quaetdonet 
Academica Po-.Sericra (^Pbsberg, 
Bb. no 

Acadcmica Pnora (» F’ijsberg, 
Bk. 1) 



xii 

Cic. (cont.) 
ad Brut, 

Amic. 

Arch. 

An. 

Balb. 

Brut. 

Caecin. 

Cad. 

Cat. 

Clu. 

Corn, 

Deiot. 

De Imp. Cn. Pomp. 
De Or, 

Div. 

Div. Caec. 

Dom. 

Fam. 

Fat. 

Fin. 

Flac. 

Font. 

Har. Resp. 

Inv. Rhet. 

Leg. Agr. 

Leg. 

Leg. Man. 

Lig. 

Luc. 

Marcell. 

Mil. 

Mur. 

Nat. D. 

Off. 

Orat. 

Phil. 

Pis. 

Plane. 

Prov. Cons, 

QFr. 

Quinct, 

QRosc. 

Rab. Post. 

Red. Pop. 

Red. Sen. 

Rep. 

Scaur. 

Sen. 

Sest. 

Sull. 

Tog. Cand. 

Top. 

Tusc. 

Verr, 

Cicero, Comment. Pet. 

Cichorius, Rom. Stud. 

Claud., Cons. Hon. 

Cons. Stil. 

Clem. Al. 

Protr. 

Strom. 

Cod. 

Cod. lust. 

Cod. Tlieod. 

Codd. Lat. Ant. (Lowe) 

Coll. Alex. 
Collingwood-Myres, 
Roman Britain 

Comm, in Arist. Graeca 
Comp. Gr. Stud. 

Comp. Lat. Stud. 

Conon, Narr. 

Const. 

Conway, Ital. Dial. 
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Epistulae ad Brutum 
De Amicitia 
Pro Archia 
Epistulae ad Atticum 
Pro Balbo 

Brutus or De Claris Oratoribus 

Pro Caedna 

Pro Caelio 

In Catilinam 

Pro Cluentio 

Pro Cornelio de maiestate (frag- 
mentary) 

Pro rege Ddotaro 
see Leg. Man. 

De Oratore 
De Divinatione 
Divinatio in CaecUium 
De Domo sua 
Epistulae ad Familiares 
De Fato 
De Finibus 
Pro Flacco 
Pro Fonteio 

De Haruspicum Responso 
De Inventione Rhetorica 
De Lege Agraria 
De Legibus 

Pro Lege Manilla or De Imperio 
Cn. Pompeii 
Pro Ligario 

Lucullus or Academica Posteriora 

Pro Marcello 

Pro Milone 

Pro Murena 

De Natura Deorum 

De Officiis 

Orator ad M. Brutum 
Orationes Philippicae 
In Pisonem 
Pro Plando 

De Provindis Consularihus 

Epistulae ad Quintum Fratrem 

Pro Quinctio 

Pro Rosdo Comoedo 

Pro Rabirio Postumo 

Post reditum ad Populum 

Post reditum in Senatu 

De Republica 

Pro Scauro 

De Senectute 

Pro Sestio 

Pro Sulla 

Oratio in Senatu in toga Candida 
(fragmentary) 

Tc^ica 

Tusculanae Disputationes 
In Verrem 

Cicero (Quintus), Commentariolum 
Petitionis 

C. Cichorius, Romische Studien, 1922 
(cited by chapter and section) 
Claudianus, De coTisulatu Honorii 
De consulatu Stilichonis 
Clemens Alexandrinus 
Prolrepticus 
Stromateis 
Codex 

Codex lustiniamis 
Codex Theodosianus 
E. A. Lowe, Codices Latini Anti- 
quiores (1934“) 
see Powell 

R. G. Collingwood and J. N. L. 
Myres, Roman Britain and the 
English Settlement^ (1937) 
Commentaria in Anstotclem Graeca 
The Cambridge Companion to Greek 
Studies* (1931) 

The Cambridge Compardem to Latin 
Studies^ (193s) 

Conon Mythographus, dn/yqaets 
Constitutio 

R. S. Conway, Italic Dialects (1897) 


Cook, Zeus A. B. Cook, Zeus: a Study in Andent 

Religion (vol. i, 1914; vol. ii, 
1925; vol. iii, 1940) 

Comutus, Theol. Grace. Comutus (L. Annaeus), 'Embpoiiq 

Twv Kara rjjv *EXXi]nKTjv Seokoyiav 
•napabehofievajv 

Corp. poes. ep. Graec. Corpusculum poesis epicae Graecae 
lud. ludibundae, vol. i, Parodia et 

Archestratus, P. Brandt, 1888; 
vol. 2, Syllographi Graed, 
C. Wachsmuth, 1885 

Cos., Cos. suff. Consul, Constd suffectus 

Cramer, Anecd. Par. see Anecd. Par. 

Croiset, Hist. Lit. Gr. Croiset (A. and M.), Histoire de la 
littirature grecque, P 1928, iP 
1914, iiP 1913, iv^ 1900, v 1928 
Culex 

F. Cumont, Les Religions orientales 
dans lepaganisme romain* (1929) 
Cyrillus, Adversus lulianum 


Cul. 

Cumont, Rel. or. 
Cyril, Adv. lul. 


DCB 


D.H. 

D.L. 

Dam. Isid. 
Dar.-Sag. 


De Com. 

De Sanctis, Star. Rom. 

De Vir. III. 
D^chelette, Manuel 


Dero. 

De Cor. 
Lept. 

Mdd. 

Demetr. Eloc. 


Demiaficauk, Supp. 

Com. 

Democr. 

Dessau, ILS 

Did. lul. 

Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Graec. 

Poet. Rom. vet. 

Diels, Dox. Graec. 
Vorsokr. 


Dig. 

Dio Cass. 
Dio Chrys. 
Or. 


Diocl. Magn. 

Died, or Diod. Sic. 
Diog. Laert. or D.L. 
Diogenian. 

Diom. 

Dion. Calliphon. 
Dion. Hal. or D.H. 
Ant, Rom. 

Comp. 

De Imit, 

Dem. 

Isoc. 

Lys. 

Pomp. 

Rhet. 

Time. 

Vett. Cent. 

Dion. Thrax 
Dionys. Per. 

Diss. 

Diss. Pan. 
Dittenberg. SIG 


Dictionary of Christian Biography 
and Literature, ed. H. Wace and 
W. C. Piercy, 1911. 
see Dion. Hal. 
see Diog. Laert. 

Damascius, Vita Isidori 
Ch. Daremberg and E. Saglio, Dic- 
tionnaire des antiquites grecques 
et romaines d’apres les textes et 
les monuments (1877-1919) 
see Anon. De Com. 

G. De Sanctis, Storia dd Romani 

(1907-) 

De Viris Illustribus (auctor ignotus) 
J. Ddchelette, Mamiel d’archeologie 
prAiistorique, celtique et gallo- 
romaine (1908-14) 

Demosthenes 
De Corona 
Against Leptines 
Against Mddias 

Demetrius [Phalereus], DeEloeutione 
= 77 . (ppqvdel 

J. Demianezuk, Supplementum Corns- 
cum (1912) 

Democritus 

H. Dessau, Inscripiiones Latinae 
Selectae (1892-1916) 

Didius Julianus, see S.H.A. 

E. Diehl, Anthologia Lyrica Graeca 
(1925, 2nd ed. 1942) 

Poetarum Romanorum veterum re- 
liquiae (1911) 

H. Diels, Doxographi Graed (1879) 
Fragments der Vorsokratiker^ 

^ (1934) 

Dtgesta 
Dio Cassius 
Dio Chrysostomus 
Orationes 

Diodes of Magnesia 
Diodorus Siculus 
Djogenes Laertius 
Diogenianus Paroemiographus 
Diomedes Grammaticus 
Dionysius Calliphontis filius 
Dionysius Halicarnassensis 
Antiquitates Romanae 
De Compositione Verborum 
De Imitatione 
De Demosthene 
De Isocrate 
De Lysia 

Epistula ad Pompdum 
Ars Rhetorica 
De Thucydide 
De Veterum Censura 
Dionysius Thrax 
Dionysius Periegeta 
Dissertation 

Dissertationes Pannonicae 1932- 
W. Dittenberger,S’>’//oge Inscriptio- 
num Graccesrum? (1915-24) 
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Dts. Episr, 
Donat. 

Dox. Grace. 

EGF 

EGP 
EM 
ERE 
Enc. Brit. 
Ennius, Ann, 
Eph. Epigr. 


Epicurus, Ep, 

Epigr. Gr. 

Epiph. Adv. Haercs. 
Epit, 

Epit. Oxyrh. 
Eratosth. 

ACat.1 

Et. d'arch. rom. 


Etym. Gild. 
Etym. Magn. 
Euc. 

Eudem, 

Eunap. 

VS 

Eup. 

Eur. 

Ale. 

Andr. 

BaccJi, 

Bellcr, 

Cyc. 

El. 

HE 

Hce. 

Hel. 

Herael, 

Kpp. 

Hypt. 

JA 

JT 

. Med. 

Or. 


Fhoen, 

Rhes. 

Stlien. 

Sttpp. 

Tro. 

Eus. or Euseb. 

Citron. 

Hist. Eecl. 

Praep. Evang, 

Bust.,//. 

Eutocius, In Arch. arc. 
dim. 


FCG 

FGrH 


FlIG 


FPG 


FPL 

FPR 

Fomcll, Ctths 
Hero-Cults 


Festus, Gloss. Let. 


Firm. Mat. 

Frr. prof. Ttl. 
Fitch, jf. Stippl, 


Frank, Eton. Stirv, 


sec Ruggiero 
Aelius Donatus 
see Diels 

G. Kinkel, Epicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta (1877) 
sec Burnet 
see Etym. Magn. 
see Hastings 
Encyclopa^ia Britarmica 
Ennius, Armates 

Ephemeris Epigraphica, Corporis In- 
scriptiosmm Latinarum Supple- 
mentum, Berlin 1872- 
Epicurus, Epistulae 
G. Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca cx 
lapidibus conlecta (1878) 
Epiphanius, Adversus Hacreses 
Epitome 

Epitome Oxyrhynchica of Livy 
Eratosthenes 
[KarameptOfioC] 

Vol. I of Annales de I’ Eeolc des Hatties 
Etudes de Gand (1937) 
Etymologicum Gudianum 
Etymologicum Magnum 
Euclid 
Eudemus 
Eunapius 

Vitae Sophistarum 
Eupolis 
Euripides 
A Ices t is 
Andromache 
Bacchae 
Bellerophon 
Cyclops 
Electro 

Hercules Furens 

Hecuba 

Helena 

Heraclidae 

Hippolytus 

Hypsipyle 

Jphigenia Aulidensis 
Iphigessia Taurica 
Medea 
Orestes 
Phoemssae 
Rhesus 
Stheneboea 
Supplices 
Troades 
Eusebius 
Chronica 

Historia Eeelesiastica 
Praeparatio Evangelica 
Eustathius, ad Jliadem 
Eutocius, In Archimediscirculi dimen- 
sionem 

sec Mcincke 

F. Jacoby, Fragmenle der griecJiischen 
Historiker (1923-) 

C. Muller, Fragmenta Historicorum 
Grnecorum (1841-70) 

F. W. A. Mullach, Fragmenta Philo- 
sophorum Graecorum (1860-81) 
see Morel 

sec Baehr. (Baehrens) 

L. R. Famcll, The Cults of the Greek 
States (1S96-1909) 

L. R. Fam cl 1 , GreeA // ero-Cults and 
Ideas of Immortality (1921) 

%V. M. Lindsay’s second cd. of Festus 
in hLs Glossaria iMtirxt, vol. iv 
Firmicus Mntemus 
De errore profanarum religiomim 
Fleckrisms jahrbutkrr fur Idassische 
Phiklcgie, Suppl. xxiv, iSoS 
Eaiejahrhucherf. d. Idassische 
Ailrrtum 

An Economic SiisTtv of Ancient Rome, 
Ed. T- Frank (5 vols., U.SJV. 

1933-40 


Fraacr, GB 


Fricdklnder, Rom. Life 


Frontin. 

Aq. 

Str. 

Pronto, Ep. 

Fulg. 

Myth. 

Funaioli, Granins. Rom. 
Frag. 


J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough: a 
Study in Magic and Religiotd 
(13 wls., 19:1-15) 

L. Fricdlander, Darstellungen aus der 
Sittcngcschichte Roms'‘~"‘ (1921- 
23, revised by G. Wissowa); 
Roman Life and Manners under 
the Early Empire (Engl. Transl. 
from cd. 7, 1908-13) 

Frontinus 

De Aquae Ductu Urbis Romae 
Strategemata 
Pronto, Epistulae 
Fulgentius 
Mitologiae tres librt 
H. Funaioli, Grammaticae Romanae 
fragmenta (1907, vol, i alone 
published) 


GB 

GDI 


GGM 

Gai. Inst. 

Gal. 

Libr. Propr. 
Nat. Fac. 
Cell. 

NA ■ 

Gercke-Norden 


German. 

Aral. 

Gesch. 

Gesch. der griech. Lit. 

Gesch. gr. Lit. Alex. 
Gesch. rom. Lit. 

Gloss. Lat. 

Glotz, Hist, grecque 


Gnomon 


Gomperz 


Herh. Stud, 
Gorg. 

Hel. 

Pal. 

GStt. Arts:. 
Gott. Nadir. 


Gr. Gesdt. 

Gramm. Lat. 
Gramm. Rom. Frag. 
Grccnidge-Clay, 
Sources 

Grenier, Manuel 


HR Rcl. 

Halm, Rhet. Lat. Min. 
Harp. 

Harrison, Prolegomena 

Thorns 
Hcrv. Stud. 

Htsrv, TheoL Rev. 


sec Frazer 

H. Collitz et alii, Sammlung der 
griechischen Dialektinschriften 
(1884-1915) 

C. Muller, Geographici Graeci Mi- 
_ nores (1855^1) 

Gaius, Institutiones 
Galen 

JJfpl T&v Ihloiv PiPXluiv 
IJepl divaiKcuv bvvapetuv 

Aulus Gellius 
Nodes Attieae 

A. Gercke u. E. Norden, Einleitung 
in die Altcrtumsscissenschaft 

(1927-) 

Gcrmanicus 

Aratea 

Gesehichte 

see Christ-Schmid-Stahlin and 
Schmid-Stahlin 
see Suscmihl 
see Schanz and Teuffcl 
sec Lindsay 

G. Glotz, R. Cohen, and P. Roussel, 
Histoire grecque, i-iv, 1 (1925- 
38) 

Gnomon, Kritische Zcitschrift fur 
d. gesamte klassische Altertums- 
stnss., 1925- 

T. Gomperz, Grieckische Denker 
(1896). Engl. Transl. ('Greek 
Thinkers'), vol. i, 1901; vol. ii, 
190a; vol. iii, 1905; vol. iv, 
1912. 

Ilerkulanische Studien (1866) 
Gorgias 
Helena 
Palamedes 

GSttingischer gdehrte Anzeigen, 1739 - 
Nachrichten von der Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften su Gdttingen, 
184s- 
see Bcloch 
see Kcil 
see Funaioli 

A. H. J. Grccnidge and A. M, Clay, 
Sources for Roman History', 
133-70 n.c. (1903) 

A. Grenier, Manuel dd archeologie 
gallo-romaine (1931-4; ^ vol. 

V of Ddchcietlc’s _ Manuel 
dd ardtiologie prihistorique) 

ree under Peter 

K. Halm, Rhetores Latini Minores 

(1S63) 

Harpoennion 

J. E. Harrison. Prolcgo'cena to the 
Study of Greek Religion (1903. 
3rd cd. 1922) 

Themis; a StuJveif the Social Origins 
of Greek Religion find cd. 1027) 
Harvard St-udies in Classical Philo- 
logy, 1S90- 

IlesTVcrrd Tkcolcgieal Revievs, 150S- 
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Hastings, ERE 


Hdn. 

Hdt. 

Head, Hist. Num. 

Hell. Oxy. 

Heph. 

Heraclid. Pont. 
Hermes 

Hermog. 

Id. 

Inv. 

Prog. 

Herod. 

Hes. 

op. 

Sc. or Scut. 
Th. or Theog. 
Hesp. 


Hieron. 
ah Ahr. 


Adv. lovittian. 
Chron. 

De script, cedes. 

proleg. 

De Vir. 111 . 

Ep. 

Himer. Ex. Nap. 
Hippoc. 

[Ep.] 

Hippo!. 

Haer. 

Hist. Aug. 

Hist. Rom, Rel. 


J. Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Re- 
ligion and Ethics (12 vols., 1908- 
21 ; Index vol. 1926) 
Herodianus 
Herodotus 

B. V. Head, HistoriaNumorum (ed. 2, 
1911) 

Hellenica Oxyrhynchia 
Hephaestion 
Heraclides Ponticus 
Hermes, Zeitschrift fur hlassische 
Philologie, 1866- 
Hermogenes 
Hepi iSewv 
Hepi evpioetos 
npoyvp.vaop.ara 
Herodas 
Hesiod 

Opera et Dies 

Scutum 

Theogonia 

Hesperia; Journal of the American 
School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, 1932- 
Hieronymus (Jerome) 

ah Ahraham, the chronological 
reckoning from the first year of 
Abraham followed in Jerome’s 
translation and enlargement of 
Eusebius’ Chronicle 
Adversus lovinianum 
Chronica =ab Ahr. 

De scriptoribus ecclesiasticis pro- 
legomena 

De Viris Ilhutribus 
Epistulae 

Himerius, Excerpta Napolitana 
Hippocrates 
Epistulae 
Hippolytus 

Refutatio omnium Haeresium 
Historia Augusta (see S.H.A.) 
see Altheim 


Horn. 

Homer 

II. 

Iliad 

Od. 

Odyssey 

Homil. Clement. 

Clementine Homlies 

Hot. 

Horace 

ArsP. 

Ars Poetiea 

Carm. 

Carmina or Odes 

Carm. Saec. 

Carmen Saeculare 

Epist. 

Epistulae 

Epod. 

Epodi 

Sat. 

Satirae or Sermones 

How and Wells 

W. W. How and J. Wells, A Com- 
mentary on Herodotus (1912) 

Hyg. 

Hyginus 

Fab. 

Fabulae 

Poet. Astr. 

Poetiea Astronomica 

Hymn. Horn. Ap. 

Hymnus Homericus ad Apollinem 

Bacch. 

„ ,, ,, Bacchum 

Cer. 

„ „ „ Cererem 

Mart. 

„ „ „ Mortem 

Merc. 

„ ,, „ Mercurium 

Pan. 

„ „ „ Panem 

Ven. 

„ „ „ Venerem 

Hymni Magici 

Hymn. Mag. 

Hymn. Orph. 

Hymni Orphici 

hyp. 

hypothesis 

IG 

Inscriptiones Graeeae (1873-) 

IG Rom. 

Inscriptiones Graeeae ad res Romanos 
pertinentes (1906-) 

ILS 

see Dessau 

IPE 

Inscriptiones orae septentrionalis Ponti 
Euxini, (1885) 

Iambi. 

lamblichus 

Myst. 

De Mysteriit 

Ibyc. 

Ibycus 

It. 

Iliad 

Indo-Gcrm. Forsch. 

Indogermanische Forsehungen, 1891- 

Inst. lust. 

Institutiones lustiniani 

Isae. 

Isaeus 


Isid. 

Etym. or Orig. 
Isoc. 

Bus. 

Paneg. 

It. Alex. 

It. Ant. 


Isidorus 

Etymologiae or Origincs 
Isocrates 
Busiris 
Panegyricus 
Itinerarium Alexandri 
Itineraria Antonini Augusti 


JDAI 


JEg.Arch. 

JHS 

JOAI 


JRS 

JTS 

Jacobsthal-Neuffer 

Jahrb. 

Jahrb.f. cl. Phil. Suppl. 

Jahresh. 

Jerome 

Jones, Eastern Cities 

Joseph. 

AJ 

Ap. 

BJ 

Pit. 

Journ. Bib. Lit. 

Joum. Phil. 

Journ. Sav. 

Julian. 

Apophth. 

Ep. 

Mts. 

Or. 

Just. Epit. 


Jahrbuch des [kaiscrlich] deutschen 
archaologischen Instituts, 1886- 
(contains ArchSologischer An- 
zeiger) 

Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 
1914- 

Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1880- 
Jahreshefte des Osterreichischen 
Archaolog. Instituts in Wien, 
1898- 

Joumal of Roman Studies, 1911- 
Journal of Theological Studies, 1899- 
P. Jacobsthal and E. Neuffer, Gallia 
. Graeca (1933) 
see [Neue] Jahrb. 

Jahrbilcher fiir classische Philologie, 
Supplementband 
see Bursian 
see Hieron. 

A. H. M. Jones, The Cities of the 
Eastern Roman Provinces (1937) 
Josephus 

Antiquitates Judaicae 
Contra Apionem 
Bellum Judaicum 
Vita 

Journal of Biblical Literature, 1890- 
Joumal of Philology, 1868-1920; 
Index, 1923 

Journal des savants, N.S. 1903- 
Julianus Imperator 
Apophthegmata 
Epistulae 
Misopogon 
Orationes 

Justinus, Epitome (of Trogus) 


K. 

KB 

KS 

KZ 

Kaibel 

Kcil, Gramm. Lat. 

Kem, Inschr. von M. 

Orph.frag. 

Rel. d. Griech. 

Kl. Schr. 

Klass. Phil. Stud. 

Klio 

KSrte, Men. Rel. 
Kroll, Rhet. 


KQhn 


Kara 

see Winter 

A. Kiessling and R. Scholl, ed. of 
Asconius 

Kuhn’s Zeitschrift fiir vergleichcnde 
Sprachforschung, 1851- 

sce CGF and Epigr. Gr. 

H. Keil, Grammatici Latini (8 vols., 

1855-1923) , 

O. Kem, Die Inschriften von Mag- 
nesia am Maeander (1900-) 
Orphica Fragmenta (1922) 

Die Religion der Griechen (1926) 

Kleine Schriften (of various authors) 

Klassische Philologische Studien her- 
ausg. von E. Bickel u. C. Jensen 

Kio, Beitrage zur alien Geschichte, 
1901- 

A. Korte, Mcnandri Reliquiae 

W. Kroll, Rhetorik (1937; written as 
article for PW, but published 
separately) 

K. G. KQhn, Medicorum Graecorum 
Opera 


LXX 
L& S 


Lactant. 

Div. Inst. 
Laur. 

Lcipz. Stud. 
Lex. 

Lex. Mess. 
Mb. Colon. 


Septuagint 

Liddell _ & Scott, Greek-English 
Lexicon, gth ed., revised by H. 
Stuart Jones (1925-40) 
Lactantius 
Divinac Institutiones 
Laurentian Library 
Leipziger Studien zur klaisischen 
Philosophic, 1878-95 
Lexicon 

Lexicon Messanense 
Libri coloniarum 



Lind. Temp. Chron. 

Lindsay, Gloss. Lot. 

Lit. GescJi. 

Livy, Epit. 

Per. 

Lobeck, Aglaoph. 
Loeb 

[Longinus], Subl. 
Luc. 

Lucian 

Alex. 

Anach. 

Catapl. 

Demon. 

Dial. Meret. 

Dial. Mart. 
Hermot. 

Hist, conscr. 

Ind. 

Lapp. Trag. 

Macr. 

d^igr. 

Salt. 


Trag. 

Ver. Hist. 

Vit. Auct. 
Lucil. 

Lucr. 

Lycoph. 

Alex. 

Lycurg, 

Leoc, 

Lydus, Mens. 

Mag, 

Lys. 

MGH 

Macrob. 

Sal. 

Malcovati, ORE 

Manitius 

Marcdlin, 
Marm. Par. 
Marquardt 
Privotleben 


Staalsvmo. 

Mart. 

Sped. 

Marx 

Med. Nederl. Akad. 

Med. Nederl. Hist. 

Inst. Rom. 
Mcinckc, FCG 

Milanges efarcJi. 

.Mel. Matp. 

Men. Rel. 

Men. 

Epit. 

Her. 

Pk. 

Sam. 

Metr. Mus. Studies 
Meyer, Fcrsehtingen 
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Chr. Blinkenberg, Die Lindische 
Tempelchronik, 1915 
W. M. Lindsay, Glossaria Latina 
(Paris, 1930) 

see Christ-Schmid-Stahlin, Schmid- 
Stahlin, Schanz, and Stisemihl 
Livy, Epitomae 
Periocliae 

C. A. Lobepk, Aglaophamus (1829) 
Loeb Classical Library 
[Longinus], IJepl vj/ovs 
Lucan 


Alexander 

Anacharsis 

Cataplus 

Detnonax 

Dialogi Meretricii 

Dialogi Mortuorum 

Hcrmotimus 

Quomodo Historia conscrtbenda sit 
Adversus Indoctum 
Juppiter Tragoediu 
Macrobii 
Nigrinus 
De Sallatione 
Symposium 
De Syria Dea 
Tragoedopodagra 
Verac Historiae i, a 
Vitarum Audio 
Lucilius 
Lucretius 
Lycophron 
Alexandra 
Lycur^s 
Against Leocrates 
Lydus, De Mensibus 
De Magistratibus 
Lysias 


Monumenta Germaniae Hisloriea, 
1826- 
Macrobius 
Saturnalia 

H. Malcovati, Oratoruin Romanorum 
Fragmenta (Turin, 1930) 

M. Manitius, Gesch. der lat. Lit. des 
Mittelaltcrs (1911-12) 
Marcellinus 

Marmor Parium {IG 12(5), 444 ) 

J. Marquardt 

Privallebai der Rdmer, a® Auflage, 
besorgt von A. Mau. 2 vols., 
1886. These together make up 
vol. vii of Handbuch der rOmi- 
schen Altcrtumer, von Joachim 
Marquardt und Theodor 
Mommsen 

RSmische Staatsverscaltung^ (i88i- 

5) 

Martial 

Speetanda 

F.Marx, C.LuciliiCarminumReliquiae 

(1904-5) 

Mededeelingen der Koninklijke Aka- 
demie van Wetenschappen, 1896- 
Mededeelingen van ket Nederlandsch 
kistor. Instituut ie Rom, 1921- 
A. Mcineke, Fragmenta Comicorum 
Graecorum (1839-57) 

Plilanges d'archiologic et d'kistoire de 
I'Ecole franfaise de Rome, iSSi- 
Melar.ges Maspito (i 934 " 7 ) 
sec Kortc 
iilenander 


' Emrptmitts 
'HpU)! 

rifpMipopa-s) 

Xafda 

letropolitan Muscu-ti of Art, Ivctv 
York, Studies, 1928- 
d. Meyer, ForuhuKger. xur edfea 
CestJdckSe (1892-9) 


Migne, PG 
PL 

Min. Fel, 

Get. 

Mir. Ausc. 

Mnemos. 

Mommsen 
Ges. Schr. 

Rom. Forsch. 

Rdm. Staatsr. 

Rom. Slrafr. 
Mommsen-Marquardt, 
Mamcl 

Mon. Anc. 

Mon. Ant. 


Mon. Piot 
Morel, FPL 


Miinaer, Rom. Adels- 
parteicn 
Mus. Beige 
Myth. Vat. 


Migne, Patrologiae Cursus, series 
Graeca 

Patrologicse Cursus, series Latina 
Minucius Felbc 
Octavius 

De Mirabilibus Auscultationibus 
(auctor ignotus) 

Mnemosyne, 1852- 
Th. Mommsen 

Gcsammclte Sehriften (8 vols., 1905- 

13) 

Romiseke Forschungen (2 vols. (i in 
2nd ed.), 1864-79) 

Das Romisekes Slaatsreckt, i, ii (ed. 

3, 18S7), hi (1888) 

Das Rdmisches Strafrecht (1899) 
Manuel des anliguites romaines (1887- 
1907), a French transl. of Momm- 
sen’s Romisekes Staatsrccht 
Monumentum Ancyranum 
Momimenli Antichi pubblicatiper cura 
della Reale Accademia dei Lined, 
rSgo- 

Monuments Piot, 1894- 
Fragmenta Poetarum Latinorum epi- 
corum et lyricorum . . . post E. 
Baehrens, cd. W. Morel (1927) 
F. Milnzer, Romiseke Adelsparteicn u. 

Adelsfamilien (1920) 

Music Beige, 1897- 
Mythographi Vatican!, ed. Bode 

(1834) 


Nachr. Ges. d. Wiss. 
G5tt. 

Naevius, /r. com. 

Nauck 

Ncmes. 

Cyn. 

Eel. 

Nep. 

Ate. 

Epam, 


\Neuc\yahrb. 


Nic. 

Alex. 

Ther. 

Nic. Dam. 
Nilsson, Fesle 


Non. 

Nonnus, Dion. 
Norden, Ant. 
Kunstpr. 


Not. Dign. [ore.] [or.] 

Not. Scav. 

Nov. 

Nov. Com, Fragm. 
Num. Chron. 

Numen. 


see Gott, Nachr, 

Naevius, fragmenta comoediarum 
see TGF 
Nemesianus 
Cynegetica 
Eclogae 
Nepos 
Atticus 
Epaminondas 

/ (i) [Neue'\JahrhucherfurPhUologie 
und Pddagogik, 1826-97 

(2) Neue Jahrbucher fur d. klas- 

sische Allertum, iS^S-tO^S 

(3) NeueJahrbuckerfCirWissensch- 
aftundjugcndbildung, 1925-36 

((1), (2), and (3) form a continuous 
V scries) 

Nicander 

Alexipliarmaca 

Theriaca 

Nicolaus Damascenus 
M. P. Nilsson, Griechlsehe Feste v. 
religlBscr Bedcutung m. Aussclduss 
d. altischen (1906) 

Nonius 

Nonnus, Dionyslaca 
E. Norden, Die Antike Kunstprosa, 
vom O.Jahrk. v. Chr. bis in a. Zeit 
d. Renaissance (1898, rp. witli 
supplements 1909) 

Notitia iUgnitatum in partibus Orri- 
dentis Orientis 

Notizie degli scavi di antkhitd, 1876- 

Novellae 

sec Schroeder 

Numismatic Chronicle, 1S61- 
Numcnius 


O.C.T. 

OGI 

ORF 

Od. 

Or. 

Origen, e. Cels. 
Oros. 

Orph. Lith. 

Ov. 


Oxford Ckissiwl Texts 
Orientis Graeei Iracriptiones SeUetise 
(1903-05) 
see Maicovsti 
Odyssey 
Oratio 

Origen, Contra Celtum 
Orosius 

Orphica, Idtkica 
Orid 
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Ov. (cont.) 


Am. 

Amores 

Ars Am. 

Ars Amatoria 

Fast. 

Fasti 

Hal. 

Halieuticon Liber 

Her. 

Heroides 

Ib. 

Ibis 

Medic. 

Medicamina faciei 

Met. 

Metamorphoses 

Pont. 

Epistulae ex Ponto 

Rem. Am. 

Remedia Amoris 

Tr. 

Tristia 

Overbeck 

J. Overbeck, Die antiken Schrift- 
quellen zur Geschichte d. bilden- 
den Kiinste bei den Griechen 
(1868) 


PG 

PGM 

PIR 


PL 

PLG 

PLM 


PMG 

PPF 

PSAS 

PSl 


PW 


PAmh. 

PAnlin. 

PBerol. 

PEleph. 

PFouad 

PGiess. 


PHib. 

Pland. 

PLips. 

PLondon 

PLund 

PMilan. 

POsl. 

POxy. 

PRyl. 


PTeh. . 

PVat. JI 

Parker, Roman World 


Pared. Epic. Gr. Rel. 


Parth. 

Amat. Narr. 

Paulus, Sent. 
Paus. 


rrept 

see Migne 

Papyri Graecae Magicae, ed. by Karl 
Preisendanz, 2 vols., 1928-31 
Prosopographia Imperii Romani Sae- 
culi I, II, III (ist ed. by E. 
Klebs and H. Dessau, 1897-8; 
2nd ed. by E. Groag and A. 
Stein, 1933-) 
see Migne 

T. Bergk, Poetae Lyrici Graeci (1882, 
rp. 1914-iS) 

Poetae Latini Minores (ed. E. Baeh- 
rens, 5 vols., 1879-83 ; rev. by F. 
Vollmer, only vols. j, ii, and v 
completed 1911-35) 
see PGM 

H. Diels, Poetarum Philosophorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta (1901) 
Proceedings Soc. Antiq. Scotland, 
1866- 

Papiri Greci e Latini (Pubblicazioni 
della Societd italiana per la ricer- 
ca dei Papyri greci e Latini in 
Egitto (1912-) 

A. Pauly, G. Wissowa, and W.Kroll, 
Real-Encyclopadie d. klassischen 
AltertumswissenscUaft (1893-) 
Amherst Papyri, igoo- 
The Antinoe Papyrus of Theocritus 
Berlin Papyri 
Elephantine Papyri (1907) 

P. Jouguet and others, Les Papyrus 
Fouad I (1939) 

GriechischePapyriim Museum desober- 
hessischen Geschichtsvereins zu 
Giessen 

Hibeh Papyri (1906) 

Papyri landanae (1912-) 

Griechische XJrkunden der Papyrus- 
sammlung su Leipzig 
Greek Papyri in the British Museum, 
ed. F. G. Kenyon and H. I. Bell 
Papyri Lundenses 
Papiri Milanesi 
Papyri Osloenses 

Oxyrhynchus Papyri, ed. B. P. 

Grenfell and A. S. Hunt (1898-) 
Catalogue of the Greek papyri in 
the John Rylands Library at 
Manchester (1911-) 

Tebtunis Papyri (1902-38) 
n Paprro Vaiicano Greco II, ed. 

M. Norsa and G. Vitelli (1931) 
H. M. D. Parker, A History of the 
Roman World from A.D. 138 to 
337 (1935) 

Parodorum Epicorum Graecorum reli- 
quiae ( vol. i of Corpusculum Poesis 
Epicac Graecae Ludibundae, P. 
Brandtand C.\Vachsmuth,i888) 
Parthenius 

Narrationum Amatoriarum libcllus 

(^EpoiTiKO. TTaO^fiara) 

Julius Paulus, Sententiae 
Pausanias 


Peripl. M. Ruhr. 
Pers. 

Peter, HR Rel. 

Petron. 

Sat. 

Pf. 

Pfuhl 

Pherec. or Pherecyd. 
Phil. Unters. 

Phil. Wochenschr. 

Philo 

CW 


In Place. 


± fiUUlt 

Philol. Suppl. 
Philostr. 

Imag. 

VA 

VS 

Phid. 

Phlegon, Mir, 

Phot. 

Bibl. 

Pind. 

Isthm. 

Nem. 

01. 

Pyth. 

PI. 

Ale. 

Ap. 

Chrm. 

Cra, 

Cri. 

Criti. 

Spin. 

Euthphr. 

Grg. 

Hipparch. 

Hp. Mi. 

La. or Lack. 

Leg. 

Menex. 

Phd. 

Phdr. 

Phlb. 

Prm. 

Prt. 

Resp. 

Symp. 

Soph. 

Tht. 

Ti. 

Platner-Ashby, Topog 
Diet. 

Plato Com. 

Platon. 

Diff. Com, 

Plant. 

Amph. 

Asin. 

Bacch. 

Capt. 

Cos. 

Cist. 

Cure, 

Men. 

Merc. 

Mostell. 

Stick. 

Plin. 

HN 

Plin. 

Ep. 

Pan. 

Tra. 

Plotinus, Enn, 

Pint. 


Periplus Maris Rubri ' 

Persius 

H. Peter, Historicorum Romanorum 
Reliquiae (vol. P, 1914) 
Petronius 
Satura 
R. Pfeiffer 

E. Pfuhl, Malerci u. Zeichnung d, 
Griechen (3 vols., 1923) 
Pherecydes 

Philologische Untersuchungen, 1880- 
Philologische Wochenschrift, 1921- 
Philo Judaeus 

Edition of Philo Judaeus by_L. Cohn 
and P. Wendland (Berlin, 1896- 
1916) 

In Flaccum 
Legatio ad Gaium 
Philologus, 1846- 
Philologus, Supplement, 1860- 
Philostratus 
Imagines 
Vita Apollonii 
Vitae Sophistarum 
Philodemus 
Phlegon, Miracula 
Photius 
Bibliotheca 
Pindar 

Isthmian Odes 
Nemean ,, 

Olympian „ 

Pythian „ 

Plato 
Alcibiades 
Apologia 
Charmides 
Cratylus 
Crito 
Critias 
Epinomis 
Euthyphro 
Gorgias 
Hipparchus 
Hippias Minor 
Laches 
Leges 
Menexenus 
Phaedo 
Phaedrus 
Philebus 
Parmenides 
Protagoras 
Respublica 
Symposium 
Sophista 
Theaetetus 
Timaeus 

, S. B. Platner and T. Ashby, A Topo- 
graphical Dictionary of Ancient 
Rome (1929) 

Plato Comicus 
Platonius 

De Differentia Comoediarum 
Plautus 
Amphitruo 
Asinaria 
Bacchides 
Captivi ■ 

Casina 
Cistellaria 
Curculio 
Menaechnu 
Mercator 
Mostcllaria 
. Stichus 
Pliny (the Elder) 

Naturalis Historia 
Pliny (the Younger) 

Epistulae 
Panegyricus 
Epistulae ad Traianum 
Plotinus, Enneades 
Plutarch 
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X\’U 


Plut. {cont.) 

Mor. 

Amat. _ 

An sem 

Comp. Ar. et Men. 

Com. sept. sap. 

■ De Alex. fort. 

De def. or. 

De extl. 

De fac. 

De frat. amor. 

De garr. 

De gen. 

De glor. Ath. 

De Is. et Os. 

De lat. viv. 

■De mul. vir. 

De mus. 

De prof. virt. 

De Pyth. or. 

De sera 
De superst. 

De tranq. antm. 
Quaest. com. 
Quaest. Grace. 
Quaest. Plat, 
Quaest. Rom. 
Quomodo adul. 

Vit. 

Aem. 

Ages. 

Ale. 

Alex. 

Ant. 

Arat. 

■ C. Graeeh. 

Caes. 

Cam. 

Cat. Mai., Min. 
Cie. 

Cm. 

Clcom, 

Crass. 

Dem. 

Demelr. 

Flam. 

Lue. 

Lye. 

Lys. 

Mar. 

Mare. 

Num. 

Pel. 

Per. 

Phil. 

Pomp. 

Pyrrh. 

Rom. 

Sert. 

Sol. 

SuU. 

Them. 

Thes. 

Ti, Graeeh. 

Tim. 

[Plut.], Com. ad Apoll. 
Vit. Horn. 

X oral. 

Poet. Rom. Vet. 

Poll. 

Onom. 

Polyatnus, Strat. 
Polyb. 

Pompon. 

Poiph. 

Abst. 

De Antr. Nimph. 
Plat. 

Powell, Coll. Alex. 


Moralia 

Amatorius 

An seni respublica gerenda sit 
Comparatio Aristophanis et 
Menandri 

Comnvium septem sapientium 
De fortuna Alexandri 
De defectu oraculorum 
De cxilio 

De facie in orbe lunae 
De fraterno amore 
De garrulitate 
De genio Socratis 
De gloria Atheniensium 
De Iside et Osiride 
De latenter vivendo 
De mulierum virtutibus 
De musica 

De profectu in virtute 
De Pythiae oraculis 
De sera numinis vindicta 
De superstitione 
De tranquillitate animi 
Quaestiones comivales 
„ Graecae 

„ Platonicae 

„ Romanae 

Quomodo adtdescenspoetas audire 
debeat 

Vitae Parallelae 
Aemilius Paulas 
Agesilaus 
Alcibiades 
Alexander 
Antonins 
Aratus 

Gaius Gracchus 

Caesar 

Cantillus 

Cato Maior, Minor 

Cicero 

Cimon 

Cleomenes 

Crasstts 

Demosthenes 

Demetrius 

Flamimnus 

Lucullus 

Lycurgtis 

Lysander 

Marius 

Marcellas 

Numa 

Pclopidas 

Pericles 

Philopoemcn 

Pompeius 

Pyrrhus 

Romulus 

Sertorias 

Solon 

Sulla ^ 

Thcmistocles 

Theseus 

Tiberius Gracchus 
Timoleon 

[Plutarch], Consolatio ad Apollomum 
Vita Ilomcri 
Vitae decern oratorum 
see Diehl 
Pollux 

Onomasticon 
Polynenus, Strategemata 
Polybius 
Pomponius 
Porphyry 

De Abstimr.tia 

De Antro Kympharum 

Vita Plotiri ,. 

T U. Powell, Collectanea Alexandnna 

<r9=5) 


Powell and Barber, 
New Chapters 


praef. 

Preisendanz 

Preller-Robcrt 

Prise. Imt. 
Prod. 

In Ti. 
Procop. 

Goth. 

Vand. 

Progr. 

Prop. 

Prosop. Att. 

Prosop. Rom. 
Prudent. 
c. Symm. 
Perist. 

Ptol. 

Aim. 

Geog. 

Harm. 


J. U. Powell and E. A. Barber, Neto 
Chapters in the History of Greek 
Literature f 1921); Second Scries 
(1929); Third Scries Q. U. 
Powell alone, 1933) 
praefatio 
see PGM 

L. Prcllcr, GriecJdsche Mythologie*, 
bearbeitet von C. Robert (1894) 
Priscian, Institutio de arte grammatica 
Proclus 

In Platonis Timacum commentarii 
Procopius 

De Bello Gothico 
De Bello Vandalico 
Programm 
Propertius 

J. Kirchner, Prosopographia Attica 
(1901-3) 


<=>PIR 

Prudentius 

contra Symmachum 
Peristephanon 
Ptolemacus inathcmaticus 
Almagest 
Gcographia 
Harmonica 


Quint. 

Ep. ad Tryph. 
Inst. 

Quint. Smym. 


Quintilian 

Epistula ad Tryphonem (intro- 
ductory to the following) 
Institutio oratoria 
Quintus Smymaeus 


RGW 


rlO 


Rav. Cosm. 
RciflF. 

Rend. 1 st. Lomb. 


Rend. Line. 


Rend. Pont. 

Rer. nal. scr. Grace, 
min. 

Rev. Arch. 

Rev. Bibl. 

Rev. Ft. Anc. 

Rev. Ft. Grcc. 

Rev. Ft. Lat. 

Rev. Hist. 

Rev. Hist. Rel. 

Rev. Phil. 

Rh. Mus. 


Rhet. 

Rhet. Her. 

Rhet. Lat. Min. 
Ribbeck, CRF 

TRF 


Ritter and Preller 

Riv. d. Arch, Crist. 
Riv. Fit. 

Riv. ital. per le sc. giur. 

Robert, Bild and Lied 
Robin 


Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und 
Vorarbeiten, ed. A. Dictcrich, 
R. WUnsch, L. Maltcn, O. 
Wcinrcich, L. Deubner (1903-) 
see Wissowa 

Der rSmisehc Limes in Oesterreich 
(1900-) 

Cosmographia Anonymi Ravennatis 
RcifTerscheid (cd. Suetonius) 
Rendiconti d. R. istituto Lombardo di 
scienze e lettere, 1864- 
Rendiconti della reale aceademia dei 
Lined, 6th Scr. 1892-1924; 7th 
Scr. 1925- 

Rendiconti della pontifida aceademia 
romana di archcologia, 1921- 
O, Keller, Rerum naturalium sen- 
ptores Graed minores (1877) 
Revue archfologique, 1844- 
Revue biblique, 1892- 
Revue des dudes andennes, 1899- 
Remte des dudes grecq’.tes, 1888- 
Revue des dudes latines, 1923- 
Rerue histonque, 1S76- 
Revue de Vhistoire des religions, 1880- 
Revue de philologie, Nouv.Sdr. 1877- 
Rhdnisehes Museum fur Philologie, 
1827-, Neuc Folge, 1842- 
sce Spcngcl 

Rhetorica ad Herenmum 
see Halm 

O. Ribbeck, Comieorum Romanorum 
Fragmenta 

O. Ribbeck, Tragicorum Romano- 
rum Fragmenta (both inSeaenicae 
Romanorum Poesis Fragmenta^ 
(1897-8)] . . 

H. Ritter and L. Preller, Histona 
Pkilosophiae Graeeae’f (1934) 
Rivista di archcologia crittiar.a, 1924- 
Rivista di ftlologia, 

Riiisla italinna per le sdenze given- 
diehe, 

Carl Robert, Bild und IJed (18.81) 

L, Robin, La Peni/e grecque et 
Verigine de Peeprit sdrr.Sif:t}ui' 
(1932): Engl. Trans!. Green 
Thought 



xviii 

Rohde, D. gr. Roman 
Rom. 

Rom. Forsch. 

Rom. Gesch. 

Rom. Mitt. 


Rom. Staatsr. 
Rom. Strafr. 
Rom. Stud. 
Roscher, Lese. 


Rose, Handb. Gk. Myth. 

Rossbach, Rom. Ehe 

Rostovtzeff 
Roman Empire 

Hellenistic World 


Ruggiero, Biz. Epigr. 
Rut. Namat. 


SC 

SEG 

S.H.A. 

Alex. Sev. 

Aurel. 

Comm. 

Bid. M. 
Hadr. 

M. Ant. 
Max, 

Sev. 

Spart. 

Tyr. Trig. 
Marc. 

SIG 

SMSR 

SPCK 

SVF 

Sail. 

Cat. 

H. 

lug. 

Satyr. 

Vit. Eur. 
Sav. Zeitschr. 


Schanz, Schanz-Hosius 


S chmid-Stahlin 


Echol. 

Schol. Bern. 

Schol. Bob. 
Schol. Cruq. 
Schol. Ban. Aen. 


Schol. Flor. Callim. 
Schroeder, Nov. Com. 
Fragm. 
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E. Rohde, Ber griechische Roman u. s. 

Vorldttfer^ (1914) 

Romisch 
see Mommsen 
see Beloch 

Mitteilungen des Beutschen ArchSolog, 
Jnstituts, Romische Abteilung, 
1886- 

see Mommsen 
see Cichorius 

W. H. Roscher, Ausfuhrliches Lexi- 
kon d. griechischen u. romischen 
Mythologie, 1884- 
H. J. Rose, Handbook of Greek 
Mythology^ (i945) 

A. Rossbach, Untersuchungen iiber 
die romischen Ehe (1853) 

M. Rostovtzeff 

The Social and Economic History of 
the Roman Empire (1926) 

The Social and Economic History of 
the Hellenistic World (3 vols., 

1941) . , 

E. de Ruggiero, Btzxonarto eptgrafico 
di antichitd romana (1886-) 
Rutilius Namatianus, Be Reditu 


Senatus consulium 

Supplementum epigraphicum Graecum 

(1923-) 

Scriptores Histonae Augustae 
Alexander Severus 
Aurelian 
Commodus 
Bidius Julianas 
Hadrian 

Marcus Antoninus 

Maximinus 

Severus 

Spartianus 

Tyranni Triginta 

Marcus 

see Dittenberg. SJG 
Studi e materiali di storia delle 
religioni, 1925- 

Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge 

H. von Amim, Stoicorum Veterum 
Fragmenta (1903-) 

Sallust 

Bellum Catilinae or Be Catilinae 
coniuratione 
Historiae 

Bellum lugurthinum 
Satyrus Historicus 
Vita Euripidis 

Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fur 
Rechtsgeschichte, romanistische 
Abteilung (1862-) 

M. Schanz, Geschichte d. rSmischen 
Literatur, revised !'• 1927 and 
II'* 1935 by C. Hosius; IIP 
1922, Hosius and Kruger; IV. 
P 1914 and IV. ii. 1920, Schanz, 
Hosius, and Kriiger 
W. Schmid and O. Stalin, Geschichte 
d. griechischen Literatur, I. i 
1929,1. ii 1934. See also Christ- 
Schmid-Stahlin 
scholiast or scholia 
Scholia Bemensia ad Vergilii bucolica 
el georgica, ed. Hagen (1867) 
Scholia Bobiensia 
Scholia Cruquiana 

Scholia Banielis (Pierre Daniel, first 
publisher in 1600 of Supple- 
ments to Servius' Commentary 
on Virgil) 

Scholia Florentina in Callimachum 
O. Schroeder, Novae Comoediaefrag- 
menla in papyris reperta exccptis 
Menandreis (1915) 


Scol. Anon. 

Scol. Att. 

Scymn. 

sel. 

Semon. 

Sen. 

Con. Ex. 
Controv. 
Suas. 
Sen. 
Apocol. 
Ben. 
Clem. 
Constant, 
Biol. 

Ep. 

Epigr. 

Helv. 

Prov. 

QNat. 

Tranq. 

Serv. 

Praef. 
Serv. Ban. 
Sext. Emp. 
Math. 


Scolia Anonyma in Diehl’s Anth, 
Lyr. Grace. 11 , pp. 181-92 
Scolia Attica in Diehl’s Anth. Lyr. 

Graec. II, pp. 181-9 
Scymnus 
selected 
Semonides 
Seneca (The Elder) 

Controversiarum Excerpta 

Controversiae 

Suasoriae 

Seneca (The Younger) 
Apocolocyntosis 
Be beneficiis 
Be dementia 
Be constantia sapientis 
Bialogi 
Epistulae 

Epigrammata super exilio 
Ad Helviam 
Be Providentia 
Quaestiones Naturales 
Be tranquillitate animi 
Servius 
Praefatio 

see Schol. Ban. Aen. 

Sextus Empiricus 
adversus Mathematicos 


Pyr. 

Sid. Apoll. 

Carm. 

Sil. 

Pun. 

Simon. 

Simpl. 
in Gael. 
itfPhys. 

Sitz. followed byname 
of Academy or 
Society 
Sitz. Wien 


Hvppdtveun vnormTcbaeis 
Sidonius ApoUinaris 
Carmina 
Silius Italicus 
Punica 
Simonides 
Simplicius 

in Aristotelis de Caelo Commentarii 
in Aristotelis de Physica Com- 
mentarii 
Sitzungsberichte 


Sitzungsberichte der Akad. der Wis- 
senschaften in Wien, 1848- 


Solin. 

Solinus 

Soph. 

Sophocles 

Aj. 

Ajax 

Ant, 

Antigone 

El. 

Electra 

Fr. 

Fragments, TGF or A. C. Pearson 

(1917) 

OC 

Oedipus Coloneus 

OT 

Oedipus Tyrannas 

Phil. 

Philoctetes 

Trach. 

Trachiniae 

Sozom. 

Sozomen 

Hist. Eccl. 

Historia Ecclesiastica 

Spengel, Rhet. 

L. Spengel, Rhetores Graed (1853-6 
vol. I pars. ii. iterum ed. C. 
Hammer, 1894) 

Stat. 

Statius 

Achil. 

Achilleis 

Silv. 

Silvae 

Theb. 

Thebais 


Steph. Byz. 

Stith Thompson 


Stob. 

Eel. 

Flor. 

Star. Rom. 

Strab. 

Stud. Gesch. Kult. Alt. 
Stud. Ital. 

Studi stor. 


Stephanus Byzantius or Byzantinus 
Stith Thompson, Motif-Index of 
Folk-Literature (6 vols. in Indi- 
ana University Studies, 96-7, 
loo-i, 105-6, 108, 110-12; also 
published as FF Communica- 
tion 106-9, 116-17, J932-6) 
Stobaeus 
'FKAoycu 
^AvOoiioytov 
see De Sanctis 
Strabo 

Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des 
Altertams, 1907- 

Studi italiani di filologia dassica, 
1893- 

Studi storid per I’antichitd dassica 
(1908-15) 



ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THE PRESENT WORK 


Suet. 

Auff. 

Calig. 

Claud, 

Dom. 

Gram, 

Jul 

Ner. 

Poet, 

Pel, Rciff. 

Rhet, 

Tib, 

Tit, 

Vit, 

Vita Luc, 

Suid. 

Supp, Acsch, 

Supp, Com. 

Supp, Epigr. 
Suscmihl, Gcsch, 
Lit. Alex. 


Sr- 


Syll. Grace. 

Symb. 

Symb. Pliilol. Daiiieh- 
son 

Sj^nmachus, Relal. 


Suetonius 
Divus Augustus 
Gaius Caligula 
Divus Claudius 
Domitianus 
De Grammaticis 
Divus Julius 
Nero 
De Poctis 

Reliquiae, ed. Reifferscheid 

De Rhetoribus 

Tiberus 

Divus Titus 

Vitellius 

Vita Lucani 

Suidas 

H. J. Mette, Supplementum Aesclty- 
lettm (1939) 

see DemiaAczuk 

see SEG 

F. Suscmihl, Geschiehted.griechisehen 
Litteratur in d. Alcxandriner- 
Zeit (1891-2) 

see Corp, poes. ep. Grace, lud. 

Symbolum 

Symbolae Philologicae O. A. Daniels- 
son octogenario dicatae, Upsala 

(1932) 

Symmachus, Relattones 


T. 

TAPA 

TGF 

TRF 
Tab. Agn. 

Tac. 

Agr. 

Ami, 

Dial. 

Germ, 

Tfist. 

Tatianus, Ad Gr, 
Ter. 

Ad. 

An. 

Eun. 

Haut. 

Phorm. 

Tcrt. 

Ad Nat. 

Adv. Valait. 

Apol. 

De Anim. 

De Rapt. 

De Monog. 

De praescr. liacrct. 
De Spect. 

Teubner or T. 


TcufTcI, Teufiel-KroII 


Tlicoc. 

Ppigr. 

Id. 

Tlieog. 

3}ieoph. ad Autol. 
Thcophr. 

Cans. PI. 

Char. 

IJitS. PI. 
Theopomp. 

Thuc. 

T;b. 

TinTOlh. 


Pen. 

Tod 


see Teubner 

see Trans. Am. Phil. Ass. 

A. Nauck, Tragicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta- (1889) 
see Ribbeck 
Tabula Agnoniensis 
Tacitus 
Agricola 
Annul es 

Dialogic de Oratoribus 

Germania 

Jiistoriae 

Tatianus, Oratio ad Graecos 
Terence 
Adelphoe 
Andria 
Eunuehus 

H(,e)autontimorumcnos 
Pliormio 
Tcrtullian 
Ad Nationes 
Adversus Valentinianos 
Apologcticus 
De Testimomo Animae 
De Baptismo 
De Monogamia 
De praescriptione haereticorum 
De Spectacidis 

Bibliotheca Scriptorum Graccorum 
ct Romanorum Tcubneriana 
(1849-) 

W. S. Tcuffcl, Gcschichted, rGmischen 
Literatur^, vol. ii’ by W. 
IvroU and F. Skutsch (3 vols., 
1913-20). Ensl.TransI.by G.C, 
WatT from L. Schwabe's re- 
vision of the sth German cd. 
(2 vois., 1900) 

Theocritus 

Epigrammata 

Idylls 

ThcoRnis 

Thcophilus, ad Autolyeum 
Theophrastus 

De Causis Plantarum 
Charaeteres 
Iliftoria Plantarum 
Theopompas llistoricus 
Thucs'dides 
Tibullus 
Timotheus 
Persae 

Jil. X. Tod, Greek Ilistoricc! Jn- \ 
tcriptims (1933-48) ! 


Trag. Adesp. 


Trans. Am. Phil. Ass, 
or TAPA 

trib. 

trib. pot. 

Tzetz. 

Chil. 


Tragica Adespota in Ntiuck’s Tragi- 
corum Graccorum Fragmenta, 
pp. 837-938 

Transactions of the American Philo- 
logical Association, 1870- 
tribunus 

tribunicia potestas 
Tzetzes 

Historiarum variarum Chiliades 


UPZ U. Wilcken, Urkunden dcr Ptole- 

mderzeit (1922-) 

Ucbertvcg-Pracchtcr, F. Uebenveg, Grundriss d. Gcschichtc 
Grundriss d. Philosophic, Pt. i, Das Altcr- 

ium: 1 2th cd. by K. Pracchtcr 
(1926) 

LJIp, Ulpian 


VCH 
Val. Max. 
Varro, Ling. 
Rust. 

Sat. Men, 
Vatin. 

Veil. Pat. 

Verg. 

Acn. 

Catal. 

Eel. 

G. 

Vit. Aesch, 
Vitr. 

De Arch. 
Vopiscus, Cyn. 
Vorsokr. 


Victoria County History 
Valerius Maximus 
Varro, De Lingua Latina 
De Re Rustica 
Saturae Menippeae 
Vatinius 

Velleius Paterculus 
Virgil 
Aencid 
Catalepton 
Eclogues 
Georgies 

Vita Aeschyli (O.C.T, of Aeschylus) 
Vitruvius 
De Architectura 
Vopiscus, Cynegetica 
sec Diels 


Walz 

Warde Fowler, Rcl, 
Exper. 

Warmington, Indian 
Commerce 

Westd. Zeit, 

Wien. Stud. 
Wilamowitz 
Interpret. 

Textg. d. gr. Lyr. 

Wilhelm, Urkunden 

Winter, KB 

Wissowa, RK 

Gcs. Abh. 


C. Walz, Rhetores Graeci (9 vols., 
1832-6) 

W. Warde Fowler, The Religious 
Experience of the Roman People 
{1911) 

E. H. Warmington, The Commerce 

between the Roman Empire and 
India (1928) 

WcstdeutscheZeitschriftfurGesehiehte 
und Kunst, 1882-1909 
Wiener Studien, 1879- 
U. von Wilamowitz-Mocllendorff 
Aischylos interpretationen (1914) 
Texigeschichte der grieehischen 
Lyriker (1900) 

A. Wilhelm, Urkunden dramatischer 
Auffuhrungen in Allien (i9°S) 

F. Winter, Kunstgeschiehte in Bildern 

(193s ff.) 

G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus d. 

RSmer^ (1912) 

Gesammelte Abhandlungen smr 
romischen Religions- und Stadt- 
geschichte. 


cn. 

Xenophon 

Ages. 

Agesilaus 

An. 

Anabasis 

Ap. 

Apologia Socratis 

Cyn. 

Cynegetiats 

Cyr. 

Cyropaedia 

Hell. 

liellenica 

Mem. 

Memorabilia 

Oec. 

Oeconomicus 

Symp. 

Symposium 

Vect. 

De Veciigelibus 


Z.fitr die ost. Gym. 

Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. 
Gesch. d. gr, Phil. 

Plato, etc. 

2Ionar. 


Zeitschrift fur dir Cstrrreieltisehm 
Gymnasitn, 1850- 

E. Zeller, Die Pkilosophie d. Grieehen 
Grundriss d, Geiekichte d. Grtr- 
chischen Philosaphie'r (sgzS) 
Plato and the Older Academy (EngL 
Trans!. iSSS) 

Zoniraa 



NOTE TO THE READER 


Romans have normally been listed under their cognomina rather than nomina. Bearers of the same name 
have usually been arranged in their chronological order, subject to a priority given to emperors and kings. 
But it has not been possible to do this in the case of the bearers of the names Dionysius, Julius, and 
Ptolemaeus; and for these a rough alphabetical order of their places of origin, or of their cognomina, has 
been adopted. Numerous cross-references have been given for the reader’s assistance. Quantities of 
vowels have been indicated where readers might be in doubt, e.g. anytus, eurIpides. In the bibliographies 
place of publication is not mentioned, except in the case of books in English published outside the United 
Kingdom. The abbreviations employed (a list of which is given on pp. ix-xix) are somewhat fuller than 
those in Liddell and Scott, Greek-English Lexicon, and in Lewis and Short, Latin Dictionary. In the spell- 
ing of Greek and Latin words the rules for transliteration adopted in the Journal of Hellenic Studies have 
been in general followed ; but no attempt has been made to achieve a pedantic uniformity. Where there is an 
accepted English form of an ancient name, such as Hecuba, Clytemnestra, Phidias, Pisistratus, that form 
has been used. Similarly, such established forms of common nouns as choregus, didascaliae, palaestra, 
scolia, strategus have been thus spelt, while the Greek spelling has been retained for less familiar words 
such as ephetai, hektemoroi, nauarchos. For the names of Greek cities ending in -eta, -eia has normally 
been adopted; but -ea or -ia has been preferred in the case of some cities, e.g. Chaeronea, Mantinea, 
Alexandria, which are usually so spelt in English. The Greek final -tav in proper names has normally been 
transliterated -on, but not in such famous names as Plato and Zeno. The whole subject is one on which 
scholars differ, and it has been found necessary to impose a measure of uniformity in face of some disagree- 
ment. In the cases of I and J, U and V the following rules have been followed in principle; but 
many exceptions have been made where it seemed convenient. In headings J is normally used as initial 
letter for proper names, e.g. Janiculum, Jason, Josephus, Julius, Juvenal (but it would be eccentric to 
spell lacchus, lapetus, &c., where metre often demands the I, with a J) : I for all other words, e.g. iaculum, 
index, ius, iuvenes. In the body of the articles J is used for names isolated in an English context, also for 
abbreviations: I for names in a Latin title, phrase, or quotation, and for things. Thus: Jugurtha jftarnVn 
in article on Marius, Juv. for Juvenal, but Belltim lugurthinum, ius civile. Lex Mia, De vita Mii Agricolae. 
Consonantal U is used in Latin quotations (as opposed to phrases) alone: V everywhere else, including 
all headings. 



THE OXFORD 
CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 


ABACUS, a counting-board, the usual aid to reckoning 
in antiquity. The Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans alike 
used a board with vertical columns, on which (working 
from right to left) units, tens, hundreds, or (where money 
was in question) e.g. J obols, J obols, i obols, obols, 
drachmae, sums of lo, loo, i,ooo drachmae, and talents 
were inscribed. When an addition sum was done, the 
totals of the columns were carried to the left, as in our 
ordinary addition. The numbers might be marked in 
writing or by pebbles, counters, or pegs. W. D. R. 

ABARIS, a legendary servant of Apollo, similar to 
Arisfeas (q.v.), and believed to be a Hyperborean (q.v.). 
He lived without food, and travelled everywhere bearing 
the golden arrow, the symbol of the god (Hdt. 4. 36). 
Pindar assigned him to the time of Croesus (fr. 283 
Bowra). Later authorities tell of his presence in Athens 
(Suidas, s.v.) and of his helping the Spartans by directing 
dre performance of sacrifices which prevented all plagues 
thereafter (Apollonius, Mir. 4). W. K. c. G. 

ABDERA, a Greek city in Thrace, near the mouth of 
the river Nestus. It owed its prosperity to its good 
wheat-lands and to a gap in the coastal mountains which 
facilitated trade with the Thracian interior; but it was 
exposed to attack through this gap. The original Greek 
settlement, founded by Clazomenae c, 650 b.c., was soon 
destroyed by the Thracians. A new colony from Tcos 
established itself c. 500, and in the fifth century became 
one of the richest Aegean cities, paying 12-15 talents of 
tribute to the Delian League. In 376 it was rescued by 
Chabrias from Thracian marauders and joined tlie Second 
Athenian Confederacy. From 352 to 198 it was mostly 
under Macedonian rule; tlicnccforward it was a ‘free 
city’ under Roman rule. Though its inhabitants had a 
reputation for stupidity, they included tlie pltilosophers 
Protagoras and Democritus. M. C. 

ABORIGINES. Livy and Dionysius have preserved a 
puzzling tradition : that tlie neighbourhood of Rome was 
occupied originally by Siculi (rec SICELs), who were ex- 
pelled by Aborigines before the Romans themselves came. 
That Siculi were there is probable enough, but these 
Siculi themselves were what we should call ‘aboriginal’, 
for palaeolithic man hardly counts. The explanation may 
lie in the fact that Rome ■was occupied by Villanovans 
(q.v.) two or three centuries before tlie traditional date 
of its founding. Although actually their kindred, the 
Romans may have regarded these earlier forerunners as 
aborigines, D. R.-M«cl. 

ABRAXAS, see amulets. 

ABYDOS, Milesian colony on the Asiatic side of the 
Hellespont, at its narrowest point, opposite Scstos {see 
irnio AND LE.\KDEn). In 41 1 B.c. the Spartan fleet was 
defeated by the Atlienians near Abydos, In 200 the 
town, until tlicn a free citj', fought heroically against 
Philip V of Maccdon, but was forced to surrender.^ 'I’hrcc 
years later Aiitiochus III made Abydos one of his chief 
bases of support. Later it probably belonged to Per- 
gamum, but as an autonomous State. V. E. 

ACADEMY, (i) a park and gymnasium in the outskirts 
of Athens sacred to tlie hero Academus (or Hecademus); 
(a) the school or college established there by Plato, 


probably about 385 B.c. Tliis was organized os a 
corporate body with a continuous life of its o'wn and 
survived down to its final dissolution by Justinian in 

A. D. 529. 

There can be little doubt tliat Plato’s chief object in 
the foundation was to train men for the service of the 
State, and there is evidence that a number of liis pupils 
played a considerable part in the political life of their 
cities. But his method of training consisted of a thorough 
education in science and philosophy, and the school is 
better known for its contributions to tliese subjects. 
Under Plato and liis immediate successors a great deal 
of important work was done in mathematics and 
astronomy. But later more purely philosophical interests 
became paramount. In the third and second centuries 

B. C., under Arccsilaus and Carneades, the Academy 
became luiown as the chief sceptical school, though there 
is some doubt as to the exact length to which their 
scepticism went. In the following century this tendency 
was abandoned. After that we know practically nothing 
of the institution for several centuries, though occasional 
indications justify us in believing in its continued exis- 
tence. It docs not emerge into the light again until the 
fifth century a.d., when it appears as a centre of Neo- 
platonism, particularly under the leadership of Proclus. 
It was also active in the production of commentaries on 
Plato and Aristotle, some of which still survive and pre- 
serve information of great value. 

Histories of Ancient Philosophy: Zeller; Gompers; Robin. 

J. Burnet, From Thales to Plato (1914), ch. 12; G. C. Field, Plato 
and liis Contemporaries (1930), ch. 3; W. Jaeger, Aristotle, ch. i 
(Engl. Transl. 1934); R. E. Witt, Albimis and the History ^ Middle 
Platonism (1937): T. Whittaker, The Neo-Platonists (1910), ch. 9. 

G. C. F. 

ACAMAS, in mythology, son of Theseus, brotlier of 
Demophon (qq.v.); eponym of the tribe Acamantis. 
When Diomedcs -went to Troy to ask for the return of 
Helen, Acamas accompam'cd him ; Laodice, daughter of 
Priam, fell in love with him and had by lum a son, 
Munitus (Parthenius, Amat. Narr. 16). After the Trojan 
War, according to one account, it was he, not Demophon, 
who came to Thrace and met and deserted Phyllis. 
While in Cyprus he opened a mysterious box she had 
given lum, and, frightened by what he saw in it, galloped 
wildly away, fell, and was killed by his own sword 
(schoJ, Lycopliron 495). H. J. R. 

ACARNAN, eponym of Acamania; in mythology, son, 
with Amphotcrus, of Alcmacon (q.v.) and Callirhoe. 
W'hen Alcmacon was murdered, Callirhoe praj-ed Zeus, 
who was her lover, to make her sons grow up immediately; 
he granted her prayer, and they avenged his death on 
Piicgcus and lus sons (ApoUod. 3. 91-3). If. J. R. 

ACARNANIA, a district of north-'west Greece, bounded 
by the Ionian Sea, the Gulf of Ambracia, and the river 
Achclous. It contained a fertile plain along the lower 
AcheloUs, but was ringed off on other sides by moun- 
tains. Its inhabitants long rcm.aincd semi-barbarous : in 
Thucydides’ day they still went about wearing armour 
(i. 5). In the seventh century the seaboard was occupied 
by settlers from Corintli. With Athenian help the 
Acamanians beat off later attatk-s by the Corinth.ian 
colonists (e. 437 B.c.) and by the Spartans (429-426 B.c.) ; 



AcarnAniA 




ACHAEAN LEAGUE 


but they were subdued by Agesilaus in 390 and remained 
under Spartan rule until 375. They again allied with 
Athens, to resist Philip of Macedon (344), but subse- 
quently became dependants of Macedonia. In 314, at 
the instance of Cassander, they replaced their early 
cantonal league by a federation of newly founded cities 
(their largest town being Stratus), Frequent frontier 
disputes with the Aetolians led to the partition of 
Acamania between Aetolia and Epirus c. 255 ; but after 
the fall of the Epirote inonarchy in 230 the Acamanians 
recovered their independence and acquired from Epirus 
the island of Leucas. Though they sided with Philip V 
of Macedon against the Romans (200), they were allowed 
by the latter to retain-their league until 30 B.c. 

Hirschfeld, in PW, s.v. ‘Akamania’. M. C, 

ACASTUS, in mythology, son of Pelias (see neleus) ; 
he took part in the Argonautic expedition and the Caly- 
donian boar-hunt. When Peleus (q.v.) took refuge with 
him, Acastus’ wife (variously named) loved him, and 
being repulsed, accused him to her husband of improper 
advances. Acastus, therefore, contrived to steal Peleus’ 
wonderful sword and leave him alone on Mt. Pelion, 
where he was rescued by Chiron (see centaurs). After- 
wards Peleus took lolcus, putting to death Acastus’ 
wife and, by some accounts, Acastus himself (Apollod. 
3. 164-7, 173; schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 224; cf. Paus. 
3. 18. 16). H. J. R. 

ACCA LARENTIA (less correctly Larentina), an 
obscure Roman goddess, whose festival (Larentalia or 
Larentinalia) was on 23 Dec. A story current in Sulla’s 
time (Valerius Antias ap. Cell. 7. 7. 5-7) makes her a 
prostitute, contemporary with Romulus (or Ancus 
Martius, Macrob. Sat. i, 10. 12), who became rich by 
the favour of Hercules and left her property to the 
Roman people; another, perhaps invented by Licinius 
Macer, says she was wife of Faustulus (q.v.), mother of 
the original Arval brothers (see fratres arvales) and 
adopted mother of Romulus (Macrob. ibid. 17). That 
she had another festival in April (Plut. Quaest. Rom. 35) 
is probably a mis-statement, but see E. Tabeling, Mater 
Lamm (1932), 57. 

The principal work on the subject is Mommsen, ‘Die echte und 
die falsche Acca Larentia’, in Romische Forschungen. H. J. R. 

ACCENSI, see APPARITORES. 

ACCENT, see GRAMMAR, PRONUNCIATION. 

ACCIUS (in older books often ATTIUS), Lucius 
(170-C. 85 B.C.), Latin tragic poet, bom at Pisaurum, of 
freedman parents, Roman in origin. He came to Rome, 
becoming famous as a tragic writer by 140. He was a 
friend of Brutus Gallaecus, and of the tragic poet 
Pacuvius. In 135 he visited Asia. He seems to have been 
a man of ‘pushing’ but not quarrelsome character, and 
posterity came to regard him as the central figure of 
Roman tragedy. See drama, roman, para. 6. 

Fragments: (i) 660 lines from tragedies on Greek 
models — Achilles, Aegisthus, Agametmonidae, Alcestis, 
Alcmeo, Alphesiboea, Amphilryo, Andromeda, Anteno- 
ridae, Antigona (not from Sophocles’ play), Armorum 
Indicium, Astyanax, Athamas, Atreus, Bacchae (follow- 
ing Euripides’ extant play, but with original lyrics and 
cantica), Chrysippus, Clytaemnestra, Deiphobus, Dio- 
medes, Epigoni, Epinausimache, Erigo 7 ta (from Sophocles?), 
Eriphyla, Eurysaces, Hecuba (from Euripides’ extant 
play?), Hellenes, Jo, Medea (not from Euripides), Mela- 
nipptis, Meleager (from Euripides ?), Minos, Myrmidones, 
Neoptolemus, Nyctegresia, Oenomaus (from Sophocles), 
Pelopidae, Philocteta (not from Sophocles), Phinidae, 
Phoenissae (free adaptation from Euripides’ extant play), 
Prometheus, Stasiastae, Telephus, Tercus, Thebais, 
Troadcs. (ii) 44 lines from unknown tragedies, (iii) 
i6 lines from the praetexta entitled Aeneadae or Decius 


on the self-sacrifice of Decius Mus in battle at Sentinum, 
29s B.c. ; and 23 almost continuous and a few other lines 
from tlie praetexta entitled Brutus on the Tarquins’ 
downfall, (iv) 22 unpoetical sotadic lines from Didascalica 
(g or more books) on Greek sources of plays, stage- 
technique and equipment, and Roman stage-history, 
(v) 2 lines from Pragmatica (on stage-diction?), (vi) 9 
hexameters from Annales, on festivals, (vii) 2 doubtful 
lines from Parerga. Accius also 'wrote Praxidica (agri- 
cultural ?), satumians for Gallaecus, and amatory poems, 
and made new rules for spelling (e.g. for long vowels 
a, e, u, putflfl, ee, ««; for i, ei; for sound ng, putgg, etc.). 

Fragments: E. H. Warmington, Remains of Old Latin ii (with 
transl. — Loeb 1936); O. Ribbeck, TRF^ (Teubner, 1897). Plays 
only: L. Mueller, C. Lucili Saturarum Reliquiae; accedunt Acci 
(praeter scenica) carminum reliquiae (1872). E. H. W. 

ACCLAMATIO was public applause in Rome at 
marriages, funerals, and especially performances and 
triumphs. The emperor arid his family were greeted in 
the circus, theatre, and Senate by fixed words in a fixed 
rhythm. Nero trained his Augustiani (the corps of young 
noblemen which he established) in Orientd forms of 
salutations. The acclamatio might be accompanied by 
shaking of handkerchiefs and throwing of flowers. In 
the Senate it replaced the sententia of the senatus con- 
sidtum and was recorded in the acta from the time of 
Trajan. The popular acclamatio of magistrates after 
election by the Senate sanctioned the choice. 

Mommsen, Rom. Staatsr. iii. 349, 951; Dar.-Sag. i. 18; L. Fried- 
lander, Rom. Life, ii. 3-4; M. P. Charlesworth, yRS 1943, 4 ff. 

A. M. 

ACESTES (Alyecmjq, Atyeerroq), in mythology, son of 
a Trojan woman of noble rank, exiled for some reason by 
Laomedon (various accoimts in Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 
I. $2. iff.; Serv. on Aen. i. 550; schol. Lycophron 
953 ff')> and a non-Trojan father, usually said to be the 
Sicilian river-god Cri(m)nisus. He founded Egesta 
(Segesta) in Sicily, and hospitably received Aeneas 
(Aen. I. 550). H. J. R. 

ACHAEA (Axata) is a name derived from 'Axoio'l, the 
common designation for Greeks in Hittite and Egyptian 
texts of 1400-1200 B.c. and in Homer, where it refers 
particularly to Achilles’ men and Agamemnon’s followers. 
In historical times it was restricted to south-east Thessaly 
CAxata 09 iu)TLs), and the north coast of Peloponnesus, 
between Elis and Sicyon. Here a narrow territory, with 
good soil in the plains and. on the hill-terraces, extends 
between the almost harbourless Corinthian Gulf and a 
steep range of mountains. Twelve small towns, forming 
a federal league, divided this territory; they met at the 
sanctuary of Poseidon Heliconius until Helice fell into 
the sea (after an earthquake in 373 B.c.), later generally 
at Aegium. 

The Achaeans sent colonists to Sybaris, Croton, 
Metapontum, Caulonia in south Italy; otherwise they 
had an unimportant early history, remaining neutral in 
the Persian Wars and most of the wars between Greeks. 
In the third and second centuries the Achaean League 
(q.v.) became the chief power in Greece, eventually 
including nearly all the Peloponnesus and part of 
central Greece. After 27 B.c. this area became the 
senatorial province of Achaca (for its boundaries see 
Larsen, op. cit. inf., 437 ff.; J. Keil, CAH xi. 556 ff.). 

E. Curtius, Peloponnesos i (1851), 403 ff.; Frank, Econ. Surv. iv, 
259 ff.; E. Groag, Die rom. Reichsbeamten von Achaia (1939). 

T. J. D. 

ACHAEA PHTHIOTIS, sec phthiotis. 

ACHAEAN LEAGUE. An early Achaean League, 
organized at an unknown date, lasted through the fourth 
century. The later and more famous Achaean League 
was founded in 280 B.c. by the union of four cities, to 
which the remaining Achaean cities soon were added. 
It acquired importance through tlie incorporation of 
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non-Achaeans, who were admitted on terms of equality, 
so that Dorians and Arcadians could become Achaean 
statesmen. When Sicyon was admitted after the ex- 
pulsion of its tj’rantin 251, Aratus(q.v. 2) of Sicyon soon 
became the leading Achaean statesman and adopted a 
definitely anti-Macedonian policy. The later admission 
of Megalopolis and other Arcadian cities led to hostility 
with Sparta and paved the way for reconciliation with 
Macedonia. During the Cleomenic War (see cleomenes 
III) Aratus liimself asked for Macedom'an help and 
permitted the Achaeans to join the Hellenic League of 
Andgonus Doson (224). This alinement lasted till 
Achaea went over to Rome in 198. The new alliance led 
to the incorporation of almost the entire Peloponnesus, 
but also led to frequent clashes with the Roman authori- 
ties. After the Achaean War of 146 tlie League was 
dissolved, but a smaller Achaean League soon was 
organized and continued under the Empire. 

At the head of the League were two generals until a 
single general was substituted in 255. Immediate re- 
election was forbidden, and prominent leaders commonly 
served every second year. Alongside of the general stood 
a board of ten demuirgoi, who shared in the administra- 
tion and presided over the assemblies. A primary 
assembly, the synkletos, was summoned at irregular 
intervals to deal with questions of W’ar and peace, and 
later also written communications from the Roman 
Senate. Any meeting could consider only the one subject 
announced beforehand; voting was by cities, and each 
city probably was given a number of votes in proportion 
to its size. Other business was brought before the 
synodos, which met several times a year. This is men- 
tioned frequently, but its composition never clearly 
described. Consequently agreement has not yet been 
reached on the question whether it was a primary 
assembly, a representative assembly, or a combination of 
a boule and a primary assembly. See also EEDEnAL states. 

Polybius; Livy, bbs. 31-43. G. Niccolini, La confederazione 
ackea (1414); F. \V. Wnibank, Aralos of Sicyon (1933): A. Aymard, 
Let AssembUcj de la confidiration achaUnne (1938) and Let Premiers 
tapports de Home et de la confederation acliaienne (1938). See alio 
Under rEDni.vi. states. J. A. O, L. 

ACHAEMENIDS, descendants of Achacmencs (Halcha- 
manish), the eponymous founder of the Persian royal 
house. According to Herodotus (7. 1 1) and the Behistun 
inscription, he was the father of Tcispes, ancestor of 
Cyrus and Darius. At first kings only of Parsumash, a 
Vassal State of the Median Empire, the Achaemenids 
extended their sovereignty over Anshan and Parsa; 
Cyrus II (q.v.) challenged and conquered Asfyages, and 
the Median Empire passed to the Persi-ans (550 n.c.). 
Campaigns in the north and cast, the conquest of Lydia 
and the defeat of Nabonidus of Babylonia, brought the 
whole of western Asia into one vast empire, to which 
Cambyses added Egypt. A collateral branch of the family 
assumed the succession with Darius (q.v.), the greatest of 
llic Acliaemcnids. His reign marks the climax of Persian 
rule. Subsequent reverses, c.g. the failure of Xerxes’ 
Greek expedition, and harem intrigues weakened tlic 
dynasty, until with the defeat of Darius III Codomannus 
by Alexander in 330 B.c. the line perished. 

Classical sources for Achacmcnld Persia; Herodotus; Ctesias, 
Pcrjicixi Xenophon, CyropaeJint Jlr.abarit, etc.; Strabo, bka. Ii-I 7 » 
Cuneiform: r. H. Weusbach, Kcilinschn/trn der Achdmtmden 
(1911). ArcharoloKical: E. Herzfcld, ArchSolosifche hiitieilunsm 
cut Iren ). Modem works: G. C. Cameron, Idixiory cf 

Betrty /fon (U.S.A. C. Clemen, FonUt hiUoriae reU^oms 

pfTtuct (1920); A. Cliristcnscn, *Dic Iranier*, Ilardhuch der 
AlUrtumrtriiirr.jchcft iii. t, 3; A. Godard, I* Art df In Fftsf 
Anxienne (1930); K. Meyer, Gescldchu dn Altertuns ju (1937); 
V, M. SyVes. Ii{st!;ry cf Pfrtia i (1030); CAIJ iv, chs. i, 9, to; 
%'i, ch, 12; i*ir, xru. on individual kini;a. M. S. D. 

ACHAEUS (i), eponym of the Achac.-ms: in mythology, 
son of Poseidon (Dion. Hal. Anl. Rom. i. ty. 3), Zeus 
(Serv. on Aert. 1. 242), Xutiius (.Apoilod. i. 50), or 
llacmon (schol. if. 2. 6S1). 


ACHAEUS (2) of Eretria (b. 484-481 B.c.), Athenian 
tragic poet, wrote 44 (or 30 or 24) plays, the first produced 
about 447 n.c. (Suidas, s.v.). Of nineteen known titles 
more than half are probably satyric; the philosopher 
Mcnedemus thought his satyric plays second only to 
those of Aeschylus (Diog. Laert. a. 133), The Alexan- 
drians placed him in the Canon (see Aristophanes 2) and 
Didymus wrote a commentary on him. Euripides is said 
to have adapted one line from him (Ath. 6. 270 b) and lie 
is twice quoted by Aristophanes ( Fm/). 1081, Ran. 184). 
Athenaeus (10. 4510) describes him as lucid in style, 
but liable to become obscure and enigmatical. 

TGP, 74 &- 59 . A. W. P.-C. 

ACHAEUS (3) (d. 214 B.C.), grandson of Antiochus I, 
and general of Antiochus III. In 223 he recovered most 
of Seleucid Asia Minor from Pergamum; but he was 
encouraged by Antiochus’ difficulties in the East to 
proclaim himself independent (220). His soldiers refused 
to follow him against Antiochus, but he maintained him- 
self in Asia Minor until the king was at liberty to deal 
with him. After a two years’ siege in Sardes he was be- 
trayed to Antiochus and barbarously executed. 

Polybius, bks. $-6. G. T. G. 

ACHARNAE, the largest Attic dome (the figure 3,000 
hoplites in Thuc. 2. 20. 4 is too high), lay in a corner of 
the Attic plain, near the pass from the 'Thriasian plain. 
It had good com and olive land and vineyards, but its 
special resource lay in the charcoal-burning on Mt. 
Parncs. Near Achamae (at Menidi) is a beehive-tomb 
which received offerings continuously from the four- 
teenth to the fifth century. 

Thuc. 2. 19-23; Aristophanes, Aeltarnians; A. MilchhBfcr, 
Kartcn con Attika ii. 42 fl. T. J. D. 

ACHATES, in mythology, faithful companion of 
Aeneas (Aen, 1. 312 and often); he killed Protesilaus 
(schol. II. 2. 701). 

ACHELOtJS, the longest of Greek rivers, rising in 
central Epirus and debouching after a course of 150 
miles (mostly through mountain gorges) at the entrance 
to the Corinthian Gulf. Its lower reaches constituted the ■ 
frontier between Acamania and Actolia. It had no value 
as a line of communications. 

ACHERON, a river of Thesprotia in southern Epirus. 
In its upper course it ran through gloomy gorges, and 
it disappeared underground at several points. It was, 
tlierefore, reputed to lead to Hades, and an oracle of the 
dead was situated upon it (Hdt. 5. 92. 7). 

ACHILLES (M;\'iAAcus), in mythology, son of Pclcus 
and Thetis (qq.v.); usually said to be tlicir only child, 
but cf. Lycophron 17S and schol. there. The etymology 
of his name is unknown, though a connexion witli the 
river-name AchcloUs is possible. All tlic evidence goes 
to show that he was a man, real or imaginary, and not a 
‘faded’ god, and that his widespread cult (I.x:ukc in the 
Black Sea, Olbia, and elsewhere in that region; sporadi- 
cally in Asia Minor; Epirus; doubtfully in Tliessaly; 
Elis; Croton in Italy) is the result chiefly or solely of tlic 
Iliad (sec Famcll, Hero-Cults, 285 ff.). His portrait was 
drawn once for all by Homer, and Inter writers merely 
added details from their o^vn imagination, or possibly 
from obscure local legends of which we know notliing. 

2. In the Iliad he appears as a magnificent barbarian, 
somewhat outside the circle of Ach.scan civilization, 
though highly respected for his prowess. He, alone 
among Homeric figures, keeps up the old practice of 
making elaborate and costly offerings, including human 
victims, at a funeral (//. 23. 171 IT.i condemned as ‘evil 
deeds’, 176); contrast the sceptical attitude of Andro- 
mache (22. 512-14). His treatment of the body of Hector 
is of a piece with this <22. 395, t>"An sffirritatized as 
‘unseemly deeds’, and 24* rS fi-)- also is his furious 
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and ungovernable anger, on which the whole plot of the 
Iliad turns ; in 24. 560 ff. he is himself conscious of this 
wealcness and afraid that it may overcome his chivalrous 
pity for Priam. When not roused by anger or grief, he 
is often merciful (21. 100 ff.), but in his fury he spares no 
one and has no respect even for a visible god (22. 15-20). 
Besides his valour in battle, he is a pathetic figure, being 
conscious of the fated shortness of his life (9. 410 ff., cf. 
19. 408 ff.). He is capable of the most generous senti- 
ments, witness his devoted friendship for Patroclus 
throughout the poem and his strong detestation of lying 
(9. 312), an unusual thing in a Homeric Greek. 

3. He comes to Troy, apparently, of his own free 
will, not as in any sense a subject of Agamemnon, at the 
head of a contingent of fifty ships (//. 2. 685), and there 
distinguishes himself in a series of engagements during 
which he takes twelve towns along the coast and eleven 
inland (9. 328-9), including Lymessos, where he captures 
Briseis (2. 690). Agamemnon, on being compelled to 
return bis own captive, Chryseis, to her father(i. i34ff.), 
takes Briseis from Achilles by way of compensating 
himself (ibid. 320 ff.). At tliis insult, Achilles refuses 
further service and begs his mother Thetis to move Zeus 
on his behalf (352 ff.). She succeeds in inducing the god 
to punish Agamemnon and his army; a false dream 
encourages the king to go out against the Trojans, who, 
hearing that Achilles is no longer fighting, profit by their 
strategic superiority (their reinforcements are close at 
hand, Agamemnon can get none from nearer than 
Greece) to offer battle, instead of merely standing on the 
defensive (9. 352 ff.). The result is a series of engage- 
ments in which Agamemnon loses far more men than 
he can afford {II. 2-8). Now Agamemnon offers a full 
and handsome honour-price to Achilles, who puts him- 
self in the wrong by refusing it (9 passim), but is later 
induced to let Patroclus go at the head of his followers, 
the Myrmidones (16. i ff.), to keep the Trojans from 
actually burning the Greek camp. Patroclus, however, 
is killed fighting (16. 786 ff.), and Achilles, on hearing 
the news, is frenzied with grief (18. 15 ff.), hastily 
reconciles himself to Agamemnon, goes out the next 
day, routs the Trojans, and kills Hector (19-22). He is 
wearing armour specially made for him by Hephaestus 
(18. 468 ff.), as his own had been worn by Patroclus and 
fallen into the hands of Hector. He then gives Patroclus 
a magnificent funeral (23) and, warned fay his mother 
(24. 137), lets old Priam ransom Hector’s body. 

4. His death is foretold in the Iliad (22. 359-^0) ; he is 
to be slain by Paris and Apollo. The Odyssey (24. 35 ff., 
a doubtfully authentic passage) describes the fight over 
his body, his funeral, and the mourning of Thetis and 
the other sea-nymphs over him. Later authors add the 
following details, among others. 

5. He had his education from Chiron (see e.g. 
Pind. Nem. 3. 43 ff., developing II. ii. 832). '\%en the 
contingents were gathering for the Trojan War, Peleus, 
or Thetis, knowing that he would die at Troy, hid him 
in Scyros, dressed as a girl. Here he met Deidameia, 
daughter of Lycomedes, king of the island, who bore him 
Neoptolemus (q.v. i). Calchas having told the Greeks 
that Troy could not be taken without him, Odysseus with 
other envoys found him and discovered his sex; after 
which he went willingly with them (so unnamed and 
rather doubtful cjxlic poets in schol. II. 19. 326, and 
many later writers). On the way to Troy, the Greeks 
landed in Mysia, and there Achilles wounded Telephus 
(q.v. i) in battle, afterwards healing him (so the Cypria, 
which also makes Achilles marry Deidameia after the 
affair in Mysia). Still according to the same poem, the 
army then reassembled in Aulis, where the affair of 
Iphigenia (q.v.) occurred, went on to Tenedos, where 
Achilles’ and Agamemnon had a quarrel, and finally 
reached Troy, where a number of e.vploits of Achilles 
are recorded (killing of Cycnus and Troilus, checking of 


a plan to abandon the enterprise, etc.). After the events 
in the Iliad, Troy was reinforced successively by the 
Amazon Penthesilea and by Memnon (qq.v.), who were 
both slain by Achilles. Immediately afterwards he was 
killed by Apollo (or Paris, or Apollo in the shape of 
Paris). So far the Aethiopis. 

6. Further details are mostly erotic. Achilles arid 
Patroclus were lovers (e.g. Aesch. fr. 135 Nauck) ; other ' 
loves were Troilus (Serv. on Aen. i. 474), Polyxena 
daughter of Priam (Hyg. Fab. no), Helen (Lycophron 
171 f., where he merely dreams of her; Paus. 3. 19. 13, 
where he is united to her in Leuce), and, oddest and 
earliest, Medea (Ibycus and Simonides ap. schol. Ap. 
Rhod. 4. 814; Lycoph. 174; in the Elysian Fields). The 
story that he was made intmlnerable by Thetis (save for 
the heel in which he traditionally got his death-wound, 
originally no doubt from a poisoned arrow) by being 
plunged into Styx is not found earlier than Statius (Achil. 
1. 134, whereon see schol. 269). It is a common folk-tale. 

A useful collection of references will be found in the art. 
‘Achilleus’, in Roscher’s Lexikon. H. J. R. 

ACHILLES TATIUS (i) of Alexandria, author of tlie 
Leucippe and Clitophon (to. Kara AevKLTrmjv /cat KXeiro- 
<f)tvvTa) and probably the lastof the extant Greek novelists, 
wrote not later than c. a.d. 300. His identification by 
Suidas with a writer of more serious works, including a 
treatise on the sphere (see next article and cf. Firmicus 
Matemus, c. a.d. 350), is difficult to credit, and the 
statement that he ultimately became a Christian bishop 
may be rejected as a reflection of the tradition about 
Heliodorus (q.v.). A. T. presents his story as a narrative 
heard from the hero’s lips ; but the setting, which is not 
plausible, is soon forgotten, though Clitophon continues 
to recount his experiences in the first person. The 
adventures, amorous and other, are according to pattern, 
but they are less heroically conceived and more sensa- 
tionally treated. A. T., with Heliodorus in mind, seems 
to have attempted to substitute realism for idealism, but 
by stripping off the heroic glamour he only exposes the 
incredibility of the material. Perhaps he had little 
interest in his plot, which he is always ready to abandon 
in favour of some irrelevant or barely relevant digression. 
Though the rhetoric is at once more ambitious and more 
ridiculous than in the other novels, A. T. has a certain 
h’veliness of style and power of description. He was 
popular in later times and much esteemed by Byzantine 
critics; Photius placed him second to Heliodorus only 
on moral grounds and wrote an epigram in praise of his 
novel {Aiith. Pal. 9. 203). 

Text and translation : S. Gaselee (Loeb). Commentary : F. Jacobs 
(1821). Style and diction: L. Castiglioni, Rio. Fi/. 1906 aniByz.und 
Neugr. Janrb. 1923; F. Garin, Riv. Fit. 1919; H. DSrric, de Longi 
Achillis Tatii Heliod. memoria (1933). Life and work: S. Gaselee 
(Loeb): D. B. Durham, CPhil. 193S. See also novei., cheek. 

' R.M.R. 

ACHILLES TATIUS (2) (probably 3rd c. a.d.), author 
of a Greek commentary on Aratus, the only surviving 
part of his work Ilepi ajialpag. 

Ed. E. Maass, Commentariorum in Aratum Reliquiae (1898), 25; 
PIFi. 247. 

ACHBLLEUS, rebel in Egypt, a.d. 296-^7, not the 
Domitius Domitianus of the coins, but his chief assistant. 
Donaitianus revolted in summer 296 and was conquered 
by Diocletian in person early in 297. His revolt was 
probably not related to that of Coptos and Busiris, 
but was due to economic distress connected with 
Diocletian’s reform of the coinage. 

Seston, Milanges d’arch. (1938), 184 ff. H. M. 

AClLIUS, Gaius, Roman senator and historian, who 
interpreted for Cameades, Diogenes, and Critolaus in 
the Senate in 155 d.c., wrote a history of Rome, in Greek, 
from early Italian times to his own age, certainly to 
184 B.c. (Dion. Hal. 3. 67. 5); it appeared c. 142 (Livy, 
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Per. S3 reading C. Acilius). His senatorial tradition 
is seen in the anecdote of Scipio and Hannibal (Livy 
3S* 14- S)* His work was reproduced in Latin by a 
Claudius, probably Claudius (q.v.) Quadrigarius, who 
would then have incorporated it in his annalistic form. 

H. Peter, HRRel, i* (1914), pp. exxi, 49; M, Gclzer, Hermes 
*934,48. A. H. McD 

ACILIUS, see also attianus, glabrio. 

ACOUSTICS, see Pin’sics, para. 7. 

ACRAGAS (Lat. Agrigcntnm), a Doric colony founded 
by Gela (582 b.c.) on fertile Sicanian territory in south- 
west Sicily, the birthplace of Empedocles and Philinus 
and powerful rival of Syracuse. Its tyrant Theron, 
Acragas’ earliest personality apart from the half-mythical 
Phalaris (c. 565), helped Gelon of Syracuse to crush 
Carthage at Himera (480). After expelling Thcron’s son 
Thrasydaeus (471), Acragas became a wealthy, pugna- 
cious democracy, possessing temples as amazing to 
Pindar (PytJi. 12. 2 f.) as to modem visitors to Agrigento. 
It was, however, sacked by Carthage (405) and, although 
somewhat revived by Timoleon (338) and Phintias 
(286-280), its Punic Wars misfortunes prevented it from 
regaining real prosperity until it became a civitas 
deaimana subject to Rome. By Verres’ time it was quite 
wealthy and c. 43 b.c. obtained Roman citizenship. 
Although not mentioned in imperial history Acragas has 
always remained a large city, productive of grain, wine, 
olives, cheese, salt, sulphur, and textiles. 

Strabo 6. 272. Diod. bbs. n-23. Thuc. 6. 4; bk. 7. Polyb. 
I. I7f.j g. 27 (excellent description). Livy 24. 35; 25. 4of.; 
26.40. Cic. Verr. passim. P. Marconi, j4ffr<gen/o (1929). V. BiSrard, 
Bibliogr. topogr. (1941), 40. E. T. S. 

ACRISIUS, in mythology, son of Abas, king of Argos, 
and his wife AglaTa, father of Danac and brother of 
Proetus (q.v.). After Abas’ death the two brothers 
quarrelled; in their warfare they invented the shield. 
Proetus, defeated, left the country, returned with troops 
furnished by his father-in-law lobates, and agreed to 
leave Argos to Acrisius, himself taking Tiiyns; both 
were fortified by the Cyclopes. See schol. Eur. Or, 
965. Cf. PERSEUS (i). H. J. U. 

ACROAMA, see anagnostes. 

ACRON, Helenius (2nd c. a.d.), wrote commentaries 
(now lost) on Terence {Adelphi and Etmuchus at least) 
and Horace ; but evidence for a commentary by him on 
Persius is slender. The extant pseudo-Acron scholia on 
Horace (cd. O. Keller, 2 vols., 1902-4) appear in three 
recensions of which tlie earliest dates from the fifth cen- 
tury. Alongside of excerpts from Porphyrion (q.v.), these 
scholia may contain genuine Acron material; but their at- 
tribution to him (not made in any MS. before the isth c.) 
is probably due to a humanist. Sec scholarship, Latin, 
and cf. TcufTcl,§ 3650; Schanz-Hosius, § 601, j. F. M. 

ACROPOLIS, a detached hill-site containing a town or 
temples, but pre-eminently the Athaiian Acropolis, a 
rocky eminence to the south of the Greek town, precip- 
itous to north and cast, sloping steeply to south but 
more accessible from west. As fortified in the sixth 
century B.c. it w.is roughly an oval about 1,000X480 ft., 
with main axis cast and west and with approach steps 
thnist forward from west salient; it was a sanctuarj’ site 
from very early times, associated later particularly with 
.^thcna. llierc are evidences of pre-Greek walls, but 
Cimon (q.v.) built great retaining walls on south and 
cast early in fifth century n.c., when the principal 
buildings were the old Athena Temple or Hccafompcdon 
(f. 550 B.C., enlarged c. 530), and the old Parthenon 
(r. 490), of which, os of oilier sixth-century’ temples in 
Stone, important sculptural remains exist. 


Under Pericles, after the destruction of Persian wars, 
tlie Acropolis w’as made glorious by the rebuilt Propylaca 
(q.v.), the little temple of Athena Nikd beside it, and the 
rebuilt Parthenon (q.v.), the Erechtheum (q.v.) being 
added slightly later. The colossal statue of Athena 
Promachos, the precinct of Artemis Brauronia, and an 
adjacent hall {Chalkothekc, completed before 400 B.c.), 
were between Propylaea and Parthenon. There are 
foimdations of other fifth-century buildings against the 
north wall. Though placing of buildings was influenced 
by structural and religious requirements, recent research 
(Stevens, op. cit. below) has show'n that the approach to 
the Parthenon from the Propylaea was an ordered though 
asymmetrical scheme. On south slope outside the wall 
were, from east, the Theatre of Dionysus (6th c. b.c. and 
later), the Stoa of Eumenes (c. 260 B.c.), and the Odcon of 
Herodcs Atticus (c. A.D. 167). 

M. L. D'Oorc, The Acropolis of Athens (190S); G. P. Stevens, 
The Periclean Entrance Court of the Acropolis of Athens (New York, 
1936). See also ATHENS (topography). T. F. 

ACROSTIC. Acrostics were perhaps composed in 
Latin earlier than in Greek. They were used by Ennius 
and the composers of Sibylline oracles (Cic. Div. 2. 
1 10-12). Phlegon (q.v.) cites two examples from oracles 
(Mir. 10, pp. 76 ff., Keller). Cf. also Anth. Pal. 14. 148 
(to Julian the Apostate), GGM r. 238-9 (where the 
acrostic determines the authorship of a work), Dionysius 
Periegeta (GGM 2. 102 ff., 109 ff., 513 ff.), the acrostic 
prologues (of uncertain date) to Plautus’ plays, and the 
beginning and end of the Homenis Lalimis, giving 
(Silius) Italicus as the autlior. A comedy-prologue of the 
third century B.c. has a series of lines beginning with 
a, j3, etc. (O. Schroeder, Nov. Com. Fragm. (1915), 65). 

H. Diels, Sibyltinische Blatter (tSgo), J. D. D. 

ACTA. Under the Roman Republic magistrates took an 
oath, on entering office, to respect the laws of the State. 
With the fall of the Republic and the increasing scope 
and importance of the emperor’s enactments (loosely 
called Acta), it was desirable that these should acquire 
a permanence comparable with that of the laws. 
Magistrates, therefore, emperors included (Dio Cass. 
60. 10), took the oath to observe the Acta of previous 
emperors, except those whose Acta, directly after their 
death, were explicitly rescinded (rcscissio actortnn) or at 
least excluded from the oath. Thus no oath was taken 
to observe the Acta of Tiberius, Gaius, G.nlba, Otho, 
Vitcllius, Domitian, or Caracalla; though it is clear, 
from the evidence of Gaius, Irtst. i. 33 (citing an edict 
of Nero) and Digest 48. 3. 2 (citing an edict of Domitian), 
tliat the wise enactments of even bad emperors might 
survive their death. The exact definition of Acta was 
not easy. The term was eventually held to cover the 
‘(3onstitutioncs Principum’ (i.e. edieta, dccrcta, and re- 
scriptd) ; but the difficulties arising from a loose defini- 
tion of it were apparent when Julius Caesar’s Acta were 
ratified by the Senate after his murder (Cic. Phil. 

I. 16 ff.). A second difficulty concerned the relation of 
the Acta of the Jiving emperor to those of his pre- 
decessors. The first recorded case of an oath to observe 
such Acta was that taken by all the magistrates to observe 
the Acta of Julius Caesar in 45 b.c. (Appian, BCiv. 2. 
106). Similar oaths were taken to observe the Acta of 
Augustus in 29 and in 24 b.c. (Dio Cass. 51. 20; 53. 28). 
The more moderate emperors, as Tiberius and Claudius, 
sought to restrict the oath to the Acta of Dhajs .Augustus, 
excluding their own Acta (.Suet. Tib. fiy.Tac. Ann. 1.72; 
Dio Cass. 60. 10), but, with the increase of autocracy, the 
oath came to include the Acta of reigning emperors. 

'lite Acta Senntus (or Commentarii Smatsis) consti- 
tuted the official record of proceeding? in rise Senate 
under the Roman Empire, the .senator respnns Puk for ti-.c 
record being, since the reign of Tiberius, 'elected by the 
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emperor (Tac. Ann. 5. 4). The Acta Diuma were a 
gazette, whose daily publication dates front 59 b.c. 
(Suet. lul. 20) ; it recorded important social and political 
news, and was read not only at Rome but also in the 
provinces (Tac. Ann, 16. 22). The Acta Senatus were 
preserved and could be consulted by senators. Tacitus 
used, or depended on authorities who used, both these 
' (e.g. Ann. 15. 74) and the Acta Diiima {Ann. 3. 3). 

J. P. B. 

ACTAEON, in mythology, son of Aristaeus (q.v. i) and 
Autonoe, daughter of Cadmus (q.v.). A keen hunter, 
he one day came upon Artemis bathing; offended at 
being thus seen naked by a man, she turned him into a 
stag and he was chased and killed by his own hounds ; so 
first in Stesichorus ap. Paus. 9. 2. 3 (see Viirtheim, 
Stesichoros’ Fragmente und Biographic (1919), 29); most 
famously in Ovid, Met. 3. 138 ff. Other versions of his 
offence were that he was 2 ieus’ rival with Semele 
(Acusilaus, fr. 33 Jacoby = Apollod. 3. 30) or that he 
boasted that he was a better hunter than Artemis (Eur. 
Bacch. 339-40), and that he wished to marry Artemis 
(Diod. Sic. 4. 81. 4). But to see any deity uninvited 
brings destruction (Callim. Lav. Pall. 101-2). For repre- 
sentations in art of his death, cf. P. Jacobsthal, Marburger 
Jahrbuchf. Kunstwissenschqft v. H. J. R. 

ACTE, Claudia, Nero’s favourite freedwoman, came 
from Asia Minor; hence her alleged descent from the 
Attalidae. Nero’s passion for her was encouraged by 
Seneca in Agrippina’s despite. She became very 
wealthy. Replaced by Poppaea, she apparently remained 
at court, since she deposited Nero’s remains in the tomb 
of the Domitii. 

A. Stein, PlPiii. 288 ; PIR', C 1067. A. M, 

ACTIO, see law ajto procedure, rom^, II, para. 6. 

ACTIUM, a flat sandy promontory on the Acamanian 
coast, south of the entrance to the Ambracian Gulf, 
forming part of the territory of Anactorium. There was 
a temple of Apollo there at least as early as the fifth 
century b.c. Actium was the site of Antony’s camp in 
31 B.C., and gave its name to the naval battle fought just 
outside the gulf, in which he was defeated by Octavian. 

Strabo 7. 324-5. For the campaign and battle: Horace, Epod. 9; 
Velleius 2. 84-5; Plutarch, Antony, 61-8; Dio Cassius 50. 9-35. 
Modem literattire; J. Kromayer, Hermes 1899 and 1933; T. Rice 
Holmes, Architect 0/ the Roman Empire i (1928); W. W. Tam and 
G. W. Richardson, yibS xsd and xxvii (1931 and 1937). G. W, R. 

ACTORIONE, see moliones. 

ACUSILAUS, of Argos, lived 'before the Persian Wars’ 
(Joseph. Ap. 1-13) and compiled J’evcaAoytat, trans- 
lating and correcting Hesiod, with ingenious conjectures 
but no literary merit 

FHGs, too; FGrHi. a, 

ADAERATIO, a technical term in use during the Late 
Roman period for payment in money for official duties, 
especially taxes which had been originally payable in 
kind. The new institution developed as a consequence 
of an improvement in money economy throughout the 
Roman Empire after the reforms of Diocletian and 
Constantine. The expression was much later than the 
habit to which it gave the name. ‘Adaeratio’ seems not 
to have been used before a.d. 409 and 'adaerare’ not 
before 383, the Greek eqmvalents dnapyupiafios and 
iiapyopiafios not before Justinian. Tax-debts in kind, 
and (somewhat later) part of the dues connected with the 
annona (q.v.), and even military obligations, could be 
discharged in money. Officials sold legally and illegally 
their remunerations in kind to tax-collectors against 
money allowances reckoned in genuine or (more often) 
fictitious market prices, until government decrees regu- 
lated such exchange rates for private and for official use. 

Humbert, in Dzr.-Sag. s.v.; O. Seeck, in PW t.v. F. M. H. 


ADAM-KLISSI, a mound in the plain of the Dobrudja 
(S. Rumania), containing two Roman monuments : (i) an 
altar inscribed with the names of at least 3,000 Roman 
soldiers, which commemorates the defeat of Cornelius 
Fuscus or (more probably) of Oppius Sabinus in the 
Dacian War of Domitian (a.d. 85); (2) a trophy, dedi- 
cated by Trajan to Mars Ultor in 109, to signalize his 
final victory over the Dacians. Below the mound Trajan 
founded a small town, Tropaeum Traiani. 

B. W. Henderson, Five Roman Emperors (1927), 162-3, 302-7. 

M.C. 

ADEIA, permission given by the Athenian Ecclesia to 
make proposals or give information under special circum- 
stances: e.g. proposals (i) to revoke sentences of atimia 
(q.v.), or to remit State debts; (2) to rescind a special 
clause forbidding the alteration of certain laws or 
decrees (Thuc. 2. 24. i; 8. 15. i); (3) to impose an 
eisphora (q.v.), or to borrow from the treasury of Athena. 
For a grant of adeia, at least in case (i) above, a quorum 
of 6,000 votes was necessary. Adeia was also necessary, 
for non-citizens, to make supplication to the assembly 
or lay information about crimes of which it took cogni- 
zance {see ecclesia). A similar procedure was observed 
in many other Greek States, A. W. G. 

ADHERBAL, SeCNUMIDIA. 

ADIABENE {Hadiab), district of the two Zab rivers 
in north Mesopotamia. A Seleucid eparchy, it became 
a vassal kingdom, later a satrapy, of Parthia, and was 
constantly involved in her internal disputes and in her 
wars with Rome. One of the dynasties of Adiabene 
embraced Judaism (Joseph. AJzo. 17-37). AfterTrajan’s 
conquest it became the Roman province Assyria (q.v.) ; 
the two names were thenceforward interchangeable. 

M.S. D. 

ADLECTIO. Under the Roman Republic a man could 
enter the Senate {see senatus) either by holding a 
magistracy or by having his name placed on the senatorial 
roll by the censors. Admission by this second means 
(which Sulla temporarily suppressed) was known techni- 
cally as adlectio under the Principate. Adlectio was also 
employed to accelerate the magisterial careers of 
senators ; an ex-quaestor, for instance, who was adlectus 
inter praetorios, like Germanicus in a.d. 9 (Dio Cass. 
56. 17), could proceed directly to the consulship. 
Princes of the Imperial house might be adlected by the 
Senate-r-e.g. Germanicus and Drusus, son of Tiberius, 
in A.D. 9 (Dio Cass. 56. 17), following the precedent set 
for Octavian in 43 b.c. (Augustus, Res Gest. i). Though 
the right of adlection had been largely employed by 
Julius Caesar, it was exercised cautiously by the first 
emperors, and only in connexion with the holding of an 
official lectio senatus or the tenure of the censorship : by 
Augustus probably, and certainly by Claudius {ILS 968) 
and by Vespasian and Titus {ILS 1024). After Domitian 
the right of adlectio was exercised as a normal power of 
the emperor. Men were adlected inter quaestorios (i.e. 
to the rank of ex-quaestors in the curstts honorum), inter 
aedilicios, inter tribunicios, inter praetorios. Adlectio inter 
consulares was an iiuiovation of Macrinus and met with 
opposition (Dio Cass. 78. 13); under the constitution of 
Diocletian and Constantine it became common, 

J.P.B. 

ADMETUS, see alcestis. 

ADONIS C^Scovis), in mythology, the son of Cinyras 
(q.v.), king of Cyprus, by an incestuous union with his 
daughter Myrrha or Smyrna, according to the usual myth 
(Ov. Met. 10. 298-559, 708-39). The beautiful youth was 
beloved by Aphrodite. While hunting he was killed by 
a boar, or, in some accounts, by the jealous Hephaestus, 
or by Ares disguised as a boar. Panyasis (in Apollod. , 
Bibl. 3. 183) calls A. the son of Theias and Smyrna. 
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Aphrodite concealed the infant in a box and entrusted 
it to Persephone, who was unwilling to restore him till 
Zeus decreed that A. should spend part of each year on 
earth with Aphrodite, part in the underworld with 
Persephone. A. was a divinity of vegetation and fertility, 
whose disappearance marks the harvesting of the crops 
(cf. Euseb. Praep. Evang. 3. ii. 12). He is akin to the 
Babylonian Tammuz; the name Adonis may be simply 
the Semitic title ‘Adon’, ‘Lord’, by which he was known 
in Phoenida. Byblus was especially sacred to A., and 
his death, which annually stained the river Adonis with 
•his blood, was localized at the near-by Aphaca (Lucian 
D. 6-9). He was worshipped at Amathus in 
Cyprus, and it was probably from Cyprus that his cult 
was carried, by the fifth century, to Athens, where he 
was, at least partially, identified with Eros. His cult 
existed only in conjunction with that of Aphrodite 
(q.v., para. 3), to whom swine seem to have been 
sacrificed only where she was associated with A. 

The Adonia. At Byblus there was a period of mourn- 
ing for the dead A., followed by the day of his resurrec- 
tion. At Alexandria the rites consisted of a magnificent 
pageant of the wedding of A. and Aplirodite ; the next 
day women carried A.’s image to the sea-shore amid 
lamentations (Theoc. Id. 15). The mourning of the 
women and the setting out of the ephemeral ‘Gardens 
of A.' on the house-tops marked the festival at Athens. 
There was perhaps considerable variation in the content 
as in the date of the festival, and much of the original 
intent of the rites appears to have been forgotten. In 
fifth-century Athens they were held in April, in Ptolemaic 
^CTpt perhaps in September, while under the Empire 
the accepted date was 19 July. The cult was especially 
popular with women. 


^V. W. Daudissin, Adonis und Esmun (1911); J. G. Frazer, Adonis 
Allis Osiris 1 . Separate atudics on the Adoniai M. P. Nilsson, 
Gritehischf Festc (1906), 384-7; F. Cumont, Syria 1927 and :93s ; 
A. S. F. Gow, 7 IJS 1938 (detailed coranjcntary on Theoc. is); 
F. U, Walton, liarv. Tlttol. Rev, 1938. F. R. W. 


Gai. I. 132, 134. These troublesome and antiquated 
formalities were finally abolished by Justinian ; hence- 
forth a datio in adoptionem (a declaration of the natural 
father iii presence of the adopter and the child before 
the magistrate) was sufficient. 

4. Adoption, since it was a method of acquiring patna 
potestas, could originally be by men only, and its object 
was that, in the absence of natural children, the family 
and its sacra should be carried on by the Iteres, who 
would also succeed to the family property. Adoption by 
women, allowed in post-classical times as a soladum 
liberontm amissonm, shows a change in conception. 
Other innovations were brought about by adopting the 
principle that adoptio imitatiir naturam, of which one re- 
sult was the rule introduced by Justinian that the adopter 
must be at least eighteen years older than the person 
adopted. Under him complete severance of the adopted 
person from his original family was no longer necessary. 

5. The classical form of adoption gave to the adopted 
the position of a filius familias in the new family with 
all its duties and rights, especially in regard to inherit- 
ance. The new member of the family was bound to it 
by the agnatic and gentile tic. He received his adoptive 
father’s name and rank : a plebeian adopted by a patrician 
became patrician and vice versa. For the defence of the 
adopted against the disadvantages of a premature 
cmancipatio his right to the succession in the new family 
was preserved by a law of Antoninus Pius. By a further 
development the adopted person kept his right of succes- 
sion in his former family and did not come under the 
patria potestas of the adoptive father (this is the adoptio- 
Minus plena in Justinian’s law; its roots lie in the popular 
law, cf. PLips. 28 and POxy. 9. 1206). Only in special 
cases, as in that of adoption by a natural ascendant, did 
the full effects of tlie ancient adoptio plena remain un- 
altered. 

G. Desscrteaui, Effels de Vadronation (1892); W. W. Bucldand, 
A Text-book of Roman Law (1921), ch. 3: R. Monicr, Studi Alber- 
tom i (1933); G. CastcUi, Scritti giuridict 1 (1923), 165-97. A. B. 


ADOPTIO, a Icg.nl act by which a Roman citizen — sui or 
alicni iuris — enters another family and comes under the 
patria potestas (q.v.) of its chief. When the adopted 
person is sui iuris the act is called adrogatio. The original 
development of adrogatio is an independent develop- 
ment; but it has some characteristics in common with 
adoptio in the strict sense (i.c. of a person aliati iuris), 
such ns the artificial creation of a patria potestas, the 
capitis danimitio {mutatio familiae) of the adopted person, 
and the same effects with regard to the rights of succession 
and property. 

2. Adrogatio effects the fusion of two families, for 
together with the adrogatus all the persons under his 
power (potestas, snanus) and all his property pass into 
the family of the adrogator. In early times a public act 
Was nccessarj' for the validity of adrogatio'. the vote of 
the comitia curiala preceded by an investigation by the 
pontiffs; by the time of Cicero the comitia were replaced 
by thirty lictors, who gave their assent as the representa- 
tives of the curiae. These forms of adrogatio, which 
were valid only for Rome, were inaccessible to tlie 
provincials, who, therefore, applied directly to the em- 
peror: this was the origin of adrogatio per rescriptum prin- 
cipis whicli became obligatory after Diocletian. After 
Antoninus Pius itnpubcres could be adrogated, in post- 
d.sssical times women too. 

3. The adoptio of a fiHus familias had a more private 
character. It was executed according to a rule of the 
XI 1 Tables (see rATitiA pottstas) by a complicated 
mechanism of three snar.eipaticmcs effected by the natural 
father with two intervening manumissions m.adc by the 
future adoptive father and a final collusive findicatio 
fdii. Tins procedure by which the fatltcr lost his potestas 
ever the eon end tlie adopter acquired it is described in 


ADRASTUS, the name of several mythological persons,, 
the only one of importance being the son of Talaus, Idng 
of Argos. His name, if it means ‘the unescapabic’, is 
very appropriate to a warrior-prince and gives no grounds 
for supposing he was originally 0 god. In historical 
times he had a cult at Sicj’on and Megara (see Famcll, 
Hero-Cults, 334 ff.). Probably much of the tradition 
concerning him is derived from the lost cyclic Thebais', 
whether it has any historical content is doubtful. 

Wlicn a young man he was driven out of Argos by 
d>7iastic rivalries and took refuge in Sicyon with his 
mother’s father Polybus (q.v.). He married Polybus’ 
daughter and succeeded him as king (II. 2. 572 and 
scholiast there; Find. Nem. 9. 9 ffi, with schol.); after- 
wards he remmed to Argos, making terms with Amphi- 
araus (q.v.). While reigning there he received in his 
house 'Tydeus and Polynices (qq.v.), both exiles, and 
recognized in them the lion and boar to whom he had 
been bidden many his daughters, Argcia (to Polynices) 
and Dcipylc (to Tydeus) (see, e.g., Apollod. 3. 58-9). 
He then undertook to restore them, and began by 
attempting to set Polynices on the throne of Thebes. 
The army was led by himself, his two sons-in-law, and 
Parthcnopacus (originally Adrastus’ brother, in later 
accounts son of Atalanta, q.v.), Amphiaraus, Capancus, 
and Hippomedon — the famous Seven against 'niches; in 
some lists the exiles are omitted and Mccistcus and 
Etcoclus substituted (see Wilamowitz-Mocllendorff, 
Aischylos Interpretationcn, 97 fif.). On the way to Thebes 
the army halted at Ncmea, and there were shouTi the 
way to vvater by Hypsipyle (q.v.). While she vras thus 
engaged her ch.argc, the baby Archemorus, was kiikd by 
a serpent; Amphiaraus secured her pardon and die 
Ncmtan Games were founded in memorj’ of the infant 
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(see especially Eur. Hypsipyl^. The attack on Thebes 
■was a complete failure, only Adrastus escaping home, 
thanks to his marvellous horse, Arion. Our chief 
authorities here are Aeschylus, Septem and some odes 
of Pindar, notably Ol. 6. 12 and Pyth. 8. Ten years 
later Adrastus led the sons of the Seven, the Epigoni, 
against Thebes with better success; the city fell, but 
Adrastus’ son Aegialeus was killed in the fighting. 
According to the earlier story (Paus. i. 43. 1) the aged 
Adrastus died of grief on the way home; a sensational 
and late account (Hyg. Fab. 242. 5) makes father and son 
bum themselves alive ex responso Apollinis. H. J. R. 

ADRIA, a Greek colony at the Po estuary, probably 
dating back to the sixth century, but of uncertain origin. 
It prospered by its trade widi the Etmscan mlers of 
north Italy, but fell into decay in the fourth century, 
after the occupation of north Italy by the Gauls and the 
recession of the Adriatic Sea. The historian Philistus 
took refuge at Adria from Dionysius I of Syracuse and 
wrote his ZiKeXiKa there. M. C. 

ADRIANUS of Tyre (c. a.d. 113-93), sophist, pupil 
and successor of Atticus Herodes at Athens. He subse- 
quently taught rhetoric at Rome and his works included 
fieXirai, epideictic speeches, and treatises on tSeai and 
ardaeis. 

ADRIATIC SEA (o J 48 pia?; mare Adrialictm or 
superum). This term was used indifferently with that 
of ‘Ionian Sea’ to denote the gulf between Italy and the 
Balkan Peninsula. Its southward limit was extended by 
some authors to include the sea east of Sicily. In pre- 
historic times it was a route by which Baltic amber 
(q.v.) and perhaps also Bohemian tin (q.v.) reached 
Italy and Greece. Greek exploration of the Adriatic 
was mainly the work of the Phocaeans, who penetrated 
to its upper end by 600 b.c. (Hdt. i. 163); but Greek 
colonization was relatively late and sporadic. The south- 
east coast was settled from Corinth and Corcyra in the 
late seventh and the sixth centuries, their chief founda- 
tions being ApoUonia and Epidamnus (qq.v.). Emigrants 
from Cnidos occupied Black Corcyra {Ctirzold), and 
Syracusans (probably refugees from Dionysius I) took 
possession of Issa {Lissa). But the north Dalmatian coast 
was not colonized. Temporary settlements were made by 
Rhodes in south Apulia (Strabo 14. 654 ; probably in the 
sixth century). In central Italy Ancona was a solitary 
Greek foundation. Adria and Spina (qq.v.) at the Po 
estuary throve temporarily on trade with the Etruscans, 
and finds of coins in the Po valley indicate Tarentine 
trade up the Adriatic in the fourth century. 

Adriatic commerce and colonization were impeded 
by the brigandage of the Illyrians on the south Dalmatian 
coast, where deep recesses and off-shore islands provided 
ideal pirate bases. This nuisance was eventually sup- 
pressed by the Romans, who swept the Adriatic with a 
war-fleet after the First Punic War (229 and 219 B.c.), 
and from the time of Augustus patrolled it ■with a 
regular police flotilla. But Greek trade in the Adriatic 
fell away after 300 B.c., and the Romans made little use 
of this sea except on the crossings from Brundisium and 
Ancona (qq.v.). 

R. L. Beaumont, J'JTS 1936, 159-204. M. C. 

ADROGATIO, see adoptio. 

ADTJLIS or ADULE, on west coast of the Red Sea (in 
Annesley Bay near Massowa), was used by Ptolemies II 
and III for elephant-hunts, and became an important 
export-mart for African and re-exported Indian wares, a 
caravan-route leading thence inland. Greeks and Indians 
frequented it. When the Axumite kingdom rose (ist c. 
A.D.; see axumis) Adulis became their main port and 
base (for voyages to E. Africa and India), surpassing all 


others in the third century a.d. Two famous inscrip- 
tions (combined in OGI 54) are among its monuments. 

Periplus M. Ruhr. 4; Ptol. Geog. 4. 7. 8; 8. 16. ii. E. H. W. 

ADULTERY. I. In Greek States the punishment of 
adultery (poixeta) ordinarily took the form of private 
self-help. A law of Draco allowed a man to kill anyone 
caught in the act with his wife, mother, sister, or 
daughter; according to a law of Solon the offended 
husband could deal with the adulterer as he liked. The 
adulterer could, however, buy himself off by paying a 
money penalty. It was also open, alike to interested, 
persons and to others in the first instance, to enter a 
legal prosecution against him. Penalties were very severe 
and differed in the individual States. The husband of a 
woman convicted of adultery was compelled to repudiate 
her, otherwise he became liable to atimia (q.v.) by a law 
of Solon. In the Greco-Egyptian papyri some marriage 
contracts (so the oldest one, PEleph. i) prescribe a 
pecimiary penalty for adultery. 

II. Roman Law. The punishment of adultery (sexual 
intercourse of a married woman with a man other than 
her husband) was first regulated by Augustus in the 
Lex Itilia de aduUeriis coercendis (ante 18 B.c.). The- 
mention of a legendary law of Romulus (Dion. Hal. 2. 25), 
punishing the adulteress with death, is doubtless an 
anticipation of an old rule adopted in judgements of 
family councils or of the usage of killing the adulterous 
woman and her partner caught in flagranti (cf. Gell. 
10. 23; Val. Max. 6. i. 23). In the Republican period 
the repression of adultery became less rigorous; but a 
reaction against the decay of ancient custom was brought 
by the above-mentioned Lex Julia, which introduced 
severe penalties. By this law the father was allowed to 
kill his adulterous daughter and her paramour, when 
caught in the act in his or her husband’s house; a 
husband could in certain cases kill the adulterer, but 
not his wife. The normal penalty for adultery was the 
banishment (in the form of relegatio, q.v.) of both guilty 
paitners — ^but in diversas insulas — confiscation of parts 
of their property, and for the woman the loss of half of 
her dowry. The husband was obliged to divorce imme- 
diately, otherwise he was punished as a leno (procurer). 
The accusation of adultery had to be made by the 
husband or the wife’s father within sixty days after the 
divorce; after this time it could be made within four 
months by anyone, on the ground that the adultery was 
an offence against morality. A special criminal court 
(quaestid) was instituted for cases of adultery; it was 
presided over by a praetor, and had much work to do : 
Dio Cassius (76. 16) relates that in his first consulship 
there were about 2,000 suits for adultery pending. The 
procedure shows an interesting peculiarity: slaves could 
exceptionally be examined (under torture) against their 
dominus. Adultery committed by a concubina was treated 
as that of a married woman. 

The penalties of the Lca: Julia, to which a special title 
is dedicated in Justinian’s Digest (48. 5), were made 
more severe by the Christian emperors. Constantine 
introduced the death-penalty; Justinian confirmed it 
(Nov. 134. 10), and restored the husband’s right to slay 
his adulterous wife, but he restricted the right of making 
a charge against the guilty persons to the relatives. 

Greek Law: J. H. Lipsius, Das attische Recht i (1905), 429 f.; 

A. Berger, Slrajklauseln in d.'Papyrusurkunden (1911), 218. 

Roman Law: Mommsen, Rvm. Strafr. (1899), 627 f., 688 f.; 

Ph. Lotmar, Milanges Girard !! (1912), 143 f.; E. Volterra, ‘Storia 
deir Bccusatio adulterii’, Studi econ.-giur. dell’ Univ. Cagliari 1928; 

B. Biondi, 'Poena Adulterii*, Studi Sassaresi xvi (1938). A. B. 

ADVOCATUS. The parties to a trial, under Roman 
procedure, could be assisted in botli its stages, in iure 
and aptid iudicem, by legal advisers, palroni, oratores, or 
advocati. (For the difference in this terminology, not 
very essential, see pseudo-Asc. in Cic. Div. 4, whose words 
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imply that the advocate’s part was a modest one : ‘aut ius 
suggerit aut pracsentiam suam accommodat amico’.) 
Being experienced in law and procedure, they helped the 
party widi teclinical advice ; but they were also expected 
to be versed in oratory, as their task often included the 
delivery of a speech on behalf of the client. The activity 
of advocates was supposed from the earliest times to be 
gratuitous ; but it is certain that they did not refuse gifts 
or money for their services. The Lex Cincia (204 b.c.), 
and again Au^stus, forbade this practice, but legislation 
remained fruitless, so that later emperors could not do 
other than recognize that the advocates — now defined as 
‘qui causis agendis quoquo studio operantur’ (Ulp. Dig. 
so. 13. 1, It) — might receive a hmiorarittm (or palmarium, 
if payment was conditional on the case being won). The 
intervention of an advocatus was considered in classical 
times so necessary that the praetor promised in his 
edict to assign one to those who were without legal 
assistance. Under the later Empire the standing of the 
advocates improved considerably, as the professional 
jurists became increasingly rare. They formed a special 
corporation and were attached to individual courts, 
where they could defend the interests of their clients, 
acting generally as their legal representatives (which 
they were not in earlier times). Diocletian in Ius 
Edictum de pretiis fi-xed the ma-ximum fees for the 
different functions performed by advocates; Justinian 
limited the honorarium to 100 aurci. The majority of 
his collaborators at the composition of the Digest were 
advocates. 

Mommsen, Rom. Strafr. 674 ft., 705 ff.; A. Checchini, Studi di 
ordtnamntio proces. i (1925), 1 10 ff.j L. Wenger, Proccdura civ. rom. 
(ttansl. R. Orestano, 1938), 80, 320 f. A. B. 

AEACUS, in mythology, son of Zeus and Aegina 
(daughter of the river-god Asopus), ancestor of the 
Acacidac, the (post-Homeric) genealogy being: 

Acacus=T=Endcis (daughter of Sciron of Megara) 

I 1 

Thetis^i’Pelcu* Hesionc=|=Tclamon^Eriboca 

Acliillcs'jsDcidamcia Tcucer AiasyTccmcssa 

Ncoptolcmua Eurj-saces 

Some accounts give Acacus a tliird, illegitimate son, 
Phocus, who was killed by his brothers; tliey conse- 
quently left the island of Aegina (so named from their 
grandmother). Aeacus was celebrated for his piety. In 
response to his prayers a drought came to an end 
(Isoc. 9. 14-15 and later authors). Because the popula- 
tion of the island was scanty, or had died of a plague 
sent by Hera, he besought &us to help him, and tlie 
god turned a swarm of ants into men, who were, there- 
fore, called Myrmidoncs (Hes. fr. 76 Rzach ; Ov. Met. 
7. 517 ff.). He judged between the gods (Find. Istlim. 
S. 25); built part of the walls of Troy (Find. 01 . 8. 31 ; 
no other authoritjO- After his death he became a judge 
of the dead (Isoc. loc. cit.; Plato, Ap. 41 a, Grg. 523 e). 

H. J. R. 

AEDESrUS (d. c. sx>. 355) of Cappadocia, Neoplaton- 
ist, pupil of lamblichus and teacher of Maximus, 
Chrysanthius, Priscus, and Eusebius Mjmdius. Hc_ set 
up a school of philosophy in Pergamum. No writings 
remain; biography by Eunapius. 

PWi.oM. 

AEDILES. Tlic r.cdiles originated as nvo subordinate 
cflicials of the ptebs, created to assist the tribunes, whose 
sacrosanciity they partly shared, cither for the main- 
tenance of the prison, or, ns is more hl:ely, to super- 
intend tlic common temple (acdcs) and cult of the piebs, 
that of Ceres (q.v.). Soon their functions began to extend 
to the administration of public buildings ip general, 
p.articu!atly to the oversight of the arcliivcs, both 
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plebiscita and senalus consulta. With the addition in 
367 B.c. of two aediles curules, elected from the patricians, 
the acdileship became a magistracy of tlic whole people. 
After the admission of plebeians the curule magistracy 
was held alternately by eitlier order, but in the Empire 
tvas omitted by patricians. The office was elective — 
cither in the concilium plebis, or, for the cundcs, in the 
comitia tributa — and annual, being held after 367 for the 
consular, not the tribunician, year (sec calendars, para. 
6). Curules ranked below praetors, plebcii at first below 
tribunes but eventually with the curules. The office was 
non-essential in the curstts honorum, but its connexion 
with the games rendered it useful to men with political 
ambitions, and it was the first office to confer full 
senatorial dignity and the ius imaginis. The competence 
of either branch was the same. Their duties were the 
atra urbis, cura annonae, and cura ludonim sollemnium. 
Cura urbis meant care for the streets of Rome, traffic 
regulations, public order in religious matters and cult 
practices, care for the water-supply and the market, 
especially the supervision of weights and measures. 
Consequently they had powers of minor jurisdiction. 
Fines exacted went to separate chests for plcbeii and 
cundes. Out of the cura urbis developed the atra annonae, 
the maintenance and distribution of the corn-supply 
(see annona), a heavy charge until Julius Caesar created 
special aediles Ccriales for this duty, which passed under 
Augustus to the praefcctus annonae and other officials. 
Care for the public games, which grew out of their 
urban administration, increased in importance with the 
growth of wealth and political rivalry in the later 
Republic, till tlie greater part of the expense was borne 
by the aediles as a means of gaining popularity and 
votes. Augustus, however, transferred the games to the 
praetors. The ludi Romani and the Mcgalesia fell to the 
cundes, the ludi Ceriales and plebcii to the plebeians. 
Aediles are also found as the normal minor administrative 
officials of all Roman municipalities (see municipium), 
and in corporate bodies such as vici (sec vicus) or 
collegia (see clubs, bo.man). See also aerabium. 

Livy; Dion. Hal.; Cicero, Vcrrtncj, 2 .and 5. 14. G. Dc Sanctis on 
origins, Riv.Fil. 1932; Kubitschck.'Acdilis'inPfr; E. Komcmann, 
Klto 191s: Mommsen, Rum. Slaatsr. ii*. 470 f. A. N. S.-W. 


AEDITUUS (older Aeditumus), properly the keeper 
or sacristan of a consecrated building, aedes sacra. In 
practice two kinds of official were so named, (a) a man of 
rank and standing, who was responsible for the upkeep 
of the building, (b) a servant, often a slave, who did the 
actual work of cleaning, etc. 

SceMarquardt-\Vissovra,Rom..Sfflatrcfrtc.iii’.2i4ff. H. J. R. 


AEDON ('AtiBcuv), in mythology, daughter of Pandarcos, 
the son of Hermes and Mcropc. She married 2k:thu3 
(q.v.) and had two children, Itjdus and NcTs. Em^ying 
Niobc (q.v.), Amphion’s wife, for her many children, 
she planned to kill them, or one of them, at night; 
but It>'lus W.TS sleeping in the same room as they and 
she mistook the bed and so killed him. In her grief, 
she prayed to be changed from human form, and became 
a nightingale (aTjScuv). 

.See jcbol. Od. 19. 3*8, and cf. Roic, tiandb. Gh. Myth. 340. 


AEDUl, a Gallic tribe which occupied most of modern 
Burgundy. They appealed to Rome against the Arvemi 
and Allobrogcs (121 B.c.) and received the title oifratres 
consanguir.cique. During the Gallic War tltcy gave 
valuable though not whole-hearted support to Cksesar, 
and when they finally joined Vcrcingctorix in 52 their 
support was lukewarm. Under the Empire they became 
a dfitas foedrrata, and were the first tribe to furnish 
Roman senators. Duovsri rcpf.-jccd the Vergobretus as 
magistrate.^, and the hill-fort Bibracte was abandoned 
for Augustodunum (c. x 2 B.c.). Thcy_ took pa.n un- 
successfully in tlic rebellions of Saexovir (a-d. zi) and 
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Vindex (68). In the third century the region suffered 
heavily from civil war and barbarian invasion; the 
panegyrist Eumenius celebrates the relief measures of 
Constantius and Constantine. 

CILvii.4.00; O.Hirschfeld,KleineSchriften, 186-200; C. Jullian, 
ffist. dt la Gaule iii. 535-40; vi. 423-30. C. E. S. 

AEGAE (modem Vodend), early capital of Macedon, 
commanding the route from the Macedonian plain to 
upper western Macedonia. Formerly called Edessa, it 
formed a base for the Macedonian conquest of the 
coastal plain c. 640 B.C., was renamed Aegae, and 
remained the cult-centre of the royal house even after 
Archelaus moved the court to Pella (q.v.). Its strong 
position is illustrated in S. Casson, Macedonia, Thrace, 
and Illyria (1926), fig. 69. N. G. L. H. 

AEGEAN SEA, between Greece and Asia Minor. To 
it the modem name Archipelago was originally applied, 
but the ancient Greeks derived the name Aegean 
variously from Theseus’ father Aegeus (q.v.), who 
drowned himself in it; from Aegea, Amazonian queen, 
who was drowned in it; from Aegae city. They sub- 
divided it into Thracian, along Thrace and Macedonia 
to the north coast of Euboea ; Myrtoan, south of Euboea, 
Attica, Argolis, west of the Cyclades; Icarian, along 
(Asiatic) coasts of Caria and Ionia; Cretic, north of 
Crete. Some, like Strabo, treated the last three as 
separate, ending the Aegean at Sunium in Attica. The 
whole Aegean contains many islands in three groups: 
along the Asiatic coast, including Lesbos, Chios, Samos, 
Rhodes; a small group off Thessaly; Euboea and the 
Cyclades, a continuation or reappearance of the moun- 
tains of the Greek m ainl and. E. H. W- 

AEGEUS (Aiyeijc), almost certainly a humanization of 
Poseidon of Aegae; hence Theseus (q.v.) is sometimes 
called his son, sometimes Poseidon’s. In legend, how- 
ever, he is a king of Athens, son (usually) of Pandion and 
Pyha, daughter of Pylas, king of Megara. Bom in Megara, 
he afterwards conquered Attica. Probably Athenian 
claims to the Megarid in historical times have much to 
do with this and similar legends. Having no children, he 
consulted Delphi, and was told in riddling phraseology 
to be continent till he reached home (Eur. Med, 679, 
and schol.), but did not understand, and begat Theseus 
on Aethra, daughter of Pittheus, Idng of Troezen, who 
understood the oracle and purposely brought it to pass 
that the divinely ordained child should be his grandson. 
Later, he gave Medea a refuge on her flight from Corinth 
(see medea), and married her; their son was Medus 
(Hyg. Fab. 26. i, from some Alexandrian source). On 
her trying to poison Theseus when he arrived in Athens, 
Aegeus drove her out (different account in Hyginus, 
ibid. 2). Theseus freed him from the attacks of Pallas 
and his fifty sons, who were trying to overthrow him, 
and afterwards left for Crete to meet the Minotaur 
(see MINOS). On returning, however, he forgot to change 
the black sails of his ship, and Aegeus, seeing them and 
thinking his son dead, killed himself by leaping off the 
Acropolis or into the sea, hence, in this account (but see 
preceding article), called the Aegean (AlyaTou nehayos) 
after him. See, for connected accoimts, Plutarch, 
Theseus, and Apollod. 3. 206 ff. H. J. R. 

AEGIMIUS, a legendary king, son (or father, schol. 
Pind. Pyth. 1. 121) of Dorus, eponym of the Dorians. 
Being attacked by the Centaurs, he asked Heracles to 
help him, and in gratitude for lus aid adopted Hyllus 
(q.v.) and made Wm joint heir with his own sons — 
obvious Dorian propaganda. 

AEGINA, an island in the Saronic Gulf, inhabited from 
late neolithic times and in contact with Minoan Crete 
and Mycenae. It was conquered c. 1000 b.c. by the 
Dorians under Deiphontes (q.v.), son-in-law of Temenus 


of Argos. Early in the seventh century (probably) it fell 
to the Argive tyrant Pheidon and stmek the first coins of • 
Greece proper, the long-lived silver ‘tortoises’. Through- 
out the archaic period it was a naval power, often in 
rivalry with Samos (war with King Amphicrates ; voyages 
of Sostratus of Aegina and Colaeus of Samos ; establish- 
ments at Naucratis (q.v.); attack c. 520 on Samians 
settled in Crete). 

In 506 began the long stmggle with Athens. The 
Athenian fleet that won Salamis was raised ostensibly 
against the Aeginetans who had ‘medized’ in 491 ; but at 
Artemisium, Salamis, and Plataea they fought on the 
Greek side, winning the prize for vdour and much 
besides. To this period belongs the temple of Aphaea 
(q.v.) with its splendid sculptures, now in Munich. 

When Athens and Sparta became estranged, Aegina, 
the ‘eyesore of the Piraeus’, sided with the Pelopon- 
nesians. A decisive naval defeat in 459 led to its capture 
by Athens and incorporation in the Delian League (458), 
to which it paid 30 talents yearly. The Aeginetans 
helped to foment the Peloponnesian War, and on its 
outbreak were expelled from their island, which was 
occupied by Athenian cleruchs, among them the families 
of Aristophanes and Plato. Restored by Lysander in 
405 they received a Spartan harmost, and till its bequest 
to Rome by Attalus of Pergamum the island played a 
minor, mainly passive, r6le. Its supreme glory is to have 
inspired some of Pindar’s greatest poetry, including the 
eighth PjThian. 

Herodotus; Thucydides; Xenophon, Hellemca; Oxyrhynchuz 
Papyri v. 842, cols, i, 2, 3; Pindar; IG i*. 191 f.; A. Furtwangler 
and others, Heiligtum der Aphaia (1906); G. Welter, Aegina (1938, 
with good bibliography), P. N. U. 

AEGIS, attribute of Zeus and Athena, usually repre- 
sented as a goatskin. When Zeus shakes the aegis 
( 11 . 17. 593 S.) a thunder-storm ensues and he puts fear 
into Ae hearts of Achaeans. Athena and Apollo use the 
aegis to disperse enemies and to protect friends (II, 
15.229, 307; 21. 400). 

The aegis made by Hephaestus (II. 15. 307 ff.) for 
Zeus is indestructible, resisting even lightning (II. 21, 
400). That of Athena (II. 5. 738) is surrounded by Fear, 
Fight, Force, and Pursuit, and has a Gorgon-head in 
the centre. In art the aegis appears as an attribute of 
Athena from mid-sixth century on (A. Rumpf, Chalki- 
dische Vasen, 143). It is shown as a short cloak worn 
over the shoulders or, like a shield, over the left arm; it 
is bordered with snakes and has often the head of Gorgo 
in the centre. It is assumed that originally the aegis was 
conceived as a storm-cloud (Aesch. Cho. 585) and came 
to be regarded as a goatskin because of the similarity of 
words ai^ goat and Karaiyls hurricane. 

Dar.-Sag. b.v,; N. Prins, De Oorspronkelijke Bcleekenis van de 
AegisU 92 r). G. M. A. H. 

AEGISTHUS, in mythology, surviving son of Thyestes 
(see ATKEUs; so Aesch. Ag. 1605); but a version appar- 
ently Sophoclean (see Dio Chrys. 66. 6; cf. Apollod. 
Epit. 2. 14; Hyg. Fab. 87 and 88. 3-4) malces him the 
incestuous offspring of Thyestes and liis daughter 
Pelopia after the murder of the elder sons. His name 
suggesting the word a'f, a story is told, in connexion 
with that mentioned above, that he was exposed and fed 
by a she-goat (Hyg. ibid, and 252). When adult, he 
returned to Argos to avenge his father. All this is post- 
Homeric; the Odyssey (3. 517 ff.) evidently thinks of 
him as a baron having an estate near the domains of 
Agamemnon, and gives no reason for the quarrel except 
Aegisthus’ intrigue witli Clytemnestra (q.v, ; cf. i, 35 ff.). 
For his murder of Agamemnon and the revenge taken 
by Orestes, see the appropriate articles. H. J. R. 

AEGRITUDO PERDIC(C)AE, an anonymous Latin 
cpylh'on narrating the calamitous love of Pcrdicas for 
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his motlicr, Castalia. The ascription of the poem to 
Dracontius (q.v.) is unwarrantable, though it almost 
certainly belongs to his period. 

Texts: Vollmcr, PLM v*. 238; Anth. Lat. no. 808. 

A. H.-W. 

AEGYPTUS, see DANAUS, EGYPT. 

AELIA CAPITOLINA, see Jerusalem. 

AELIANUS (i), Clatoius (c. a.d. 170-235), generally 
luiown as ‘Aelian’, of Praeneste, w'here he was pontifex. 
He taught rhetoric in Rome, but later confined himself 
to writing. Extant works : J 7 . iSiornro^ (De Natura 

Animalitim), a collection of excerpts and anecdotes of a 
moralizing character, concerned chiefly with the animal 
world; IJoikIXt) taropla {Varia Historia), a similar 
collection dealing with human life and history ; 'EniaroXal 
aypoiKiKai, short stylistic exercises in letter form. Frag- 
ments exist, chiefly in Suidas, of U. irpovolas and TI. 6ei<av 
evapyeioiv, collections designed to illustrate the workings 
of providence and divine justice. 

Aelian’s philosophical ideas, notably that of universal 
reason as manifested in the animal creation, derive from 
Stoicism ; he is especially bitter against the Epicureans. 
His excerpts, largely derived from intermediate sources 
(Sostratus, Alexander of Myndos, Pamphilus, etc.), often 
supplement our knowledge of earlier writers. He 
enjoyed a reputation for Attic purity of diction (Suidas, 
Philostratus) ; he affects simplicity (d^eAeia) and lack of 
arrangement. His works enjoyed great subsequent popu- 
larity. He is probably to be distinguished from the 
author of a Tactica (see article below). 

Suidas; Philostr. VS 2. 31. Editions; R. Herchcr 1858 (preface); 
id. (Teubner) 1864. Criticism: W. Schmid, Atlicitmus (i8Sg) iii. i f. 
(lanRuacc); M. Wcllmann, Hermes xxvi (tSgi), xxvii (1892), xxii 
(1896), li (1916) (sources of i7. L t.); F. Rudolph, Leipz. Stud. 
vii (18S4) (sources of 77. i.). \V. M. E. 

AELIANUS (2), author of a TacticaQn Greek), probably 
in Trajan’s reign, on the long-dead Macedonian phalanx, 
mostly taken from Asclcpiodotus (q.v.). Its value is 
slight. 

Text: H. Kfichly and W. Rustow, Griecltische Krieetschriftstelkr, 

1855. 

AELIUS (1) PAETOS CATUS, Sextus (cor. 198 b.c.), 
a Roman jurist, was the author of the renowned work 
Tripcriita which contained the law of the XII Tables, 
an account of its development by legal interpretation, and 
the forms of the legis actiones. The work was later known 
under the name Jus Aclianum; Pomponius says of it: 
‘ueluti cunabula iuris continet’. A. B. 

AELIUS (2) TUBERO, Lucius, friend of M. Cicero 
and legatus to Q. Cicero in Asia, engaged in writing 
history; but of publication we have no proof. It possibly 
descended as material to his son, Q. Aclius (q.v. 3) 
Tubero, who shared his father’s interest both in history 
and in the Pompeian cause. J. W. D. 

AELIUS (3) TUBERO, (Quintus, jurist and annalist, 
who fought on Pompey’s side but became reconciled 
with Caesar, left pob’tics after on unsuccessful prosecu- 
tion of the Republican Q. Ligarius in 46 B.a, and wrote 
on jurisprudence and history (Pompon. Dt'g. i. 2. 2. 46). 
He was reputed to be an expert in public and pri%-ate 
law; he published several legal works which, however, 
did not enjoy a great popularity because of his sermo 
anttqims. In at least fourteen books, he treated Roman 
history from the origins to his own times; these frag- 
ments, however, may be from a monograph addressed to 
Oppius (Gcll. 6. 9. 11). Lisy cites him with 'Maccr 
(4. 23. I ; 10. 9. to), whom he may have taken ns model. 
Pliny cites a Q. Tubero for astronomical data (JJN 
j8.=3s). 

II. refer, HHIU!. R (1914). yn. ccrtiW end 308; W. Soltsu, 
Liziut' Cesthic}slr.:frk (1S97); cf. K. J. Bcloeh, Kim. Gnih. tcis. 


AELIUS (4), Lucius (L. Ceionius Commodus, son of 
L. Ceionius Commodus), praetor in 130, cos. I in 136, 
and adopted (as ‘L. Aclius Caesar’) later in the same 
year {CIL vi. 10242) as Hadrian’s successor; trib. pot., 
Dec. 136-7; cos. II, 137. Elegant, luxurious, and con- 
sumptive, he nevertheless governed the two Pannoni.as 
well (136-7). He died on i Jan. 138, honoured but not 
deified. {See also under verus, l.) 

_ S.H.A., Had. and Ael.\ Dio Cassius 69; P 7 iP, C 605; H. Mat- 
tingly, B.M. Coins, Rom. Emp. iii (1936), C. H. V. S. 

AELIUS (s) PROMOTTUS, physician from Alexandria, 
probably belonging to the period between Hadrian and 
Pertinax (a.d. 138-93). He wrote a book on curative 
methods called Avvapepov, sections of wlu'ch remain. 

PiVi. 328. 

AELIUS, see also s.v. Aristides, donatus, callus, Ha- 
drian, HERODIAN, MARCIANUS, SEJANUS, STILO, THE 0N(3). 

AELLO, see HARPYTAE. 

AEMILIANUS, Marcus Aemilius, emperor a.d. 253. 
While governor of Moesia he repelled a Gothic invasion 
and W’as saluted emperor by his troops (252). Next 
spring he invaded Italy and was accepted as successor 
to Gallus {sec trebonianus). His reign lasted only three 
months. When news reached Rome that Valerian had 
been proclaimed emperor, Acmilianus, who deserved a 
better fate, was assassinated by his own soldiers. 

H. Mnttingly, 77 LS xiv. s5-8. H. M. D. P. 

AEMILIANUS, see a/io fabius (7), scipio (ii). 

AEMILIUS , see AEAHLI ANUS, ASPER, LEPIDUS, PAPINIANU3, 
PAULLUS, REGILLUS, SCAURUS. 

AENARIA (or Inarime — a fanciful derivation from 
II. 2. 783): the largest island near Naples; nowadays 
Ischia. The activity of its now extinct volcano Epopeus 
(Typhocus’ grave according to some; Aen. 9. 716) 
rendered sojourn difficult for its successive Eubocan, 
Syracusan, Neapolitan, and Roman settlers (Strabo 5. 
248 f. ; Livy 8. 22). Acnaria was famous for its warm 
springs and potter’s clay (whence its Greek name 
Pithecusae: Pliny, HN 3. 82). 

V. Birard, Bitliogr. topogr. (1941), 78. E. T. S. 

AENEAS (i) (Atuelag or Alveas), son of Anchises and 
the goddess Aphrodite, a famous Trojan leader in 
Homer’s Iliad and the hero of Virgil’s Aeneid. In the 
Iliad he is said to have been respected equally with 
Hector (5. 467), and honoured like a god (ii. 58). He 
fought against Diomede (bk- 5), Idomencus (bk. 13), 
and Achilles himself (bk. 20). His actions are not 
strikingly heroic, and more than once he is protected 
or rescued by one of the gods, to whom he exhibits 
marked piety (20, 298, 347). Aeneas tvas descended 
from the younger branch of the Trojan royal house 
(20. 230 ff.), and had a grudge against Priam, who came 
of the elder branch, for not giving him his due (13. 4O0). 
But he himself hoped to succeed to the kingship (20. 1 80), 
and Poseidon prophesies that he and his descendants 
will rule over the 'I’rojans (20. 307). Aeneas is thus the 
one Trojan hero who has a definite future before him. 

From this hint tradition developed the legend of his 
flight from Troy with hi.s father Anchises (q.v.), his son 
Ascanius (q.v.), and his ancestral gods {see ra:'ATni) 
(Xen, Cyn. i. 15), and the legend of his subsequent 
wanderings. Arctinus represents him as retiring to 
Mt. Ida, and aftensnrds he was thought to have visited 
or founded many pbccs on the mainl-md of Greece and 
elsewhere, which either h.ad names resembling his own, 
like Ainos in Tliracc and Aineia in Chalcidioe, or 
possessed temples of Aphrodite, often with the cult- 
title Axycids, such as those in Lcucas, at Actium, end ct 
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EJymus in Sicily. This story of his wanderings was 
developed with the addition of other places, such as 
Delos and Crete, by later writers, especially by Hellani- 
cus, Timaeus, and 'Dionysius of Halicarnassus. The 
association with Sicily acted as a stepping-stone both to 
Rome and to Carthage. Stesichorus may have asserted 
that Aeneas reached ‘Hesperia’, but the story that he 
came to Latium appears first in Hellanicus. It became 
popular after the wars with Greece, when patriotism 
urged the Romans to seek a founder within the cycle of 
Greek legend, but among the enemies of Greece. Among 
Roman writers this development is found in Naevius 
and Ennius, in Q. Fabius Pictor and later historians, 
including Livy. Considerations of chronology later made 
Aeneas the founder, not of Rome itself, but of Lavinium, 
the head of the Latin League. The connexion of Aeneas 
with Carthage was known to Varro, and there is a 
possible earlier reference to the meeting of Aeneas and 
Dido in a fragment of Naevius. 

Virgil thus inherited a flat and disconnected story of 
Aeneas’ wanderings, a legend of his association with the 
foundation of Rome, and a hero with no definite charac- 
teristics, except a scrupulous piety. Out of this material 
he constructed the epic of the Aeiteid. The legends of 
the wanderings he wisely telescoped into the third book, 
while the association with Rome is developed into the 
great national theme of the poem. Virgil’s portrait of 
Aeneas is based on the piety ascribed to him by Homer, 
but this is amplified in the full sense of the Roman 
pietas into a devotion to his father, to his mother and the 
gods in general, and to the great destiny of Rome. If to 
modern readers he still seems colourless, and his ‘piety’ 
monotonous, the key to the understanding of Virgil’s 
Aeneas lies in the gradual strengthening of his character 
and purpose, which follows on his realization of his 
destiny as the founder of the Roman State. 

The Aeneid ends with the slaying of Tumus by 
Aeneas, but other writers tell of his meeting with Dido’s 
sister, Anna, on the banks of the Niunicius (Ov. Fasti 
3. 601 ff.) and of his purification in the river and his 
assumption to heaven with the title of Indiges (Ov. Met. 
14. s8i ff.). C. B. 

AENEAS (2), commonly called Tacticus, probably the 
Aeneas of Stymphalus who was general of the Arcadian 
League in 367 B.C., wrote several military treatises 
(epitomized later for Pyrrhus), of which the one on the 
defence of fortified positions, probably written soon 
after 357, has survived. As advice to the defenders of a 
besieged town it is rather elementary, though it contains 
interesting details ; but its real value is the light it throws 
on social and political conditions in early fourth-century 
Greece, for it is assumed throughout that the chief danger 
to the defence is not so much the enemy without the wall 
as the opposing faction within, who will betray the city 
if they can. Philologically, the work, as an early non- 
Attic document, has some interest for the study of the 
growth of the Hellenistic Koine. 

E. Schwartz, 'Aineias (3)’ in PIE; Illinois Grech Club, Aeneas 
Tacticus (Loeb, 1923); L. W. Hunter, Aineiou Poliorhetika (1927). 

W. W. T. 

AENESIDEMUS of Cnossos, Sceptic, probably of the 
Ciceronian period. Philo seems to have borrowed from 
him an account of the t/jottoi rffs (grounds of 

suspense of judgement). Works: JJvppwveioi Adyot, 
'Y-norvncoais els to. IJvppcLveia, Kara aortas, Ilepl ^syr^- 
aecns, Uptorr) elaayctiyrij. His aim was to restore the 
sceptical characterwhich the teaching of tlie Academy had 
under Antiochus’ influence lost. Diogenes Laertius (in the 
life of Pyrrhon) and Sextus Empiricus give many details 
of his teaching, which was substantially followed by 
Sextus himself. The Tponoi fijs ino'^s were directed 
against the reliability of the senses. 

PW i. 1023. W. D. Rz 


AlENUS, a Greek colony in Thrace at the mouth of the 
river Hebrus, founded by Mj'tilene and Cyme. It stood 
at the head of a trade route up the Hebrus valley and 
across the Thracian isthmus to the Black Sea. Its 
prosperity in the fifth and fourth centuries (temporarily 
interrupted by the rise of the Thracian kingdom of 
Shakes, q.v.) is attested by the high tribute which it 
paid in the Delian League and by its copious emission 
of coinage. Between 341 and 185 B.c. it passed through 
the hands of the Macedonian, Egyptian, and Pergamene 
kings; in 185 it was declared a free city by the Romans. 

S. Casson, Macedonia, Thrace, and Illyria (1926), 255-9. M. C. 

AEOLIAE INSULAE (nowadays Lipari Islands), seven 
volcanic islands off north-eastern Sicily, named after 
their fancied connexion with Homer’s island of Aeolus 
(Od. 10. I, etc.). The largest, Lipara, contained a 
Cnidian-Rhodian colony (c. 579 b.c.) which practised 
piracy in the fourth century (Livy 5. 28). The islands 
became a Carthaginian naval station, which Rome 
captured in 252 B.c. and later assigned to the Sicilian 
province. Under the Repubh'c Lipara was a civitas 
decumana (i.e. subject to tithe) but possessed Roman 
citizenship under the Empire. Volcanic eruptions were 
frequent on the islands, especially on Hiera {Vulcano), 
which was traditionally Vulcan’s abode ; to-day Strongyle 
(Stromboli) is the most active. Principal products: 
obsidian, sulphur, alum, pumice, coral. 

Strabo 6. 275 f. (confused); Pliny, UN 3. 92/.; Diod. 5. ?£.; 
23. 20; Thuc. 3. 88; Polyb. i. 21. 39; Cic. Verr. 3. 84. L. Zagami, 
IsoleEolie (ig^g); V. Berardi Bibliogr. topogr. (1941), 61. E. T. S. 

AEOLIC, see DIALECTS, GREEK. 

AEOLIS, the territory of the northernmost group of 
Greek immigrants to the western coast of Asia Minor, 
extending from the entrance of the Hellespont to the 
mouth of the Hermus — a linguistic and ethnological, not 
a geographical, imit. Near the end of the second 
millennium B.C. the Aeolians, deriving from Boeotia and 
Thessaly, planted their first settlements in Lesbos, and 
thence expanded northwards to Tenedos, and along the 
mainland coast to the east and south. 'The Troad was 
occupied much later (perhaps in the seventh century B.c.) 
by secondary colonization, principally from Lesbos. 
There must have been considerable racial fusion with 
the local barbarian inhabitants. Most of the Aeolian 
cities derived such prosperity as they enjoyed primarily 
from agriculture, commerce being of minor importance 
in Lesbos. The Aeolian settlements in the south were 
grouped together in a league, whose origin was probably 
religious. Its members were Aegae, Aegirusa, Cilia, 
Cyme, Grj’neum (where the temple of Apollo _was 
perhaps the central sanctuary of the league), Larissa, 
Myrina, Neonteichos, Pitane, Smyrna (later resettled by 
lonians), and Temnos. The most important cities in the 
north were : Antandros, Assos, Cebren, Gargara, Ilium, 
Neandria, and Scepsis. 

G. Hirschfeld, PfF, s.v. 'Aiob's (3)’. D. E. W. W. 

AEOLUS, (i) the ruler of the winds; in Od. 10, 2 ff. a 
mortal, son of Hippotes; he lives in Aeolia, a floating 
island, with his six sons and six daughters, who have 
married one another; he can tie up the winds in a sack 
to prevent them blowing. In Aen. 1.51 ff. he is a minor 
god and keeps the winds in a cave on Aeolia. Sometimes 
confused with (2) a son of Hellen (q.v.), eponym of the 
Aeolians and the Acolidae; 

AeoIusT=Enarete 


Cretheus Sisyphus Athamas Salmoncus Delon Magnes 


Perieres Macar(eus) Canace Alcyone Pcisidice Calyce 


Perimede (Ame Tanagra Melanippc) 
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Canace killed herself, or -was killed by her father, because 
of incest with Macarcus (Ov. Her. ii), Ame, or Mela- 
nippe, became by Poseidon mother of (3), another 
ancestor of the Aeolians; see Hyg. Fab. 186 and Rose 
ad loc. ; Euripides, frags, of MeXavlmrt] 7 j Becruwris and 
M. y ao^ij. H. J. R, 

AEON, see AION, 

AEPYTXJS, in mythology, son of Cresphontcs, king of 
Messcnia, also called Cresphontcs (see TGF 497) and 
Telcphontcs (Hyg. Fab. 137. 3). Escaping, as a child, 
when his father was killed by Polyphontcs, he returned 
with false news of his own murder and, after narrowly 
escaping death from his mother Merope, killed Poly- 
phontes, thus becoming king. H. J. R. 

AEQUI, primitive (Oscan-speaking?) mountaineers, 
inhabiting the valleys of the upper Anio, Tolcnus, and 
Himella in central Italy (Strabo 5. 228, 231, 237; Aen. 
7. 746). Expanding thence towards Latium, by 500 b.c. 
they held the mountains behind Tibur and Praeneste. 
During seventy years Hemici, Latins, and Romans 
found them, despite their small numbers (Livy 6. 12), 
even tougher enemies than their Volscian confederates 
(H. Last, CAH vii. 500). They established themselves 
on the Alban Hills and were not expelled until 431 
(sec ALGiDUs). Thereafter, however, Aequi are only 
casually mentioned until 304, when they apparently 
occupied t[jeir original central Italian area. Rome now 
almost exteiroinated them ; she established Latin colonics 
at Carsioli and Alba Fucens, gave the surviving Aequi 
civitas sine sujjragio and rapidly romanized them (Livy 
9. 45 ; 10. I. 9). The Aequian nation thus disappeared, 
although a municiptum Aequiatlonim sive Aequiculanomm 
is still recorded after 90 B.c, (Pliny, HN 3. 106); its 
name sundves in the district Cicolano north of the 
Fucine Lake. Their name (aequi) gave rise to the talc 
that the Aequi invented the iusfetiale (Livy 1 . 32). 

R. S. Conway, Italic Dialects i (1897), 300 f, E. T. S. 

AEQUrrAS, see personifications. 

AERARIUM, derived from aes, denotes 'treasury’. 
The main acrarium of Rome was the aerarium Satumi, 
so called from the temple below the Capitol, in which it 
was placed. Here was kept the State treasure, originally 
mainly of bronze, aes (hence the name), but including 
also ingots of gold and silver and other valuables. With it 
was associated a public record office, the tabulariiim(q.v.). 

The aerarium was controlled by the quaestors under 
the general supem'sion of the Senate, with a subordinate 
staff of scribac, viatores, etc. The tribuni acrarii (q.v.), 
men of a property-class a little below the knights, were 
probably concerned with making paiTnents from_ the 
tribes into the treasury. The Roman mint was associated 
witli the temple of Juno Moneta, but it is possible that 
the coinage of aes, ns opposed to gold and silver, was, at 
first at any rale, associated with the acrarium. The 
aerarium sanctius was a special rcscr\'c, fed by the 
5 per cent, tax on emancipations. Treasure was witli- 
drawn from it in 209 B.C. and on other occasions. Caesar 
in 49 B.c. insisted on seizing the reserve for his own uses, 

Caesar placed two aediles in charge of the acrarium, 
Augustus two pracfecti (28 B.c.) and then two praetors 
(23). Claudius (a.d. 44) placed it again under the 
quaestors, Nero, finally, in A.D. 58, under two pracfecti. 
The acrarium of the Empire at first dealt with important 
rc\-cnucs, but stood, effectively, at the disposal of the 
emperor. It steadily lost ground to the fisnis (q.v.) and 
sank to be a mere citj’-chest of Rome. See also fin.ance, 
roman. 

The acrarium militarr, founded by Augusttis in A.D. 6 
to provide for the pensioning of discharged soldiers, w.is 
fed by special grants and by the ■viccsima hereditatum, an 
estate-duty affecting only Roman citizens. It was 


administered by three praetors, at first drawn by lot, 
later nominated by the emperor, 

O. Hirschfcld, Die Kaiserlichen Ver.caltunssheamtcn fiQoe), 8 ff., 
i8ir.;RIg.s.v. H.m: 

AERARIUS, at Rome, the citizen who, having no 
land-property, was not registered in any Servian tribe. 
He was exempted from voting and military service, but 
had to pay a poll-tax in proportion to his means. The 
half-citizens (Caerites, q.v.) who were not landowners, 
from 353 B.c. onwards ; the Latins, even if they possessed 
estates; and the citizens of Capua after their rebellion 
(211), were also counted as acrarii. The class was 
suppressed (c. 312) by Appius Claudius and restored in 
304 by Fabius Rullianus, who retained, however, the 
distribution of the acrarii among the four urban tribes. 
People punished with removal from tlieir tribe for moral 
or military misbehaviour were also called acrarii. 

W. Kubitschek, PW, s.v.; Mommsen, Rom. Staatsr. iP. 392 ff.; 
strongly opposed by A. H. J. Grecnidge, Infamia (1894), 106 ff., 
who Bttributes the origins and meaning of the word acrarius ‘not to 
the tribes but to the centuries’, and by P. Fraccaro, Athenaeum 193'!. 

P.T. 

AES, bronze, i.e. copper, as generally used with alloy 
of tin, etc. 

Aes, by itself, can denote (i) a document recorded in 
bronze, e.g. the ground-plan of a colony, (2) 'stipendium’, 
‘military pay’, and from that ‘military service’, (3) the 
bronze list of recipients of free corn (acre incisi). Aes, 
with explanatory adjectives, has a wide range of uses: 
thus aes alienum (or circumforaneum) = ‘debt’, aes multa- 
ticium — ‘money raised by fines’, aes equestre = the 
grant to the knight to buy his horses, aes hordcarium = 
the allowance for the keep of the horses. Acs ct libra 
represented the old method of purchase, by touching the 
scales with a piece of bronze. 

All these uses depend on the fact that bronze was the 
first metal employed by the Romans to measure values 
(see COINAGE, roman). Most important is the reckoning 
tvith cardinal numbers and the genitive acris, represent- 
ing originally pounds of bronze, but, subsequently, 
perhaps, smaller amounts, as the aes fell from the full 
pound to two ounces, one ounce, a half, and even a 
quarter. The characteristic meaning, however, seems to 
be the original, ‘pounds’, so that, even in later days, 
when the silver sestertius was the unit of reckoning, it 
was equated to the old pound of bronze. When Gaius 
gives the limit fi.xcd by the Lex Voconia as 100,000 aeris, 
lie docs not mean an>'thing different from the 100,000 
sestertii recorded by Dio Cassius. 

PW, 8.V.; H. Mattingly, 'Acs and Pecunia’, Num. Chrou. 1943. 
21 IT. 

AESCHINES (i) (c. 390-aftcr 330 b.c.), the orator, son 
of Atrometus, an Athenian who, exiled by tlie Thirty, 
fled to Corinth. Returning to Athens some years later, 
he kept a school. Of A.’s early life we know little beyond 
tvhat is recorded by the malice of Demosthenes, from 
which the only truth which emerges is that he svas 
brought up in comparatively humble circumstances and 
had to earn his living at an early age. The fact that 
A. himself frequently boasts of his good education 
perhaps indicates on inferiority complex in this matter. 
He Mus first a clerk to some minor officials, and later .in 
actor. He served as a hoplitc at Mantinea and Tamynac, 
obtained political employment under Eubulus, c. 357 1'-C-* 
and W.TS subsequently clerk to the Ecdcsia. In 348 he 
was a member of the embassy sent to Megalopolis, when, 
having gone out as an opponent of Philip’s designs, he 
came back with changed views, having recognized, as he 
sa-vs himself, that resistance was impracticable. 'I svo 
years later he went svith Demosthenes .-tnd othep on the 
embassies which reniltcd in the pe.tce of Pluloer-nes. 
Demosthenes prepared to prosecute .*\. for taking bribes 
from Phiiip, and enlisted Timocrates cs his fellcnr- 
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prosecutor. A., however, prosecuted the latter as being 
a person of notorious evil character and therefore de- 
barred from speaking in public. He appears to have 
proved his case. In 343 B.c. Demosthenes brought 
the action in which he and A. delivered the speeches 
entitled De Falsa Legatione, and A. was acquitted by a 
narrow majority. In 339 he delivered before the 
Amphictionic Coimcil a provocative speech which led 
to the outbreak of the Sacred War. In 337, when 
Ctesiphon proposed to confer a crown on Demosthenes, 
A. impeached Ctesiphon for illegality; the case was not 
heard till 300, when A., having failed to obtain a fifth of 
the votes, was fined 1,000 drachmae. He retired to 
Asia Minor,' where he lived, according to Plutarch, as a 
professional sophist. 

2. Aeschines had no consistent policy; he was ad- 
mittedly an opportunist. Demosthenes definitely accused 
liim of changing front in consequence of bribes offered 
by Philip. A. admits having changed his views, but only 
when he found that the policy which he first advocated 
was impossible. He is further accused of having given 
false reports of Philip’s intentions, with a view to mis- 
leading the public. It is more probable that he was 
himself misled: a self-made man, vain of his success, 
inay well have been Imposed on by the subtie flattery of 
the adroit diplomatist who was able to convince even 
Isocrates of the purity of his intentions. But he cannot 
be acquitted of bad taste and lack of serious judgement: 
his speech to the Amphictions, which led to a riot and 
caused a war, was due, as he admits, to momentary 
exasperation, and, disregarding the serious consequences, 
he glories in the effect of his oratory on the audience. 

3. Speeches. Against Timarchus — ^who is accused of 
(a) private immorality, (6) prodigality, (c) corruption in 
public life. 

On the Embassy: The charge of -treason brought by 
Demosthenes really referred to the second embassy, 
though he implied that A. was corrupt both before and 
after. A. diverts attention by laying stress on the conduct 
of the first embassy, about which no specific charge had 
been laid. After an appeal for impartiality there follows 
an amusing narrative of the embassy. The main line of 
defence is that A. was himself deceived by Philip. He 
succeeds in thoroughly obscuring the issues, and the 
speech is a fine piece of advocacy. 

Against Ctesiphon: A, proposes to prove that Ctesi- 
phon’s proposal was illegal, his statements about Demo- 
sthenes untrue, and the result of his action harmful, 
(a) As Demosthenes was subject to evQvva {see 
EUTHYNA), it was illegal to propose to confer a crown on 
him; (6) it was illegal to malte the proclamation in the 
theatre; (c) the assertion that Demosthenes had acted for' 
the best interests of Athens was false. The first two 
charges are dealt with by legal argument, the third by 
a lengthy discussion of Demosthenes’ public policy. 

4. A man of dignified presence and fine voice, A. 
deprecated the use of extravagant gestures by an orator, 
preferring a statuesque pose. Proud of his education, he 
displays it by frequent quotation of poetry. In the use 
of historical argument he cannot compare with Demo- 
sthenes, but in a battle of wits he more than holds his 
own. His vocabulary is simple but effective, though 
occasional obscurities may be foimd in his sentences. 
Ancient critics ranked him lower than he deserves ; the 
fact is that he was not aiming at literary perfection ; his 
object was to produce a powerful effect on his audiences, 
and he was justified by the result. With no initial 
advantage of birth, education, or even principle, he 
raised himself by the force of his eloquence to a position 
of authority and importance. 

For general bibliography, tee attic oiutohs; passages in Dcino- 
elhenes, <fe Corona. Text: Blass (Teubner, 1908). Text and transla- 
tion: Adams (Loeb); Martin and Budd (Budi). Commentaries: 
In Cits., Gtvatkin and Shuckburgh; Sur I'ambanade, Jullien and 
Firin (1912). Index: S. Preuss (1896): J. F. D. 


AESCHINES (2) SOCRATICUS (4th c. b.c.), of the 
Athenian deme Sphettus, one of Socrates’ most devoted 
adherents, was present at his master’s condemnation and 
death. He founded no school of philosophy, but is said 
to have had Xenocrates as a pupil. He also wrote speeches 
for the law-courts, and taught oratory. He' fell into 
great poverty, but found a refuge at the court of Syracuse ; 
whether in the time of Dionysius I or in that of Dionysius 
II (i.e. after 368) is not known ; he returned to Athens 
after the expulsion of Dionysius II in 356. He is best 
known as the author of Socratic dialogues which were 
highly esteemed for their style and their faithfulness to 
Socrates’ character and way of speaking. Those which 
were pre^ certainly genuine are MtATidSw, KaJAlas, 
A^loyos, ’Acmaala, 'AXKi^idS-qs, Tr^Xavyris, 'Plvoiv, seven 
others passed under his name, but were judged by 
antiquity not to have the genuine Socratic character. 

Ed. H. Dittmar (1912) ; PW i. 1048. W. D. R. 

AESCHYLUS. (See also tragedy.) 

1. Life (525/4-456 b.c.) 

1. Aeschylus, son of Euphorion of Eleusis, a member 
of a Eupatrid family, was bom 525/4 B.C. (Marm. 
Par.) and witnessed the end of tyranny at Athens in 
his youth, and the growth of democracy throughout 
his life ; he fought at Marathon (Marm. Par.), where his 
brother Cynegirus met a noble death, and probably at 
Salamis (schol. Aesch. Pers. 429; Pausanias (114. 5) adds 
Artemisium, and the Life Plataea, but these reports are 
much less certain). On the strength of Ax. Ran. 885-7 
many have believed that he was initiated into the 
Mysteries. It is not clear what inference should be 
drawn from Aristotle’s statement (Eth. Nic. 3. i) Aat 
when accused of revealing the Mysteries, he replied that 
he did not know that what he said was something which 
might not be uttered. (Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 

2. 461) says that he obtained acquittal by proving that 
he was not initiated ; there is no agreement as to the plays 
in which the supposed revelation was made.) But 
his temperament was profoundly religious and intensely 
patriotic, and the effect upon it of the great events of 
his youth and manhood was seen in his assertion of the 
supremacy of Justice and his conception of Divine Gov- 
ernment. 

2. His first appearance in tragedy must have been 
very early in the fifth century (Suidas, s.v. ‘Pratinas’) and 
his first victory was in 484 (Marm. Par.). Of his extant 
plays, the earliest, the Supplices, cannot be certainly 
dated, the Persae was produced in 472, the Septem 
contra Thebas in 467, and the Oresteia (Agamemnon, 
Choephoroe, and Eumenides with the lost satyric Proteus) 
in 458; the Prometheus trilogy was probably one of his 
latest plays (see G. Thomson’s edition). He paid probably 
two visits to the court of Hieron in Sicily, the first not 
many years after the foundation by Hieron in 476 of the 
new city of Aetna, the second after the production of the 
Oresteia. On the first visit he wrote a play (Aetnae or 
Aetnaeae) in honour of the new city, and gave a per- 
formance of the Persae at Hieron ’s request; the second 
ended with his death at Gela in 456. No better reason 
for these visits need be sought than the attraction of such 
a centre of literary men as Hieron’s court; the causes 
imagined by old writers — ^his defeat by Sophocles in 
468, or by Simonides in the composition of an epitaph on 
the heroes of Marathon, or the collapse of the wooden 
theatre during one of his plays, or the unpopularity 
caused by the terrifying effect of the Eumenides — may be 
dismissed. The epitaph on his monument at Gela, in 
which his fighting at Marathon is mentioned, but not his 
poetry, may (as Pau?. i. 14. 5 asserts) or may not have 
been composed by himself. After liis death the Athenians 
decreed that anyone desiring to produce the works of 
Aeschylus should be granted a chorus by the archon 
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(F/t. Aesch.). In view of this, not too much must be 
mndc of Aristophanes’ allusion (Ran. 807) to disagree- 
ments between Aeschylus and the Athenians ; but, unless 
Aristophanes’ picture of him is wholly wrong, we can 
believe tliat he was by temperament somewhat aloof 
and warm-tempered as well as high-souled. The figures 
in the Life and in Suidas giving the number of his plays 
and victories are uncertain or corrupt. The catalogue 
of his plays in the Medicean MS. includes 72 titles, 
but omits 10 plays ascribed to him elsewhere, most of 
them probably correctly. The statement in the Life that 
his plays gained many victories after his death may 
well be true. 

II. WonKS 

3. 'The trilogies or tetralogies of plays connected in 
subject which arc certainly recorded are (i) the Lotus, 
Oedipus, Septem contra Thebas, and the satyric Sphinx. 
(^ the Prometheus AeanutTTjs, Pr. Avofia’os, and Pr. 
IJvp^opos; (3) the Oresteia (see above); (4) the AvKovp- 
yeia, including the Edoni, Bassarides or Bassarai, 
NcavtoKoi, and satyric Lyatrgus. No connexion of 
subject can be traced beUveen tlie plays produced in 
472 — the Phineus, Pcrsac, Glaucus Potnieus, and satyric 
Prometheus’, but it is practically certain that there was 
a Danaid trilogy including the extant Supplices, the 
Aegyptii, Danaidcs, and probably tlie satyric Amymone, 
and a number of titles have been grouped together with 
considerable likelihood : 

Myrmidoncs, Nereides, Phryges or "EuTopos Avrpa, 
with choruses attendant upon Acliillcs, Thetis, and 
Priam (see Wilamowitz, Interpret, p. 245). A papyrus 
fragment of the first play has been recovered (Supp. 
Aesch. p. 31). 

"OrrXoiv Kplais, Threissae, Salaminii, the first turning 
upon the contest for the arms of Achilles, the second on 
the death of Ajax, tlie third perhaps on the misfortunes 
of Teuccr. 

Argivi, Eleusinii, Epigoni (or Netnea, Argivi, Eleusinii: 
spe Wilamowitz, loc. cit. p. 68), dealing with the hostili- 
ties of Argos and Thebes ; the Eleusinii corresponded in 
subject to Euripides’ Supplices. 

Lcmnii, Hypsipyle, Argo, Cahiri, on the Argonautic 
story. (The Nemea may also have belonged to this group, 
and if so, one of the other plays must go. The statement 
in Atli. 10. 428 f. that Aeschylus brought drunkards on 
the stage for the first time in the Cabiri suggests a 
satyric play.) 

Bacchac, Xaniriac, Pentheus (order uncertain). 

_ diKTUorAKoi, Polydcctes, and Phorcidcs (satt'ric, JG 
iih 973), on the story of Perseus and connected legends. 
A papyrus fragment of the first-named has been published 
(Supp. Aesch. p. 71 ; D. L. Page, Greek Literary Papyri, 
8 ff. (Locb, 1940). 

Besides these, the Telcphus and Mysi probably belong 
to one group, the Afentnon and Wvxocrraoto. to another, 
and the Ixiori and Perrhaebides to a third. 

The titles not enumerated above include the Athamas, 
Artnae or Aetnacac, Alanaie, Atalantae, Hcliades, 
lieraclidae, Thalamopoioi (possibly an alternative title 
for one of the plays of the Danaid trilogjOj 'Icpciai, 
CaUisto, Cares or Europa (of which a papyrus fragment 
exists), Cressac, Niobc (for a considerable fragment, sec 
Greek Poetry and Life, 10(3 ff.; D. L. Page, op. cit. 2 fl.), 
Palamrdes, Pcnelnpe, Propornpei, Setnelc or Ilydrophoroc, 
Toxotides (on the death of Actacon), Philoctetes (see 
Dio Chrys, 52), Orithyia; and the s.atyric pkiys, iJion/o-ov 
Tpo^oi, Betupol rj ’JoOpiacral, Cereyort, Kr)p’jncs, Circe, 
l.eot:, 'OoToXoyoi, Sisyphus (possibly two plays, 27 . 
SpasrtlrTjT and 7 * 7 . rtrpowAioTjjj), y^oxu'/or/oL 

III. OF ms Wor.Ki 

^ 4. It was Ae.sdiylus who in all prob-tbilify organized 
the external pr«c.nt 3 tion of the drama on the li.ncs 


which were to become traditional — the rieh costumes, 
the decorative (though probably not in his time thick- 
soled) cothurni, the solemn dances. He seems to have 
had a speeial liking for gorgeous or impressive spectacular 
cflrects,_ such as were presented in the Supplices and 
Eumenides and, indeed, in nearly all his plays, though in a 
certain fondness for the barbaric (cf. Ar. Ran. 928 ff., 
962 f.) and in some experiments in mechanical devices 
which may have bordered on the grotesque his successors 
did not follow him. The Egyptian and Oriental dresses 
in the Supplices and Persae arc of a piece with his enjoy- 
ment of the geography of strange lands. The Persian 
Wars affected him as they affected Herodotus. His love 
of long and magnificent descriptions — the battle of 
Salamis in the Persae, tlie armour of the heroes in the 
Septem, the fall of Troy in the Agamemnon — is charac- 
teristic, and in a trilogy there was room for it. In other 
respects, too, he was a master of impressiveness — the 
long silences of some of his characters, the recurrent 
refrains (e<f>vpvia) of many choral odes, the solemn 
grandeur of Darius in the Persae, the litany of invocation 
in the Choephoroe, are sufficient illustrations. It must 
also have been he who created the tragic dialogue in the 
forms which became regular, tliough in him they some- 
times show (especially in stichomytliia, as compared c.g. 
with Sophocles) a certain stiffness, and there is not much 
adaptation of style to speaker. His characters are ‘typical’, 
in the sense that in most there is not much minute 
drawing of the details of character — Danaus is the 
cautious father, Pelasgus the constitutionally-minded 
king, Atossa the royal mother, Etcocles the champion and 
defender of his city, Prometheus the victim and the 
unyielding opponent of tyranny, and so on — and tliat 
most are the embodiment each of some great passion or 
principle which determines all their words and acts. 

5. ’The characters share the greamess of the issues 
which are worked out in their destiny, A man’s destiny 
depends on the interaction of two factors, his own will 
and the higher powers that rule the world ; each of the 
great personages of Aeschylus possesses a will that can 
rise to the conflict; but the Clytemnestm of the Agamem- 
non stands above them all as one in tvhom the imagina- 
tion of a poet is added to a commanding and relentless 
personality. Not that Aeschylus is incapable of pathos; 
but even in Cassandra there is no lack of strength. _ 

6. His choruses arc all very distinctly characterized, 
though still ‘typical’; the foreboding solemnity of the 
old men of the Agamemnon, tremulous, not what they 
were, but not prepared to endure an Acgistlius, contrasts 
sharply with the fussy, noisy terror of the women in 
Septan’, and the tender sjmpathy of the Oceanids with 
the savage joy of the Erinyes in their horrible office. The 
chorus in most plays serves as a foil to set off in relief 
the character of the leading personage. Now and then, 
as in the Watchman in the Agamemnon and the Nurse in 
the Choephoroe, there is a thorouglily homely character 
witlr little human touches. 

7. In the Frogs of Aristophanes Aeschylus is made to 
defend die ‘high-flowm’ language witli which he is 
taunted on the ground that great thoughts and minds 
need great words for their expression, in other words, 
that the grandeur of his style is of a piece with that of his 
characters and conceptions. The defence was a just 
one in a poet who had fought at Marathon; the critics 
belonged to an age when grandeur did not come 
naturally and was not taken .seriously. He ip not afraid 
of compound words of which each embodies a whole 
picture; of epithets strung together in a mass, passing 
rapidly from one metaphor to another, rather _ than 
giving* for comparison (as Sophocles docs) a tingle picture 
clearly and beautifully drawn ; of phrases suggesting the 
outline of some great imaginative idea, not so minutely 
analvEcd as to be expressible in simple language. He 
lives* in a world of metaphor, and his metaphors arc 
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drawn from a wide range of sources in human life and 
the natural world, and if sometimes strange, often give 
pictures of incomparable beauty. He is fond of lines 
consisting of but three resoxmding words, and does not 
mind an occasional repetition or a neglect of the caesura. 

8. The plot of an Aeschylean play is usually of the 
kind which Aristotle calls simple or straightforward 
(aTrXrj), i.e. uncomplicated by Trepnrireia or by recogni- 
tion scenes of the kind which often compose the crisis 
in his successors’ plays; events move relentlessly for- 
ward, as the divine plan works itself out. The connected 
trilogy was a form specially fitted for the presentation 
of the divine operation in its slow but certain working, 
and the forms of surprise, wliich were very telling and 
almost necessary when the action was confined to a 
single play and a single day, were less natural to 
Aeschylus. For what Aeschylus taught was the lesson of 
the ultimate justice of Providence, in whose designs the 
rival claims, whether of men or of supernatural powers, 
were at last reconciled and contending wills brought to 
work together within the tmiversal scheme of ordered 
government and goodwill towards men, which is what 
the name of Zeus signifies to him, and in which there is 
room for both Apollo and the Eumenides. That at least 
was the moral of the Oresteia and the Prometheus 
trilogy, and probably of the Danaid trilogy also, as is 
strongly suggested in the choruses of the extant play. 
Everything that is of the nature of v^pis, unless it has 
become incurable, must be pruned of its selfishness 
and its excess — the Danaids’ rejection of Aphrodite, 
the irreconcilability of Prometlieus, the savagery of the 
age of the Titans and the Furies. Zeus himself (this is 
perhaps the boldest of Aeschylus’ imaginations) has had 
to grow in wisdom and learn the spirit of good govern- 
ment. The current ideas of inherited evil, of the curse 
upon a house and the fatality of great prosperity, 
Aeschylus takes over but purifies. The curse will not 
fall on a man unless he calls it out by his own wrongdoing 
and so gives the demon in the house his chance, nor will 
wealth, perilous though it be, harm its possessor if he 
keeps himself free from v^pis', the stroke of Justice, 
however long delayed, will never fail to fall where it is 
deserved, but there may be at last, by the grace of God, 
an escape from the fatal chain of evil, and the cruellest 
suffering, like that of lo, may be seen in the end to have 
been only a step in a great and beneficent design of the 
Divine Will. 

9. In the history of his own time, no less than in 
legend as he interpreted or refashioned it, Aeschylus 
read the same lessons. We cannot fully explain the 
echoes of the history of contemporary Argos in the 
Supplices, but the antithesis of tyranny and freedom was 
in the air the poet breathed, and it is not far below the 
surface in any play. The failure of Persia was unmis- 
takably the downfall of v^pis, and as for. Athens, the 
salvation of the State lay in freedom and righteousness 
and in the reconciliation, through moderation on either 
side, of rival claims — that is the moral of Athena’s 
speeches in the Eumenides, a play which ends in a great 
festival of reconciliation, recalling at every point the 
Panathenaea, the festival of united Athens (see W. Head- 
lam, yHS 1906). 
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AESCULAPIUS, latinized form of Asclepius (q.v.). 
A. was brought to Rome from Epidaurus at the instance 
of the Sibylline Books, perhaps seconded by Delphi, 
after a plague in 293 b.c. Legend told how the sacred 
snake, incarnating the god, itself chose the Insula 
Tiberina for its abode, and there on i January 291 a 
temple was dedicated to A. (Livy 10. 47; epit. ii; 
Ov. Met. 15. 622-745; Fasti i. 289-94). The cult was 
patterned directly on that of Epidaurus, but of the 
minor deities there only Hygieia was received, to whom, 
from about rSo b.c. (Livy 40. 37) the name of the 
Italic goddess Salus was sometimes applied. They 
received a joint cult from the military in various parts 
of the Empire, but the relative strength of A. in Dacia 
and Spain may be due to Greek or Oriental elements 
there. The A. worshipped with Caelestis in and about 
Carthage is a Semitic god of the Eshmun type. 

W. A. Jayne, The Healing Gods of Ancient Civilisations (U.S.A. 
192s), ch. 7; J. Toutain, Les Cultes Patens dans VEmpire Remain 
i (1907), 330-8; E. J. and L. Edelstein, Asclepius (1945). F. R. W. 

AESEPUS, god of the Mysian river of that name, 
Hesiod, Theog. 342. 

AESERNINUS, grandson of Asinius Pollio (q.v.), an 
orator under Tiberius. 

AESON, see jASON (i). 

AESOP, see FABLE. 

AESOPUS (ist c. B.C.), tragic actor, ‘gravis’ (Hor. 
Epist. 2, I. 82), contemporary of Roscius (Quint. Jnst. 
II. 3. Ill ‘Roscius citatior, Aesopus gravior’), gave the 
young Cicero lessons in elocution. Auct. ad Her. 
(3. 21. 34) suggests that he was greatly his senior: as an 
optimate, he supported Cicero’s recall from exile (Sest. 
120-3), and returned to the stage for Pompey’s ludi, 
55 B.C., without much success (Fam. 7. i. 2). See -D/w. 
I. 80; Tusc. 4. 55; QFr. i. 2. 14. His son, M. Clodius 
Aesopus, was rich enough to he a wastrel (Hor. Sat. 
z. 3. 239; Pliny, HN 9. 122). G- C. R. 

AETERNITAS, see personifications. 

AETHER, see AITHER. 

AETHERIAE PEREGRINATIO, see peregrinatio 

AD LOCA SANCTA. 

AETHIOPIS, see epic cycle. 

AETHRA, in mythology, daughter of Pittheus, Idng of , 
Troezen, and mother of Theseus by Aegeus (qq.v.). 
Since Theseus was often called son of Poseidon, various 
explanations grew up. Aethra was sent by Athena (hence 
called Apaturia, the Deceitful) to the island of Hiera or 
Sphairia, where Poseidon met her (Paus. 2. 33. i); 
Poseidon visited her the same night as Aegeus (Apollod. 
3. 208, Hyg. Fab. 37. i); it was a tale invented by 
Pittheus to save her credit (Plut. Tltes. 6). Her appear^ 
ance as waiting-maid to Helen (II. 3. 144) also needed 
explanation; a story, apparently as old as the Cycle 
(Iliu Persis, fr. 3 Allen, cf. Apollod. 3. 128), says the 
Dioscuri carried her off wlu’Ie Theseus was in Hades, 
as reprisal for his kidnapping of Helen, and her grand- 
sons, Demophon and Acamas (qq.v.), fetched her home 
when Troy fell. H. J. R. 

A£TI 0 N, painter (and sculptor?), dated by Pliny 
352 b.c. In his most famous picture, the ‘Marriage of 
Alexander and Roxane’ (not before 327), Roxane was 
seated in the marriage chamber, Alexander standing 
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before her, Hcphacstion leaning on Hymen; Erotes 
fluttered round the chief actors and played with Alex- 
ander’s arms in the background. A. was probably not 
the sculptor mentioned by Theocritus {Epigr. 8) and 
Callimachus {Epigr. 24). T. B. L. W. 

AJSTIUS, Eclectic of the first or second century a.d., 
summarized in his Svvaywyr) TrepldpeaKovrcDV the opinions 
of the Greek philosophers on natural philosophy. These 
Placila are reproduced in the ps.-Plutarchean Epitome 
and in Stobaeus’ Eclogae, and have been edited by H. 
Diels in Doxograplii Gracci (1879), 273-444. They form 
one of our most important sources for the opinions of the 
philosophers whose works have for the most part 
perished. 

PlVi.-jos. W.D.R. 

AETNA, (i) Europe’s highest active volcano (10,758 
feet), lying between Tauromenium and Catana in Sicily. 
Its fertile lower slopes produce excellent grapes ; forests 
cover, the middle slopes ; the upper slopes arc bare. Its 
eruptions, which reputedly drove the Sicani into western 
Sicily, gre.atly impressed the ancients, who commonly 
attributed them to a giant, cither Typhon or Enceladus, 
buried beneath. Roman ruins near the summit prove 
that Aetna was frequently climbed (by Hadrian amongst 
others). Empedocles is said to have committed suicide 
there. 

(Lucilius], /le/na; Strabo 6. 273 f.; Find. i. 20 f.; Acsch. 
PV 351 f.; I.ucr. 6. O40f.; Verg. Aen. 3. S7of.; Gcll. 17. to. 
C. S. du R!che Prellcr, Italian Mountain Oeoiogy (J923). 

(2) A town lay at the southern foot of the volcano near 
Paterno. Originally a Siccl settlement named Inessa, 
it was renamed Aetna in 461 n.c., when Hieron’s Doric 
colonists, fleeing from Catana (q.v.), came there. Aetna 
was a Syracusan stronghold which Dionysius garrisoned 
with Campanians whom Timolcon ultimately ejected. 
Under the Romans it was a civitas deatmana which 
Verres plundered unconscionably. Its subsequent 
history is unknown. 

Strabo 6. 268; TIiuc. 3. 103; Died. bks. ii-xG; Cic. Verr, 3. 23. 
H4J 4* 5** E. r. S. 

AETNA, Latin didactic poem in 646 hexameters, was 
placed among Virgil’s minor works in early manuscripts. 
This ascription was doubted in Donatus’ day, and very 
few accept it now. Style, metre, and language point on 
the whole to the early Silver Age ; since the poem men- 
tions the volcanic activity of Campania as extinct, it 
cannot be placed later than the earthquake of a.d. 63. 
Seneca, Ep. 79. 5, prompted the ascription to Cornelius 
Severus, Ovid’s friend (an ascription supported by some 
later manuscripts), or to Lucilius Junior, Seneca’s 
correspondent; but Seneca’s words suggest a description 
of Aetna inside a larger work, not a separate poem on 
Aetna. 

Rejecting mithological explanations, the unknown 
author argues that the controlling force behind eruptions 
is wind operating at liigh pressure in narrow subterranean 
channels, and that die volcanic fire, produced by friction, 
gets_ a nutritive material especially in the lava-stone 
{lapit tnolaris). The poem is embellished by digressions. 
One passage (224-73) e.xtols pliysical science; another 
(604-46) narrates the devotion of txvo brothers who 
rescued tlicir parents during an eruption. Aetna makes 
difllcult reading, partly because of its corrupt text, 
partly because of the author’s style. He strains after 
brevity, overloads words and phrases, indulges freely in 
metaphor and personification ; in his terse mythological 
allusions, details arc taken for granted ns well known. 
Nevertheless, the work does not kick polish or animation ; 
and one respects the author’s earnest cnthu.siasm for the 
study of nature {r« ^!!^^;ogOI.OGy). Posidonius is prob- 
ably the chief sdentific source of Jletna (Sudhaus cd. 
59-S!); similarities of expression in Seneca’s Ncturalet 


Quaestiones seem to indicate, not a debt to Seneca, but 
a common source behind both works. Among poets, 
Lucretius and Virgil are the principal models. 

Texts; H. A. J. Munro, 1867: E. Bnehrens, PLM ii (18S0), 
revised F. Vollmer, PLM i (1927); M. L. dc Gubernntis (1911). 
With trans. (German) S. Sudhaus (1898); (French) J. Vessercau 
ft 90s): (English) R. Ellis (1901); J.W. and A.M. Duff, Elinor Latin 
Poets (Loeb, 1934). A. M. D. 

AETOLIAs a country bordered on the west by the 
lower arid middle valley of the river AcheloQs, and on the 
cast by Mt. Oxya, the watershed between Aetolia and 
Mails. It contains the southern continuation of the 
Pindus mountain range. While the mountains of north 
Aetolia run north and south, the main range of southern 
Aetolia runs east and west, cutting off the rich plains of 
central Aetolia by Lake Conope and Lake Trichonis 
from the coast of the Corinthian Gulf. The coast be- 
tween the mouths of the Achelous and the Euenus con- 
tains shallow lagoons but no good harbour. While five 
coastal towns, especially Pleuron and Calydon, were 
known to Homer, the religious centre of classical Aetolia 
lay inland at Thermum near Lake Trichonis, and its 
history was entirely that of a land power. Seclusion from 
the sea left Aetolia undeveloped in the fifth century n.c. 
(Thuc. I. s), little urbanized, and organized in tribes 
who formed a common front against Demosthenes’ 
invasion (426 B.C.). The natural avenues of expansion 
lay into Acarnania and northwards to Amphilochia and 
Malis; but Aetolia did not develop successfully along 
those lines until the third century n.c. 

W, J. Woodhousc, Aeto/ia (1897), N. G. L. H, 

AETOLIAN CULTS AND MYTHS. The chief 
divinities of Aetolia were Artemis, Apollo, and Athena 
(dedication of statues of all three by Actolians at Delphi, 
Paus. 10. 15. 2; of Artemis and Apollo only, id. 10. 16. 6). 
The cult centre of Artemis Laphria was Calydon (later 
Patrae, id. 7. 18. 8-13); Apollo was worshipped at 
Calydon, but principally at Thermum ; Athena is associa- 
ted with Pleuron (Stat. T/icb. 2. 726-31 ; Dion. Calliphon. 
57-9 = GGM i. 240). At Phistj’on the Syrian Aphrodite 
(see ATARGATis), to whom the epithet Phistyis was here 
applied, shared a temple, from at least 213/12 n.c., with 
tlje Mother of the (jods and the Virgin (Parthenos), 
possibly local deities in origin; the cult is known only 
from inscriptions. The cults of Dionysus (cf. Paus. 
7. 21. 1-5), Heracles, Zeus Soter, and some otlitrs arc 
also known. 

Prominent in myth arc Actolus, the reputed founder, 
and the family of Ocncus, Althaea, Meleager, and 
Dcianira (qq.v.). For tlie Calydonian boar-hunt sec 

MELEAGER. 

J. dc Keitz, De Aetolomm et Aeamanum jocmjpisi. Hallc. *9.1 1): 
W. J. Woodhousc, Aetolia (1897); for the inscriptions ecc /C ix, i 
nnd G. KbiTcnbacii, Sits. Bert. 1936; for the myths, C. Robert in 
L, FrcUcr, Griechiseke Mytholosie ii. i (1920), 85-100. F. R. W. 

AETOLIAN LEAGUE. The looser tribal organization 
of the Actolians gave way during the fourth century’ n.c. 
to a federal State (sympoUtcia, q.v.), which acquired con- 
siderable power already in the latter part of that century 
and rcLaincd it even during the first period of the Roman 
intervention. In the third century the Actolians exercised 
a protectorate over Delphi and through their expansion 
secured a controlling interest in the Amphictionic league 
(sec AMPIIICTIOS’IES). Since they normally were hostile 
to hlacedonia, they naturally became Rome’s first active 
allies within Greece proper. Their later hostility to 
Rome and co-operation with Antiochu.s III proved their 
downfall. Their conquests nnd outside influence were 
lost, and in 189 n.c. the Actolians were forced to accept 
a treaty ns subject allies of Rome. The Le.wnic was not 
dissolved, but all its imponance and influence were gone. 

At the head of the Ivcaguc wasp general elect cdan.nually. 

Tlie primary assembly had two regular meetings a year 
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and could be summoned for special sessions. The boule 
or synedrion, in which the cities were represented in 
proportion to population, contained some thousand 
members. Hence, particularly in time of war, much of 
the leadership fell to a smaller body, the apokletoi, itself 
containing over thirty members, probably a committee 
of the boule. At no time did the leadership of the League 
pass out of the hands of the Aetolians proper. This was 
in part because more distant States were not made regular 
members but merely bound to the League by isopoliteia 
(q.v.), which involved civil rights, protection, and poten- 
tial citizenship but no participation in federal affairs 
unless residence was established in a community possess- 
ing active citizenship. Grants of asylia (q.v.) by the 
Aetolians were not infrequent and were highly prized on 
account of their extensive use of piracy and the right of 
reprisal. See also federal st.ates. 

G. ICIaffenbach, introduction to JG’ ix. i; H. Flaceliire, Let 
AitoUens d Delphes (1937). J. A. O. L. 

AETOLUS (Ah-co^ios), eponym of the Aetolians. His 
legend seems to be founded on traditions of the relation 
between certain Greek peoples. Endymion, king of Elis, 
had three sons. Paeon, Epeios, and Aetolus ; he set them 
to race at Olympia, promising the kingship to the winner. 
Epeios won, hence the ancient name Epcioi for the people 
of the district; Paeon left the country and gave his name 
to the district of Paeonia; Aetolus had later to leave 
because of a blood-feud, and went to Aetolia, which is 
called after him (Paus. 5. i. 3-8). H. J.R. 

AFER, Gnaeus Domitius (d. a.d. 59), considered by 
Quintilian the best orator of his age. After his first 
spectacular success (the condemnation of Claudia Pul- 
chra, cousin of the elder Agrippina, in a.d. 26), he enjoyed 
a distinguished, but sinister, reputation. Prosecuted by 
the Emperor Gaius in 39, he saved himself by flattery 
and was made consul (Sept. 39). j. p. B. 

AFRANIUS (i), Lucius (b. c. 150 b.c.), Latin poet, 
was the most prolific composer of comoediae togatae, 
whose representation of domestic life in Italian towns 
he made more artistic and involved, with wider and 
coarser appeal. His plays were performed even in 
Imperial times, the most renowned being Divortitmi, 
Epistula, Fratriae, Privignus, Vopiscus. He admired 
Terence, from whom he confessedly borrowed, and was 
compared by Horace (Epist. 2. i. 57) with Menander. 
He portrayed chiefly family life and the ‘middle classes’. 
See DRAMA, ROMAN, para. 5. 

Fragments: O. Ribbeck, CRF’ 164 (3rd cd. Teubncr, 1897). 

E. H. W. 

AFRANIUS (2), Lucius (cos. 60 b.c.), of Picene birth 
(ILS 878), served under Pompey in Spain and against 
Mithridates, and was rewarded with the consulate of 60 
B.C., being elected by flagrant bribery and proving most 
disagreeable to Cicero; ‘quam ignauus et sine animo 
miles’. He became proconsul of one of the Gauls, prob- 
ably Cisalpina, and perhaps gained a triumph. From c. 
53 he governed Hispania Citerior as Pompey’s legate 
with three legions, and in 49 commanded at Ilerda. 
Pardoned by Caesar, he returned to Pompey, though 
charged with treachery by other Pompeians. He escaped 
from Pharsalus, but was captured and executed after 
Thapsus. G. E. F. C. 

AFRANIUS, see also burrus. 

AFRICA, see LIBYA. 

AFRICA, ROMAN. The Punic Wars (q.v.) made 
Rome heir to the Carthaginian Empire. In 146 B.c. 
Rome left most of the continental territory in the hands 
of Massinissa’s descendants and annexed merely some 
of the fertile lands round Carthage. This new province 


(roughly equivalent to modem Tunisia) covered c. 5,000 
square miles within a frontier from Thabraca to Hadru- 
metum; it was governed by a praetor from Utica (q.v.). 
Except for the new capital and six other favoured cities, 
most of the land became ager publicus (q.v.). Though 
the attempt of Gaius Gracchus to colonize Carthage 
failed, Roman and Italian merchants settled in Africa in 
large numbers. After the battle of Thapsus (46 B.C.) 
Caesar added to the province the Numidian territories 
of Juba I, and planned to restore Carthage as a Roman 
colony. 

2. Augustus promoted urbanization by founding six 
colonies, fifteen municipia, and thirty oppida libera in 
Africa. He placed the province under a proconsul at 
Carthage with command of the Third Augustan legion. 
After the rising of Tacfarinas (q.v.), Gaius made the 
proconsul a purely civilian official, and handed the legion 
and Numidia over to the legate. The westward expansion 
was carried on by Claudius, who organized Ae two 
provinces of Mauretania. The frontier was pushed 
southward slowly as the result of successful wars (e.g. 
against Tacfarinas) and the Saharan campaigns under 
Septimius. Roman Africa reached its greatest extent 
under Caracalla. The frontier ran from the Cyrenaic 
border at Ara Philaenorum through Cydamus (mod. 
Gadhamis), Nefta, and Vescera (mod. Biskra) and then 
north-west through Auzia (mod. Aumdle) to reach the 
Atlantic south of Volubilis (q.v.) at Sala (mod. Said). 

3. This huge territory, on which the provincial 
organization of the Empire was imposed, was populated 
mainly by men of Berber stock, whose language survives 
to-day. Their chief tribal divisions were Garamantes 
in the Fezzan, Massyli and Masaesyli in the east and 
centre of the high plateaux. Moors in the west of the 
Atlas Mountains (q.v.), and Gaetulians in the Sahara. 
Phoenician colonies covered the coast from Leptis, 
through Hadrumetum, Carthage, and Caesarea, to Tingis . 
on the Straits of Gibraltar, down the Atlantic seaboard 
to Lixus (mod. Earache). Inland other Phoenician com- 
munities had settled, and intermarriage had produced 
the so-called Libyphocnician race; they inhabited the 
numerous towns and practised an agriculture which made 
their country the granary of Rome. Phoenician divinities 
were worshipped side by side with primitive Libyan or 
Berber gods. Both the Punic and Berber languages 
persisted, though the official speech was Latin. Roman 
law was enforced in the lands near the network of Roman 
roads ; but in the gaps native customs and even some form 
of native rule persisted. The proconsular province of 
Africa was the most completely romanized, and was 
always richer than Numidia and the Mauretanias. 

4. The most fertile com districts were the hinterland 
of Oea and Leptis, the Bagradas valley, and the country 
round Cirta; productivity depended on the magnificent 
water-system established by Rome. Other exports were 
oil, precious woods, marble, minerals, purple- dyes, 
amphitheatre beasts, slaves, minerals, gold dust, and 
ostrich eggs. African wine was not highly esteemed. 
The great estates were run on slave labour, and the 
country was a paradise for sportsmen, as is shown by the 
mosaics, in which the Africans reached a high degree 
of skill. Surviving remains testify to great building 
activity, which lasted from the first century to the middle 
of the fourth. Till the Moslem invasion Roman Africa 
seems to have maintained a higher degree of continuous 
prosperity than any other part of the Empire. 

5. A force of about 30,000 men sufficed to protect the 
four provinces, till Moorish and Gaetulian tribesmen 
raided successfully in the fourth century. The victory 
of the Vandals (q.v.) was due largely to religious dissen- 
sions. The Africans embraced Christianity with enthusi- 
asm, and the work of Tertullian, Cyprian, and Augustine 
did much to mould the thought and organization of 
Western Christendom. But this same enthusiasm pro- 
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duccd the Donatist and CircumcelUon heresies. Yet 
Byzantine Africa was still vigorous enough to send 
Hcraclius eastward to restore the power of Constantinople 
in the seventh century. His name ends the long list of 
emperors which Africa gave to the throne, a list beginning 
with Titus and Domitian, whose mother was bom in 
Sabratha, and continuing through Clodius Albinus, the 
Seven, and Macrinus. The tie with the Eastern Empire 
lasted till the end of the seventh century, when the 
Berbers were defeated at Thysdrus (q.v.) and Carthage 
surrendered to Hassan. 

InscriptioTS: CIL viu and Supplements. Inscrlptiant laiinet de 
VAIgirie i (1922), ii (1938), by S. Gsell; Inscriptions lalines de 
VA/rique (1923), by R. Camat and J. Toutain; Inscriptions latines de 
la Tunisie (1944) by A. Merlin. 

Atlas archiologigoe de la Tunisie (ist series by E. Rabelon, etc., 
1892-1913; 2nd series by R. Capnat and A. Merlin, from i 9 i;t); 
Atlas archMogiquede V AlgMe by S. Gsell (1902-1 1). A. N. Sherwin- 
White, ‘Geoarapbical Factors in Roman AlRcria’, JJiS 1944, i f. 

S. Gsell, Ilistoire ancienne de TAfrique du Hard i-viii (1914-29); 
E. Mbcrtini, VAfrigue romaine' (1937); S. Gsell, Lcs Monuments 
antiques de I’Algirie (2 vols. 1901); J. Toutain, Les Cit/s romaincs 
de fa Tunisie (1895); T. R. S. Broughton, The Romaniaation of 
Africa Proconsutaris lU.S.A, 1920); E. Albcrtini, in CAlIri, ch. 
12; R. M. Haywood in T. Franlt, Econ. Surv. iv (1938^ Rostovtzeff, 
Roman Empire, cb. 7; Pallu de Lessert, Pastes des provinces d'Afrique 
(2 vols. 1896-1901]); R. Cagnat, L'Armle romaine d'Afrique' (1912); 
E. S. Bouchier, Life and Letters in Roman Africa (1913); H. Lc- 
clercp, Afrique chritienne (1904); S. Gagi, ‘Nouveaux aspects dc 
j’Afrique chr^tienne’, in Annales de r£'cote des Ilautes Etudes de Gand, 

' (1937): Essays in Africa Romana (193s)- On the African limes see 
bibliography in A. Pigonio), Histoire de Rome (1939), 415. 

W. N. W. 

AFRICANUS, see caeciuus (6), jULius (i) and ( 2 ), and 
SCIPIO (s) and (ii). 

AFTER-LIFE. In Greek and Roman thought, bound 
by no generally received dogma or revelation, numerous 
and often contradictory concepts of the after-life eMsted 
side by side. These peoples were concerned primarHy 
with this life, but, certain philosophers apart, a belief in 
some sort of survival after death was almost universal. 
That thc dead live on in the tomb was perhaps the most 
primitive, and most enduring, concept of all. There they 
still feel human wants, which are satisfied both by the 
household objects buried or burned with the body and 
by the continued tendance regularly paid to the dead by 
their families. Already in Mycenaean times this tendance 
seems to have given rise, in the case of individuals 
especially powerful both in life and death, to the continu- 
ing cult of heroes by persons not related to them and 
eventually by the whole community. By a different line 
of development arose festivals such as the Attic Anthos- 
teria in which the dead in general received attention. 

2. The belief that the dead dwell together in a com- 
mon, subterranean abode, the realm of Hades and Per- 
sephone, dark and gloomy like the grave, found its 
classic erpression in Homer (especially Od. ii), and so 
became fixed as the popular eschatology of all antiquity. 
Thither all mortals must repair, there good and evil alike 
lead a shadowy and cheerless existence. The dead need 
nothing and arc not to be feared, for Homer’s aristo- 
cratic society, separated from the ancestral tombs, has 
forgotten or ignores the older ideas (which, however, 
reappear in the post-Homcric age), and the elaborate 
funeral rites arc in the main but meaningless survivals. 

3. A totally different conception, that of Elysium or 
the Isles of the Blest, situated at tlic ends of the earth, 
appears in Homer (Od. 4. 561-9) and Hesiod (Op. 167- 
73) as the place to which certain favoured heroes, 
exempted from death, arc translated by the gods. 
Elysium appears to be a survival from Minoan religion; 
when a later age concerned itself with the fate of the 
blessed dead, Elysium was transferred to the nether 
regions, in conformity witli Grccl: ideas and tlte Homeric 
picture. 

4. By the sixth century the Elcusinian Mysteries, an - 
old, probably pre-Greek, egrariancult, through an associa- 


tion of its chthonic divinities and the powers of the under- 
world, had begun to promise to its initiates a happier lot 
in the after-life (Hymn. Horn. Cer. 480-2 ; Ar. Ran. 154-8, 
455-p)’, apparently, there as in this world they will 
continue to celebrate the Mysteries. A more clearly 
ethical note was struck in some mystic speculation, 
notably that reflected in Bind. 01 . 2 and frs. 131 and 133 
Bergk, The divine origin of the soul was affirmed; 
popular ideas of punishment after death were combined 
w'ith a doctrine of metempsychosis, and assurances of 
blessedness were held out to those who, throughout a 
scries of existences in this and the other W’orld, should 
lead pure lives. These or similar ideas were entertained 
by Pythagoreans and by Orphics, and had wide currency, 
but it is doubtful that there was any consistent doctrine 
of 'Orphism*. 

5. Hitherto the hope of immortality had been at most 
based on intuition or religious teaching. Plato, whose 
eschatology was profoundly influenced by ‘Orphism’, 
however much he scorned its baser manifestations, first 
supplied this hope with a philosophic foundation, by 
arguments based on anamnesis, the Theory of Ideas, 
and ethical considerations. The precise nature of im- 
mortality he never defines, but his intense conviction 
that to the good man nothing but good can come and 
that the highest part of man’s nature is allied to God has 
had far-reaching consequences. 

6. Aristotle denied the power of survival to all but 
tlie intellectual part of man's tripartite soul, and even 
this is deprived of all sensibility. The Hellenistic age 
w'as, in general, little inclined to speculate on the after- 
life. The Academy adopted a thoroughly sceptical 
attitude. Epicurus and his followers attacked the fear 
of death with the claim that the soul, like the body, was 
composed of material atoms, and was dissipated at 
death. While some Stoics admitted a limited survival, 
at least of the souls of the wise, until tlie next cosmic 
conflagration, Pannetius denied even this. Posidonius, 
however, reverted to Platonic language and imagerj', and 
the first century B.C. witnessed a considerable revival of 
interest in the after-life. 

7. The Thraco-Phrygian cults of Dionysus and 
Sabazius and the hcllcnizcd mysteries of Attis and of 
Isis offered to many adepts the assurance of a blessed 
after-life — whether the dead was thought of as inhabiting 
the old underworld, or whether his continued existence 
was transferred to the celestial spheres. This belief in a 
celestial immortality, which was in no sense limited to 
tlic mystery religions, derived its popularity from the 
new concept of the universe as a scries of concentric 
spheres around the earth and from philosophic specula- 
tions on the soul, whether in the Platonic sense of some- 
thing from the world of Being which had descended into 
the world of Becoming, or the Stoic sense of something 
essentially Fire. Such ideas found easy acceptance in the 
cult of Mithras (q.v.), who was identified with the Sun, 
and in that more general solar piety which played so 
large a part in the later religious life of antiquity. 

8. A final word on tlic specifically Italic concepts of 
the after-life: the ghosts of the dead join the undif- 
ferentiated mass of Manes or Lemttres in the underworld 
(Inferi), and can return only at certain specified times, 
as at the feast of the Lemuria in May; no idea of divine 
retribution is discernible. On this primitive core of belief 
was superimposed the whole rangc of Hellenic concep- 
tions, at first tlirough Magna Graccus and through Etru- 
ria, which Iwd combined Greek ideas witli an elaborate 
demonology, and later by direct contact with Greece 
and the East. From the latter years of the Republic on, 
the Gracco-Roman wo.-ld was csscntj-ally one in its 
development of religious end philosophic ideas of the 
after-life. 

A. Bfdieh, Afpetti drila r.arie nsUe iteriricri rricleririi dtH' imperp 
Rcr-.ar.s (Dits. ranncnicit t, 7, J? 37 ); F- Cumonr, o/.vr L<Je tn 
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Roman Paganism (U.S.A. 1922): Recherches sur U Symholisme 
funirahe des Romains {1942); A. Dieterich, Nehyia' (1913); L. R. 
Famell, Greek Hero-Cults ana Ideas of Immortality (192:); W. K. C. 
Guthrie, Orpheus and Greek Religion (1933), ch. s; C. H. Moore, 
Ancient Reliefs in the Immortality of the Soul (1931): M. P. Nilsson, 
Minoan-Mycetiaean Religion (Lund, 1927), ch. 17; ‘Early Orphism’, 
Harv. Theol. Rev. 1935; A. D. Nock, Harv. Theol. Rev. 1932, 1940; 
E. Rohde, Psyche (Engl. Transl. of 8th ed., 1923); Mrs. A. Strong, 
Apotheosis and After Life (1913); I. M. Linforth, The Arts of 
Orpheus (U.S.A. 1941). See psychs, soul, teansmigration. 

F. R. W. 

AGAMEMNON, in mythology, son of Atreus and 
brother of Menelaus (qq.v.) ; king of Mycenae, or Argos; 
probably an historical person who, if not overlord of 
some or all of the princes of the Mycenaean era, was the 
most important of them. 

In Homer, A. is commander-in-chief of the Greek 
expedition against Troy. In the Iltad he is a man of 
personal valour, but lacking resolution and easily dis- 
couraged. His quarrel with Achilles (q.v.) supplies the 
mainspring of the poem’s action. The Odyssey (i. 35 ff.; 
4. 512 ff.; II. 405 ff.; 24. 96-7) tells how, on his return, 
he was carried by the wind outside his own territory to the 
barony of Aegisthus (q.v.), the lover of his wife Clytem- 
nestra, sister of Helen, who treacherously set upon him 
and his men at a banquet and killed them all, Clytem- 
nestra also killing Cassandra, daughter of Priam, whom 
A. had brought back with him. This story later authors 
retell with elaborations and small changes, e.g. the scene 
is generally (as in Aesch. Ag.) transferred to Argos. 

The Cypria is the earliest evidence for the sacrifice of 
A.’s daughter Iphigenia (q.v.). The cause of it was the 
offence given to Artemis by A., who after a successful 
hunt boasted that he was a better hunter than she. 
Calchas, when the fleet was wind-bound at Aulis, ex- 
plained that the goddess was the cause and the sacrifice 
must be made to appease her. Iphigenia was therefore 
sent for to Aulis on the pretext that she was to be married 
to Achilles. For sundry variants, see Rose, Handbook of 
Greek Mythology'^, 119 and notes. 

In other stories A. appears as a subsidiary figure, or 
is handled with more or less disregard of tradition, as in 
the fantastic perversion of the legend in Hyginus, 
Fab. 88. 

In historical times A. had cults at several places (see 
Famell, Hero-Cults, 321-2 and note 55). The remarkable 
statement (Lycophron 33s and 1369, with schol.) that 
A. was called Zeus at Sparta has never been satisfactorily 
explained. In any case, there is no earlier evidence for it, 
and it seems to be a development of the Hellenistic 
period. 

Agamemnon’s children in all accounts include Orestes 
(q.v.). A quite unsupported story (Hyg. Fab. 121), gives 
him an illegitimate son, Chryses, by his slave-concubine 
Chryseis {11. i. iii, etc.). His daughters are Chryso- 
themis, Laodice, and Iphianassa in II. 9. 145 ; Iphigenia, 
whom Homer does not mention, seems to be a later 
substitution for Iphianassa. H. J. R. 

AGANIPPE, in mythology, daughter of the river-god 
Permessus (Paus. 9. 29. 5 : spelling ‘Ter-’), nymph of the 
spring of that name on Helicon (Callim. fr. 100' 4 
Schneider), sacred to the Muses. 

AGAPENOR (^Ayanrivcop), in mythology, leader of the 
Arcadian contingent against Troy {II. 2. 609); son of 
Ancaeus (q.v.). On the way back from Troy he arrived 
at Cypms (Lycoph. 479 ff.), where he founded Paphos 
and a temple of Aphrodite and settled (Paus. 8. 5. 2). 

AGASIAS, (i) sculptor, son of Dositheus, of Ephesus. 
He signed the Borghese warrior in the Louvre (Winter, 
KB, 3S2. 3), a nude figure striding forward to parry an 
attack from above, showing remarkable knowledge of 
anatomy and probably deriving from an earlier group. 
The signature and another from Thessaly are dated late 
second to early first century b.c. 


(2) sculptor, son of Menophilus, of Ephesus, known 
from signatures in Delos, of about 100 b.c. One base 
may belong to the wounded warrior of Delos, part of a 
group (Winter, KB, 350. i ; C. Picard, BCH 1932, 491). 

T. B. L. W. 

AGATHARCHIDES, Greek grammarian and Peri- 
patetic of Cnidos, became guardian to a young Ptolemy 
(? Soter II) of Egypt, c. 116^ B.c. 

Works: (i) 2 a Kara rr/v ’Aoiav, on the Diadochi; (ii) 
T.k.t. Evptbmjv, on history ?323 B.c. to fall of Macedon; 
(iii) Ilepl TtjS ’Epvdpas OaXdatnjs ; [(iv) epitome of (iii), 
not A.’s? (v) on Troglodytes (q.v.) — same as (iii)?]; 
(vi) epitome of writers on (?) wonders; (vii) historical 
'EKXoyat tcTTopi&v; (viii) Intercourse of Friends. 

Extracts survive from (iii), in Photius and Diodorus 
bk. 3, dealing with elephant-hunts; name of ‘Red’ Sea, 
etc.; Ethiopians; gold-mining on Egypto-Ethiopian 
frontier; races and animals west of Red Sea; Arabians, 
especially Sabaeans. 

FHG iii (historical fragments); GGM i. liv-lxxiii, 111-9S (Red 
Sea); E. H. Bunbury, Hist, of Anc. Geog. (1879) ii. go ff. E. H. W. 

AGATHARCHUS (sth c. B.c.), painter, of Samos. He 
made sceneryfor Aeschylus (between468 b.c. and 456 B.c., 
since Aristotle ascribes tbe introduction of scene-paint- 
ing to Sophocles), and was compelled by Alcibiades {c. 
430 B.C.?) to paint his house (with perspective scenes?). 
He wrote a book on scene-painting, which inspired 
Anaxagoras and Democritus to write on perspective. 
He was the first painter to use perspective on a large 
scale (isolated instances occur on vases from the late 
sixth century B.c.). 

Overbeck, 1118-23; Kuhl, 723; P. M. Schuhl, Platon et Part de 
ton temps (1933). T. B. L. W. 

AGATHIAS (a.d. 536-82), sumamed Scholasticus, 'the 
advocate’, was bom in Aeolis, studied law in Alexandria 
and Byzantium, and practised it in Byzantium until his 
death. He is best known for his work as compiler of a 
Circle of epigrams on which the existing Anthology 
(q.v.) is based — see his preface {Anth. Pal. 4. 3). The 
Anthology contains about a hundred epigrams by him, 
mostly elegant but lifeless adaptations of Alexandrian 
themes and language. His history. The Reign of Justinian, 
a sequel to Procopius covering the years a.d. 552-8, is 
romantic and higUy poetical in style. 

W. S. Tcuffel, Studien und Charakteristiken (1889), 296. G. H. 

AGATHINUS, Claudius (c. a.d. 50-100), pupil of the 
Stoic L. Annaeus Comutus and of Athenaeus of Attaleia 
(q.v. 3), the founder of the pneumatic school of medicine. 
He was the teacher of Archigenes (q.v.). Adopting some 
of the tenets of the empirical and methodical schools of 
medicine, he founded an eclectic school. Works : Hepl 
eXXePopov; Uepl rjpiTpnalwv (on tertian fevers); Uepl 
a^vypwv (on the pulse). 

FIFi.746. W. D. R. 

AGATHOCLES (361-289 b.c.), tyrant of Syracuse. He 
became an officer and democratic leader in the Civil 
Wars after 325. Making himself t^nt (317), he en- 
deavoured to conciliate the poor, and to reinforce army 
and fleet. In an attempt to extend his power, he brought 
on long wars with the Sicilian Greeks and Carthage. 
After great successes he was beaten by the Carthaginians 
and blockaded in Syracuse (311). He now resolved to 
attack Carthage in Africa. Having luckily escaped and 
effected his landing, he seriously threatened Carthage. 
Meanwhile, the Carthaginian attacks on Syracuse failed. 
Agathocles increased his power by incorporating the 
troops of Ophelias (q.v.). Feeling secure in Africa, he 
shoiriy returned to Sicily, where he fought hard against 
Acragas (308/7). But matters in Africa took a bad turn, 
and A., unable to improve them, left his army in the 
lurch (307/6). Carthage, however, was too weak to 
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resume attack. After some concluding campaigns, A. 
reigned peacefully over east Sicily, assuming the title 
of king in 304. He subsequently was engaged in various 
operations in Italy. The last years of this adventurous 
and cruel man were spoilt by dreadful discord within 
his family. Renouncing the dynastic succession, he re- 
stored liberty to Syracuse by his last will. But the city 
could not bear liberty any more. Agathocles, the only 
Hellenistic king among western Greeks, and their last 
leader, left a heap of ruins. 

Sources (deriving mostly from his enemy, Timacus): Diodorus, 
bks. IQ-21; Justin, faks. 22-3; Polynenus, bk. s. Modem Litera- 
ture: H. J. W. Tillyard, Agathocles (1908); M. Cary, CAH viii, 
ch. 19; Glotz, Hi'j/, grecque iv. 375 ff. V. E. 

AGATHON, tragic poet, son of Tisamenus of Athens, 
and remarkable for his personal beauty, won his first 
victory at the Lenaea in 416 b.c., when he was probably 
under thirty years of age (PI. Symp. 198 a). The Sym- 
posium of Plato represents a feast in honour of his victory. 
In 411 he heard and approved of Antiphon’s speech in 
his own defence (Arist. Eth. Eud. 3. 5) — this may mean 
that his sentiments were not on the democratic side — 
and in the same year he was caricatured in Aristophanes’ 
Themophoriasusae, but about 407 he went to the court 
of Archelaus in Macedonia (Ar. Ran. 83-5; Acl. VH 13. 
4'; Anecd. Ox. iv. 269), and died there, probably about 
401. He came under the influence of the sophists, 
Gorgias and Prodicus (PI. Prt. 305 d). His speech in 
Plato’s Symposium is in the manner of Gorgias, and some 
quotations from his tragedies are in a pointed, epigram- 
matic style, probably due to sophistic influence. His 
originality was shown by the composition of a tragedy 
{Atilhcus, not "AvOos) in which characters and plot were 
his own invention, not taken from legend (Arist. Poet. 9), 
by m-iking choral odes, for the first time, mere interludes 
(t/t^oA(/ro) without reference to the plot (ibid. 13), and 
by the free use in tragedy of the chromatic scale and 
various florid musical figures (Plut. Quacst. conv. 3. 1. 1). 
Aristophanes (Thesm. loi ff.) parodies his lyrics and 
hints that they are voluptuous and effeminate. Aristotle 
also criticizes him (Poet. 8) for including too lengthy a 
story, such as the whole sack of Troy, within a single 
plot. He was evidently a ‘modernizer’ in tragedy, who 
sat loose to tradition but was not without genius, though 
less than forty lines of his work surv'ivc. (TGF 763-9.) 

A. \Y. P.-C. 

AGATHOS DAIMON, see DAEMON. 

AGDISTIS, a form of the Phrygian mother-goddess; 
at Pcssinus Cybele (q.v.) was called A. (Strabo 469, 567). 
According to the mjth (see attis), she was originally 
androgynous. Her cult spread to various parts of Ana- 
tolia, to Egj’pt (by 250 B.C.), to Attica (with tliat of Attis 
in Piraeus 4th-3rd, cc., IG ii*. 467r ; at Rhamnus, S3/2 
B.C.), I^sbos, and Panticapeum. At Lydian Philadelphia 
her private shrine (ist c. b.c.) enforced a strict moral 
code (SIG 985 ; O. \Vcinrcich, Sitz. Heid. 1919). There 
and elsewhere A. appears with thcoi sotcres. See 
ANATOLIAN DEITIES. " 

n. Hepding, Attis (1903): Hiller v. G.aertringen, ARU' 1926. 
Khamnus inscription: K. A. Uhomaios, ‘JJAArvued 1928; I’. Roussel. 
Rev. £1, Anc. 1930. F. R. tV. 

AGELADAS, Greek sculptor of the Argive school. 
The earliest work associated with his name is a statue 
of an Olj-mpic rictor, Anoclios, whose victory was in 
520 B.c. He was also the reputed teacher of Myron, 
Polycletus, and Phidi.as (qq.v.). This would bring his 
activities down to about 470 and harmonizes svith the 
general character of his work, so far as it is known. He 
was, like most of the leading sculptors of the fifth century, 
mainly a worker in bronze. His most famous work was 
the statue of 2 licus at Iiliome, said by Paus3ni.as to have 
been made for die Mcsscniaits setded in Knupactus. It 
appears on silver coins of Messenia of the fourth century. 


Both the style and the attitude of the Zeus, who strides 
forward hurling a thunderbolt, with an eagle perched 
on his left hand, indicate a date c. 470-460. He also made 
a statue at Aegium of ‘Zeus as a Boy’, representations 
of which appear on the Roman coins of that town; its 
attitude is similar to that of the Zeus of Ithome. The 
bronze statup of a god found recently in the sea off 
Artemisium is attributed by some to Agcladas. s. C, 

AGENOR C^Y^^vup), name of several mythological per- 
sons, the most important being the king of Tyre (or 
Sidon), father of Europa (q.v.). On the disappearance 
of his daughter, he sent out his sons to look for her, 
bidding them not come back without her; hence Phoeni.v, 
Cilix, and Cadmus founded respectively the Phocnici.in 
and Cilician peoples and Thebes in Bocotia. His genea- 
logy, which varies somewhat (see Stoll in Roschcr’s 
Lexikon, s.v. ‘Agenor’), links various Eastern peoples 
together. H. J. R. 

AGENTES IN REBUS, under the Roman Empire, a 
corps of imperial agents, organized in scholae on military 
lines, under the control of the magister officiorum (q.v.). 
First heard of in A.D. 319, they replaced the frumentarii 
(imperial secret service agents) of the earlier Empire. 
Their employments were various. They might carry 
dispatches or supervise the imperial post. lJut what 
made them feared and hated, despite their humble birth 
and rank, was the fact that they travelled through the 
provinces as spies, collecting evidence of evasion of taxes 
and of treasonable conduct of every description. 

O. Secck, PW, s.v. H. M. 

ACER CAMP ANUS, see capua. 

ACER FALERNUS, see falernos. 

ACER PUBLICUS. I. In Italy. During her con- 
quest of Italy Rome penalized such communities as 
offered a stubborn resistance or subsequently rebelled, 
by confiscating a part (usually a third) of their territories. 
The use to which the public land should be put was from 
an early date — according to tradition as far back as 
486 B.c. — disputed bettveen the patricians, who pre- 
ferred to maintain public ownership, under which they 
could occupy it as possessores (sec fossessio), and the 
plcbs, who wished it to be distributed among themselves. 
As the ager publicus grew by conquest, the patricians 
became more liberal. Some land was distributed to 
individuals (viritim assigttatiis) ; part of the territory Laltcn 
from Vcii was so treated in 393. More was allocated to 
colonies of Roman citizens; this practice, according to 
tradition, dates back to the early fifth century. Larger 
areas were devoted to the Latin colonics which Rome 
planted after the dissolution of the Latin League in 338. 
By the Licinio-Sextian laws of 367 (sec sTOLo) no citizen 
might occupy more than 500 itigcra of this land. 

The defections of tlie allied communities during the 
Second Punic War were punished by extensive confisca- 
tion of land, and the conquest of Cisalpine Gaul added 
large areas to the ager publiats. Most of the Gallic land 
was devoted to colonies, and the remainder w.as distri- 
buted in small holdings (173 B.C.). Elsewhere few 
colonies were planted, and vast tracts, especially in the 
south, remained in the hands of the State. The best of 
this land was Ic.ascd by the censors and brought in a 
good rent to the Stale, but large tracts were occupied by 
possessores, being mostly used for ranching. The pos- 
scssores were supposed to pay dues, .and the sizc_ of their 
tenures was legally limited by the Licinio-Sextian laws. 
But the laws were regularly evaded or ignored, and the 
collection of dues was lax. 

Under the agrarian haw of Ti. Gracdius (133) a 
commission was set up to resume for die State public 
lands occupied in excess of tlie Lici.nio-Scxtian limit 
(increased in favour of possessores who had sons) and to 
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distribute them in small holdings, which were to remain 
public and pay a vectigal. Much land was distributed 
under this scheme, which was revived by C. Gracchus 
in 123-122 B.C., until in 119 the land commission was 
suppressed. C. Gracchus also planned several colonies, 
one of which at least was planted. By the agrarian law 
of III the Gracchan small holdings, whose vectigal had 
been abolished in 122, and the holdings of possessores 
within the Gracchan limit were declared private land, 
the vectigal which had been reimposed in 119 on the 
latter being abolished. After this law the following 
categories of land remained public: (a) open spaces at 
Rome ; (6) roads ; (c) lands leased by the censors, notably 
the ager Campanus; (d) lands assigned to Roman and 
Latin colonies and municipia corporately; (e) holdings 
allotted on condition of maintaining the roads ; (/) lands 
granted to State creditors (in trientabulis) ; (g) pastures 
on which contiguous owners had exclusive rights (cotn- 
pascua ) ; (h) all other public lands, which were henceforth 
to be common pasture. Sulla confiscated the territories 
of many cities which opposed him for the benefit of his 
veterans. Caesar in 59 distributed the ager Campanus to 
Pompey’s veterans. Octavian in 30 expropriated cities 
which had favoured Antony to find land for his veterans, 
but compensated the owners in money or provincial land. 

II. In the provinces. According to Gains the 
dominium in all provincial soil was vested in the Roman 
people or the emperor; but this theory, which probably 
did not arise till the first century A.D., had no practical 
import. The public land acquired imder the Republic 
comprised (a) the estates of prominent opponents, in so 
far as these were not immediately sold or given away; 
(6) the territories of cities which were, like Carthage and 
Corinth, destroyed or were merely, as were a few Sicilian 
and Pamphylian communities, punished by the loss of 
their lands ; (c) the royal lands of kings who were deposed 
or bequeathed their kingdoms to Rome. These com- 
prised some Macedonian estates, Attalid lands in the 
Chersonese, and an extensive tract of desert in Cyrenaica; 
the Bithynian and Pontic royal lands seem to have been 
assigned by Pompey to the cities of the new province. 
Most of the provincial public lands (except in Cyrenaica) 
seem to have been alienated by the beginning of the Princi- 
pate, some, such as Carthage and Corinth, being devoted 
to Roman colonies. Under the early Principate more royal 
lands were added to the ager publicus, notably the yij 
PaaiXiid] of Egypt and extensive domains in Cappadocia. 

The ager publicus, both in Italy and the provinces, 
was swelled by bona vacantia, caduca, and damnatorum. 
These sources, negligible under the Republic, became 
important tmder the Principate owing to the severe leges 
caducariae passed by Augustus and to the frequent con- 
demnations of wealthy men. All public lands gradually 
passed under the administration of the emperor, and 
most seem eventually to have been assimilated to the 
imperial estates ; see domains (6, Imperial). 

M. Weber, Romische Agrargeschichte (1891); E. G. Hardy, Six 
Roman Lams (1901), 35 ff.; J. Vaniura, Pfy xii. 1150-85; Tenney 
Frank,y/lS 1927, 141^1 ;L.Zancan,.i 4 ferR«J/ia« (1935); A. H.M. 
Jonea.y/bS 1941, 26-31. A.H. M. J. 

AGESILAUS (444-360 B.C.), Spartan king, son of 
Archidamus and half-brother of Agis II, secured the 
succession in 399, largely through Lysander’s influence, 
in preference to Leotychidas, whose legitimacy was 
suspect. Lysander had hoped to use Agesilaus for his 
own ends, but was quickly brought to heel. As com- 
mander in Asia Minor from 396, Agesilaus overran 
Phrygia and routed Tissaphemes, but failed to check the 
growing Persian naval menace. Recalled with his army 
in 394, he took the overland route and reached Coronea 
almost unopposed. The ensuing battle with the Boeotian 
and allied forces was a Pyrrhic victory, and Agesilaus 
had to evacuate the country. He won minor successes, 
however, in the vicinity of Corinth and in Acamania 


(391-388). He condoned, on grounds of expediency, 
Spartan intervention against Mantinea, Phlius, and 
Olynthus (in violation of the principle of autonomy 
enjoined by the peace of Antalcidas), and the still more 
flagrant occupation of the Cadmea by Phoebidas (382), 
and attempt on tlie Piraeus by Sphodrias (378). The 
alliance between Thebes and Athens resultant on this 
policy was imshaken by Agesilaus’ invasions of Boeotia 
in 378 and 377. His refusal in 371 to admit Epaminon- 
das’ claim to represent all Boeotia at the peace congress 
in Sparta precipitated the Battle of Leuctra. In the years 
of Sparta’s humiliation he organized the defence of the' 
city (370 and 362) and sought to augment the State 
revenues by foreign service (in Asia Minor with Ario- 
barzanes 364, and in Egypt with Nectanebo 361). He 
died on the homeward voyage from Egypt (360). 

Despite his poor physique and a strain of romanticism, 
Agesilaus was typic^y Spartan in his qualities and 
liinitations. He was an efficient soldier, but a better tac- 
tician than strategist, and he failed to understand the 
importance of sea-power. The narrowness of his loyalties 
dissipated those moral assets by virtue of which alone 
Sparta could maintain her hegemony. 

Ancient sources: Xenophon, Agesilaus (the encomiastic tribute 
of a personal friend), Hellenica; Hellenica Oxyrhynchia; Nepos, 
Agesilaus-, Plutarch, Agesilaus. Modem literature: H. Lins, 
Kxitische Beirachtung der Feldzuge des Agesilaos in Kleinasien (1914). 

D. E. W. W. 

AGGENIUS 'URBICUS (perhaps sth c. a.d.), groma- 
ticus, author of a commentary on Frontinus’ treatise De 
controversiis agrorum. 

AGIADS CAyidBai) was the name of the senior royal 
house at Sparta. 'The Agiad dynasty enjoyed a cere- 
monial precedence over the other (Eurypontid) house, 
but possessed no constitutional privileges. The most 
notable Agiad kings were Cleomenes I and III, Leonidas, 
and Pausanias (qq.v.). 

AGIS II, son of Archidamus, king of Sparta c. 427- 
c. 399. Though active in the Archidatnian War, he firet 
gained distinction in the campaign of 418 against the 
Argives and other enemies of Sparta. After failing to 
utilize what appeared to be a strategic advantage, he 
subsequently outmanoeuvred his opponents near Man- 
tinea and won a decisive victory, which re-established 
Spartan prestige. In 413, adopting the suggestion of 
Alcibiades, he fortified Decelea as a permanent base for 
plundering Attica. Remaining here, he attempted to 
exert an autocratic control over Spartan policy, but his 
influence waned when the centre of war moved to Asia. 
He collaborated with Lysander in the blockade of Athens 
in 405-404, and in his last years reduced Elis by a 
successful invasion. Agis was a fine soldier whose quali- 
ties are underrated by Thucydides, but, fike so many 
Spartan kings, he seems to have lacked constructive 
statesmanship. 

Thucydides, bks. 5 and 8. H. D. W. 

AGIS III, king of Sparta (338-331 B.C.), Eurypontid, 
organized the resistance of the Greeks against Macedonia 
during Alexander’s Asiatic campaign. Assisted by the 
Persian admirals’ gifts of ships and money, he assembled 
an army, consisting mostly of 8,000 Greek mercenaries,' 
fugitives after Issus. He was successful in Crete and 
then in Peloponnesus, where some States revolted from 
Macedonia (331). Athens, however, stood aloof (in spite 
of Ps.-Dem. 17), and so did Megalopolis, Messene, and 
Argos. While besieging Megalopolis, Agis was forced 
to meet Antipater and an army almost twice as numerous 
as his own. After a hard struggle, he was beaten and 
died heroically. His death put an end to all Greek 
revolts against Alexander. 

Arrian, Diodorus, Curtius. Bcn-e, li, no. 15; Tarn, CAII vi. 
433 l-i Glotz, Hist, grecque jv. 194 f. V. E. 
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AGIS IV (c. 262-241 D.c.)) son of Eudamidas, ascended 
the Eurypontid throne at Sparta in 244. Heavy mort- 
gages, large estates in single hands, and a depleted 
citizen-body were evils he resolved to cure by a return 
to ‘Lycurgus’ constitution’. In 243, as ephor, his sup- 
porter Lysander introduced relevant bills; in 242 A. 
deposed^ new, reactionary ephors, and Leonidas, the 
Agiad king, whom he had already impeached, fled to 
Tcgea. Supported by his rich uncle Agesilaus, A. now 
burnt the mortgages; this done, Agesilaus turned against 
him, and while A. was absent assisting his Achaean allies 
against Aetolia, Leonidas returned and seized power. 
Arriving back, A. took sanctuary : but the ephors decoyed 
him out and executed him. 

High-minded but unrealistic, he fell before cleverer 
men : his death became the legend around which a new 
generation rallied. 

Plut. K. J. Bclocb, Cr. Gesch. iv (1928); W H. Porter, 
llermathena 1935. F. W. W. 

AGNATIO, see patbia potestas. 

AGON, in Greek Comedy, see comedy (oncams op), 
para, z ; comedy (ol'd), para. 8 . 

AGON HOMERI ET HESIODI, a Greek account of 
a competition in hexameter poetry between Homer and 
Hesiod, preceded and followed by other information 
about the origin, life, and death of each poet. The 
competition talces place at Chalcis (or Aulis), on the 
Occasion of the games at Amphidamas’ funeral, and his 
brother, Panedes, is one of the judges. Hesiod asks 
Homer questions, which he answers successfully, and 
then recites verses, apparently nonsense, to each of which 
Homer replies witli another verse which makes sense of 
the verse propounded. Then Panedes orders each poet 
to recite his finest passage, and afterwards, though the 
audience favours Homer, crowns Hesiod and awards 
the prize, a tripod, to him, on the ground that he en- 
couraged peaceful activities, whereas Homer described 
fighting. Hesiod dedicates the tripod, with an inscription, 
to tlie Muses of Helicon. The story in its present form 
is not earlier than Hadrian, who is mentioned in it, but 
much of the material is older. All the writers cited arc 
early. The central part of the competition itself is almost 
certainly derived from the Movcreiov of Alcidamas, fifth 
century n.c., which is cited for an incident connected 
with the dcatli of Hesiod, and to which Stobacus (120. 3) 
attributes two verses of the Ason (78-9). Aristophanes 
quotes from it (Pax 1282-3 = Agon 119-20), and Plu- 
tarch (Conv. sept. sap. 10. I53c-is4a) attributes to 
Lcsclies (q.v.) the initial verses of the central part of the 
Agon (96-101), but in a rather different version. The 
verses in the central part do not occur in our texts of 
Homer and Hesiod, but all appear old, fiftli centum or 
earlier. The origin of the story is probably Hesiod’s 
claim (Op. 650-8) to have won a tripod in a competition 
at the funeral games of Amphidamas and to have dedi- 
cated it to the Muses. The competition in the Agon 
may well have formed part of a life of Homer, earlier 
than Arcliilochus, and possibly by Lcschcs himself. 

Text: O.C.T., Hotr.eri Opera v, 218-3S. Criticism: A. Bunc, 
tVi. Ptut. Ixiv (1909), toS-ig; T. t\'. Alien, Hamer: the Oripns 
end Tranmunara (1924), 20-7. W. F. J. K. 

AGONES, public festhals at which competitors con- 
tended for a prize, were a distinctive feature of Greek 
life. Religious in origin, most of the games were under 
tlic patronage of a god or hero, the smaller gatherings 
depending on local support, the larger drawing specta- 
tors from all parts of the Greek world. The best-known 
were the Oljmpian, Pjthian, Nemean, and Istlimian 
games, together with the Dionysia and Panathenaea at 
.“Athens (qq.v.). In most cases chariot-races, foot-races, 
and field events were the chief attractions, but at Athens 
the first place was given to tlie dramatic competitions in 


honour of Dionysus. See also athletics. Introduced 
at Rome in 186 u.c., contests in tlie Greek manner 
became fairly common towards the close of the Republic. 
A regular quinquennial festival (Ncronia) was established 
by Nero, a quadrennial Agon Capitolinus by Domitian 
in A.D. 86, and an Agon Solis by Aurelian in 274. 

Fricdlander, ii. 1 17-30. F. A. W, 

AGONIUM, name given to 9 Jan., 17 March, 21 May, 
and 1 1 Dec. in the Roman calendar. It does not denote 
a festival of any particular god, and the ancients were in 
doubt of its meaning, witness the etymologies (Festus, 
p. 9 Lindsay, and note in his larger ed. Gloss. Lat. iv. 
104). Possibly it is a latinization of aydjv, in its old sense 
of ‘assembly’. The January entry may have displaced 
the name of the festival of Janus, presumably *Ianuar. 

H. J. R. 

AGONOTHETES, see CHOItEGIA. 

AGORACRITUS, Greek sculptor, a native of Paros 
and pupil of Phidias. Pliny (36. 17) records that he was 
defeated in a competition for a statue of Aphrodite and 
sold his statue to the people of Rhamnus in Attica, where 
it served as a figure of Nemesis. Pausanias, however, 
attributes the statue of Nemesis at Rhamnus to Phidias, 
who made it from a block of marble brought by the 
Persians to make a trophy at Marathon. Pausanias gives 
a most detailed description of the statue and its base, 
which was adorned with high reliefs. Excavations at 
Rhamnus have revealed part of a colossal female head, 
now in the British Museum, which corresponds closely 
to the description of Pausanias. Antigonus of Carystus 
(quoted by Pliny) mentions that the statue at Rhamnus 
bore a tablet with the name of Agoracritus. Clearly 
antiquity was in doubt as to its authorship, but the attri- 
bution to Agoracritus is generally accepted to-day. 
Fragments of the reliefs on the bases have also been 
found. A Roman relief at Stockholm preserves versions 
of four of the figures on the base, clearly copied directly 
from the base itself. S. C. 

AGORANOMOI(dyopavo/xoi), overseers of the market, 
an office known in more than 120 Greek States. In 
classical times they were usually elected by lot. In 
Athens there were ten, five for the city and five for the 
Piraeus. They kept order in the market, saw to the 
quality and correct weight of goods, and collected 
market dues. They had power to punish small infrac- 
tions of their rules with fines, from the proceeds of which 
they maintained and extended the market buildings; for 
graver offences they initiated prosecutions before the 
dicasterics and presided at the trials. Sec also Mirmo- 
NOMOI, SITOPHYLAKES, ASTVNOMOI. A. W. G. 

AGRICOLA (i), Gnaeus Julius (a.d. 40-93), of Forum 
Julii (Frfjtts), was son of Julius Graecinus, senator, and 
Julia Procilla; he married Domitia Decidiana, and had 
one son (died an infant) and one daughter. He was 
educated at the University of Massilia. He %vas tnbunus 
militwn to Suetonius Paulinus in Britain (a.d. 61); 
quaestor of Asia (64); tribunus plebts (66); praetor (68); 
commissioner for the rccovcty of temple property (OS); 
recruiting officer for Mucianus (O9); legate of the 
Twentieth Legion, in Britain (71-3); legate of Aquitania 
(74-7) ; consul (77); legate of Britain (from 77 or 78)- . 

His career, in particular the British governorship, is 
described in his Lt/e by Tacitus, his son-in-law. Previous 
experience in Britain, shrewd intelligence, provindal 
sympathies, and an exceptional eye for country, enabled 
Agricola both to pacify civilians and to advance far into 
Scotland, where his permanent outposts at Inchtuthil 
(JPS 1919. 1 1 1 ff.), Fcndoch (PS.^.S Ixxiii. 110-54) and 
Dcalgin Ross (JPS, loc. cit.), svith otlicrr. yet undis- 
covered, blocluided the Highlands, The advance v.ym by 
stages. Nortlx Wales was conquered (Tac, Agr. rS); die 
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west coast (‘silvas ac aestuaria’, Agr. 20) was annexed. 
Then came a preliminary advance to the Tay (.Agr. 22), 
gripping the Tweed crossing at Newstead and followed 
by a temporary consolidation between Forth and Clyde 
(Agr. 23) with forts at Mumrills and Cadder and signal- 
posts at Bar Hill and Croy Hill (Macdonald, Roman Wall 
in Scotland^ The fifth campaign was probably in the 
south-west (Agr. 24), where Agricolan penetration of 
Ayrshire is now proved (Antiquity xiii. 288). The sixth 
marked annexation beyond the Forth (Agr. 25) and cam- 
paigning up to the Highlands. In the seventh the High- 
lands were spurred to defeat at ‘mons Graupius’ (Agr. 
29-38) on the fringe of Caledonia (q.v.). Agricola was 
then recalled after a rather specialized experience which 
did not fit him for service elsewhere. Roman historians 
were most struck by his circumnavigation of Britain 
Agr. 38; Dio Cass. 39. 50. 4; 66. 20. 1-2); kindred 
explorations were also made (Plut. De def. or. 18; cf. 
Dessau, Hermes xlvi. 156). 

I. A. Richmond, JRS 1944, 34-45. I. A. R. 

AGRICOLA (2), Sextus Calpurnius, waged war as 
governor of Britain for Marcus and Verus (a.d. 163) ; was 
legate in the German phase of the Marcomannic War 
and governor of Tree Daciae in 167-8. British inscrip- 
tions attest his military building at Corbridge and Ches- 
terholm in Tynedale and at Ribchester on the Ribble; 
also a change of garrison at Carvoran on Hadrian’s Wall. 

I. A. R. 

AGRICULTURE (Greek and Roman). The general 
technique of Greek and Roman agriculture, its utilization 
of most of the plants, animals, and tools employed until 
modem times, may have originated in the mesolithic and 
neolithic periods; but the beginning of the Iron Age, 
i.e. the dawn of history in Greece and Italy, witnessed 
a revolutionary change. The iron plough and other tools, 
now made of the new metal, increased agricultural pro- 
duction as never before. Most of the villagers of the 
Minoan and Mycenaean regions seem to have been serfs 
of their kings, but tlie periods of Homer, Hesiod, and 
Solon preferred small and economically independent 
agricultural units, and revolted successfully against the 
rule of big landlords. Small estates of knights and pea- 
sants were now the rule. A few slaves, together with their 
o-wner’s family, did all normal work. Free labourers 
were employed during harvest and for tasks for which the 
farmers and their servants lacked sufficient time. Small 
irrigation works and canals were necessary almost every- 
where. After a year of cultivation the land was left fallow 
for one, and in some regions, for two years and was 
ploughed in autumn, in spring, and in summer (in some 
regions only twice in the year). The production of com, 
fliucj.and vegetables was supplemented by arboriculture, 
olive-culture, viticulture, and especially pasturage, which 
were the most lucrative forms of land work. 

_ 2. The period of classical Greece witnessed a rational 
differentiation of the various agricultural plants and 
their habits, of the different kinds of soil, and of the 
appropriate manures, and production was stimulated by 
the growing demand for com and vegetables in the 
towns. The time had come for threefold rotation of crops 
(IG ii*. 2493 and Xen. Oec. 16. 12-15). The agricultural 
production of Greece must have increased very greatly 
when the soil could be continuously cultivated without 
being exhausted. No wonder that the first capitalistic 
slave estates were established at this time, and that 
capitalists investing in land began to lease to tenants 
tracts which were too large for their own or their stewards’ 
management. Small estates remained nevertheless the 
rule in the Greek motherland, and were common also 
in Sicily and on the Black Sea coast. 

3. From Alexander to Augustus Mediterranean agri- 
culture was improved by many inventions (especially 
machines for hoisting water). Suitable varieties of plants 


and animals were transferred from one part of the civil- 
ized world to another, and new crops developed in many 
coimtries. Attica seems to have produced 1,100,000- 
1,250,000 bushels of com in Alexander’s time, of which 
amount only c. 15-20 per cent, appears to have been 
wheat. The production of the Hellenistic East increased 
considerably. The two-crop system originating in the 
ancient East was improved under Greek management, 
and independent Greek cultivators were settled through- 
out the Seleucid Empire. 

4. Ptolemaic Egypt introduced a remarkable con- 
trolled economy into its agriculture. Oil-seeds, com, 
and textile plants had to be cultivated in each region of 
the Nile country according to an official schedule, which 
was revised each year. The seed, iron tools, and cattle 
for agriculture were commonly lent to the cultivators by 
the government. Almost the whole of the crop had to 
be paid (for taxes in kind, rent) or sold to the govern- 
ment, which built up a granary system for wheat export 
throughout the Nile country. Only a few large estates 
of distinguished owners were partly exempted. Hand- 
books on agriculture (the sources of Cato, Columella,, the 
Geoponica, Mago, Varro) were used'in this new cultiva- 
tion system as well as by the more educated owners of 
large slave estates, which now superseded many of the 
peasant homesteads in all Mediterranean countries. 
Another characteristic of the same period was the sur- 
prising extent of division of labour and specialization 
in Greek and Roman agriculture, and very often the al- 
most capitalistic calculation of expenses, revenues, and 
profits. 

5. The highest standard of ancient cultivation was 
reached in the Italian agriculture of the later Republic 
and early Principate. Big slave estates prevailed here, 
so long as prisoners of war were cheap. The varieties 
of plants, the rotation of crops, and the other methods of 
cultivation, amelioration, irrigation, and manuring, book- 
keeping, the organization and division of labour, the 
buildings, tools, and machines were carefully selected 
from the technical as well as from the economic point of 
view, and similar methods spread to the provinces. 

6. The Roman villa (q.v.) of this period underwent 
decisive changes, as soon as slave economy ceased to pay. 
Estate management of the highest type had to be con- 
fined to comparatively small tracts, so far as cheap labour 
for it was available. Most of the land had to be given 
to small tenants who were gradually bound to the soil (see 
COLONUS). This development did not mean the collapse 
of Graeco-Roman agriculture, but its final preservation. 
The agricultural methods of small peasants had not been 
much improved during the prevalence of slave estates; 
but the landlords of necessity now saw to it that their 
tenants should learn as much of the results of scientific 
agriculture as was suitable for their small economic units. 

7. The unification of Mediterranean agriculture as 
seen to-day was completed from the second century 
A.D. onwards by the popularizing of plants, animals, 
tools, machines, and methods of estate agriculture under 
the peasantry of the Empire. Germanic and Oriental 
prisoners of war, who were settled throughout the 
Empire, were similarly taught, and transferred such 
knowledge to their home countries. Agriculture did not 
break dotvn in Europe after the conquest of the Western 
Roman Empire. On the contrary, the agriculture of 
middle and northern Europe was modelled on Late 
Roman lines ; it was a fundamental heritage of the Ancient 
World. See also arboriculture, bee-keeping, lati- 

FUNDIA, olive CULTURE, PASTURAGE, VITICULTURE. 

PW, s.v. ‘Ackerbau’; Komemann, ibid., s.v. ‘Bauemstand’ 
(Suppl. iv), ‘DomSnen’ (Suppl. iv); Orth, ibid., s.v. ‘L.andwirt- 
schaft’; Heichelheim, ibid., s.v. ‘Sites’ (Suppl. st). E. Brdiaut, 
Cata the Center on Faming (1933). T. Frank, CAII rtii, ch. ri; 
F. Ortel, ibid, x, ch. 13; xii, ch. 7; Feon. Surv. i-iv. H. Gum- 
merua, ‘Derromische Gutsbetrieb als wirtschaftlicher OrRanismus' 
Klio, Suppl. s, 1905). J. Ilascbroek, Griechisdie Wirttchafts- und 
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GeteUschnflsaesehichtc bis zuT Perserzeit (ipjj); V. Hehn, Kvllur- 
pflanzcn undlimittitTcinihrem Uebrruans ausAsien nach Griechenland 
find Jtalien, some in das ubrige Eiiropa (ipi i). F. M. Hcichelheim, 
WirSsclia/tsgeschichtc des Altertums Index s.w. 'Drcifclder- 

wrtschaft’, ‘putsbetrieb nla Wirtschaftsonjanismus’, 'Landwirt- 
schaft’, ‘Zivcierntenwirtschaft’. W. E. Hcitland, Agricata (1921). 
A. Jard^, CirMcs dans I’anliquitd grteque 1(1925). G. Mickwilz, 
Engl. Hist. Rev. lii (1937), 577 f. Cl. Pri-aux, VEconomie royale 
des Lagides (tqjg). Hosto^tzeff, Roman Empire-, Hellenistic World; 
A Ijir^e Estate in the Third Century c.c. (U.S.A., 1922). E. Savoy, 
L’ Agriculture d trovers les dges i, ii (1935-6). M. Schnebel, Hie 
Lanihi-irtschaft im hellenistischen Aegypien (1924). F. III. H. 

AGRI DECU 2 VtATESj a territory including the Black 
Forest, the basin of the Neckar, and the Swabian Alb, 
annexed by the Flavian emperors between a.d, 74 and 98 
to shorten communications between the Rhine and 
Danube armies, and lost to Rome c. A.D. 263. It had 
been occupied by the Helvetii and later by Suebi, but 
after the migration led by Maroboduus (c. 6 b.c.) there 
was no compact tribal community left, and a number of 
homeless Gauls settled there. The meaning of Dcaimates 
has been much disputed, but it is now widely held that 
the term was derived from the Celtic word for ten, the 
Agrt Decinnalcs thus consisting of ten units, possibly 
cantons (cf. the Decempagi of the Mediomatrici). 

E. Hcssclmcyer, Klio xxiv (1931), 1-37; E. Norden, Alt-Ger- 
manien (1934), 137-90; Tacitus, Germania, ed. Anderson {1938), 
148-9. The only classical reference to the Agri Dccumates is Tac. 
Germania, 29. O. B. 

AGRIGENTUM, see ACRAGAS. 

AGRIMENSORES, see GROMATICI. 

AGRIPPA (i) I (b. 10 B.C., ‘Herod Agrippa’), son of 
Aristobulus (sec herod the great), spent his youtli at the 
Imperial court, whence, having dissipated his patrimony, 
he fled to Syria. He returned to Rome on borrowed 
funds in 36, but was imprisoned by Tiberius for treason. 
He had, however, ingratiated himself with Gaius, who 
in 37 appointed him Idng of Philip’s tctrarchy and later 
of Antipas’ also. He courageously tvithstood Gaius’ 
attempt to desecrate the temple, and was appointed by 
Claudius, whose accession he assisted, king of Judaea 
(41), with the object of soothing the outraged feelings of 
the Jews. This he did, being a very popular ruler; but 
his gross extravagance and his ambitious foreign policy 
disquieted (Claudius, who on his death in 44 annexed 
his kingdom. Though he is called ‘Herod Agrippa’ in 
the Acts of the Apostles (xii), he never bore the name of 
Herod. A. H. M. J. 

AGRIPPA (2) n (b. A.D. 17), son of Agrippa I, was ap- 
pointed in 50 king of Chalcis, which in 53 he exchanged 
for Philip’s tctrarchy and Abilene and Arcene; Nero 
added four toparchics of Galilee and Peraea. From 48 
he appointed tlie high priests and managed the temple 
funds. He supported the prosecution of Cumanus by 
the Jews but upheld the Roman government, and in 66 
endeavoured by suasion and later by military action to 
nip the rebellion in the bud. He supported Ccstius 
Gallus, Vespasian, and Titus with troops and _with 
advice, and was rewarded with an accession of territory. 
He is stated to have died in too, but had cc.nscd to reign 
before 93. He is referred to in the Acts of the Apostles 
(xx\' and xxvi). A. H. M. J. 

AGRIPPA (3), M. VrrsANTUS (b. c. 63 b.c.), accom- 
panied Octavian to Rome from Apollonia after ^c 
murder of Caesar, pl.aycd a prominent part in the Pcrusinc 
\Var, and was praetor in 40. Subsequently as governor 
of G.iul he suppressed a rebellion of the Aquitani and 
led a punitive expedition across tb.c Rhine. During his 
consulship in 37 he superintended the training of 
Octavian’s fleet, constructing a new harbour for the 
purpose neat Baiac (Portus Julius). His naval victory 
at Mylae was of decisive importance in tljc war against 


Sextus Pompeius, and at Naulochus his improved 
grapnel is said to have been highly effective. He took 
part in the Illyrian War of 35-33, and his vigorous naval 
operations in the campaign of Actium were the primary 
cause of Octavian’s victory over Antony. Agrippa held 
a second consulship in 28 and a third in 27, assisting 
Augustus in carrying out a census and lectio senatus. 
When, on the occasion of a serious illness (23), Augustus 
handed him his signet-ring, he probably meant to indi- 
cate him as his most suitable successor. Agrippa’s sub- 
sequent departure for the East, where he made Mytilene 
his head-quarters, is almost certainly to be explained 
as an administrative (possibly also a diplomatic) mission, 
though friction with Cl. Marcellus (q.v. 7) may have made 
his temporary absence advisable. He was recalled in 
21 to represent Augustus in Rome and proceeded to 
Gaul and Spain, where he put an end to trouble with the 
Cantabri (19). In 18 he was associated with Augustus 
by the conferment of the proconsulare imperium and the 
tnbunicia potestas for five years, these powers being 
renewed for the same term in 13. (In 13, if not in 18, 
he received an imperium mains like that of Augustus.) 
As one of the XVviri sacris faciundis he assisted in the 
celebration of the ludi sacadarcs in 17. His second 
mission to the East (16-13) is notable for the establish- 
ment of Polemo of Pontus in the Bosporan kingdom, 
the settlement of veteran colonies at Berytus and Helio- 
polis, and Agrippa’s friendship with Herod and bene- 
volent treatment of the Jews. He was sent to Pannonia, 
where there was danger of revolt, in 13, and died shortly 
after his return to Italy in the following year. He left his 
property to Augustus, and was buried in the imperial 
mausoleum. 

Agrippa ably seconded Augustus in his restoration 
and improvement of tlie city of Rome. Among the 
public works erected at his expense were two new 
aqueducts (Julia and Virgo), public baths (Thermae 
Agrippae), and the Pantheon, and as aedilc in 33 he 
reconditioned the setvers of Rome. He wrote an auto- 
biography (now lost) and a geographical commentary 
(also lost, but used by Strabo and Pliny) from which a 
map of the Empire was constructed. 

Agrippa was married three times: (i) to Pomponia 
(daughter of Atticus), who bore him a daughter, Vipsania ; 
(2) to Marcella, niece of Augustus, whom he divorced 
in 21 to marry (3) the emperor’s daughter Julia. By 
Julia he had three sons (Gaius Caesar, Lucius Caesar, and 
Agrippa Postumus) and two daughters (Agrippina and 
Julia). 

Velleius, bk. 2 ; Josephus, AJ 12. 3 nnd i6.2;Suctoniu8, /Ji/jj/i/ut; 
Appian, BCiv. bl:. 5; Dio Cassius bts. 48-54. T. Rice Holmes, 
Architect of the Raman Empire (1928 and 1931): W. \V. Tarn and 
M. P. Charlessvorth, CAH x, chs. 2-3; M. Rcinhold, Marcus 
Agrippa (U.S.A. 1933); R. Daniel, M, Viptanius Agrippa (Breslau, 

1933). O- «• 

AGRIPPA (4), Postumus (12 b.c.-a.d. 14), third son 
of Agrippa and Julia, was bom after his father’s death 
in 12 B.c. and adopted by Augustus in a.d. 4. He %vas a 
youth of fine physique, but his depraved and contu- 
macious character ultimately exasperated Augustu.s into 
disinheriting him. He was first sent to Surrentum, then 
condemned by the Senate to perpetual exile on Planasia 
(a.d. 7), where he was put to death immediately after tlie 
death of Augustus. 

Vellfius2. ij2;Tac. Arn. 1.3-6. Onthetllepcd shilofAujuitui 
to Plir.aiia, AI. P. Chlilrjvrotth, AJPhil. zliv (1923), 145 

G. V*’. R. 

AGRIPPA (s). Sceptic, I.itcr than .Acncsidemus (q.v.; 
date otherwise unknown). Diog. Lncrt. 9. SS ff. ascribca 
to him fiverporot rijr «rro;w7? (grounds of doubt), w hich 
arc distinguished by Sext. Emp. Pyr, r. 164 from thote 
previously recognised by the Sceptics. 

PWi. S-) 7 . 
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AGRIPPINA, (i) ViPSANiA Agrippina (d. a.d. 20) 
was daughter of M. Agrippa and granddaughter of 
Pomponius Atticus. Married to Tiberius, she bore him 
a son, Drusus, but he was forced by Augustus, against 
his will, to divorce her and marry Julia in 12 B.c. She 
then married Asinius Gallus (q.v. 5) and bore him at 
least five sons. 

(2) Agrippina Major (c. 14 b.c.-a.d. 33), Vipsania 
Agrippina, the daughter of M. Agrippa and of Julia 
(daughter of Augustus). She married Germanicus (prob- 
ably in A.D. 5), to whom she bore nine children. She 
was with Germanicus on the Rhine from 14 to 16 and 
in the East from 18 until his death in the following year. 
From 19 to 29 she lived in Rome, the rallying point of 
a party of senators who opposed the growing power of 
Sejanus. With Tiberius, whom she suspected (without 
evidence) of causing her husband’s death, her relations 
were consistently bad, and he refused her request in 26 
for leave to marry again. She was arrested in 29 on the 
instruction of Tiberius and banished by the Senate to 
Pandateria, where she starved to death in 33. She was 
survived by one son, Gaius (q.v. i), and three daughters, 
Agrippina II, Drusilla, and Livilla. 

(3) Agrippina Minor (a.d. 15-59), Julia A^ppina, 

the eldest daughter of Germanicus and Agrippina, was 
bom on 6 Nov. a.d. 15 at Ara Ubiorum. In 28 she was 
betrothed to Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, to whom she 
bore one son, the later Emperor Nero, in 37. During the 
principate of her brother Gaius (37-41) her name, like 
those of her sisters, was coupled with the emperor’s in 
vows and oaths ; but when she was discovered at Mogun- 
tiacum late in 39 to be involved in the conspiracy of 
Gaetulicus, she was sent into banishment. She was 
recalled by her uncle Claudius, who married her in 49. 
Aided by Pallas, Seneca, and Burrus, she quickly 
achieved her ambitious purpose. Receiving for herself 
the title Augusta, she persuaded Claudius to adopt Nero 
as guardian of his own son Britannicus. She was 
generally believed to have poisoned Claudius, to make 
room for Nero (54). In the first years of Nero’s rule she 
was almost co-regent with him but, after Pallas had fallen 
in 55 and Burrus and Seneca turned against her, she 
lost her power. In March 59 she was murdered at Baiae 
by a freedman, Anicetus, acting on Nero’s instructions. 
She wrote an autobiography. j. p. b. 

AGROECrUS, fifth-century bishop of Sens, wrote a 
treatise De Orthographia (ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. vii. 
113-25) as a supplement to Flavius Caper (q.v.). 

Cf. Teuffel, § 457, 11; Schanz-Hosius, § iioo. 

AGYEEUS, god of roads, title of Apollo (q.v.). 

AGYRRHIUS (c. 400 b.c.), Athenian democratic poli- 
tician, restored tlie ‘Theorika’ (q.v.), and introduced 
payment for attendance at the Assembly, first one, later 
three obols. 

Prosop. Att. 179. 

AHALA, see SERViLios. 

AHENOBARBUS, see DORimus. 

AIAS (^taj, Lat. Ajax). (1) Son of Telamon, king of 
Salamis, hence A. Telamonius (see abacus, telamon), 
but nowhere called an Aeacid till after Homer. In the 
Iliad he leads the Salaminian contingent (2. 557); he is 
of enormous (rrcAcipto?) size, head and shoulders above 
the rest (3. 226-9). He is a blunt, stolid man, slow of 
speech, of unshakable courage, who repeatedly leads the 
Greek attack or covers the retreat. His stock epithet is 
‘bulwark (epKos) of the Achaeans’ and his characteristic 
weapon a huge shield, evidently of Mycenaean pattern. 
Fighting Hector in a duel, he has rather the better of it 
(7. 206 ff.) ; he draws a wrestling-match with Odysseus, 
strength against cunning (23. 708 ff.). He is one of the 


three ambassadors who treat with Achilles (q.v. ; 9. 1 69 ff.). 
In the Odyssey (i i. 543 ff.) mention is made of his death 
in consequence of the arms of Achilles having been ad- 
judged to Odysseus and not to him after the death of 
their ovraer. The story is probably that found in later 
authors, e.g. Sophocles (Ajax), that he went mad with 
anger and disappointment and finally killed himself; 
it was told in the Little Iliad. 

In the Great Ekoiai (Hesiod, fr. 140 ^ach) and thence 
in Pindar (Isthm. 6. 34 ff.), Heracles visits Telamon and, 
standing on his lion-skin, prays that his new-born child 
shall be as stout (dppmKTos) as the skin; Zeus, in answer, 
sends an eagle, ateros, and hence the baby is named 
Aias. From this develops (Lycophron 455 ff.) the tale 
that Aias was invulnerable save at one point, where the 
skin had not touched him when (in this version) he was 
wrapped in it. In the Aethiopis Aias carries off the body 
of Achilles, while Odysseus keeps off the Trojans (cf. 
Od. 5. 309J. Of his death various stories were told; he 
died of an arrow-wound received from Paris, or, being 
invulnerable, was buried alive by the Trojans throwing 
clay on him (argument to Soph. Aj. ad fin.). When he 
killed himself his blood flowed on the ground and there 
sprang up the iris (vaKivBos), which also commemorates 
the death of Hyacinthus (q.v.) ; hence the markings on its 
petals recall the hero’s name (Alas — aiai, see Ov. Met. 
13. 394 ff.). 

Aias had a cult in Salamis, Attica, Megara (?), the 
Troad, and Byzantium (Famell, Hero-Cults, 307 ff. and 
note 58). That he was not originally a man at all, but 
a gigantic and supernatural being, is an ingenious theory 
(see, for instance, P. von der MiShll, Der grosse Aias, 
1930) but based on slight evidence. Certainly from 
Homer on he was conceived as a very tall and powerful 
man, nothing more. 

(2) Son of Oileus or Ileus, the Locrian chieftain. Of his 
historical existence there is some proof in the Locrian 
custom of sending every year two virgins of their noblest 
families to serve in the temple of Athena of Ilium, if they 
were not killed on the way by the townspeople. From 
early in the third century B.c. the Aianteioi, the hero’s 
own clan, undertook to furnish these girls (inscription 
published by A. Wilhelm, JOAI. xiv (1911), 168 f.; 
for the custom in general, see Lycophron 1141 ff. and 
schol. there; Polybius 12, fr. 5, 6 BQttner-Wobst) ; it 
ended not very long before a.d. ioo or so (Plutarch, De 
sera 557 d), having lasted 1,000 years). It seems incon- 
ceivable that this should be the result of an imaginary 
person’s fabulous crime, and therefore the classical ex- 
planation, that it is a penance for Aias carrying off the 
Palladium or raping Cassandra at the altar of Athena, 
during the sack of Troy, is by far the most plausible. See 
further Famell, op. cit. 294 ff., and ibid. 293-4, for Aias’ 
cult; A. Monugliano in CQ 39, 49. 

In Homer Aias is leader of tiie Locrian contingent 
(II. 2. 527 ff.); he is ‘much lesser’ than the son of Tela- 
mon (hence often called Aias the Lesser), quick-footed, 
and often paired with his greater namesake as a brave 
fighter. He is, however, of hateful character and on 
occasion grossly rude (as 23. 473 ff.). Athena hates him 
(ibid. 774 ; Od. 4. 502) ; in the latter passage he is drowned 
by Poseidon for blasphemy against the gods while, 
scrambling ashore after shipwreck. In the Iliu Fersis 
Aias drags Cassandra away from the altar of Athena, 
pulling the Palladium with her (cf. above). That he com- 
mitted any further assault on her is not said by any 
author earlier than Callimachus (fr. r_3 d Schneider); 
whether he invented this detail or had it from an older 
writer is not known. 

That two heroes so unlilce should have the same name 
is curious, and at the same time an argument against 
supposing that they were originally one. H. J. R- 

AIDOS (at’Srjs), see PERSONmcATioNS, 
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AINOI (atvoi), see Archilochus, 

AION {Alcliv), a personification of (i) period of time, (2) 
passage of time, indefinitely long time (hardly eternity, 
except in thought deriving from Plato, Tim. 37 d). See 
PERSONIFICATIONS. In cult, (i) is represented by the 
festival at Alexandria (late and Greek but not uncon~ 
nected with Egyptian ideas, see E. Norden, Geburt dcs 
Kiitdes, 28, and refs, there), at which an image was brought 
out of the inner sanctuary of the Kopetov, with the 
announcement that ‘the Maiden (.Koprf) has brought forth 
Aion'. This is apparently the year; cf., for an allegedly 
Phoenician mythological figure of the same kind, Philon 
of Byblus ap. Euseb. Praep. Evang. 1. 10. 7. (2) perhaps 
in Eur,, Heracl. 900, but cf. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
on HF 669; cf. Heraclitus, fr. 79 Bywater. In cult 
he is late, probably Orphic (Kem, Relig. der Griechen 
iii. 243), possibly Mithraic also (Cumont, Textes et 
Motiuments i. 76; Rel. or. (4. 140 and note 46), cf. 
the Iranian Zervan Alcarana. Mythologically, Aion 
is an important character in Nonnus, Dioitysiaca. His 
connexion with a number of figures showing a lion- 
headed deity is problematical, cf. Cumont, Textes, loc. 
cit., Wernicke in PW ii. 1043, 33. An inscription to him, 
of 74-73 D.C., from Eleusis, SIG, 1125. Cf. Nock, Harv. 
Thcol. Rev. xxvii (1934), 53 ff. on the complexity of ideas 
attaching to this term (and on the publicist or patriotic 
sense of Acterniias at Rome); C. Bonner, Hesperia xii 
(1944), 30 ff. H. J. R. 

AIORA, see icarius. 

AISA, see fate. 

AISYMNETES, according to Aristotle (Pol. 1285“), a 
supreme ruler appointed by some early city-states in 
times of internal crisis, for life, for a prescribed period, 
or till the completion of his task, e.g. Pittacus (q.v.). 
Aristotle defines the office as an elective t>Tanny, 
Dionysius (5. 73) compares the Roman dictator. These 
aisymnetai have affinities with the early lawgivers (Solon, 
Zaleucus, Demonax, etc.), the difference being one of 
local nomenclature. Inscriptions (SIG 38, 57, 272, 642, 
955) show regular magistrates so called in Tcos, Miletus, 
Naxos, Mcgara, Selinus, and Chaiccdon. The word 
first occurs in Od. 8. 258, meaning a referee. P. N. U. 

AITHER (AlO-qp), personification (q.v.) of the purer 
upper stratum of air (approximately the stratosphere), 
next to or identical with the skj' ; son of Erebus and Night 
(Hesiod, Thcog. i24-5);of Chaos and Darkness (Hyginus, 
Fab. praef. i) ; husband of Day and of Earth (ibid. 2-3). 

H. J. R. 

AIUS LOCUTIUS, the unknown divine ‘saycr and 
speaker’ who, a little before the battle of the Allia in 
390 n.c., bade one M. Cacdicius tell the magistrates that 
the Gauls were coming. After their departure a precinct 
(iemplttm) and shrine (sacelhim) were dedicated near 
Vesta’s slirinc, on the Nova Via, where the voice was 
heard. 

See Livy j. 32. 6 ; So. $; Platncr-Ashby, 4. H. J. R. 

AJAX, see MAS. 

AKONTION (cLKoi-rtov) see ARMS and ailmour, creek. 

ALABANDA, a city in northern Caria, on the Marsyas, 
a triburnn," of the Mneandcr, at the point where the road 
from Trailcs branches to Halicarnassus and to the coast 
opposite Rliodcs. Its site (now Arabhhar) between two 
hills is likened by Strabo to a pack-saddle. In the pro- 
vince Asia it was n aidtas libera and the centre of a 
corrvatUis. It was proverbial for opulence and comfort. 

\V. M. C. 

ALAB, a term originally denoting tlic two contingents 
of soeii normally posted on the legion’s flanks; after 


90 B.C., it bore the more restricted sense of cavalry. When 
Augustus organized the auxilia the cavalry contingents 
commanded by equestrian praefecti were called alae and 
numbered either 1,000 or 500, subdivided into 24 and 
16 iurmae respectively. They commonly bore titles 
indicating the country from which they had been re- 
cruited (e.g. Hispanonim) or the emperor or general who 
had raised them (Aelia, Siliana) or as a mark of honour 

Augusta, pia, fidclis). See auxilia. 

G. L. Cheesman, The Auxilia of the Roman Army (1914). 

H. M. D. P. 

ALAAiANNI (ALEMANNI), a Suebic people, de- 
scended from the Semnones, who late in the second 
century a.d. migrated from their home in Brandenburg. 
Early in the third century they broke through the limes, 
and Caracalla campaigned against them (213). Their 
attacks became serious in the thirties, and they made 
incursions into Upper Germany, Gaul, Raetia, and Italy. 
Gallicnus defeated a horde near Milan, but had to 
abandon the limes territory of Upper Gemiany and 
Raetia, which the Alamanni then occupied. They did 
not cease to devastate Roman territory, and frequent 
Alamannic wars are recorded, notably those of Aurelian, 
Probus, and Julian. In the fifth century some of the 
Alamanni occupied Alsace, the Palatinate, and part of 
Switzerland; others had meanwhile spread over Raetia, 
and the modem Swabians are largely their descendants. 

L. Schmidt, Geschichte der deultchen StSmme ii* (1915), 236-324 

O. B. 

ALANS, a nomadic tribe which entered Europe in the 
Wake of the Sarmatians (q.v.) and was established in 
south-east Russia in the first three centuries a.d. Tlie 
Alans repeatedly attempted to cross the Caucasus, and 
in 75 they raided Armenia and Parthia. But the Roman 
emperors from Nero and Vespasian onward fortified the 
western exits of the mountains against them, and Arrian, 
when governor of Cappadocia, beat off an attack by 
them. In the fourth century the Alans were swept across 
eastern and central Europe by the Huns. They found new 
homes in Spain (c. 410), but were soon absorbed here 
by their fellow-invaders, the Visigoths. Greek writers 
sometimes confused the Alans with the Albanians of tlie 
southern Caucasus. 

M. Rostovtzeff, CAtl xl. 94-7. M. C. 

ALASTOR, in mythology, son of Nclcus and brother 
of Nestor, q.v. Like all his brothers save Nestor himself, 
he was killed by Heracles (II. n. 693; Apollod. i. 93). 
He married Harpalycc, daughter of CIjTncnus of Argos, 
but on the way home he was overtaken by Clymenus 
and robbed of his bride, for whom her father had an 
incestuous passion. To revenge herself, she killed her 
younger brotlicr, cooked his flesh, and scn'cd it to her 
father at a feast. She then prayed to be t.nkcn from the 
world of men, and became a yahels, here a night-bird 
of some kind (Partlicnius 13, from Euphorion). 

dXaarwp, subst. or adj., in the latter case often with 
Soi/rcov added: an avenging power, as Acsch. Ag. isot, 
where it is tlje supcmatural agent who, according to 
Clytemnestra, exacts vengeance on Atreus’ descendants 
for his crime (see atreus, acamemnon). Hence the, 
criminal himsclh presumably as giving occasion for such 
punishment, e.g. Acsch. Eum. 236, where Orestes uses 
it of himself; hence occasionally a mere \-ague term of 
abuse, ‘wTctch’, ‘scoundrel’, as Dem. 19. 305. If. J. R. 

ALAUDAE ('the Larla’), a legion raised by Caesar in 
Gallia Narlwncnsis from non-citizc.ns, and the c.arliest 
of its kind. In 47 n.c., when its soldiers were enfran- 
chised, it received a number — V. It was proliably 
destroyed in tlie disaster of Cornelius Fuscus in Dacia 
in A.D. 87. 

Rstrerlinc. Pit', f.T. H. ?‘f' R B 
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ALBA FUCENS, an ancient town just north of the 
Fucine Lake in central Italy, first mentioned as a Latin 
colony planted in Aequis, but near the Marsi, 303 B.c. 
(Livy 10. 1); perhaps the Via Tiburtina was now ex- 
tended thus far east (see via Valeria). Alba usually 
supported the Roman government, e.g. against Hannibal, 
the socii (go B.c.), Caesar, and Antony; its recusant 
attitude in 209 was exceptional (App. Hann. 39; Livy 
27. 9:29. is;Epit. 72; Caes. BCiv. 1.15; Cic. Phil. 3. 6). 
Roman State prisoners were often kept here (Livy 30. 
17; 45. 42; Epit. 61). Although not mentioned in 
Imperial times, imposing ruins at Albe and inscriptions 
attest its importance. E. T. S. 

ALBA LONGAj nowadays Castel Gandolfo in the 
Alban Hills twelve miles SE. of Rome (T. Ashby, Joiim. 
Phil, xxvii (1901), 37): a very ancient city traditionally 
founded by Ascanius c. 1152 B.c. (Aen. 3. 390 f.). Its 
necropolis contains tombs of c. iioo. Alba founded 
some, certainly not all, Latin cities (reject Li\'y i. 52, 
Aen. 6. 773; and see I. G. Scott, Am. Ac. Rome 
1929, 25). Apparently it once headed a league (of 
Prisci Latini? see Festus, p. 253 L.), the nature and 
members of which cannot be exactly determined: lists 
in Diodorus (7. 5), Dionysius (4. 92; 5.61), and Pliny (HN 
3. 69), like surviving lists of Alban kings, are untrust- 
worthy. The Romans destroyed Alba (c. 600 B.c.) and 
transported some of its inhabitants to Rome, where they 
became prominent (Julii, Tullii, etc.: Livy i. 29 f.;Tac. 
Ann. II. 24). Alba was never rebuilt, the untransported 
Albans remaining in neighbouring Bovillae, where their 
descendants, Albani Longani Bovillenses, preserved 
Alban cults and memorials until late times {ILS 6188 f.). 
The name Alba is preserved to-day by Albano. Latin Al~ 
banum means ‘a villa on Alban territory’ : i.e. Domitian’s, 
which Septimius Severus transformed into a legionary 
camp and which became the nucleus for the modern town. 
Alban wine and building stone (peperino) were famous. 

G. Lugli, Bull. Com. Arch. 1917-20; Ausonia 1919-21; Nuova 
Antologia 1929; A. Doboji, Ephemeris Dacoromana vi (193s). 240. 


Latin federal sanctuary of Jupiter Latiaris where Roman 
consuls celebrated the Feriae Latinae (Dion. Hal. 4. 49 ; 
the antiquity of the festival probably is underestimated). 
Remains exist, not indeed of the temple, but of the Via 
Triumphalis leading to it; here at least five Roman 
generals celebrated ovations after being refused regular 
triumphs in Rome (e.g. Marcellus in 21 1 B.c.: Livy 
26. 21). E. T. S. 

ALBINOVANUS, Celsus, see celsus (i). 

ALBINOVANUS P 6 D 0 , a poet-friend addressed by 
Ovid in Pont. 4. 10, author of a Theseid, is mentioned by 
Martial (i praef.; cf. g. 5. 6) as one of his models in 
epigram. The Consolatio ad Liviam (q.v.) and Elegiae 
in Maecenatem (q.v.), which Joseph Scaliger ascribed 
to him, are no longer considered his work. Under 
Tiberius he wrote a poem on Germanicus’ North Sea 
expedition from which Seneca (,Suas. i. 15; cf. Baehr. 
FPR, p. 351) quotes over twenty hexameters as a 
typical Latin description of the ocean. Its rather turgid 
rhetoric does not exhibit the qualities in him which 
appealed to Martial; but the younger Seneca {Ep. 122. 
15-16) calls him a Tabulator elegantissimus’ and gives 
his vividly amusing story about a noisy neighbour who 
turned night into day. J. W. D. 

ALBINUS (i), pupil of Gaius and teacher of Galen (in 
A.D. 151-2), wrote a Prologue to Plato, in which the 
nature, classification, and order of the dialogues are 
discussed, and a text-book of Plato’s philosophy (the 
latter ascribed wrongly in the MSS. to an otherwise 
unknown philosopher Alcinous). Both works contain 
an amalgam of Platonism with Peripatetic and Stoic 
elements ; specifically Neoplatonic doctrines are merely 
hinted at. 

Ed. C. F. Hermann in his Plato, 6. 147, 152 (1892); P. Louis 
(Paris) 194s. PIV i. 1314. W. D. R. 

ALBINUS (2) (4th c. A.D.), writer on metre and music. 
His works are lost. 

Cf. Teuffel, § 405, 2 and § 407, 5; Schanz-Hosius, § 825. 


ALBANIA (Caucasian), the land (mod. Shirvan) ad- 
jacent to the eastern Caucasus and the western Caspian, 
separated from Armenia by the river Cyrus (Kur). Its 
Caspian flat-lands were fertile, but the Albanian people 
remained a rude and warlike folk of herdsmen, hunters, 
and fishers, who traded by barter. Under a common 
king they had twelve local chiefs and spoke twenty-six 
different dialects; their chief worship was an orgiastic 
cult of the moon-goddess. Albania was explored by 
Pompey in 65 B.c. and was occasionally attached to the 
Roman Empire as a client State. 


Strabo ii. 491 ff.; Pliny, HN 6. is, 29, 39: Ptol. Gcog. 5. 12. 

E. H. W. 


ALBINUS, see also clodius (4), postumius (3, 4, and 5). 

ALBION, ancient (Celtic or pre-Celtic) name of Great 
Britain (but not Ireland), first recorded c. 525 B.c. by a 
Massiliote seaman (quoted by Avienus, q.v.) who spoke 
of Ireland, two days’ sail from Brittany, ‘alongside the 
island of the Albiones’. The name ‘Albion’ was used by 
the author of De Mundo (who said that it and Ireland 
were bigger than the Mediterranean islands, but smaller 
than Ceylon), but it was soon ousted by the Celtic 
‘Britannia’. The Romans, connecting ‘Albion’ with aZ6(«, 
white, referred the name to the cliffs of Dover. 

E. H. W. 


ALBANUS LACUS (mod. Lago Albano), a crater lake 
in the Alban Hills near Rome. Its wooded banks in 
Imperial times were studded with villas, e.g. Domitian’s. 
Lacking natural outlets, its waters reach the Rivus 
Albanus, and thence the Tiber, via a tunnel through the 
crater rim built c. 397 b.c. The Romans reputedly 
excavated this emissarium to ensure the fall of Veii- 
which, an oracle prophesied, awaited the overflowing 
of the lake (Livy 5. 15-19). Actually their motive was 
to carry off the waters rapidly for irrigation purposes 
(Cic. Div. 2. 69); otherwise seepage through the porous 
subsoil would waterlog the districts below. E. T. S. 


ALBOGALERUS, see APEX. 

ALBUCIUS (i), Titus (and c. b.c.), orator and Epi- 
curean, of whose Hellenomania Lucilius makes fun 
(Marx, 88 : cf. 84, where it is probably his style that is 
likened to a wriggly mosaic pavement). 

ALBUCIUS (2) SBLUS, Gaius, Augustan orator and 
teacher of rhetoric, from Novaria. 'Though over-con- 
scientious and not sure enough of himself, he could 
command a grand simplicity, and Seneca places him in 
the first rank {Controv. T praef . 1-9; Suet. Rhet. 6). 

C. J. F. 


ALBANUS MONS, the Alban Hills and more specifi- 
cally their dominating peak {Monte Cavo, 3,115 feet), 
thirteen miles south-east of Rome. Until c. 1 150 B.c. the 
Albanus Mons was an active volcano, preventing human 
habitation in Latium; the volcano, however, has been 
inactive in historical times. On the summit stood the 


ALBUM, a whitened tabula, was used for publishing, 
in black writing, priestly notices, /ai/i, notices of comitia 
and Senate, proscriptiones and edicts (e.g. album praetoris 
with formulae actionuni), also member rolls (e.g. album 
senatorum, decterionum, iudicum, collcgii), and lists of 
recipients of com. A. II. McD 
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ALBUNEAj nymph of the albulae aquae, a sulphurous 
spring and- brook rising at Tibur, where it forms the 
well-known waterfall, and flowing into the Anio. Near 
the fall was a dream-oracle {Aen. 7. 81 ff., needlessly 
doubted by Heinze and Wissowa, RK 21 1 note 4). 
Albunea herself was called a Sibyl (Varro ap. Lactant. 
Div. Just. I. 6. 12); Servius on Aen. 7. 84 equates her 
with Lcucothea (q.v.) and says the god [ric] Mefitis is her 
subordinate. H. J. R. 

ALCAEUS (i) (b. c. 620 b.c.), lyric poet, of Mytiicne in 
Lesbos (Strabo 617), was still a boy when his brothers, 
Antimenidas and Cicis, overthrew the tyrant Melan- 
chros (fr. 53, 7-8 Lobel = fr. 48 Diehl, Diog. Laert. i. 
74). Melanchros was succeeded by Myrsilus, who was 
helped by Deinomcnes and Pittacus. Alcaeus’ early years 
seem to have been spent in combating all three. At first 
he lost and went into e.^ile at Pyrrha (schol. ad fr. S 7 
= 37), where he wrote fr. 55 = 35, and possibly frs. 87 
= 30 and 6 = 119, in which political conditions arc 
described in seafaring language. A fight followed, and 
to A,’s delight Myrsilus was killed (fr, 93 = 124). He 
was succeeded by Pittacus, with whom A. seems at first 
to have been friendly, since both fought against Athens 
at Sigeum (Diog. Laert. i. 74) c. 600 b.c. Here A. lost 
his shield and celebrated the fact (fr. 193 = 49). On 
the conclusion of peace Pittacus became all-powerful, 
and was attacked by A., who regarded his election to 
power as an act of madness (fr. 109 = 87), and reviled 
him for his physical defects (Diog. Laert. i. 81), his 
ambitious marriage (fr. 48 = 43), his riotous behaviour 
(fr. 50 = 4s), and his craftiness (fr. 47 = 42). The 
result of the struggle was that soon after 600 B.c. A. 
went to Egypt (Strabo 37) and his brother Antimenidas 
became a mercenary of the king of Babylon (fr. 112 
= 50). Alcaeus seems also to have been in Thrace 
(fr. 29 = 77) “nd to have had negotiations with the 
Lydians (fr. 47 = 42). Before Pittacus resigned his 
powers in 580 b.c. he forgave A. (Diog. Laert. i. 75), 
who must have returned home. The rest of his life 
and the date of his death are unknown. 

His Works survive only in fragments. Edited by 
Aristophanes and Aristarchus in at least ten books 
(Heph. p. 74, izflF.), they seem to have been arranged 
according to subject, since ’'Yfivoi. (schol. Heph. p. 169, 
28 if.) and ETaaieeriKo. (Strabo 617) arc mentioned, but 
the papyrus fragments give no indication of system.atic 
arrangement. The remains indicate that A_. wrote 
lyrical songs, usually monodies; many dealt with con- 
temporary politics, while others are drinking-songs (frs. 
96 = 91, 99 = 90, 108 = 94, 107 = 96, 128 = 66), some- 
times with a meditative tinge (fr. 22 = 73), love-songs 
(fr. 49 = 44; cf. Theoc. 29-30, Hor. Cann. i. 32. ii), 
h>-mns to Apollo (fr. 72 = 1), Heirocs (fr. 73 = 2), and 
the Dioscuri (fr. 17 = 78). Sometimes he seems to write 
TOriations on themes of folk-song (fr. 10 = 123) or 
describes a festive scene (fr. 58 = 106). _ He writes in 
vernacular Aeolic, with occasional Homcrisms. He uses 
Uvo- or four-lined stanzas with a wide variety of metres, 
including the Greater and Lesser Asclcpiads, the Sapphic 
and Alcaic stanzas, and otlicr stanzas of his own inven- 
tion. He occasionally employs an elaborate allegory 
(frs. 63 t= 117 and 87 = 22), but normally he writes 
directly and easily, and is at his best in describing simple 
sights or emotions. 

Trtti: E. I,obcl (19:7): E. DieW, Anth. I.yr. Grate, i. 4, 
rp. St,-iS9, Criticism: C. M, Bawra, Creek Lyric Pctlty (1936), 

»4t-sj. c. y. 

ALCAEUS (a) (4th c . B . a ), called by Suidas kcvjukot 
dpyaia? KwpwSt'a?, but from titles of his plays 
clc.irly a Middle Comedy writer. His took the 
fiftlt (last) prize in 3SS n.C. (hyp. 4 .\i. Pht.). Fragments 
of eight plays survive, mostly mythological burlesques. 

PCG i. 14^-9 ; C, 4 f’ i. 756 0 .; Dcsri«'.ciuV. Sv;?. Can. ?.t. I’. 


ALCAEUS (3) of Messene {fl. 200 B.c.) has about 
twenty epigrams in the Greek Anthology’, including 
several very interesting political lampoons on Philip V 
of Macedonia (see F. W. Walbank, CQ 1942-3). Plutarch 
{Flam. 9) says that one of tliem was sung throughout 
Greece; the king’s fierce retort is also in the Anthology 
{Aiith. Plan. 26 b). These are the earliest invective 
epigrams in the style taken up by Catullus and cultivated 
by so many lampoonists after him. A.’s iambics, which 
must have been pasquinades too, are lost. G. H. 

ALCAMENES (c. 460-400 b.c.), Greek sculptor. He 
was probably an Athenian and may have been a pupil of 
Phidias, though he is sometimes described as his rival . His 
latest Imown work being a relief carved for Thrasybulus 
at Athens in 404-403, Pausanias attributed to him the 
carving of the west pediment of the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia. This attribution, howcv’cr, cannot be accepted, 
though Alcamenes may have had some part in the 
cornpletion or repair of the pediment. The only sur- 
viving work which can be attributed to him is a statue, 
now in the Acropolis Museum (no, 1358), of a woman 
and a small boy. This appears to be identical with a 
statue of Procne and Itys which, according to Pausanias, 
was dediciited by an Alcamenes on the Acropolis. Some 
scholars think that the dedicator and the sculptor are not 
identical, but the attribution is almost certainly correct. 
Perhaps Alcamenes contributed to the sculpture of the 
Erechtheum, and the similarity between the Procne and 
Itys and the Caryatids in style is noteworthy. S. C. 

ALCATHOUS (i 4 A/fd 0 ooj or 'AXudOovs), in mythology, 
son of Pelops and Hippodamcia, to whom games 
(Alkathoia) were celebrated at Megara (Pind. Isthm. 8. 74 
and schol. on Nem. 5. 46). A folk-tale (theme H 105, 
Stith Thompson) told by Dicuchidas (ap. schol. Ap. 
Rliod. 1. 517) says that, exiled for his share in the murder 
of his brother Chrysippus, he killed a lion (it haunted 
Cithaeron and had killed Euhippus, son of Megareus, 
king of Megara, who promised his daughter’s hand and 
the succession to his throne to whoever slew it, Paus. r. 
41. 3), cut out its tongue, and when false claimants arose, 
used it to refute them. He then built temples to Apollo 
Agraios and Artemis Agrotcra (Paus. ibid.) and walls for 
Megara ; Apollo helped him, and rested his lyre on a stone 
still shown in Pausanias’ time (ibid. 42. 2). His eldest son, 
ischepolis, was killed on the Calydonian boar-hunt; one 
Callipolis brought the news and scattered the wood of a 
fire on which Alcathous was offering, whereat Alcathous 
killed him with one of the billets (ibid. 42. 6). H. J. R. 

ALCESTIS {’'AXKtjcms), in mythology, a daughter of 
Pelias (see neleus) and wife of Admetus, king of Pherae 
in Thcss.ily. For some unlmown reason she is the central 
figure of two interesting legends, one of them also moving 
and famous in literature, but both characteristic folk- 
tales. 

(i) When she was of age to marry, many suitors 
appeared, but her father would not give her to any who 
could not fulfil the prescribed condition of driving wild 
beasts yoked to a chariot. This is of course one of the 
irmumcrable stories told of extraordinary’ ^ utsks set 
wooers (sec Stith Thompson, H 335). In this instance 
it docs not appear that Pelias apprehended any danger 
from Alcestis’ marriage, or had any spcdal rc.i.son for 
wanting her at home. Admetus succeeded, thank.s to a 
divine helper. Apollo had shortly before l:illed the 
Cyclopes who made Zeus’ thunderbolts (cf. Eur. Ale. 

I ff.), because he did not dare to avenge the death of his 
son Asclepius (q.v.) on Zeus himself. In consequence, 
he was b.anishcd from heaven for a time (the common 
punishment of a human manslaycr is here transferred to 
a god), and made to serve a mortal. Admetus was re- 
nowned for his pietj’ and treated his divine serf with 
every consideration, employing him (spprapdatdy, as 
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he is a god of flocks and herds, see APOLto) to tend his 
horses or cattle. The god, in return for this, in a later 
form of the legend, because Admetus was very handsome 
and he loved him (first in Callimachus, Ap. 49, who does 
not mention the affair of the banishment) brought him a 
lion and a boar yoked, and he drove away with Alcestis 
behind this team (Hyg. Fab. 50. 51; source unlmown; 
50. I suggests another form of the story in which the 
successful candidate was allowed to choose whichever 
of Pelias’ daughters he preferred). 

(2) At the bridal feast, Admetus forgot to sacrifice to 
Artemis (Apollod. i. 105, who also had the story of the 
lion and boar), and on opening the bridal chamber found 
it full of serpents. The snake being a chthonian creature 
for the most part, this was an omen of imminent death, 
and Apollo again intervened. By the primitive method of 
making the Fates drunk (Aesch. Eum. 728) he persuaded 
them to promise that if anyone else would die on Ad- 
metus’ behalf, he might continue to live. But no one 
would consent to die, except Alcestis (Eur., ibid. 15 ff. 
He makes no mention of the portent, which indeed, if 
he had heard of it, would not fit his version of the story; 
his Alcestis has been married long enough to have two 
children past infancy). That there was any baseness in 
accepting her offer did not occur to tellers of the legend 
before Euripides; elsewhere Admetus is a wholly ad- 
mirable character. So far, the tale embodies popular 
moralizing (a man’s truest friend is a good wife). On 
the appointed day Alcestis accordingly died, i.e. the 
rest of her life was transferred to her husband, a piece 
of magic which Jason suggests to Medea (Ov. Met, 7. 
168), but she declares it quite impossible, ‘nec sinat hoc 
Hecate’ (174). When gods were the agents, such diffi- 
culties did not exist. Now comes a form of the wide- 
spread tale (Tammuz and Ishtar is the oldest known 
form) of the recovery from the lower world of one of a 
pair of lovers. It is sometimes said (Apollod., ibid. 106) 
that Persephone sent Alcestis back of her own accord; 
but the usual version is that Heracles (q.v.) intervened. 
Admetus, with his usual piety, had received him hos- 
pitably in the midst of his own grief ; by way of return 
for this, he set out to harrow Hell, and fought success- 
fully eiffier with Hades himself (Apollod., ibid.) or with 
the death-spirit, Thanatos, compelling him to give 
Alcestis back. 

Some extraordinarily foolish theories have been 
evolved concerning this legend, mostly starting from the 
name of Admetus (‘Unconquerable, Unsubduable’). 
He has been declared to be a sun-god, or, more absurd 
still, a death-god. The standard treatise is now that of 
A. Lesky, ‘Alkestis, der Mythus und das Drama’, in 
Sitz. Wien, 192s, which gives some account of these 
aberrations and puts forward a substantially correct 
explanation. It should have been obvious that to give 
the story point the characters must be human, or near 
enough to human to be capable of dying; even if ori- 
ginally husband and wife had been gods, the legend 
would not have been told of them till that fact was 
forgotten. 

Apart from these tales, neither of the pair has much 
mythology. Admetus took part in the Argonautic ad- 
venture, (Hyg. Fab. 14. 2 and elsewhere) ; the Calydonian 
boar-hunt (Apollod. i. 67); the funeral games over 
Pelias (chest of Cypselus in Pans. 5. 17. g, where he 
drives a chariot); perhaps in imitation of this, Statius 
{Theb. 6. 310 ff.) makes him compete at the first Ncmean 
games with a team of mares. 

One account (Phanodemus ap. schol. Ar. Vesp. 1239) 
says that in his old age Admetus was driven into exile 
with Alcestis and their youngest child, Hippasus (the 
elder son, Eumelus, took part in the Trojan War, //. 2. 
713-14; he was a skilled charioteer, 23. 288-g, but had 
ill success in the chariot-race at Patroclus’ funeral, ibid. 
391 ff.; the daughter, Perimele, married Argos, son of 


Phrixus, Ant. Liberalis 23). The cause of the exile is 
not known, and the story is plainly coronected with the 
famous skolion (quoted by Ar. Vesp. 1238), 'ASp-qrov 
Xoyov &Taipe paBojv rovs dyadovs said by Phano- 
demus to refer to Admetus* kind reception by Theseus. 

There appears to have been no hero-cult of either 
Alcestis or her husband. H. J. R. 


ALCHEMY is a body of doctrine characterized by 

(a) Interest in the change of base matter into silver 
and gold. 

(b) A belief that all matter is made up of the four 
elements, and of a fifth entity, the directed action 
of which can change the character of the whole. 

(c) A belief that material events have a spiritual basis 
or even that matter and spirit are one.. In the 
background lies a confused hylozoism. These are 
the main sources of a notorious obscurity. 

(d) A delight in syncretism. 

2. The word ‘alchemy’ is medieval and is an Arabic 
combination of the article with Greek cltemia — Egypt 
(Plutarch), hence ‘the Egyptian art’. This derives per- 
haps from an Egyptian word meaning black, and especially 
the black soil, which is Egypt as distinguished from the 
sandy desert. The Greek alchemical texts never used 
the word chemia, though one is ascribed to ‘Chymes’. 
This name betrays a constantly recurring confusion 
between chemia and chytneia (= melting, fusion). The 
texts refer to their subject as ‘The Work’, ‘The divine 
and sacred Art’, etc. It is not yet possible to indicate 
the sources of Greek alchemy. ’The texts bear names of 
Greek, Egyptian, Hebrew, and Persian authors. The 
intense religious element in them recalls that of the 
Hermetic writings and suggests an Alexandrian atmo- 
sphere. 

3. There is no early Latin alchemy. The tecfinical 
sections of Pliny’s Historic naturalis have no trace of the 
alchemical spirit. 

4. Early Greek alchemical texts are almost all pseud- 
onymous and commonly quoted under the names of 
their spurious authors. They fall into various schools 
which gradually pass out of the Classical period. 

(а) The School of Democritus worked only by super- 
ficial colouring and by preparing alloys by fusion. The 
considerable Physica et mystica of ‘Democritus’ has no 
Christian or Jewish allusion and may be as early as the 
first century b.c. The mythology of the text of ‘Isis’ 
is early Gnostic. It may be about A.ni too. Later is the 
text of ‘Moses’ which opens with Exodus xxxi. 2-5. A 
second- or third-century text was of ‘Ostanes’, the tradi- 
tional name of the Persian teacher of the real Demo- 
critus. 

(б) The School of Mary the Jewess employs complex 
apparatus for distillation and sublimation. Works in her 
name were not later than the first century a.d. They 
survive in numerous quotations. She is commemorated 
in the modem chemist’s ‘bain marie’. The text_ of 
‘Cleopatra’ contains the earliest drawings of alchemical 
apparatus. Other texts are of ‘ Agathodaemon’, ‘Hermes’, 
and ‘Comarius’. 

(c) The School of Zosimus of the third and fourth cen- 
turies, at least partly of Christian origin, has a com- 
mentatory character but also records experiments. 
Zosimus adhered specially to the ideas of Mary and Cleo- 
patra. This early feminist collaborated with his ‘sistcri 
Theosebeia in an alchemical work of which there are 
substantial remains. Of one member of the school, 
Olympiodorus of Thebes in Egypt, we gain a clear pic- 
ture since he wrote in a.d. 425 a history of his times 
of which an abridgement survives. With the numerous 
later schools we are not here concerned. 

5. The Greek alchemists had at their disposal numer- 
ous substances, of which about forty can be identified 
as moderately pure. Nevertheless they had no criterion 
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of chemical purity, and it met their needs if substances 
looked like and, to a certain extent, behaved like those 
they sought, wliich were, above all, gold and silver. This 
could become fraudulent but was, in itself, an approach 
which necessarily followed from their doctrines. 

6. The extreme difficulties of interpreting the descrip- 
tions and drawings of apparatus have, in some cases, been 
surmounted, notably for the complex kerotakis used for 
sublimation. The ‘bain marie’ itself has been in use for 
nearly 2,000 years. 

M. Bcrthelot, Collection des anciens alchimistes greet (4 vots. 
1SE7-8); E. O. von Lippmann, Entitchung und Ambreitung der 
AUhemU {1910); F. Sherwood Taylor, ‘A Survey of Greek Al- 
chemy’ in yiiS 1 (1930), 109; A. J. Hopkins, Alchemy, Child of 
Greek Philosophy (New York, 1934); Catalogue des manuscrits al~ 
chimiques greet in course of publication by the Union Acad6mique 
Internationale; PW i. 1338; A. J. Festugiire, La Rivilation d' 
Hermit Trismigistc i (1944}. C. S. 

ALCIBIADES (c. 450-404 b.c.), son of Cleinias, 
Athenian general and statesman. Brought up in the 
household of his guardian Pericles, he became the pupil 
and intimate friend of Socrates. His brilliance enabled 
him in 420 to assume the leadership of the extreme 
democrats, and his ambitious imperialism drew Athens 
into a coalition with Argos and other enemies of Sparta. 
This policy, half-heartedly supported by the Athenians, 
had to be abandoned after the Spartan victory at Manti- 
nca (418). Though Alcibiades temporarily allied with 
Nicias to avoid ostracism, the two were normally at 
variance, and when the former sponsored the plan for 
a Sicilian expedition, Nicias vainly opposed it. Both 
were appointed, together with Lamachus, to command 
this armament, and received extraordinary powers (415). 
Alcibiades was suspected of complicity in the mutilation 
of the Hcrmae (q.v.) and other profanations at Athens, 
and soon after the fleet reached Sicily he was recalled 
for trial. He escaped, however, to Sparta, where he 
gave the valuable advice that a Spartan general should be 
sent to Syracuse and that a permanent Spartan post at 
Dccclea in Attica should be occupied. 

In 412 liis mission to Ionia caused many allies of 
Athens to revolt, but he soon lost the confidence of the 
Spartans and fled to Tissaphemes. He tried to secure 
reinstatement at Athens by winning the support of 
Persia and fomenting an oligarchic revolution, but he 
could not induce Tissaphemes to desert the Spartan 
cause. The Athenian fleet at Samos appointed him 
general, and for several years he skilfully directed opera- 
dons in Ionia and the Hellespont, winning a brilliant 
victory at Cyzicus in 410. He returned to Athens in 407 
and was entrusted with on extraordinary command. 
Against the powerful combination of Lysander and Cyrus 
he could cfTcct little, and when in his absence a subordi- 
nate suffered defeat at Notium (406), his enemies roused 
popular suspicion against him. He then withdrew, and 
in 404 through the influence of the Thirty Tyrants (q.v.) 
and Lysander he was murdered in Plirygia, where he 
sought refuge with Phamabazus. 

Alcibiades was an egoist whoso career proved disastrous 
to Athens, but Thucydides justifiably censures the con- 
duct of his countrymen, who twice discarded liim when 
his genius might have been a decisive factor. 

Thuc., bks, 5-8; Xcn. Hell. bk. i ; Plato, Ale. 1 anti Symp.', Plut. 
Ale. Iv. J. Beloch, Gr. Geseh.' it, pt. i, c!«. i i-ia; W. S. Ferguson, 
C/I/f V, clu. 9-12; Glotr, Hist, greeque ii, chs. ao-i; J. Hatifeld, 
AliibiaJe (1940); F. Tncgcr, Alcibiades (1943). H- D- 

ALCIDAAIAS (4ih c. n.c.). rhetorician and sophist, 
was bom at Elaca in Acolis. He studied under Gorgi.as, 
and led the orthodox branch of Gorgias’ followers, while 
Isocrates led the innovators; the difference consisted 
largely in tlic fact that Alcid-amas emphasized the im- 
portance of a power of improrisation resting on wide 
Imowkdsjc, while Isocrates excelled in dialectical stall 
and delicacy of language. The works extant under 
Alddamas’ name arc (i) Htpl rihv ro'^p y/xttrrovj Adyovs 


ypat^ovrtav vepl cro^itrrwv, (2) (spurious) ’OBvaaevs 
Kara ilaAa/XTjSouj TTpoSootdj. The most important of the 
lost works seems to have been that called Movaetov. 

Ed. F. Blass, in his Antipho (tSga), 183. PIV i. 1533. W. D. R. 

ALCEDES = HERAa.ES (q.v.). 

ALCINOUS CAhelvoos), in mythology, son of Nausi- 
thous {Od. 7. 63), husband of Arete, his first cousin (ibid. 
66), king of the Phacacians in Schcria (ibid. 6. 12, etc.), 
father of Nausicaa (q.v.). He received Odysseus hos- 
pitably (see ODYSSEUS) and sent him to Ithaca on one of 
the magic ships of his people (13. 70 ffi), though he had 
had warning of the danger of such services to all and 
sundry (13. 172 ff.). In the Argonautic legend (see 
especially Ap. Rhod. 4. 993 ff.) the Argonauts visit 
Scheria (here called Drepane) on their return from 
Colchis ; the_ Colchians pursue tliem there and demand 
Medea. Alcinous decides that if she is virgin she must 
return, but if not, her husband Jason shall keep her. 
Warned by Arete, she and Jason consummate their 
marriage. H. J. R. 

ALCIPHRON (2nd c. A.D.), Athenian sophist, whose 
letters, in imitation of Lucian, supposedly written by 
Athenians of die fourth century b.c., embody reminis- 
cences of Menander, are written in familiar style, and 
vividly reflect the ordinary life of that time. 

Text, M. A. Schepers (Tcubner, Jgoc). Translation, F, A. 
Wright (1923). j. \V, H. A. 

ALcrraoE, see MINYAS. 

ALCM(A)EON (i) (MA/c/iccoi’, VlA/f/ratov), in mythology, 
son of Amphiaraus (q.v.). After the expedition of the 
Seven against Thebes, he avenged his father’s death 
on his mother Eriphyle, and aftciwards became, by 
command of Apollo, leader of the expedition of the 
Epigoni, wluch took Thebes (or the expedition came 
first, the matricide aftenvards, contrast Asclcpiades in 
schol. Od. II, 326, with Apollod. 3.86). Bcingmaddcned 
by the Erinyes, he left Argos and went to Psophis. where 
Rung Phegeus purified him and gave him his daughter 
Arsinoc or Alphcsiboca, but as a famine visited the 
land he left, settled in the new land formed by die Achc- 
lous at its mouth, and therefore not seen by the sun 
when Eriphyle was killed, and married Achelous’ 
daughter CalJirhoc (see acarnan). But the brothers of 
Arsinoc waylaid and killed him, afterwards shutting 
dicir sister up in a chest and selling her as a slave. In 
Euripides’ Alnneon at Corinth he met Manto on his 
wanderings and had tivo cliildrcn by her. H. J. R. 

ALCMAEON (2) of Croton (c. 500 B.c.), pupil of 
Pythagoras, physician and scientist, wrote a book Hcpl 
Avaems. Fundamentally a Pythagorean, he was also 
influenced by Heraclitus. He is best known for his list 
of contrary principles (Arist. Metaph. 986'’27), and for 
his study of the human sense-organs. He is said to have 
been the first Greek to operate on the eye; his view that 
the eye is connected with the brain by pores was adopted 
by Empedocles and the Atomists (see anatomy, para. i). 

Testimonia and fragmtnts in Diels, Vorsokr.* i. 210-16. RIF 
1.1556. Vs.D.R. 

ALCMAEONIDAE, a noble Athenian family which 
played a leading part in Attic politics in the seventh, 
sixth, and fifth centuries B.c. Its most prominent mem- 
ber was Cleisthcncs (q.v., z). Pericles was the son of an 
Alcmaconid mother. See also cylon. M. C. 

ALCMAN(J 7 . 654-611 B.c., Jcromc-Euscbius; 631-62S 
B.C., Suidas), lyric poet, who lived in .Sparta in the second 
half of the seventh ccntuiy b.c. While some (r.p. Suid. 
s.v. MAifitdr) said that he w.-is a Laconi.in from Messoa, 
Olliers (Cntcs np. Suid.) said that he came from S,ardc3 
in Lydia, and support for tiiis has been found in fr. 13, 
where the poet may be addressing himself. In the hitter 
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case he would be an Asiatic Greek. He is also said to 
have been a slave who was granted his liberty because 
of his skill (Heraclid. Pont. fr. 2). His fragments show 
no direct reference to contemporary history, though fr. 
100 may refer to the end of a war, and fr. 44 may be a 
tribute to Spartan methods of government. His work 
seems to belong to the period of peace which followed 
the Second Messenian War, and is mainly concerned with 
Spartan feasts and festivals. He wrote lyrical poems 
which were later collected in six books (Suid. loc. cit.). 
These seem to have been mainly choral and to have often 
been sung by choirs of maidens. From one more than 
half survives (fr. i). Beginning with a myth which 
illustrates the punishment of pride, it goes on to give 
personal remarks about the girls who sing and is very 
hard to interpret. It has been variously ascribed to 
festivals of Artemis, the Dioscuri, Dionysus,_and Helen, 
seems to have been sung at night in some kind of com- 
petition against another choir, and has been thought to 
have its parts divided between different members of the 
choir, an unusual, though not impossible, occurrence in 
Greek poetry. Other fragments come from hymns to 
the Dioscuri (frs. 2-6), Hera (fr. 24], Athena (frs. 23-8), 
Apollo (frs. 29-34), Aplwodite (fr. 35), while one 
seems to describe a nocturnal festivd of Dionysus (fr. 
37). He also wrote in hexameters what may have been 
Preludes to recitations of Homer. In these he sometimes 
varies a tiomeric theme (fr. 73) or speaks about him- 
self (fr. 94). He uses a literary language which includes 
Dorian and Aeolic elements and shows echoes from 
Homer. References to the Issedones, the Rhipean 
mountains, and King Kolaxais of Scythia may perhaps 
be taken from the work of Aristeas of Proconnesus. He 
writes with unaffected charm about simple matters such 
as birds (frs. 92-4), horses (fr. i, 11. 45-9, 58-9), food (frs. 
49i 55i 56), and with magic about night and sleep (fr. 58). 
Suidas says that he was the inventor of love-poems, 
but his fragments give no evidence on this beyond the 
tender emotions which he describes between the different 
members of a choir. His metres are varied and usually 
simple, though in fr. 58 he shows an advanced technique. 
It is not clear that he used a triadic structure in his verse. 

Text: E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Grace, ii. 7-38. Criticism: H. Diels, 
Hermes 1896, 340-74; C. M. Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry (1936), 
16-76: J. A. Davidson, Hermes 1938, 440-38. C. M. B. 

ALCMENE, in mythology, daughter of Electryon. 
When her husband Amphitryon (q.v.) killed her father 
by mischance, she left Argos for Thebes with him, but 
refused to allow him conjugal rights till he had avenged 
the death of her brothers on the Taphians and Teleboans. 
He gathered an army and set out; but during his absence 
his wife was visited by Zeus {see Heracles). She thus 
bore Heracles to Zeus and Iphicles to Amphitryon 
([Hesiod], Shield i ff.). The birth was delayed by Hera 
(II. 19. ii4ff., much elaborated in Ov. Met. 9. 290 ff.. 
Ant. Lib. 29, from Nicander). After the death of Heracles, 
she and her children were persecuted by Eurystheus; 
according to Euripides (Heracl.) they took refuge in 
Attica. Eurystheus attacked but was defeated and cap- 
tured, the victory being bought by the sacrifice of 
Heracles’ daughter Macaria to Persephone, in accordance 
with an oracle ; Alcmene insisted on the death of Eury- 
stheus. At her own death Alcmene was taken to the 
Islands of the Blessed and a stone substituted in her 
coffin (Pherecydes ap. Ant. Lib. 33. 3). She had a cult 
at Thebes and elsewhere (Famell, Hero-Culls, 409). 

H. J. R, 

ALCYONEUS, see GIANTS. 

ALEMANNI, see AUUvLANNI. 

ALESIAj a town of the Mandubii, a client-state of the 
Aedui, modem Alisc-Ste Reine, a hill-fort built by La 
Tine Celts. Excavation has revealed a Gallic town with 


murus Gallicus. In 52 B.c. Caesar besieged Vercingetorix 
here, and after beating off a large relieving army received' 
his surrender. Siege-works corresponding to Caesar’s 
minute description were discovered in 1860-3. A Gallo- 
Roman town on the hill, with important buildings,' is 
in course of excavation. It suffered damage in A.D. 69 
and c. 166, and in the third century, eventually falling 
into decay. 

Caesar, BGall. 7. 68-89 (siege). Grenier, Manuel i. 206-25; 
ii. 702-12; 1 . Toutain, AUsia gallo-romaine et chritienne (^^ 3 ^ g 

ALEXES CAX-jrqs), in mythology, (i) son of Hippotas. 
Asking at Dodona how he might become king of Corinth, 
he was told he should do so ‘when one gave him a clod 
of earth on a day of many garlands’. He; went there on 
a festival as a beggar, and was given earth by one of whom 
he asked bread; subsequently he became king through 
an intrigue (schol. Find. Nem. 7. 133). (2) Son of 
Aegisthus, see ebigone (2). H. J. R. 

ALEUADAE, the leading aristocratic family of Thessaly, 
who dominated the neighbourhood of Larissa. The 
military and political organization of the Thessalian 
national State was ascribed to Aleuas the Red. The 
earliest tagus (q.v.) who was certainly an Aleuad was 
Thorax; his intrigues with Persia caused a temporary 
eclipse of Aleuad influence after the invasion of Xerxes. 
The Aleuadae vigorously opposed tlie tyrants of Pherae 
and several times invited Macedonian intervention. 
Simus, at first a creature of Philip, later defied him, and 
the suppression of this movement against Macedonian 
domination finally broke the power of the Aleuadae. 

^ H. D. \V. 

ALEUROMANCY, see DIVINATION, para. 6, 

ALEXANDER (VlXe^avSpos) (mythological), see PARIS. 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT, see Alexander (3). 

ALEXANDER (i) I, king of Macedon c. 493-450 b.c. 
He submitted to Persia (492) and served with the Persian 
forces under Xerxes. Nevertheless he succeeded in 
helping the Greeks without arousing Persian suspicion ; 
he advised the Greeks to abandon Tempe and is said to 
have given information to the Athenians before'Plataea. 
For his services he was admitted as a Hellene to the 
games at Olympia, where he won a victory, and became 
proxenus at Athens. He endeavoured to hellenize his 
court, to which he invited Pindar. After the Persian 
retreat he annexed territory as far as the Strymon valley, 
capturing silver-mines in the Krusha Balkan, whence he 
issued the first Macedonian coinage on the standard used 
by Abdera. His further expansion was checked by the 
Delian Confederacy and Athens’ reduction of Thasos. 
He was the first king of Macedon to enter Greek politics, 
to establish claim to Greek descent, and to introduce 
Greek ways into Macedonia. 

F. Geyer, Historische Zeitschrift, Beiheft ig (1930). 

N. G. I/. H. 

ALEXANDER (2) II, eldest son of Amyntas and king 
of Macedon 369-368 b.c. Invoked by the Aleuadae (q.v.) 
against Alexander of Pherae, he garrisoned Larissa and 
Crannon before a rebellion in Macedonia compelled him 
to rettim. Pelopidas ejected the Macedonian garrisons, 
arbitrated in Macedonia, and made alliance with Alexan- 
der. Shortly afterwards Alexander was murdered. He 
probably instituted the pezetaeri (see hetairoi and 
armies, GREEIt AND HELLENISTIC, para. 4). N. G. L. H. 

ALEXANDER (3) III of Macedonia ('the Great’), 
356-323 B.C., son of Phih'p II and Olympias of Epirus. 
Aristotle became his tutor, and he early showed _ his 
powers of intellect and command. Despite serious 
quarrels with Philip, occasioned by palace intrigues and 
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uncertainty as to the succession, Alexander did succeed 
without difficulty (336), and immediately devoted him- 
self to the plan of invading Asia which was part of his 
inheritance. To invade the Persian Empire with limited 
objectives was not difficult, experience having shown that 
a Greek army could penetrate to Mesopotamia and, with 
good cavalry, might defeat any Persian army. Distances 
were great and communications sometimes difficult; but 
an army could usually live on the land, and had nothing 
to fear, west of Iran, from a national resistance of hostile 
populations. 

2. Having secured Macedonia, Greece, and his north- 
ern frontiers, Alexander crossed the Hellespont (334) 
with an army of about 40,000 men, of whom fewer than 
half were Macedonians, and fewer than a quarter were 
Greek contingents from city-members of the Corinthian 
League. His immediate object was certainly to liberate 
the Greek cities in Asia. This was quickly achieved, after 
the battle of the Granicus (near the Hellespont) had 
reduced the Persian advance forces to defending a few 
strong places. He now disbanded his fleet and proceeded 
to ‘defeat the Persian fleet on land’, by conquering its 
remaining bases in Phoenicia and Egypt. Plaving com- 
pleted the conquest of western and southern Asia Minor, 
he was brought to action by tlie Persian ‘Grand Army’. 
The battle of Issus (near Alexandretta) was fought on 
ground unfavourable to the Persian cavalry; it was won 
b3' the steadiness of the Macedonian infantry and Alex- 
ander’s brilliant cavalry leadership. Shortly after, he 
refused peace on favourable terms — the first certain sign 
that, exceeding the more restricted aims of the Greeks 
and probably of Philip, he intended to conquer the whole 
Persian Empire. But though the way to Babylon and 
the East lay open, he adhered to his original plan and 
spent the next year in occupying Phoenicia, Palestine, 
and Egj’pt. The capture of Tyre represents his greatest 
military achievement, and with it Persia ceased to be a 
Mediterranean Power. 

3. In 331 Alexander left Egj’pt for Babj’lonia, where 
Darius had collected another ‘Grand Army’. At the 
battle of Gaugamcla (in the plain of Mesopotamia), he 
outmanoeuvred and defeated the Persians on their own 
terrain ; Darius escaped, but now became a mere fugitive. 
Alexander proceeded to occupy the Persian capitals 
(Babj'lon, Susa, Persepolis, Ecbatana), where the vast 
treasures of the Empire were stored. The sack of 
Persepolis, if not promoted by impulse, was probably 
intended to mark tlie end of the Persian monarchy; and 
the death of Darius after a stem pursuit left Alexander 
free to assume tlie title of Basilais (Great King) and to 
treat further resistance ns rebellion (330). In a great 
sweep from the Caspian to the south-east slopes of 
Hindu Kush he found little opposition (330-339), but 
the conquest of Bactria and Sogdiana(Russian Turkestan) 
cost him nearly three years of hard fighting. Here was 
a national resistance broken only by time, a strategy 
adapted to new conditions, and a final gesture of recon- 
ciliation, Alexander’s marriage with the Sogdian Roxanc. 

4» The Indian Expedition (327-325) extended the 
eastern frontiers of the Empire to the Hj^ihasis (Beas) and 
lower Indus. The nations of north-westem India, unable 
to combine, presented to Alexander an opportunity like 
that which the disunion of Greece had given to Philip. 
'1‘he only formid.ablc opponent was Porus (king of the. 
Paurava), and the only great battle (tlie 'Hydaspes battle') 
v.as another triumph for Alexander’s versatility. Having 
overrun the Punjab, he turned back because tlie army 
refused to follow him farther. The return journey to 
Persia became a voy.age of discovery. With half of the 
army, part marching and part in ships newly built, he 
reached the Indus delta, whence the fleet w.xs to make 
the unknown voyage to the Persian Gulf, while he took 
an eeptally dangerous land route to prepare its bases. 
I'hia return march through Gedrosia has been called 
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Alexander’s 1812; exaggerated though its horrors may 
have been, it was certainly the nearest that he ever came 
to a great disaster. The fleet suffered too, but arrived 
safe (325-324). 

5» The last year of Alexander’s life reveals how great 
would have been his difficulties had he survived. Mis- 
govemment and disloyalty among his subordinates, a 
mutiny of his Macedonians, a rising of Greek soldier 
settlers jn Bactria, imminent war in Greece — these were 
the fruits of his policy, which may conveniently be 
summarized under two heads, (a) Alexander’s conception 
of conquest; (b) his conception of himself. 

(а) In the government of the Empire he made only 
one important innovation, the separation of fiscal from 
military authority in the Western provinces, with a 
centralized financial administration. To peoples used 
to being ruled, the change of rulers meant little ; with the 
former rulers themselves, the Iranian nobility, the case 
was different. With striking originality, Alexander 
adopted the style and ceremonial of a Persian king; he 
drafted Iranian cavalry into his army, and had 30,000 
boys trained to fight in the phalanx. He married into 
the Iranian nobility and eventually made Ids highest 
officers do likewise, and encouraged mixed marriages by 
the soldiers. This bold policy was not wholly successful 
vis-h-vis the Iranians themselves: most of his Asiatic 
governors turned out badly. To many of his Mace- 
donian officers it was odious from the first, and finally 
his plans for a new ‘mixed’ army occasioned the great 
mutiny of 324, when even the Macedonian soldiers, 
devoted hitherto, stated their grievances. To tlie Mace- 
donians the situation was simple: they were the con- 
querors, the barbarians were the conquered. To Alexander 
it appeared that some at least of the barbarians should 
be partners in the Empire. It is even possible that 
Alexander was the first to conceive the idea of the essential 
unity of all mankind. 

(б) It is practically certain that in 324 Alexander 
officially requested the Greek cities to treat him as a 
god (Aclian, VH 2. 19; Hj-pcridcs 5, col. 31; Arrian, 
Anab. 7. 23. 2): this act perhaps contains the clue to his 
inner personality and aims. It is usually interpreted as 
a political manoeuvre, a means of evading his obligations 
to the Greek city-members of tlie Corinthian League 
(to all except Greeks the act was W'ithout meaning) ; but, 
if so, it was a very clumsy manccuvre, and failed of its 
purpose. Greek religion certainly allowed for the possi- 
bilitj’ of a man, a great benefactor, becoming a god; but 
there was no religious consciousness in Greece which 
could override the highly developed poliucal conscious- 
ness, and there was no question of Alc.xandcr’s deification 
appearing to any Greek as a ‘revelation’, or compensating 
for the loss of liis political birthright, complete autonomy. 
Alexander himself, however, may have believed strongly 
in Ills own dirinitj': if Greeks in general could hail a 
benefactor as a god, who more likely to believe in his 
dm'nity than the benefactor himself? In 332-33* 
Alexander had gratuitously undertaken a long and 
dangerous march to the desert oracle of Ammon (oasis 
of Siwnh), and his own propaganda later announced 
that he had been recognized as son of Ammon (2k:us) 
(Call/sthcnes ap. Strabo 17. z. 43< nnd seeAM^ios). Tins 
may well have been a customary local formula addressed 
to a new pharaoh; but, cquallj’, its cfifcct can have been 
incalculable on one whose whole career reveals _ his 
cxtraordin.ary prcocCTipation witli the pods of all nations 
and, pcrh.aps, lus emulation of the Greek pods Heracles 
and Dionj'sus in particular. 

6. It remains a debated question whether Alc.xandcr 
aimed at a universal monarchy, 'rhe chief evidence 
supporting this \-icw is probably not authentic (DIodoru* 
iS. 4. 3 fif.); in fact, there is no sign tliat he intended in 
the immediate future anything more than exploration, 
and pcrh.ips conquest, on his southern and northern 
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frontiers (Arabia and the Caspian). His desire in India 
to conquer still farther ws natural if, as is certain, he 
thought the eastern Ocean comparatively near, if he 
believed in his own divinity, that does not make him 
intent on conquering the West as well as the East, since 
no Greek god (except perhaps Zeus) was ever supposed 
to hold a universal rule. What is certain is that he would 
never have remained idle. 

7. Alexander was undoubtedly the greatest general 
of his race and probably of antiquity. He profited by the 
splendid army of Philip, and by technical improvements 
in siegecraft; but this does not explain his achievement, 
which was due to a profound, if unconsidered, insight 
into the essentials of strate^, and a wonderful versatility. 
By temperament an inspired leader of cavalry and a 
‘monster of celerity’, he could nevertheless be patient 
(siege of Tyre), and could fight a defensive battle until 
the moment came to strike (Gaugamela). No doubt he 
exposed himself too readily, and in leading a charge he 
lost control of the battle; yet to this personal courage 
and his powers of endurance he partly owed his continued 
ascendancy over officers and men, despite their accumu- 
lating grievances. As a ruler, he must be judged by his 
plans for the Empire (above), which were grand and 
original, but perhaps impossible of execution, even by- 
himself. His foundations of new cities show a superb 
appreciation of strategic needs and economic possibilities. 
He was always eager to find some new thing, whether 
a new land or a new piece of knowledge. His favourite 
book was the Iliad, his favourite sport hunting, and his 
only relaxation the symposium. His character was 
‘heroic’ rather than amiable: extravagantly brave and 
generous by nature, he was extravagantly passionate and 
revengeful when thwarted, and his few vices led him to 
great crimes, in him, the soul wore out the breast, and 
he died, in his tiurty-third year, of a fever which might 
well have spared him had he ever known how to spare 
himself. G. T. G. 
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ALEXANDER (4) IV of Macedonia (323-?3io b.c.), 
posthumous son of Alexander the Great and Roxane, 
succeeded to the Empire jointly with Philip Arrhidaeus, 
but never lived to rule, though the possession of his 
person was important to the ‘legitimist’ generals in the 
wars of the Diadochi (q.v.), and later (316) to Cassander 
(q.v.), the greatest enemy of Alexander’s house. Prisoner 
though he then became, his name and cause were still 
useful to Antigonus in his efforts to re-unite the Empire 
under his own rule; and, correspondingly, his continued 
existence embarrassed Cassander, who finally put him 
to death. G. ‘T. G. 

ALEXANDER (5) OF PHERAE, tyrant 369-358 b.c., 
nephew of Jason (q.v., 2). Throughout his tyranny he 
was opposed by Larissa and other cities, which refused 
to recognize him as tagtis (q.v.). His enemies received 
occasional support from Thebes and became increasingly 
formidable, especially after Pelopidas had organized a 
Thessalian League modelled upon that of Boeotia. 
Pelopidas, who three times visited Thessaly, defeated 
him at Cynoscephalae in 364, and Pherae was subse- 
quently compelled to join the Boeotian League.' Alexan- 
der was at first an ally but later an enemy of Athens. 
In 358 he was murdered by the sons of Jason. 

'The cruelties attributed to Alexander by a tradition 
which glorified Pelopidas may well be exaggerated. He 
possessed great energy but little judgement, and, unlike 
Jason, attempted to crush the 'Thessalian cities rather 
than win them by diplomacy. 

Diodorus, bk. 15; Plutarch, Pelopidas, 26-35. H. D. Westlake, 
Thessaly in the Fourth Century B.C. (r935), ch. 7. H. D. W. 

ALEXANDER (6) I, king of Molossia in Epims, 
342-330 B.c. Philip II of Macedon, his brother-in-law, 
placed him on the throne, expelling Arybbas and sub- 
jugating Cassopia; as king of the Molossi he united 
Epirus in the form of a symmachy with himself as 
hegemon. Invoked by Tarentum c. 333, he conquered 
most of south Italy, ^ied with Rome, and was defeated 
and killed at Pandosia ; he had made Epirus an important 
power, coining gold and silver, and united to Macedon 
by his marriage with Cleopatra, sister of Alexander the 
Great. 

G. N. Cross, Epirus (1932). N. G. L. H. 

ALEXANDER (7) II, Idng of Epirus 272-c. 240 n.c. 
During the Chremonidean War (see chremonides) he 
invaded Macedonia, was routed and deposed by the 
generals of Antigonus, who set up a republic (c. 263 B.c._). 
Restored with Aetolian help, he conquered Acamania 
and divided it with Aetolia. He died shortly aftenvards. 

G. N. Cross, Epirus (1932). N. G. L. H. 

ALEXANDER (8) (b. c. 315 n.c.), of Pleuron in Aetolia 
(hence called Actolus), made his name as a tragic poet 
and was included in the Pleiad at Alexandria. Circa 
285-283 he was entrusted by Ptolemy Philadelphus with 
the diorthosis (preliminary sorting-out) of the tragedies 
collected for the Library. Later, c. 276, he appears at 
the court of Antigonus (Sonatas in Macedonia, 
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Works. The only trace of A.’s tragedies is one title, 
'A(rrpa.yaXiQra.i(.Dice-playcrs), TGF8i"j. Two elegies arc 
known, the Apollo and the Muses. The first was a col- 
lection of love-stories with unhappy endings, framed as a 
scries of prophecies uttered by Apollo himself. Thirty- 
four lines (fr. 3) surv'ive from the story of Antheus and 
Cleoboea ; the language is learned and the style extremely 
dry. The Muses contained literary history. A strildng 
appreciation of Euripides in anapaestic tetrameters (fr. 7) 
must come from a similar work. From ttvo epyllia, 
Halieus {Fisherman) and Circa or Crica, only a fragment 
apiece survives. Other works mentioned are Phacnometta 
(A. met Aratus in Macedonia), Epigrams, and lonie Poems 
(without music) in imitation of Sotades. 

Texts: J. U. Powell, Collectanea Alcxnndrina (1925), 121-30. 
Modern literature: G. Knnack, ‘Alexandros {84)’ in PW i. 1447-8; 
W. von Christ, Gesch. Ericeh. Lit. ii. i* (1920), 173-4. E. A. B. 

ALEXANDER (9) (c. zgo-c. 245 b.c.), son of Cratcrus 
(q.v. 2), and his successor as viceroy of Corinth and 
Euboea, declared himself independent in 250-249 (not 
252, as commonly held) at Ptolemy’s instigation, and 
allied himself with the Achaean League. A short war 
with Athens and Argos ended in 249, Gonatas ac- 
quiescing in his usurpation. The Aetolian victory of 
Chaeronea (245) split his realm in two, and about this 
time he died (poisoned, an unlikely rumour claimed, by 
Gonatas), leaving his throne to Nicaea, his widow. 

W. H. Porter, cd. Plutarch’s Aratus, Introd. (1937). F. W. W. 

ALEXANDER (10) BALAS (d. 145 b.c.), pretended 
son of Antiochus IV, became king of Syria after the 
defeat and death of Demetrius I (q.v.). He was a pawn 
of Pergamum and Egypt and had support from the 
Roman Senate, which feared (unnecessarily) a revival of 
Soleucid power; as a king, he was incompetent. His 
reign (150-145) was ended by his expulsion and death; 
it is important mainly as marking the beginning of a 
period of civil wars which hastened the disintegration of 
the Scleucid Empire. G. T. G. 

ALEXANDER (ii) ‘Polyhistor’, bom c. 105 b.c. at 
Miletus or in Caria, came as prisoner of war to Rome; 
freed by Sulla (c. 80 b.c.), he took the name L. Cornelius 
Alexander; he was pedagogue to Cornelius Lcntulus, 
and later t.aught C. Julius Hyginus. He w.as accidentally 
burnt to death at Laurentum. His vast literary output 
(FHG iii. 206-44) included works on various lands, 
Delphi, Rome, the Jews, wonder-stories, and literary 
criticism. A. followed Crates’ school; industrious and 
honest, he laclied taste and originality. F. W. W. 

ALEXiANDER (12) (and c. a.d.), son of Numenius, 
wrote a Tcvyg in which the rival theories of Apollodorus 
and Theodorus were discussed; also 27 . (based 

on Caccilius), which influenced later writers. Sec also 
anonymus sreunuANUs. 

Spcnacl. Phet. i. 427-60, Ui. j-6, 9-40. J. W. H. A. 

ALEXANDER (13) OF ABONUTEICHOS (’A^wrou 
rePy^os) in Paphlagonia, a contemporary of Lucian (q.v.), 
whose bitterly hostile account of him, AAc'^ai’Spoj ■q 
i/'<vSd/iaJTt? (see M. C:ister, Etudes sur Alexandre ou Ic 
faux pTophite, 1938) is our clu'ef source of infonnation. 
He claimed to liavc a new manifestation of Asclcpius 
(q.v.) in the form of a serpent called Glycon. With this 
divine aid, he gave oracles and conducted mysteries, 
from which he carefully excluded all unbelievers, especi- 
ally Epicureans, and all Cliristians. He got a considerable 
follow ing, a prominent member being a Roman of some 
ttanding, named Rutili.tnus. He was personally hand- 
some and apparently popular with women especially; 
to what extent, if any, he believed his own doctrine on 
hardly be detennined in Utc absence of any description 
of him other tlian Lucian's, which represents him as a 


thorough impostor, applying to liim all the stock abuse 
of rhetorical controversial writings. The cult survived 
its author. 

Cf. A. D. Noel: in CQ xxii (1928), 160 ff. II. J. U 

ALEXANDER (14) OF APHRODISIAS (fl. early 
3rd c. A.D.), Peripatetic philosopher. He began lectur- 
ing at Athens in A.D. 198 or soon after, and dedicated 
his book Ilepl eipapficvTjs to Septimius Severus and 
Caracalla. His teachers had been Aristoclcs of Messana, 
Herminus, and Sosigenes. He was the ablest of the 
Greek commentators on Aristotle, and is treated with 
great respect by liis successors among these, who pre- 
serve many fragments of his lost works. He is singularly 
free from the mystical tendencies of his time. He assumes 
the indissoluble unity of tlie mental faculties and denies 
the immortality of the soul and the reality of time, but 
apart from a few such individual doctrines confines him- 
self to the attempt to explain Aristotle’s views without 
innovation or criticism. The extant commentaries are on 
An. Pr. I (cd. M. Wallies, 1883), Top. (ed. M. Wallies, 
1891), Mete. (cd. M. Hayduck, 1899), Sens. (cd. P. Wend- 
land, 1901), Mciaph. (cd. M. Hayduck, 1891; only bks. 
1-5 arc by Alexander). There are also extant under his 
name a work of his own Uepi ifiv)j^s{ed. I. Bruns, 1887), 
'Awoplat KalXvaets, ’HOlko. rtpopXrniara, TIcpl clpapii^inris, 
Uepi Kpdctccos Kal avfiWaj? (all ed. by I. Bruns, 1892). 
Of these Uepi 4 ‘u^e i , llepl eljxapjxei’ps (tr. A. Fitzgerald, 
t 93 t)> ond Uepi Kpaaeoss Kal av^ijaewE arc probably 
genuine. larpiKa dtrop-qixaTa Kal tj>vaiKa TTpofi\rjp.aTa and 
Uepi irvperdjv (cd. J. L. Idclcr, Physici ct Medici Graeci 
Minores (1S41), 3, 81), and Upo^X-qiiara dvcKSoTa{cd. U. 
C. Bussemakcr, Aristotelis Opera (1857) iv. 291), are 
spurious. 

PWi.t^SZ- W. D. R. 

ALEXANDER, see also skvebus (2), TiBEntus (3). 

2 BhEXANDRA, sec CASS;\NDRA. 

ALEXANDRIA was founded by Alexander the Great 
immediately after his conquest of Egypt; communication 
with Europe by sea was important, and none of the 
existing harbours on the Delta coast could accommodate 
a large fleet. Whether he designed to make it the capital 
of the country is unknown ; it w.ts not till after Ptolemy 
had established himself in possession of Egypt that the 
scat of government was transferred from Memphis to 
Alexandria. But it grew rapidly, and was made a centre 
of learning as well .as of commerce and industry by the 
second and third Ptolemies. Under the Romans it was 
the one city that counted in the province; and, despite 
disasters in the third century, it did not begin to decline 
till the Arab conquest shifted the connexions of Egypt 
from Europe to Asia. 

The plan of ancient Alexandria is difficult to recon- 
struct, as nearly all buildings have been destroyed and 
debris has covered the old levels. It lay on a neck 
between the sea and Lake Marcotis, and the island of 
Pharos was linked with the mainland by a mole, seven 
stades (c. J mile) long, so as to provide a double harbour. 
The chief edifices were by the c.TStem liarbour — ihc 
Emporium fronting the sea, the Palace on the cast, the 
Caesarcum and Theatre, probably also the Museum and 
Library, behind; a wide street intereected the city from 
cast to west, by which was the Gymnasium. The only 
one of these of which the site is certain is die Caesarcum. 
The Temple of Sarapis stood in the western quarter. 
Under the Ptolemies the dty may have had a Senate, 
but there is no record of any action by it. Aujrustus 
definitely refused to grant any self-govemmcnr, thotieh 
the Alexandri.sn citizenship was nlloved to continue and 
carried with it certain privileges — c.g. it was the avenue 
to Rom.m citizenship for cn Iti 200 /Uexi'.n- 

dri-i was given a Senate by Severus, siinult-ineouMli' with 
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other Egyptian towns: it is not known to have done 
anything. Probably the control of the city was kept 
strictly in the hands of the Prefect: the only special local 
official mentioned is the head of the police. The Jews, 
who were numerous and inhabited a special quarter, 
had their own ethnarch and coimcil under the Ptolemies, 
and Augustus confirmed these privileges. 

E. Breccia, Alexandrea ad Acgyptum (1922); H. I. BsU, JEg.Arch. 
1927, 171. J. G. M. 

ALEXANDRIA ‘ad Issum’, near Iskenderun (Alexan- 
drettd) on the Gulf of Issus, was probably Myriandrus 
re-founded by Alexander (333 B.C.). It lay six miles 
south-west of the Cilician Gates (hence the alternative 
name ‘Alexandria of Cilicia’), and was also the key of 
the Syrian Gates {Beilan Pass), 

ALEXANDRIA ‘Arachosion’ (of the Arachosii) or 
Alexandropolis, at or near Kandahar in Afghanistan, was 
founded or re-founded by Alexander, 329 B.C. It lay on 
an important trade-route between Merv (or else Meshed) 
and India through the Bolan and Mula Passes, Kabul, 
and Las Bela. It soon ceased to be a Greek town. 

ALEXANDRIA ‘Areion’ (of the Arii), Herat in Khoras- 
san, founded or re-founded by Alexander, was the chief 
town in Ariana. It lay on an important trade-route from 
Merv or else Meshed) through Kandahar to India. 

ALEXANDRIA ‘Eschate’, or ‘the Farthest’ (Khod- 
jend?), hurriedly founded by Alexander on the Jaxartes 
as a fortress held by Macedonians, Greek mercenaries, 
and local Asiatics, against savage peoples beyond. It 
was re-founded by Antiochus I as an ‘Antiocheia’. 

Arrian, Anab. 4. i. 3 ; Curtius 7. 6. 

ALEXANDRIA ‘among the Paropamisadae’ was a 
short-lived colony of Alexander, north of Kabul, at the 
junction of routes from Aria, Bactria, and India. 

Arrian, Anab. 3. 28. 4 ff.j 4. 22. Si Strabo 12. 514. E. H. W. 

ALEXANDRIAN POETRY. This term commonly 
denotes the Greek poetry, other than the New Comedy 
of Athens, composed between c. 300 and c. 30 B.C., and 
is justified by the fact that till 145 (expulsion of the 
scholars by Ptolemy Physcon) Alexandria, thanks to its 
library and museum, was the literary capital of the Greek 
world. The distribution of this poetry over the period 
indicated is very uneven. Two decades of fairly intense 
activity form a prelude to Alexandria’s Golden Age, 
whichitself only lasts from c. 280 to c. 240. The writers 
who follow are all Epigoni, and the second century b.c. 
is the least productive in the history of Greek poetry. 
But the beginning of the first century wimesses a St. 
Martin’s Summer of Alexandrian poetry thanks to 
Meleager and his contemporaries. Meleager’s Garland 
becomes known at Rome, and soon Parthenius and others 
introduce their pupils to Alexandrian poetry as a whole, 
which is thus enabled to play an important part in 
shaping the course of Roman poetry. 

2. The struggles of the Diadochi discouraged the 
production of any poetry except Comedy and ffie Epi- 
gram, but c. 300 a revivd becomes visible in the south- 
eastern comer of the Aegean, both on the mainland 
(Zenodotus and Menecrates of Ephesus, Hermesianax 
and Phoenix of Colophon) and in the neighbouring 
islands, where the chief representatives were Pliilctas of 
Cos, Simias of Rhodes, and Asclepiades of Samos. The 
last-named, together with his associates Posidippus and 
Hedylus, was mainly important as an epigrammatist, but 
the other two exerted a wider influence. Both were 
scholars as well as poets and reviving the tradition of 
another scholar-poet, Antimachus of Colophon, set an 
example of a learned poetry, appreciable only by the 
cultivated few, which their successors followed almost 
as a matter of course. Though very little of their work 
survives, it seems that Philetas, Simias, and their con- 


temporaries experimented in most of the poetical forms 
which the next generation commonly favoured, i.e. 
Narrative Elegy, Epyllion or Short Epic, Catalogue- 
poem, Hymn, Iambus, Didactic Poem, Epigram, and 
Paignion. After 280 the leading figures are Aratus of 
Soli, chiefly but by no means solely a didactic poet; 
Theocritus of Syracuse, best known for his pastorals 
but active in many other fields ; Callimachus of Cyrene, 
the most representative Alexandrian poet, thanks to the 
clarity with which he formulated his poetic creed and 
the consistency with which he practised it; and finally 
Callimachus’ opponent, Apolloniusof Rhodes, who dared 
to question his former master’s ruling and to compose 
an Epic in the grand manner. Contemporary with these 
poets was, it seems, Herodas of Cos, whoso Mimiamhi 
reflect the spirit of the age no less by the archaism of 
their form than by the modernity of their content. Of 
Alexandrian tragedy (though its seven most famous 
writers were known as the Tragic Pleiad) and Satyr-play 
little can now be established. The Alexandra, attributed 
to Lycophron, one of the Pleiad, probably belongs to the 
early second century. 

3. In tile quarrel between Callimachus and Apollonius 
the victory went to the former, but the question remained 
unsettled. Thus after the Golden Age, while Euphorion 
and Eratosthenes cultivate the Epyllion, Rhianus and 
others revert to the longer Epic. Moschus and Bion 
continue the Pastoral down to c. too, and the didactic 
poems of Nicander of Colophon are best dated about the 
middle of the second century. But at Alexandria the 
savant had displaced the scholar-poet. For the poets 
referred to above see under their names. 

4. The chief characteristics of Alexandrian poetry 
may be summarized thus: 

Matter. Preferably this should be new, i.e. not 
invented by the poet, but not hitherto treated in verse. 
Hence the attractiveness for the Alexandrians of the 
so-called Local Legends, which they unearthed from 
prose-chroniclers. Hence also one justification for 
Didactic. But the less familiar types of earlier poetry, 
e.g. the Epic Cycle apart from Homer, the Hesiodic 
poetry, the Homeric Hymns, Stesichorus, and Pindar 
were other possible sources for material. Again the 
poet’s own emotions find increased expression, not 
merely in intimate verse like the Epigram, but in the 
Iambus, Hymn, and Narrative Elegy. But Love, though 
a favourite theme of Alexandrian narrative poetry, finds 
little subjective expression outside the Epigram and 
some forms of Lyric. 

Form. Few forms of earlier Greek poetry escaped 
imitation by the Alexandrians, but this imitation by no 
means precluded originality, which lay, as these poets 
thought, in a nice adjustment of their exemplars to the 
conditions of their own day and in subtle touches cal- 
culated to introduce novelty and variety. Thus the 
traditional forms are used for new purposes or the 
traditional dialect of a form is changed or the traditional 
vocabulary is given a fresh meaning. Some metres were 
refined, others ‘were simplified. By conscious art the 
Alexandrians did all they could to rise above the limita- 
tions of their age. 

G. Knoack, 'Alexandrinische Littcratur’ in PW i. I399“’4?7I 
W. von Christ, Gesch, griech. Lit. ii. i* {1920); F. Susemihl, 
Geschichtc der griechischen Littcratur in der Alcxandrinerseit (tSpi- 
2); F. A. Wright, A History of Later Greek Literature (1932); E. A. 
Barber, CAH vh (1928), chap. 8; A. Couat, La Polsie Alexandrine 
(r882, Engl. Transl. by J. Loeb, rp3i); Ph.-E. Legrand, La Foitte 
Alexandrine (1924); A. Korte, Die Hellenistische Dichlung (192S1 
Engl. Transl. by J. Hammer and M. Hadas, 1929); U. von 'y*k' 
morvitz-Moellendorff, Hellenistische Dichtiing in der Zeit des Kall^ 
machos (1924); E. Rohde, Der Griechischc Roman undscine Vorlattfer 
(1914). E. A. B. 

ALEXANDRIANISM, LATIN. The work of 
the ‘Alexandrian’ poets of the first century b.c. is 
distinguished from the earlier hellenizing movement. 
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represented in epic and drama, by a difference of models 
and a corresponding difference of purpose. Their main 
interest was turned from the classical Greek writers to 
the poets of the third and second centuries, and their 
chief aim was not to graft on to Latin the best of Greek 
literature but to promote the ideals of technical perfection 
cultivated by the Alexandrians. Alexandrianism was 
primarily a movement of scholarship, and it found a 
natural home in Italy when the period of creative 
activity which had come with the Punic Wars and the 
first contacts of Rome with Hellenism had been succeeded 
by an age of criticism of which the beginnings are seen in 
Lucilius and Accius; and the social and political unrest 
in Italy which set in with the Gracchi may well have 
encouraged an ideal which turned men of letters away 
from the world upon themselves and on art for art’s 
sake. 

Four of the outstanding characteristics of the Greek 
Alexandrians reappear in their Latin followers: (i) the 
development of new genres, especially cpyllion, elegy, 
and epigram, all miniature forms displacing the large- 
scale epic and drama; (2) a regard for form, for con- 
cinnity and symmetry in language and metre, which left 
a lasting impression on Latin literature; (3) the cult of 
erudition, seen in the vogue of didactic verse, mytho- 
logical allusion, and novelty in story-telling; (4) the 
emergence of a subjective and personal way of writing — 
in elegiac and lyric a new individualism, in narrative a 
sentimental handling and a psychological interest. Two 
differences probably tempered the excesses of Alexan- 
drian mannerism in transplanting: while in Greece 
Alexandrian literature was a literature of exhaustion, 
in Italy it was one of experiment and revolt, and most of 
the Italian Alexandrians, for all their ars and doctrina, 
were not confined, as were their masters, to the sheltered 
life of the study. 

The movement begins with the work of poets writing 
near the beginning of the first century B.c. and bridging 
the gap between the old style and the new — the epigrams 
of Porcius Licinus, Pompilius, and Lutatius Catulus, the 
bizarre erotic poems of Laevius, and the didactic verse 
of Varro Atacinus. These pioneers were succeeded by a 
school of poets especially associated with Cisalpine Gaul, 
of which Catullus is the only surviving representative, 
but which also included Valerius Cato, Furius Bibaculus, 
Cinna, Calvus, Cornelius Nepos, and Ticidas. Thus 
established, Alexandrianism exercised its influence 
throughout the ccntuiy’. The mock-heroic Culcx and 
the romantic Cinsofthc AppcndixVergiliana arc Alexan- 
drian in technique, as were the lost elegies of Gallus; 
Virgil’s Eclogues, and in a less degree the Georgies,^ show 
the influence of Alexandrian models, though in hjs ma- 
turcr work Virgil learned to turn their lessons to his own 
purposes and to reconcile Alexandrian ideals with the 
tradition of Latin epic. The combination of learning 
with intense individualism in Propertius reflects his 
avowed allegiance to the masters of Alexandrian clcg>% 
and Ovid’s elegies owe much to the same sources, while 
the Metamorphoses and the Fasti arc akin to the narrative 
Verse of Callimachus, though in Ovid tlic influence of 
Alexandrianism is fused with that of tlie rhetoric of the 
schools. Cf. NrOTERICI. C, J. F. 

ALHXIS (c, 372-270 n.C.), Middle Comedy poet, bom 
at 'Phurii but naturalized at Athens, where he lived the 
greater part of his long life, llis work (245 plays, 
Suidas) belonga partly to the New Comedy- of the 130 
titlc-s , many re vc.al ( i ) the lo vc-moti vc 'EsriK^tj- 

gin, /ItfKaSta, ’OpxTjcrrpi'?), (2) study of character-types 
(ffidapwSd?) — two ieaturcsof the New Comedy. .-N. wrote 
only about twelve mythological burlesques, and seldom 
imitated tragedy. Ilis fragments show sometimes rc.al 
reflection and beauty of language: fr. 70, carnal love a 
blasphemy against true Love; fr. ztn, life as a camis-al; 


fr. 228, old age as life’s evening. An unusual type of play 
is Ppaifn] (fr. 40) : a man fell in love svith a ‘picture’, 
which possibly ‘came to life’, like PIcrmione’s statue in 
the Wviter’s Talc. In'TsTt’o? (fr. 240) Sleep is described 
in a riddle more elegant than the usual Middle Comedy 
riddles. In /ItVos (fr. 135) Linus, teacher of Heracles, 
has a library at his disposal. Fr. 36, Aristippus ; fr. 94, 
legislation against philosophers, 307 n.c. ; fr. 98, beauty- 
culture; fr. 108, part of a postponed prologue (of the 
New Comedy type); fr. 149, eulogy of cookery-; fr. 257, 
a gate-crasher. 

A lively scene (26 w.), preserved on a Berlin papyrus 
of third century B.C. (PBerol. 11771; see M. Platnauer 
in Powell, Ncto Chapters in Greek Literature, 3rd Scr., 
166 f., and G. Norwood, Greek Comedy, 56 ff.) shows 
someone taking refuge at an altar before the temple 
of ppmeter; here the Chorus, in addition to singing a 
lyric interlude denoted in a second fragment by XOjPOY, 
as in Ar. Eccles. (see Aristophanes), participates in the 
action of the play. 

It was doubtless popular success that stimulated 
Alexis to write so many plays; and in Roman times also 
his fame was great (echoes in Plautus ; as also in Cacci- 
lius and Turpilius; Gell. 2. 23. i). 

FCG iii. 382 fT.; CAF ii. 297 ff. D. L. Page, Greek Literary 
Papyri, i. 232-7 (Loeb). \V. G. w. 

ALFENUS VARUS, P.? (constd suffectus 39 n.c.; 
praenomen inferred from designation of P. Alfcnus Varus, 
cos. A.D. 2, presumably his son, as P. f.) was according 
to the scholiast on Hor. Sat. i. 3. 130 a shoemaker of 
Cremona who studied under Servius Sulpicius Rufus at 
Rome, attained some fame as a jurisconsult, became 
consul, and was accorded a public funeral (cf. Pom- 
ponius. Dig. i. 2. 2. 44; Gell. 7 (6). 5. i ; Amm. Marc. 
30. 4. 12). He and his son apparently were the only 
Cisalpincs to reach the consulate under Augustus. Per- 
haps an early supporter of Octavian, Alfcnus proved a 
severe land-commissioner in Cisalpine G.aul, though 
possibly he helped to restore Virgil’s farm (Servius, on 
Eel. 9. 10, erroneously names Alfcnus as Pollio’s successor 
as governor of Cisalpine Gaul, which in fact had become 
autonomous). Probably he was the Varus named in 
Eel. 9; it is less certain whether Eel. 6 was dcdic.ated 
to him or to Quinctilius Varus. He provided Horace (l.c.) 
with the point of a joke and has been identified with the 
versifier whom Catullus called Suffenus (T. Frank, CQ 
xiv (1920), 160 ff.). H. H. S. 

ALFIUS (ALPHIUS) AVmjS, a ‘neoteric’ (q.v.) of 
Hadrian’s time, used iambic dimeters in poems on 
historical events. 

Bachr. FPR', Morel, FPL. 

ALGIDUS, the eastern section of the outer crater rim 
of the Alban Hills, famous for its temples of Diana and 
Fortune and its fashionable villas (Hor. Carm. Saec. 
69; Livy 21. 62; Sil. 12. 536). The rim of the Alban 
Hills is here pierced by a narrow pass which the Acqui 
seized in the fifth century n.c. (Diod. 11. 40; implies 
the date 484). This pass, which the Via Latina (q.v.) 
later used, dominated the route to tljc Hemici ; conse- 
quently Cincinnatus and other Roman generals strenu- 
ously tried to dislodge the Acqui, Postumius Tulx-rtus 
finally succeeding in 431. E. T. S. 

ALIENUS, sec c^eci.sa (2). 

ALIMENTA. The purpose of the alimenta in the Roman 
Empire was to give an allowance for sustcn.i.ncc to poor 
children, and this was achieved by the investment^ of 
capit.sl in mortgage on land, the mortgage interest bcinr; 
paid to, and administered by, municipalities or Swte 
officials. The system originated in private philanthropy, 
the earliest knovtat benefactor in this field bring *1- 
llebdus Ihasilainthclatc julio-C!audi3npcriofl(/fi-S’977)- 
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A later philanthropist, the younger Pliny, who made a 
similar gift to Comum, has recorded his reasons for his 
endowment {Ep. 7. 18). Nerva (Aurelius Victor, Epit. 
la) and Trajan were the earliest emperors to give money 
for this purpose. According to two Trajanic inscriptions 
(JLS 667s ; 6509) from Veleia, near Parma, and from the 
Ligures Baebiani, near Beneventum, landowners who 
received sums of money from the emperor’s gift gave 
security in land, to the value of as much as twenty times 
the sum received; on this sum they paid annual interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent. The total received annually 
in interest at Veleia was 52,200 sesterces, which was 
distributed among 245 boys, 34 girls, and 2 illegitimate 
children. The boys received 16 sesterces a month, the 
girls 12, and the illegitimate children 12 and 10 respec- 
tively. The system was widely advertised by Trajan, 
on one of the bas-reliefs of the arch at Beneventum 
and on coins with the legend ALIM[ENTA] ITAL[1AE] 
Its primary object was to increase the birth-rate among 
the poorer classes, partly, as Pliny suggests (Panegyricus 
26), with a view to the recruiting of the Roman legions. 
Perhaps the system had a secondary object of assisting 
farmers — ^in as far as the emperors promoted the scheme 
by investing capital in land, instead of making an annual 
allowance for the purpose. As the system spread during 
the second century (in the provinces, as well as in Italy), 
a civil sendee was created for its administration, with a 
senatorial pracfectus alimetitorum at its head and sub- 
ordinate equestrian procuratores ad alimenta. The aira- 
tores of the great roads of Italy also took part in this work. 

PW, s.v.; CAH xi. 210 ff. (bibliography on p. 887); and (far the 
best account in English) B. W. Henderson, Five Roman Emperors 
(1927), 214-24. Coins, H. Mattingly and E. A. Sydenham, The 
Roman Imperial Coinage (1926) ii. 240. Illustrations of the bas- 
reliefs, Rostovtzeff, Roman Empire, 308, 314. J. P. B. 

ALISO, a fort on or near the Lippe established during 
the wars of Drusus, possibly the one mentioned by Dio 
(S4- 33- 4) as set up in ii b.c. ‘at the point where the 
Lupia and the Elison unite’. The garrison resisted the 
advancing Germans after the defeat of Varus in A.D. 9 and 
regained the Rhine (Veil. Pat. 2. 120). Germanicus, in 15, 
refortified all the posts bettveen Aliso and the Rhine and 
restored the road (Tac. Ann. 2. 7). Its site is uncertain; 
its identification with an important Roman fort excavated 
at Haltem, on the Lippe, tliirty miles from the Rhine, is 
not widely accepted. O. B. 

ALLECTUS, probably rationalis (finance minister) of 
Carausius (whom he assassinated (a.d. 293)). After three 
years’ rule he was ovcrthro'n’n by Constantius I, whose 
praetorian prefect, Asclepiodotus, defeated and slew 
him, probably somewhere in Hampshire. 

P. H. Webb in Num. Chron., 4th scries, xxii. 127-71; and in 
MattinglyySydenham. Roman Imperial Coinage v, ii, 427-60, SS8- 
70; E. Stein, Geschichte des spatromischen Reiches (1928), i. 116. 

C. E. S. 

ALLEGORY, GREEK. As philosophy developed, 
many who valued its various doctrines were led by ihsig 
admiration for the wisdom and inspiration of Homer 
and Hesiod to find similar views symbolically expressed 
in the early poetry. (The tendency survives, as in a 
modem scholar who depicts Homer as a pacifist because 
Zeus dislikes Ares in the Iliad.) Even the early philo- 
sophic critics of Homer’s world-view accepted this 
standpoint, and competed with the poet by expressing 
their theories in ‘poetic’ style, whether by remoulding 
tlie myths to suit newer cosmogonies, or at least by using 
puns, personifications, and ‘enigmas’, either in verse 
(Parmenides, Empedocles) or in prose (Anaximander,^ 
Heraclitus). Hence the belief that Homer too 'philo- 
sophized in verse’, and that allegorical treatment could 
make his teaching fully explicit. This belief was not 
altogether baseless, for Homer and Hesiod contain some 


traces of speculative thought and some genuinely alle- 
gorical passages. Allegorical interpretation could not 
develop fully until philosophy had more or less attained 
an independent life and an abstract (non-mythical) lan- 
guage of its own. Its most flourishing period was the 
late fifth century b.c., when Metrodoms of Lampsacus, 
the most thoroughgoing of all allegorists, studied 
Homer’s ‘physical’ doctrines, and other adherents of 
Anaxagoras as well as Heracliteans and Sophists specia- 
lized (as Plato shows) in the ‘hidden meanings’ {vnovoiai: 
cAXTjyopia is a later word) of the poets. Once this method 
had been initiated by the philosophers for its positive 
results, it began to be exploited by ‘grammarians’ (first, 
apparently by Theagenes of Rhegium (q.v.), who ex- 
plained some allegories in Homer’s Theomachy) for the 
negative purpose of defending morally offensive passages 
of Homer. But the leading allegorists were philosophers, 
who applied their treatment to offensive and inoffensive 
passages alike. The handmaid of this pseudo-science 
(never, be it noted, popular among the Greeks) was 
‘etymology’ (q.v.), which dealt in the ‘true’ meanings, 
as revealed by assonances, of mythical words and names. 

2,. Plato attacked positive (philosophical) allegotism, 
chiefly on the ground that the authority of the poets (even 
if their teaching were ascertainable) cannot do duty for 
reasoned argument. Negative or defensive (‘grammatical’) 
allegorism he regarded as unimportant. 

3. After Plato, among philosophers allegorism (mainly 
etymological) was practised by the Stoics (especially 
Chrysippus) for the illustration and corroboration of their 
own doctrines. This school, however, from Zeno (fol- 
lowing Antisthenes, who was not an allegorist) onwards, 
admitted the presence of irrational ‘opinion’ (Sti^a) in the 
poets, from which deeper meanings cannot be extracted. 
The Middle-Stoics laid still more stress on this element; 
hence Cicero’s Balbus (unlike the grammarians) refuses 
to interpret the Theomachy; and the Platonizing Stoic, 
Ariston of Chios, rejected allegorism entirely. In the 
first century A.D. the Stoic Seneca regarded it as an 
aberration of the grammarians; but his contemporary, 
the Stoic Comutus (in his De Natura Deorum — Tbeo- 
logiae Graecae Compendium, Teubner), tried to recall 
Stoicism to something like the position of Chrysippus. 
Plutarch was Platonic enough to reject allegorism, but 
the Neoplatonists (except Plotinus) revived it in a dis- 
torted and exaggerated form (see e.g. Porphyry, De Anir. 
Nymph.). 

4. As for the grammarians, Alexandrian scholarship 
(Aristarchus, etc.) rejected the allegorical interpretations 
of Homer. But Crates and ' his school, under Stoic 
influence, adopted the practice for the defence of Homer’s 
good fame. It is ultimately from these grammarians that 
the bulk of the allegories found in the Homeric scholiasts 
and in the collection (first century A.d.) known as 
Heraclitus' Quaestiones Homericae (a veritable curiosity 
of literature) is derived. Their view is that Homer 
either erred or allegorized (cf. [Longinus] U. vipovs 9. 7)< 
but (unlike Longinus) they are sure that he did not err: 
if Zeus binds Hera (for example), this means that aether 
is the houndary of air, and the two ‘anvils’ are the other 
two elements. Such is tlie standpoint also of Strabo_(a 
Stoic of sorts, who regarded myth as the treacle dis- 
guising the pill of historical and philosophical truth), 
Plutarch] (Vit. Horn.), Maximus of Tyre (for whom 
poetry is elementary philosophy), Dio Chrysostom, and 
others. Some, but not all, of these used allegorical inter- 
pretation to vindicate Homer’s omniscience against Plato. 

5. Deliberately written allegories are rare in Greek 
and never extensive. Examples are Prodicus’ Choice of 
Heracles (Xen. Man. 2. 21) and Plato’s parable of the 
Cave (J?«p. 514 a). 

J. Tate in CR xli. 214; CQ xxii!. 41, 142, xxiv. i, xxviii. 10^ and 
literature there cited; L. Radermacher, Mythos und Sage bei dm 
Gritchen (1938), especially p. 293, n. 10. !• s. 
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ALLEGORY, LATIN. The main line of succession in 
allcgorism leads from Stoicism not to Rome but to 
Alexandria; Origen, for example, had read Comutus. 
Some Romans (Ennius, Varro), however, adopted Greek 
methods with the Roman gods, and the Stoic in Cicero’s 
Dc Natura Dcortim (2. 62-9) supplies examples of 
‘etymological’ allcgorism on these lines, deriving e.g. 
‘Neptunus’ from ‘narc’. But Horace, who knew Stoicism 
well, is more typically Roman in ignoring ‘physical’ and 
‘etymological’ speculations, and merely contending for 
tlie moral meanings of the Odyssey {Epist. i. 2) and of the 
talcs of Orpheus and Amphion (,Ars. P. 391 ff.). And 
though the word oAAijyopta first appears in a Roman 
author (Cicero), it has only a very restricted use, as a 
term of rhetoric. 

Unlike medieval allcgorism, which led both before and 
after the Renaissance to the creation of allegories on a 
large scale (Dante, Spenser), these theories did not result 
in any such sustained parallelism as marks The Pilgrim’s 
Progress or The Tale of a Tub. They merely encouraged 
certain poetic conceits (like calling the sea ‘Neptune’), 
and numerous personifications, which range from Lucre- 
tius’ Venus to the Philologia of Martianus Capclla. 
These personifications are sometimes developed in poetry 
in a way which, as Propertius (a. 12) on the figure of 
Amor suggests, may indicate the influence of symbolic 
painting; this manner is most clearly seen in Ovid’s 
picturesque Palace of the Sun, Home of Sleep, etc. 
{Met. 2. I fit.; II. 592 ff.). 

A few allegories come directly from Greek; Horace 
takes over Alcaeus’ ship of State ; Silius adapts the Choice 
of Heracles. Some rare examples arc original and un- 
sophisticated like Tarquin’s message to his son or 
Menenius Agrippa on the belly and the other members 
(Livy I. S4; 2. 32). The most novel tendency was the 
allegorical representation of contemporary persons and 
events; the shepherds of Virgil (and of his imitators) 
correspond (to a degree still disputed) with real persons. 
'To some modem scholars Aeneas has seemed a similar 
disguise for Augustus. Actual allusions in the Aeneid to 
contemporary events may excuse such a view; just as 
Virgil’s profundity and deliberate ambiguities may excuse 
tlie older interpretation of the Aeneid which, from the 
fime of Donatus onwards, found there an allegory of 
ideas rather than of facts (sec D. Comparetti, Vergil in 
the Middle Ages (tr. of ist ed., 1895). i, ch. 8; D. L. 
Drew, The Allegory of the Aeneid, 1927.) J. T. 

ALLIA, nowadays probably the Fosso Beilina (T. Ashby, 
Roman Campagna, 71), a stream flowing into the Tiber 
eleven miles north of Rome, where the Gauls over- 
whelmed the Romans (390 b . c .). Despite Diodorus (5. 
1 14) the battle probably occurred on the left bank of tire 
Tiber(Livy 5.37;Plut. Cam. iS). See also Musi-ocvnvs. 

E. T. S. 

ALLITERATION, sec assonance. 

ALLOBROGES, a tribe of Gallia Narbonensis, occupy- 
ing modem Dauphin<J and Savoy. The name seems to 
mean ‘foreigners’. They were annexed to Rome in 121 
n.c. by Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus and Q. Fabius (q.v.) 
Maximus Allobrogiats. An attempted revolt was crushed 
by C. Pomptinus (6i). On the other hand, they resisted 
the invitations of Catiline (63)_nnd Vcrcingetorix (32). 
Under the Empire the name gives place to Vicnnenscs 
(from the capital Vienna), surviring only as the protecting 
god, AUobrox. 

C. luUisn, Hilt, de la Gaute (190S), ii. 515; vi. 330-3. C. E. S. 

ALLOBROGICUS, see rADius (S). 

ALOADAE, in mwhology, Otus and Ephialtes, sons o! 
Iphimcdtia, wife of AlOcus, and Poseidon. They grew 
til! tlicy were nine fathoms tall and nine cubits broad 
when nine years o!d( Od. ii, 310-11). They imprisoned 


Ares in a bronze vessel for thirteen months (//. 5. 385 ff.) ; 
they meant to climb to heaven by piling mountains on 
each odicr, but were killed by Apollo before they grew 
up (Od. II. 3 IS ff.). A later variant (Hyg. Fak 28) says 
they tried to violate Artemis; Apollo sent a hind between 
them, and in shooting at it they killed each other. They 
were punished in Tartams (Hyg. ibid, and Rose ad loc.). 
In their cult (see Schultz in Roscher’s Lexikon i, 254) they 
have no such unholy characteristics. H. J. R. 

ALPHABET, GREEK. The various forms of local 
alphabet current in early Greece were all eventually 
derived from a Phoenician (Semitic) script which must 
have reached the Aegean in tlie course of trade certainly 
by the eighth century B.c. and probably much earlier. 
The most striking feature in the Greek adaptation of the 
Phoenician model is that by altering the original signi- 
ficance oi A E I 0 Y Greek, unlike Phoenician, has 
achieved an independent representation of vowel-sounds. 

An early form of Greek alphabet is represented by 
the_ oldest inscriptions of Thera, Melos, and Crete. In it, 
as in many other ‘cpichoric’ or local alphabets, we find 
F (= v)t s (= k before o and «), M (San, occurring 
frequently instead of E), and H = h. It lacks, however, 
0 and X, using IJ (or TIH) and K(orKH) instead. IF and 
12 arc also absent. At a more developed stage the alpha- 
bets fall into nvo groups. Both groups have and also 
X, but tliey differ in tlieir use of the latter symbol, 
(i) The eastern alphabets used X = kh and some of 
them, notably those of the Greek cities of Asia Minor 
and of Argos, Corinth, and Megara, had 'P = ps and 
S = Its. Other places, e.g. Athens, used 027 and XE 
for P and S. (2) The western alphabets current in 
Euboea and on the mainland outside the districts which 
followed the eastern system had X — ks and P = ( 0 ) 
= kh. They had no S and expressed ps by 027 . 

One variety of the eastern alphabets, namely the 
East Ionic, eventually became predominant. In the 
Ionic dialect (as in many others) short c had a close 
quality (c), but there were two forms of long e, one open 
and tlie other close (f, e). Through the loss of the h- 
sound in Ionic, the symbol H became superfluous. The 
East Ionic alphabet then employed it to represent f, and 
invented a new form of 0, namely 12, to represent 0 
e and 9 continued for a time to be denoted by E and U 
like the short vow’els, but before 400 n.c. the develop- 
ment of the original diphthongs ei and on into simple 
long vowels of close quality made it possible to use El 
and OY not only for the original diphthongs but also 
for the f and p that had never been diphthongal (e.g. 
elfil Kovpos, older EMI KOPOE). 

The Ionic alphabet was offidally accepted at Athens in 
the archonship of Euclcidcs (403-402 n.c.) and thereafter 
gradually extended. Non-Ionic elements like f lingered 
locally for some time, and local differences, especially 
in vowel-pronunciation, produced variations in spelling. 
As H could no longer express the rough breathing, a 
modification of it (h) was used for this purpose in some 
areas and has given rise to the sign '; another modifica- 
tion (-i) has produced the sign for the smooth breathing, 

A. KirchbofI, Sludien etir Getchichte dn griech, /llphahtli (i!3B7) 

E. S. Roberts, Inlroductim to Greek Epiprephyi (i887);_C. D. Rudr, 
CoKparalive Gtanmar of Greek emd Latin, pp. 68-73 {U.SA. tniV, 
E. Scbxs-yier, Griech. Granmatik i (1934)1 i 37 - 4 o- !• 'V. V. 

ALPHABET, LATIN. It has generally been held that 
the original Latin alph.ibet of riventy-onc letters (A B C 
D E F Z H I K L M N O P Q R S T V X) was borrowed 
directly from rite Greek alphabet of Cumae in Cam- 
pania. This city, a colony of Ch-alcis in Euboea, was 
regarded as the most likely source, because the sndent 
forms of ceruin Latin letters strongly resemble the 
Cumacan equivalents. Modem opinion, however, 
favours the view that Latin, like Oscan end Umbrian, 
owes its alpljabet only indirectly to tlie Grccka, but 
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directly to the Etruscans. For Latin the immediate 
source is said to be an early form of Etruscan script, 
derived itself not from Campania but from a type of 
Greek alphabet current on the mainland of Greece north 
of the Corinthian Gulf. Be this as it may, the ultimate 
source is a western alphabet which contained the signs 
X = and a = h. 

In the Latin adaptation of this alphabet the following 
points are noteworthy : 

(i) C (<), i.e. r'(Ganuna), was at first used for k as well 
as for g. This peculiarity is usually ascribed to the in- 
fluence of Etruscan, which made no distinction between 
voiceless and voiced stops (see pronunciation, creek, 
B. i). Of the three signs thus available for the voiceless 
guttural, K was used originally before a, C before e and i, 
9 (Greek Koppa) before o and u (as in Greek) and also 
before h. Eventually C was generalized for all positions 
except before tt, where 9 continued. Relics of the old 
spelling are Kalettdae and Kaeso. In the third century 
B.c. the introduction of G, a modification of C, gave 
the voiced guttural a separate symbol. C., Cn. = Gaius, 
Gnaeus are survivals. 

(a) Z originally represented the voiced s (s), but was 
dropped when this sound became r in the fourth century 
B.c. Afterwards it was reintroduced to express ^ in words 
borrowed from Greek, and found its place then at the 
end of the alphabet, its original position having been 
occupied by G. 

(3) For Latin / the nearest equivalent in Greek was 
the voiceless Digamma (FH) which occurred in some 
dialects, and which must have approximated in pro- 
nunciation to Scottish wh, i.e. Im. F is a simplified form 
of FH. This use of F (in Greek = «) made it necessary 
to express u as well as « by V. Y (another form of Y) 
was added late in the Republican period to denote v 
(by then = U) in words borrowed from Greek. I had to do 
duty for both t and |. The use of a and i for the vowels 
and V and j for the semivowels is a device of medieval 
times and not of the Latin period. 

(4) An attempt to distinguish long vowels from short 
by writing the former double is attributed to the poet 
Accius (q.v.). Later the ‘Apex’ (a mark like an acute accent) 
was sometimes employed for the same purpose, ei for t 
is common from about 150 b.c. after the diphthong ei 
had become i in pronunciation. The occasional use of 
‘I longa’ (e.g. felIcI) starts in Sulla’s time. 

(s) For double consonants a single letter originally 
sufficed. The reform in this respect belongs to the second 
century B.c. and is ascribed to Ennius. 

W. M. Lmdsay,_TAe Ixilin Language (1894), i-ia; F. Sommer, 
Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre (1914), 23-31; 
Stolz-Schmalz, ia/omicAe Grammalik' (1926, revised, M. Leumann 
and J. B. Hofmann), 44-50. J. W. P. 

ALPHESmOEA, in mythology, daughter of Phegeus 
of Psophis and wife of Alcmaeon (q.v.). According to 
Propertius _i. 15. 15, she and not Callirhoe’s children 
avenged him; perhaps a mere blunder, perhaps an 
unknown variant. 

ALPH£US CAA<l>ei 6 s), the largest river of Pelopon- 
nesus, rises in south Arcadia near Asea and flows past 
Olympia to the Ionian Sea. Its waters were fabled to 
pass unmixed through the sea and to rise in the fountain 
of Arethusa at Syracuse (Pind. Netn. i. i ; Ibycus, fr. 
23 Bergk). T. J. D. 

ALPS. Although the passes of the Alps were used for 
trans-European commerce since prehistoric times, the 
early Greeks had no knowledge of these mountains, 
though a vague notion of them may lurk in tlieir specula- 
tions about the Hercynia Silva and the Rhipaean Mts. 
(qq.v.) ; in Herodotus (4. 49) ‘Alpis’ is a tributary of the 
Danube. By the fourth century Greek travellers in north 
Italy and Provence brought information about a ‘pillar’ 


or ‘buttress’ of the north (Ephorus ap. Scymn. 188);: 
but Apollonius Rhodius (4. 627 f.) could still lielieve that 
the Rh6ne and Po were intercormected. The Roman 
conquest of Cisalpine Gaul and Hannibal’s invasion of,’ 
Italy (Polyb. 3. 50-6; Livy 21. 32-7; the pass remains' 
unidentified) brought more detailed knowledge, and 
Polybius gave a good description of the western Alps, 
though he thought that they extended uniformly in a 
west-east direction. The campaigns of Caesar in Gaul, 
and of Tiberius in Switzerland and Austria, opened up 
the Alps thoroughly, and in the first two centuries a.d. 
at least five paved roads (Little and Great St. Bernard, 
Spliigen, Maloja, and Brenner passes) were built across 
them. Strabo defined the curve of the Alps with sub- 
stantial correctness, and graphically described their 
vegetation and the predatory habits of the valley popula- 
tions. 

The Romans distinguished the following chains : Alpcs 
Maritimae, Cottiae (from Mte. Viso), Graiae (the St. 
Bernard section), Poeninae (Mt. Blanc-Mte. Rosa), 
Raeticae (Grisons), Noricae (Tyrol), Camicae, and 
Venctae. They also gave the name of ‘Alps’ to the Aus- 
trian and Dalrnatian mountains. 

Cary-Warmington, jErp/orerr, 120 If. E. H.W. 

ALTAR. The ancients distinguished betw'een jSwgdj, 
altare, the altar of a supreme god, iaxapa, ara, that of 
a hero or demi-god, and itjTia, foctis, a domestic altarj 
though these distinctions were riot always observed. An 
altar for the indispensable sacrifice was a necessary ad- 
junct of a cult (save in the case of infernal deities, to 
whom offerings were made in pits, ^oBpoi, scrobes) ; and 
the primitive heaps of stones or tun had been replaced 
as early as Minoan times by more regular forms. The 
open-air altars for burnt offerings at Greek temples often 
attained enormous size ; the great altar of Pergamum was 
40 feet high, while others at Syracuse and Parium are 
credited with a length of one stadium. Within the tem- 
ples smaller altars served for incense or bloodless offerings. 
In Hellenistic times circular altars are common, while 
the Romans preferred the quadrangular form, and their 
cinerary urns were frequently in the form of altars. Altars 
were places of refuge, the suppliants being under the 
protection of the deity to whom the altar belonged. 

E. Saglio, Dar.— Sag., s.v. 'Ara’; E. Pemicc, Die Hcllenistische 
Kunstin Pompeii, v 6 \. v (1932) ; W. Altmann, RdmUche GrabaltSreder 
Kaiserzeit {igos). F. N. P. 

ALTHAEA, see MELEAGER, OENEUS. 

ALTHAEMENES, in mythology, son of Catreus, king 
of Crete. Warned by an oracle that he would kill his 
father, he left Crete for Rhodes. Long after, his father 
came to seek him; Althaemenes took him for a pirate 
and killed liim (Diod. Sic. 5. 59; Apollod. 3. 12-16). 

ALYATTES, fourth Lydian king (c. 610-560 B.c.), of 
the house of Gyges, finally drove out the Cimmerians, 
extended his dominion to the Halys, and made a war on 
Cyaxares the Mede (585), during which occurred an 
eclipse (perhaps the one foretold by Thales). After the 
conclusion of peace through Labynetus (Nebuchadrezzar) 
of Babylon he continued the Lydian campaigns against 
Ionia, conquered Smyrna, but was foiled by Clazo- 
menae and Miletus. He built temples to Athene near 
Miletus and made offerings to Delphi. The vast round- 
barrow tomb of Alyattes described by Herodotus and 
Strabo is still visible. 

Herodotus bk. i; Strabo 13. 627. G. Radct, La Lydie (1893), 
193-206. P. N. U. 

ALYPIUS (3rd or 4th c. a.d.), tlie author of an extant 
EiaayuiyT] povainrq, Ac fullest source of our knowledge of 
Greek musical scales. 

Ed. C. Jan, Afusici Scrip, totes Greed (1895), 357-406. PfVi. 
1710. 
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AMAFINIUS, Gaius, older contemporary of Cicero, 
popularized the philosophy of Epicurus in Latin. Cicero 
refers to him disparagingly Post. i. 5; Ttisc. 1. 6; 

2. 7; 4- 6,7)- 
Ptl^i. 1714. 

AMALTHEA (’AfiaXOcLa), in mythology, a nurse of 
2k:us, variously described as a nymph or a she-goat 
(details in Stoll, in Roscher’s Lexikon i. 262). Possibly 
she was originally a theriomorpluc goddess (cf. Nilsson, 
Minoan-Myccnaean Relision, 466). Two principal 
legends, neither early, concern her. She was transformed 
into the star Capella (Aratus, Phaen. 162-4 and many 
later authors). Her horns were wonderful, flowing with 
nectar and ambrosia (schol. Callim. Jov. i. 49). One 
of them broke off, and was filled with fruits and given 
to Zeus (Ov. Fasti 5. 12 r ff.). This was the orfgin (the 
story is variously told) of the proverbial 'A/iaXOcias Kepas, 
cornu Copiae, first mentioned by Antiphanes ap. Ath. 
503 b. It is very likely to be older than its connexion 
with Amalthca, for it is a widespread folk-motif, the 
magical object whose possessor can get anything he likes 
(or all he wants of some specific thing) out of it (see Stith 
Thompson, D 1470. 2. 3). Ovid has another version: 
when Achclous’ horn was broken off in wrestling with 
Heracles (q.v.), the Naiads picked it up, filled it with 
flowers and fruit, and gave it to Ilona Copia {Met. 9. 
88-9) ; this is Latin, for there is no Greek goddess corre- 
sponding to Copia. H. J. R. 

AMANUS, the name applied to the mountain horseshoe 
of Elma Dagh above Alexandretta, together with Giaour 
Dagh which trends north-easttvards. It is separated from 
Taurus by the deep gorge of the Jihun. It is crossed by 
great passes, the Amanid Gates {Baghchc Pass from the 
Cilician plain to Zeugma), and the Syrian Gates (Bcilan 
Pass) carrying a Roman road from Tarsus into Syria. 
The part of Mt. Amanus which Cicero reduced to order 
{Att. 5. 20. 3) must be the heights that end in Ras-el- 
Khanzir. E. H. W. 

AMARANTUS of Alexandria (ist-and c. a.d.), an 
older contemporary of Galen (Gal. 14. 208, Ath. 8. 343!), 
was tlic author of a commentary on Theocritus {Etym. 
Magn. 156. 30, 273. 41), perhaps based onTheon’s notes, 
and of a work JJcpl OKrji’ijs, which probably gave historical 
and biographical accounts of stage performances and 
performers (Ath. l.c. and 10. 414 e). J. F. L. 

AAIASEIA, the capital of tlie early kings of Pontus, 
with a magnificent fortress commanding the middle 
v.illcy of the Iris and the chief Pontic roads. Pompey 
gave it municipal status and made it the administrative 
centre of a large territorj*. Under the Empire it became 
the metropolis of Galatic Pontus, and increased in im- 
portance with the development of the roads leading to the 
eastern frontier. 

_ Strabo ti. 561; F. Cumont, Sludia Pontica ii (1906), 13S-82, 
lit (>9lo). 109-S7; Jones, VaUem Cities (Index). T. K. S. B. 

AMASIS (i) became pharaoh c. 369 n.c. as champion 
of the native Eg>'ptians against Aprics (q.v.), but later 
‘becoming philhclicnc’ granted the Greeks Naucratis 
(q.v.), maintained a Greek bodyguard, allied himself 
with Lydia. Samos, Cyrcnc, and perhaps Sparta, and 
tnadc gifts to Greek -shrines. Tl-.ese foreign alliances 
were dictated by the Persian peril, which overthrew 
Egypt in 525, shortly after Ama.sis’ death. His long reign 
was remembered as a time of peace and prosperity’ 
attested by numerous great buildintrs, and Amasis him- 
felf C3 a great but unconvcmional and sometimes dc- 
lilvcratcly undignified figure. 

Jlw&drtu* s. »r.d tVa. i zr.d 3: G. MttrAo, Pc;s!!.sr Stcries 
t/fijyt.sSstr. I’.X.U. 

c 


AMASIS (2) ( 6 th c. B.C.), potter, in Athens; probably 
father of the potter Cleophrades; known from eight 
signatures. The Amasis painter, who worked for him 
555-525 D.C., painted black-figure amphorae, oenochoac, 
Iccythi, cups. A formal but individual artist; note parti- 
cularly his Apollo and Heracles (Boston), and Dionysus 
and Maenads (Paris). 

J. D. Bcazlcy, yiJS 1931, 256; W. Kraikcr, Ath. Mitt. 1934. 
J 9 . T. B. L. \V. 

AMAZONSi'Apa^oves), in mythology, a people of female 
warriors, altvays situated on the borders of the known 
world (Themiscyra on the Thermodon, Aesch. PV 
723-5, but they have been driven from there, Strabo, 
II. 5. 4; on the Tanais, Pliny, HN 6. 19; the Caspian 
Gates, Strabo, ibid., citing Cleitarchus), and in all prob- 
ability nothing more than the common travellers’ tale 
of the distant foreigners who do everything the wrong 
way about, cf.^Hdt. 2. 35. 2 (Egyptians). Attempts to 
find a sociological significance in the legend (Bachofen, 
Mutterrecht'^, 1897, 88 and elsewhere) or other explana- 
tion postulating a foundation of fact are mistaken. Why 
this particular tale eaught Greek fancy and was elaborated 
we do not know. 

2. Amazon customs. Generally it is stated that they 
provide for offspring by meeting at certain seasons with 
men of another race, afterwards keeping their female 
children but getting rid of or disabling the boys (Justin 
2. 4. 9-10, Diod. Sic. 2. 45. 3); they destroy the girls’ 
right breasts to prevent them getting in the way in battle, 
ibid. ; hence their name, fancifully derived from a+pa^ 6 s. 
Their deities arc Arcs (e.g. Ap. Rhod. 2. 385 ff.) and 
Artemis (see below). Their occupations arc hunting and 
fighting, their weapons being especially the bow and the 
‘Amazonian’ crescent-shaped shield, but also axe and 
spear, all used on horseback. 

3. Amazon legends. In the Iliad they arc warred upon 
by Bcllerophon (q.v, ; II. 6. 186) and by Priam (3. 189). 
After Homer Arctinus (Amazonis) and others represent 
them as coming to the help of Priam after Hector’s death 
under their queen Pcnthcsilca (q.v.), daughter of Ares. 
Achilles kills her, but is accused of being in love with her 
by Thersites, whom he kills in anger (cf. Quint. Smym. 
I. 538-810). With tlicse stories arc connected the 
numerous legends that tliis or that place in Ionia was 
founded by Amazons (especially Ephesus, Strabo 12. 3. 
21 and I, 4; Pind. fr. 157 Bowra; Tac. Ann. 3, 61. 2; 
cf. schol. II. 6. 186). They arc often connected also with 
the following legends. 

4. Heracles (q.v.) and his rampaign against the 
Amazons to get their queen’s girdle produced an echo 
in tlic legend of Theseus (q.v.), modelled as usual on tliat 
of the greater hero. Either because he had been with 
Heracles or on account of an expedition he undertook 
on his own behalf (Plut. Thes. 26 gives several versions), 
the Amazons attacked him in force, reached Attica, and 
besieged him in Athens itself. A great battle took place 
on the date of the later festival Boedromia (Boedromion, 
unknown day), and a clithonian ceremony in Pyanopsion 
(?) was interpreted as a sacrifice to the dead Amazons. 
In general, there was a strong tendency’, perhaps especi- 
ally among antiquarians, to explain nameless monuments 
and festivals svhosc original meaning had been forgotten 
by relating them to this event (examples in Plut. ibid, 
27). 'The result was that the Amazons were defeated, 
or at all events so stoutly resisted that they agreed to 
retire from .A-ttica. For the further history of the Amazon 
Hippoljfa (or Antiope), wlio had become Theseus' 
prisoner, sec nirroLVTUS. 

5. Of Hellenistic date, on the other hand, is tlic legend, 
or rather cycle, svhich represents^ Dion>'sus (q.v.) as 
meeting the .Amazons and conquering them. It is part 
of his conquest of the Last; references to it B.re found, 
e.g., in Tacitus, loc, dt. and Plut. Quacst. Crate. 56. 
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A Euhemerizing story in Diod. Sic. 3. 71. 4 represents 
them as his allies, and presumably goes back to some 
legend to that effect. 

6. Representations of the Amazons in art ate ex- 
ceedingly common, the piquant contrast between their 
feminine beauty and their manly employments attracting 
artists of all periods of antiquity later than the archaic. 
Attica was especially rich in these monuments. 

Besides the articles ‘Amazonen’ in Roscher’s Lexikon and PW 
see especially W. R. Halliday in The Greek Questions of Plutarch 
(1928), 209-11. H. J. R. 

AMBARVALIA {Amharvale sacrum, Lustratio agri), 
(i) a private rite, described by Cato, Agr. 141 ; Verg. G. 
I. 338 ff., cf. Eel. 3. 77; 5. 75 and Servius ad locc.; 
Tib. 2 . 1 ; see lustration, (z) A State rite, in which, 
since even the earh'est ager Romanus had too large a 
circumference to be easily got aboiit in one day, sacrifice 
was offered at particular points (Strabo 5. 3. 2). That 
this was identical with the sacrifice to the Dea Dia 
performed by the Arval Brothers has been repeatedly 
suggested (Wissowa, RK 562), but is rightly denied by 
A. Kilgour, Mnemos. 1938, 225 ff. H. J. R. 

AMBER, a fossilized resin, occurring in Tertiary strata 
and particularly common along the Baltic. From the 
earliest periods it was highly valued, the bright colour 
suggesting sunlight. A treasure of 4,000 pieces found in 
Denmark is actually neolithic, but in the next periods 
export reduced the quantity available at home. In return 
for amber Denmark received bronzes from the Mediterra- 
nean; this lively commerce explains her early culture. 
Amber appears freely at Mycenae and sparsely in the 
Terremare (q.v.) ; in classical Greece it had little vogue. 
The trade with Germany, central Europe, and Italy 
lasted with some fluctuations for two thousand years. 
Till the late Iron Age the only source was the Baltic 
(‘succinite’). J. M. de Navarro, partly inspired by O. 
Montelius, has deduced three main routes by plotting 
all finds on the map of Europe. The central route (early 
Bronze Age) ran from Jutland up the Elbe to the Saale, 
where it divided. One half went up the Moldau to the 
Danube at Passau, the other up the Saale and thence to 
Passau. From Passau this road crossed the Brenner. 
The western (middle Bronze Age) diverged from the 
central route in ThOringen and went to the Main, the 
Rhine, and the Neckar. The eastern (Iron Age) route, 
which began at Danzig, by destroying the monopoly of 
Jutland almost ruined Denmark. It led to the head of 
the Adriatic, and supplied the east coast of Italy with a 
particular abtmdance. Amber is seldom mentioned in 
classical writers, though its power of attraction interested 
observers as early as Thales. Pliny (ffiV 37. 45) emphasizes 
its extraordinary popularity in the Roman Empire. As 
late as the sixth century a.d. an embassy from the Baltic 
brought a large gift of amber to Theodoric. 

Ebert’s Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte, s.v. ‘Bernstein’; J. M. de 
Navarro, Geographical Journal, Dec. 1923. D. R.-Macl. 

AMBITUS, a ‘going round’ (cf. amhire), or canvassing 
for public office. Personal contact with the electors in 
Rome was naturally allowed, but propaganda throughout 
Italy or among provincial citizens, although legal, was 
generally open to criticism. The State soon intervened 
against bribery and intrigue. The alleged law de ambitu 
of 432 B.c. is probably either a forgery or an anticipation 
of the Lex Poetelia (358), which forbade propaganda 
outside Rome but was soon disregarded, or of a law 
passed in 314 against the coitiones, i.e. societies of illegal 
canvassers. The scandalous increase of electoral corrup- 
tion in the early second century required an elaborated 
legislation. From the Lex Cornelia Bacbia (181) down 
to the laws enacted by Cicero (L. Tullta, 63), Pompey 
(L. Pompeia, 52), and Caesar (L. lulia, 49), attempts were 
made to stop bribery by threatening heat'y penalties 
(death, exile for ten years or life, etc.). Municipal 


authorities accordingly took steps to keep order in local 
elections. But the works of Cicero and the Commentario- 
lum petilionis consulalus (64 B.c.) of his brotlier Quintus 
expose the uselessness of such precautions. In the 
Imperial age ambitus came to indicate an appointment 
illegally secured, and was punished with confiscation and 
deportation. 

L. M. Hartmann, PW, s.v.; Mommsen, Rom. Strafr. (1899), 
85 s ff- ; W. Kroll, Die Kultur d. ciceronischen Zeit (1933), i. 30 ff. 

P.T. 

AMBIVIUS TURPIO, Lucius, actor and theatre- 
director in Terence’s day. His experience as a player 
contributed much to the success of Caecilius Statius and 
Terence (q.v.). All Terence’s plays were, the didascaliae 
record, produced by him. 

AMBRACIA, a Greek city, situated north of the Bay 
of Actium, in the fertile valley of the lower Arachthus. 
It was founded as a Corinthian colony by Gorges, son 
of the tyrant Cypselus. Its attempts to control the whole 
coastland of the Bay of Actium brought it into conflict 
with the Aeamanians and Amphilochians, who with 
Athenian aid inflicted a severe defeat upon the Ambra- 
cians in 426 b.c. Ambracia allied with Athens against 
Philip of Macedon, who subdued and garrisoned it. In 
294 it was ceded by Cassander’s son to Pyrrhus of 
Epirus, who made it his capital and spent lavishly on its 
adornment. In 229 it passed into the Aetolian League, 
from which it was wrested by the Romans after a siege 
(189). It then became a free city. M. C. 

AMBROSIA and NECTAR, the food and drink re- 
spectively (but the reverse occasionally, see Ath. 39 a) 
of the gods. Their effect is to make those who take them 
immortal (Pind. 01 . i. 60 ff., cf. II. 5. 341-2). They 
will keep a corpse from decay (e.g. II. 19. 38-9). The 
smell of ambrosia is extraordinarily sweet and will over- 
power bad odours (Od. 4. 445-6). Various things con- 
nected with the gods are ‘ambrosial’ (the fodder of Ares’ 
horses, II. 5. 369; the ‘beauty’, KdAAoj, apparently a sort 
of magical wash, with which Athena treats Penelope, 
Od. 18. 192-3); mortals of high rank wear ‘nectarean’ 
garments (iZ. 3. 385; 18. 25), perhaps ‘sweet-smelling’. 
That nectar is originally some kind of honey-drink 
(mead?), ambrosia idealized honey, is probable (see 
Roscher in his Lexikon i. 282). H. J. R- 

AMBROSIUS (St. Ambrose) (c. a.d. 337-4 Apr. 397 ). 
son of a praefectus praetorio in Gaul, and bom there. 
After his father’s death he received in Rome the best 
education, and entered on an official career. While still 
young he was appointed consularis of Aemilia and 
Liguria, with head-quarters in Milan. He was so esteemed 
that on Auxentius’ death ( 374 ) the people chose him 
against his will as bishop of Milan, though a layman 
who had held none of the lower offices. He devoted 
himself ardently to the varied duties of his office. Already 
a great orator, he became a great preacher. He fought 
heresy. After Gratian’s death (383) he became again 
important politically. He successfully opposed the Em- 
press Justina (385, 386), who was an Arian. With equal 
force and tact he resisted the civil power in the interests 
of the Church. The Emperor Theodosius was forced 
by him to repent publicly for murders for which he was 
responsible. 

His writings are not so voluminous as those of Jerome 
{see HIERONYMUS) or Augustine (q.v.), but are neverthe- 
less considerable in bulk and quality. They are exegetical, 
ethical, dogmatic, oratorical, and epistolary. (Two con- 
temporary works arc falsely attributed to him: a 
commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles, often now called ‘Am- 
brosiaster’, and the Lex Dei sive Mosaicarum et Romana- 
rum legum collatio). The following illustrate his range: 
(i) Hcxaemcron (6 books) on the Creation narratives in 
Genesis, De Helia et leiunio (important for liistory of 
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morals), De Nabuthe (Naboth), De Tobia, Emrrationes 
in XJl psahnos Davidicos, Expositio in psalmum iiS (our 
1 19), Expositio Evangclii sec. Lttcam (10 books). These 
v.'erc all based on sermons. (2) Dc Offidis Ministrorvm, 
based largely on Cicero De Offidis. (3) De Fide, De 
Mystcriis, De Sacramentis. (4) De cxcessu fratris Satyrs 
(2 books), and 91 letters, where his greatness as bishop 
especially appears. 

Works: Mianc, PL xiii-xvii, CSEL (incomplete, 6 vols.); 
F. Homes Dudden, The Life and Times of St. Ambrose (193s). 

A. S. 

AMBURBIUM> a rite of lustration (q.v.) for the city, 
corresponding to the Anibarvalia (q.v.), for the fields. 
It is probable that it was annual, though if so it must 
have been one of the feriae conceptivae, or movable 
festivals, for it appears in no calendar. Beyond this we 
have no certain Icnowledgc, for the conjecture of H. 
\i&<sncr {Wdhnachtsfest^, 310 fit.), that it was on 2 Feb. 
and ultimately christianized into Candlemas is too hazard- 
ous to accept even in the modified form proposed by 
Wissowa {RK, p. 142, n. 12), that it was held about then 
(see L. Dclatte in Ant. Class, vi (1937), 114 ff.). Lucan 
(i. 592 ff.) describes an amburhimn of some kind, but it 
was clearly an extraordinary ceremony. H. J. R. 

AMBUSTUS, sec fabius (i) and (2). 

AMEIPSIAS, Atlienian comic writer, contemporary 
with Aristophanes. The ifdWor (423 n.c.), attributed to 
him, was placed second to Cratinus’ iTurtvn and above 
Aristophanes’ Clouds (hyp. 5 Ar. Nub.). Kowos was 
Socrates’ music-master, and the play probably ran on 
much the same lines as the Clouds. Socrates himself was 
a character (fr. 9) and the chorus consisted of 4 >poirruTTal 
(Diog. Lacrt. 2. 27) — i.e. Sophists (cf. tlic <Pposn‘i<Tr^piov 
in the Clouds). Protagoras was not included (Atn. 5. 
218 c). The Ktopaarai (‘The Revellers’), likewise attrib- 
uted to A., defeated Aristophanes’ Birds and Phryni- 
chus’ Movorpovos in 414 (hyp. i Ar. Av.‘,IG ii’, 2325). 
But the Kosvos and Kcopaerrai were perhaps by Phryni- 
chus (q.v. 2). According to Aristophanes, a defeated rival, 
Amcipsias was a vulgar writer (popriKos, Nub. 524) and 
his jokes banal (Ran. 15). Suidas, doubtless echoing 
Aristophanes, calls him v—o^vypos. 

FCG i. 199 ff. : CAP i. b^o ff. M. P. 

AAIELESAGORAS, author of a scries of Greek 
miracle stories; cf. Ov. Fasti 6. 749 (sec Frazer ad loc.), 
perhaps derived from A. Probably a priest of Eleusis. 
A fourth-century b.C. idff/;iiisdoubtfullyoscribed to him. 
FHCii.ai. 

AMELIUS or AMERIUS GENTILIANUS (3rd c. 
A.p.), bom in Etruria, was Plotinus’ pupil a.d. 246-70. 
His literary work was devoted mainly to the exposition 
and defence of Plotinus’ philosophy, of which, however, 
he had little true understanding. 

PJfi. 1822. 

^ITCUS AUGUSTIj a term ‘used unoffidally to 
indicate senators and equites who were admitted to the 
Roman Imperi.al court. The amid were graded (by 
a practice which, in private families, dated from C. 
Gracchus and Livius Drusus : Sen. Ben. 6. 34) as primae, 
seatndae, or tertiae admissionis. The term w.ts also used 
in a narrower sense to indicate those who were clioscn 
from titis Larger body as the emperor’s advisers (con- 
siliarir) anti travelling-companions (comites): cf. Suet. 
Tit. 7. 2; Pliny, Pan, SS. J. P. D. 

.^lISUS, a sixth-century colony of Phocaca or Alilctus, 
sittiatcd at the head of the one easy road from the 
Euxtne coast into the interior of Pontus. Pericles settled 
cleruchs in Amisus and renamed it Piraeus. It belonged 
to the Pontic kings by 250 n.c. Lucultus gave it freedom 


and additional territory, gifts tliat Pompey confirmed 
when he shaped its municipal constitution. It became 
a free and allied city under Augustus, and rcm.uncd 
attached to the province of Bithynia and Pontus until 
Diocletian. Its territory included the fertile coastal 
plain of Themiscyra and was eventually e.xtendcd west- 
wards to the mouth of the Halys river. Its commercial 
prosperity is attested by its abundant coinage and the 
wide dispersal of its citizens. 

Strabo 12. S 47 ; E Cumont, Studio Pontica it (190O), 111 ff., 
iii (1910), I ff.; Jones, Eastern Cities (Index). T. R. S. B. 

AAIMIANUS MARCELLINUS (b. c. a.d. 330), last 
of the great Roman historians, was bom into a good 
family at Antioch. After a credit.able military career he 
wrote in Latin a work dealing svith the years 96 to 378, 
which was thus a continuation of Tacitus. The first 
thirteen books have perished. Books 14 to 31 contain a 
very valuable narrative of the events of 353 to 378. 
Ammianus served under Ursicinus in the East, accom- 
panied him to Italy and Gaul, and took p.art in operations 
against the Persians. He visited Egj'pt and Sparta, and 
in later life lived in Rome and wrote his lustory there, 
finishing it probably a few years after 390. He had a 
keen eye for human character, and, as Gibbon observed, 
was ‘without the prejudices and passions which usually 
affect tlie mind of a contemporary’. He was a polytheist 
with a ready religious toleration. Latin was an acquired 
language for him, but he was very well read in several 
Latin authors. He often makes use of phrases from 
them, and he is fond of showing his learning in digres- 
sions. His style is far from homogeneous and is often 
overloaded avith metaphor and ornament; his syntax also 
is peculiar, but he can write vivid narrative and strike 
out a sj^lendid phrase. 

Best edition, C. U. Cl.irk’s (Berlin, 1910-15). ’The following are 
valuable in themselves and for bibliOBmphicnl references: \V. 
Ensslin, ‘Zur Geschichtsschreibung und Wcllanschauung’ des 
Ammianus Marccllinus’, Klio, Bcihcft xvi (1923); H. Hagcndahl, 
‘Studia Ammianea’, Uppsala Universitets Arsshrift 1921; G, B. 
Pighi, Studia Ammianea (193s): id.Nuovi Studi Ammianei (i 93 f))! 
id. I Discorsi nelte Storie d'Ammiano Mareeltino (1936): P. dc Jongc, 
Sprachticher und historischer Kommentar zu Ammianus AToreeltinus 
AiP (1935-9); E- A. Thompson, The Historical IVorh of A.hl. 
(1947). G. B. A. F. 

AMMON (or AMOfUjN), originally the god of the dty 
of Thebes in Egypt. During the age of the Egyptian 
Empire Ammon became an imperial deity whose wor- 
ship stmek roots in Nubia, Syria, and Libya. Ammon 
appears in Greek literature chiefly by reason of his cult 
at the oasis of Siwa, which became known to Greeks 
after the colonization of Cyrene in the seventh century. 
In the temple at Siwa there was an oracle of A. svhose 
fame in tlic Greek world came to rival that of Delphi ,ind 
Dodona. In Greece A. was usually portrayed on coins 
and elsewhere with a head of Zeus to which the curling 
ram’s horns of A. were added. Pindar and Herodotus 
testify to the authority of the oracle of A., and we arc 
told that it was consulted by Cimon, Lysandcr, and 
others. In Utc fourth century Athens had a theoric vessel 
named the Ammonis, and public sacrifices to A. were 
conducted by the magistrates. The oracle was probably 
at the height of its influence when it was visited by 
Alc.xandcr the Great. AIe.vander's question and the 
answer he received from the god arc unknown to us, but 
some modem writers have asserted that .Alexander svent 
to the oracle to be deified. .Actually the priests there did 
but employ a conventional fonn in greeting AIcx.ander 
as the son of Zeus. The cult of A. seems to havc been 
popular svith some members of the Ptok.'naic dynasty, 
but it certainly was not widespread in the Mcditerranc.an 
world during the Hellenistic and Roman periods. 
know cf ihiasotai of A. in .Attica, and A. was connected 
in some w.ay with the cult of Arnphiamus at Orojiui! 
(IG iP- taSa). Occasionally A. is included among the 
Egyptian deities, though there ate only two tuch 
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instances at Delos. Ammon is represented in sculpture 
chiefly by busts, masks, and relief medallions, most of 
which portray him in the conventional manner. 

A. B. Cook, Zeus i (1914), 346 ff.; A. Erman, Die Religion dcr 
Agypter (1934); E. Meyer, art. ‘Ammon’ in Roscher’s Lexilion', 
A. Wiedemann, Herodots Zsveites Buck (1890); U. Wilcken, 
Alexander the Great (1932). T. A. B. 

AMMONIUS (i) (2nd c. B.C.), pupil and successor of 
Aristarchus (schol. II. 10. 397 ; Suid. s.v.), wrote, besides 
a commentary on Homer {POxy. ii. 121), other works 
on the Homeric poems, e.g. a treatise on Plato’s borrow- 
ings from Homer ([Longinus], Suhl. 13. 3), and essays in 
defence of Aristarchus’ recension of the Homeric text 
(schol. II. 10. 397); these formed a valuable source for 
Didymus. For his commentary on Pindar (schol. Ol. 
1. 122 c) he used Aristarchus’ work, butmade independent 
additions (schol. Nem. 3. 16 b). The work on Aristo- 
phanes (schol. Vesp. 947), sometimes entitled Kcoftuidov- 
pevoi (iliid. 1239), probably discussed the individuals 
attacked in Old Attic Comedy. J. F. L. 

AMMONIUS (2) SACCAS (3rd c. a.d.), of Alexandria, 
was bom a Christian but reverted to the ancient religion 
of Greece. Among his pupils were Origen the Neo- 
platonist, Origen the Christian Father, Longinus, 
Herennius, and Plotinus (the latter from 232 to 242). 
He wrote nothing, and preferred that his philosophy 
should be kept secret, but Origen the Neoplatonist, 
Herennius, and Plotinus published portions of it. It 
was mystical in character, whence his nickname QeoBi- 
SatcTog. In view of his influence on Plotinus he ranks 
among the founders of Neoplatonism, but his teaching 
was soon completely overshadowed by that of his pupil. 

PIP i. 1863. W.D.R. 

AMNESTY. There are few certain records of public 
amnesties in Greek States, the earliest one being the 
law of Solon (Plut. Sol. 19), who restored citizen rights 
to every man who had lost them, unless he was dis- 
franchised for murder or tyranny. Another act of 
general reconciliation was the decree of the Athenian 
Assembly after the restitution of democracy (403 B.C.), 
which excluded only the Thirty Tyrants (q.v.) and some 
of their most important assistants. Aristotle {Ath. Pol. 
39. 6) quotes its chief regulation; ^TjSevt irpos /xijSeVa 
[ivrjoLKaKeLV. The word amnestia is not used for this 
act before Plutarch; its first known use is in a Milesian 
inscription of the second century B.c. {SIG 633, 1 . 36). 

V.E, 

AAIOEBEAN VERSE, a device found mainly in 
bucolic poetry, consists of couplets or ‘stanzas’ assigned 
alternately to two characters (e.g. Theoc. 5 and 8; 
Verg. Ed. 3 and 7; cf. Hor. Cann. 3. 9). Such passages 
are generally singing matches (sometimes preceded by 
mutual abuse) in which each theme introduced by one 
character is closely ‘capped’ by the other. j. F. M. 

AMPELIUS, Lucius (2nd or possibly 3rd c. a.d.), 
published a liber memorialis, a handbook of knowledge, 
dedicated to a Macrinus, not necessarily the emperor 
of A.D. 217-18. It gives a summary of cosmography, geo- 
graphy with miracula mimdi, m^hology (Euhcmeristic 
in tendency), and history (Oriental, Greek, and of the 
Roman Republic, with constitutional interests); inci- 
dental references to Trajan occur. Compendious in 
sti’le, it was based, probably indirectly, on Nigidius 
Figulus and Varro, Alexandrian works, Euhemeristic 
genealogies of the gods, and, in the historical part, 
Cornelius Nepos, Trogus, the epitomized Livian tradi- 
tion, and the tradition of the De Viris Illustribus. 

Editions: E. Wdlfflin (1854); E. Assmann (193s). Cf. E. \V6Ifllin, 
De L. Ampelii libro memoriali (1854). A. H. McD, 

AMPHIARAI EXELASIS, see epic cycle, para. 5. 


AMPHIARAUS(!(4/xi^idpao?,’2ijLt^tdpe£t)s),inmythology, 
son of Oecles (or Apollo, Hyg. Fab. 70, a not unexampled 
genealogy for diviners). On the return of Adrastus 
(q.v.) from Sicyon, Amphiaraus made peace with him 
and married his sister Eriphyle (Apollod. i. 103). Fore- 
knowing the result of the expedition of the Seven against 
Thebes, he would not take part in it till Eriphyle, bribed 
by Polynices with the necklace of Harmonia, compelled 
him (for the necklace, see Rose, Handb. of Or. Myth.', 
185, 190, 194), it having been agreed between Amphi- 
araus and Adrastus that in case of differences between 
them she should decide. Before setting out, he com- 
manded his children to avenge his death on Eriphyle 
and to make an expedition against Thebes (cf. alcmaeon 
1). He attacked Thebes at the Homoloian Gate (Aesch. 
Sept. 570), was driven off, and, as he fled, was swallowed 
up in a cleft in the ground made by Zeus’ thunderbolt 
(rhetorical description, Stat. Theb. 7. 771 ff. ; for con- 
tinuous account, see Apollod. 3. 60-77). 'Thus originated 
the very famous oracular shrine of Amphiaraus (Famell, 
Hero-Cults, 58-62 ; see also under oropus and ammon). 

Whether he was originally a man or a god is disjputed; 
his name (‘very sacred’) points to the former, as lepos is 
not used of a god in classical Greek (though Hesiod, 
Theog. 21, uses it of the ‘race of immortals’). H; J. R. 

AAIPHICTIONIES (from dp,(jjiKTloves, ‘dwellers 
round about’) is the name for leagues connected with 
temples and the maintenance of their cults. Most im- 
portant was the Amphictionic League organized around 
the temple of Demeter at Anthela near Thermopylae and 
later associated also with that of Apollo at Delphi (see 
DELPHIC ORACLE, para. 6). In the earliest form known 
the League consisted of the following twelve tribes: 
Thessalians, Boeotians, Dorians, lonians, Perrhaebians, 
Dolopians, Magnetes, Locrians, Aenianes, Phthiotic 
Achaeans, Malians, and Phocians. Thus it was possible 
to control the League by reducing the small tribes of 
central and northern Greece, as was done by Thessaly 
in the sixth and Aetolia in the third century B.C. The 
League, in co-operation with Delphi, administered the 
temple of Apollo and its properly and conducted the 
PytWan Games. In the synedrion, which met twice a 
year, each tribe had two votes cast by two hieromnetnones 
(q.v.), alongside of whom stood a number of pylagorai, 
later replaced by agoratroi. The ecclesia was less im- 
portant and is seldom mentioned. During the_ fourth 
century B.c. a hoard of naopoioi and later of tamiai super- 
vised the rebuilding of the temple and the administration 
of its funds. The latter even issued Amphictionic coins. 

The League was not without political importance. 
An old Amphictionic oath forbade destroying cities 
within the League or cutting off their water-supply. 
Later efforts at Panhellenic legislation included decrees 
concerning Dionysiac guilds and currency. Violators of 
Amphictionic laws were tried by the hieromnetnones, who 
could even proclaim sacred war against offenders. 
Strong States, however, disregarded Amphictionic judge- 
ments, and the League was important politically chiefly 
as a tool of powerful States. Votes frequently were 
transferred from one State to another: Delphi acquired 
two, those of Phocis were transferred to Philip II, and 
the Aetolians assigned votes to their friends. They 
themselves probably were not admitted to the League, 
but by their conquests acquired direct control of the 
votes of others, the ma.ximum recorded being fifteen. 
Under Augustus six votes were added for Nicopolis and 
the total for the first time increased (from 24 to 30). 
Under Hadrian there was a readjustment to secure a 
more just representation, but the details are unknown. 

Ancient Sources: a selection of documents in SKP. Modm 
Literature: G. Busolt, GrieehUche Staatskunde ii (1926). 1280 n.; 
U. Kahrstedt, Griechisches Staatsrecht {1922), 383 ft.; R. FlacelicrC, 
Let AstoUens d Delphes (1937); G. Daux, Delphei au JR etauJ 
nVc/e (1936). J. A. O. L, 
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AMPHILOCHUS, in mythology, brother of Alcmacon 
(q.v. r), and, in some accounts (as Apollod. 3. 82 and 86), 
his comrade ip the expedition of the Epigoni and helper 
in slaying Eriphyle. After Homer he takes part in the 
Trojan War (c.g. Quint. Smym. 14. 366), and is cele- 
brated as a diviner. He and Calchas left Troy together 
by land and came to Claros (Strabo 14. i. 27). A number 
of local talcs (or constructions of Greek historians) con- 
nect Amphilochus with the origins of places and peoples 
in Asia Minor, as Poseideion on tlic borders of Syria 
and Cilicia (Hdt. 3. 91. i), the Pamphylian nation (ibid. 
7- 91- 3)1 but above all the famous mantic shrine in 
Mallus (Strabo 14. 5. 16). Apollo killed him in Soli 
(Hesiod quoted ibid. 17). H. J. R. 

AMPHlON and ZETHUS (Z^Oos), in mytho- 

logy, the sons of Antiope (q.v.) and Zeus. Left behind 
by their mother at birth, they were found and reared 
by a shepherd. Amphion was given a lyre by Hermes 
and became a w'ondcrful musician; Zethus was a herds- 
man. When, after long captivity, their mother escaped, 
they were full grown, and recognizing her, they took her 
under their protection, killing or at least dethroning 
Lycus and putting to death his wife Dirce by tj’ing her 
to the horns of a bull, as she had intended to do to 
Antiope. Dirce was turned into, or her bones were burned 
and thrown into, the spring which bore her name. Am- 
phion and Zethus now proceeded to wall the city later 
known as Thebes (from Zethus’ wife Thebe, Apollod. 
3 * 4 S> Thebe is a local nymph or minor goddess), 
Ampltion drawing the stones after him by the magical 
music of his lyre. Amphion married Niobe (q.v.). See 
Euripides, fr. 179-227 Nauck, and later finds, Pickard- 
Cambridge in Powell, New Chapters iii. 105 ff. ; Apollod. 
3. 43 ff- ; Hyg- Fab, 7-9. 

It is doubtful whether the brothers (called also 
XcvKojTtoAw, the White Horses, or Horsemen) were ori- 
ginally gods or heroes; see for this and their cult in 
historical times Farncll, Hero-Cults, 212 ff. H. J. U. 

AMPHDPOLIS, the chief Greek city on the north 
Aegean coast. Situated on the river Strymon, at tlic 
point of its emergence from Lake Ccrcinitis, it was a 
centre of communications (as was implied by its original 
name, 'EiviaOSoC), and it controlled the western approach 
to the mines and timber standings of Mt. Pangacus 
(q.v.). After an ineffectual attempt by Aristagoras of 
Miletus (497 B.C.), and by an Atlicnian force in 465, to 
west it from the Thracians, it was colonized by Athens 
in 437. In 424 the Spartan general Brasidas carried it by 
surprise, and two years later he decisively defeated the 
Athenian Cleon under its gates. Though nominally 
ceded back to Athens by the Peace of Nicias, it maintained 
its independence, beating off attempts at recovery by the 
Athenians in 416 and in 368-365. In 357 it was captured 
by Philip of hlacedon, who had promised to restore it 
to AUtens but kept it for himself. It remained under the 
Macedonian kings until 168, when it became for twenty 
years the capital of Macedonia Prima. With the decline 
of the Pangacus mines Amphipolis lost its fonner impor- 
tance. 

S. Cssjon, Macedonia, Thrace, and Illyria (1916), fasiim. M. C. 

AMPHIS, Middle Comedy poet, not anterior to Plato 
(fr. 6). His twenty-eight titles come chiefly from mytho- 
logy and daily life, but FwaiKOKpaTia, Goz'emment by 
IT'own, sounds like an Aristophanic theme, mdAiOvpafi- 
/Jor (perhaps also VctAe/ioy and Harrow) dealt with musical 
innovations of the time. Fr. 30, on slovenly pronuncia- 
tion Cktiv for OKTu) opoAtrj:-). 

FCG iii. ;oi ff.; CctF ii. 236 il. \V. G. tV. 

AMPHISSA, in western (Ozolian) Locris, comm.ands 
the route leading W'cst of Mt. Parnassus from Doris to 
rite Gulf of Crisa. Its traditional policy bting enmity 


with Phocis and alliance with Thebes, Amphissa played 
a leading part in the Third Sacred War (q.v.), and was 
reduced to dependence by Onomarchus in 353 b.c. 
Independent again after the collapse of Phocis, it pro- 
posed, probably in the interest of Thebes, that Athens 
be fined by the Delphic Amphictiony, but Aeschines 
countered by accusing Amphissa of sacrilege in culti- 
vating the Sacred Plain of Crisa (340); from tliis sprang 
the Amphissaean War, in which Philip II of Maccdon 
captured Amphissa and destroyed its walls (338). 

N. G. L n. 

AMPHISSUS, see dhyope. 

AMPHlTHALESj see children. 

AMPHITHEATRES. The earliest known Roman 
amphitheatre is that of the Sullan colony (c, 80 b.c.) at 
Pompeii, called by its builders spectacula {CIL x. 852). 
Pliny (HiV 36. 117-20) ascribes the introduction of 
amphitheatres at Rome to Curio (q.v. 2), the first 
permanent building being erected by Statilius Taurus 
in 29 B.C., at a time when such buildings were being 
constructed far and wide throughout the Empire. Arclii- 
tccturally, such examples as those of Emcrita (8 b.c.; 
Arch.Joum. boexvii. 113, pi. viii) with segmental arches, 
and of Nemausus (Nimes), with heavy lintel construction, 
exhibit affinity to wooden prototypes, which continued 
to exist (Tac. Ann. 4. 62). The Pompeian amphitheatre, 
dug deep into the eartli and retained by a low fa9adc 
with external staircases, demonstrates also the connexion 
with the natural arena or earth mound, of which pro- 
vincial examples abound. Imperial architects, however, 
rapidly evolved very large self-contained buildings, in 
which problems of access and circulation were solved by 
remarkably ingenious use of balanced vaulting systems. 
The most famous is the Colosseum (q.v.). The arena 
was honeycombed with underground passages for stage 
effects, comparable with those of Julius Caesar’s Forum 
Romanum (JRS 1922, 8-9). The amphitheatre should 
be distinguished from the ludus, or gladiators’ training- 
school, which has much less seating and a proportionately 
larger arena (LundstrOm, Under sokningar i Roms topo- 
grafi, 22-s). 

Ashby-Andcrson-Splcrs, Architecture of Ancient Rome See afso 
bibliography s.v. colosseum. Methods of laying out the non» 
elliptical arena are discussed by J, A. Wright^ Archaeoioria Ixxviii. 

215. I.A.R. 

AMPHITRYON, in mythology, son of Alcaeus. 

(j) Alcaeus ^ wife (variously named) 


Amphitryon Anaxo *y Elcclrj'on Midcia 

1 — ^ i . 

Bons Alcmcne Ljc>*mmu5 

( 2 ) Meslor (brother of AIcacus)*|* Lysidicc (dr. of Pciops) 
Ilippolhoe Poseidon 
Tflphius 
VtcTchiii 
Comactho 

Taphius and the sons of Pterelaus quarrelled with 
Elcctiyon and reaved his cattle. In recovering them, 
Amphitryon accidentally killed Elcctiyon, and so had to 
leave his native Mycenae (or Algos), taking Alcmcne and 
Licymnius with him. At her urging (sre AtxritnsT.) he 
got'togctlier an army, partly by help of Creon I, king of 
’I’hcbcs, who made it a conditiem that Amphitiyon 
should rid him of the uncatchablc Cadmeian vixen, 
which w.ts ravaging the country. Amphitryon obtained 
the help of Cephalus (q.v.) and his hound Larlaps, which 
never lost its quarry, and the impasse between the bcajt 
which could not be caught and tiie beast which must 
catch was settled by Zeus turning both to stone. Amphi- 
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tryon proceeded against Pterelaus and his people the 
Teleboans, but could not take their city while Pterelaus 
lived, nor could the latter die till a golden hair which 
Poseidon had planted in his head was removed. Comae- 
tho, being in love with Amphitryon, finally betrayed 
Pterelaus, and their city, Taphos, was taken. See further 
ALCMENE, HERACLES. 

Apollodorus 2. 50 ff.; a somewhat different account in Argu- 
ments 4 and s to [Hesiod], Shield. H. J. R. 

AMPLIATIO, a peculiarity of Roman criminal proce- 
dure in the time of the Republic, exceptionally admitted 
by some laws on criminal matters. We meet this institu- 
tion particularly in trials for repetundae. When the jury 
was unable to come by majority to a decision, the evidence 
of guilt of the accused having been not quite sufficient 
either for condemnation or for discharge, they settled by 
the vote non liquet that the case was not quite cleared up 
and demanded by pronouncing the word amplius the 
reiteration of the evidence. The effect was not a simple 
adjournment, but a repetition of all proofs with the object 
of elucidating the case thoroughly. Normally ampliatio 
took place only once; but it lent itself to abuse before 
an unscrupulous jury : it is told, for instance, that in the 
trial of L. Aurelius Cotta on a charge of repetundae 
proceedings were repeated seven times. Such incidents 
perhaps caused the institution to fall into disuse in the 
early Principate. See law and procedure, roman, hi. 

J. P. Balsdon, BSR 1938, 109 ff. A. B. 

AMULETS (Lat. a7nuletw?i), charms, objects worn for 
magical use, to protect the wearer against witchcraft, the 
evil eye, sickness, accidents, etc. (cf. modem mascots). 
Houses, walls, towns, etc., were protected in the same 
way. Any kind of material might be used, stones and 
metals as well as animals and plants, because every sort 
of material was supposed eventually to possess super- 
natural or magical virtue. Even parts of the body (hand, 
fascinum, vulva) had peculiar efficacy; thus the snout 
of a wolf, fixed upon the door, guarded against evil 
influences (Plin. HN z8. 157), etc. The efficacy of the 
amulet might be enhanced by engraved figures, e.g. 
deities or symbols, especially on stones and metals (cf. 
the so-called ‘Abraxas gems’ and the Solomon gems in 
Byzantine times). Inscriptions (magical formulas, un- 
knownmagiewords, the ‘great name’, alphabets,anagrams) 
are here often added, but such inscriptions were also 
thought effective by ^emselves. A number of apotro- 
paic charms written on papyrus have been found in 
Egypt, the classical home of every sort of magic (cf. also 
the illustrations in POsl. i). The magical potency was 
secured and strengthened by a consecration of the 
amulet (cf. the procedure described in Orph. Lith. 
366 ff.). The forms of amulets are innumerable (270 
kinds are examined by Flinders Petrie, Amulets) ; notable 
are rings, nails, keys, knots, etc. Special importance 
derives from the place at which or the circumstances 
(fitting times, stellar influences) in which the amulet 
was found or made. A crossway and a burial-place are 
considered to endue anything there found (plants, bones, 
skulls) with magic powers. Remains of men whose death 
had been a violent one (shipwrecked men, etc.) were 
eagerly sought. ‘Individual amulets’ depend only on 
chance observation and vague ideas of connexion. 

Belief in amulets remained active in Greece, as in Italy, 
in all classes of the populations through the -whole of 
antiquity and still survives to-day. 

Words for amulets: ftvXaK-njpiov, 7TepCaupLa,TTep[arrTOv; 
amuletum (for etymology see Waldc-Hofmann, Lat- 
etym. Worterbuch i. 42), bidla, crepundia, fascinum, 
alligatura (later), etc. 

Otto John, ‘Ober den Aberglauben des bosen Blicks’ (Ber. 
Sachs. Ges. Wiss. iSsS, 28 ff.); Kropatscheck, De amuletorum apud 
antiques uni (1907); I'rcire-Marrcco, etc., art. 'Cliarras' in Hastings, 
ERBiU. Labatut, ‘Amuletum’ in Dar.-Sag.-, E. Riess, ‘Amulett’, in 
PIP; cf. Flinders Petrie, Amulets (1914). S. E. 


AMULIUS, see ROMULUS and remus. 

/ 

AMYCLAE, an early town on the right bank of the 
Eurotas c. 3 miles south of Sparta, mentioned in the 
Homeric Catalogue as in the domain - of Menelaus. 
According to tradition it was an Achaean stronghold 
which long resisted the Dorian invaders; after its con- 
quest, which opened the way for their southward advance, 
it was incorporated in Spartan territory. But it retained 
its own magistrates, including three e^opoi (IG v. i. 26, 
2nd or ist c. B.C.). Remains of the famous sanctuary and 
throne of Apollo Amyclaeus have been excavated on the 
hill of H. Kyriake (probably north of the ancient town). 

Paus. 3. i8. 7-19. 6. For the sanctuary and throne: Frazer, 
Pans., ad loc. A. Furtwangler, Meisterwerke, 693 ff.; JDAI 
xxxiii. (1918); Alh. Mitt. lii (1927). A. M. W. 

AMYCUS, in mythology, king of the Bebryces, a savage 
people of Bithynia. He was of gigantic strength and 
compelled all comers to the land to box with liim, the 
loser to be at the absolute disposal of the winner. \^en 
the Argonauts arrived in his country. Polydeuces ac- 
cepted his challenge, and being a skilled boxer, overcame 
Amycus’ brute force. In the fight Amycus was killed 
(Apollonius), or knocked out (Theocritus), and made to 
swear to wrong no more strangers, or, having lost the 
fight, was bound by Polydeuces (Epicharmus and 
Pisandrus ap. schol. Ap. Rhod. 2. 98). See Ap. Rhod. 
2. I ff. ; Theoc. 22. 27 ff. H. J. R. 

AMYMONE (fApLvpdsvrp, in mythology, daughter of 
Danaus. While at Argos (see danaus) she went for water, 
was rescued from a satyr and seduced by Poseidon, 
who created the spring Amymone in commemoration 
(Apollod. 2. 14; Hyg. Fab. 169, 169a). 

AMYNTAS, king of Galatia 39-25 B.c. Originall;^ a 
secretary of Deiotarus (q.v.), he commanded the Galatian 
auxiliaries of Brutus and Cassius at Philippi. He deserted 
after the first battle of Philippi, and after Deiotarus’ 
death received from Antony a kingdom which eventually 
comprised Galatia and parts of Lycia, Pamphylia, and 
Pisidia. He accompanied Antony to Actium, but by a 
second timely desertion (before the battle of Actiurn) he 
won Octavian’s favour and retained all his possessions. 
He died on a campaign against the unruly mountain 
tribes on the southern borders of his realm. M. C. 

ALMYNTOR( 14 /ii;tTCop), in mj^thology, father of Phoenix 
(q.v.), son of Ormenus, lung of Hellas (in the epic sense), 
(//. 9. 447; see the tvhole passage), or of Eleon (ibid. 
10. 266). Being jealous of Phoenix’ attentions to his 
concubine, he cursed him (blinded him, according to 
Euripides, Ar. Ach. 421, cf. Ov. Ibis, 259), driving him 
from home. H. J. R- 

ANABOLE, strictly used of the strildng-up of a musical 
instrument, especially of a lyre, by a bard when he began 
tosing( 0 (f. 1. 15s, 8. 266; avepdXXero, Vind.Pyth. i._i 4 )i 
but used in a special sense of a lyric solo introduced into 
a dithyramb (Ar. Av. 1385; Arist. Rh. 3. 9. i) l^y 
Melanippides, Cinesias, and Timotheus. C. M. B. 

ANACHARSIS (c. 600 b.c.), a hellenizcd Scytliian sage. 
He travelled through Asia Minor and Greece imbibing 
Greek customs and showing great wisdom. When he 
tried to introduce the orgiastic worship of the ‘Mother 
of the Gods’ from Cyzicus to his country he was killed by 
the king (Hdt. 4. 76 f.). In the fourth century B.c. and 
later A. is described as one of the so-called Seven Sages, 
uttering the voice of unspoiled nature and criticizing 
the over-civilization of Greece (cf. Ephorus, FGrll 70: 
frs. 42; 158; 182 Jacoby; in this they were perhaps in- 
fluenced by a work of the Cynic school). Maxims ascribed 
to him occur from Aristotle onwards. Writings falsely as- 
cribed to him, as the so-called letters of A. (R. Hcrchcr, - 
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Epistologr. Graeci, 102 f.), and works like the biography 
by Diogenes Laertius (i. loi f.) or Lucian’s A., display 
him with clearly Cynic characteristics. But certain im- 
portant features of this later A. may well be old. 

F. E. Bofircn, De teptem tapientibut (1867): R. Heinze, PJiiloI. 
1S91; Von der MQhll, Festschrift fOr H, BlQmner (1914): PiV 
i. ZOJ7. K. O. D. 

ANACREON (b. c. 570 b.c.), lyric poet, son of Scythi- 
nus, bom at Tcos (Suid. s.v. 'AvaKpetav), but left home 
c, S4S B.c. when it was threatened by the Persians 
(Strabo 644) ; to this he may refer in frs. 67 and 90. With 
other Tcans he founded the colony of Abdera in Thrace 
(Suid., Strabo, l.c.). References to fighting here against 
Thracians may be seen in fr. 100, a commemorative 
epigram for a dead fighter, and in fr. loi. Here too he 
may have written fr. 88 to a Thracian girl. He was 
summoned to Samos by Polycrates, who wished him to 
instruct his son in music (Himer. Ex. Nap. in Hemtes 
xlvi. 422), and he was M'ith the tyrant when the fatal 
messenger came summoning the latter to liis death (Hdt. 
3. 121). He is said to have made many references to 
Polycrates in his poems (Strabo 14, 638), but none sur- 
vive. To his Samian period must belong fr. 25 with its 
reference to civil strife, fr. 1 for the Magnesians on the 
Maeandcr, and many of his love-poems, which seem to 
have been to the taste of Polycrates. After the fall of 
Polycrates Hipparchus fetched him to Athens ([PI.] 
Hipparch. 228 b) ; thence c. 514 b.c. he went to Thessaly, 
where two epigrams, fr. 107, a dedication by King 
Echccratidas, and fr. 108, a dedication by Queen Dyseris, 
show him consorting with royalty. He returned to 
Athens, where his memory was honoured later by 
Critias (fr. 8) and by a statue on the Acropolis (Paus. i. 
25. 1), Some of his poems seem to show traces of Attic 
language, and may belong to this period (frs. 44, 52, g6, 
110). His death, at an advanced age, was said to be due 
to_ a grape-pip sticking in his throat (Val. Max. g. 8). 
His works were edited by Aristarchus in six books of 
'a/xjSoi, and cAeyeia (Heph. p. 68. 22 ; 74. 1 1 ff.). 
The first class contains his lyric poems, mostly monodic, 
such as hymns to Artemis (fr. 1), Eros (fr. 2), and 
Dionysus (fr. 3), love-songs to Cleobulus (frs. 3-4), and 
other convivial or sympotic poems (frs. 5, ii, 32, 37, 43). 
Of his iambic poems the most complete example is his 
cruel poem on Artemon (fr. 54). His elegiacs contain 
commemorative poems, dedications, and epitaphs. He 
writes in an Ionic vernacular with very few traces of 
Homeric or Aeolic language. His metres are usually 
simple. He favoured a stanza made of Glyconics with 
Phcrecratcans for clausulae, and often used a minor 
Ionic verse with anaclasis, called Anacreontic after him. 
He is remarkable for his combination of fancy and wit, 
which prevents him from taking himself or others too 
seriously. His poctr>’ is concerned mostly with pleasure, 
but this may well be due to the circumstances of its 
performance, and it is unwise to deduce too much about 
his character from it. See also IA.MBIC porrnv, cnrxK, 
and Lvnic POCTnY, cnnac. 

Texp H. Diclil, AntU. Lvr. Grace. 5 . 4, pp. 160-91. 

Criiichm; V, von W’ilamowitz-MoelIcndoriT, Sappho s/ad 
SinaniJet {sot}), 101-.S6; 1 .. SVeber, Aaaereontea (1E95); C. M, 
Bowra, Grech Lyric Poetry (1936), 3S4-316. C. M. B. 

ANACREONTIC, see xirnir., gbeck, m (13). 

ANAGNIA, chief town of the Hcmici (q.v.), in a fertile 
arc.iof It.nly (Acts. 7. 684); nowadays Aitasni with well- 
preserved walls. In 306 n.c. Anacnia bcc.amc a avitas 
sine stijjrapioisee xtUNicituuM) which Pyrrhus and Hanni- 
bal later ravaged (Livy 9. 42 f.; 26. g; .App. Sam. 10). 
In the Second centuty it acquired full citizenship (Fesms 
J55 L.) .and remained a tmmsdpttm under the Empire 
(reject l.ih. Cc.lcr.. p. 230). Vitcllius’ general Valetts and 
Commodus’ concttbinc M.-srda were born here (Tac. 


Hist. 3. 62; ILS 406). The numerous temples near 
Anagnia were still celebrated in Marcus Aurelius’ time 
(Pronto, Ep. 4. 4). 

S. Sibilin, La Cittd dei Papi (1939). R. T, S. 

ANAGNORISMOS, see tragedy, para. 16. 

ANAGNOSTES, a reader, often an educated slave, 
whose duty in Roman houses was to entertain his master 
and guests at table by an acroama in Greek and Latin. 
Cicero (Att. i. 12) mentions his distress at the death 
of his young reader Sosthenes. He had one, however, 
who ran away (Vatin, ap. Cic. Earn. 5. 9. 2). Atticus kept 
very good readers whom he thought indispensable at 
dinner parties (Ncp. Alt. 13 and 14). Gcilius (3. 19) 
records similar entertainment at dinner with the philo- 
sopher Favorinus. The word is used of a scholar giving 
a rccitatio in a theatre (Gcll. 18. 5). The anagnosles 
also took part in grammatical instruction. j. w. D. 

ANAGNOSTICIj sec tragedy, para. 21. 

ANAHITA (Anaitis, i 4 vamp), Persian goddess of the 
fertilizing waters (Zend-Avesta, YaSt 5). Artaxerxes 
Ochus (358-338 n.c.) introduced the use of cult-images 
(Berossus ap. Clem. Alex. Protr. 5. 65. 3), and the cult 
spread to Armenia, Cappadocia, Pontus, and especially 
to Lydia. In Armenia sacred prostitution (q.v.) was 
practised (Strabo 532-3), and in Pontus A. possessed 
many hierodouloi (q.v.). In Lydia she was assimilated 
to Cybcle and to Artemis Ephesia, and hence called 
Meter A. or Artemis A., but Iranian cult traditions also 
persisted (Paus. 5. 27. 5-6). She was often called the 
Persian Artemis. Bulls were sacred to her, and the 
taurobolium (see cydele, para. 3) perhaps originated in 
her cult. See anatouan deities. 

F. Cumont, PiV, s.v. ’Anaitis’; ERE, s.v. ’Anahita’; Rev. Areh. 
1905, i. 24-31; CRAead. laser. 1915, 270-6 for exorcism by her 
priestess. In Roschcr, Lex., E. Meyer, s.v, 'Anaitis', HOfer, s.v. 
•Fersike’, F.R.W, 

ANAKES (Afaiies), old by-form of avatcres, hence 
‘kings’, 'lords’. A title especially of the Dioscuri (q.v,, 
and sccL & S’ s.v.), but also of the Tritopatorcs (?, q.v.), 
(Cic. Nat. D. 3. 53), and perhaps certain deities at 
Amplu'ssa (Paus. 10. 38. 7, where MSS, have “AvaKres). 

ANALOGIAjDE, Caesar’s lost treatise inspired by the 
teaching of Antonius Gnipho (q.v.), written on a journey 
across the Alps (55 or 54 B.c.) and dedicated to Cicero. 
It defended the principle of Analogy (q.v.) .and a reformed 
elegantia founded on the sermo colidianiis. Gcilius (i. 10. 
4) quotes from its first book the famous advice ‘ut tam- 
qu.am scopulum sic fugins inauditum atquc insolens 
uerbum’ (sec Dahlmann, IVi. Mus. l.xx,xiv. 3). j. \V. D. 

ANALOGY and ANOMALY were the watchwords of 
two opposing schools of thought about linguistic pheno- 
mena. In p.articular, the an.alogists held that nouns and 
verbs were capable of classification into orderly declen- 
sions and conjug.ations on tlie basis of similarity of form 
(di'oAoyc'a), whereas the anomalists were impressed by the 
many mam'fcstations of irregularity (dm/ioAi'c) which 
actu.al usage sanctioned. Neither party viewed langu.age 
in a true perspective or cficctcd any apprcci-ible change 
in living speech; but the discussion was not entirely 
barren in so far as it stimulated grammatical studiw. 
The analogist at least had a standard he could apply in 
cases of genuine doubt; the strength of the anomalist'e 
position lay in his readiness to accept language as he 
found it. Underlying the controversy was the question 
(already discussecl in Plato’s Cralylttf, cf. Lucr. 5. 
1028-90) wltcther language was a natural growth or an 
arbitrary convention; and tliough matters of style dtd 
not at first enter into the argument, the analoirfsts tc.ndcd 
to be allied with purists in tiicir ertndemnation of bar- 
barisms and solecisms, and anomalists wadi those who 
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claimed a place for new coinages and modes of expression. 
Amongst the Greeks, the quarrel was most keenly pur- 
sued on the side of analogy by the grammarians of 
Alexandria (e.g. Aristophanes of Byzantium, Aristarchus, 
Dionysius Thrax), and on the side of anomaly by the 
Stoics (e.g. Chrj’sippus, who wrote four books IJepl 
dvuifiaXias) and the scholars of Pergamum (e.g. Crates of 
Mallos). At Rome the Scipionic circle in their pursuit 
of Latinitas and punts sermo inclined to favour the 
analogical view (cf. Lucil. 964). Varro (Ltng. bks. 8-10) 
gives both sides of the controversy but leans towards 
the analogists, as did Caesar (in his De Analogia, where he 
condemns the ‘inauditum atque insolens uerbum’; cf. 
Gcll. I. 10. 4) and ‘Atticists’ like Calvus. Cicero (e.g. 
Oral. 155-62), Horace (Ars P. 70-2), and Quintilian 
(i. 6) give greater weight to the claims of consuetudo. 

E. Norden, Ant. Kunst. i. 184-94: J. E. Sandys, Hist, of Class. 
Scholarship i (passim); G. L. Hendrickson, CPhil. 1906, 97; 
F. H. Colson, CQ 1919, 24. J. F. M. 

ANATOLIAN DEITIES. The outstanding character- 
istic of Anatolian religion is the worship of a mother 
goddess and her youthful male consort, embodiments of 
the fertility principle, who reappear constantly under a 
diversity of local, differentiating names, epithets, and 
forms. There is some evidence (J. Keil, jClAI. xviii. 
1915) for a divine triad of mother, father, son, but this 
is a less constant feature. The apparent diversity which 
masks the basic similarity of the great pair is due in part 
to the strength of localism and to local differentiation 
and development, in part to the complex racial back- 
ground of Asia Minor, and in part to identificationwith 
various Hellenic divinities, each of whom might fitly be 
thought to represent one facet of the native god’s com- 
plex personality. Thus the male god, as supreme, might 
be called Zeus ; as giver of oracles, Apollo ; and as healer, 
Asclepius. Generally the goddess predominated in 
Asiatic cities, while in Hellenic foundations the god was 
accorded higher rank. The native names, such as Cybele 
(q.v.), Attis (q.v.), Ma, Wanax, seldom or never appear 
in Asia Minor on Greek inscriptions (though local 
epithets do), and are known chiefly from Neo-Phrygian 
documents or from outside Anatolia. According to 
Calder {CR xli (1927), 161-3) this shows that while 
speakers of the native languages used the old names, 
spealiers of Greek did not, except in the Mysteries (cf. 
the mystic formula in Dem. De Cor. 260). Of the 
Mysteries themselves we Imow little, and that chiefly 
from non-Asiatic sources. Sec Agdistis ; anahita ; attis ; 

CYBELE ; EUNUCHS, RELIGIOUS ; HIERODULOI ; METRAGYRTES ; 
PROSTITUTION, SACRED; SABAZIUS. 

The inscriptions are our chief source of material: sec especially 
the series Monumenta Asiae Minoris Antiqua (1928-), and numerous 
articles in Anatolian Studies presented to Sir Wm. Ramsay (1923), 
Anatolian Studies presented to IF. H. Buckler (1939), and L. Robert, 
£tudes anatoliennes (1937). A valuable synthesis in F. Cumont, 
Les Religions orientales dans le paganisms romain (1929), ch. 3. 

F. R. W. 

ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. The earliest re- 
cords of true anatomical observations are in fragments 
of Alcmaeon (q.v. 2 ; c. 500 b.c.) of Croton. There can 
be no doubt that he actually dissected animals, discern- 
ing the optic nerves and the tubes betn'een the nose 
and ear cavities now known as ‘Eustachian’. He even 
extended his researches to embryology, describing the 
head of the foetus as the first part to develop — a justi- 
fiable interpretation of the appearances. His followers 
investigated especially the blood-vessels. 

2. 'The theory of Empedocles (q.v.; c. 480 B.C.) of 
Acragas of four elements in opposites was to control 
medical thought for two millennia, but more immediately 
influential was his view taken from folk-belief that the 
blood is the seat of the innate heat (Beppov ep^vrov)— 
‘the blood is the life’. This led to the consideration of 
the heart as centre of tlie vascular system and chief 


organ of the pneuma which was distributed by the blood- 
vessels. Pneuma was identified, in accord with certain 
philosophical tendencies, with both air and breatli. 
These views of Empedocles were rejected by .the im- 
portant Coan Medical School, then becoming prominent, 
but were widely accepted elsewhere. Notably Diogenes 
of Apollonia, a contemporary of Hippocrates of Cos, 
was led to investigate the blood-vessels, and his account 
of the vascular system is tlie earliest that is intelligible. 

3. Early members of the so-called ‘Hippocratic Col- 
lection’ (q.v.) are the treatises On the sacred disease of 
about 400 B.c. and On the nature of man which is but 
little later. The author of the former opened the skulls 
of goats and found the brain to resemble that of man in 
being cleft into sjTnmetrical halves by a vertical mem- 
brane. The large veins of the neck are intelligibly 
described. The arteries are said to contain air, an idea 
gained from their emptiness in dead animals. On the 
nature of man, ascribed by Aristotle to Polybus, son- 
in-law of Hippocrates, contains the doctrine of the four 
humours. These — Blood, Phlegm (pituita), Black Bile 
(melancholia), and Yellow Bile (chole) — make up the 
living body as the four elements make up non-living 
matter. This doctrine persisted till quite modem times 
and has left definite traces in the anatomical and patho- 
logical nomenclature of our own day. 

4. An interesting Athenian practitioner of the middle 
and late fourth century b.c. was Diodes (q.v.) of Carystus. 
He drew his opinions from many sources, adopting the 
humours of Polybus and the innate heat of Empedocles, 
regarding with Aristotle the heart as seat of the intelli- 
gence but accepting also Sicilian pneumatism. His ob- 
servations on the early human foetus are the first 
recorded. His work On anatomy, based to some extent 
on human material, has disappeared and we have no 
general early treatise on the subject. Our best repre- 
sentative of the anatomy of the fourth century is the 
tract in the Hippocratic Collection On the heart, of about 
340 B.c. We cannot be sure that it is based on human 
dissection, but it discusses the anatomical similarities of 
man to animals. It places the innate heat in the heart. 
Air enters direct into the left ventricle, where takes place 
some subtle change of blood into spirit, and where too the 
intellect resides. The heart valves are described and 
experiments are suggested for testing their competence. 
There is the startlingly false statement — ^with a claim 
that it is verified by experiment — that, in drinking, some 
of the fluid passes to the lungs. This might be ascribed 
to textual confusion were not the same view expressed 
in Plato’s Timaeus and other early writings. The 
Timaetts itself had little effect on medical teaching. 

5. The direct contributions of Aristotle to human 
anatomy and physiology are unimportant and he did 
not dissect the human body. The text of his account 
of the heart is corrupt and incomprehensible, but it 
was in any event very inadequate, nor did he make any 
proper distinction between arteries and veins, though 
he gave fair descriptions of several of these vessels. On 
the other hand, he gave excellent accounts of certain 
organs from the standpoint of comparative anatomy. 
Some were illustrated by drawings, the first anatomical 
figures recorded. We can confidently restore certain of 
them, for example, that of the organs of generation. _His 
nomenclature of the uterine organs is still partially 
retained. 

6. Among the noteworthy errors of Aristotle is his 
refusal to attach importance to tlie brain. Intelligence 
he placed in the heart. This was contrary to the views 
of Diodes and other of his medical contemporanes, 
contrary to the popular view, and contrary to the 
doctrine of the Timaeus. Aristotle must have known 
all these, and it is conjectured that, having found die 
brain to be devoid of sensation, he concluded that it 
could not be associated with it. The function of die 
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brain was to prevent the heart from over-heating the 
blood. This was effected by the cold Phlegm {pituita) 
secreted in the nose, supposedly by the brain, an idea 
preserved in our anatomical term ‘pituitary body*. 

7. After Aristotle’s time Alexandria became the chief 
medical centre. Hcrophilus (q.v. ; c. 300 b.c.) of Chalce- 
don was of the earliest Alexandrian scientific generation, 
was the first to dissect the body publicly, wrote a work 
On anatomy, and made numerous discoveries. He re- 
cognized the brain as the central organ of the nervous 
system and the scat of intelligence; distinguished the 
cerebrum from the cerebellum; described the fourth 
ventricle of the brain and even its ‘calamus scriptorius’, 
%vhich he named (dvdyAu^oj /(dAafios ) ; and described the 
meninges and the ‘wine-press’ (torcular, Anvdj), a conflu- 
ence of veins which modem anatomists, following Galen, 
still name after him. He was the first to grasp the nature 
of nerv'es other than those of the special senses, and he 
distinguished motor from sensory nerves. The modem 
anatomical terms ‘prostate’ (dSevoetSeTs rrpotrrdrai) and 
‘duodcnum’fSteSeKaSdKruAoi') are derived, through Galen, 
from him. We owe to him also the first description of 
the lacteals and the first clear differentiation of arteries 
from veins. Pulsation was for him an active arterial 
process. He wrote an anatomy for midwives and is the 
first medical teacher recorded — ^perhaps apocryphally — 
to have had a woman pupil. 

8. Erasistratus (q.v.) of Chios, a younger Alexandrian 
contemporary of Hcrophilus, was the first to set forth 
a complete physiological scheme. Accepting the atomism 
of Democritus and its consequent ‘materialism’ he de- 
scribed the body as a mechanism, combining this with 
a pneumatic thcorj'. Observing that every organ is 
equipped with a threefold system of branching vessels — 
veins, arteries, and nerves — he concluded that the minute 
divisions of these, plaited together, compose the tissues. 
Blood and two kinds of pneuma are the sources of 
nourishment and movement. Blood is carried by the 
veins, which take it to the heart. Air is taken in by 
tlic lungs and passing thence to the heart becomes 
changed into the first pneuma, the vital spirit (rrveu/ia 
CtvTtKoi-) which is sent to the parts of the body by the 
arteries. Carried by these to the brain it is there changed 
to the second pneuma, the animal spirit (sn'evpa ^vyiKov), 
and distributed to the parts through the nerves, wliich 
arc hollow. 

9. The view of Erasistratus that the heart is the centre 
and source not only of tlic arterial system but also of the 
Venous system was ahead of all opinion until Harvey 
(1628). Perceiving that arteries though empty in dead 
bodies, yet when incised in the living contain blood, 
he sought to explain the presence of the blood in them 
as due to the escape of pneuma through the wound 
leading to a vacuum by which blood was sucked into 
the arteries from the veins through fine intcrcommunira- 
tions between artery and vein. The view that arteries 
contain air was expcrimenmlly disproved by Galen 450 
years later, but Erasistratus, having realized that the two 
sj’stcms communicate at their periphery, was not very 
far from the conception of a circulation. 

. 10. ErasistraUis advanced on Hcrophilus’ knowledge 
of the nervous system, gis’ing detailed descriptions of the 
cerebral ventricles, which he regarded as filled with 
animal spirit. He observed the cerebral convolutions, 
noting their greater elaboration in man tlian in animals, 
associated, ns he thought, with man’s higher intelligence. 
He made experiments on the brain and meninges, traced 
the cranial nerves into the brain itself, and distinguished 
cranial scnsoiy from cranial motor nerves. He also 
ettained a clear view of the action of muscles in producing 
movement, rcganiing their shortening as due to disten- 
sion by nninuil spirit. 

11, .Mtcr Erasistratus anatomy and physiologj- de- 
clined at .'\lexnndria. 'Ehc schools that arose at Perga- 


mum, Smyrna, Corinth, and elsewhere were poor 
substitutes. The human body ceased to be dissected and 
vvhen Galen began his studies about a.d. 145 it was 
difficult to find even a skeleton in these schools. Never- 
theless, two Ephesians of the first Christian century 
produced noteworthy anatomical works. Of these Rufus 
gave to many parts of tlie eye the names by which they 
are still known, and in his book on the pulse claimed 
that the heart strikes the chest-wall during contraction. 
Had this critical observation been knowm to Galen it 
should have led him to modify his physiological scheme, 
perhaps in the direction of a circulation. Soranus of 
Ephesus wrote a book on pregnancy with figures of the 
uterus. Indirect medieval copies of these are the first 
surviving anatomical drawings exhibiting details ascer- 
tainable only by human dissection. 

12. Anatomical and physiological science in antiquitj’ 
reached both its climax and its end with Galen (q.v.; 
A.D. 129-99), who spent his early years gleaning in many 
schools the traditions of his predecessors. His active 
professional life was passed at Rome, where he gave 
public demonstrations. He never dissected a human 
body, but made numerous accurate anatomical and 
physiological studies on a variety of animals, among 
them the Barbary ape, the structure of which is not very 
different from that of man. He also experimented on 
dogs, bears, cattle, and pigs, being struck with the 
resemblance of the latter to human beings. 

13. Galen elaborated a complete physiological scheme 
which was generally accepted until modem times. It 
involves three kinds of pneuma or spirit in addition to 
air. The basic principle of life was drawn from the 
world-pncuma of air by breathing. Entering the body 
through the windpipe it passes to the lung and thence 
to the left ventricle, where it encounters the blood. His 
view as to the changes that then take place in the blood 
was most ingenious, and the errors that it involved 
remained current till the seventeenth century. 

14. Galen believed that chyle, brought from the 
digestive system by the portal vessel, reaches the liver, 
and that that organ has the power of enduing it with a 
pneuma, innate in all living substance, which came to be 
called the natural spirit (rryevpa tf>vat)< 6 v). It then became 
venous blood. This is distributed by the liver through 
the venous system, ebbing and flowing in the veins. 

15. One great branch of the venous system, a mere 
extension of a great trunk direct from the liver, was tiic 
cavity that we now call the right ventricle. Tlie venous 
blood that entered this had tvvo possible fates. Most of it, 
remaining awhile in tlic ventricle, left it to ebb back 
into the liver, having parted with its fumes or impurities, 
which were carried off to the lung and thence exhaled — 
hence the poisonous character of rc-breathed air. A 
small fraction of the blood in the right ventricle, however, 
trickling through minute channels in the heart-substance, 
dripped slowly into tlic left ventricle. There, encoun- 
tering the air brought through the lung, these drops of 
dark blood, charged with natural spirit, arc elaborated 
into the higher vital spirit, which is the active principle 
of the bright arterial blood. 

16. The arterial blood charged with vit.al spiriu is 
distributed Uirough tlie arteries to all parts of the body. 
Some passes to the so-called 'rctc mirabilc’ (vAcY/ia 
(liyiorov fiav/ia) at tlie base of the brain, and becomes 
charged with vet a third pneuma, the animal spirit derived 
from the brain. TIiis is distributed by the nerves. The 
‘rctc mirabilc’, absent in man, is well developed in 
cattle. It was from experiments and obsersations on 
them that this remarkable system was derived. 

17. Of Galen’s positive anato.mical knowledge the best 
presentation is his great work On anatamtra! proerJurr 
in sixteen books, of which nine surrivc in Grecl: while 
the remainder have been recovered in modem titnrs in 
Arabic translation. His treatise On the ures of the parts 
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of the body of man was the most popular of his general 
anatomical works. On anatomical operations is a superb 
experimental study. On the anatomy of muscles is an 
accurate and remarkable pioneer survey. On hones, for 
beginners is his only work based on human material and 
has influenced modem nomenclature. Among his terms 
current in modem anatomy are apophysis, epiphysis, 
trochanter, diarthrosis, and synarthrosis. 

1 8. In pure anatomy Galen’s best work was on the 
muscles, and his writings contain frequent references 
to the form and function of muscles of various animals. 
Thus the dissection of the muscles of the orbit and larynx 
was performed on the ox, while those of the tongue are 
described from the ape. Occasionally he indicates that 
he is aware of the difference between the muscles he is 
describing and those of man. His famous and intensely 
teleological description of the structure and functions 
of the hand was derived from that of the Barbary ape. 
There is perhaps in all literature no passage that is more 
confident as to the exact details of the divine intentions. 

19. Galen’s anatomical and physiological writings are 
both voluminous and detailed. They are, however, ill 
arranged, and, since he has no adequate technical nomen- 
clature and is very argumentative, his meaning is often 
obscure. Though his account of the brain and of its 
related nerves is diflScult, yet his classification and de- 
scription of the cranial nerves remained in vogue until 
quite modem times, and part of his nomenclature of 
them survives even in current anatomy. 

20. Perhaps Galen’s most remarkable achievement 
was his experimental investigation of the spinal cord, 
the continuity of which at different levels was, he showed, 
necessary for the maintenance of certain functions. 
Injury betn'een the first and second vertebrae caused 
instantaneous death. Section between the third and 
fourth produced arrest of respiration. Below the sixth 
it gave rise to paralysis of thoracic muscles, respiration 
being carried on only by the diaphragm. If the lesion 
were yet lower the paralysis was confined to the lower 
limbs, bladder, and intestines. Galen’s knowledge of the 
functions of the spinal cord was not developed and 
indeed was not adequately appreciated until well into 
the nineteenth century. 

21. Galen’s scientific works are among the most 
influential of all time. Nevertheless he established no 
school and he had neither disciples nor followers. On 
his death in r99 the prosecution of anatomical and physio- 
logical inquiry ceased abruptly. Silence descends like 
a curtain; the classical period of the subject is over and 
tire Dark Ages have begun. 
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ANAXAGORAS (c. 500-c. 42S b.c.; Apollodoms ap. 
Dlog. Laert. 2. 7), son of Hegcsibulus, a native of 
Clazomenae, the first philosopher to reside in Athens. 
He came in 480, probably with Xerxes’ army, and ‘began 
to philosophize at Athens in the archonship of Callias 
(Calliadcs) at the age of 20, where he is said to have 
remained 30 years’ (Demetrius of Phalerum ap. D.L. 


ibid.). The teacher and friend of Pericles, he was 
indicted by the latter’s enemies on charges of impiety 
andmedism; but with Pericles’ aid he escaped to Lamps- 
acus, where he founded a school and died in general 
honour and esteem. Accounts of tlie trial vary: the 
probable date is 450, not 432 (as Ephorus ap^ Diod. 
12. 38 f. and Plut. Vit. Per. 32 state). A.’s astronomical 
views, the main ground of the charge, were influenced 
by the fall of the meteorite at Aegospotami in 468-467. 
Only one work is ascribed to him : from bk. i a score of 
fragments is preserved by Simplicius. 

2. Conflicting testimonies make modem reconstrac- 
tions of A.’s system problematic. He accepts, like Em- 
pedocles, the Eleatic denial of ‘becoming’ and void, but 
advocates a radical pluralism and an indefinitely com- 
plex matter. His Sphere is a ‘mixture’ containing ‘seeds’ 
IcmipiiaTa) of every qualitatively distinct natural sub- 
stance, organic and inorganic: these (flesh, blood, bone, 
gold, etc.) are infinitely divisible into parts like each 
other and the whole — hence Aristotle’s name for them, 
‘homoeomeries’ (djroto/xep^) — and are A.’s ‘elements’; 
Empedocles’ are mixtures of seeds of all sorts (iravaTrep- 
plai). A. thus rejects contemporary atomism and, im- 
plicitly, Empedocles’ less drastic pluralism. Seeds take 
their quality from their prevailing component (fr. 12); 
but actually, at every stage of division, imperceptible 
portions of every other ‘qualified’ thing remain, for (fr. 
ii) ‘in everything there is a portion of everything 
except mind (vovs)’. This last A. introduces as initiator 
of cosmic motion and animating principle of plants and 
animals. Mind, because itself separate and unmixed, 
can move other things. 

3. Anaxagoras tlius explains growth and nutrition 
without assuming qualitative change (cf. fr. 10): the 
characters which ‘emerge’ must have been present, im- 
perceptibly, in the germ or food, and rendered apparent 
by regrouping. But much is obscure: modem contro- 
versy centres round the place of the contrary ‘opposites’ 
(the hot, the cold, etc.) in A.’s scheme. Tannery’s view 
that these are the ingredients of the seeds has been 
modified by Burnet and Comford. Comford, identifying 
them with the ‘things’ of which there is something in 
everything, uses this dictum to explain the qualitative 
differences in the seeds only, not also, as do Aristotle 
and Burnet, biological changes. Bailey adopts the usual 
and literal (but uneconomical) interpretation, which was 
that of Aristotle and subsequent ancient authorities, that 
every seed contains a portion of every other; and 
apparently avoids a vicious infinite regress by assuming 
two forms of mixture: (i) complete fusion (crvpptiis) in 
the All, from which seeds of different sorts are broken 
off;(2) compoundingof these by juxtaposifion(oTlyK/)t<n 9 ) 
— a distinction scarcely justified by the texts. 

4. Anaxagoras’ cosmology is a closely knit part of the 
theory. Nous starts a rotatory motion (7rept;\;£u/37;ai?) 
which gradually spreads. Thus seeds are separated out, 
the dense, moist, cold, and dark (dijp) going to the centre, 
theiropposites(at 0 ^p) to the circumference. Thcheavenly 
bodies are stones, tom from the earth, which motion 
renders red-hot (cf. astronomy). A. follows the Ionian 
tradition of a flat earth, but know's the cause of eclipses. 
He assumes only one world. (Comford’s arguments 
against Burnet in CQ xxviii (1934) are convincing.) 
Sense-perception depends on the contrast of imlikes. 

5. Anaxagoras’ great reputation in antiquity is en- 
dorsed on the whole by Aristotle. He solves the problem 
raised by Parmenides more subtly, if less simply, than 
the Atomists. His failure to use mind as a teleological 
principle, which Plato and Aristotle deplore, was for- 
tunate for science. 
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ANAXANDRIDES (4th c. b.c.), Middle Comedy poet 
who came to Athens from Rhodes or Colophon. His 
plays are dated by inscriptions from 382 to 349 b.c. 
(first victory, 376 B.C.); with 65 comedies he won 10 
victories. Forty-two titles have survived, 15 denoting 
mythological burlesques. Aristotle, who often mentions 
him, says {Rhct. 3. 12) that Philemon (q.v. 5; not the 
famous comic poet) acted in Anaxandridcs’ plays. 

Fr. 6, parody of style of Timotheus; fr. 39, an Athenian 
contrasts Egyptian and Atlienian ideas and customs; 
fr. 41, wedding-feast of Cotys’ daughter with Iphicrates; 
fr. 49, the quack doctor; fr. 52, cynical view of marriage. 

FCG iii. i6i ff.; CAFW. 13s fi. W. G. W. 

ANAXARCHUS (4th c. b.c.) of Abdera, a follower of 
Democritus, with Sceptical tendencies, was the teacher 
of Pyrrhon the Sceptic. His niclsnamc EvBaifxoviKos im- 
plies that he treated happiness as the summum bontim. 
He accompanied Alexander the Great on his Asiatic 
campaigns and was much esteemed by him. He is 
usually represented in antiquity as a flatterer of Alexan- 
der, but this may be due to Peripatetic prejudice. He 
was cruelly put to death by the Cypriot prince Nicocreon. 

Tf<itimonia and fragments in Diels, Vorsokr.’ ii. 235-4°. FIF 
i. 2oSo. W. D. R. 

ANAXICRATES, admiral of Alexander the Great, see 
AltABlA. 

ANAXILAS (i), tyrant of Rhegium, 494-476 n.c. He 
tried to take Zancic from Hippocrates (q.v. i) by offering 
it to Samian refugees, but the Samians came to an agree- 
ment with Hippocrates. Later he succeeded in expelling 
them and settling other Greeks, especially Messenians 
(c. 490), from whom the town was renamed Messana. 
In 480, through antagonism to Gclon, he was on the 
Carthaginian side; afterwards he became dependent on 
Syracuse. In 477 he tlircatcncd Locri, but Hicron 
(q.v. 1) intervened; next year he died. The story in 
Paus. 4. 23 which connects him with Aristomcncs (q.v.) 
is a mere invention. 

Unckforth, CAII iv, ch. 11; Kro>'mann, Sparta and Messenien 
(1937), ch. a. V.E. 

ANAXILAS (2) (4th c. B.C.), Middle Comedy poet, 
whose name bespeaks a Dorian origin, and whose date is 
indicated by his burlesques (fra. 14 and 26) of Plato 
(who died in 347 B.C.) and his composition of a comedy 
Ncorrh (cf. mjGULUS (2) and antipjbvnes), named after 
tire courtcs.an (31 w. attempt to describe tire type, fr. 22). 
His plays arc mythological burlesques (Kipterj, 'f?pat), or 
deal with daily life {"AypoiKos, 'I'cKO'ffos tto/j- 

l ofJoaKos appears to combine both types ; BorpvMcoy is 
perhaps a vine-growing peasant ; ilfoi'dTporro?, a study of a 
Timon-like character, is influenced by Phrynidrus^. Fr. 
27 is on the ‘new music’ of the time; tj poucrtfcq 8’ eLasrep 
TTpos Twy Ocibv 1 act ti Katvov kot’ cnavrov Orjptov 
\71KTU. 

ECG iii. 341 IT.; CAP ii. 164 n. w. G. v;. 

ANAXIMANDER (’Ai-ol./raiSpor) (bom 610 n.c.) ot 
Miletus wrote the firet Greek treatise in prose c. 546 n.c. 
He held that the origin (dpXTj) of all things was the Infinite 
(to drrtipov), which he regarded ns the Divine, describing 
it as ’iromortr.1 and deathless’ and ns 'surrounding and 
governing’ tire innumcmblc worlds. Eacii world lie 
envisageti as a community of conflicting opposites 
‘separated’ out of tiic Infinite by the world-rot-ation and 
liaWe to inevitable ‘punishment’ for their mutual 'in- 


justice]. He thereby first conceived the entire universe 
as subject to a single law. A. revolutionized astronomy 
by regarding our world no longer as hemispherical but 
as spherical; in the centre is the unsupported Earth, 
shaped like a truncated column, around which circle at 
even distances and in an inclined plane stars, moon, and 
sun. Hence he is credited, perhaps rightly, with dis- 
covering the obliquity of the ecliptic. He introduced into 
Greece the gnomon, which he used to determine the 
equinoxes, and drevv tlie first map of tiie earth. See also 
ASTRONO.^ry. 

Diels, Vorsokr.' i. 81-90; Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy*, 
50-71; W. Jaeger, Paideia (Engl. TransF. 1945), 154-61; FlFi. 
2085. A.H. C. 

ANAXIMENES (i) of Miletus (fl. c. 546 n.c.), junior 
and^ perhaps pupil to Anaximander (q.v.), maintained 
in simple Ionic prose that all things arise from air (d^p), 
which when rarefied becomes fire, when condensed, 
progressively wind, cloud, water, earth, stone; all other 
things arc formed from these. The Earth is thin and 
flat, floating on air; sun, moon, and stars are leaves of 
fire exhaled from the Earth and carried by air around it, 
setting behind high ground in the distant north. A.’s 
astronomy is retrograde from Anaximander’s; but in 
his theory of condensation and rarefaction he is the first 
to conceive the cosmos as governed according not to 
a moral but to a physical law. 

Diels, Vorsohrh !. 90-6; Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy*, 72-9; 
PW i. 20S6. Zcller-Alondolfo, La ftlosofia dci Greet i* (1938), 
206-38. A. H. C. 

ANAXIMENES (2) of Lampsacus (c. 380-320 n.c.), 
historian and rhetorician, a pupil of Zoilus and instructor 
of Alexander. Fragments of his historical works — 
'EXXrjviKd, Cf’iAttTTTtKd, and a History of Alexander — reveal 
rhetorical influences seen yet more clearly in his speeches, 
W'ritings on Homer, and -natyvta. More significant is his 
lihctorica ad Alexandnm, formerly attributed to Aris- 
totle, the fourth-century origin of which is confirmed by 
the Hibch Papyrus (1906), no. 26. As the solo suiv’iving 
manual of early Sophistic rhetoric, it throws light on the 
teaching from Corax to Isocrates. 

Spengcl, Rhct, i. 169-242. J. W. H. A. 

ANAXIPPUS, New Comedy poet, 'in the time of 
Antigonus and Demetrius Poliorcetes’ (Suidas). Four 
comedies are plainly attributed to A. ; and one fragment 
(49 w.) of another is assigned to 'Anthippus’ — probably 
a mistake for Anaxippus — the verbose but luimorous 
speech of a cook who elevates the gastronomic art. 

FCG iv. 459 II.; CAF iii. 296 li. W. G. W, 

ANCAEUS (AyKaios), in mythology, (i) son or grandson 
of Lycurgus of Arcadia (Hyg. Fab. 14. 14), an Argonaut 
(Ap. Rliocl. I. 164), the strongest next to Heracles, with 
whom he is paired (ibid. 426, 531, etc.), killed in the 
Calydonian boar-hunt (Ov. Afet. 8. 315, 391 ff.). (2) son 
of Poseidon (.Ap. Rhod. i. 187) and king of the Lclegcs 
of Samos; often confused with (i) (as Apollod. i. 112 
and 126). A skilled navigator, he steered tlic Arpo after 
Tiph>'s died (.Ap. Rhod. 2. S94). He planted a vineyard 
and was told by his servant that he should not live to 
drink its wine. On the grapes ripening, he pressed some 
of the juice into a cup, but the man remarked TroAAd 
ftcra^i) rrcAci Ki'AiKor Kal yctXcos axpov, and Ancacus was 
killed by a boar before he could dnnk (schol. Ap. Rhod. 

I. 1 88). H. J. R. 

ANCHISES, in mytholoo', son of Capj-s and grandr.on 
of Assaracus, belonged to the younger branch of die 
Trojan royal house. Spoken of with respect in the Iliad, 
he is chiefly f.imcd for hh marri.rgc with Aphre^dite 
while pasturing herds on the slopes of Ida, from which 
union Aeneas was bom. Forbidden to reveal the name 
of his son’s mother, he is said to have boasted id n among 
his friends, and for this was blinded orlamcd by ligiitning. 
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At the fall of Troy he was rescued by Aeneas, who carried 
him on his shoulders from the city, and subsequently 
shared his son’s wanderings. Tradition gives many 
accounts of his death; Virgil places it at Drepanum in 
Sicily, and later describes him in the Elysian fields. 

R. A. B. M. 

ANCHISTEIS (ayxiiyreLs), the kinship-group, extend- 
ing to second cousins, which was the basis of family law 
at Athens; also called (wyyeveis- In cases of homi- 
cide, the nearest male relative within this limit had to 
prosecute ; in cases of i ntestacy, the nearest male relative 
within this limit could claim the property. Relatives on 
the father’s side had precedence, but the mother’s 
relatives were included. A. W. G. 

ANCONA C^yKwv, so called from the shape of its har- 
bour, which resembles an elbow-socket), a town of Italy 
in the territory of the Piceni, with the only good natural 
harbour on the central east coast, but with a poorly 
developed hinterland. It is first mentioned as a colony 
of refugees from Dionysius I of Syracuse. It was used 
by Cornelius Cinna as the mustering point of his expe- 
ditionary force against Sulla (84 B.c.), and it subsequently 
served as a port of embarkation to Dalmatia. Trajan 
rebuilt the harbour and erected a commemorative arch 
on a mound above it. M. C. 

ANCYRA (“AyKvpa, modem Angora), a city in that part 
of Phrygia settled by the Galatians, one of whose three 
tribes, the Tectosages, made it their capital. It lies in a 
strong position, around the steep fortified crag which 
formed its acropolis, at an important road junction, and 
rose to prominence as the capital of the province Galatia, 
as again to-day as the capital of Turkey. On the walls 
of the temple of Rome and Augustus, the ruins of which 
still stand, was inscribed the bilingual record of the 
reign of Augustus known as the Monumentum An- 
cyranunt, W. M. C. 

ANDOCIDES (i) (c. ^o-c. 390 B.c.), a member of an 
aristocratic family which, as he claimed, had been 
distinguished for three generations. In 415, shortly 
before the starting of the Athenian expedition to Sicily, 
Athenian feeling was shocked by two acts of sacrilege, 
the mutilation of the Hermae and the parody of the 
Mysteries of Eleusis by Alcibiades. A. was accused of 
participation in both these acts. He cleared himself in 
the case of the Mysteries, but admitted some knowledge 
of the Hermae incident. He was imprisoned, and in 
order, as he says, to save his father and otliers, decided 
to tell all that he knew. A sentence of atimia was passed 
on him, and he went abroad. In his speech De Reditu, 
some years later, he affirms that he knew of the plot and 
opposed it, that at the time when the sacrilege was com- 
mitted he was incapacitated by an accident, and that 
he was induecd by threats to say nothing about it. For 
some years he was engaged in commerce in various parts 
of the world. In 41 1 he provided oars for the Athenian 
fleet at Samos, and returned to Athens to plead for a 
remission of his sentence. The Four Hundred, who had 
now come into power, rejected his plea. In 410 he made 
another unsuccessful attempt, delivering the speech De 
Reditu', he was finally reinstated under the terms of the 
amnesty of Thrasybulus (403). 

He took an active part in public life, speaking in the 
Assembly as a warm supporter of democratic ideals. 
In 399 he was accused of impiety on two counts, the 
more serious being that he had taken part in the Mys- 
teries when he was legally disqualified from doing so. 
He defended himself successfully in the De Mysteriis. 
In 391 he was one of the envoys appointed to negotiate 
peace with Sparta. The attempt was unsuccessful. The 
Ps.-Plutarch states that he went into exile a second time, 
and we know nothing of his subsequent adventures. 


Speeches 

1. De Reditu, 410 B.c. In 415 A. made certain dis- 
closures under a guarantee of immunity from punish- 
ment, but the decree of Isotimides excluded from the 
Agora and the temples all who had committed impiety 
and confessed it. The enemies of A. maintained that 
this decree applied to him. A. pleads his subsequent 
services to the State, particularly to the army at Samos, 
as a reason for his reinstatement. 

2. De Mysteriis, 399 b . c . A. had returned to Athens 
under the general amnesty of 403, and four years later 
was charged with having transgressed the decree of 
Isotimides by taking part in the Mysteries and entering 
the temple of Eleusis. His adversaries (see pLysias], 
Against Andocides) maintained that the amnesty was only 
political and did not extend to religious matters. A. here 
maintains that he was guiltless with regard both to the 
Mysteries and to the Hermae incident, and therefore the 
decree does not touch him. The speech is of great 
importance in relation to the history of the year 415. 

3. De Pace, 390 B.c. A. argues unsuccessfully in 
favour of peace with Sparta on terms practically the 
same as those obtained three years later by the peace of 
Antalcidas. 

4. Against Alcibiades is a rhetorical forgery of late 
date (Jebb, Attic Orators i. 134-6). 

Four lost speeches were entitled Upas iralpovs, Svp.- 
PovXevTLKos, Uepl rrjs evBeliecos, and ’ATroAoyla itpos 
0aCaKa. 

Greek and Roman critics discovered in A. faults 
which, according to their canons, were serious; and 
admittedly the faults are there. He sometimes carries 
the use of parenthesis to absurd extremes; he cannot 
keep to one point at a time ; his style is so loose that the 
argument is hard to follow. On the other hand, this 
inconsequential metliod of expression is at times effective, 
giving the impression of an eagerness which outruns pre- 
meditated art. He possessed a natural gift of expression, 
a fine flow of words, and a good narrative style. He was 
not a professional rhetorician, and if he neglected scho- 
lastic rules, it can at least be claimed for him that he was 
successful on his otvn vmconventional lines. 

For general bibliography sec attic orators. Text: Blass-Fuhr 
(Teubner, 1913). Commentary, De Mysteriis and De Reditu, E. C. 
Marchant (1889). Index (to A., Lycurgus, and Dinarchus), L. L. 
Forman (U.S.A. 1897). J. F. D. 


ANDOCIDES (2) (fl. last quarter of 6th c. B.c.), a 
potter in Athens, known from six signatures. Two 
important artists worked for him: i. Andocides painter. 
Painted amphorae and cups in black- and red-figure (the 
black-figure parts perhaps by another), red-figure, and 
white-figure technique. Successor of Execias (q.v.). 2. 
Menon painter (probably called Psiax; worked also for 
the potter Menon). Painted amphorae, hydria'e, and 
small vases in black-figure, black- and red-figure, and 
red-figure technique. 

J. D. Beazicy, Attic Black-figure (1928I, 25; Attiseke Vascnmaln 
(1923), 7, 9; G. M. A. Richter, AJArch. 1934. S47: R; 'M' 
Smith, New Aspects of the Menon Painter (1929). T. B. L. \V. 


ANDREAS (d. 217 b.c.V physician of Ptolemy IV 
(Philopator). Works : NapOrj^ (a pharmacopoeia, with 
descriptions of plants and roots) ; Ilepl SaKercov (on snake- 
bites) ; JJepi Twv tpevSws •rremerrevp.ivoiv (against super- 
stitious beliefs); Uepl arejuivctiv (all lost except for 
fragments). 

PIFi. 2136 . 


ANDRISCUS, an Adramyttian adventurer, claiming to 
be Philip, the son of Perseus and Laodice, appeared as 
pretender to the Macedonian throne. On approaching 
Demetrius I of Syria, Laodice’s brother, he was handed 
over to Rome, but escaped and with Thracian help 
invaded Macedonia, where by two victories and re- 
pressive measures he established control in 149 B.C. 
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Rejecting negotiations with Scipio Nasica, he defeated 
Juventius Thalna, but was crushed in 148 by Q. Caeci- 
lius Metcllus. 

Lt\’y, /’(T. 48-50; Polyb. 36. 4-10 and 17; Zonar. 9. 28. G. Colin, 
Home et la Grice (1905), 608. A. H. McD. 

ANDROGEUS (M^Spoyew?), in mythology, (i) son of 
Minos (q.v.) and PasiphaG, was treacherously killed by 
his defeated rivals after a victory in the Panathenaic 
games, or (in another version) was sent by Aegeus king 
of Athens against the Marathonian bull and destroyed 
by if. To avenge him Minos besieged Athens, and was 
only appeased by an annual tribute of seven youths and 
seven maidens to be thrown to the Minotaur. Later he 
was honoured in Phalerum as Kara irpvfivav •fjpms. (2) 
Greek leader killed at Troy (Verg. Acn. 2. 370-3). 

It. A. B. M. 

ANDROMACHE, in mythology, daughter of Eetion 
king of Thebe and wife of Hector (q.v.; 11 . 6. 395 ff.). 
Her father and brothers were killed by Achilles, her 
mother taken prisoner but ransomed (ibid. 4141?.). 
After tlic fall of Troy her son Astyanax was put to death 
by the Greeks {Little Iliad, fr. 19 Allen; lliit Persis) and 
she herself became Neoptolemus’ slave (ibid.). She bore 
him a son, Molossus, eponym of the Molossians. Ac- 
cording to Euripides {Andromache) she narrowly escaped 
death at the hands of Neoptolemus’ wife Hermione 
(q.v.) during the visit to Delphi in which he was killed 
{see neoptolemus). After his death (Euripides) or before 
his marriage {Aen. 3. 327-9) she was handed over to 
Helenus, with whom she lived the rest of her life in 
Epirus. H. J. R. 

ANDROMEDA, in mythology, daughter of Cepheus 
king of the Ethiopians and his wife Cassiopeia or Cassi- 
opc {Kaeraicneia, Kaacnom]), A principal source of our 
information about her is apparently the Andromeda of 
Euripides (Nauck®, pp, 392 ff.). Cassiopeia boasted that 
she was more beautiful than the Nereids ; they complained 
to Poseidon, who flooded the land and sent a sea-monster 
to ravage it. On consulting Ammon, Cepheus learned 
that tlje only cure was to expose Andromeda to the 
monster, and she was accordingly fastened to a rock on 
the sea-shore. At this point Perseus (q.v.) came by on 
his w.iy from taking the head of Medusa. He fell in 
love with Andromeda at sight, and got her and her 
father’s consent to marry her if he could kill the sea- 
beast. This he did; but Andromeda’s uncle Phincus, 
who had been betrothed to her, attacked him by open 
force (Ov. Met, 5. 1 ff.) or otherwise (ca-jSouAcuotToy, 
Apollod. 2. 44). Perseus showed him and liis followers 
the head of Medusa, turning them all into stone. He 
and Andromeda stayed for a time with Cepheus, and left 
their eldest son, Perses, with him; from Perses the 
Persian kings were descended. They then went on to 
Scriphus and thence to Argos and Tirjms, see perses. 
Their other cliildrcn were Alcaeus, Stlienelus, Hclcius, 
Mestor, Electryon, and a daughter Gorgophone (Apollod. 

43~9: other authorities in Nauck_, loc. cit.). The story 
is of a t^yie widely distributed (Stith Thompson Rm. 
1. 3) and may well have had a share in forming the legend 
of St. George and the dragon (Politis in AaoYpa^’ia 4, 
19*3. p. 220 f.). 

That Andromeda, Perseus, Cepheus, Cassiopeia, and 
the monster were all turned into tlic constellations 
bearing their names (the monster is Cctus) was asserted 
by Euripides, according to (Eratosthenes], Catast. 17, 
by the natural interpretation of his words; he may, 
however, merely mean that Euripides tells the story of her 
rescue. If tlic first interpretation is right, it is one of the 
very few Greek star-myths which can be traced bad: to 
an earlier date than die .Alexandrian period. 

See Msnilius 5. ij tT., 545 fl.; [Eratoithraes) 1 S~J 7 ; Hypav*, 
IvVf. .-Utf. 2. 9-ia; »chal. Cicrrrjin. jtret. pp. 77 fl-. <37 h-. Brr've. 


ANDRON of Halicarnassus, author concerned with the 
genealogies of Greek cities and families {UiryyeviKa or 
Hvyyevetai), a popular subject in the fourth century n.c. 
The ascription of an Atthis to him is improbable. 
FGtH i. 10; FUG ii. 349. 

ANDRONICUS, Livius, sec levius andronicus. 

ANDRONICUS RHODIUS (ist c. b.c.). Peripatetic 
philosopher, who recalled the attention of the school 
to the works of Aristotle and Theophrastus, which had 
sunk into neglect. He arranged the works of both in the 
order in which those of Aristotle and in part those of 
Theophrastus have survived; on his arrangement of 
Aristotle’s works is based the list preserved by Ptolemy. 
He wrote a treatise in at least five books on the order 
of Aristotle’s works, with discussion of their contents and 
authenticity, an account of his life, and a transcript of 
his will. In his work he had the assistance of the gram- 
marian Tyrannic. Andronicus’ editorial work is probably 
to be dated about 40 n.c., and his assumption of the 
headship of the Peripatetic school at Athens shortly 
thereafter. The work Dc Passionibus which passes under 
his name (bk. i, cd. X. Kreuttner, 1SS5; bfc. 2, cd. K. 
Schuchhardt, 1883) is spurious. 

PIV i. 2164. W. D. R. 

ANDROS, tile most northerly of the Cyclades (q.v.). 
In the eighth century n.c. the island was dependent on 
Erctria. It submitted to Persia in 490, thus angering 
Athens, and later Pericles planted Athenian colonists 
there. About 410 it revolted from Athens ; as a free State 
it entered the second Athenian confederacy (378-377). 
After the battle of Chaeronca the island came under 
Macedonian control, which remained more or less 
continuous until the occupation by Pergamcne and 
Roman forces in 200. After 133 Andros was associated 
with the Roman province of Asia. 

JG xii. s; Bursian ii. 44J il.; T. Stiuciuc, Andros (1914). 

W. A. L. 

ANDROSTHENES, of Thasos, s.niled with Ncarchus 
(q.v. 3) and wrote an account of the voyage and of his 
subsequent exploration of the inner Persian Gulf and 
Bahrein. See Alexander (3), Bibliography, Ancient 
Sources. 

ANDROTION (4th c. u.c.), entered Atheni.m public 
life c. 386 and was engaged in military or diplomatic 
matters for the next forty years. Pupil of Isocrates. 
Accused by Demosthenes (Or. 22) in 354-353 of making 
an illegal proposal {Trapavopa). His Atthis (q.v.), probably 
in ten books, was next in importance to that of Phtlo- 
chorus, being one of Aristotle’s sources for the Athenian 
Constitution. It reached 346. 

FUG i. 371. G. L. B. 

ANGELS (ayycAot), ‘messengers’. Hermes was con- 
sidered the messenger of the Olympians, and named 
Angelos (once Euangelos). The same function was at- 
tributed to Iris (in the Iliad and Homeric Hymns), and in 
Plato {Cra. 407 c, 408 b) the two arc the divine anneloi. 
Hccatc-Artcmis is also designated as arip,clos (Sophron 
in schol. Thcoc. 2. la), which signifies her intercourse 
with the nether world and the dead. Hermes is once 
named the ‘messenger of Persephone*. I'hcra has yielded 
interesting sepulchral inscriptions (Christian).^ in which 
the ‘nngclos’ of the defunct is mentioned, IGxu. 3. 933 
(Index, p. 257; in no. 1238 the protective genius of the 
grave, cf. blennes in Thessaly). 7'hc role of the angels 
became jmport.int in Gnostic and Neoplatonic systems 
(in the following order: gods, archangels, angels, demons, 
heroes); they were connected witli the planets (under 
Jcwish-Chaldaean influc.ncc), domin.stcd metals and 
plants, and their names had magic virtues (see POM. 
Index). Tlicir cult flourished in Egypt and Asia Minor 
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especially in the second and third centuries a.d. and 
gained new life with the Christians (Michael replacing 
Hermes, but also Apollo, etc.). 

Th. Hopfner, Griecliisch-agyptischer Offenhartmgszauber (vol. xxi 
and xxiii of Wessely’s Studien zur Palaographie und Papyruskunde 
1922, 1924) i, §§ 13s ff. ; H. Leclercq, art. ‘Anges’ in Cabrol-Leclercq, 
Dictionnaire d'arMologie chritienne i. 2, col. 20S0-161. S. E. 

ANGERONA, Diva, a Roman goddess, worshipped 
on 21 Dec. (Divalia or Angeronalia), in the Curia 
Acculeia (Varro, Ling. 6. 23), or the sacellum Volupiae, 
where there stood on the altar a statue of Angerona 
with her mouth bound up and sealed (Macrob. Sat. 
I. 10. 8; CIL i“, p. 337). The ancients connected her 
name with angina (Festus, p. 16, 12 Lindsay) or angor 
(Masurius ap. Macrob. ibid.) ; Mommsen with angerere, 
‘to raise up’, sc. the sun after the solstice. 

See Wissotva, ilfC 241. H.J. R. 

ANGITIA, or the ANGITIAE, Marsian goddess(es), 
principally worshipped on the Lacus Fucinus at Lucus 
Angitiae (now Luco), also at Sulmo, where the plural of 
the name is found (see, for the former, Aen. 7. 759). 
Her native name was Anagtia and she seems to have 
been a goddess of healing and very popular; see Conway, 
Ital. Dialects, 182, 289!.; Wissowa, RK 49; Schirmer 
in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v. H. J. R. 

ANICETUS, prefect of the fleet at Misenum, was 
freedman and tutor of Nero, who used him to murder 
Agrippina. Subsequently Induced to confess himself 
Octavia’s paramour, he was exiled to Sardinia (a.d. 62). 
PJR', A sSg 

ANIMALS, DOMESTIC, see pets. 

ANIMALS, SACRED. Neither Greece nor Italy re- 
garded any beast as an incarnate god in classical times 
(unlike Egypt, with the practices of which land they 
became familiar), but various animals were sacred in one 
sense or another, (i) A number of beasts and birds are 
connected with individual gods ; thus, the eagle is associ- 
ated with Zeus, the cow and the peacock with Hera, the 
owl with Athena, the bull with Dionysus, and so forth; 
in Italy, the wolf and the woodpecker are creatures of 
Mars (e.g. Plut. Rom. 4). For the Greek associations of 
animals and plants with deities, see Eustathius in II., 
p. 86, 36 ff., discussed by C. Reinhardt, De Graecorum 
theologia p. 90 ff. It is a tenable theory that some 

at least of these deities were originally theriomorphic. 
(2) Besides the consecrating of victims to gods and the 
dedication of a live creature to some deity (as the horses 
dedicated by Julius Caesar, Suet. Divtis Julius 81 ; such 
animals were unworked and called a^eroi in Greek, e.g. 
PI. Critics 1 19 d) we occasionally hear of an animal living 
in a shrine, as serpents (q.v.) very commonly in chthonian 
cults (Erechtheus, on the Acropolis, Hdt. 8. 41. 2; 
Asclepius, Ar. Plut. 733) ; geese sacred to Juno (Moneta) 
(Livy 5. 47. 4). (3) Sporadically, we hear of some 
creature locally sacred and inviolable; e.g. tortoises on 
Mt. Parthenion (Paus. 8. 54. 7); these were regarded 
as sacred to Pan. Such phenomena have often been 
explained as survivals of totemism, but there is no evi- 
dence that this ever existed in Greece, see Rose, Primitive 
Culture in Greece, 47-51. Perhaps no one explanation 
can fit them all. See also smes (sacred). H. J. R. 

ANIO (modem Anicne), a river of Italy rising in the 
Sabine country and separating it from Latium (Pliny, 
HN 3. 54-). After flowing seventy-five miles west-south- 
west it joins the Tiber at the site of Antcmnae just north 
of Rome. Landslides in A.d. 105 and later have changed 
but not destroyed its spectacular cascades at Tibur (Hor. 
Carm. i. 7. 13; Pliny, Ep. 8. 17). It supplied two aque- 
ducts, Anio Vetus (272 B.c.) and Amio Novus (a.d. 52), 


and below Tibur was navigable (Strabo 5.238). Recently 
found Neanderthal skulls indicate very ancient habitation 
of its valley. 

G. Colasanti, V Anicne (1906); T. Ashby, Aqueducts of Ancient 
Rome (1935), 54 , 252. E. T. S. 

ANIUS, in mythology, king of Delos and priest of 
Apollo. His mother Rhoeo being with child by Apollo, 
her father Staphylus son of Dionysus set her afloat in a 
chest, which stranded on Delos. A., when he grew up, 
married Dorippa and had three daughters, the Oeno- 
tropoe, Oeno, Spermo, and JElais, who could produce 
respectively wine, seeds, and oil, by grace of Dionysus. 
They thus supplied Agamemnon’s army before Troy. 

A. received Aeneas (Aen. 3. 80). See Lycophron 170, 

and scholiast there. H. J. R. 

ANNA, see dido. 

ANNA PERENNA, a Roman goddess, whose festival 
was on 15 March, i.e. the first full moon of the year by 
the old reckoning (i March being New Year’s Day). 
It was popular and merry (see Ov. Fasti 3. 523 ff., widi 
Frazer’s commentary). She is usually explained as being 
a year-goddess, and her name thought of as created from 
the prayer ‘ut annare perennareque commode liceat’, 
‘for leave to live in and through the year to our liking’ 
(Macrob. Sat. i. 12. 6). See, however, Altheim, Terra 
Ma/er (1931), pp. 91 ff., who makes her ‘Mother Pema’, 
a form of Ceres with Etruscan connexions. She has no 
mythology, but Ovid (ibid.) tells two stories (? of his 
own invention), one identifying her with Anna the sister 
of Dido (545-^56), the other with an old woman of 
Bovillae named Anna (‘Granny’), who fed the plebeians 
during the secession to the Mons Sacer (663-74. On 
what follows, 67s ff., cf. Rose, Handbook of GreekMytho- 
logy, 324). H. J. R. 

ANNAEUS, see cornutus, florus, lucan, senega. 

ANNALS, ANNALISTS. From the beginning of 
Roman history to 400 B.C. only scanty records were 
preserved, but the main lines of tradition are authentic 
in the fourth century, and from c. 300 b.c. the tabulae 
pontificum (q.v.) gave regular records of magistrates and 
events of cult importance. These tables were the first 
annals, from which Ennius took the title of his historical 
epic; but their character was still purely sacral in Cato’s 
day (Origines, bk. 4, fr. 77 Peter), and the variance in 
the foundation-dates of Rome indicates that the pontifical 
records were not in full chronicle form in the middle of 
the second century. 

The senatorial historians, Fabius Pictor, Cincius Ali- 
mentus, Postumius Albinus, and C. Acilius (qq.v.), now 
appear, on M. Gelzer’s reinterpretation of Cicero {De 
Or. 2. 51-2; Leg. I. 5) and his study of the Fabian 
tradition, to have been not annalistic writers, but dis- 
cursive historians, following the Hellenistic Krloeis and 
episodic histories ; Cato’s Origines merely continued their 
work in Latin. If this view is accepted, the evidence of 
both pontifical records and historiography sets the first 
annalistic history in the latter part of the second century 

B. c. 

Under Cato’s influence the ‘old’ annalists, Cassius 
(q.v.) Hemina and Calpumius Piso (q.v. i), began the 
systematic reconstruction of Roman history. Then the 
publication of the annales maximi in eighty books, ab 
initio rerum Romanarum usque ad P. Mucium pontifieem 
maximum, presumably by P. Mucius Scaevola himself 
(Pontifex Maximus from 131-130 to between 123 and 
1 14 B.C.), set out in formal arrangement year by year the 
official events of the State, viz. elections and commands, 
civic, provincial, and cult business. The composition 
involved for the regal period legendary and antiquarian 
speculation, for the early Republic systematic rcconstruc- 
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tion from the nucleus of records, and added to the frame- 
work of the tabulae pondfiaan from the fuller records in 
the archives. 

The publication was definitive, and the new material 
and its formal arrangement determined the character of 
‘late’ annalistic history from Cn. Gcllius to the Sullan 
annalists and Livy. The influence of Isocratcan historio- 
graphical theory allowed, probably Gellius, certainly 
Valerius Antias and Claudius Quadrigarius (qq.v.) to 
elaborate the ceremonial form and expand the records 
in the fight of senatorial constitutionalism, legalistic 
antiquarianism, and family interests, with conventional 
rhetorical composition; this led, particularly with Antias, 
to inaccuracy, invention, and tendentious falsification. 

The annalistic form was thus established as an historio- 
graphical yivos. Licinius Maccr (q.v. i) and Aclius 
Tubero (q.v. 2) in following it appear to have checked 
their material, but Livy accepted both material and 
arrangement in its Sullan form, and his work enshrines 
the annalistic tradition. The form was adapted to the 
narration of contemporary history, and was used by the 
Imperial annalists, imposing its conventions even on 
Tacitus. 

H. Peter, HRIiel. i* (1914), ii (1906). K. W. Nitisch, Die rSm. 
Annalistik (1873); L. Cnntarclli, Fi/. 1898,209; E. Korncmann, 
Die Priestercodex in der^ Regia (191a); F. I-co, Gcsch. rSm. Lit. 
' (>913), 259: Dc Sanctis, Star. Rom. i. 16; K. J. Bcloch, Rom. 
Getcb. 86; M. Gdzer, Hermes ip33, 129; ibid. 1934, 46; ibid. 1936, 
27s (for a criticism of these views zee F. W. W.nibank, CO J94Si 
>S): J. E. A. Crake, CPIiil. 1940. See also tabula pontificum. 

A. H. McD. 

ANNIANUS, a ‘neoteric’ (q.v.) of Hadrian’s time, 
composed carmina Falisca on country themes. 

Baehr. FPR-, Morel, FPL. 

ANNICERIS, of Gyrene, philosopher of the Cyrcnaic 
school, probably lived under Ptolemy I, who died 283 
B.c. He, Hegesias, and Thcodorus ‘the godless’ became 
leaders of three divergent branches of the school, his 
own originality consisting, so far as we know, in stressing 
the importance of sympathetic pleasure. 

PW i, 2259. W. D. It. 

ANNIUS (and ANNIA), see Faustina, flouianus, cal- 
lus, LUCILLA, MILO, VINICIANUS. 

ANNONA. This word, literally ‘harvest’, is almost al- 
ways used in the sense of corn-supply. From tlic earliest 
times the Romans regarded it as a duty of the State to 
secure that the population of the city was adequately 
supplied with com at a reasonable price ; speculation in 
grain was punishable by law. Under the Republic the 
cura annottac devolved upon the aediles (q.v.), whose 
duties were considerably increased by the introduction 
of fnimaitationcs (doles of cheap or free com) by C. 
Gracchus. In 57 n.C. a special atra annonae was con- 
ferred upon Pompey. Two new aediles (.aediles Ccriales) 
Were created by Caesar. The com-supply was made into 
an imperial department by Augustus, who delegated it 
toapraefectus anttonac, an equestrian official of high rank. 
The praefccttis held office for an indefinite period, and 
had subordinates in the Italian ports and in tlic prov- 
inces, where bams were erected for storage at the cost 
of the government. Officials connected with the anmna 
(aediles, praefeeti, evralores) are also found in the muni- 
cipal towns, which followed the example of Rome in 
making public provision for essential foodstuffs. In the 
later Empire the word amor, a was used of a tax in kind, 
which was imposed by a special imperial order (indicSio, 
q.v.; tee also piocletian, para. 7). 

D. van Btrchen, Lei Distrihitions de Hi et d’ergent d la pUhe 
rc-'js-.t sous Perspire {1939). G. if. S. 

ANONYMUS VliTarriKio-nJc, a contcmporar>- opponent 
of Phrynidius the .Atticist (q.v.), who cites from good, 
but not ahvay.'s Attic, writcra many w'ords condemned 
by Phrynichus. See Ltuuas eeguitslana. 


ANONYMUS Trepl v>povs. Sec longinus . 

ANONYMUS SEGUERIANUS (3rd c. a.d.) wrote a 
TOO TToXiriKov Adyov, including references to the 
work of Alexander (q.v. 12), son of Numcnius, which 
throw fight on first-century rhetorical teaching. 

Spengcl, R/iet. i. 427-60. 

ANSER (ist c. B.C.), a salacious erotic poet. Nothing 
remains of his poems. The only unequivocal reference 
to him is in Ovid (TV. 2. 435). 

Cf. R. Unger, Dc Ansere Pocta (1858), 

ANTAEUS ('Avraios), in mythology, a giant, son of 
Poseidon and Earth, living in Libya; he compelled all 
comers to wrestle with him and killed them w'hcn over- 
come (Find. Isthm. 4. 56 ff. and schol. Plato, Tht. 169 b). 
He was defeated and killed by Heracles (q.v.). That he 
was made stronger when thrown, by contact with his 
mother the Earth (Apollod. 2. 115), seems a later addi- 
tion to the story. II. J. U. 

ANTAGORAS OF RHODES (3rd c. b.c.), author of 
a Thchais, epigrams, and a Hymn to Love. 

ANTALCIDAS (more correctly Antialcidas) (d. 4th c. 
B.C.), Spartan agent and general, converted first Tiri- 
bazus (392 B.c.) and later Artaxerxes II (388) to the view 
that Persia had greater identity of interest with Sparta 
than with Atliens. Having negotiated a Sparto-Persian 
alliance, he blockaded the Hellespont and forced Athens, 
and her allies, to agree to the peace which bears his name 
(386). Its terms abandoned the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor to Persia QCcn. Hell. 5. i. 32-6). He undertook 
further diplomatic missions to Persia in 372 and 367, 
the second of which was a disastrous failure and may have 
occasioned his death by suicide. D. E. W. W. 

ANTEIA, see BELLEnOPHO.V. 

ANTENOR (i), in mythology, an elderly and upright 
counsellor in Troy during the siege, who advised the 
return of Helen to the Greeks, and in return for this 
(or, according to much later accounts, for betraying the 
city) was spared by the victors. Pindar s.ays his de- 
scendants held Gyrene ; but in the story current in Roman 
times he took with him the Encti from Paphlagonia (who 
had lost their king at Troy) and, settling in Vcnctin at the 
head of the Adriatic, founded Padua. R. A. B. M. 

ANTENOR (a) (c. 540-500 b.c.), Atheni.in sculptor, 
famous as the sculptor of the first group of the Tymnni- 
cidcs, Hnrmodius and Aristogiton (see critius). This 
group stood in the Agora at Athens, but was t.ikcn to 
Persia by Xerxes in 4S0. It was later restored to its place 
by Scleucus or Alexander. Two signed b.Lscs of this artist 
were found on the Acropolis at Athens. One of them 
belongs to a fine marble korc now in the Acropolis 
Museum (No. 681). The doubts which have been 
expressed os to the association of the base with the 
statue (see H. Payne, Archaic Marble Sculpture /rom the 
Acropolis, 3r) may be dismissed. It is held by m.iny 
that he was tlie sculptor of the archaic pcdimcntal 
figures of tlic temple of Apollo at Delphi. S. C. 

ANTHESTERIA, the festival of the flowers, celebrated 
in the spring, in Athens on the ratli Anthcstcrio.n and 
(as the frequent occurrc.ncc of the month name Anthes- 
tcrion shows) in many other Ionian toams. Tiic day 
before had its name, Pithoegia, from the opening of tiic 
wine-jars. The festival had two aspects, on tfic one 
band that of merriment and rejoicing and, on the otiier, 
that of gloom. On the chief d.ay, the lath, the new wine 
was ceremonially blessed before Dions'sus; everyone 
carried in wine and drank of his own jug; hence this 
day was called Xdeg, the Jugs, Small children were -ad- 
mirted to the festival and given little jugs; it was a tcho-ol 
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holiday. On the same day Dionysus was brought in 
on a ship set on wheels and married the wife of' the 
(Archon-) Basileus, and in the evening, which according 
to religious reckoning belonged to the 13th, called the 
Xvrpoi, pots with cooked fruits were brought to the dead. 
The derivation of the word from avaBiaaaaBai, ‘to raise 
by prayer’, i.e. the dead (J. E. Harrison, Frol, to the 
Study of Greek Religion, 48), must be rejected. The 
camis navalis and the blessing of the wine are repre- 
sented on vase-pictures, which by some scholars are 
referred to the Great Dionysia and the Lenaea respec- 
tively {see lenaea). 

M. P. Nilsson, Studio de Dionysiis atticis (1900), 115; Gesch. d. 
griech. Religion (1940) i. 550. L. Deubner, Attische Feste, 93 ff. 

M. P. N. 

ANTHOLOGIA LATINA as a title properly belongs 
to a collection of poems made by a certain Octavianus 
in 532-4 A.D. at Carthage. Thas work delighted the 
Middle Ages. Of its extant MSS. by far the best is the 
seventh-century Parisinus 10318, called also Salmasianus 
(from its owner Claude de Saumaise, 1588-1653). The 
first five books are missing. But from the Praefatio to 
Octavianus’ own poems we may gather that they con- 
tained selections from poets that preceded the sixth 
century a.d. Other MSS., such as Thuaneus (Parisinus 
8071) and Vossianus L.Q. 86, both of the ninth century, 
help to remedy their loss. The surviving books include 
Virgilian Centos, Serpentine Verses, Poems on Roses, 
Dido’s Letter, Poems of the Vandals, The Vigil of Venus, 
and a host of other pieces dealing with a large variety of 
subjects. 

From the sixteenth century onwards many collections 
of Latin poems have been arranged and published, 
notably those of Joseph Scaliger (1573), P. Burmann 
Secundus (1759-73), J. C. Wemsdorf (1780-99), E. 
Baehrens (1879-83), A. Riese and F. Buecheler (1894), 
and J. W. and A. M. Duff (Selections: Min. Lot. Poets, 
Loeb 1934, with excellent English translation). Such 
collections show the vast output of the minor Latin 
poets that usually are not easily accessible. 

See C. Schubart, Quaestionum de Anthol. Cod. Salmasiani 
Pars I (1875); and the Prefaces of those scholars mentioned above. 

R. M. 

ANTHOLOGY, dvdoXoyla, ‘bouquet’, was first used of 
a collection of poems in the Byzantine period. The 
greatest classical anthology is the Palatine Anthology 
(quoted as Anth. Pal.) of Greek poetical epigrams — so 
called because the only manuscript was found in the 
Count Palatine’s library at Heidelberg. 

2. From the fourth century B.c. onwards many col- 
lections of epigrams by individual poets or on single 
subjects were made. The first really large critical 
anthology was the Garland of Meleager (q.v. 2), c. go 
B.C.), which contained epigrams attributed to about fifty 
poets from Archilochus down to Meleager himself. Most 
of them were elegiac; a few were in other metres; all 
were short, averaging eight lines. They were probably 
arranged in groups, the original epigram on any one 
theme being followed by imitations and variations ; but 
there are traces of an alphabetical arrangement, by the 
first letter of each poem. 

3. About A.D. 40 Philippus (q.v. 3) of Thessalonica 
collected a less abundant Garland of Greek epigrammat- 
ists since Meleager. He was more conservative — all his 
poets wrote in elegiacs, and conformed to certain easily 
defined patterns, erotic, epideictic, etc. 

4. La^e sections from both Garlands were included 
in the Circle of epigrams compiled about a.d. 570 by the 
Byzantine Agathias (q.v.), who added many contem- 
pora^ epigrams, and arranged them all by subject: his 
metrical contents-page {Anth. Pal. 4. 3) survives to give 
the scheme he followed. 

5. Under the learned Emperor Constantine VII (912- 
59), Cephalas (q.v.) made the existing Anthology by 


rearranging those of Meleager, Philippus, and Agathias, 
and adding others such as Straton’s homosexual poems. 
His arrangement is: (i) Christian epigrams, mainly on 
Byzantine churches; (ii) a description of statues in a 
Byzantine gymnasium (c. a.d. 500); (iii) inscriptions on 
statues in Attains’ temple to filial love (c. 183 b.c.); 

(iv) the prefaces of Meleager, Philippus, and Agathias; 

(v) love-poems; (vi) dedications; (vii) epitaphs; (viii) 
religious epigrams by St. Gregory (c. a.d. 350) ; (ix) epi- 
deictic epigrams — displays of wit and imagination on 
odd facts, famous people, great works of art; (x) com- 
ments on life and morality; (xi) convivial and satirical 
epigrams; (xii) poems on homosexual love; (xiii) epi- 
grams in peculiar metres; (xiv) riddles; (xv) miscellaneous 
epigrams, including poems shaped like an egg and an axe. 

6. The Anthology of Cephalas was re-edited in 1301 
by the monk Planudes, who expelled many fine poems. 
His revision was the only known collection of Greek 
epigrams until the solitary manuscript of Cephalas was 
found (1606) and — after many vicissitudes — printed. 
The current text ends with the Planudean Appendix, 
a collection of nearly 400 epigrams, chiefly on works 
of art: they come from Planudes’ edition, and ultimately 
from a lost book of Cephalas, but are not in the Palatine 
MS. 

7. The Anthology is a mine of jewels choked with 
masses of lumber. Books i, ii, iii, viii, xiv are worthless ; 
iv, xii, xiii, xv are curious, often (e.g. Meleager’s preface) 
fascinating; the remaining books contain some tedious 
imitations, some trivialities, and some of the finest poetry 
in the world. See epigram. 
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ANTIAS, see furius (i), Valerius (10). 

.AOTICATO or ANTICATONES (Schanz-Hosius‘ 
viii. I, § 1 1 8), two (?) lost books by Caesar (A. Dyroff, 
Rh. Mus. _(N.F.) 1. 481 ff., thinks one by Hirtius) answer- 
ing eulogies on Cato, whose death at Utica occasioned 
laudatory discourses on republican heroes by Cicero, 
Brutus, and Fadius Gallus. J. W. D. 

ANTICLEA CAierlieXeta), in mythology, daughter of 
Autolycus (q.v.), wife of Laertes, and mother of Odysseus 
{Od. II. 84-5). Later (as Sophocles, Phil. 417 and 
schol.) Odysseus’ real father is Sisyphus (q.v.). 

ANTICYRA, Phocian town at the head of the gulf east 
of Cirrha. An excellent port and outlet for Phocian 
export, it shared the history of Phocis, being destroyed 
in 346 B.c. and captured by Roman generals. It gained 
a reputation from the medicinal plant hellebore (sup- 
posed to cure madness), which grew in its neighbourhood. 

N. G. L. H. 

ANTIDORUS (c. 300 b.c.) of Cyme was the first to 
abandon the name KpiriKos and to call himself ypapjxariKoS 
(Clem. Al. Strom. 1. 16. 79). He wrote a work on Homer 
and Hesiod, of which the form and content are unknown, 
and a treatise on Ae'fi?, which was either a lexical study, 
perhaps of Homeric expressions; or a w'ork on style 
(schol. Dion. Thrax, pp. 3, 7, 448 H. ; schol.//. 23. 638-9). 
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ANTIDOSIS. An Athenian who had been put to a 
liturgy (q.v.) had a right to refuse it, by asking, at an 
officially fixed date, another wealthy citizen cither to 
perform it in his stead or to agree to an exchange of 
properties. If the other citizen rejected this oflFer, a 
court decided which of them should perform the liturgy. 
Both parties had to divulge their whole estate on oath, 
three days after they had formally laid claim to their 
opponents’ possessions before the magistrates. Only 
shares in the mines of Laurium had not to be declared, 
because they were free from liturgy obligations. 

A. M. Andrcadcs, History of Grech Public Finance (U.S.A. 1933), 
283 f.: H. Francotte, VAntidosis en droit athinien (1893). 

F.M.K. 

ANTIGENES (5th c. n.c.), Attic dithyrambic poet, who 
wrote a dedicatory poem for tripods won at the Dionysian 
competition by the Acamantis tribe. The poem, pre- 
served at Anth. Pal. 13. 28, is written in couplets, the 
first line of which is a dactylic tetrameter followed by a 
trochaic dipody, the second an iambic tripody followed 
by an alcaic decasyllabic. Nothing else is known of him 
or his work. 

Text: E. Diehl, Anth, Lyr. Grace, ii. 119. Criticism: U. von 
Wilamowitz-Moellcndorfl, Sappho und Simonides (1913), 218-23. 

C. M. B. 

ANTIGONE (i). In the versions of the legend of 
Oedipus (q.v.) best known to us, he and locasta have 
four children, Etcocles, Polynices, Antigone, and Ismene, 
though Homer {Od. 11. 271 ff.) and the Cyclic epic 
Oedipodia (sec Paus. 9. 5. ii) know nothing of offspring 
of the incest and the latter makes Euryganeia daughter 
of Hyperphas the mother of his children. Of these four, 
the two sons arc part of the story from the cyclic Thebais 
onwards; the daughters seem to be a later addition, or 
at least are unimportant until the fifth century B.c. The 
earliest certain mention of cither appears to be Mimner- 
mus fr. 21 Bcrgk, from which, combined with Phocylidcs 
np. schol. Eur. Pltoett. 53 it appears that Ismene was 
'in converse with Thcoclymenus’ (unknown in such a 
context, perhaps a mistake for Periclymenus, one of 
the Theban heroes) and was killed by Tydeus (q.v.) at 
the instance of Athena by the spring which bears her 
name, i.c. the source of the river ismenus. Ion of Chios 
(fr, 12 Bcrgk; both this and the passage of Mimnermus 
are from Salustius’ argument to the Antigone) said that 
both sisters were burned in the temple of Hera by 
Laodamas son of Etcocles, an othenvise unknown talc. 
Also, in the older stories neither the affair of the burial 
of Pol^mices nor the banishment of Oedipus is told. 
Wc have then a legend apparently of fifth-century Attic 
growth, whether pure invention or founded on some 
local tradition. 

2. Omitting the spurious termination of the Sepiem 
of Aeschylus (latest discussion by P. Groeneboom, 
Aacitylus' Zeven tegen Thebe (1938), p. 24s ff.). our 
materials arc the OT, OC, and Antigone of Sophocles 
and the fragments of Euripides, Antigone, with their 
deriv.itivcs. Taking the Sophoclcan plays in the order 
of events in the story’, not of their composition, in OT 
14S0 ff. Oedipus takes farewell of his children and 
co.-nmends tlicm to the fatherly care of Creon; they' are 
mute figures. In OC he is a wandering beggar, faithfully 
tended by Antigone. Ismene, here as elsewhere the less 
resolute character, remains at Thebes, but comes to 
Colonus (324 ff.) to bring them news of happenings 
there. Creon, whose character has deteriorated in this 
play, kidnaps both sisters in an attempt to force Oedipus 
to return, but is himself t:iken by Theseus and the girls 
rescued (81S-1096). Antigone advises Oedipus to grant 
Polynices an interview (u8i ff.), and vainly begs her 
brother to abandon the attempt on Thebes (1414(1.); 
they address each other in terms of deep affection. In 
the Antigone Creon has forbidden Polynices to be buried 


after his and Etcocles’ death at each other’s hands 
(23 ff.); Antigone resolves to bury him despite this. 
Ismene is horrified, and will not do more than keep her 
secret (85). Antigone contemptuously casts her off and 
later (536 ff.) will have none of her attempts to confess 
herself a confederate. The attempt to give Polynices at 
least the formal minimum of burial succeeds (245 ff.), 
but later (407 ff.) Antigone is arrested while coming 
to pour libation and replace the dust which had been 
swept from the body. Creon now sentences her to be 
placed alive in a vault, despite the protestations of his 
son Haemon who is betrothed to her (635 ff.). In this 
he is doubly wrong, for it is impious to put a living 
person into the underground realm of Hades, and it is 
Antigone’s betrothed husband who should deal with her 
(P. Roussel in Rev. dt. grecques (1922), 63 ff.; Rose in 
GQ 1925. t47 ff')’ Tiresias warns him (988 ff.) that 
he is offending the gods by leaving dead bodies unburied ; 
he sets out (1095 ff.) to bury Polynices and rescue 
Antigone, but finds her already dead by her ov/n hand ; 
Haemon kills himself over her body and Creon’s queen 
Eurydice stabs herself from grief (1183 ff.). 

3. Euripides, possibly using some tradition of the 
existence of descendants of Antigone, modified Sophocles’ 
story; his play being lost, we have to reconstruct the plot 
chiefly from Hyginus (Fab. 72, which is not an accurate 
synopsis, see C. Robert, Oidiptts, 38r ff.; Rose, Modern 
Methods in Class. Myth., 40 ff. ; J. Mesk in Wien. Stud. 
xlix. I ff.). Creon, acting more correctly than in Sopho- 
cles, handed over Antigone, when taken, to Haemon to 
be put to death. He, instead of doing so, hid her among 
shepherds, and had a son by her. The child lived, grew, 
and came to Thebes on the occasion of certain games. 
Since he naturally competed naked, Greek fashion, 
Creon recognized him as one of his own race, the Sparti, 
because he had on his body the peculiar birthmark like 
a spear-head which all that family bore (Hyg. Fab. 72. 3 1 
Arist. Poet. r4S4l>22, very likely from this play). He 
denounced the young man as a bastard (fr. 168 Nauck) 
and ordered the deaths, apparently, of Haemon and 
Antigone. Hereupon, according to Hyginus (72. 3) 
Heracles vainly interceded; fr. 177 is an apostrophe to 
Dionysus, and Aristophanes’ argument to Sophocles’ 
Antigone says that Antigone was ‘given in marriage’ to 
Haemon, from which, together with general probability, 
it seems likely that Dionysus was the intercessor (if indeed 
the quotation is not from the Antiopc) and the play 
ended witli a reconciliation and formal union of the 
lovers. 

4. The story in Hyginus is itself evidence that some 
development took place in the legend after Euripides, 
possibly at the hands of tlie fourth-century tragedians 
(so Mesk). One additional detail, of unknown date of 
origin, is the appearance of Argia, wife of Polynices, to 
help Antigone bury him (Hyginus 72. i ; Statius, Thcb. 
12. 177 ff.); she meets Antigone by moonlight; they put 
Polynices’ body on Etcocles’ still burning pyre, the 
flames of which divide (cf. eteocles) ; they arc taken and 
sentenced to death by Creon, but rescued by the arrival 
of the Attic army under Theseus. 

Although the above stories arc not of Theban on’gin, 
they had been adopted in Thebes by Imperial times. 
Pausanias w.as shown (9. 25. 2) a place outside the walls 
called trvppa MiTiydi’jjr, ‘Antigone's drag’, said to be tiic 
spot where she dragged the body of Polynices, as it was 
too heavy for her to lift, to lay it on the pyre of Eteodcs 
(sec above; this suggests that the legend was popularized 
there in a rather late form). It was one of several alleged 
inonumcnts of the mjthical p.T,5t of the city, doubtless 
rather a by-product of the tourist trade than the result 
of a real tradition. 

See rr.Jterisl collected brifflv in JtMi’* inlrtHtueti-.n to 
edition of Sophsciri. .•tn;i;rne‘, tncre in S:oiJ'» erl*. "Antirooe’ 
»nd 'jtnoenc’ in Rosther'# l^erihon. It, J. R. 
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ANTIGONE (2), in mytliology, daughter of Eurj^on 
son of Actor, king of Phthia. Peleus (q.v.) was purified 
by her father after the murder of Phocus {see abacus) and 
married her, with a third of the country for her dowry. 
Later he accidentally killed Eurytion at the Calydonian 
boar-hunt and fled to lolcus (Apollod. 3. 163). H. J. R. 

ANTIGONE (3), in mythology, daughter of Laomedon, 
king of Troy. Because she vied in beauty with Hera, 
the latter turned her hair into snakes; afterwards she, 
or the other gods, turned her into a stork, which there- 
fore preys on snakes (Ovid, Met. 6. 93-5; Servius on 
Aett. I. 27; Myth. Vat. 1. 179.) H. J. R. 

ANTIGONUS (i) I (probably 382-301 B.C.), son of 
Philip, a Macedonian noble, first appears holding a 
command in Alexander’s army (334). He was left as 
satrap of Phrygia (333). In Alexander’s lifetime he did 
useful work in Asia Minor, but he gave no indication 
of his future greatness. His opportunity came when 
his friend Antipater (q.v. 1) gave him command over the 
ro3'al army in Asia (321). His successful campaigns 
against the ‘rebels’ Alcetas (326) and Eumenes (320 and 
318-316), and the death of Antipater (319), gave A., 
alone of the generals, a prospect of reuniting all Alexan- 
der’s empire under himself, and this became his unceas- 
ing aim. The result was a coalition of the ‘separatist’ 
generals against him (Cassander in Macedonia, Ptolemy 
in Egypt, and Lysimachus in Thrace), but the war 
(315-311) left him as strong as before, though the 
occupation of Babylon and the Eastern satrapies by 
Seleucus (312) greatly reduced the area he controlled. 
The peace of 311 lasted only a year, and his separate 
attempts to crush Seleucus (3 10-309), Ptolemy (306-305), 
and Cassander (304-302) finally convinced them all (with 
Lysimachus) that A. must be crushed. In the decisive 
battle of Ipsus (in Phrygia) he was defeated and killed. 
Of his kingdom little is known. He is said to have 
governed well, and he certainly showed statesmanship 
in his policy towards the Greeks. His reputation rests 
on his greatness as a general, but in an age of peace 
he would probably have been a great ruler, and certainly 
could never have been a bad one. 

Diodorus bks. 18-20; Plutarch, Eumenes and Demetrius. W. W, 
Tam. CAHvi, ch. 15. G. T. G. 

ANTIGONUS (2) II (c. 320-239 B.C.), sumamed Gona~ 
tas (Euseb. i. 238 ; meaning unknown), son of Demetrius 
I and Phila, was in charge of Demetrius’ Greek posses- 
sions after 287. In 285, having lost much of Thessaly to 
Pyrrhus, he made peace ; on Demetrius’ death (284-283) 
he took the title of king. In 280 he marched on Macedon, 
but was repelled; Sparta meanwhile stirred up revolts in 
Greece. After a naval campaign he made a lasting peace 
with Syria (278) ; and having defeated 20,000 Gauls neat 
Lysimacheia, he seized Macedonia. For ten months 
Cassandreia resisted, but by 276, when he married 
Antiochus’ sister, Phila, he was aclmowledged king of 
Macedon. When in 274 Pyrrhus, back from Italy, 
attacked Macedon, many Macedonians deserted; Anti- 
gonus suffered defeats (274-273) and lost Thessaly and 
upper Macedonia. In 272, however, Pyrrhus invaded 
Peloponnesus, and A. joined with Sparta to destroy him. 
He now re-established his power as far as Corinth. 
Shortly afterwards, subsidized by Egypt, Athens and 
Sparta began the Chremonidean War against him (267- 
263/2), which ended with the fall of Athens. After a 
short-lived truce (261), he defeated Ptolemy at sea off 
Cos (258), thus securing the Aegean, and peace followed 
in 235. In 250-249, instigated by Egypt, Alexander, his 
governor of Corinth, revolted, and held Corinth with 
Chalcis until his death. But after defeating Ptolemy at 
Ecp off Andros (246), Antigonus tricked Alexander’s 
widow, Nicaca, out of Acrocorinth (245). Tills fortress, 
however, Aratus seized in 243, and Antigonus’ subsequent 


Aetolian alliance proved fruitless ; to this period belongs 
his patronage of Peloponnesian tyrants. In 241-240 he 
made peace with Achaea, and died in spring 239. 

Blunt, honest, and tenacious, A. won not only Mace- 
don, but also its people. Himself a philosopher, he 
gathered about him poets, philosophers, and historians; 
and his long reign, despite vicissitudes, re-established 
Macedon as a nation. 

Ancient sources: Plut. Demetr., Pyrrh., Aral.; Justin, bks. 16 ff. 
For the early years the tradition echoes Hieronymus of Cardia, for 
the later the pro-Spartan Phylarchus. Inscriptions important. 
Modem literature: W. W. Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas (1913): CAII 
vii; W. Fellmann, Antigonos Gonatas . . . und die griechischen 
Staaten (j 930). F. W. \V. 

ANTIGONUS (3) III , (c. 263-221 b.c.), sumamed 
Doson, son of Demetrius the Fair (who was half-brother of 
Antigonus II), became guardian to Philip V on Demetrius 
II’s death (229) and married Philip’s mother Phthia 
(Chryseis). After expelling a Dardanian inroad he 
recovered most of Thessaly from invading Aetolians, but 
made an agreement leaving them Phthiotic Achaea, and 
renounced the re-establishment of Macedonian influence 
beyond Thermopylae. Early in 227, as sequel to a 
threatened mutiny by the army assembly, he took the 
title of king. An expedition to Caria in 227 was probably 
directed against Ptolemy : it brought acquisitions in the 
Aegean, alliances in Crete, and temporary gains in Caria; 
but the islands generally remained independent, and 
Macedonian sea-power now rapidly decayed. Meanwhile 
the Achaean League was crumbling before Cleomenes; 
in 227-226 A. received Achaean envoys favourably, and in 
224, on Aratus’ promise of Acrocorinth, he led his troops 
to the Isthmus. In two campaigns he recovered Arcadia, 
and in winter 224 set up a Confederacy of Leagues, with 
himself as president. In 222 he crushed Cleomenes at 
Sellasia and occupied Sparta. But immediately he was 
summoned to expel the Illyrians from Macedon; having 
burst a blood-vessel in battle, he died in summer 221,' 
after providing for Philip’s succession. 

The Achaean alliance and the Confederacy stamp A. 
as a statesman of generous vision. His policy mainly 
followed traditional lines; but his rehabilitation.of Mace- 
don gave it new life and a strong material background 
for Philip’s wilder policies. 

Ancient sources: Polyb. 2; Plut. Cleom., Aral.', Justin, bk. 28. 
Modem literature: W. W. Tam, CAH vii; 'Phthia-Chryseis , 
Athenian Studies presented to IF. 5 . Ferguson (U.S.A. 1940), 483 ff.; 
P. Treves, Athenaeum, 1934-5; S. Dow and C. F. Edson,Harv.Stud. 
1937: J- V. A. Fine, AJPhil. 1940. F. W. W, 

ANTIGONUS (4) of Carystus (fl. 240 b.c.), bronze- 
worker and writer, lived at Athens in touch with the 
Academy; worked under Attains I at Pergamum. 

WoRits. An inferior anecdotal collection sundves, the 
(1) 'Icrropiiov vapaSd^oju awaycoyy (O. Keller, Her. Nat. 
scr. Graec.Min. i. 8f.); Diog. Laert.and Athenaeus contain 
fragments from (2) Lives of Philosophers, personal charac- 
ter-sketches of contemporaries; (3) various works of 
art-history; (4) JTeptAefecu? (Ath. 3. 88a; 7. 297 a; prob- 
ably this A.). 

A reliable biographer with a flowing, periodic style, 
A. achieved considerable popularity. He helped to make 
the statues which celebrated Attains’ Gallic victory. 

U. von Wilamowitz-Mocllcndorff, A. v. Karystos (i 881). F. W. W. 

ANTILOCHUS, in mythology, son of Nestor (q.v. _i), 
mentioned several times in the Iliad as a brave warrior 
and a fine runner (c.g. 15. 569-70). He brings Achilles 
the news of Patroclus’ death (18. 2 ff.), drives cleverly in 
the chariot-race (23. 402 ff.), and courteously cedes the 
second prize to Menclaus (596). His death is mentioned 
{Od. 3. in); it took place {Aethiopis, whence Pindar, 
Pyth. 6. 28 ff.) while he was defending his father against 
Memnon, when Paris had killed one of Nestor’s horses 
and he called Antilochus to lus help. H. J. R* 
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ANTIMACHUS (i) (probably b. c. 444), of Colophon, 
poet and scholar. It is possible that he competed in a 
poetic contest at the Lysandreia in Samos before Lysan- 
der(dicd 395), cf. Pint. Lys. 18. 8. Further, the evidence 
of Hermesianax, fr, 7, 41-6 and [Plutarch], Gant, ad 
ApolL 9. 106 b may be accepted that he loved one Lyde 
(probably his mistress, not liis wife), and wrote his 
narrative elegy with that title, a collection of ‘heroic 
misfortunes’, to console himself for her loss. Finally 
Hcraclidcs Ponticus (fr. 91 Voss) records that Plato sent 
Hcraclidcs to Colophon to collect A.’s poems. It is, 
therefore, probable that A. died fairly early in the fourth 
century n.c. 

Works. Our sources mention five poems; Thchats, 
Lyde, Dcltoi, Artemis, lachine (?). The Tbchais was an 
epic narrating the first expedition against Thebes. For 
his material A. probably drew not only on the Epic Cycle 
but also on lyric and tragic versions of the story of Thebes. 
The Lyde comprised at least two boolrs, probably con- 
sidcr.ably more in view of A.’s reputation for prolixity, 
which the fragments detailing the voyage of the Argo 
seem to justify. Other legends mentioned included those 
of Demeter’s wanderings, Bellerophon, and Oedipus. 
It is clear that except for the metre there was very little 
that was elegiac about the Lyde. Though it is possible 
that the poem contained a preface in which A. explained 
the circumstances that had produced it, there is no 
evidence that once embarked he turned aside from his 
narration of 'heroic misfortunes’ to bewail his own. The 
laments which according to Hermesianax filled the poem 
must have been those of the heroes and heroines. Though 
others, e.g. Mimnermus, had inserted references to myth 
into their elegies, A. was the real founder of Narrative 
Elegy and found many imitators. The Dcltoi (? Tablets) 
was perhaps a collection of short poems (? in elegiacs). 
The Artemis, if the first part of PMilan. 17 contains 
excerpts from this poem, was written in hexameters and 
its cr.reful recording of the goddess’s titles and cults 
recalls the Hymn to Artemis of Callimachus. 

Later writers praised A. for his sobriety and virility, 
qualities which perhaps explain Plato’s liking for his 
verse. But Callimachus (fr. 74 b) found him stodgy and 
involved. What little survives seems to justify the more 
unfavourable verdict. But A.’s real importance is that 
ns a scholar (he edited Homer) no less than poet he anti- 
cipated by some 100 years the scholar-poets of Alexan- 
dria. Unlike his post-Cyclic predecessors, Pisander and 
Panyassis, he not only borrowed without change from 
early Epic, but also practised all the arts of ‘interpreta- 
tion’, variation, and contamination which were to become 
so popular with the Hellenistic poets, and not least with 
Callimachus. In language, too, A. anticipates the Alexan- 
drians. The scanty fragments contain many ‘glosses’, 
neologisms, and obscure periphrases. 

Text: B. Wyss, ylmimnchi Cuhphonii IttUquiae (1936); for 
PMilan. 17 see also A. VoRliano, Papiri della Ji. Vnivertiti di 
Milano i (1937), 41-65. G. Wcnticl, ’Antimachos (24)’, in /'ll' i. 
2433-6. E. A. B. 

ANTIMACHUS (a) of Tcos, see epic cvcle. EGF, p. 

247- 

ANTINUOPOLIS (Sheikh AbSdeh), in Middle Eg>-pt, 
founded in a.d. 130 by Hadrian in memory of Antinous, 
stood cast of the Nile at the head of a new road to the 
lU'd Sea. Its constitution was Greek, modelled on that of 
Naucratis, with special privileges ; hcllcnizcd inhabit-ants 
were brought, e.g., from Ptolcmais ; it was also the metro- 
polis of an Egyptian nomc. After Diocletian it was the 
e.dministrative centre of the Thcbaid. Considerable 
ttmains of public buildings existed in iSoo, but have 
been destroyed. The ccntctcrics were excavated by 
Gayct, the mounds explored for papyri by Johnson. 

E. J.vnml. Ihitrifjion de fTejt fe, Amiqu-i!/!, rh. 15.1)!). 53-6* : 
1- Kahn, An’in-ar.-lit (iqis): I. Juhmjn, 'Antinee and i» 
{JPs-dnK, tqit): H. I. Bi'.i, JKS 1940, 133-47. J- G- M- 


ANTINOUS (i), in mythology, chief of Penelope’s 
suitors, son of Eupeithes (Od. 1. 383) ; killed by Odysseus 
(22. 8 ff.). 

ANTINOUS (2) (b. c. a.p. i 10-12), Greek-born at 
Bithynium (= Claudiopolis) Bithyniae. His beauty and 
grace^ made him Hadrian’s favourite; accompanying 
Hadrian up the Nile in 130, he was drowned, to Hadrian’s 
bitter grief. His royal friendship and tragic death (some 
said he gave his life for Hadrian) aroused almost legen- 
dary fame. Deified, he was commemorated by tlte 
Egyptian city Antinoopolis (q.v.), and by cults, festivals, 
and statues in many lands. 

B. W. Henderson, Life and Principate of the Emperor Hadrian 
(1923), 130 ff.; sec also PIR’, A 737. C. H. V. S. 

ANTIOCH (AvTid^eia) (i), capital of Selcucid Syria, 
on the left bank of the Orontes, some 15 miles from the 
sea, was founded in 300 B.c. by Selcucus I, who trans- 
ferred thither the 5,300 Athenian and Macedonian 
settlers whom Antigonus had planted at Antigoncia 
nearby in 307. These settlers occupied the first quarter 
of the city; the second was filled with the native inhabi- 
tants; a third and fourth were added by Seleucus II 
and Antiochus IV, no doubt for fresh settlers ; Antiochus 
HI after 189 b.c. enrolled exiled Aetolians and Euboeans 
in the city. Antioch also contained a large Jewish com- 
munity, whose privileges were said to go back to Seleucus 
I. From the reign of Antiochus IV, who built a new 
council chamber, the city issued a municipal coinage, 
and from 149 to 147 autonomous coins as one of the 
Brother Peoples. Since it was the royal capital, its people 
played a large part in the dynastic revolutions of the 
later Scleucid era. After an interlude of Armenian rule 
(83-66) it was annexed by Pompey (64) and became the 
capital of the province of Syria; it was freed by Caesar 
(47). Having sided with Pcsccnnius Niger it was in 
A.D. 194 degraded by Septimius Severus to a village of 
Laodicca, but was in 201 restored to its fonner rank, 
to which Caracalla added the title of colony. Antioch 
had a council numbering i ,200 and its people were divided 
into eighteen tribes : it ruled a ver>’ extensive territorj’. 
It was one of the greatest cities of the East, disputing the 
primacy with Alexandria. Its wealth must have been 
derived from its administrative position and from com- 
merce: no industries are recorded save the Imperial 
mint. The scanty ruins arc being cxca3’atcd (Attlioch 
on the Orontes i (1934), cd. G. W. Elderkin; ii (1938), 
cd. R. Stillwell). 

K. O. MQIIcr, Antiquitates Antioehenae {1S39); E. S. Bouchicr, 
A Short Hittory of Antioch (1921). A. H. M. J. 

ANTIOCH (2) (Pisidian: Avrioxcia HiaSiaq or morc 
correctly nrpoq IJiotSlav ‘towards Pisidia’), a city in 
Phrygia (so Strabo, confirmed by inscriptions), lying 
near the Pisidian border, called ‘the Pisidian’ to distin- 
guish it from the other Phrygian Antiocli on thc Maean- 
der, and hence xsTongly assigned to Pisidia by Pliny 
and others. It was a Selcucid foundation, settled by 
colonists from Magncsia-on-tlic-Macande_r, occupying 
a plateau above the river Antliios (mentioned on its 
coins) close to the modem Yalovac. It svas declared free 
by the Romans after the defeat of Antiochus the Great, 
but passed under Roman control as part of the kingdom 
of Amyntas (sec caeatia) in 25 n.c., and about the same 
time was made a Roman colony with the name Caesarea 
Antiochia. The colony was linked by military roads svith 
the other colonics subsequently founded by Augustus to 
control Pisidia. Near it was a wealthy hierort of Men 
Askacnos with wide estates and numcroua tcmplc-rerfs 
(hierodithi, q.v.), the site of svhich hw recently btyn 
excasTitcd. In the provinci.al reorganization of Diocletian 
Antioch W.1S assigned to Pi'^idia. 

Jon«, Citin (tee Ind«). 


vr, C. 
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ANTIOCH (3) {Margiana, modem Merv) was founded 
apparently by Alexander, destroyed by Asiatics, and 
refounded by Antiochus I. Here in a mountain-girt 
fertile plain a land-route from Seleuceia branched, 
forming sillc-routes, (i) through Samarkand, (ii) through 
Balkh, to central Asia; a third went south through Herat 
and the Bolan Pass to India. E. H. W. 

ANTIOCH-IN-PERSIS {4), the lonaca polis (‘Greek- 
town’) of Ptolemy 6. 4. 2, probably stood on the Gulf of 
Bushire, whence a road must have run up to Persepolis, 
as now to Shiraz. It was founded by Seleucus I and re- 
colonized and enlarged by Magnesia-on-the-Maeander 
for Antiochus I (OGI 233). It was a Greek city, with 
Council, Assembly, and Prytanies, i.e. division into 
tribes ; it worshipped the gods of Magnesia, and was the 
local centre for the official cult of the Seleucid dynasty. 

W. W. T. 

ANTIOCHUS (i) I (Soter) (324-262 or 261 b.c.), son 
of Seleucus I (q.v.) and the Bactrian Apama. He ruled 
the eastern Seleucid territories from 293/2, and took 
over Seleucus’ young wife Stratonice (whether for 
romantic or political reasons). On his accession (280) he 
renounced his father’s ambitions in the West, and his 
treaty (279) with Antigonus (q.v. 2) Gonatas formed the 
basis of peace and friendship with Macedonia throughout 
the century. Northern Asia Minor, and later much of its 
southern and western coast, slipped from his grasp, the 
latter being lost mainly to Egypt (‘First Syrian War’, 
276-272, and war of 266-261). His chief exploit 
was his defeat of the Gallic invaders of Asia Minor 
(276 — ‘the Elephant Victory’), which earned him his 
cult-name ‘Soter’. Of his personal character and internal 
policy little is known, except that he was the greatest 
founder of cities after Alexander (see colonization, 
HELLENISTIC). His elder son Seleucus became co-regent 
in the East (280), but proved a failure, and may even 
have been executed for treason. G. T. G. 

ANTIOCHUS (2) II (Theos) (c. 287-247 B.c.), second 
son of Antiochus I and Stratonice. His reign (com- 
mencing 262 or 261) comprises tlie most obscure period 
of Seleucid history. Most of the known facts bear on 
his relations with Egypt, and show that, by the ‘Second 
Syrian War’ (260-255), in alliance with Macedonia, he 
recovered most of what Antiochus I had lost, namely 
the coast of Asia Minor (except Pergamum, Caria, and 
Lycia) and places in Coele Syria. His Egyptian marriage, 
however (to Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy II, 252), and 
repudiation of Laodice with her children, created a 
‘succession question’ which became acute on his death. 

G. T. G. 

ANTIOCHUS (3) III (‘the Great’) (241-187 b.c.), 
second son of Seleucus II (q.v.), succeeded (223) to a 
kingdom already reduced by separatist movements (Bac- 
tria and Parthia), which threatened to spread to Media, 
Persia, and Babylonia and to Asia Minor (see achaeus 3). 
His aim from the first was to restore and expand. His 
first attempt to conquer Ptolemaic Syria and Palestine 
was foiled by a Ptolemaic victory at Raphia (‘Fourth 
Syrian War’ 219-216). But by his ‘Anabasis’ in the East 
(212-206) he acquired Armenia, and regained Parthia and 
Bactria, as vassal kingdoms; and his demonstrations in 
‘India’ (Cabul valley) and ‘Arabia’ (across the Persian 
Gulf) earned him, like Alexander, the title of ‘Great’. 

But Antiochus’ expansion policy was ruined by his 
failure to recognize the advent of a new Power in the 
eastern Mediterranean, Rome. His notorious secret 
treaty with Philip V of Macedonia to partition the over- 
seas possessions of Eg^^pt (202) was not directed against 
Rome ; but the Senate, already suspicious of Philip, took 
alarm when Antiochus, after conquering Ptolemaic Syria 
and Palestine (202-198), invaded Europe to recover 


Thrace (196). In the protracted diplomatic exchange of 
196-193 he and the Senate were at cross purposes, and 
finally he lost patience and invaded Greece. He was 
defeated by the Romans in two land battles, at Thermo- 
pylae and Magnesia (ad Sipylum), and also lost a naval 
campaign to them. By the peace of Apamea (i88) the 
Seleucid Empire ceased to be a Mediterranean Power, 
though it remained a great continental Power in Asia. 
Despite these errors of judgement in dealing with Rome, 
the triumphs of his youth, his unfailing energy, and his 
high conception of the Seleucid task in Asia suggest that 
Antiochus really was a great man. 

Ancient sources: the most important is Polybius, directly in 
bks. 2-21 (ed. BQttner-Wobst), and indirectly in Livy bks. 30-8. 
Modem literature: M. Holleaux, Rome, la Grice, et les monarchies 
heUinUtiques (1921), and in CAH viii, chs. 6, 7; W. W. Tara, 
ibid. vii. 723 ff. G. T. G. 

ANTIOCHUS (4) IV (Epiphanes) (c. 21 5-163 b.c.), third 
son of Antiochus III, became king in 175. The tradition 
about him is unfavourable, mainly because of his policy 
towards the Jews. He controlled Judaea firmly (if tact- 
lessly), because it was strategically important as a 
frontier province; and he wished to hellenize the Jews, 
because he believed in hellenization in general. But the 
result, apparent only after his death, was to stimulate 
and revive Jewish nationalism. Despite his reputation 
for eccentricity, Antiochus was probably a sound states- 
man: his policy of urbanization, especially in the East, 
represents a notable achievement at this date. His 
Egyptian war (169-168), ‘preventive’ in motive, could 
certainly have achieved the annexation of Egypt, had 
Rome not intervened. Finally, the Eastern expedition, 
on which he met his death, shows that he was alive to the 
nascent danger from Parthia. G. T. G 

ANTIOCHUS (s) V (Eupator) (c. 173-162 b.c.), son of 
Antiochus IV, reigned less than two years through the 
regent Lysias, and was put to death in Antioch when 
Demetrius I (q.v. 8) arrived from Rome to claim his 
throne. G. T. G. 

ANTIOCHUS (6) VI (Epiphanes Dionysus) (c. 148- 
138 B.C.), son of Alexander (q.v. 10) Balas and Cleopatra 
Thea (daughter of Ptolemy VI). In the revolt at Antioch 
against Demetrius II (q.v. 4) he was put forward by the 
general Diodotus (later called Tryphon) as heir to the 
throne formerly usurped by his father. Tryphon soon 
deposed (142) and later killed him (138). G. T. G. 

ANTIOCHUS (7) VII (SiDETEs) (c. 1 59-1 29 b.c.), second 
son of Demetrius I (q.v. 3) of Syria, succeeded Ws 
brother Demetrius II, who had become a prisoner in 
Parthia (139). Able and energetic, he quickly defeated 
and killed the pretender Tryphon in Antioch (138)1 
reconquered Palestine (135-134), and temporarily re- 
covered Babylonia from Parthia (130). But his eventual 
defeat and death in battle against the Parthians brought 
about the final loss of the Seleucid provinces in the East. 

G.T.G. 

ANTIOCHUS (8) (Hierax) (c. 263-226 b.c.), second son 
of Antiochus II and Laodice, became independent ruler 
of Seleucid Asia Minor when his brother Seleucus II 
was occupied with the ‘Third Syrian War’ (246-241). 
He defeated Seleucus’ attempt to recover Asia Minor 
(‘War of the Brothers’, c. 239-236), allying himself with 
traditional enemies of the Seleucid House, Pontus, 
Bithynia, and Galatians. This last alliance, however, 
embroiled him with the rising power of Attains I of 
Pergamum, who drove him from Asia Minor_(236-228). 
After an unsuccessful attempt to raise Syria and the • 
East against Seleucus, he became an exile (227), and 
died by violence in Thrace. G. T. G. 
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ANTIOCHUS (9) of Syracuse, Greek logographer of 
the fifth century D.c., author of a history of Sicily in 
Ionic, reaching from Cocalus to 424 n.c., and of Italy. 
His style, according to Strabo (p. 254), was simple and 
old-fashioned. See HiSToniOGHAPiiy, creek, para. 2. 

FUG i. 181-4. J. D. D. 

ANTIOCHUS (10) of Ascalon (b. c. 130-120 b.c.), 
founder of the 'fifth Academy’, became the pupil, at 
Athens, of Philo (q.v.) of Larissa and of the Stoic 
Mnesarchus. In 88 he accompanied Philo to Rome, and 
made the acquaintance of L. Lucullus. He had probably 
already reacted against the teaching of Philo, and he soon 
abandoned the Scepticism of tlie Middle and New 
Academy and reverted to the teaching of the Old 
Academy. He was head of the Academy at Athens in 
79-78, when Cicero attended his lectures. He joined 
Lucullus again at the time of the Second Mithridatic 
War (73), and died about 68. His doctrine was an 
eclectic one in which he maintained the essential agree- 
ment of die Academic, Peripatetic, and Stoic philo- 
sopliies; in spite of lack of originality he had much 
influence. Cicero quotes liim frequently. 

Pfl' i. 2493. H. M. Strachc, D. Eklcktisismus v. Ar.tiochot v. 
Atkalon (1921). W. D. R. 

ANTIOCHUS (11) of Athens (not later than a.d. 300), 
author of a popular compilation of astrological lore. 

Ed. A. Olivieri, Cat. Cod. Astr. i. 108, and F. Boll, ib. vii. 128. 
PR' i. 2494 and Suppl. 4. 32. 

ANTIOPE (VlpTidiDj), in mythology, daughter of the 
river Asopus (Od. ii. 260) or Nycteus, king of Bocotia 
(tragedians, especially Euripides, sec schol. ad loc.). Her 
story has come dotvn chiefly through Euripides’ tragedy 
Antiopc, now lost (see amphion). Zeus loved her and 
approached her in the form of a satyr (Ov. Met. 6. no; 
Nonnus, Dion. 16. 243). She then fled from her father 
to Sicyon, where she married Epopeus ; Nycteus, dying 
by his own hand, bade his brother Lycus punish her. 
He attacked Sicyon, killed Epopeus, and carried Antiopc 
off. Either then (Apollod. 3. 43), at Eleutherac, or 
before meeting Epopeus (Hyg. Fab. 8. 2) she bore her 
twin sons. Lycus and his wife Dirce put her in a 
dungeon and tormented her till at length she escaped; 
see further ampiuon. H. J. R. 

ANTIPATER (i) CAyrl-uaTpos) (397-319 B.c.), Mace- 
donian general. He was one of Pliilip ll’s right-hand 
men in war and in diplomacy; in 347-346 he helped to 
negotiate tlic peace between Philip and Athens. After 
Philip’s dcatli he aided Alexander in tlie struggle for the 
succession, and during Alexander’s absence in the East 
he was governor of Macedonia and ‘general of Europe’ 
(334-323). He made himself disliked in Greece by giving 
support to oligarchs and to tyrants, but he obtained the 
assistance of the Greek League founded by Philip, when 
Agis III (q.v.) of Sparta organized rebellion against Mace- 
don, and defeated him decisively at Megalopolis (330). 

After the death of Alexander, Antipatcr was caught 
by surprise when the Athenians, Actolians, and Thessa- 
li-ins rose in revolt, and had to sustain a siege in Lamia; 
but after tlie nrTiv.il of Macedonian reinforcements and 
a victory at Crannon he broke up the rebel league 
(323-322). He now imposed a more oligarchic form of 
government upon Athens and drove Demosthenes, whose 
surrender he demanded, to commit suicide. In 321 he 
joined a coalition of Macedonian generals against the 
regent Pcrdiccas, and after Pcrdiccas’ death he obtained 
the regency from a conference of gencraks at Triparadisus 
in Syria. I le remained a loj*al servant of the Macedonian 
dynasty, and his death in 3x9 precipitated the break-up 
of .Alexander's empire. 

tH'iiinrin. bt». i7-iS. f.rnir:. J. Ksmt, ir. t.v.'.Actif-tre*’; 

UW'c, .‘^uxjr.Jtfreii.h ii, no. 94. C. 


ANTIPATER (2) of Tarsus (2nd c. n.c.). Stoic, successor 
of Diogenes (q.v. 3) of Babylon as head of the school at 
Athens and teacher of Panactius. He defended himself 
in many writings against tlie criticisms of Camcadcs, and 
committed suicide at a great age. His views differed 
litde from those of Chry’sippus. Named w'orks: JTepl 
6 ewv, IJepl pavTiicijs. His definition of the end of life 
(Stob. Eel. 2, p. 76, ri, cd. Wachsmuth) has some 
importance in the history of ethics. 

Testimoma and fragments: in H. von Amim, SVF tii. 244-38. 

pjy i. 2313. vv. 5 . R. 

ANTIPATER (3) of Sidon (fl. 130 n.c.), Greek epi- 
grammatist, knew and influenced Q. Lutatius Catulus 
and other Republican poets (Cic. Dc Or. 3. 194). The 
Greek Anthology contains about seventy-five of his 
epigrams — mostly artificial epitaphs and cpidcictic 
pieces. With his passion for rhetorical effect, he occa- 
sionally strikes out a fine phrase, but he is usu.ally trivial 
or strained. For his life and character, see Meleager 
(Anth. Pal. 7. 428). 

P. Waltz, de A. Sidanio (tgofi), G. if. 

ANTIPATER (4) of Tyre _(ist c. n.c.), who introduced 
Cato of Utica to tlie Stoic philosophy, died shortly 
before 44 n.c. Works: IJepl koS^kovtos, IIcpl Koopov, 
IJcpl ovalas, IJepl tpv)(rjs, IJepl yd/iou, IIcpi yvmiKos 
avp^iwocws. 

PW i. 2316. 

ANTIPATER (5) of Thcssalonica _(ist c. n.c.-ist c. 
A.D.), Greek epigrammatist, bcc.imc in about ii n.c. a 
client of L. Calpumius Piso Frugi, the cultured states- 
man for whose sons Horace wrote the Ars Poctica. His 
latest datable poem belongs to the years a.d. 12-15. 
In the Greek Anthology there are about eighty of his 
epigrams — graceful, witty, and unimportant; liis attitude 
to life and art closely resembles Ovid’s. 

C, Cicborius, RBmische Studicn (1Q22), viii. 6 . G.Il. 


ANTIPHANES (c. 388-c. 31 1 b.c. (Capps, AfP/iil.xxi 
(1900), 54 ff.)). Middle Comedy poet (two poets, some 
think), of foreign birth, was granted Athenian citizenship 
byDcmosthcncs(Anon. De Con:.) ;wrotemany pIays(?26o, 
? 365), some to be read, others to be produced elsewhere 
than at Athens: about izo titles arc known, includingMv- 
Opu}7Toyov:a(POxy. iii. 427). Many titles dcnotcmytliologi- 
cal burlesques (jlStavt?, lA^poBlrris yovaC), some arc from 
occupations Clorpos, KtOapipSos, even TpiraywvioTrjs) or 
characters (‘i4ypoi>coy,0iAo77dTtap),other3arcpropcrnamcs 
(Neorrls, Xpvols), andafcwarcofunusualtype — Ilol-qais 
(fr. 191, comparison of Tragedy and Comedy), i 7 apo(/uoi 
(introducing a character like Sam Weller, whose speech 
islarish in proverbs), / 7 po^Aij/io and Earr^fiu) (both dealing 
in riddles, spoken in hexameters). Over 300 fragments 
survive, of varied content (fr. i, parody of Sophocles; 
fr. 18, parody of Euripidean prologue; frs. 52, 182, 
ridicule of dithyTambic bombast; fr. 55, lesson in 
cottabos-plajdng; fr. 85, contempt for old-fashioned 
poetry; fr. 122, on the Lyceum; frs. 124, 169, rcrcrcnccs 
to Philip of Maccdon and Demosthenes; fr. 221, cynical 
humour at the expense of matrimony; fr. 304, speech 
frozen in winter, thawed out in summer). 

FCG iii. 3 ff.; CAF ii. I2 ff. W G. \V. 


ANTIPHATES, in mythology, king of the gigantic 
Lacstrygonians in the Odyssey (10. 106). On Odysseus 
sending three of his crew to inquire who the people .arc, 
he kills one for liis dinner, the others escaping. His 
people then destroy all Odysseus' fleet save his own rhijx. 


ANTIPHILUS of Byzantium (ist c. n.c.-ist c. a.d.), 
Greek epigrammatist, can be dated by his poem on 
Tiberius' retirement to Rhodes (s n.c.-A.o. 2) in Anth. 
Pal. 9. 17S. He has a'uou: fifty poems in the Greek 
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Anthology, more than half of which are rhetorical 
paradoxes, or descriptions of queer accidents in which 
the hunter is caught or the biter bit. But three or four 
(e.g. 9. 71, 546) are vivid and forcible. In his love of 
point and surprise, he was a direct predecessor of Martial. 

K. Prinz, Martial u. das griech. Epig. (1911): K. Muller, Die 
Epig. des Antiphilos v. Byzanz (1935). G. H. 

ANTIPHON (i) (c. 480-41 1 B.C.), &e Attic orator. A man 
of strong aristocratic prejudices, he never, or very seldom, 
appeared in court or spoke in public, but gained a great 
reputation by speeches composed for others. He sud- 
denly came to the front in 41 1 B.c. as the brain of the 
oligarchic conspiracy, and was the leader of the extremists 
against the moderate counsels of Theramenes. He went 
with Phrynichus and eight others to negotiate peace with 
Sparta in the hope of obtaining support for the oligarchs. 
The mission failed, and the murder of Phrynichus was 
followed shortly by the fall of the Four Hundred and the 
flight of the leaders to Decelea. Antiphon and Arche- 
ptolemus remained, and were tried, condemned, and 
executed. A. delivered, in his own defence, the finest 
speech of the kind which had ever been heard (Thuc. 
8. 68). When congratulated by Agathon on its brilliance, 
he replied that he would rather have satisfied one man 
of good taste than any number of common people (Arist. 
Eth. Eud. i232*'7). 

2. Works. The tetralogies are oratorical exercises de- 
signed to show in outline how speeches should be com- 
posed both for attack and defence. Each set contains 
(a) the prosecutor’s opening speech, (6) the first speech 
for the defence, (c) the prosecutor’s reply, and (d) the 
defendant’s conclusion. First Tetralogy: a murder case 
tried before the Areopagus. Second Tetralogy: a boy 
has been accidentally killed by a javelin in the gymnasium, 
and the boy who lulled him is charged with murder. 
Third Tetralogy: an old man, assaulted by a young man, 
has died of his wounds. The Murder o/Herodes deals with 
a real case. Herodes and the accused were on a voyage 
together; one night H. went ashore and disappeared; 
later, his companion was accused of murder. It is 
possible that the charge was trumped up to injure the 
defendant’s father, who was unpopular in Mytilene on 
political grounds (§§74-80). On the Choreutes (c. 412 
B.C.), defence of a choregus who has accidentally caused 
the death of a boy singer by giving him a drug to improve 
his voice. Against a Stepmother: a young man accuses 
his stepmother of having employed a slave-woman to 
poison his father. This may be a rhetorical exercise. 
A few fragments of other speeches survive ; some of these 
may be the work of Antiphon (2), the sophist. 

3. When Antiphon began to write there was no tradi- 
tion of prose style in the Attic dialect. His contemporary 
Gorgias wrote in Attic, but his influence cannot have 
been much felt before 427 B.C., when he first visited 
Athens. A., then, was free to make experiments. The 
result was a style which, though crude at times, is always 
vigorous and precise. He was the first of extant writers 
to pay careful attention to ‘periodic’ expression, as 
opposed to the ‘running’ style, which is more suitable 
to narrative than to argument. He indulges freely in 
antithesis both of word and of thought, and is able to join 
together clauses so neatly balanced that they correspond 
even in the number of syllables. In vocabulary, he avoids 
colloquialisms, and has some partiality for poetical words. 
Some of the peculiarities of Thucydides may be traced 
to his influence. 

4. He established a standard form of structure — an 
introduction, describing the circumstances of the case; 
a narration of the facts ; arguments and proofs, sometimes 
interspersed with evidence; lastly, a peroration. 

5. His manner is as dignified as his style ; he frequently 
appeals to divine law, which punishes the guilty even 
though he may escape human justice; he avoids persona- 


lities, though in the Herodes the speaker exhibits a 
righteous indignation against his persecutors. He relies 
on a priori probabilities (arguments from character, etc.) 
at least as much as on the evidence of witnesses. 

For general bibliography see ATTIC orators. Text: Blass- 
Thalheim (Teubner, 1914). Te-xt and Translation: Gemet (Bud^). 
Index: F. L. van Cleef (U.S.A. 1895). J. F. D. 

ANTIPHON (2) of Athens (sth c. b.c.), contemporary’ 
with Antiphon the orator and often confused with him, 
sophist and interpreter of dreams, mentioned by Xeno- 
phon and Aristotle as an opponent of Socrates. Works: 
/^■tjOeta, IJepl opovoiag, TIoXitikos, Uepl Kptoeois 
ovelpmv. 

Testimonia and frs. in Diels, Vorsokr.‘ ii. 334-70. FW i. 2529. 

W. D.R. 

ANTIPHON (3), tragic poet at the court of the Elder 
Dionysius of Syracuse, by whom he was put to death 
(Plut. Qtiomodo adul. 27; Philostr. VS i. 15. 3). 

TGF 792. 

ANTISTHENES (i) (c. 4SS-c. 360 B.c.'(Diod. 15. 76)), 
son of Antisthenes of Athens and of a Thracian woman 
(Diog. Laert. 6. i ; Seneca, Constant. 18. 5), one of 
the most devoted followers of Socrates (Xen. Symp. 8. 
4; Mem. 3. II. 17). He was considered founder of the 
Cynic sect (Diog. Laert. i. 15; 6. 13) and probably 
influenced the philosophy of Diogenes of Sinope, from 
whose nickname d kvojv the name of that sect is derived. 
He also influenced the doctrine of the Stoics. 

The main principles of his philosophy were the follow- 
ing. Happiness (evSaipovla) is based on virtue (aptTn). 
Virtue is based on knowledge and therefore can be 
taught. This is done through investigation into the 
meaning of words (ovopdrwv htloKexjits). For he who 
knows the meaning of a word knows also the thing 
which it denotes. Whoever Icnows what virtue is cannot 
but act virtuously. Whoever has attained this knowledge 
can never lose it. Most pleasures (rjBovai) are treacherous 
and do not contribute to happiness. Only the pleasure 
which is the result of exertion (novos) is lasting and tm- 
objectionable. The best government is that of the wise 
man. 

He revered Heracles because he led a life of virtue 
and exertion, and considered Cyrus the model of a wise 
monarch. He preferred Odysseus to Ajax because he 
considered wisdom superior to brutal strength. He 
wrote dialogues {Heracles, Aspasia, Cyrus, ProtrepUcus, 
and others), interpretations of Homer, and fictitious 
orations {Ajax, Odysseus). 

Aniisthenisfragmenta coll. A. W. Winckclmann (1842); Diogenes 
Laertius 6. 1-19; F. DQmmIcr, Antisthenica (1882); K. v. rntz, 
Hermes Ixii. 453-84; Rh. Mtts. N.F. Ixxxiv (i93S)i_l9~45: 
R. Dudley, A History of Cynicism (1937), 1-16; F. Soyre, Dtogena 
of Sinope (1938), 48-70; PW i. 2538. K. vonr. 

ANTISTHENES (2) of Rhodes (fl. early 2nd c. d.c.), 
wrote AiaSoyai ^iXoooijiaiv; also a history, perhaps of 
Rhodes, down to his own time (used by Polybius via 
Zeno), 

FHG ii. 274-83, 

ANTISTIUS (i) VETUS, Gaius (ist c. b.c.), under 
whose father Caesar had served in Spain, became Caesar s 
quaestor (date imcertain). In 45 B.C. in Syria he opposed 
Caecilius Bassus, but in 44 he joined the Liberators. 
He was legate of Octavian against the Salassi,(c. 34)1 
cos. suff. (30), and legate in Spain, perhaps as governor 
of Hispania Citerior (26-24). 

FIR, A 770; R. Syme, The Roman Revolution (i 939 )< s'® ‘^”j 

ANTISTIUS (2) LABEO, Marcus (d. before a.d. 22), 
one of the most prominent Roman jurists, lived in the 
time of Augustus. Of plebeian extraction, he was by 
political conviction a republican ; his official career 
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ended with tlie praetorship, for he refused the consulate 
offered to him by Augustus. In his legal work he 
showed great independence of mind and was a bold 
innovator (‘plurima innouarc instituit’). His learning was 
enormous : besides mastering his special branch of know- 
ledge, to which he was introduced by his father (who was 
also a jurist), and by other teachers, including Trebatius 
Testa and some of the disciples of Servius Sulpicius 
(qq.v.), he was expert in dialectics, in the history of 
Latin language and grammar, and in philosophy. Gellius 
(13. 10. i) emphasizes his knowledge of ancient Roman 
literature. Labeo was a voluminous writer: it was his 
practice to spend six months in every year with liis 
pupils in Rome, and to devote the remainder of the year 
to writing in the country. He is said to have written about 
400 volumes (Pompon. D/g. i. 2. 2. 47), We know from 
the citations by other jurists the titles of the following 
works of L. : Pithana (collection of decisions on individual 
cases, very instructive); Respoma-, Epislulae; a large 
treatise De lure Ponlificio (15 books) ; a commentary to the 
Praetor’s Edict. After his death his posthumous works, 
Posteriora (at least 40 vols.) were published. These arc 
known only by quotations in other jurists, and by a large 
Epitome made by Javolenus (q.v.) and freely excerpted 
by the compilators of the Digest. 

He was a contemporary of Ateius Capito (q.v.), and 
if Pomponius’ account is true, it was the political and 
personal antagonism between them which originated the 
schools of jurists named later Sabimani and Proadiant. 
Labeo enjoyed a high reputation not only with his con- 
temporaries but also with the best jurists of the classical 
epoch. It is notable that a leader of the Sabinians pub- 
lished an edition of his posthumous works, though he 
was a precursor of the opposite school. 

A. Pcrnicc, M, Andstius Labeo i (1873). O. Karlowa, Rom. 
Reehtigescliiehte i. 677 ff. (1882). P. Kriinar, Gesch. der Quellen 
det rhm. ReehtP (1912), 154 IT. A. B. & J. \V. D. 

AOTISTIUS (3) VETUS, Lucius (d. a.d. 65), consul 
witlt Nero in a.d. 55, was legate of Germania Superior 
(SS“6) and planned to connect the Rhine with the Rh6nc. 
In 62 he vainly urged his son-in-law Rubcllius Plautus to 
take up arms against Nero. Proconsul of Asia (c. 64), 
ho anticipated condemnation by suicide (65). He is 
perhaps the writer who was source for Pliny, HN 3-6. 

PIR', A 776; RilterlinR, Fasti des rom. Deutschland, 16; Schanz- 
Hosius, RBm. Litteratur ii (1935), 633. A. M. 

ANTIUM (modem Anzio), roadstead of Latium. 
^gends envelop its origin, but apparently it was Latin 
in the sixth century B.c. (Dion. Hal. i. 72; Polyb. 3. 22). 
Shortly thereafter Volsci captured it, and for 200 years 
Antium was apparently the principal Volscian city. Most 
fifth-century records concerning it, including the record 
of tlic Latin colony in 467, arc untrustworthy: the 
notorious annalist Valerius Antias hailed from here. 
But in the fourth century it was the centre of yolscian 
resistance to Rome, that ended only when Macnius (q.v.) 
raptured the Antiate fleet and made possible the eswb- 
Hsluncnt of a citizen colony, 338 (Livy bks. 2-8; Dion. 
Hal. bks. 4-10). Antiatc pirates, however, continued 
active even after 338 (Strabo 5. 232). After being sacked 
by Marius, Antium became a fashionable resort with 
celebrated tcmplcs(App. DCtv. t.6o',S- 26;Hor. Carm. 

35). Caligula and Nero were bom here and, like later 
emperors, patronized the town (Suet, Calig. 8 ; AVr. 6 ). 
Amium nevertheless gradually declined. A pre-Julian 
calendar, ruined villas, and famous objets sT art like the 
Apollo Belvedere have been found here. 

, K. Lfhmjnn-HartlcbcR, Ar.tiien UcferMr.ia^cn dts Mitctltneaes 
<19231,150. E.T.S. 

ANTONIA (i) (b. between 54 and 49 n.y), daughter 
of ilic triumv'ir M. Antonius and Antonia. Shc_ was 
protnised to the son of the triumvir Lepidus, but in 3-i 


married the rich Pythodorus of Tralles. Her daughter 
Pythodoris married Polemo I, king of Pontus. 

Mommsen, Eph.Epigr. i. 270; ii. 2O3. Drumann-Groebe, Gesch. 
Roms A 3S0. A. M. 

ANTONIA (2) AlAJOR (b. 39 b.c.), eldest daughter of 
M. Antonius and Octavia, was the wife of L. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus. Her son, Cn. Domitius, was Nero’s 
father. Tacitus (Ann. 4. 44; 12. 64) calls her Antonia 
Minor. 

P/il’, A 884. A.M. 

ANTONIA (3) MINOR (36 b.c.-a.d. 37), younger 
daughter of M. Antonius and Octavia, married tlie elder 
Drusus (c. 16 B.C.), and refused to marry again after his 
early death. She gave information to Tiberius leading to 
the discovery of the conspiracy of Sejanus. Gaius 
(Caligula) at first conferred numerous honours upon her, 
but later appears to have resented her interference (though 
the charge that he drove her to suicide is at least doubt- 
ful). Her children were Germanicus, Livllla, and 
Claudius (later emperor). 

Josephus, Ay 18. 0 ; Plutarch, Antony 87; Dio Cassius 51, 5S-60, 
and 66. G. W. R. 

ANTONIA (4), daughter of Claudius and Aelia Paetina, 
married in a.d. 41 Cn. Pompeius Magnus and afterwards 
Faustus Cornelius Sulla. Her first husband was put 
to death by Claudius, the second by Nero. She was 
killed some months after the Pisonian conspiracy, in 
which her complicity is doubtful. That her refusal to 
marry Nero after Poppaca’s death caused her condemna- 
tion is improbable. 

pm\ A 886. A. M. 

ANTONINIANUS (coin), sec aurelius (a), coinage, 
ROMAN, para. 15. 

ANTONINUS LBBERALIS, mythographer, probably 
of Antonine times, published a MeTapopjtusaeosv cruv- 
ayeoyf), based on Hellenistic sources, e.g. Nicandcr. 

Text. E; Martini, Mythosraphi graces ii. I, p. 61 : E. Oder, Dr 
Asitonino Liberali (1886). 

ANTONINUS PIUS {Titus Aurelius Fulvtis Boiouius 
Antoninus) (a.d. 86-161), bom at Lanuvium, was son 
of Aurelius Fulvius (of consular stock settled originally 
at Ncmausus) and Arria Fadilla (also of provincial but 
consular descent). He adopted a senatorial career, serving 
ns quaestor and praetor and (in 120) as consul; already 
he had married Faustina (q.v. 1). Appointed IVvircon- 
sularis, he administered this legal office in Etruria and 
Umbria, where he owned much property. Proconsul 
of Asia between 133 and 136, he gained fame for his 
integrity, and aftenvards joined Hadrian’s consilium. 
Scrupulous, loyal, and gentle, he thus c.imcd the respect 
of Hadrian, who, on the death of L. Aclius (q.v.), pro- 
posed him as successor. Antoninus was adopted by 
Hadrian (138), himself adopting both M. Annius Verus 
(= M. Aurelius, q.v.), Faustina’s nephew, and L. 
Ccionius Commodus (= L. Verus, q.v.), son of Aclius. 
During Hadrian’s Last months, Antoninus, now holder of 
proconsular and tribunician power, was virtual ruler: his 
authority and modest a.'gumcnis equally secured Hadri- 
an’s consecration. The succession (to July 138) was 
smooth: die Senate conferred on him the title ‘Pius’ 
(devout), and that of ’Augusta’ on Faustina. The title 
‘Pater Patriae’, refused at first, he accepted in 139, with 
the consulship (.afterwards held in 140 and 145)- 

2. His policy was unscnsational, but baicficcnt and 
mildly progressive. Accession-gifts were remitted ert- 
tircly for Italy, and as to one-half for the provinces. 
Italy (with its opportunities for a country gentleman's 
life) claimed, with Rome, l-.is chief attention, and returned 
to tenatori.tl control wills Use removal of Use Ji ’viri eon- 
svlcrres (S.II.A. M. Ar.t. rs. 0 ). Completely defertmsa! 
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to the Senate (of which no member was put to death), 
he nevertheless conceded it no new powers, and used his 
advisory consilium on all matters. General administration 
was increasingly centralized: rotation of office became 
slower, good officials (at home and abroad) remaining 
unchanged for years ; and permanent home-officials were 
consiliarii. Imperial control of jurisdiction continued, 
with experts to assist. 

3. Antoninus dispensed nine ‘liberalities’ (to a total of 
800 denarii a head) ; founded the ‘Puellae Faustinianac’ 
to commemorate Faustina (died 140-1); lightened the 
provincial burden of Imperial Posts ; helped many com- 
munities financially; and carried out much public 
building. But he cut down unnecessary public expendi- 
ture, and at his death left 675 million denarii in the 
Treasury (Dio Cass. 74. 8. 3). Modest and plain-living 
himself, he disciplined both freedmen and imperial 
procurators. Confiscation was rare, judicial clemency 
frequent. 

4. Foreign affairs, though Antoninus’ influence en- 
couraged peaceful settlement, were imeasy. About 140-1 
the British frontier was advanced (see wall of Antoni- 
nus) ; but the Brigantes were later to revolt. A restive 
Germany was further insulated by settling Britons in 
the Neckar lands. Revolt in Numidia and Mauretania 
(c. 145-50) was followed by Jewish and Egyptian risings. 
Dacian trouble (c. 158) caused the tripartition of the 
province under procurators (159). Kings were assigned 
to the Colchian Lazi ; to the Quadi ; and to the Armenians, 
whom Parthia was warned to leave untouched, though 
hostilities occurred later (ILS 1076) ; and Abgar of Edessa 
was admonished for aggressive conduct. 

5. With the succession assured, and himself — another 
Numa — high in respect, Antoninus quietly developed 
the centralization of government, relying chiefly on a 
friendly Senate. Rome and Italy (which he perhaps 
never quitted as emperor) were the focus of his pietas’, 
and his medallions (struck 140-4) advertising the coming 
gooth anniversary of Rome (147) show his conception 
of Rome’s spiritual ascendancy. He died at Lorium on 
7 March 161, entrusting the State to M. Aurelius. 
Deified by universal accord, he received all the usual 
honours. 
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ANTONIUS (i), Marcus (143-87 b.c.), was praetor in 
loz, consul in 99, and censor in 97. In 102 he made a 
preliminary drive against the pirates off the south coast 
of Asia Minor and established the province of Cilicia 
(q.v.). At Rome he gave support to the Optimates and 
opposed the party of Satuminus; he perished in the 
Marian massacres. Antonius was also a distinguished 
orator. Eschewing Greek refinements and appeals to 
emotion, he carried his point by sharp reasoning and 
skilful marshalling of his argument. None of his speeches 
has been preserved. 

Cicero, Brutus, 139-42. M. C. 

ANTONIUS (2) ‘CRETICUS’, Marcus (d. c. 72 
B.C.), son of (i) and father of the triumvir. He shared 
liis son’s amiable disposition and spendthrift habits. As 


praetor in 74 b.c. he was invested with a general com- 
miss on ( iniperium infinitum) on sea against the Mediterra- 
nean pirates, but showed none of tlie organizing ability 
which his task required. After some heavy requisitioning 
in Sicily he operated off the coasts of Liguria and Spain, 
where he perhaps assisted Pompey by cutting Sertorius’ 
sea communications (74-73). Leaving the west Mediter- 
ranean still exposed to pirate raids, he made further 
severe requisitions in the Aegean area, only to sustain 
an ignominious defeat in a pitched battle against the 
pirates of Crete (72). He died of illness shortly after- 
wards. 

P. Foucart, Journal des Savants 1906, 569 ff. M. C. 

ANTONIUS (3) HYBRBDA, Gaius, son of M. Anto- 
nius (i), a notorious spendtluift. Expelled from the 
Senate in 70 n.c., he stood for the consulship of 63 in 
association with Catiline. He was elected with Cicero, 
who won over his colleague from Catiline by surrendering 
to him the province of Macedonia. After Catiline’s 
flight to north Italy, A. took over the troops in Etmria, 
but was not present at the final battle near Pistoria. 

Antonius’ inglorious record in Macedonia led to his 
trial for misgovemment (59). Despite Cicero’s defence 
he was condemned. Recalled from exile by Caesar, he 
was censor in 42. J. M. C. 

ANTONIUS (4), Marcus (c. 82-30 b.c.), ‘Mark An- 
tony’ the triumvir, eldest son of Antonius (2) Creticus, 
was bom probably in 82 B.c. After a dissipated youth 
he distinguished himself as a cavalry commander imder 
Gabinius in Palestine and Egypt (57-55), and subse- 
quently joined Caesar’s stafiF in Gaul, where he served 
his quaestorship in 51. As tribune in 49 he defended 
Caesar’s interests in the Senate, joining him at Ravenna 
before the outbreak of the Civil War and taking part in 
the campaigns in Italy and Greece. He had been left 
in charge of Italy in 49, and was sent back as Caesar’s 
representative after Pharsalus, being appointed magister 
equitum. Probably because of a temporary estrangement, 
he took no part in the Dictator’s last campaigns, but in 
44 he was his colleague in the consulship. After the 
Ides of March he at first adopted a conciliatory attitude 
towards the Liberators, but he made an unscmpulous 
use of Caesar’s papers, and his recruiting of armed sup- 
porters, followed by the irregular enactment of a law 
which gave him Cisalpine Gaul and Gallia Comata for 
five years (June), caused general apprehension. Decimus 
Brutus was supported in his refusal’ to surrender Cisal- 
pine Gaul by the Senate and Octavian (with whom 
Antony had quarrelled), and Antony was compelled by 
reverses at Forum GaUorum and Mutina (April 43) to 
retreat to Gallia Narbonensis. He was joined there, 
however, by the governors of the Western provinces 
(Lepidus, Pollio, and Plancus), and subsequently recon- 
ciled with Octavian. 

2, By the Lex Titia (November 43) Antony ,_ Lepidus, 
and Octavian were appointed Triumviri Rei PttUicae 
Constituendae for five years. The proscription of their 
political and personal enemies in Rome was followed by 
the defeat of Brutus and Cassius at Philippi (42), where 
Antony established his reputation as a general. He then 
proceeded to Asia Minor (41), met Cleopatra at Tarsus, 
and spent the follotving winter in Egypt. His brother s 
defeat in the Perusine War compelled him to return to 
Italy in 40, but a new agreement was reached at Bnm- 
disium, by which he received the Eastern provinces (cMt 
of Illyricum) and married Octavian’s sister Octavia. He 
left for the East after the treaty of Misenum (39), but 
met Octavian again atTarentum in 37, •when they agreed 
to renew the Trium-virate for another five years. In 36 
Antony’s expedition agmnst the Parthians ended m a 
disastrous retreat. At the end of 37 he had again met 
Cleopatra, and in 35 he offended Octavian by forbidding 
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Octavia to visit him. In 34 he annexed Armenia on the 
pretext of the king’s desertion in 36, and celebrated 
a triumph at Alexandria. His conduct there and his 
donations of territory to Cleopatra and her children had 
alienated many of his supporters, and in 32 Octavian 
induced the Senate to deprive him of his authority and 
declare war on Cleopatra. Decisively defeated at Actium 
(31), Antony attempted to defend Egypt, but the general 
defection of his governors in the Eastern provinces made 
his cause hopeless. He committed suicide before Octa- 
vian’s entry into Alexandria (30). 

3. Of fine physique, and with a constitution which 
excesses and hardships alike failed to ruin, Antony was a 
natural soldier, and his courage, affability, and generosity 
made him a great soldiers’ leader. As a politician, though 
by no means unskilful, he was sometimes led into serious 
errors by his irascible temper and self-will. 

4. Antony was married four times : (1) to Fadia, (2) to 
Antonia, (3) to Fulvia (c. 46), and (4) to Octavia (40). 
He left three daughters and two sons (Antyllus and 
lullus Antonius). If he contracted a formal marriage 
witli Cleopatra it was not valid in Roman law. She bore 
him three children: Alexander, Ptolemy, and Cleopatra. 

Cicero, Letter! and Philippic!', Caesar, BGall, bits. 7 and8,BCiti. 
bba. I and 3; Velleius, bk. a; Josephus, AJ bks. 14 and tj; Plutarch, 
Antony; Appian, BCiv. bks. 2-5; Dio Cassius, bks. 41-33. Modem 
literature: V. Gardthausen, Atmutu! und !eine 2 eit (1891); 
Drumann-Groebe, Gach. Romi i; T. Rice Holmes, Architect of the 
Roman Empire i (1928); F. E. Adcock, M. P. Charlesworth, and 
W. W. Tam, CAIl ix and xj J. Kromaycr, Herme! xxix, xxxi, 
xxxiii, xxxiv (1894 IT.). G. W. R. 

ANTONIUS (s), Gaius, second son of Antonius (2) 
Crcticus and brother of the triumvir. As Caesar’s legaius 
in 49 B.c. he was blockaded by a Pompeian fleet on the 
island of Curicta and taken prisoner. After his praetor- 
ship in 44 he set out for Macedonia, but was besieged 
and captured in Apollonia by M, Brutus (March 43). 
He tried to incite the troops of Brutus to mutiny and was 
executed by his order early in 42. 

Cicero, Letter! and Philippic!; Caesar, BCiv. 3. 10 and 67; 
Plutarch, Brutin, 26 and 28; Appian, BCiv. bks. 2 and 3; Dio 
Cassius, bks. 41-7. Modem literature: Drumann-Groebe, Gnch, 
Rormi; G»ntei,Jahrb.f, Philologie (1894). G. W. R. 

ANTONIUS (6), Lucius, third son of Antonius (2) 
Crcticus. He served his quacstorship in Asia in 50 B.C., 
and as tribune in 44 carried a law giving Caesar special 
powers in the appointment of magistrates, and an agra- 
rian law under which he himself served as one of the 
commissioners. In the war of Mutina he was legaius 
to his brother Marcus. As consul in 41 he asserted the 
rights of his office against Octavian, and championed the 
Italians dispossessed by the latter’s settlements of 
veterans. The ensuing civil war ended in the surrender 
of Lucius at Perusia (40). He was then sent as Octavian’s 
Icgatus to Spain, where he appears to have died soon 
afterwards, 

Cicero, Letter! and Philippics; Josepbuj, A^ 14- 1 °: j'^pian, 
BCiV.bk.e; Dio Cnasius, bks. 45-8. Modem liicrature: V. Gardt- 
hausen, Augtatus und seine Zat i (1891); Drumann-Groebe, 
Gesch. Roms i; T. Rice Holmes, Architect of the Roman Empire 
1(1918). G.W.R. 

ANTONIUS (7), M.arcus, ‘Antyllus’, tlie name given 
by the Greeks to Marcus Antonius, elder son of the 
triumvir and FuUda. In 37 u.c. (at Tarentum) he was 
betrothed to Octavian’s daughter Julia. He assumed 
tlie toga virilis after Actium and was put to dcadi by 
Octarian after the capture of Alexandria. G. W. R. 

ANTONIUS (8), luixus, second son of the triumrir 
and Fulvia, was praetor in 13 D.C., consul in 10, and 
probably proconsul of Asia. In 2 B.c. he was conricted 
of adultery with Julia, daughter of Augustus, and com- 
mitted suicide. I Ic married Marcella, niece of Augustus 
(at B.a), and had a son Lucius. G. %V. R, 


ANTONroS (9) CASTOR, perhaps a freedman of 
M. Antonius, was one of the Elder Pliny’s sources for 
botany (HN 25. 9). 

M. Wcllmann, Hermes lii (1924); PIV i. 2615. 

ANTC)NIUS (10) MUSA, physician of Augustus, 
whom in 23 b.c. he cured of a serious illness. Apparently 
he was the first to introduce hydropathy at Rome. He 
wrote a work in several books on the properties of drugs. 
The extant works that pass under his name — De herha 
botanica and De Uicnda valctudine ad Maecenatem — are 
spurious and later. 

Ed. E. Howatd and H. E. Sigerist, CML iv (1927): PW i. 2633. 

W. D. U. 

ANTONIUS (ii) DIOGENES (c. a.d, ioo), author of 
a fantasy in twenty-four books called The vionderful 
things beyond Thule {To. tnrep OovXijV amara), of which 
Photius’ abstract is extant. The story, which in spite 
of a love interest is less a romance than an arctalogy, had 
little or no influence on the development of the Greek 
Novel. 

Text: R. Hercber, Erotics Scriptores Graces i (Teubner). See also 

NOVEL, GREEK. U. M. R. 

ANTONIUS, see also feux, gnipho, gordian, pallas, 

PRIMUS, SATURNINUS. 

ANTTLLUS (2nd c. a.d.), physician, belonged to the 
pneumatic school; his chief contributions to medicine 
were jn the sphere of dietetics, general therapeutics, and 
especially surgery. Worlcs : Ucpl ^or)0r)p.aru>v (on medi- 
cine); Xeipovpyovpeva (on surgeiy); Ucpl vBpoKcsfidXwv: 
all lost except for frs. See surgery, para. 6, 

TIT i. 2644. W.D.R, 

ANTYLLUS, see also antonius (7), 

ANUBIS, originally one of several local gods of tlie 
dead in Egypt, is represented on the monuments as a 
jackal. In Hellenistic times his cult is both celestial and 
infernal and he is sometimes identified with Hermes 
under the name Hermanubis. He is an important mem- 
ber of tlie cult of the Egyptian deities only at Delos, 
though we know of a thiasos which worshipped him at 
Smyrna. In the Roman period he is represented at times 
as a soldier in armour. T. A. B. 

ANYTE (fl. 290 B.C.), Arcadian poetess, is knomi from 
twenty charming Doric epigrams in the Anthology- 
Twelve arc dainty mock-epitaphs on pet animiils (a 
fancy which she invented) ; most of the others arc little 
nature-lyrics filled with the quiet, pure emotion which 
charactcrixes tlic Peloponnesian school of epigram- 
matists. 5 cc EPIGRAM, 

R. Rcitrenstcin, Epigramm und Sholion 123 (1893). G. H. 

ANYTUS (5th-4th c. B.c.), a wealthy Athenian and a 
democratic leader. Gencml in 409 B.C., he failed to 
prevent the loss of Pylus, and is said to have escaped con- 
demnation only by bribery. After the war, he was one 
of the restorers of democracy wa'th Thrasybulus, proving 
himself an honest and moderate politician. Plato {Mono 
90 f.) introduces him as a well-bred man, but a passionate 
enemy of the sopliists. He probably did not belong to the 
circle of Socrates, as some sources hint. He became 
Socrates’ chief accuser, less for private reasons than 
from an honest belief that he was doing the best for 
Athens. Accounts about his banishment and murder 
may be later inventions. 

Prosop. All. 1324. Y.E. 

AORNOS, the mountain stronghold between the Svmt 
and Indus rivers capnired by Alexander (327-326 R U.), 
has l>ccn identified by Sir Aurcl Stein with Pir-sar. north 
of Buncr. Two great ridges, Pir-sar and Uns-rsr, 
converge at right ancles; the 'rod;’ is Ilsr-saron Pir-sar, 
cut off from tlie Una ridge (.along which Alexander 
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attacked) by the Burimar ravine (across which he con- 
structed his ramp). The operations can only be imder- 
stood from a map, which shows what a great feat of arms 
it was. ‘Aomos’ may represent Una (Unra). 

Sir A. Stein, On Alexander’s Track to the Indus (1929). chs. 
17-22, with maps. W. W. T. 

APAMEA, a city on the Orontes which replaced the 
Macedonian military colony of Pella. It was founded by 
Seleucus I, or perhaps Antiochus I. It was the capital of a 
satrapy and the military head-quarters of the Seleucid 
kingdom. A natural fortress, it was seized by Caecilius 
Bassus in 46 B.c. and endured a long siege. During tlie 
Principate it made only one issue of coins (under 
Claudius), but ruled a large territory ; its citizen popula- 
tion numbered 117,000 under Augustus. Its ruins are 
being excavated (reports in L'AiitiquitS classique 1932, 
1935-6). Apamea was tlie place where the Romans 
concluded a peace with Antiochus III (q.v.) in 188 b.c. 

A. H. M. J. 

APARCHE, votive gift to a god. The custom which is 
expressed by the Latin word votum (q.v.), that a gift is 
promised and given if a certain condition is fulfilled by 
the god, was common in Greece too (cf. II. 6. 305 ff.); 
it is expressed by the word cvxq. The words avapxq, 
aKpoBlvia express the idea that a part of something 
gained is given to the god. Generally these gifts were 
understood as a -^apicrrqpiov, thank-offering. Cf. IG P. 
625 evxtoXrjv reXeeias aoi dimSiSov^. 

H. Beer, ‘Ampx^ und vertaandte AusdrOcke in griechischen 
Weikinschr{ften (Dies. Mtochen, 1914). M. P. N. 

APATURIA, a festival characteristic of the lonians 
(among the Dorians the Apellai (q.v.) corresponds to it). 
It is chiefly known from Athens, where it was celebrated 
by the phratries in the month of Pyanopsion(Oct.-Nov.). 
Its three days were called (i) Sopnla (from a late meal), 
(2) dvdppvais (from the sacrifice of an animal), (3) Kovped}- 
ns. On this last day the children and young adult men and 
newly married wives were enrolled in the phratry. Three 
sacrifices are mentioned in connexion with this enrolling: 
the pelov (the lesser one) was probably brought on behalf 
of a child introduced into the phratry; the Kovpeiov (cf. 
KovpeeuTts) has its name from Ae shearing of the hair of 
the ephebes ; tlie yapeqXia from the introduction of the 
newly married young women. See also under aethra. 

L. Deubner, Attische Feste, 232 ff. Note above all the inscrip- 
tion of the phratry of the Demotionidae, IG iP. 1237 = SIG* 
921. M.P.N. 

APELLA (direAAa; probably related to ’AttoXXuiv), the 
Spartan Assembly, which retained many features of 
the Homeric l< 4 yopd. Instituted, or at least defined, by the 
Rhetra of Lycurgus, it met once every month, and all 
Spartiatai (perhaps only on attaining the age of thirty) 
could attend. Summoned originally by the kings, it was 
later (? 6th c.) convoked and presided over by the ephors. 
It could merely consider proposals put before it by the 
ephors or the Gerousia. It expressed its opinion by accla- 
mation, and if this seemed indecisive, by formal division 

Its fimctions were to decide disputed royal successions ; 
to appoint military commanders; to elect ephors and 
other magistrates and members of tiie Gerousia ; to decide 
on peace or war and the conclusion of treaties ; and to 
approve the emancipation of helots. Any proposed 
change in the laws required its approval. Its authority 
was diminished — perhaps only temporarily — by the 
addition to the Rhetra ascribed to the time of Polydorus 
and Theopompus, empowering the kings and the 
Gerousia to set aside misguided decisions. 

We hear also of a puKpa. eKKXqala (Xen. Hell. 3. 3. 8) 
apparently convoked on urgent occasions, but its com- 
position is imcertain. 

Arist. Pol. 2. II. 6 (comparison with Carthage); Pint. Lyc. 6. 7. 
25. G. Busolt, GriechischeStaatskundeligzF), bgi A; U. Kahrstedt, 
Gricckisches Staatsrecht i. 255 ff. A. M. W. 


APELLAI. 'ArreXXa is aDorian word signifying assembly- 
place, assembly {see preceding article). In the plural it 
signifies a festival corresponding to the Athenian Apa- 
turia (q.v.) at which the new members of the gens were 
introduced. The name of the month Apellaios proves 
that it was widely spread among the Dorians; otherwise 
it is only known through the inscription of the Labyadai 
at Delphi {SIG^ 438). 

M. P. Nilsson, Gesch. d. griech. Religion i. 524. M. P. N. 

APELLES (4th c. B.C.), painter, of Colophon, later of 
Ephesus (sometimes called Coan because of Ae Coan 
Aphrodite). Pliny dates him 332 B.c. (by Alexander). 
He was taught fct by Ephorus of Ephesus, then by 
Pamphilus (q.v.) of Sicyon. When in the Sicyonian 
school, he helped Melanthius to paint the victorious 
chariot of the tyrant Aristratus. He painted portraits of 
Philip, Alexander, and their circle, and a self-portrait. 
Anecdotes connect him with Alexander, Ptolemy, and 
Protogenes. He died in Cos while copying his Aphrodite, 
probably early in the third centiuy. 

Selected Works: i. Aphrodite Anadyomene, in Cos, 
later in Rome. Aphrodite rising from the sea, wringing 
out her hair. 2. Alexander with the thimderbolt, in 
Ephesus. Alexander darker than nature so that the 
thunderbolt stood out. 3. Calumny, preceded by Envy, 
Intrigue, and Deception, and followed by Repentance 
and Truth, dragging her victim before a man with large 
ears, attended by Ignorance and Superstition. 4. Sacri- 
fice, in Cos. Described by Herodas (4. 59). The tone 
of his pictures was due to a secret varnish. He wrote a 
book on painting ; he claimed to know when to take his ' 
hand from a picture (contrast Protogenes), and that his 
works had charm, (contrast Melanthius). 

Overbeck, S9i. 1067, 1073, 1090, 1446-8, 1481, 1687, 1726, 
174S. 1748-9. 1751. 1759. 1766, 1772, 1774, 1827-1906, 1921: 
Pfuhl, 801. T. B. L. W 

APENNINES, Italy’s mountain backbone, branch off 
from the Alps near Genoa. At first they are of moderate 
height (3,000-4,000 ft.) and run eastwards forming the 
southern boundary of Cisalpine Gaul (Northern Apen- 
nines); then, near Ariminum, they turn south-east, 
follow tlie line of the Adriatic coast and attain great 
altitudes — 9,560 feet at the Gran Sasso (Central Apen- 
m'nes); approaching Lucania they become lower again, 
swing south and occupy virtually all south-west Italy 
(Southern Apennines : the granite Sila mountains of the 
Bruttian Peninsula, although geologically distinct, are 
generally reckoned a prolongation of the limestone 
Apennines. Italy’s volcanic mountains, however — 
Albanus, Vesuvius, Vultur — are independent of the 
Apennine system). The 800-mile Apennine chain is not 
continuous and unbroken, but consists of tangled moun- 
tain masses of varying width, interspersed with numerous 
upland passes and fertile valleys suitable for agriculture 
or summer pasturage. Offshoots are numerous, c.g. 
Apuan Alps (Liguria), Volscian Mountains (Latium); 
some are completely separated from the main range, e.g. 
Mens Garganus (Apulia). The Apennines feed most 
Italian rivers except the Po and some of its tributaries, 
but, not being perennially snow-capped, supply inade- 
quate amounts of water in summer, when consequently 
the rivers become mere rills or torrent-beds. The 
Apennines contain numerous mineral springs but little 
mineral wealth. In antiquity their cheeses, wolves, bears, 
goats, extensive forests, and brigands were famous. 

Polybius 2. 16: 3. no includes Maritime Alps in the Apennines; 
Strabo 2. 128; 5. 2ii; Lucan 2. 396-438; Varro, Rust. 2. i. s. t6‘, 
Pliny, HN 1 1. 240; 16. 197. C. S. du Riche Prcller, Italian Mountain 
Geology (1923). E. T. S. 

APER, Marcus, an advocate of Gallic origin who attained 
the praetorship. He apparently visited Britain, perhaps 
os tribunus laticlavius. Tacitus studied his rhetorical 
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methods, and in the Dialogus introduces liim as a utili- 
tarian defending lucrative court-oratory in the modem 
style os against poetry and the older fashions (Tac. Dial. 
z; s-io; i6. S'^S)- G. C. W. 

APEX, a sort of mitre vrom by 'Roman flamines and some 
other priests, or more properly the top of it (Suetonius 
ap. Servius on Aen. z. 683, ‘apexproprie dicitur in sum- 
mo flaminis pilieo uirga lanata, hoc est in cuius extremitate 
modica lana est’. The virga was a twig or spike of olive- 
wood (Festus p. 9. 30 Lindsay) ; the lana was a woollen 
thread, apiailum, with which apparently the spike was 
tied on (ibid. zi. 10). The lower part of the head-dress 
was the galerus; that of the fiamen Dialis was called 
albogalcrus, being made of the skins of wliite victims 
sacrificed to Jupiter (ibid. 9. 29; Varroap. Gel. lo. 15. 32). 
Tliis was a close-fitting conical cap (Varro, Ling. 7. 44). 

See K. A. Esdaile, i. 213 ff.j Wissowa, liK 499. II. J. R. 

APHAEA lyi^ala), a goddess worshipped in Aegina, 
where tlic ruins of her temple (famous for its pcdimcntal 
sculptures, now in Munich) are still extant. She was 
identified with Britomartis (q.v. ; Paus. 2. 30. 3) ; i.c. she 
was of similar character to Artenais (q.v.). H. J. R. 

APHRODlSrUS, ScnmoNius, a slave instructed by 
Horace’s teacher, Orbilius, took up the subject of Latin 
orthography and passed strong criticisms on the work 
of Verrius Flaccus (q.v.). Scribom’a, Augustus’ first wife, 
freed Ifim (Suet. Gram. 19). 

APiroODITE, Greek goddess of love, beauty, and 
fertility. The meaning of the name is uncertain, though 
the Greclcs, from Hesiod on (Theog. 188-206), derived 
it from a^pos, ‘foam’, and told of the birth of A. from 
tlie sea. She was worshipped throughout almost 
all of the Greek world; the sanctuaries at Paphos and 
Amathus in Cyprus, at Cythcra, and at Corinth were 
especially renovmcd. To Homer she is ‘the Cyprian’, 
and it was probably from the meeting of Greek and 
Semite in Cy'pms that A., who is certainly akin to Astartc 
and Ishtar, entered Greece, though the Hellenic goddess 
doubtless owes something to earlier Aegean divinities, 
such as Ariadne, whose cults she absorbed. Greek tradi- 
tion consistently pointed to an Eastern origin for A. 
(cf. Hdt. I. 105; Paus. I. 14. 7), and it was from Cyprus 
that Adonis, the consort of Astarte-Aphroditc, was later 
to come to Athens. But the process of hcllcnization has 
already gone far in Homer, who makes A. the daughter 
of Zeus and Dione, and the wife of Hephaestus ; Arcs, 
in later myth her husband, appears in the lay of Demo- 
docus (Od. 8. 2G6-366) as her paramour. Aeneas is her 
son by the Trojan Anchiscs ( 11 . passim ; Hymn. Horn. Vat. 
5)1 and she is ever the partisan of the Trojans (another hint 
■ of her non-Hellenic origin) but no warrior, and when 
she is wounded by Diomedes, Zeus reminds her that 
her sphere is not war but love ( 11 . 5. 42S-9). 

_ 2. Primarily, she is a goddess of generation and ferti- 
liti’i and in poetry often seems little more than a personi- 
fication of the sc.xual instinct and the power of love. 
Occ.'isionally she presides over marriage, and the bearded 
A, of Cyprus seems to be an nndrog>-nous tj-pe arising 
from_ the marriage ritual (see iiEnMAFiinoDiTUs), but 
rnanriage was a domain largely pre-empted by Hera. 
Prostitutes, however, considered A. their patron (cf. Aph- 
rodite riapitj, 'Eratpa, Ath. 13. 57^ e-573 a), and there 
was s.scrcd prostitution (q.v.) in her cult at Corinth, but in 
general the public cult, at least, was staid and even austere. 

3* The goddess of vegetation appears most clearly in 
Cyprus and wherever else Adonis (q.v.) was svorshipped 
With A Here too belong the cult names A. tV Ai/troir, 
A. '/liFeta, and her associations with the Charites, the 
Home, and Eros (qq.v.) (cf. the sanctuary of Eros and 
A. cV /Crjrois' on the north slope of tl'.c Acropolis, O. 
Prontcr, Ihtp. 1932, 1935). The powers of fertility are 


generally chthonian (A. McXaivls, Paus. 2. 2. 4; 8. 6. 5; 
9. 27. s; A. ^EtTiTvpPla at Delphi, Plut. Quaest. Rom. 
269 b), and to this trait may be due her frequent associa- 
tion in cult with Hermes (q.v.). 

4. Aphrodite was widely worshipped as a goddess of 
the sea and seafaring(A. IJovria, EvrrXoia). The armed A. 
((linXiaftciaj) or goddess of war (A. ’Apela, Erparela) was 
worshipped in Sparta, Cyprus, Cythcra, and elsewhere; 
this warlike character is prob.ably a direct survival from 
her Oriental prototypes, and may also explain her 
associations, chiefly in myth, with Arcs (q.v.). 

5. Two very common titles are Ovpavla and lTdvSr][ios, 
but the philosophical interpretation of these as repre- 
senting intellectual and common love (PI. Sytnp. 180 d- 
181 ; Xen. Symp. 8. 9-10) is unjustified. The title 
Urania, in fact, seems frequently a mark of the Oriental 
goddess, and was a cult name at Cyprus, Cythcra, and 
Corinth. It was also applied to various foreign goddesses 
(c.g. the Scythian Argimpasa, Hdt. 4. 59; the Arabian 
Allat, Hdt. 3. 8 ; Venus Caelcstis = Astarte at Carthage). 
Pandemus, on the other hand, the ‘goddess of the whole 
people’, represents the highest political idea to which A. 
attained, notably at Athens, but also at Erytlirac, Thebes, 
Cos, and Megalopolis. 

6. Apart from Hermes, A. has no strong associations 
in cult with the major Hellenic gods. Nor arc her 
festivals, except in Cyprus, of great importance, though 
that at Delos, where A. has replaced Ariadne, %vas very 
ancient (Plut. Tlics. 21 ; Callim. Del. 306-13), and several 
States had a month named for A. The myrtle and the 
dove arc sacred to A. (cf. dove used for lustration of 
temple of Pandemus, IG ii’. 659) ; the sacrifice of swine 
seems to mark the fertility cult and the presence of 
Adonis. 

7. In the Hellenistic period the name ‘Syrian A.’ (on 
Delos A. Ayytj) designates Atargatis (q.v.). 

8. The poets, as in the fragment of Aeschylus’ Dana- 
ides and tlie magnificent exordium of Lucretius, exalt 
A. as the cosmic generative force pervading all nature. 


L. R. Fnmcll, Cults of the Greek Stales ii (1S96I, clis. 21-3; 
M. P. Nilsson, Griechische Feste (1906), 362-87: L. Prcller-C. 
Robert, Griechische Mylholosie' (1894) i, 345-8s. ih'ee vtsvs. 

F. R. W. 


APHRODITE IN ART. Greek art took several him- 
dred years to achieve a truly individual vision of Aphro- 
dite. Archaic art represents A. cither in tlie Oriental 
type of a nude goddess or as a standing or seated figure 
distinguished only by attributes from other goddesses. 

Classical art of the fifth century endows A. witli 
majestic beauty and grave charm. The famous images 
by Phidias, Alcamencs, and Agoracritus(A. W. Lawrence, 
Class. Sailpt. 1929) arc lost, but rye can admire in 
originals the poetic charm of Aphrodite rising from the 
sea (Ludovisi Throne), the quiet dignity of Aphrodite on 
the swan (painted cup, London), tlie harmony of Aphro- 
dite and Eros in the Parthenon frieze. An A. on a 
tortoise and an A. leaning on a pillar reflect monumental 
images of Pcriclcan times (Schrader, Phidias, 1924). 

‘The finest statue not only of Praxiteles but of the 
whole world is the Aphrodite for the sight of which 
many had sailed to Cnidos’, sa>-s Pliny, Carved about 
the middle of the fourth century and known through 
Roman copies, this statue showed the goddess laying her 
garment on a hydria before taking a bath. Tlie first 
convincing representation of the beautiful fem.alc nude, 
distinguished by an evasive charm, tlie Cnidi.m A. 
became a model for the numerous A.s of Hellenistic and 
Roman times. Of these the best knotvn .arc .A. of Cyrene, 
the popular Venus de Milo, the crouching A. by tlie 
Bithynian Doidahas, the armed A. of Acrocorinthus, 
and the various types described as ‘Venus Genetrix’. 

HUnlenbiirsr, KraJia (1935); A. \V. Ij’.vrrr.cr. I^trr Greek 
Seulfture {1527I: O. liroaccr, 7 'ke AmtJ e{}f.eAhtr (te/so); ..f. 
Biebtr, Rc-n. Mat. J933. G. .Nt. A. It. 
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APHTHONIUS, Aelius Festus (3rd c. a.d.), wrote 
four books De Metris, which now form the bulk of the 
Ars Grammatica of Marius Victorinus (ed. Keil, Gramm. 
Lat. 6 . 31-173). This incorporation (not due to Vic- 
torinus himself) was effected before A.D. 400. 

Cf. Tcuffel, § 39S! Schanz-Hosius, § 829. J. F. M. 

APiCIUS, a proverbial gourmet under Augustus and 
Tiberius (Plin. HN 10. 13, Tac. Ann. 4. 1), committed 
his experience in cuisine to writing (Sen. Helv. 10. 8: 
schol. Juv. 4. 23). The De Re Coquinaria under his name 
was compiled some centuries later (C. T. Shuch, 1867; 
Giarratano and Vollmer, 1922). J. W. D. 

APICULUM, see apex. 

APION, son of Posidonius, a Greek (or Graeco- 
Egyptian) of Alexandria, pupil of Didymus, and succes- 
sor to Theon as head of the Alexandrian school. He was 
later at Rome, vmder Tiberius and Claudius. He was 
nicknamed UXeicrrovlicqs (by himself), cymbalum mundi 
and propriae famae tympanum (by Tiberius and Pliny, 
Plin. HN Pref.), and, for his industry, Moy^Bos. He wrote 
on Egypt (cf. Josephus, Ap.\ and Cell. 5. 14. 10-30); 
he called up (so he said) Homer’s spirit to ascertain the 
poet’s parentage and birthplace, but published no account 
of the proceedings, and compiled, inter alia, an alphabeti- 
cally arranged Homeric glossary, based, as was usual, on 
Aristarchus, and preserved only in fragments and in the 
derivative work of Apollonius Sophistes. 

Fragments: FHG iii. 506-16. A. Ludwich, Phitol. Irxiv (1917), 
20s; botv (1919), 90. P. B. R. F. 

APIS, the sacred bull worshipped in Memphis. His 
cult attained national prominence and under Ptolemaic 
and Roman rulers official recognition was given to it 
and to the feast-days connected with it. When the sacred 
animal died, a successor was chosen and the dead beast 
was mummified and entombed during a period of sorrow 
and fasting which lasted for seventy days. Apis is 
mentioned a few times in Greek inscriptions as one of 
the gods included among the Egyptian, deities, but his 
chief importance for Graeco-Roman religion lies in the 
fact that the cult of Sarapis (q.v.) originated in the wor- 
ship of the Osirified {see osiius) Apis bulls entombed 
in the temple at Memphis. T. A. B. 

APODEKTAI, a board of ten officials at Athens, who 
received all the moneys from the revenue-collecting 
departments and paid them over to the spending depart- 
ments, under the supervision of the Boule. They were 
instituted by Cleisthenes; from the time of Pericles they 
were appointed by lot. 

APOLLINARIS, see siDONius, sulpicius (4). 

APOLLO {'AnoXXujv, Epic also ’AvttoXXcdv or AttoXXwv, 
as iZ. 1 . 14), the most Greek of all gods, in art the ideal type 
of young, but not immature manly beauty. His functions 
are especially music, archery, prophecy, medicine, and 
the care of flocks and herds; with agriculture he has 
much less to do. He is often associated with the higher 
developments of civilization, approving codes of law (as 
Hdt. _i. 65. 6), inculcating high moral and religious 
principles (as id. 6. 86. 15; Aelian, FH 3. 44), and 
favouring philosophy (e.g. he was said to be the real 
father of Plato). In matters of ritual, especially of 
purification, his oracles are commonly regarded as the 
supreme authority. Politically, he is especially prominent 
in suggesting or approving schemes of colonization 
(Apollo Archegetes, q.v.). His cult was panhellenic 
and he is regularly spoken of with profound respect, 
some of the war-time plays of Euripides being an 
exception. 

2. His name is of uncertain etymology, perhaps not 
Greek. Of liis origin there arc two principal theories. 


(i) He comes from somewhere north of Greece. In 
support of this it is urged that his seats of worship are 
numerous and ancient in the north; the legendary 
Apolline people, the Hyperboreans (q.v.), are always 
thought of as northerners and are real enough to send 
yearly offerings to Delos which follow a route from 
the north (Hdt. 4. 33 ; cf. Famell op. cit. infra, 99-100); 
and the ritual of the Stepteria points north also. (2) He 
is Asianic, for his title ^lii/cetovand the name of his mother 
Leto suggest Lycia and the Lycian Lada-, he has 
numerous connexions with that country and with the 
Oriental sacred number seven (e.g. his birthday is the 
seventh of the month, Hesiod, Op. 771); he is especially 
worshipped at Troy and warmly supports the Trojans 
in Homer. For a short selection of the literature on this 
question, which is yet undecided, see Rose, Handb. of 
Gk. Myth., 158 n. 2; add Bethe, ‘Apollon der Hellene’, 
in ’AvTi'Sojpov (Gottingen, 1924). 

3. It was conjectured as early as the fifth century b.C. 
(Euripides, fr. 781, 11-13 Nauck; Aesch. ap. [Eratosth], 
Catast. 24 is uncertain) that Apollo was the Sun, and 
this theory prevailed in Hellenistic and Imperial tunes 
and was for a while revived by modem scholars. It 
lacks, however, any real evidence (see Famell, 136 ff.). 
It is more likely that the god’s origins are to be sought 
in his titles of Nomios and Lykeios. If he was a god of 
herdsmen in wild country, it is highly probable that his 
interests would include archery, music, and medicine, 
and that he should be somehow connected with their 
worst enemy, the wolf, is equally reasonable; he can 
both send and stay that and other plagues. How and 
where he became a prophetic god is not known, but he 
is so from our earliest records. 

4. Of his oracular shrines, Delphi was the chief, 
though others were important, notably Branchidae and 
Claros in Ionia, whereof the latter was particularly 
prominent in Hellenistic times. The method of divina- 
tion was by possession, the medium (commonly female, 
as at Delphi) being filled with the god, or his inspiration 
(see further Famell, 179 ff. and delphic oracle). Of 
his ritual perhaps the most remarkable was the Delphic 
Stepteria, held every eight years. In this, ,a boy, ap- 
parently personating the god, was led to a hut near the 
temple, called the palace of Python (see below) ; this was 
set on fire ; the boy went aw'ay into supposed banishment; 
and finally all concerned were purified atTempe and came 
back by the traditional sacred route known as the Pythian 
Way (see Famell, 293). The ancients regarded the'ritual 
as a sort of play commemorating the killing of Python 
(see below). Delphi, through the enterprise of its clergy, 
became the nearest approach to a Vatican which Greece 
possessed, though it had no formal authority to enforce 
its advice. Delphic propaganda may be traced in the 
tendency to introduce Apollo as adviser, inspirer, etc., . 
into any and every myth which contains a prophet or a 
prediction. DelpW claimed to be the centre of the world, 
the famous stone called the omphalos (navel) marking Ac . 
very spot. In art, Apollo is often represented as sitting 
on this, but the actual seat of his medium, the Pythta, 
was a tripod, hence continually associated with Apollo 
and his oracles. 

5. Apollo’s earliest adventure (for his birth at Delos, 
see leto) was the killing of Python, a formidable dragon 
which guarded Delphi (in the earliest versioUj the 
Homeric Hymn to the Pythian Apollo, 300 [122], it is a 
female and unnamed). He also killed Tityos, a giant 
who offered violence to Leto, Od. ii. 580. For other 
divine vengeances, see aloadae, Niobe. 

6. Of his many loves, the most famous was that for 
Coronis, mother of Asclepius (q.v.). For the adventures 
to which Asclepius’ death led, see alcestis. Vety 
interesting is the tale of his unsuccessful rivalry wth 
Idas (q.v.) for Marpessa. Another object of his affections 
was Cassandra (Alexandra), daughter of Priam- To win 
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her he gave her the gift of prophecy, but having received 
it she would not grant him her love. He could not recall 
his gift, but made it futile by causing her always to be 
disbelieved (Aesch../^g. laozff.). Somewhat similar, prob- 
ably modelled upon this, is the story of the Cumaean 
Sibyl, ns told by Ovid {Mel. 14. 132 ff.). He bade her 
choose whatever she wished, and she asked to live as 
many years as she held grains of sand. But she forgot 
to ask for permanent youth, and, having denied him, 
received no more favours from him ; hence she grew so 
old that she finally hung in a vessel, saying, when asked 
what she wanted, that she wished to die (Petronius, Sat. 
48. 8 ; see Campbell Bonner in Quantulacunque, Studies 
presented to Kirsopp Lake . . . (U.S.A., 1937), 1 ff.). 
By Cyrene, granddaughter of the river Peneus, he be- 
came father of Aristaeus (q.v.) ; he was first attracted to 
her by observing her courage and prowess in hunting on 
Mt. Pelion, where she W'as fighting a lion bare-handed, 
and carried her off to that part of Africa which was 
afterwards named after her (Find. Fyth. 9. 17 ff.; it was 
a foundation-legend of the colony of Cyrene, see L. 
Vitali, Religionc Cyrenaica (1932), 107 ff.). 

7. Apollo was usually impartial in politics, though he 
shows Troy great favour in the Iliad. His principal 
departures from this attitude w’ere during the Persian 
Wars, when he was partial to the Persians, and the 
Peloponnesian War, when he was whole-heartedly of the 
Spartan faction, hence Euripides’ attitude, see above. 

8. In Italy, Apollo was introduced early, partly 
through Etruria (cf. the famous statue of him from 
Veil), partly direct from Greek settlements. Although 
now and then equated with native gods (as the deity 
of Soracte, Aen. ii. 785), he never had a generally 
accepted identification. At Rome his Republican cult 
Seems to have been primarily that of a god of healing 
(the Vestals addressed him os Apollo medice, Apollo 
Paean, Macrob. Sat. i. 17. is) and of prophecy (cf. 
SIBYLUA, QUlNDECiMVini). He had a shrine, Apollinar, 
outside the Porta Carmcntalis, and a temple was erected 
in consequence of the plague of 433 n.c. Augustus, who 
had a special devotion to him, partly owing to the near- 
ness of the battle of Actium to one of his temples, erected 
a magnificent temple on the Palatine (thus receiving 
him intra pomerium), to which the celebrated library was 
attached. Thencefonvard, under the Empire, Apollo 
Palatinus was in some sort the equal of Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus. Sec Wissowa, RK 293 ff. Sec also delphic 
oiwcLE, omphalos; stones, sacted. 

9* Besides the appropriate sections and articles of 
the handbooks and dictionaries of mythology, see, for 
the cult, etc., of Apollo, L. R. Famcll, Cults of the Greek 
States iv (1907), 98 ff., cited above as 'Famcll’; see also 
ARISTEAS (l). 11 . J. R. 

APOLLODOREANS (Apollodorei), followers of Apol- 
lodorus (q.v. 5) from Pergnmum. He belonged to the 
older and stricter Attic school, and taught Octarian 
rhetoric (Suet. Aug. 89;Tac. Dial. 19). His followers 
are mentioned by Quintilian, Inst. 2, it. 2; 3. i. 18. 
They insisted on rigidly observing rhetorical rules and 
on retaining in order four indispensable parts of a lef^ 
speech, prooemium, narratio, argimentatio, peroratio, 
whereas their opponents, the nicodoreans (q.v.), keen on 
political oratory, claimed that rules depended on circum- 
stances and that argimentatio was essential. The Apollo- 
dorcan method emphasized explanatory narratio (q.v.) 
in speeches (Sen. Controv. 2. 1. 36) and contrasted with 
tliat of the Tluodorei, who did not think clearness and 
brevity ahvai-s odrisablc (Quint. Inst. 4. 2. 32). 

M. Schaas, 'Die Apelledorccr und die Tl'.e<xJoTeer’, Ilrmej 
J:sr(iS9<s), J. W. D. 

APOU-ODORUS (1) (sth r.. n.c.), painter, of Athens. 
Pliny dates him 40S n.c., but he must have been painting 
- 130 , if Zeuxis (q.v.) ‘entered the door opened by 


Apollodorus’. He was the first to represent appearance 
{species) and was known as aniaypa^os. 2 Kiaypa<pla, com- 
mon in Plato for illusionistic painting, means primarily 
plastic shading by gradation of colour; on vases shading 
is not used for human figures until 425-400. Although 
only two of his pictures arc mentioned, his importance 
was fully recognized in antiquity. 

Overbcclc, 1641-7; PfuM, 734; R. G. Steven, CQ 1933. 150; 
A. Rumpf, yD/ 1 / 1934, 10. T. R. L.W. 


APOLLODORUS (2) of Gcla. New Comedy poet, 
contemporary of Menander according to Suidas. He 
has been identified with Apollodorus (q.v. 3) of Cary'stus, 
but Pollux 10. 138 and inscriptional evidence (see 
E. Capps, AyPhil. xxi. 45) prove his separate existence. 

FCG iv. 438 ff. ; CAF iii. 278 ff. W. G. W. 


APOLLODORUS (3) of Carystus, New Comedy poet, 
more famous than Apollodorus (q.v. 2) of Gela, and 
sometimes referred to simply as Apollodorus. Apollo- 
dorus ‘the Athenian comic poet’ composed forty-seven 
dramas and won five victories (Suidas) ; probably Apollo- 
dorus of Carystus obtained Athenian citizenship. A 
contemporary of Posidippus, he produced his first play 
c. 285 K.c. 'jE/cupa was the original of Terence’s Hccyra: 
’EmBiKa^opes'os, of Terence’s Phormio. Terence fre- 
quently translated the Greek verbatim (Donatus) — 
evidence of his high opinion of the Greek poet. Fr. 5, 
the folly of war; fr. 7, whimsical humour. 

FCG iv. 440 ff.; CAF Hi. 280 ff. See E. F. Krause, De ApoIIodoris 
Comicis (1903); M. Schuster, De ApoUodoris Foeth Comieit (1907). 

W. G. W. 

APOLLODORUS (4) of Alexandria, physician and 
scientist of the beginning of the third century n.c. His 
chief work, Tlept Qtjplusv or /loyo? OijptaKos (on poisonous 
creatures), was the primary source for all the later phar- 
macologis'ts of antiquity (e.g. Numcnius, Nicander, Hcra- 
clidcs of Tarentum, Sostratus, AcHan, Sextius Niger, 
Pliny, Dioscoridcs, Archigencs, Aemilius Maccr). He 
seems also to have written a work Ilepl Oavaatpow (or 
BrjXqrqplwv) (jiappaKtuv, 

Frs. in O. Schneider, Ricandrea, 181 ff. FW i. 2895. 

W. D. R. 

APOLLODORUS (5) of Pergamum (c. 104-22 n.c.), 
rhetor who taught Octavianus and others at Rome. His 
Tixio], dedicated to C. Marius, was tran.slatcd into Larin 
by C. Valgius Rufus; but his real influence was due to 
his oral teaching, which tvas challenged by Theodorus 
(q.v. 3) of Gadara. Both followed Hermagoras; but where- 
as to Apollodorus rhetoric was a science {imerrqiiv) with 
fixed rules, to Theodorus it was an art {riyvr)) with freer 
methods. This clash of theories, influenced by the 
opposition of Analogy and Anomaly in grammar, was 
keenly debated during the first century A.d. {sec nuETonic, 
UATiN, para. 3). J. W. K. A. 

APOLLODORUS (6) of Athens (b. c. 180 n.c.), pupil of 
Aristarchus, left Alexandria {e. 146 n.c.), perhaps for 
Pergamum, and later moved to Athens, where he rc- 
remained until his death. He was a schokar of great 
learning and varied interests. ^ ^ 

Works . i . Chronological : Xpoftni or Xpovtm} axoTa^tv, 
dedicated to Attains II of Pergamum, was written in 
comic trimeters and dealt in considerable detail with 
successive periods of history, imponant incidents, philo- 
sophical schools, the life and work of individuals from 
the fall of Troy (1184 n.c.) to 144 n.c.; later it svas 
continued, not certainly by A. himself, down to 119 n.c. 
2. Mythological: BUtiolUeea {DiBhoOt'trq), a study of 
Greek heroic mjthology. 'The extant work of this name, 
which presents an uncritical summary of the traditional 
Greek m>-tholog>-. belongs to the first or second century 
A.n. 3. ‘nicological: Uepl Oe&r, a rationalistic cccount 
of Greek religion, much used by later vrr iters. 4. Geo- 
graphical; a cemmentary cn the Homeric Catalogue of 
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Ships, an important tvork of scholarship based on Era- 
tosthenes and Demetrius of Scepsis, and containing many 
quotations from poets and historians and many criticisms 
of earlier -writers-, Strabo found it a valuable source for 
books 8 to lo of his Geography. The •aeplohos or 
IJepl yijs, a geographical gtude-book in comic trimeters, 
was probably a later forgery. 5. Critical and exegetical: 
commentaries on Epicharmus and Sophron ; these prob- 
ably included a critical recension of the text. 6. Etymo- 
logical : 'EruiioXoylai or 'Erup.oXoyoiSp.eva or rX&aaat. 

F. Jacoby, FGrH ii. B. 244 and ApoUodors Chronik (1902); 
[Bibliotheid], R. Wagner in Mythographi Graeci, i (1894), J. G. 
Frazer, with translation (Loeb, 1921); C. Robert, De ApoUodori 
bibliotheca (1873); R. MUnzel, De Apollodori real Bediv libris 
(1883). J. F.L. 

APOLLODORUS (7) of Damascus, a Greek town- 
planner and architect who worked at Rome in the first 
century A.D. He planned the Forum of Trajan and 
designed, or supervised, the Basilica and Column of 
Trajan, and other adjacent architecture. When the 
temple of Venus and Rome was built by Hadrian, he 
advised that it should be raised on an artificial platform. 
He was banished by Hadrian in A.D. 129, and later put 
to death. For his surviving work on Engines of War see 
C. Wescher, La Poliorcitique des Grecs (1867), 137 ff. 

H. W. R. 

APOLLODORUS (8) of Seleuceia on the Tigris, Stoic 
philosopher, the author of an Ethics and a Physics cited 
by Diog. Laert. 7. 102, 129; 125, 135. He also wrote 
logical works. Testimonia in H. von Amim, SVF iii. 
259-61. 

PWi. 2894. 

APOLLONIA was the name of several Greek towns. 
The chief of these was in Illyria, near the mouths of the 
rivers Aoiis and Apsus, with relatively easy communica- 
tions across Mt. Pindus to Thessaly and Macedonia 
respectively. It was founded as a Corinthian colony by 
Periander (possibly with an admixture of Corcyraean 
settlers — ^Wade-Gery, CAH iii. 553 n.). It is rarely 
mentioned before the Hellenistic period, when it was 
acquired in turn by Cassander and by Pyrrhus as an 
outlet on the Adriatic. Its main importance was as a 
base for Roman expeditionary forces in the Balkans. 
First occupied by the Romans during the Illyrian War 
of 229 B.C., it was the starting-point of their Greek and 
Macedonian campaigns in the second century. After 
146 it was one of the terminal points of the Via Egnatia 
(q.v.), and it was Caesar’s head-quarters in the campaign 
of Dyrrhachium (48). In 45-44 Caesar gathered an 
army at Apollonia for his Eastern campaigns, and at his 
death his grand-nephew Octavius was stationed there as 
a cadet. M. C. 

APOLLONIUS (i) RHODIUS (3rd c. b.c.) of Alexan- 
dria or less probably Naucratis, but generally called the 
Rhodian owing to his retirement to Rhodes. Bom c. 
295 B.C., A. was a pupil of Callimachus ( Vitae, Suidas). 
According to Vita i (Mooney, p. i) he turned late to 
writing poetry. This conflicts with the following state- 
ment of the same authority that A. gave a recitation of 
the Argonautica while still a stripling (Irt ovra), 

was badly received, and retired to Rhodes, where he 
revised the poem, which then became famous. Unless 
efrq^ov is here an error for veavtuKov, a term used by 
Tzetees (Kaibel, CGF 31. 13) to describe Callimachus' 
ofiBcial position at the court, it is best to regard the story 
as a tendentious invention. At any rate, POxy. 1241, a 
list of Alexandrian librarians, establishes that A. held 
that post after Zenodotus and before Eratosthenes. 
Vita ii represents A. as being appointed librarian after 
his return from Rhodes, but this dating and Suidas’ 
statement that A. succeeded Eratosthenes as librarian 
probably originate in a confusion with Apollonius the 
Eidograph, who is now known (from PO.vy. 1241) to 


have followed Eratosthenes in this office. On the whole 
it is likely that A. succeeded Zenodotus as librarian c. 
260, held the post till the accession of Euergetes in 247, 
and then retired to Rhodes, where he remained till his 
death. A.’s famous quarrel with Callimachus may have 
been caused not only by their differing about the type 
of Epic suitable to Ae age, but also by friction at the 
library, where Callimachus, who was never librarian, was 
presumably A.’s subordinate. 

Works. Verse. In the fashion of the day A. wrote 
poems, from which a few hexameters survive, on the 
Foundation (ktIctis) of Alexandria, Naucratis, Caunus, 
Cnidos, Rhodes, possibly Lesbos. A poem called Canobus 
was in choliambics. Of his Epigrams only Anth. Pal. 
II. 275, an attack on Callimachus, is extant. A.’s magnum 
opus was the Argonautica, narrating the Argo's voyage 
to Colchis by the Propontis and Black Sea (bks. 1-2), 
the winning -with Medea’s aid of the Golden Fleece 
(bk. 3), and the return by the Danube, Po, Rh6ne, 
Mediterranean, and northern Africa (bk. 4). At six 
places in bk. i the scholia cite tlie version of the proekdosis 
(= the first edition), but the differences from the present 
text are not important 

Apollonius’ vocabulary is mainly taken from Homer, 
but in the Alexandrian manner he is continually varying 
and ‘interpreting’ the Homeric words and phrases. 
Indeed his greatest achievement as a stylist lies in this 
subtle adaptation of Homer’s language to describe a new 
world of romantic sentiment. For the subject-matter 
it is evident that A. consulted a great number of author- 
ities, and the excellent scholia record many of his sources. 
They include prose-chroniclers as well as poets. It is in 
fact this passion for completeness which ruins the artistic 
effect of all but the third book. There, however, in 
recounting the birth and progress of Medea’s love for 
Jason, A. shakes off the trammels of his erudition and 
in his subtle and mo-ving analysis of a young girl’s first 
love, attended by many doubts and difficulties, rises to 
heights which none of his contemporaries, even 'Theo- 
critus, ever equalled. For the rest A.’s forte lies in his 
similes, his descriptive powers, and on occasion his gift 
for suggesting atmosphere. His characterization is weak, 
Jason in particular being a colourless figure, and the 
poem lacks all um’ty except that inherent in the theme 
itself. Metrically A.’s hexameter follows Homer rather 
than Callimachus. 

Prose. A. had some repute as a scholar. A tract of his 
Against Zenodotus is mentioned, also works on Archilo- 
chus, Antimachus, and Hesiod. 

'Texts: R. C. Seaton (1929); R. Merkel (1854); C. Wcndel, 
Scholia Vetera (1935); Fragments: J. U. Powell, Collectanea 
Alexandrina (1925), 4-8. Text and translation: R. C. Seaton 
(Locb, 1912). . , , 

Commentaries: G. W. Mooney (1912); M. M. Gillies (Bk. 3, 
1928). , 

Generai.; G. Knaack, ‘Apollonios (71)’, in PWii. 126-34; Cn"S^ 
Schraid-StSblin ii. i* (1920), 140-6. E. A- B. 


APOLLONIUS (2) of Perga (c. 262-190 b.c.), called 
the ‘great geometer’ (Geminus ap. Eutocius), was bom at 
Perga in Pamphylia. He spent a long time in Alexandria 
studying with the successors of Euclid during the reign 
of Ptolemy Euergetes (247-222). He visited Ephesus and 
Pergamum, where he stayed with Eudemus of Perga- 
mum, to whom he dedicated the first three books of his 
Conics in a second and improved edition; the first 
edition in eight books he had presented, as he says, 
prematurely, to Naucrates, a geometer at whose ins^cc 
lie had taken up the subject. The fourth and remaining 
books were dedicated, after Eudemus’ death, to lUng 
Attalus I (241-197 B.c.). 

Of the Conics four books survive in Greek, and three 
more in Arabic ; the eighth is lost. Serenus and (accord- 
ing to Suidas) Hypatia wrote commentories on it; 
Pappus added a number of lemmas. Eutocius’ commen- 
tary on the first four books is included in the definitive 
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edition of the Greek text by J. L. Heiberg (Tcubner, 
1891-3). The first important edition was the Latin 
translation of the first four books by Commandinus 
(Bologna, 1566) which included the lemmas of Pappus 
and Eutocius’ commentary. The editio princeps of the 
Greek text is tliat of Edmund Halley (1710), which 
includes also a Latin translation of books 5-7 from 
the Arabic version by Thabit b. Qurra (826-901). [A 
fragment of book 5 (up to Prop. 7) was edited by L. 
Nix (Leipzig, i88g).] 

Previous writers on conic sections had generated them 
from separate right circular cones, ‘right-angled’, ‘acute-’, 
and ‘obtuse-angled’ respectively. Apollonius was the 
first to produce all three from the most general cone, 
right or oblique; he expressed their fundamental prop- 
erties in terms of the traditional ‘application of areas’; 
hence the names parabola (jnapa^oXrj), ellipse (eAAeq/zty), 
and hyperbola {vrrep^oX'q) first given to the curves by 
Apollonius. Books 1-4 he describes as an elementary 
introduction; books 5-7 arc specialized investigations; 
book 5 (on normals) is the most difficult and advanced, 
including propositions which lead immediately to the 
determination of the evolutc of any conic. 

Pappus (bk. 7) describes shortly the contents of six 
other treatises fay Apollonius, each in two books. (1) 
Aoyov aTTOTO/i'g, Cutting-off of a ratio : this alone survives, 
in Ambic (Latin translation by Halley, 1706): (z)Xajpcov 
aTTorop-^, Cutting-off of an area: (3) Aiwpiaiicinrj row^, 
Dctmninatc section: (4) 'Ena^ai, Tangencies, (5) Toirot 
(mneBoi, Plane Loci, (6) Nevaeis, Inclinationes or Vergings. 
There have been many attempted restorations, c.g. of 
(s) by Fermat, van Schooten, and Robert Simson, of 
(6) by Marino Ghctaldi, Alex. Anderson, and Samuel 
Horsley (1770). The great problem of (4) — the draw- 
ing of a circle to touch three given circles — has at- 
tracted the most distinguished mathematicians; Vieta 
(1540-1603), V£in Roomen (1561-1615), and Newton (in 
Aritlimctica universalis) gave solutions of it. Apollonius 
also wrote a Comparison of the dodecahedron toith the 
icosahedron (v. Hypsicles, pref. to ‘Eucl. bk. 14’), a General 
Treatise, KaOoXov srpayparela (v. Marinus on Euclid’s 
Data), and works on the Cylindrical Helix {KcyXlaf), on 
tltc Burning-Mirror {TIcpl too rrvplov), and on Unordered 
Irrationals (v. schol. on Eucl. 10. 1). An arithmetical 
work, ’Qkvtokiov (‘quick delivery’), calculated limits 
closer than those of Archimedes to the value of sr. 
Apollonius invented a system (of ‘tetrads’) for expressing 
large numbers as the sum of units and successive powers 
of the myriad (to, 000), see pappus; he showed how to 
work with a system in which (practically) 10,000 is sub- 
stituted for to ns the base of the scale of notation. 

In astronomy Apollonius was an exponent, if not tlic 
inventor, of the fajpotheses of eccentric circles and 
epic>"clcs respectively. 

Editions of the ConVt, other tlian those above mentioned, include: 

s German transiation by A. Czwalina (1^26), T. L. Heath, /Ipollomus 
of Perga, Treatise on Conic Sections, in modem not.stion (1896), 
H. G, Zeuthen, Die Lehre t'on den Krgrlschrdtten ins AUertwn 
(iSSti), I'iul ver Eecke, Let Comques d' Apollonius de Verge, cirtrrt 
iroJhitrs pour la presniire fois du gree en franpais ssvec tsne intro- 
duction ei del ssotes. T. H. 

APOLLONIUS (3) (3rd c. B,c.), tlic finance minister of 
Egypt for about twenty years from 262 ii,c., held an 
estate of some tlirec square miles at Philadelphia in the 
Ea>-um; it was reclaimed land, ten.ablc at the lung’s will. 
Mis development of the estate can be traced fro.m the 
correspondence of Zenon, his right-hand man; he was 
specially interested in the improvement of livc-stoM:, 
horticulnirc, nnd viticulture. He had extensive business 
operations in Egv-pt and the Levant and owned a mer- 
elt-ant fiect, as is sliown by the santc_ correspondence; 
there is also mention in it of properties in Alexandria and 
®t Memphis which he seems to have possessed. 21cnon, 
a Csrian from Caunus, entered Ids service soon after his 


appointment to office, and settled at Pliiladelphia prob- 
ably in 256 ; thereafter he managed Apollonius’ estates, 
and acquired businesses of his own, which he carried on 
for some years after Apollonius disappears as a landholder 
at Philadelphia (c. 242). Of his associates the most 
important was Cleon, an engineer employed in the re- 
clamation of the Fayfim, whose works are recorded in 
other papyri besides those of Zenon. 

M. Rostovtzeff, A Large Estate in Egypt (1922); Social and 
Economic History of the Hellenistic World (1941): C. C. Edgar, 
Zenon Papyri in the University of Michigan Collection (1911). 

J. G.M. 

APOLLONIUS (4) (2nd c. B.c.) of Alabanda, d ptaXaHog, 
a pupil of Meneclcs of Alabanda. He founded a school 
of rhetoric at Rhodes, visited by Scaevola (121 b.c.) and 
M. Antonius (98 b.c.). 

APOLLONIUS (5) perhaps of the 2nd c. n.c., author 
of 'laroplai Oavpdatai, a compilation from Aristotle, 
Theophrastus, Aristoxenus, etc. 

Ed. O. Keller, Rerum Naturalium Scriptores i. 43-36. PW 
Suppl. iv. 4S. 

APOLLONIUS (6) (ist c. B.c.), sculptor, son of 
Archias, of Athens. ICnown from signature in Athens 
and on bron2c herm of Polyclitus’ Doryphorus (Winter, 
KB 393. 3); three other herms from the same villa in 
Herculaneum are probably also his, 

APOLLONIUS (7), sculptor, son of Artemidorus, 
brother of Tauriscus (q.v. 2), 

APOLLONIUS (8), sculptor, son of Nestor, of Athens, 
Works: i. Belvedere torso in the Vatican (Winter, KB 
394. 2), perhaps the Amycus on Roman coins of Sparta. 
2. Bronze boxer in the Tcrme (Winter, KB 339. i). Both 
arc new cre.ations, combining Hellenistic realism with 
classical reminiscence. The signatures arc dated about 
50 n.c. Apollonius may also have made the cult statue 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, dedicated 69 B.C,, which is re- 
flected in small bronzes. T. B. L. W. 

APOLLONIUS (9), sculptor, son of Tauriscus (q.v.); 
late first century B.C, 

APOLLONIUS (10) of Citium, an Alexandrian physi- 
cian of about so B.c. Works: (extant) commentary on 
Hippocrates Ilepl dpOtwv; (lost) TTpos rarov Tapavrlvov 
(against Hcraclidcs); npog Daxyc lov; Curationes. 

Ed. H. SchSne, 1896. Ptrii. 149. 

APOLLONIUS (ii) MOLON (ist c. n.c.), rhetor, a 
native of Alabanda and pupil of Meneclcs. He lectured 
at Rhodes, visited Rome (87 and 81 b.c.), taught Cicero 
and other Romans, and won success as a pleader. He 
wrote on rhetoric and attacked botli philosophers (K. 
^tXoa 6 <l>tsiv) and Jews (/(. 'lovdaleov). J. \V. H. A. 

APOLLONIUS (12) MYS, member of die Hcrophi- 
Ican school of medicine, worked for many years in 
Alexandria, towards the end of^thc first century’ B.C. 
He wrote TIcpl T^'/Jjoo^tAou alpcoccog, TIcpl cirropierrtssv 
^appaKtov, and Ilepl pvpusr, 

PW it. 149. 

APOLLONIUS (J3) SOPIIISTA (c. A.D. 100) com- 
piled a Lexicon Homericinn which is extant in an abridged 
form (cd. I. Beklicr, 1833). A fragment of the unabridged 
work survives in a Bodleian papyrus. lie used especial!)’ 
the commentaries of Aristarchus, on whose critical 
method he throws s’aluablc light, and the glossary of 
Apion. J. E. U 

APOIXONIUS (14) of Ty’ana (MtroWw. ror o Twwk), 
a Ncopythagnrc.an .sage. Accorfing to^cur only^full 
account, riiiimtratus’ To tr roe Tvaria. 'ArcoXXomcv 
(lime of SeptimiuB Severus, see Rose, llartdb. cf Ck. IJt. 
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403, W. Nestle, Griechische Religiositat, iii. 123 ff.)» he 
■was bom at Tyana in Cappadocia, apparently about the 
beginning of the Christian era, and survived into the 
Principate of Nerva (for other datings, and the few 
Itoown facts about him, see J. Miller in PW ii. 146 ff.)* 
He led the life of an ascetic wandering teacher, possessed 
miraculous powers, visited distant lands, including India, 
was in danger of his life under Nero and again under 
Domitian, and saw by clairvoyance the latter’s death 
(Philostr. 8. 25-6, cf. Cassius Dio 67. 18). Philostratus 
is highly untrustworthy (cf, "W. R. Halliday, Folklore 
Studies (1924), last essay), and references elsewhere 
scanty; but Apollonius’ existence and Pythagoreanism 
need not be doubted. An anti-Christian writer, Hierocles 
of Nicomedia, paralleled Apollonius with Christ, which 
provoked a reply (extant) from Eusebius. Of his •writings 
(see Suidas, s.v., p. 623 Bemhardy) there survive some 
doubtfully authentic letters and a fragment of his 
treatise On Sacrifices {TeXeral ^ srepl Bvauhv). H.J. R. 

APOLLONIUS (is), son of Mnesitheus, named Dysco- 
lus, of Alexandria (and c. A.D.). Of his life little is known, 
except from his works; these are distinguished, even 
among grammarians, for obscurity of style and asperity 
of manner; but his method is genuinely critical, and his 
2eal for correcting errors extends to his ovm (cf. Syntax, 
p. 231. 15 Bekk.). For the history of grammar from 
Dionysius Thrax to his own day he is our chief source 
of information. 

Of his twenty-nine works, mostly on syntax, named in 
Suidas, four survive — on the Pronoun, Conjunction, Ad- 
verb, and Syntax. A conspectus of his doctrines is given 
in the Syntax, which deals mainly with Article, Pronoun, 
Verb, Preposition, and Adverb, successively. He ap- 
proaches sjTitax from the parts of speech, not the sen- 
tence, beginning with the establishment of the ‘correct’ 
order of these, assuming that there must be a proper 
order for them as there is, in his view, for the alphabet; 
and he has much argument disproving such current 
opinions as that the function of die article is to distin- 
guish genders, and that w is its vocative. As a result, 
although he correctly settles many details, acutely argu- 
ing from function, not form, he nevertheless achieves 
no comprehensive, organic, system of syntax. His work 
is marked by a constant quest for principle. ‘We must 
investigate what produces solecisms, and not merely 
adduce examples.’ 'Why do some verbs take the geni- 
tive, not the accusative?’ In discussing forms and con- 
structions he makes much use of alleged dvoAoyta {see 
CRATES OF MALLOs), e.g. insisting on Ipi, not cf/it, by 
‘analogy’ from the plural and dual; also redeiKcofiai (pf, 
pass. Eubj.). He also makes use of what he recognizes 
to Be false analogy (ouveKSpofnj), as when he explains 
that the usage ypa^ei ra naiSla (nominative) is permitted 
because it sounds the same as when TrotSta is accusative, 
in which case the syntax is normal. 

His o-wn syntax shows both extreme carelessness, e.g. 
in bad order, pleonasm, ellipse, and anacoluthon, and 
also the idioms of his day, e.g. civ c. indie., el c. sub- 
junct., increased confusion of negatives (enel /i'^ con- 
stantly), and odd uses of conjunctions and prepositions. 
He had a ■wide kno'wledge of literature and ■was familiar 
with Latin. Ine^vitably, perhaps, he falls short of the 
comparative and historical methods available, if not 
alw-ays adopted, to-day. But it would be hard to over- 
estimate his influence on later Greek and Latin gram- 
marians, notably Priscian, or to quarrel ■with Priscian’s 
tribute, ‘maximus auctor arris grammaricae’. 

Edition, by Uhlif: and Schneider in Teubner’s Grammatici 
Graed. E. Efraer, ApoUomus Dyscole; Essai nir Vhisl. d, tkforiti 
gramm. dans I’anliquiti (1854). P. B. R.F. 

APOLLONIUS (16) of Tyre, the hero of an anonymous 
romance widely kno^wn in the Middle Ages. The oldest 
extant version (sth-bth c. A.D.) is in Latin, Historia 


Apollonii regis Tyri; but matter and style feuggest that 
there was a Greek original of the second to third century. 
A.D. 

Text and Prolegomena: ed. Riese (Teubner). Set also novel, 
LATIN. R. M. R. 

APOLLOPHANES, according to Suidas an Athenian 
comic w'riter. Once ■victorious, c. 400 B.c. (JG ii“. 2325). 
In the Kpfires a character is introduced apparently 
speaking Doric. 

FCG i. 266-7; CAF i. 797 ff.; Demiadezuk, Supp. Com. 9. 

APOPHRADES, unlucky, forbidden days, charac- 
terized by gloomy rites (Plato, Leg. 800 d), e.g. the 
Plynteria (Plut. Ale. 34), on which no assembly or 
court w'as held. Such were also the last two days of the 
Anthesteria, on which the dead visited their old housM 
and people chewed buckthorn and smeared the doors 
with pitch to protect themselves. They were properly 
called fuapal Tjfiepai as opposed to KoBapai. 

E. Rohde, Psyche j. 237, n. 3. M. P. N. 

APOTHEOSIS, see RULER-CULT. 

APPARITORES, public servants who attended Roman 
magistrates (cf. apparere). The most important classes 
were scribae, lictores, viatores (qq.v.), accensi, and prae- 
cones. They were generally freedmen or sons of freed- 
men. They received an annual salary from the State. 
Although their appointment was technically annual, they 
were soon permitted to retain their posts indefinitely. 
They formed corporations which were legally recognized 
by Ae State. It is uncertain whether the apparitores 
wore any characteristic uniform. 

Mommsen, Rdm. Staatsr. i*. 332 ff.; P. Habel, PW, s.v. P.T. 

APPELLATIO, As an institution of the Roman civil 
procedure appellatio was introduced (according to the 
prevalent opinion) only in the latest form of classical 
proceedings, the cognitio extra ordinem. The judgement 
of the private iudex in Republican times was not subject 
to appeal. The oldest not unquestionable records of 
civil appeal date from the times of the first emperors; 
Appellatio is the act by which a litigant disputes a judge- 
ment, and its effect is that the controversy is brought 
before a higher magistrate, normally before the one who 
appointed the magistrate of the lower instance. Appella- 
tio in its developed phase had to be effected cither 
orally (the pronouncing of the word appello sufficed) or 
in writing (jihelli appellatorii) at the court of the magistrate 
whose decision was impugned; he was then obliged to 
transmit all the documents in the case to the competent 
higher magistrate with a written report {litterae dimis- 
soriae, apostoli). Judgement was given after a new trial 
in which fresh evidence was admitted. The appellate 
judge could confirm or reverse the judgement of the lower 
court, or alter it as he thought fit, even in favour of the 
respondent. A frivolous appellant had to pay to his 
adversary four times the costs of the appeal proceedings. 
Constantine punished him by relegation i« insulam and 
confiscation of half of his property. Justinian reverted 
to mere pecuniary sanctions. His legislation reformed the 
institution thoroughly (many of its norms have passed 
into modem legislation) ; and his Nov. 82 settled the rule 
that all judgements except those of the praetorian prefect 
are appealable. • 

In the widest sense appellatio is any recourse to a 
higher magistrate for the alteration or abolition of a 
decree of a lo'wer one. In this sense the term is used 
with respect to ordinary administrative decisions of magi- 
strates and judgements deh'vered in criminal cases.^ In 
the language of the later classical jurisprudence^ (sinM 
Scaevola) the term appellatio is used indiscriminately 
with provocatio (cf. Dig. 49. i and Cod. lust. 7. 62), 
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the proper field of which in former times was criminal 
jurisdiction. Thus imperial constitutions speak of appeU 
latio or provocatio against a nomination as dccurio or 
scriba {Cod. Jiist. 7. 62. 4. 7). 

E. Perrot, V Appel dons la proefdttre de Vordo iudidorim priva- 
lorum (1907) ; C. Sanfilippo, Coniribuli esegetici alia storia deWappel- 
tazione i (1934); P- Jotowic*, Ilisior. Introduction to the Study 
of Roman Lose (1932), 406, 459. For criminal procedure: Momm- 
sen, RSm. Strafr. (1899), 275 ft., 468 ff.; J. L. Strachan-Davidson, 
Problems of the Roman Criminal Law (1912), it. 176 fT. A. B. 

APPENDIX VERGILIANA According to Suetonius 
(ed. Rcifferschcid, p. 58) Virgil wrote in his youth 
Catalcpton, Priapea, Epigrammata, Dirae, Ciris, Ctilex, 
and Aetna. Servius (a.d. 400) adds the Copa. A ninth- 
century library catalogue mentions a Virgilian MS. 
containing also the Morettm and the post-Virgilian 
Elegiac in Maecenatem. Evidently the Epigrammata 
belong to the Catalepton. 

1. The Catalepton {Kara Xenrov, (?) 'trifles’) contains 
fourteen short, for the greater part charming little poems, 
differing in metre and contents; an epilogue, possibly 
by the publisher, is sometimes added as a fifteenth. 
There arc those who take all the poems to be Virgil’s; 
others again consider them spurious. It is generally 
admitted that numbers 9, 13, 14 (in Vollmcr’s edition) 
were not composed by Virgil. There is reasonable cer- 
tainty that numbers i, 3, 5, 7, 8 are Virgilian and the rest 
arc perhaps his. 

2. Priapea (3), to which Pliny {Ep. S. 3. 2) may allude, 
when he ascribes ‘ucrsiculos seueros parum’ also to 
Virgil. 

3. Dirac ('maledictions’), called down by an unknown 
poet upon an estate from which he was expelled by a 
veteran when the arable land was distributed. 

4. Lydia, an elegy (in the MSS. united with the pre- 
ceding poem) in which the poet (most probably the same 
ns the author of the Dirac) mourns the absence of his 
beloved. 

5. Ciris, a Hellenistic cpyllion, relating how Scylla, 
daughter of King Nisus of Megara, became cause 
of her father’s death, because she had conceived love 
for Minos, her country's enemy. The gods changed her 
into a sea-bird called Ciris. The Ciris is probably 
neither the work of Cornelius Gallus nor a youthful 
poem of Virgil’s (sec Bibliography, below). It contains 
elements drama from Lucretius and Catullus and lav- 
ishly uses Virgilian verses and phrases. Though on the 
whole rather clumsy, it contains some fine psychological 
pictures. 

6 . Culex. A shepherd kills a gnat that has stung him 
to warn him against a snake. Later on, the insect’s 
ghost blames him for his ingratitude and explains the 
torments and the blessings of the nether world. Lucan 
(Suet. Tila Luc. p. 50 Rciff.), Statius {Silv. 1. praef.) 
and Martial (8. 56. 20) mention a Virgilian Culex. Fol- 
lowing Donatus, who tells us that Virgil wTotc the Culex 
when sixteen, some assume that our poem is an immature 
wtjrk of the poet’s youth which he published later with a 
dedication to Octavius before June 44 n.c. ; for after that 
date Octavius was named Octavianus. The verse-struc- 
ture, however, wliich points to a later period of Augustan 
poetry, the stilted, obscure langu.sge, some t-ujg.ir forms, 
and the indubitable imitation of Virgilian phrases <cf. 
Cul. =75 and Acn. 6. 431 ; Cul. 292 and Eel. 8. 48) prove 
the Culex to be a spurious poem that shortly after Ovid’s 
time was attributed to Virgil. 

7. Copa, 'the Hostess’. An elegy bubbling over with 
tlic joy of life, too cheerful, however, to allow ascripnon 
to Virgil. 

8. Mereium, 'S.-thtd', relates the way in which a farmer 
prepares his breakfast on a dark ssintcr morning. Tltc 
poem charms by its unadorned realism. Poet unknown. 

9. rifts-a: see article .siTNA- 
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APPIAN (Apptanos) of Alcx.indria, bom at latest under 
Trajan, experienced the Jewish rising of A.D. ii6, held 
ofiice in Alexandria, and after gaining Roman citizenship 
moved to Rome, becoming a knight, probably advocattis 
fisci, and, through the influence of Fronto, procurator 
Augusti' an old man under Antoninus Pius, he then wrote 
his ‘PejifiaLKo.. Ethnographic in arrangement, this work 
treated in turn the Roman conquests: Bk. i BaoiXtieq, 
ii ’IraXticq, iii HavviTiici], iv KeXrcKij, V EiKcXiKrj Kat 
Nnmosrticq, vi ’I^rjptKi], vii 'AwtBaXicn, viii AipVKg 
{Kcw^Boviaicq, NoiiaBiicij), ix MaKcooviKrj seal ’IXXvptsd], 
X 'EaXtjvlkti seal Vcoyito], xi Evpiatdj, xij MiOpiSd-eiog; 
xiii-xvii 'Ep^uXleov (the Civil Wars, bks. 1-5) ; xi'iii-xxi 
AlyVTTTiaKtxsv (the conquest of Egypt) ; xxii ' EKarovracria, 
xxiii AaKtterj, xxiv 'Apd^tos (the Empire to Trojan and 
the Dacian and Arabian campaigns). The final IlapOitci] 
ypatpiq W’as not written. Bks. vi-ix, xi-xi’ii are com- 
plete, except for NopaSiK-q (viii) and AfasecSot'ttoj (ix), 
which with i-v arc fragmentary'; x, xviii-xxiv arc lost. 

The extant tradition goes back ultimately, in its 
successive parts, to an early annalist (perhaps Cassius 
Hcmina), Polybius, Posidonius, Fannius (possibly), 
Sallust, Asinius Pollio, Livy, the memoirs of Augustus 
and Messalla, possibly Nicolaus of Damascus; but it 
came immediately from the tendentious, constitutional- 
istic, literary composition of an imperial annalist, writing 
under Augustus or Tiberius, whom Appian adapted to 
his ethnographic form. Loyal and honest, an admirer of 
Roman imperialism, he wrote in the plain kout), and 
though interested solely in wars and ignorant of Re- 
publican institutions and conditions, prcseivcs much 
valuable material, most notably in bk. i of the Civil Wars. 

Texts: L. Mcndcissobn (1S79-81); P. Vicreck, Bell. Ctv. 
(1905); H. E. White (1912-13, Locb). E. Sebwartr., PB' >'• =t 7 ; 
J, Carcopino, Autour des Oraeques (1928), ch. r; A. Klotz, 

Appions Darstellung des zxceilen Punischen Krieges (tq^C). _ 

A. II. McD. 

APPIUS, sec CL.4UDIUS. 

APPULEIUS, see saturnintj3. 

APRIES {Hophra), fourth pharaoh (sSQ'S/O B-C-) of the 
Saitc XXVI th dynasty, relied like his predecessors on 
Ionian and Carian mercenaries. He made unsuccessful 
attempts to conquer Phoenicia and Cyrenc. and was 
overthrown by a rising against liis mercenaries which 
set Amasis on the tlirone. 

Herodotus 2. 161 f., 4. 1 S 9 ' P. N. U. 

APSINES of G.Tdara (c. a.d. 190-250), Athenian rhetor 
and rival of a certain Fronto of Lmesa, author of 77 . 
oyrjndrosy, ^1779)1070, and ilfcAcrai. Ilis TV^T'I) CFpcngcI, 
Rhet. i. 331-414), which h-as come down with many 
intcrpolarions, owed much w Hcnno;:cncs and is the 
latest complete rcyi’s] to survive. J. W. H. A- 

APULEIUS, bom (c. a.d. 123) of wealthy parents at 
Madauros in Africa (August. De Civ. D. 8. 14I. was 
educated first at Carthage (Flor. i8), later at .Athens 
{Apol. 72). After much travel (Apol. 23) he o,op-!re.nt!y 
wired Rome {.Met. n), svhence he returned to Mnps. 
Later setting forth on a journey to Er>T^ wll y.cA 
at Oca {Trip'.ti) c. a.d. 155, vfierc he was vititeJ 
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by an old friend, Sicinius Pontianus; the latter -was 
anxious about his widowed mother Pudentilla, now be- 
trothed to her brother-in-law, Sicinius Clarus. Pontia- 
nus, being on bad terms with his imcle, proposed to A. 
that he should marry Pudentilla; after some hesitation, 
A., finding the widow wealthy and attractive, took her 
to wife. Sicinius Aemilianus (brother of Sicinius Clarus) 
accused A. of having won her love by magic. The case 
was tried at Sabrata before the proconsul, Claudius 
Maximus. A. defended himself with vigour (Apologia) 
and was acquitted, but left Oea for more congenial sur- 
roundings. He is next heard of at Carthage, enjoying 
renown as poet, philosopher, and rhetorician (c. a.d. i6i). 
He was appointed chief priest of the province (Flor. i6), 
and delivered many florid declamations after the manner 
of the rhetoricians of the ‘second Sophistic’. Statues were 
erected in his honour at Carthage and at Madauros (the 
base of the latter has been discovered). He may have 
had a son named Faustinus. The date of his death is 
uncertain. 

Works, (i) Apologia (or Pro se de Magia) is one of 
the most interesting and certainly the oddest of all Latin 
speeches. At times an almost cluldish display of wild 
rhetoric and shallow sciolism, at times a vigorous and 
slulful defence, it gives a unique description of provincial 
life and throws a curious light on superstitions of the 
age. For its theme see above. 

(2) The Metamorphoses (better known as ‘The Golden 
Ass’) is the sole Latin novel that survives entire. A 
delightful work, imaginative, humorous, and exciting, it 
tells the adventures of one Lucius who, being too curious 
concerning the black art, is accidentally turned into an 
ass, and thus disguised, endures, sees, and hears many 
strange things. He is at last restored to human shape 
by the goddess Isis. At the outset a Greek (i. i), at the 
close he is identified with A. himself (11. 27), and the 
story of his initiations into the mysteries of Isis and 
Osiris is probably autobiographical. Many stories are 
embedded in the novel, die most famous being the 
exquisite tale of Cupid and Psyche (4. 28-6. 24). A 
briefer version of the novel, falsely attributed to Lucian, 
also exists (Aovkios ^ ovos). Both works probably derive 
from the same original, the lost Metamorphoses of Lucius 
of Patras (Photius 96 b, 12 Bekker). The story of Cupid 
and Psyche may be an adaptation of the Greek of 
‘Aristofontes Atheneus’ (Fulg. Myth. 3, 6). The date is 
uncertain (an early work according to Purser, late (c. 
A.D. 180) according to Hehn). 

(3) The Florida are excerpts from declamations on 
varied themes, mainly trivial and showing an extrava- 
gance typical of the author. They contain much that is 
curious and amusing, while the description of the death 
of the comic poet Philemon has real beauty. They were 
largely composed between a.d. 160 and 170. 

(4) The De Dogmate Platonis, an exposition of the 
philosophy of Plato, shonung neither knowledge nor 
understanding. Bk. i deals with P.’s life and physical 
doctrine; bk. 2 (dedicated to ‘my son Faustinus’) sets 
forth his ethics. Bk. 3, in which he promised to deal 
TOth his dialectic, is missing; some have held that the 
Uepl epfnjvelas, a treatise on formal logic, is the third 
book, but it is regarded by others as spurious. 

(5) The De Deo Socratis is a flamboyant declamation 
on the Sai/rdwov of Socrates, probably based on a Greek 
original. 

(6) The De Mundo is a translation of the iTepl Koapujv 
falsely attributed to Aristotle; it too is deoicated to 
Faustinus. 

(7) A Latin translation of a passage from Menander’s 
jiveyopevo^: Baehrcns, PLJld iv. 104. 

(8) Lost IForAs: Poems (Apol. 6, 9 ; Flor. 9, 17, 18, 20); 
Speeches (Apol. 24, 55; Flor. 16; August. Ep. 138, 19); 
Quaestiones Naturales, De Piscibus (Apol. 36, 38, 40), 
De Re Rustica, De Arboribus, Astronomica, Arithmetica; 


De Republica, De Proverbiis; Epitome Historiarum; Ero- 
ticus; Quaestiones Conviviales; a translation of Plato’s 
Phaedo ; a novel entitled Hermagoras (Priscian, Gramm. 
Lot. 2. p. 85). 

(9) Spuria: Asclepius, Herbarius, De Remediis Salu- 
taribus, Physiognomonia. 

The style of A. is a development of Asianism (see 
rhetoric), which finds its nearest parallel in Pliny (HN 
9. i02_; 10, 3; 10. 81). There is no justification for calling 
it African Latin. It is florid and extravagant, richly 
coloured with poetry, full of strange words, Graecisms, 
archaisms (see archaism), and idioms drawn from collo- 
quial Latin; its fullest and most perfect development is 
seen in the Metamorphoses, where it finds appropriate 
scope and at times rises to great heights of beauty (e.g. 
Met. II. i). The works of A. are tinged throughout 
by his personality — a rhetorician posing as philosopher, 
peacock-proud and full of an immense store of undi- 
gested and superficial learning. But his novel won him 
deserved renown. Indeed St. Augustine was not certain 
that he had not actually been turned into an ass, and 
warns the faithful against those who extol him as a 
thaumaturge whose powers surpassed those of Christ 
himself (Ep. 136. i ; 138). 

Texts: Mot., R. Helm (1907, 1912, 1931); Apol., R. Helm 
(1905): Flor., R. Helm (1910). Do Deo Soc., Asclep., Do Dog. 
Plat., Do Mundo, J 7 epl ep/iijm'aj, P. Thomas (1908). Herbarius, 
E. Howald and H. E. Sigerist, CML iv (1927). 

Commentaries: complete, F. Oudendorp {1764 (1823)), G. F. 
Hildebrand (1842). Apol., H. E. Butler and A. S. Owen (1914); 
C. Marches! (1914). Cupid and Psycho, L. C. Purser (1910). 

Translations: Apol. and Flor., H. E. Butler (1909); P. Vallcttc 
(1924). Met., W. Adlington (1566 and (revised by S. Gaselee) 
1915); H. E. Butler (1910). 

Style: Die antike Kunstprosa, E. Norden (1898); M. Bernhard, 
Der Stil des A. (1927); Index Aputeianus, W. Oldfather, etc. 
(U.S.A. 1934). H.E.B. 

APULIA, a rather unhealthy region of south-eastern 
Italy (cf. Varro, Rust, i, 6), extending from Mens 
Garganus to Calabria; nowadays Puglia. Its arid soil is 
fertile, especially in the coastal and northern plains; 
southern Apulia contains numerous hills, including 
Mons Vultur. Apulian wool was famous, summer migra- 
tion of flocks having been practised there continuously 
since early times (Varro, Rust. 2. i ; Pliny, 'HN 8. 190). 
Its inhabitants were indiscriminately called Apuli; they 
included Messapic-speaking Peucetii and Daunii as well 
as Apuli proper who dwelt about Mons Garganus and 
spoke Oscan (Strabo 6. 283 f.). Although lacking Greek 
colonies, Apuh’a was much hellenixed by 300 B.a Be- 
tween 326 and 317 it became subject to Rome, largely 
volunt^y, and remained loyal against Pyrrhus (Livy 
8. 25, 37; 9, 12. 9 f., 20; Zonar. 8. s). In the Hanni- 
balic and Social Wars, however, many Apulians revolted 
(Livy 22. 61; Appian, BCiv. i. 39); tlie consequent 
devastation ruined Apulia. Chief towns: Teanum, Si- 
pontum, Luceria, Arpi, Herdonia, Venusia, Canusium, 
Barium. 

R. S. Conway, Italic Dialects i (1897), 22. E. T. S. 

AQUAE ET IGNIS INTERDICTIO, see exsilium. 

AQUAE SULIS (modem Bath) attained importance 
since the first century a.d. from its hot springs. _ 'The 
water was led to a partly undergroimd oblong building 
containing a great bath (73 ft. by 29 ft.) and three other, 
swimming-baths. Hot air baths, stoked by coal-fires, 
were later added at either end. To the north were at least 
two porticoed courtyards, one containing the temple of 
Sul Minerva; Corinthian pilasters and fragments of Ac 
pediment (25 ft. wide) are extant, the latter containing 
the famous Gorgon sculpture. 'Though a small place 
(25 acres), Bath was visited even by continentals. B ww 
completely destroyed by the Saxons, and Ae bam 
establishment was choked up and forgotten. 

F. J. Havcrfield in VCH (Somerset) i. 219-88; \V. H. Roowlcs, 
Archaeologia berv. i-iS. C. E.o. 
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AQUEDUCTS arc justly regarded as one of Rome’s 
most distinctive contributions to architecture and hygiene, 
Rome’s first aqueducts, Aquae Appia (312 n.c.) and Anio 
Vetus (272 B.C.), were tunnelled, no doubt owing much 
to inherited experience drawn from making the far older 
drainage-channels icunicult) and emissaries cut in the 
soft tufaccous Latian valley-floor. Possibly this experi- 
ence weighed with the builders even more than military 
considerations, which favoured the hidden underground 
channel. Such tunnels, like early railway tunnels, were 
cut in short lengths reached by vertical shafts, which 
later served for inspection and cleaning. To cross 
ravines and narrow valleys or to reach elevated points 
a conduit carried on arches was required, short bridges 
occurring sparingly on the Anio Vetus, as at Ponte 
Taulclla, long arched sectors for the first time upon 
Aqua Marcia (144 B.c.). An alternative method of con- 
veyance, employed for the Anio Vetus at Ponte Lupo, 
was the inverted siphon (Vitr. 8, 7; ILS 5348). All 
these principles were strikingly developed in the wide 
Imperial world, the Pont du Card near Ncmausus (Nimes) 
and the aqueduct of Segovia furnishing the most 
famous examples of storied bridges, tlie Aquae Marcia 
(144B.C.), Claudia, and Anio Novus(a.d. 38-52) of Rome 
itself offering the most remarkable scries of arched sub- 
structions, the four aqueducts of Lyons the finest series 
of inverted siphons, made of lead pipes in series bedded 
upon concrete. The cost and upkeep of these works was 
high. Aqua Marcia cost 180,000,000 sesterces, and Pliny 
(Ep. 10, 37) quotes 3,329,000 sesterces for the aqueduct 
of Nicomedia in Bithynia. The quality of work varied 
very much also (cf. Frontin. Aq. 120-2; ILS S79S). 
Smaller towns thus contented themselves with simpler 
underground systems, which were also much in vogue 
in military forts and fortresses, where wooden pipe-lines 
wcrc often used. The channels and their course remained 
public property, often demarcated fay cippi, and the wafer, 
on arrival, was distributed from castella, ns at Nimes and 
Thuburbo Maius, to public fountains, baths, and private 
consumers, Uie latter relying much upon overflow {aqua 
caduca). Supplies were regulated by gauge-pipes of 
standard bore {calices) or by time-limits {CIL vi. 1261, 
viii. 448). Development of water-power, as on the Aqua 
Traiana (a.d. 109 ; s.v. janiculum), was rare. Rents were 
not designed to cover running costs or capital charges, 
and the works were usually a liability to the community 
rather than a source of income, 

Frontlnus, De Aquh Urbis liomar. T. Ashby, Aqueducts of Ancient 
Rome (iqps); E. B. Van Dcman, The Building of the Roman Aque- 
ducts ^u.S.A. 1914); G. dc Montauzan, Les Aqueducs antiques de 
hyon (1909); E. tsamesreuther, Bericht dee RSttu-Genn. Kommission 
iss-i (1936), 24-157, I. A. R. 

AQUILA ROhLANUS (3rd c. a.d.), rhetorician, whose 
treatise Dc figuris sattentiarum ct clocutiouis (ed. Halm, 
IVsct. Lat. Min. 22-37) was partly based on the Greek 
of Alexander Numenius, but contains illustrations from 
Cicero’s works (often misquoted from memory). 

Cf. TcufTcl, § 3SS, i; Schanz-Hosius, § 837. J. F. M. 

AQUILA, sec also ro>mus (3) and sign'a MiUTAniA. 

AQUELEIA, a city seven miles from tlic head of die 
Adriatic. In 1S6 u.c. Transalpine Gauls occupied this 
fertile site, which controls roads across the Julian Alps. 
Rome ejected them and founded a Latin colony (iSi 
B.c.) to forestall similar intrusions and to exploit neigh- 
l>ouring gold-mines (Livy 39, 22, 541 40- 341 H. Matting- 
ly-E. S. G. Robinson, Date of Roman Denarius (i933)> 
22). Aquileia bcc.iTr!C a great military, commercial, and 
industri.il stronghold; its amber trade was c.spcci.ally 
important (Strabo 4. 207 f.; 5. 214). In Imperil times 
it was B folonia, sometimes dubbed Roma seatnda, the 
capital of Venetia et Istria, one of the world’s largest 
cttiW, until razed hy .Attila in 452 (Auson. Ordo Aci. 
Utb. 6s f.; Amm. Marc. 21. 11 f.; Procop. P’end. i. 330)* 


Its inhabitants^ fled to the neighbouring lagoons of 
Venice. Aquileia became a malaria-stricken village, but 
was still an important patriarchate in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Ancient remains are numerous. 

A. Calderini, Aquileia Romana (1930); A. Degrasst, Rh. Fit. 
1938, 132 if. E. T. S. 

AQUlLIUS (i) (fl. c. 174-154 B.C.), supposed Latin 
author of Boeolta {Bocotis ?), a comoedia palliata which 
Varro attributed to Plautus. Sec drama, para. 4. 

O. Ribbeclc, CRP 33 (3rd cd. Teubner, 1897). E. 11 . W. 

AQUILIUS (2), Manius, consul in 129 b.c., com- 
pleted the war against Aristonicus, succeeding Per- 
pema, and settled the province of Asia. He was accused 
de repetundis, but acquitted. The Senate, however, took 
away Phrygia from the king of Pontus, to whom it had 
been assigned by Aquilius. 

C. Gracchus, apud Gellium ii. 10. M. II. 

AQUILIUS (3), Makius, a legate of Marius in the 
Cimbric campaigns, was consul with Marius in loi 
B.C., and proceeded to crush the slave revolt in Sicily, 
the rebel leader Athenion being killed. Through the 
influence of Marius and the oratory of M. Antonius, 
Aquilius was acquitted on a charge of maladministration 
in Sicily. Sent to Asia, he successfully ejected Mithri- 
dates’ forces from Cappadocia and Bithynia, and black- 
mailed Nicomedes whom he restored to Bithynia; but 
in 88 he was driven from Bithynia by Mithridates and 
captured. Mithridates poured molten gold down his 
throat to rebuke Roman avarice. M. II. 

AQUILIUS (4) GALLUS, Gaius, a Roman jurist in 
the last century of the Republic, disciple of the cele- 
brated Q. Mucius Scacvola (q.v,), and a teacher of 
law in bis turn. He was praetor in 66, contemporarily 
with Cicero; and he died between 55 and 44 n.c. ‘Vir 
magnae auctoritatis ctscientia iuris exccllcns’(VaI. Max.). 
He is the creator of the stipulatio Aquiliana, which scn’cd 
for transferring all kinds of debts into one general 
stipulatio, so that they could be discharged by the con- 
venient means of acceptilatio {Dig. 46. 4. 18. i), and of the 
ittdicium de dolo (Cic. Nat.D. 3. 30. 74; Off. 3. 14. 60). 

A. B. 

AQUILIUS, sec also reculus (2), 

AQUINCUM, on the Danube at Buda-Pcst, originally 
an Illyrian-Ccltic settlement, was later the capital of 
Pannonia Inferior and an important Roman b.9se against 
the Quadi and Sarmatac-Iazyges. ./Ir/.W/ia were quartered 
there probably from the time of Tibcriu.s. Later, appar- 
ently from A.D. 1 14, Legio II Adiutrix w.as garrisoned at 
Aquincum, but it may have been there under Domitian 
and then only detached for tlic Dacian wars. Perhaps 
Legio X Gcmina w.ts at Aquincum between 103 and 
107, and a short stay of Legio IV Flavia is prob.sblc 
betivccn 161 and 211. The canahac (q.v.) near the camp 
had their OW7 administration (cf. 'dcc(urio) can_ab(arum)’ 
in an unpublished inscription quoted by Kusrinsky, op, 
cit. infra, p. 186, no. 499). Aquincum became a tnuuki- 
plum {Aeliunt) under Hadrian, and a eolonia {Septttntn) 
under Septimius Severus. When the Romans gradually 
relinquished Pannonia {c. 400), Aquincum (fast men- 
tioned in Sid. .Apoll. 3. 107) was also given up. 

\V. Tomaschtk, Pit', s.v.; ]<- Kusn'n«y, Apdneu-t (igu); J. 
SiJIigyi in Laurcae Aqulnccnset (1938)1 2S7-311. F, A. 'i. h. 

AQUITANIA, a name originally applied to tlxe area of 
modem Ga-scony, occupied app.srcntJy by mixed l.ii"i- 
rian and Iberian population with a slight Celtic tinge. 

It coasisted of a number of smalf and obscure fril’fs* 
svluch sverc conquered by Cacear’s licutcn.snt, P. IJanim 
Crassus, o.nd finally subdued by .Augustus after exmpaigas 
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in 38 and 27 B.C. In Augustus’ provincial organiza- 
tion Aquitania was extended to include the tribes of the 
Loire, a measure which, as Strabo (4. i. i) complains, 
made ethnographical nonsense of the name; but by the 
third century the original Aquitanian tribes, which had 
coalesced to nine {novempopuli), secured their administra- 
tive independence. Of these, Ausci and Convenae en- 
joyed Latin rights, while Lugdimum Convenarum and 
Elusa are called coloniae at various dates. Nevertheless, 
the level of romanization was nowhere high. 

O. Hirschfcld, Kleine Schriften (1913I, 2og; C. Jullian, Hist, de 
la Gaule (1908), it. 449. C. E. S. 

ARA PACIS, a monument dedicated by the Senate, as 
Augustus records in his Testament, to commemorate 
his safe return from Gaul and Spain. It stood on the 
Campus Martius under the modem Palazzo Fiano. The 
altar, which was adorned with reliefs representing the 
suovetaurilia or sacrifice at the ceremony of dedication 
30 Jan. 9 B.C.), stood in a walled precinct (ii-6Xio-6 
metres) with doors on the east and west. The wall was 
sculptured with reliefs in two tiers ; internally, festoons 
and ox-heads above, panelling below; externally, the 
lower frieze was filled with foliage, the upper contained 
on east and west mythological panels, on north and south 
a representation of the consecration procession (4 July 
13 B.C.) with portraits of the imperial family and court. 
These reliefs rank among the most important products 
of Augustan art. 

Several sculptured slabs were brought to light about 
1568; others were found in 1859 and 1903. They were 
identified as parts of the Ara Pacis by F. von Duhn in 
1879. In 1937-8 the site was thoroughly explored and 
the monument re-erected as far as possible on the bank 
of the Tiber. 

G. Moretti, L’Ara Pacis Aiigustae (1938). F. N. P. 

ARABIA. Greeks of the Classical period knew little 
about Arabia. The Babylonian king Nabonidus had 
resided at Teima; Darius I, astride the 'incense route’ 
in the north-west, had drawn a tribute of spices from the 
south, like Sargon and Sennacherib before him. But 
knowledge really began with Alexander. In preparation 
for his intended circunmavigation his admiral Hieron 
sailed down the Persian Gulf to Ras Mussendam, and 
Anaxicrates down the Red Sea through Bab-el-Mandeb 
to the south coast; the south-east (Oman) long remained 
unknown. The Seleucids planted some settlements along 
the coast between the Euphrates and Gerrha, and had a 
trade arrangement with Gerrha, winch supplied Seleu- 
ceia with spices. Ariston explored down to Bab-el- 
Mandeb for Ptolemy II, and that king, to chastise the 
hostile Nabataeans of Petra, tapped the 'incense route’ 
south of them by a trade arrangement with the Lihyanitcs 
of Dedan (Al-'Ula); Miletus settled for him a colony, 
Ampelone, as a sea-port for Dedan. The fourth-third- 
century kingdoms in the south were Minaea on the Red 
Sea, Katabania at the Straits, and Sabaea, the Hadra- 
maut, and Mahra along the south coast; by the second 
century Minaea had vanished, and a Sabaean-Homerite 
confederacy (Himyarites) dominated Yemen. In the 
first century Petra grew great, and the Nabataeans finally 
extended from Damascus to Dedan. The interior was 
always unknown. Arabia exported frankincense and 
myrrh, gold and gems, and re-exported Indian spices 
and other products. The principal routes were the 
‘incense route’ from Sabaea through Medina, Dedan, 
and Petra to Syria, and routes from Dhofar to 
Gerrha, from Gerrha across to Petra, and from Egypt to 
Babylonia via Jauf. _ Till Augustus’ time the sou&cm 
Arabs were jealous intermediaries of the sea-trade be- 
tween India and E^Tt; Roman Egypt, with direct 
voyages to south Arabia and India, broke their monopoly, 
and also diminished the importance of the ‘incense route’. 
Augustus sent an expedition to conquer Sabaea, which 


failed ; the story that he ruled Aden cannot be true. Sub- 
sequently the south was let alone, Rome being content 
with her sea trade; but Trajan made Nabataea a Roman 
province, .with its capital at Bostra, and constructed a 
great road through it from the Red Sea to Damascus. 

M. Cary and E. H. Warmington, Ancient Explorers, ch. 4; 
J. G. C. Anderson, CAH x. 247 ff.; W. W. Tam, yEg.Arch. 1929, 
p. 9. W.W.T. 

ARACHNE (i.e. ‘Spider’), in Ovid, Met. 6. s ff-> a 
Lydian woman, daughter of Idmon of Colophon, so 
slulled in weaving as to rival Athena, whom she chal- 
lenged to a competition when the goddess visited her to 
warn her. On Athena destroying her web, she hanged 
herself and Athena changed her to a spider. This 
seems to be originally a folk-tale (Stith Thompson 
A 2091. I, 2231. s). H. J. R. 

ARADUS, an ancient Phoenician town on an island off 
the Syrian coast, whose kings ruled a large area on the 
mainland. Confirmed by Alexander, the dynasty was 
suppressed in 259 B.C. and its dominions dismembered. 
Tbe Aradian republic extorted from Seleucus II during 
his war with Antiochus Hierax the rights of coinage and 
of harbouring exiles (c. 239) and gradually became inde- 
pendent. In the early first century B.C. it reconquered 
most of its old mainland territory, but having resisted 
Antony in 38 B.C. was deprived of it. A. H. M. J. 

ARAB FLAVIAE, modem RoUweil on the Neckar. 
In A.D. 74 the Roman Rhine-Danube frontier was 
shortened by carrying a road south-eastwards from Stras- 
bourg to the Danube. A fort was built at the point 
where another road coming up from Windisch (Vindo- 
nissa) joined the first, and the town Axae Flaviae was 
founded there. Some fine houses of this period, probably 
belonging to officials, have been excavated. Domitian 
advanced tbe frontier farther and removed the garrison, 
and after a.d. ioo Rottweil lost its importance, being 
afterwards no more than a station on the road from 
Switzerland. 0. B. 

ARAROS (’ApapcLs), son of Aristophanes, who accord- 
ing to Ar. Pint. hyp. 4 wrote Araros’ first two productions, 
KuikoAos (? victorious 387 B.C.) and AIoKooIkwv, ‘ouottj- 
aai ’ApapoTa toTs OearaXg fiovAofievog’. The series of A. s 
own plays began, according to Suidas, about 375 B.c. 

ECG i. 343-6; CAP ii. 215-19. lA.V. 

ARATEA, Latin poems translated from the tpaivopeva 
and Upoyvdtaeig of Aratus (q.v.) (i) by Cicero, partly 
extant, a portion being in about 480 hexameters besides 
detached fragments of Phaenomena and Prognoslica 
(Baehr. PLM i. 1-28; Cicero, ed. C. F. W. Mailer, p. 4 
V. 3, 360-94 ; W. W. Ewbank, The Poems of Cicero, 193 V> 
sometimes inaccurate and monotonous; (2) by Ger- 
manicus, Phaen., 725 hexameters, and fragments amount- 
ing to over 200 verses of Progn. (Baehr. PLM i. 

A. Breysig, Teubner^ 1899). a more poetic and more 
independent adaptation than Cicero’s, in which the 
imperial author corrects some astronomical errors in 
the original; (3) by Avienus (q.v.) in the fourth century, 
Phaen. in 1325, Progn. in 553 hexameters (Brej’sig, 1889), 
considerably expanded from the Greek. Cf. G. Sieg, 
De Cic., German., Avieno Arati interpretibus (1880). 

J.W.D. 

ARATUS (i), of Soli in Cilicia (c. 315-240/239 B.c.), 
was first taught by Menecrates of Ephesus, perhaps in 
that town. Later, he went to Athens, where he imbibed 
Stoicism from 2;cno and was introduced to Antigonus 
(q.v. 2) Gonatas. Antigonus c. 276 invited A. to tlie 
Macedonian court, where he celebrated the ^ngs 
marriage to Phila, half-sister of Antiochus I, in a Hyrtij 
to Pan. Later A. went to Syria and joined Antiochus 
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court. There he completed his edition of the Odyssey, 
but eventually returned to Macedonia, where his death 
preceded that of Antigonus in 240/239. 

Works. Aratus’ 'best-knotv-n work, still extant, is an 
astronomical poem, entitled Phaenomena. This, under- 
taken at the request of Antigonus, versifies a prose 
treatise or treatises of Eudoxus of Cnidos (c. 390-337). 
After a proem to Zeus (1-18), and a brief reference to the 
poles, A. describes the northern and southern fixed 
stars (26-453), the circles of the celestial sphere (462- 
558), and the risings and settings of stars (559-732). 
The remainder of tlie poem (733-1 rS4) deals with 
weather signs, in spite of a separate title (/Tpowcoaci? 
S(d OTj/retwv) an integral part of the poem. The Phaeno- 
tnetta achieved immediate fame (cf. Anlh. Pal. 9. 25 
(Leonidas of Tarentum); Callimachus, Epigr. 27) and 
found many commentators (the names of 27 arc known); 
but tlie astronomical mistakes, which some commentators 
tried to remove by altering the text, were widely criti- 
cized, especially by Hipparchus (c. 190-120 b.c.), whose 
commentary survives. Nevertheless the poem enjoyed a 
great reputation among both Greeks and Romans (cf, 
Cic. De Or. 1. 69) till the end of antiquity. Latin trans- 
lations of it were made by Varro of Atax, Cicero, Ger- 
manicus, Avienus (sec aratea). A.’s style is sober, being 
modelled on Hesiod, and the language, drawn mostly 
from Homer, is relatively simple (there arc few ‘glosses*), 
but the poem is not easy reading owing to the nature of 
the subject-matter. There arc some bad errors in the 
formation of Epic words, and some neologisms. The 
metre is fairly correct, but the refinements introduced by 
Callimachus arc lacldng. The Stoic creed pervades the 
whole poem, while poetic colour is provided by digres- 
sions, the longest being the descriptions of the Golden 
Age (98-136) and of storms at sea (408-35). 

Aratus wrote many other poems, now lost, e.g, Epike- 
deta, Epigrams (cf. Anth. Pal. 12. 129), Elegies (Macrob. 
5. 20. 8), Hymns, Paegnia, and a collection of short poems 
wth the title Ta koto 'Kemov (the meaning is uncertain), 
from which the Catalcpton attributed to Virgil takes its 
name. Other lost works have astrononucal or medical 
titles. 

Texts: E. Maass, Aral! Phaenomena (1893); Commentariarvm in 
Aralum religuiae 

General ErrcRATURR: G. Knaack, 'Aratos (<>)’ in PH' it. 391-9; 
E, Maass, Aratea (1892); G. R. Mair, Callimachus, hycat’hton, 
Aratus (iJoeb, 1921), 359-473: W. W. Tarn, Antigonos Gonalas 
(19*3)1 223-56; Christ-Schmid-StShlin ii. 1* (1920). *63-7- 


ARATUS (a) (271-213 n.C.), a Sic^-onian statesman, 
educated at Argos, his refuge after his father’s murder 
(264). He recovered Sicyon in 257, united it to the 
Achaean League for defence ngainst_ Maccdon, and 
solved its economic difficulties by subsidies from Ptolemy 
Philadclphus, whom he visited personally. As General 
of the league, normally each alternate year from 245, 
he seized Acrocorinth in 243 and defeated^ Gonatas* 
Actolian allies at Pellenc (241). In alliance with Actolia 
(239-229) he frequently attacked Athens and Argos; 
additions to the League included Megalopolis (235) and 
Argos (229), and on Demetrius IPs deatli (229) Arams 
helped to liberate Athens. However, Spartan aggression 
cancelled these advances. Defeated at M_t. Lycacus and 
L-adoccia (227) by Cleomencs III, he realistically opened 
negotiations with Maccdon, and Doson’s arris-al in 224 
pmserved the Lc.ague from disruption. In the crisis he 
held special powers, judici.al and administrative. On 
Philip V’s accession he called in Doson’s Confederacy 
ag-ainst Actolian aggression (220); in the subsequent war 
he eucccssfully exposed the trcachciy of the court cabal 
under Apelles, and after the peace of Naupactus (217) 
vigorously resisted Philip's anti-Roman policj’ and pro- 
posed seizure of Ithome. His death (213), probably from 
consumption, was attributed popularly to Philip. 


His Memoirs ( YTro/ivijftaricrfiol: Polyb. 2. 40) were 
pro-Achaean and apologetic in tone, and less reliable than 
Polybius claims (a. 40. 4). 

Though not without personal rancour (c.g. ag.ainst 
Lydiades or Aristomachus of Argos), Aratus’ actions 
usually revealed a sound statesmanlike basis. His failure 
to organize a strong army was serious; but his m-ajor 
decisions were almost invariably correct, and both as a 
diplomatist and guerrilla leader he carried adaptability 
to the height of greatness. 

Polyb. 2. 37-71; f>ks. 4-5: Plut. Agi's, Cleomenes, Aratus. F. W, 
Walbank, Aratos of Sici'on (1933): 'V. H. Porter, ed. Plutarch’s 
Aratus, introd. (1937), F. \v. W. 

ARAUSIO, a town in Gallia Narbonensis, modem 
Orange-, the scene of a great Roman defeat in 105 n.c. 
A probably posthumous Caesarian colony was founded 
here under the title Colonia firma lulia Secundanortim 
Arattsio. The theatre, the gymnasium (?), a temple, 
probably of the Imperial house, and a triumphal arch, 
all of Caesarian or Augustan date, still survive. The last, 
re-dcdicated to Tiberius in a.d. 28, may have fronted the 
north gate of the town wall, much of which is elsewhere 
preserved. The territorium was laid out in centuriated 
plots ; fragments of the allotment plan arc extant. 

L. Cliatelain, Monuments remains d'Orastge (1909); J. Eormigif, Ze 
pr/tendu Cirque d'Orange (1927); I. A. Richmond, JRS xxiii. 151. 

C. E. S. 

AlRAXES, properly the Armenian river now called Aras, 
Ras, or Ycrash, rising in Bin Geul Dngh, then flowing 
eastwards across Erzerum and the Mogan Steppe. Until 
A.D. 1897 It joined the Kur (ancient Cyrus), but now 
flows separately into the Caspian. Swift and turbulent 
now, in Graeco-Roman times it marked a trade-route 
from the Caspian and the Cyrus to Artaxata and Asia 
Minor. Herodotus confuses the Aras with the laxnrtcs 
or the Oxus. Xenophon calls it Phasis, his Araxes being 
probably the Khabur. The ‘Araxes in Persis’ is probably 
the Bendamir or ICum Firuz. E. H. W. 

ARBITER, sec iudrx. 

ARBITRATION, GREEK. The submission of a dispute 
to a neutral person or body, whose verdict the disputants 
engage themselves in advance to accept, was recognized 
among the Greeks from a very early period, and legend 
and history alike attest its frequent application. There 
is evidence for the existence of public arbitrators in 
numerous States, c.g, Sparta, Gortyn, Ephesus, and 
Lampsacus, but we liavc detailed knowledge only about 
Athens. There private Siairijrai, not necessarily citi- 
zens, were frequently employed to settle claims on on 
equitable rather than on a legal basis (Arist. R/ief. 1. 13), 
while public arbitrators, appointed from citizens in their 
sixtieth year, were used, especially in the fourth century, 
for the settlement, under the auspices of the ‘Forty’, 
of private claims exceeding to drachmas in value, so as 
to lighten the work of the public courts (.Arist. Ath. Pol. 
53). Once accepted by both parties, the arbitral award 
became legally binding, but inasmuch as cither p.9rty had 
the right of appeal to the law-court, these public fiicfnjzal 
must be regained as mediators rather than as arbitrators 
in the strict sense. Another important .ipplicntion of the 
same principle was the practice, especially frequent in 
the Hellenistic age, whereby a State invited a friendly 
ncighbour-State to send a tribunal (oiKacsral /icrdrep- 
■TTOi, $n'tKov BiKaimjptov) to deal xvith ciriU and 
sometimes also nath criminal, cases afiecting its citizens; 
the visiting judges sought first to settle disputes 'out 
of court’, but where the method of conaiiafion (trt'.U.fair) 
failed, they had the right to pronounce legal judgements. 

2. But it was in the field of intcr-St.stc relations that 
arbitration attained its greatest influence. _ Wiether the 
Greeks originated this dcrice for subttituti.og equity for 
force is uncertain, but it wss assuredly thcj‘ who made 
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it a recognized and frequent means of averting wars. 
The earliest recorded cases, such as the Spartan arbitra- 
tion between Athens and Megara regarding the possession 
of Salamis, are known only from semi-legendary tradi- 
tions ; but the original text survives of an award of about 
4SO B.c. (SIG $6), by which Argos sought to compose 
existing differences between her two Cretan colonies 
Cnossos and Tylissus and to prevent their future recur- 
rence. From 450 peace-treaties normally contained a 
clause binding the contracting parties to submit to 
arbitration all eventual disputes (e.g. Thuc. i. 78. 4, 140. 
a, 144. a, 145; 4. 1 18. 8; 5. 18. 4, 79. 4); and we may 
assume that this course was frequently followed, though 
circumstances sometimes arose in wliich the exacerba- 
tion of public feeling and the difficulty of finding a 
suitable arbitrator led to the neglect of this provision. 
Athens seems to have claimed the right to act as arbi- 
trator in disputes among the members of her Empire 
(Plut. Per. as), and later the Greek Leagues sought by 
similar means to secure internal harmony. 

3. It is upon inscriptions that we depend for our 
detailed knowledge of the operation of the arbitral 
machinery, the size, composition, and appointment of 
the tribunals, their procedure, the nature of the evidence 
laid before them, tlie formulation and publication of their 
awards, the penalties attaching to their infraction, and 
the character of the boundary-delimitations carried out 
by frontier commissions. Among the fullest and most 
interesting accounts of this kind are those relating to the 
arbitrations of King Lysimachus and, later, the Rhodians 
beWeen Samos and Priene ( 0 G 7 13, SIG 599, 688), of 
the Megarians between Corinth and Epidaurus {SIG 
471), of the Calydonians bettveen Perea and Melitea in 
Thessaly (ib. 546 b), of the Senate between Melite and 
Narthacium (ib. 674), of the Mylasians betu'een Magnesia 
and Priene (ib. 679), of the Milesians between Sparta 
and Messene (ib. 683), of the Magnesians between Itanus 
and Hierapytna (ib. 635), and of the Cnossians between 
Lato and Olus (ib. 712; Inscriptions de Dilos, 1513). 

For the Athenian Ziairnral see M. H. E. Meier, Die Privat- 
schiedsrichter u. d, offentlicnen Didteten Athens (1846); B. Hubert, 
De arbiiris atticis et privatis et pnblicis (1885); A. Pischingcr, De 
arbitris Atheniemium publicis (1893); T. Thalheim in PW v. 313 ff.; 
G. Busolt, Gricch, Staatskunde (x92a“6), 485 ff., miff.; R. J. 
Bonner, CPhil. ii. 407 ff., xi, 19X ff.; J. H, Lipsius, Das attische 
Recht u. Rechtsverjahren (1905), i. 220 ff.; H. C. Harrell, Public 
Arbitration in Athenian Law (1936). For the ^evind SiKaor^ota see 
E. Sonne, De arbitris externis quos Graeci adhibuerunt (x888); 
Thalheim in PFT v. 573 f.; Busolt, op. cit. 557 f. For inter-State 
arbitration see Sonne, op. cit.; H. F. Hitzig, ‘Altgricch. Staats- 
vertrage iiber Rechtshilfe*, in Festschrift F, Regelsberger (1907); 
C. Phillipson, International Law and Custom of Ancient Greece and 
Rome (19H), ii. 127 ff.; A. Raedcr, V Arbitrage international chez 
les HelUnes (1912); M. N. Tod, International Arbitration amongst 
the Greeks (1913), Sidelights on Greek History (1932), 37 ff.; Busolt, 
op. cit. 1257 ff. M. N. T. 

ARBITRATION, ROMAN. The history of Roman 
arbitration begins with the interference of Rome as a 
great power in the politics of the Hellenistic world. 
Rome took the place of the Idngs who had often acted 
as international arbitrators between the free cities and 
leagues of the Greeks. Such disputes were referred to 
the Senate, which decided the general issue, but some- 
times left particular points to a third party with local 
knowledge for settlement. Rome did not, in the earliest 
period, enforce the acceptance of her arbitral awards. 
\Vhile not abusing her influence, Rome tended to accept 
the state of affairs at the time when the appellants first 
came under her influence as the standard of reference. 
This practice tended, as her authority increased, to 
merge into the defence of the privileges of her allies. 
With the formation of provinces and the consolidation 
of the Empire, arbitration lost its international character, 
since, except by special permission, which was sometimes 
allowed, notably in Sicily, the subject peoples could not 
turn elsewhere. But senatorial adjudication of disputes 
between provincial States of all categories continued to 


be frequent till the third century of the Empire. Such 
arbitration tended to merge with the general provincial 
administration, and was gradually replaced by the activ- 
ity of special commissioners such as the enratores and 
correctores civitatum. Its existence illustrates the lively 
political self-consciousness of the cities of the Roman 
Empire. 

Ancient sources: Polybius, Livy bks. 30-45. Documents in 
Abbott and Johnson, Municipal Administration in the Roman 
Empire (1927). Modem literature : ibid. ch. 1 1 ; and E. De Ruggiero, 
Varbitrato pubblico presto i Romani (1893). A. N. S.-W. 

ARBORICULTURE. Neolithic Europe knew apple, 
and perhaps pear-, cherry-, and plum-trees ; the ancient 
Oriental regions also knew fig-trees and date-palms, 
pistachio-, carob-, walnut-, peach-, lemon-, pome- 
granate-, and almond-trees. Greece after the Persian 
Wars and especially in the Hellenistic age, as well as Italy 
after 200 B.c., imported and cultivated all these fruit-trees, 
so far as climate permitted. Under the Roman emperors 
many of them reached the Rhine, the Danube, and the 
Atlantic coast, and spread into Germanic and Slavic 
Europe, and from Iran even to China. Fig- and date- 
trees had great economic importance for the Asiatic and 
African parts of the Mediterranean world and for south- 
ern Greece from Minoan times. The scientific experience 
of Greece and Rome was used for arboriculture with 
remarkable results. Orchards flourished everywhere, the 
methods of their cultivation being well known to us from 
papyri and contemporaneous authors. Cultivation of 
trees useful for their wood is found in the Ptolemaic 
Empire. State plantations of them were established, 
private plantations encouraged and even commandeered 
to lessen the scarcity of wood in Egypt. iSee agriculture. 

F. M. H. 

ARCADIA) a mountainous area in central Peloponnesus, 
approaching the sea only in the south-west, near Phiga- 
lia. Its small valleys have a hard climate but are not 
infertile. Most of it is drained by the Alpheus and its 
tributaries, but large parts have no overground outlet 
for their waters, which disappear through swallow-holes; 
hence the north and east valleys either held lakes 
(Pheneus, Stymphalus) or became flooded. The most 
prosperous parts were the eastern plains, with Orcho- 
menus, Mantinea, Tegea, lying at about 2,000 feet, tmd 
the Alpheus valley, where lay Heraea, the first Arcadism 
place to coin and one of the religious centres of Arcadia 
(C. Seltman, Greek Corns, 97). The rest of Arcadia, 
particularly the mountain valleys, was a land of villages. 
Arcadia therefore carried little weight in the politics of 
Greece ; its chief strength was man-power, and from Ae 
early fifth century we hear of Arcadian mercenaries. 
From the mid-sixth century it came under Spartan 
hegemony, but was often ready to revolt. Under Epa- 
minondas’ direction an Arcadian League was formed as 
a coimterweight to Sparta, but was weakened by particu- 
larism. For Arcadian participation in the Achaean 
League see megalopolis. 

The dialect, related to Cypriot, was a survival of the 
pre-Dorian speech of Peloponnesus. The pastoral 
character of Arcadian life was shown in their myths and 
cults, many of them rude and savage, and the charming 
small bronze figurines of shepherds, etc. 

Paas. bk. 8 and Frazer’s Commentary; W. Lamb, BSA 27. 133 ® I 
C. Callmer, Studien zur Geschichte Arkadiens (1943). T. J. D. 

ARCADIAN CULTS AND MYTHS. All the usual 
gods were worshipped in Arcadia; the most remarkable 
features of the cult were (1) Zeus on Mt. Lycaepn had a 
holy place, to enter which was death (by stoning, if it 
was deliberate ; mysteriously within a year, if otherwise). 
It was reported as early as the time of Plato that human 
sacrifice was practised there, and that he who tasted the 
flesh of the human victim became a wolf, (2) Poseidon s 
shrine at Mantinea stood open but might hot be entered ; 
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one Aepytus who disregarded this was blinded by a 
mysterious wave. (3) Hermes by most reports was bom 
on Mt. Cyllcne; there is little doubt that his cult origi- 
nated in tliat region. (4) Demeter at Lycosura was 
associated with a goddess Despoina, said to be her 
daughter by Poseidon; at Phigalia she was shown 
horse-headed and bore the surname of Black; at Thel- 
pusa, that of Erinys. In other words, she was a local 
goddess identified with the normal Demeter, but of 
more formidable character. (5) Pan is universally said 
to be an Arcadian god, as was natural enough, considering 
that the country was largely pastoral. (6) Before a 
festival at Aliphera sacrifice was made to a godling called 
Myiagros, ‘fly-catchet’, and it was believed that after this 
flics would not trouble the worshippers. Of myths, the 
most important was the claim of the Arcadians that Zeus 
was bom in their country, and the source of the river 
Ncda had spmng up for Rhea to wash herself and her 
infant. It was a kind of proverb or standing joke that 
the Arcadians had lived there since before the moon 
was created. See also akes. 

W. Immcrwahr, Die KulU und Mylhcn Arkadiens (iSoi). 

H.J. R. 

ARCADIUS of Antiocheia, a grammarian, of the later 
Empire, who wrote a (lost) 'OvoftartKav (table of noun 
inflexions). To him is falsely ascribed an extant epitome 
from Herodian, probably made by Theodosius (end of 
4th c. A.D.), and interpolated in the sixteenth century. 

Edition (Hdn. Epitome); E. H. Darker (iSao). P. B. U. F. 

ARCADO-CYPRIAN, see DIALECTS, GREEK. 

ARCAS, eponym of Arcadia, son of Zeus and Callisto 
(q.v.). Being left without a mother, he was reared by 
Mnia. His grandfather Lycaon, to test the omniscience 
of Zeus, killed him and served up his flesh. The god 
overthrew the table, destroyed the house with a thunder- 
bolt, turned Lycaon into a wolf, and restored Areas to 
life. Later, meeting Callisto in bear-shape. Areas pur- 
sued her into the precinct of Zeus on Mt. Lycaon. Both 
thus incurred the death-penalty (cf. arcadian cults; 
Ovid, Met. 2. 496, sa3’s nothing of the shrine but only 
tliat he did not know her and was about to kill her), 
when 21 cus turned them respectively into the Great Bear 
and Arctophylax. 

Ilyginut, Poet. Astr. 2. i and 4. H.J. R. 

/^CESILAS I, II, III, IV, second, fourth, sixth, and 
eighth kings of the house of Battus, which ruled Cyrene 
(q.v.) from its foundauon (630 B.c.) till after 460 n.C. 
Arcesilas I (c. 590-574) inherited the original settlement 
of Colonists from Thera. Arcesilas II (the Cruel) suc- 
ceeded c. 560 to a city which Battus II had reinforced 
with settlers from Peloponnesus, Crete, and other islands; 
he quarrelled with his brothers, who seceded and 
founded Barca with Libyan support, and was defeated 
and murdered by them. He is probably the Arcesilas 
figured in the famous cup in Paris {CAH, Plates i. 378) 
seated on board ship watching the stowage of bales of 
merchandise (silphium ?, wool ?). Arcesilas III succeeded 
Battus III on n throne diminished by the democratic 
reforms of Demonax, a lawgiver called in from Man tinea; 
hclfftd by Polycrates of Samos and Cambyses of Persia, 
v.’hosc vassal he became, he regained personal power, 
but leaving CjTcne to be governed by his mother Phcrc- 
time retired to Barca, wlierc he w.as murdered c. 510. 

list Arcesilas is immortalized in Pindar’s fourth 
Pythian (462), which pleads the cause of a political exile 
frtmt Cwenc. A few years Later Arcesilas liirmclf was 
exiled and the dvmasty ended. 

Heredote, 15^-67, aee— s, P. JC-Xf. 

ARCESILAUS (i) (.•irectUas in Cicero, 'ApKeaL\aes', 
e. 315-245/40 n.C,, Diog. Lacrt. 4. 44. 6t), founder of 
die sceptical or midd'e (and new) Academy (D.L. 4. sS; 


etc.). He was the son of Seuthes, or Skythes, of Pitane 
in Aeolia (Hemiipp. ap. D.L. 4. 28). On the death of 
his father his elder brother intended to make him a 
rhetor. Instead he went to Athens and became a pupil 
of Theophrastus; finally he was won over by Grantor to 
the Academy (D.L. 4. 29. 43 ; Numen. ap. Euseb. 14.6. 2). 
An intimate friendship connected him with his new 
teacher as well as with Polemon and Crates, successively 
presidents of the Academy (D.L. 4. 22 ; etc.). Upon the 
death of Crates (probably 268-265), general recognition of 
his superiority caused a rival to resign, and he became 
president of the School (D.L. 4. 32). His teaching opened 
a new and flourishing period of Academic philosophy. 
He left no writings (D.L, 4. 32; Plut. De Alex. Fort. 4, 
p. 328). 

His chief polemic was directed against the dogmatic 
theory of knowledge brought forward by the Stoics (Cic. 
Acad. I. 44) for merely ethical pu^oses. The Stoics 
maintained that there was a criterion of truth which 
they found in a specific kind of sense-perception, called 
the 'irresistible' or ‘convincing perceptions' (KaToXrjtT- 
TiKal ijiavraaitu). A. replied that vvrong perceptions 
under certain circumstances were as convincing as right 
ones (Cic. Luc. 27; Sext. Emp, Math. 1. 154; cf. the 
other arguments, 150 f.). 

After disproving the Stoic theory of apprehension 
A. goes on to deny the possibility of any knowledge: 
'if apprehension docs not exist, all things will be 
non-apprchcnsiblc’ (Sext. >b. 155). This denial became a 
watchword of Academic scepticism (Sext. Pyr. j. 3). 
Consequently he not only adopted the attitude Socrates 
assumes in Plato’s early dialogues but even the agnos- 
ticism of the Sceptic Pyrrhon (Sc-xt. Math. i. 155, cf. 
Pyr. 1. 233, etc,). But Pyrrhon’s crude criticism started 
from an ethical basis and aimed at an ethical goal, im- 
perturbability of mind. A. on the other hand founded 
a sceptical tlicory of knowledge based on certain parts of 
Socratic and Platonic teaching and on his owm refutation 
of the then established dogmatic philosophy, the Stoic. 

Study of A.’s ethics makes this difference still clearer. 
To him moral philosophy was of secondary importance. 
He withdrew it from the main line of his criticism by 
holding that in practical life it was enough to find the 
most sensible reasons for an action. As the criterion for a 
practical question he only offers the 'reasonable' (evAo- 
yov) which is, without philosophic doctrine, suflicfcnt 
to secure achievement in life (Sext. Math. i. 158). 

It is not easy to see how the Platonist A. was able to 
deal with the dogmatic elements of Plato’s own philo- 
sophy. But at least it can be said that, in a time given to 
dogmatic overstatement, he upheld, if somewhat rigidlj’, 
tlic Socratic power of clear thinking. A. originated the 
school of logical scepticism which played an important 
role in the development of the philosophical mind. 

H. von Amim in PIV ii. 1164; see also the bibliograph); under 

SCEPTICS. K- O- E. 

ARCESILAUS (z) (ist c, n.c.), sculptor, friend of L. 
Luculius, working in Rome, Works: i. Statue of Venus 
Gcnctrix for temple dedicated bv' Julius Caesar in 46 
n.c. For reduced reproduction sec M. Biebcr, Pam. 
Mitt. 1933, 261. 2. Statue of Fclicitas for Lu^IIus, 

3. ^ntaurs carrying nj-mplis, for Asinius Pollio. 4. 
Lioness with Cupids for Varro. 5. Plaster model for 
crater with reliefs. His models, proplasmaia, were sold 
at a high price. Probably a versatile adapter ratlicr than 
an original artist. T. B. It . 

ARCHAEOLOGY, CLASSICAL. Classical Archaco- 
logy may he defined as the study which is concerned '.'•itl; 
the reconstruction of tiic andent life of Gretcc and Rome 
by means of the discovery, cl.rssificauon, and interpreta- 
tion of its rruterial remains. In so far as such n study 
produces papyri or inscriptions, it is allied to tire literary 
studies of the ancient world. In so far as it recovers 
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works of art it is allied to the more general study of the 
History of Art. Its contributions to the study of ancient 
history are direct and obvious. 

2. The founder of Classical Archaeology was Cyriac 
de’ PizzicoUi (usually known as Cyriac of Ancona), who 
travelled in Greece between 1412 and 1447, and searched 
for works of art and inscriptions. His note-books, which 
have never been adequately published, contain a mass 
of important epigraphical material. 

3. After his day little further was done except by 
agents who set out to purchase antiquities for the great 
collectors of the seventeenth and early eighteenth cen- 
turies. This was helpful to the study of ancient art, but 
not based on sound knowledge. The first serious con- 
tribution to an organized study of antiquity in Greece 
was the work of the Society of Dilettanti (founded in 
England in 1732), who sent out in the late eighteenth 
century well-organized expeditions to study the anti- 
quities of Athens and Asia Minor. The work of Stuart 
and Revett, two of their best representatives, is of prime 
importance. 

4. In 183s, shortly after the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence in Greece,' much good work was done in the clear- 
ing of the Acropolis at Athens. One of the earliest 
journals of Classical Archaeology was the ’Apxai-o^oyiK^ 
’E^pepCs, which began to be published at this time. 

5. Excavation in Italy commenced with the uncovering 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii at the end of the eighteenth 
century. The opening of Etruscan tombs in the early 
nineteenth century, while largely a matter of looting and 
organized commercial excavation, did nevertheless add 
enormously to our knowledge of Greek vase-painting, 
as well as of Etruscan archaeology. Unfortunately the 
Greek vases in Etruscan tombs were for a long time 
classified as Etruscan. 

6. The foundation of the German Institute of Archaeo- 
logy in 1829 followed upon the activities of Lessing and 
others, and in Germany the organized study of Classical 
Archaeology grew up more rapidly than elsewhere. 
But it was not until c. 1870 that any large-scale organized 
excavations were undertaken, when H. Schliemann 
began work on the Homeric sites of Mycenae and Troy. 
Twenty years later Schliemann’s operations at Troy 
were resumed in a more scientific fashion by W. Dorp- 
feld, and in 1901 Sir Arthur Evans brought to light the 
palace of Minos at Cnossos. The Acropolis at Athens, 
Delphi, and Olympia were subjected to close excavation 
by Greek, French, and German scholars respectively 
(c. 1880); minor sites elsewhere were also extensively 
studied, and material was thus accumulated for the in- 
tensive study of Greek art and epigraphy. Schools and 
institutes were founded by many countries in Athens and 
in Rome, and on their work and activities most of the 
modem organization of the study of Classical Archaeo- 
logy is based. The exploration and identification of 
classical sites has also been carried on in more syste- 
matic fashion since the nineteenth century. The work 
of Col. Leake in Greece, of Sir W. M. Ramsay and 
others in Asia Minor, and of T. Ashby in the environs 
of Rome, has been of special value in finding suitable 
spots for excavation. 

7. Classical Archaeology is concerned with all aspects 
of the history, social and artistic, of Greece and Rome 
from the time when those two lands achieved a distinct 
character and coherent existence. Any period prior to 
the Bronze Age does not strictly come imder considera- 
tion. Classical Archaeology can justly- interest itself in 
the Early Iron Age in Greece and Italy, or in Asia Minor 
and Cypms, but earlier periods are concerned only in so 
far as anything in Classical Greece or Italy is derivative 
from the Bronze Age. 

8. Classical Archaeology falls into the following sec- 
tions : 

(i) The study of art as such, including tlic study of 


sculpture (from small bronzes and terra-cottas to colossal 
figures in marble and bronze), of vase-painting, painting 
in general, and decorative or ornamental art. The study 
of vase-painting (as apart from the study of pottery) has, 
owing to the enormous mass of material available, be- 
come a subsidiary study in itself with its own meAods 
and organization. 

(ii) The study of architecture. This covers all forms 
of building from the largest temples to the smallest 
houses and shrines. 

(iii) The study of epigraphy, a highly expert branch 
of work. All inscriptions, whether incised on stone and 
metal, or painted on vases or on any other medium, 
constitute the material of this study. The archaeologist 
is the producer of the material, the epigraphist its inter- 
preter. 

(iv) Numismatics. This, though a vast and important 
branch, is still an essential part of Classical Archaeology 
as a whole. 

(v) The study and classification of ancient pottery. 
Since pottery is one of the principal clues to the chrono- 
logy of ancient sites, its organization as a special study 
is essential. The pottery at any given site is the first and 
main study of the excavators ; its importance cannot be 
over-estimated. Vase-painting, considered as art, is a 
subject that properly belongs to (i) above. 

9. Contacts of Greek and Roman civilization with 
outside lands and other modes of culture make it essential 
that the Classical Archaeologist should make himself 
acquainted with the art and archaeology of other lands. 
Of these, Persia, Egypt, and Assyria, with perhaps the 
later Hittite world, are most important. S. C. 

ARCHAISM in Latin. The efforts of Ennius to hel- 
lenize Latin literature diverted the literary language of 
Rome away from the popular dialect, and literary Latin 
became in a sense a dead language. Writers wishing to 
invigorate their style would introduce from everyday 
speech words which came in time to appear archaic. _We 
still find in Ennius the original quantity of terminations 
(e.g. ponebat), nominatives in -or and -a and elision of -J 
before consonants. The first declension genitive is always 
in -ot or -as, the old genitive plural, e.g. deum, is com- 
mon, and obsolete pronouns e.g. mis, olli, sas, and verbs 
like morlmwr,fuimus. Many of these forms were metrically 
convenient for later writers, but, apart from such con- 
siderations, the success and prestige of the Annales 
stamped such archaisms firmly upon the literary language. 
Forms tlius reintroduced are frequently of popular 
origin, and it is difficult to disentangle the archaic and 
the popular elements. Modernizing scribes have removed 
much of the archaic from Cato, but he still shows 
archaisms such as proefam/wo (imperative) and prohibessis. 
In Caesar and Cicero Latin prose reached its zenith of 
classical purity, but in Sallust we come to one who 
deliberately imitates the ancients. He is full of old 
words, e.g. prosapia, ohsequela, dextumus, and recalls 
early comedy in his fondness for frequentatives. In 
inflexion he uses e.g. fide (dat.), w (ace. pi.), nave (adv.),- 
senati, nequitur. Lucretius too is given to archaism, 
chiefly to show his admiration for Ennius. He uses 
forms like im, endo, alid, rabies (genit.), vapos (nomin.), 
scatit, confluxet, recesse, infinitives in -ier, cscit, siet, fuat 
and elision of pre-consonantal -s. Archaisms are natur- 
ally not frequent in the impassioned poetry of Catullus, ■ 
but some of the above are convenient and he shows alts, 
alid, deposivit, componier, tetulit, rccepso. Horaces 
Epistles and Satires have many colloquialisms and a 
few archaisms, e.g. erepsemus, surrexe. Virgil, though a 
keen antiquarian, keeps archaism within bounds, retain- 
ing just enough to give to his work a grateful flavour of 
antiquity, e.g. auldJ, olli, ittsso, admitlicr. The Laiinity 
of Propertius is quite peculiar. He shows many archmsm* 
both in vocabulary and inflexion, e.g. tergit, lentbunl,- 
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nuUo, Mo, tino (= nulli, etc.). The not infrequent 
archaisms in Livy occur mostly in legal formulae and 
hardly affect the general tone of his v.-ork, for by his 
time the struggle bc^veen the graecizing and archaizing 
schools had ended in victory for the former. Persius 
(i. 76-8) mocks Neronian archaizers, and this recurrent 
phenomenon reappears in Hadrian’s time, when it be- 
came fashionable to prefer Ennius to Virgil. In Pronto 
and Apuleius we see a deliberate return to the obsolete 
diction of Ennius and Cato; and even Gcllius, whose 
language is much purer, is full of archaisms like edulcare, 
Ttcentari, aeruscator. In Christian writers, who wrote for 
the people at large, archaic words which had never died 
out of the spoken language again came into their own. 

A. Emout, Recucil de textes lalins archaiques (1938), and texts of 
authors mentioned in the article. P. S. N. 

ARCHEBULEAN, see metre, grehc, hi (15). 

ARCHEDEMUS of Tarsus, Stoic philosopher, prob- 
ably a pupil of Diogenes (q.v. 3) of Babylon. 

Testimonia in von Amim, SVF iii. 262-4. PH' ji. 439. 

ARCHEDICUS, New Comedy poet, who foully slan- 
dered Demochares, nephew of Demosthenes (Polyb. 12. 

' 13), in order to gain favour with Antipater. 

FCGiv. 435 fl.; CzIFiii. 276 ff, 

ARCHEGETES CAp)^yd-n)s), i.e. ‘leader’, ‘guide’, a 
title of Apollo (q.v.) in several places, c.g. Naxos in 
Sicily (Thuc. 6. 3. i), where he had an altar; of Hera- 
cles at Sparta (Xcn. Hell. 6. 3. 6); of Asclepius near 
Tithorea (Paus. 10. 32. rz). It signified that the god 
cither personally shared in, or had shown approval of, 
the foundation of the colony or other institution in 
question and would protect it. Archegetis (.d.px''iydTis) 
is used in like manner of goddesses. II. J. R. 

ARCHELAUS (1), philosopher (fl. sth c. b.c.), probably 
of Athenian birth, was a pupil of Anaxagoras (q.v.) and 
followed him in the main, but in some details adhered to 
the view of tlie older Ionian school. Pie held that the 
warm and the cold were produced out of the original 
Mixture by rarefaction and condensation, and agreed with 
Diogenes of Apollonia in assigning great importance to 
the part played by air. He is said to have taught Socrates, 
but it is improbable that he anticipated Socrates by 
engaging in ethical speculation. 

Testxxaotda and {[ 3 . in Diels, Venakr.* ii. 44-9. PIT''/i. 454. 

W. D. R. 

ARCHELAUS (2), king of Maccdon c. 4t3~39') B C* 
He organized the military strength of Macedonia by 
training infantry and building forts and roads (Thuc. 2. 
100), and sought to foster hcllenization by bringing 
Greek artists, especially Euripides, to his court, and by 
celebrating games at Dium. MoHng his court from 
Aegae to Pella near the coast and adopting the Pcrsi.an 
coin standard, he developed Macedonian trade. He 
maintained friendly relations witlr Athens, averted the 
revolt of Elimiotis by a marriage alliance, and captured 
Pydna (410); c. 400 he put the philo-Macedonian party 
into powxr at Larissa, probably annexing Perrhaebia. 

T.CeytT, Histariiche ZcitschriftiTieiheh 19(1930). N. G. L. 11 . 

ARCHELAUS (3) (fl. i.st c. n.c.), Greek general of 
Mithridates VI, perhaps from Sinope or Amisus. After 
overrunning Bithynia and most of central Greece (‘First 
Mithridatic War’, 88-8$ B.c.), he tvas twice defeated by 
Sulla, and commissioned by Mithridates to ncpotintc 
a peace. Falling under suspicion of tre.asonable dealings 
v.iih Sulla, on the renewal of war (S3) he deserted to 
Komc, and he assisted Lucullus early in the tlsird w.ir 
(74). Ilis only defeats were by Rome’s best fxneral witli 
fin army better, and not much smaller, than his own. 

ArpUn, Mii’iridsdca iSfT.; Vlnweh. SjtJh 11^. For »rmy 


ARCHELAUS, see also laelius (3), cappadocia. 

ARCHEMORUS see mTsiPYLE, adrastus. 

ARCIffiRS (Greek and Hellenistic). In Homer the 
chieftains, except Tcuccr, Pandarcus, and Paris, did not 
use the bow in war, but the rank and file did. In classical 
times the Persians w;crc dreaded for their attacks widt 
arrows, but Greek citizens were not organized into regular 
bodies of archers. Archeiy, which had gone out of 
normal use, was kept up only in Crete and the backward 
parts of Greece, such as Acamania. Cretan archers, who 
were specially renowned, were frequently employed at 
all periods to supplement the ordinary citizen-soldier. 
Athens also in the fifth century imported Scythian 
mercenaries who acted both as police and as soldiers, 
and were reinforced by additional recruits from the 
poorer citizens up to a total of i,6oo (Thuc. 2. 13. 8). 
Mounted archers were few in the classical period. In 
the Hellenistic armies under Oriental influence the use of 
archers, whether mounted or on foot, was somewhat 
more frequent, but only the Parthians made them the 
main arm of their offensive. 

H. Ilommcl, PTf' s.v. Toforni; R. Cagnat, Dar.-Sag. a.v. 
‘Sagittarii’; W. W. Tam, Ilelienisttc Military and Naval Develop- 
ment (1930), 87 ff. H. W.P. 


ARCHERS (Roman), see mercenaries, roman. 

ARCHESTRATUS of Gcla, a contemporary of Aris- 
totle, styled d Tuiv ojioidyojv 'J/oioSos Qioyvis (Ath. 
6. 310 a). Wrote a ' HowraBeia, a sort of gastronomical 
Baedeker, the source of Ennius’ Hcdyphagetica. 

P. Brandt, Corpusc. poet. ep. graec, ludibundae (tSSS), 1 . 114-93, 

J. D. 0 . 


ARCHIAS, Aulus Licinius (znd-ist c. n.c.), a Greek 
poet of Antioch, arrived in Rome before the end of the 
second century n.c. He celebrated Marius’ Cimbric 
victory, and the Mithridatic victories of L. Licinius 
Lucullus, who obtained for him the citizenship of 
Heraclea in Lucania (93 n.c.). Under the Lex Plautia 
Papiria he acquired Roman citizenship. This was con- 
tested by Gratfus (62), and defended successfully by 
Cicero (Pro Archid). Cicero hoped for a laudatory poem 
from him, but {Att. 1. 16. 15) in vain, as he was engaged 
by the Mctclli. He improvised in verse (Quint. Inst. 10. 
7. 19). His epigram on the infant Roscius discovered 
asleep with a serpent coiled round him is mentioned by 
Cicero {Div. 1. 79): it may be inferred he was alive in 
45. Haupt and Th. Rcinach have attributed to him some 
of the forty-one epigrams in the Greek Anthology 
headed ‘Archias’. Madiail doubts Rcitzcnstcin’s opinion 
that he is the elder Archias, implied by the title ’Apytaq 
vctlncpos {Anth. Pal. 9. 91). 

F. Suscmihl, Cesch. gr. Lit. Alex. i. 900. G. C. R. 


ARCHIDAMUS, the name of several Spartan kings. 
The most notable were: 

Archidamus II, who reigned from 469 (?) n.a (476, 
Diodorus) to 427-426; grandson of Lcotychida3(q.v.). He 
distinguished himself on the occasion of the Spartan 
C3rtljqu.akc in 464, and in operations against the rebel 
Messenians, after which we hear notiiing of him for 
tliirty years. Having failed to dissuade Sparta from going 
to war srith Athens, he led the Peloponnesian forces to 
invade Attica in 431, 430, and 428; and to attack Piataca 
in 429. He left two sons. .Agis 11 and Agesilaus II (qq.v.), 

TT.uc. blj. I Had 2. pxstim; Diod. it. 63-4. 

AaaiiDAMUS III, v.ho reigned from 360-359 to 338, 
son of Agcsil.sus II. He brojight Imck the S,oart.in army 
after I^tuctra (371), in which Diodorus wrongly sutrs 
that he took p.art, n.nd fought against the Arcadians {367, 
364). He distinguished lumielf in the defenee of Spans 
against Epaminorsdas (362), and supported the Piiodsns 
in the Sacred War, but returned in disgun at tlie daplirity 
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of their commander Phalaecus'(347-346). Invited to help 
Tarentum against the Lucanians, he landed with a force 
in Italy but soon fell in battle at Manduria (338). Iso- 
crates’ Archidamus purports to be the appeal of the king 
to a congress at Sparta (366-365) to refuse the Theban 
demand for the recognition of the independence of 
Messene. Pausanias mentions a statue of him at Olympia. 

Xen. Hell. bks. S“ 7 : Diod. bks. 15 and 16; Plut. Ages. 19, 
33-4, 40; Pans. 3. 10. 3-s: 6. 4. 9. Niese, Plfja.v. 'Archidamos'; 
E. Meyer, Forsclmngen ii. 505-6. A. M. W. 

ARCHIGENES of Apamea in Syria, pupil of Agathinus 
(q.v.); well-known physician at Rome in the time of 
Trajan (a.d. 98-1 17). He belonged to the eclectic school, 
but was chiefly influenced by the doctrines of the pneu- 
matic school. The leading principle of his therapeutics 
was to combat the eight SuoKpacriat (bad temperaments). 
Galen’s theory of the pulse was borrowed from that of 
Archigenes, while at oAer points Galen reacts against his 
teaching. Works : n^i rtov Kara yevog jtapjiaKmv ; Uepl 
TOTTcuv TreTTOvBoTwv j Ilepi Kaaroptov xpijcieais ; eleven bks. 
of letters of medical advice; and many others: all lost' 
except for frs. 

PWii.A,Zi- W. D.R. 

ARCHILOCHEAN, see metre, greek (14). 

ARCHILOCHUS, iambic and elegiac poet, of Paros, 
son of Telesicles (Ael. fr. 80) and a slave-woman. His 
date is disputed. The ancient authorities vary from the 
time of Romulus, 753-716 b.c. (Cic. Tusc. i. i. 3), to 
that of Gyges, who died c. 652 b.c. (Hdt. i. 12). The 
eclipse of the sun mentioned in fr. 74 is usually tijten to 
be diat of 6 April, 648 B.c., but may be that of 14 March, 
71 1 B.c. Since Archilochus took part in the colonixation 
of Thasos (Euseb. Praep. Evatig. 6. 8), and this is dated 
c. 708 B.c. (Clem. Al. Strom, i. 333 b), the earlier date 
is more probable. If so, Archilochus mentions contem- 
porary events in the Lelantine War (fr. 3) and the de- 
struction of Magnesia (fr. 19). Little is known of his 
life except of warfare in Thasos, and his quarrels with 
Lycambes in his attempts to marry Neobule (Hor. Epht. 

1. 19. 23 fit.). Fr. 18 does not prove that he went to 
Magna Graecia. He was killed in battle (Plut. De sera 7). 
Considerable remains of his work survive; (i) elegiac 
epigrams, probably songs sung to the flute over the wine, 
often about himself, sometimes influenced by epic 
language, but remarkable for their strongly personal 
note, whether about war (frs. 3, 6, 7) or wine (fr. 4); 
(2) iambic trimeters, also about himself, though in fr. 22 
another character is represented as speaking. In them 
he seems to have assailed Lycambes (fr. 24), and fr. 25 
has been referred to Neobule; (3) trochaic tetrameters 
catalectic, including lines on the colonization of Thasos 
(frs. 52-4), the approach of war (fr. 56), his own mis- 
fbrtimes (frs. 58, 67), the eclipse of the sun (fr. 74), and 
his own skill in poetry (frs. 76-7) ; (4) epodes, or stanzas 
of mixed metres, of which there are different types: 
(a) frs. 81-7 iambic trimeter followed by hemiepes, 
lb) frs. 88-97 iambic trimeters followed by iambic di- 
meters, and (c) fr. 104 dactylic hexameters followed by 
iambic dimeters. In this class he composed alvoi, fables 
of traditional character about the fox and the monkey, 
the fox and the eagle, the fox and the hedgehog, probably 
with personal references to himself and his circumstances ; 
(5) tetrameters of nuxed rhythms, (a) frs. 107-11, 
paroemiacs and ithyphallics, (6) frs. 1 12-17, dactylic 
tetrameters and ithyphallics; (6) Pindar (O/. 9. i) 
attributes to him the song of victory used by victors 
at Olympia. He was regarded as a great innovator 
(Plut. De mm. 28) in metre, language, and subjects, and 
the fragments support this reputation. They are less 
violent and abusive than we might expect (cf. Pind. Pyth. 

2. 99). His language is mostly colloquial Ionic, though 


in his elegiacs he admits epic forms. See also iambic 
poetry, GREEK. 

Text: E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Grace. 5. 3, pp. 3-49. 

CamciSM: A. Hauvette, Archiloque, sa Vie et ses (Euvres (1905); 
A. A. Blakeway, ‘The Date of Archilochus’ in Greek Poetry and 
Life (1936), 34-55; F. Jacoby, ‘The Date of Archilochus, CQ 
XXIV (1941), 97-109. C. M. B. 

ARCHIMEDES (c. 287-212 b.c.), the ^eatest mathe- 
matician of antiquity, bom at Syracuse, killed at the sack 
of the city by Marcellus, was the son of Phidias, an 
astronomer, and was on intimate terms with King Hieron 
II. He studied for some time in Alexandria, where he 
met Conon of Samos and Eratosthenes, and then re- 
turned to Syracuse. History knows him (i) as the inven- 
tor of a water-screw (KoyAta?) and of clever machines 
used against the Roman besiegers, (2) for his boast of 
being able to move a great weight by a very small force 
(‘give me a place to stand on and I will move the earth’, 
stS. ptb Kal Kivcb rav ydv, Simplicius in Phys. iiio. 5 d), 
(3) for his determination of the proportions of gold and 
silver in a crown made for Hieron(eup7]Ka, evprjKa), (4) for 
his planetarium (‘sphere’) which was taken to Rome, 
where it was seen by Cicero (Pep. i. 21. 22, etc.) and 
probably by Ovid {Fasti 6. 277). His tomb, by his wish, 
showed a cylinder circumscribing a sphere wiffi the ratio 
3/2 which he discovered between them (Cic. Tusc. 5. 

. . , , 

Archimedes’ works extant in Greek are: On the Sphere 

and Cylinder bks. 1 and 2, Measurement of a Circle, On 
Conoids and Spheroids, On Spirals, Plane Equilibriums 
CEniTTeBoi laopponiai) bks. i and 2, Sand-reckoner 
{Wap.ixvrr)S, Arenarim), Quadrature of a Parabola, On 
Floating Bodies (Uepl ox^upivtov) bks. i and 2, and the 
Method {’ E^ 6 Stov)—iht Greek text of the last two only 
discovered in 1906, by Heiberg. Lost works named by 
various writers include : Ilepi ^vycuv, on balances or levers 
(Pappus 8), KevTpo^apiKa. (Simplicius on De Caelo 543. 
24 Heib.), Karom-piKa, Theory of mirrors (Theon on 
Ptol. Aim. I, p. 29 ff.), and on thirteen semi-regular 
solids (Pappus 5. 352-8). A book of lemmas coming 
from the Arabic includes interesting propositions on the 
salinon (? ‘salt-cellar’) and apjST/Aos- (‘shoemaker’s knife’), 
and a method of trisecting any angle; Arabic tradition 
refers to yet other works and has preserved some, notably 
the inscribing of a regular heptagon in a sphere (see 
T. L. Heath, Manual of Greek Mathematics, 340-2)._ 

In geometry, building upon the ‘method of exhaustion’ 
invented by Eudoxus, and extending it, Archimedes per- 
forms operations equivalent to the use, with us, of the 
integral calculus; thus he finds the area of a parabola 
and of a spiral, the surface and volume of a sphere and 
any segment thereof, the volumes of any segments of the 
conicoids of revolution. The newly discovered Method 
is of special interest, since it explains a ‘mechanical’ 
method (weighing pairs of infinitesimal parts of two 
different figures separately against one another) by which 
he discovered many of his results. In the Measwrement 
of a circle Archimedes uses regular polygons of 96 sides 
inscribed and circumscribed respectively to a circle, and 
finds by pture arithmetic upper and lower limits (3^ and 
3?-?) to the value of w; he starts from approximate 
values of VSi nad gives approximations to the square 
roots of many large numbers. An arithmetical _toi/r de 
force is the Sand-reckoner, in which he describes an 
original system for expressing in language veiy la^e 
numbers; it amounts to a sc^e of notation in which 
100,000,000 is substituted for to as the base; by this 
means Archimedes works out at 10®^ the number of 
grains of sand which, on certain assumptions, the um- 
verse would contain. A cattle-problem contained in an 
epigram addressed to Eratosthenes (edited by losing in 
*773) is 3 problem in indeterminate analysis (seven 
equations between eight unknowns, with other con- 
ditions) leading to prodigious figures. 
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In mechanics Archimedes establishes the theory of the 
lever and finds the centre of gravity of triangles and 
quadrilaterals, any segment of a parabola, a semicircle, a 
hemisphere, a segment of a sphere, etc. Lastly, in IJepl 
oxovyLCVwv he invented the whole science of hydro- 
statics, dealing with the behaviour of different bodies 
when floating in a fluid, according to their shape and to 
what we call their specific gravity. See also physics, 
paras. 3, 4, and 6. 

The editio princeps h_ that of Gechauff, Basel 1S44. A Latin 
translation of five treatises by Commandinus followed in 1588 
(Venice). J. Torclli’s edition in Greek and Latin (Oxford 1791) 
was the standard ediu'on until the appearance of Heiberg's definitive 
Greek text with Latin translation (and edition 1910-15, Teubner). 
See also: German transl.ition by E. Niaze (18*4); French transla- 
tions by F. Peyrard (and ed. 1808) and (recent) by Paul ver Eeckc; 
T. L. Heath, The Works of Archimedes (in modern notation) (1897); 
PH'ii. 507. T. H. 

ARCmPPUS, Athenian comic dramatist, victorious 
415-412 n.c. (Suidas : several fragments point to a similar 
floruit). In his best-known play, 'J^Oves (probably 
shortly after 403 B.c.), the fishes declare war on man, and 
a treaty is made for an exchange of prisoners, the 
gourmets most obnoxious to the fishes being handed over 
to them. The 'PLvwv no doubt satiriacd the statesman 
of that name and so is after 403 n.c. (Isoc. 18. 6). A, 
seems to have been an imitative writer. His 'IxOiies 
probably owes something to Ar. Av., his ’HpanX-ijs yap&v 
to Epicharmus’ ydpos, and possibly his IJXoutos 

(probably after Ar.’s first Plntus, 408 n.c.) to Aristo- 
phanes'. His contemporaries derided his frigid puns 
(schol. Ar. Vesp. 481), some of which sundve in tlie 
fragments. 

FCG i. 205 ff. j CAP i. 679 ff. M. P. 

architecture. I, Greek. Greek architecture be- 
gan about the middle of the se^’onth century n.c. ; ap- 
proximately at that time the first temples which can be 
called Greek were built, the earliest known example being 
the Dorian Temple of Hera (Hcracum) at Olympia. 
There were two main streams of development, Dorian 
and Ionian, the former being firmly planted in the West 
till the second century n.c., with centres in Greece 
proper, south Italy (Magna ( 5 raeda), and Sicily ; a parallel 
Ionian development prevailed from c. 600 n.c. in west 
and south-west coast lands (Ionia, Lycia, and Caria) and 
adjoining islands of Asia Minor. Iloth streams preserved 
separate architectural character throughout ; in Greece (at 
Athens and Delphi) during the sixth and fifth centuries 
n.c., and at Locri in Magna Graecia (an Ionian colony) 
We find Ionian buildings in Dorian lands. 

2. Though the temple (q.v.) is the supreme architec- 
tural type, there arc others, mostly civic, well worth 
study, 'rite Hall of Mysteries (Telcsterion) at Elcusis 
(Gtli and 5th c.), the Thersilion at Megalopolis (a unique 
pillared hall — c. 370 n.c.), and the Arsenal at the Piraeus 
(e. 347 n.c.) may be mentioned. From c. 350 till c, 100 
n.c. — or, broadly spe.aking, in the period called ‘Hellen- 
istic’, there are remains of buildings showing interesting 
plan and structure (c.g. the ‘Hypostylc Hall’ at Delos and 
the HcroOn at Calydon), large monumental quality (c.g. 
the Mausoleum (q.v.) at Halicam.assus), and small 
moriumcntal quality (c.g. the Choragic Monument of 
Ly.sicrates and the ‘Tower of the Winds’ at Athens); in 
addition there is a wealth of evidence about domestic 
buildings in the fifth to second centuries, notably from 
Olynthus, Priene, and Delos (see TOWNS). Theatres 
(q.v.) and halls of assembly (^lilctus and Priene) also 
gave opportunity for architectural treatment. 

3* All Greek architecture was strictly governed by flic 
expressions of post and beam (trabeated) construction 
knowm ns the Doric, Ionic, and (to a sUght extent) 
Corinthian Orders; the arch, though knowi by 2co n.c., 
was practically never used. It is essential to realire. 


firstly, that the beam, or entablature, and the base, or 
stylobate, combine with the column (q.v.) to form an 
Order, the two former being even more import.mt, as 
they were used in wall treatments as well as in columnar 
treatments, _ securing the emphasis of the horizontal 
element which is the hall-mark of all classical architec- 
ture; secondly, that Greek architectural forms outlasted 
Greece, politically, completely saturating Roman decora- 
tive expression, which, in the Near East even as late as 
the second century A.D., maintained essentially Greek 
qualities. The term ‘Graeco-Roman’, vaguely under- 
stood in an architectural sense, can be used with certainty 
for Order treatments in most of the structures that are 
Roman in date up to tlie end of the first century n.c., 
and often much later. 

4. The Orders had their origin in wooden originals; 
in Doric this can be seen particularly in entablatures, 
while the Doric column capital shows the influences of 
Minoan and Mycenaean prototypes; in Ionic the capital 
developed from Near Asian (Aeolic) and from further 
eastern forms. Before the end of the sixth century n.c. 
both Doric and Ionic temples had become perfect stone 
and marble expressions, construction being flawless and 
without the use of mortar; utmost refinement was the 
ideal, stone, where used, being finished with thin stucco, 
and both stone and marble coloured witli admirable 
taste. The Corinthinn Order, also fully coloured, was 
first used in the latter part of the fifth century; some rudi- 
mentary examples (one, at Epidaurus, remarkably fine) 
are knowm from Greek and Hellenistic times, but this 
Order was really a Graeco-Roman achievement. 

II. Roman. The Romans were .skilful users of the 
artistic genius of the Greeks in regard to pure architec- 
ture, and even Roman works of civic development were 
an extension of ideas already evolved in Greek lands. 
The Roman Forum took the place of the Greek Market 
(Agora), and there was nothing new in the underlying 
principles of Roman temples, theatres (q.v.), palaces 
(q.v.), domestic buildings, or even basilicas (q.v.), tliough 
baths (q.v.) and amphitheatres (q.v.) were new types; 
but the Romans bcc.ame constructors of first-rate ability 
by a mastery in the use of the semicircular arch, bor- 
rowed from tlie Etruscans and from native Syrian masons. 
The trabeated principle was never abandoned, but was 
associated with arched forms externally (c.g. in the 
Colosseum (q.v.) at Rome, and with vaulted and domical 
forms internally (c.g. in batlis). By a gradual process of 
transition the expressions of the Greek Orders were 
changed into forms which have become the accepted 
modem ones through their exploitation in the Italian 
Renaissance. For columnar treatments of exceptional 
strength (c.g. in Triumphal Arches) a fourth Order, the 
‘Clompositc’, was used; tlie capital being a fusion of 
Ionic and Corinthian which had its origin in the fou^ 
century n.c. The profusely carved and dcntillcd cornice 
of the Corinthian and Ckimposite Orders, enriched with 
modiilions, was the most important architectural feature 
bequeathed by the Romans to posterity. 

2. Roman arched forms supported and sometimes 
reinforced the concrete used for their vaults and domes 
{see BUiLDiNC materials). 'Tliough the fully developed 
pendentive dome on a square plan w.as used by the Ro- 
mans at Gerasa (Syria) at the end of the second ccntuiy, 
it was not adopted in the West, but the large rotund.! 
known ns the Pantheon (q.v.), tlic so-called ‘Temple of 
Minerva Medica’ (3rd or 4lh c.), and other circular or 
polygonal structures from the time of Hadrian to that of 
Constantine, h.ad an important influence on Early 
Christian and Bj-zantine churclies of centralized type. 
Sec also aqueducts, nnincrR. 

3. ITie outstanding contribution of Greek ardiltcc- 
ture to posterity was its perfecting of the Orders, and of 
Roman architecture the constructive abilitj- and sheer 
magnitudo of its greatest buildings; but tlie Orders arc 
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of paramount importance — their survival value has been 
unique in the history of architectural development. 
Apart from their Orders, the Parthenon (q.v.) and the 
tiny Monument of Lysicrates at Athens would lose all 
their expression; and structures such as these are im- 
mortal. 

D. S. Robertson, Greek and Roman Architecture (i 943 ): W. J- 

Anderson, R. P. Spiers, and W. B. Dinsmoor, The Architecture of 
Ancient Greece (1927): W. J. Anderson, R. P. Spiers, and J. 
Ashby, The Architecture of Ancient Rome,* (1927). T. F. 

ARCHITHEORIA, see liturgy. 

ARCHIVES. !• Greek (dp^eia: this name originally 
applied to all offices of magistrates ; it did not acqiure its 
special sense until the Hellenistic period). The predeces- 
sors of Greek archives were the officials called ntnemones, 
‘remembrancers’. They were gradually displaced through 
the necessity of having public records in writing and 
under the custody of the State. Even Sparta possessed 
an archive (which included the Delphic oracles). But 
generally the institution of public archives started in the 
fifth or fourth century B.C.; in Athens a centralized 
record-office was perhaps not instituted before 403. The 
name of the record-offices varied, temples often being 
used, as the MetroGn in Athens. All records kept in 
archives were written on white wooden tablets or 
papyrus. They constituted the originals {avraypa^d), 
while all inscriptions in public places were copies 
{dvrlypatfia). There were, of course, all kinds of records 
in the archives; most of them contained a register of 
landed property. Registration of public records became 
increasingly general; in most Hellenistic States it seems 
to have been made optional for everybody to deliver 
private records to the archive, and it became compulsory 
to lodge certain legal documents there. The registration 
of landed property and generally the preservation of 
records was riowhere more elaborate than in Ptolemaic 
and Roman Egypt. 

E. Weiss, Griech. Privatrecht i (igzj), 356 ff., 391 R. BusoU- 
Swoboda, Griech. Staatskunde i. 484 ff., ii. 10366!. Kahrstedt, 
Klio 1938, 2S ff. 

II. Roman {tahularia, from tabulae, the usual word for 
records). The chief archive was the aerarium poptili 
Romani. This was at first housed in the temple of Saturn 
in the Forum, after 78 B.C. in the so-called tahularium 
on the south-east side of the Capitol. Originally the 
treasury, it contained from early times all documents 
relating to financial administration, and later on almost 
all official records were deposited there, including laws, 
plebiscita, senatus consulta, Imperial constitutions and 
decrees. Various officials, chiefly the quaeslores urbani, 
were concerned with the administration of the aerarium. 
Among the other archives the most important were the 
temple of Ceres (where copies of plebiscites and, in early 
times, of senatus consulta were lodged), and the tabu- 
larium Caesaris, where all documents relating to landed 
property were kept in Imperial times. Documents con- 
cerning foreign affairs, e.g. treaties, were stored in 
bronze copies on the Capitol. All provinces and muni- 
cipia had their own archives. Private records were 
generally not admitted, until Marcus Aurelius ordered 
that the birth of every Roman child was to be registered 
at the aerarium of the provincial tabulariimi. 

Mommsen, RSm. Staatsr. passim, esp. ii. i. 54s ff.; Sacbers, 
PIT, s.v. ‘Arclffve’. V. E. and A. H. McD. 

ARCHONTES, the general term for all holders of office 
in a State. But the word was frequently used of a 
particular office, originally at least the highest office of 
the State. Archontes are found in most States of central 
Greece, including Athens, and in States dependent on or 
influenced by Athens. 

2. In Athens there were at first three archons, the 
basileus, the polemarch, and the archon (eponymos), this 


being probably the order in which they were first 
instituted. The royal house of Medontidae (see codrus) 
continued to hold a hereditary life-office (probably as 
basileis, not as archontes eponymi, as Aristotle says) after 
the institution of polemarch and archon, the two latter 
being presumably elective. Later (c. 75 ® B.C.?) the three 
archons were made ten-yearly, and in 683 yearly magis- 
trates; all rights of the Medontidae had disappeared. 
Shortly after this the number of archons was increased 
to nine by the addition of six thesmothetai (q.v.). They 
were elected by the people and were the chief magistrates 
of the State. The archon eponymos was the most impor- 
tant because he had the widest range of duties. Political 
struggles in the seventh and sixth centuries centred 
rotmd the elections to this office till the tyranny of the 
Pisistratids, who arranged that one of themselves or 
their adherents should hold it. In 487 the lot (first from 
an elected body of 500, later without pre-election) was 
introduced as the mode of their appointment, and there- 
with their political importance ended. No influen- 
tial politician held the office afterwards; before 487 
Solon, Hippias, Themistocles, and Aristides had been 
archons. 

3. The nine archons and the secretary to the thesmo- 
thetai were each chosen from one of the ten phylae. 
Solon’s arrangement was preserved, by which the arr 
chonship was open only to men of the highest or two 
highest census-classes (sec solon) ; it was opened to the 
zeugitai in 457, never formally to the thetes, though 
questions were not asked if one of the latter was chosen. 

4. All ex-archons after their ewt/iyna (q.v.) entered the 
Areopagus, and remained life-members of that council. 
This added considerable importance to their office in 
early times ; after the introduction of the lot as the 
method of election, the Areopagus too lost its political 
importance. 

5. Like most public offices in Greece, the archonship 
involved wide judicial as well as e^cecutive duties. In 
early times the nine archons tried cases entirely them- 
selves (except those involving life or citizen rights, where 
there was trial by the Areopagus or appeal to the citizen- 
body). The relationship between the archons and the 
Heliaea (q.v.) in the sixth century is obscure. _ In the 
developed democracy the archons (and other magistrates) 
were only required to examine a case to decide if it could 
be brought at all, and if so in what court, to collect the 
evidence, and to preside at the trial (see dicasteries). 

6. The archon eponymos was so called because he gave 
his name to the year : the list of eponymous archons was 
kept continuously from 683 B.C., but the term eponymos 
was not officially used before Roman Imperial times. 
He was chief magistrate until 487 and always remained 
the nominal head of the State. His archonship was a 
civil office, and was concerned especially with the proj 
tection of property ; on entry into office he took an oath 
that at the end of his year everyone should hold what he 
held at the beginning: that is, he guaranteed the citizens 
against disorder and arbitrary executive action. Since 
property involved inheritance, the archon had to prote<^ 
the family (and in particular orphans and heiresses), and 
in liis judicial capacity had charge of all cases involving 
family and inheritance rights. He regulated certain re- 
ligious festivals, particularly the City Dionysia, and had 
the charge of lawsuits arising from them. 

7. The Basileus had certain religious duties and pre- 
sided over the Areopagus. He had charge of the L«naea 
and the Mysteries (q.v.), and in general of all the religious 
duties of the former kings. He introduced lawsuits 
arising from these, and also those between claimants for 
a priesthood. His jurisdiction included all charges of 
impiety, and all homicide cases (because a man guilty of 
shedding blood must be kept away from sacred places 
till purified). See also polemarchus, thesmothetai. 

Aristotle, Ath. Pol. chs. 3, 8, 13, 55-9. A.W. G. 
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ARCHYTAS of Tarcntum flourished in the first half of 
the fourth century n.c. He was visited by Plato, and 
had a great reputation in antiquity. He is said to have 
been tlic founder of mechanics; he distinguished har- 
monic progressions from arithmetical and geometrical; 
he solved the problem of doubling the cube, by means 
of two half-cylinders. He worked out the ratios which 
underlie the relations of successive notes in the enhar- 
monic, the chromatic, and the diatonic scales. In philo- 
sophy he belonged to the P)^agorcan school. Frs. of his 
mathematical works remain, but the other frs. cited as 
from him are late fabrications. 

TejtiraoniB and frs. in Diels, Vorsohr.*' i. 421-39. PIT ii. 600. 

W. D. R. 


ARCISrUS (Ii 4 pKciatos), in mythology, father of 
Laertes and grandfather of Odysseus (q.v.); his own 
parentage is variously given. In one story, his mother 
was a shc-bcar (ApKeimos — aptcros), Aristotle in Etym. 
Magn. 144. 25. 

ARCTINUS of Miletus (? 8th c. b.c.), epic poet; author 
of the Aethiopis and lliii Persis. and probably of the 
Tilartomachia. See epic cycle. 

EGF, pp. 3, 6-8, 33-6, 49 -S** 


ARDEA, a city of the Rutuli, a Latin people. Although 
three miles distant from the sea it served as a port for 
Latium. Archaeological remains (ditch and wall de- 
fences, acropolis, and temples that long served as federal 
sanctuaries for the Latin League) confirm the tradition 
that Ardca was once an important city, worthy of signing 
a separate treaty with Rome (444 n.c.). In 442 a Latin 
colony strengthened Ardca against the Volsci and in 390 
Camillus, it was said, set out from here to repel the 
Gauls. Apparently, too, Ardca remained loyal in the 
Latin War (Livy 8. 12). Ardca began its decline c. 300 
and malaria accelerated the process. However, the 
erection of numerous villas and possibly the dispatch of a 
Hadrianic colony prevented the rillagc from entirely dis- 
appearing. In Republican times Ardca served as a State 
prison; later its fields supported the Imperial elephants. 

Vcrg.Aen. bks.7-12; Dion, Hal. 1.72; Li%7 4. 7: 5. 4;! f.; 39. t9; 
Cato fr. 58 P.: Strabo 5. 232; Diod. 12. 34; Ltb, Colon. j>. 231. 
B. Tilly, I'ergit's Latium (1947), 31 fl. E. T. S. 


AREITHOUS () 4 /)tjt 0 oos), a mythological character, 
sumamed Kopvvrj-rqs, i.c. Club-man, because he fought 
with a club of iron; his armour had been given him by 
Arcs. Lycurgus the Arcadian caught him in a narrow 
road where he had no room to swing his club, ran him 
through with a spear, and took Iris armour {II. 7. 138 ff.). 

H.J.R. 


ARELATE, a town in Gallia Narbonensis, modem 
Arhs-stnr~RhGne. The pcriphis of Arienus (679) mentions 
a Greek town Thcline which preceded ‘Arclatus’, and 
the ‘Rhodanusia’ of Ps.-Scymnus (206) was presumably 
in the vicinity-; but archaeological vestiges are slight_(cf. 
Jacobsthal-Ncuffer, Prihistoire ii. 51). Arclatc came into 
importance with the construction of the ‘Fossae Maria- 
nne’, and was used as a naval base by Caesar against 
Massilia (49 b.c.). A colony of veterans of the si.vth 
legion was founded here in 46 ('colonia lulia Pntema 
Arclate sextanomm’), but the town was much enlarged, 
as appears, by .Augustus, to whom the earliest suiv’iving 
town-wall, and probably tlic still visible cast gate, arc 
due. The territorium was created mainly at tlic expense 
of Massilia. Early buildings still partially surviving arc 
the forum, amphitheatrc(i 36 m. X 107 m. externally), and 
llse theatre. The principal importance of Arclate was due 
to its position ns a port of tnms-shipment for sea-going 
vessels svhich were under the control of the five corpora- 
tions of ncrfintlarit Arrlatensrs. In the Later Empire it 
acquired importance as the occasional residence of cm- 
peron, in the fourth century- a mint was set up, and in the 


fifth it became tlie scat of the praetorian prefecture. 
Extensive batlis {La Trouille) date from this period, and 
though the area within the walls was reduced, Ausonius 
(19. 73-80) and the Emperor Honorius (Haencl, Corpus 
legittn, 238) attest its prosperit>’. After various vicissitudes 
it was annexed by the Visigoths in A.D. 476. 

_ L. A. Constnns, j 4 r/cj ont/jHe (1921); Grenier, A/onur/i. 2S9-95; 
«• 493-9- C. E. S. 

ARELLIUS FUSCUS, Augustan rhetor, perhaps a 
Greek. His style was brilliant but affected and undisci- 
plined (Sen. Controv. 2 praef. i). Grid was one of his 
many pupils (ib. 2. 2. 8-9). 

AREOPAGUS (officially BovX^ 7} cf 'Apetov srayov), 
the oldest Council at Athens, originating in the king’s 
advisory body of chief men. It had also from earliest 
times a special jurisdiction in cases of homicide (includ- 
ing wounding with intent and arson); in this capacity it 
met on the hill known as the Areopagus {see Athens 
(TOPO cnAPHY)), as a Council in the Stoa Basilcios. The 
Basileus {see abchontes, para. 7) presided at its meetings ; 
from the time of the tltree archons, or more probably 
from that of the nine, it received into its ranks all cx- 
archons who had passed a dokimasia (q.v.) before it. 

Since the archons (until 456 b.c.) were chosen ex- 
clusively from the nobles or the rich, the Areopagus 
would naturally become a powerful oligarchic body, like 
the Senate at Rome, and as its members were appointed 
for life would be far stronger than the yearly archons. 
According to Aristotle it not only controlled the magis- 
trates before Solon but had the administration of affairs 
practically in its hands; and Solon made it particularly 
the guardian of the new constitution. It had specific 
powers to punish offenders (presumably offending magis- 
trates, for the archons had Jurisdiction in ordinary civil 
and criminal cases). Yet in fact tlicre was no tradition 
of its ever playing an important part in the history of 
Athens during the seventh and sixth centuries: the 
archonship is the chief office and the centre of party 
struggles. After 487, when the lot was introduced for 
the archonship, the political power of tlic archons, and 
therefore ultimately of the Areopagus, declined. We 
ore told indeed that after 480, owing to its unshaken 
courage before and after Salamis, it recovered much of 
its influence; there is probably some truth in this — 
Themistoclcs and Aristides were botli members, and 
they may have been greatly helped by the Council’s 
action; but there is no reason to believe tliat it almost 
ruled Athens for a number of years, putting a brake on 
the democratic advance. On the contrary Salamis gave 
a great impulse to the growth of the democratic sailor- 
class. In 462-461 the democrats, led by Ephialtcs, 
carried a scries of laws taking from the Areopagus its 
power of ‘overseeing’ the constitution and its control 
over the magistrates ; this marks the end of its influence, 
but tliat had been effectively undermined by the reform 
of 487. 

For the rest of the fifth and in succeeding centuries jt 
remained a highly venerated court for tlic trial of homi- 
cide (and a few minor cases arising from certain religious 
cults) ; much talked .about by sentimentalists who wanted 
‘the old constitution’ back, ignored by all in practical 
politics. 'I'hcrc was some revival of its activities after 
338; it seems to have taken some part in hunting dowm 
traitors and cowards, and it was given the commission 
of examining the affair of Harpnlus (q.v.) in 325-3-4 atid 
reporting to the dicasterics. But even then, and in later 
oligarchic attempts to restore it, it never gained any real 
politick power. 

AiiitoUf, Alh. Po!., pissira. A. Vi. G. 

ARES C/lpijr. Aeolic /Ipti-j; etymology un 5 :nown, hut 
good Greek formation), tlic Greek war-god, not in tlic 
sense of a warliltc deity who leads iiis people into battle, 
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but rather a deification of warlike spirit. F. Schwenn, 
ARIV xxii (1923-4), 224 ff., finds difficulty in supposing 
this possible for early times and suggests that Ares was 
originally a deity of vegetation, who became a war-god 
secondarily by some unknown process. There is, how- 
ever, no reason to assume that Ares was worshipped by 
the earliest Greeks. He is unpopular, is an important 
god only in Thebes and perhaps Athens (contrast Mars, 
q.v.), belongs especially to the northern and western 
communities (Aetolia, Thessaly, etc.), and has been con- 
sidered by some to be of Thracian origin (Famell, op. 
cit. infra, 399 ff.). It is conceivable that he was ‘projected’ 
from some widespread rite of war-magic, earlier than 
civilization in any Greek people. He never develops into 
a god with any moral ftmctions, like Zeus or Apollo, 
and in mythology he appears either as instigator to 
violence or as a tempestuous lover, a divine miles glo- 
riosus. He frequently has Aphrodite (q.v. para. 4) as his 
partner (e.g. at Thebes they are the parents of Harmonia, 
see CADMUS) ; he is associated with her, Athena, and Enyo 
in his temple at Athens (Paus. i. 8. 4). It must be noted 
that Aphrodite (q.v.), like many mother-goddesses, has 
warlike qualities. Hence, as she is also thought of as wife 
of Hephaestus, the story tliat Ares is her paramour (Od. 
8. 266 ff. and often later). In his ritual perhaps the most 
remarkable feature is that at Tegea he was worshipped 
by women tmder the title of FwaiKoBotvas (Paus. 8. 48. 
4); it should be remembered that women are often 
active in war-magic. Dogs were sacrificed to him (under 
his common title of Enyalios) at Sparta (Plut. Quaest. 
Rom. 290 d; Paus. 3. 14. 9), a procedure associated with 
purifications and deities of an imcanny sort, such as 
Hecate. 

In mythology, although son of Zeus and Hera, he is 
commonly the helper of foreign peoples, such as the 
Trojans, or tinusually warlike ones, as the Amazons 
(q.v.). He is the father, by various mothers, of numerous 
cWldren, mostly sons and commonly of warlike, often 
violent and outrageous character, as Ascalaphus {II. 13. 
518; 15. 113 for Ares’ fury at his death); Diomedes the 
Thracian {see heracues) ; Cycnus the brigand {see ibid.) ; 
Meleager in some versions of the story (Hyg. Fab. 14. 16) ; 
Phlegyas, eponym of a whole people of impious raiders 
and ferocious fighters (Paus. 9. 36. 2). Such genealogies 
seem to waver between the complimentary (a brave 
warrior is a ‘shoot from Ares’ stock’, o^os ’'ApT]os, in 
Homer) and the uncomplimentary, the god’s own charac- 
ter being ferocious and unlovely. That he is the father of 
Eros (Simonides, fr. 24 Diehl) is a by-product of the 
original lack of any association between Eros and Aphro- 
dite. Of his daughters, Harmonia has already been men- 
tioned ; by Agraulus daughter of Cecrops {see attic cults 
AND myths) he became the father of Alcippe, who was 
violated by Halirrhothius son of Poseidon. Killing him, 
he was tried by the Areopagus and acquitted (Apollod. 3. 
180) or sent into a year’s serfdom (Panyassis ap. Clem. 
Alex. Protr. p. 26, 22 Stahlin). As early as Hesiod 
{Th. 934) Aphrodite bears him his Homeric attendants 
Deimos and Phobos (Fear and Rout). Cicero {Nat.D. 3. 
60) adds Anteros to the family from some late author. 

In Rome he was identified with Mars (q.v.). 

Much material collected in Roscher’s Lexikon, a.v. ‘Ares' (Stoll- 
Furtwangler). Brief account in Rose, Handbook of Gk. Myth.\ 
157-8. For his cvilt, sec especially Famell, Cults of the Greek 
States V. 396-414. H. J. R. 

ARETAEUS of Cappadocia, medical author, a con- 
temporary of Galen {c. 150-200), wrote in Ionic in 
imitation of Hippocrates. Worksfextantbutincomplete): 
IJfpl aiTiuiv Kal cnj/retcov o^imv Kal y^ovlcov sraO&v; IJcpl 
aireias o^imv Kalvpovluiv ‘TTaOwv, (lost) IleplTntperoav; 
Jlfpi yvvaiKelcou; IJepl ^oXatcriKSv; Xeipovpylai. His 
main merit is that he builds on the solid foundations of 
Archigenes (q.v.). 

Ed. K. Hude, CAfG it (1923). PIP «• 669. 


AREUS (c. 312-265 B.C.), son of Acrotatus, succeeded 
his grandfather, Cleomenes II, on the Spartan throne 
(309-308). In 280 he invaded Aetolia, after organizing a 
Peloponnesian coalition against Macedon; on his repulse 
this collapsed. In 272 he remmed hurriedly from help- 
ing Gort^ in Crete, to drive Pyrrhus back from Sparta, 
and assisted in his destruction at Argos. During the 
Chremonidean War he failed to force Craterus’ Isthmus 
lines to relieve Athens; in 256 he fell outside Corinth. 
He was the first Spartan king to hold an elaborate court 
and to issue silver coins. 

K. J. Beloch, Griech. Gesch. iv (1928). F. W. W. 

ARGAS, citharode and poet of the first half of the 
fourth century B.C., renowned for his badness (Plut. Dem. 
4, schol. Aeschin. 2. 99). Hence his name was used as a 
term of abuse of Demosthenes by Aeschines (2. 99). 

ARGEADAE, see MACEDONIA, para. 2. 

ARGEI. On 16 and 17 March a procession went ad 
Argeos (Ov. Fasti 3. 791-2), i.e. to the twenty-seven 
Argeorum sacraria (Varro, Ling. 5. 45) scattered about 
Rome. On 14 May (15, Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. i. 38. 3), 
the Vestals, pontiffs, and others threw from the Pons 
Sublicius into the Tiber twenty-seven effigies of men in 
old-fashioned clothing (Ov. op. cit. 5. 621 ff.; Dion. Hal. 
loc. cit.; Varro, op. cit. 7. 44 and Ennius quoted there; 
see further Frazer on Ovid, loc. cit.). 'The ancients 
commonly explained this as a surrogate for human 
sacrifice (Ov. ibid., and other passages). Of modems, 
Wissowa holds a similar view (art. ‘Argei’ in PW, 
= Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 21 1 ff.), and dates it from 
the third century B.C., the age of the document quoted 
in Varro, Ling. 5. 47 ff. 'This is generally rejected. _ That 
it is a vegetation-rite, with the well-known drowning or 
bathing of a sort of Jack-in-the-Green, is unlikely, if only 
from ^e number of the figures (why more than one?) 
(L. Deubner in ARW xxiii (1925), 299 f.); it remains 
most likely that, as Frazer suggests {Fasti of Ovid, iv. 91 
and references there), the puppets are ‘offerings to the 
river-god to pacify him’ and induce him to spare the real 
persons using the bridge or otherwise approaching the 
stream. H. J. R. 

ARGEIA, see ADRASTUS. 

ARGENTARIUS (i), Marcus (fl. 1 b.c.), is the liveliest 
of the Graeco-Roman epigrammatists whose works crowd 
the Greek Anthology. A heavy drinker (see his address 
to a bottle, Anth. Pal. 6. 248), he was poor and unsuccMS- 
ful; but hjs vein of coarse humour never deserted him, 
though his sense of propriety often did. He is probably 
the Latin-spealdng Greek rhetor cited by the elder 
Seneca {Suas. 5. 6, Controv. 2. 6. 1 1). G. H. 

ARGENTARIUS (2), Augustan rhetor, a Greek; a 
slavish follower of Cestius (Sen. Controv. 9. 3. 12-13). 
He may be identical with the epigrammatist of the Greek 
Anthology. 

ARGENTORATE, modem Strasbourg. The Celtic 
name (silver fort) hints at a pre-Roman settlement, of 
which traces have been found. Perhaps first occupied as 
one of Drusus’ castella by ‘Ala Petriana Treverorum . 
It was garrisoned c. a.d. 12-43 by Legio II Augusta, then 
by legionary detachments including one of XXI Rapax, 
who constructed the first basalt wall. Circa a.d. 80 
Legio VIII was transferred here. Its fortress (606 X 300 
m.) was defended by an earth bank with 90 cm. thick 
revetment wall of small blocks and brick borders. From 
the third century Argentoratc w’as exposed to barbarian 
attacks (an incident of which was Julian’s victory, A.D. 
357), and for increased protection the wall was fronted 
by another, 2 m. 50 cni. thick, of re-used masonry with 


W. D. R. 
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bastions c. 25 m. apart. In this period the canabae (q.v.), 
previously important, were given up and the civil popu- 
lation crowded into the fortress. 

R. Forrer, Strasbourg-Argenlorate (1927). C. E. S. 

ARGONAUTS C^pyovarhai), one of the oldest Greek 
sagas, based originally on a perhaps real exploit of the 
semi-historical Minyae, luiown as early as Homer (Od. 
12, 70), probably elaborated into something like its 
present form at Miletus (Colchis as goal of the voyage; 
Miletus had an extensive Black Sea trade). The chief 
surviving accounts are Pindar, Pyth. 4; Apollonius 
Rhodius, Argonautica (both of these, especially the latter, 
have very helpful scholia) ; Valerius Flaccus, Argonautica 
and the ‘Orphic’ Argonautica', Apollodorus, i. 107 ff.; 
Hyginus, Fab. 12 ff. The later authors all draw more or 
less on Apollonius, but not exclusively. Many of the 
episodes were represented in art. 

2. Arson son of Cretheus (see aeolus) was deprived of 
thc_ kingship of lolcus in Thessaly by his half-brother 
Pclias. His young son Jason (q.v.), on reaching manhood, 
came to reclaim the throne, Pelias was afraid to refuse 
openly, so induced him (how, accounts vary) first to go 
and fetch the Golden Fleece (sec athamas) from Colchis. 
With the help of Hera, who favoured him and had been 
insulted by Pclias, he got together a band of tlie noblest 
heroes in Greece (lists differ wdely, owing no doubt to 
ambitious families, many not Minyan, claiming an 
ancestor in the Argo', but all include Argos (q.v. 36), 
Tiphys the helmsman, Lynceus, whose sight was prctcr- 
naturally keen, and a few more, among them Heracles 
and Orpheus, both manifest intruders; cf, also Rose, 
Hcmdb. of Gk. Myth?, 295). Argos built him a ship, the 
Argo, by help of Athena; she was the first longship ever 
made. They set sail for Colchis and had several adven- 
tures by the way. At Lemnos (see HVPSipy'LE) they stayed 
a year with the women of the island ; at Cyzicus they 
Were hospitably received by the eponym of the island 
and Heracles rid him of the Gcgencis who infested the 
hills. Driven back by a storm, they killed Cyzicus in a 
scuflle at night, and mourned for him. At Cios, Heracles’ 
page Hylas wris carried off by water-nymphs and he, 
staying to look for him, was left behind. After visiting 
the Bcbrj’ccs (see amycus) they touched at Salmydcssus 
and learned from Phineus (q.v.) that to get to the Euxinc 
tlicy must pass the Clashing Rocks (Symplegadcs), 
which he advised them to test by seeing if a dove could 
fly between them before they met. The dove did so, 
and the Argo likewise passed ; in some accounts the rocks 
bcc.Tme stationary (at tljc present Dardanelles). Arrived 
finally at Colchis, they were confronted witli a task set 
by King Aeetes; tliey must yoke a pair of fire-breathing 
bulls, plough a field, sow it with teeth from Cadmus’ 
dragon (see cadmos), and overcome the warriors who 
should spring up. Tins Jason succeeded in doing with 
the help of Medea (q.v.), and, still by her advice, he took 
tile ncccc that same niglit and fled, accompanied by her. 

3- The story now divides into several main variants, 
conditioned partly by the geographical ideas of different 
periods, partly by the desire to bring tlic Argonauts into 
connexion with places traditionally Minyan. (i)_Thcy 
relumed the way they came. (2) Because they did not 
tvant to face the Symplegadcs again or for some other 
reason, they ascended the river Phasis, got to the stream 
of Ocean, and so sailed around till they readied the 
hicditcrrancan again. (3) Tliey went up the Istcr 
(Danube), tliencc got into the Eridanus (fabulous, but in 
part the Po), down it to some part of tlie Mediterranean, 
and so home. (4) From the isterthey got (via the Rhine?) 
into the North Sea, and so down to tlic Straits of Gibral- 
tar and tlirough tliem. The subsidiaty adventures vary 
sccordingly ; some of the commonest arc, that they reach- 
ed .Africsi and tlicrc met a Triton who showed them tlic 
Vi’ay tlirough the slvallcws near Cyrene and foretold the 


founding of the colony by one of tlieir descendants (Find, 
ibid, ig ff.); they passed the Sirens (see Odysseus) and 
were protected against their song by Orpheus’ still more 
lovely playing (Ap. Rhod. 4. 891 ff.); they came to 
Crete, and there encountered Talos, q.v., who guarded 
the island. Medea charmed him into a magic sleep, and 
he was killed by destroying the fastening that closed his 
one vein, thus letting out his blood, or whatever cor- 
responded to it in him (Ap. Rliod. 4. 1638 ff., Apollod. 
140-1 ; details vary, however). For their meeting witli 
Alcinous, see s.v. 

4. Not only is the story diversified with details which 
are pure Marchen (a feature of many sagas, since one good 
story attracte another; cf. Rose in Folklore (1935), 16 f.) 
but the motive of the voyage is of the same sort, together 
with two principal episodes at least. To send a hero on a 
dangerous journey to get rid of him, to confront a 
dangerous visitor with tasks, to be helped in those tasks 
by the daughter of a tyrant, wizard, or other formidable 
person, arc all well-known tliemes (Stith Thompson, 
nos. H 1211, H 900, G 530. 2), and the Golden Fleece 
itself seems a sort of magical treasure, the kind of tiling 
which fairy heroes go to look for. If a real voyage 
underlies the talc, it is deeply buried. 

Good collection of material in Roschcr'a Lexikon, arts. ‘Argo’, 
‘Argonautni’ (Secligcr). Interesting discussion in J. U. Bacon, 
Koyoge of the Argonauts (1925). H. J. R. 

ARGOS (i), a city in the southern part of the Argive 
plain, three miles from the sea, at the foot of the My- 
cenaean and classical acropolis called Larissa. A lower 
hill, the Aspis, was enclosed in the walls. Both were 
occupied from the Early Bronze Age ; most of the classical 
city lay in the plain. 

In the Iliad Argos was the kingdom of Diomed, who 
owned Agamemnon’s leadership ; also, in a wider sense, 
Agamemnon’s empire. In the Dorian invasion Argos 
fell to Temenus, the eldest of the Heraclids. It probably 
was the base from which tlie Dorians occupied north- 
east Peloponnesus, and retained the ovcrlordship until 
the eighth or seventh century, when its ascendancy was 
challenged by Sparta. Early in the scvcntli century a 
strong king, Pheidon (q.v.), defeated the Spartans, 
coined the first Greek money in Acgina, presided in 
person over the Olympic Games, and made Argos the 
first power in Greece. But his power died with him, 
checked perhaps by the rise of Corintli. Henceforth 
Argos maintained a suspicious neutrality, fighting once 
a generation with Sparta. Her heaviest defeat was c. 
494 B.C., when Clcomenes was barely repelled from the 
wails by tlic women of Argos, rallied by tlic poetess 
Tclcsilla. In 480-479 the Argives observed a benevolent 
neutrality towards Persia. Shortly aftenvards they set 
up a democracy. They were repeatedly allied with 
Athens against Sparta (461, 420, 395), but remained an 
incffectii’c power. Argos sided with Philip II of Maccdon 
and was one of the last cities to join the Achaean League, 
after a period of rule by tyrants. The teiritory of Argos 
in classical times included Mycenae, Tiiyms, Nauplia, 
Asinc,- and other strongholds in the Argive plain, but 
not tlic cities of the Acte cast of Argos, nor Phlius and 
Clconac in the northern hills. The great Argive goddess 
was Hera, worsliipped at the Hcraeum six miles north 
of Argos. The minor arts were important in the earliest 
period, but from the seventh century they shared in the 
general decline. Argive sculptors of the early classical 
period were pre-eminent; tlie greatest %v.as Polycletus 
(q.v.). 

H. T. Wtde.Gery, C.-tU Hi. jSsTii-l A. IWthim, ’Zttr 
CT3ph:e drJ doriictien Areo’'. in Strrr.a Plikhrira VfraUmrt 
(1922), 2^8 ff. Eicavitior.*: C. \V. Vnll.-riiT. IlCIl f/ofj, 

too7, 19-0; Z'frtirifreiingm tter Ktrnnhitjie AhaJr'nit xon tVflen. 
ickapprr., Afdrflir-S Lrnerku.ndf, Dct! R? ff-t Tl ff. (•ura- 
jnariM in Frrnchl: C. Wat-Jitrin aad o!her». The Arsrtr Hrra/vn 
(1902-5): C. \V. B:rst-,iVcowsa{:937):MpZ. 

AJr .4 «vJ9, 4J0 ff. * • J' tJ. 
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ARGOS (2), the chief place of the Amphilochians at the 
head of the Bay of Actium. Captured by the Ambracians 
c. 437 B.C., it was set free by the Athenians and assisted 
Athenian operations in north-west Greece in the early 
stages of the Peloponnesian War. 

ARGOS (3), in mythology, (a) a monster, of variously 
stated parentage, who had a third eye in the back of his 
neck, or four eyes, two before and two behind (Pherecydes 
and the anonymous epic Aegimitts ap. schol. Eur. Phocn. 
1116), or many eyes (Aesch. PV 678 and most authors). 
He was of huge strength and size, and killed a bull and a 
satyr which were troubling Arcadia ; he also took venge- 
ance on the killers of Apis theson of Phoroneus (Apollod. 
2. 4). When lo (q.v.) was turned into a heifer, Hera set 
Argos to watch her (Aesch. loc. cit.), but by command 
of Zeus, Hermes killed him (Apollod. ibid. 7 and many 
authors). He turned into a peacock (Moschus, 2. 58 ff., 
schol. At. Av, 102), or Hera took his eyes to deck its 
tail (Ov. Met. i. 722-3). (6) An Argonaut, builder of the 
Argo, see argonauts. His parentage and nationality are 
variously given, (c) Eponym of the city Argos, Apollod. 
2. 2-3. H. J. R. 

ARGOS, CULTS AND MYTHS OF. The most 
famous cult of the Argolid was that of Hera, whose great 
temple, however, was not in Argos itself but some dis- 
tance away (see hera). In the city itself, on the lower 
acropolis (the Aspis), stood a very ancient temple of 
Athena (see Vollgraff in Mnemos. Ivi, 319). Of great 
importance in historical times was Apollo Lykeios, whose 
temple stood in the Agora (Soph. El. 6 f. ; Pans. 2. ig. 3); 
its foimdation was ascribed to Danaus (q.v.). Myths 
connected with the city and district are innumerable, 
nearly every important legend touching them at some 
point; more local are the lists of Argive kings, of which 
the oldest is in a Pov<rrpo(f>7]d6v inscription from the 
Aspis (Vollgraff, Mnemos. lix. 369 ff.) : Potamos(?Inachus), 
Sthenelas son of Echedamidas, Hippomedon, Charon 
(otherwise unknown as a hero), Adrastus (q.v.), Ortha- 
goras, Cteatus, Aristomachus, and Ichonidas. See, for 
later lists, Apollod. 2. 1 ff., Hyg. Fab. 124. H. J. R. 

ARGUMENTUM, an explanation of the circumstances 
in which the action of a play is supposed to open, ad- 
dressed direct to the audience by the speaker of the 
prologue (which may be deferred, cf. Plaut. Cist. 155). 
The argumentum forms part of all the prologues of 
Plautus except in the Asinaria and Trinummus (where we 
are informed that it is unnecessary); no doubt it was 
often translated from the Greek original (cf. the exposi- 
tion uttered by Agnoia in Menander’s Perikeiromene) ; it 
may vary from a brief statement (as in the Truculentus) 
to a detailed account (e.g. Amph. 97-150). Frequently it 
anticipates the plot to some extent. Terence abandoned 
the argumentum altogether. Cf. hypothesis. 

G. Michaut, Plaute (1920), i. 101-8. W. B, 

ARIADNE, in mythology, daughter of Minos (q.v.) and 
Pasiphae._ When Theseus (q.v.) came to Crete, she fell 
in love with him and gave him a clue of thread by which 
he_ found his way out of the Labyrinth after killing the 
Minotaur. He then fled, taking her with him, but 
(magically?) forgot and left her on Naxos (Dia). It is 
generally said that Dionysus found her there and married 
her; but Plutarch {Thes. 20, from Paeon of Amathus) 
preserves a curious local legend and custom. Theseus 
left her there pregnant, and she died in childbed. In 
commemoration of this, every year at Amathus a young 
man imitated a woman in childbed in honour of Ariadne 
Aphrodite {see aphrodite, para. i). It is probable that 
Ariadne was originally a goddess. 

Rose, Handb. of Gk. Myth. 184, 265, and notes. H. J. R. 


ARICIA, nowadays Ariccia, a city at the foot of the 
Albanus Mons, sixteen miles south-east of Rome, on the 
edge of a remarkably fertile volcanic depression {vallis 
Aricina ; the impressive, beggar-infested viaduct, which 
carried the Via Appia across this (Juv. 4. 117), survives). 
Founded in mythical times, Aricia was a powerful city 
in early Latium; tmder Tumus Herdonius it organized 
resistance to Tarquinius Superbus, helped Aristodemus 
of Cumae to crush the Etruscans (c. 505 B.C.), supplied 
the Latin League with a meeting-place {caput aquae 
Ferentinae), and was prominent in the Regillus battle 
and the following treaty, foedus Cassianum (499-493). 
In 446 Aricia quarrelled with Ardea over boundaries. 
After participating in the Latin War it received Roman 
citizenship (Festus, p. 155 L. represents this, probably 
inaccurately, as partial citizenship), and became a pros- 
perous municipiutn (Cic. Phil. 3. 15). Such it remained, 
despite its sack by Marius (Livy, Epit. 80; Lib. Colon., p. 
230), until barbarian invasions ruined it. Aricia was the 
birthplace of Augustus’ mother Atia, and is celebrated 
for its wealthy Temple of Diana Nemorensis, whose 
ruins still exist nearby in the woods surrounding Lake 
Nemi ; its presiding priest was a runaway slave who had 
murdered his predecessor. 

Strabo 5. 239; Verg. Aen. 7. 761!.; Livy i. 50 f.; etc. G. 
Florescu, Ephemeris Dacoromana iii (192$) (documented). A. E. 
Gordon, Cults of Aricia (U.S.A., 1934). E. T. S. 

ARIES, see SIEGECRAFT, ROMAN. 

ARIMASPEANS . A legendary people of the far North, 
between the Issedones and the Flyperboreans. They 
were one-eyed, and fought with griffins who guarded a 
hoard of gold. Aristeas was said to have written an epic 
about them (Hdt. 3. 116, 4. 13 and 27; Aesch. P 1^803 ff.). 

W.K.C.G. 

ARIMINUM, nowadays Rimini with imposing Augustan 
monuments, an Umbrian and later Gallic town on the 
Adriatic which became a Latin colony, 268 b.c. (Veil. 
Pat. I, 14; K. J. Beloch, Rom. Gesch., 490, for magis- 
trates ; A. Sambon, Monnaies ant. de V Italic (1903), 88, for 
coins; E. T. Salmon, 1936, 58, for the lus Arimini). 
An important harbour and road-centre, Ariminum was 
the key to Cisalpine Gaul, controlling the bottle-neck 
between Apennines and Adriatic (Polyb. 3. 61, etc.; 
Livy 24. 44, etc.; Strabo 5. 217). It remained loyri to 
Rome against Hannibal (Livy 27. 10) • and obtained 
Roman citizenship c. 89 B.c. (Pliny, HN 3. 115). Sur- 
viving sack by Sulla, occupation by Caesar, confiscation 
and colonization by the Triumvirs, attacks by Flavians 
(a.d. 69) and Goths (538), it became a member of the 
pentapolis maritima subject to the Ravenna exarchs (App. 
BCiv. i. 67; 4. 3; Plut. Cam. 32; Tac. Hist. 3. 4 t; 
Procop. 2. 10). 

G. A. Mansuelli, Ariminum (1941). E. T. S. 

ARION (Mptwv) (fl. 628-625 B.C.), son of Cycleus, of 
Methymna in Lesbos (Suidas, s.v.), spent most of his 
life at the court of Periander, paid a profitable visit to 
Italy and Sicily, returned to Corinth after being throvm 
overboard and carried to land, it was said, by a dolphin 
(Hdt. I. 23). He was an important figure in the history 
of the dithyramb, which he composed himself and taught 
Corinthian choirs to perform. He seems to have made it 
formal and stationary and to have given his poems names, 
i.e. definite subjects. Suidas connects him with the 
birth of tragedy, but this probably means no more than 
that his type of dithyramb helped eventually to produce 
tragedy. Nothing survives of his work, and a piece , 
attributed to him by Aelian {NA 12. 45) is certainly 
spurious, being probably work of the fifth century B.C. 

Text. Diehi, Anth. Lyr. Grace, ii. S-6. A. \V. Pickard-Cambndge 
Dithyramb, Tragedy and Comedy {1927), 20-22. C. Al. B. 
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ARION CApdm), in mythology, the wonderful horse 
of Adrastus (q.v.) ; at Thclpusa in Arcadia (Paus. 8. 25. s) 
he was said to be the offspring of Poseidon and Demeter 
in horse-shape. He could speak (Propertius 2. 34. 37). 
He belonged successively to Poseidon himself, Copreus, 
Heracles (rec cycnus), and Adrastus (schol. 11 . 23. 346). 

H. J.R. 

ARIOVISTUS, king of the Suebi, invaded Gaul c. 
71 B.C. at the invitation of the Sequani, and defeated the 
Aedui, then the pre-eminent Gallic tribe. He inv-ited 
more Germans and defeated at Magetobriga (site un- 
known) a combined Gallic attempt to eject him. The 
Senate ratified his conquests by the title of ‘friend’. In 
58, however, Caesar, influenced by the petitions of Gallic 
chiefs, picked a quarrel with him, and after a difficult 
campaign routed him in the plain of Alsace. His death 
is mentioned incidentally in BGall. 5. 29. 

Caesar, BGatl. t. 31-53; Cicero, Alt. 1. 19. a; Rice Holmes, 
Aneienl Gaul, 37-67, 553-5, 636-57. C. E. S. 

ARISBE, name of two cities: (1) in the Troad, from 
Arisbc daughter of Merops, wife of Priam, or Paris, 
aftenvards of Hyrtacus, or daughter of Teucer of Crete 
and wife of Dardanus; (2) in Lesbos, from Arisbe 
daughter of Macar. Stephanus Byzantinus, s.v. 

ARISTAEUS (i), son of Apollo and Cyrenc (daughter 
of Hypscus, king of the Lapithac), a god or hero, 
protector of cattle and fruit-trees, whose cult originated 
in Thessaly, but is found also in Cyrenc, Ceos, Boeotia, 
and elsewhere. Pindar in Pyth. 9 tells how Apollo, 
enamoured of Cyrenc in Thessaly, carried her off to 
Libya, where Aristacus was bom. Virgil in G. 4. 315- 
SS8 narrates an otherwise unknown story of Aristacus, 
which he is said by Servius on doubtful authority to have 
substituted for a eulogy of Gallus after his disgrace. 
Aristacus had offended the njmphs by pursuing Eury- 
dice, wife of Orpheus, who in her flight was bitten by a 
serpent and died. The njmphs in revenge destroyed his 
bees. On liis mother’s advice he takes counsel of Proteus, 
who explains the cause of his misfortune. Cyrene urges 
him to sacrifice cattle to the nymphs. Returning after 
nine days Aristacus finds bees swarming in the carcasses. 

C.B. 

ARISTAEUS (2), of Croton, son-in-law and first suc- 
cessor of Pythagoras, is said to have written works on 
mathematics. In an extant fr. of a work IIcpl appovlas 
ascribed to him, tlic eternity of tlie world is inferred from 
that of God. 
piv n. 859. 

ARISTAEUSj see also icAnius (i). 

ARISTAGORAS (1) (fl. c. 500 n.c.), son-in-law of 
Histiacus (q.v.), in whose absence he ruled Miletus. In 
499 n.c. he persuaded tlic Persians to undertake an 
expedition against Na.xos. On the failure of this enter- 
prise he profited by the widespread discontent of the 
lonians to raise them in revolt. He restored freedom to 
Miletus, and combated the other tyrants, who all had 
Pcrskin support. In winter 499-498 he went to Greece to 
obtain help. Refused by Clcomcncs of Sparta, he was 
successful in Athens and Erctria, but their small and 
temporary help was ineffective. Before the final failure 
of the revolt Aristngoras, who was a mere adventurer, 
COTgrated to M>Tcinus in Thrace, there to perish willi 
his companions in a fight against the Thracians. 

Hc!t. bt. e, M. C»ry, C.-Ui iv. =16 ff.; De Sanctis, Ri'r. fiV.Iii 

(t9Ji). ■ v.n. 

ARISTAGORAS (2), comic writer of uncertain date. 
His MapnaKi-fos (*1110 .Simpletonl v.-3i possibly a rA 
eh.vuffi of Metagents’ Avpax (Atli. 13. 571 b)- 
f'CGi. stS-.C.-tP i.7ie. 


ARISTARCHUS (r) of Samos (c. 310-230 b.c.), mathe- 
matician and astronomer, was a pupil of flic Peripatetic 
Straton of Lampsacus. He is famous as the author of the 
heliocentric hypothesis in astronomy, that 'the fixed stars 
and the sun remain unmoved, and that the earth revolves 
about the sun in the circumference of a circle, the 
sun lying in the middle of the orbit’ (Archimedes, Sand- 
rcckoner); he combined with this the rotation of the 
earth about its own axis (Plutarch, Defac. in orbe Itinae, 
ch.6). His only extant treatise. On the sizes and distances of 
the sun and moon, is, however, on the geocentric basis. 
Starting with six ‘hjj)0thcscs’, the treatise has eighteen 
propositions combining clever geometry with facility in 
arithmetical calculation. The ratios of sizes and distances 
which have to be calculated are really equivalent to trigo- 
nometrical r.atios, and Aristarchus finds upper and lower 
limits to their values on the basis of assumptions equiva- 
lent to well-known theorems in trigonometry. Aristar- 
chus is said to have invented an improved sun-dial, the 
oKai^T) (Vitruv. 9. 8), and to have added of a day to 
Callippus’ estimate of 365J days as the length of the year. 

The Greek text of IJepl ucycBwv uai arroonjitaTun' i)Ai'ou koI 
otAijirrit was edited by John Wallis (1688, see Opera Mathemalica 
1693-8), Portia d’Urban (tSio), E. Nirze (1856), "T. L. Heatli, 
Aristarchus of Samos (1913); lee also Pappus 6. 554 f. (Hultsch); 
Latin translation by Commandinus (1572); German translation 
by A. Nokk (1854). T. II. 


ARISTARCHUS (2) of S.amothracc (c. 217-215 to 145- 
143 B.c.) belonged to the school of Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium at Alexandria and w'as tutor of Eupator, son of 
Ptolemy Philomctor. He succeeded Apollonius d ciSo- 
Ypd<l>os as head of the Alexandrian Library (c. 153 n.c.). 
On the accession of Ptolemy Euergetes II (145 n.c.) he 
left Alexandria for Cyprus, where he died. With him 
scientific scholarship really began, and his work covered 
the wide range of grammatical, etymological, ortlio- 
graphical, literary, and textual criticism. He was styled 
d ypa/x/toTiKcuTOTO? (Ath. 15. 671 f.), and for his gift of 
critical divination was nicknamed /idm-tr by Panaetius 
(Ath. 14. 634 c). His name has often been used to typify 
the complete critic (e.g. Cic. Att, i. 14. 3, Hor. Ars P. 
450). The school which he founded at Alexandria and 
which lasted into the Roman Imperial period had many 
distinguished pupils, e.g. Apollodorus and Dionysius 
Thrax. His writings fall into three main groups: 

1. Critical recensions (StooOdcrets') of the text of 
Homer, Hesiod, Archilochus, Alcaeus, Anacreon, Pindar. 
For these, particularly for his double recension of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, he used symbols to indicate his sus- 
picions of tlie genuineness of verses, wrongful repetition, 
confused orders of verses, etc. {see scholarship, 
creek). In his treatment of textual problems in Homer 
he was more cautious than his Alexandrine predecessors 
and sought to remove corruption, conjecture, and inter- 
polation by scrupulous regard for the best manuscript 
tradition, by careful study of the Homeric Linfmage and 
metre, by his fine literary sense, by emphasis on the 
requirements of consistency and appropriateness of ethos, 
and by his practice of interpreting a poet by the poet’s 
own usage. But his work seems to have had comparatively 
little influence on the traditional text of Ilomcr. 

2. Commentaries (ikto/inj/tara) on Homer, Hesiod, 

Archilochus, Pindar, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Ion, Aristo- 
phanes, Herodotus. ^ 

3. Critic.al treatises {cvY'/papjiard) on particular 
matters relating to tlie Iliad and Odyssey, e.g. the naval 
camp of the Greeks; and polemics against other vriters 
and scholars, e.g. against Piiilctas end die Chorizontes 
{see HO^SER, para. 6), especially Xenon. 


K. Ariilarcht stuJiij Ue-mrrisiP Lii Jwirb. 

Atislareks hemrriiche TexIhriliX (tE5z-5): D. B. Mwoi. t 

Oiwiri'. Apprsviix (1951): It. I', Grrnfr!! *r.d A. -S. Hvnf. .-t’-.ftpril 
J’ahyri is: P. Csutr, OtunJfissrK der 

(19JI); A, RCst.-t, IHi lSe~.nrsneit ArittarcKs (fd. E, R-'f'T 
j9 M). J.I.l. 
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ARISTARCHUS (3) of Tegea, a contemporary of 
Euripides, dated by Eusebius (Chron, 2. 105) 455-454 
B.c. ; said by Suidas (s.v.) to have written seventy trage- 
dies and won two victories. His plays included Tantalus, 
Achilles (adapted by Ennius), Asclepius (a thank-offering 
for recovery from illness, Suid, s.v.). No precise meaning 
can be attached to Suidas’ statement that Aristarchus 
npGnos els to vuv [lijKOS ra Spapara Kareonjoev. 

A. W. P.-C. 

ARISTEAS. (i) of Proconnesus, a legendary servant of 
Apollo (cf. ABARis), and reputed author of a poem on the 
Arimaspeans (q.v.). His story has three features of 
especial interest for Apolline religion (Hdt. 4. 13): (a) 
Ecstasis, literal separation of soul from body. A. produces 
the semblance of death and appears at the same time 
elsewhere. (6) The taking of non-human shape. A. ac- 
companies Apollo in the form of a raven, (c) Missionary 
spirit. The object of A.’s miraculous disappearance from 
Cyzicus and reappearance at Metapontum is to spread 
the cult of the god. 

(2) Foe the ‘letter of Aristeas’, see septuagint. 

W. K. C. G. 

ARISTIAS (sth c. b.c.), son of Pratinas (q.v.) of Phlius, 
contended against Aeschylus in 467, when Aeschylus 
produced his Theban tetralogy and Aristias the Perseus, 
Tantalus, Antaeus (?), and his father’s UaXaioral EarvpOL 
(Arg. Aesch. Sept.). He achieved some fame as a com- 
poser of satyric plays (Paus. 2. 13. 5). His name is doubt- 
fully restored, two places below that of Sophocles, in the 
list of Dionysiac victors in JG ii'. 977 a. A. W. P.-C. 

ARISTIDES (MpiCTTe/Sijs) (i) (b. 520 b.c. or earlier), 
Athenian statesman and soldier. He was strategus in the 
Marathon campaign (490-489), and archon eponymus in 
489-488 ; he belonged therefore to the richest class (see 
ARCHONTEs). He was ostracized in 483-482, and recalled 
in the general amnesty two years later. He led the 
Athenian hoplites who landed on the islet of Psyttaleia 
in the battle of Salamis, and in 479 he held supreme 
command over the Athenian army at Plataea. Immedi- 
ately after he worked with Themistocles to secure the 
rebuilding of the walls of Athens against the wishes of 
Sparta. In 478 he commanded the Athenian contingent 
of the Greek naval forces, and was chiefly responsible for 
the secession of the Asiatic and island Greeks from the 
Spartan Pausanias (q.v.). These now followed the lead of 
Athens; the Confederacy of Delos was formed (spring 
477), and A. fixed the quota of each contributory State. 
Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 24) says that he also initiated the 
policy of democratic ‘state-socialism’ ; but this is doubt- 
ful. Otherwise nothing is recorded of him after 477. 

He died (perhaps 468 B.c.) a poor man, if the story is 
true that the State had to support his children. His 
reputation for honesty went back to his contemporaries, 
and later became proverbial. The later conventional 
biography made him in all ways the opposite and op- 
ponent of Themistocles, honest, conservative, and hop- 
lite against the deceitful, radical, sailor. He may have 
opposed Themistocles’ naval policy in 483-482, but they 
worked together, not only in 480 and 479, but in the 
formation of the maritime league. 

Plutarch, Aristides. A. W. G. 

ARISTIDES (2), painter, of Thebes, pupil of Euxinidas 
Gate 5th c. B.C.), and teacher of Euphranor (q.v.). His 
use of encaustic was further developed by Praxiteles 
(q.v.). Probably father and teacher of Nicomachus, 
whose son and pupil (sec below) has been confused with 
the elder Aristides by Pliny. The statement that he was 
the first to represent the soul, the aflFcctions, and the 
emotions, though his colour was rather hard, is more 
credible of early than late fourth-ccntuiy painting. He 


probably painted the Baby creeping to its dying mother’s 
breast (before 335) and the Suppliant whose prayers could 
almost be heard. 

ARISTIDES (3), painter, son of Nicomachus. Of 
Pliny’s list the ‘Battle of Greeks and Persians’ (for 
Mnason of Elatea) probably, and the portrait of Leon- 
tion, pupil of Epicurus (after 306), certainly, were by the 
yoimger Aristides. 

Overbeck, 1762, 1772, 1778-85; PfuU, 789, 814; H. Fuhrmnnn, 
Philoxcnes von Eretria (1931), 72. T. B. L.W. 

ARISTIDES (4) of Miletus (c. 100 B.c.), author or 
compiler of the lost MiK-qaiaKa, is credited, probably 
falsely, with several other works, including TraXina, 
pseudo-historical anecdotes with a novelistic tendency 
(FHG iv. 320 ff.). Ancient references indicate that the 
MeX-quiaKti were erotic, often obscene, stories (Ov. Tr. 
2. 413-14; Plut. Crass. 32; [Lucian], Amores i). The 
genre, exemplified perhaps by Lucian’s Asinus, had little 
influence on the Greek Novel ; but the MiXrjmaKa, trans- 
lated into Latin by Cornelius Sisenna (Ov. Tr. 2. 443-4; 
fragments in Buecheler-Heraeus, Peironii Saturae), were 
notorious at Rome, where Milesiae (fabulae) became a 
generic title for erotic tales. Specimens are extant in 
Petronius (e.g. The Widow of Ephesus, 111-12) and 
Apuleius, who calls his Metamorphoses a Milesian com- 
position. See also novel, creek. R. M. R. 

ARISTIDES (5), Aelius (a.d. 117- or 129-89), famous 
sophist, educated at Pergamum and Athens, who travelled 
through Egypt, lectured in Asia Minor and Rome (a.d. 
156), and endured a long illness at Smyrna. Unskilled 
as a teacher, he contributed little to rhetorical study. 
The [Aristides] rexvat (Spengel, Rhet. ii. 4S?ff-)i 
falsely ascribed to him in Byzantine times, consist of 
two treatises (17. noXiriKov koI d(}>eXovs Xoyov) by dif- 
ferent second-century writers, which possibly influenced 
Hermogenes in writing his JJ. ISediv. His main achieve- 
ment consisted of ceremonial speeches (55 survive), 
including (leXirai, sacred discourses (iepol Xoyoi), 
eulogies of Athens (Ilavad-qvaiKos), Rome, and Smyrna, 
an attack on philosophy (U. prjropiidjs), and compliments 
to the emperor. All are wntten in Attic style; and with 
their glowing periods, rhetorical devices, and refined 
feeling, they represent the fine flower of sophistic elo- 
quence. To later ages his work represented a genuine 
part of the legacy of Greece. 

Text, W. Schmid (Teubner, 1926). Commentary, W. Dindorf 
(1829). Criticism, A. Boulanger, Aelita Aristide et la sophUttque 
dans la province d’Asie (1923); C. A. de Leeuw, Aelius Aristeides au 
Bron voor de Kennis van zijn Tijd (1939). J. W. H. A. 

ARISTIDES (6) QUINTILIANUS (probably 3rd or 
4th c. A.D.), author of an extant work Ilepl ptovotiajs, a 
compilation based partly on Aristoxenus (q.v.), partly on 
older authorities such as Damon. The metaphysiem 
background savotirs of the teaching of Porphyry and 
lamblichus, and A. may be reckoned as a Neoplatonist. 

Ed. A. Jahn (1882). PW ii. 894. W. D.B. 

ARISTIPPUS, (i) a citizen of Gyrene and a companion 
of Socrates. His date is tmeertain, but he was probably 
somewhat older than Plato. He appears, from the earliest 
evidence, to have been a professional teacher of rhetonc, 
a man of luxurious habits and, for a time, a courtier of 
Dionysius I. But his close friendship with Socrates, 
which is undoubted, suggests that there must have been 
something more in him than appears from this. He has 
sometimes been described as the founder of the so-called 
Cyrenaic school (see cyrenaics), but this is almost cer- 
tainly a mistake for 

(2) a grandson of above through his daughter Arete. 
He appears to have been the first to teach the character- 
istic doctrine of this school, that immediate pleasure 
was the only end of action. This was combined with 
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a sensationalist theory of Icnowledgc and tlic belief that 
the present moment is the only reality. But it is uncertain 
how much of these developments should be ascribed to 
Aristippus himself. 

Ztller, ii. i*. 336-40, 361-0; T, Gomperz, Greek TMnlitrs (E.'V. 
1905) ii. 209-45; Robin CE.T.), 169-73; G. B. L. Colosio, 
dt Ctrene (1925). (i) PJV ii. 902; (2) PTV ii. 906. G. C. F. 

ARISTOBULUS (i) of Cassandreia, Alexander-histor- 
ian, was one of the Greek technicians with the army. He 
wrote before Ptolemy I ; his history was used by Arrian 
to supplement Ptolemy, was Strabo’s basis for Alexander 
in India, and was largely the basis of Diodorus Bk. 17, 
tliough overlaid with Clitarchus and other material. 
He was better on geography and natural history than 
on military matters ; but he knew much that was really 
important about Alexander himself, and must have 
had his confidence. See Alexander (3), Bibliography, 
Ancient Sources. W. W. T. 

ARISTOBULUS (2), an Alexandrian Jew, probably of 
the second half of the second century b.c., author of a 
commentary on the Pentateueh which is known only 
through quotations by Clement, Anatolius, and Eusebius. 
This has been thought by some scholars to be a much 
later work (of the 3rd c. a.d.) falsely ascribed to Aristo- 
bulus;_ but the character of the quotations docs not 
necessitate this conclusion. If the earlier date be accepted, 
the book is the earliest evidence of contact between 
Alexandrian Jewry and Greek philosophy. Its object 
was twofold, to interpret the Pentateuch in an allegorical 
fashion and to show that Homer and Hesiod, the Orphic 
writings, Pytliagoras, Plato, and Aristotle had borrowed 
freely from a supposed early translation of the O.T. into 
Greek. Though A. toned do'\vn the anthropomorphism 
of the O.T., his thought remained Jewish and theistic; 
it did not accept the pantheism of tlie Stoics nor anti- 
cipate the Logos-doctrine of Philo. 

PW ii. 918; Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. iii. 2*. 277-85. W. D. R. 

ARISTOBULUS (3), sec jews, para. 2. 

ARISTOCLES (i) of Pergamum (2nd c. a.d.). Peri- 
patetic, studied under Hcrodes Atticus at Rome (c. A.D. 
130-40) and practised as a sophist and teacher of rhetoric 
at Pergamum, and as a travelling lecturer in Ionia and 
Italy, and became consul. Works: pmopiK-q-, 

letters; A/cAcrai; an address to the Emperor 'Enl rj} 
Statr/njoct too -^pvalov. 

Fn'ii, 937. W.D.R. 

ARISTOCLES (2) of Messana m Sicily (and c. A.d.), 
Peripatetic, teacher of Alexander (q.v. 14) of Aphro- 
disias. Works; /Jcpl ^tAooo^i'ar; Uorepov enrovSaiorepos 
’Oierjpo^?] nXdrcov, prj^opiKal', IJcpl SaparriBogi 

IWiKa jBipAia. His history of philosophy was probably 
superior to that of Diogenes Laertius in insight, his chief 
interest being in tracing the development of doctrine 
and in philosophical criticism. 

Teitimonia and fra. in Mulbch. PPG iii. 206-21. FfT ii. 934. 
H. Hcilarrd, Arittcelit Hesisnii PeHqitiae (1925). W. D. ft. 

aristocracy, the 'rule of the best’, was originally 
the rule of the nobility. In Homeric times the king’s 
authorit>‘ and, in an cqu.al measure, the importance of the 
assembly of the people, had become limited by the chiefs 
cf the noble families. The nobles, pretending to share 
descent from the gods wiUi the king, were the ruling 
cisis of the citv'-statc {see roLis). They were the land- 
owners, and owners of live-stock, mostly livtiig in town, 
ptominent by birth, wealth, and personal prowess. They 
formed a class of knights (rsrnrtj), connected by their 
unwritte.-i l.wvs of nobilitv*, and by the old social and 
fch'poui communities of tribe, brotherhood, and family 


{see PHVLAE, PHRATRIAI, GENos). The nobles governed 
the State by means of the council of the Gerontes, whose 
authority long remained unquestioned. After the eighth 
century B.c., however, military tactics changed, and rows 
of heavy-armed foot-soldiers (hoplites) displaced knights 
fighting in single comb.at. By subsequent economic 
evolution, new sources of wealth (mines, trade, industiy) 
arose, and were utilized by nobles as well as by otiier 
people. In these circumstances aristocracy changed its 
character, and non-aristocrats rose to tlte same level as 
the nobles. Either the smaller communities, especially 
the phratrics, were opened to the non-nobles, or else 
new ones with analogous rights were founded. Aristo- 
cracy became oligarchy (q.v.). Later on, especially 
among philosophers, aristocracy was a political and moral 
ideal, the rule of the best and wisest men. V. E. 

ARISTODEMUS (i), sec heraclidae. 

ARISTODEMUS (2), the traditional hero of the First 
Messenian War. When the Messenians had withdrawn 
to their stronghold of Ithome in the fifth year of the 
war, he offered his daughter for sacrifice to the gods 
below, in response to a Delphic oracle. Eight years later 
he was elected king, and after carrying on guerrilla 
warfare for five years, signally defeated the Spartans. 
But in the following year he slew liimscif in despair on 
his daughter’s grave. 

Paus. 4. 9-13. For the value of his traditions, see AniSTOMtNES 
(i) and .MESSENIA. A. M. W. 

ARISTODEMUS (3) of Cumne repulsed Etruscans 
and otlicrs who were attacking the city (524 B.c.) and 
became Cumae’s tyrant by c.xploiting his consequent 
popularity. By defeating the Etruscans again at Aricia 
in S05 or earlier A. helped to break their power in Latium. 
After the Rcgillus battle he harboured Tarquinius Super- 
bus, and died c. 492. Our principal accounts arc vague 
and exaggerated ; nevertheless Aristodemus is an histori- 
cal figure, the earliest such at Cumae. 

Dion. Hal. 7. a f.; Plut. De Mu!. yir,s 6 . G. De Sanctis, 5 ror.rf. 
Pom. i. 450 f. E. T. S. 

ARISTODEMUS (4), of unknown date (? 4th c. a.d.), 
compiled a history of Greece which included at least the 
period 480-431 D.C., perhaps as a handbook for students 
of rhetoric. The fragments suggest that its historical 
value was negligible. 

PGr/Iii A 493; ii C 319. G. F. Hill, Sources for Greek Ilitlory, 
see Index. H. H. S. 

ARISTOGITON {’ApitrreyyeCrwi') (6th c. b.c.), Athe- 
nian ty-rannicidc. He and Harmodius, both of noble 
family, planned to kill the tyrant Hippias anclhis younger 
brother Hipparchus, in consequence of a private quarrel 
(514 B.C.). The plot miscarried: only Hipparchus was 
killed. Harmodius was at once cut dotvn by Hippias’ 
guards, Aristogiton arrested and executed (after tenure, 
it is said). As the tyranny was overthrown three ycare 
later, tlic two were popularly supposed to have made this 
possible, and were ever after c.allcd the Liberators. 
Simonides wrote a poem in their honour, statues of them 
were set up in the agora (and new ones erected when these 
were carried off by Xerxes in 480), and their descendants 
for all time lionourcd witli tlic right to meals in the 
Prytaneum {see also cninus). A. \V. O. 

ARISTOMENES (1). the tradition.sl hero of the Second 
Messenian War. .Secretly enlisting support from Argos 
n.’id Arcadia, he led a revolt ag-iinst Spa.rt.r, and soon 
won a striking victory at Stcnycl.arus. Defeated in the 
harde of ‘The Great Trench’ owing to the treacherous 
desertion of .Aristocrates the Arcadian, hc^ rallied the 
survh-ors c.nd held cut for eleven years, twice esraping 
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after capture. After the fall of his stronghold, Eira, he 
h’ved in exile at Rhodes. 

Paus. 4. 14-24, following Rhianus, a Cretan poet of the fourth 
century B.c., whose works are lost. The story of Aristomenes and of 
Aristodemus (q.v.) was much embellished by legend, probably after 
the founding of Messene in 369. 

Modem discussions : E. Schwartz, PMM, I 937 i rg ff. J. Kroy- 
mann, Neue Philohgische Untersuchungen xi (1937)- A. M. W. 

ARISTOMENES (2) (sth-4th c. b.c.), Athenian comic 
writer, contemporary of Aristophanes (Suid.). He pro- 
duced 'YXojiopoi (or KoXeoSopoi, 'The Sheath-bearers’ i 
so IG xiv. 1097) in 424 b.c. (At. Eq. arg. 2) and “ABfvqros 
in 388 (Ar. Plut. arg. 4). A.’s dramatic activity probably 
lasted from c. 439 to 388 B.c. (IG. u“. 2325). In Aioiniaos 
aaKTjTqs the effeminate Dionysus turns athlete (Poll. 
3. 150). 

FCG i. 210 flF.; CAP i. 690 fiF. M. P. 

ARISTON (i) of Chios, pupil of Zeno of Citium, 
founded an independent branch of the Stoic school and 
was, about 250 b.c., the most influential philosopher at 
Athens, with the exception of ArcesiJaus. He ap- 
parently left behind him no writings except letters. He 
represented a return towards the views of the Cynics, 
taking no interest in logic or physics, and rejecting 
Zeno’s recognition of a distinction between the -npo-qy- 
fih’o. and the dTroTrpoT]yp.iva (preferable and non-prefer- 
able) among things indifferent, and holding that the end 
of life is dSta^opt'a, complete indifference to them all. 
Testimonia in H. von Arnim, SVF i. 73-90. PW ii. 95^ ^ ^ 

ARISTON (a) of Ceos, Peripatetic, may have succeeded 
Lycon (who died 226 or 223 B.c.) as head of the Lyceum. 
He was a writer of some accomplishment, but not a 
philosopher of importance. Diog. Laert. seems to have 
derived from him the wills of the first four heads of the 
school — Aristotle, Theophrastus, Straton, Lycon — with 
biographies of them and lists of their chief works. 
Works: ’EpurtKa opoia (a collection of anecdotes); a 
supplement to Theophrastus’ Ilepl vSdroiP ; a work on 
education ; TiBiovos •9 rrepl yqpais', Avkcuv. He continued 
the Theophrastean tradition of the writing of XapaKrrjpes, 
and was influenced in his writing of them by the lively 
style of Bion (q.v. i) of Borysthenes. 

PW ii. 933. W. D. R. 

ARISTON (3) of Alexandria, a Peripatetic associated 
with Antiochus of Ascalon at Alexandria in 87 B.c. He 
is quoted by Simplicius as an authority on Aristotle’s 
Categories. 

PW ii. 936. 

ARISTON (4) explorer, see Arabia. 

ARISTONICUS (i)(d. 128 b.c.), an illegitimate son of 
Eumenes II of Pergamum. He led a formidable popular 
rising after the death of Attains III and the bequest of his 
kingdom to Rome (133-130). His motives may have been 
mainly nationalistic and anti-Roman, but his appeal was 
to the depressed classes, especially slaves and non- 
Greeks: tlie name Heliopolis (‘City of the Sun’) in con- 
nexion with his projected State, and the presence of 
Blossius (formerly tutor of the Gracchi), suggest a 
‘Utopian’ programme of social revolution. After some 
early successes in the field he was captured by Roman 
forces and put to death. G. T. G. 

ARISTONICUS (2), son of Ptolemaeus, an Alexan- 
drian grammarian of the Augustan age. He was an 
opponent of Crates of Mallos. Much of his chief work — 
on the Aristarchan recensions of Homer — is preserved 
in our scholia (cf. Nicanor). He also wrote ifepl aow- 
tcEktwv dyopdrcov and commentaries on Hesiod and 
Pindar- P. B. R. F. 


ARISTONOUS (3rd c. B.c.), son of Nicosthenes, a 
Corinthian citharode. On a stele found at Delphi (BCH 
xvii (1894), 563 £F.) the Delphians give to him and his 
descendants certain privileges because of his hymns to 
the gods. The date has been fixed at 222 B.c. by Pomtow 
(Klio 1914, 305). Then follows a Paean to Apollo of 
forty-eight lines written in regular eight-lined stanzas of 
glyconics and pherecrateans. 

E. Diehl, Anih. Lyr. Grace, ii. 297-300; J. U. Powell, Collectanea 
Alexandrina, 162-4; Powell and Barber, Nezo Chapters 1. 43. 

C.M. B. 

ARISTONYMUS, comic writer, contemporary of 
Aristophanes (schol. PL Ap. 19 c), whom he attacks in 
his "HXios piycuv. 

FCG i. 196—7; CAF i. 668—9. 

ARISTOPHANES (i) (c. 4S0-C. 383(1) b.c.), the only 
writer of Old Comedy of whose plays some (eleven) have 
survived entire, an Athenian of riie tribe' of Pandion, son 
of Philippus (schol. PI. Ap. 19 c; Anon. Uep] Kotfi. ii). 
He seems to have lived, or owned property, in Aegina 
(Ach. 634) — a fact which gave rise to accusations from 
his rivals of foreign birth. The date of his death is 
uncertain. His last play, Plutus, was staged in 388, but 
he subsequently wrote KwkoXos and AioXoalKcov for his 
son Araros to produce (Plut. hyp. 4). He died therefore 
probably c. 383. 

2. Old Comedies. Taking the plays in chronological 
order, as far as possible, we get: 

427. ^atroA^?, which gained second prize (schol. Nub. 
529). The play represented the officially selected twelve 
‘banqueters’ at the feast of Heracles (Ath. 6. 233 c), who, 
with their twelve ‘sons’, formed the chorus (G. Nor- 
wood, Gk. Comedy, 280), and contained an aytLv between 
two brothers, 6 tj(!)<f>po)v re KaraTtvyexiv (Nub. 329)* 

426. BojSuAcovtoi; a ‘political’ play which attacked to? 
re KXqpuirds Kal xeiporovqras dpyas teal KXimva (schol. 
Ach. 377). The chorus consisted of Athenian allies 
represented as the slaves of the Athenian A'qpos (Suid. 
s.v. Eaploiv 6 Srjpos). If this view is correct, the ‘Baby- 
lonians’ must have formed a napaxopqyripa (see comedv, 
old, para. 9). This attack on himself and the public 
criticism of Athens’ treatment of her allies brought upon 
the poet an impeachment by Cleon (Ach. 377-82). 

(?) 426. Apapara -q Kevravpos, introducing Heracles. 

425. ’Axapvrjs(Achamians) : produced (like JBajSuAcei'ioi) 
Sia KaXXioTpaTov won first prize. 

424. 'Imifjg (Knights) : the first of Aristophanes’ plays, 
so far as we Imow, produced iSt'w dvoparf, won first 
prize. 

(?) 424. Peoipyoit a ‘peace’ play, probably on the lines 
of Acharnians. 

423. Ne(f>eXai (Clouds). Aristophanes was much disap- 
pointed at only gaining third prize and is said (hyp. 5 
and 6) to have produced a second edition (SiacrKctn}). 
That at least the parabasis of the play as we possess it 
belonged to this StaoKeinj is clear from its reference 
(553) to Eupolis’ MaricasCsflx b.c.). It is probable that 
^s Stacr/ceinj was never staged and that what we possess 
is an amalgam of the two editions. 

(?) 423. ‘OA/cd8es (‘The Merchantmen"): another 
‘peace’ play. 

422. 1 !t{>qKes (Wasps) : produced Sta 4 >lXo}vIBov ; gained 
second prize. It is probable that the play that won first 
prize on this occasion, the Upoaydov (or Upoayoiv) ‘of 
Philonides’, was really the work of A. We know (schol. 
Vesp. 61) that A. wrote a Jlpoaytot' in which he brought 
on the stage and ridiculed Euripides. 

421. ElpTjvq (Peace): gained second prize. 

’Three plays may probably be dated shortly after 421 j 
AalSaXos, a mythological parody introducing ^us 
deception of Leda by means of Daedalus’ ^dcviws; 
Aavaibts, also a mythological parody; ApdparaqNlopoSt 
possibly a second edition of Apapara q KdiTavpos. 
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(?) 420. ElpiQi’T} Seirr^pa, probably a StacrKcwj of the 
extant play. 

(?) 420. rTjpas: the chorus seems to have consisted of 
rejuvenated old men (Ath. 3. 109 f). Possibly the play 
depicted the new age of peace expected after the 
Peace of Nicias. We may assign the *Qpai to about this 
time if, as seems probable, it contained some parody of 
Euripides’ Ercchtheus (produced 422). The play seems 
to have contained an aywv between the older and the 
more recently introduced gods (c.g. Sabazius, fr. 566) 
leading to the expulsion of the latter from Athens (Cic." 
Les. 2. is). 

419-412. 'Avdyvpos : seems to have travestied the tragie 
sto^ of tlie revenge taken by the eponymous god of Ae 
Attic dome 'Avayvpovs on a farmer who had damaged 
the trees of his sacred enclosure. FIoXviZos satirized 
soothsayers and the like, and may possibly refer to the 
revulsion against that class felt and expressed by Athens 
after the Sicilian expedition (Thuc. 8. 1. 1). 

415-404. Tayvvtaral(\it. ‘The Broilers’;possibly ‘ The 
Roisterers’, cf. Eup. fr. 351) seems to have attacked the 
jetmesse dorie and possibly Alcibiades among them. 

414. "OpyiOcs {Birds): produced 8ia KaXXiarpdTovi 
gained second prize. 

414. ’Ap(fiidpca>s: produced Std 4 '^Awv^ 8 ou (Av. hyp. 
3); a sickly and superstitious old man, accompanied by 
his wife, goes to the shrine of the hero Amphiaraus at 
Oropus and returns cured. The play probably contained 
an ‘incubation’ scene like that in the Plutus. 

(?) 41 3. '"Hpwes : seems to have dealt with the Athenian 
neglect of hero-worship; the chorus was composed of 
‘heroes’. 

(?) 412. yfijpvioi (title taken from the Lcmnian women 
who entertained the Argonauts) : seems to have satirized 
the immorality of Athenian women. 

41 1. Avaiorpd-n} {Lysistrata): produced Sid KaXXi- 
mpdrov. 

411. ©copo^opidfoocrat ( Thcsntophoriasntsae) : the date 
is calculable from various scholia. 

(p 410. Tpt^dAjjs: almost certainly an attack on 
Alcibiades under the title Tpoj>dXr]s (deriv. ^aAAds; cf. 
rpiycpiov, TpiSouAoy, etc.). The tPoiVtcroai (after 409) 
seems to have been a parody of Euripides’ play. 

^08. jTijpwTdSijs (from y^pvciv, cf. Xatp-rjTdB-qs from 
yatpciv) probably dealt with the badness of contem- 
porary poets and an attempt to recall some of the older 
and better ones from Hades (frs. 149, 150). (For another 
view sec Norwood, op. cit. 290-2.) 

(?) 408 (schol. Plut. 173) nXovTOS srporepos. 

(?) 407. ©ecT/io^topidfouaai Bcvrcpai. 

405. Bdrpaxoi (Fross): produced Sid tPiAon'iSoo and 
awarded first prize. 

405-400 (certainly before 399) TeAf/incrcr^j: the Tcl- 
messians were a Carian tribe and muen given to the 
practice of divination (Cic. Div. i. 94). This play, like 
the UoXdiBos, was evidently directed against sooth- 
s.iyerB. 

39 t- 'EKKXrjcnd^ovaai{Ecclcsioztisae). The commun- 
ism depicted m this piny is so like that of tlie fifth 
book of Plato’s Republic that there is probably some 
connexion between the two, though whicli came first 
is not certain. Probably the Eccl. followed and to some 
extent parodied the Republic. Still, communism was a 
regular topic in the philosophical schools, and A. may 
have been travestying tliat of Antisthcncs. 

Tiiough it is a mistake to postulate any sharply defined 
drronological division between Old and Middle Comedy, 
it is not unrc.asonable to assign tlie death of tlie Old to 
the period which separates the Frogs from tlie Eccl. 
llie latter, with its restricted and non-fj-ricai clionisand 
its lack of all personal-political colouring, may definitely 
be regartled as a Middle Comedy. 

3 * Mmnut CoMimirs. After 399 UtXapyot ('Tlic 
Storks’); tlse stork was renowned for its ptelas {Av. 


1354-7; Aesop. 76); it is possible that this play tells the 
story of an ungrateful son brought in some way to respect 
and love his parents. 

388. nXovros Bevrepos: whatever may have been the 
plot and general character of the first Plutus (see above), 
there b no doubt that the Plutus we possess (tlie second) 
is a Middle Comedy. Its subject-matter is domestic, not 
political, and the chorus is reduced to a minimum. In- 
deed, the various indications XOPOY (two such occur 
even in Eccl. 729 and 876) suggest not so much a cliorus 
properly speaking as a scries of musical interludes en- 
tirely unconnected with the play. 

387. AloXocrtKuv, written by A., but given by him for 
production to his son Araros (q.v.). The title derives 
from (a) Aeolus, the incestuous marriage of whose child- 
ren Euripides had taken as the plot of his Aeolus, and 
(b) EIkiov, a famous chef (Sosipatcr, fr. 1, line 14 (CriF 
iii. 315))- The play — a Middle Comedy with no chorus 
(Platon. Diff. Com. 5) — presumably contained a travesty 
of the myth, an attack on Eur., and satiric criticism of the 
luxury and debauchery of the Athenians. 

387. KwkoXos: another play written by A. for Araros 
{Plut. hyp. 4). It was obviously a mythological burlesque 
of the story of Minos’ violent death at the hands of 
Cocalus, king of Camicus in Sicily. Sophocles treated 
the same theme in his KatiiKoi (cf. Soph. fr. 323-7). 
According to the first Vita (no. 1 1 of Ddbner’s Prolego- 
mena to the Scholia) the play contained a seduction 
{<f>0opa) and a recognition scene {dvayvaipims) ual 
ToAAa ndvra a cfijAiuae MevavBpos. It was, in fact. New 
Comedy. Of the four disputea plays (Diibner, l.c.) the 
attribution of Navayos to A. is very uncertain. The 
JVijaoi is better attested ; we may reasonably suppose that 
it was a ‘peace’ play with a chorus of islands belonging to 
the Athenian Empire on tire lines of the BafivXwvtoi.^ 

4. From the first the reputation of A. has stood high. 
With four first prizes, three second, and one third his 
success surpassed that of any other writer of comedy, so 
far as literary or cpigraphic sources allow us to judge. It 
is clear from the speech which Plato puts into his mouth 
{Synip. 189 c ff.) that the Athenian philosopher nppred- 
ated him, and we are told in the first Vita that he intro- 
duced his plays to Dionysius, king of Syracuse. The 
Alexandrian critics ranked him with Cratinus and Eu- 
polis (e.g. Platon. Diff. Com . — probably derived from 
Dionysiadcs’ XapaKrrjpes), though from Plutarch’s Evy- 
Kpiois 'Ap. KOI Jlfa'di’Spou it is clear that the taste of a 
later generation, to whom the polirics of fifth-century 
Athens meant little or nothing, preferred the New 
Comedy writer. An epigram {Ant/i. Pal. 9. r86) of 
Antipatcr of Thessalonica speaks of his poetry as ‘steeped 
in Dionysus’ and praises his outlook on life. Horace 
{Sat. 1.4.1) and Quintilian (10.1.66) mention him, Crati- 
nus, and Eupolis ns the main writers of Old Comedy; 
Cicero {Oral. 29) and the younger Pliny {Ep, r.20.19) 
quote him. It is difficult briefly to estimate the merits 
of so many-sided a genius as Aristophanes. As a poet 
his choruses put him at once in the front rank. 1 hough 
metrically less complicated than those of tragedy, they 
have a freshness and charm only equalled in some of the 
simpler lyrics of Sophocles and Euripides. As a dramat- 
ist he is all but unrivalled in the invention of comic 
situations, in parody, in satire, in wit, and in downright 
farce. Of humour he has little or none, for humour is 
of tlie emoUons, and A. was rather a man of intellect 
and imagination. His weaknesses^ cs a pls}-svright are 
plot-construction (a matter in which he was no doubt 
hampered by tradition) and character-drawing; for, 
though he is a brilliant dcpicter of types, he never 
created a character like, say, FaJsr.iffi 

Except in a few instances, notably those of Cleon and 
Euripides, his attacks, violent as they generally are, arc 
good-tempered. His strong politiMl bias towards aristo- 
cracy' never made him really anti-dcmomtic. lie was. 
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as Kaibel has well said, [lujoBrjiidywYos, not fiiaoSrjfios. 
Aristophanes was always ‘in opposition’ ; but his objec- 
tions to the Government were not so much those of 
an oligarch as of a pacifist in the best sense of the 
term, of one, that is, who desired an honourable peace 
with Sparta. And not only in politics was A. a natural 
conservative. He had a strong mistrust of, and dislike 
for, social, religious, literary, and musical innovations, 
and he had no hesitation in hotly attacking the authors of 
such. Nor are his the attacks of a fogy or a Philistine. 
Stripped of their ‘comic’ exaggeration they are the 
criticisms of a man who realized that much of what 
is called progress often ends in a cul-de-sac. 

See also comedy, old; comedy, middle; literary 
CRITICISM, GREEK, para. I. 

The individual plays have been constantly re-edited, and it is 
impossible to do more than mention a few outstanding modem 
editions such as Starkie’s Achamians (1909). Clouds (1911), and 
Wasps (1897), Neil’s Knights (1909), Henverden’s Peace (1897), 
Sharpley’s Peace (190s), Radermacher’s Frogs (1922), Tucker's 
Frogs (igo6). Of complete exegetical editions the best is that of 
van Leeuwen (in Latin; 1893-1906): also good is Rogers (1902-16) 
with a brilliant verse translation (text and translation only re-edited 
in Loeb ed.). Scholia: Dubner (1883), Rutherford (1896-1905). 

Concordance: H. Dunbar (1883). Index: O. J. Todd (U.S.A. 
1932). General: A. Couat, Aristophane et Vancienne cojnidie antique 
(1902); M. Croiset, Aristophane et les partis i. Athenes (1906; Engl. 
■Transl. Loeb, 1909); J. van Leeuwen, Prolegomena ad Aristophanem 
(1909); T. Zielinski, Gliederung dcr altatt. Komodie (1885); P. 
Mazon, Essai stir la eomposition des comidies d'Aristophane {igo4); 
G. Murray, Aristophanes (1933); Kaibel, ‘Aristophanes’ in PIP; 
G. Norwood, Greek Comedy (1931), 202-312; V. Ehrenberg, The 
People of Aristophanes (1943). M. P. 

ARISTOPHANES (2) of Byzantium (c. 257-180 b.c.), 
pupil at Alexandria of Zenodoms, Callimachus, and 
Eratosthenes, succeeded Eratosthenes as head of the 
Alexandrian Library (c. 194 B.c.). He was a scholar of 
wide learning, famous for his linguistic, literary, textual, 
and scientific researches, and for his systematic study of 
pimctuation and accentuation. 

2. His edition of the Iliad and Odyssey made a distinct 
advance on the work of Zenodotus and Rhianus. Despite 
some capriciousness and boldness of treatment, due to 
a subjective method of criticism, his work showed much 
critical acumen ; e.g. he was the first to put the end of 
the Odyssey at 23. 296. In his textual criticism he used 
symbols to show his doubts of the genuineness or satis- 
factoriness of verses (see scholarship, Greek). 

3. Besides editions of Hesiod’s Theogony, Alcaeus, and 
Anacreon, he produced the first collected edition of 
Pindar, whose works he arranged in seventeen books; 
in his texts of the lyric poets A. used signs to mark the 
ends of metrical cola. He probably compiled a complete 
and standard edition of Euripides, each volume of which 
perhaps contained eight plays (CIA ii. 992), and also 
the first critical edition of the comedies of Aristophanes; 
but to a later date belong the metrical xnroBiaeis, tra- 
ditionally ascribed to him, on seven of these comedies 
(see hypothesis). He was responsible for the somewhat 
imsatisfactory grouping of fifteen dialogues of Plato in 
trilogies. 

4. His select lists of the best classical poets seem, along 
with those of Aristarchus, to have provided the basis for 
the classification of writers in the Alexandrian canon. 
He corrected and supplemented the biographical and 
literary information contained in the Pinakes of Calli- 
machus. Introductions to some plays of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, based on the Didascaltae of 
Aristotle and on Peripatetic research, are extant in an 
abbreviated form (see hypothesis). In the J 7 . ■npoodmeov 
he treated the character-tjTjes in Greek Comedy. His 
interest in Menander led him to compile the treatise 
JJapoAAijAoi MevdvBpov re Kal dij)' cav etcXafiev eKkoyai. 

5. Of his lexicographical works the most important 
was the Aeieig (or PAweroat), which perhaps consisted 
of a series of special studies classified according to dialect 
or to subject. He produced two books of proverbs in 


verse (schol. Soph. Aj. 746) and four in prose (schol. 
At. Av. 1292). See paroemiographers. 

6. The grammatical treatise ITepl dvaXoylas, in which 
he attempted to define the rules of Greek declension, 
was probably directed against Chrysippus’ Ilepl dvaipa- 
Xias and began the long controversy between Analogists 
and Anomallsts (see analogy). 

7. The work IJepl ^aiwv appears to have been based on 
the studies of Aristotle, Theophrastus, and the Paradoxo- 
graphers (q.v.). 

A. Nauck, Aristophanis Byzantini grammatici Alexandritd 
fragmenta (1848); K. Lehrs, de Aristarchi studiis HomericiP (1882); 
U. von Wilamowitz-MoellendorfF, Textgeschichte der griechischen 
Lyriker (rgoo); B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri(i 8 gg), ii. 121, 122, Amherst Papyri (igoi), ii. 17;!. Wagner, 
Die metrische Hypotheseis su Aristophanes (1908). J. F.L. 

ARISTOTLE (^ApurroriX-qg) (384-322 B.c.), son of 
Nicomachus, of the medical guild of the Asclepiadae, 
was bom at Stagirus (later Stagira) in Chalcidice. Nico- 
machus was the physician and friend of Amyntas II of 
Macedonia, and A. may have spent part of his boyhood 
at the court of Pella ; he probably acquired in his father’s 
surgery his interest in physical science. At the age of 
17 he entered Plato’s school at Athens, and here he 
remained to the death of Plato in 348-347, first as a 
pupil, later as a ‘research student’ worldng in compara- 
tive independence. It seems lilcely that in the study of 
zoology, even at this early date, he struck out a fresh line 
of research. When Plato was succeeded by Speusippus, 
who represented a tendency of Platonism repugnant to 
A., its tendency to ‘turn philosophy into mathematics’, 
he left the Academy, along with Xenocrates. They ac- 
cepted an invitation from a former fellow-student in the 
Academy, Hermeias, the ruler of Atameus and Assos in 
Mysia, who had gathered round him a small Platonic 
circle; at Assos they stayed till the fall and death of 
Hermeias in 345, and A. married Hermeias’ niece 
Pythias. From Assos he went to Mitylene, in the neigh- 
bouring island of Lesbos; his choice of a residence may 
have been due to Theophrastus, a native of the island. 
To his stay at Assos, and especially at Mitylene, belong 
many of his zoological inquiries; the island lagoon of 
Pyrrha is often mentioned in the Historia Animalium. 
In 343-342 Philip of Macedon invited him to come to 
Pella to act as tutor to Alexander. His teaching of 
Alexander was probably mainly in Homer and the 
dramatists, but he also composed for him a work on 
Colonists and one on Monarchy, and his instruction of 
Alexander in politics may have sown the seeds of his own 
interest in the subject. Any close intimacy with Alexan- 
der seems to have ended with the latter’s appointment 
as regent for his father in 340 ; A. probably then settled 
in Stagira. 

2. In 335, soon after the death of Philip, A. returned 
to Athens. Outside the city to the north-east, probably 
between Mt. Lycabettus and the Ihssus, lay a grove 
sacred to Apollo Lyceius and the Muses; here A. rented' 
some buildings and founded a school; the buildings 
included a covered court (tTeplrTaros) from which the 
school took its name. Here he collected manuscripts— 
the prototype of all the great h'braries of antiquity-T* 
maps, and probably a museum of objects to illustrate his 
lectures, especially those on zoology. Alexander is said to 
have given him 800 talents to form the collection, and to 
have ordered the hunters, fowlers, and fishennen of the 
Empire to report to A. any matters of scientific interest; 
and the story probably has some foundation in fact. A. 
laid down rules for his community, and cstabh'shed 
common meals, and a symposium once a month. Above 
all he organized research on a grand scale, of which the 
account of the constitutions of 158 Greek States was a 
goodexampje. Under hisleadershipTheophrastus earned 
on studies in botany, Eudemus in the hustory of philo- 
sophy, and Aristoxenus in music. 
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3. At some time during his second residence in Athens 
Pydu'as died, and A. lived afterwards with Hcrpyllis, by 
whom he had a son Nicomachus. On the death of 
Alexander in 323, Athens became the scene of an out- 
break of anti-Macedonian feeling. A charge of impiety 
was brought against A., and rather tlian let the Athenians 
‘sin twice against philosophy’ he left the school in 
Theophrastus’ hands and retired to Chalcis, where he 
died in 322 of a disease of the digestive organs. Diogenes 
Laertius has preserved his will, in tvhich he makes careful 
provision for his relations, secures his slaves from being 
sold, and arranges for the freeing of some of them; his 
will affords clear evidence of a grateful and affectionate 
nature. 

4. An ancient tradition describes him as bald, thin- 
leggcd, with small eyes and a lisp in his speech, and as 
being noticeably w’ell dressed. We are told further that 
he had a mocking disposition which showed itself in his 
expression. A number of extant statues, e.g. one in the 
Vienna Museum, probably represent him. 

5. The works connected with his name may be divided 
into three classes: (A) early popular works published 
by himself, mostly in dialogue form, and now lost; 
(B) memoranda and collections of materials for scientific 
treatises, also now lost; (C) philosophical and scientific 
works, still extant. Apart from the Athenaion Politeia, 
the whole extant Aristotelian corpus, so far as it is 
authentic, belongs to the tliird class ; of the other two our 
knowledge rests on fra., and on three lists which have 
come down from antiquity. (A) The dialogue On 
lUietoric, or Grylus, modelled on the Gorgias, was 
probably written not long after the death of Grylus in 
3G2-361. Somewhat later, probably, was the Ettdemus, 
or On the Soul, named after Eudemus of Cyprus, who 
died in 354-353. This was modelled on the Phacdo and 
accepted the doctrines of pre-existence, transmigration, 
and recollection. To the same period belongs the Pro- 
treptiais (probably not a dialogue), an exhortation to 
tlie philosophic life which was very popular in antiquity 
and furnished lamblichus witli materials for his Pro- 
irepliais, and Cicero with a model for his Hortensius. 
The dialogue On Philosophy, which gave an account of 
the progress of mankind largely Platonic in character but 
asserting the eternal pre-existence of the world and 
opposing the doctrine of Ideas and of Idea-numbers, 
belongs to about, or just after, the date of tlie earliest 
parts of the Metaphysics, i.c. to A.’s Assos period. To 
the period of his tutorship of Alexander belong ri/exandcr, 
or About Colonists, and On Monarchy. Less is known of 
the other dialogues — Politietts, Sophistes, Mcnexenus, 
Symposium (all probably modelled on Platonic dialogues 
of tlic same names), On Justice, On the Poets, Ncrinthus, 
Eroticus, On Wealth, On Prayer, On Good Birth, On 
Pleasure,^ On Education. 

(B) \Vc know, from ancient accounts, of very large 
collections of historical and scientific facts which were 
made by Aristotle, sometimes in co-operation with othcre. 
ilie majority of these have been lost, and exist only in 
fragments. They must be dated during his headship of the 
Lyceum. Pythionicai, a list of the victors at tlie Pythian 
games, was compiled c. 335-334; Nornima, a collection 
of barbaric customs, and Dieaiomata Potcon, Pleas of the 
Cities, after 330. Of the Politeiai, accounts of the con- 
ttitutions of Greek States, the Athenaion Politeia (written 
*♦ 329-328) was recovered from the sands of Egypt in 
toqo. Other collections of materials now lost were 
Bidasccliai (records of the dramatic performances at 
Athens), Aporetnala Homm'ca (Homeric problems), 
Olympianicai (records of victories at OljTnpia). A- also 

gre.at colleaions of materials on physical problems 
which were added to by successors, and worked up into 
the extant Problems. 

(C) The works in the extant corptts may be classified 

foUows: 


(а) Genuine: Prior Analytics, Posterior Analytics, 
Topics, Sophistici Elcnchi (= Top. g); Physics, De Caelo, 
De Gencratione et Corruptione, Mcteorologica (bk. 4 per- 
haps by Straton); De Anima and the following works 
Icnown collectively as Parva Naturalia: De Sensu ct 
Sensibilibus, Dc Memoria ct Raniniscentia, De Somuo, De 
Somniis, De Divinatione per Somnum, De Longitudine et 
Brevitate Vitae, De Vita et Mortc, De Respiratione-, 
Historia Animalium (bk. 10 and perhaps bits. 7, 8, 21-30, 
9 are spurious, ? 3rd c. B.c.), De Partibus Animalium, De 
Incessu Animalium, De Gencratione Animalium', Meta- 
physics (the earliest parts, bks. A, A, K (first part). A, N 
belong to the Assos period) ; Nicomachcan Ethics ; Politics; 
Rhetoric; Poetics (a fragment). 

(б) Probably genuine: De Interpretationc, De Motu 
Animalium, Eudemian Ethics (probably earlier than Eth. 
Nic.). 

(c) Of doubtful genuineness: Categories, Magna 
Moralia, 

(d) Spurious: De Mundo (probably written between 
SO n.c. and a.d. ioo), De Spiritu (? c. 250 n.c.), De 
Coloribus (? by Theophrastus or Straton), De audibilibus 
(? by Straton), Physiognomonica(i 3rd c. b.c.), De Plantis 
(the original perhaps by Nicolaus of Damascus), De 
Mirabilibus Auscultationibus (compiled at dates ranging 
perhaps from the 2nd to the 6th c.), Mechanica (I by 
Straton), Problems (compiled perhaps as late as the sth or 
6th c.), De Lineis Insccabilibus (? by Theophrastus or 
Straton), Ventorum (perhaps an extract from a work 
by Theophrastus), De Xenophane, Zmone, Gorgia (more 
properly De Melisso, Xaiophanc, Gorgia) (ist c. A.D.), 
De Virtutibus et Vitiis (c. 100 b.c.-a.d. ioo), Occonomica 
(of different periods, from 300 n.c. to a.d. 400), Rhetorica 
ad Alexandrum (? beginning of 3rd c. B.c.). 

6. Strabo tells us (13. 54; cf. Plutarch, Sull. 26. r) 
that Theophrastus left A.’s MSS. to Nclcus of Scepsis 
in the Troad, whose successors kept them in a cellar to 
protect them from the book-collecting kings of Perga- 
mum. They were sold (c. 100 B.c.) to Apcllicon, who 
edited them badly. In 84 B.c. Sulla took them to Rome, 
where they were edited first by Tyrannion and tljcn by 
Andronicus of Rhodes, towards the end of the first cen- 
tury B.c. Andronicus’ edition is the basis of our present 
corpus. Until these editions were produced, the now 
extant works of A. were unknowm to the world, and he 
was knowTi only through tlie works which arc now lost. 
But when once tlie c.xisting works came to be known, 
tlicy were commented on by a scries of commentators, 
mostly Ncoplatonists, beginning with Asp.asiu3 (fl. c. 
A.D. no) and ending witli Sophonias (c. 1300). 

7. The extant w'orks were not prepared for publica- 
tion, but they are for the most part too full and elaborate 
to be mere notes for lecture purposes. They rather 
suggest memoranda meant to be shown to students who 
had missed the lectures, and to preserve a more accurate 
record than memory or the notes of students could pro- 
vide. 'Hic indications of date arc slight; there arc 
references which indicate that some of the works were 
begun early, and several which show that they were 
finished late in A.’s life. Many references imply an 
Athenian audience. 'Tlie writings would probably reflect 
a progressive withdrawal from Plato’s influence. Using 
this and other indications of date, we may say that A. 
began by writing dialogues on the Platonic model, but 
that in the latest of tlicsc his protest against Pl.ato’s 
‘separation’ of the Forms began to be felt. To the period 
of his stay in the Troad, in Lesbos, and in Macedonia 
belongs the earliest form of the cxt.mt works largely 
Platonic in charaacr — the Organon, Pfyrict, De Carlo, 
De Gencratione et Corruptione, De Anima 3, Eudemian 
Ethics, the oldest parti of the Metaphysics and the 
Politics, and die earliest parts of the Historia Animalium. 
To the second Athcni.m period belong the rest of 
his wo.'ks of research — MeUcrologica, the work* on 
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psychology and biology, the Ccmstitutioris, and the other 
historical researches, the Nicotnachean Ethics, the Poetics, 
the Rhetoric, and the completion of the works begun in 
the middle period. 

8. It is impossible in a few pages to offer any useful 
summary of A.’s philosophy; for a philosopher’s con- 
clusions are worth little widrout his reasons for them, 
and A.’s reasons cannot be stated briefly. It may be more 
useful to offer a more general characterization. The main 
lines of his thought were to a large extent determined by 
his association with Plato and the Academy; and if we 
may distinguish his philosophical from his scientific 
works (though the distinction is only one of degree), it 
may be said that there is hardly a page of them which 
does not betray Plato’s influence. The dialogues written 
before Plato’s death seem to have shown little originality, 
and even in Metaph. A, written in the Assos period, 
Aristotle thinks of himself as still a member of the 
Platonic school. But by that time important differences 
begin to be apparent. A. was an Ionian, with all the 
Ionian interest in observation and in the world of change. 
He felt imable to follow Plato in asserting the ‘separate’ 
existence of the Ideas, and unable to accept unchanging 
Ideas (as he mistakenly assumes that Plato did) as 
sufficient explanation of the facts of change and motion. 
The later development of Plato’s thought, in which 
numbers took the place of Ideas as the explanation of 
the universe, he thought at least equally rmsatisfactory. 
He is sometimes described as ‘no mathematician’, but 
this is an exaggeration. He was probably abreast of the 
mathematics of his time ; he was interested in the astro- 
nomical theories of Eudoxus and CalUppus(Me/a/)/j. A. 8) 
and his discussion of the problems of infinity and con- 
tinuity is masterly. But he did not realize to anything 
like the same extent as Plato the importance of mathe- 
matics as the foundation of physical science. It is true 
that ‘God always geometrizes’ ; in physical science mathe- 
matical precision is all-important, and from his failure 
to realize this he was led, in his physical works, to adopt 
and reason from assumptions which to common sense, 
in the absence of exact measurement, were highly plaus- 
ible, but were mistaken ; so that his influence on dyna- 
mics and on astronomy was a retarding one. The science 
in which he was most at home was biology, in which, in 
its early stages, exact measurement is less important. 
Here his combination of close observation with acute 
reasoning made him facile princeps among the ancients. 
‘Linnaeus and Cuvier have been my two gods,’ Darwin 
wrote, ‘but they were mere schoolboys to old Aristotle.’ 
It is possible that Plato stimulated him to this study; for 
at least one other member of the school, Speusippus, 
tried his hand at biology. But in the main A. was here 
reverting to the Ionian, pre-Socratic tradition of curiosity 
about all sorts of natural phenomena, 

9. The same passion for research was shown in his 
vast collections of materials about the constitutions of 
Greek States, the history of the drama, the history of 
the Pythian games ; apparently nothing was too great or 
too small to rouse his curiosity. One may even say that 
his political thought was to some extent modelled on his 
biological researches. He took over his original classi- 
fication of constitutions from Plato’s Politicus, with a 
difference. But in one passage (Pol. I290>>2i-i29i*’i3) 
he envisages a classification which takes account of the 
various forms assumed in various States by the organs 
of the body politic, as biological classification takes ac- 
count of the forms assumed by the bodily organs ; and we 
can see in Pol. 4 and 6 an attempt to achieve for States 
such a precise description of their types as he gives for 
animals in the Historia Animalium. 

10. His mind has two well-marked characteristics. 
One is a sort of inspired common sense which makes 
him avoid extremes in any direction. In theory of know- 
ledge he is neither a rationalist nor an empiricist; he 


recognizes the parts played both by the senses and by the 
intellect. In metaphysics he is neither a spiritualist nor 
a materialist; he admits the claims both of mind and of 
body, and regards the two as inseparable elements in the 
living being. In ethics he is neither a hedonist nor an 
ascetic ; he recognizes in pleasure an element, though a 
secondary and consequential one, in the good life. In 
politics he is neither an aristocrat nor a democrat; he 
advocates the rule of the middle class, which he regards 
as the steadiest element in the State. He often writes 
what will not bear very close scrutiny ; for many distinc- 
tions have become clear through later philosophical dis- 
cussion that were not clear in his day. But by virtue 
of his strong common sense he rarely writes, what anyone 
would regard as obviously untrue. 

11. The other leading characteristic of his mind is its 
tidiness and love of order; and by this philosophy has 
greatly benefited. For one thing, we owe to him, in the 
main, the classification of the sciences with which we 
habitually work. He divides them into the theoretical, 
which aim simply at knowledge, the practical, which aim 
at improving conduct, and the productive, which aim 
at the production of things useful or beautiful; ^nd 
among the theoretical he distinguishes mathematics, 
which studies things that are eternal and unchangeable 
but not substantial, physics, which studies things sub- 
stantial but subject to change, and ‘first philosophy’ or 
theology, which studies what is both eternal and sub- 
stantial (Metaph. E. i). And what is more important, 
he practises what he preaches. In a dialogue of Plato 
we are apt to find metaphysics and etliics, psychology 
and politics, all present together; the variety is part of 
the charm, but sometimes leaves the reader peiplepd 
as to what Plato is mainly driving at. To logic, to physical 
science, to zoology, to psychology, to metaphysics, to • 
ethics, to politics, to rhetoric — to each A. devotes one or 
more works in which, though with many false starts, he 
sticks to one great subject with a wonderful feeling for 
relevance ; the continuity he achieves is the more remark- 
able because none of the extant works was revised for 
publication, and several if not all of them consisted 
originally of separate essays which he never brought 
formally into a whole. So it is that, while there have 
always been philosophers who derived more inspiration 
from Plato, the working programme of the philosophical 
sciences has owed more to A. 

12. His orderliness of mind shows itself also in the 
development of a terminology which has been of great 
service to philosophy. When we talk or write philosophy, 
we use a vocabulary which derives more from him than 
from anyone else; and much of it has entered into the 
speech of all educated men. Universal and particular 
premise and conclusion, subject and attribute, form and 
matter, potentiality and actuality — these are a few of 
the many antitheses which he first introduced by name. 
They have their danger, and much harm has been done 
by the glib repetition of them when the danger has not 
been recognized; but they have .provided philosophy 
with a framework that has been of great service. 

13. His love of classification is another result of his 
orderliness of mind. The leading categories — substance, 
quality, and relation — received their names from Plato; 
but the idea of a complete classification of the sutnW 
genera of nameable entities seems to be A.’s own; lot 
Plato never attempts a classification of categories in this 
sense, and the ‘greatest kinds’ of the Sophistes corrMpontj 
rather to the transcendentalia which characterize all 
existing things. Again, A. has a mueh more elaborate . 
classification of the faculties of the soul than Plato. But 

it may be noted that he is singularly free from the dangcra s 
of faculty psychology. He thinks it important to marK 
off mental activities into their kinds, but he docs not 
think he has explained activities by refemng to the ■ ! 
faculties of which they are the manifestation; and hi* 
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distinction of the faculties is accompanied by an aware- 
ness of the links between them. Sensation, for him, is 
of particulars, and knowledge of universals; but sensa- 
tion is of particulars as characterized by universals, and 
knowledge is of universals as exemplified in particulars. 
Again, he has a most elaborate classification of animal 
kinds; but these form a scala naturae in which the 
transition from one kind to another is never very wide, 
and the lower kinds present analogues of what is found 
in the higher. 

14. A.’s work has till recently been treated as a closed 
system of doctrine all held by him simultaneously, and 
much ink has been wasted in the attempt to reconcile 
the irreconcilable. This tendency requires correction in 
two ways. First, while some of his works (most notably 
the account of the syllogism in the Prior Analytics) 
proceed with assured mastery from point to point, others 
(c.g. De An. 3, the Metaphysics, and the Politics) arc little 
more than a scries of a-nopiai to which only tentative 
answers are given. Seconmy, Mr. Case and, on a much 
larger scale. Prof. Jaeger have shown that there is a great 
deal more development in his doctrine tlian has hitherto 
been recognized. As Prof. Jaeger has shown, the general 
tendency is from Platonic otherworldliness to a growing 
interest in the phenomena of the world around us. Yet 
A., while he became more of a scientist, probably did 
not become less of a philosopher. The last book of the 
Physics and A of the Metaphysics, which cannot be dated 
early (since they presuppose the highly original treat- 
ment of the infinite and the continuous, to which ap- 
parently nothing in tlie Academy showed the way), show 
him still seeking for a super-sensuous c.xplanation of 
change in the sensible world. 

For Aristotle’s views on anatomy and physiology, 
ASTRONOMY, AFTER-LIFE, See under those titles. See also 
DIALOGUE, GREEK, para. 4; LITERARY CRITICISM (Greek), 
para. 3; meteorology; music, § 2; paroemiographers; 
PHYSICS, para. 2. 
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ARISTOXENUS, bom at Tarentum between 375 and 
360 B.C., pliilosopher and musical theorist. He received 
n musical training from his father Spinthnrus and from 
Lamprus of Erythrac (not the Lampms mentioned by 
Plato, Matex. 236 a). For some time he lived at Man- 
tinea; and during a sojourn at Corinth (after 343) he 
became familiar with the exiled Dionysius the Younger 
(fr. 9). At Athens he became the pupil of tlic Pytha- 
gorean Xcnophilus and finally of Aristotle. His reputa- 
tion amongst his fellow-pupils at the Lyceum was such 
that he expected to succeed to the headship of the school; 
but tlic master passed him over in favour of Theophras- 
tus. A. is said by Suidas to have assailed Aristotle's 
memory; but though he retailed scandalous stories about 
Socrates (fr. 25-30) and alleged that most of Plato’s 
Republic was plagiarized from Protagoras (fr. 33), the 
one extant reference he makes to Aristotle by name 
(Harm., p. 31) is laudatory. ViTicthcr he ever returned to 
Italy is unknown ; nor is there any evidence about the 
date of his death. Suidas gives the number of his boolts 
as 453- 

2. Works (a) Principles and Elements of Harmonics, of 
which ilirec boolis arc in part preserved. Tlte first deals 
with the scope of the subject, movements of the voice, 
pitch, notes, intervals, and scales; ii covers the chief 
topics of i, but includes keys (rovoi), modulation, and 
the construction of melody (/leAdroua) also, and is 
more polemical in tone; iii contains twenty-seven theor- 
ems on the legitimate combinations of imcr/als and 
tctrachords in scales. These tlircc books do not give a 
complete theory of mu.sic; nor are they from a single 
work, nic most probable view is that we have the re- 
mains of two treatises, the PrincipfeslfApX^* ^ i):ind the 
Ekvsmts (Erotxcla ~ ii and iii), both of which lave 
suffered partly by curtailment and partly by the insertion 
of passages from other treatises. Further details of A.'s 
musical tlicory are found in l.ntcr writers such as Plu- 
tarch (D: mttt.), Cieonidcs, .Aristides Quintilianus; a.od 
a short fragment on Harmonics printed in POsy. iv. 
6&7 is probably from some v.o-k of A. 

(b) Eirrtr.Hs cf PJ-.y’.km (' pMfy.iKii Erotyde), of 
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which part of the second book is extant. It deals with the 
nature of rhythm (defined as a Td|tj xpovcav), 

the primary unit of rhythm (d Trpuros xpovos), feet, their 
distribution between arsis and thesis, and their differ- 
ences. Since A. refers to his earlier writings on musical 
theory (p. 282), this work is possibly later than the 
Harmonics. Porphyry on Ptol. Harm. (p. 78 During) 
quotes from a work entitled Ilepl rov -npcurov xpovov; 
and passages based on A.’s theory of rhythm are found 
in later authors, especially the Byzantine Michael Psellus 
(nth c.). An important fragment (POxy. i. 9), on the 
rhythmization of cretic sequences, is attributed to a 
treatise by A. on rhythmical composition (see Powell and 
Barber, New Chapters in Gk. Lit. ii. 178). 

(c) Other musical works were; On Music (Tlepl /xou- 
oiKns, at least four books; cf. Ath. 14. 619 d). On 
Melody (JT. fieXorrouas, at least four books; cf. Porph. 
p. 125), On Listening to Music (JI. povaiKrjs aKpaiaeuss), 
On Keys (iJ. rdroDv), On Auloi and Musical Instruments 
{JI. auAcov KOI opyavoiv). On the Boring of Auloi (II. avXwv 
Tpijcreoj?), On Aulos-Players {II. avXtjTWu), On Tragic 
Poets (JT. rpaywSoTTOiwv), On Dancing in Tragedy {II. 
rpayiKijs opXQoews ) ; and the obscurely entitled iJpa^i- 
hapavreia seems to have contained musical materid. 

(d) Works of a biographical, historical, and miscella- 
neous character were: the Lives {Biot dvSpwv, including 
biographies of Pythagoras, Archytas, Socrates, and 
Plato), Pythagorean Maxims {HodayopiKal arroifidoeisX 
Comparisons (Soynpioetf), Educational Laws (Ndptoi 
rraiBevTiKoC), Political Laws {N 6 pu)i rroXirtKol, at least 
eight books; cf. Ath. 14. 648 d). Historical Notes {'loro- 
pixd wro/ivT^fiara), Short Notes {Td Kara ^paxd vrropv.'). 
Miscellaneous Notes {Zvapinra xmopv., at least sixteen 
books; cf. Photius Bibl., p. 176), Scattered Notes {Td 
cnropad-ijv), and Table Talk {Ziippinra avp-noTiKd). 

3. Aristoxenus’ presentation of the science of Har- 
monics differed in many important particulars from that 
of his predecessors and exercised a potent influence for 
many centuries {see music). His pride in his ovti achieve- 
ments, his combativeness, his tedious proofs of the 
obvious, and his parade of logic are sometimes irritating; 
but he shows himself a worthy pupil of Aristotle in lus 
method of expounding by definition and subdivision 
into categories, and his system of musical theory is 
distinctly superior to the empirical and half-mystical 
investigations of the Pythagoreans. He also had a deep 
interest in the ethical and educational value of music and 
showed a strong preference for the older styles of com- 
position. The fundamental importance of his work on 
rhythm has also long been recognized. Like other 
Peripatetics, A. did not restrict his inquiries to a single 
subject; but most of what has been preserved from his 
other works is quoted for its value as gossip. For his 
philosophical views we have only the evidence of Cicero 
{Tusc. 1. 19) that A. regarded the soul as a ‘tuning’ 
{intentio, appovla) of the body. This opinion, which 
would be attractive to a musician, may have been 
taken from the later Pythagoreans; for a somewhat 
similar view is expounded by Simmias the Theban, 
disciple of Philolaus, in Phaedo 86 b; but it is quite 
inconsistent with the earlier Pythagorean doctrine of 
transmigration and could not have been coimtenanced 
by Aristotle. 
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ARIUS DIDYMUS (ist c. b.c.) of Alexandria, philo- 
sophical teacher of Augustus. Works: a Consolatio 
addressed to Livia on the death of Dnisus: a doxo- 
graphical work of which Stobaeus preserves two long 
frs. on the Stoic and Peripatetic ethics. He is described 
as a Stoic, but seems to have shown an eclecticism 
similar to that of Antiochus of Ascalon, by whom he 
was influenced. 

Ed. Diels in Doxographi Graeci, 447-72. PtP ii. 626. W. D. R, 

ARMENIA, a mountainous country of Asia. Strabo 
(ii. 520 ff.) describes it as bounded on the east by Media 
Atropatene, on the north by Iberia, Albania, and Colchis, 
and on the west and south by the Euphrates, Cappadocia, 
and Commagene. The country was variously divided at 
different periods ; some districts, e.g. Sophene, Gordyene, 
were often independent principalities. The Romans 
distinguished between Armenia Major, the whole plateau 
east of the Euplirates, and Armenia Minor, a small king- 
dom to the west of it. 

Once the seat of the independent kingdom of Urartu, 
Armenia was incorporated into the Persian Empire, in 
which it formed a satrapy. Xenophon {An, 4. 2 and 3) 
describes the country as he saw it. Under Seleucid rule 
the Armenian cantons were administered by local gover- 
nors, but after Magnesia (189 b.c.) the natives declared 
their independence, and one king, Artaxias, became 
sovereign over all Armenia Major, though nominally 
subject to Rome. The imperialistic ambitions of Tigranes 
the Great (q.v.) led the Republic to tighten its hold ; after 
the campaigns of Luctillus and Pompey Armenia became 
a Roman protectorate. Thenceforward it was the subject 
of a continual tug-of-war between the two world-powers, 
Rome and Persia, each seeking to maintain control. A 
dynasty of Arsacid princes founded by Tiridates (q.v. i) 
generally managed to maintain a balance, remaining 
Parthian in sympathy w’hile professing friendship to 
Rome. Trajan temporarily reversed Roman policy by 
annexing the country. 

Armenia was the first kingdom officially to adopt 
Christianity, and the new religion and its persecution 
by the Sassanids fostered a nationalistic spirit. In A.n. 387 
the country was divided between Persia and Byzantium. 
The Arabs conquered it c. a.d. 653. 

Sources. (1) Classical; for the relations between Rome and 
Armenia see especially Strabo, bk. 1 1 ; Plutarch (Lucullus, Pompey, 
Antony); Tacitus (Ann. 12-15); Dio Cassius, bk. 68; Arornianus 
Marcellinus. (:0 Oriental (unreliable) : V. Langlois, Collection da 
historiens de VArminie (1877). (3) Numismatic: E. Babelon, Les 
Rois de_ Syrie, d’Arminie et de la Commagine (1890). No coins 
were minted in the Arsacid period. 

Modern Works: P. Asdourian, Die poUtischen Deziehungai 
sieischen Rom und Armenien (1911); A. Christensen, LTron soui /« 
Sassanidet (1936); K. Gflterbock, RSmisch-Armenien und die 
Tomischen Satrapien (1900); C. F. Lchmann-Haupt, Armmm 
einst und jetst (1910-31); J. Sandalgian, Histoire documentaire de 
VArminie (1917); E. Stem, Gesch. des spatrSmischen Reiches 
F. Toumcbize, Histoire politique ct religieuse de VArminie (1900): 
PW, s.v. 'Armenia’ (Baumgartner), ‘Persarmenia’ (Sturm), bot 
individual kings. M. S. D. 

ARMIES, GREEK AND HELLENISTIC. The 
composition of the Homeric army is never clearly statM 
in the epic, and was no doubt never exactly defined. 
Generally there is a distinction dratvn between the . 
champions {rTpopaxoi) and the general mass of soldiers 
{iTXrjBus). Probably only the chieftains were fully amca 
and armoured; the common soldiers equipped them- 
selves as best they could. 

2. There is no direct continuity between the Homenc 
army and the classical. In the latter (for which the 
Athenian can be taken as typical) the organization v.'ss 
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based on the tribal system and property-qualification. 
The citizen of any age between eighteen and sixty, if not 
disabled, might be required at need to serve the State in 
a military capacity, as horseman, hopHte, or h'ght-armed 
soldier, according to his assessment. In practice the 
hoplite was the chief unit. Cavalry were scarce in Greece, 
apart from Thessaly and Macedon, neither of which was 
a great military power betsveen 550 and 375 B.c. The 
usual proportion of hoplites to cavalry in an army was 
ten to one. Light-armed citizen troops had no fixed 
equipment : they were only called out en masse, when an 
anny marched 7ravS7j/zet into a neighbouring State or to 
resist such an invasion. Their numbers might be large, 
but their military efficiency was slight. The Athenian 
hoplites were organized into ten tribal regiments; the 
cavalry were grouped into two divisions of five tribes 
each and wore led by two hipparchs. Total numbers on 
the Athenian army-list (/caT-dAoyos) are never clearly 
stated; the most important summary is in Thuc. 2. 13. 
6 ff., which admits of various interpretations. Ordinarily 
young men from eighteen to twenty and older men from 
fifty upwards were retained for garrison duty only. The 
age-classes required were called up by reference to their 
ycar-archons (eVtovu/iot) or in the fourth century soldiers 
were alternatively summoned by the detaehment (eV rots 
fupcaiv). The only standing army in fifth-century Athens 
were the Toforai, archers mostly employed for police 
duties. They numbered 1,600 and were mainly hired 
from abroad. 

3. Every Greek army had its local peculiarities, but 
the State with the most individual system was Sparta, 
where all the full citizens were equals, and therefore none 
was less than hoplite in status. Their cavalry were few 
and unsatisfactory. In the Persian wars the Spartans sent 
to Plataca a force of 5,000 citizens as hoplites, supported 
by 5,000 periocci. At that period they were divided into 
five territorial regiments, but at the battle of Mantinea 
(418 B.c.) the regiments were seven in number, sub- 
divided into TtevrrjKocrrves and h'muorlai, and in addition 
there was an eighth, separate, Sciritc Ad^os of 600. 
Thucydides reckoned the main hoplite force at Mantinea 
as 4,298 men, excluding the Scirites, and described them 
as five-sixths of the Spartan army. The number of 
cawlry at tliis period had been raised to 700 (Thuc. 4. 
55 . 2). The early fourtli century saw a further reorganiza- 
tion into five morac, subdivided into Adxot, TrcvnjKocrr Jer, 
and n’cupoTiat. The extent to which the army at Manti- 
nca^ or later was composed of a blend of Spartans and 
prriofci is uncertain, but tlic best theory is that Spartans 
and pcriocci were incotporated in the same organization, 
and that the changes of system correspond to increasing 
proportions of pcrioeci and declining numbers of Spar- 
tiates. During the Peloponnesian War the Spartans were 
also Compelled more and more to use Helots for foreign 
expeditions and garrison duty abroad. They were sent 
out under the command of one Spartiatc with perhaps 
another Spart.m or two as his lieutenants. In tltc fourth 
century Sparta like other Greek States was forced to 
employ mercenaries (q.v.). 

4* The Macedonian army is best known as it wris 
organized under Alexander tlie Great, but no doubt his 
syncm was taken over directly from Philip 1 1 , and its 
general lines may be much older. At that time the 
infantry consisted" of the rretcrotpot, about 3,000 strong, 
'•■‘ho formed the phalanx (q.v.), and the v-aa~tarat, 
probably about twice as many, who were more lightly 
annrd. The airps tTiUtt of the hl.accdonian cavalry were 
the tVarpot. grouped in eight rAai;but Alexander also had 
at Lii contmand large force.s of Thessalian cavalry as well 
'llintcians, and .special light-armed levies, such as the 
Agrianes, In addition he led into .Asia the forces of Ids 
Creel; allies and a certain nttmber of mercenaries. 

^ S* The armies of the DUiflMhi were in practice little 
cue than mercenary bands, but with tlic founding of the 


Hellenistic kingdoms new national armies were estab- 
lished. (i) The army of the Ptolemies is best Icnown 
from Polybius’ account (5. 63) of the battle of Raphia 
(217 B.C.), and from many casual references in inscrip- 
tions ^d papyri. The main divisions were (c) native 
Egyptians, (b) Macedonians, and (c) mercenaries. Of 
these the Macedonians were the most important, drawn 
from Bcttlers with an obligation to provide military 
service, but the standing army mostly consisted of 
mercenaries who supplied the palace guard. (2) The 
army of the Scicucids was remarkable for the great 
variety of nationalities from which it drew its soldiers. 
Its phalanx was armed in the Macedonian style, but was 
no doubt of very mixed blood, and w.as raised from tlie 
militaiy settlers ((farot/cot). (3) The Macedonian army 
was still in theory based on its former system of citizen 
levies, but actually the man-power of Macedon had been 
seriously exhausted, and in later periods barbarian mer- 
cenaries from the north had to be hired in large numbers. 
{4) In the Hellenistic period tlic Achaean and Actolian 
Leagues were the chief military powers among the Greek 
States. Their forces were composed in varying propor- 
tions of citizens and mercenaries. They copied the royal 
armies in having more varied types of troops, and tended 
more and more to depend on professional soldiers. 

See also ABCHnns, arms and armouk, AnxiLLERY, 

HOPLITES, MERCENARIES (gREEK), WAR (ART OF). 

J. Kromnycr and G. Veitli, Hecnceim untl Krietjuhrun!; tier 
Griechen uni Romtr (1928); P. Monecaux, D.ir.-Saj;., s.v. ‘lixcr- 
citua’. On the Spartan arnw, G. Dickins, j7/Sxx3iii (1912), zfT.; 
and on Hellenistic armies, G. T. GriiTilh, The Mercenan'ci of the 
Hellenistic World (1935). H. W. P. 

ARMIES, ROMAN. Traditional accounts of the early 
Roman army arc tendentious and may often reflect later 
conditions. It seems, however, probable that from the 
first military service was regarded as an essential feature 
of citizenship, but as the poor could not provide suits of 
armour, in practice sendee devolved upon the rich. This 
inequality was lessened by tivo reforms, (a) Citizens were 
grouped for sendee in accordance with their means (tradi- 
tionally since Sendus Tullius). Thus the richest pro- 
vided the cavalry and the poorest the light-armed troops. 
(6) As the need for longer campaigns grew, entailing a 
maximum liability of sixteen years’ sendee, pay was 
introduced to compensate the cost of armour (tradi- 
tionally c. 400 B.C.). Thus gradually the State assumed 
responsibility for the maintenance of its soldiers. 

2. By the time of the Punic Wars the Roman army 
consisted of a citizen militia levied according to seasonal 
requirements from citizens possessing a certain property 
qualification (although in a crisis even slaves might bo 
enrolled), and organized in legions under consuls and 
military tribunes. The Socii were obliged by treaty to 
provide contingents, of equal numbers (theoretically) 
with those of Rome. These were called alae, and gradu- 
ally superseded the legionary c.nva!ry and light-armed 
troops. They were commanded by praefecti, half of 
whom were Roman officials under the supreme control 
of the consuls. 

3. This sy’stem of military scrvacc was radically altered 
by the Marian army reforms and the enfranchisement of 
Italy. By the former service in tlie legdons was opened 
to all Roman citizens, and a professional army voluntarily 
enlisted replaced the conscript miliua. By the latter 
Italians became eligible for legionary setwicc. Con.se- 
qucntly the separate contingents of Sodi disappc.'U'cd. 
and the Rom.ni army now consisted of legions, and of 
auxslt'a raised out.sidc Italy. During the L't century of 
the Republic long-period commands (sometimM of five 
or even ten yca.n.) became increasingly cotnmon. l ite 
military executive thus became divorced from ttic pvil 
government, and the Rtpuldican army dirintegratt:! i-nto 
a Eerie* of prefessfona! armies owing loyalty each to tw 
own general. 
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4. Out of the armies of the triumvirs Augustus estab- 
lished a permanent standing army, composed of legions 
recruited from Roman citizens and auxilia from pro- 
vincials, who were enfranchised after their service. The 
former were commanded by senatorial legati, the latter 
by equestrian officers, both under the supreme control 
of the princeps. In addition Augustus constituted the 
Praetorian Guard (see praetoriani). 

5. During the next two centuries no substantial altera- 
tions were made, apart from the gradual elimination of 
differences between legions and auxilia. With Septimius 
Severus, who widened the areas of praetorian recruit- 
ment, began a policy of democratization, which culmi- 
nated in Gallienus’ removal of senators from military 
commands. At the same time with the influx of barba- 
rians the army lost its national character, and the Roman 
stock became increasingly effete. 

6. In the reorganization consummated by Constantine 
the Imperial forces were divided into a mobile field army 
and stationary frontier garrisons. The former comprised 
the flower of the troops, the latter soon degenerated into 
local militias. The praetorians were disbanded, and in 
place of their prefects magistri militum assumed the 
highest command under the emperors. 

See further arms and armour, artillery, auxilia, 

COMITATENSES, FABRI, LEGATI, LEGION, LIMITANEI, MAGI- 
STER MILITUM, MERCENARIES (ROMAN), PALATINI, PRAE- 
FECTUS, PRAETORIANI, WAR (ART OF). 

Kromayer-Veith, Heertoesen und Kriegfuhruiig der Griechen und 
Romer (1928); PW a.v. ‘Exercitus’; H. M. D. Parker, The Roman 
Legions (1928) H. M. D. P. 

ARMILUSTRIUM, see aventine, mars. 

ARMINIUS (c. 18 B.C.-A.D. 17), chief of the Cherusci. 
He had Roman citizenship, served in the Roman auxiliary 
forces, and attained the rank of eques. In A.D. 9 he secretly 
organized the struggle against the Romans. By the report 
of a rising he attracted three Roman legions, commanded 
by P. Quinctilius Varus, to the Teutoburgian Forest and 
cut them to pieces. In 15 he fought against Segestes, 
whose daughter Thusnelda he had married. Segestes 
was helped by Germanicus (q.v.), and Thusnelda fell 
into the hands of the Romans. In 16, though beaten by 
Germanicus and wounded, Arminius again thwarted the 
Roman conquest of Germany. In 17, with the help of 
the Semnones and Langobardi, he entered into war with 
Maroboduus, but was treacherously killed. He was a 
prudent tactician and a master of surprise attack; his 
greatness was recognized by Tacitus: ‘liberator baud 
dubie Germanise.’ Only the Roman, not the German 
tradition, preserved his memory. The identification of 
Arminius with the Siegfried of German legend is wrong. 

Sources; Velleius 2. 118; Tacitus, Ann. 1-2; Strabo 7. 291; 
Frontin. Str. 2. 9. 4; Floras 2. 30 {4. 12); Cass. Dio 56. 19. General 
literature: PXR}, A 1063; R. Syme, CAH x. 373; L. Schmidt, 
Geschichte d. deutschen Stamme i* (1938), 100; E. Hohl, 'Neues von 
Arminius’, Antike {Alte Sprachen und deutsehe Bildung) 1943,49-te. 

A. M. 

ARMS AND ARMOUR, GREEK. Homeric equip- 
ment is a special subject. No single description applies 
to all the passages, but a large number are best inter- 
preted in connexion with Minoan and Mycenaean arma- 
ments, which are known from such representations as 
those on the Shaft-grave daggers. Their characteristic 
armour is a figure-of-eight-shaped shield made of one 
ox-hide and swung from the neck by a strap. The only 
protection used with it was a helmet. The chief weapon 
was a long rapier-like sword. Towards the end of the 
Bronze Age this style was displaced by the use of a much 
smaller round shield carried on the arm. This change 
involved the addition of a breastplate and greaves, while 
the sword beCiUne shorter and was used for cut as well 
ns thrust. In the Homeric poems the champions begin 
by throwing spears at each other, and when these are 
gone they proceed to close combat with swords. 


'The standing type of the archaic and classical soldier is 
the hoplite (q.v.). This was ultimately derived from the 
soldier of the transition to the Iron Age. The trend was 
towards heavier armour and fighting based on W'eight of 
man-power. Shields were made of bronze, and spears 
and swords of iron. In addition hoplites wore breast- 
plates, greaves, and helmets as defensive armour. The 
spear as used by hoplites and cavalry had become a pike 
for thrusting, not throwing, and was usually some nine 
feet in length. Only light-armed troops and some light 
cavalry used instead the throwing spear (aKovTiov). Along 
with the use of the spear as a pike, the sword (at least of 
the Athenian hoplite) had developed a short, straight- 
edged blade ; it could only be used for very close fighting. 

The fourth century saw the evolution of a more flexible 
type of equipment than the hoplites. Experiments were 
first made with the peltast (q.v.), but the ^al change was 
the establishment of the Macedonian type as employed in 
the phalanx (q.v.). The spear (odptaa) was increased still 
more in length to a maximum of 17 feet, and the shield 
reduced to a small target carried on the arm. The differ- 
ent ranlcs of the phalanx used different lengths of spear. 
The equipment for light-armed infantry and light- and 
heavy-armed cavalry was also specialized at this period. 

J. Kromaycr and G. Veith, Heertoesen und Kriegfiihrung der 
Griechen und Romer (1928). Homeric: W. Reichel, Homerische 
Waffenijpai). Hoplite: M. P. Nilsson, ‘Die Hoplitentechnik und 
das Staatstvesen’, Klio xxii (1929), 240 ff. Hellenistic: W. IV. 
Tam, Hellenistic Military and Naval Developments (193^. ^ ^ 

ARMS AND ARMOUR, ROMAN. In the regal and 
early Republican period the Roman infantry fought as a 
phalanx and was equipped on the Greek model (possibly 
imder Etruscan influence). The hasla or thrusting spear 
was the chief offensive weapon, and the defensive armour 
varied with the individual’s means. The richest soldiers 
had corselets and light round shields (clipei), and, in 
common with the less opulent, greaves and helmets. 

2. By the time of Polybius, however, the piliim or 
throwing spear had replaced the hasta as the Roman 
national weapon, and was carried by the first two lines 
(haslati and prittcipes). For close fighting the two-edged 
cut-and-thrust Spanish sword had been introduced. The 
clipeus was superseded by an oval scutum, while for the 
Greek corselet was substituted a Celtic coat of inail. By 
contrast with the heavy-armed legionary the velites were 
equipped with only a small round buckler (parmd) and 
a light spear (iaculum). The legionary cavalry wore a 
helmet and cuirass, and carried a clipeus and a two- 
pointed spear (hasta, tragula), but no sword._ The Scat 
were probably armed like their corresponding Roman 
contingents. 

3. During the last century of the Republic the pmtn 
became universal in the legion, and its construction was 
improved so as to increase its penetrative powers. The 
oval was replaced by a rectangular cylindrical shield, and 
greaves were abolished. In short, Greek equipment was . 
gradually supplanted by types of armour party indi- 
genous and party adopted from Gaul and Spain. 

4. Under the Principate the arms of the legionary ana 

the auxiliary were differentiated. Among the foimer 
there were few important changes, apart from modifira- 
tions made in the cuirass. Of special interest i® 
lorica segmentata represented on Trajan’s column, which 
consisted of breast and back plates strengthened 
hoops round the body and arms. By contrast with the 
legionary pilum and gladius, the auxiliary infantry ana 
cavalry carried a hasta and spatha or long sword; me 
former had oblong and the latter oval-shaped shicKu 
instead of the scutum. In addition there was a number 
of specialist contingents, whose names indicate thci 
equipment (/und/torcj, sagittarii). _ . , t. 

5. The Roman army eventually lost its national chara - 
ter. Pilum and gladius were replaced by spiculum an 
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spatlia, and in the Notitia Dignitatum many units bore 
titles indicating their methods of fighting, c.g. cUbanarii 
and catqfraclarii, the iron-clad horsemen of Persian 
pattern. 

P. Couissin, Let Armes romnirtes (1926); Kromaycr-Veith, 
Uemceten und KriesftVtrung der Griechen und RCmer (igaS). 

H. M. D. P. 

ARN6BIUS wrote about a.d. 305 in Numidia seven 
books Adversiis Naliones. They make a detailed attack 
on ancient paganism in which much curious learning, 
derived partly from Varro, is preserved. The style is 
not unpleasant, its most unexpected feature being the 
constant reminiscences of Lucretius, which make it clear 
that the author knew the De Rcntm Natura by heart. 
His Christianity is especially to be inferred from his 
hostility to paganism. He is the first dated Latin writer 
to use the word deltas. 

C. Marchesi, Adversus Nationts,^tg3^); E. LiSfstedt, Arnobiana 
(1917); F. Gabarrou, Le Latin d'Arnobc (1921); H. Hagendniil, La 
Prate mltrigue d'Arnobe (1937). A. S. 

ARPINUM, a Volscian hill-town in the Liris valley; 
nowadays Arpino, with interesting polygonal walls. Rome 
captured Arpinum from its Samnite conquerors and gave 
it civitas sitw suffragio, 305-303 n.c. (Diod. 20. go ; Livy 
9. 44; TO. i). After 188 it enjoyed full citizenship, being 
administered as a praejcclura and, after 90, as a mttnici- 
pium (Livy 38. 36 ; Festus 262 L. ; Cic. Plane. 20). Subse- 
quently Arpinum is seldom mentioned. It is famed as 
tiie birthplace of Marius and Cicero (Juv. 8. 237 f.); 
remains, possibly of Cicero’s villa, still exist nearby. 

L. Ippoliti, 11 liiogo di natcita di Marco Tidtio Cicerone (1936) 
—with bibliography. E. T. S. 

ARRETIUM, modem Arezzo. Strabo, who mentions 
Arretium os important in late days, describes it as the 
most inland of Etruscan cities. Evidently it was later 
than most. Its early history is barely revealed by occa- 
sional gleams; we do not even know when Arretium 
became Roman. In 301 n.c. its ruling family were the 
Cilnii. A hundred years later its wealth is revealed by 
the supplies furnished to Scipio’s fleet (Livj' 28, 45). 
That its commercial magnates were lovers of art is shown 
by two bronze masterpieces now in the Florence Museum. 
The Minerva is a copy of some Greek original of the fifth 
century; but the Chimacra is a work of striking original- 
ity. In the first century n.c. Arretium became famous for 
its red pottery, whose moulded figures are in the finest 
late Hellenistic style (see terra Sigillata). 

D. R.-MacI. 

ARRHA SPONSALICIA, sec marriage, law of. 

ARRIA (i) major, the wife of Caccina Paetus, pro- 
fessed Stoicism. When her husband was condemned by 
Claudius for his part in the conspiracy of Camillus 
Scribonianus (a.d. 42), she stabbed herself and gave 
Paetus the dagger saying, ‘Paetc, non dolct’ (Plin. Ep. 3. 
lb; Martial I. 13). A. M. 

ARRIA (2) MINOR, daughter of Arria (i), was wife of 
P. Clodius Thrasca (q.v.) Paetus, mother of Fannin (who 
became wife of Helvidius Priscus), and relative of Persius. 
She wished to die beside her condemned husband (a.d. 
bb), but was forbidden. B.anishcd by Domitian, she 
rwumed to Rome under Nerva, and was a friend of 
Pliny the Younger. A. M. 

ARRIAN (FtAm's ArriaNU-S, and c. a.d.) of Bith^mia 
govented Cappadocia under Hadrian and defeated the 
rreat Alan inva.sion of 134, He was a pupil of Epictetus, 
whoic teaching reinforced his natural sense a.nd honesty; 
if he daiined to imitate Xenophon, it was his only 
f-lTcctation. He prtsened the valu.ahlc Discourses of 
bpietetus; and bc.^ide milit.ary treatises and his lost 


History of Parthia he wrote a history of Alexander’s 
successors, based on Hieronymus of Cardia (large frag- 
ments alone survive); the Indike, an account of India 
from Megasthencs and Ncarchus, with a reproduction 
of Nearebus’ account of his voyage; and his chief book, 
tlic Anabasis, his history of Alexander. He calls Ptolemy I 
and Aristobulus his sources, but his main source was 
Ptolemy, Aristobulus being used to supplement him ; the 
Vulgate and stories he quotes as Xcyoficva, ‘so they say’. 
His sober narrative is the basis of Alexander’s history, 
a welcome contrast to the romanticism, the slander, the 
absurd stories, so often met elsewhere. Purists condemn 
Arrian’s style ; it is more important that he wrote plainly 
and eschewed rhetoric. He is not a compiler, but a real 
historian who tried to go to the best sources; he illus- 
trates Polybius’ dictum that only men of action could 
write history, and but for this practical soldier we should 
know little enough about Alexander. 

See ALEXANDER (3), Bibliography, Ancient Sources. 

W. W. T. 

AdRRIUS ANTONINUS, grandfather of the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius, wrote Greek poems which recalled 
Callimachus and Hcrodas according to Pliny {Ep. 4. 
3- 3-4)- 

ARRIUS, sec also varus (4). 

ARRUNTIUS (i), Lucius, was proscribed in 43 D.c., 
but escaped to Sextus Pompeius. He returned to Italy 
after the treaty of Misenum and commanded a division 
of Octavian’s fleet at Actium. He was consul in 22, and 
as XVvir sacris facitindis took part in the Ludi Saccidarcs 
in 17. In spite of his wealth Arruntius w.as noted for the 
simplicity and severity of his life. He wrote a history of 
the (First?) Punic War. 

Velleius 2. 77, 85 and 86; Seneca, Ep. 114. 17-19; Tacitus, Ann. 
II. 6 and 7. G. W. R. 

ARRUNTIUS (2) STELLA, Lucius {cos. a.d. ioi), 
poet-patron of Martial and Statius, gave games to cele- 
brate Domitian’s Sarmatian victory : wrote love-poems on 
Violcntilla, whom he afterwards married (Mart. i. 7; 
4. 6; 5. II. 2; 7. 14. 5; Stat. Silv. i. 2). 

ARRUNTIUS (3) CELSUS (2nd c, a.d.), misccllanist, 
whose (lost) works included a grammar and (possibly) 
commentaries on Terence and Virgil. 

Teuflel, § 36s a, 3; Schanr-Hosius, § 606, 5. 

ARRUNTIUS, sec also scribonianus (i). 

ARS, a treatise. This meaning of the word, based on 
the opposition (common in literary criticism) between 
ars {rixi't}) imd natura {ingenium, ijsvots), is first found in 
the Ad Herennium. The term is used mainly for technic.al 
works {ars grammatica, ars aritltmclica) ; but Ars Amatoria 
was certainly Grid’s own title (cf. 2. 162). Horace’s Ars 
Poetica is first so named by Quintilian (8. 3. 60). J. F. M. 

ARSACIDS, the royal dynasty of Panhia (q.v.) c. 250 
d.c.-a.d. 230. Arsaces, rebelling against the Bactrian 
satrap of Antiochus II Thcos, became the first king of 
Parthia, and his descendants (some 38 in number) bore 
his name as an official title. The Arsacids rapidly made 
Partliia a world-power second only to Rome: on the west 
they drove the Scleucids from .Mesopotamia and more 
than once invaded Syria; in the cast they reached India 
and extended their influence over the Indo-Scjlhian 
kingdoms. Their relations with Rome were generally 
hostile, vet thej’ performed a great service to the western 
world in h.ahing the constant menace of nomadic invasion 
from the north-west. Politically, the Arsacids were the 
heirs of tlic Aclujcmenids, from whom ths-y cLimed 
descent. They too made .Media the centre of their c.m- 
pirc and Echatan.t their capital; Ctcsiphfm (q.v.j svas 
their winter residence. Aldjoughnottliemieives Fensans, 
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they adopted Persian religion and customs, and organiza- 
tion into satrapies. 

Sources. Classical: Plutarch (esp. Crassus and Antony); Josephus 
E. Taubler, Die Parthernachrichten bei Josephus, 1904); Tacitus 
Ann. 13-is); Dio Cassius (passim). 

Babylonian cuneiform texts (valuable for chronology): A. T. 
Olmstead, CPhil. r937; J. N. Strassmaier, Zcitschr. f.AssyrioIogie 
iii(i888). 

Chinese texts: F. Hirth, China and the Homan Orient (1885); 
J. J. M. de Groot, Chinesische Urkanden zur Geschichte Asient 
(1921-6). 

Coins (important): W. Wroth, Parthia {B.M. Cat., 1903); 
R. H. Macdowell, Coins from Seleucia (1936). 

Generai. Histories. G. Rawlinson, The Sixth Oriental Monarchy 
(1873); A. von Gutschmidt, Geschichte Irons (1888); N. C. 
Debevoise, Political History of Parthia (1938). PW, arts, on 
individual kings. 

Rome and Parthia: A. GQnther, Beitrage sur Geschichte der 
Kriege zicischen Romer und Parthern (1922); R. P. Longden in 
JRS 1931; CAH ix, X, xi. M. S. D. 

ARSIN 0 £, in mythology, see alcmaeon (i). 

ARSINOfi I (b. c. 300 B.C.), daughter of Lysimachus 
(q.v.) and of his first wife Nicaea. She married Ptolemy II 
when crown prince (c. 289-288), and had by him at least 
three children, Ptolemy III, Berenice Syra, and a Lysi- 
machus. She was accused of plotting to kill her husband 
and was banished to Coptus (279-274). Her motive was 
perhaps jealousy, as Arsinoe II had returned to Egypt a 
short time before. F. M. H. 

ARSINOfi II (Philadelphus) (c. 316-270 b.c.), daughter 
of Ptolemy I and Berenice I. She married (c. 299-298) 
Lysimachus (q.v.), who was strongly under her influence 
and gave her the towns of Heraclea, Tins, Amastris, and 
Cassandreia as special domains. After Lysimachus’ defeat 
and death and a short marriage to her step-brother 
Ptolemy Ceraunus, ArsinoS fled to Egypt. She married 
her brother Ptolemy II in 276-275 or perhaps a year 
earlier. Her influence as queen was decisive in the policy 
of Egypt. The Fayfim, colonized at this time, was called 
Arsinoites after her. F. M. H. 

ARSINOfe III (Philopator) (b. c. 235 B.c.), daughter of 
Ptolemy III and Berenice II. She married her brother 
Ptolemy IV in 217, but fell into disfavour during his last 
years and was burnt to death in a deliberately started 
palace fire in 206-205 or 204-203, shortly before or after 
her husband’s death. 

See PTOLEMY. F. M. H. 

ARSINOfi (Crocodilopolts) was developed by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus as the metropolis of the district which he 
reclaimed in the Fayfim; its Egyptian predecessor was 
unimportant. The ruins are extensive, but have not been 
systematically excavated; they were the first source of 
papyri exploited in the Fayfim, and have produced large 
numbers of Roman and Byzantine documents. J. G. M. 

ARSINOfi (Cleopatris), now Ardscherud near Suez, at 
the northern end of the gulf, founded by Ptolemy II, was 
the capital of the Heroopolite nome, and the terminal 
point of a canal from the Pelusiac aim of the Nile. It 
became one of the chief Egyptian ports, despite shoals 
and south winds, carrying Red Sea trade, but much less 
than Myos Hormos and Berenice (qq.v.). Near it Trajan 
established a garrison at Clysma, at the end of a new 
canal (from Bahoul), cleared periodically through several 
centuries. 

Warmington, Indian Commerce. E. H. W. 

ART, see ABCHITECTURE, ART (GREEK RELIGIOUS), GEMS, 
MOSAIC, PAINTING, PORTRAITURE, POTTERY, SCULPTURE, 
VASE-PAINTING. 

Bibliography: Springer, Michaelis, Welters, Die Kunst des 
Altertums (1923); F. Winter, Kunstgeschichte in Bildem, i. Das 
Altertum (1912- ); A. Rumpf, Griechische und rCmische Kunst* 
(1931); H. Bninn, Griechische Kunstgeschichte i-ii (iSgj-p); H. B. 
Walters, The Art of the Romans (1911); E. Strong, Art in Ancient 
Rome (2 vols, 1929). Sec also the chapters on Art in CAIl. 


ART, GREEK RELIGIOUS. Greek art, at least until 
the time of Alexander the Great, was essentially a civic 
and religious art, devoted primarily to the adornment 
of the city and the glorification of the gods who pro- 
tected it, 

2. For the four centuries between 1100 and 700 B.c. 
our information is scanty. A formal, geometric style of 
decoration took the place of the naturalistic curvilinear 
schemes of the Bronze Age, as is shown especially by the 
painted vases and crudely modelled figurines in bronze 
and terra-cotta. Some of these served religious purposes : 
large vases painted with scenes of death and burial some- 
times marked the graves of the dead, and smaller vessels 
were placed in the graves and dedicated as offerings at 
shrines; and the bronze and terra-cotta figurines were 
also used as offerings. The shrines were for the most 
part, however, simple structures of wood and crude brick 
which have left few traces. Greek writers frequently 
mention wooden statues of divinities which were re- 
garded as very early works and some of these, no doubt, 
were products of the ‘Geometric Period’. The most 
famous of such images was the ancient Athena in the 
Erechtheum. Although the forms of the great Olympian 
divinities were well established at this time, as appears 
clearly in the Homeric poems, the artist apparently was 
unable to represent them. 

3. It was only in the seventh century, and largely as 
a result of contact with the Orient, that an advance was 
made. On vases and bronzes of this time the gods and 
heroes gradually appeared, often in forms that suggest 
the influence of the East, like the winged nature goddess 
with animals, who was most commonly equated with 
Artemis and sometimes given her characteristic bow and 
quiver. Even when, towards the end of the seventh 
century, larger sculpture in stone was attempted, it was 
only by means of attributes that gods and goddesses 
were distinguished, the same types being used for divini- 
ties and human beings. 

4. The Archaic Period (600-480 B.C.) was character- 
ized by rapid progress in all the arts. Temples of stone, 
gener^ly Ionic in Asia Minor and Doric on the mainland 
and in the West, replaced the earlier simpleshrines. Each 
of these contained in the principal chamber a statue of 
the divinity to whom it was defeated ; pediments with 
scenes from mythology, at first in painted relief, later 
with painted statues in the round, and the metopes and 
friezes offered other space for decoration. The pedi- 
mental sculptures from the temple of Aphaea at Aegina, 
now in Munich, with the stiff central figure of Athwa 
and the freely posed but still archaic figures of fighting 
Greeks and Trojans, show the progress that had been 
made just before 480 b.c. Throughout the Archaic 
Period statues in stone and statuettes in bronze and 
terra-cotta were dedicated as offerings at the sanctuaries 
of the gods and so have some religious character; excel- 
lent examples are found in the great series of female 
figures from the Acropolis at Athens, each holding an 
offering in the extended hand. Not infrequently, how- 
ever, such figures were characterized as divinities by 
their attributes, and the figurines in clay and bronze 
placed in the tombs exhibit similar types. 

5. The period from the Persian Wars to the end of the 
fifrii century marks the first great flowering of the Greek 
genius in all fields, when many works were created which 
later generations looked upon as masterpieces. It was a 
period of high idealism when the types for many of the 
gods were fixed for all later time. The great Apollo from 
die west pediment of the temple of ^us at Olympia, 
which was dedicated about 456 b.c., though still slightly 
archaic, is a marvellous embodiment of the Homeric ideal 
of ‘blessed gods who live forever’. More famous tvcrc 
other statues wliich we know only in inadequate copies: 
the gold and ivory Zeus made by Phidias for the temple 
at Olympia, which according to (Quintilian ‘seems to have 
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added something to tlie established religion’; the gold 
and ivory Athena in the Parthenon at Athens by the 
same sculptor; the Hera made by Polycletus for a new 
temple of the goddess at her shrine near Argos. In the 
fifth century even purely human figures were idealized; 
the men and women who appear in the great Panathenaic 
procession on the frieze of the Parthenon do not differ 
greatly from the gods who await them. The painted 
vases of the mid-fifth century exhibit similar qualities 
and arc generally believed to reflect the style of Polygno- 
tus and other painters of the time who decorated the 
walls of temples and public buildings with elaborate 
compositions, mostly mythological in subject, such as 
the Greeks at the sack of Troy and the Slaying of the 
Suitors. 

6. This high level was not long maintained. The 
fourth century witnessed many changes, especially in the 
direction of a more human conception of the gods and a 
greater individuality, both in the artist and in his product. 
The famous Hermes of Praxiteles found at Olympia, in 
spite of the skilful execution, lacks the grandeur of the 
fifth-century Apollo from the same site; and his most 
famous statue, the nude Aphrodite of Cnidos, was a 
more human goddess than the creations of tlie fifth 
century, such as the Aphrodite on the so-called Ludovisi 
Throne in Rome and the companion relief in Boston. 
No doubt we should feel the same about the famous 
Aphrodite Rising from the Sea by the contemporary 
painter Apelles, if that work were preserved. It is 
characteristic of the fourth century, also, that the lesser 
divinities of the Greek pantheon were more frequently 
represented than in earlier periods. In the list of Praxi- 
teles’ works are found Eros, Pcitho, Pan, Satyrs, and 
Nj-mphs. Another innovation appeared in statues and 
groups that represent abstractions, such os Peace Carry- 
ing Wealth by Cephisodotus (an altar to Peace is said to 
have been set up for the first time in Athens in 374 b.c.). 
Fortune and Wealth by Xenophon. 

7. The spread of Greek culture to many lands, which 
resulted from the conquests of Alexander the Great, 
brought many changes. In the new cities which were 
founded by Alexander and his successors temples were 
erected to Greek divinities as well as to local gods, and 
the worship of Oriental divinities, such as Sarapis, Isis, 
and Harpocrates, spread to Greece itself. Tlie sculptors 
of the Hellenistic Age (dated usually from the death of 
Alexander in 333 n.c.) based their creations upon the 
types established in earlier times, but modified them to 
embody contemporary ideas, which were in the direction 
of more slender forms, more theatrical poses, and greater 
realism in detail. The Aphrodite of Melos is less stocliy 
than_thc_ fourth- and fifth-centurj' models by which it 
was inspired; the Apollo Belvedere (a Romm copy of a 
Hellenistic original) shows well the theatrical quality; 
^e Dcmetcr and the Artemis from the great group by 
Damophon of Messcnc suggest individual character 
much more than the highly idealized forms of earlier 
days. The Tychc of Antioch, created early in the third 
century by Eutychidcs and worked out as an elaborate 
allegory of the town itself, was the ancestress of mmy 
Similar representations of a goddess who became im- 
mensely popular, the Fortune of the individual city. 
The erudite character of much Hellenistic sculpture is 
Well illustrated by the Battle of the Gods and Giants 
wliich decorated the great Altar of Zeus and Athena at 
Pergamum. In tliC high relief of this elaborate composi- 
tion arc found .Aether and other divinities who can h-avc 
had little real significance even to the Greeks tlicmsclvcs, 
and in the treatment of the figures xvith their contorted 
pows .ind bulging muscles gods and giants alike are 
Inrdiy ro be distinguished from contemporary athletic 

The gods have descended from Olymptis and 
become much more like ordinary mortals. The diffuse 
».nd varied character of Hellenistic an ccasratcly re- 


flects the disintegration of Greek civilization in its last 
phase. 

E. Buschor, Greek Vare Painlini; (translated by G. C. Ricliards, 
1921); Winifred Lamb. Greek and Roman Bronzet (jgtg); A. W'. 
Lawrence, Clastical Sculpture (tgig). Later Greek Sculpture (1927): 
Gisela M. A. Ricliter, The Sculpture and Sculptors of the Grech 
f • ** * 929 )» D. S. Robertson, Handbook oj Greek and Roman 
Architecture (1929). See also naicjo.v, .Miwa.v-.vrrcrvAEa.v. 

G. H. C. 

ARTABAZUS (e. 3S7-C. 325 b.c.), son of Phamabazus 
(q.v.) and Apame. His consistent loyalty to Artaxerxes II 
(q.v.) was rewarded by hia appointment as satrap of 
Dascyleum, a position which was hereditary in his family. 
Under Artaxerxes III he revolted, and, aided successively 
by Chares and Pammenes, held out until 352, when he 
was forced to seek refuge in Macedonia. His return to 
Persia was arranged by Mentor, his brother-in-law, in 
345. After Gaugamcla he fled with Darius III, but 
deserted from Bessus to Alexander, who m.nde lum 
satrap of Bactria, a command which he resigned in 328. 

D. E. \V. W. 

ARTAVASDES I of Armenia succeeded his father 
Tigranes before 52 B.C., and was Rome’s ally when 
Crassus invaded Mesopotamia ; but Orodes’ simultaneous 
invasion of Armenia brought him over to Parthia’s side, 
and he married his sister to Orodes’ son Pacorus. The 
story of the performance of the Bacchae at the wedding 
feast in the Armenian capital has led to a suggestion that 
Artavasdes, who is said to have written Greek 'histories’, 
was the unknown historian whom Plutarch followed in 
the Parthian part of his Life of Crassus ; but the unknown 
was certainly an eastern Greek. Artavasdes remained 
Parthia’s ally till Antony’s invasion in 36, when Canidius 
defeated him and he became (in name) an ally of Antony; 
he deserted in the critical battle, and in 34 Antony 
punished him by conquering Armenia and leading him 
in triumph at Alexandria. Contrary to Roman custom, 
Antony spared liis life; later he was put to death by 
Cleopatra. 

W. W. Tam, CAIlix, ch. 14, i, ch. 3; The Creeks in Bactria and 
India (tgjB), St IT. W'.W'.T. 

ARTAXATA, the capit.nl city of Armenia, on the river 
Araxes, in the district of Ararat, c. 20 miles south-west 
of Erivan. It was founded by Artaxias I, traditionally 
with the advice and assistance of Hannibal (Strabo it. 
528 ; Plut. Luc. 31). It was several times captured by the 
Romans during their invasions of Armenia; Corbulo 
Wmt it in a.d. 58 (Tac. Attn. 13. 41): it was rebuilt by 
Tiridates brother of Vologescs (q.v.) and renamed Ncro- 
nia(Dio Cass. 63. 7), but reverted to its old n.nme. It was 
finally destroyed by Statius Priscus (a.d. 163). M. S. D. 

ARTAXERXES (i) I (Macrochn'r), king of Persia, son 
of Xerxes and Amestris, began his forty years’ reign on 
his father’s assassination in 464 n.c. He overcame dis- 
affection in the court, in Bactri.s, and in Egj-pt, which, 
through .Athenian support, resisted until 454. The peace 
of Callias (449) regulating relations with Athens vvas, on 
balance, a Persian diplomatic success. He was dominated 
by liis mother; but his generous treatment of Themislo- 
clcs, and of the Jewish and Egv-ptlan minorities, suggests 
political sense rather than weakness. D. E. V.'. W. 

ARTAXERXES (2) II (Mrtemon) (e. 43 &- 3 SS n.c,), son 
of Darius II and Parysatis, ascended the Persian throne 
in 404. After crushing Cjtus’ rebellion and repcHing 
Spartan intervention in Asia Minor (peace of Ant.sladas 
386), he twice failed in the attempt to recover I^pt 
{3S3-3S3 and 374). He succeeded in suppressing die 
Satraps' Revolt (3(<0-35,S), largely through m«:ual_ dis- 
trust among his enemies. Hit ine.sp.scity and tubsrm'enn; 
to the will of his mother and of his vvife, Statl.ns, caused 
a progressive decline and disintegrauon of the lunpirc. 

D.E.W.W 
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ARTAXERXES (3) III (Ochus) succeeded his father, 
Artaxerxes II, in 358 B.C. He secured his position by the 
wholesale execution of his brothers, and by crushing 
Orontes and Artabazus. In 343 (after a previous failure 
in 351) he reconquered Egypt with the aid of Mentor, 
who later recovered western Asia Minor. He was 
poisoned by his minister Bagoas in 338. Though he 
misjudged the strength of Macedonia, his achievement 
in restoring the power and prestige of the central 
govenunent indicates high qualities of statecraft and 
leadership. 

W. Judeich, PW, s.v. ‘Artaxerxes (3)’. D. E. \V. W. 

ARTAXERXES (4) {Ardashir), the name of several 
Sassanid kings, the greatest being Artaxerxes^ I (a.d. 
21 1-12 to 341), founder of the New Persian empire of the 
Sassanids. Taking advantage of the confusion in the 
eastern part of the Seleucid Empire to assume the king- 
ship of Istakhr, and then to conquer the neighbouring 
principalities one by one, he finally defeated Artabanus V 
of Parthia in battle and entered Ctesiphon in 224. After 
further campaigns his empire included Iran, Afghanistan, 
and Baluchistan to the Oxus, Babylonia, Mesopotamia, 
and Armenia. He was responsible for the political and 
religious organization of the Sassanian Empire, and he 
founded many cities. He maintained friendly relations 
with Rome and with the neighbouring Arab principalities. 

M. S.D. 

ARTEMIDORUS (i) of Tarsus (2nd and ist cc. b.c.), 
gratiunarian. For his edition of the Bucolic Poets he 
wrote Anth. Pal. 9. 205. See also glossa (Greek). 

ARTEMIDORUS (2) (fl. 104-101 b.c.), a Greek of 
Ephesus, voyaged along Mediterranean shores, outer 
Spain (and Gaul?), and in Alexandria wrote eleven 
geographical books(i 7 €ptirAous, Tdyecoypa<^oij/teva, Feoi- 
ypajyias / 5 tj 9 At'o), often quoted. His records, especially of 
distances in western regions, including (misapplied) use 
of Roman measurements, were fair, with errors and 
confusions. For eastern waters and Ethiopia A. relied 
on Agatharchides (q.v.), adding distances and details as 
far as C. Guardafui ; for India, on Alexander’s writers and 
Megasthenes (q.v.). He made two calculations of the 
inhabited world’s length and two of its breadth, without 
determining positions by latitude and longitude. 

Berger, Gesch. d. loiss. Erdkunde d. Gr. iv, 38 ff.j E. H. Bunbury, 
Hist, of Anc. Gcog. ii (1879), 61 ff. E. H. W. 

ARTEMIDORUS (3) (late 2nd c. a.d.), bom at Ephesus, 
lived at Daldis in Lydia, travelled extensively to collect 
dreams, and wrote an extant treatise C OveipoKpiriKo) on 
their interpretation, a topic which had attracted the 
attention of serious men, as well as anecdote-mongers, 
since the Alexandrian age ; also OlcovooKomKa and Xeipo- 
GKorriKa (palmistry). A. is important for the study of 
ancient folklore. 

Text, R. Hercher (1864). W. Reicbardt, Dc Artemidoro Ddldiano 
(1894); U. Dietrich, Beitrage zti A. (1910). J. D. D. 

ARTEMIS {“Apreius, occasionally "ApTapis), a goddess 
universally worshipped in historical Greece, but in all 
likelihood ^re-Hellenic. The name yields no Greek 
etymology, “ApTapis being probably a popular assimila- 
tion of it to apropos (slaughterer, butcher; see O. Kem, 
Relig. dcr Gricchen i. 102). For features indicating a 
specifically Minoan origin, see Nilsson, Minoan-Myce- 
ttacan Religion, 432 fit. She is often confused with 
Hecate and Selene (qq.v.), with the former owing to 
resemblance of character and functions, with Ae latter 
through learned speculation. Her proper sphere is the 
earth, and specifically tire uncultivated parts, forests and 
hills, where wild beasts are plentiful; it is true that she 


Is often a city-goddess, but this is a secondary develop- 
ment of her importance, especially among women; cf. 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Glauhe der Hdlenen ii. 148, 
for a good sketch of her. Her place among the deities 
was not won immediately, for she plays a feeble and 
even ridiculous part in the Iliad (21. 470 ff.); but she is 
already a daughter of Zeus, ‘lady of wild things’ (ttotvio 
6 rjpcov), sister of Apollo, a huntress and a ‘lion unto 
women’ (483), because their sudden and painless deaths 
are ascribed to her. Her functions as a birth-goddess 
and a bringer of fertility to man and beast, together with 
health to their offspring when bom (she is often Kovpo- 
rp 6 if)os), are still obscure, at all events in the aristocratic 
circles for which Homer wrote ; we may believe that even 
then she was made more of among the common people. 
Of mythology she has not much; for the story of her 
birth as Apollo’s twin, see lbto; it is certain that she 
had originally nothing to do widi him. The principal 
adventure which she never shares with her brother is 
the slaying of Orion (q.v.). But it is highly probable that 
many of the stories of women or nymphs who bear 
children were originally myths of Artemis (or some 
similar goddess), for being a giver of fertility she can 
hardly have been other than a mother-deity herself (see 
Famell, op. cit. infra, p. 442 ff.); the strongest instance 
is perhaps Callisto, whose name is suspiciously like 
Artemis’ title KaXXCarq. However, for historical Greeks 
she was a virgin goddess, though a friend and helper of 
women in childbirth. 

Concerning her cult, it is characteristic that she seldom 
has the larger cattle sacrificed to her. Goats are a com- 
mon offering, and at Patrae Artemis Laphria was annually 
given a holocaust of wild beasts and birds, presided over 
by a priestess in a chariot drawn by stags like Artemis’ 
own (Callimachus, Dian. 98 ff.; see Paus. 7. 18. 12, 
J. Herbillon, Cultes de Patras, 55 ff.). It is not, however, 
certain that this was as primitive a rite as it seems. Else- 
where her votaries simulate beast-shape, suggesting ^ 
theriomorphic form of Artemis herself. At Brauron in 
Attica, little girls in saffron dresses (to imitate the tawny 
hide of the bear?) danced before her; they were said 
dpicreveiv, to play the bear, and were Aemselves called 
dpKToi(Ar. Lys. 645 and schol.; Deubner, Attische Feste, 
207). The existence of the word ve^eveiv, to play ^c 
fawn, suggests a similar rite in Larissa and Demetnas 
(Liddell-Scott® s.v., in add. et corn; P. Clement, Ant. 
Class, iii (1934), 401 ff.). At Halae a pretence of human 
sacrifice was made, a few drops of blood being drawn 
from a man’s throat with a sword (Eur. IT 1450 ff.): 
actual human sacrifice at Phocaea is alleged (PythoclM 
ap. Clem. Alex. Protr. p. 32, 7 Stahlin; doubtfully 
authentic). These are some of her most characterisuc 
and unusual rites; in many places there probably was 
little to distinguish her cult from that of any other 
important deity. That she develops into a city-goddess 
has already been said ; occasionally she shows a connexion 
with agriculture (Famell, p. 455 ff.). 

Artemis is very often identified with foreign goddesses 
of a more or less similar kind. Mythologically, the most 
important of these identifications is with the goddess of 
a barbarous people in the Tauric Chersonese (Crimea), 
whose cult was said to have been imported by Orestes to 
Halae (see above). Historically, that having the widest- 
reaching results was probably with the great goddess of 
Ephesus, which was in many ways essentially right, 
though the two cults had quite independent origins. From 
Ephesus the worship of this ‘Artemis’ was carried jo 
Massilia by the Phocaeans, and thence again it made its 
way to Rome, where the Aventine temple of Diana (q-Y 
had a statue modelled on the Ephesian t>pe(Strabo 4. i.S)' 

Identifications with other goddesses in Greece itself, 
besides Hecate and Selene, were not uncommon. A clear 
example is the so-called Artemis Orthia of Spa^, whrtc 
it is archacologically certain that Orthia came thither with 
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the Dorians, and therefore cannot have been originally 
the same as a pre-Hellenic deity; sec Artemis Orthia 
(Hellenic Society, supp. paper No. s, 1929), 399 ff. No 
doubt many identifications were so complete that they 
now escape our notice. 

Sevcr.il recent treatises arc mentioned above. The best collection 
of material is still Famcll, Culls of the Greek States ii. 425 fT,, 
though some of his conclusions on minor points must now be given 
up. H.J.R. 

ARTEMISIA I, princess of Caria, ruled under Persian 
suzerainty over Halicarnassus, Cos, Nisyrus, and Calyn- 
dus. She accompanied Xerxes’ expedition with five ships, 
perhaps as commander of the Asiatic Dorians. According 
to Herodotus, whose account (probably based on a Hali- 
camassian source) is strongly biased in her favour, she 
vainly urged Xerxes not to attack at Salamis (probably a 
prophecy cx cventu ) ; she fought prominently in the battle 
and escaped pursuit by sinking an intervening Calyndian 
vessel. Afterwards she urged Xerxes to immediate re- 
treat and transported part of his family to Ephesus. 

P.T. 

ARTEMISIA II succeeded her brother and husband 
Mausolus(q.v.)'of Caria in 3S3-3S2D.C. In his memory she 
completed the Mausoleum (q.v.), and promoted a literary 
competition attended by the most famous rhetoricians 
(Isocrates, Theodcctcs, etc.) ; Theopompus won the prize. 
In 350 an attack on Rhodes by democratic exiles, relying 
on the support of Athens which Demosthenes (Or. 15) 
vainly tried to secure, gave Artemisia a pretext to subdue 
Rliodcs and the adjacent islands. She died soon after- 
wards. 

U. Kahrstedt, Fonekunsen (1910), 22 f., 114 f.; A. Momigliano 
Kiv, Fit, 1936, S4 ft.; K. J. Bclocb, Griech. Gcschichte' (1923), Pt. 2, 
142 ff. P.T. 

ARTEMISIUM5 a promontory on the north-west coast 
of Euboea, so called from a temple of Artemis Proscoa 
on this site. The place is perhaps to be identified with 
file village of Potaki near the Ilay of Penki. For file 
battle of Artemisium, see Persian wars. 

G. B. Grundy, The Great Persian War (1901), 321 ff. P.T. 

ARTEMON (i) (probably not later than 2nd c. n.c.), 
sometimes identified with A. (2) of Cassandreia or A. (3) 
of Pergamum, edited the letters of Aristotle with notes 
on the art of letter-writing (Demctr. Eloc. 223, David on 
Arist. Cat, 24*28 Brandis). 

ARTEMON (2) of Cassandreia (perhaps 2nd or ist c. 
n.c.) wrote two bibliographical treatises, sometimes re- 
garded as parts of a single work: (1) On the Collection of 
Boohs, (2) On the Use of Boohs, in the second book of 
wliich he discussed the three t>’pcs of scolion. 

W/Giv.342 f. 

ARTEM0N(3) 'Odno Tlepydiwv, also stj-led d lenoptKos, 
perhaps identical with A. (2) of Cassandreia, Cass.andrcia 
being his birthplace, Pergamum the scene of his literary 
aaivitj’ (similar discrepancies in appellation often occur). 
He is several times mentioned in the scholia to Pindar 
for explanations based on history (d<^’ laropias), and prob- 
ably wrote a commentary on some of the Odes. 

PW ii. ,446-,. J. D. D. 

ARTE.MON (4) of Miletus WTote, during Nero’s reign, 
a book on dreams which come true, with special reference 
to cures by Sarapis, cited by .Artemidorus, 

P/IG IV. 34a; PW it. 144S. 

ARTEMON (5) of Mnimesia, date unccrt.ain. Author of 
Fer-.ous Exploits cf irorne?: {Tutv Ktxr’ dptrip- jn-aift rrf- 
fpiyitarevpitw Si^yipiara). from which Sopatcr made 
excerpts. 

^’HiL.,44-. 


ARTILLERY. Greek artillery represents an early stage 
in the logical improvement of man’s primitive weapons, 
the bow and the sling, against which men had learned to 
protect themselves with body-armour, shields, or city- 
walls. The catapult (hatapcltcs) was originally a streng- 
thened bow built on a stand, and fired arrows only. With 
the materials then available, the increase of power thus 
obtained was limited, but necessity produced a new 
invention, the torsion catapult; here the power was 
produced by many tightly uvisted strands of an clastic 
material (often women’s hair), which could be tightened 
still more wdth a windlass and then released suddenly. 
Its first certain use is by Alexander against Tyre (332 
B.c.) ; he may have learned it from the Phoenicians, just 
as Dionysius I may have borrowed from Carthage when 
he introduced the earliest form of catapult into Greek 
warfare (c. 400 B.c.). 

_Thc perfected weapon assumed two forms: it shot 
cither arrows (KaraTrckTrjs or d|uj9eA^r), or large stones 
(srerpo^oXos — fire-baskets could be substituted), and each 
was effective up to 200 yards. Though Dionysius had 
used catapults from land against ships, and Alexander to 
cover his crossing of a great river, their natural function 
was as siege-weapons {see siegecraft), equally necessary 
to besiegers and defenders alike, as is illustrated by 
Demetrius’ siege of Rhodes (306). In the field, the 
slingers and archers held their ground, because of their 
greater mobility and rapidity of ‘fire’. Nor could naval 
warfare profit by artillery, because the ships could not 
bear the extra weight without a fatal loss of speed. 

After 300 there were no important technical improve- 
ments, though scientific research produced, besides 
treatises, an occasional interesting freak. Artillery never 
became a deciding factor in ancient warfare, except 
perhaps when it was still, comparatively, a novelty. In 
sieges it was the superior will, rather than the better 
material, which most often prevailed, as the Romans 
showed at Syracuse and Carthage and elsewhere. Romo 
added to the Greek technique nothing except the Roman 
will to succeed. 

W. W. Tam, Hellenistic Military and Nax-al Developments (loid), 
loi ff.: E. Schramm, in Heerteesen und Krirg/uhrvns; der Grieehen 
und RSmer (J. Kromayer and G. Veiih, 1928), 209 II., with biblio- 
graphy and illustrations. G. T. G 

ARULENUS RUSTICUS, Junius, tribune of the 
plebs A.D. 66, praetor 69, possibly cos. stiff. 92, Stoic 
philosopher and friend of Thrasca (q.v.) Pactus. Thrasca 
prevented him from vetoing the senatus consulturn by 
which he was condemned to death. He fought for 
Vitcllius against Vespasian and was put to death by 
Domitian because of a p.ancgyric upon Thrasca and 
Hclvidius Priscus (about 93). A. M. 

ARUSIANUS MESSrUS (late 4th c. A.D.), gramma- 
rian, compiled an alphabetical list {excmpla eloaitionum) 
of nouns, adjectives, verbs, and prepositions xvhich have 
more than one construction (cd. Kcil, Gramm. Lest. 7, 
449-514). His citations from Sallust’s Historiae arc 
particularly valuable. 

Teuffcl, § 427, 4; Scbinz-Hosiu!, § 639. J. F. M. 

ARVAL BRETHREN, see mxpxrs a-RVaus. 

AR\'ERNI, a Gallic tribe, occupying modem Auvergne. 
Craniometry and archaeology agree in assu.min:: a con- 
siderable pre-Celtic survival among the population. The 
Arvemi arc reported as having long contested the primacy 
of Gaul with the .Acdui (C-aesar, DGall. 1. 31. 3). In 
207 n.c. they treated with Hasdrubal (Liwy 27. 39- 
and in the next century, under Luemitn and his son 
Bituitus, their empire, according to Strabo (4- 3), 

stretched as far cs the Pyrenees, the Ocean, and the 
Rhftne. Bituints vrs-s, hmeever, defeated rear the RlVme 
by Cn. Domitius Alicr.obarbua and Q. Fsbiu^ Maxi.n:ui 
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(i2i), and subsequently arrested at the peace conference, 
the Arvemian Empire being reduced to suzerainty over 
some neighbouring tribes. In 52 Vercingetorix (q.v.), 
son of a former Arvemian king, led the Galb’c revolt 
against Caesar, and defeated an attempt upon the hill-fort 
capital, Gergovia. Under Augustus the capital was 
moved to Augustonemetum (fllmnont-Fenand), and 
the tribe lost its powers of suzerainty; but it seemingly 
obtained the position of civitas libera. Its principal 
temple — of Mercury Dunaias — on the Puy-de-D6me was 
famous for a statue erected by the Greek Zenodorus at 
the cost of forty million sesterces (Pliny, HN 34. 45). 
The region was devastated in the third century by Ae 
Alamanni, and after a heroic struggle was ceded to the 
Visigoths in a.d. 475. 

C. Jullian, Hist, dls ta Gaule ii. 546-32, iii. 1-19; O. HirschfeM, 
Kleine Schriften (1913), 200-1. C. E. S. 

ARX, see capitol. 

ASCALABUS, in mythology, son of Misme, an Attic 
woman. His mother gave Demeter (q.v.), who was 
looking for Persephone, a vessel of water, meal, and 
pennyroyal; he laughed at her for drinking it greedily, 
and she threw what was left of it over him, whereat he 
became a spotted lizard. 

Anton. Lib. 24, citing Nicondet; Ov. Met, 5. 446 ff. H. J. R. 

ASCALAPHUSj in mythology, (1) son of Ares (q.v.); 
(3) son of Orphne (Ov. Met. 5. 539), a nymph of the 
river Acheron, or Gorgyra ( Apollod. 1.33), and Acheron. 
When Persephone was carried off by Pluto (see hades). 
Demeter obtained from Zeus a promise that she should 
return if she had eaten nothing in the lower world. 
Ascalaphus had seen her eat a few pomegranate-seeds 
and betrayed her; Persephone turned him into an owl 
(Ovid) or Demeter put him under a great stone (Apollod.). 

H.J.R. 

ASCANIUS, the son of Aeneas (q.v.). According to 
Virgil, his mother was the Trojan Creusa, and he accom- 
panied his father to Italy after the fall of Troy (Aen. 2). 
Livy (r. 3) mentions an alternative version, that he was 
bom from Aeneas’ marriage to Lavinia after the founda- 
tion of Lavinium; and tells how he became king on 
Aeneas’ death, but later left Lavinium and founded Alba 
Longa on the Alban Mount. Latin authors also call him 
lulus, and tire gens lulia claimed descent from him. 

W. S. W. 

ASCLEPIAD, see brerrnE, geeek. III (ii). , 

ASCLEPIADES (i) of Tragilus (4th c. D.c.), pupil of 
Isocrates, wrote a work, TpayipSou/ieva, on the myths of 
Greek tragedy and their treatment (FGrH i. 12), which 
probably became an important source for Mythographi. 

ASCLEPIADES (2), whose pen-name was Sicelidas 
(fi. 270 B.C.), the most brilliant of the Alexandrian 
epigrammatists, has some forty poems in the Anthology, 
mainly on love. Exquisitely tender and imaginative, but 
clear and economical in expression, they distil the quin- 
tessence of the love-elegy and drinking-song into the 
inscriptional form of the epigram. A. was probably the 
first to introduce into love-poetry many of the erotic 
themes and sranbols (e.g. Love the archer) which have 
become part of world-poetry. He was a close friend of 
Hedylus and Posidippus (q.v. a) ; Callimachus was deeply 
influenced by him. 

R. Ttcitzenstcin, Epigram und Sfiolion (1893), 96 ff. G. H. 

ASO^pUDES (3) of Prusa in Bithynia practised 
medicine in Rome, where he died at an advanced age 
(about 40 IJ.C.), A sensualist and materialist, influenced 
by Epicurus and Heraclides Ponticus, he accepted the 
• atomic theory, rejecting all teleology and stressing 
the importance of phenomenal appearances. Opposed to 


the theory of humours and of the healing power of nature, 
he explained health as the unhindered movement of the 
bodily corpuscles, disease as their inhibited movement. 
His therapy, consisting in diet rather than in drugs, was 
based on the principle tuio, celeriter, iucunde, and made 
him equally well liked by high and low. Owing to its 
consistency and originality, his system influenced con- 
temporary and later physicians and philosophers. 

Text; Fragmenta, Ch. G. Gumpert (1749), not complete. List 
of writings: Susemihl, Gesch. gr. Lit. Alex, ii, 439. 

Litebatuhe : Summary, F. UberweB-K. Praechter, Die Pliilosophie 
d. Altertums (1926), 138 f., besides W. A. Heidel, Harv, Stud. 
iQirjT. C. Ailbutt, GrcefeMcd/dnein Rome(i92i); M.WeUmann, 
PfF ii. 1632, still important, though antiquated in. general charac- 
terization. L. E. 

ASCLEPIADES (4) of Myrleia in Bithynia (ist. c. B.c.) 
worked in Spain, and wrote on the history of Bitliynia, 
and of scholarship; on Homer and Theocritus; and, as 
Atticist analogist, Tlepl dpdoypa<l>las. He insisted that 
grammar was a re^yq-. cf. Sext. Emp. Math. i. 60-72. 

P.S.R.F. 

ASCLEPIODOTUS (1st c. b.c.), probably Posidonius’ 
pupil, wrote on Greek and Macedonian military tactics. 
His book, the earliest extant specimen of a school treatise 
on a virtually dead branch of the military art, is a pedantic 
drill-book, in which the phalanx too often becomes a 
mathematical scheme. Probably it largely reproduces a 
lost work of Posidonius; but some things may go back 
through Posidonius to Polybius, and occasionally it gives 
an item of real value, as e.g, that the famous Thessalian 
cavalry fought in a rhomboid formation. 

K. K. Mtillcr, ‘Asklcpiodotos’ in PW} Illinois Greek Club, 
AsclepiodotfU (hath, tg23), W. W.T, 

ASCLEPIUS ('AaKXqTTios, basic non-Ionic _ form 
Mo/cAairtoy), hero and god of healing. In the Iliad he 
is a mortal, the ‘blameless physician’, taught his art by 
Chiron. To Hesiod and Pindar (Pyth. 3) he was the son 
of Apollo and Coronis, daughter of Phlegyas. Coronis 
proved faithless and with her lover Ischys was slain by 
Artemis, but Apollo (or Hermes, Paus. 2. 26. 6) snatched 
the unborn A. from the pyre, and entrusted him to 
Chiron. For daring to restore Hippolytus to life, he was 
slain by a thunderbolt of Zeus. There were conflicting 
versions (cf. Paus. 2. 26. 3-7) : Epidaurus (supported by 
Delphi) claimed to be his birthplace, and told how he was 
exposed by Coronis-Aigle and nurtured by a goat; m 
Messenia, Apollo and the Leucippid Arsinoe were con- - 
sidered his parents, in southern Arcadia, Arsippus and 
Arsinoe. His wife is generally called Epionc, and his 
children include Machaon and Podalirius, the physicians 
of the Iliad, and the personifications Hygieia, Panaceia, 
laso, and (an Athenian addition) Aceso. 

2. While many writers have classed A. with tlie 

chthonian deities, Famell has adduced strong evidence 
to show that he was in origin a hero, later elevated to 
full divinity; as a god, despite a few chthonian traitt 
(e.g. the snake and possibly the rite of incubation), nis 
associations are with the celestial divinities. His pnmsty 
function, healing, is no criterion of his nature, for that 
art might be practised by gods, whether celestial or 
chthonian, or by heroes (cf. qpaig larpos at Athens). 
Unlike Trophonius, with whom he has been erroneously 
identified, he was not, except in a limited sphere, a giver 
of oracles, and even though, as Siurqp, he was on mre 
occasions invoked to protect from shipwreck and other 
ills, healing remained his chief concern. _ _ 

3. The cult possibly originated at Tricca in Tjiessaiy 
(Strabo 437; home of Machaon, II. 4. 202), though the 
birth story is localized in eastern Thcssaly._ Thence he 
was carried, perhaps by the ‘Phlegyans’, into Phocts, 
where he was called 'A. ’Ap;^ay«Tas-(Paus. 10. 32. la). 
Boeotia, and now probably originated his fateful ajmance 
with Apollo. In the Peloponnesus, the cult at Titanc 
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contained certain archaic features (Paus. 2. ii. 6-8), 
and Hygicia may be native here. The cult at Gercnia 
in Messcnia derived from Tricca, and even Epidaurus, 
despite its pretensions, never entirely forgot the Thessa- 
lian origin of_A. At Epidaurus the hero, through lus 
association with Apollo Maleatas, first attained real 
prominence, and Epidaurus became the metropolis from 
which many of the later shrines were founded ; at Athens 
in 420 E.c. (with some non-Epidaurian influence), Per- 
gamum (apparently 4th c.), Rome in 293-291 b.c. (see 
AESCULAPIUS), Balagrae of Cyrene (Paus. 2. 26. 9), and, 
in some degree at least, Lcbene in Crete. At Cos local 
tradition (Herod, a. 97) insisted on a Triccan origin. 
In instituting new shrines, a sacred snake, representing 
the god, was fetched from the mother temple ; the famous 
story (Lucian, Alex.) of the charlatan Alexander’s 
quackery at Abonuteichos is illuminating. Of the 
Hellenistic temples the greatest were at Epidaurus and 
Cos (cf. Herodas 4) ; under the Empire Pergamum ranked 
highest, and thence in Pausanias’ time the cult was 
carried to Smyrna (Paus. 2. 26. 9). 

4. The cult appealed strongly to the rising individual- 
ism of the fourth and ensuing centuries, since it provided 
a close personal relationship with the divine and could 
evoke a fervid personal devotion (as with Aclius Aristides) 
seldom found in the formal State religion. The number 
and magnificence of the temples and the quantities of 
ex-votos attest its popularity. The central feature of 
the cures was the ritual of incubation, amply described 
by Aristophanes (Plut. 653-747). Many of the recorded 
cures arc sheer miracles, and while much was accom- 
plished by auto-suggestion and the workings of faith, 
use was also made of pragmatic therapeutic methods: 
dietetic regimens, baths (at Pergamum in radio-active 
springs), and e.xcrcise. In a sense the great sanctuaries 
were sanatoria, equipped with theatres, gymnasia, and 
baths, but how far the secular physicians, sometimes 
designated as Ascicpiadac, derived their science from the 
priestly craft remains an open question, though tlie 
foundation of the temple at Cos (mid-4th c.) was perhaps 
due largely to disciples of Hippocrates. The chronic 
invalid Aclius Aristides is a valuable wimess for the 
methods employed in his time in the cult. Sec medi- 
cine, II. 

5 » Usually associated with A. were his children, 
especially Hygicia, personified Health; Tclesphorus is 
a late Pcrgamcne addition to the cult. The sacred snake 
regularly assists in the cures, sometimes also dogs, to 
wliich, at Piraeus, sacrifices were even ordained (IG ii^ 
49 <j 2 )< The organization of the cult followed normal 
lines; likewise the festivals for A., the Asclcpieia, con- 
sisted of the usual hymns, processions, and sacrifices. 
Oftlic various paeans to A. one, especially famous, con- 
tinued in use at Athens for 500 years and more, and 
copiw have been found also at Eiythrae, in Macedonia, 
and in Egypt; late antiquity ascribed it to Sophocles, 
probably because of his famed ‘reception’ of A. at Atlicns 
and consequent heroization os Ac^lcov. Of epithets of A. 
may be mentioned Ewrqp, common on inscriptions, and 
IJaiay', Zeus A. is late, ns is ertor^p ruv oXwv and the 
title /idoTTjy. 

6. In art A. generally appears as a mature, bearded 
nran, similar to Zeus, but tvith a kindlier, milder expres- 
sion; Calamis and Scopas portrayed him as beardless, 
end Bofthus ns a child. His most constant attributes arc 
tlie staff (cf. rite of ■nj<! pd^Hov ni-oArjd'tf at Cos, Hip- 
pocr. Ep. It, p. 77S Kohn), and tlie snake, often coiled 
olKtut the staff. Generally the god is sr.inding, as in the 
fiuh-ccnttiry original from Emporion in Spain (R. Car- 
r^ntcr, The Greeks in Spain (U.S.A. 19 = 5 ). J°4 ft-); in 
the famous chryxekph-intinc statue by Thraswnedes at 
Epidaurus. described by Pausanias (2. 27- =) and figured 
on coins, .A. is seated, the staiTin his left hand, his right 
extended shove the hc-td of a serpent, and beside the 


throne lies a dog. The scroll or tablet which ho sometimes 
bears probably represents medical learning. 

L. R. Farnell, Creek Hero Cults (tgzi). ch. to; F.. J. and L. Kdcl- 
Stem, Asetepius (a vols., U.S.A. 1945); W. H. D. Rouse, Creek 
Votive OJfenngs Uooz), ch. 5; A. Walton, The Cult of Atklepios 
(U.S.A. 1894); U. V. Wilamowitz-Moellcndorff, Isyllos von Epi- 
^uro, (1S86). Special topics: R. Herzog, Wunderlieilungen von 
Etideasros (1931); on paeans, J. H. Oliver, Hesp. 1936: F. Kutsch, 
Attache HetlgSller und Heilheroen (1913); on A. and Sophocles, 

F. R. Walton, Harv. Stud. 1935; W. S, Ferguson, Harv. Theol. 
Rev. 1944, S6; P. Schazmann and R. Herzog, Kos, vol. i, Ashlepieion 
(1932); O. Deubner, Das Ashlepieion von Pergamon{in^). F. R, W. 

ASCONIUS PEDIANUS, Quintus (9 e.c.-a.d. 76; 
Hieron. Chron. on 76, the year he became blind being 64 ; 
sec Clark), of Padua (‘Livius nostcr’, Asc. 68 [on Cic. 
Com.] ; Sil. P/m. 12, 212), a ‘historicus clams’. Quintilian 
(1.7.24) makes probable an early relationship with Livy. 
Servius on Eel. 4. ri implies that he knew Asinius Gallus 
(d. A.D. 33); Suid. s.v. 'AttIkios connects him with 
lunius Blacsus, cos. A.p. 10, not the consul of 28 (E. 
IGcbs, PIP). Lost writings arc (i) Vita Salltislii, [Acron] 
on Hor. Sat. i. 2. 41. (2) Symposion, imitating Pinto, 
on physical exercises as promoting health and longcrity 
(Suid., and Plln. HN. 7. 159). (3) Contra obtrcctatores 
Vergilii (Donat, ap. Suet.). \Vc possess only a fragment 
of his commentary on Cicero’s orations (Pis., Scaur., 
Mil., Corn., Tog. Cand.), written bettveen a.d. 54 and 
57. It clucid.atcs their history and chronology, on the 
basis of Cicero’s published (and unpublished) works, 
except the letters to Atticus. Poggio found a ninth- 
century MS. at St. Gall: his copy is in Madrid (P. 
Matritensis). It was also copied by Sozomenus of 
Pistoja (S. Pistoriensis), and by Bartolomeo di Montc- 
pulciano (Laur. 54, 15). Included in Sanpalletisis was 
a fifth-century commentary on Div. Caec., Verr. t and 2 
tb § 35- This is of grammatical character, and is quoted 
ns Pscudo-Asconius. 

A. C. Clark, Q. Ascorni Pediani Commentarii (O.C.T. 1907); 
SchoUastac Cietronis Orationum recensuit Th. Stongl ii (1912). 

G. C. R. 

ASCULUM PICENUM, the capit.il of Picenum, 
strongly placed amid imposing mountains near the 
Adriatic on the R. Tmentus (Strabo 5. 241); nowadays 
Ascoli Piceno, with numerous ancient remains. Rome 
captured Asculum in 268 D.c. and continued the Via 
Salaria to it (Floms i. 14). The Social War broke out 
here, but the Romans recovered the town after a ttvo- 
ycar siege and grimly punished it (App. BCiv. x. 38, 47, 
48). In imperial times it was a colonia (Pliny, HN 3. 
III). Asculum Picenum should be distinguished from 
Asculum (better Ausculum) in Apulia (nowadays Ascoli 
Salriano), where Pyrrhus defeated the Romans in 279 n.c. 

E. T. S. 

ASELLIO, Sempronius, historian, military tribune at 
Numantia in 134-133 n.c., wrote a history (res gestae) 
of his own times, not in annalistic form (annates), but, 
presumably under the influence of Polybius, with prag- 
matic treaunent. Perhaps beginning at the destruction 
of Carthage, it included the year 137 n.c. in bk. 4, Ti. 
Gracchus’ death in bk. 5, and Livius Drusus’ death 
(91 n.c.) in bk. 14. In a cclcbr.stcd fragment on the 
funcUon of histop- (Gcllius 5. j8. S), he distinguishes 
betsveen pragmatic historia and formal ann.ales. 

H. Peter, HRlltli' (1914). pp evtlii mil ITO: Steli cru. Drrr,’-t. 
CrsehiehtssehreileT Sf~npr. Asrltio (jf 67): W. Ezze-t, Senpr. AiriSo 
(1869); M. Getrcr, Hermes 1934, 46. A. H. McIJ. 

ASIA (continent). Titc name v.-.-ts probably derived (renn 
‘Asstuva’, the Hittitc designation of nortJi-ocs! A' is 
Minor; in Iiorr.er(/I. 2. 461) it denoted ti/e hinterland 
of Ioni.a. Between Soo a.nd 500 n.c. GreeJ: cxj'lorers 
realized the existence of great lantl-ma'srs beyond 
Europe and included all of these under ‘Aria’. .After 
5CX3 they rep-arated Afric.a from Asia and fixed the 
boundaries of --Wia a: Suer and (u*.uany) .at t!;e R. D im. 
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Herodotus knew that a route led up the Don and into the 
Asian steppe ; he had a fairly accurate conception of the 
Persian Empire as far as Babylonia, and sporadic in- 
formation about Arabia, Iran, and north-west India; 
like most Greeks before Alexander, he gave Asia Minor 
a narrow neck at its eastern base. Greek knowledge of 
Asia progressed little until Alexander opened up the 
continent as far as the Syr Daria, the Himalayas, and 
the Jhelum, and the sea route between India and the 
Persian Gulf. The Hellenistic Greeks obtained some 
knowledge of the Ganges valley (see megasthenes), and 
met Chinese travellers advancing across the Tarim basin 
(see seres). But inner Arabia remained a secret to them, 
and their knowledge of the Caspian basin was inferior 
to that of Herodotus (see Caspian sea, patrocles). The 
irruptions of the Parthians (250 b.c.) and of the Tochari 
and Sacae (1 50) into Iran virtually cut off the Greeks from 
central Asia. 

In the second century a.d. the Roman emperors 
secured greater freedom of travel through the Parthian 
dominions, and Greek traders, advancing to Daraut 
Kurghan, renewed contact with Chinese merchants and 
gained knowledge of the Pamirs, Tianshan, and Altai. 
In the first two centuries a.d. Greek traders also opened 
up the Indian coast as far as C. Comorin, and occasion- 
ally visited the Bay of Bengal and the Gulf of Tongking. 

Cary-Warmington, Explorers, $6 ff-i * 3 ° ff- See also ARABIA, 
BACTRIA, HIPPALUS, INDIA, TAPROBANB. E. H. W. 

ASIA (Roman province). Attains III of Pergamum 
bequeathed his kingdom to the Romans, and at his death 
in 133 B.c. it was constituted as provinda Asia by M’ 
Aquilius (see aquilius 2). Originally the province 
consisted of Mysia, Lydia, Ionia, and almost certainly 
Caria; Phrygia was given to Mithridates Eupator ^ 
Pontus, and was not incorporated in the province till 
116. Between 80 and 49 the conventus of Laodicea, 
Apamea, and Synnada, which lay along the route by 
which the governor of Cilicia travelled to his province, 
were for convenience assigned to Cilicia. From 49 b.c. 
till A.D. 297 Asia included all the territory from Tyriaion 
to the sea, with the adjacent islands ; it was bounded on 
the north by Bithynia, on the south by Lycla, and on the 
east (after 25 B.c.) by Galatia. 

The province Asia was rich in natural resources and 
in the products of agriculture and industry (its dyed 
wool fabrics were famous), and its harbours were entre- 
p6ts for the trade which crossed it by the Hermus and 
Maeander valley routes from the interior of Asia Minor 
and countries farther east. On this wealthy land the 
Roman Republican governors and capitalists descended 
like vultures, and its hatted of Rome had grown to white 
heat when it joined Mithridates in 88-84 b.c. and mas- 
sacred 80,000 Italian residents in one day. In 84 Sulla 
reorganized Asia and brought order into its system of 
taxation; this year was used as the beginning of the 
provincial era in the eastern part of the province till the 
end of the Imperial period. Asia continued to suffer 
from arbitrary exactions during the civil wars ; order and 
prosperity returned to it witii the foundation of the 
Principate. At the partition of provinces between Augus- 
tus and the Senate Asia became Senatorial, with a gover- 
nor of consular rank who governed as proconsul. The 
governor landed and resided at Ephesus, and was as- 
sisted by three legates and a quaestor. 

Asia was^ a conglomeration of city territories ; several 
of these cities had been autonomous in the Attalid 
period, and a few of those retained a titular freedom 
under the Romans. The cities, under the authority of 
the governor, continued to be administered by their own 
councils and magistrates, often with the assistance of a 
logistes appointed by the emperor, who controlled 
finance and expenditure. For purposes of jurisdiction 
the province was divided into conventus, according to 


Pliny nine in number; later others were added. Pro- 
vincial unity was expressed in the commune Asiae (koivov 
’Aaias), a General Assembly of all the cities in the 
province, which met annually in this or that city, pro- 
vided for the official worship of Rome and Augustus, 
organized games and festivals, and made representations 
to the emperor, sometimes with good effect, on matters 
concerning the administration of the province. In the 
first two centuries of the Empire Asia enjoyed great 
prosperity, of which memorials survive in splendid ruins 
and handsome monuments all over the country, as well 
as in the works of Dio Chrysostom and Aelius Aristides. 
The province shared in the universal sufferings of the 
third century, and in the fourth century, when the Anato- 
lian roads led no longer westwards to Greece and Rome, 
but northwards to Constantinople, it lost its age-long 
position as an entrepbt of inter-continental trade. Mean- 
time Diocletian, about A.D. 297, had divided Asia into 
seven provinces : see, e.g., lydia, phrygia. 

V. Chapot, La Province romaine d'Asie (1904); T. R. S. Brough- 
ton, in Frank, Econ. Surv. iv, pt. 4; Jones.Bartern Cities, ch.2. 

W.M.C. 

ASIANISM, see RHETORIC, GREEK, para. 6, 

ASIATICUS, see sciPio (7), Valerius (18). 

ASINIUS, see callus (5), pollio. 

ASIUS of Samos (? 7th or 6th c. b.c.), poet (Ath. 3. 
125 b TTOtrjn^v TroAaidv); author of genealogies, satirical 
poetry in hexameters (on the luxury of the Samians), and 
elegiacs. 

EOF 202-5. 

ASKOLIASMOS (do-KtoAtaopd?), a country sport in 
Attica. The players tried to keep their balance^ while 
jumping on an inflated and greasy wineskin (doKos). 
The occasion seems to have been the Rural Dionysia 
(see dionysia; Comutus, T/ieol. Grace, p. 60, 23 Lang; 
Suidas, s.v. ; Verg. G. 2. 384). That it was a religious or 
magical ceremony and that it belonged to any other 
festival seem to be mis-statements; see L. Deubner, 
Atthche Festc (1932), 117, 135. H. J. R- 

ASMONIUS (sth c. a.d.), author of works on grammar 
and metre (now lost) which Priscian used. 

Teuffel, § 445, 8; Schanz-Hosius, § 825. 

aspAsia, a Milesian woman who came to Athens as 
a courtesan and became attached to Pericles, who di- 
vorced his wife (between 450 and 443 B.c.), and lived 
with her tliereafter, as his mistress. Naturally the political 
enemies of Pericles took the opportunity of attacking her; 
but these charges are not more trustworthy than other 
scandals of the law-courts and comedy. Aristophanes 
parodies them admirably in his story of the origin of the 
Peloponnesian War (Ach. 515-39). Aspasia’s intellec- 
tual attainments, on the other hand, are attested directly 
by the Socratics (especially Aeschines),- and indirectly by 
comedy: she was Hera to the Olympian Pericles,_De>a- 
nira to liis Heracles, and so forth. About the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian War, perhaps when Pericles’ own 
position was weakened in consequence of the pestilence, 
she was prosecuted for 'impiety', but acquitted,_Peric!M 
pleading for her. She had a son by him, Pericles the 
younger, who was specially legitimated after the death 
of Pericles' two sons by his first wife. After Pericles 
death in 429 she apparently became the mistress or 
Lysicles, a popular leader, w'ho was killed in 428. She 
lived on in Athens and was buried there. A. W. G. 

ASPASIUS (c. A.D. 100-150), Peripatetic. His com- 
mentaries on Aristotle’s Cat., JnU, Metaph., P/a, and 
Cael., and his Libellns de naturalibus passionibus are lost, . 
his commentary on the Eth. Nic. survives in part (ed- 
G. Heylbut, 1889). 

PlJ'ii. 1722. 
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ASPENDUS, a Greek colony in Pamphylia, claiming 
descent from Argos. Though assessed as a member of 
the Delian League (IG^ i. 64), it preferred Persian rule, 
even resisting Alexander. Occupied by Ptolemy I, it 
was later subject to the Scleucids till 189 u.c., when 
C. Manlius admitted it to the alliance of the Roman 
people; though no longer free it still vaunted this title 
on its Imperial coins. It was an important harbour and 
its wealth is attested by its ruins. 

K. Lanckoroitski, StSdle Patnphylient (1890) «, 85-124. 

A.H.M.J. 

ASPER, Aemilius (late and c. a.d.), wrote commen- 
taries (now lost) on Terence, Sallust (Historiae and 
Cat.), and Virgil, which dealt with subject-matter and 
diction and included parallels from Greek and Latin 
authors. Aelius Donatus (q.v.) probably borrowed freely 
from him. The ars extant under his name (ed. Kcil, 
Gramm. Lat. 5. 547-54) is apocryphal. 

Tcuflel, § 374, i; Schanz-Hosius, § 598. J. F. M. 

ASPRENAS, the name of two Au^stan rhetoricians, 
Lucius and Publius, whose declamations arc mentioned 
in Seneca’s Controversiac and Suasoriae. 

Tcuffcl, § 267, 2. 

ASSONANCE, GREEK. Assonance is the recurrence 
of a sound in words which strikes the ear. The defini- 
tion is, of necessity, subjective; and the Greek car seems 
not to have noticed recurrences which strike our ear 
harshly; c.g. Eur. Ale. 160 eXotSaar', sk S’ eXovaa", IT 
i 339 i Phocn. 1174, Or. 238, Soph. Phil. 372. The Greeks 
tolerated such homocotclcuta as Thuc. 2. 43. 60 Mcto 
ptu/Mjj »coi Koiv^s iXrrlSos afia ytyi'o'/to'oj dvaiaUrjTos 
Odi'aroy(cf. [Andoc.] 4. 39, PI. Leg. 949 c, Dem. 18. 238). 
Euripides, how'cvcr, was taunted, perhaps unfairly, 
with putting in too many sigmas (Plato Com. fr. 30, 
Eubulus fr. 26-7). 

(1) Aluteuation. There arc a few apparently 

intentional examples in Homer (c.g. 181 

^oAdSes, more in Aeschylus, not so many in Sophocles 
and Euripides. Alliterations in rr arc the most numerous. 
(The commonness of tr as an initial letter does not wholly 
account for this.) Next come a and k. The most famous 
example is Soph. OT 371 rvtjiXos rd r’ (Lra rov re voCy 
rd t’ o/ijiar' et. Cf. also Acsch. Ag. 819-20, Cho. 89, 
566, Soph. El. 210, Eur. Hipp. 1201-2, Phocn. 488-9. 
In the prose of the prc-Socratics alliteration undoubtedly 
plays a part (cf. Hcraclit. fr. 25, Dcmocr. frs. 164, 193, 
215, 258, Gorg. fr, II, 4, 8), also perhaps in Thucydides 
(i. 69. 1, 81. 5-6; 6. 9. i; 7. 68. 1), and Plato (.,dp. 39 a, 
Resp. 609 a. Leg. 634 c, 666 c, 688 c, 730 c, 923 a), 
W'hilc it is rirtually absent from Herodotus, Xenophon, 
and the orators. Plato’s use of assonance is perhaps a 
legacy from earlier philosophers. At PI. Symp. 197 d 
Agnthon) cv rrovw, cv^> 6 ^w,eVTr 60 (y,cvX 6 yoJKv^cpvriTris 
the medial assonance is no' doubt intentional. 

(2) Ruyme. Thcognis (in marked contrast to Tyr- 
taeus) lias leonine rhyme in one pentameter out of seven 
(cf. J73-S3, 390-6), which can hardly be accidental. 
There is little evidence for intentional rhiTiic in epic, 
or in tragedy, but we can perhaps, ns Herrmanowski 
suggests, detect a tendency to employ it in proverbs 
(c.g. Soph. OT iio-ii) and in loci communes at the end 
of a scene (c.g. Eur. Mat. 40S-9). There arc more 
cx.implcs in comedy (c.g. At . Ach . 30-4, 10S7-92, Pax 
34 t- 4 ; .Alc.xis fr. 14 1. 9-13). Rhyme is clearly prc-scnt 
in some of the late Anacrconlea (e.g. 38). In prose, 
Dcmosiliencs docs not seek rhyming clauses, perhaps 
actually avoids them, while in Gorgias, Isocrates, and 
writers of the IscH-ratc-an school they arc an important 
part of the stock-in-trade, and double rhwnc is often 
employed (e.g. Isoc, 4. iS Kctt-tSf SicAPciv — dpxatuti 
tirrrts). 

Cl) I’UKNtNC AssoN'At.'Ci:, extending over the greater 


part of the two words, including Cicero’s ‘immutatione 
litterac quasi quacsitae venustates’ (Orat. 84). With us 
the pun is usually humorous, tliough Mussolini was not 
joking when he said that the Mediterranean is a via for 
other nations, vita for the Italians. With the Greeks it 
was often serious (Aesch. PE 693 ipvyciy pru^dv), some- 
times the means for enforcing a philosophical lesson. 
Thus Acsch. Ag. 177 rrdllci fidOos, Hcraclit. fr. 114, 
Dcmocr. fr. 57, PI. Grg. 493 a (o(S/ia-c^/ra, vlOos- 
mOavos). But m Plato the pun, including puns on 
proper names, is often humorous or semi-humorous 
(Leg. 803 a rpoTTiSeta— rpoTToiy, 834 d Kprjs ovk d.ypirj- 
oros, 956 e KXripdiaci^-^X-qpuiaas, Epin. 982 c ■uopciav- 
Xopetav), sometimes with a hit at the sophists (Symp. 
185 c JJavaaviov -navaafiivov, Grg. 492 b Xoyov Kat 
tpdyov, in CalLiclcs’ mouth, Prt. 345 b xpovoit-rndvov, a 
backhanded compliment to Protagoras). Gorgias’ 
Xa^ovaa-XaOovaa (fr. ii. 4) is a typical sophistic in- 
stance, and prfnLT)-p.v^p.r), puifirj-yi’uipir] are common form 
in this style. Xenophon sometimes indulges in naive 
puns (e.g. An. 2. 2. i Mevioy-eiici’e). For punning on 
proper names, see etymology, para. i. 

O. Dingeldein, Der Reim b. d. Criechm imd liSmrrn (1892); 
C. Riedel, AlliUration b.d. griech. Tragiliern (tgoo); P. Herrmanow- 
sfci, De liomoeoteleutis quibusdam Irapconim (18S1); K.Polheim.DiV 
latdnuclie Rdmprosa (1925), pp. 133-57 (rhyme in Greek prose). 

J. D. D. 

ASSONANCE, LATIN. In Latin, alliterative asso- 
nance regularly marks both popular and literary usage ; its 
artistic employment helped to bring beauty and sonority 
to the language. In popular speech it occurs in proverbs 
(‘fortes fortuna iuuat’, ‘mensc Maio malac nubunt’ — sec 
Otto, Sprichzcorter, p. x.xxii), in various formulae (c.g. 
manu mancipio), and in prayers (‘pastorcs pccuaqucsaiua 
scruassis’, Cato, Agr. 141). In the literary tradition, it 
forms an important structur.nl principle of Satumians 
(cf. Anglo-Saxon verse); Ennius and the dramatists 
commonly use it, sometimes crudely ('nee cum capta 
capi nec cum combusta cremari’, Ennius, Ann. 359 
Vahlcn’), sometimes wnth a proverb-like jingle (‘cxmalis 
multis malum quod minumum cst, id minumc cst 
malum’, Plautus, Stich. 120), often showing fine imagi- 
nation (‘lassitudinemquc minuam manuum mollitudinc’, 
Pacuvius 246 Rib.’; cf. Ennius passim); finally in Virgil 
it becomes a supremely subtle servant of emotion (c.g. 
Acn. 4. 651 ff.). Prose shows analogous development, 
but in later ages Apulcius and Pronto recall the more 
obtrusive methods of the early poets. 

Another form of assonance, inherent in Latin gram- 
matical structure and often combined with alliteration, is 
homocotcicuton. Perhaps because final syllables were so 
slightly stressed, the Romans tolerated such juxtaposi- 
tions as 'cum studium audientium turn iudicium mire 
probaui’ (Pliny, Ep. 3. 18. 8), 'picniorc ore laudamus’ 
(Cicero, OJf. 1. 61); yet extremes were not approved—^ 
see Quintilian 9. 4. 41, on Cicero’s phrase ‘res mihi 
inuisac uisac sunt’, and Juvenal 10. 122, on Ciccro’c 
notorious verses (cf. Servius on Acn. 3.1 S3). But homoco- 
tcicuton is often used with deliberate effect ; c.g. Virgil, 
Acn. 6. 314, 'tcndcbantqucmanus ripacultcriorisamorc’; 
Cicero, Cael. 77, ‘ciucm bonarum artium, bonnnim 
partium, bonorum uirorum', and 63, ‘in bolncis dcJitti- 
crunt: testes egregios! dcin temercprosilucrunt: homines 
tcmpcrantcsl’ (cf. Scaur. 45). 

The parallel stnicturc of Latin rl!Ctoric.al prose, com- 
bined with homocotelcuion, ofren produces a species of 
rhyme. This already appc.ars in m.agic formulae (’terra 
pc'stem tencto. 5.alus hie mancto’, Varro, Rust. i. 2. 27). 

It is noticeable in Cicttro (cf. Cad. 63 above), and later 
becomes cxnrgcrnted in Apulcius (c.g. Xfet. tt. 25, 
‘spirant flamina. nutriunt nubila, gcrmin.ant remin-a, 
crescunt germina’), Tertulb'an, and St. Augtuti.nr, In 
poetry, Pl-iutus, Tcrenrc, the tragedian'!. Enniu?, Cicero 
show similar tendencies; Virgil uses riicto.rical rhynw 
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often, with much charm. When the Christian hymn- 
form began to supersede quantitative verse, conscious 
poetic rhyme developed. Sedulius and Venantius For- 
tunatus (sth and 6th centuries) first used it extensively, 
but its full development came only in the eleventh cen- 
tury, together with that of the ‘leonine’ hexameter with 
disyllabic rhyme (found occasionally in Virgil and other 
classical poets). 

E. Wolfflin, in AiisgeviShlte Schriften (1933); E. Norden, 
Kumtprosa (1913); J. Marouzeau, TraiU de stylistique appliquie au 
Latin (193s); W. J. Evans, AUitteraiio Latina (1921); F. J. E. Raby, 
Christian Latin Poetry (1927), with useful bibliography; F. Brittain, 
The Medieval Latin and Romance Lyric (1937). R- G- A. 

ASSOS, an impregnable site on the Gulf of Adramyt- 
tium, facing south towards Lesbos (it was originally 
colonized from Methymna) and controlling the coast 
road. The harbour is artificial. The public buildings 
rose in terraces on the steep hill-side in a unified archi- 
tectural scheme ; impressive fortifications are still extant. 
Except in the fourth century b.c. the history of Assos is 
inseparable from the general history of the Troad. Ario- 
barzanes was besieged here in 365. Subsequently Her- 
meias made Assos the centre for a school of PJatonists, 
amongst whom Aristotle was numbered. It was the 
birthplace of the Stoic philosopher Cleanthes. 

D. E. W. W. 

ASSYRIA (Greek and Roman), the name applied by 
Herodotus (i. 178, 185, etc.), Xenophon (Cyr. 2. 5) and 
later writers (e.g. Pliny) to the whole country between 
the Armenian and Iranian mountains and the Syro- 
Arabian desert. More properly, Assyria denoted the 
ancient kingdom on the Upper Tigris, bounded on the 
north and east by the Masius range and the Kurdish 
hills — the centre of the great Assyrian Empire (c. 1000- 
612 B.C.). In the Parthian period the kingdom of Adia- 
bene (q.v.) comprised most of the old territory of Assyria ; 
in A.n. 1 15 Trajan formed the province of Assyria, but 
this was abandoned by Hadrian. Assyria was a satrapy 
of the Sassanid Empire. Part of the Parthian city of 
Asshur, the ancient capital, can be reconstructed from 
excavations on the site. 

\V. Andrae, Das vticdererstandene Assur, 1938. M. S. D. 

ASTARTE, see APHRODITE, paras, i and 5. 

ASTERIA, in mythology, sister of Leto (q.v.), mother, 
by Perses, of Hecate (q.v.). Being pursued by Zeus 
(Callimachus, Del. 38; Hyginus, Fab. 53, and several 
other authors; Nonnus, Dion. 2. 125, says it was 
Poseidon), who was in love with her, she turned into a 
quail, leaped into the sea (or was thrown into it), and 
then became Ortygia, i.e. Quail Island, afterwards Delos; 
the time and occasion of her turning into a quail are 
variously told. As her name means Starry, it appears as 
if the story were put together from disparate elements, 
perhaps an idea that the island was originally a falling 
star, i.e. meteorite, and also a desire to explain its alleged 
old name. See for more material Schirmcr in Roscher’s 
Lexikon, s.v. H. J. R. 

ASTEROPEj see sterope. 

ASTRAGALUS. Knucklebones (dcrTpdyoAoO were used 
especially by Greek women, in various simple games such 
as children now play with stones, and were also employed 
as dice. The four long faces of the knucklebones were of 
different shapes, one flat, one irregular, one concave, and 
one convex, and in dicing these had the value respectively 
of I, 6, 3, 4. F. A. \V. 

ASTROLOGY. Ancient astronomy sought to reduce to 
mathematical order the apparent motions of the heavenly 
bodies. Astrology was concerned with the supposed 
effects of these heavenly bodies on human destinies. Its 


fundamental faith was that a universal ‘sympathy’ binds 
heaven to earth. And, as astronomy by prolonged obser- 
vation had learned to predict the recurrence of heavenly 
phenomena, astrology professed to be a science which 
could forecast the earthly happenings wliich depend 
on the heavenly. This view of things, with its blend 
of religious and scientific elements, was first elaborated 
in the temples of Mesopotamia, and spread thence to 
Egypt. It had no great influence on Greek life until 
after the death of Alexander, when Greeks and Orientals 
mingled in the kingdoms of the Seleucids and Ptolemies. 
From this time on it became an increasingly important 
factor in the civilization of Greece and Rome, reaching 
its apogee in Imperial times, and affecting every level of 
society. It is only the underworld of astrology that is 
represented by the casters of horoscopes, the Chaldaei 
and maihentatid, assailed by Roman magistrates and 
satirists. At its highest it commanded the ardent alle- 
giance of the best minds of the ancient world. Hardly 
a branch of ancient culture remained unaffected byjt. 
The Stoic philosophers, trained in Greek thought, par- 
tially secularized this ancient temple wisdom, but gave 
it fresh currency. The astronomers Hipparchus and 
Ptolemy believed in it. It affected medicine profoundly. 
It found poetical expression in the Astronomica of Mani- 
h'us and architectural embodiment in the Pantheon. It 
supplemented tire lus Civile by the concept of Natural 
Law. See also fate, para. 7. 

A brilliant short account will be found in F. Cumont, Les Reltgiont 
orientales dans le paganisme romain^ (1929)^ ch. 7, where full bibllo* 
graphical information is supplied. The same writer's VRgypte des 
astTologues (1937) gives striking demonstration of the fresh light 
thrown on the ancient world by the progress of this branch of study. 


ASTRONOMY. The Ionian Greeks obtained their 
first astronomical knowledge from Egypt and Babylon. 
Thales (c. 624-547 b.c.) probably learnt from Egypt the 
division of the solar year into 365 days and the inequality 
of the astronomical seasons ; he wrote on the solstices and 
equinoxes. He advised mariners to sail by the Little Bear 
rather than the Great Bear. He learnt from the Babylo- 
nians the period of 223 lunations after which eclipses 
recur; this enabled him to prophesy the solar eclipse of 
28 May 585 B.c. The Doxographers (q.v.) attribute to him 
many other things which it is not likely that he knew. 
Anaximander (q.v., c. 611-546 B.C.) put forward a re- 
markable theory of the evolution from a vortex of our 
universe and of an infinite number of worlds; for him 
the heavenly bodies consisted of opaque circular rin^ 
with fire shining through at one opening; the earth is 
poised aloft supported by nothing ; it is like a tambounne 
in shape. Anaximander brought from Babylon the polos 
and the gnomon or sun-dial (Hdt. 2. 109). He was the 
first to speculate on the sizes and distances of the sun 
and moon ; he was the first who ventured to draw a map 
of the inhabited earth. Pythagoras and Parmenides de- 
clared that the earth is spherical; Pythagoras held Aat 
there were antipodes (Diog. Laert. 8. 26) ; he recognized 
that the sun, moon, and planets revolve in circles of their 
own in a sense contrary to that of the daily rotation 
(Theon of Smyrna, p. 150). Later the Pythagoreans 
made the earth also to be a planet revolving, like the 
others, about the ‘central fire’ (Arist. De Caelo, Simplicius, 
Aetius 2. 7. 7, etc.) ; the ‘harmony of the spheres’ was 
their doctrine (Arist. Metaph. 986''!, etc.). Anaxagoras 
(q.v.) held that the heavenly bodies were thrown off from 
a central revolving mass by centrifugal force (Act. 2. S3)} 
that the sun is a red-hot stone and the _ moon e.wth 
(Hippol. Haer. i.-8); that the moon receives its light 
from the sun (Plato,- Cratylus, 409 a). In 433“43* 
Melon put forward the ‘19-year cycle’ consisting of 235 
months, makingthe year 365-i')r days. Callippus (q.v. 2) m 
330-329 substituted a 76-year cycle giving 940 months, 
containing 27,759 days and making the year 365} days 
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(Gcminus, Jsagoge 8. 57-60). Plato’s astronomy in the 
main followed that of Pythagoras (Resp. 10. 61^17, 
Timaeus 37 d-c, 38 c-d, 40 b-^), but he is said in later 
years to have repented of placing the earth in the centre 
(Plut. Qtiaesl. Plat. 8. i, Numa ii). Plato realized 
the apparent irregularities in the movements of the 
planets {Tim, 40 b-d). Eudoxus explained the move- 
ments of the planets by an elegant system of simul- 
taneously revolving concentric spheres (Arist. Metaph. 
io73>>i7-io74'‘i5, Simpl. on De Caclo 496-7 Heib.). 
Callippus modified the system by adding further spheres. 
Aristotle himself tried to turn the theoretical into a 
mechanical system (ibid.). Hcraclides of Pontus (q.v. 5, 
c. 388-315 B.c.) declared that tlie sun and the fixed stars 
are stationary, but that the earth revolves about its axis 
in about 24 hours (Simpl. on De Caclo 444. 31-445. 5 
Heib.). He also held that Mercury and Venus revolve 
about the sun like satellites (Chalcidius on Timaeus, 
ch. 110). Aristarchus (q.v. 1) was the first to put forward 
a heliocentric hypothesis with the earth also revolving 
round the sun (Archimedes, Sand-reckoner) ; his treatise 
On the sizes and distances of the sun and moon assumes 
the geocentric standpoint. Sclcucus of Scleuceia sup- 
ported Aristarchus’ heliocentric hypothesis (Plut. Quaest. 
Plat. 8. i). Apollonius (q.v. 2) of Perga discussed the 
hypotheses of eccentric circles and epicycles respectively 
for explaining the phenomena (Ptol. Sy/itaxis 12. i). 
Autolycus (q.v. 2) of Pitane is the author of the earliest 
extant mathematical text-book in Greek, On the moving 
sphere, which is closely akin to the Phaenomena of Euclid, 
and of another treatise On risings and settings. Eudoxus 
(q.v. i) wrote two astronomical works, the Mirror {“Evenr- 
rpov) and Phaenomena, to which Aratus was indebted for 
many of the data in his poem the Phaenomena (see Hippar- 
chus In Arati et Eudoxi phaenomena i. 2, 2). Hipparchus 
(q.v, 3), the greatest of the Greek astronomers, bom at 
Nicaea in Bithynia, belongs to the second century B.c. 
Apart from his Commentary on the Phaeixomata of 
Eudoxus and Aratus, his astronomy is knowm to us 
through Ptolemy’s Syntaxis. He worked upon the 
hypotheses of eccentric circles and epicycles, on a geo- 
centric system. He was the first to make systematic 
use of trigonometry; he compiled a Table of Chords in 
a Circle. He made great improvements in the instruments 
used for observ.ations ; he compiled a catalogue of 850 
stars; he discovered the Precession of the Equinoxes. 
Finally Ptolemy (q.v. 3, c. A.D. 150) wrote his p-cat 
Syntaxis (originally called MaOrjpariKti cnWa^ij), giving 
definitive form to Hipparchus’ astronomy, dealing very 
fully with the eccentric and cpicj’cle h>'pothescs and 
including a definite theory of the motions of the five 
planets. T. H, 

ASTURES, a tribe of north-western Spain, holding the 
northern coastline between the Calincci and the Cantabri, 
and re.-iching south across the mountains to the Durius 
(Douro). Before their conquest by Augustus they were 
knovm as rude and predatojy highlanders. The Augustan 
census estimated 240,000 free men divided between 
the Transmontani of the north and the Augustani of 
the SQutli. Pacified by Roman legions (26-19 ti.c.), the 
Asturcs furnished gold, chrysocolla, minium, horses, 
and auxiliary troops. Asturia was but slowly and par- 
tially romanized. Pliny mentions only one municipality, 
Asturica Augusta {Astorga) *urbs magnifica’. An intri- 
cate road system, to aid transport of minerals, was con- 
structed by the emperors from Augustus to Gratian. 

A. Scl-.u'.ttti, Lei Cas.’afrer y Aiuitts (lOAi)- 1 - }■ 

AST\’ANAX or Scamandrius (II. 6. 402), in mythology, 
young son of Hector and Andromache (qq.v.). At tS»c 
capture of Trov he was thing from the 'sails by Xcopto- 
Icmu* (q.v,: Little lliaJ, fr. 19 .Allen) or killed by 
Odysitua (lliu Penis). 


ASTYDAMAS, the name of two poets of the fourth 
century B.C., father and son. The father was the son 
of Morsimus the son of Philocles (nephew of Aeschylus) 
(Suidas, S.V.). It is uncertain to which some of the 
records about ‘Astj’damas’ refer. One of the two was a 
pupil of Isocrates (436-338 B.C.) in rhetoric before he 
became a poet. The elder produced his first play in 
398 B.C., and one of the tsvo (probably the son) won his 
first victory in 372 (Marm. Par. 71). The elder is said 
to_ have lived to the age of sixty (Diog. Lacrt. 2. 43 ; 
Diod. Sic. 14. _ 43 . 5 )> and if this is true the inscriptional 
records (/G* ii. 2320) which note Dionysiac \nctorics in 
341 with the Achilles, Athamas, and Antigone, and in 
340 with the Parthenopaeus and Lycaon must refer to 
the son, and the ascription by Suidas and Photius of 
the Parthenopaeus to the father must be a mistake. The 
Athenians were so delighted with this play that they 
erected a statue to the poet in the theatre, and a frag- 
ment of the base of this survives, but he was not allowed 
to inscribe on it the conceited verses which made his 
name a byword for vanity (Suidas, s.v. aavrrjv cvan'cts). 
The son was evidently famous in his day. Aristotle notes 
(Poet. 14) that in Ivis Alcmaeon he made the hero kill liis 
mother unwittingly instead of deliberately as in the 
original legend, and Plutarch (De dor. Ath. 7) speaks 
with very high praise of the Hector. Of the two poets 
less than hventy lines in all are preserved. 

TGF 777-So. See Wilomowitz, AUchylos Interpretationen 238-0. 

A. W. P.-C. 

ASTYDAMEIA, see PELEUS. 

ASTYNOMOI, an office found mostly in the Ionian 
States. In Athens there were five for the city and five 
for the Piraeus, elected by lot for one year. Their 
principiil duties were to keep the streets clean and free 
of obstruction. They also had duties in relation to 
festivals; and in particular (at least c. 326) they enforced 
certain sumptuary laws. They could inflict small fines 
and introduce to the law courts more important cases 
within their jurisdiction. They had slaves ns assistants. 
In many States they also had harbour and market 
duties (see acoranomoi). A. W. G. 

ASTYOCHE, in m>nholog>-, sister of Pri.tm and d.iugh- 
tcr of Laomedon (qq.v.; Apollod. 3. 14G). She married 
Tclcphus (q.v.; Quint. Smym. 6. 135) and bore Eury- 
pylus, who came to tlic Trojan War and wa.s^ killed by 
Ncoptolcmus with many of his people, yvvaiujv (trexa 
dcLptnv (Od. 11. 521). This the commentators cxpl.iincd 
cither of the gift of a wife (Hermione) by Mcnelaus to 
Ncoptolcmus, or of the gift by Priam to Astyochc of the 
golden '-inc which 'vas given Tros by Zeus ns compensa- 
tion for the loss of GanjTnedes (Little Iliad, fr. 6 Allen), 
etc. Sec Eustathius in Odyss., p. 1697, 30 ff. H. J. R. 

ASYLIA means a guarantee against seizure of property 
by citizens of another State exercising the rifiht of re- 
prisal. Whenever there were no arrangements for the 
settlement of disputes between Swtes the party wronged 
claimed the right to use self-help and to seize the prop- 
erty (c.g. a ship or its cargo), not only of the offending 
party, but of other dtizens and mctics of his Swte. 
Such seizure was designated by the verb avXdn and 
related 'vords. Rights of reprisal 'verc often proclaimed 
bv one State against another. Wicn arylia was granted 
to individuals it mc.ant that wlMtcs'cr claims tlic.-e were 
against his State his person.il pna.ncrty 'v-as safe frfcu 
tcizurc at tlic hands of citizens and fciidents of the 
State bestowing arylia. Tiiis form of atylia could he 
pven to entire States. Anoth.er form, connected "ith 
a locality and not cpplring to die property of iu citizens 
abroad,* the recognition by ctiter States of the 
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inviolability of a sanctuary or a sanctuary and the city 
in •which it was located. Such sanctuaries were used as 
places of refuge; hence the later meaning of ‘asylum’. 

E. ScHesinger, Die griechische Asylie (1933), assembles the 
evidence and cites earlier literature. J. A. O. L. 

ATACINUS, see VARHO (3). 

ATALANTA C^raXdvn]), in mythology, daughter of 
lasus, son of Lycurgus of Arcadia, and Clymene, 
daughter of Minyas (ApoIIod. 3. 105), or of Schoeneus, 
son of Athamas (Hesiod, fr. 20 Rzach). Boeotian and 
Arcadian legends often show connexion, but there is no 
need to suppose two heroines of the same name here, 
for she is in all probability a by-form of Artemis (q.v.). 
She was a huntress, averse to marriage, loved by (i) 
Meleager (q.v.); Parthenopaeus was her son by him 
(Hyg. Fab. 99. i, a late story, see Rose ad loc.) ; (2) Mela- 
nion (Milanion, i.e. MeiXavtwv, Prop. i. i. 9), her first 
cousin (Apollod., ibid.), or Hippomenes. She would 
marry no one who could not beat her in a foot-race (in 
Hyg. Fab. 185. 2, she follows the suitor and spears him 
if she can catch him; perhaps a reminiscence of a reli- 
gious rite, see Rose ad loc.). Melanion, or Hippomenes, 
got three golden apples from Aphrodite and delayed her 
by throwing them, thus winning. Their son was Par- 
thenopaeus in most accounts. But (by the anger of 
Aphrodite, to whom he forgot to pay his vow, Ov. Met. 
10. 681 ff.) he lay with her in a holy place (Apollod. 108, 
Hyg., ibid. 6, Ov., ibid. 686); for this impiety they were 
turned into lions. In some versions (as Prop. 1. i. 9) 
there is no race, but Melanion wins Atalanta’s affection 
when hunting with her, H. J. R. 

ATARGATIS (Aramaic ‘Atar-'Ata, according to Ron- 
zevalle ‘the divine ‘Ata’: cf. the epithet ayvij applied 
to her at Delos) or Derceto, the goddess of Hieropolis- 
Bambyce in Syria. Her temple, rebuilt c. 300 b.c. by 
Stratonice, wife of Seleucus I, ■was plundered by Anti- 
ochus IV and by Crassus, but was still in Lucian’s day 
one of the greatest and holiest in Syria. Her consort 
was Hadad ; his throne was flanked by bulls, that of A. 
by lions. At Ascalon, A. was represented as half woman, 
half fish. Fish and doves were sacred to her; the myth 
records that, having fallen into a lake, A. was saved by 
the fish ([Eratosth.] Cat. 38), or, in another version, 
that A. was changed into a fish, and her daughter Semi- 
ramis into a dove (Diod. Sic. 2. 4. 2-6 ; 2. 20. 1-2 ; Ov. 
Met. 4. 44-8). Late in the third century B.c. her oilt 
appears in Egypt, Macedon, and, with civic status, at 
Phustyon in Aetolia and (early 2nd c.) at Thuria in 
Messenia. Natives of Hieropolis founded a shrine on 
Delos in 128-127, of which Athens soon took control. 
A was worshipped also in a number of other Hellenic 
cities, whereas in the West (apart from Rome, where 
Nero favoured her for a while) only a few dedications, 
from Italy, the Danubian provinces, and England, have 
been found. Since A. was primarily a fertility goddess, 
the Greeks often recognized in her a form of Aphrodite, 
but generally she •svas simply the ‘Syrian Goddess’. 
Astrologers identified her with the constellation Virgo, 
and a third-century ‘creed’ found in England (C/L vii. 
759) accepts the dea Syria as one of several names or 
manifestations of the universal goddess. At Thuria her 
cult included mysteries. Lucian, De Dea Syria, describes 
the cult in Syria; Apuleius, Met. 8-9, ^e life of her 
■wandering Galli. See EUNUciis, religious ; fish, sacred ; 

MKIRAGYRTIS. 

C. Clemen, Lvkians Schri/t Cber die syrische Guttin (1938); 

F. Cumont, PW, s.v. 'Atargatis', ‘Dea Syria’, Dar.-Sap. s.v, ‘Syria 
Dea'; S. Ronaevalle, M/langes de I'Univertiti Saint Joseph (Bey- 
routh), 1940; P. Roussel, DAos Colonic Ashinienne (1916), 252-70; 
F. R. Walton, Reallexikor.f. Aniike u. Christentum, s.v. ‘Atargatis’ 

F. R. W. 


ATEj the personification of infatuation or moral blind- 
ness, in wWch right and wrong, advantageous and min- 
ous conduct cannot be distinguished. She is the subject 
of an elaborate allegory in II. 19. 90 ff., the earliest in 
Greek, where she is daughter of Zeus (an early instance 
of the problem of the moral responsibility of Deity). 
She is daughter of Strife and sister of Lawlessness (Hes. 
Theog. 230). H. J. R. 

ATEIUS PRAETEXTATUS PHILOLOGUS, 

Lucius, one of tlie chief scholars of the Ciceronian age. 
Bom at Athens, he bekame a captive of war in 86 B.c., 
was brought to Rome and manumitted. He claimed to 
have written 800 books on all lands of subjects {miscel- 
lanea, vXt)) and took the name Philologus as an indication 
of his interests. According to Suetonius {Gram. 10) he 
helped Sallust by compiling a Breviarium Rerum Romana- 
Tum and Asinius Pollio by advising about the style of his 
history. Festus mentions his Liber Glossematonim and 
Charisius a work entitled An amaverit Didun Aeneas. 

G. Funaioli, Gramm. Rom. Frag., 137-41; Teuffcl, §211, i; 
Schanz-Hosius, § 195, 6. J. F. M. 

ATEIUS, see also capito. 

ATELLANA sc. FABULA, the Roman ‘Punch-and- 
Judy’, an improvised, masked performance; its stock 
characters were Maccus, ‘Clown’, Pappus, ‘Gaffer’, 
Bucco, ‘Fatcheeks’, Dossennus, ‘Hunchback’ (?)(? iden- 
tical with Manducus, ‘Champ-jaws’). Perhaps developed 
from the Doric farce of Magna Graecia (cf. burlesque 
element) in the Oscan to^wns of Campania, especially 
Atella. It achieved early popularity in Rome, where its 
performance came to be monopolized by amateurs (?). 
It became literary in the hands of Pomponius_ and 
Novius (qq.v. ; temp. Sulla); survitdng fragments illus- 
trate its coarseness. Later performed by professionals 
as occasional interlude. 

Schanz-Hosius i. 245-53 ; A. NicoU, Masks, Mimes and Mirada 
(1931 ! popular account, illustrated). W. B. 

ATESTE, the modem Este in Venetia, twenty-five miles 
from Padua. Until the sixth century a.d. the Adige, 
which is now nine miles to the south, flowed through 
Este. This aided a commerce, which was partly sea- 
borne, with all the head of the Adriatic. From 8oo_ to 
200 B.c. the Atestines formed a very important trading 
community, rivalling the Bolognese, with whom they 
had culturally and racially very much in common. 
Ateste and Bononia became equally renowned for their 
metal-work. They were the Birmingham and Sheffield 
of Iron-Age Italy. The trade of Ateste .was especially 
transalpine ; its products can be traced from Camiola to 
the Brenner. A noticeable efflorescence of style tmder 
Etruscan influence c. 500 B.c. died down when the north 
Etruscan colonies were destroyed by the Gauls a century 
later. Ateste, never conquered by Gauls or Romans, 
retained its independence till 184 B.c., when it was 
peaceably annexed. D. R.-MacI. 

ATHAMAS, in mj^hology, son of Aeolus (q.v. 2) and 
a character in a variously told story of a stepmother s 
cruelty (Stith Thompson, S3 1). He married first Nephcle 
(a cloud-goddess), then Ino daughter of Cadmus (q.v.; 
the order is reversed in Philostephanus ap. schol. II. ?• 
86 ; Hyg. Fab. 4, professedly from Euripides, introduce 
a ^rd tvife, Themisto, but omits Nephele). Nephcle 
bore him Phrixus and Helle, and Ino in her turn 
Learchus and Melicertes. Ino was jealous of her 
stepchildren, and therefore caused the sced-com to be 
roasted; when it consequently failed to grow, and 
Delphi was consulted, she induced the messengers on 
their return to say that the sacrifice of Phrixus and 
Helle, or Phrixus alone, was demanded. Nephcle saved 
them, or him, by means of a golden-fleeced ram given 
by Hermes; the ram brought Phrixus to Colchis, where 
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he married Chalciopc, daughter of Aeetes. Hello fell 
into the strait thenceforth named Hellespont (q.v.) after 
her. Sec further argonauts. In Hyginus, loc. cit., 
Themisto tries to murder the stepchildren and fails in 
tlic same manner as Aedon (q.v.): cf. Stith Thompson, 
K1611. See Hyg. Fab. 1-5; Apollod. i. 80 ff.; Ov. 
Fatli 3. 851 ff.; [Eratosthenes] 19; Hyg. Poet. Astr. 

2. 20; schol. German. Aral., pp. 79, 142 Breysig. 
Several of these say that the ram became the constellation 
Aries. Cf. Pickard-Cambridge in Powell, Neva Chapters 
iii. 97. The rest of Athamas’ story is less folk-talc and 
more myth. Because Ino had nursed Dionysus, Hera 
drove Athamas and her mad ; Athamas killed Lcarchus, 
Ino ran from him carrying Mclicertes, leaped into the 
sea, and she and her son were transformed into deities, 
Lcucothca and Palaemon (Apollodorus and Hyginus, 
supra; Ov. Met. 4. 416 ff.; Rose, Handbk. Gk. Myth. 
150 and authorities there cited). 

At Halos in the Thessalian Achaia, the senior member 
of the clan claiming descent from Athamas was sacrificed 
to Zeus Laphystios if he entered the city hall. This was 
explained as retribution for Athamas’ joining Ino in 
plotting against Phrixus (Hdt. 7. 197. i). H. J. R. 

ATHEISM. 'Denial of the gods’ (to vofil^eiv Oeovs 
[elcai], J. Tate in CR 1. 3 and li. 3) might mean atheism 
in the modem sense or a distaste for pagan mythology 
compatible with deep religious faith. The earliest motive 
for it was the moral inadequacy of the gods as depicted 
by Homer and Hesiod. Thus Xenophanes (q.v.) ad- 
duced the crimes imputed to them, and added that men 
everywhere created gods in their own image. Yet he 
upheld the existence of the divine, and taught a kind of 
pantheism. However, in the fifth century Ionian specu- 
lation and the Sophistic movement did make possible 
the doubt or denial of any form of dciti'. aOeos later 
became the term for this philosophical atheism (but see 
below). Of famous thinkers prosecuted for doc^eia in 
this century, though political motives usually played 0 
part in such prosecutions, Anaxagoras (q.v.) was a 
rationalist who sought to explain everything by natural 
causes and doubtless (though positive evidence is lacking) 
an atheist in the modem sense. Protagoras’ (q.v.) posi- 
tion was strictly agnostic. Socrates (q.v.) is a more 
complex case. Perhaps the gods of his personal belief 
were not those of the State, but he conformed to official 
cults and was a man of deep religious feelings, sure of 
divine guidance. Often quoted for positive atheism is 
the fragment of the Sis^’phus of Critias (q.v., fr. 23 Diels), 
which describes the gods as human inventions in the 
interests of law. Among the poets, Pindar defends the 
tradition by gently purging the mj-ths of them crudities, 
Euripides exclaims against the folly of believing in such 
gods. Atheism was attributed to other contemporary 
philosophers, and Plato’s attack in Laics 10 suggests 
tliat it was widespread in the next century. Aristotle’s 
intellectual conception of divinit>’ left no room for the 
traditional personal gods {Metaph, A 8 fin.), and tltc 
theological argument started in the Socratic schools led 
naturally to scepticism, and in one case at least — Thco- 
dorus the CjTcnaic — to actual atheism. 

Besides ’unbelieving', dOcos meant 'abandoned by the 
gods’, wicked, godless. (See lexica and K. Latte in ARW 
sx. 264.) The question of belief had not in general the 
importanccwhichit has to-day (cf. A. D. Nock, Conversion 
(>933). P. >0 f.). and the word tended to be a term of 
abuse ratltcr than a re.isoned description, c.g. os applied 
to the Christians (Nock, Salhislius (19:6), p. lx.xxviii). 
Yet cf. also Theoph.rastus in Porph. Ahst. 2.7 and Plut.arch 
De Sugmf., where dOed-rqs is disimssed and defined as_n 
'l.".ck of scrwitivencis to the dirinc’; also evidence in 
P. Cumont, L'Siypte dts astrologies (1937). P- >35- 

In emml. ter A. P. D.rtchnwn.-., Ashtim in 


ATHENA {'AOava, ’AByso], 'AOrjvair)(-a), 'AOtjvS.). The 
patron goddess of Athens in Attica and Athens in Bocotia, 
also extensively worshippedin many othcrplaces in Greece 
proper and the colonies and islands. There is no reason- 
able doubt that she is originally pre-Hellenic. Her name 
shows the non-Greek suffix -na found also, e.g., in 
MvKjjvai; her most famous cult, that at Athens on the 
Acropolis, is on the site of a hlycenacan palace, the 
‘house of Erechtheus’ of Odysse^< 7. 81, cf. J/iad 2. 549; 
hence her constant association with other heroes, as 
Tydeus, Diomedes, and Odysseus. In Minoan fashion, 
she takes on occasion tlic form of a bird, as Od. 3. 371-2 
(^e owl, though regularly associated with her in classical 
times, is not the only bird with which she is connected 
in cult). Her peculiar cult-statues, female yet fully 
armed, resemble the Mycenaean shielded goddess 
(Ath. Mitt. xx.wii (1912), p. 129(1. and plate viii, 
often reproduced elsewhere). The conclusion is hardly 
avoidable (Nilsson, Die Anfangc dcr Gottin Athene 
(1921); Minoan-Mycenaean Religion, 417 ff.) that she is 
the tutelary goddess of Cretan and Mycenaean princes, 
especially the latter, retained in popular cult when tlie 
ancient citadels came to be reserved for the gods and 
not for rulers. Presumably she had been fervently 
worshipped by the subjects of those princes; at all 
events, she continued to hold a very high rank and to 
develop in several directions. 

2. Besides her connexion with citadels, and conse- 
quently with cities (c.g. Verg. Eel. 2. 61-2; rec 2Eus), 
she has a rather decided association with water, hence . 
her epithet Tritogencia, whereof the first two syllables 
have something to do W’ith water, though their exact 
meaning is unknown (cf. Famcll, op. cit. infra, 265 ff.). 
This, however, did not result in her becoming a deity 
of the sea, even by w.ay of Athens’ naval power; tlic 
hold of Poseidon was probably too strong. 

3. She is regularly regarded as virgin.* That she is 
interested in fertility, both animal and vegetable, is not 
remarkable; she is a goddess of the State and on such 
increase its continued existence depends. 

4. Her most conspicuous functions arc perhaps those 
connected with war. She has a certain tendency to 
become a war-goddess in general, a kind of female Arcs, 
ns in Iliad 17. 39S, where she is coupled with him as an 
expert in battles and liable to violent wrath; neither of 
them could have 'found fault with’ the fury' of the con- 
test over the body of Patroclus. Normally, however, she 
is warlike in the sense that she fights for, or leads to 
battle, her chosen people, or hero (as Diomedes, 11 . 5. 
856, where she guides his spear into Arcs’ (l.ank; Eur. 
Heracl. 349-50, where, though Hera leads the Argives, 
Athena leads Athens to fight against them). Or she 
protects them, ns a strong warrior might a weaker one 
(Solon, fr. 3. 3-4 Diehl), though this docs not refer only 
to war but to shielding Atlicns against all dangers, 
licnee also she is the inventor of sundry warlike imple- 
ments, as the war-chariot (Hymn. Horn. Ven. 13) and 
tlic trumpet (she was called HdXniyS in Argos, Pnus. 

2. 21. 3). . . , 

5. But, being female and goddc-ss of that city which 
was perhaps nearer than any other in Greece to being 
industrialized, she is also a patroness of arts and crafts. 
Among these, spinning and v.-eaving take a prominent 
place, as might be expected, and in general she is the 
godde-ss of women’s work (Hymn. Horn. Fen. 14-1$)- 
But her influence extends much further th.m this, for 
all manner of handicraftsmen worship her, or retrard 
her as their teacher, as potters (Ps.-Hdt. I 'tf. Horn. 32; 
the scene is Samoa, {ndicati.ng fh.it such worehip of 
Athena is in no tray purely .Attic), goldsmitlis (OJ. 6. 

• Ifrr T.'Ifin title of ntoJ reran r.o more th»n :Krt 
ef. ihr stranrr lldrt •.MiiJ*. 'Vrife'. «e/i 
err'-irJ tn Hrra fq v.), en.! trr Fstari!. jsr i:., 5" tf. E-lefiS.r, 
/Iwa-'.-.V AVjJ.A-k-nt (itne), ifj fJ- 
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233, again ■wholly unconnected with Athens). In Athens 
the Chalceia (literally the festival of smiths, was 

held in her honour, though Hephaestus seems to have 
had some share in it (Deubner, p. 35 f.). It is in such 
connexions as this that her title Ergane, ‘the work- 
woman’, is especially appropriate, and here also that her 
functions overlap to some extent those of Hephaestus, 
thus explaining their mythical connexion; see below. 
She is on occasion goddess of medicine also, since that 
is a highly skilled occupation, but this seems to be a 
development rather of Minerva (q.v. ; see O v. Fasti 3 . 827). 

6. Identifications between Athena and foreign god- 
desses are fairly numerous, e.g. Neith in Egypt (Plato, 
Tim. 21 e), a Libyan goddess whose name is unkno'wn 
(Hdt. 4. 180. 2), and, most familiar, the Italian Minerva. 
It is not always possible to tell what caused the identifi- 
cation. Of Greek goddesses subordinate to her, the best 
kno'wn is Nike, whose temple on the Acropolis is one of 
the best preserved; she also had some connexion with 
Hygieia, whose name she bore as a title (Pans. i. 23. 4). 

7. That she became ultimately allegorized into a 
personification of wisdom is a not unnatural develop- 
ment of her patronage of skill; she passes from one 
sense of oo^ta to another. The process has already 
begim in Hesiod {Theog. 886 ff.), where Metis, i.e. 
Good Counsel, is her mother (cf. Rose, Folklore (1935), 

27 f-)- 

8. The principal myth concerning her is her birth, 
without mother (but cf. Hesiod, above), from the head 
of Zeus. It was fully developed by the time of Pindar 
{ 01 . 7. 35; cf. scholiast there); ^us’ head was split 
■with an axe by Hephaestus (or some other deity, the 
details varying in different accounts), and the goddess 
sprang out, fully armed and uttering her war-cry. 
Helios, adds Pindar, let his sons in Rhodes know of 
this, so that they might be the first to sacrifice to the 
new power. They did so, but in such haste that they 
forgot to take fire with them, and so offered the victims 
unbumed, whence, as Athena was pleased -with their 
devotion, the custom continued at her shrine among 
them. This is the goddess of Hindus, probably not 
originally Athena at all, who is not worshipped in this 
fashion, not being a chthonian goddess. 

9. The above is no doubt a Rhodian myth; the 
following is Athenian. Hephaestus desired to marry her, 
and Zeus consented, but gave her leave to repulse his 
attentions. They struggled together, and his seed fell on 
the earth, which thus became fertile and in due season 
produced a boy. Athena took charge of the infant 
(possibly she was originally his actual mother, see 
above), hid him in a chest guarded by serpents and 
gave it to the daughters of Cecrops to keep, with 
instructions not to open it. They disobeyed, and at 
the sight of the serpents (or whatever the chest con- 
tained; chests are very common receptacles of sacred 
objects which must not be looked at at all, or only after 
some rite of initiation) they were so terrified that they 
leaped off the Acropolis and so perished. The child was 
called Erichthonius and remained a favourite of Athena 
(Rose, Handb. Gk. Myth.* no and references). In Attica 
also she strove with Poseidon for ownership of the 
land; she produced the olive-tree, thus outdoing the 
miracles which he performed, and won the contest; see 
POSEIDON. 

10. That she was originally thought of as therio- 
morphic is not proved but suggested by her stock 
epitliet yXavK&TTis (‘bright-eyed’ or ‘owl-faced’?). 

Useful collections of facts and references, Famell, Culls of the 
GreeftSto/ci,i.2j8ff.,andtheIargerclassicaldictionaries. Atticcults, 
L. Deubner, Attische Feste (1932), 9 ff.; non-Attic, M. P. Nilsson. 
Griechische Feste (1906) 84 ff. H. J. R. 

ATHENAEUM, Hadrian’s famous institute for lectures 
and recitations by rhetors and other literary men. Aure- 
lius Victor (CtiM. 14) calls it ‘ludum ingenuarum artium’. 


ATHENAEUS (i) (fl. c. a.d. 200), of Naucratis in 
Egypt. His only extant work, AenrvoaoijtiaTal (‘The 
Learned Banquet’), was probably completed after the 
death of Commodus in a.d. 192 (ib. 537 f); other 
chronological inferences are uncertain. It belongs to the 
polyhistoric variety of the symposium form {see S^VRIPO- 
siuM literature), practised earlier by Aristoxenus and 
Didymus. It is now in fifteen books (originally perhaps 
30) ; there is also an Epitome, which covers existing gaps. 
At the ‘banquet’, which extends over several days, philo- 
sophy, literatmre, law, medicine, and other interests are 
represented by a large number of guests, who in some 
cases bear historical names (e.g. Galen and Ulpian of 
Tyre) ; a Cynic philosopher is introduced as a foil. The 
symposiac framework, if not devoid of occasional hu- 
mour, is artistically far below the Platonic standard, 
though recalling certain passages of Plato ; it is subordi- 
nate in interest to the collections of excerpts which are 
introduced into it. These relate to all the materials and 
accompaniments of convivial occasions ; they are drawn 
from a vast number of authors, especially of the Middle 
and New Comedy, who are otherwise unrepresented; 
they are valuable both as literature and as illustrating 
earlier Greek manners. The order of these extracts 
sometimes suggests the use of lexica (Didymus, Pamphi- 
lus) or of SiSaoKaMai {see didascalia) ; but A. has col- 
lected much independently from the great writers ; it is 
often difficult to judge which method he has pursued. 

Ancient source: Suidas. Text: G. Kaibel (Teubner, 1887-90). 
Text and translation: C. B. Gulick (Loeb, 1927-41), 7V0I5. Com- 
mentary: J. Schweighauser (1801-7). Criticism: R. Hirzcl, Dialog 
(189s) ii. 3S2. F. Rudolph, Philol. Suppl. vi (1891) (sources); K. 
Mengis, Stud. Gesch. Kult. Alt. x (1920) (composition); C. A. Bapp, 
Leipz. Stud, viii (1885) (music and lyric); K. Zepcrnick, PInlol, 
Ixxvii (1921) (trustivorthiness). W. M. E. 

ATHENAEUS (2), author of an extant work on siege- 
engines {Uepl fn])(oyrjiiaT(uv) may probably be dated in the 
second century b.c. 

Ed. R. Schneider, Abh. d. Gesellsch. d. Wissensch. zu GSitingen 
(Ph.-hi5t. Kl.) N.F. 12 (1912). 

ATHENAEUS (3) of Attaleia practised medicine in 
Rome under Claudius (a.d. 41-54). Like many other 
physicians of that time he foimded a new school, that 
of the Pneumatists. Imbued with Stoic ideas, but well 
trained in philosophy in general, Athenaeus assumed as 
basic elements the four qualities, together with ihepneuma 
as the fifth. Health and disease he explained through 
their etikrasia (good temperament) and dyskrasia (bad 
temperament). His physiology was dependent on An- 
stotle. Details of his pathology are unkno^wn. His system 
apparently was important in its speculative formulation 
rather than in its practical consequences. Athenaeus, 
who considered medical knowledge as part of general 
education, devised most elaborate dietetic rules, in which 
he included pedagogical as well as medical precepts, 
differentiated according to the different stages of life. 
The ideas of Athenaeus wete highly estimated by 
Galen. 

Text: Fragments from Oribasius, Veterum et Clarorum Medicorum 
Graecorum Opuscula; Ch. F. Matthaei, Mosque (1808), not complete. 
Literature: M. Wellmann, 'Die pneumatische Schule’, Phil, birden. 
1895, PTV ii. Z034; no clear distinction between Athenaeus and the 
teaching of hia followers, whose importance seems exaggerated; a. 
also T. C. Allbutt, Greek Medicine in Rome (1921); for the early 
history of Pneumatic theories, E. Neustadt, Hermes 1909; W. Joegw, 
Hermes 1913; Allbutt, loc. cit. 224. h. E. 

ATHENS CAOrjvai) (Historical Outline). The Athe- 
nian claim to ‘autochthony’ had at least this much truth, 
that Attica was comparatively little disturbed at the time 
of the Dorian and Boeotian migrations. The tradition 
that it was ruled by kings till c. 1000-900 B.c. is also 
trustworthy. We may believe as well that Attica was 
originally divided into several ‘kingdoms’, with the king 
in Athens exercising a vague suzerainty; but whether the 
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union into one State (the syiwedsm) was achieved by 
‘Theseus’ (i.c. in tlie thirteenth century) is very doubtful. 
As elsewhere in Greece the monarchy was succeeded by 
an aristocracy, when the archonship became the principal 
magistracy (see archontes). Though the archonship be- 
came an annual office in 683-682, and the Thesmothetai 
(q.v.) were instituted, the aristocracy retained and in- 
creased their control of affairs until Solon’s legislation 
(594); for they not only monopolized political office, but 
liad acquired most of the land, the peasants being re- 
duced to serfdom and sometimes slavery. An attempt by 
Cylon (c. 632) to overthrow them had failed; and Draco’s 
code (c. 624-621) left their powers untouched. In the 
ninth and eighth centuries Athens produced magnificent 
‘geometric’ pottery, in the seventh ffie crude but vigorous 
‘Early Attic’. Sculpture was comparatively littic de- 
veloped. Writing was in use from at least 700. 

2. Solon laid the foundations of democracy by estab- 
lishing economic freedom, by maldng the Ecclesia inde- 
pendent of the archons, by instituting the Heliaea and 
making the magistracies responsible to the people. He 
did not, however, secure internal peaee ; and after many 
years of struggle the popular leader Pisistratus made 
himself tyrant (first in 561-560 and finally c. 545). The 
tyranny lasted till 511, when his son Hippias was drwen 
out. The sixth century saw a remarkable development 
of Athens. Her pottery, by its technical and artistic 
excellence, practically drove its rivals from all foreign 
fields; sculpture flourished; Solon was himself the 
earliest Attic poet, and the tyrants attracted poets from 
elsewhere — ^Atliens was becoming a cultural centre. 
Material prosperity greatly increased, in agriculture, 
manufacture, and trade; many foreigners settled in 
Athens, and by 500 the population was already large. 

3i The attempt of the aristocrats to gain control after 
the expulsion of Hippias failed, and tlie reforms of 
Cleisthencs established a true democracy (sec ecclesia, 
EOULE, AREOPAGUS). An activc foreign policy was at first 
checked by an unsuccessful intervention in the Ionian 
Revolt (499) ; but the immense military and moral effort 
of Athens in two Persian wars (490 and 480-479) estab- 
lished her position ns the most energetic and enterprising 
State in Greece ; a fact, however, which soon drew her 
into rivalry with Sparta, the accepted lender. Sparta’s 
refusal to champion the Greek States which had revolted 
from Persia after 479 gave Athens her chance ; in 477 the 
Confederacy of Delos was founded, comprising most of 
the Aegean islands and the Greek cities of the Asiatic and 
Thracian coasts. The war with Persia was successfully 
continued till Cimon’s victory at the Eurymedon (e. 467). 
Athens had a severe check when she supported an Egyp- 
tian revolt (459-454); but by the peace of 449_Pcrsi3 
practically recognized the Athenian Empire, agreeing not 
to send her fleet west of Phnsclis and of the Bosporus, nor 
her army nearer than three days’ march of the Ionian 
cities. Before this, war had broken out with the Pelopon- 
nesians, in which Athens lost the battle of Tanagra_(457), 
but won the campaign, conquering Bocotia and winning 
over Phocis, and gaining victories over Corinth and 
Acgina. Meanwhile she had reduced to submission a 
few seceding States in the League; she now strengthened 
her position by improving her fleet, by cleruchies (q.v.) 
and garrisons, by a better organization of the tribute, and 
by supporting democracies against oligarchies, by en- 
couraging the States to look upon herself ns tlicir capital, 
and later by introducing her own coinage in the subject 
cities. The League had become an Athenian Empire. 
In .’,47 Bocotia and Phocis re-covered their independence; 
but by the lliirty Years’ Peace (445) the Pcloponnesiajis 
rccctgnized the Etnpirc. 

4. By the development of tragedy and later of comedy, 
history, and oratory, Athens had become indisputably 
the literary centre of Greece. During the sscend.mcy of 
Pericles, painting and sculpture flourished there as never 


before; bettveen 447 and 431 tlie Parthenon, the Propy- 
laca, and rnany other buildings were completed. Most 
Greeks eminent in art, letters, and science visited Athens, 
arid many settled there. .Socrates, himself an Athenian, 
laid the foundations of mental and moral science in an 
enduring manner, and .assured to Athens the primacy in 
philosophical studies. Trade prospered, for Athens pre- 
served the peace of the seas. But peace did not last long. 
Sparta was jealous, the rest of Greece nen’ous ; in 431 the 
Peloponnesian League and the Boeotians declared war, 
'to free Greece from the tyrant city’. The war lasted, 
with an interval of uneasy peace, for twenty-seven years. 
By 404 the whole political structure of Cimon’s and 
Pericles’ generations was in ruins: Athens was a depen- 
dant of Sparta under the heel of the Thirty Tyrants 
(q.v.), her Long Walls (q.v.) destroyed, her fleet reduced 
to a dozen ships, her population barely half its former 
total. 

5. Yet Athens made an astonishingly quick recovery. 
By 403 she had regained her democracy and her auto- 
nomy; ten years later she had a fleet, had rebuilt the 
l^ng Walls, and had successfully revolted with other 
cities against Spartan imperialism. In 377 a new mari- 
time league was formed ; in 376 Chabrias won back for 
Athens supremacy at sea. Athens supported Thebes in 
her struggle against Sparta till after Lcuctra (371), and 
later assisted Sparta against Thebes, striving for a balance 
of power. But when Philip of Macedon began his policy 
of expansion (359), Athens could not decide definitely 
between war and peace, and became involved in half- 
hearted wars. The maritime league lost its most power- 
ful members in the Social War (356-355); but Athens 
was still strong at sea and controlled the Hellespont, 
indispensable for her food supplies. Inspired by Demo- 
sthenes, Athens resisted Philip successfully in the Bos- 
porus region in 340; but after the defeat at Chacronca 
(338) she was glad to secure peace with Philip with the 
loss of the Hellespont. Overawed by Alexander in 335, 
Athens reorganized her forces during his absence in 
the East; but in the war of 323-322 she was defeated 
on land and sea. She now had to admit a Macedo- 
nian garrison in Munychia, and to modify her constitu- 
tion. It was the end of Athens as a considerable military 
power. 

6. The fourth century was a time of material pros- 
perity, and trade and manufacture had quickly revived ; 
the arts and letters (especially oratory’, at its greatest in 
Demosthenes) were as vigorous as before. Though an 
Athenian dicastcry had condemned Socrates to death in 
399 (on grounds tliat were largely political — see socrates), 
philosophy and science still flourished and under the 
leadership of Plato and Aristotle were at their height. 
But after 322, though comedy, philosophy, and physical 
and historical science continued active in Atlicns, the 
decline in creative thought began; after 300 Zeno and 
Epicurus were her greatest figures, and, recognized by 
all OS the cultural centre of the Greek world, she began 
to live on her past. Politically the story of the century 
after Alexander was one of frequent stnigclcs to rid her- 
self of Macedonian domination, often temporarily suc- 
cessful, but alway.s with the help of one or other of the 
Dladochi, who, if successful, abused his power; they all 
wanted her as an ally and a military station; she was 
finally crushed betsveen diem in the war against .Anti- 
gonus Gonam (q.v., 266-262), and her independence 
forfeited. She was free again in 228 ; and as a small .State 
had comparative pence, while Rome sves establishing her 
power in Greece. Her last independent action s'.-as when 
she sided with Mithridates against Rome. Reduced by 
Sulla nftcra siege (87-86), sb.c pleaded her glorious past; 
but he retorted that he svas there to punish rcbeli, not to 
learn ancient history. Tlierenftcr .Athens svas a cultured 
university town to which men came fro.m all parts cf the 
Roman i^pire, but svith no lu'story, and r.o creative 
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thought. See also PERSIAN wars, Peloponnesian war, 
and the articles on individual Athenians and particular 
political institutions. 

Ancient sources: theMrSi'Scs (q.v.) or special histories of Athena 
(written in the fourth and third centuries) have all been lost except 
Aristotle’s Comtituiion of Athens. Modem works: besides the 
general histories of Greece, see G. de Sanctis, Storia della repubblica 
ateniese^ (igia); M. L. W. Laistner, History of the Greek World from 
479 to 323 B.c. (1936); P. Cloch6, La Politique itranghe d’Athines 
de 404 d 33S av. J.-C. (1934); W. S. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens 
(ign); P. Graindor, Ath^es de Tibhe d Trajan (1931), Athines 
sous Hadrien (1934); J. Day, An Economic History of Athens under 
Roman Domination (U.S.A. 1942). A. W. G. 

ATHENS (Topography). There are three great build- 
ing periods in Athens: Pisistratus, Pericles, Hadrian. 
Few remains of the first are visible, but many fifth- 
century buildings had sixth-century predecessors. 

2. The centre of Athens was the Acropolis, a long 
roclcy hill, one of many in the Attic plain, easy of access 
only at the west. A Mycenaean fortress and palace 
CEpexBrjos TTVKivos Sd/tos) occupied it. There was much 
sixth-century building, which was destroyed by the 
Persians; fragments of buildings and sculpture were 
used to extend the level surface when the Acropolis 
was walled by Themistocles and extended by Cimon. 
(For the extant buildings dating from 450-400 B.c. see 
acropolis, ERECHTHEUM, PARTHENON, propylaea). The 
only considerable post-classical work on the Acropolis 
is the tower of Agrippa outside the Propylaea. 

3. Below the Acropolis to the south lies the Roman 
Odeum of Herodes Atticus (the no longer extant Odeum 
of Pericles lay east of the theatre) ; the theatre of Dionysus, 
the oldest Greek theatre, with a temple of Dionysus 
Eleuthereus; and many monuments for choregic vic- 
tories, including those of Thrasyllus, above the theatre 
on the Acropolis wall, and Lysicrates, to the east. West 
of the Acropolis is the prominent monument of Philo- 
pappus (ist c. A.D.), the Pnyx (q.v.), and many house- 
walls and foundations cut in native rock. On the eastern 
and northern slopes, various small sanctuaries in the 
rock; north-west the Areopagus, with rock-cut seats; 
under the north side of the Acropolis lay the Agora, 
recently being excavated (for identification of Bouleu- 
terion, Tholos, Metroon, and other excavated buildingssee 
H. A. Thompson, Hesperia vi, i ff.). The buildings 
adjoining the Roman Agora, to the east, are well pre- 
served (the Stoa of Attalus, Library of Hadrian, and 
Tower of the Winds, where Byron lodged). Above the 
Agora to the west is the Hephaesteum (so-called The- 
seum), a nearly complete Doric temple of mid-fifth 
century; farther on, the Dipylon (q.v.). The chief 
cemetery lay here ; other graves have been found outside 
the walls on the north, and in the Agora ; until the sixth 
century family burying-places within the inhabited area 
were in use. The walls are visible at the Dipylon and 
behind the Pnyx; fragments have been found north of 
Stadion Street. 

4. Hadrian added a new quarter towards the Ilissus, 
marked by an arch standing near the Olympieum (q.v.). 
There are many Roman remains in the Royal gardens. 
Beyond the Ilissus the modem stadium is on the site of 
the Panathenaic stadium. 

General topography: Pans. bk. i, and Frazer’s commentary; 
J. E. Harrison and M. de G. VerralJ, Mythology and Monuments 
of Ancient Athens (1890); Harrison, Primitive Athens as described 
by Thucydides (1906); E. A. Gardner, Ancient Athens (1902); 
W. Judeich, Topographie von Athen' {1931). Acropolis: M. Schedc, 
The Acropolis of Athens (Engl. Transl. 1924); M. P. Balanos, ier 
Monuments de rAcropole (sp38); O. Walter, Athen, AhropoUs (1929) 
(short guide). Early bujidings: T. Wiegand, Die arebaisehe Poros- 
architektur der AhropoUs (1904). Buildings: F. C. Penrose, The 
Principles of Athenian Architecture' (18S8); J. H. Middleton, Plans 
and Drem-ings of Athenian Buildings (1900). Building accounts; 
W. B. Dinsmoor, AfAreh. 1913, 1921. Agora: Hesperia passim. 
Theatre: E. Fichter and R. Herbig, Das Dionysos-Theater in Athen 
(*935-6). Olympieum: G. Welter, Ath. Mitt. 1922, 61 ff.; 1923, 
182 ff. Walls: F. Noack, ‘Die Maucm Athens’, Ath. Mitt. J907, 
123 ff., 437 ff. T. J. D, 


ATHLETICS. The two main branches of athletics as 
practised by the Greeks were : (i) Athletics proper, where 
the essential feature is the competition {& 6 \os) with its 
concomitant the prize ( 50 Aov), although this latter is often 
of no intrinsic value, the red prize being the honour of 
victory, (ii) Gymnastics, the training of the body by a 
system of exercises in which the naked limbs are allowed 
full play, part of that physical education which the Greeks 
closely connected with their art, music, and medicine. 
The Romans never took either of these seriously: they 
thought that training for athletics took too much time, 
and as for gymnastics they considered that nakedness in 
public was disgraceful, ‘flagiti principium’. 

2. The gymnastic exercises which the athlete prac- 
tised fall into three classes, depending respectively on 
strength of body, of leg, and of arm. To the first class 
belong boxing and wrestling, to the second running and 
jumping, to the third throwing the discus and javelin. 
The last five of these, boxing being excluded, formed 
the Greek Pentathlon, a combined competition in five 
events, arranged to suit the all-round athlete, and 
calling not only for strength but also for grace, agility, 
and skill. The foot-race was taken first and then the 
jump, the javelin, and the discus; and probably only 
those who gained a certain number of marks in these 
first four competitions were allowed to enter for the 
wrestling. 

3. There are many varieties of foot-races ; long, short, 
for men, for boys, for men in armour. In the Pentathlon 
the race may have been the diaulos, a quarter-mile, but 
there is no certainty. Nor can we judge the standard of 
performances : it is probable that the Greeks were better 
at long distances than at sprints, but the pictures of 
runners on the vases show that as far as style goes they 
were not inferior to the modems. Jumping was com- 
paratively simple, for the Greeks had neither high jump- 
ing, pole-jumping, nor hurdle-races: long jumping was 
the only form, standing and running, and this was done 
from a take-off into a pit with the help of jumping- 
weights. In throwing the javelin and the discus their 
regular traim'ng in body poise and muscular develop- 
ment gave the Greeks a great advantage over our athletes. 
The. javelin was a thin pole about 5 feet long, with a 
thong fastened near its centre. The movements in 
throwing, the short steps of the run, and the final turn 
of the body, are plainly shown in the vase-paintings. 
For throwing the discus we have Myron’s statue, the 
Discobolus. The athlete has swung the discus hack- 
wards, turning head and body to the right, and the force 
of the throw depends largely on the swing of the whole 
body. See also boxing, discus, gymnasium, rankration, 

WRESTLING 

E. N. Gardiner, Athletics of the Ancient World (1930). F- A 
Wright, Greek Athletics (1925); C. Alexander, Greek Athletics 
(•925): C. A. Forbes, Greek Physical Education (1929); B. SebrSder, 
Der Sport im Altertum (1927). F. A. W. 

ATHOSj a headland on the easternmost of the Chalcidian 
promontories, with a conspicuous pyramid-shaped peak 
rising to 6,350 feet. In 492 b.c. a Persian fleet was 
destroyed near it by a storm. To avoid the passage 
round Mt. Athos, Xerxes dug a canal through the neck 
of the promontory (483-481). This had a length of if 
miles, a breadth of 65-100 feet, and a depth of 6-10 feet 
The upcast earth was piled up to a height of 50 feet. 
Despite the doubts expressed by ancient and modem 
writers, the canal W'as undoubtedly completed. 

Hdt. 7. 22-4; Strabo 7. 331. A. Stmek, Neuejjahrb. 1907, 

JVl. Lie 

ATIA IViAJOR (daughter of M. Arius Balbus and of 
Julia, Caesar’s sister) was the wife of C. Octavius md 
the mother of C. Octavius (the future Augusts) and of 
Octavia minor. After her husband’s death in 59 
she married L. Marcius Philippus. She tried to dissuade 
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her son from accepting the inheritance of Caesar. She 
died in 43. The legend that she had given birth to 
Augustus by Apollo had some circulation. A. M. 

ATIA MINOR, younger daughter of M. Atius Balbus 
and aunt of Augustus. She married a Marcius Philippus 
(probably L. Marcius Philippus, son of the step-father of 
Augustus and consul in 38 n.c.) and had a daughter 
Marcia. 

J. G. Frazer, Fasti 0/ Oi'id iv. 350-3. G. W. R. 

AtILIUS (i) CALATIIWS, Aulus (cos. I, 258 n.c.), 
fought successfully in Sicily, and as consul 11 (254) 
stormed Panormus. He was the first dictator to lead an 
army outside Italy — to Sicily in 249. He was censor 
(247). He was buried near the Porta Capena (epitaph, 
Cic. Scti. 61), and was reckoned by Cicero among the 
most famous men of old. H. H. S. 

ATILIUS (2) SERRANUS, Aulus, praetor in 192 
B.C., commanded the Roman fleet against Nabis and 
Antiochus (i 92-191). Praetor again (173), he renewed the 
treaty^ relations with Syria on Antiochus Epiphancs’ 
accession. Envoy to Perseus in 172 with Q. Marcius 
Philippus, he was consul in 170, in Liguria. 

Livy 35-6; 42. 6, and 37 ff. De Sanctis, Star. Ram. iv. r, pp. 135, 
173. 275. A. H. McD. 

ATILIUS (3), Mabcus, contemporary with Caccilius, 
composed coviocdiae -palliatae of which very few frag- 
ments remain (see drama, para. 4). He had a reputation 
for harshness, and could stir the emotions deeply. 
Licinius, in Cic. Fin. 1. 5, applies the term ‘ferreus 
scriptor’ to an Atilius who translated Sophocles’ Electro. 

Fragments: O. Ribbeck, CRF’, 32 (3rd ed. Tcubner, *^ 77 ^^ ^ 

ATILmS (4) FORTUNATIANUS (4th c. a.d.), 
metrician. The first part of his Ars (metried) deals with 
general principles, the second with Horatian metres (cd. 
Kcil, Gramm. Lot. 6. 278-304). The work depends 
largely on earlier writers, especially Caesius Bassus 
(q.v.), 

Cf. Tcuffcl, § 405, 3; Schanz-Hosius, § 827. J. F. M. 

ATILIUS, see also regulus. 

ATIMIA, the loss of all or some civic rights in a Greek 
city. It originally implied outlawTy, but later, especially 
in Athens, involved the loss of active rights only (or of 
some only of these). Dcpriv.ation might be temporary: 
a state-debtor’s atimia ended automatically when the 
debt was paid. Permanent deprivation of all active 
rights was the punishment for treason, bribery (of a 
magistrate), cowardice in face of the enemy, perjury 
in a law-court (after three convictions), and some offences 
against the citizenship laws. Permanent dcpriwition of 
some rights only was applied (i) if a man brought a 
gra/i/jf (q.v.) and (a) dropped it, or (b) failed to get one- 
fifth of tlic votes at the trial; (2) if a man had been 
convicted three times in a ypajij) napavoptov', (3) for 
certain moral ofTcticcs. A. W. G. 

ATIUS, see aAtnus ( t). 

Atlantis, i.c. '(the island) of Atkas’, 'tljc iskind lying 
in the Atlantic’. A very large island off the Straits of 
Gibraltar, which, according to myth, once ruled south- 
west Europe and north-Wcst Africa, till, in an cjipcdition 
to conquer the rest, its kings were defeated by the pre- 
historic .Athc.ni.ms (Plato, 7 '/m. 24 c ff.). Its constitution 
is the chief subject of the unfinished Critias. Wholly 
fictitious, though S’ague accounts of real islands in the 
Atlantic may have given Plato the hint, it is interesting 
cs tlie oldest surviving philosopliical wonderland in 


Greek, a predecessor of Euhcmcrus’ Panchaia (sec 
EUHEMERUs), and of lambulus (Diod. Sic. 2. 55—60). 

Cf. W. A. Hcjdd, Proc. Amcricatt Acad, of Arts and Sciences 1033, 
189 a.; J. Bidcz, Bull. acad. ray. Belgique 1934, tot ff. H. J. It. 

ATLAS (“ArXaf), prob.nbly ‘very enduring’, d intensive 
-froot of rXdv; in mythology a Titan, son of lapems 
and Clymenc (Hesiod, TJieog. 509). He is guardian of 
the pillars of heaven (Od. i. 53); but later (as Hesiod, 
ibid. 517, Acsch. PF 347 if.), he himself holds the 
sky up. Both are well-known popular explanations of 
why the sky does not fall (see Stith Thompson, A665. 
2, A842), A. became identified with the Atlas range in 
north-west Africa, or a peak of it (first in Herodotus 
4. 184. 5-6); sky-supporting mountains are also popular 
(Stith Thompson A66s. 3), and found elsewhere in 
Greek (Ap. Rhod. 3. 161, on which see Gillies ad. loc.); 
a later tale explaining that Perseus had turned him into 
stone with the Gorgon’s head is in Ovid, Jlfet. 4. G55 ff. 
He was variously ration-alizcd into a king (Plato, Crilias 
1 13 a), a shepherd (Polyidus ap. schol. Lycophron, 879), 
and an astronomer (Diod. Sic. 3. 60. 2). From his 
position m the far west, he is naturally brought into 
conjunction with the Hcspcridcs (q.v.), as in Ovid, loc. 
cit. ; he is their father in Diod. Sic. 4. 27. 2. In Homer 
(Od. loc. cit.), he is father of Calypso, but usually his 
daughters arc the Pleiades (favourite subjects of popular 
speculation, Stith Thompson A773), Alcyone, (jclacno, 
Electra, Maia, Mcrope, Stcrope, and Taygctc, whose 
names and local connexions (Maia with Arcadia, Electra 
with Troy, etc.) show that the African localization of 
their father is no part of their story. Besides his con- 
nexion with Perseus (sec above) he encountered Heracles 
(q.v.), when the latter was seeking the apples of the 
Hcspcridcs. Atlas offered to fetch them if Heracles 
would uphold the sky meanwhile ; he then refused to take 
back the burden, until forced or cheated into doing so 
by the hero (e.g., Phcrccj-dcs ap. schol. Ap. Rliod. 4. 
1396), Atlas upholding the sky w.is represented in art 
from early times, is a favourite subject in Hellenistic art, 
and develops into an ornamental support H. J. R. 

ATLAS MOUNTAINS, the great range which formed 
tlic backbone of Roman Africa. Its highest peaks arc in 
the Great Atlas to the west, and Greek legend converted 
them into the bowed shoulders of the god who held up 
the heavens (sec preceding article). The chain slopes 
eastward through Middle and Little Atlas to the Aurcs 
and hlcdjcrda ranges. On the north the Atlas buttresses 
the Tell or fertile coastal plain. Southward the moun- 
tains slope down to the Saharan desert, which runs 
eastward to touch Lesser Syrtis (q.v.). Between 7 ’cll and 
Sahara are the High Plateaux witli much good grazing 
land; in the centre and the cast lie the shotts or salt 
lakes. Suetonius Paulinus crossed Mt Atlas in A.D. 42 
(Pliny, HiV 5. 14-xs). 

A. N. Slicnvin-Wliitc, JRS 1944, i ff. W. N. W. 

ATREUS, in mv-thologj-, son of Pelops (see tantalus) 
and husband of ACropc. From late epic on (Alnnaeonis 
ap. schol. Eur. Or. 993) he and hi.s brother 'rhyestes 
arc at variance. Ilcimes was wroth with the whole house 
for the death of his son Myrtilus (see rn,or3) and gave 
them a golden mm, the possession of which carried the 
kingship with it; Tliycstes got this fro-m ACropc, who-c 
paramour he was ; Atreus banished liim, hut laicr pre- 
tended a reconciliation. At the banquet held to con- 
summ.atc this, Atreus served up to Thyestes the (Tc?h 
of the latter’s own children, at wluch the sun fumetJ 
back on its course in horror. Sec further Arcisniu-:, In 
another version (Apollod. Epit. 2. 12) At.'-cus by advice 
of Hermes offers to let Thyestes, wlio has jesred the ■ 
throne, keep it till the sun turns bar’:; Thyestes agrees, 
and Zeus immediately turns the sun b.ickwardt, the r«t 
oftlicstoryfollovn'ngmuchAjabovc. nieresrcfjumcroua 
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other variants; the story was much elaborated by the 
tragedians, see for instance Eur. El. 699 ff. ; Or. 995 ff. ; 
Seneca, Thyestes, passim. Continuous narratives, Apol- 
lod., loc. cit. ; Hyg., Fab. 86-8; more in Roscher’s Lexi- 
kon, art. ‘Atreus’ (Furtwangler). H. J. R. 

ATRIUM, see houses (Italian). 

ATRIUM VESTAE, an ancient precinct, east of the 
Forum Romanum, comprising the aedes and lucus Vestae, 
Regia, domus publica, and domus Vestalium. Republican 
remains of the last two underlie the existing domus 
Vestalium, built after Nero’s fire of A.d. 64. The western 
ritual-kitchen is Flavian, while the eastern exedra, once 
fronting a closed garden behind Nero’s small peristyle, 
is Hadrianic. The Antonines, uniting the rooms grouped 
about the Neronian courtyard, added second and third 
stories. The enlarged peristyle now visible is Severan. 
Later additions are of minor significance. 

E. Van Deman, Atrium Vestae (U.S.A. 1909). 1 . A. R. 

ATROPOS, see FATE. 

ATTA, TITUS QUINCTIUS (d. 77 B.C.), Latin poet, com- 
posed comoediae togaiae, elegiac epigrams, and perhaps 
satura. Fragments, and titles of eleven plays, survive. 
He excelled in character-drawing, especially feminine. 
See DRAMA, para. $. 

Fragments: O. Ribbeck, CRJP, i6o (3rd ed. Teubner, 1897). 

ATTALEIA, a city of Pamphylia, founded by Attains II, 
perhaps with Athenian settlers ; on its Imperial coins the 
city boasts kinship with Athens. In 79 B.c. it was 
mulcted of its territory by Servilius Isauricus for its 
complicity with the pirate king Zenicetes. These lands 
were probably utilized by Augustus for settling veterans, 
but Attaleia was not made a colony, a status which it 
achieved only in the late third century. There are some 
classical ruins. 

K. LanckoroAski, StSdtePamphyliens (,iSgo),i.y-32. A. H. M. J. 

ATTALUS I (Soter) of Pergamum, 269-197 b.c., son 
of Attains and nephew of Eumenes I, whom he succeeded 
(241). He was the first to refuse ‘tribute’ to the Galatians, 
and his great victory over them (before 230) was com- 
memorated by his cult-name Soter, by the triumphal 
monument at Pergamum famous for its ‘dying Gaul’, 
and probably by the title of King (which Eumenes had 
never taken). His counter-attack on Antiochus Hierax, 
who had co-operated with the Galatians, gained him all 
Seleucid Asia Minor except Cilicia (229-228); but 
Achaeus (223-220), and later Antiochus HI (216-214), 
deprived him of most of his conquests. 

Attains also inaugurated a ‘western’ policy which was 
to give a new turn to the history of Pergamum. The 
dangerous ambitions of Philip V of Macedonia prompted 
him to support Philip’s enemies the Aetolians, first with 
subsidies (220-217), and later with troops and a fleet 
(209-207). Mter the peace of Phoenice (205), Attains 
replied to Philip’s acts of aggression near the Hellespont 
by renewing the war in alliance with Rhodes (201), and 
securing Roman intenfention against Macedon in com- 
mon with the Rhodians. During the ‘Second Mace- 
donian War’ he co-operated with the Romans by sea. 
He died shortly before the final victory. 

An excellent general and diplomatist. Attains raised 
Pergamum almost to the rank of a Great Power. Between 
Pliilip and Antiochus, he chose to live dangerously, and 
his approach to Rome, though brilliantly successful in 
its immediate rewards (see also eumenes ii), ultimately 
made Pergamum a paivn of Roman policy, besides 
precipitating the collapse of the Hellenistic political sys- 
tem. Apart from politics. Attains was a notable patron of 
literature, philosophy, and the arts, and enjoyed a con- 
spicuous domestic happiness with lu's wife Apollonis of 
Cyzicus and their four sons. G. T. G. 
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ATTALUS II (Philadelphus), 220-138 b.c., second 
son of Attains I, and brother of Eumenes II, whom he 
succeeded (160-159). Before 160 he showed liimself a 
skilful soldier and diplomatist, and was conspicuously 
loyal to Eumenes, whom he could probably have sup- 
planted, with Roman support, at any time after 168 (see 
EUMENES ii). As king, he fulfilled the (by now) traditional 
Pergamene part of watch-dog for Rome in the East. He 
equipped and supported the pretender Alexander Balas 
to win the Seleucid throne from Demetrius I (153-150); 
and in return Rome supported him in his two wars with 
Bithynia. Like all the Attalids, he was genuinely in- 
terested in letters and the arts. G. T. G. 

ATTALUS III (Philometor Euergetes), c . 170-133 
B.C., son of Eumenes II and successor of Attalus II (138). 
His short reign was famous only for its denouement, the 
‘Testament of Attalus’ bequeathing the kingdom of 
Pergamum to Rome (OGI 338). Its motive has never 
been perfectly explained, especially as Attalus was com- 
paratively young and presumably did not expect a 
premature death. But the revolution after his death (see 
AHiSTONicus i) suggests that he may have made and pub- 
lished this testament partly as an insurance against social 
revolution while he survived. 

For bibliography, see under pergamum. G. T. G. 

ATTHIS (^ArBls), a type of literature dealing speci- 
fically with the history of Attica which became popular 
c. 350-200 B.C. under the influence of the Sophists and 
Peripatetics and the general conception fostered by 
Isocrates and the Orators of a return to the past glory 
of Athens, Hellanicus’ history of Attica (Thuc. i. 97)1 
one of a series dealing with various States, was not 
strictly an Atthis. Cleidemus was the first atthidographer, 
followed by Androtion, Demon, Philochorus, Phano- 
demus, Melanthius, Amelesagoras, Ister. The last pro- 
duced a final authoritative version. Characteristics of 
the Atthides are their chronological arrangement and 
emphasis on mythology and origins of cults. Most 
atthidographefs held priestly or political offices, and pro- 
duced other works on religious antiquities. Scholia to 
Aristophanes and the Marmor Parium show their ac- 
cepted value for dates. Often used by commentators on 
the Orators for constitutional and topographical details. 

See Wilamo-nitz, Aristoteles und Athcn i. 8. See also IIISTORIO- 
CRAPHy, GREEK, para. 5. G. L. B. 

ATTIANUS, Publius Acilius (Rom. Mitt, xi’iii 
(1903)1 63 ff.), an equestrian of Italica, guardian and 
adviser of the young Hadrian (q.v.), was ^most certainly 
praefectus praetorio when Trajan died, helping Plotina 
to secure Hadrian’s succession. Replaced by Q. Marcius 
Turbo (q.v.) in 119 (perhaps after exaggerating the 
rumoured plotting of the four ‘consulars’), he was made 
a senator, of consular rank, as a mark of honour. 

S.H.A. Hadr.; Dio Cassius 69: PIR’, A 45; R. H. Lacey, The 
Equestrian Officials of Trajan and Hadrian, &e. (Diss. Princeton, 
1917), P- no. 37. C. H. V. o. 

ATTIC, see DIALECTS, GREEK. 

ATTIC CULTS AND MYTHS. The. chief goddess 
was of course Athena, her festivals being Arrhetophona 
(Pyanopsion and Scirophorion ; for the month-names, 
see calendars), Procharisteria (early spring; both the 
above are agricultural), Callynteria and Plynteria (Thar- 
gclion; ceremonial cleansing of temple and statue), Pan- 
athenaea (q.v., Hecatombaeon 28, Great Panathenaca 
every four years), and Chalceia (last day of Pyanopsion). 
Other gods and goddesses were celebrated at the follow- 
ing festivals : Demeter and Core — Scira (see sciropiioria, 
Scirophorion 12), Thesmophoria (q.v., Pyanopsion 
10 at Halimus, 11-13 at Athens), Haloa (Poscidcon), 
Chloia (early spring, to Demeter Chloe and Core, at 
Eleusis), Lesser Mysteries at Agrae (Anthestenon), 
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Greater Mysteries beginning at Athens and ending at 
Eleusis (Boedromion 15-22: see ^rx'STERIEs). Dionysus — 
Anthestcria (q.v,, Anthesterion u-13; apparently a 
blend of his worship with an All Souls feast), Lenaca 
(q.v., Gamclion ?I2), Rural Dionysia {sec Dio>rYSiA, 
.Poseideon), Great or City Dionysia (Elaphcbolion g-13 
or 14, see J* T. Allen in Univ. of Calif. Publns. xii, 
pp. 35-42; this and the Lenaea were the great dramatic 
festivals), Oschophoria (Pyanopsion ?8). ICronos — 
Kronia (Hccatombacon 12). Zeus — Diasia (Anthesterion 
23, to Zeus Mcilichios, see Zeus), Dipolieia (Scirophorion 
14), Diisoterfa (Scirophorion, at Piraeus), and some 
minor feasts. Apollo — Thargelia (q.v., Thargelion 7), 
Pyanopsia (Pyanopsion 7). Artemis — Muniefua (Mu- 
nichion 16); Brauronia (at Brauron, unknowm date, sec 
AiiTEiMis), Tauropolia (Haiae, unkno^vn date), Ela- 
phcbolia (unknown, gave its name to the month Elaphc- 
bolion). There were also festivals, of which not much is 
known, to Poseidon, Hephaestus, Prometlieus, the 
Eumcnides, and some minor deities. 

The best-known myths have to do with Athena and 
Poseidon (qq.v.). Heroic and aetiological tales centre 
around the vague and contradictory line of kings, dealing 
mainly with Cecrops {see colture-bringers), Erichtho- 
nius, Ercchthcus (q.v.), and above all Theseus (q.v,). 
There is besides the story of Cephalus (q.v.) and Procris, 
and a few others little known. See also bendis, erigone, 
NEMESIS. 

L. Deubner, Atthehe Fate (1932). H. J. R, 

ATTIC ORATORS. Caecilius of Calactc in the 
Augustan age wrote ‘On the style of the ten orators’, 
namely Antiphon, Andocides, Lysias, Isocrates, Isacus, 
Lycurgus, Aeschines, Demosthenes, Hypcrides,_ Dinar- 
chus. This ‘canon’, though ignored by Dionysius, was 
recognized by tlie Ps.-Plutnrch, Quintilian, and later 
writers. Its origin is unknown, but the arbitrary inclu- 
sion of a definite number of names in such a class is 
characteristic of Alexandrian scholarship. 

Ancient eourecs: Pseudo-Plutarch, Livee of the Ten Orators; 
Dionysius of Hntienmnssus, De Verhorum Compositione oni Letters 
to Ammaeus; Demetrius, De E/oeutiane; HermoRcnes Jltpi iSeiar; 
rLonoinus], On the Sublime. Modem works: F. Blass, Die atlische 
beredsamkeiO (1887-98): R. C. Jebb, The Attii Orators from 
Antiphon to Isaeus* {1893); J. F. Dobson, The Greek Orators (1919); 
Grote, Ilisto^ of Greece; CAH sii; Croiset, Histoire de la litt. 
ereajue v. Teifs: Oratores Ailin', I. Bekker (1828); do. G. S. 
Dobson (1828); Text and translstion of Minor Allie^ Oralors, 
K, J. Afaidmcnt (2 vols. I>Oeb), Seledions from the Attic Oralors 
(text iind commentary), R. C, Jebb (end ed. 1888). Indexes: 
T. Mitchell, Index in Oratores Atticos. C. Rehdsntz, Indices sni 
Demosthena nrun philippiiehen Reden, 4th ed. (18S6) revised 
by Blass. See also under the names of the various orators. 

J. F. D. 

ATTICA, a triangular promontory of about 1,000 sq. m., 
the easternmost part of central Greece, separated from 
Boeotia by Mt. Pames. Most of it consists of small inter- 
connected plains; the Thriasian plain (where Dcmetcr 
gave com to man), the Attic plain, larger but stonier, 
and the Mesogeia, an undulating and fertile land of vine 
and olive, in a cup of low hills with easy access south and 
cast to the sea. Pcntclicum and Hymettus, with their 
marble quarries, and other smaller hills, stand out of 
these plains. Tlie south-east, witli the silver mines of 
l-aurium and temples of Sunium, is a mass of hills; the 
north is hill-country, well wooded, with p.atchcs of good 
land, the largc.st round Aphidna and Maratlion. The 
toil, though light, is ns good as in most of Greece; but its 
natural riches lay in mines, marble, and excellent 
potter’s clay. 

In early times Attica contained several independent 
settlements: the tradition of twelve townships fused by 
niKs-us into a single .Athcni.an State is borne out Ip' 
rich Mycenaean cemeteries at Eleusis, Marathon, and in 
the Mesogeia. Tlie synoecism svas probably gradual.^^and 
Went on until the seventh century {see iXEUSts). Cults 


from countiy'-side were brought to Athens (c.g. 
Artemis Brauronia, the Elcusinian goddesses); this'eon- 
tinued after the synoecism (c.g, Dionysus from Eleu- 
therac). Later acquisitions, Salamis, Eleuthcrae, Plataca, 
Oropus, did not become part of Attica. Attic.a was less 
affected than most of Greece by the great migrations, 
and continuity from Mycenaean to Hellenic times is well 
demonstrated in its remains. 

_ Down to the sixth century the country districts had a 
vigorous and largely independent life, as is shown by 
finds of rich sanctuaries and cemeteries, particularly in 
the Mesogeia. During the fifth century, with the adop- 
tion of on aggressive foreign policy depending on sca- 
power and sea-borne trade, Attica became an appendage 
to Athens which might be disregarded in emergency (ns 
in the Peloponnesian War), but Aristophanes shows the 
survival of an Attic, as distinct from Athcns-Piracus, 
patriotism. See also ACHARNAE. 

General literature: W. Wrede, Attika (1934); Atlische Mouern 
(1933): E. A. Gardner and M. Cary, CAIIiu. 571 fl.; A. Milchhofcr 
and W. Judeich, PIV, a.v. ‘Attika’, TogOErapliy: E. Curtius and 
A. MilchhSfer, text to Karten von Attika (1881-1900). Special 
aubjecM: R. Lepsius, Geologic von Attika; S. C. AtcIJcy, Wild 
Flotcers of Attica (1938). History: S. Solders, Die AusserstSdtiseken 
KuUe und die Einigung Atlikas (t03i). See also ATIinN’a. Maps: 
Greek Staff, t : 20,000; British Staff, i : 100,000; Curtius-Kaupert, 
Karten von Attika i ; 25,000; of remains risible in 1881-1900, 
aome have disappeared, some arc not ancient. T. J. D. 


ATTICUS (i), TITUS POMPONIUS (109-32 B.C.), a Ron:,an 
eqttes, was an intimate friend and correspondent of 
Cicero. He derived his surname from long residence at 
Athens (88-65), whereby he escaped Sulla’s prescript 
tion. His sympathies were with the Optimafes, but even 
after his return to Rome he took no active part in politics, 
and lived on good terms with conservatives and Caesar- 
ians alike. His vast wealth was founded on liis estates 
in Epirus and increased by his manifold business activ- 
ities, which ranged from banking to publishing; he also 
inherited a large fortune from his miserly uncle Q. 
Caecilius. Though frugal, he was a discriminating 
patron of the arts, with a real appreciation of Greek 
culture, and liis house on the Quirinal was a well-known 
literary centre. He survived the Civil Wars by consis- 
tently showing himself a friend to all and an ally to none 
(see csp. Nepos, Att. 8), and he enjoyed the favour of 
Octarian until his death. 

Atticus’ calculating policy of neutrality is hard to 
justify even when covered by the cloak of Epicureanism, 
but he had many attractive qualities. liis urbanity, 
discretion, and ready sj-mpathy made him an idc.ai 
confidant for Cicero. Atticus himself published the full, 
though one-sided, correspondence beuveen tlie two. 


Ciccro’a Letters to Atlims (in sixictn book*) Bluminate the 
character of both; n letter to him from Brutua also tunivca 
{ad Rrut. 17). Ilia own lettera have periahed with hit other literary 
works. Cornelius Kepos’ Life is detailed, but fulsome and un- 
critical. 

G. Boistier, Cicero and Ilis Friendi (Enpl. Transl. 1897); H. 
Ziegler, Titus Pompontus Atticus ols Folilikrr (U.S.A. I 93 f>)- 

J. ^t. C. 


ATTICUS (2), Jui-iu-s, like Craednus (q.v.), a Latin 
writer on vines in Tiberius’ lime, who was a source for 
Columella (3. 17. 4). 

A'TTICUS (3) (f. A.D. 150-200), Pl.iioni.-.t, opposed tlie 
infiltration of Peripatetic elements into P!.itoni.vm, but 
himself introduced into it certain doctrines proper to 
Stoicism. 

Pir«. 224». 

ATTIS, in myt}ioloi:>-, the youthful consort of Cybelf 
(q.v.) and prototype of her eunuch devotees. The m>ah 
exists in two main forms, with many variants. According 
to the Phrygian t3le(Paus.7. 17. io-j2;cf. .Am- Aiir. Kat. 
5. 5-7), Uic gods castrated tlie androgynous .Agdistls 
(q.v.); from the severed male parts an altr.ond tree 
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sprang and by its fruit Nana conceived A. Later Ag- 
distis fell in love with him, and to prevent his marriage 
to another caused him to castrate himself. Agdistis is 
clearly a doublet of Cybele, though Amobius brings 
them both into his account. Ovid {Fasti 4. 221-44) and 
others change many details, but keep the essential aetio- 
logical feature, the self-castration. In a probably Lydian 
version A., like Adonis, is killed by a boar. The story of 
Atys, son of Croesus, who was killed by the Phrygian 
Adrastus in a boar-hunt (Hdt. i. 34-45) is an adaptation 
of this, and attests its antiquity, though the Phrygian is 
probably the older version. 

In Asia Minor A. bears his native name only in the 
Neo-Phrygian inscriptions, though the high priest and, 
imder the Empire, all members of the priestly college 
at Pessinus had the title Attis. A. is sometimes called 
Papas or Zeus Papas. He appears only rarely in Greece, 
but at Rome attained official status under Claudius. Like 
Adonis, he was fundamentally a vegetation god and the 
equinoctial spring festival centred about his death and 
resurrection. Under the Empire he was invested with 
celestial attributes, and became a solar deity, supreme, 
all-powerful, and sometimes it seems a surety of im- 
mortality to his initiates. In art he is generally repre- 
sented as an effeminate youth, with the distinctive 
Phrygian cap and trousers. See ANATOLIAN deities; 
cybele; eunuchs, religious. 

J. Carcopino, Mil. d'Arch. el d'Hist. xl (1923)1 I3S-S9, 237"324; 
F. Cumont, Les Religions orientales dans le paganisine romain 
1929); H. Hepding, Attis (1903); H. Graillot, Le CuUe de Cyblle 
1912). F. R. W. 

ATTIUS, see VARUS (1). 

AUCTOR AD HERENNIUMj'ree rhetorica ad h. 

AUCTORITAS PATRUM, see PATRUM AUCTORITAS. 

AUDAX (probably 6th c. a.d.), grammarian, whose De 
Scauri et Palladii Libris excerpta is extant (ed. Keil, 
Gramm. Lat. 7. 320-62). 

Cf. Teuffel, § 408, 4 and § 482, 4; Schanz-Hosius, § 1105. 

AUFIDIUS (i) BASSUS (fl. ist c. a.d.), the Imperial 
historian, an Epicurean and subject to ill health, which 
prevented a public career, wrote on the German Wars 
[Bellum Germanicwti), probably under Tiberius and 
glorifying his achievements. He also wrote a history of 
his times, probably under Claudius, which may have 
begun with Caesar’s death, certainly included Cicero’s 
death (Sen. Suas. 6. 18; 23), and was continued by the 
Elder Pliny under the title a fine Aufidii Bassi. This 
indicates an inconspicuous closing point, which may fall 
in a.d. 3 1 , but is, on the evidence of Tacitus’ use of Pliny, 
better set in a.d. 50. Cassiodorus followed him for the 
consul lists of 9 b.c.-a.d. 31. In authority he ranks among 
the great historians of the early Empire (Quint, ro. f. 
103). 

H. Peter, HRRel ii (igo5), pp. cxxxv, 96; Ph. Fabia, Z.es Sources 
de Tacite (1893), 183, 3SSi cf. F. MOiuer, Rh. Mus. 1907, 161. 
F. A. Marx, Klio 1933, 323. A. H. McD. 

AUFIDIUS (2), Gnaeus, in Cicero’s boyhood wrote a 
‘Graeca historia’, possibly of Rome {Tusc. 5. 112). 

AUFIDIUS (3), Modestus, commentator on Virgil and 
Horace, in the first century a.d. 

AUGE, see TELEPHUS. 

AUGURES, official Roman diviners, forming a col- 
legium which consisted originally of three but was 
gradually increased to sixteen members (Lby 10. 6. 7-8 
and periocha 89; Dio Cassius 42. 51. 4), one of the 
quattuor amplissima collegia. Etjroology uncertain; the 
traditional derivation from aui-\-ger{o') would give *auger, 
not augur) that from the root aug(eo), see E. Flinck in 


Ann. Acad. Scient. Fennicae xi (1921), 3 ff., suggests 
rites of fertility ratlier than divination, but the transition 
is not impossible, cf. augurium canarium. Their busi- 
ness was not to foretell the future, but to discover by 
observation of signs, auguria, either casually met with, 
oblativa, or watched for, impetrativa, whether the gods 
did or did not approve a proposed action. The most 
characteristic signs were given by birds (hence the tradi- 
tional etymology). These might be chickens, which were 
carried by armies in the field for the purpose ; food was 
given to ffiem, and if they ate it so as to drop some from 
their beaks, that was an excellent sign (‘tripudium solisti- 
mum’, Cicero, Div. 2. 72, where see Pease). If wild birds 
were observed, the augur marked out a templum (of. 
divination), i.e. he designated boundaries by word of 
mouth (see e.g. Varro, Ling. 7. 7-8, which gives the 
formula) within which he would look for signs, and 
divided this space into sinistra, dextra, antica, and postica 
(pars); the significance of the flight or cry of the bird 
varied according to the part in which it was heard or 
seen. The officiant faced south or east (Rose in JFS 
xiii (1923), 82-90). Such observations prefaced every 
important action public or (at least in early times) private, 
but to accept or reject augural advice was the respon- 
sibility of the magistrate or other person performing the 
action. For augurium salutis, see SALUS, and for augury 
in general see divination; Etruscans, para. 4. 

Bouchi-Leclercq, Histoire de la Divination iv. 209 ff.; Wissoisa, 
RK‘ S23 ff.; H. J. R. 

AUGURINUS, Sentius (? Serius), a young friend 
praised by Pliny (Ep. 4. 27 ; 9. 8) for writing ‘Poems in 
Little’ (poematia) marked by charm and tenderness, but 
sometimes by satire. Pliny quotes eight hendeca-syllabics 
by him in the manner of Catullus and Calvus. 

Bachr. FPR-, Morel FPL. J. W. D. 

AUGURIUM CANARIUM. Atelus Capito in Festus, 
P- 358, 27 Lindsay, says that reddish (rutiVoe) bitches were 
sacrificed canario sacrificio pro frugibus, to ‘deprecate’ the 
fierceness of the Dog-star. Cf. Fest. (Paulus), p. 39i t3> 
from which it would appear that the place was near the 
Porta Catularia and the time fairly late summer, since 
the crops were yellowing (jffattescCTitM). This seems to be 
the sacrum canarium of Daniel’s Servius on G: 4. 424- 
The ritual name, however, was augurium canarium, as is 
shown by Pliny, HN 18. 14, who quotes from the com- 
mentariipontifiaim (q.v.) the direction that the days (dies; 
it is not clear whether the rite lasted more than one day 
or the various days for different years are meant) for it 
should be fixed ‘priusquam frumenta uaginis exeunt nec 
(et codd., corr. Ulrichs) antequam in uaginas perueniant , 
that is to say some time in spring (see L. Delatte in Ant. 
Class, vi (1937), 93 ff.). 'The name probably means 
'augurium of the dog-days’. It is most unlikely that it 
was a sacrifice to the Dog-star; it may have been an 
augury in the sense that omens for the result of the 
harvest were taken from the victims, but if the second 
etymology given imder ‘augures’ is right, it is tempting 
to make it mean ‘ceremony of increase for the dog-days . 
There is no evidence, though some probability, that the 
augurs took part and no reason to suppose it performed 
in honour of any god. H. J. R- 

AUGUSTA, title of Imperial ladies, see Augustus, 
AUGUSTA. 

AUGUSTA (i) EMERITA (now Merida), a colony 
in south-western Spain founded by Augustus (25 B.cd 
chiefly with veterans of legions V and X. Conncctco 
with Baetica by a 64-arch bridge over the Anas (Gua- 
diana), it was the terminus of many roads leading 
to the north and west. It became the capital of the 
province of Lusitania (q.v.). The city was indebted to 
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Agrippa for its theatre (restored by Hadrian), to Otho 
for economic favours, to Trajan for its bridge. Many of 
its Roman monuments have been preserved. 

J. R. Milida, Mirida (1919). J. J. V. N. 

AUGUSTA (2) PRAETORIA (now Aosta), a colony 
founded witli 3,000 Praetorians on the Duria Major 
in Cisalpine Gaul by Augustus (24 b.c.); it was here 
that Terentius Varro had encamped the previous year 
when subjugating the Salassi (Strabo 4. 206 ; Cass. Dio 
S3. 25). Standing at the Italian end of the Great and 
Little St. Bernard Passes over Pennine and Graian Alps 
respectively, Augusta became and still remains the capital 
of this whole region ( Val d’ Aosta). 

For inscriptions see P. Barocelli, Inscriptlonts Italiae i, fasc. 1 
(1932): for Roman monuments, F. Haverfield, Ancient Toicn 
Planning (1913). F. Eyssenhardt, Aosta und seine AllerthOtner 
(1S96). P. Toesca, j^ojfo (1911). E.T. S. 

AUGUSTA (3) TAURINORUM (now Torino, Turin), 
an important Augustan colonia in Cisalpine Gaul, situ- 
ated at tlic foot of the Mont Genevre Pass over the 
Cottian Alps and at the confluence of the Duria Minor 
and the Po, which here became navigable (Pliny, HN 3. 
123). Originally the capital of the Taurini, %vho were 
probably celticized Ligurians, it is apparently identical 
witlt the Taurasia captured by Hannibal, 218 d.c. (App. 
Hann. 5). Tacitus (Hist. 2. 66) records its burning in 
A.D. 69. Ancient authors seldom mention it. The 
modem citj' preserves tlie ancient street plan. 

F. Haverfield, Ancient Toten Planning (1913), 87; G. Dendinelli, 
Torino liomana (jgaS). E. T. S. 

AUGUSTA (4) TREVERORUM (now Trier or Trives) 
was founded fay Augustus, ft rapidly became the 
chief cit>’ of north-east Gaul, and an important trade- 
centre between Gaul and the Rhineland; its colonial 
status, if not already conferred by Augustus, may date 
from Claudius. It was the seat of the procurator pro- 
vinciae Belgicac et dtiantm Gemtaniantm ; Postumus made 
it his capital, a precedent followed by Ma.vimian and 
Constantius Chlorus, and it remained the capital of the 
Prefecture of Gaul from 297 until early in the fifth 
century, when it was abandoned to the Franks. Its 
bishop enjoyed a corresponding importance. 

Treves grew far beyond the original settlement, to 
cover 700 acres. Notable ruins, mostly of the period 
when the city was frequently the Imperial residence, 
were standing till recently — the ‘Porta Nigra’ (a late 
Roman gateway), remains of public halls incorporated in 
the cathedral and another church, baths, and the first- 
century amphi tlteatrc ; the modem bridge rests on Roman 
piers. Excavation has revealed an extensive temple 
quarter (already used in pre-Roman times) outside the 
town, comprising about seventy shrines, a theatre, and 
priests’ dwellings. Pottery (including Samian ware) and 
cloth manufactured in Treves were widely exported ; the 
city had an Imperial mint from at least 296 and was also 
a centre of the Moselle wine trade. 

Rsu, «.v. ‘Treveri’ in /’IP 13:0 (T. K. Schumacher, Siede- 
tungi. und Kulturgeschiclite der IV-rlnlande, Bd. ii (19:3). O- B- 

AUGUSTA (s) VINDELICORUM (now Augshur};) 
proh.ably dates from c. A.n. 6-9. when the legion stationed 
at Oberhausen nearby was sent away. It lay at the centre 
of a network of important roads and was from the first 
the administrative and trading centre of Ractia (cf. Tac. 
Gem-,. j^\). 1 ladrinn raised it to municip.il status (122-3), 
and after the reorganization under Diocletian it remained 
the cis-il c-apital of Rnetia Secunda. It became the scat of 
R bishop. Nothing of Roman Augsburg renuiins a^ve 
rtound, but numerous sculptures and smaller objects 
Itive been found. O. B 

AUGUSTALES, see ninxB-cm.T. 


AUGUSTINUS, Aunnuus (St. Augustine, a.d. 334- 
430), was bom at Tagaste in Numidia, 13 November 
A.D. 3S4, of a father Patricius, a heathen town-councillor 
in straitened circumstances, and a Christian mother, 
Monnica. Educated at Tagaste, Madauros, and Car- 
thage, he Tvas highly distinguished in his studies, more 
so in Latin than in Greek. His view of life was greatly 
influenced by Cicero’s lost dialogue Hortensius, and he 
belonged to the Manichcan sect for several years. He 
left Carthage to reside in Rome (383) and obt.aincd a 
chair of rhetoric in Milan, 384. There the preaching and 
private influence of Ambrose (q.v.) helped towards his 
com'ersion, 386. Nor must the great influence of Neo- 
platonism on his mental make-up be ignored. In 387 
after baptism he left Milan, and after a period in Rome 
reached liis native country towards the end of 388. He 
received priest’s orders, 391, at Hippo Regius, where he 
became co-bishop, 395, and subsequently sole bishop. 
Except for many short journeys in the interests of the 
Faith he remained there till his death, 28 Aug. 430. 

With a loving and sympathetic nature, an excellent 
education, tireless industry, and an unwearied devotion 
to the_ Christian faith, when once he had surrendered to 
it, it is not suiprising that Augustine has exercised on 
subsequent Christian thought a greater influence than 
any other Father. He fulfilled all the duties of a bishop, 
preaching and writing in a manner never surpassed. 

His surviving works are in bulk about six times 
those of Cicero. In his Rctractationes he reviewed his 
writings do3vn to 427 and pointed out what he then re- 
garded as errors in them. Here there is space to allude 
merely to the most important: De Doctrina Christiana 
(4 books); Confessioncs (c. 400) in thirteen books, of 
which the first ten are autobiographical and the others 
concerned with the earlier chapters of Genesis; De 
Catcchizandis Rudibus, a manual of Christian education; 
De Trinitate (completed 416), his greatest dogmatic 
work; De Consensu Evangclistanim, on the ‘synoptic 
problem’; De Civitate Dei (22 books, 413-26), the most 
carefully written, the most learned, and the greatest of 
his works, in which ancient paganism may be said to have 
received its death-blow (see PHII.ON 4); Enarrationes in 
Psalmos, his longest work and his finest piece of exposi- 
tion; Tractaius in Evangclium lohannis, 125 sermons on 
the Fourth Gospel ; Contra ItiUamm and Opus Iniperfe- 
ctum contra lulianum, a refutation of the most learned of 
the Pelagians ; some 500 sermons, interesting also from 
the semi-colloquial latinity in which they abound ; about 
300 epistles, mostly of dogmatic import. It should be 
mentioned that Augustine was also a careful reviser of 
certain portions of the Latin Biblic.il text, such as the 
Psalms and the Epistles of St. Paul, in this respect quite 
wortliy to be named beside Jerome, though his inferior 
in purely linguistic knowledge. 

Works: Micne, PI. 32-47; new sermons by G. Morin, Mitcel. 
lanea Agostiniona i (1930); trrsny ssorks in CSICI.; Confestionrr, 
F. Skutclla rFcubncr, 1934), annolaied. Gibb and Montitomery 
(1927); De Ciiitatc Dei, Dombart and Kalb (Teubner), C. tV cyman 
(Munich); De Caleeh. Itud., J. t’. Chriuopber (b'.S.A. «92&): cf. 
E. Gilson, Introduction il'P.tude de Sdnt Augustin (r93i). A. S. 

AUGUSTODUNUM (modem Autun), a town in 
Gallia Bclgica, founded c. 12 D.c. in the plain of the 
Arroux to replace tlic hill-town Bibracte. It was liid 
out on a large .scale (area r. 490 acres), and important 
buildings (including two town gates) survive. It seas 
celebrated as a centre of Ic.sming both in the first and in 
tire fourth centuries a.d. It suffered for its fidelity to 
Claudius II (a.d. 269), and was ruined after a seven- 
month siege. Its restoration under Consi-sntius I h 
celebrated by Eugentus, master of the local '.SchoLe 
M2cni.9r.ac’. But the reduced perimeter of the towrt 
wall shows its dcpopul.stion. 

H. dc Fcn’rr.ry. Autun et Sfi .tfc-v—csrr ’vl; F. J- Hrirf. 
field. A-.ae-t j-'a-n P.'an-n's (sr/Sli. sit-j: Orrr.-cr, .dsm.A J. 
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AUGUSTUS (63 B.c.-A.D. 14). C. Octavius, bom on 
23 Sept. 63 B.C., was brought up by his mother Atia 
(q.v.), Caesar’s niece, as his father C. Octavius (q.v.) 
ied in 59. His teachers gave him a taste for literature 
and philosophy, but Caesar himself introduced him to 
Roman life. Aged twelve, he pronounced the laudatio 
of his grandmother Julia; he was appointed pontifex; in 
46 B.c. he accompanied his great-uncle in his triumph. 
Despite delicate health, he joined Caesar in Spain in 45. 
At Apollonia, where he had been sent with his friends, 
M. Agrippa and Salvidienus Rufus, to complete his 
studies, he leamt of Caesar’s sudden death. The opening 
of Caesar’s will revealed that Octavius had been adopted 
and made his chief heir by the dictator. He decided to 
return to Italy and to avenge Caesar. The unexpected situ- 
ation imposed new duties and stimulated new ambitions. 
Caesar had lived long enough to afford an inspiring 
example, but had died soon enough not to destroy the 
Roman traditionalism of his heir. Octavius was cautious 
and superstitious, but exceptionally mature, clever, and 
decided. In Italy he gained Cicero’s sympathy and 
Antony’s distrust. He celebrated the ludi Victoriae 
Caesaris and, while linking himself with the moderate 
Republicans, did not overlook Caesar’s veterans. During 
the conflict between Antony and Dec. Brutus (q.v. 6) 
he obtained from the Senate the rank of senator and 
propraetor, and emerged victorious from the war of 
Mutina (43 b.c.). But when the Senate refused their 
champion due honours, his legionaries forced his appoint- 
ment as consul. He was recognized as Caesar’s adopted 
son under the name of Gains Julius Caesar Octavianus. 
He soon reached a compromise with Antony and M. Lepi- 
dus (q.v. 3). By the Lex Titia (27 Nov. 43) they secured 
ofBcial acknowledgement of themselves as triumvirs ret 
publicae constituendae for five years. Octavian obtained 
Africa, Sicily, and Sardinia as his provinces. When on 
1 Jan. 42 Caesar was recognized as a god, Octavian 
became divi filitts. In the triumviral proscriptions (q.v.) 
he was as ruthless as his colleagues: ambition and a 
touch of puritanical fanaticism made him cruel. During 
the campaign of Philippi he suffered from ill health. 
Thereafter he received Spain, Sardinia, and for a short 
time Africa, and supervised the distribution of land to 
the veterans. This task and the suppression of the 
rebellion of L. Antonius (q.v. 6), in which Salvidienus 
Rufus, M. Agrippa, and C. Maecenas became his close 
collaborators, strengthened his hold on Italy and Gaul 
(40 B.C.). In a transitory attempt to conciliate Sextus 
Pompeius, who held Sicily and Sardinia, Octavian 
married his relative Scribonia (q.v.). In Oct. 40 the 
pact of Brundisium sealed a new reconciliation with 
Antony, who married Octavian’s sister, Octavia; Virgil’s 
fourth Eclogue records the contemporary enthusiasm. 
Octavian divorced Scribonia and married Liria (q.v.), 
who shared his traditionalism and simplicity and thus 
became a permanent force in his life. Salvidienus Rufus 
was now condemned to death, since he was suspected of 
meditating revolt. In 38, when war with Pompeius 
broke out, Octavian probably assumed the praenomen of 
imperator (q.v.), which was ratified in 29 by the Senate. 
In 37 at Tarentum Antony and Octavian confirmed 
their agreement and had their triumviral powers ex- 
tended for another five years (until Dec. 33?). With the 
defeat of Pompeius and the downfall of Lepidus (36) the 
West was in the hands of the divifilius. 

2. Octavian was already winning over public opinion 
in Italy. He put himself under the protection of Apollo. 
He was perhaps granted sacrosanctitas or some other 
form of tribunician privilege. He disbanded legions and 
founded colonies. He saw definitely that his task was to 
establish peace and restore Italy. The opposition to 
Antony and Cleopatra reinforced his position at a 
moment in which the consciousness of a united Italy 
was just formed. Between 35 and 33 B.c. his campaigns 


in Illyricum and Dalmatia, although not entirely success- 
ful, strengthened the eastern borders of Italy. Great 
attention was given to the adornment of Rome, especially 
under the aedileship of Agrippa (33 B.c.). Octavian’s 
party had originally won more support from the Italian 
municipalities, but now a considerable part of the Roman 
aristocracy joined. Antony’s callousness towards Octavia 
added a family justification to the rivalry. The triumvirate 
was not renewed, but Octavian, like Antony, did not 
abandon power and prepared for war against his partner. 
In Oct. 32 Italy and the western provinces swore 
allegiance to Octavian. They became his clients — an 
important step tow’ards the Principate and a substitute 
for his triumviral pow’ers. War was declared only against 
Cleopatra. In 31 Octavian’spositionbecamemorercgular 
when he assumed the consulship, which he held every 
year until 23 B.C. 

3. Octavian overthrew Antony in the campaign of 
Actium (Sept. 31), founded Nicopolis (q.v.), and ascribed 
his success to Apollo. In August 30 he became master 
of Egypt and its treasure. His arrangements in the East 
mainly preserved the dispositions of Antony. In 30 
libations for his genius were granted by the Senate; his 
tribunician competence was perhaps extended; he was 
authorized to create patricians. In 29 he celebrated his 
triumph and the temple of Janus was closed. Many 
legions were disbanded; new distributions of land were 
granted. In 28 Octavian held the census with Agrippa, re- 
duced the Senate to some 800 members (later to 600), was 
appointed princeps senatus, revived ancient religious cere- 
monies, and dedicated a temple of Apollo on the Palatine. 
His policy was increasingly founded upon his prestige as 
victor, peace-bringer, and defender of Roman tradition. 
He was teaching the Italian people that Roman traditions 
were their traditions and old Roman virtue the eternal 
foundation of the Roman State. Poets, historians, and 
artists were at his side. The Republic had to be solemnly 
restored, because the Republic was deeply rooted in 
tradition. Yet the restoration had to be reconciled with 
the obvious fact that Octavian never seriously thought 
of laying down his power. He effectively controlled the 
State through his money and his soldiers {see armies, 
HOMAN, 4). 

4. On 13 Jan. 27 B.c., Octavian transferred tlie State 
to the free disposal of the Senate and People, but he 
received Spain, Gaul, and Syria (in addition to Egypt) 
for ten years as his province with the greater part of 
the army, while preserving his consulate (see imperiu^i). 
On 16 Jan. he received among many honours the title 
Augustus (see following article), which proclaimed his 
superior position in the State. 'The month Sextilis was 
called Augustus. A golden shield was set up in the 
Senate-house with an inscription commemorating his 
valour, clemency, justice, and piety. Possibly he was 
granted other powers. The Republic was restored, be- 
cause his powers depended on the Senate and were 
formally to last only for ten years. Yet the forces in his 
hands were overwhelming and supported a moral author- 
ity even greater. Half the Empire had already sworn 
allegiance to him. The oath was extended to the other 
provinces, and probably the soldiers took a special oath of 
allegiance to him. In the East tlic cult of Augustus was 
associated with the existing cult of Roma. In the West 
many forms of worship, especially of his genius, were 
wide-spread. 

5. Expansion of the frontiers and reinforcemept of the 
Roman penetration in semi-conquered territories were 
equally considered. The frontiers between Egypt and 
Ethiopia were secured by the campaigns of Cornelius 
Gallus (29 B.c.) and C. Petronius (25). Augustus himself 
directed the main phase of the final submission of Spain 
and the urbanization and organization of Spain and Gam 
(27-25). In 25 Tcrentius Varro (q.v. 4) Murena cnished 
the Salassi in Val d’Aosta, but Aclius Gallus failed to 
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conquer Arabia Felix (25-24). Galatia was annexed (25) 
and Juba appointed king of Mauretania. These were 
difficult years : Augustus was critically ill in 25 and 23 
D.c. In 26 Cornelius Gallus (q.v. 3) was condemned. In 
23 the conspiracy of Terentius Varro Murena was dis- 
covered and young Marcellus (q.v. 7), who had married 
Augustus’ daughter Julia in 25, died. As Augustus 
had no son, the problem of a successor was urgent. 
Constitutional reforms seemed necessary. In 24 Augustus 
had been granted dispensation from certain laws. In 
July 23 he resigned the consulship, but obtained an im- 
perium procormilare mains in the senatorial provinces and 
the tribunicia potestas for life; this included the absolute 
right of veto and involved complete control of the State 
— the very end of the Roman Republic. Agrippa was 
honoured with an eastern command (23) and tlie hand of 
Julia (21); their sons Gains and Lucius were eventually 
regarded ns the future heirs. In 22 Augustus refused 
the dictatorship, but accepted the cura annonae\ Gallia 
Narbonensis (in 22) and Hispania Bactica were trans- 
ferred to senatorial administration. Augustus’ travels in 
Sicily, Greece, and Asia (22-1 g) were probably of great 
importance for the civil organization ; the most apparent 
result was the reconciliation with Parthia, which recog- 
nized the Roman protectorate in Armenia. An expedition 
against the Garamantes in Africa was successful (ig). 
Possibly some consular privileges were granted to Augus- 
tus by the Senate in ig. Moral and religious reforms 
marked the years 18 and 17 n.c. The lex Julia de adul- 
teriis made adultery a public crime; the lex Julia de 
maritandis ordinibus made marriage nearly compulsory 
and offered privileges to married people, hlex sumpluaria 
tried to reduce luxury. Members of senatorial families 
were forbidden to marry into families of freedmen. In 
17 the ludi saeculares were celebrated. In 18 the powers 
of Augustus were extended for five years, while a co- 
regency was conferred upon Agrippa, and a new lectio 
senaltts was held. In 17 Augustus adopted Gaius and 
Lucius, and in 14 he gave the Bosporan kingdom to 
Polcmo of Pontus — an unsuccessful settlement. Three 
years of residenee by Augustus in Gaul (15-13) marked 
the importance of the organization of Gaul and its 
frontiers. T. Statilius Taurus was left in Rome as 
praefectus ttrbi. In 16-15 Raetia and Noricum were 
annexed as Imperial provinces. About 15-14 the Im- 
perial mint of Lugdunum was founded, and the Senate 
was reduced to controlling the copper coinage. At latest 
from 12 D.C. (when a new lectio senatus was made), the 
organization of the senatorial and equestrian orders and 
the itrvenes (qq.v.) was complete. In 13 tlic powers of 
Au;mstus and Agrippa were extended for five years. 
Agrippa’s death in 12 was a blow. The death of Lepidus 
left the post of Pontifex Maximus open : Augustus, the 
head of tire Roman Empire, became also the head of 
the Roman religion (12). 

6. Tlie substitution of Tiberius’ and Drusus’ influence 
for that of Agrippa was marked by new military activity. 
In several campaigns the frontier of Illyricum wm ad- 
vanced to tlje Danube (13-9 D.c.) and later Mocsia was 
made a province. Meanwhile Drusus attempted to ad- 
vance tlie Rliine frontier to the Elbe. In 9 die Ara Pads 
(q.v.) -was dedicated and (in 7?) the collegia (see CLUns, 
novt.\N’) were revised. In 8 the powers of Augustus were 
extended for ten years. Some time between i2 n.c. and 
A.D. I the 1 lomonadeis in southern Galatia were defeated 
and in 6 Paphlagonia was added to Galatia. In 6 
Tiberius received irihur.icia potestas, but shortly after- 
wards retired to Rliodcs through jc.slousy of Gaius 
Cacs^ar, who in 5 was proclaimed printeps^ iuventutis. 

7. 'I’hc great creative period of the life of Augustus 
was over. His best collaborators were dead, includ- 
ing the poets, Virgil and Horace. Livy was left to 
witness his decline, Ovid to exr^rience the severity 
of his moral code, Augustus politicaliy favoured the 


upper classes, but he was careful to appeal in some 
measure to every class. The division of Rome into four- 
teen regiones in 7 d.c. gave the opportunity for associating 
the cult of the genius of the Emperor with the popular 
cult of the Lares Compitalcs. By the leges Fufia Caninia 
(2 D.c.) and Aelia Scntia(A.D. 4) manumission was limited 
and certain classes of slaves were excluded from the 
possibility of Roman citizenship. Augustus was also 
conservative in bestowing citizcnslup on provincials. In 

2 D.C. he was saluted as pater patriae’ he .also banished 
Julia (q.v, 2). The deaths of Lucius Caesar (a.d. 2) and 
Gaius Caesar (a.d. 4) tliwartcd Augustus’ plans for the 
succession, and he was compelled to adopt Tiberius, who 
again received tribunicia potestas for ten years. In A.D. 

3 Augustus’ own powers were extended for ten years. 
In A.D. 6 a new system was introduced to pay discharged 
soldiers from an aerarium militare (see aerarium); tliis 
superseded the necessity of founding military colonics, 
the last revolutionary survival. The privileged position 
of Italy in taxation was reduced by the imposition of 
two new taxes on legacies and sales. A body of seven 
cohortes of vigiles (q.v.) was established. In foreign 
affairs the year a.d. 6 was marked by the annexation of 
Judaea as a province and by the Pannonian rebellion 
which suddenly revealed the weakness of the Roman 
army, which had been reduced to tivcnty-cight legions 
(apart from the auxilia) and had been posted on the 
borders without a central reserve. Tiberius took three 
years to crush the rebellion (6-g), while the loss of three 
legions under Varus (q.v. 2) in Germany in g confirmed 
the insufficiency of the military organization. Augustus 
was shocked and decided to abandon Germany and to 
retain only twenty-five legions : conquest would in%'olvc 
increasing the army. The year a.d. g saw the last social 
law (lex Papia Poppaca), which mitigated the lex Julia de 
maritandis ordinibus and offered further inducements to 
having children. In a.d. 13 Tiberius received tribunicia 
potestas and imperium proconsulare for another ten years. 
Augustus himself was granted ten more years of power. 
In April A.D. 13 he deposited his will in the house of the 
Vestals. It included a breviarium totius imperii (a sum- 
mary of the military and financial resources) and the 
so-called Monumentum Ancyranum (q.v.). His mauso- 
leum had been ready for many years. He died on ig 
Aug. A.D. 14 at Nola, and on 17 Sept, the Senate decreed 
that he should be accepted among the gods of the State, 

8. He bad preserved the calm beauty of Kis person 
until bis old age. He had never forgotten his studies, 
but no philosophic influence is demonstrable in his 
government. Pic wrote a pamphlet against Brutus about 
Cato Uricensis, an exhortation to philosophy, an auto- 
biography dealing with the period before about 25 D.c., 
a biography of Drusus, a short poem about Sicily, a book 
of epigrams — all lost — and planned a tragedy on Ajax. 
His style was clear and simple, but, if necessary, majestic 
as his mind. When he entered politic.al life, republican 
liberty was already dead. He tried to establish a govem- 
tnent in which an acairatc balance of classes and of 
countries gave the predominance to Roman tradition and 
Italian men without offending the provinces and srithout 
diminishing the Greek culture. He gave peace, as long 
as it was consistent with the interests of the Empire and 
with the mjth of his glory. But he intended especially 
that the peace was to be tlie internal pc-nce of the State. 
He assured freedom of trade and wealth to the upper 
classes. He did his enormous work in n .simple ivay, 
living a simple life, faithful to his faithful friends. His 
superstition did not affect the strength of hi* will. Yet, 
ns be never thougiit of real iibertv', so he never attained 
to the profound humanicy of the men who promote free 
life. 

'toVTCya: .Af jr-.-r-.-i .';.— 1 dryfertv-t (C-V-)'. S’ir'yoi-n, 1.!f' 
AdsTU, tot?): Arriba. V.Cir. (cr.ts iXrXA 35 r c.h DrJ 
^ 5 !!.; VeHr-ui i’jtfrc-j::.-!, e’x. rvr.Trrr.nvriry goC* tyi 
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monuments are invaluable. For the coins see British Museum 
Catalogue i (1923). The minor fragments of Augustus’ works are 
collected in H. Malcovati, Caesaris Augtisti . . .fragmenta} (1928). 

General Literature: CAH x (1934) is the best reference-work, 
but cf. Mommsen, Rom. Staatsr., especially vol. ii’ (1887) and M. 
Hammond, The Augustan Prindpate (U.S.A. 1933). Later works: 
A. V. Premerstein, Vom Werden und Wesen des Prinxipats (1937); 
Augustus, Studi in occasione del Bimillenario Augusteo (1938); R. 
Syme, The Roman Revolution {1939); J. Buchan, Augustus Caesar 
(2 937) ; R- Andersen, Cassius Dio und die Begriindung des Prinzipates 
(1938). G. Rodenwaldt, Kunst um Augustus (1942); M. Hammond 
‘Hellenistic influences in the structure of the Augustan principate’. 
Am. Ac. Rome 1940, i; P. de Francisci, ‘Genesi e struttura del 
principato Augusteo’, Mem. Accad. Italia 1941; W. Kolbe, Klio 
1943, 26; M. Grant, From Imperium to Auctoritas (1946). For the 
portraits see O. Brendel, Ikonographie des Kaisers Augustus (1931) 
and Augustus, p. 374. See also K. Honn, Augustus im IVandel 
zvjeier Jahrtausende ligzS). A. M. 

AUGUSTUS, AUGUSTA (Gk. ZePaerros, ZePaarq). 
On 16 Jan. 27 b.c. Octavian received the title ‘Augustus’ 
from the Senate, wisely preferring this to the alternative 
offer of ‘Romulus’. The word augustiis had been used in 
Republican times at Rome only in a religious context — 
‘sancta uocant augusta patres’, Ovid wrote (Fast. i. 609) 
— and was readily contrasted with humamis. Though 
Augustus apparently intended that the title should be 
carried by his successor (Suet. Tib. 26), Tiberius at first 
hesitated to accept it (Dio Cass. 57. 2. i ; 8. i. Compare 
the similar conduct of Vitellius in a . d . 69, Tac. Hist. 2. 
62; 80.). It was held by all Roman emperors except 
Vitellius, and never by any other member of the Imperial 
family. The title ‘Augusta’ was bequeathed by Augustus 
to his wife Livia, granted by Gaius to his grandmother 
Antonia, by Claudius to his wife Agrippina, and by Nero 
to Poppaea. From Domitian’s time it was normally con- 
ferred, on the initiative of the Senate, upon the wife of 
the reigning emperor. J. P. B. 

AULE, see houses, creek. 

AULIS, where the Greek fleet collected before sailing to 
Troy, is a small hill on the Euripus with a little land- 
locked harbour north and a deep bay south. The emi- 
grants to Aeolis also claimed to have sailed thence (Strabo 
9. 401), and Hesiod names it as a port (Op. 651); but it 
had no important later history. T. J. D. 

AULOS, see MUSIC, § 9. 

AURELIA, Caesar’s mother, of the house of Cotta, 
detected P. Clodius (q.v. 1) at the celebration of the Bona 
Dea. She died in 54 b.c. 

AURELIANUS, Lucius Domitius (c. a.d. 215-75), 
played a prominent part in the military plot that de- 
stroyed Gallienus (q.v., early a.d. 268). Appointed by 
Claudius II to the chief command of the cavalry, he 
served with distinction against the Goths, and, after the 
death of Claudius, was raised to the throne by the army 
in place of Quintillus (c. Mar. 270). 

2. Barbarian invasions claimed his first attention. He 
defeated the Vandals in Pannonia and' then repulsed a 
dangerous attack on Italy by the Juthungi, after a serious 
defeat at Placentia. A victory over the same people on 
the Danube, usually placed earlier, may belong to this 
same campaign. He then visited Rome, punished dis- 
affected senators, quelled a serious rising of the ‘mone- 
tarii’, and surrounded Rome with walls, to prevent a 
surprise attack by the barbarians (see wall of aurelian). 
He also disposed of three rivals in the provinces — Septi- 
mus, Urbanus, and Domitianus. 

3. Zenobia (q.v.), ruling Palmyra for her young son, 
Vaballathus, had occupied Egypt and Asia Minor up to 
Bithynia. Coins were struck for Vaballathus at Alexan- 
dria and Antioch as colleague of Aurelian. But the 
Emperor refused the compromise. He marched eastivard, 
stopping on the way to repulse the Goths on the Danube 


and withdraw the Romans from old Dacia to new Dacia 
on the right bank, and was only delayed for a short time 
by the siege of Tyana. The main Palmyrene army under 
Zabdas met him north of Antioch on the Orontes, 
Aurelian won a complete victory, occupied Antioch, 
stormed a post at Daphne, and advanced to Emesa. 
Here he again triumphed with some difficulty over the 
Palmyrene heavy cavalry. The provincials were won 
over by Aurelian’s leniency, and Zenobia now withdrew 
to Palmyra. Aurelian followed and began the siege. 
Hampered at first by the desert tribes, Aurelian soon 
broke down resistance. Zenobia was captured on her 
way to seek aid from Persia, and Palmyra surrendered. 
At Emesa Aurelian held a trial and condemned Zenobia’s 
chief adviser, Longinus, to death (summer 272). 

4. Marching back westward, Aurelian defeated the 
Carpi on the Danube, but was recalled by the revolt of 
Palmyra. Striking without delay, Aurelian deposed the 
new icing, Antiochus, and reduced Palm3T:a to a village. 
A wealthy merchant of Alexandria, Firmus, who tried 
with the aid of the Blemmyes to save Zenobia’s cause, 
was soon crushed. 

5. Aurelian now turned west and ended the Gallic 
Empire at Chalons, assisted by the desertion of the 
Emperor Tetricus himself (early 274). Tetricus, led with 
Zenobia in Aurelian’s triumph, was then appointed ‘cor- 
rector Lucaniae’. 

6. Early in 275 Aurelian set out against Persia, but was 
murdered at Caenophrurium, near Byzantium, in a mili- 
tary plot, fostered by his secretary Eros (Mnestheus?). 
Some six rnonths passed before Tacitus was appointed 
to succeed him — the army offering the choice to the 
Senate, the Senate shirking the dangerous responsibility. 

7. Aurelian was an able but stem administrator. He 
suppressed informers and peculators, cancelled arrears 
of debts, issued bread in place of com to the poor of ' 
Rome, and distributed free oil, pork, and salt. He seems 
to have given public organization to the guilds of bakers 
and shippers. He reformed the coinage, issuing new 
money for the old. In 274 he instituted the State cult of 
Sol dominus imperii Romani, with pontifices of senatorial 
rank. To the Senate he was a severe paedagogus. To- 
wards the Christians he was at first not unfriendly and 
decided the strife betu'een Paul of Samosata and Domnus 
for the see of Antioch in favour of the latter. But at the 
time of his death he was plarming to renew the persecu- 
tions. Excessive severity marred a career of notable 
public service. 

H. Mattingly, CAH xii. 297 ff.; Parker, Roman World, 194^-1 
I,. Homo, Essai sur le rigne del’empereur Aurilian [igo^); E. Groag, 
PW, s.v. ‘Domitius (36)’. H. M. 

AURELIUS (i), MARCUS (M. Amiius Verus) (a.d. 
121-80), was son of Annius Verus (of consular Spanish 
stock, and brother of Faustina the Elder, q.v.) and Domi- 
tia Lucilla. He early gained the favour of Hadrian, who 
justly nicknamed him ‘Verissimus’, made him a Salian 
priest when only eight, betrothed him in 136 to the 
daughter of L. Aelius (q.v, 4), and supervised his 
education, the best teachers of rhetoric, grammar, philo- 
sophy, and law being employed to form liis frank, serene, 
and sensitive character. 'With Aelius’ son Lucius (=_L. 
Verus, q.v.), he was adopted (as ‘M. Aelius Aurelius 
Vems Caesar’) by Antoninus Pius (q.v.) in 138. Quaestor 
in 139, and consul I with Pius 140, he was betrothed to 
Pius’ daughter (his own cousin Faustina the Younger, 
q.v.), whom he married in 145, as cos. II ; a daughter s 
birth (146) brought him also tribunician and procon- 
sular power. Now aged twenty-five, a son-in-law of 
Pius, himself a father, and enjoying limited co-govem- 
ment with Pius, Marcus held a position clearly excelling 
that of Lucius (not cos. I until 154). This student, frail 
and yet austerely athletic, continued to live with Pius m 
close friendship and trust, ever loyal and deferential. 
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About 146-7 he deserted rhetoric, taught by his faithful 
Cornelius Pronto, for Stoic philosophy, which inspired 
all his future life. 

2. Succeeding, as M. Aurelius Antoninus, on 7 Mar. 
161, Marcus immediately petitioned the Senate that L. 
Verus, his fellow-consul, should receive (as L. Aurelius 
Verus) tribunician and proconsular power, and the title 
‘Augustus’, in joint authority with himself ; for the first 
time tlie Principate was collegiate, and the tie was emphas- 
ized by Venis’ betrothal to Marcus’ daughter Lucilla 
(q.v.), commemorated by a fresh alimentary institution. 
Revolt in Britain and Chattan aggression were settled; 
but in the East the Parthians, seizing Armenia, defeated 
tvTO Roman armies and, in March 162, Marcus sent Verus 
tliither with a strong force. Indulgent and dilatory, 
Verus did not arrive until 163 ; but Statius Priscus soon 
recovered Armenia (163-4), ^nd Avidius (q.v.) Cassius 
invaded Mesopotamia and made it a Roman protectorate 
(166). Returning, Verus’ troops brought a pestilence 
which swept the world. German tribes poured across the 
upper and lower Danube about 166, attacking even north 
Italy. Two new legions were hastily recruited; able 
generals and Marcus’ insistence on a strong Dacia, now 
made a ‘consular’ province with two legions, saved a 
critical situation. Marcus and Verus reached Aquilcia in 
168; the invaders sought terms, and Italy was freed. 
Returning to Rome with Marcus in early 169, Verus 
died of apoplexy, relieving Marcus of an embarrassing 
partner. 

3. Marcus now contemplated the permanent sub- 
jection of central and south-eastern Europe north of the 
Danube. After auctioning Imperial treasures to replenish 
the treasury, and marrjdng Lucilla to Ti. Claudius (q.v. 
15) Pompeianus, he left Rome (169). From 170 to 174 he 
fought the Marcomanni and Quadi ; and he successfully 
attacked the_ Sarmatian lazygcs (175). ‘Marcomannia’ 
and ‘Sarmatia’ came near provincialization. But plans 
were shelved when Avidius (q.v.) Cassius revolted; and 
Marcus merely defined a neutral zone north of the 
Danube, and settled, in depopulated areas south of the 
river, semi-romanized tribesmen under obligation to 
defend the frontiers — the first step in the dc-romanization 
of the fronticr-prorinecs. Cassius, proclaimed emperor 
(175) in Syria and Eg^-pt, was soon murdered. But 
Marcus set out in alarm for Syria. In 176 he visited 
^KlPt (uneasy since a Delta revolt in 172), and returned, 
via Syria, to Rome, to celebrate a great triumph. In 177 
German tribes again vexed Pannonia, and Marcus, 
leaving Commodus (now ‘Augustus’, consul, holder of 
tribunician and proconsular power, and married to Cris- 
pina) in Rome, went north, defeating the Marcomanni 
(178). Now he could have possessed their territory, with 
that of the Quadi and lazygcs; but he died, swiftly and 
peacefully, on 17 Mar. i8o. Consecrated by acclamation, 
he was sincerely mourned ; the famous sculptured column 
was set up to commemorate his exploits. 

4. Ironically, war thus dominated the philosopher's 
reign. To this is due much of the intensity of his 
‘Meditations’ — devotional reflections, compiled in soli- 
tude during his campaigns, and breathing high Stoic 
principles. But Stoicism endangered Empire: ‘sclf- 
sufiicicncy’ did not encourage wide administrative ex- 
perience based on personal contact : hence Marcus’ faulty 
judgement in choosing Commodus ns successor, and 
hence, too, increased hurcaucracj-. Circuit judges (mri- 
dici) were rerived for It.ily (ire HADniAN) ; climenta.fisnn, 
cr.r.ona, .and even lire care of minors, were controlled by 
permanent ofncials; registrarion of free-born cluldren 
was conipulsory ; the various grades of ofJicialdo.'n re- 
ceived distinguishing titles. Marcus' obvious duties were 
faithfully discharged; jurisdiction claimed his full care; 
arid Senate and Knights were honourably treated. But 
gcnemlly he was an improver rather than .an inno\-ator: 
ro.’Tsich'f and imagination were lacking. Long wars and 


many largesses (seven— a total of 850 denarii per head) 
emptied a treasury which auctions could not relieve; even 
the silver coin in currency dropped sharply in volume. 
The plague further depressed a weakening economy; 
local towns (their finances tottering) had commissioners 
imposed ; and municipal initiative declined. 

BlDLIOGR/tPIfY 

Ancir^ Souaers. (a) Littrary authorities. The substantive 
but Uncritical life of Marcus in tlic liistoria Jlu/tusta is confused by 
inteipolation. Copious excerpts from bks. 71-j of Dio Cassius 
furnish useful material. The lives of L. Verus, Avidius Cassius, 
and Commodus in the liistoria Augusta bear on that of Marcus. 
Minor references in Aurelius Victor and Eutropius. Tlic Medita- 
tions of Marcus and Fronto’s Letters arc valuable evidence for 
Marcus’ personal character. See A. S. L. Farquharson, The Medita- 
tions of the Emperor Marcus Antoninus, 2 vols. (lOas). 

(6) Inscriptions. PIR', A 697. 

(c) Coins. H. hfattingly and E. A. Sydenham, T/iei?omafi/m/)crml 
Coinage iii (1930); H. Mattingly, B.M. Coins, Rom. Emp. iv (1940). 

MoDEltN LlTritATUiiE. H. D. Scdgsvick, Marcus Aurelius, a 
Biography, &c. {1921); U. von Wilamotvitz-Mocllcndorfr, Kaiser 
Marcus (i93i):_A. von Premerstcin, ‘Untersuchungen zur Ges- 
chichtc dcs Kaisers Marcus’ in Ktio xi-xiii (toti, 1912, 1913); 
H. M. D. Parker, Roman World (1935), part i; \V. Weber in CAIl. 
xi (1936), ch. 9; C. H. Dodd (Eastern and Danubian campaigns in 
the light of the coinage) in Afum. Chron. 1911, 209 ff., J913, 162 fl.; 
P. von Rohden, PIP, s.v. ’Annius (94)*. Sec also bibliography in 
CAH xi (1936), 894 f. C. H. V. S. 


AURELIUS (2) ANTONINUS, Marcus (a.d. 188- 
217), commonly called Caracalla, became emperor in 
A.D. 21 1 (for early career see septi.mius severus, piau- 
TIANUS). 

After Septimius’ death he made peace with the Caledo- 
nians and returned to Rome, where he assassinated his 
brother Gcta, and became sole emperor in defiance of his 
father’s wishes (212) (sec geta i). To secure his position 
he bought the support of the Praetorians and the Legio II 
Parthica, and persecuted his brother’s partisans. 

In 213 Caracalla set out for Germany. Rc,alizing that 
the army was his mainstay, he sought by indulgences to 
liis soldiers to win for himself a popularity which his cruel 
and cowardly nature did not spontaneously arouse. Yet 
he %vas not devoid of strategical ability. The stone wall 
from Hicnhcim to Lorch was completed, and the Pfahl- 
graben in Upper Germany received its final form. In 
September the Alamanni were defeated and the Cenni 
(? Chatti) bought off by a subsidy. 

Caracalla’s next objective was the East, where in his 
assumed role of a second Alexander he hoped to realize 
his Utopia of a Romano-Iranian Empire. The year 214 
was spent on the Danube fighting the Carpi and mobiliz- 
ing an army, which included a phalanx of 1 6,000 equipped 
on the Macedonian model. Reaching Antioch in 215 the 
Emperor delayed his declaration of war against Parthia 
till the next year owing to disturbances in Alexandria. 
In 2 i 6 he invaded Media and spent the winter at Edcssa 
preparing for a more intensive campaign, but was assassi- 
nated near Carrhne in April 211 (see opeleius ?.tACiUN'Us). 

Clamixilla’s chief reform was his edict granting citizen- 
ship to all communities inside tlie Roman Empire except 
the dcditicii (q.v. and sec CITIZENSHIP, roman). To p.iy 
for his extravagances (c.g. Baths at Rome) he increased 
by 5 per cent, the taxes on inbcrit.ancc.s and manumis- 
sions, and resorted to a policy of rnonetaiy’ inflation by 
tlic issue of a new coin called the Antonirtianus. 

IlertKlkin 4. J-13: CmIm 77-S: S.Ii.A.; W. 

lliitorssche Wert der Carser.V.r.-xsta-, A. H. .At. Jraa. JRS rxrs. 
-23-35; I’ar'«r, Roman Werti, jtS-28: M. Rnrjcr, 

llsstoire rermafneiv. CAH XU, eiu s.^ $. jj '{ I> J' 


AURELIUS (3) VICTOR, Sextus, an .African, governor 
of P.innoni3 Sccu.ida, a.d. 361. and pra'Jectm tirbt, 3S9, 
published Caesares, probably in 360, from Augustus to 
Constantins (^bo), llised on Siictonius, tliis Ifri.ocrijl 
history treated biographical materia! .after a moralinng 
fashion, in the tradition of Sallust end Tacitus; the ssritcr 
is heatlien, interested in prodigies, Tlte Origa Ctntit 
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Romanae and De Viris Illustribus (Republican biography) 
associated with the Caesares in a historia tripertita are not 
by his hand; nor is the Epitome de Caesaribus (to Theo- 
dosius I, A.D. 395), which at the beginning follows the 
Caesares. 

Ed. F. Pichlmayr (1911). A. H. McD. 

AURELIUS, see also Antoninus, carinus, carus, 
COMMODUS, COTTA, MAXENTIUS, NUMERIANUS, PROBUS, 
EEVERUS. 

AUREOLUS (proclaimed emperor A.D. 268), com- 
mander of the new cavalry corps based on Milan, helped 
Gallienus (q.v.) to overthrow Ingenuus in Pannonia (a.d. 
258-9) and then, in 261, through his lieutenant Domiti- 
anus, crushed the Macriani, advancing westwards, on the 
borders of Thrace. Serving with Gallienus in Gaul in 
263, by slackening his pursuit he allowed Postumus (q.v.) 
to escape. In 268, while Gallienus was fighting the Goths, 
Aureolus revolted in Raetia. Gallienus, returning, de- 
feated him and besieged him in Milan. Coins of that 
mint, struck in the name of Postumus, prove Aureolus’ 
alliance with the Gallic emperor. When Gallienus was 
assassinated, Aureolus surrendered to Claudius, but he 
had been proclaimed emperor during the siege, and his 
own soldiers killed him. 

CAH xii. 173, 183-6, 189 ff.; Parker, Roman World, 168 ff., 
1 81 S. H. M. 

AURUM CORONARIUM, a contribution in gold 
exacted by generals of the Roman Republic for the 
provision of crowns at their triumph. This gold seems 
to have been provided partly by the conquered people 
and partly by the province which the triumphator had 
governed. A law of Caesar (59 b.c.) enacted that it 
should not be demanded until a triumph had been 
formally decreed. Augustus prided himself on refusing 
aurum coronarium from the cities of Italy (Mon. Anc. 21). 
Later emperors accepted it fairly freely from the prov- 
inces (Spain and Gaul provided crowns to celebrate 
the conquest of Britain), but seldom from Italy. In the 
fourth century the burden of providing it fell upon the 
decuriones (q.v.). G. H. S. 

AUSONES, see CAMPANIA. 

AUSONIUS, Decimus Magnus (d. c. a.d. 395), was 
bom at Bordeaux about the beginning of the fourth 
century. His studies were pursued at Bordeaux and 
Toulouse. For thirty years he taught in his native town, 
first as grammatictis, then as rhetor. Distinguished enough 
to attract the attention of the court, he was called by 
Valentinian to Trives to be tutor to Gratian. He was on 
the staff of father and son in the campaigns against the 
Alamanni (368-9). After holding minor positions he be- 
came governor of Gaul, and later of other provinces. 
Finally, in 379, he was made consul. After the murder 
of Gratian (383) he returned to his early home, and added 
to the number of his poems, enjoying epistolary inter- 
course tvith various eminent men. 

His numerous poems, written in various metres (hexa- 
meter, elegiac, hendecasyllabic, etc.), do not come so near 
the classical standard as those of Claudian, but are never- 
theless of considerable interest, both in subject-matter 
and stj’le. There are over a hundred epigrams, some of 
■which are in Greek and others translated from Greek. 
There are twenty-five letters. His correspondence with 
Paulinus (q.v.) of Nola is the most notable part of these. 
The Ephemeris includes many poems in various metres, 
dealing ■with daily life. The Parentalia is a collection of 
short poems in memory of deceased relatives of the poet. 
The Commemoratio Professorum Burdigalensium is of great 
interest for the history of education. The Ordo Nobilium 
Urbiiim describes twenty notable cities of the Roman 
world. This account by no means exhausts the list of the 


minor poems, throughout which the author’s minute 
knowledge of Virgil is apparent and his Christian faith 
is not obtruded. See also cento (latin). 

His most important poem is the Mosella, still a charm- 
ing guide-book to that river. It is in 483 hexameters, and 
describes in considerable detail the various fish to be 
found in it as well as some of the fine, buildings on the 
banks and other features, not forgetting the vines, to be 
expected in such a laudatory poem. 

Ed. R. Pciper (Teubner, 1886); H. G. Evelyn White, 2 vols. 
(Loeb, 1919-21): Mosella, C. Hosius (3rd ed., 1926). A. S. 

AUSPICIUM, a term used by the Romans for certain 
types of divination, particularly from birds {avis, specio), 
designed to ascertain the pleasure or displeasure of the 
gods towards matters in hand. Despite ancient and 
modem attempts at definition, auspicia are hardly to be 
differentiated from auguria, and are not limited to signs 
derived from the number, position, flight, cries, and feed- 
ing of birds — ^particularly the sacred chickens, for which 
see AUGURES — but extend to other animals (Paul, ex Fest. 
p. 244 M. s.v. pedestria auspicia) or to inanimate pheno- 
mena. Festus and Paulus, pp. 261-262 M., record five 
types: ex caelo, ex avibus, ex tripudiis, ex quadripedibus, 
ex diris. Private auspices were early largely abandoned, 
save for weddings (Cic. Div. i. 28), but public ones, 
taken by magistrates possessing the itts quspiciorum (or 
spectio) were important in civil and military life, and were 
retained by Cicero in Leg. 3. 10. They appear at elec- 
tions, inauguration into office, entrance into a province, 
etc., and in the conduct of wars the phrase ductu atispi- 
cioque frequently recurs {Thes. Ling. Lat. v. 2171, 8-27). 
Since ex-officials, however, and, later, imperial legates 
lacked the ius auspiciorum (Cic. Nat.D. 2. 9, Div. 2. 76- 
7), even public auspices eventually fell into neglect, and 
at times pains were taken to avoid observing signs divinely 
vouchsafed (Cic. Div. 2. 77-8). 

Observation was usually made from a tabernaailum, 
by a professional attendant of the magistrate (Cic. Div. 
2. 71-2 preserves the ritual in the case of the sacred 
chickens), and auspicia minora (of the lesser magi- 
strates) were sometimes superseded by auspicia maiora 
of consuls, praetors, or censors (Gell. 13. 15. 4). _ Vitium, 
a ritual defect or oversight, often nullified auspices, but 
peremnia, or rites at the crossing of streams (Cic. Div. 
2. 77, Serv. Aen. 9. 24) provided against one type of 
vitium. Recrossing the pomerium (the bound between 
the cml and military spheres) required the taking of new 
auspices in order to avoid vitium, a famous instance being 
narrated by Cic. Div. i. 33. For the military auspicia ex 
acuminibus see especially Cic. Div. 2. 77 and Pease ad loc. 

For the subject in general and for bibliography, see divinwioK^ 

AUTOCRATES, called an Athenian writer of 0 ^ 
Comedy by Suidas, who adds (no doubt wrongly) eypivpe 
Kal TpaywSias. We know of only one play, Tupiravtcrrai 
(‘The Drummers’). 

ECG i. 270; CAP i. 806, H. J. R- 

AUTOLYCUS (i), in mythology, maternal grandfather 
of Odysseus. He ‘surpassed all men in thievery and 
(ambiguous) swearing’, by favour of Hermes (whose son 
he is in later accounts), Od. 19. 394 ff.; one of his thefts, 
II. 10. 267; later stories in von Sybel in Roschers 
Lexikon, s.v. H. J. R- 

AUTOLYCUS (2) of Pitane(fl. c. 310 b.c.), astronomer 

and author of the earliest Greek mathematical tex^booK 

that has come down to us entire. On the Moving Sphere 
{IJepl Kivovfici’Tjs a^alpas), a geometrical work treating o ^ 
■the poles and the principal circles of the sphere; many 
of its propositions are used by Euclid in his Phacnont^d.^ 
Another work of Au tolycus, in two books, is Uepl avaroAoiv 
irai hvaeoiv, On risings and settings {' true’ znd‘ apparent )■ 
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Both worts are edited by F. Hultsch (Teubner, 1885); 
see also Pappus (bk. 6) on the ‘Little Astronomy’ (MiKpos 
aarpovoiiovfiei’os). Autolycus, in a controversy with 
Aristothcrus, criticized Eudoxus’ hypothesis of con- 
centric spheres on the ground that it did not account 
for the planets being at different distances from the 
earth at different times (Simpl. on Dc Caelo 504-5 Heib.). 

PK' ii. 2602. T. H. 

AUTOMEDON, in mythology, Achilles’ charioteer, son 
of Diores ( 11 . 17. 429 and often); hence by metonymy, 
any charioteer, as Juvenal i. 61. 

At^ONOMY, one of the leading ideas of the Greek 
poll’s (q.v,), meant to the polls not merely the right of 
self-government, but the right and the possibility of using 
its own laws and constitution. Therefore in the Pelopon- 
nesian War Sparta pretended to be fighting for the auto- 
nomy of the Greek States, which in the Athenian Empire 
had been forced to establish democratic governments. 
Autonomy was mostly connected with, but not clearly 
distinguished from, the idea of freedom (eleutheria). 
Though mainly concerning the interior life of the polls, 
autonomy was, since the fourth century b.c., an instru- 
ment of inter-Hellenic policy, and the chief reason of the 
failure of all attempts to create a Greek empire. As 
Persian and Macedonian supremacy over Greek towns 
was mainly based on local tyrants or oligarchies, auto- 
nomy thereafter implied a free democratic constitution. 
Under the Hellenistic kings, however, the autonomy of 
the Greek States was often very precarious, and some- 
times it did not exclude even a royal garrison, compulsory 
ta.xation, or actual supervision by a king’s official. 

, V. Ehrcnberg, Der Gricdsische Slaat (Gerckc-Norden, EinMtung 
in d. AlleTlumstcissensehn/p iii (part 3), 43 f., 82 ff.); A. Heuss, 
Slaat tmd Ilemchcr des llellcnimus, 240 u. V. E. 

AUTRONIUS PAETUS, Publius, was consul desig- 
nate with P. Cornelius Sulla in 66 B.c., but their election 
was declared void because of bribery. He joined Catiline 
in the two unsuccessful conspiracies. He escaped arrest 
in 63, but was condemned in 62. He went into exile at 
Epirus, where he still was during Cicero’s banislimcnt. 

A.M. 

AUXESIA and DAMIA, obscure goddesses of fertility 
(Hdt. 5. 82. 2 ff.), w’orshipped at Epidaurus and Acgina, 
m‘th ritual abuse (ibid. 83. 4); at Troczen, with ritual 
stone-throwing (AiOo^oXia, Paus. 2. 32. 2), where the 
local legend made them Cretan virgins stoned in « 
disturbance. See bona de.a. H. J. R. 

AUXILIA. During the last two centuries of the Repub- 
lic Rome made good her deficicnej' in cayaliy and light- 
armed troops with contingents raised outside Italy. These 
auxilla greatly increased in number during the civil wars 
and formed the nucleus of the permanent au.xiliar>' army 
established by Augustus (see mbrcenabies). Tliis force 
was recruited from provincials who had not yet received 
the franchise. Thus in the Julio-CInudian period Gallia 
Comata and Hispania Tarraconensis provided a large 
quota of aiixilla, while Narbonensis and Bactica, two 
romanized provinces, were areas for Icgionarj' recruiting. 
Service s\-as sometimes, os with the Batavi, accepted in 
lieu of tribute. At first die different units were nonnally 
stationed near their homes, but after the revolts in Pan- 
nonia (a.d. 6-9) and of Chilis (a.D. 69) this policj- was 
gradually abandoned. Spanish auxiliaries arc found in 
lliiTicutn as early as the Principate of Tiberius, and after 
A-O. 70 many Gcrm.tn and Gallic units were sent to 
BriLain. As their numbers were kept up by local rccruit- 
tng, the av.-dlla gradu.ally lost their native character, and 
the titles borne by the units ceased to indicate the origin 
of their roldicrs. Exception must be m.ade of the Oriental 
er'horts of archers, which wcre in.aintained at strength by 
drafts from their Itomc countries. 


2. The auxiliary’ units bore titles which were normally 
geographical (Asturum, Lusltanorum, Galileo), but some- 
times honon{ic(Atigusta, Pla, Fldclls), or indicative of the 
general or prlnccps who raised them (Slllana, Aclia). 
They tvere numbered, but not consecutively, a fresh 
sprics starting when new regiments were enlisted some 
time after the original levy. This inconvenient system 
renders difficult any assessment of the total strength of 
the auxilla. Probably it ranged from 130,000 under 
Augustus to approximately 225,000 in the second 
century. 

3. ff'hc auxilla comprised both cavalrj’ and infantry, 
the former organized in alae, the latter in cohortes, cither 
1,000 or 500 strong, while there were some mixed units 
(cohortes cqultatae). They were commanded by pracfcctl, 
who at first were commonly tribal chiefs or cx-centurions 
and later young equestrians. Under them were cen- 
turions and decurions. 

4. After twenty-five years' service, which in the second 
century coincided with his discharge, an auxiliary soldier 
received the franchise for himself and his descendants. 
After A.D. 140 these privileges were restricted to personal 
citizenship and legalization of future but not c.xisting 
offspring. 

5. During the second century the auxilla became 
assimilated to the legions and after Caracalla’s edict their 
distinctive character was largely lost. In the barbarian 
inv.asions of the third century many units were destroyed, 
and in the Constantinian reorganization alae and cohortes 
are relegated to the Limitanei. Sec alae, cohobs, diploma, 

PBAEFECTUS. 

G. L. Chcesmnn, The Auxilta of the Imperial Roman Army (igta); 
W. Wagner, Die Ditlokation der rOmischen Auxiliarformalionen in den 
Provinsen Noricum, Pannonicn, Moeticn tmd Dahien (1038). 

H. M. D. P, 

AUXUME, see A\u.Mis. 

AVENTINE, an abrupt plateau overlooking the Tiber 
and separated from the other hills of Rome by the Murcia 
valley. It formed regio XIII of Rome, while an eastward 
lobe (rrg/o XII, Piscina puhlica) was known as Aventinus 
to Dionysius, Varro, and Festus, and later as Aventinus 
minor, tliough perhaps not originally so called (Cic. Div. 
1. 107, quoting Ennius). The hill was ager publiais(q.v.), 
given to tlic plcbs for settlement in 456 B.c. It already 
held tivo prc-Rcpublican temples, to Diana, patroness of 
a Latin league, and to Luna; also the Lorctum, reputed a 
regal tomb, and the armiluslrium (where arms were ritu- 
ally purified). These connexions are with Latium rather 
than Rome, and the hill lay until a.d. 49 outside the 
pomeriuin (q.v.). Other early temples were those of Juno 
Regina (396-392 n.C.) and Jupiter Libertas (238 n.c.), 
the latter housing Varro’s library presented by Asinius 
Pollio. Here also dwelt Ennius (q.v.), in the plcbcinn 
quarter whose early and thriving prosperity is repre- 
sented by the clivus Publlcius, a street development of 
23S B.C. 1. A. R. 

A^ERNUS, a deep lake near Putcoii. Ils unusual name 
(fancifully derived from u-oprir), its reputed immense 
depth, and its situation amid gloomy-looking woods and 
mephitic exhalations inspired the belief that it led to the 
undcnvorld (Strabo 5. 244: Verg. Aen. 6. 237 f.; Lucr. 

6. 740 f.; Livj- 24. 12). Agrippa temporarily remedied 
its lack of a natural outlcL E. T. S. 

A\ERRUNCUS, minor Roman deity who averts (aver- 
rur.cat) evil, Varro, Ling. 7. 102. 

AVIANUSffl. e. a.d. 400). Roman fabulist; b.e dedicated 
his fortj'-rtvo fables in elegiac metre to Macmbitis {q.s'.) 
^■heodosius, author of tb.e .^attimalla. Nothing more is 
knossTi of his life. His cliicf source is the Greek fabulist, 
Babrius. With fesv esccjuJo.ns, hij fables art expanded 
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paraphrases of their Babrian prototypes ; and the excep- 
tions are probably based on lost fables of Babrius. A.’s 
style is picturesque ; he expands his models by elaborating 
the descriptive element; but his effort to introduce Vir- 
gilian and Ovidian phrases produces a strained and some- 
times mock-heroic effect. Mingled with classical echoes, 
there are frequent instances of a degenerate Latin (R. Ellis 
ed. xxxvi ff.). The metre is correctly Ovidian except for 
a few lapses showing the decline of metrical strictness in 
A.’s age. Paraphrases, scholia, and quotations show that 
A. was popular in medieval schools. Stronger evidence is 
afforded by the promythia and epimythia attached to some 
of the fables to point a moral. Most of these were com- 
posed in medieval times ; but some epimythia may come 
from A, himself. 

Texts: E. Baehrens, PLM v (1883); R. Ellis (1887); (with 
translation) J. W. and A. M. Duff, Minor Latin Poeti (Loeb, 1934). 

A. M. D. 

AVIDIUS (i) NIGRINUS, Gaius, probably son of 
Avidius Nigrinus, plebeian tribune in a.d. 105, governed 
Achaea (perhaps temporarily an imperial province) with 
special powers (S/G’ 827; cf. CIL iii. 107). Possibly he 
was also governor of Upper Moesia. Rich, influential, 
and well connected (he was father-in-law of L. Aelius, 
q.v. 4), he was thought to be Hadrian’s selected successor; 
but he became involved in the conspiracy of the four 
'consulars’ against Hadrian (q.v.) in 118, and was lulled 
by senatorial order, with his complicity unproved or at 
least unpublished. 

S.H.A. Had.; Dio Cassius, bit. 69; PIP}, A 1408; cf. CAH xi 
(1936)1 220. C. H. V. S. 

AVIDIUS (2) CASSIUS, Gaius (d. a.d. 175), son of the 
equestrian C. Avidius Heliodorus (a rhetorician of Cyr- 
rhus in Syria, and an official imder Hadrian and Anto- 
ninus Pius), was consul early in the reign of M. Aurelius 
(q.v. i) and aftenvards governor of Syria. He sternly drill- 
ed the Syrian legions into efficiency, thrust east against 
Parthia, subdued Mesopotamia and captured Seleuceia 
and Ctesiphon (a.d. 165-^). Subsequently given supreme 
command over all the East (with Egypt, where he quelled 
a revolt in 172), he proclaimed himself emperor in 175, 
with the support of Egypt and of all the East save Cappa- 
docia and Bithynia; fdse reports of M. Aurelius’ death 
helped him, and even Faustina the Younger (q.v.) was 
said to be in collusion. Three months later he was 
assassinated. Avidius issued no coinage. 

S.H.A. Avidius Cassius; Dio Cassius 72; PIP}, A 1402; P. Lam- 
brechts, La Composition du Sinat romain . . . (1x7-192) (1936), 
p. 1 17, no. 694. See also under aukelius (i). C. H. V. S. 

AVEENUS, Festus Ruf(i)us (4th c. a.d.), Latin writer 
to whom are ascribed; (i) Descriptio Orbis Terrae (title 
varies), 1,394 extant hexameters (material based, some- 
times closely, but with omissions, additions, and ampli- 
fications, on Dionysius Periegetes, q.v. 10) describing 
noteworthy things in physical and political geography, 
and reproducing in vigorous style much ancient igno- 
rance which learned contemporaries could have corrected ; 
(ii) Ora Maritima, 703 extant iambics (from a much 
larger work?) mostly about the coast from Massilia to 
Gades, with little order and much irrelevance, full of 
ancient nomenclature and ignorance, but giving interest- 
ing material from early records of Greek and Carthaginian 
voyages in the Atlantic c. 500 B.c. ; (iii) Aratca Phaeno- 
mcna (1,325 extant hexameters) and Araiea Prognostica 
(552 hexameters) based on Aratus, sometimes closely. 


often expanding, attractive in style; (iv) three shor 
works (two personal, one on the Sirens and Ulysses) 
Avienus, bom at Vulsinii, held high office. See didactk 
POETRY, LATIN. 

Texts: A. Holder (1887); Ora Maritima, A. Schulten one 
P. Bosch-Gimpera (1922); A. Berthelot (1934). E. H. W 

AVILLIUS FLACCUS, Aulus, a friend of Tiberius 
and prefect of Egypt (a.d. 32-8). He was friendly to thi 
Greek elements in Egypt and therefore his policy was 
anti -Jewish. Philo (q.v. 1) directed Els C^Aukkov agains' 
him. In 38 he was unexpectedly arrested, condemned ai 
Rome, perhaps on a charge of plotting with Ti. Gemellus 
and Macro, banished to Andros, and later put to death. 

H. 1 . Bell, CAH x. 309; H. Box, Philonis Alexandriniin Flacam 
(1939); A. V. Premerstein, Alexandrinische Geronten vor Kaisei 
Gaius (1939). A. M 

AVtrus, Alcimus Ecdicius, Bishop of Vienne (c. a.d, 
490-518), a vigorous opponent of Arianism, author of 
sermons, letters, a biblical epic in five books, and a shorl 
poem on chastity. 

Edition: Peiper, MGH (1883). 

AXAMENTA (n. pi.), hymns in Saturnian verse sung 
by the Salii, apparently not addressed to individual gods 
(Paul, ex Fest. p. 3, 12 tr.). 

AXE, DOUBLE, in Minoan religion, see religion 
minoan-mycenaean), para. i. 

AXINOMANCY, see divination, para. 6. 

AXIONICUS, Middle Comedy poet,"' perhaps late in 
the period (fr. 2 mentions Gryllis, a parasite of one of 
Alexander’s generals). In 0tAeiipi7n'8ij?, ‘Lover of Euri- 
pides’, fr. 4 is modelled on a tragic monody. 

FCG iii. 530 ff.; CAP ii. 411 ff. 

AXONES, the white wooden tablets of laws, in the 
Prytaneum at Athens, revolving on an axis. Draco’s and 
Solon’s laws were written on them, and they were quoted 
by the number of the axon ; the highest known number 
is sixteen (Plut. Sol. 23. 4). Copies of Solon’s laws were 
published on similar pillars of stone, the so-called 
Kvp^eis. They were used elsewhere, too, as a fragment 
found at Chios shows. 

Swoboda, PW, s.v. Y E. 

AXUMIS or AUXUME (mod. Axtim), a city in the 
Tigrd province of Abyssinia. In the first century A.d. it 
became the royal seat of the Habashat or Axumites, who, 
through their port Adulis, traded busily with Arabians, 
Greeks, Romans, and Indians, eclipsing Meroe. In 
second century a.d. the Axumites were powerful in 
Somaliland and possibly in Arabia also, controlling mum 
of the traffic to India from that time until far in the 
Byzantine era. Fragments of their history are knovm 
from inscriptions and classical references. Some of the 
kings were Christians, and important relations were 
maintained with the "West. The summit of 'Axumite 
influence was reached in the fourth and fifth centuncs 
A.d. 

See' A. Wyldc, Modern Abyssinia (1901) (for antiquities); 
tnington, Indian Commerce, index, ‘Axumites’ (for commerce), J- 
Bent, The Sacred City of the Ethiopians (1893), oppcndix by .■ 
Mailer (inscriptions); Pietschmann, PfP, s.v. 
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BABRIUS, VALt3«us (?), probably a hellenized Roman, 
who composed not later than the second century a.d. 
{POxy. 10, n. iz^g) ixvOlafi^oi ylto-coTretoi, being versions 
in choliambic metre of existing fables, together with some 
original additions. The work was originally in ten boolcs 
(Suidas) ; in the existing MS. tradition it consists of two, 
of which tlie second is incomplete. The metre and the 
language, •which is that of everyday life, are well adapted 
to the subject-matter. The collection enjoyed great 
popularity. 

Sources: Suidas; Avianus (/iroocm.). Editions: W. G. Rutlicrford 
(comment., 1883); O. Crusius (Teubner, pref., 1897). Criticism: 
O. Crusius, 'De B. actatc’, Laps, Stud, ii (1879). W. M. E. 

BABYLON (i) (mod. Bdbil), ancient capital of the south 
Semitic kingdom of Mesopotamia (see BADyLONiA) on 
the river Euphrates. It ■was one of the greatest cities in 
the ancient world. Herodotus, who claimed to have 
visited it, gives a somewhat inaccurate description of its 
wonders (i. 178-87). It attained its highest prosperity 
under the Chaldean kings of the New Babylonian Empire. 
Its history thenceforward is one of gradual decline. The 
Persians, who conquered it in 538 B.c., made it the chief 
city of the Babylonian satrapy ; it was the winter residence 
of the Great ICing. Alexander, like Cyrus, entered Baby- 
lon without resistance; his project of rebuilding it and 
making it the capital city of his empire was frustrated 
by his death there in 323. 

_ In Hellenistic times Babylon was still a prosperous 
city with a considerable Greek population. A frequent 
bone of contention among Alexander’s successors and 
twice the centre of revolt against the Selcucids, it was 
more than once sacked. It suffered still more from the 
foundation of Scicuccia (q.v. i) as the new commercial 
centre of Babylonia (Pliny, HN 6. 122). In the Parthian 
period Babylon again became the chief city of a satrapy, 
but it declined rapidly, Trajan in a.d. 115 found little 
but ruins. Many of the public buildings, temples, 
palaces, etc., and the city walls have been excavated. 

R. Koldcwey, Das saederersuhende Babylon (EukI. Transl. 1915). 
E. UtiEcr, Babylon (1931). 

(2) Fortified town at the head of the Delta of Egypt; 
the head-quarters of a Roman legion under the Early 
Empire. AI. S. D. 

BABYLONIA, the more southerly of the two ancient 
kingdoms of Mesopotamia. Its geographical limits -were 
not clearly defined. Ptolemy (5. 20) say that it was 
bounded by Mesopotamia, Arabian desert, tlie Persian 
Gulf, and the river Tigris. It was sometimes included 
in the wider designation Assyria (q.v.). 

In 538 B.c. the New Babylonian Empire fell before the 
Persians, and tlie country became an Achacmcnid 
satrapy. Conquered by Alexander and intended as the 
centre of his empire, it w.as disputed among the Diadoc/ti; 
Selcucus I NiKitor founded Scicuccia (q.v.) to replace 
Babylon as the capital city. When the c.astcm portion 
of the Sclcucid Empire passed to the Porthians, Babylonia 
became an important commercial and administrative 
centre; Ctesiphon, the Parthian residence, became the 
capital of the Snss-anids. 

Tlirough all vicissitudes, until the Sassani.tn epoch, 
Babyloni.i retained its ancient civiliaaUon, the religion, 
cuneiform writing, and economic org3nia.ation which it 
had inherited ffom Sumer. An attempt of Antiochus 
Epiphnnes to hcllcnire it failed. In the Greek cities 
il’.e native clement w.a5 at first scgrcg.Ucd, but most of the 
numerous Greek residents became orientalized, ns the 
numerous business documents from Babylon and Orciioi 
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(Urtik) testify. The country played an important part, 
politically and commercially, as the bridge between East 
and West. It was far more extensively cultivated than 
to-day, and was proverbially fertile (Hdt. i. 193 ; Strabo 
16. 742), 

^^^.Idolzhey , Aisur undBabcl sn dor JCcntmss der ^ricchlsch^Tvmischtn 
Welt {sassy, J. Jordan, Uruk-Warka (1928); E. Meissner, Babylo- 
ttten und Assyrten (1920); P. Schnabel, Berossos und die bahylomsch- 
heUmsUsche Lstnatur (1923); M. RostovtzefT, Seleudd Babylonia 
(U.S.A. 1932), C. 4 H \-n, ch. S- See also selcucua. Cuneiform 
Texts; A. T . Clay, Legal Documents from Erech (1913); M. Rutten, 
Corstrats de I'/poque sileucide (193s); S. Smith, Babylonian Ilis- 
torscal Texts (1924). M. s. D. 

BACCHAE, see MAENADS. 

BACCHANALIA, the Latin name of the Dionysiac 
orgia. They arc especially known because of the harsh 
measures taken by tlie Roman Senate to repress them. 
The decree of 186 b.c. is preserved (CIL i. 196; /LS 18), 
and Li^(39. 8-18) has a long account. They were wide- 
spread in southern Italy. The first trace is an inscription 
of the fifth centu^ B.c. from Cumae forbidding those 
who were not initiated into the Bacchic mysteries to be 
buried in a certain place (figured in Cumont, op. cit. 
infra, p. 197). Evidently they came from Campania to 
Rome, bringing much disorder under the cover of 
religion. It has been suggested that there is a connexion 
between the decree menrioned and a regulation of the 
Bacchic mysteries in Egypt by Ptolemy IV at the end of 
the third century n.C. (C. Cichorius, Rdmische Studicn, 
1922, p, 21). In the first centuries a.d. the Dionysiac 
mysteries were very popular, as is proved e.g. by the 
many sarcophagi with Dionysiac motifs and the paintings 
in the Villa Item at Pompeii (their interpretation is highly 
controversial). Very important is the large inscription 
of Agrippinilla from tlie beginning of the second cen- 
tury A.D. enumerating the officials of a Bacchic thiasus. 
Cumont is of tlie opinion that Oriental elements were 
dominant, but it seems that tlicse mysteries were funda- 
mcnbilly Grcclc. 

F. Cumont, orieitlaUs daiis le pa^aniane romain^t 

195 fT.; T. Frank, CQ xx\ (1927), 12S fT. The inscription in the 
Metropolitan Museum is edited b>' A. Vopliano and F. Cumont, 
AJArch, xxxvii (1933), 215 fT. M. P. Nilsson xwStudifjnniniali della 
ftoria di rcUt^ioniy x (193^), r ff. 7 ’he paintings of the Villa Item, 
A. ^iaiuri, La tf//o dd tmstcri^ JDAI xiiii, pis. 5-9; iii (1913)# 
ph. 8-13. M. 1 ’. N. 

BACCHIADAE, see coniNTH (para. 2), CTPsrn:s. 

BACCHEIUS (BaKyeXog) GERON, author of an Elaa- 
•ycayrj novaiidjg, lived in the time of Constantine 

(A.D. 274-337). The work is in the form of question and 
answer; while following in the wain the tcncLs of Aristo- 
xenus, it borrows freely from other schools of musical 
theory. 

EJ. C. Jtn, Musics Setiptores Grates (1893). 3S3-31G. 

BACCHUS, see dionysus, para. 3. 

BACCiriT-IDES (fl. sth c. b.c.), lyric poet, of lulls in 
Ceos, son of Midylus (EM 5S2, 20) and nephew of Simo- 
nides (Strabo 4S6, Suid. s.v. BaKxt'Mnrsg). He may h-ivc 
liccn bom about S24-.';2t (Chron.'Pascls. 304. 6), though 
Eusebius-Jerome gives his flcmisi both in .{67 n.c. sntl 
in 431 B.c. Remains of fourteen cpinician ckIcs and s'ts 
dithyrambs found in jSoO at Al-Kassiyah may be ar- 
ranged tentatively in a chronological order. He semu 
to have follorvcd the fortunes of his uncle Sintonides 
and to have been employed by ilic iame patrons, .a fact 
whicli Eomeumts brought hJ.m into cc.mpetiiio.'i with 
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Pindar, who was almost his contemporary. His first 
activities may have been in Thessaly (fr. 15, Ode 14) 
and Macedonia, where he wrote his Encomium for 
Alexander son of Amyntas (fr. 20 b). About 487 B.c. he 
wrote Ode 13 for Pj^heas of Aegina, and Ode 12 may 
belong to the same period. Again like his uncle, he wrote 
dithyrambs for the competitions at Athens, notably Ode 
19, and Ode 18, which is unique in being a didogue 
between the leader of the chorus, who takes the part of 
Aegeus, and the remainder, who represent his followers. 
It is not clear whether this is a survival of an older form 
of dithyramb or has been influenced by the technique 
of Attic drama. Ode 17, which may belong to the early 
years of the Delian League, is really a paean sung by a 
Cean choir at Delos. The date of Ode 10, written for an 
Athenian victor in the Isthmian Games, is not known. 
About 476 B.c. Bacchylides accompanied Sirnonides to 
Sicily as the guest of Hieron (Ael. VH 4. 15) after writing 
Ode s for Hieron’s victory in the horse-race at Olympia, 
an event celebrated by Pindar in Ol. i . In Sicily he seems 
to have inciured the dislike of Pindar, who is thought 
to make disparaging references to him in Ol. 2. 
86-8, Pyth. 2. 72-3, Nem. 3. 80-2. It is not known how 
long he stayed in Sicily, but his connexion with it was 
maintained with Ode 4 for Hieron’s victory in the 
Pythian horse-race of 470 B.c., for which Pindar wrote 
Pyth. 1, and Ode 3 for the Olympian chariot- victory of 
468 B.C., when Pindar may have written Pyth. 2. To his 
later years belong Odes 6 and 7 for Lachon of Ceos in 
452. He is said to have been exiled to the Peloponnese 
(Plut. De exil. 14), and in this period he may have written 
Ode 9 for Automedes of Phlius, and the dithyramb Idea 
for the Lacedaemonians (20). The date of his death is 
not known. 

Bacchylides also wrote hymns (frs. 1-2), paeans, of 
which fr. 4 contains a fine eulogy of peace, processional 
songs (frs. I i-i 3), maiden-songs (Plut. Demus. i7),hypor- 
chemata (frs. 14-16), encomia, like that to Alexander 
(fr. 20 b) and to Hieron (fr. 20 c). His reputation has 
suffered by the comparisons with Pindar, which are at 
least as old as ‘Longinus’ {De Subl. 33). His gifts are of a 
different kind : a brilliant clarity and sense of narrative, 
a real love for the games which he describes, an absence 
of didactic fervour, a choice command of epithets, and 
occasional moments of magical beauty. 

Text: B. Snell (Teubner, 1934). Commentaries: R. C. Jebb 
(190s); H. jurenka (1898); A. Taccone (1907). Criticism: A. 
Seveiyns, Bacchylide (19:33): W. K. Prentice, DtBacchylide Pindari 
artis soda et imitatore (Diss. Halle, 1900). C. M. B. 

BACIS. Although used by Herodotus (8. 20) as if a 
proper name, later references make it clear that B. was the 
generic title of a class of inspired prophets, characteristic 
of the growth of ecstatic religion in the seventh and sixth 
centuries b.c. 

E. Rohde, Psyedte (Engl. Transl. 1925), 292 S. 

BACTRIA with southern Sogdiana (northern Afghani- 
stan and part of Russian Turkestan) was the country of 
the middle Oxus, a fertile irrigated land known to Greeks 
as the Jewel of Iran. Traditionally the home of Zoroaster 
and the Zend Avesta, it formed a Persian satrapy which 
also included part of the Jaxartes basin (northern Sog- 
diana) and was often governed by an Achaemenid prince. 
It fought desperately against Alexander, and the Seleu- 
cids had Sogdian blood through Seleucus’ wife Apama. 
In Persian times it was middleman for the Siberian gold 
supply, but the route was cut before the Greek period. 
As an independent kingdom under Euthydemus and his 
son Demetrius (qq.v.) the country attained great pros- 
perity and included, besides Sogdiana, Merv, part of 
Khorasan, and Ferghana (Kwarizm its kings never ruled). 
Bactria had no gold and little silver, and Euthydemus’ 
attempt to restore the gold route failed; its strength, 
which enabled it to hold off the nomads and annex 


northern India, was due to its fertility, good government, 
and extensive trade ; it was middleman for the overland 
trade between India and the West, and was beginning 
to reach out to Mongolia and China. The Seleucid 
eparchies (subdivisions of satrapies) were turned into 
satrapies, i.e. primary units of administration, an example 
followed throughout Asia. The capital, Alexandria- 
Bactra {Balkh), was probably only semi-Greek, and few 
Greek cities are recorded, but there was a large Greek 
settlement, which implies many military colonies; the 
essential matter, however, was that the Euthydemids 
made a united country, both securing the co-operation 
of the Iranian barons, who furnished its famous cavalry, 
and transforming the open peasant villages into quasi- 
autonomous communities within walls. After Demetrius’ 
death Eucratides’ line ruled till about 130 B.c., when 
Bactria was conquered by the nomad Yueh-chi (Kushans). 
As Tocharistan, they governed it for centuries; the 
coimtry became a centre of Buddhism, and (after 106) 
Bactra was the clearing-house for the overland Chinese 
trade. 

W. W. Tam, The Greeks in Bactria and India (1938), passing 

W.W.T. 


BAEBIUS TAMPHILUSj Marcus, praetor in 192 
B.C., with an advance guard covered the Roman landing 
in (Greece against Antiochus. Consul in 181, he trans- 
ported 40,000 moimtain Ligurians to Samnium {Ligures 
Comeliani et Baehinni, ILS 6509). To him are attrib- 
uted the Baebian measure on the nilmber of prae- 
torships (Livy 40. 44. 2) and the Lex Baebia de ambilu 
(Livy 40. 19. ii). 

Livy 3s. 20-4; 36; 40. 38. F. MOnzer, Rom. Adebpartcien wd 
AdeUfandlien (1920), 195. . A. H. McD. 

BAJETICA, the heart of the province originally (i 97 
B.C.) called Farther Spain. As ^e territory occupied by 
the Romans increased, a clear-cut line between Hither 
and Farther Spain was formed beginning at the Medi- 
terranean south of Carthago Nova (Cartagena) and 
running west-north-west to the Anas (Guadiana) at 
Lacimurga (Villavi^'a); thence northward to the Pyre- 
nees. Augustus separated the prosperous and pacified 
area from the less settled west (Lusitania, q.v.) by a line 
roughly parallel to the Anas from Lacimurga to the 
Atlantic, and assigned the new province, Baetjca,_to Ae 
Senate. Four conventus (Gades, Corduba, Astigi, His- 
palis) made convenient judicial circuits for the 175 towns 
of the province (Pliny, HN 3. 7). Most important was 
the rich Baetis (Guadalquivir) valley from which win^ 
oil, wheat, honey, sheep, fish, copper, lead, cinnabar, and 
silver were exported to Rome. The wealth of the country 
attracted pirate-bandits from Africa (a.d. 178), while the 
Vandals tarried there long enough to attach their name 
to the cotmtry (Andalusia). The cultural contribution 
of Spain to Rome was made by the predominantly Baetic 
Spanish school of letters of the first century a.d. 

R. Thouvenot, Essta sur la province romaine de 


BAGAUDAE, Gallic peasants of the later Empire who 
took to brigandage. A rebellion of Bagaudae was crushed 
by Maximian in a.d. 285, but they are mentioned in the 
fifth century as still active against the State. 

JulUan, Hist, de la Gatde vii. 51-6; viii. 174-6; MGH ix. 6^' 
Salvian, de Gubemalione Dei v. 24. 

BAIAE, a town on an inlet of the Bay of Naples, re- 
putedly named after Baios, Odysseus’ companion (Sjrabo 
5. 24s). Baiae never became a municipium; originally 
perhaps the port of Cumae, it remained Cumaean tem- 
tory. Its sulphur-springs (whence its earlier name Aquae 
Ctemanae: Livy 41. 16), mild climate, and beautiful su^ 
roundings made it a fashionable, even licentious, resort 
(Mart. II. 80). Imposing villas were erected here by 
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Julius Caesar, Caligula, Nero, Alexander Severus, and 
Others. Baiac declined owing to malaria, already present 
in Republican times (Cic. Fam. g. 12), and earthquakes. 

E. T. S. 

BALBINUS, Decius Caeltos Calvinus and PUPBS- 
NUS MAXIMUS, Marcus Clodius, members of a board 
of twenty appointed for the defence of Italy against Maxi- 
minus, were after the deaths of Gordian I and II chosen 
joint emperors by the Senate (a.d. 238). The former 
belonged to a noble family, the latter was an experienced 
officer. Constitutionally, on the model of the consulate, 
they had equal powers, each being Pontifex Maximus; 
but Balbinus was entrusted with the civil administration 
and Pupienus with the command of the army. To placate 
the soldiers, Gordian III was given the status of Caesar. 

At the news of Maximinus’ murder Pupienus pro- 
ceeded to Aquileia and sent back the former’s legions 
to their provinces, and with his German bodyguard re- 
turned to Rome to share a triumph with Balbinus and 
Gordian. For a few days the joint government worked 
smoothly, but soon the Emperors became jealous. The 
issue was, however, decided by the Praetorians, who 
resented the Senate’s action and disliked the presence of 
a German bodyguard in Rome. The two Emperors were 
dragged from their palace and murdered after ruling for 
three months (rec gordian i and in). 

For bibliography tee maximinus (i). H. M. D. P. 

BALBUS (i), Marcus Anus, bom at Aricia, was hus- 
band of Caesar’s sister Julia, and father of Atia, Augustus’ 
motlier. Praetor before 59 u.c., he was commissioner for 
the Lex lulia agraria (59). 

M. Grant, From Imperium to Auetoritat (1946), 15° 

BALBUS (2), Lucius Cornelius {Maior), of Gadcs, 
acquired Roman civitas for service against Sertorius, 
taking his nomcn probably from the consul of 72 n.c. 
(cf._ Cic. Balb, 19). He removed to Rome, where his 
political sense and the wealth derived from his adoption 
(c. 59) by Thcophancs of Mytilcne gave him enormous 
influence. Cliief architect of the coalition of 60 b.c., 
he gradually shifted his allegiance from Pompey to 
Caesar, serving the latter as praejectus fabrum in Spain 
and Gaul, and later managing his interests in Rome. 
In . 56 he was prosecuted for illegal usurpation of the 
civitas, and successfully defended by Cicero in the 
extant speech. In the Civil War he was outwardly neutral, 
and persistently tried to persuade Cicero and Lcntulus 
(q.v. 7) Crus to join him. Actually he favoured Caesar, 
and after Pharsalus became, with Oppius, Caesar’s chief 
agent in public affairs. In 44 he supported Octavian, 
though cautiously, and in 40 became Rome’s first 
foreign-bom consul. Author of a published diary (now 
lost), and recipient and editor of Hirtius’ commentaries, 
he had wide literary interests over wlu’ch he constantly 
corresponded witli Cicero. He bequeathed 25 denarii to 
every citizen of Rome. 

_On the difficult constitutional questions connected 
with Balbus sec F. MOnzer, PIF, s.v. ‘Cornelius (69) 
Balbus', ia6i fl. Sec also R. S>me, The Roman Revolution 
(see Index), and M. Grant, From Imperium to Auctoritas 
(t94<>). 6. G. E. F. C. 

balbus (3), Luaus Cornelius (Minor), nephew of 
Balbus (a), joined Caesar in the Civil War, and in 44~43 
R.C. was quaestor to Asinius Pollio, who romplained of 
hh tyrannical conduct at Gadcs and of his absconding 
with the pay-chest. He was honoured by Augustus svith 
ft pentificatc and consular rank, was proconsul of Africa, 
end triumphed over the Garamantes (19 n.c.). Balbus 
bufic a 'new town* and dtxrks at G.idcs and a theatre in 
Rome. 

Ctrroa, /V-t. ic. as; Sinba a. tf'O; a, 51 1 GIcj C**-tto* 

2;. btcdiin luentuit: Drurrjnn-Gr.vrbe, Gn:M. limru. 

jsj-j. G. W. R. 


BALEARES insulae. The name Gymnesiae (Fv- 
pnjmat), used by early Greek voyagers, was replaced by 
Baliares or Baliaridcs from an Iberian original. The 
spelling was changed to Baleares in the Augustan period. 
Roman names of each island were Maiorca (formerly 
Columba), Minorca (formerly Nura), Capraria, Mcnaria, 
Tiquadra, and Cunicularta (formerly Hannibalis), Urban 
vinite included Iberian Tuci, Phoenician Bocchori and 
Guiunium, and Roman Palma and Pollentia on Maiorca. 
Minorca had Iberian Sanisera ns well as Phoenician 
Mago and lamo.^ The characteristics of the natives most 
frequently mentioned by classical writers were their cavc- 
homes, the absence of gold and silver, inhumation, 
polymdry, and their exceptional skill in the use of the 
sUng. Although Roman title to the islands was recog- 
nized by the treaty of 202 b.c., they were only pacified 
in_i2i by Q. Caecilius Mctellus (Balcaricus). Copper 
coins were minted under Tiberius by some of the towns, 
all of which received the Latin Right (see lus lath) from 
Vespasian, For administrative purposes the islands were 
attached to the conventus Carthaginiensis of Hither Spain. 
Diocletian made them an independent province. Escape 
from the severity of barbarian invasions may be inferred 
from the late reference (Not. Dign, ii. 71, cd. Sccck) to 
the Balearic dye-works, bafii. J, J. Van N. 

BALL GAMES. We know from Homer that ball games 
were played in early Greece, for it was a lost ball that 
roused Odysseus from his sleep in the bush and led to 
his discovery by Nausicaa. At Athens in the fifth cen- 
tury they were overshadowed by gymnastic exercises, 
but they were popular with youths, as recent archaeo- 
logical evidence shows. A sculptured relief built into the 
Thcmistoclean ring-wall at Athens, and rediscovered in 
1922, shows the details of a 'hockey match’. The ball 
is on the ground in the middle; t\vo youths with sticks 
arc engaged in a ‘bully’ for it; on cither side of tliem 
stand two other pairs of youths with sticks. 

Another relief represents a throw-in from the touch- 
line: one youth is preparing to throw, the rest arc 
waiting cither to seize the ball in the air or to tackle the 
next possessor. TJu’s game, Phacninda, was phiycd with 
a small, hard ball and bore some resemblance to our 
Rugby, except that the ball was thrown and never kicked. 
Another game, more akin to our lacrosse, was played with 
a lighter ball, the Greek sphatra, Latin foUss. Here 
tackling was not allowed, and the ball was tlirowm from 
hand to hand while the players were running at full 
speed. In a third type of game (trigon), the playcis were 
three in number and stood at the comers of a triangle, 
throwing balls quickly one to the other; both hands were 
used and caddies supplied the players with missiles. 

Galen, On tke smalt ball tScripta Minora i, p, 93). F. A. tV. 

BALLISTA(or Callistus), praetorian prcfcctof Valerian, 
rallied the Romans at Samosata after his capture and 
dealt severe blows to the Persians on the Cilician coast. 

In A.D. 260, he joined Macrianus in setting up the younger 
Macrianus and Quietus as rivals to Gallicnus. When the 
Macriani marched west, Ballista stayed with Quietus in 
Emesa, but, after their defeat, fell a victim to Odenathus. 

IL .M. 

BALLISTA, tee siegecraft, roman. 

BANKS. Loans and deposit* were known to the Indo- 
European and Semito-Hamitic tribes, as their lan- 
guages prove. The Ancient Oriental cultures had even 
an encashment business and exchange bills. But banking 
as a trade could not develop until tlie invention of wins 
allowed specialised bankers suffident opportunitiM for a 
living. Institution* which may be caJIcc! private hank* 
are found in Mesopotamia from the seventh 
B.C.; but banking business was here not separated from 
the cdnainistralioa of !a,T;e estates. In e«!>' Greece t- e 
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temples (e.g. the Artemisium at Ephesus) had almost 
regional monopolies of banldng. But in the classical 
period the rpaTre^trai, who originated in the sixth cen- 
tury as money-changers and set up their ‘tables’ at 
festivals and markets, took over the business of the 
temples. By the fourth century they provided most of the 
loans and held most of the deposits, and individual 
bankers of note appeared (see pasion). Whether endorse- 
ments could be performed in classical Greece and in 
contemporaneous Mesopotamia is not certain; various 
new types of loans appear in our sources at this time (see 
BOTTOMRY LOANS, USURY). On the Other hand, banking 
remained a risky trade. A banker’s death meant loss of 
valuable customers and connexions, if not bankruptcy. 
The firms were small and banldng terminology and book- 
keeping remained simple. Many bankers combined 
banking with commerce or manufacture. 

2. In the city-states of the Hellenistic age the more 
important temples, private firms, and the cities them- 
selves carried on the banking business without much 
change. But the Ptolemaic Empire created a public 
banking system which represents for us the most highly 
developed banking organism of antiquity. A network 
of royal banks was spread over the whole of Egypt with a 
central bank in Alexandria, provincial banks in all district 
capitals, branch establishments in smaller localities, and 
institutes of minor importance, which were let out to 
private bankers under the State bank’s control. Thou- 
sands of employees found occupation in this vast institu- 
tion, which had a monopoly for the banldng business of 
Egypt, collected revenues, and paid out the charges of 
the monarchy. Endorsements (PTeb. 890) and even 
primitive exchange bills occur here. Lending was not 
monopolized by this State bank; the owners of large 
estates and the temples lent large sums to peasants and 
business people. 

3. The Roman banks of the second and first centuries 
B.c. were comparatively small firms. The main business 
was done by equites and other men of wealth and not by 
specialized bankers. Their methods, however, were 
progressive. The so-called permutatio, a method of 
clearing between banks in and outside Rome, allowed 
payments to provincial residents and vice versa without 
actual transfer of money. 

4. Augustus divided the Egyptian State bank into 
small and independent local institutions. The banking 
structure of Republican Rome (with local variations) 
spread over the whole Empire. Slowly the banks of the 
Principate lost most of their paying business (money 
exchange and lending) to local owners of large estates, 
a primitive state of affairs which became common 
throughout the rural districts of the Byzantine Empire. 
The few banks which survived the breakdown of Roman 
coinage during the third century A.D. were indispensable 
for financial State transactions, and were therefore com- 
pulsorily enrolled in the corpus collectariorum, which was 
controlled by the government. Most of the garlier bank- 
ing procedure was codified by Justinian and preserved 
by Europeans and Arabs throughout the Middle Ages. 

A. Calderini, Aegyptm xviii (1938), 244 ff.; J. Corver, De Ter- 
minologie van het Crediet-IVezen in het (^ekscJi (1934); T. Fraotc, 
Economic Sunipr of Anaent Rome i-iv (U.S.A. 1933-8); A. FrOcbtl, 
Das Gcldgeschaft bei Cicero (191^; J. Hasebroek, Hermes Iv (>920), 
F. M. Heichclhcim, Wirtschaftsgeschichte des Altertums 
1*938), Index s.v. ‘BankmSssige Geschafte und Berufe’; R. Herzog, 
Tesserae Nunmtulariae (Abhandlungen der Giessener Hochschul- 
gesellschaft i, 1919); E. Kicssling, s.v. ‘Giroverkchr’ in PJV Suppl. 
iv; B. Laum, s.v. 'Banfccn' in FfF Suppl. iv; F. Ocrtel in R.von 
Pdhlmann, Geschichte der sozialen Frage und dcs Sozialismus in der 
antiken iVelt, ii’ (1925), 529 f.; Cl. Preaux, L’Economie royaje des 
Lagides (1939), aSo f.; W. L. Westermann, Joum. of Economic and 
Business History iii (1931), 30 ff. F. M. H. 

BANTIA, an Apulian or possibly Lucanian town near 
Venusia (Pliny, HN 3. 98; Hor. Carm. 3.4. 15), nowadays 
Santa Maria di Bansi. The great MarceUus fell near 


here in 208 B.C. (Livy 27. 25). Its (originally Messapic?) 
inhabitants spoke Oscan in Republican times, . as a 
surviving copy of its municipal regulations demonstrates 
(the famous Tabula Bautina of c. lao B.c. : R. S. Conway, 
Italic Dialects i. 22 f.). Under the Empire Bantia was a 
municipium. E. T. S. 

BARBATUS, see scipio (1). 

BARCINO (nowadays Barcelona), Colonia Faveniia 
Itilia Augusta Pia, a native foundation with traditions of 
origin both Greek and Phoenician. Granted colonial 
immunity by Caesar, Barcino received full colonial status 
from Augustus. It was far less important to the Romans 
than Tarraco, but gradually took the lead in the third 
century. Inscriptions record the gifts of wealthy citizens 
and the service of many Imperial-cult officials. These, 
like the literary references, are chiefly of late date. 

J.J. VanN. 

BARYGAZA {Broacli), near the mouth of the Ner- 
budda, on the Gulf of Cambay. After discovery by 
Hippalus (q.v.) of the use of monsoon winds, Greek 
ships sailed thither direct from Aden ; conducted by royal 
pilots from the Kathiawar coast and towed to the town, 
they brought merchandise, presents, and Roman coins. 
To Barygaza were brought Indian and Chinese products 
from the north through Modura {Muttra) and Ozene 
(Ujjain), and from eastern and central India chiefly 
through Tagara ( Tliair ?) and Paethana {Paitlian). Bary- 
gaza sent Indian ships to the Persian Gulf, Somaliland, 
and Arabia. It was the chief port for Greek and Persian 
trade in north India. 

Peripl. Mar. Ruhr, passim; Ptol. Geog. 7. 1-6. Warmington, 
Indian Commerce, index (for commerce). E. H. W. 

BASILICA) a Roman form of building consisting of a 
rectangular roofed hall, with or without exedras, which 
served as a social or commercial meeting-place, associ- 
ated with a forum. The earliest known was at Rome, 
built by Cato (184 B.c.). More important, because still 
preserved, is that at Pompeii, c. early first century B.C., 
a hall about 185 feet X 71 feet (exclusive of porch at east 
and tribunes at west end), containing inner hall about 
148 feet X 40 feet surrounded by columns; in effect the 
Greek peripteral temple turned outside in, and possibly 
influenced by Greek or Hellenistic pillared halls. An 
advance was made with the Basilica lulia (central area 
260 feet X 60 feet) and Basilica Aemilia, in the Roman 
Forum, both c. 50 B.c. and later, wliich had double 
surrounding aisles with arcades (open on one side to the 
Forum) and galleries, above which the central area was 
lit by a clerestory. This type of building — of whi(^ 
Trajan’s Basilica had the important addition of two semi- 
circular halls — ^influenced Christian basilican churches 
in fourth and later centuries, but more important struc- 
turally was the Basilica Nova of Maxentius, near the 
Roman Forum, finished by Constantine, c. A.D. 3131 
doubtless derived from the central halls of the Thermae 
{see baths). This was in essence a vast vaulted hall. 

265 feetx 19s feet, with only four internal supports linked 

by arches to piers projecting from side walls, and pro- 
viding a buttressed superstructure to the central clerc- 
storied compartment roofed with a groined vault m 
three bays ; each compartment of the aisles being barrel- 
vaulted at a lower level. The clear span of the central 
vault was 76 feet; the height from floor to crown 01 
vault 1 14 feet. 

See AaaiiTECTORE, and R. Schultzc, Basilika (192S) T. F. 

BASSAE, in south-west Arcadia, near Phigalcia, Ae 
site of one of the best-preserved Greek temples. 'This 
was dedicated to Apollo, and built by Ictinus, the archi-. 
tect of the Parthenon. The orientation, determined 
seemingly by that of an earlier building, was towards the 
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north instead of cast, and the early sunlight, instead of 
entering through the main doorway, was admitted to the 
adytum through an opening of unique kind in the eastern 
side-wall. Unique too were the ten engaged Ionic 
columns which decorated the side-walls of the cclla 
internally, and the single central Corinthian column — 
one of the earliest of its kind, and one of the most 
beautiful — between the cclla and the adytum. The sculp- 
tured frieze (now in the British Museum) shows that it 
belonged to the late fifth century. See ictinus. 

■Pauj. 8. 41. I (t.; C. R. Cockerell, The Templet ... at Aegina 
end . . . Batiae (i860); W. B. Dinsmoor, 'The Temple of Apollo 
at Bassae’, Melr. Mut. Studies iv. 204 ff.; A 7 Arch. 1939, 27 (T. 

T. J. D. and H. W. R. 

BASSARIDES, see maenads. 

BASSULUS, see po.mponius (5). 

BASSUS (i), CAESius(ist c. a.d.), a friend of the satirist 
Persius and editor of his work. He himself was a lyric 
poet, and Quintilian (10.1.96) mentions him as the only 
one whose name might appear with that of Horace in a 
canon of Roman lyric poets. He is possibly the author of 
a metrical work to which later writers refer and part of 
which is preserved in a corrupted form under the name 
of Atilius Fortunatianus (cd. Kcil, Gramm. Lat. vi. 
255-72). The treatise DeMetris printed in Keil, Gramm. 
Lat. vi. 305-12, is spurious. 

Cf. TeufTcI, § 304, i-a; Schnnz-Hosius, § 385. J. F. M. 

BASSUS (2), Saleius, an epic w’ritcr of poetic genius 
who died young (Quint. Inst. 10. i. 90, Juv. 7. 80). 
Vespasian assisted him financially (Tac. Dial. 5. 2; 9. 8). 

BASSUS, see also Aunoios, gavius, lollius (3). 

B ASTARNAE, a roving tribe which first appeared on the 
lower Danube c. 200 n.c. They were enlisted by Philip V 
and Perseus of Maccdon against their enemies in the north- 
ern Balkans, and by Mithridates against the Romans. They 
defeated C. Antonius c. 62 b.c., but were subdued by 
M. Crassus (29-28), and henceforth they generally appear 
as subject-allies of Rome. Tljcy were transplanted to the 
southern bank of the D,anubc by Probus. Earlier writers 
were uncertain as to the nationality of the Bastamne, but 
it may be inferred from Strabo (7. 306), Pliny {HN 4. 
too), and Tacitus (Germ. 46. i) that they were Germans. 

M. C. 

BAT AVI, a German tribe on the Rhine delta. They were 
an oflshoot of the Chatti (Tac. Germ. 29). They prob- 
ably became allies of Rome between 16 u.c. and 13 n.c,; 
and about 8 n.c., owing to the importance of their tern- 
tory ns a naval base, they were brought into the Empire 
as a gens foederata, supplying men for the Roman aimy 
but paying no t.axcs. Their contingents were organized 
into auxiliary regiments under their own chiefs (Tac. 
Hist. I. 59; 4. 12); Batavi also served in the Imperial 
bodyguard (Suet. Calig. 43). After the revolt of their 
chieftain Civilis (q.v.) in A.D. 69-70, the Batavian regi- 
ments were disbanded, and the new coliortes Batavorum 
of ficcond-ccntury inscriptions were sent to serve away 
from tlicir homeland. The Batavi disappear after 300, on 
the arrival of Salian Franks in their country, but their 
name is preserved in the district of Bctuwc, See also 
WVtON!AGU 3 . O. B. 

BATHS, the most important buildings of the Romans, 
probably the earliest to arrange halls and rooms in 
r'''’oci.'ition symmetrically. Evidences exist in rnost pro- 
rincial towns, but the great B.aths ( Thermae) in Rome 
it’-elf overshadowed all others in size and magnificence. 
The earliest, the Baths of Acrippa (c. 20 n.c.). led the 
'vay; those built by Caracall.i and^ Diocletian are the 
pre-ers'ed ; all conformed, svtth v*ariations, to n 
genera! type of comm’.sniry centre, cultural os well as 
• rhytica!, and on a vast scale. 


The Baths of Caracalla had a main building, approxi- 
mately a rectangle of 750 feet X 380 feet, placed in an 
enclosed and nearly square space about 33 acres in 
extent, raised 20 feet above surrounding ground level 
with vaulted storerooms underneath. A vaulted Central 
Hall (not a tepidarium) 183 fcctxyg feet was the kernel 
of the building; it gave access at its ends through spacious 
vestibules to enclosed courts {palaestrae, with separate 
baths for athletes), on its south side to the tepidarium 
and thence to the domed calidarium — a circular chamber 
about 115 feet in diameter, flanked by rooms for poets 
and philosophers — and on its north side to a large 
swimming-pool (fripidarium), perhaps partly unroofed, 
flanked by halls for spectators and dressing-rooms (apo- 
dyteria) ; a nobly conceived plan and an impressive treat- 
ment, as the immense vaulted tool of the central hall — 
with clerestory windows — rose high above the adjacent 
roofs. 

The surrounding enclosures of the great Thermae 
were treated with equal care, partly garden {xystus) — 
cither colonnaded or laid out with formal trees — and 
partly open-air gymnasium, with, on east and west and 
(partially) north or south sides, various promenade 
rooms; on the south side the central space contained a 
theatre and a stadium. The main buildings were heated 
by underground furnaces and floor ducts (hypocausts), 
which conveyed warmed air to flues behind the walls of 
tlie various compartments. Architectural accessories 
were sumptuous, marble mosaic being used for the 
floors ; marble for the columns, the casing of the super- 
structure, scats, etc.; and painted decoration for the 
stuccoed upper walls and vaults. 

Andenon, Spiers, nnd Asliby, The Architeeture of Ancient Itome* 
(1927), ch. 6; G. T. Rivoira, Homan Arehitecture (1925). T. F. 

BATO (i), the Dalmatian, chieftain of the Dacsitiates, 
raised rebellion in Illyricum in a.d. 6, raided the Dal- 
matian coast, fought against the Romans in the valley 
of the Save, nnd, after the capitulation of his Pnnnonian 
nllics in A.D, 8, retreated southwards. After vainly 
defending several forts against the Romans, he surren- 
dered and was interned at Ravenna (a.d. 9). R. S. 

BATO (2), the Pannonian, like his Dalmatian namcs.ake, 
revolted, tried to c.apture Sirmium (a.d. 6), and shared 
in the subsequent fighting, but surrendered in a.d. 8 
at the river Bathinus. Soon after, however, the Dalma- 
tian chieftain captured and killed him. R. S. 

BATON (Baroiv), New Comedy poet in tlie first b.alf of 
the third century n.c.; an anecdote links him with 
Clcanthcs (d. 251) and Arccsilaus (d. 240). The frag- 
ments mainly deride the inconsistency of pliilosophcrs, 
but praise Epicurus. 

TCG iv. 499 rr.; CAP iii. 326 ft tV, G. tV. 

BAUBO {Dabo), a female daemon of primitive and 
obscene character, doubtless originally a pcrsonific.ation 
of the ainnus. She nppc.ars in the Orphic version of the 
Rape of Kore (Kern, Orph. Frs. 49 if ), nnd on inscrip- 
tions from Paros and Asi.a Minor, and is mentioned by 
Asclcpiadcs of Tragilus (Haspocration fi.v. clifaad^Tjs) 
as mother of the .Anatolian Mise. She has been thought 
to have a part in the Elcu'inian Mysteries (Cii. Picard in 
Bel’. Hist. Bel. xcs- (1927)), but sec L. Dcuhner, Attitehe 
Feste (1932). S3, n. 3. She survive! in modem Mklors 
(R. M. D.iwl:ins in JUS xxu (1906)). 0 :hcr references 
in Picard, I.c. nnd W. K. C. Guthrie, Orphras and Ch. 
Bel. (S935). *3^’- ^ 

BAUCIS, sec nniX'.soN (i). 

BAVrUS (sst c. n.c.). a p-'X'ta'sier, rescued from otdivio.n 
by Virgil's contempt (Eel. 3. <}o). 
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BEE-KEEPING had the same importance for non- 
tropical antiquity from palaeolithic times onwards as 
sugar production has now. The culture of bees seems 
to have begim as early as the Mesolithic period. Solon 
introduced a law v/hich regulated bee-keeping. Greek 
towns (Teos, Theangela) and the Ptolemaic Empire 
introduced special taxes on bee-keeping and carefully 
organized enterprises for honey-production. Different 
methods of bee-keeping and breeds of bees were devel- 
oped, the most important progress being made during 
the centuries between Alexander and Augustus. One 
bee-hive would produce 1-2J and occasionally 3 chotts 
(c. 6-18 pints) of honey at one harvesting. The best 
honey came from Attica (Hymettic region), Theangela, 
Chalybon, Cos, Calymna, Rhodes, Lycia, Coracesium, 
Thasos, Cyprus, several districts of Syria, Sicily (especi- 
ally the Hyblaean region near Syracuse), Liguria, Nori- 
cum, and the south of Spain, the main honey-exporting 
countries of the Ancient World. The practical experience 
of many generations of Greek and Roman bee-masters 
was finally codified by a number of Greek and Latin 
authors, the most distinguished being Aristotle, Virgil, 
Varro, and Columella. 

P. D’H^ronville, Miu. Beige xxx (1926), 161 f.; J. Kick, PIT, s.v. 
‘Bienenzucht’ (Suppl. iv); J. Kick and L. Armbruster, Arcltiv fur 
Bienenktmde i. 6; ii. 17; iii. 8; vii (1915^26); OIck, PJF, s.v. ‘Biene', 
‘Bienenzucht’; L. Robert, Ant. Class, iv (1935), 170 f. F. M, H. 

BELGAE. According to Caesar, a population-group of 
this name occupied lands to north of Seine and Marne. 
They were the fiercest inhabitants of Gaul and boasted of 
their German blood (cf. Strabo 4. 196). Certain tribes, 
he says, had settled in Britain, and Belgae are actually 
located there by later geographers. The Gallic Belgae 
were subdued by Caesar in 57 b.c., but continued to 
give trouble for thirty years more. 

Among the Gallic Belgae, archaeology distinguishes 
two cultural provinces separated by the Ardennes. The 
northern part is a backward region with Hallstatt charac- 
teristics ; to the south, traditions of the Marne culture, 
notably the pedestal-um, persist. Both experienced 
German penetration, cremation (a German practice) 
being normal. The northern group was reinforced imder 
the Empire by new settlers and rose suddenly to great 
prosperity under the stimulus of the Rhine market. 

An exodus from the southern (pedestal-um) group into 
Britain occurred c. 75 B.c., which developed into the 
kingdom of Cassivellaunus, whose descendants extended 
their rule over all the south-west. About the time of 
Caesar’s conquest, or perhaps after, a further exodus 
settled in Hampshire and Berkshire, spread over west 
(but not east) Sussex, and influenced the culture of the 
neighbouring Durotriges. Their rulers were the house 
of Commius (q.v.) and their culture was characterized 
by Bead-rim pottery. 

Characteristics of the Belgae were their preference for 
woodland sites both for towns and for agricultural 
development, and their fondness for things Roman, 
which, however, made them no less hostile to Roman 
invasion; it appears, indeed, that it was Belgic areas 
which led opposition to the Roman conquerors. 

C. F. C. Hawkes and G. C. Dunning in Arch. Jmtm. Incvii. 
I 5 '>" 33 S. ’The 'Second Belgic Invasion’ has been attacked by 
Mrs. Cunnington (Antiquaries Journal jui. 27-34) and R. E. M. 
\yheeler (ib. ly. 275; JRS xxbc. 88); but Hawkes has defended 
himself (Proc. Hampshire Field Club liii. 160-3). C. E. S. 

BELISARIUS, see Justinian. 

BELLEROPHON (BeAAcpo^cov, BeAAeporfovnjy). In 
II. 6. 155 ff., Glaucus the Lycian gives the following 
account of his ancestor Bellerophontes ; the genealogy is 
Sisyphus — Glaucus I — Bellerophontes — Isandros, Hip- 
polochus and Laodameia, Sarpedon being the son of 
Laodameia, and Glaucus II of Hippolochus. He was a 
man of remarkable beauty and valour, a native of Ephyre 


(generally identified with Corinth). Proetus, king of the 
Argives,* had a wife Anteia (Stheneboea in later accounts) 
who tried to tempt Bellerophon, and when he refused, 
told Proetus that he had tried to seduce her (cf. acastos; 
Stith Thompson, Kaiii). Proetus then sent Bellero- 
phon to Lycia (in later accounts the king of Lycia, 
lobates, was Proetus’ father-in-law) with a letter to the 
king askingfor his execution(cf. Stith Thompson, K978). 
On reading this, the king set him first to fight the 
Chimaera (q.v.), then the Solymi, then the Amazons, 
and finally laid an ambush for him. Bellerophon survived 
all these trials, and the king made peace with him and 
married him to his own daughter. Afterwards, Bellero- 
phon became ‘hated of all the gods’ and wandered along 
on the -nchlav ’AX'jiov (to Homer at least the ‘plain of 
wandering’). Later, he accomplishes his tasks with the 
help of the winged horse Pegasus, which Athena helped 
him to catch (Pind. 01 . 13. 63 ff.); he used him to take 
vengeance on Stheneboea (Euripides, iSf/ie«.)andoffended 
by trying to fly on him to heaven (Eur. Seller.). See 
fiirther Rose, Handb. Gk. Myth. 270 f. H. J. R. 

• In Homer there is no hint that Ephyre was not in his domains; 
later, e.g. schol. II. 6. 155, the geography is modernized, and 
Bellerophon has to leave Corinth because of a blood-feud and take 
refuge at Argos. 

BELLO AEGYPTIACO {sive ACTIACO si-oe ALEX- 
ANDRINO), CARMEN DE, fragments of a papyrus 
from Herculaneum, possibly part of Rabirius’ poem on 
Antony’s defeat (E. Bickel, Gesch. d. rom. Lit, (1937), 
441). 

Baehrens, PLM i. 218; see papybologt, latdj. 

BELLONA, the Rorrian war-goddess, older Duellona, 
rarely Bellola. Whether independent in origin or m 
offshoot of Mars, she is early, her name occurring in 
the formula of devotio (Livy 8. 9. 6). She had, however, 
no flamen and no festival, and her temple was vowed in 
296 B.c. and built somewhat later (Livy ro. 19. 17). R 
was in the Campus Martius, near the altar of Mars, and 
often used for meetings of the Senate when held extra 
pomerium (Platner-Ashby, 82). Before it stood the 
columna hellica, used in formal declarations of war, cf. 
FETIALES. She was occasionally identified with Nerio, the 
ancient cult-partner of Mars (Augustine, De civ, D. 6. 
10), commonly with the Greek war-goddess Enyo, and in 
Imperial times at latest with the Cappadocian goddess 
Ma. 

Wissovra, RK 151, 348; Nock, CAH xii. 425. H. J. R- 

BELLUM AFRICUM, a record of Caesar’s war in 
Africa (winter 47-46 b.c.). Its ninety-eight chapters are 
monotonous to the layman, but as military history it is 
painstaking and straightforward. Both style and matter 
suggest that the author was a trained soldier, tribune or 
centurion, who took part in the campaign, though not a 
man in Caesar’s confidence; however, the claims of 
Hirtius (q.v.) to editorship are still upheld. 

O. Seel, ’Hirtius’, Klio, Beiheft 1933; cf. T. Rice-HoImM, 2 "^ 
Roman Republic iii (1923), 274. G. E. r. 

BELLUM ALEXANDRINUM, a work continuing 
Caesar’s commentary on the Civil War. Thirty-three 
chapters describe the war at Alexandria from thc_ point 
at which Caesar left off; then follow the campaign 0 : 
Calvinus (q.v. 2) against Phamaces (chs. 34-41)1 "J? 

in Illyricum (chs. 42-7), and the disturbances dunng U- 
Cassius’ tenure of Spain (chs. 48-64), both in the winter 
48-47, and finally Caesar’s campaign against Phamaces 
(chs. 65-78) ending in the victory of ^la (2 Aug. 47 /; 
The style is cultured and the writer was well informed, 
he may well have been Hirtius (q.v.), who, however, took 
no part in the Alexandrian war. 

For bibliography, i« inanus, with T. Rice-Hotaes, 

Republic iii (i923). 483-4- 
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BELLUAI CIVILE, (i) Caesar’s books on the war begun 
in 49 B.c. (2) The poem of 295 hexameters introduced 
into Petronius* Satyrkon{i 19-24) to illustrate Eumolpus’ 
implied criticism on the management of the same subject 
by Lucan, who is not named. j. w. D. 

BELLUM HISPANIENSE, an account of the cam- 
paign which ended at Munda (45 b.c.), written by an 
eyewitness, probably from Caesar’s army. The text is 
deplorable ; but many meaningless passages are caused by 
tlic author’s illiteracy and his incapacity to understand 
anything difficult. The work is interesting mainly as a 
study in half-educated Latin, which combines collo- 
quialism with quotations from Ennius and schoolboy 
rhetoric. 

Cf. O. Seel, ‘Hirtius’, Klio, Beiheft 1935; T. Rice-Holmee, The 
Roman Republic iii (1923), 298. ■ G. E. F. C. 

BELLUM HISTRICUM, a lost epic on the Istrian War 
of 125 B.c. by Hostius, probably grandfather of Proper- 
tius’ 'Cynthia’, i.e. Hostia (4.20.8). 

See Morel, RPL 33. 

BELLUM SEQUANICUM, historical epic (lost) by 
Varro Atacinus (q.v.) written in Caesar’s time on his war 
with Ariovistus. 

Morel, RPZ 99. 

BELUS (B^\os), hellenixation of Ba'al, Bel, sometimes 
rccogniaed as a divine title (Zeus Belus, Hdt. i. i8r. 2; 
Marduk?), oftencr taken as the name of an ancient 
oriental king (of Assyria, Serv. on Aert. r. 642); fathcrof 
Dido (ibid.) ; ancestor of the founder of the djTiasty of tlie 
Hcraclidae in Lydia (Hdt. i. 7. 3); father of Danaus 
(q.v.); founder of the rulers of Persia (Ov. Met. 4. 213). 
It thus forms a stopgap name for foreign genealogies, as 
Creon for Greek. H. J. R. 

BENDIS (BcVSir, BevSk), a Thracian goddess, wor- 
shipped with orgiastic rites in Thrace (Strabo, 10. 3. 

J 6, p. 470) ; at the Piraeus, where her cult was introduced 
during Socrates’ lifetime (Plato, Resp. 327 a, 354 a), pre- 
sumably by resident Thracians (cf. W. S. Ferguson, He[~ 
lenistic Athens (1911), 2x6), she had processions, a torch- 
race on horseback, and a vigil. The date was Thargelion 
19 (Deubner, Att. Feste, 2rg). She was apparently 
represented as carrying two (hunting?) spears (Hesych., 
8.V. 8ihoy)(Oi’). Cf. now Ferguson, Harv, Theol. Rev. 
1944 - H. J. R. 

BENEVENTUM, on the river Calor in southern Italy. 
Originally a stronghold of the Hirpini Samnites n.amcd 
Malventum, it fell some time after 300 n.c. to the 
Romans, who made it a Latin colony, changing its ill- 
sounding name to Beneventum, 268 B.c. (Veil. Pat. 1. 14; 
Festus p. 2s L.). Thereafter its territorium expanded and 
Berjeventum flourished. Under the Republic it was a 
militarj- base, later an opulent mtmicipium; under the 
Empire a colonia and important road-centre (Viae Appia, 
Traian.r); under the Lombards a duchy. The andent 
remains include Trajan’s arch. (Polyb. 3. 90; Liry 27. 
JO, etc.; Strabo 5, 250.) 

n<!o{h, RCm. Getch. .4S9, for machtrstc*; A. Simbon, Menraies 
enlijuft it ITlalie i (1903), for coins. E. T. S. 

Berenice, (j) BrnEKicn I, daughter of Lagus (father 
of Ptolemy I) and Antigone, was bom e, 340 n.c., and 
died Irctwcen 281 and 271. She married a Alaccdonian 
Philippus. lijc issue of this marriage were Magas, Idng 
of C>'Tenc, Antigone (m, P>Trhus of Epirus), and other 
dau.ghtcrs. Berenice, alrc.ady a widow, came to Epsyit 
with her aunt Eurydire, uho married Ptolemy 1 . I'lie 
st^-sister of the king, she presently (c. 317) hccamc his 
mhtress end succeeded Eurv'dicc as his wife. Tlieir 
rhildren were AninoS II and Ptolemy II Phlladelphus. 


(2) Bebenice Syba, daughter of Ptolemy II and 
ArsinoE I, was bom c. 280 b.c. She married the Sclcudd 
king ^tiochus II after the Second SjTian War (252). 
Laodice, the king’s divorced first wife, murdered Bere- 
nice and her son by Antiochus after his death in 246, 
before Ptolemy III could bring help, 

(3) Bebenice II, daughter of lUng Magas of Cyrenc 

and of Apama, daughter of Antiochus I, tvas bom c. 
273 b.c. She was betrothed to Ptolemy III, but after 
Magas’ death Demetrius, a Macedonian prince, was 
called^ in by her mother to marry her. Berenice led a 
rebellion against them both, and Demetrius was killed 
by her orders. She married Ptolemy III in 247, who 
called a star ‘Berenice’s curls’ after her, as Callimachus 
and Catullus tell us. After her husband’s death she 
became joint ruler with her eldest son Ptolemy IV, but 
was murdered by him in 221. He nevertheless appointed 
a special Alexandrian priestess in his mother’s honour 
in 211-210, the a0Xo(f>6pO5 BepcvCitrjs Evepyerihos, 
Sec PTOLEMY. F. M. H. 

BERENICE (4) (b. a.d. iS), daughter of Agrippa I 
(q.v.), was married first to Marcus, brother of Ti. 
JuUus Alexander, then to her uncle Herod of Chalcis. 
On his death (48) she lived for long with her brother 
Agrippa II, in incest, it was said. To quiet scandal she 
induced Polemon II, then king of Olba in Cilicia, to 
marry her c. 65, but soon parted from him and returned 
to her brother, Titus fell in love with her when he was 
in Judaea (67-70), and when she visited Rome in 75 
lived openly with her. He was, however, dissuaded from 
marrying her, and when she revisited Rome in 79 
repulsed her advances. A. H, M. J. 

BERENICE, the name of several Hellenistic towns. 
Cb’ef among them were: (i) a foundation of Ptolemy II 
on the Egyptian coast of the Red Sea below Ras Benas, 
connected with Coptus on the Nile by a desert camel- 
track supplied with cisterns and stations. It became the 
chief Egyptian port for Arabia, east Africa, and India in 
the first and second centuries A.D, (Wnrmington, Indian 
Commerce, 6fr., 51 ff., 73 ff.); (ii) Berenice Panchrysos, 
on the African coast of the Red Sea near the gold-mines 
oijchel Allaki; (iii) Berenice Epidciris on the same coast 
at the Straits of Bab-el-Mandcb. E. H. W. 

BEROSUS or BEROSSUS (Brjpcaaos) (n. c. 290 n.c.), 
priest of Bel, author of history of Babylon (BapvXm'iaKa) 
in three books dedicated to Antiochus I. Book i dcjilt 
with origins to the Flood, bk. 2 reached Nabonassar 
(747 n.c.), and bk. 3 the death of Alexander. Value lay in 
transmission of Babylonian history and astronomy to the 
Greek world, 

FHC 1X495. E.A,D. 

BERYTUS (mod. Beirut), a Phoenician city. It issued 
n municipal coinage, inscribed both in Greek and in 
Phocnidan, from ffic reign of Antiochus IV, at first ns 
Laodicca in Phocnice, later under its old name. In 80 
B.c. it became a free dtj’, and in c. 15 B.C. a Roman colony, 
with ius Italicum, ttvo legions being settled in it by 
Agrippa. It received at tliis time a targe accession of 
territory, including Heliopolis, which it lost under 
Septimius Severus. A great trading town, it was also 
famed for its wine and linen, and from the third century 
for its school of Roman law. A. H. M. J. 

BESTIA, Lucius CAurUBNa-s, an Optimatc politician. 
As tribune in 120 B.C. he recalled Pnpillius Laenas from 
exile. As coasu! (tii) he was sent to N'umidia, agaiast 
Jugurlha (with Scaurus as legate); having wely ad- 
mitted Jiigunlui to terms, he was condemned in i to under 
the Mamilitin commission (see .MA?.!tuus 3). He later 
returned from exile, but left Rome again in 90, to escape 
trial under the Varian law (see lex, Ltcn"). M. 
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BETROTHAL. In Greece a formal betrothal (eyyuijcris) 
was a necessary preliminary to a wedding. At Rome this 
ceremony (sponsalia) did not inevitably lead to a marriage, 
and was merely a preliminary business arrangement. 
The intending bridegroom, or his father, approached the 
girl’s father and opened negotiations, which were con- 
cerned chiefly with the amount of her dowry. If the 
bride’s father gave his consent, the affair was settled, 
nor was the lady consulted. It was usual to celebrate the 
occasion with a family party where the future bride and 
bridegroom exchanged gifts, which were forfeited if 
either party later broke tlie contract. This, however, 
was the only penalty in Roman law, which did not allow 
breach-of-promise actions. F. A. W. 

BIBACULUS, Maecus Funius, bom at Cremona 103 
B.c. (Jerome), is coupled with Catullus as a lampooner 
by Quintilian and Tacitus, by the latter expressly as at- 
tacking ‘the Caesars’, and has been conjecturally attached 
to Catullus’ circle. A few phalaecians preserved by Sue- 
tonius {Gram. 11) suggest humour and felicity of phrase. 
Horace {Sat. 7,. 5. 40) twits him with tripe-inspired epic 
bathos, and Acron (ad loc.) credits him with an epic on 
Caesar’s Gallic Wars, to which some lines quoted from a 
Furius by Macrobius {Sat. 6. i) not improbablj' belong. 
He is also assigned an Aethiopis. 

Certain difficulties (notably age-discrepancy as regards 
Catullus; anti-Caesarianism and Caesarian epic) com- 
mend the suggestion that Bibaculus is dmsible into: 
(i) Jerome’s M. Furius Bibaculus, tlie epic poet, (2) a 
younger Bibaculus, the lampooner, bom about 82 b.c. 

Morel, FPL 80-3. E. P. B. 

BIBRACTE (modem Mont-Batvray), a hill-fort, the 
original capital of the Aedui. Here in 52 B.C. the supreme 
command was conferred by a pan-Gallic council upon 
Vercingetorix. Its inhabitants were transferred c. la 
B.c. to a new town in the plain, Augustodunum {Autun), 
but inscriptions — deae Bibracti — at Autun kept the old 
name alive, and a cult survived on the site itself. Excava- 
tions have revealed numerous houses of the Gallic town, 
all rectangular and of dry stone, some with atria and 
even hypocausts. An important metal-workers’ and 
enamellers’ quarter was also revealed. 

Bulliot, Fouilles du Mont Beuvray (1899); D^chelette, Fouilla da 
Mont Beuvray de i8gy d igoi (1904); id. Manuel ii. 946-57. 

C. E. S. 

BIBULUS (i) Marcus Calpubnius, Caesar’s col- 
league in aedileship and praetorship, and finally in 
the consulate of 59 b.c., when after being forcibly pre- 
vented from vetoing the agrarian law he attempted from 
his house to invalidate legislation by 'watching the 
heavens’. His only departure from strict Republicanism 
was to propose Pompey’s consulate in 52. In 51 he 
governed Syria, and resisted the Parthians tenaciously. 
In the winter 49-48 he wore himself to death, trying to 
prevent Caesar’s crossing to Epirus. He married Porcia, 
daughter of Cato and future wife of Brutus. G. E. F. C. 

BIBULUS (2) Lucius Calpubmus, son of (1) and 
Porcia, joined his stepfather Brutus and was pro- 
scribed; but after Philippi he passed over to Antony, 
and became his pra^ectiis clasris and finally governor 
of Syria, where he died in 32 b.c. He frequently 
attempted mediation with Octavian. His book on Brutus 
was an (indirect?) source of Plutarch {Brutus 13 ; 23). 

JPir iii. 1367; H. Peter, HRRel. ii, p. Ixvii; R. Syme, Thejloman 
Revolution (1939), sec index. A. M. 

BIDENTAL. By Etruscan use, when lightning had 
struck any place, the supposed fragments of the bolt 
were collected, buried while a formula was pronounced 
(Lucan i. 606-7), and the place walled in (ibid. 8. 864) 


and inscribed conditum or the like; it was tabu 

(ibid. I. 608, ‘dat . . . numen’), and anyone touching it 
was {ncestus{lAov. ArsP. 471). This was called a bideittal. 

See C. O. ThuUn, Etrutfdcche Ditciplin (1909), i. 92 ff. H. J. R. 

BIOGRAPHY, GREEK. The impulse to celebrate 
the indiwdual finds early expression in the dirge and 
fimeral oration; but not until the fifth century, with its 
conscious recognition of the individual in various arts, 
do the first traces of biographical literature appear in 
Greece. Many of Thucydides’ sketches approximate to 
this genre ; and Ion of Chios and Stesimbbotus described 
important contemporary figures. In the fourth century 
appeared Isocrates’ Evagoras and Xenophon’s Memora- 
bilia and Agesilaus, all forerunners of biography proper; 
though Isocrates’ claim that the Evagoras was the first 
prose encomium of a living person is exaggerated. 
Meanwhile the Platonic corpus was developing the figure 
of Socrates. 

2. Aristotle gave biography a new impetus. Under 
his influence interest in ethical and cultural problems 
encouraged the writing of ^ioi, ‘ways of life’ of peoples 
and individual types (e.g. Clearchus; Dicaearchus); 
simultaneously the history of rhetoric and the chrono- 
logy of refinements in that art were recorded in compila- 
tions, and Aristotle himself gave such researches a 
literary form. Directly associated with Theophrastus 
was Aristoxenus, who stamped the so-called peri- 
patetic biography with its most typical characteristics — 
combinations of legendary material, scandal, polemics, 
an interest in literary innovations, and a popular literary 
form in which character was revealed through a man’s 
actions. Duris was more directly interested in personal- 
ity, a trend carried further by Phaeneas, Idomeneus,’ 
and Neanthes, who treated not only literary figures but 
also, occasionally, men of action. Chamaeleon set a 
popular fashion by deducing wild stories from the works 
of those for whom reliable biographical data were scanty, 
a precedent followed by Hermippus of Smyrna, Saty- 
RUS, who ignored the distinction between men of letters 
and men of action, and Sotion, who instituted ffie 
SiaSo^ — a semi-biographical account of successive 
teachers and pupils in various fields. 

3. About 240 B.c. Antigonus of Carystus displayed 
a new accuracy in describing contemporaries from per- 
sonal knowledge; and in the scholarly atmosphere of 
Alexandria there grew up a biographical form, wlrich 
revalued the findings of the Peripatetics and re-established 
their chronological data. Commentaries and epitomes 
called for biographical introductions, which generally 
shed their narrative character: between the particulars 
of a writer’s birth and death short notes gave specific 
details of his mode of life, friends, students, works, etc. 
Typical of this school is Posidonius’ pupil, Jason : and 
Heraclides Lembus took still further a hterary form 
which led ultimately to SuETONlUS. 

4. Meanwhile, historians too, after Alexander, stressed 
the individual personality; Polybius, in his Histones 
(e.g. 10. 2) and Life of Philopoemen, and after him 
Panaetius, are associated with a development to which 
such memoir-writers as Aratus had contributed. There 
is, however, no proof that peripatetic biography con- 
tinued, treating political and military figures (as Leo 
claims). Two hundred years later Plutarch’s Livessnak 
a new achievement, without continuous links with either 
previous biographers or Hellenistic historians. Like the 
Peripatetics Plutarch is discursive, and in contrast to the 
Alexandrians normally lets his hero’s character 
duced from liis actions; though his scheme is flexible, 
each Life forms a w’hole, generally with a strong moral 
bias. The Comparisons reveal his keen interest in 
psychology. 

5. Later Philostratus rhetoricized and_ EuNAPip 
broke up the Alexandrian form; Alexandrian too m 
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origin, though more learned, were the Ncoplatonist bio- 
graphies of PonPHYny and ATarinus. Of the abridging 
and syntliesizing of the materials of the literary biography 
an example survives in Diogenrs Laertius. Much of 
Greek biography has perished. It seems clear, however, 
that the Peripatetic form, for all its weaknesses, consd- 
tulcd an artistic unity, though it failed to portray the 
development of character; whereas the Alexandrian 
studies, which had most influence at Rome, remained an 
accumulation of material lacking internal cohesion. 

F. Leo, Die ^riech.^rSm. Bio^raphie nach ihrer Utl. Form (igot); 
W. Uxkull-GyHenband, Plutarch u. die griech. Diographie (1927); 
D. U. Stuart, Epochs of Gk. and Roman Biography (U.S.A. 1928); 
N. 1 . Uarbu, Les Proc^dis de la peinture des caracteres . . . dans lex 
biographies de Plutarque (1934). F. W. W. 

BIOGRAPHY, ROMAN (including AuTOBiocR.APnY 
and Memoirs). The Romans from early times had 
customs which laid foundations for biography without 
Greek influence; songs at banquets praising illustrious 
men (Cic. Tiisc. 4. 3); and dirges {neniae) at their 
funerals; eulogies at the obsequies of eminent citizens 
(laudationcs funebres). Dionysius (Ant. Rom. 5. 17) 
records the oration on Brutus by Valerius Publicola; he 
docs not know whether this was a new custom, but he is 
positive that it was of Roman origin. These were early 
committed to writing (Cic. Sen. 12) and preserved as 
family records in a wing of tlic atrium, where were also 
exhibited masks of distinguished ancestors, arranged so 
as to form a family-tree. Finally, a Roman's career was 
recorded in his funerary inscription, which was highly 
prized and looked forward to during life. These con- 
densed biograplrics, especially the laudationes, were 
gradually elaborated by such details as justification of a 
person’s conduct, domestic affairs, including regularly 
his property, and sometimes intimate private matters, 
n.s in the laudatio Mtirdiac (CIL vi. 2. 10230). Leo(op. 
cit. infra, 226), denies the derivation of Roman biography 
from the laudationes, but the opposite view is convincingly 
upheld by Stuart (op, cit, infra, chs. 7 and 8). On 
autobiography as original with the Romans, though not 
under that name, which is modem, see West, Roman 
Autobiography. 

2. Direct information on the subject is scanty, because 
of the small number of suiyiving works, an inconsiderable 
part of those which once existed. Jerome (Migne, PL 
xxiii. 821, Prolog, ad Dexlrum in librwn de illustribus', cf. 
Suet. Reliquiae cd. Rcifierschcid (i860), p. 3), besides 
Suetonius Tranquillus, from whose lost preface to the 
Be Viris Illustribus the saint derived his information, 
names ns his predecessors Varro, Santra, Nepos, and 
Hyginus. The omission of Tacitus is noteworthy; the 
Agricola is certainly a biography, but might naturally 
be regarded by Suetonius as history. Varro’s place in the 
list suggests him as the founder of the genre, and doubt- 
less Suetonius so regarded him; nothing of Varro’s in 
that line has sur\'ived, for tlic Imagines is not biography. 
Of Santra we know little ; he approved the work of Curtius 
Nicias on Lucilius (Suet. Gram. 14), and expressed an 
opinion as to the authorship of Terence’s plays (id. Poet. 
4). _ On Nepos ns biographer, see under his name. Of 
Julius H)-ginU3’ works Gcllius (i. 14. i) dies book 6 of 
Be Vita Rebusque Illustrium Virorum, and (6. (7). i. 2) 
ts Life of Scipio Afrieanus (cf. 3. 4. i); Asconius (Pis. 12) 
dtes his De Viris Claris. On Suetonius and Valerius 
Pfobus, see svirosws (z). 

3* The impulse to justify or to exalt an indivddua! led 
to the writing of memoirs, autobiographical and bio- 
graphical. Of the former v. c know of those of C. Gracchus 
{Cic. j, 26); of M. Aurelius Scaurus in 3 liooks 
(Cic, Prut. 1 12); of P. Rutilius Rufus in 5 books (Chari- 
5iuj, Gramm, j. 130. iS Kcil; Suet. Rel., p. 105 UeifT.); 
cf Q, Lutasius Cctulus {(liic. Bntl. 132): of Sulla (i>k. 22 
fmbhed by Cornelius Fpicadus, Suet. Gram. 12; 
ilfs.,p. iioRcitI.);of Verro(C{wrisIus, Gramm. 1. 89. 28 


Kcil); Cicero wrote a prose account of his own consulship 
in Greek (whether the Latin version w.ts made is un- 
certain) and a poem on the same subject (Alt. i. 19. xo); 
of Augustus in 13 books, extending to the Cantabrian 
War (Suet. Aug. 85) ; of Agrippa (Schol. Bern. on Verg. 
G. 2, 162); of Tiberius (Suet. Tib. 61); of Claudius (id. 
Claud. 41. 3); of Agrippina the younger (Tac. Ann. 4. 53); 
of Hadrian (S.H.A. Hadr. 16); of Severus (S.H.A. Scv. 
18). The only surviving autobiography, the Confessions 
of Augustine, differs from the others in showing the 
development of a human soul. Memoirs written by 
others arc very numerous : on Pompey and on Pompey’s 
father by L. Voltacilius Plotus (Suet. Rhet. 3 ; Rel., p. 214 
Reiff.); on Caesar by Oppius (id. ltd. 53, cf. 52. 2); 
on Cicero by Tiro in 4 boola (Asc. Mil. 43); on Cato 
Uticensis by Cicero (Att. 12. 40. i); by Fadius Gallus 
(Cic. Fam. 7. 24. 2); by Brutus (Cic. Att. iz. 21); and by 
Munatius Rufus (Plut. Cat. Min. 37); on Drusus by 
Augustus (Suet. Claud. 1. 5); on Pomponius Scamdus 
by the elder Pliny (Plin. Ep.3,3. 3); on 'Thrasca Pactus by 
Arulcnus Rusticus and on Helvidius Priscus by Heren- 
nius Senecio (Tac. Agr. 2) ; on Ambrosius by his secre- 
tary Paulinus. The custom of eulogizing the emperor 
on receiving the consulship was common, as in some of 
the rtvelve surviving Panegyrici Laiini (q.v.), 

F. Leo, Griech.~REm. Biogr. (1901): D. R. Stunrt, Epochs cf 
Greek and Roman Biogr. (U.S.A. 1928); W, H. D. Surinenr, De 
Romanis ylutobiographis (with fragments, 1846); A. F. West, Roman 
Autobiography (U.S.A. 1901); G. Miscli, Geschichie der Autobio- 
graphie, Bd. 1 , Das Altertum, cd. 2 (1931). J. C. R. 

BION (i) (c. 32S-C. 25s n.c.), frequently referred to ns 
Bion the Borysthenite, son of a freedman and of a former 
hetaera of Borysthcncs (= Olbia). Because of a fraud 
committed by his father the family ivas sold into slavery. 
But as slave of a rhetorician Bion received a good educa- 
tion, was later set free, and inherited the fortune of his 
master. He went to Athens and studied in the Peripatos 
(under Theophrastus) and the Academy (probably under 
Xcnocrates). But he was more strongly influenced by 
Crates the Cjmic and by Thcodorus the atheist and 
hedonist. Diogenes Laertius includes him among the 
adherents of the Academy. But he did not follow any 
particular philosophical creed. He imitated the caustic 
humour, the criticism of conventions, and the shameless- 
ness of the Cynics, and preached the Cyrcnaic doctrine 
tliat happiness is achieved by adapting oneself to circum- 
stances. He wandered from town to town lecturing for 
money. In his writings, which later influenced Roman 
satire, he used a highly eclectic style. 

Sitlcfyaphi Graeri^ fd. C. Wochsmuth, I^crtlus 

4.46-5S. u. Horatio H. Dudley, 

Jl iJistory of C^T.icism (1937), O2-9; PW ii. 483. K. von* F. 

BION (2) (fl, probably c. loo n.c.), of Phlossa near 
Smyrna. Seventeen fragments have been preser\'ed from 
his Bucolica. Some pieces seem complete, others to be 
excerpted from longer poems (? a Tlyacinthus, a Galatea). 
The bucolic clement is very slight. The theme of several 
pieces is playfully erotic, but in others B. is sententious 
and in one fragment, where he dwells on the vanity of 
human effort, seems to strike a more personal note. B.'s 
style is easy and the language .simple. Since the Renais- 
sance B. has also been credited svith the Lowenf for 
Adonis, a highly coloured composition in ninefy-ci.glit 
hexameters, which some MSS. wrongly astign to Tiico- 
critus. While tb.is has the tame theme as Thcorritus 
1$ and in certain features (c.g. the refrain) rtc.ilb Theo- 
critus I, the IvTical treatment Is more akin to tliat 
found in certain hj-mn.s of Ca!!im.achus, though B. goea 
far beyond the latter in cmotionalkm. TI;c chief at^tt- 
ment for B-’s authonl-.ip of the Lament for Adonis ia 
drawn from the rc.*’cn;ncc-5 to the poem in the Ijornent for 
Bion, a svork of some tli'ciplr of H., not, si e:-.-ne M-S.-a. 
assert, of Theocritus or Motehuj. Aeconline t-a the. 
lAsmcr.tfcr Bion B. spent meet of Ids Iffc in Sicily. 'Ilie 
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fragmentary Epithalamius of Achilles and Deidamda, an 
epyllion introduced by two bucolic interlocutors, has 
also been assigned by some to B., but without real 
justification. 

Texts: U. von WUamowitz-Moellendorff.BucoliriGraect* (1910), 
122, 130, 140; Ph. Legrand, Bucoliques greet ii (1927), 183-218. 
GenerS literature: G. lOiaack, 'Bion (6)’, in PW iii. 481-2. E. A. B. 

BIOTTUS (and c. b.c.), Greek comic poet, mentioned 
only in didascalic lists. His Uovrirqs was produced in 
168-167 B.C., followed later by his 'Ayvodiv (IG ii’. 
2323, 212 and 238). No fragments remain. 

CAP iii. 366. 

BIRDS, SACRED, see animals, sacred; some further 
particulars are given here. One of the most noteworthy 
associations of a bird with a deity is that of the swan with 
Apollo (for material, see Sir D’A. W. Thompson, Glos- 
sary of Greek Bird^, 180-4, q.v. in general for legends 
concerning birds). It was a feed ancient belief that it 
could sing, at least when dying, an idea perhaps founded 
on the cry of the Whooper Swan; certainly no other 
species makes any but a harsh noise. It was also the 
form taken by Zeus to approach Leda (refs. ibid. 1 83), and 
there are several stories of metamorphoses into swan- 
form; when Horace hopes to become one, Carm. 2. 20. 
9 ff., he means that he is to be recognized as a true poet, 
Apollo’s singer. The conneicion ofthe sparrow (or povOos) 
with Aphrodite, as Sappho, fr. 1. 10, is not umeasonably 
to be explained by its fertility and lustfulness ; the dove 
(■nepiorepd) is associated with her most probably because 
of her Oriental connexions, it being the sacred bird of 
more than one Asianic mother-goddess (Atargatis, 
Lucian, Syr. D. 14; Ishtar and others). In the case of 
deities with pre-Hellenic connexions, the occasional 
bird-form which they assume (cf. athena, para. 1) may 
plausibly be associated with the epiphanies of Minoan 
divinities in that shape (see Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean 
Religion, 285 ff.) ; but some birds, e.g. Hermes’ cock and 
Hera’s peacock, are much later than their owners, being 
comparatively recent introductions into Greece. H. J. R. 

BIRTHDAY (yeviOXios fjplpa, natalis, sc. dies). The 
classical Greeks seem to have paid but little attention to 
the anniversary of their births. A child’s birth was the 
occasion of congratulatory visits from friends and rela- 
tions, and presents might be made to the child (Aesch. 
Bum. 7-8) ; but this was not confined to the actual day 
of the birth, but was carried out when the child was'first 
seen by the giver, hence the name otrrqpia for such a 
present (Callim. Dian. 74, there given to an infant three 
years old) ; the word also means a sacrifice made by the 
father on first seeing the child (Eur. Ion 1127). Another 
word was yeviOXia, also used both of the sacrifice (ibid. 
653. 805) and of the gift (Hesych., s.v.). But there is no 
definite proof of the yearly recurrence of this or of the 
family festival which accompanied it (Plato, Symp. 203 b) 
earlier than the date (conjecturally late 4th c.) of the 
Greek ori^nal of Plautus, Pseudolus, in which much 
stress is laid on it being Ballio’s birthday (165 fli.). The 
nearest approach is the fact that the days of the month 
associated with gods are interpreted as being their birth- 
days as early as Hesiod, Op. 771 (a passage doubtfully 
part of the original poem) and Hymn. Horn. Merc. 19; it 
may therefore have been the custom to have some kind 
of remembrance, monthly rather than yearly, of the birth- 
days of human beings. 

2. In Hellenistic times birthdays were more observed, 
particularly in the case of kings and other great persons. 
One of the most familiar instances of this is found on the 
Rosetta stone (OGI 90. 46), where the Egyptian clergy 
decree solemnities for ‘the day on which the birthday 
feast of the King is held’. This may of course have been 
connected in other cases, as it certainly was in this one, 
with the divine or quasi-divine honours given them; wc 


may compare the celebration after their deaths of the 
birthdays of distinguished men in and just before that 
period, as Aratus at Sicyon (Plut. Aral. S3) and Ae 
founders of various philosophical schools. These had in 
some cases been regularly heroized and in others received 
from their followers and successors in the schools some- 
thing like heroic honours, analogous to those paid to 
the founder of a city or colony. But some royal person- 
ages themselves kept their own birthdays as feasts, ana- 
logous to but more splendid than those of ordinary 
individuals in Rome or a modem country; Cleopatra VII 
is an example. Pint. Ant. 73, where it is expressly 
noted that on a special occasion she refrained from making 
any display on her birthday. It is quite possible that the 
growing belief in the personal daimon has something to 
do with the increased importance of the birthday in the 
case of private individuals (e.g. Anth. Pal. 6. 227; the 
epigrammatist Crinagoras sends a friend a piece of plate 
for a birthday present); to celebrate the birthday was 
to celebrate the anniversary of the deity’s first manifesta- 
tion of his care. See, for the belief, Th. Hopfner, 
Griechisch-agyptischer Offenbarungssauher i, par. 1176. 

3. In Rome certainly a like belief had a direct con- 
nexion with birthday ceremonies, which are testified to 
froin Plautus onwards (supposing that not all his refer- 
ences are taken over from Greek models) and even for 
quite humble persons, as Verg. Eel. 3. 76, where a slave 
is speaking. This was the universal ciilt of the Genius 
(q.v.), attested for birthdays by Tibullus (2. 2. s); ® 

birthday sacrifice ‘ipse suos Genius adsit uisurus honores’. 
It was to him, then, that the ceremonial of the day was 
directed. Since in classic^ times he was precisely 
equivalent to the Greek personal daimon, it may be that 
Greek influence played a part; but certainly the Romans 
celebrated not only private birthdays and those of em- 
perors but also the natales of cities and all manner of 
institutions, since every one of them had its genius. The 
natalis of a temple, however, is presumably an annual 
honour done its god. 

W. Schmidt, Geturlstag im AUertum (1908), and in PIT rii, 
1135 ff. H.J.R. 

BIRTHDAY POEMS, see GENETHLIACON. 

BITHYNIA, a territory in north-west Asia Minor, 
originally confined to the peninsula of Chalcedon, but 
gradually extended eastward to Heraclea and Paphla- 
gonia, southward to the Mysian Olympus, and westward 
to Mysia and the Propontis. Although much of the Imd 
is mountainous, the Sangarius river and the valleys that 
run back from the Propontis form fertile plains and 
provide relatively easy communications. It was a well- 
watered region producing good timber, excellent pastur- 
age, and all manner of fruits and grains (except olives), 
possessing fine quarries of marble, and good harbours, 
and crossed by the chief roads to the Anatolian plateau 
and to Pontus. 

2, The Bithyiiians were of Thracian origin, and long 
kept their tribal identity among the peoples about them. 
They warred constantly with the Greek colonies on the 
coast, preserved a measure of autonomy under the 
Persian regime, and in 297 B.c. founded a dynas^ ot 
Thradan stock, beginning with King Zipoetes. By a 
combination of aggressive policies and judicious alhaiices 
(especially with the Galatians, whom they invited into 
Asia in 279), the Bithynian kings protected themselves 
against the Seleucids and their rival Heraclea and ex- 
tended their power to Inner Paphlagonia, to the vallej^ 
of Nicaea and Prusa, and finally to the cities of the coast. 
They were active founders of cities, especially Niw^eow 
I and II and Prusias I, fostered comnnerce, to which the 
tribesmen had previously been inhospitable, and showco 
an interest in Greek culture. Wars with PcrgamiW in 
the_sccond century lost Prusias I and II some temtoryi 
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but othcnvise tlicrc were sUght changes until in 74 
Nicomcdcs IV bequeathed his Idngdom to Rome (see 
KICOMEDES l-iv), 

3, In organizing the province of Bithynia-and-Pontus 
Pompey apparently divided all the land among the cities 
for convenience in maintaining order and collecting 
taxes. Nicaea, for instance, extended in later times as far 
as Dorj’laeum. In the early Empire Bithynia-and-Pontus 
was at first a senatorial province, but the importance of 
the great highway to the eastern frontier and of maritime 
connexions with the Euxine coasts led imperial procura- 
tors to assume more than their regular authority. Special 
legates were sent under Trajan and Hadrian (Pliny and 
Julius Severus), and finally Marcus Aurelius made it 
Imperial. In the time of Pliny and Dio Chrysostom pecu- 
lation by magistrates, unwise and extravagant building, 
bitter rivalries between cities, and social discontent within 
individual cities (for the native Bithynians, long an in- 
ferior class, were pressing for equal privileges) created a 
bad situation, which they did their best to remedy. 

E. Meyer and G. Brandis, PtE, a.v.; Th. Reinach, Trail royaumei 
de I' Asia Minnire (t888); M. I. RostovUefT, BSA nii (igi8), 1 ff.; 
Jones, Eatlem Cities, 148 ff. T. R. S. B. 

BITON (Bitwv) (3rd or and c. b.c.), the author of a small 
extant work on sicgc-cngincs (Karaancval ‘noXey.iK&v 
opyavtav Kal KarairaXTiK&v) and of a lost work on optica. 

Ed. A. Rehm and E. Schramm, Abh. d. Bayer. Akad. d. Wissench., 
rh.-hist. Abt., N.F. ii, 1929. PW iii. 543. 

BITON, sec also cleodis. 

BLAESUS of Capreae (? and or ist c. n.c.), author of 
enrouSoycAota (perhaps aldn to Mcnippus’ satires). 

Knibel, CGF jgi. 

BLANDUS, Rubeluus, from Tibur, as the first egues 
to teach rhetoric, marked the rise in professional status 
(Sen. Controv. 2,prarf. 5). He trained Papirius Fabi.inus 
who in turn taught the younger Seneca. He is perhaps 
the historian cited by Servius on Verg. G. i. 103. 

BLITHO, SuLPicius, see svlvicws. 

BOADICEA, see boudicca. 

BOCCHUS, king of Mauretania at the time of tlic 
Jugurthinc War. Bestia (q.v.) in iii D.C. rejected 
Bocchus’ offer of alliance. He took the part of his son-in- 
law, Jugurtlia, in the later stages of the war, though at 
tlie price of the cession of all western Numidia. With 
Jugurtlia, he nearly defeated Marius at Cirta; but was 
finally induced by Sulla’s daring diplomacy to surrender 
Jugurtha. He retained western Numidia. Bocchus II 
ruled with his brodicr Bogud (q.v.), c. 50-38 D.C., and 
alone until c. 33. 

BOEOTIA, a district of central Greece, bordering on 
Attica, and of similar extent. Its heart consisted of the 
plains of Orchomenus and Tlicbes, which were good 
wheat-land and bred horses (for the flooding of the 
nonhem plain, see oechomenus, copais). The south is 
rough and mountainous, with good harbours on the 
Corinthian Gulf, but not east- of access; die north is hill 
couniTS' with n narrow seaboard ; the cast rolling country 
w-atcred by the Asopus. Tlic south-east frontier is formed 
hy Citliac'ron and Pames, the north-west, widi Phocis 
tmd f.ocris, is not clearly marked. 

Tlic Boeotians came from Thessaly before the Dorian 
itnasion. Tlicir dialect is most closely related to Tliessa- 
lian find Aeolic, but Iws west Greek (Dorian?) elements, 
trnd, in the south-east, traces akin to .Arcadian. Orclio- 
tnerius and the Oropus district were relatively late 
additions to the Boeotian territory. Twcnp'-nine small 
Boeotian iosstis arc named in tlie Homeric Catalogue. 


Some disappeared, others were absorbed by more power- 
ful neighbours ; in classical rimes the independent cities 
numbered about a dozen. The importance of Bocotia 
in Greek history varied with the degree of Theban control 
(see THEBES i), though some of her rivals, Thespiae and 
Plataea, had more attractive histories. The Boeotians 
were, on the whole, a self-contained agricultural people 
who did not share in the overseas expansion of Greece. 
The proverb Boiwrlav w referred to their riches, and the 
slowness with which the Athenians taunted them. It is 
preserved by Pindar, the greatest of a number of Boeotian 
poets from Hesiod dowmwards who give it the lie. The 
Boeotian contribution to ancient music was also im- 
portant. Artistically Bocotia was always backward. 

Paus, bk. 9 and Frazer’s commentary; Strabo 0. 400 ff. A. W. 
Gomme, 'The Topography of Bocotia’, BSA xviii. 189 ff.; 
W. A. Heurtley, 'Notes on the Harbours of S. Bocotia’, ib. xni. 
38 fl.; W. R. Roberts, The Ancient Boeotians (1893); M. Fcycl, 
Potybe et I'histoire de Biolie (1942). 'T. J. D. 

BOEOTIA, CULTS AND LEGENDS. Stories of the 
earliest population arc scanty and poor (see Paus. 9. i. t 
and 2 ; cf. Cauer in PTF iii. 640-2). We may instance the 
shadowy figure of Aon, eponym of the Aoncs (Steph. 
Byz., S.V.; schol. Stat. Thcb. i. 33), son of Poseidon. 
Most of the tradition concerning Orchomenus is lost 
(cf. MINYAS) and tlic bulk of the surviving talcs arc 
Theban (see adeastus, amphiaeaus, amphion, antigone, 
CADMUS, eteocles, oedipus). Much of wliat we know 
is owing to Pausanias. Cf. heeacles. 

Of cults, several arc remarkable. Plataea had the 
Dacdala, apparently o sacred marriage (see maebiage, 
saceed), combined xvith a remarkable fire-ceremony 
(Paus. 9. 3. 3 ff., cf. Plutarch, vol. vii, pp. 43-50 Bcmar- 
dakis). At Orchomenus existed the ancient cult of the 
Charites (Pind. 01 . 14. 4; Paus. 9. 38. i, cf. Fnmcll, 
Cults V. 428). On Helicon was the shrine of the Muses, 
said to have been founded by Otus and Ephialtcs (Pau!». 
29. I ff., Famell, ibid. 435). Thespiae had the cult of 
Eros (Paus. 27. i), and a virgin priestess of Heracles 
(ibid. 6); Lcbadca the oracle of Trophonius (q.v.). At 
Chacronca a stick said to be the sceptre of Agamemnon 
was the chief deity (Paus. 40. 11, sec de Visscr, Die nicht 
metischcngeslalligcn Goffer (1903), 112). At Thebes itself 
may be mentioned the cult of Apollo iTrrdSior, the very’ 
ancient worship of Aphrodite, the so-called tomb of 
Amphion and Zethus and the fertility-magic attaching, 
Athena’s title of Onca and the imported cult of Hector 
(Paus. II. I and 2; 16. 3; 17. 4; 18. 5), also the remark- 
able sanctuary of the Cabiri (q.v.) (ibid. 23. 5; sec Kcm 
in PIT X. 1437 ff.). For a list of Boeotian cults, see 
Nilsson, Griccltischc Feste, topographical index under 
‘Bdotien’. 

For contacts with Arcadian myths and cults, tee V. B/rard, Ijcs 
C ultes areadierj (1894), index under ’B^otie’. H. J. K. 

BOEOTIAN, see dialects, creek. 

BOETHIUS, Anicius Manlius SEVEEiims (e. a.d. 480- 
524), son of tlic consul for 487, was eoi. in 510. He was 
high in the confidence of 'Hicodoric at Ravenna since 
early mtinhood, but, becoming involved in a charge of 
high treason brought against his friend Albinus, he was 
tlirown into prison and executed. He wTOtc in prison the 
Be Consolariotie Philosophiae, a dialogue between himself 
and a figure representing philosophy, interspersed after 
the fashion of the Mcnippr.in Satire with vcnei in 
various metres, in whieJt, though a Chnstian, he employs 
arguments of pagan philfisophy. lie was a prolific s^Titer 
and cxcrci-sed a wide inHuence in the Middle .Ages by 
his works on arithmetic a.nd iruisic, and his transbrions 
and commcnt-srics (see letcvcLorArDtc tXAE-NiNcli^he 
wrote on Aristotle’s Categories, o.n his //rpi tfiiirysetaT, 
onPorphvrius' tlceyHoyr^ to Aristotle’s Cctegcries, and on 
Cicero’s To; tea. He itad projeeted CramUtiorw (wirii 
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commentaries) of the whole of Aristotle and Plato, hut 
the plan was only partly carried out. He wrote also 
theological treatises on the Trinity and in opposition to 
Eutyches and Nestorius. 

T. Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders (1892-9), iii. 466 ff.; H. F. 
Stewart, Boethius, a Study (1891); Cons. Phil. cd. Weinberger {1934). 

R. M. H. 

BOETHUS (i) (2nd c. B.C.), sculptor and metal-worker, 
son of Athenaion, of Calchedon. Works (dated): (a) 
signature of dedication made by Boethus to Athena of 
Lindus about 180 B.c. in gratitude for the ofBce of 
proxenus; (fi) signature of statue of Antiochus IV (i 75 ~ 
164 B.c.) in Delos (undated) ; (c) boy strangling a goose, 
bronze; marble copies in Munich, etc. (Winter, KB 
370. 1-2). Herodas (4. 31) mentions an earlier marble 
group of the same subject (perhaps Winter, KB 370. 3); 
(d) statue of Asclepius as a boy; (e) signed bronze 
archaizing herm, found in the sea near Mahdia, probably 
support for winged boy also found there (Winter, KB 
310. hydria, an heirloom stolen by Verres from 

Pamphilus of Lilybaeum ; (g) a particular kind of couch, 
‘lectus Boethiacus’, may have been invented by Boethus. 

Overbeck, 1597-9, 2167, 2184; G. M. A. Richter, Sculpture and 
Sculptors (1930), 297: F. Studniezka, Artemis und Iphigenie (>926), 
69; R. Herzog, JOAI 1903, 215. T. B. L. W. 

BOETHUS (2) (2nd c. B.C.), sculptor, son of Apollo- 
dorus, of Carthage. Known from signature in Ephesus 
and Pausanias’ description of gilded boy in Heraeum 
at Olympia (Overbeck, 1596). 

BOETHUS (3) of Sidon (fl. 2nd c. b.c.), pupil of 
Diogenes of Babylon, was an unorthodox member of the 
Stoic school. In distinction from Chrysippus’ monistic 
psychology he propounded a dualistic one, in which the 
rational faculties vovs and eVttrnj/t.i) were opposed to the 
irrational, ope|tr and ataOrjais. A similar dualism 
appears in his derivation of soul from air and fire, of 
which the latter was probably regarded as the basis of 
reason. Similarly he rejected Pantheism and divided the 
universe into a part which was divine — the sphere of the 
fixed stars — and a part which was not. His divergences 
from orthodox Stoicism seem to be due to Aristotelian 
influence. He devoted himself specially to the study of 
astronomy and meteorology. Works : a commentary on 
Aratus’ PItaenomena, IJepl tfivaeais, Uepl ci/xap/xenjj. 

Testimonia in von Anum, SVF iii. 265-7; PW iii. 601. 

W. D. R. 

BOETHUS (4) of Sidon, Peripatetic philosopher of the 
time of Augustus, a pupil of Andronicus of Rhodes and 
probably also of Xenarchus. After Andronicus’ death 
he seems to have been head of the school at Athens. His 
commentaries on Aristotle are referred to by later Greek 
commentators, but none of them has survived. 

PIFiU. 603. W.D.R. 

BOGUD {Bogttdes, Boyos, Boyovas), king of Mauretania 
Tingitana, became Caesar’s ally in 49 b.c.; in 48 he 
helped Q. Cassius in Spain ; in 45 in the battle of Munda 
his cavalry played a decisive part. He declared for 
Antony, and after an unhappy attack on Spain, lost his 
kingdom. He fell at Methone in the Peloponnese fighting 
against Agrippa (31). A. M. 

BOII, Gauls who entered Italy c. 400 B.c. (reputedly via 
the Great St. Bernard) and established themselves be- 
tween the Po and the Apennines, ousting Etruscans and 
Umbrians. Their chief city was Bononia. Their Iron 
Age civilization was not altogether primitive. Defeated 
by Rome c. 282 b.c., they signed a 4s-year truce. They 
were conquered again at Telamon (225) and submitted 
until Hannibal’s arrival encouraged them anew; with 
Ligurian and other allies they continued fighting Rome 
until they were subjugated, massacred, and mulcted of 


half their territory in 191. Military roads and colonies 
(Bonom'a, Parma, Mutina) consolidated the Roman vic- 
tory and the Boii disappeared from Italy either through 
expulsion or assimilation (Livy 5. 35; 21-35; Polyb. 2. 

3). Boii are also recorded in Gaul, where they 
supported the Helvetii, were defeated at Bibracte (58 
B.C.), and settled on Aeduan territory (Caes. BGall. i. 5. 
28 ; 7. 9). Bohemia, which preserves their name, likewise 
contained Boii from early times until their extermination 
by Burebistas the Dacian c. 50 B.c. 

The relationship of these various Boii is commonly 
but somewhat unconvincingly explained as follows 
(Strabo 5. 213): large numbers left the parent' Gallic 
stock, entered Italy, were expelled thence after 191 and 
settled in Bohemia. 

For bibliography see cisalpine oaul. E. T. S. 

BOIO, an ancient Delphic priestess, to whom was attrib- 
uted an ’Opvidoyovla (description of transformations 
into birds) of unknotvn date. 

J. U. Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina, 23-4. 

BOLANUS, see vettius (4). 


BOLUS of Mendes in Egyqot, writer of the third or 
second century b.c. He is mentioned in Suidas (s.v. 
BuiXos A-qpoKplTeios and B. MevS-qertos Uvdayopeios, 
who is the same person) as writer of mirahiUa and magical 
books. Some of these were fastened on Democritus’ 
name, especially the medicine-book ‘On sympathies and 
antipathies’. Later B.’s own name may have been used 
for similar pseudo-Democritean literature. 

See PARADOXOGRAPHERS. 


Susemihl, Geseh. er. Lit. Alex. i. 482, goi; ii, 674; E. OJct, 
Rb.Mut. 1890, 70 f.;PIFm. 676. K.O.B. 


BONA DEA> a Roman goddess worshipped exclusively 
by women. Her proper name was allegedly Fauna, daugh- 
ter (Varro ap. Macrob. Sat. i. 12. 27) pr wife (Sex. 
Clodius ap. Am. Adv. Nat. s, p. 190, 2 Reifferscheid, cf. 
Plut. Quaest. Rom. 20) of Faunus (q.v.). Her official noc- 
turnal ceremonial was held yearly at the house of the chief 
magistrate, under the leadership of his wife and with die 
assistance of the Vestals (Cic. Har.Resp. 37; Plut. Caes. 
9). The room was decorated with vine-branches and 
plants and flowers, myrtle, however, being excluded. 
Wine was brought in, but called milk and the covered)^ 
containing it a honey-pot (Macrob. ibid. 25, and me 
other passages cited). It is not known how much of this 
was native and how much due to the superimposed 
ritual of Damia (cf. AUXESIa; Festas, p. 60, 1 ff. Lindsay). 
The sacrifice to Bona Dea was a sow (Macrob. ibid. 23), 
and her temple on the Aventine below- the saxttm, hence 
her title Subsaxana (Platnen-Ashby, 85). 

See WissowaRATaieff. H.J.k. 


BONONIA (i) (mod. Bologna), in Cisalpine Gaul, has 
always been a place of consequence. Villanovan settle- 
ments occupied the site from c. 1050 until 500 n.c. when 
Etruscans founded Felsina there. Felsina became tlw 
chief Etruscan city north of the Apennines (Pliny, 

3. ns), but fell first to the Boii then to Rome (196 b.c./, 
and acquired the name Bononia (Liv-y 33. 37). 
quently as Latin colony, municipium. Imperial colotu , 
or part of the Ravenna exarchate, Bononia was alwa) 
important (Livy 37. 57; Festus p. 155 L.; Tac. Attn.^ t • 
S8 ; Procop. Got/i. 3.11). Antony, Octavian, and 
metnear here to establish the Second Triumvirate(c,Ai 
X. 19). As a centre of the north Italian road 
Strabo 5. 216 f.), Bonom'a flourished and was ““le 
survive a conflagration in a.d. 53 and Alaric’s attack 1 
410 (Tac. loc. cit.; Zosim. 6. 10). (2), see gesohIACU.' . , 
For BONONIA (i) see the bibliogtaphyundcr ciSALriNE CA^ 0 . 
A. Grenier, Bologne, Villanovienne et Btrusflue (1912); A-^— g_ 
Storia di Bologna (1928). , 
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BONOSUS (3rd c. A.D.), son of a Gallic mother, but of 
British descent, was commander of the Roman fleet at 
Colonia Agrippincnsis on the Rhine. Losing a squadron 
through carelessness to the Germans and fearing punish- 
ment, Bonosus revolted. He found some support in 
Gaul and among the barbarians, but was crushed by 
Probus after a bitter struggle (a.d, 280). H. M. 

BONUS EVENTUS, personified ‘good result’, origi- 
nally good harvest (Vano, Rust. 1. i. 6), then success 
in general. He had a temple on the Campus Marlius 
(Amm. Marc. 29. 6. 19), and was a popular deity, to 
judge by the many inscriptional dedications to him. 

See Wissowa, UK 267. H. J. R. 

BOOKS, GREEK AND LATIN. I. Greek. 

X. Although there is now ample evidence of the use of 
writing in the Near East (Egj’pt, Palestine, Syria, Meso- 
potamia, Crete) long before the earliest Greek literature, 
and a consequent presumption of its use in Greece, 
there is nothing to show what writing-material was used 
for the Homeric and Hcsiodic works. Presumably it was 
cither leather or papyrus. Herodotus (5. 58) records a 
tradition that the lonians had once, when papyrus was 
scarce, made use of skins, as certain barbarous peoples 
did in his day. The word for ‘book’ among the lonians 
was SufOepa, which seems to imply a primitive use of 
leather as writing-material, at any rate in Asia Minor; 
but the form in which Herodotus states the fact proves 
that, so far back as Greek memory went in his day, 
papjTus was the normal material. It may therefore be 
taken as certain that, at least from the beginning of the 
period of the lyric poets, books were normally written 
on papyms ; and this continued to be the case throughout 
the classical and Hellenistic periods. 

2. From the classical period no specimens survive. 
Papyrus is a perishable material, and it is practically 
only from the exceptionally dry soil of Egypt that Greek 
MSS. on papyrus have been recovered. These all date 
after the introduction of Greek settlers by Ptolemy I. 
The first discovery' of papyri was made in 1778 (with 
partial publication, 178S), but it is only since 1877, and 
especially since 1891, that they have been discovered in 
considerable quantities, so that now we possess several 
hundreds of literary MSS. (generally in fragments only) 
from the last quarter of the fourth century n.c. to the 
first half of the seventh century a.d. How fully their 
evidence applies to the earlier period can only be matter 
for conjecture. 

3. Papyrus, as n writing-material, was made from the 
pith of a water-plant (Cyperus papynts), which then grew 
p!cntifullyinthcNiIc(Plin./AV 13. dSfiT.). TJie pith was 
cut into thin strips, which were laid down in two layers, 
in one of which the fibres were laid horizontally, and in 
die other vertically. The two layers were fastened 
together by water, glue, and pressure, and the surface 
polished to perfect smoothness. The size of the sheets 
Was governed by tlie length to which tire strips could 
be cut without weakness, the widest being the best. 
Specimens arc known as broad as 15 in., but normal 
mtasurcmcnls from Greek times range from about 9 in. 
downwards. In height a roll might be as much as 12 or 
13 in. (one Egyptian papyrus reaches 19 in.); but 8 or 
9 in. is a more normal size for literary rolls, ranging down 
to 5 in. for a book of poetry, or even 2 in. for a booklet 
t>f epigrams. In the Rom.m market names were given 
to v.arious qualities according to their size; but these 
catcj^-srier. cannot be identified in the extant specimens. 

^ 4* ‘Phe sheets thus formed (s-e<\i\tJucTa)could be used 
ftngly (as for letters) or glued togcth.er side by side to 
fomi a roll. Pliny .stater, that a roll (tcapui) never con- 
t:^ted of more tlwn tsventy sheets (i.e. about ft.); but 
tliis can only apply to the unit of sale. For practical use 
the stepuj could be cut up if less were needed, or leng- 


thened by attachment to another. Egyptian rolls arc 
known which exceed 100 ft.; but for Greek rolls the 
evidence shows that 30-35 ft. was about the maximum. 
This, with a normal writing, would suffice for one book 
of Thucydides ; a book of Plato’s Republic would require 
not much more than half of fJiis. 

5. The writing was arranged in columns (ereXiSes), 
which do not correspond with the /eoAATj/xnTa. For 
poetry the W'idth of a column was dictated by the length 
of the verse ; in a sumptuous Homer it may reach 9 J in., 
but 5 in. would be more normal. For prose, 4 in. 
(including margin) is exceptionally wide, 2 to 3 in. 
normal. The number of lines varies with the height of 
the column and the size of the writing; but numbers less 
than 25 or more than 45 arc exceptional. The number 
of letters in a line varies. There were fixed rules govern- 
ing tlie division of words at the end of a line, and to meet 
these the outer (right-hand) edge of the column was 
uneven. About 18 to 25 letters to a line is normal; less 
than 16 is almost unknown. Conjectures based on the 
number of lines in a column or of letters in a line are 
therefore precarious. 

6. The writing on papjTus was normally on the side 
on which the fibres lay horizontally (recto) ; but frequently 
the other side (verso) of a document or literary text was 
subsequently utilized. Such copies were, however, for 
private use, or, possibly, represent a form of cheap pro- 
duction for the market. Very rarely the text on the recto 
is continued on the verso ; such rolls are known as opistha- 
graph, and references to them occur in ancient authors, 
as marks cither of the poverty of the writer or the excess 
of his matter (Lucian, Vit. Auct. 9; Ezek. 2. 10; Pliny, 
Ep. 3. 5. 17: Juv. I. 6). Since the writing on the recto 
almost invariably precedes that on the verso (there are a 
few exceptions in the 3rd c. b.c.), valuable evidence for 
dating may sometimes be obtained from this fact. 

7. Margins between columns arc generally small, but 
those at the top and bottom of a roll (cspcci.illy the finer 
specimens) may extend to l A or 2 in., or c\'cn more. 
Here lines or words accidentally omitted arc sometimes 
written, generally with an arrow to indicate the place 
where they should be inserted. Marginal annotations arc 
rare in extant papyri. 

8. Helps to the reader arc strikingly rare. Words arc 
not separated ; enlarged initials are not used. Accents arc 
very rare, the chief exceptions being in lyric poems, such 
ns the papyri of Aleman and Bacchylides ; and even here 
their occurrence is only sporadic. A rougli brcatliing is 
occ.asionnlly inserted where misunderstanding might 
arise. Punctuation is uncertain and arbitrary; it takes 
the form cither of a single point, generally about level 
with tJic top of the letter (thc.-c i.s no sy.stcm.nic use of 
high, medial, and low points), or of leaving a short space 
at the end of a clause. A short stroke (■napdypa^>as) h 
somctimc-s placed below the beginning of n line in 
which a break occurs ; and the same sj-mbol is used in 
dramatic pieces to indicate a change of speaker. Titles 
arc placed at the end (see sunscniPTiONm); but in tltc 
Hcrodas MS. titles of individual poems Iwvc been pre- 
fixed by the original scribe, and in the Bacchylides MS. 
they have been added in the margin by another hand. 
The normal means of identifying the content of a roll was 
a label (oIAAfSor) of papyrus or vellum, which projected 
from it as it Lay on a shelf or in a box (see unnAiuiy). 

9. ’The papyrus roll continued to be the main vehicle 
of literature dossm to the end of tire third century a.d.; 
but it is now evident, from recent discoveries in Eg>pt, 
tliat at ic.nst from the beginning of the second century 
papyrus books were EO.mctimcs produced in CeJex form, 
t.c. the rr.odrm form with lc.avcs arranged in quires. 
Wtether this svas sctually an invetrlion of the Chri)tian 
community in Egypt, with the object of f'cing stde to 
include more i};an a sinjjlc Gospel or I’pt Jtle in one hot}!:. 
h unlmotvn, btrt it wai certainly predominantly used by 
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them; for while all pagan MSS. in the second century 
and 95 per cent, of them in the third century are rolls, 
the majority of Christian MSS. are codices. 

10. A papyrus Codex was formed by taking a sheet 
twice the width of the page desired, and folding it once 
vertically, thus producing a quire of two leaves. By 
similarly treating a number of sheets simultaneously, 
a quire could be made of any desired size. Specimens 
exist from quires of z leaves (Chester Beatty Gospels 
and Acts) to quires of ii8 leaves (Chester Beatty Ezelael, 
Daniel, and Esther); but these seem to have been early 
experiments, and eventually it was found convenient to 
form quires of lo or iz leaves. All the later codices are 
of this type. Since usually sheets which were to form a 
quire were laid, before folding, with the redo uppermost, 
after folding verso pages preceded redo in the first half 
of each quire, and redo preceded verso in the second half. 
If it was desired, for the sake of uniform appearance, 
to have redo pages facing redo, and verso verso, at each 
opening of the Codex, this result could be obtained by 
laying the sheets, before folding, with redo and verso 
alternately uppermost; and examples of this exist. 

1 1 . Most extant papyrus codices have only one column 
to a page, but there are some examples with two, e.g. 
the Chester Beatty Numbers and Deuteronomy. A few 
early codices are exceptionally tall and narrow; e.g. the 
Chester Beatty Ezekiel (14X5 in.), PAmh. 460 (iiX_4j 
in.), but most range between about izX8 and 8x7 in. 

12. Besides the change from papyrus roll to codex, 
which barely affects non-Christian literature before the 
fourth century, the beginnings of the use of vellum have 
to be observed. Vellum or parchment (there is no 
regularly observed distinction between the terms) is a 
development of the use of leather, being a material 
produced by the preparation of the skins of cattle, sheep, 
and goats. The skins are washed, scraped to remove the 
hair, smoothed with pumice, and dressed with chalk. 
There is a slight difference between the hair-side and 
the flesh-side, the former tending to be darker, but to 
retain the inlc better. 

13. According to Varro (Plin. HN 13. 70) vellum was 
invented at Pergamum when Ptolemy (Epiphanes, Z05- 
i8z B.c.) placed an embargo on the export of papyrus, in 
order to hamper the growth of the library of his rival 
bibliophile, Eumenes II of Pergamum (197-159 B.c.). 
Vellum cannot in fact have been then first used as a 
writing-material, since documents on vellum have re- 
cently been found so far away from Pergamum as Dura 
on the Euphrates, with dates equivalent to 196 and 190 
B.c. ; but it may well be that Eumenes was the first to 
use it as a vehicle for literature, and this is somewhat con- 
firmed by its Greek name, rrepyaiJ.Tjirq. Its use at this 
early date was, however, local, and probably temporary; 
for it is certain that papyrus remained in use as the 
principal book-material until a much later date. The 
evidence from Egypt shows that in that country at least 
velliun made no headway before the end of the third 
century. Two fragments may be as early as the end of the 
first cenmry, but the total number earlier than the fourth 
century is negligible. It is likely that the use of vellum 
was greater in other countries, but all present evidence 
goes to show that the main change-over from papyrus to 
vellum took place in the first half of the foiurth century. 
Constantine, on his acceptance of Christianity as the 
State religion, ordered 50 copies of the Scriptures for the 
churches of Constantinople, and these were to be written 
on vellum; and at about the same time Jerome records 
that the papyrus MSS. in the library of Caesarea, having 
become worn by use, were replaced by vellum copies. 
Even from Egypt there is a marked increase in the num- 
ber of vellum fragments discovered, while the quality 
of the papyrus MSS. deteriorates. From this period 
also come the first and finest vellum codices now extant, 
the Vatican and Sinaitic codices of the Greek Bible; and 
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the earliest Latin codices (Virgil, Cicero, Terence, Livy, 
N.T.) are assigned to the fourth or early fifth century. 
But this is to pass from the classical period to the history 
of the transmission of texts of classical authors through 
the Middle Ages down to the invention of printing. 

11. Latin. 

1. Latin literature depends almost wholly on Greek, 
and it is practically certain that Latin books in the Classical 
period followed the Greek model. The Romans them- 
selves had little knowledge of any earlier stage. Livy 
quotes no authority earlier than the second centiuy b.c. 
for the existence of archives written on linen (libri lintei) 
of the time of the kings ; and the word liber itself seems 
to imply a time when writings were inscribed on bark. 
But no literature survives (if it was ever written down) 
from these earlier periods, and for all practical purposes 
it may be taken as certain that the main vehicle of Latin 
literature as we know it was the papyrus roll {charla, 
volumen). 

2. For the exterior form of Latin books we have more 
evidence from contemporary descriptions and allusions 
than we have for Greek, but much less in the way of 
extant specimens. Egypt has produced far fewer Latin 
fragments than Greek, and these add practically nothing 
to our knowledge of the form of papyrus books. What 
has been said of Greek books must be taken as applying 
to Latin. Allusions in Catullus, Propertius, Tibullus, 
and especially Martial add details of their_ external 
appearance. A good example is the description in 
Catullus’ poem on Suffenus, zz. 4-8. The better class 
of rolls were furnished with rollers (no specimens of 
these have been found in Egypt), the projecting knobs 
of which (cornua, umbilici) might be made ornamental 
in colour or material. The roll when not in use might 
be enclosed in a vellum cover (membrana, paenula), 
which could be coloured and fastened with coloured 
strings. The papyrus itself might be soaked_ in cedar 
oil (Hor. ArsP. 332), and the title attached to it (titulus, 
index) might be coloured. When not in use, rolls were 
stored in boxes or buckets (capsa, capsula, scrinium), or 
laid on shelves or in pigeon-holes (nidi). The book- 
sellers’ shops in Rome were to be found mainly in the 
Argiletum, with advertisements of their wares suspended 
on the columns of the porticos in their front (Cic. Alt. 

12. 32; Mart. I. 1 17. 9 ff.). 

3. 'The Latin authors also contain many references to 

another form of writing-material, namely the tablets 
(tabellae, pugillares) which were used as note-books. These 
were normally of wood, which could either be whitened 
to receive ink, or covered with wax, on which writing was 
inscribed with a stilus. Two tablets fastened together 
with string (which could be secured with a seal, if desired) 
could form a closed letter which the recipient, after 
smoothing over the wax, could return with his answer 
(Ovid, Am. i. 12. i ; August. Ad Rom. : Migne, PL xxxiii. 
80). Or they could contain a legal contract, the sub- 
stance of which, for greater convenience and security, 
was repeated on the outside. Or again several tabIcK 
could be fastened together with thongs, forming a sort 
of wooden codex. _ . 

4. It is indeed probable that the tablet with several 

leaves gave the original idea of the Codex as a book mrm, 
and that vellum first came into use for note-books, wa 

treated in the same way. Membrana, the Latin 
vellum, also means note-book (Hor. Sat. 2. 3. 2); w 
pefiSpavai mentioned in St. Paul (2 Tim. iv. 13) 
protiably his note-books. Evidence of the early 
vellum for books is provided by Martial, who ^ . 
descriptions of gifts at the Saturnalia includes a 

of books (14. 183-95). Some of these are specifically sai 
to be in membranis, implying that the others were ot t 
more ordinary material, papyrus; but their exact 
a puzzle. All are of large works, totally out of scale i 
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a Christmas present, and a point is made that a great 
work is comprised in a small compass; the Iliad and 
Odyssey in pugillarcs membranac, all Virgil in a brevis 
memhrana, all Livy even pellibus cxiguis. Evidently some 
form of extract or epitome is meant, and all the evidence 
is against the use of vellum as a serious competitor with 
papyrus until the fourth century, from which time fine 
vellum codices are extant, and vellum became the prin- 
cipal vehicle of Latin literature. See also libraries. 

W. Schubart, Das Buck bei den Griechen und RSmend, float); 
r. G. Kenyon, Books and Readers in Ancient Greece ana Rome 
(tpja). Earlier works, still useful, but lacking the information 
derived from the most recent discoveries of papyri in Egypt, ere: 
Til. IJirt, Das antike Buchieesen (iSSa); V. Gardthausen, GrtechUche 
Palaeograpkie, J. Das Buebteesen im Allertum (1911); E. Maunde 
Thompson, Introduction to Greek and Latin Pataeosraphy (tpia). 

F. G. IC 

BOOKSELLERS, see sosii. 

BOREAS, the North wind. Cult of or magic practices 
directed towards winds are fairly common in Greece 
(jce WIND-GODS and Famell, Culls v. 448-9; more in 
Fiedler, Antiker Weltersaubcr The most famous 

worship of Boreas was in Attica (Hdt. 7. 189, for his 
help against the Persians at Artemisium). Mythologically, 
he was ‘son-in-law’ of the Athenians, having carried off 
his bride, Orcithyia, daughter of ICing Erechtheus, from 
the Arcios Pagos or the banks of the Ilissus (Plato, Phdr. 
229 c-d). By her he had Uvo sons, 2k:te3 and Calais (see 
CALAIS AND ZETES). 

Apart from this, hardly anything is told of him whiA 
docs not arise from his physical characteristics. He is, 
for instance, son of Eos and Astraeus (Hes. Tlteog. 
378-80), along with 21 cphyrus and Notus ; in other words, 
winds come down out of the sky, where the stars and 
dawn are an idea which competes with the conception of 
them 03 underground bein^ (as a kind of ghosts, cf. 
HARpyiAE, or because they come from below the horizon?), 
to whom block victims arc sacrificed (o.g. Ar. Ron. 847). 
Even his begetting of horses (as II. 20. 223) is a simple 
mythologizing of the speed of wind, or perhaps of some 
such belief as that in Verg. G. 3. 275, that marcs can 
be impregnated by wind. H. J. R. 

BORYSTHENES, a river of Sq^ia (modem Dnieper). 
According to Herodotus (4. 53) it was the largest river 
after the Nile and the Istcr (Danube), being navigable 
for forty days from the sea. This statement, and his 
failure to mention the falls at Dnieprostroi, show that 
Herodotus was unacquainted with the upper course of 
the Borysthcncs. But the glowing terms in which he 
described its fisheries and meadows were not ill founded. 
The Borysthcncs was the chief Greek trade route into 
Sej-thia, but this trade (as the record of finds shows) did 
not extend beyond the region of Kiev. M. C- 

BOSCOREALE, a village on the slopes of Vesuvius 
near Pompeii. Several villat rusticae, buried in the erup- 
tion of A.D. 79. hav’c been found in its vicinity. One, 
excavated in 1S93-4, is famous for the discovery of a 
trc.asurc of silver plate, but the rustic character of the 
villa suggests that the treasure was brought from else- 
where at the time of the catastrophe. The villa was 
mainly agricultural, and the arrangement of the rooms 
can be determined with certainty. A second villa, dis- 
covered four years later, was residential in type and 
remarkable for a beautiful scries of wall-paintings of the 
first century d.c. R. C. C. 

BOSPORUS, a narrow strait joining the Black Sea with 
the Mediterranean and dividing Asia and Europe. Jts 
direction b NE.-SW. and it is 17 miles long, and from 
boo yards at the narrowest to 3.300 at the broadest in 
widtlt. Tlie current runs swiftly from tbe Bhek Sea into 
the Mediterranean, breaking against Serai Point, the 


shores of ancient Byztintium. The strait has been worn 
away in a fairly recent geological past as the exit for the 
water of the Black Sea, which was originally a lake. The 
Bosporus is noted for its tvcalth of fish, and many ancient 
Greek coastal towns bore fish as the device on their 
coins. The name records the legend of the crossing of 
lo (q.v.). In antiquity it was called the Thracian Bos- 
porus to distinguish it from the Cimmerian Bosporus 
connecting the Sea of Azov and the Black Sea. S. C. 

BOSTRA, a commercial town in the north of tho 
Nabataean kingdom. In a.d. 105 it was refounded by 
Trajan as the capital of the province of Arabia. From 
c. I2S it was the camp of Legio III Cyrenaica and was 
made a colony by Severus Alexander. The ruins are 
considerable, 

... BrQnnow and A. von Domasrewski, Die Provineia Arabia 
111 (1909), 1-84. A.H. M.J, 

BOTANY. Among tbe Greeks, as among other peoples, 
knowledge of herbs was linked with medicine. It was 
somewhat esoteric and, from an early date, certain drugs 
were imported from overseas, notably from Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, and even India. Plant-lore was the special 
preserve^ of the rhizotomists (pi^oropiiKol), who were 
differentiated from the physicians and doubtless repre- 
sent an earlier cultural stramm. They were sometimes 
of evil reputation; Sophocles speaks of them almost ns 
poison-mongers. In gatliering plants they practised 
complex rituals of which fragments ate preserved by 
Theophrastus and Pliny, 

2. The Hippocratic Collection mentions some three 
hundred herbal drugs but tells almost nothing of the 
plants themselves. Nevertheless, in the first half of the 
fourth century botany was emerging ns a separate disci- 
pline and attenrion was paid to it at the Academy even 
before it was taken up at the Lyceum, Perhaps under 
the influence of the former, hut chiefly inspired by 
Sicilian pneumatic views (see anatomy and physiology), 
is the Hippocratic work On the nature of the embryo of 
about 360 d.c. It discusses germination of seeds and 
growth of plants and contains the first attempt at a 
vegetable physiology, 

3. Aristotle treated plants as a lower order of beings 
than animals, linked with them through tlie 'zoophytes’, 
continued dotvnward into non-living matter, and possess- 
ing only the lowest of the three faculties of soul. Of his 
work On Plants only a corrupt abstract survives. \Vc 
have, however, several treatises on plants by his pupil 
Theophrastus (372-287 b.c.), and among them arc the 
only ancient botanic works worthy of the name of science. 

4. Thcophrasms felt the need of a technical termino- 
logy and began to develop it. Like his master he was 
deeply interested in generation and, haring examined the 
germination of seeds, with extraordinary acuteness made 
the distinction bctivccn monocotyledons and dicotj’le- 
dons. In this and in many other matters he showed 
liimself fully capable of following morpliologiral homo- 
logies. Though ignorant of the nature of sex in flowers 
he had an approximately correct notion of the relation 
of flower and fruit, distinguished hypogvmous, peri- 
gynous, and epigimous tjTCS, and regarded tlic relation 
of flowers to fruit as the essential floral clement. He had 
a clear view of plant distribution as dependent on soil 
and climate and, benefiting by llic knowledge available 
from Alexander's expeditions, came near to n statement 
of geographical plant regions. He Ivas numerous good 
descriptions of the forms, habits, habitats, fructification, 
cultivation, and uses of plants, of which he disaisses 
more than 400 kinds, 

5. The Alexandrian school produced no botanical 
woria of significance. Important, hoivcvcr, svkj the work 
of the rhiiotornist Cratcuai (q.v., c. too n.c.). win tcrvtd 
Mithridatra VI of Pontus. He wrote s herbal in whidi 
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each plant was represented by a figure. Of this there 
survives a substantial fragment, copied from a very 
ancient and perhaps almost contemporary original. Since 
Crateuas plant representation has been an important de- 
partment of botany. 

6 . The Natural History of Pliny (a.d. 23-79) records 
many current views on the nature, origin, and uses of 
plants. Being quite uncritical it is more interesting for 
folk-lore than for botany. On a higher plane is the Materia 
Medica of Dioscorides (c. a.d. 60), which consists of a 
series of short accounts of plants arranged without system 
but accompanied with terse descriptions which sometimes 
include habits and habitats. It is the most widely read 
botanical work ever penned. Early MSS. of versions 
and translations of it are to be numbered by the hundred. 
Many of its plant names have passed into modem ter- 
minology. After Dioscorides there was no extension of 
botanical knowledge in antiquity. 

7. Difficulties in identifying the plants of Dioscorides 
led very early, perhaps during his lifetime, to the pre- 
paration of copies of his herbals provided with pictures 
of the plants. A magnificent representative of this prac- 
tice in uncial letters is the Juliana Anicia MS. of 515 at 
Vienna, the earliest surviving complete Greek herbal. 
Illustrated Latin versions, abridgements, and modifica- 
tions of Dioscorides were prepared in the time of 
Cassiodorus (a.d. 490-585), and a Latin work based on 
one of these versions but bearing the name of Apuleius 
is the commonest early medical text. A splendid half- 
uncial MS. of this Herbarius Apuleii at Leyden is almost 
contemporary with Cassiodorus himself and is our 
earliest complete Latin document of this t3pe. 

8. The question of the identification of plants men- 
tioned by classical writers frequently arises and can be 
answered for certain distinctive or economically impor- 
tant species. The question, however, ignores the seman- 
tics of plant-names. A modem plant-name — even a 
‘popular’ one — presupposes a conception of species and 
of -Aeir constancy and limitations and an idea of classi- 
fication that was absent in antiquity. Greek and Latin 
writers, like modem unlettered peasants, constantly 
called the same plant by different names and different 
plants by the same name. The question as to what a par- 
ticular writer meant by a particular plant-name is there- 
fore, with the exceptions mentioned above, normally 
unanswerable. 

J. Berendes, Des Pedanios Dioshurides am Anasarbos ArzneimitteJ- 
lehre (igoz); H. Bretzl, Botanische Forschungen des Alexandersuges 
(1903); A. de Premenstein, De codicts Dioshurides Aniciae Julianac 
historia etc. (1906); E. L. Greene, Landmarks of Botanical History 
(U.S.A. (Smithsonian Institute), 1909) j E. Howald and H. E. SiRcrist, 
Antonii Mmae De herba vettonica Liber, Pseudo-Apulei Herbarius, 
etc. (1927): Charles Singer, ‘The Herbal in Antiquity’, JHS xlvii 
{1927); G. Senn, Die PJiansenhunde des Theophrast von Eresos 
(i 933):R. StrSmberg, Theopbrastea, Studien sttr botaniseken Begriffs- 
bildung (1937); R. M. Dawkins, ‘Semantics of Greek Plant Names’, 
JHS Ivui (1938). C. S. 

BOTTOMRY LOANS (murt/cov, vavTiKos tokos; 
fenus nauticum or pecunta traiecticia), are known from the 
fourth century b.c. They took the place of modem 
shipping-insurance, because they were repayable only 
if the ship or the cargo which had been pledged for them 
(especially in, Greek law), safely reached its place of 
destination (ireporrXovv) or returned to the original port 
(dp^oTepoTrAow), according to the terms of a v.rritten 
contract. The debt was not forfeited if ship or cargo 
was lost by the debtor’s fault. Creditors and debtors 
could be groups of persons in partnership. 

The biggest loan we know of amounts to 70 vtirtae. 
During the fourth century the rate charged for a voyage 
from Athens to the Pontus and back was 30 per cent, on 
the amoimt of the loan, from Sestus to Athens 12J per 
cent., and from Byzantium to Athens 10-12 per cent. 
Roman law from Justinian onwards allowed a rate 
(usttrac maritimae) up to J2i per cent, on fem/s nautsaim. 


The creditor had the right to send a supercargo {igl- 
rrXovs), often a freedman or slave, with .the ship to control 
loading, unloading, and repayment. Attic as well as 
Roman law made elaborate regulations for this institu- 
tion, which represented an important form of capital 
investment. 

Klingmoner, PW, s.v. ' fenus ’j Berger, ibid., s.v. ‘iactus’; 
Schwabn, ibid., s.v. vatntKos rouos; U. E. Paoli, Stiidi di diritio 
ottico (Pubblicazioni dell’ University di Firenze, v.s. ix (1930), pt. I). 

F.M.H. 

BOUDICCA (name imcertain, but ‘Boadicea’ has 
neither authority nor meaning), wife of Prasutagus, who 
was established as client-king of the Iceni (East Anglia) 
by the Romans. On his death (a.d. 61) he had left the 
Emperor coheir with his daughters, but imperial agents 
maltreated his family. Under Boudicca the Iceni, 
assisted by the Trinovantes, rose in rebellion while the 
governor, Suetonius Paulinus, was occupied in the west. 
Colchester, London, and Vemlamium were successively 
sacked. Venturing a battle, however, with Paulinus’ 
main force, Boudicca’s troops were easily routed, and 
she herself took poison. 

Tacitus, Ann. 14. 31-7; Agr. 16. 1-2; Dio 62. 1-I2. Collingwood- 
Myres, Roman Britain, 99-104. C. E. S. 

BOULE in Greek States, originally the council of nobles 
which the king summoned to advise him ; later a specially 
appointed council to undertake, on behalf of the citizen- 
body, the day-to-day affairs of State. Its range of com- 
petence was equal to that of the citizen Assembly. In an 
oligarchy it might be in some respects independent of Ae 
Assembly — e.g. it might have die right of summoning 
the Assembly only when it wished; in a democracy it 
was its servant, acting as a general purposes committee. 
In the former, members might be elected by vote (per- 
haps from a restricted number of citizens) or sit by 
hereditary right, for a term of years, or for fife; in a 
democracy, members were generally chosen by lot, and 
served for a year only. Every ‘constitutional’ State 
(hereditary monarchy, oligarchy, or democracy) had a 
Boule of one kind or another. 

2. In Athens, Solon (q.v.) established a Boule of 400, 
100 from each phyle (q.v.), perhaps elected by vote, its 
members not confined to the rich, and serving for a year 
only; its especial duty was to prepare business for /the 
Ecclesia, which was thus freed from the control of the 
Areopagus. This Boule survived the tyranny ; Cleisthenes 
enlarged it to 500, 50 from each of the new phylae, so 
many from each deme in proportion to its population 
(see DEMOi), elected by lot to serve for a year. All citizens 
over thirty were eligible, but no one could serve more 
than twice, and not' in successive years. Its members 
were paid, 5 obols a day in Aristotle’s time. It met daily 
except on festival days; and its functions were to caiiy 
on all the business of the State in conjunction with the 
magistrates, and to prepare business for the Ecclesia: 
nothing that it had not considered could come before 
the Ecclesia (q.v.) ; all magistrates therefore had to bnng 
proposals before it first. Its presidents, who prepared 
its business, were from its own members; and it also 
provided the presidents of the Ecclesia ; both Boule and 
Ecclesia were thus free of control by the magistrates. 
Its meetings were normally open to the public; but it 
could sit in secret if it so decided. See also pryTANIS, 
GHAMMATEIS, PROEDROI. 

3. It had a very wide competence. It conducted many 
forms of dokimasia (q.v.). It received all foreign envoys. 
It had special duties in relation to the navy — the «re 
of the ships and of the docks, the provision of new ships 
each year. Its financial duties w’cre also important, the 
letting of State property and receiving of rents, the 
borrowing from temple treasuries, the handing over 01 
funds from each annual group of treasurere to their 
successors, the receiving of the allies’ tribute in the uith 
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century — all was done in its presence; and it super- 
vised the magistrates’ accounts of public money (sec 
runn'NA, logistai). It had the care of public build- 
ings, and of certain State cults and sacrifices (with ten 
hieropoioi from its own members). It was responsible 
for the preserration of all State archives (see gram- 
RtATEIS). 

4. It had certain judicial powers in matters which 
would come before the Ecclesia (by eisangdia, q.v.), such 
as treason, conspiracy against the constitution, or public 
riot: it could arrest citizens pending trial, and could 
itself fine up to a limit of 500 drachmas. 

5. The Boule was the keystone of the democratic 
constitution; but it never dominated the State, as one 
might c-xpcct a body with its wide powers to have done. 
This was due to its constantly changing membership, 
which precluded the growth of an exclusive corporate 
feeling. Since a large proportion of the citizen-body (not 
less than one-third in the fifth century, and one-half in 
the fourth) passed through its ranks, it accurately re- 
flected popular sentiment. 

Aristotle, y!t/i. Pol., passim. A. W. G. 

BOUPHONIA, see SACRIFICE. 

BOVIANUM UNDECIMANORUM, capital of the 
Pentri Samnites; modern Bojano. Conquered by Rome 
c. 311 n.C., it remained loyal during the Hannibalic War. 
In the Social War, after temporarily serv’ing as a capital 
for the Italians, it was reduced to a village by Sulla. 
Under Vespasian veterans from Legio Undccima Claudia 
colonized it: hence its name. 

Strabo 5. 250; Liv}’ 9. 28. at; 25. 13; App. SCtv. x. st: Pliny, 
im 3. toy. E.T. S. 

BOVIANUM VETUS, capital of the Caraceni Samnites 
and, in Imperial times, a colony of veterans: modem 
Pklrahbondante, with well-preserved remains of a theatre 
and temple. Romo first captured it in 298 n.c. 

Liv7 JO. 12; Pliny TIN 3. 107; Mommsen, C/A i.t. 257. .j, g 

BOXING. There were three stages in tlic history of 
ancient boxing, depending largely upon the methods of 
protecting or reinforcing tlie fist. Until 400 n.c. it was 
customary to wind soft strips of leather — ^pctAt^ai — 
round the hands and arms, wliich served like our light 
gloves to protect the knuckles and so increased the power 
of attack, but did not in themselves add to the severity 
of the blow. Early in the fourth century tlic /ictAg^at 
were superseded liy gloves — a^atpai — made of hard 
pieces of leather with protecting and cutting edges, like 
our Imucklc-dustcrs. From these the Roman cacstus was 
developed, where the glove was weighted with pieces of 
iron and mct.il spikes placed in position over the 
knuckles. 

In Greek boxing there was no ring and therefore little 
dose fighting; tlicrc were no rounds and therefore the 
pace was slow; there was no classification by weight, and 
therefore the heavier the man the greater his chance of 
success. As tliongs or gloves were always used on the 
hands, wrestling was impossible and the defence was all- 
important. Ilody-hitting was not practised to any extent, 
and in die later periods a fight w.as usually decided by 
a kmock-out blow on the jaw. But in the earlier^ times 
the Greek Iwxcr used both hands freely, was active on 
his feet, and had n considerable variety of attack. 

’rhooexitiit, 23 . S7-11J. K. T. Pxo'.t, yas 3935, 213 tr. 

P. A, tv. 

BRANCIIIDAE, see Dinry.s. 

BRASIDAS (d. 422 is.c.). Spartan rmcral. TI:ough 
r:t5mi.n«'.t from 431, he held only subr.Tdinatc commands 
until 424, wh.en h.e w.ts sent with 8 small force of Helots 
end IVk'ponnesiani to damage Athenian intere^r* in 


Thrace. After saving Mcgara from an Athenian attack, 
he hurried northwards and rapidly won several important 
cities, including Amphipolis and Torone. He continued 
operations in Thrace after the conclusion of the armistice 
between Athens and Sparta in 423, by supporting the 
revolt of Scionc and Monde, though he was unable to 
protect them adequately. In 422 he heavily defeated and 
killed Cleon in a surprise attack at Amplupolis, but was 
himself mortally wounded. 

Brasidas’ resourcefulness and lus talent for winning 
confidence wherever he went gained the admiration of 
Thucydides and permanently injured the Athenian cause 
in a vital area. 

Thucydides, bts. 4-5. H. D. W. 

BRAURONIA, sec ARTiaiis, 

BRENNUS (i), the Gallic king who traditionally cap- 
tured Rome (in 390 b.c. or, according to Polybius’ 
chronology, 387), and made the famous utterance: 'Vae 
victis,’ Since neither Polj'bius nor Diodorus mentions 
him, it has been suggested that Brennus is a title which 
was mistaken for a name, or that historians transferred 
to him the name of the Gallic chieftain who invaded 
Greece in 279 n.c. But the former hiTiothcsis is dis- 
proved on pliilological grounds, and the Greek accounts 
of Brennus, which can be traced back to fourth-century 
authors, arc anterior to the coming of the Celts, p. T. 

BRENNUS (2), leader of the Galatian invasion in 279 
n.c. Following on the heels of another body of Gauls 
under Bolgius, Brennus overran Macedonia and invaded 
Greece in autumn. Checked by a Greek coalition at 
Thermopylae, he detached a column into Actolia, turned 
Thermopylae by the pass into Doris, and attacked Delphi. 
The dctaclimcnt in Actolia and the main column under 
Acichorius were harassed by guerrilla tactics, while 
Brennus was wounded at Delphi. During the general 
retreat northwards the Gauls were attacked by the 
Thessalians; Brennus committed suicide, and few 
escaped. N. G. L. H, 

BREVIARIUM, see epitome (l.atin), periociiae. 

BREVIS BREVTANS, Latin phonctic.il tendency be- 
tween fourth and first centuries n.c., a ’.short’ 6yll.ible 
‘shortening’ a following long one which is preceded or 
followed by an accent. Hence calofado (from cdle/ddo), 
but fcniefado. A comprehensive study setting out the 
conditions under which shortening becomes permanent 
(ben^ and mal^, but cf. c.g. proho) is wanted. Poetry in 
general accepts the shortened fonns only when they 
have become stabilized, but early drama shows hreuh 
brenians in active operation in scansions like honU, quid 1st, 
pcssim(e) Smatus. Cf. PI.AUTUS, para. 5 (Prosody). O. S. 

BRIAREOS, sec iiEavTONcnEiRE. 

BRIDGES. Remains of pre-Roman bridges in the 
Hellenic world are few and their dating rests upon no 
sound b.isis. CulvertsnearMyccnaearcindistinguishablc 
from remains assigned to the fif th century near Epidaunis. 
while bridges in the neighbourhood of Athens arc even 
less securely dated. The Bosporus bridge of Darius 
was built bv Mandrocics of Samos (Hdt. 4. S3, S~~S). 
The Etniscan ‘bridges’, as at Vcii and Vuld, arc tunrsdlcd 
spurs of natural rock, the built .structttrts in stone being 
in fact Roman. For, while th.e wooden bridge^ (^^r 
subltciits) is associated with the ver.- existence of Rnmr, 
the stone bridge is a relatively hie development, the 
earliest <Lited example being pens A rmilius ( Livy 40. 5 1 . 4) 
of 179 n.c., given an arched supers tructurc in I 4 ~ tt.c., and 
followed by pens Muirius (q.v.) in J09 n,c._ E.nd ppi 
Fabridus iri *2 P-C, Tj-p:cal of the state cf outside 

Rome is .Straba'e description (4. 1 . 12 c-f the Xtrb-oritete 
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via Domitia or the statement of Augustus {Mon. Anc. 4. 
19) ; ‘refeci uiam Flaminiam et pontes in ea] omnes 
praeter Muluium et Minucium.’ Nearly all monumental 
bridges thus belong to the Imperial age. In Italy the 
most complete are those of Augustus at Ariminum and 
of Hadrian at Rome, the most imposing Aose of Augustus 
at Narnia and at Ausculum, the most curious the bold 
foot-bridge of Val de Cogne (^RS 1939, 149). But they 
are far outclassed in length by the Augustan bridge at 
Emerita and in height by the famous bridge which several 
Spanish commvmities combined to erect over the Tagus 
gorge at Alcantara (a.d. 106). The tradition of wooden 
bridge-building, however, continued in the hands of 
military engineers {BSR xiii. 34). Caesar’s description 
of his temporary wooden bridge on the Rhine {BGall. 
4. 17) is famous (cf. CR 1908, 144). Vegetius (i. 10) 
describes pontoon bridges of boats, while many bridges 
of timber more durably constructed than these must 
have carried even the most important trunk roads. 
Bridges spanning powerful rivers, however, were usually 
built with stone piers and wooden superstructure, as the 
Flavian Rhine bridge at Moguntiacum or Trajan’s 
Danube bridge, the latter some 1,120 metres long, with 
stone piers and segmental arches of timber. British 
examples are the Thames bridge at London, the Tyne 
bridges at Corbridge and Newcastle upon Tyne {pons 
Aelius), where stone piers of the same kind are known 
to have been used. At Arelate {Arles) there was a famous 
permanent bridge of boats (Auson. Ordo Nob. Urb. 77. 
Not. Scav. 1914, 286). 

R. DelbrOck, Hellenistische Bauten in Latium i (1907I; Ashby- 
Anderson-Spier$, Architecture of Ancient Rome', I. A. Richmond, 
BSR xiii. 7, 28. I. A. R. 

BRIGANTES, the most populous tribe in Britain (Tac. 

17), whose territory, spanning the island (Ptol. 
Geog. 2. 3. 16), included the legionary fortress of Ebura- 
cum {York), a capital at Isurium {Aldborotigh), forts at 
Olicana {Ilkley), Cataractonium {Catterick), and Vino- 
vium {Binchester), and native oppida at Camulodunum 
{Almondbury), Stanwick, and Rigodunum (perhaps 
Ingleborough). Native coinage is confined to Yorkshire. 
Early relations with Rome were friendly; later strife in 
the royal household compelled annexation by Cerialis 
and Agricola in a.d. 71-9 (Tac. Agr. 17, 20). The 
Pennines and the forests of Lancashire and Durham were 
intersected by garrisoned roads (Tac. Agr. 20) and lead- 
mining began by a.d. 81 {CIL vii. 1207). In the Ouse 
basin civil life gave rise to a town at Isurium and wide- 
spread villas, as at Well, Castledykes, Gargrave, or 
Dalton Parlours. Systematic pacification of the uplands 
was a commonplace under Hadrian (Juv. 14. 196), but 
under Pius the tribe apparently lost much territory fol- 
lowing unlawful raiding (Paus. 8. 43). The eponymous 
goddess Brigantia won local fame {CIL vii. 200, 203, 
87s, 1062; Eph. Epigr. vii. 920; ix. 1120, 1141). I. A. R. 

BRIGANTIA (mod. La CorutlaT), one of the mystery 
towns of Roman Spain. The name, obviously Celtic, is 
found in Dio, Orosius, and two itineraries {Bricantia in 
Rav. Costn.). The evidence from the itineraries and 
Ptolemy would place it in or near modem Betanzos. 
But the lighthouse ascribed to it by Dio and Orosius 
is apparently that of La Coruna {CIL ii. 2539, 5639). 
Ptolemy’s name, Flavium Brigantium, marks it as a 
recipient of Vespasian’s grant of the Latin Right {see 
lUSLATIl). J. J.VanN. 

BRIMO, name or title of a goddess, often identified 
with Persephone (q.v.; as Etym. Magn. 213, 49), Hecate 
(q.v.; as ibid.; Ap. Rhod. 3. 861), or Demeter (q.v.; as 
Clem. Alex. Protr. p. 13, 4 Stahlin). At Eleusis it was 
proclaimed that she had borne 'a holy child Brimos’ 
(Hippolytus, Haer. 5. 8. 40, p. 96 Wendland, where both 
names are said to mean ‘strong’). H. J. R. 


BRISEIS, in mythology, daughter of Briseus of Lyr- 
nessus and widow of Mynes ; Achilles’ slave-concubine, 
taken from him by Agamemnon and afterwards restored 
{ 11 . I. 392; 19. 60, 296 and contexts). 


BRITANNIA (the form UperawiKal vijaoi, used 
apparently by the earliest Hellenic visitor, Pytheas (e. 
300 B.c.) should be cognate with Irish (q-Celt) cniithm 
(= Piets)), At the beginning of the Cluistian era the 
culture of Britain was divided fairly sharply by a line 
from Tyne to Exe, corresponding to a geological con- 
trast of the Palaeozoic ‘Highland’ and the Caenozoic 
‘Lowland’ zone. In the ‘Highland zone’, Bronze Age 
conditions prevailed among peoples of neolithic ancestry; 
in the ‘Lowland’ waves of Celts had imposed Iron Age 
cultures, the latest of whom, the Belgae (q.v.), overran 
the south-east (first arrival c. 75 B.c.). Caesar’s invasions 
(SS and 54 B.c.), at least, retarded the formation of a 
Belgic ‘imperium’, which was, however, realized by ■ 
Cunobelinus (d. c. A.D. 41) ; but disturbances in his old 
age invited intervention. A grotesque demonstration by 
Caligula (a.d. 40) indicated the trend of Roman policy, 
which was resumed by Claudius, who invaded Britain 
after Cunobelinus’ death (a.d. 43). The army (four 
legions with accompanying atixilia) quickly overran the 
‘Lowland Zone’ (a.d. 43-48), and a revolt under Boudicca 
(q.v.; A.D. 61) was crushed; but where Celtic civilization 
was combined with ‘Highland Zone’ conditions, as in 
east Wales (Silures) and Yorkshire (Brigantes), little was 
effected until the campaigns of an able succession of 
Flavian governors. The last of these. Agricola (probably 
A.D. 78-85), advanced far into Scotland, but after his 
recall the army was reduced to a garrison footing of three 
legions (making with the auxilia a strength of c. 50,000). 
After a period of optimism, the destruction of a legion 
IX) compelled a decision, and c. a.d. 122 a definite 
frontier-line was drawn (Hadrian's Wall), , Rome had 
lost the initiative in Britain, a fact which anticipates the 
high-water mark of progress soon reached in the Empire ■ 
itself. Britain, indeed, is, in every respect of romaniza- 
tion, last in advance, first in retreat. This is its historical 
significance. 

z. Britain was a typical imperial province, and tts 
local government imitated the Gallic cantonal system. 
A late author (Gildas, 3) mentions twenty-eight civitates, 
which included, eventually, four coloniae (Colchester, 
Lincoln, Gloucester, York). New towns were created m 
, Roman style, where even artisans wrote Latin. The 
negative aspect of romanization, however, was the virtual 
extinction of an attractive native art, based on the La 
Tine style. Moreover, the social organization was 
hardly advanced enough to respond to rapid urbaniza- 
tion and certain excavated towns show immediate and 
accelerating decay (Uriconium, Verulamium). 

3. Rural life follows closely the lines of pre-histo^. 

Areas of easy settlement, heavily populated since the 
Bronze Age, continue so, and the normal unit of habita- . 
tion, the village of rough huts, persists, as it does in the 
little romanized ‘Highland zone’. Elsewhere the farm 
isolated, though often in local groups, is the norm. Less 
romanized (and far less literate) than the towns, the 
villas and even the villages show increased prosperity, so 
that a system of rural exchange, based on barter and a 
mainly fiduciary coinage, attained by the fourth centu^ 
a surprisingly high level of stability. Morcover,_ the 
minei^ wealth (mainly in argentiferous lead mines, 
worked as early as A.D, 49) increased the value of the 
province to Rome. ^ . 

4. After Hadrian, political history was fairly unevent- 
ful. The northern tribes continued troublesome, and 
c. A.D. 142 Antoninus Pius decided to push the 

up to the Forth-Clyde isthmus (Antonine Wall), uut 
the new line was never very satisfactory, and by the end 0 
the century (exact date still controversial) was abandoned. 
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5. The usurpation of Albinus (a.D. 193-6) illustrates 
on evil from which the pro^nce was later to suffer, the 
removal of its garrison for overseas adventures; an 
incursion from the north ensued. The campaigns of 
Severus, however (a.d. 208-11), re-established the 
status quo behind Hadrian’s Wall, which he had restored. 
Meanwhile a policy of entrusting responsibilities of 
defence to semi-independent gentes with military support 
behind had been tried out in Wales, perhaps as early as 
Hadrian, and was eventually employed in the north. It 
coped well enough with attacks from Ireland and Scot- 
land; but the growing strength of Saxon piracy made 
necessary the erection of signal-stations and forts along 
the eastern and southern coasts (begun c. a.d. 2S0). 

6. Britain, however, held firm, and the attempt of a 
Mcnapian seaman, Carausius, to blackmail Diocletian, 
by seizing it, into recognizing him as colleague caused 
little internal disturbance. Carausius, in fact, was 
assassinated in a.d. 294, and in a.d. 297 the Imperial 
authority was re-established by Constantins Chlorus. 
From now Britain, already divided into two fay Severus, 
was administered as four provinces. Christianity began 
to reach it, but old ways were still strong, and pagan 
temples were actually built de novo. 

7. Continuous attacks, however, were undermining its 
powers of resistance and recovery; and a general assault 
in A.D. 367 was accompanied by a revolt of the frontier 
garrison. Order was restored with difficulty, but a vast 
capital destruction had been suffered. Adventurers, 
Maximus (a.d. 385) and Constantine (a.d. 409), with- 
drew the garrison, and it is doubtful whether ^ter a.d. 
409 there was ever a Roman army there again. Left to 
itself, Britain resisted its invaders ; but it was the leaders 
of the Celtic gentes of the west who came to the front, 
and Roman ways gave place to the underlying Celtic. 
To compensate for the vanished garrison, Saxons from 
overseas were enrolled ns foederati] they soon revolted 
and invited their Teutonic fellows. In the struggle of 
Celt and Teuton, Roman Britain disappeared almost 
completely (the precise extent of sur\ival is very contro- 
versial), even Christianity vanishing from the Low- 
land zone. But, in truth, the Roman element was already 
in retreat, and in the Highland zone, though men spoke 
of ‘Romania’ and wrote Latin on the tombstones, the 
spirit was Celtic and the old Celtic art broke fortli, 
though hesitatingly, once more. 

Chief tourccs: Caesar, BGail. 4. 20-36; $, 8-23. Tacitus, Ann, 
12. 31-40; 14. 29-39; Agrieola. Dio Cassius 60. 19-2; ; 76. 11-13. 
Chief modem works: T. Rice Holmes, Andmt Dniain and the 
Jnvaiions ofjultm Cottar (1907); F. Haverfield and G. Macdonald, 
Itcman Oempation of Britain (1924); R. G. Collinatvood, Archaro. 
lozy 0/ Barton Britain {1930); R. G. CoIlinRwood and J. N. L. 
Mytes, Boman Britain ana the En/tliih Settlements' (1937: funda- 
mental, wnth full biblioRraphy); C. H. V. Sutherland, Coinage and 
Currency in Boman liritain (j937): T. D. Kendrick, Ansto-Saxon 
4!rt(i938). C. E. S, 

BRITANNICUS (TiDEnius CtJtuDius CAts.ui) (a.d. 
•♦*'55). son of Claudius and Mcssalina. His stepmother 
Agrippina induced Claudius to adopt her son L. Domi- 
tius (Nero), and contrived to remove the tutors and 
officers of the guard who were lo>’al to Britannicus, thus 
ensuring her son’s succession on the Emperor’s sudden 
death in 54. The death of Britannicus in 55 ■was no 
doubt due to foul play. According to the general belief 
he was poisoned by Nero’s order. 

Tacitus, Ann. bka, n-ti; Dio Cassius, bt». 60-1. B. \V. He.nder- 
*oo, Life end BrindpaSe c) the Emperor Xero (1903). G, W. R. 

BRITOMARTIS (the name means 'sweet maid’ in 
Creuin, Solinus it. 8), a Cretan goddess, identified with 
Artemis (Solinus loc. cit. and Hesyehius s.v.). She had 
a ttinple near Cydonia (Strabo jo. 4. 13). Minos loved 
her; slic avoided him for nine months and fin-ally, to 
escape him, leaped over a cliff into the *c.i, was caught in 
fishermen’s nets (Isencc called Dictjmna from Ibs-rvov), 


got away to Aegina, escaped from him again into n 
grove of Artemis, and was thenceforth worshipped there 
as Aphaea (q.v.). 

See Callimachus, Dian. 189 ff.; Pausanias 2. 30. 3; Antoninus 
Li^rahs 40 (no author quoted); [Verg.] Ciru 2860.; Rose, HanJb. 
of Ck. Myth. I i7f. H. J. R. 

BRIZO, a goddess worshipped by women at Delos, 
especially as protectress of sailing (Semus of Delos ap. 
Athcn, 8. 33S a-b = FHG iv. 493). Her name is 
derived from /Spifeiv ‘to sleep’, and she was credited 
with sending prophetic drc.'ims. Bowls of all sorts of 
food, except fish (cf. fish, sacred), were offered to her 
in sacrifice. p. r. \v. 

BRONZE. The ancients used the words )(aXK6s, aes, 
indiscriminately for copper and for the harder and more 
fusible bronze, the compound of copper and tin. Imple- 
ments of bronze are found in Egypt and Mesopotamia 
before 3000 D.c., and by 2000 B.c. (the Middle Minoan 
period of Crete) the general use of bronze and the normal 
composition of the mixture (one part of tin to nine of 
copper) were established. Until the introduction of iron 
bronze remained the sole metal for utilitarian purposes, 
and afterwards it continued in general use to the end of 
antiquity for sculpture and many domestic objects. 
Brass {opclp^aXKOs, orichahttm, a mixture of copper and 
zinc) is not found before Roman Imperial times, when a 
white metal formed by the addition of lead to bronze is 
also in use. 

Copper is widely found in classical lands, where the 
principal sources of supply are, for Greece, Chalcis in 
Euboea and CjT>nis, and, for Italy, Bruttium, Etruria, 
and Elba, while under Roman rule Spain produced 
largely. Tin (q.v.) is much rarer, though a little is still 
worked in Asia Minor; but Herodotus spcalts of the 
metal as coming from the extremities of Europe (3. 1 15), 
and Spain, Brittany, and Cornwall seem to have been 
the main sources. 

Several varieties of bronze were distinguished in 
antiquity — Corinthian, Delian, Acginctan, Syracusan, 
Campanian — ^but these cannot be identified. The tech- 
nical processes employed were: hammering into plates 
which were riveted together (a^vpjjAarov), used in the 
making of utensils and, during the archaic period, of 
statues; and casting with wax, cither solid (usually in 
the case of small statuettes) or hollow over a core of cl.ay 
or pl.istcr (TtpotrXaafia, argilla) to produce large-scale 
sculpture. Relief decoration was produced in rcpouss6 
work (^ittraiariKq); incised ornament is also common, 
cspcci.illy on mirrors. Tin and copper solders were used 
in addition to riveting for joins. The dull p.itina of 
bronzes in museums is the result of time ; ancient bronzes 
were kept bright, and the surface was often coated with 
gold or silver, or variegated with d.imasccning and inlay, 
while enamelling on bronze was a (Ilcitic practice. 

Plinr, //A’ bfc. 34. H. BIQmner, Tethnohde und Terminotode der 
Gcteerbe und Kunite bd Gritchtn und JlCrtrm iv; Klujc unj 
Irelimann-Hartltbcn, Die Antikm Crottlronsen', V>. Laml), Greek 
end Boman Bronset (1929): «ce «I»o the inlmduetiont to the 
Catatoeuet of Bronzes of the British Musetim (l>y H. B. Walter*, 
1S93) and of the .Metropolitan Muteum, Kew 'i-otk (by G._.M, A. 
Richter, 191$). 

BRUCTERI, a powerful German tribe which in the 
time of Augustus dwelt north of the Lippe, separated by 
the Teutoburger Wald from the Chcnisci, whom they 
joined in the wars of a.d. 9-17. Vi'ithin their territory 
lay the important sanctuary of Tamfan-n. After 58 they 
spread southwards into lands vacated by the Usipi, end 
encouraged by their prophetess Vcleda they phayed cn 
important part in the war of Cinlis (69-70). They re- 
sumed hostilities c. 75-S, but tvere defeated, end Vcleda 
svas captured; about 97 dwy were disastrously defeated 
by die Ch.im,aw and .Angrie-arii. Tlrcy later probably 
joined the Frankish confederation. O. IJ. 
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BRUNDISIUM {Bpevriaiov), the best harbour on the 
east coast of Italy, consisting of two sea-arms which 
penetrate deeply into the land, and the nearest Italian 
town to the east Adriatic coast. It was believed to have 
been occupied by Cretan colonists in prehistoric times, 
and to have subsequently received settlers from Taren- 
tum ; but it usually figures as a native Messapian town 
until 246 B.C., when the Romans constituted it a Latin 
colony. It became the terminal point of the extended 
Via Appia (q.v.), and since the Illyrian War (229) it was 
the regular port of embarkation for Roman armies cross- 
ing to Greece or Epirus. In 49 Caesar vainly attempted 
to cut off Pompey’s retreat from Italy by capturing it. 
In 40 it was put under siege by Antony when Octavian 
sought to prevent his return to Italy, and was the scene 
of the subsequent negotiations between the triumvirs. 
In Roman times it was also of continuous importance as 
the starting-point of passenger traffic to Greece. 

For the sieges, see Caesar. BCiv. i. 24-8; Dio Cass. 48. 27-30. 

^ M. C. 

BRUTTEDIUS (BRUTTIDIUS) NIGER, aedile a.d. 
22; prosecuted Silanus for maiestas (Tac. Ann. 3. 66). 
He was a pupil of Apollodorus (Sen. Controv. 2. i. 35-6). 
He was tempted to woo imperial favour by delation, 
and is probably the Bruttidius of Juv. 10. 83. His ac- 
count of Cicero’s death (Sen. Suas. 6. 20 f.) comes from 
an historical work by him. 

Peter. HRRel. 2. 90-1. J. W. D. 

BRUTTII inhabited the rugged south-west peninsula 
of Italy (modem Calabria; the name Bmttium lacks 
ancient authority). Earlier inhabitants were Morgetes 
and Oenotri (= Steels ?) and Chones (= Illyrians). Sabel- 
lian Lucani appeared near Laus c.‘390 B.C., defeated the 
Thurians (Polyaenus 2. 10), and imposed their Oscan 
language on the peninsula. In 356 the oscanized in- 
habitants, asserting their independence from the Lucani, 
became known as Bnittii — probably a pre-Sabellian 
name which the Lucani adopted as their word for 'run- 
aways’ (Diod. 16. 15; Strabo 6. 253 f.; Justin. 23. i) 
The Bmttii conquered several Greek colonies on the 
fertile coastlands, became themselves partly hellenized 
(Festus, p. 31 L.), and reached their apogee in the third 
century. Rome, however, subjugated them for support- 
ing Pyrrhus and seized half the Sila Forest (Zonar. 8. 6; 
Dion. Hal. 20. 15). When they revolted to Flannibal, 
Rome confiscated additional territory, ringed them round 
with colonies (Buxentum, Tempsa, Vibo, Croton, 
Thurii), and practically enslaved them (App. Hann, 61). 
Consequently the separate nation of Bruttii disappeared. 
In 71 B.C. Spartacus, following Hannibal’s example, 
based his operations on Bruttian territory. Once famous 
for its ships’ timber and pitch, Hannibalic depre- 
dations started its decline (but see Cassiod. Var. 8. 31). 
Chief towns: Consentia, Clampetia, and Greek coastal 
colonies. 

R. S. Conway, TtaU'e Dialects i (1S97), p. 3 ; H. Kanfer, Kalabrien 
(1930): J. Whatmough, Foundations of Roman Italy (1937), 33s; 
G. Slaughter, Calabria, the First Italy (U.S.A. 1939). E. T. S. 

BRUTUS {i), Lucius Junius, the founder of the Roman 
Republic, is probably an historical figure; there is no 
reason to suppose that he was a god, or that his exploits 
were retrojections of achievements by later members of 
the gens Junta. His consulsliip in 509 B.C., and his alleged 
attempt to humanize some primitive cults, may be later 
embellishments. The story of the capit^ punishment 
which he inflicted on his sons, and of his wetory over 
the Etruscans at Silva Arsia, where he was killed, form 
part of an early popular legend. 

W. Schur, PW, SuppL v. 356 ff. P. T. 

BRUTUS (2) CALLAICUS, Decimus Junius (cor. 
138 B.C.), subjugated Lusitania and Callaecia, ‘triumph- 


ing’ in 136. He accompanied C. Sempronius Tuditanus 
against the Iapudes(i29) and opposed C. Gracchus(i2i). 
He was a patron of poets, especially of Accius. 

F. MCnzer, PIF x. 1021. 

BRUTUS (3) DAMASIPPUS, Lucius Junius, a lead- 
ing Marian and praetor in 82 B.c. During Sulla’s cam- 
paign in Italy Brutus, at Rome, received a message of 
despair from the younger Marius, then besieged at 
Praeneste ; and, as a result, he assassinated many leading 
citizens, including P. Antistius, C. Carbo, L. Domitius, 
and Scaevola, the Pontifex Maximus. He was soon 
afterwards defeated and killed by Sulla. M. H. 

BRUTUS (4), Marcus Junius, tribune of the plebs 
83 B.C., proposed that Capua should be made a colony. 
In 77 as Lepidus’ partner he commanded the forces in 
Cisdpine Gaul. He surrendered to Pompey, but was 
slain. 

F. MCnzer, PIF x. 972. 

BRUTUS (5), Marcus Junius (Quintus Caepio) (prob- 
ably 85-42 B.C.), the tyrannicide, son of Marcus Junius 
Brutus (tribune 83 B.c.) and adopted by his uncle Q. 
Servih'us Caepio. In 58 he accompanied Cato to Cyprus, 
and in 53 was quaestor to Appius Claudius in Cilicia. 
He joined Pompey in the Civil War, but was pardoned 
by Caesar after Pharsalus. In 46 he was governor of 
Cisalpine Gaul, and in 44 praetor urhanus. After the 
conspiracy against Caesar, in which he played a leading 
part, Brutus found it impossible to remain in Rome; 
he was given a com commissionership, but in August 
(probably), after a quarrel with Antony, left Italy for 
Greece. With the support of Q. Hortensius, governor of 
Macedonia, he raised an army, won over the troops of 
Vatinius in lllyricum, and captured Gaius Antonius in 
Apollonia (March 43). The Senate gave him command 
of the forces in the Balkan peninsula and (after Mutina) 
an imperium maitts in the eastern provinces (co-ordinate 
with that of Cassius). After a campaign against the Bessi 
in Thrace he crossed to Asia Minor, subjugated the 
Lycians, and returned with Cassius to Thrace to_ en- 
counter Antony and Octavian (42). He committed 
suicide after his defeat in the second battle of Philippi. 

Brutus impressed his contemporaries by his moral 
eamesmess and independence, but he was naturally a 
student rather than a man of action. He had a consider- 
able reputation as an orator, and was the author of polit- 
ical and philosophical works {see also under dialogue, 
LATIN). 

In 46 Brutus divorced his first wife, Claudia, to marry 
Cato’s daughter Porcia, who died shortly before him. 

Cicero, Letters and Philippics-, Plutarch, Brutus; Appian, BCio, 
bks. 2-4; Dio Cassius, bks. 44-7. Modem literature: G. Boissier. 
Ciciron ct scs amis (1865): Tyrrell and Purser, Correspondence oj 
Cicero vi', pp. cix-cxxiv; Drumann-Groebe, Gesch. Romr iv (but 
cf. Gclzer in PW x. 973-1020 for a more sympathetic appreciatioiu; 
M. Radin, Marcus Brutus (1939). G. W. It. 

BRUTUS (6) ALBINUS, Dectmus Junius, son of 
Decimus Brutus (consul 77 B.c.) and adopted by a 
Postumius Albinus. As a young man he served under 
Caesar in Gaul and distinguished himself by his navri 
victory over the Veneti (56). He successfully commanded 
a Caesarian fleet at MassiUa in 49, and was appointed 
governor of Transalpine Gaul, where he suppressed a 
rebellion of the Bellovaci (46). Decimus Brutus took 
part in the conspiracy against Caesar in spite of the 
marked favour shown him by the dictator (he was consul 
designate for 42). In December 44 he refused to sur- 
render Cisalpine Gaul to Antony, was besieged in Mutina, 
and released by the victory of Hirtius and Octavian. He 
was then given chief command of the senatorial forces Md 
crossed the Alps to encounter Antony in Gallia Narbo- 
nensis. Deserted by Plancus (governor of Gallia Comata), 
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he planned to join Marcus Brutus in Macedonia, but 
was abandoned by his army, captured by a Gallic cliicf, 
and put to death by Antony’s order. 

Cicero, Letlers and Philippics; Caesar, BGall. bl:s. 3 and y.BCtv. 
W:s. r and 2; Velleius 2. 5^-87; Appian, BCiv. bks. 2 and 3; Dio 
Cassius bks. 44-6. Modem literaiure; B. C. Bondurant, Decimus 
ytmiiis Brutus Albimis (Chicago, 1907); Drumann-Groebe, Cesch. 
Boms, iv; Tyrrell and Purser, Correspondence of Cicero \-i’, pp. Ixxsdv- 
bcxxii. G. W. n. 

BRYGUS, potter, in Athens, late sixth to early fifth 
century B.c. ICnown from nine signatures. His best 
artist, the Brygus painter, decorated red-figure cups, 
plastic vases, etc. Note particularly Komos (Wurzburg), 
Sack of Troy (Paris). 

BRYSON of Hcraclca on the Pontus, sophist, was 
probably a pupil of Eucleidcs of Mcgara and a teacher of 
Pyrrhon (qq.v.). He is best known as the author of an 
inconclusive attempt to square the circle (Arist. An. Post. 
75H; Soph. EL 171^16, I72“3). 

PWixi. 927. 

BUBASnS, a local cat-headed goddess of the citj' of 
Bubastis. Early identified with Isis, she was also identi- 
fied by the Greeks with Artemis. A temple of Bubastis 
existed at Memphis, one of the many temples in the great 
complex of sacred structures there. Bubastis appears 
with the Egiq^tian deities, or with some of them, at Delos, 
Ostia, Ncmi, and Rome. T. A. B. 

BUCEPHALUS (or BUCEPHALAS), favourite horse 
of Alexander the Great, died after the battle on the 
Hydaspes (326 b.c.). In its memory, Alc.xandcr founded 
the town of Buccphala on the site. See also nonsES. 

BUCOLICA, see PASTOIIAL POETOY. 

BUILDING MATERIALS. I. Gbeek. The regions 
surrounding the Aegean and Adriatic arc rich in lime- 
stones, and it was by these, and particularly by certain 
marbles, that the character of classic Greek architecture 
Was largely determined. The white marbles, including 
that from Mt. Pentclicus, which was used on the Parthe- 
non (q.v.), were generally preferred, and when possible 
were used for almost cvety visible architectural part, 
even roof-tiles and ceilings of small span. In some cases 
(c.g. the Ercchthcum — q.v.) even ceilings of compara- 
tively large span were worked in marble; but wood was 
more usual, cedar being preferred. Construction of 
entire buildings in marble was, however, only possible 
in a few places. Elsewhere the less important parts were 
usually in one of tlic coarser limestones, loosely included 
in the term poros. In such cases a marble-like appearance 
was often obtained by applying a skin of fine marble 
stucco. Temple cells of plastered sun-dried brick were 
not unknown. The finest masonry was usually entirely 
or mainly mort 3 rlc.ss, the blocks being worked to a very 
fine joint and bonded by concealed cramps of bronze. 
Externally bronze tras used for the openwork grilles of 
temples and for many decorative purposes. 

II. RoM.tN. The Romans also made great use of limc- 
ttoncs, tliough in their outlying lands tlicy used what- 
ever material was at h.md. For Vitruwus, as for his Greek 
mantel's, marble was the preferred material. Romchcrself, 
in addition to the Greek marbles and Egyptian grenites 
which she imported under the Empire, was well supplied 
locally. Th.e hard, strong, honey-coloured limestone, 
travertine (sometimes ekassed as a marble), from Tibur 
(Tfro/i'), w.as escclicnt for most sinictural purposes, and 
at a faring hardly inferior to marble ; while the soft, light, 
easily w'orked volcanic tu/is, abounding in the immediate 
vkmity, was useful for general purpotes, and particularly 


as a filling for the cores of walls, vaults, substructures, 
etc. and as an aggregate and surfacc-key for plaster in 
concrete work. 

III. The volcanic dust, poszolana, deserves mention 
for the peculiar strength which it lent to Roman mort.'ir 
and concrete. Concrete, little used before the Hellenistic 
period, became under the Empire a material of major 
importance. Replacing the puddled clay rubble, it soon 
grew, because of its superior strcngtli, to be the chief 
weight-bearing agent — the facings being often reduced 
to mere protective or decorative skins. I'he through- 
stones and bonding courses necessary in the older tech- 
nique were, however, often retained as safeguards, and 
in the great vaults and domes of the emperors, whose 
construction was greatly facilitated by the use of con- 
crete, light arches and groins of brick were used to direct 
the stresses conveniently. The loads were sometimes 
reduced by the insertion of hollow pots or light fillings 
of tufa or pumice. Baked brick came into general use 
with concrete, and was much used in combination with 
it, as well as by itself and in combination with sun-dried 
brick. Bronze was used for decorative purposes, and 
occasionally for the framework of roofs. Windows of 
glass or mica were fairly common in Rome in the first 
century A.D., and large transparent conservatories for 
fruit were known to Martial, 

IV. Gener/\l. The Homeric poems, with their ad- 
miration for cedar and ivory, and for polished stone and 
burnished metal-work, always had an effect on the choice 
of materials and finishes. For work of the less permanent 
kinds sun-dried bricl:, usually raised on a stone footing, 
often plastered internally and externally, and at times 
combined with timber reinforcements or framing, was 
an almost universal walling material. So too was un- 
wrought stone, dry-jointed or mortared with clay. Thatch 
of grass or reeds seems to have been fairly common in 
prc-classic times, and continued in use in certain districts, 
for humble classes of work. Tiles of terra-cotta were 
widely used, and in some regions the old tradition of 
terra-cotta roof-ornaments continued unbroken. Plaster 
finishes were generally very good, and when polished 
were hardly distinguishable from marble. 

Vitruvius, De ArcJiitectura; see also bililiorrapliy s.v. MaifrrcTvrx. 

H.W.R. 

BUPHONIA, sec SAcniFiCE. 

BURDIGALA, a town in Gallia Aquittmica, modem 
Bordeaux. An important port, trading even witJi Britain, 
it had many strangers in the population. A praetor is 
mentioned as executive magistrate. Of remains, tlic 
amphitheatre (Palais-Gnllicn, perhaps as early as second 
ccntur>-) nnd the important temple of Tutcla (destroyed 
by I-ouis XI \0 are notable. In the late Empire a reduced 
enceinte, c. 700X450 m., rccmngular with bastions, 
was built. It was the birthplace (e. a.d. 320) of Aur.oniu% 
who celebrated its university. It fell under Visigotliic 
rule from c. a.d. 413. 

C. JuUian, Inscriptions romnincs de Bordeaux Gten-cr, 

MamteJ i. 410, C. B- S, 

BUREBISTAS, king of the Dacians, built up an ex- 
tensive but impermanent empire in tlsc D.inulnan lands 
(e. 60-44 B-C.). With the aid of a priest called Uccacncos 
he carried out a religious and moral reform in Dacia, 
pulling up all tlie Hncs (Strabo, 303 f.). In Ikinnonia ho 
defeated and annihilated the Boii and other Celts; he 
harried tlie Greek dties on the co.ist of fiie Pontus; 
and lie spread his power soutiiwards over the Dmul>c 
into Tliracc. Pompey negoti.itcd with iii.sn for .st’.is- 
tanec in 4S n.c. (cf. S/G‘ 762: decree in honour of the 
embassador .Acomion of Dionyiopoli<). Cae-ir svas 
intending to march against ht.-rs in 44. Ho: llurvbgpv 
himself was atsstiinatcd aViu; thiv fi.n'.c and Ids empire 
broke tip into four or five separate kingdorar, IL S. 
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BURIAL, see dead, disposal of. 

BURRUS, Sextus Afhanius, procurator of Livia, 
Tiberius, and Clau^us, came from Gallia Narbonensis 
(Dessau, ILS 1321). As Agrippina’s favourite, he was 
appointed sole praefectus praetorio by Claudius in a.d. 51 
and retained his post imder Nero. He was Nero’s tutor 
and adviser for many years and with Seneca responsible 
for the first period of Nero’s government (see NERo). 
Unaffected in 55 by an imfounded accusation of con- 
spiracy, he played an uncertain part in_ Agrippina’s 
murder, but opposed Nero’s designs against Octavia. 
He died in 62, probably not by poison, 

P. V. Rohden, PW i. 712; PIIP, A 441. A. M. 

BUSIRIS, according to Greek mythology, an Egyptian 
king, son of Poseidon, who slaughtered on the altar of 
Zeus all foreigners who entered Egypt. Heracles is said 
to have come to Egypt and killed the wicked king with 
all his followers. Among classical writers, Herodotus, 
Euripides, Isocrates, Diodorus, Virgil, Arrian, and others, 
it was a popular myth. T. A. B. 

BUTEO, see fabius (4), 

BUTES, name of several figures of Attic legend : (1) son 
of Teleon, an Argonaut who, charmed by the Sirens’ 
song, plunged into the sea, but was rescued and taken to 
Lilybaeum by Aphrodite, lay whom he became the father 
of Eryx. (a) Son of Poseidon Erechtheus (or of King 
Pandion), legendary ancestor of the family of the Eteo- 
butadae, hereditary priests of that god in the Erechtheum. 
(3) Son of Boreas, driven mad by Dionysus for the rape 
of the nymph Coronis. R. A. B. M. 

BYBLIS, see NYMPHS. 

BYRSA, see CARTHAGE (TOPOGRAPHY). 

BYSSUS (PtScraos). The exact nature of this substance 
is imcertain. It was probably a variety of flax rather than 
cotton, and of Egyptian origin. Mummies in Egypt were 
wrapped in white byssus, and the Persians wore belts 


of the same stuff (Hdt. 2. 86 ; 7. 181). But there was also 
a byssus, golden in colour and almost worth its weight 
in gold, which was grown in Greece at Elis, and was 
woven at Patrae into a very light tissue, like our crSpe de 
chine, suitable for women’s garments, 

TertuUian, De cuUu feminarum, 13. F. A. W. 

BYZANTIUM was reputed to have been founded by 
Megarian colonists in 667 B.c. on a pre-existing settle- 
ment called Lygos. It was situated at the apex of a 
promontory boimded on the south by the Propontis, on 
the north by the Golden Horn, and projecting eastwards 
into the Bosporus. The area occupied corresponded 
roughly with the present area of the Old Serai, extending 
westwards to a point near the Column of Constantine. 
Finds of early Hellenic pottery and inscriptions near this 
point establish the limits of the city. A secondary 
colonization from Megara followed in 628. The wealth 
of the city was almost certainly founded on the fisheries 
of the Bosporus. Byzantiiun was seized by the Persims 
in the reign of Darius, but later joined in the Ionian 
revolt. After the battle of Plataea Pausanias freed it from 
the Persians. In 440 the Byzantines revolted from the 
Athenian rule, and again in 411, but were subdued in 
408 by Alcibiades. Byzantium was captured by Lysander 
in 403 after the battle of Aegospotami. When the Ten 
Thousand arrived at its gates, they were inhospitably 
treated and, in retaliation, occupied the city. It was 
besieged by Philip of Macedon in 340, and subsequently 
assaulted continuously by Gallic tribes resident in Thrace. 
The divine intervention of Hecate in 340 was commemor- 
ated on coins of the city by the symbol of the Crescent 
and Star, which thus reached Islam from a Greek source. 
Other Bosporan cities also used this symbol, which was 
later inherited by the Turks. It was besieged and cap*, 
tured by Septimius Severus in A.d. 196 and then for the 
first time was organized on Roman lines. Septimius con- 
structed the Hippodrome and other buildings^ in the 
neighbourhood. On ii May 330, it was officially re- 
foimded by Constantine and renamed New Rome. This 
name, however, soon gave way to that of Constantino- 
polis. S' 


c 


CABIRI, non-Hellenic deities, probably Phrygian 
(earlier theories of Phoenician origin are not borne out 
/ by recent researches, Kem, Rel. d. Griech, i. 235 ff.), 
who promoted fertility and (at least from the fifth century) 
protected sailors. Their nvunbers varied, but one tradi- 
tion gave four names, Axierus, Axiocersa, Axiocersus, 
Cadndlus (schol. Ap. Rhod. i. 917). The Greeks also 
gave them the common title of MeyaXoi Qeoi, and con- 
nected their worship in different places with more familiar 
cults, those of Demeter (material in Famell, Cults ui. 
367, n. 256), Hermes (ib. v. ii and 16) and Dionysus. 
Wi& the first and last they had certainly an initial kin- 
ship, if the assumption of Phrygian origin is correct. 
(This would also facilitate the identification with the 
Corybantes and Curetes which took place in the Hellen- 
istic period.) Their chthonian nature is confirmed by 
phallic rites and the presence of sacrificial pits at Samo- 
thracc and Thebes (Kem, l.c.). The historic centre of 
their worship was Samothrace, where mysteries were 
celebrated (Hdt. 2. 51; Ar. Fax 276), but it existed on 
other islands, notably Lemnos, and in Asia Minor (fee 


ArYSTERiEs), On the mainland, the cult is found from the 
sixth century at Anthedon on the Boeotian coast and 
near Thebes. Pausanias’ statement (4. i. 7) 

Theban cult was founded from Athens was denied py 
Wilamowitz, but may be true. Probably under Orphic in- 
fluence (W. K. C. Guthrie, Orpheus and Gk. Rel. i_23 “•)> 
it acknowledged an elder Cabirus and a child, and idenp- 
fied the former with Dionysus. The dvaieres uatoes 
worshipped at Amphissa were thought by some to b® 
the C. (Paus. 10. 38. 7 : cf. s.v. anakes). After Alexander 
the cult spread rapidly over the Greek world. At Samp" 
thrace it was patronized by the Ptolemies, and later by the 
Romans (BCH xlix (1925), 245 ff., 258; Kern,_ op. ciL 
iii. 1 18; K. Lehmann-Hartleben, AJArch. xljii (i93Wi 
xliv; J. H. Oliver, ib. xliii. 464 ff.). In this period the L. 
were often confused with the Dioscuri (q.v.), who sharea 
their character as seamen’s gods. In art we have repr^en- 
tations of a pair of C., a younger and an older, the older, 
bearded figure usually reclining while thy'ounger^nds, 
(best exemplified by the Ka^ipos and Ilais at 'Ipebes, 
but there are traces of the same pair in Samothrace;, 
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ond later they became a pair of youths indistinguishable 
from the Dioscuri; so on coins, where also a hammer- 
wielding C. appears. 

For n eummary of the Cabiri n art, sec O. Kem in FfT x. 
1477 W.K. C.G. 

CACUS and CACA (etymology uncertain; connexion 
with Caeculus founder of Praencste, of whom a miracle 
involving fire is related, Sertdus on Aen. 7. 678, has often 
been suggested but remains unproved). The former 
is represented in Aen. 8 . 190 ff. (cf. Dion. Hal. Ant. 
Rom. 1. 39. 2 IT., Prop. 4. 9) as a savage fire-breathing mon- 
ster, son of Volcanus (q.v.), who lived on the Palatine 
(Aventine, Virgil, but the Scalae Caci on the Palatine, 
see Platncr-Ashby, 465, go far to prove him wrong) and 
terrified the country-side with his brigandage till he stole 
some of the cattle of Geryon from Heracles (q.v.), and 
was overcome and killed by the latter. Servius on Aen. 
8. 190 says tliat he was betrayed by his sister Caca, and 
by w!iy of reward she was given a shrine ‘in quo ci 
pervigili igne sicut Vestae sacrificabatur’ (so the best 
MS., F; ‘in quo ci per virgines Vestae sacrificabatur’ 
the rest). This makes it tolerably plain that originally 
Cacus and Caca were a divine pair, the fire-god and 
fire-goddess of the Palatine settlement. H. J. R. 

CADMEA (KaZucia), sec CADMUS and leontiades. 

CADMUS, in mythology, son of Agenor, king of Tyre. 
When his sister Europa (q.v.) disappeared, Agenor sent 
Cadmus with his broUiers Cilix and Phoenix (the 
eponyms of Cilicia and Phoenicia), to seek her, with 
instructions not to return without her. Cadmus arrived 
at Delphi and was advised to settle where a cow, which 
he should find on leaving the temple, lay down. She 
led liim to the site of Thebes, where he built the Cad- 
mca, the citadel of the later town. To get W’ater he 
killed a dragon, the offspring of Arcs, and had to imdergo 
a term of servitude. By advice of Athena, he sowed the 
dragon’s teeth, and there came up a harvest of armed 
men, whom he killed by setting them to fight one another. 
Five survived and became the ancestors of the nobility 
of Thebes, the Spartoi (traditionally ‘sown men’). He 
married Harmonia, daughter of Arcs and Aphrodite, to 
whom he gave a robe and a necklace made by Hephaes- 
tus; the latter especially played a part in later events, 
see AMPHiAtiAUS. Their children were Ino, Scmcle, 
AutonoC, and Agnuc {see actaeon, atiiamas, dionwsos, 
PENTHEUS). Cadmus introduced writing into Greece (i.e., 
tlic ‘Phoenician’, or North Semitic alphabet). In their 
old age he and Harmonia went away to Illyria and finally 
were turned into serpents. See alphabet. 

0. Crusius in Roscher’* Leakon, g.v. H. J. R. 

CADMUS OF MILETUS, sec LOGOCHAPiiEns. 

CAECILIA (i) METELLA, daughter of L. Mcfellus 
Delmaticus, wife of M. Acmilius Scaurus {cos. 115 D.C.), 
and afterwa^s fourth wife of Sulla. She bore him twins, 
Faustus (quaestor in 54) and Fausta (later wife of Milo). 
In 86 she escaped to Greece. In 81 Sulla divorced 
her, when she was dying, to avoid contaminating his 
triumph. 

CAECILIA (a) METELLA, daughter of Q. Caecilius 
Mctcllus Crcticus, wife of a certain M. Crassus, probably 
the triumvir’s son. Her tomb is preserved almost intact 
on the Appia (Dessau, JLS SSi). 

CAECILIA (3) ATTICA (lx 51 R C.), daughter of Atti- 
cu». She was m.irricd to .Agrippa tltrough the good ofilces 
0? Antony (37 n.c.?). Subsequently suspicion of mis- 
conduct led to the removal of her tutor, a freedman of 
Attseus. She was the mother cfVipsania Agrippina(q.v.). 

Ce!T.^;iu» N'rpci, Astitas tx. 


CAECILIUS (i) STATIUS (d. 168 b.c.), an In- 
subrian Gaul, came to Rome as a slave and was 
aubsequcntly manumitted. After initial failure he was 
enabled by the support of Ambivius (q.v.) Turpio to 
succeed Plautus as Rome’s cliief comic dramatist. He is 
said to have died one year after his friend Ennius. We 
possess about forty titles (mostly Greek) and nearly 300 
lines of his comedies. Volcacius ranks him above all 
other writers of palliatac; elsewhere he is praised for plot 
(presumably he followed well-chosen originals unusually 
closely), gravilas, and emotional power. Gcllius cites 
three passages (about 30 lines in all) from his Plocitm, 
together with the original Greek, to show how he has 
sacrificed subtlety and natural grace for cheap effects. 
The passages quoted, while certainly coarser than the 
Menander, are perhaps more vivid as well as more farci- 
cal. Emotional power is shown in the angry father’s 
outburst (quoted by Cicero) : 

tgonc quid dicam? egone quid uelim? quae tu omnia 
tuia foedis faciis facia ut nequiquam uclim . . . 

His gravitas appears in such familiar maxims as 
aaepe cat ctiam aub palliolo sordido aapientia, 
or the reference to the tree-planter, who 
sent aiborca quae aaccio prosint altcri. 

There is some suggestion of Eatiric.al power in the refer- 
ences to an unmercenary courtesan and a lover who finds 
his father embarrassingly — openhanded! Cicero calls 
Caecilius a bad Latinist ; Velleius attributes to liim ‘dulccs 
Ladni Jeporis facetiae’. 

Text: (with trana.) E. H. Warmington, Remains oj Old Latin (Loeb, 
«935)i. W.B. 

CAECILIUS (2) of Novum Comum, one of Catullus’ 
friends, composed a poem on Cybeic (Catull. 35), 

CAECILIUS (3) EPIROTA, Quintus, a man of letters 
of the Augustan age. He was the freedman of Atticus and 
the friend of Cornelius Callus, after whose death (26 n.c.) 
he opened a school where he taught small groups of pupils. 
According to Suetonius {Gram. 16), he was the first to 
give public lectures on Virgil and other contemporary 
poets. 

Cf. Teuffcl, § 263, i; Schanz-Hoaiua, 5 352. J. F. M. 

CAECILIUS (4) of Calnctc, a freedman of Jewish stock 
(originally Archagathus), taught rhetoric at Rome under 
Augustus. Of his writings only fragments remain (cd. 
by E. Ofcnloch, 1907). Two works dcuilt with history; 
and a rd^i'V’ ^ lexicon (Attic), and an important treatise 
On figures (Kroll, Rltet. § 33) represented his technical 
writings. More significant were his critical works, two 
of which, including K. ^pvywv, were attacf:s on Asianism ; 
while his treatise II. rov ^(apaKTfjpos rwv Sexa /hjTopaii’, 
embodpng the first mention of the earlier canon, was 
notable for its biographical sketches and aesthetic npjjrc- 
ciations. Other studies included an inquiry into the 
authenticity of Demosthenes' orations, a criticism of 
Lysias, comparisons of Demosthenes with Aeschines and 
Cicero, and a treatise (IT. v«Jiovs), which drew from 
‘Longinus’ his famous work. Together with Dionpius 
of Halicarnassus he helped to disengage literary criticiim 
from technical instruction and to establish Attic standards 
in oratory and prose style. J. V,’. Jl. A. 

CAECILIUS (5) JUGUNDUS, Luaus (ut c. a.o.), 
a Pompeian auctioneer, loiown from a pair of ‘Jjertns' 
found in his atrium, which bore rc.ilistic busts of the 
owner, and from a scries of ray waxed tablets, mostly 
receipts recording the proceeds of suction sales llwt 
Jucundus conducted, and dating with two csceptsons 
from .s.D. 52 to 62. 

C/iie. 33x0. ILC.C. 
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CAECILIUS (6) AFRIGANUS, Sextus (c. a.d. 150), 
a Roman jurist, disciple of Salvius (q.v.) Julianus. He 
attended the courses of his teacher even in his riper years, 
and published the precious and instructive material col- 
lected during his discussions with him. His only known 
work, Quaestiones (9 books), contains for the most part 
the views {respotisa and quaestiones) of his master, edited 
without any systematic arrangement, and introduced with 
a simple ‘ait’, 'inquit', or ‘respondit’, without the name of 
his author (Julian). He is not a fluent writer, indeed his 
texts are sometimes hardly intelligible. A reconstruction 
of this work has been edited by D. Lenel, Sav. Zeitschr. 
li (1931). Another work, Epistulae, is known only by its 
title. A. B. 

CAECILIUS, see also metellus. 

CAECiNA (i) SEVERUS, Aulus {cos. suff. i B.c.), 
a novus homo and an experienced soldier. Attested as 
legate of Moesia in a.d. 6, when he rescued Sirmium 
from the Pannonian insurgents, but had to protect his 
province from Dacian and Sarmatian raiders. In 7, 
commanding with M. Plautius Silvanus an army of five 
Roman legions, he won a great battle north-west of 
Sirmium and marched to join Tiberius at Siscia. In 14 
he was legate of Germania Inferior and had trouble with 
a mutiny. In the following year he nearly suffered a 
serious disaster when crossing the ‘pontes longi’ on his 
return from the Ems to the Rhine. In 21 he proposed 
without success that wives should not be permitted to 
accompany their husbands on provincial commands. 

R. S. 

CAECINA (a) ALIENUS, Aulus (cos. stiff, a.d. 69), 
bom at Vicetia, was quaestor of Baetica in 68 and active 
for Galba. He is described as ‘decorus iuventa, corpore 
ingens, animi immodicus, scito sermone’ (Tac. Hist. 
I. S 3 ). Legate of a legion in Germania Superior, he was 
largely instrumental in the elevation of Vitellius, one of 
whose army-columns he led across the Great St. Bernard 
to Italy and to victory at Bedriacum. Honoured and en- 
riched by Vitellius, and dispatched northwards to arrest 
the Flavian invasion, he negotiated with the enemy and 
was deposed from command by his own troops. Rescued 
after the fall of Cremona, Caecina acquired the favour 
of Vespasian, but conspiring, so it is alleged, with Eprius 
(q.v.) Marcellus c. 78-9, he was summarily executed. 

• R.S. 

CAECUS, see cXAUDius. 

CAELIUS RUFUS, Mabcus, of equestrian birth, 
associate of Catiline (63 B.c.), and prot6g6 of Cicero 
and Crassus, supplanted Catullus as lover of Clodia 
(q.v.); but by the year 57 the affair was over, and liti- 
gation began against the Atratini, backed by Clodia, 
culminating in 56 when Caelius, defended by Cicero in 
the existing speech, was acquitted of vis (including poison- 
ing). Tribune and opponent of Pompey in 52, in August 
50 Caelius, now aedile, declared for Caesar; but in 48 
Caesar’s reluctance to cancel debts shook liis enthusiasm, 
and as praetor peregrinus he opposed the official policy of 
Trebonius, praetor urbanus. The senatus consultum ulti- 
mum (q.v.) being_ passed, Caelius fled, joining Milo to 
start insurrection in Italy. He was captured and executed 
at Thurii (48). 

Seventeen letters to Cicero {Fam. 8) show brilliant 
political insight, with agreeable attacks on the more 
pompous personalities; fourteen are jvritten to Cilicia on 
Roman affairs. His wit made him a master of invective, 
of which Quintilian (4. 2. 123) quotes a superb example 
from his prosecution of C. Antonius (59 b.c.). He is 
addressed in Catullus 77 and almost certainly in 79. 

G. E. F. C. 


CAELIUS, see also balbinus. 

CAENEUS (Kaivevs), a Lapith (see centaubs), of whom 
three principi stories are told. (1) He was invulnerable, 
and therefore the Centaurs disposed of him by hammer- 
ing him into the ground (Pind. fr. 150 Bowra, cf. Hyg. 
Fab. 14. 4 and Rose ad loc.). (2) He set up his spear to 
be worshipped (schol. in Ap. Rhod. i. 57, in Jl. i. 264). 
(3) He was originally a girl, Caenis, loved by Poseidon, 
who gave her (invulnerability and) a change of sex {Aen. 
6. 448 and Servius there, and scholiasts as above). He 
was son of Elatus of Gyrtone {II, 2. 746 and schol. i. 264, 
Ap. Rhod. I. 57). H. J. R. 

CAEPIO (i), Quintus Servilius {cos. 106 b.c.), leader 
of the Optimate party during the rise of Marius. He 
triumphed in 108 B.c. for acliievements as propraetor in 
Lusitania. Elected consul for 106 about the time of 
Metellus’ triumph, Caepio struck at Marius’ partisans 
the Equites by his law {Lex Servilia Caepionis) which 
probably transferred the jury-courts to the Senate. In 
Gaul he took and plundered Tolosa, and in 105, as pro- 
consul, refused to co-operate with the consul Cn.Mallius, 
a novus homo, against ffre Cimbri ; both their armies were 
heavily defeated at Arausio. Caepio was deprived of his 
imperium by popular vote, was accused by the tribune 
Norbanus, and was condemned in 103. There had 
previously been a quaestio extraordinaria about the aurum 
Tolosanum which had been largely lost in transit. Caepio 
retired to Smyrna. 

J. Lengle, Hermes 1931, 302 fiF. M- H- 

CAEPIO (2), Quintus Servilius, son of Caepio (i), was 
quaestor in 100 b.c. ; he opposed Satuminus and in return 
(in 99) was unsuccessfully charged with maiesias. In 
92—1 he supported the Equites against the Senate and his 
own brother-in-law Drusus, and vainly accused M. 
Aemilius Scaurus, who counter-attacked with a charge 
of ambitus. He fell in the Social War in 90. 

MQiucr, Rom. Adelsparteien, 292-4, 298-302. H. H. S. 

CAEPIO (3), Fannius, headed a conspiracy against 
Augustus in 22 b.c. When prosecuted by 'Tiberius before 
the quaestio maiestatis he attempted to escape but was 
betrayed and executed. 

Velleius 2. 91 and 93; Macrobius, Sat. i, it. 21. 

CAERE (modem Cervetri) was one of the wealthiest 
Etruscan cities, situated 6 miles from the coast and 30 
miles north of Rome. Dionysius and others state that an 
important town preceded the Etruscan; this is confirmed 
by Villanovan graves. Caere always maintained good 
relations with Rome ; indeed Roman youths were sent 
there for education. It was granted hospitium in 390 and 
civitas sine stiffragio later {see caebites). Of the city and_)B 
port Agylla little trace remains, but there are extennve 
cemeteries which include many monumental tumuli. The 
graves are laid out in streets like a town ; the passages and 
chambers which pierce the great tumuli are often replicas 
of the living-rooms in an Etruscan house. These are cut 
in the tufa ; and the tumulus above them, sometimes 40 
or 50 yards in diameter, is finished with masonry and 
earth. The earliest tiunuli are of c. 700 b.c. ; they con- 
tinued in use down to the fourth century B.c. The most 
famous is the Regolini-Galassi. Its contents (now in ttic 
Vatican Museum), together with the princely tombs 0 
Praeneste and Vetulonia, form our most valuable source 
of information for the best orientalizing period 
commerce. Results of recent excavations are in the \ iU 
Giulia Museum at Rome. 

G. Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of EtrvricP (i883)jJ3. 

La Civilisation primitive en Italic i, ii (1895-1910); G. ' n 
per etnogr. toseano-laziale (1915): Ebert’s Real-Lemkon ' 

Randall-Maclver, ViUanovans and Early Etruscans -...t 

earelli, Sludi Etrusehi i (1927), 14S ■ » ('937). 77. L>- 
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CAERITES. The ancient accounts of the so-called 
Cacrife franchise arc contradictory. They confuse to- 
gether the earliest and the final stages of development of 
civilas sine stiff ragio. Caere received this status (see muni- 
cipium) cither as a reward for protecting the Vestal 
Virgins during tlic Gallic invasion of 390 b.c. (Gellius’ 
and Strabo’s view), or as a punishment for an otherwise 
unspecified revolt during the third century, which was 
possibly Livy’s tdew. The latter is more probable, be- 
cause the connexion with the Gallic invasion is unknown 
to Lh'y, and the common belief that the status of Caere 
was igtwtnimosum fits only the later date. The notion that 
Caere was the first viuniapiiim is a deduction from the 
improbable connexion of its franchise with the events of 
390 B.c. 

Mommsen, Horn. StaaUr. iii. i. 572, n. 3; A. N. Sherssin-White, 
The Reman Citizemhip (1939), 5 ° and tee under mc-nicipium. 

A. N. S.-\V. 

CAESAR (i), Gaius Julius, b. 102 b.c. (Mommsen’s 
date; traditionally 100; lor, according to Carcopino, 
Milanges Bides i. 36), was nephew of Marius’ wife ; Sulla, 
in sparing his life, said he could sec many Marii in him. 
The significance of his early actions is doubtful: he 
served in Asia and Cilicia (81-78) and in 77 prosecuted 
Dolabclla (cos, 81); as quaestor in 68 he extolled the 
gens Julia in a funeral oration over his aunt, Marius’ 
\ridow, and on his return from his province, Spain, 
intrigued with the Transpadani. Certainly by his aedile- 
ship in 65 he was Crassus’ (q.v.) ally, and was accused 
of complicity in a plot to murder the consuls (the ‘First 
Catilinarian conspiracy’) and in designs on Egypt. In 63 
he engineered the trial of C, Rabirius (q.v.), and again 
upheld the ‘popular’ view of the satatus consultum uUi- 
miOTi, when he opposed the execution of the Catilinarians, 
proposing instead confinement in the municipalities. In 
the same year, after hcaNy bribery, he was elected Pontifex 
Maximus. His practorship (62) was temporarily sus- 
pended when he supported Mctcllus Nepos (q.v.), and 
in the Bona Dca trial (May 6t) he refused to depose 
against Clodius (q.v.), though he divorced his wife Pom- 
pcia, for ‘Caesar’s wife must be above suspicion’. His 
praetorian province was Hispania Ulterior, whence he 
returned in 60, asking tliat while ho waited outside Rome 
for a triumph he might stand for the consulate. The 
Senate under Cato’s infiuence refused, whereupon Caesar 
surrendered the triumph and by forming an alliance with 
Pompey and Crassus (the ‘First Triumvirate’) secured 
tljc consulate of 59. From the outset he raised troops and 
disregarded the veto of his colleague Bibiilus (q.v.) : wags 
spoke of ‘the year of Julius and Caesar’. The publicani 
received remission on the Asiatic t.ax contracts for 61 ; 
two leges agrariae, the second distributing Campanian 
land, provided land for Pompey’s veterans, and Pompey’s 
Eastern acta were confirmed ; Caesar colonized Novum 
Comum, passed a useful I^x de rcpelundis, compelled 
publication of the Senate’s transactions, and transferred 
Clodius to the plebeians. Rut the chief measure of the 
year v.-as a Txw Vatinia, which revoked tlic Senate’s allo- 
cation to Caesar of an insignificant province, and con- 
ferred on him Cisalpine Gaul and Illyriaim for five years, 
incidcnt.ally legalizing his possession of an army. The 
Senate added Transalpine Gaul, and Caesar left early in 
58, to be engaged for the next nine years on the Gallic 
^Vars (q.v.). Starting ns a danpemus popularis, he re- 
turned as the resolute destroyer of the Republic. At first 
Pjso, his father-in-law (cos. 58), and Clodius (q.v.) pro- 
tected his interests; hut by April $(y the attacks of Domi- 
tius (q.v. 3) looked dangerous, and Caesar met Pompey 
end Crassus at I-ttca. Po.mpcy and Crassus became con- 
ru's for 59. and rcnewctl C.sesar’s command for .‘tvc years 
more, themselves receiving equivalent terms of imperiurt 
under a Ux Trehrtia. Caesar was temp-orarily safe; 
thereafter he receitatd from the Senate sapplteatsones of 


unprecedented length for his Gallic succe.sscs, and bribed 
nobles in Rome, and cities and kings abroad, to foster his 
designs. But in 54 his daughter Julia (q.v. i) died, and 
in S3 Crassus was killed. Caesar approved of Pompey’s 
measures in 52 (BGall. 7. 6), and gained on balance from 
Pompey’s Lev dc lure Magistratuum, for his tribunes 
could now veto attempts to recall him before he could 
stond for the consulate, which a law of this year enabled 
him to do in absentia. But the cru.x was whether Pompey, 
who now had a fresh imperium, would support these 
attempts at recall. Although he opposed in 51 the motion 
of M. Marcellus (q.v. 4), after much hesitation he threw 
in his lot with Caesar’s opponents. The final compromise 
of Caesar’s tribune Curio (q.v. 2) failed, and on i January’ 
49 the Senate voted that (jaesar lay down his command. 
On 10 January Caesar crossed the Rubicon. 

2. Caesar rapidly overran Italy, but failed to prevent 
Pompey’s crossing to Greece. He therefore turned to 
Spain, where he forced Pompey’s lieutenants Afranius 
and Petreius to surrender after some brilliant manccuvring 
near the town of Ilcrda. In 48 he effected a crossing to 
Epirus, Antony later bringing the bulk of his army. 
Shortage of troops frustrated his blockade of Pompey at 
Dyrrhacliium, and a sortie by Pompey inflicted consider- 
able loss. But reinforced by Domitius Calviniis in Thes- 
saly, Caesar fought a set battle agains tPompey’s force 
(still far superior numerically) at Pharsalus, where the 
courage of his veterans in withstanding cavalry brought 
complete victory (9 August 48). He pursued Pompey to 
Egypt, and was involved through the winter in a difficult 
war against Ptolemy XIII and the Alexandrians, which 
ended in the establishment of Cleopatra, now his mistress, 
as queen. He proceeded to Asia Minor and defeated 
Pharnaccs (q.v. 2) of Bosporus at Zcla, the battle which 
occasioned his famous boast, ‘Veni, vidi, vici’. He re- 
turned to Rome, but in January '46 landed in Africa, 
where after four months he ovcrc.nmc the Pompeian 
forces under Scipio at Thapsus. The wars seemed over, 
and he celebrated four triumphs, Gallic, Alexandrian, 
Pontic, and African; but in 45 he was called to Spain to 
fight Pompey’s sons and Labienus, and his rictory at 
Mundn was his hardest battle. 

3. On his return from Ilcrda Caesar was made dictator 
to hold elections, in October 48 he was again appointed, 
in 46 he became diemtor for ten years, and in 44 for life. 
He secured his consulate for 48, and in 46 and 43 held 
nine months’ consulates, the Inst without a colleague. In 
44 he received tribunician sacrosanctitas, in 46 a prae- 
Jcelura morum. Other powers and honours, including n 
full iribunkia potestas, he refused, but received extraordi- 
nary emblems of royalty, statues, a purple robe, a temple 
to his dementia, and a flasnen (M. Antonius); and his 
head appeared on coins of 4S''n4. Put full deific-ition was 
given only after his death. The reform.s of his period of 
power were necessarily sporadic and incomplete; he re- 
duced the number of recipients of com dole and abolished 
collegia (q.v.), but settled veterans in It.aly and outside, 
founding numerous colonics, many for commercial 
reasons, especially Corinth and Cartilage; he curtailed in- 
discriminate emigration and ord.aincd that at Ic.’.st one- 
third of Italian herdsmen be freemen; he carried out 
public works in Italy, prepared standard renilatJons for 
ltali.an municipal constitutiims, carried sumptu-in' !asv.s, 
introduced die Julian ealend.ar (beginning i Jan. 43 709 
A.U.C.), and abolisbed t.ax farming in Asia and perhaps in 
other prorinccs. His revision of debts v.-zs m'xJeratc. and 
offended extremists like C.sclius (q.s-.). He wasj.avish in 
granting citizenship (Cis.alpine Gaul received t; from a 
Lex Bosda in 49), and went outside Italy in recruitin': the 
Senate, which lie enlarged to fjM. .At the lime of his 
death he was preparing wan against Pjardus and p.-.eis. 
His famous ‘elemenev*, vvhich reached its climax viln the 
recalf of M. M-arcHiu-. (q.v.), did muth to cor.e-IHate dte 
Eristocracy. But It:* povee.-is end hcr.oura, and c-peristS'/ 
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perhaps his control of offices, even though he refused the 
title Rex in 44, were intolerable even to men who had 
been of his party, and on the Ides of March 44 he fell to 
a conspiracy led by M. Brutus and C. Cassius, and died 
at the foot of Pompey's statue. To every citizen he left 
•300 sesterces, repeating a previous gift; his largesse to his 
soldiers had also been considerable, though their loyalty 
to him, the chief factor in his power, was in the main 
spontaneous. He married Cornelia, daughter of Cinna, 
who died in 68, then Pompeia (above), and in 59 Cal- 
pumia (q.v.) ; among his numerous mistresses the most 
famous after Cleopatra was Servilia, half-sister of Cato, 
and mother of Brutus. 

4. Writings: seven books De Bello Galileo, each 
covering a year from 58 to 52 (completed to 50 by 
Hirtius, q.v.) and three De Bello Civili (text — ^R. du 
Pontet, O.C.T., 1900). Both works show Caesar as the 
simple, efficient patriot, fighting necessary wars; but 
the propaganda (rf. BCiv. 1. i-ir ; 3. 31-J, 82-3) never 
breaks unduly the masterly descriptions of warfare, 
studied in all later ages. The Commentaries were a new 
literary genre; their style (cf. Cicero, Brutus, 262; Hir- 
tius’ preface to bk. 8) is lucid and compressed, entirely 
free from rhetoric, and the diction is simple but brilliantly 
chosen. Caesar was an atticizer, and there exists a verse 
epigram to Terence, the 'puri sermonis amator’ (FPL, 
91); his Analogia and Anticato (see cato 5) have not 
survived. As an orator he was second only to Cicero. 

5. Caesar’s style mirrors the clear vision which was his 
outstanding quality. His generalship, unsurpassed in 
antiquity, rested chiefly on his sense of the moment to 
strike. As a statesman he had abandoned the palliatives 
of earlier reformers, and the urban populace was no 
longer first in his mind: the inchoate programme of his 
dictatorship finds coherence in the promotion of good 
government, economic development, and greater social 
equality in Italy and in the Empire as a whole. Yet his 
radicalism, however far-seeing, went too far for the Italy 
of his day; and though the stories of trousered Gauls in 
the Senate or of an intended transference of the capital 
to the East are fabrications, they point the direction in 
which Caesar was moving. But he legislated almost in 
spite of himself : the man who by 46 could say ‘satis diu 
uel naturae uixi uel gloriae’ (Cic. Pro Marcello 32) had 
personal position rather than reform as his ambition, and 
the Civil War (see Caes. BCiv. i. 9. 2) was fought to 
save his dignitas. He was not, like Augustus, economical 
in the powers he held, nor did he understand the indirect 
exercise of auctoritas-, again, the exaggerations of our 
sources about his honours, royal and divine, reveal some- 
thing which even contemporaries thought about him. 
But his impatience was characteristic of his zest for life; 
his continued accessibility moved the reluctant Cicero, 
and his culture is another proof of his astonishing versa- 
tility, which makes him one of the most impressive 
characters of antiquity. 
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CAESAR (2), Lucius Julius (cos. 90 b.c.), an Optimate 
politician, in spite of his democratic connexions. As 
consul in the Social War, Caesar passed the Lex Mia 
admitting loyal allied communities to citizenship; he 
registered them in eight old or ten new tribes as censor, 
with P. Crassus, in 89. He commanded in Campania in 
90, with some success, and was continued in command 
in 89. He was murdered in 87 by Fimbria. M. H. 

CAESAR (3), Lucius Julius (coy. 64 b.c.), son of Caesar 
(2) and uncle of M. Antonius. He was duumvir perdud- 
lionis with Caesar (63) and voted for the death of the 
Catilinarians. He was legate of Caesar in (Jaul (52-49) 
and prefect of the city (47). After Caesar’s death he 
became a Republican and was proscribed, but was saved 
through the appeals of his sister Julia. He wrote a book 
De Auspiciis. 

F. MOnzer, PW x. 468. - A M. 

CAESAR (4), Sextus Julius, fought in Spain against 
Pompey (49 b.c.) ; in 47 he was quaestor and afterwards 
governor of Syria, where he was killed (46). 

F. MOnzer, PW x. 477. 

CAESAR (5), Lucius Julius, son of Caesar (3),^ as 
Pompey’s follower and Caesar’s relative played an im- 
portant part in the negotiations of 49 b.c. between Caesar 
and Pompey. He repaired to Africa and in 46 was wim 
CatoinUtica. Though pardoned, he was afterwards killed. 
F. MOnzer, PW X. 471. 

CAESAR (6), Gaius, eldest son of Agrippa and Julia, 
bom in 20 B.c. and adopted by Augustus in 17. In 5 B.C., 
when he assumed the toga virilis, he was designated 
consul for A.D. i , admitted to the Senate, and saluted by the 
equites as Princeps luventutis. In i b.c. he was sent to me 
East, where he had a conference with the Armenian king 
and installed a Roman nominee on the Armenian throne. 
He was, however, seriously wounded in the siege of Arta- 
gira, and died in Lycia on his way back to Italy (a.d. 4)- 
Monumentum Ancyranum 3. I and 5. 29; Velleius 2. 

Cassius, bks. 54 and 55. G. W. «• 

CAESAR (7), Lucius, second son of Agrippa and Julia, 
bom in 17 B.c. and adopted by Augustus. In 2 b.c., when 
he assumed the toga virilis, he received the honours pre- 
viously conferred on his brother Gaius. He died at Mas- 
silia, on his way to Spain, in a.d. 2. 

Monumentum Ancyranum 3. i; Velleius 2. 102; Dio CMsia* 5 b 
18: SS- 9 - 12 - 

CAESAR (8) STRABO, Gaius Julius Vopiscos, 
orator, curule aedile 90 B.c., killed by the_ Marians wim 
his elder brother Lucius in 87, was responsible for a noic^ 
and stagey kind of pleading, presumably influenced oj 
his own tragedies. 

Cic. Brut. 177; De Or. 3. 30; Malcovati, ORF ii ( 193 °). *91 

CAESAREA (r) OF CAPPADOCIA (formerly Mara- 
ca), was created by the Cappadocian kings to be thw 
capital. Ariarathes V gave it a Greek constitution (the la 
of Charondas, q.v.) under the name of Eusebeia under t 
Argaeus, which was changed to Caesarea by Archelaus i 
12-9 B.c. From A.D. 17 it was the capital of the 
of Cappadocia and an Imperial mint. A. H- ” I' 
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CAESAREA (2) OF PALESTINE (previously 
Strato's Tower) was captured by Aexandcr Jannaeus 
(a Jewish king of the Maccabacan dynasty) in 104 n.c., 
restored by Pompey in 63, and granted in 30 by Octavian 
to Herod, who from 22 to 10 rebuilt it on a grandiose 
scale and provided it with a huge artificial port, renaming 
it Caesarea, and the harbour Partus Augusts. The popu- 
lation was mainly Syrian, but there were many Jews, who 
under Nero unsuccessfully claimed the citiaenship ; they 
were massacred in a.d. 66. Vespasian made Caesarea a 
colony, immune from tributum (q.v.) capitis; Titus added 
immunity from tributum soli. It was the capital of Judaea 
under both the procurators and the legates. An impor- 
tant commercial town, it also had a purple dyeing industry, 

A. H. M. J. 

CAESAREA (3) (modem ChercheT), a seaport in 
Mauretania. The old Carthaginian trading-station of lol 
became Caesarea when Juba II (q.v.) and Cleopatra 
Selene made it the capital of their Mauretanian kingdom 
and a centre of Greek art. Under Claudius it received 
a colony of veterans and became the residence of the 
procurator of Mauretania Caesariensis. With a popula- 
tion of 100,000, Caesarea became the third most im- 
portant African port; it traded with the Mediterranean 
and Atlantic, and was a naval base. Its best-known 
citizen was Macrinus (q.v,). Sacked by Moors and Van- 
dals, it was refortified by Belisarius. 

r. M. Duval, Ckerchel et Tipasa (1946). W. N. W. 

CAESARION was the nickname conferred by the 
Aexandrians upon Ptolemy Caesar (47-30 n.c,), a son 
of Cleopatra VII. He was titular joint ruler of Egypt 
TOth his mother from 42, and was destined to be her 
successor. The paternity of Caesarion is under dispute, 
Cleopatra and Antony proclaimed him a son of Caesar, 
and this was the prevalent, albeit not the universal, belief 
of ancient writers. (For the opposite view, see J. Carco- 
pino, Amales de I'dcoh des hautes iludcs de Gand 1937, 
37 ff.) Octavian, who saw in him a possible rival, put 
him to death, M. C. 

CAESELLIUS VINDEX, Lucius (early 2nd c. a.d.), 
wrote a miscellany (now lost) entitled Stromateus or 
Lectiones antiquae. 

Cf. Teuffel, § 352, i : Schsm-Hosius, § 593. 

CAESENNIUS, sec paetus, 

CAESTUS, see boxing, 

CAESURA, see mctre, creek, II. 

CAKES. The ancients, especially the Greeks, had an 
enormous variety of calies and bread (lists in Pollux 6. 
72 IT., Athcnacus 643 c ff., cf. tlie lexicographers under the 
names of the different kinds). Of these, many were used 
in sacrifices (material collected in Lobeck, Aglaophamus, 
1060 ff.; sec also Eitrcm, Opferritus, index under 'Ku- 
chen'). Examples arc the stuck with lights and 

sacrificed to Artemis Munidiia (Ath. 645 a; the ^aavs'ia, 
of wheat-flour and honey, sacrificed to Iris (ib. 645 b) ; 
many kinds were in shapes of animals, etc. (ib. 646 c, 
647 a; schol. Time. i. 126. 6, and often). Cakes are the 
poor man’s offering (Porphyry, AhsS. 2, 16), and often 
prelude a greater sacrifice (as Ar. Pint. 660 and schol.). 
^riie usual Latin name for a sacrificial cake is lihum (as 
Ov. Fasti 1. 127-S). n. J. R. 

CALABRL\, in antiquity the flat and arid but fertile 
seutli-eastcm promontoiy- or ‘heel’ of Italy, inhabited by 
Messapii (q.v.). Its prehistoric monuments resemble 
tiiose of Sardinia, The Iximbards sciacd Cal-abria c. a.d. 
700, whereupon the Bjvantincs transferred its name to 
the south-western promontory or ’toe’ of Italy — the 
Cabbria of to-day. 

Pt«b<3 f. *77-83; r;-n7, ITK 3. F>-ro3. L. T. S. 


CALAIS and 2 iETES, in mythology, sons of Boreas 
(q.v.), hence often called together the Borcadae. They 
took part in the expedition of the Argonauts (q.v.), and, 
being winged, freed Phincus from the Harpies (q.v.). 
They persuaded the others to leave Heracles behind at 
Cios (see iiylas), for which he afterwards killed them, 
setting over their grave two stones, of wliich one moves 
when the north wind blows (Ap. Rhod. i. 211, 1298; 
2. 240 ff.). II. J. R. 

CAIAMIS (c. 480-450 B.C.), Greek sculptor. No works 
survive that can be attributed to him. But he was the 
author of what was probably one of the first colossal-scale 
bronze statues ever made, the Apollo at Apollonia Pon- 
tica, which was 30 cubits in height and cost 500 talents 
to make. The silver coins of this city prescn'c a version 
of the statue as a design. He was distinguished for his 
grace and refinement and for his skill at making figures 
of horses, but almost nothing is really known about his 
style. Neither the school nor the place of origin of 
Calamis is known. S. C. 

CALCEUS, sec dress, para. 4. 

CALCHAS, in mythology, son of Thestor; a diviner 
who accompanied the Greek army to Troy (It. 1. 69 ff.). 
He reveals the reason for the plague on the camp (ibid.) 
and foretells the length of the war (2, 300 ff.). After 
Homer he is introduced into several episodes, as the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia (q.v.; Acsch. Ag. 201 ff„ from the 
Cypria directly or otherwise) ; the building of the Wooden 
Horse (Verg. Aen. z. 185, cf. Quint. Smym. 12. 3 ff.), 
and generally the actions fated to capture Troy, After 
the war he went to Claros, and there met Mopsus (q.v.). 
It had been foretold that Calchas would die when he met 
a better diviner than himself ; Mopsus answered a ques- 
tion which he could not answer (the number of figs on a 
tree), and Calchas died of mortification (Strabo 14. r. 27). 
Another story of his death is that he died laughing at a 
prophecy that he would not live to drink tlic wine of his 
vineyard (Servius on Verg. Eel. 6. 72); cf. ancaeus. 

H. J. R. 

CALEDONIA, tlic name used by Tacitus and Dio 
Cassius for the Scottish Highlands, beyond the ciuitates 
trans Bodotriam sitas (Agr. 25). Others use the adjective, 
Bometimes of inland Britain (Floras i. 45, 18; Stat. Silv. 
5. 2. 142), mostly of north Britain, referring to its seas 
(Lucan 6. 37), its north cape and monument with Greek 
letters (Solinus 22; Mommsen, Addit. 234), its frosts 
(Claudian IV Cons. Hors. 26), fauna (id. I Cons. Stil. 2. 
247), pearls (Auson. Mot. 68), and pcop!c(Mart. 10. 44. i ; 
Claudian, Lour Serenae 45; Sid. Apoll. Carm. 7. 89), Its 
wooded hills (saltus) were early famous (Floras 1. 17, 3, 

1. 45. iS; Plin. IIN 4. roa) but \-agucly located (op. cit.) 
until Ptolemy (Geog. s. 3. 8) placed opv/w KaXrjhoi-w^ 
south-west of Beauly Firth. The name survives (Watson, 
Celtic Place-noma of Scotland, 21) in Dunkcld, Rohal- 
lion, and Schichallion. It occurs as a personal (Eph. 
Epigr. vi. 1077) and tribal (ILS 4576) name. 

Agricola (q.v.) defeated the Caledortii without con- 
quering them. In a.d. 197 they broke a treaty svith Rome 
(Dio Cass. 75. s), were reduced by Severas in 209, but 
broke faith again in 2io-ii (id. 76- ij). Uto (76. 12) 
diridcs non-Roman Britain into Caledortii and Maeatae; 
his description does not reflect Iron Age conditions and 
mav go back mucli earlier (cf. liabncT, PH*, .s.v.), Am- 
mianus (27. 8. 5) distinguishes Dirafj Ao/ifcf. Ptoi. Geog. 

2. 3. T, tus'tcrer AnvsiKoXqBdviiK) and Verturiona, the 

latter of Fortrenn (Watson, op. cit 6S-9). I. A. R. 

CALENDARS. Almost cvep' ancient community hsd 
a calendar of its own, differing from oiherJ in ttsmes 
of months and date cf Ncst Ynr. AU were, et least 
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originally, lunar or soli-lunar (see time-reckoning). The 
months were either simply numbered (Protos was the 
first month in Phocis, September the originally seventh 
month in Rome) or named after festivals held or deities 
specially worshipped in them (Dios and Apellaios, the 
&st two Macedonian months, from Zeus and Apollo; 
Anthesterion at Athens, from the Anthesteria; Martius 
in Rome and several other Italian communities, from 
Mars). Some of the Greek month-names are at least as 
old as Hesiod (Lenaeon, Op. 504 ; 8th c. ?) ; both they and 
the Italian names are usually adjectival, the word for 
‘month’ being expressed or understood. 

2. Greek months were divided into thirds, at least 
where we have any information as to a division. The first 
ten days were the ‘rising’ month, w^v uTrapevos, and 
numbered forwards, as with us : BorjSpopiwvos iarapevov 
TTepTrrT), on Boedromion 5 ; the next ten also numbered 
forwards, and most commonly in the style BorjSpopt&vos 
TripTTTTj isTi SeKa, Boedromion 15 ; the last ten or nine, the 
‘waning’ ((j>dlvu)v) month, were numbered backwards, or 
forwards from the twentieth, eiKaSes- The last day of 
the month was commonly called TpiaKas, or thirtieth, in 
Athens evr) Kal via, ‘old and new’. In Italy, at all events 
in Rome, days were numbered backwards from the three 
fixed points, the kalendae (new moon), idus (full moon) 
and nonae (the ninth day, counting inclusively, before the 
Ides). Thus ante diem octavum kalendas Apriles is 25 
March; pridie nonas Ittnias is 4 June. 

3. Of Greek calendars, the least imperfectly known is 
the Athenian. It began as near as might be to the summer 
solstice (longest day), and its months were Hecatombaeon, 
Metageitnion, Boedromion, Pyanopsion, Maemacterion, 
Poseideon, Gamelion, Anthesterion, Elaphebolion, Muni- 
chion, Thargelion, and Scirophorion. All are named after 
festivals, some very obscure to us and probably to fifth- 
and fourth-century Athenians, which occur in them. The 
intercalary month (see time-reckoning) was obtained by 
inserting a Second (Bevrepos) or Later (varepos) Posei- 
deon. Every month was either ‘full’ (■nXi^prjs) or ‘hollow’ 
(/cotAos), i.e. respectively thirty and twenty-nine days 
long; normal total agix 12 = 354 days. 

4. The original Roman calendar consisted of ten 
months only, the later March-December, and must 
therefore have had an uncounted gap in the winter, 
between years (see especially Ov. Fasti i. 27 ff., with 
Frazer’s note; cf. Nilsson, Time-Reckoning, 223). The 
Republican calendar, represented for us by the frag- 
mentary Fasti Antiates (see Mancini in Not. Scav. 1921, 
140 for first publication) and literary descriptions (notably 
Censorious 20. 4 ff., Macrob. Sat. i. 13. i ff. ; their chief 
ultimate sources are no doubt Varro and Verrius Flaccus), 
was introduced from Etruria by Tarquinius Priscus (so 
Junius Gracchus ap. Censorinum, ibid.), as is shown 
among other things by the month-name lunitis, pure Latin 
lunonius, clearly connected with the Etruscan form of 
Juno’s name, XJni. Itisearlier, however, than the Capito- 
line temple (traditionally not dedicated till after the ex- 
pulsion of the kings), for of the feast-days which it marks 
in large capitals none is connected with that cult. Janu- 
ary, as containing the festival (*Januar, presumably the 
Agonium of later calendars, 9 Jan.) of the god of gates 
who was on his way to be a god of all begirmings, must 
have been intended to be the first month, but the revolu- 
tion which expelled the Etruscan dynasty put a stop to 
this and March remained the first of the year till 601/153. 
March, May, Quintilis (July), and October had 31 days 
each (Ides on isth. Nones on 7th), February 28 and the 
rest 29 (Ides on 13th); total, 355. 

5. To intercalate, a ‘month’ of 22 or 23 days, called 
Mercedonins or IntercaJaris, was placed between the 23rd 
and 24th of February. This intercalating was so clumsily 
done that by the time of Julius Caesar tlie civic year was 
about three months ahead of the solar. In his capacity of 
Pontifex Maximus, he intercalated sufficient daj’S to bring 


the year 708/46 to a total of 445 days (Censorinus, ibid. 8), 
which was thus the ‘last year of the muddled reckoning’, 
‘ultimus annus confusionis’ (Macrob. ibid. 14. 3). From 
the next year onwards the Egyptian solar calendar (see 
time-reckoning) was adapted to Roman use, by inserting 
enough days in Ae shorter months to bring the total up 
to 36s and arranging for the insertion of a day, not a 
month, between 23 and 24 February in leap year (hence 
called bissextile year, since the date a. d. vi. kal. Mart. 
occurs twice in it; the non-existent date ‘29 February’ is 
a modem absurdity). No substantial change was made 
thereafter till the reforms of Gregory XIII (promulgated 
by Bull, 24 Feb. 1582), whose calendar is now in general 
use. 

6. The official year of the consuls (and of most other 
Roman magistrates) was appointed in 153 B.c. to begin 
on I Jan. That of the tribuni plebis began on 10 Dec. 

W. Kubitschek (see time-reckoning); M. P. Nilsson, Frimlke 
Time-Reckoning (Lund, 1920); ‘Entstehung undreligioseBcdeutung 
des griechischen Kalendars’, in Lunds Universitets Arsskrift, N.F., 
Avd. I, Bd. 14, Nr. 21; ‘Zur Frage von dem Alter des vorcasarischen 
Kalenders’, in Strena philologica Upsaliensis (1922); G. Thomson, 
‘The Greek Calendar’ (JHS 1943, 52 ff.); F. Altheim, History of 
Roman Religion (1938), p. 104 ff. H. J. R. 

GALES, an Auruncan or Sidicinan town on the borders 
of Campania, nowadays Calvi (Strabo 5. 237; Polyb. 3. 
91; Verg. Aen. Beloch, Rom. Gesch. 388). In 

334 B.c. the Via Latina was probably extended to Cales, 
which became a Latin colony and the centre of Roman 
supremacy in Campania (Livy 8. 16; 10. 20). A quaestor 
navalis was stationed there (Tac. Ann. 4. 27; text un- 
certain). Cales was an important base in the Hannibalic 
War but, sustaining heavy losses, refused Rome further 
aid in 209 (Livy 27. 9). Rome reinforced it in 184 8.0. 
(Dessau, ILS 45). In Ciceronian and Imperial times 
Cales was a munia'pium (q.v.), and the birthplace of 
Vinicius, Velleius Paterculus’ patron (Cic. Leg. Agr, 2. 
86; Tac. Ann. 6. 15). The fertile Ager Calenus was 
famous for its pottery. Numerous monuments survive. 

A. Sambon, Monnaies antiques de I'ltalie i (1903), 353 ! C. L. 
Woolley, 1910, 199; K. j. Beloch, Rom. Gesch. 489. E. T. S. 

CALIDARIUM, see BATHS. 

CALIDIUS, Marcus, praetor 57 b.c., a leading Atticist 
pupil of Apollodorus in oratory (q.v. ; cf. rhetoric, Latin). 
His gifts in speaking are handsomely praised by Cicero 
(Brut. 274 ff.). 

Fragments: H. Malcovati, ORFiii. 

CALIGA, see DRESS, para. 4. 

CALIGULA, see GAius (i). 

CALLEVA ATREBATUM, modem Silchester, on the 
Hampshire-Berkshire border. Recent excavations have 
not revealed pre-Roman occupation, so that the signifi- 
cance of CALLEV on coins of Epillus, son of Commius, 
is obscure. A Roman town was enclosed by a polygonal 
earthwork, perhaps after Boudicca’s revolt (a.d. 61), and 
c. too was laid out in insulae. A flint wall erected 
reduced the enclosed area to c, loo acres. The land with- 
in it was completely excavated 1890-1909. Shops, a dye- 
ing indus^, and some 60 houses were exposed, and of 
public buildings a forum with basilica, baths, a presumed 
hospitium, five small temples, and a small Christian 
church. The population was perhaps e. 2,000. The town 
was eventually deserted after a period of slumdom. 

Recent excavations (Mrs. Cotton) unpublished: those of *^ 9 ^ 
1909, Archacologia lii-lxii; earlier work (important) ib. xl. 403"'”.’ 
xlvi. 329-65; 1 . 263-So. Partial summaries in VCII 
271-84,350-72. Pottery: T. May, Cala/ogwe (1916). C. E. S. 

CALLIAS (i) (sth c. B.c.), son of Hipponicus, of one 
of the richest families in Athens. He was cousin to 
Aristides (q.v.), and married Elpinicc, sister to Cimon 
(q.v.). He is said to have distinguished himself at the 
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battle of Marathon ; he won the chariot-race at Olympia 
three times. He is cliiefly known as the head of the em- 
bassy which went to conclude peace with Persia in 449, 
a peace which recognized each party’s sphere of influence 
— Persia agreeing not to send a fleet west of Phaselis in 
south Asia Minor and of the Bosporus, nor to send troops 
within three days’ march of the west coast, Athens leaving 
to Persia all to the east of that line, as well as Cyprus and 
Egypt. The reality of this treaty was impugned by 'Thco- 
pompus, and has been doubted by modem scliolars (see 
Grotc, pt. ii, ch. 45 ; CAH v. 469-71). He is also said to 
have been one of the negotiators of the Thirty Years’ 
Peace with Sparta (446-445), A. W. G. 

CALLIAS (2), Athenian comic writer, victorious in 
446 n.C. (/G ii’. 2318, 2325), and said to have been a rival 
of Cratinus (Schol. Ar. Eq. 527). He was perhaps still 
active, as a litigant or a dramatist, after 403. His IleSrjTai 
mentions Socrates as a teacher of Euripides (fr. 1 1) and 
Aspasia of Pericles (fr. 15) and so is attributable to c. 431. 
(The Callias who wrote a ypafijiariKn rpaymZia (Ath. 
7. 276 a; 10. 448 b, 453 c) was a different person, an 
elder contemporary of Strattis). 

FCG i. 2Z7 f.; CAF i. 693 IT,; Dcmhiiczuk, Supp. Com. 27 T.; 
C.ipps in CP/iil. i. 219. At. P. 

CALLIAS (3) (c. 450-370 n.C.), an Athenian nobleman, 
notorious for his wealth and his c.vtravagance. He was 
ridiculed by comic poets, and attacked by Andocides, 
whom he accused of sacrilege. More sympathetic pictures 
of his house and life are given by Xenophon (Sympositwt) 
and Plato (Protagoras). He was general in 391-390, and 
took part in the famous victory of Iphicrates (q.v.) over 
Spart.in hoplites. As an old man, he was a member of 
the embassy sent to Sparta in 371-370. 

Swoboda, PTV, a.v. 'Kallias (3)’. V. E. 

CALLIAS (4) of Syracuse, lived at the court of Agatho- 
cles, tyrant of Syracuse (3 1 6-289 n.c.), and wrote a liistory 
of his reign in twenty-two books, variously described 
os To. rrcpl 'AyaOoicXca, Tlcpl 'AyaOoKXea loropioi, etc. It 
So favoured Agathoclcs tliat Callias was suspected of 
accepting bribes : so Died. Sic. (21. 17. 4) who, however, 
probably only knew Callias through the medium of 
Agathoclcs’ enemy, Timacus. The history had little in- 
fluence on the tradition, which remained unfavourable to 
the tyrant, although, apart from the account written by 
Agallioclcs’ brother, Antandrus, it was the first important 
Work on this subject. 

FUG. ii. 382 and iv. 6 s 7 - G. L. B. 

CALLICRATES (1), a Greek architect of tlie fifth cen- 
tury- ii.c. He was associated with Ictinus and the sculptor 
Phidias in tlic building of the Parthenon (q.v.). 

CALLICRATES (2) (d. 149-148 n.c.) of Leontium, tlic 
Achaean pro-Roman statesman, in opposition to Ljxortas 
after the death of Philopocmcn, announced in Rome in 
1 S t-t 80 n.c. his policy of subservience to Rome. General 
in iSo-79, he repatriated Spartan and Messenian exiles, 
and restored Spart.an local rights. In 168 he prevented 
asMstance to E}t>'Pt- After the Third Macedonian W’ar, 
with the detention of the leading independent Ach.ac.an 
politicians in Italy, he maintained his ascendancy with 
Rotnan support, despite his unpopularity svith the masses, 
until his death. 

R-io; -q. 2^-?; 30. 13, 29 , 32- G. Colin, Feme et la 
Ui/ie tlV^S). =33. Dc Sinctis. Slcr. Fort. iv. 1, pg. 247 3.47. 

A. H. .McD. 

C.MXtCRATIDAS, Spart.in adminil, wh.o succeeded 
Lrsaridcr(q.v.) in 406 n.C. Though hampered by parti- 
i.w of Lysiindcr and rebufTed by Cyrus, he increased the 
IVk»ponnw:an fleet, defeated a squ.".dron vrnder Conor) at 
M'tikne, and blockaded it there. Learing 50 ships to 
maintain the blockade, he proceeded will) tzo to attack 


on Atlienian relief fleet of 150. In a battle off the Argi- 
nusac Islands he suffered a heavy defeat and was drowned. 
He displayed energy, spirit, and sincerity, but his qu.ali- 
ties arc perhaps overrated by authorities hostile to 
Lysander, 

Xenophon, Ilellenica i. 6. 1-33: Diodorus 13. 76-0. 07-9: 
Plutarch, iyronder 5-7. H. D. W, 

CALLIMACHUS (i), Athenian polcmarch and com- 
mander-in-chief in the campaign of Marathon (490 n.c.). 
He accepted Miltiadcs’ plan to meet the Persians in tlie 
field. His part in the actual battle, in the last stage of 
wliich he was killed, has been obliterated by the per- 
sonality and achievements of Miltiadcs, but his share in 
the victory was fully recognized in the wall-paintings on 
the Stoa Poikile (c. 460 B.C.), where he was portrayed 
among the Athenian gods and heroes, and in two surviv- 
ing epigrams (Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions, 13). 

II. Berve, Miltiadcs (1937), 78 ff.; C. Robert, Die Marathon- 
tcJilacht in der Poil.-ile (1895), *9 ff* P* 'P* 

CALLIMACHUS (2), Greek sculptor, perhaps an Athe- 
nian. He was reputed to have been the inventor of the 
Corinthian capital in architecture. This may well be true, 
since the Corinthian capital first occurs (at B.assao) in the 
third quarter of the fiftli century, the period when Calli- 
machus seems to have been active. He was noted as the 
first artist to employ the running-drill as a major instru- 
ment in carving. It is first so used about 440 n.c. He 
was known to artists as KaraT-q^irexfos — the man who 
spoiled his art by over-elaboration. TJ)is may well have 
been the consequence of his peculiar use of tlic drill. 

S, C. 

CALLIMACHUS (3) (c. 305-c. 240; Aul. Gcll. 17, 21, 
40 puts his floruit shortly after 264), of Cyrcnc, son of 
Battus (hence Battiadcs in Epigr. 35 ; Catull. 65. 16; Ov. 
Am. I. 15. 13, etc.). He is described as pupil of Hermo- 
crates of lasos. Early in life C. migrated to Alexandria 
and became a schoolmaster in its suburb Elcusis. Soon 
he was recommended to Ptolemy Philadelphus and given 
employment at the library, apparently with the title 
vcavloKos rrjs avXijs (Tzelzcs in Kaibcl, CGF 31. 13). 
Employed as cataloguer of the library, he produced a 
catalogue raisonni in 120 volumes with the title IltvaKC^ 
TU)V cv irdop TraiSclq StaXafitlidiTtov nal wv ovt cypa’pay, 
the first scientific literary historj". He was on intimate 
terms with the courts of Philadelphia and Euergetes and 
their consorts. Nevertheless his litcrarj’ critics were 
numerous and persistent, including such well-known 
names as Asclcpiadcs and Posidippus. It is possible that 
the dispute originated, early in C.’s career, over thc roerits 
of Antimachus’ poetry (cf. Anth. Pal. 9. 63 (Asclcpiadcs); 
12. 168 (Posidippus) ; Callim. fr. 74 b). Soon the contro- 
versy turned on C.’s own poetic abilities, his opponents 
declaring that he was incap.iblc of composing ‘one con- 
tinuous poem in many thousands of verses’, i.c. an Epic 
in the traditional manner. C. met them by the assertion 
that such compositions were out of date, and confined 
himself to the production of short poems complete in 
themselves or loosely connected in a l.irgcr v.orl: (tee 
epyluon). In C.’s later years the Argonautica of Apol- 
lonius Rhodius marked a rebellion in principle against C., 
Apollonius' former teacher, and provoked the famom 
quarrel. Hymn Ap. 105-13 .and the Retort to Critics 
(POxy. 2079) are concerned with this later pha'^:, Pontu-. 
in the former being perhaps Apollonius, and the 'f'cl- 
chincs, Ponius’ offspring in myth, his supporters. C. sv.as 
Hetorious and Apollonius retired to Rhcxles. Soon after- 
wards, in 2.56-245, C. wrote the Leek oj Bcres-.lee. Hit 
death may be dated c. 240. 

Wonns 

Verse; C.’s longest end most fsrno'.it wor*: vvav tlie 
Actia (AXrxes, Causes), produced pntbabiy e. 270, but re- 
issued with a new preface, the Ritort to Crims, tov..itdt 
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the close of his life. It was a narrative elegy in four books 
and contained 3,000-4,000 lines. In the prologue (rf. 
Anih. Pal. 7. 42) C. described himself as transported in 
a dream from Libya to Helicon and there interrogating 
the Muses about myth, history, and ritual. It is uncer- 
tain how far in the poem this framework was maintained,' 
as also what continuity existed between the various Aetia 
or elegies. The new Diegeseis (Expositions) of C.’s poems 
(PMilan. 18), which include bk. 4 and the end of bk, 3, 
testify to a certain degree of grouping by subject-matter. 
The longest fragments all come from papyri, Acontius 
and Cydippe (fr. 9 Pf.), Pollis’ Banquet (fr. 8 Pf.), Sacrifice 
of Zancle {POxy. 2080). While the Aetia secured for C. 
his supremacy in Elegy (Quintilian, Inst. 10. i. 58 calls 
him ‘princeps elegiae’), he also wrote numerous elegies of 
the occasion. The best known is the Lock of Berenice 
(Catullus 66, cf. Barber in Greek Poetry and Life, 343-63). 
Others were a Victory Ode for Sosibius (fr. 60 Pf.) and an 
Epithalamius for Arsinoe (fr. 196). The Iambi were a 
collection of thirteen or fourteen shortish pieces. In 1-3, 
S, and 14 C. satirkes contemporary morals ; in 4 and 13 
he deals with his literary critics; 6 describes Phidias’ 
statue of Zeus at Olympia for an intending tourist; 7-11 
are more on the lines of the Aetia; 12 celebrates the birth 
of a daughter to a friend Leon. The favourite metres are 
the scazon and iambic trimeter, but some pieces are in 
epodic form and there are other experiments. A veritable 
lanx satura, the Iambi must have influenced Roman 
Satire. Of C.’s Lyrics (MeXrj) very little survives, but 
enough to prove his skilful use of a variety of metres, 
some of them his own invention. His galliambics prob- 
ably served as a model to Catullus and Varro. The 
longest fragments (Fr. i Pf.) come from the Funeral Ode 
for Arsinoe (d. 270), in archebuleans. Epic on the grand 
scale was avoided by C. on principle. Instead he com- 
posed epyllia (see ep'H.uon), the most famous being his 
Hecale, a poem of perhaps 1,000 lines, narrating Theseus’ 
encounter with the Bull of Marathon, but working in an 
account of the hero’s earlier life and devoting most space 
to the old dame Hecale, at whose hut he spent the night 
previous to the encounter, and concluding with her death 
and the honours paid to her by Theseus. The poem also 
contained a remarkable digression in which the speakers 
are birds ; the connexion of this with the main narrative 
remains obscure. Another branch of epic is represented 
by the Hymns, of which I-IV and VI are in hexameters, 
V in elegiacs. Up to a point C.’s model is the Homeric 
Hymns. C.’s Hymns, however, were not intended to be 
recited at a public festival, still less to accompany religious 
ritual. They are literary pieces, meant for reading or 
recitation to a select audience. I, II, and IV contain 
political propaganda. The style varies. I (Zeus) reads at 
times like a humorous report of a learned controversy. 
Ill (Artemis) approximates to an epyllion. IV (Delos), 
which competes with the Homeric Hymn to the Delian 
Apollo, comes nearest to the traditional manner. II 
(Apollo), V (Bath of Pallas), and VI (Demeter) represent 
C.’s greatest originality in this department. By a combi- 
nation of dramatic mime and lyric the poet brings to life 
the spectacle itself and the emotions of the spectators. 
In V and VI a ‘Holy Story’, pathetic in V, grotesquely 
gruesome in VI, contributes an epic element. I-IV are 
in the epic dialect, V-VI in Doric. Of C.’s Epigrams 
spme si^ survive. More interesting than the dedica- 
tions and epitaphs, though some of the latter are excel- 
lent, are the occasional pieces, prompted by C.’s own 
experiences and emotions, especially during his early 
manhood. Of C.’s tragedies, comedies, and satyr-plays 
mentioned by Suidas nothing now survives. Ahnost as 
shadowy are p riddle poem on Athena and the Grapheium, 
which contained literary criticism. The Ibis, a wilfully 
obscure poem in mockery of Apollonius, gave Ovid the 
idea for his poem with the same title, but cannot be 
reconstructed from the latter. The Diegeseis, for example. 


show that Ovid’s Ibis incorporates several stories from 
the Aetia. 

Prose. Besides the Pinakes C. wrote many other works 
in prose, e.g. a Chronological Register of the Athenian ' 
Dramatic Poets, a study of Democritus’ writings and 
language, numerous encyclopaedias (About Nymphs, 
Birds, Games, Winds, Rivers, etc.), collections of Para- 
doxa, and Glosses. 

The time is not yet ripe for a just appreciation of C; 
The publication of further new fragments is imminent, 
and still more material is known to exist. Already, how- 
ever, it is clear that C. was a poet of far greater originality 
and wider compass than was commonly allowed. His 
amazing productivity (Suidas credits him with more than 
800 volumes) was accompanied, as regards his poetry, by 
a boldness in experiment and a versatility of style which 
offended the conservatives of his generation, but justify 
the great reputation he enjoyed in later ages. 

Texts: U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, CalUmachi Hymni tt 
Epigrammata* (1925); O. Schneider, Calltmacliea (1870, 1873); R. 
Pfeiffer, CalUmachi Fragmmta Nuper Reperta (ed. maior_ i 9 J 3 )i 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri xvii (1927), 45-72; A. Vogliano, Papiri della 
R. Universitd di Milano i (1937), 66-173. For further references to 
the new texts see H. Heiter, Bursian's Jahrtiherichl Iv (i 937 l> 8^7 
217, and E. Cahen in A. Couat, La Poisie alexandrine sous les trois 
premiers Ptolimies (1882, Engt. Transl. by J. Loeb, I 93 t)i 54 ® ff. 
A. W. Mair, Callimachus, Lycophron, AraM (Loeb, 1921)1 and E. 
Cahen, Callimaque (1922) give the hymns, epigrams, and a selecuon 
of the fragments, new and old. 

Genebai.: H. Herter, ‘Kallimachos (6)’, in PW, Supplement- 
band V. 386-452; E. Cahen, Callimaque et son oeuvre poitique (1929); 
id. Les Hymnes de Callimaque (1930). E. A. u. 

CALLINUS, elegiac poet, of Ephesus, lived in the first 
half of the seventh century B.C., when Cimmerians and 
Trerians were attacking Phrygia, Lydia, and loma 
(Strabo 627, 647). He refers to them in frs. 3 and 4. He 
also refers to the destruction of Magnesia by the Ephesians 
(Ath. 525 c.). His one long fragment (fr. i) summom • 
men lying at a feast to take up arms and defend their 
country, and attributes the rank of demi-god to the brave ^ 
fighter. It is written in epic language, but with certain 
originalities of phrasing. 

Text: E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Grace, i. i, pp. S-S- Commentary: 
T. Hudson-Williams, Early Greek Elegy (1926), 71-81. ^Jnticism: 
C. M. Bowra, Early Greek Elegisis (1938), 13-16. C. JI. o. 

CALLIPHON, philosopher of uncertain date (prob^ly 
not before Ariston of Chios and Hieronymus of BhodM, 
who flourished c. 250 B.c.). Cicero says he held that 
the supreme good consists in the union of pleasure and 
virtue. 

PW X. 1656. 

CALLIPPUS (i), an Athenian, of Lamptrae, one of the 
early pupils of Isocrates, mentioned by liim with 
of his disciples to whom golden crowns were awarded for , 
their public services (Isoc. 15. 93). We are not justified 
in identifying him with the man against whom Demo- 
sthenes wrote a ‘private’ speechforApollodorus(seeDcm. 

c. Callippum). Another Callippus, of Paeania, was prose- 
cuted by Hegesippus for proposing an illegal decree 

([Dem.] 7. 43)- I- 

CALLIPPUS (2) of Cyzicus (c. 370-300 B.c.), 
the greatest Greek astronomer of his time, went witn 
Polemarchus to Athens, where he stayed with Anstotlc^ 
He corrected and added to Eudoxus’ theory of concen- 
tric spheres designed to account for the movements 0 
the sun, moon, and planets (Simpl. in Gael. 493i S 
Heib.) ; Callippus added two more spheres in 
for the sun and moon, and one more for each ot m 
planets (as to these changes see Arist. Metaph. 

Simpl. l.c. 497, 17-24). Callippus proposed 
cycle’ containing 27,759 days 
months — 28 intercalary — as an alternative to 
cycle of 19 years (Geminus, Isagoge 8. 57"^) » 

76-year cycle began in 330-329 b.c. 
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CALLIRHOii (i), in mythology, daughter of the river 
Achelous; for her story, see acahnan, alcmaeon; (2) a 
virgin of Calydon, vainly loved by Coresus, priest of 
Dionysus there, in a romantic and obviously late legend 
(Paus. 7. 21. i-s). 

CALLISTHENES of Olynthus, Aristotle’s nephew, 
already known for works on Greek history, but not a 
wise man, accompanied Alexander’s expedition as its 
historian. In his history he wrote up Alexander as 
champion of Panhellenism, partly propaganda against 
the Greek opposition ; but he also made him son of Zeus, 
a far-reaching extravagance. He quarrelled with Alex- 
ander in 327 by opposing the introduction of proskyncsis 
(his reasons remain doubtful), and was executed for 
alleged complicity in the Pages’ conspiracy, which made 
the Peripatetic school Alexander’s enemies for ever. See 
ALEXANDER (3), Bibliography, Ancient Sources. W.W.T. 

CALLISTO, probably in origin a by-form of Artemis 
Ka^lann in mythology, daughter of Lycaon. She was 
loved by ^us and bore him Areas (q.v.). Either Artemis, 
angered at her unchastity, or Hera then turned her into 
a she-bear; or she was shot by Artemis. In her trans- 
formed shape, cither Artemis mistook her for a real bear 
and killed her, or her own son pursued her (as a quarry, 
or because she was trespassing on the precinct of Zeus 
Lycaeus), when Zeus took pity on them and transformed 
him into the constellation Arctophylax, her into the Great 
Bear. 

See Apollodorus 3. loo-i; Pa.-Erafosthencs i and 8; Ov. Met, 
a. 405 ff.. Fasti 2. 155 ff. H. J. R. 

CAlilSTRATUS (i), a SiSdoxoAo? of Old Comedy, 
possibly liimsclf a comic poet, but better known as the 
man under whose name Aristophanes produced his three 
earliest plays. 

CALLISTRATUS (2) of Aphidna, nephew of Agyrrhius 
(q.v.), was a tiilcntcd orator and financier, who influenced 
Atlicnian policy from 377 to 361 d.c. Having prosecuted 
the ambassadors who proposed peace with Sparta in 391, 
he was elected strategus in 378 when the Second Athe- 
nian Confederacy was founded. He is known to have 
organized the finances of the confederacy and is believed 
to have inspired its liberal constitution. With Iphicratcs 
he prosecuted Timotheus for misconduct in 373 and 
acted ns strategus in 372, when Spartan naval power was 
broken. Realizing that Thebes was becoming more 
dangerous than Sparta, he negotiated the peace of 371 
witli Sparm (Xcn. Hell. 6. 3. 10 f.). Endeavouring to 
maintain the balance of power between Thebes and 
Sparta, he proposed tlic dispatch of Ipliicrates to aid 
Sparta in 369. Since his policy failed to clicck Thebes, 
he was impeached and only saved by liis oratory (366). 
When Timotheus’ policy of imperialism failed, Cajli- 
stratus perhaps regained popular favour by negotiating 
alliance with Arcadia, but in 361 he was impeached, and 
'vas condemned to death in absattia. After reorganizing 
the finances of Macedonia for Pcrdiccas II, he Inndcd in 
Attica and was put to death. A realist and constructive 
tt3tcsm.an, he was thwarted by the rise of Thebes. 

P. CI«hf, La Foli:s,jue isranzite d’Athines 404-338 a.C. (1034I. 

N« O. L. H. 

CALLISTRATUS (3), pupil of Aristophanes of Bj^tn- 
tiuni, edited Homer and other authors, and wrote iJi'/i/ii- 
tfvn, quoted by Athenacus. He attacked his fellov.'-pupil 
-Aristm-hus for departing from his master’s doctrines. 

CVIXISTRATUS (4), a Rom.-n jurist of the later 
Ciissical period (first h-ilf of the 3rd c. A.D.). He was of 
Greek origin, his Latin is full of Greek reminiscences, 
his interest lay in the legal life of the Hellenistic 
provinces and the Imperial rescripts directed to tltem- 


Works : Quaestiones, four book-s De Jure Fisa, Imlitutiones, 
an exposition of the cdictal law (vvitli a title of which the 
meaning is not quite clear : Ad Edictutn Monitorium), and 
of tlic procedure extra ordinem {De Cognilionibus). A. B. 

CALLISTRATUS (5) (3rd or 4th c. a.D.), a sophist who 
\VTOte ’Ei«f>pdaeLz (descriptions) of fourteen statues, in 
imitation of the EiKoves of Philostratus of Lemnos. 

Teat, C. Schenkl and E. Rcisch (Teubner, 1902). Translation, 
A. Fairbanks (Locb, with Philostratus, 1931). 

CALLISTUS, Gaius Julius, a freedman of the Emperor 
Gaius, who took part in the conspiracy leading to Gaius’ 
murder in a.d. 41. Under Claudius he acquired great 
wealth and power in the post of a libcllis. (On the ques- 
tion whether he was appointed later than a.d. 43, see 
A. MomigHano, Claudius, 103.) He prudently refused 
help to Narcissus in accomplishing Mcssalina’s downfall, 
but later was unsuccessful in championing the claims of 
Lollia Paulina to be Claudius’ (fourth) wife. Agrippina, 
no doubt, secured his dismissal after Claudius’ death, for 
nothing more is heard of lum (see Claudius 1). J. P. B. 

CALLISTUS, sec also ballista. 

CALLIXENUS(fl. c. 155 n.c.), a Rhodian Greek, wrote 
Hepl 'AXe^avBpetaz. Athenacus (5. 196 a; 203 c) quotes 
C. on ships built by Ptolemy Philopator and on a n-o/rm) 
of Philadelphus. 

PfV X. 1751-4. 

CALPURNIA (i), daughter of L. Piso Caesoninus (cor. 
58 B.C.), married Caesar in 59, cementing an alliance be- 
tween her husband and father. Though Caesar would 
have divorced her to marry Pompeia in 52, her olTcction 
for him was great, and she attempted to keep him from 
the Senate on the Ides of March (Plut. Caes. 63). After 
Caesar’s murder she handed his papers and 4,000 talents 
to Antony. G. E. F. C. 

CALPURNIA (2), second wife of Pliny the Younger, 
whom she accompanied to Bithynia. 

CALPURNIUS (i) SICULUS, Titus (fl. a.d. 50-^0). 
was tlic author of seven pastorals associated until 1854 
with four others which Haupt proved to be by Nc_me- 
sianus (q.v.). C.’s Ncronian date is clear from allusions 
to the comet of a.d. 54 (i. 77-83). to the amphitheatre of 
57 (7. 23-24), to Nero’s speech for tlic people of Jh'on 
(i. 4s), and to the handsome young and divine ruler 
welcomed ns the restorer of a Golden Age in i, 4, and 7. 
These are his three courtly poems, placed at the begin- 
ning, middle, and end of the collection, while 2, 3, 5, 
and 6 arc more strictly rural. In 2 Crocale’s praises are 
sung alternately by a shepherd and a gardener (an 
innovation in pastorals); in 3 (possibly the earliest) 
Lyddas has thrashed his faithless svyccthcart but swears 
rcpcnLancc in a prctt>’ love-song; 5 is an old herdsman’s 
advice to his foster-son on managing goats and sheep, 
while 6 is a singing-match broken off by the ill temper 
of the competitors. Of the court-pieces, i represents two 
shepherds finding a poem by Faunus cut into the bark 
of a tree to prophesy a new Golden Age— they hope that 
their poctr>- will reach the Emperor through their p.stron 
hlclibocus; and 4, the longest cdogue (169 lines), lunts 
that they have had some succesa; 7 give* Corjdon’s 
impressions of the amphitheatre built by Nero at Bomc. 

'flic problems concerning C. have produced ma.ny 
theories. His name may imply tliat he was son of a 
freedman of C. Oilpumius Piso, who conspired cg.sinst 
Nero in 65: the cpithcr 'Siculus’ may mean litcnslly 
'Sicilian’ or sj-mbolirc tlie poet's debt to Theocritus. 
'Mclibocus' in X and 4, described as learned and a neve 
iClacccnas, lias been queationably identified witfi Scncca, 
with Piso. and others. An additional qu«rionf.-n!c.hes the 
autliorship of the contemporary Eir.tjVdci.n eclogues 
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(q.v.), wlijch some have unconvincingly ascribed to C. 
It has further been debated whether he could have written 
the Laiis Pisonis (q.v.). 

The situations, names, and phraseology in C.’s poems 
are often reminiscent of Virgil, to whom he does notable 
homage in 4. 64-72. There are signs of the influence 
of Ovid, Propertius, and Tibullus. C. can take a cue 
from Theocritus and follow it up with some indepen- 
dence. He shows skill in coherent dialogue when he 
employs amoebean verse in eclogues 2, 4, and 6. See also 
PASTOHAL POETRY, LATIN, para. g. 

Life and Works. Clementina Chiavola, Della vita e delV opera 
di Calpumio Siculo (1921). 

Text: E. Baehrens, PLM iii; H. Schenkl, Calp. et Nemes. 
bucolica (1885) and in Postgate, CPL-, C. Giarratano, Calp. et 
Nemes. bucolica (1924). 

Commentary: C. H. Keene, Eclogues of Calp. and Nem. (1887). 

Translations: E. J. L. Scott (octosyllabic verse; 1890); J. \V. 
and A. M. Duff (prose; Loeb, 1934). 

Special Studies: M. Haupt, De carminibus bucol. Calp. et 
Nemes. (1834) (‘Meliboeus’ = Calp. Piso); F. Chytii, Der Eclogen- 
dichter Calp. u. seine Vorbilder (1894) (‘Meliboeus* = Columella); 

F. Skutsch, 'Calp. Sic.’ in PIT; J. Hubaux, Les Titles bucoliques dans 
la poisie latine (1930); E. Cesareo, La poesia di Calpumio Sietdo 
(1931). J. W. D. 

CALPURNIUS (2) FLACCUS (2nd c. a.d.), author of 
declamations (see declamatio, para, i) from fifty-three 
of which excerpts survive (Scharuj-Hosius-Kriiger, Rom, 
Lit. Gesch. 1922, 153). 

G. Lebnert, Calp. Place. Declamaiiones (1903). 

CALPURNIUS, see also agricola, bestia, bibtjlus, 

CRASSUS, PISO. 

CALVINUS (i), GAius SEXTius (cos. 124 b.c.), in 123, 
following Flaccus’ war in south Gaul, defeated the 
Salluvii, and founded a small settlement of Roman 
veterans at Aquae Sextiae (Aix-en-Provence). 

CALVINUS (2), Gnaeus Domitius, with C. Memmius, 
his fellow-candidate for the consulate in 54 b.c., made 
an infamous compact with the then consuls (Cic. Att. 
4. 17. 2); this Memmius disclosed, but despite the dis- 
turbances which followed Calvinus was elected consul in 
July S3 for the restof that year. In the war he fought for 
Caesar, against Scipio in Thessaly, against Phamaces 
who defeated him at Nicopolis, and in Africa. In 42, 
while bringing reinforcements to the triumvirs, he was 
trapped on the Adriatic by Ahenobarbus, and lost his 
whole force. But he was made consul again in 40, and 
afterwards governed Spain, with notorious severity to 
the troops; in 36 he triumphed, and from his spoils 
decorated Ae Regia (q.v.). G. E. F. C. 

CALVISIUS SABINUS, Gaius, served under Caesar 
in the Civil War, and was appointed governor of Africa 
(45 B.C.). He was consul in 39, and commanded a fleet 
for Octavian in 38. In 28 he triumphed ‘ex Hispania*. 

Appian, BCiv. s; Dio Cassius, bk. 48. 

CALVUS, Gaius Licinius Macer (82-47 b.c.), Roman 
orator and poet, son of the annalist C. Licinius Macer 
(d. 66 B.C.). He left twenty-one speeches; the names of 
five_ have been preserved, one of which was against 
Vatinius, defended on the occasion (54 b.c.) by Cicero. 
Calvus was an orator of the Attic school. His speeches 
were the product of careful research and painstaking 
polish and compression, but lacked ease, vigour, and 
freshness (Cic. Brut. 283-4 ; Faw. ^S- 21. 4; Quint. 10. i. 
115; Tac. Dial. 18, 21, 25). His poetic output was 
somewhat similar to that of Catullus, whose friend he 
was and with whom he is grouped by Horace (Sat. i. to. 
19), Propertius (2. 25. 4), and Ovid (Am. 3. 9. 62). He 
wrote light, sportive pieces, fierce lampoons, elegies 
(including a lament for his wife or mistress, Quintilia, 
Prop. 2. 34. 89-90; cf. CatuU. 96), an epithalamium. 


and an epyllion entitled lo (presumably presenting mmy 
Alexandrian features), from which Ovid probably bor- 
rowed. Fragments of his speeches and poetry are few 
and brief. 

H. Malcovati, ORF iii (1930), 167 ff.; W. Morel, FPL (1927); F. 
Plessis, Calvus (fragments, commentary, testimonia, biographical 
and literary study, 1896). A. M. D. 


CALVUS, see also scipio (3). 


CALYPSO (KaXvifici, ‘she who conceals’), a nymph, 
daughter of Atlas (q.v.; Od. i. 14 and 50 ft.). She lived 
on the island of Ogygie, ‘where is the sea’s navel’, i.e. 
a great way from any known land, and there received 
Odysseus when shipwrecked on his way from Circe’s 
island (cf. Odysseus). Though she promised to make him 
immortal if he would stay and be her husband (5. 209), 
he desired to return home; therefore, at the command of 
Zeus, conveyed by Hermes (5. 105 fit.) she let him go 
in the eighth year (7. 259^1), providing him with 
materials and tools to construct a makeshift boat (ox^Si'i), 
5. 251; the description shows that it was not a ‘raft’). 
After Homer, little is added to her story. In the Odyssey 
nothing is said of her having children by Odysseus; but 
in Hesiod, Theog. 1017-18 (an interpolation?) she has 
two sons, Nausithous and Nausinous. More commonly 
her son (by Odysseus or Atlas ; in post-Homeric genea- 
logies she is often daughter of Oceanus or Nereus) is 
Auson, eponym of Ausonia (S. Italy), also called son of 
Circe (see, e.g., schol. Ap. Rhod. 4. 553 and Eustathius 
on Dionysius Periegeta, 78). H. J. R. 


CAMARINA, a Dorian colony near mod. Scoglilli in 
southern Sicily, was founded (599 b.c.), then destroyed 
(553), by Syracuse. Hippocrates of Gela refounded (491), 
and ( 3 elon of Syracuse again destroyed it (484). Founded 
a third time — again by Gela (461) — Camarina became 
prosperous but, itself comparatively wealt, necessanly 
supported stronger States, e.g. Leontini (427) then 
Adiens (424) against Syracuse, Syracuse against Atheiu 
(413). 'The Camarinaeans, disobeying Delphi, drained 
a nearby marsh, thus exposing Iheir city: hence the 
proverb fiv) Kivei Ka/xapivav (= ‘let sleeping dogs he ). 
After 406 Camarina was subject to Carthage, was tem- 
porarily liberated by Timoleon (339), and was finally 
destroyed during the First Punic War (258). 

Hdt. 7. 154 f.; Thuc. 4. 25; 6. 5, 75; Died. ii. 76: >3! 141 ri: 
19; 20; 23; Polyb. bk. I. B. Pace, Camarina (1927)! 4 £ 


Bibliogr. topogr. (1941), 44. 


CAMBYSES (Kambuiya), son of Cyrus the Great; king 
of Persia 529-521 B.c. The main achievement of his 
reign was the conquest of Egypt in 525 B.c. (Hot. 3 - 
1-15). He plarmed further military expeditions against 
Carthage, Ethiopia, and Siwa Oasis, but the first proven 
impracticable, the second was a partial failure, and m 
the third the Persian force perished in the desert. 
misfortunes may have changed him from a wise and toler- 
ant ruler to the tyrannical madman of Herodotus’ accoun . 
He died in Syria while returning to suppress the reoe 
Gaumata, the pseudo-Smerdis. 

J. V. PraSek, ‘Kambysea’, Alte Orient xir. 2 ‘n 

‘Kamfayses’ (C. F. Lehmann-Haupt). " 1 . 

CAMELS. The camel of the Graeco-Roman ^d Ii^ 
nian worlds, including Bactria, was the one-hump 
Arabian species ; the two-humped ‘Bactrian’ ^rnel he 
longed to India, China, and central Asia; the 
camel sent to Xerxes with the Saca' tribute is dcpictea 
Persepolis as an Arabian with two humps, ^lamels tve 
common draught animals in Ptolemaic and 
Egypt; Alexander and Ptolemy I utiliaed swift drom 
daries for messages across the desert; Antiochus Iir 
a camel corps, as had Romans (dromedarii) and Partni 
later. But the real use of camels in war was shown / 
Surenas (q.v.), though seemingly he had no 
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CAAIENAE, Roman goddesses, identified since Livius 
Andronicus {Odisiia, fr. i) with the Muses. They seem, 
however, to be water-deities, having a grove and spring 
outside the Porta Capena (Plut. Nutna 1 3 ; Platncr-Ashby, 
89) whence the Vestals drew water daily, also a little 
shrine {acdicula, Scrv'ius on Acn. 1. 8, who says it was 
of bronze and dedicated by Numa; its dedication-day 
was 13 Aug., fast. Antiates). Libation was made to them 
with milk and water (Serv. Dan. on Verg. Eel. 7. 21). 
Their shrine, being struck by lightning, was removed 
to the temple of Hercules Musarum (Servius, first cita- 
tion above). 

See Wissowa, /ITC 219. H. J. R. 

CAMEOS, see GEMS. 

CAMERINUS, see sulficius (3). 


CAMPS 


efforts of Valerius (q.v. 3) Corvus. Probably this success, 
and not a fictitious Auruncan victory in 3.^.5, induced him 
to dedicate the temple of Juno Moncta. 

Livy 7. 28. F. E. Adcock, C/JII vii. 587. E. T. S. 

CAMILLUS (3), Lucrus FuRtus, a grandson of (x). 
In 338 B.C. he and his fellow-consul, C. Maenius, crushed 
the Latins and dissolved the Latin League — an exploit 
that earned them honorific statues in the Forum {Li\-j’ 
8. 13). Camillus’ second consulsiiip (325) was undis- 
tinguished owing to illness (Livy 8. 29). E. T. S. 

CAMILLDS, an acolyte in Roman cult, fern. Camilla. 
They might be the children of the officiant, but must 
have both parents alive {pucri patrimi ct matrimf), be 
below the age of puberty, and of course frcc-bom. 

Sec Marquardl-Wiisovva, Staatsvens. Hi. 2. 227. 


CAMILLA, a legendary Volscian maiden, whose father, 
Metabus, in flight fastened her to a javelin, dedicated 
her to Diana, and tiircw her across the Amisenus river. 
After life ns a huntress she joined the forces of Tumus, 
engaged in battle, and was killed by the Etruscan Airuns. 
Virgil alone (Acn. 7. 803; 11. 539-828) relates her story. 
See IIARPALVCB. A. S. P. 

CAMILLUS (i), Marcus Funius, the saviour and second 
founder of Rome after the Gallic invasion (387 b.c.). 
The splendour of his career is emphasized by the con- 
tinuous embellishments which the account of it under- 
went from the fourth century b.c. onwards. Political 
pamphleteers, especially from tihe time of Sulla, exploited 
the story of Camillus for propaganda purposes : so Livy 
(5. SI ff.) puts into lus moutli a programme foreshadow- 
ing the Roman traditionalism of Augustus’ policy. 
Camillus’ earliest and greatest victory was the capture 
of Etruscan Veii (c. 396 B.c.); soon afterwards he 
reduced Falcrii. As a war memorial a golden basin was 
dedicated to Apollo in the treasury of the Massiliotes at 
Delphi. This fact need not be questioned, since contacts 
had already been established, through Etruria, between 
Rome and the Greek world, while Greek fourth-century 
historians (c.g, Aristotle) dc.alt with Camillus’ career. 
I’radition alleged tliat Camillus, who had been exiled 
for appropriating some booty, retired to Ardca in exile, 
where he was appointed dictator when the Gauls at- 
tacked Rome: he levied an army, defeated the Gauls, 
and recovered the gold with which the Romans had 
bought off the invaders. Whether Camillus was ever 
actually exiled or not, the story was obviously invented to 
balance the defeat on the Allia and, despite traces of 
accounts drawn from the contcmporaiy legends, the 
main elements in it were borrowed from tlie trial of 
the Scipios. If Camillus did nothing to prevent the 
catastrophe, nobody contributed more wholc-licartcdly 
to Rome’s subsequent recovery. Although his home 
polity aimed at reasserting patrician influence, and he 
emshed the sedition of M. Manlius (q.v. i) by force, 
his military reforms proved nevertheless favourable to 
the plcbci.ans, since tlicy gave recognition to individual 
merit and provided public pay, and he supportcd_ the 
plebeian claims to the supreme magistracies. Camillas’ 
policy of nppc.nsemcnt at liomc enabled him successfully 
to lead the Rom.-.ns against the Acqui and Volscians, 
although his subsequent victories were undoubtedly 
exaggerated by tradition. 

, wtircrMtriliritm: ?.Tcm!ntcn, A->:. Fffnch, ii. ver IT.; O- 
UirKhWj, id. .SVifi/im (ign). 271 E.; E. TJuWfr. Klis jgii; 
L Karel-, IM'f FrT.rf.lur-.~rk.mi J'S T. Lirita (JtlStl. tostT.; F. 
AKhrim. g/v.vAen J. tlrt. Grrth. i ff.; 'V- 

Cy 1742, JUST, I’.T. 

CA.MIU.US (:), Lvetus FrnaaN, a son of Camillus (i). 
As cosisul in 349 i!.c. lie defeated the Gauls tlirougo the 

S'.ll 


CAA^ANIA lies between the Apennines and the Tyr- 
rhenian Sea in It.aly, extending from Latium to the 
Surrentine promontory. Tliis fertile, volcanic plain 
annually produced three, sometimes four, cereal and 
vegetable crops. Its roses, fruits, olivcs(from Venafrum), 
and wines (from the isolated mountains Vesuvius, Gaums, 
Massicus, Callicula) were also famous. In the Cay of 
Naples it possessed an excellent harbour, and Putcoli 
(q.v.) became Italy’s chief port. The mild climate and 
beautiful luxuriousness of Campania constantly attracted 
invaders and reputedly sapped the martial energies of its 
inhabitants (Polyb, 3. 91). After 750 b.c. Greeks began 
colonizing the coast, drove back the indigenous popula- 
tion (known traditionally as Ausoncs), and extended their 
influence even to Rome (see cumae). In the interior c, 
600 an invading Etruscan minoritj' established a league 
of twelve cities headed by Capua, but failed to capture 
Cumae (Polyb. 2. 17). Tiic Greeks indeed badly defeated 
these Campanian Etmscans in 474. Invading Sabelli 
(q.v.), however, proved irresistible; they captured Capua 
c, 440, Cumae c. 425, and imposed their language on and 
merged with the indigenous population (Diod. 12. 31. 76; 
Livy 4. 37) ; henceforth the Campanians arc called Osci 
(q.v.). This name, as its -co- suffix shows, is pre- 
Sabcllian (for Sabcllian tribal names had an -no- suffix, 
-CO- like -(a)t{- being non-SabcIlian. Cf._ Ardcates, 
Ardcatini). These Osci, although more civilized than 
their Samnitc or Roman neighbours and although skilled 
mercenary soldiers, were no match for fresh Sabcllian 
invaders and consequently sought Roman protection e, 
343 B.c. Thereafter, although the Oscan and Greek 
languages long survived here, Campani.an history is 
linked With Roman (see capua). Campania svimessed 
hca\y fighting in the wars of the Republic and suffered 
disasters like the emption of Vesuvius. Nevertheless it 
remained a prosperous area with an excellent road- 
system and numerous villas, .'\ftcr Augustus Campania 
included Latium; indeed the name w.aa ultimately re- 
stricted to Latium, tlxe Campanna of to-day. 
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CAMPS. When the Roman camp (eastra) v.an described 
by Polybius (6. = 7 -.*:) about 143 B.C., its stereotyped 
fomi wW alrc.'tdy taken for granted; indeed, no Ro.*nan 
iiislorian troubles to dct-crihe it. It is associated with tb.e 
earliest a.nnals of Roman history (cf. I.hy 10. 32. 9 : 34 - 
46. S; 40. 27. 1-7; 41. 2- 11). but its origins are doubtfui. 
R. W'-mann-Ifarrleben wjigr.* its introtfucSton to i.bc 
Etruscans and wotild connect if with Aw-yrtan ssar- 
entrenchments (D/f Tiaianss.iuh (t<}z(>), 10}, v.htic enbrr* 
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would connect it with the terremare (q.v.) settlements of 
prehistoric Italy, too often assumed to be normally sym- 
metrical {Antiquity xiii. 320). The augural principles 
associated with its planning certainly appear in the earli- 
est Roman colonies of which we have archaeological 
knowledge, and its development is xmdoubtedly a Roman 
invention. 

Polybius describes a camp for a consular army of two 
Roman legions with an equivalent number of Italian 
allies. It is square, and faces in the most convenient 
direction (contrast Veget. i. 23). Its plan is based upon 
the general’s tent{praetorium, q.v.) and the loo-foot street 
(via principalis), parallel therewith. The legions (each 
grouped as 1,200 hastati, 1,200 principes, 600 triarii, and 
1,200 velites) and the bulk of the allies were encamped 
by centuriae (then of 60 men each) and turmae in parallel 
divisions along streets at right angles to the via principalis, 
and were divided at the position of the fifth cohort by a 
second large cross-street, hence called via quintana. The 
praetorium is flanked by six tribunes’ tents isposed along 
the via principalis, with open spaces behind them serving 
respectively as forum and quaestorium. Then comes a 
third cross-street, behind which lay the extraordinarii 
(selected allied troops) with auxilia (foreign levies') on the 
flanks. The enclosing rampart {vallum) and ditch (/oMfl) 
were divided from the host by an intervallum 200 feet 
wide, serving for booty, and probably for the velites, 
about whose position there is ambiguity (Stolle, Das Lager 
und Heer der Router (igra), 94-104). There are many 
points of resemblance between this Polybian plan and 
the camps of the second century b.c. excavated by A. 
Schulten at Numantia (q.v.), though the allotment of 
space differs considerably, maniples being grouped 
round a square rather than in long narrow strigae. 

An imperial camp of tire third century a.d. {Rh. Mus. 
xlviii. 243) is described in the anonymous treatise De 
Munitionibus Castrorum, 'While Polybius had tried to 
describe common practice, this imperial camp is treated 
as a mere exercise in castrametation, using factors un- 
likely to be found in conjunction. The differences are 
striking. The proportion of the whole work is not square 
but tertiata, one-third being called praetentura and two- 
thirds reteittura. Auxiliaries and irregulars take the place 
of extraordinarii and occupy the whole praetentura. The 
via quintana has moved to behind the praetorium. The 
legionaries are quartered around the whole encampment, 
lying between the intervallum and a street called via 
sagularis. The unit for all regulars is no longer the 
maniple, but the centuria of 80 men. The quaestorium has 
moved to behind the praetorium and such institutions as 
the hospital {valetudinarium), of which Polybius makes 
no mention, have appeared. Archaeology does not supply 
examples of Imperial camps on so large and detailed a 
scale as the Republican camps at Numantia. For de- 
fences and outlines, the British groups of Northumber- 
land and Scotland are unrivalled. At Masada, west of 
the Dead Sea, there is a remarkable series of small siege- 
camps, filled with temporary buildings in the manner of 
Numantia, while the manceuvre-caraps of Cawthom 
should also be noted. 

H. Stuart Jones, Companion to Roman History (1912), 226 S.; A. 
Schulten, Numantia i-iv (1914-31); Kromayer-Veith, Heenvescn 
und Kriegsfuhnmg der Griechen und R5mem (1928); for Northumber- 
land examples. I. A. Richmond, Northussiberland County History xv. 
116-29; for Scottish examples, W. Roy, Military Antiqtnties of the 
Romans in North Britain (1793); for Masada, Antiquity iii. 19s f. nod 
Zeitschrift des Deutschen PalSstina-Vereins Ivi; De Munitionibus 
Castrorum, ed. Lang (1848), von Domaszewski (1887). I. A. R. 

CAMPUS IVIARTIUS, originally the Tiber flood-plain 
bounded by the Pincian, Quirinal, and Capitoline hills 
of Rome, was once pasture, though Tarquin grew com 
there, and, being outside the pomerium (q.v.), was used 
for army musters and exercises, for the comitia centuriata, 
and for foreign cults, as of Pluto and Proserpine, Apollo 
(431 B.C.), and Bcllona (296 b.c.). RepubUcan public 


works, the Villa Publica (435 B.c.), Forum Holitorium, 
Circus Flaminius (221 B.c.), Porticus Octavia (168 b.c.) 
and Minucia (no B.c.), and many unidentified temples, as 
in the Forum Boarium and Piaxxa Argentina, soon overran 
its south end. The Theatrum Pomp'ei (52 B.c.), with huge 
porticus, foreshadows the immense buildings of the 
Augustan viri triumphales, the temple of Neptime by 
Domitius Ahenobarbus {c. 32 B.c.), amphitheatrum Tattri 
(29 B.C.), the Mausoleum, gardens, and crematorium of 
Au^stus (28 B.C.), porticus Octaviae (27 b . c .), the Saepta 
lulia (q.v., 26 B.c.), Agrippa’s Baths, water-garden, 
aqueduct (q.v.), Pantheon (q.v.) and porticus Argonauta- 
rum (25 B.c.), the theatres of Marcellus and Balbus (the 
latter with Crypto) of 13 B.c., a monumental sun-dial 
(10 B.c.) of which the gnomon was an obelisk of Psam- 
metichus II, and the Ara Pads (q.v., 9 B.c.). Imperial 
buildings came to fill the remaining space. Gaius pro- 
jected an amphitheatre, and perhaps built the Jsetim et 
Serapeum vowed by the triumvirs. Nero built thermae 
( a . d . 62-4). Domitian erected the Templum Divorum 
{Vcspasiani et Titt), a stadium (now Piazza Navona), and 
odeum. Hadrian added the basilicae of Matidia and' 
Marciana, with a temple to the former. Pius honoured 
Hadrian with a temple ( a . d . 145), and is himself com- 
memorated by a crematorium and columna Divi Pii, with 
famous panels on its base, while the tefnplum divi Marti 
is associated with the more famous Column, with spiral 
reliefs of the Marcomaimic wars. I. A. R. 

CAM'ULODUNUMj modem Colchester (Essex). A site 
to the west of the Roman (and modem) town, was oc- 
cupied c. to B.c. by the Belgic conquerors of the Trino- 
vantes and was the capital and mint of Cunobelimis 
(q.v.), as well as the principal trading port of Britain (cf. 
Fox, Proc. Prehist. Soc. E. Anglia vii. iSP)- Captured 
in Claudius’ campaign of A.D. 43, it served as a base for 
the conquest of Britain, and in 50 a colony {colom'a 
Victricensis) was founded close by, which was probably at 
first the provincial capital. This unwalled town was 
sacked by Boudicca in 61 and was subsequently rebuilt 
in regular insulae to cover an area of c. 108 acres. Its 
defences were a clay bank, to which, as appears, a stone 
wall was added c. a . d . ioo . Important remains are the 
substructures of a temple (probably not that of Divus 
Claudius), an underground stmcture with drains (possibly 
a Mithraeum), and tlie monumental west (Balkeme) 
gate. Samian pottery was made here in the second cen- 
tury. Its subsequent history is virtually unknown: a 
censitor dvium Romanorum is mentioned {ILS 274°i 
2nd c.), and it was possibly the seat of a bishopric {Eng 
Hist. Rev. lii. 196, n. i). 

Summaries in CIL vii. 33-6; JRS ix. 139-69; Royal Commission 
on Historical Monuments (NE. Essex), 20-32. _ Recent exanuoo 
(mainly on the pre-Roman site) summarized in jiRS ssna Traits, 
Essex Arch. Soc. Sec also C. F. C. Hawkes and M. R. Hull, Camul^ 
dunum (i947). Pottery: T. May, Catalogue {1930). C. b. a. 

CANABAE, the name given to the civil settlements tliat 
grew up around the legionary fortresses, e.g. at Mogun- 
tiacum, Camuntum, and Lambaesis. Their inhabitant 
were Roman citizens, many of whom were discharged 
soldiers returning to the scene of their military service. 
Canabae were vid (q.v.) and had magistrates w’ith tM 
titles of magistri or curatores, and probably a local council- 
During the second century a . d . many of them were given 
the status of munidpia (q.v.). 

Soldiers who give castris as their birthplace were bom 
in the canabae of the camp where their fathers, who had 
contracted an illegal marriage, were stationed. 

M. RostovtzefT, Social and Economic History of the ^omanE^-'t 
(i9z 6), passim. H.M.D-P- 

CANALS. Although the science of irrigation was higW> 
developed in Mesopotamia and Egypt, apd was tamui 
to the Romans, whose irrigation works in the 
of Africa enabled it to provide Rome with com. 1 
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naviRablc canals were constructed in antiquity. Pro- 
posals to canalize rivers by diverting their course met 
with some religious opposition (Hdt. i. 174; Tac. Atm. 
I, 79). Xerxes’ famous canal across Athos was seldom 
imitated. From very ancient times (Hdt. 2. 158) a canal, 
which was reopened by Trajan, cormccted the Nile 
with the Gulf of Suez. The idea of constructing a canal 
across the Istlunus of Corinth appealed to Caesar and 
Caligula, and work was begun on it under Nero (Suet. 
Nero 19; Pliri. HN 4. 45), but not completed. Tacitus 
(Arm. 13. S3) mentions a scheme for connecting the 
Moselle to the Saone by a canal, to connect the North 
Sea and the Mediterranean. Pliny (Tra. 41-2, 61-2) 
asked Trajan for the services of an engineer (librator) to 
connect a lake in Bithynia with the sea by means of a 
canal; his letters show that the Romans were familiar 
with the use of the sluice (cataracta). Nero proposed the 
construction of a canal from the Bay of Naples to the 
Tiber (Tac. Atm. 15. 42; Suet. Nero 31). The most 
successful canals made by the Romans were near the 
mouths of rivers. Corbulo connected the Meuse with 
the Rhine (Tac. Ann. ii. 20), and Drusus linked the 
Rhine with the Zuyder Zee (ib. 2. 8). Marius facilitated 
tlic approach to the Rh6ne by the construction of the 
Fossae Marianac, through wliich seafaring ships were 
enabled to enter the cast mouth of the river (Strabo 4. 
183, Pint. Mar. 115). 

M. L. de la Blanchirc, Dar.-SaR., s.v. ‘Fossa’. G. H. S. 


CANDIDATUS, a candidate for a magistracy. Officially 
named pelitor (his rivals were therefore styled compcli- 
tores), he was called candidatus because he wore a white, 
or whitened, toga when greeting electors in the forum. 
He was then accompanied by a slave (nomcnclator) who 
reminded lum of the names of the electors, and by a 
crowd of partisans (scctatorcs), mostly freedmen, whose 
task was to secure votes by bargaining and bribing, cither 
directly or through special agents. The divisorcs were 
charged with distributing money to the voting members 
of the tribes. To prevent or limit canvassing, legislation 
dc ambitu (see ambitus) was enacted, but unsuccessfully. 
A radical change occurred when Tiberius ‘recom- 
mended’, that is in fact appointed, at least some of tlie 
candidates. From Vespasian onwards all candidates were 
recommended by the emperors, who conferred upon 
them the title of candidati Caesaris as a mark of favour. 


Mommsen, KCm. Staatsr. i’. ^77 ff.; 
i’ll', a.v. 


IF. g:i rr.; W. Kubitschek, 
P.T. 


CANIUS RUFTJS, from Gades, a poet friend of 
Martial, who alludes to his versatility and merriment in 
epigram 3. 20 (cf. i. 61. 9; i. 69). 

CANN^, a village on the south bank of the Aufidus 
in Apulia, the site of Hannibal’s great victory in 216 B.C. 
L. Aemilius Paullus and C. Terentius Varro (qq.v.) with 
perhaps 48,000 infantry and 6,000 cavalry (rather than 
the 90,000 which Polybius implies) faced Harmibal’s 
35,000 infantry and 10,000 cavalry. Hannibal’s convex 
crescent-shaped formation gradually became concave 
under pressure of the Roman centre which, being thus 
encircled and finally surrounded by Hannibal’s cavalry in 
the rear, failed to brcalc through and was cut to pieces. 
The long-debated question whether the battlefield lay 
north or south of the river now appears to be settled in 
favour of tlie south by the reported discovery of a large 
military cemetery there. 

Polybius 3. 107-18. Livy 22. 43-9. See abo rusne wAtis. For 
excavations, see Arch. Anz. 1938, 717. H. H. S. 

CANTABRI, a sea-coast and mountain tribe of Spain 
situated east of the Asturcs (q.v.). Their poverty and 
primitive characteristics arc described by Strabo (3. 3. 
7-8, pp. 155-6), who ascribes to them a sort of gynaeco- 
cracy (3. 4. 18, p. 165). They were finally reduced by 
the Romans in campaigns from 26 to 19 n.c. which were 
led by Augustus (26-25) tind Agrippa (19), Those who 
survived this Cantabrian War were cither deported from 
their mountain homes or remained under the super- 
vision of Roman troops. Juliobriga (nowadays Reinosa) 
is tlie only known Roman foundation. Pliny mentions 
plumbum nigrttm, or lead, and magnetic iron, as natural 
resources. 

On the wars ccc D. MorIc, CPhil. 1920, nnd It. Syme, AJPhil. 
1934. A. Schultcn, Los Cantobros y Astures (1943). J. J. \'an N. 

CANTHARUS, Atlienian comic poet, victorious in 
422 B.C. (IG iP. 2318), His Nviipaxla seems to have 
dealt with the ostracism of Hj-perbolus in 417. 

FCG i. 251: CAP i. 764-b; Demiartezuk, Supp. Com. 28. 

CANTICA, the lyric or musical portions of a Latin 
comedy (c.g. in Plautus) as contrasted with diverbium. 
Lyric cantica scarcely exist in Terence. Sec Mirrni!. 
LATIN, I (B). 

CANTORES EUPHORIONIS, see NEOTnuci. 


CAITOIUS CRASSUS, Publius, was Icgatus to Lepi- 
dus in 43 B.C., and subsequently one of Antony’s most 
tmsted officers. J-Ic fought in the Perusine War and 
became consul sujjeclus after the peace of Brundisium. 
He was sent to Armenia in 37, subdued the Iberians and 
Albanians in the Caucasus, and subsequently joined 
Antony in the Parthian expedition. Canidius was left in 
comm.'ind of .Antony’s army at Actium, escaped before its 
surrender, and rejoined Antony in Egypt, where he was put 
to dc.ith by OcLivian after die occupation of Alexandria. 

Vcb'tjui 2. 83-7; Plutarch, AnSsny, Appian, BCie. 5. 50: Dio 
Caiiiua 4^9. 24, G. W- R. 

CANINIUS (i) REBILUS, caius, a r.ot-us homo and 
legate, who served Caesar well against Verdngetorix. In 
49 P.C. he was sent by Caesar to Pompey to arrange 
a compromise. He fought in Africa and later in Spain. 
On the last day of 45, on the sudden dc.ath of a consul, 
Ccetar appointed him consul for a few hours. A. M. 

CANINIUS (a) RUFUS, of Comum, a neighbour of 
the younger Pliny, much occupied with his land c-states, 
but ips'wins; an epic bent which Pliny encouraged, m 
I’. e did in the case of Octavius Rufus nnd others. His 
literary interests are discernible from Pliny's letters to 
!»>•'(». 3; 2, 8; 3. 7; 6. 21 : 7. 18; S. 4; 9- 33)- J. W.D. 


CANULEIUS, Gatus, tribune of the plcbs in 445 n.c,, 
is reputed to have enacted a rogatio or Le-v Camdeia that 
allowed intermarriage between patricians and plebeians, 
probably by recognizing the legitimacy of children of 
plebeian mothers, and by admitting them to the patrician 
gnttes. Livy’s lively but historically almost worthless 
account contains difiicultics (c.g. the carrying of the l.sw 
in the tribal assembly, nnd its connc.xion with the first 
plebeian attempts to win admission to the consulate), but 
the fact and approximate date of the law are indispul.ablc. 

G. Dr SsnettJ, Star, d, Rom. ii. cj g. On thr qurttirn of ir'.er- 
marriaKc hetween pairiciani and plctjrian* tec non H. Last, JRS 
1945. 3* ff- *'■ ‘ • 

CANUS, see Julius (3). 

CANUSIU.M (nowadays Canosa), on the river Aufidus, 
w.ns an Apulian city, probably of Dauni.an origin (c,, 
Pliny, JiN 3. IC4), althougii latc-Cano'-an pottery, 
necropolis finds, coins, and langu.sgc indicate 
hellcniration by 300 B.c. (cf. flor.SaS.S.so.2o).^ny.cr 
submitti.ng to Rome (3 iS M.C.), Canusitim rc.mairif o .ait.i- 
ful until the Social War, which apparc.itly csau'cd >t jo 
decline so-mewhat (Strain) 6. 2S3;L!ST9- 
I. 42, etc.). However, .situ.sted on (he Wa 1 'j 

soon recovered to liccomc a r.unlAp;i.-r;, an Antaninc 
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colonia, and the chief Apulian city in the sixth century 
(Procop. 3. 18). For a list of its decurions (a.d. 223) see 
Dessau ILS 6121 (cf. 8703 6, 5188). 

N. Jacobone, Canusium (192s)' T. S. 

CAPANEUS (Kanavevs), in mythology, son of Hippo- 
nous and father of Sthenelus ( 11 . 4. 367 ; Hyg. Fab. 70. 1) ; 
one of the Seven against Thebes, cf. adrastus. As he 
climbed on the walls, boasting that not even Zeus should 
stop him, he was destroyed by a thunderbolt (Aesch. 
Sept. 427 ; Eur. Phoen. 1 1 72 ff. (from the cyclic Thebais ?)). 

H. J. R. 

CAPELLAj Martianus, see martianus capella. 

CAPER, Flavius (late 2nd c. a.d.), grammarian, whose 
lost treatises De Latinitate (contaim'ng citations from old 
Latin authors) and De Dubiis Generibus were freely used 
by later writers. The Orthographia and De Verbis Dubiis 
extant under his name (ed. Keil, Gramtr. Lat. vii. 92- 
107; 107-12) are apocryphal. 

Cf. Teuffel, § 374, 3; Schanz-Hosius, § 599. J. F. M. 

CAPITE CENSI, see CENTURIA. 

CAPITO (i), Gaius Ateius, tribune of the plebs 55 b.c., 
opposed Pompey and Crassus. He aimounced adverse 
prodigies (which Crassus disregarded) and was conse- 
quently punished in 50 with a nota censoria (Cic. Div.i. 29). 

CAPITO (2), Gaius Ateius, a Roman jurist of the first 
decade of the Empire. He came of a modest family, hut 
obtained the consulship (in a.d. 5), and was curator 
aquarum from a.d. 13 to 22, the year of his death. With 
his contemporaries ‘maximae auctoritatis fuit’ (Pompon. 
Dig. I. 2. 2. 47). As a disciple of the jurist Ofilius, he was 
contemporary and rival of Antistius (q.v. 2) Labeo. 
Their political, scientific, and personal antagonism was 
the origin — if Pomponius’ account is true — of the schools 
of jurists, the Sabinians (Sabinus was a disciple of Capito) 
and Proculians. Capito was conservative in his legal 
doctrines, whilst Labeo was an independent irmovator. 
They were also political adversaries, but in an inverse 
sense: Capito approved of the new constitution, Labeo 
was an obstinate republican, even under the new regime. 
His activity as a writer was considerable ; a comprehensive 
work De lure Pontificio, a large collection entitled Conie- 
ctanea (there was a chapter de ittdiciis pttblicis, another rfe 
officio senatorio) ; a monograph De lure Sacrificiorum. He 
is rarely quoted by the jurists, but more plentifully by 
non-legal authors (Gellius, Plinius, Festus, Macrobius). 

P. J6rs, PIV, s.v. ‘Ateius (8)'; B. Kubler, Gesch. d. rum. Rechts 
(1925)1.239 ff. Collection of passages preserved in non-legal authors’ 
works in Huschke-Seckel-Kflbler, jurUprudentia antdustimana i* 
(1908), 62-72. A. B. 

CAPITO, see also sinnius. 

CAPITOL, CAPITOLIUM, or MONS CAPITOLI- 
NUS, one of the hills of Rome: an isolated mass left by 
erosion, with two peaks, Capitolium proper and Atx. 
At all periods it constituted less a part of the inhabited 
area of the city than a citadel and sanctuary: it is men- 
tioned chiefly in connexion with religious observances, 
especially triumphs, and with military operations. It was 
crowned by the Tarquins’ temple, dedicated in 509 b.c. 
by a first consul of the Republic to Jupiter (Dptimus 
Maximus, Minerva, and Juno, who had been previously 
installed on the Quirinal (Varro, Ling. $. 158). The 
original platform of the temple (55 m. by 60 m. in area), 
still exists; but the original temple, embellished in 296, 
27 Si 193, 179, and 142, was burnt in 83 b.c. The new 
temple of Lutatius Catulus (69 b.c.), renovated and re- 
paired by Augustus in 26 and 9 b.c., was burnt down 
in A.D. 69, while Vespasian’s temple perished in the fire 
of A.D. 80. Domitian’s building, dedicated two years later, 
cost 12,000 gold talents and lasted until a.d. 455, when 
Gaiscric the Vandal plundered it. The Tarpeian Rock 


(q.v.) lay close by, on the south-west shoulder of the 
hill. On the north summit of the hill, originally distin- 
guished as the arx, lay the temple of Juno Moneta (344 
B.C.), the auguracidum (an augur’s observation post with 
primitive hut), and the temple of Concordia (216 B.a). 
On the col between the hills lay the curious aedes Veiovis 
(Vitr. 4. 8. 4) and the asylum inter duos lucos associated 
with Romulus. The east face of the hill was occupied by 
the Tabularium (q.v.) and the approach-road (clivus 
Capitolinus), paved in 174 B.c. 

Both hill and the temple of Jupiter were reproduced 
in many cities of Italy and the Roman West, and either 
hill or temple or both in Roman By^zantium; Jerusalem, 
as refounded by Hadrian, was styled Aelia Capitolina. 
The right to erect such Capitolia was at first probably 
reserved for Roman coloniae. A. W. V. B. and i. A. R. 


CAPPADOCIA at one time designated the whole region 
between the Halys and the Euphrates, and from the 
Euxine Sea to Cilicia; but the northern part became 
‘Cappadocian Pontus’ or simply ‘Pontus’ (q.v.), and the 
central and southern part Greater Cappadocia. This 
latter consists of a rolling plateau, almost treeless in its 
western portion, some broken volcanic areas in the centre 
and west (the cone of Mt. Argaeus reaches 12,000 ft.), 
and the ranges, for the most part well watered and widl 
timbered, of the Taurus and Antitaurus. A rigorous 
winter climate limits production to hardy cereals and fmts. 
Grazing was always important; the Persian kings levied a 
tribute of 1,500 horses, 50,000 sheep, and 2,000 mules, and 
Roman emperors kept studs of race-horses there. Mines 
are mentioned of quartz, salt, Sinopic earth, and silver. 
Since the passes were frequently closed in winter the 
country was isolated, and consequently developed slowly. 

The Medo-Persian conquest led to the formation of - 
an Iranian nobility with feudal dominion over con- 
siderable districts. Besides these there existed large 
areas owned by temples and ruled by priests, such as the 
territories of Ma of Comana and Zeus of Venasa. Nobles 
and priests often rivalled the authority of the kings. 
The ordinary people lived in villages on the large estatM 
or as serfs on the temple territories, supplying their 
masters with labour and revenues and the raw matenal 


for an active slave-trade. ' 

The satrap Ariarathes refused to submit to Alexander; 
his descendants added Cataonia to their possessions, and 
were recognized as kings from c. 255 B.c. Ariarathes IV 
supported Antiochus III against Rome at Magnwia 
in 190, but he and his successors thereafter adopted a 
philo-Roman policy. Their efforts at hellenization and 
urbanization made slow progress, as Mazaca and Tyana 
remained almost the only cities. Devastated by Tigranes 
of Armenia in the Mithridatic Wars, Cappadocia was 
restored by Pompey, who gave the king large loans for 
reconstruction. Antony, replaced this line, which had 
proved disloyal in the Partluan invasion, with the 
energetic Archelaus, who renamed Mazaca CaesarM and 
foimded Archelais (Garsaura). He lost favour in Rome 
in his old age, and the military importance of Cappadocia 
led to its annexation in a.d. 17. A procuratorial province 
until Vespasian, it W'as joined with the Galatian complex 
under a consular legate until Trajan, after whom Ponws 
and Cappadocia remained imited to the time of Diocle- 
tian. The eleven royal strategiai remained the basis 0^ 
the provincial administration. Development of com- 
merce from the West, the transfer of legions to the 'TPe 
Euphrates, and the system of military roads aided tn , 
belated advancement of native communities to city ran 1 
but at most they hardly occupied a third of the terntorj. 
Imperial estates, beginm'ng with the royal properties. 


steadily increased through confiscations. 

Th. Reinach, Trois royaumes de I'Asie Mineure (iJSS); Cn 
211 S.; xi. 606 ff.; Jones, Eastern Cities, 175 ff; 

‘Cappadocia as a Roman Procuratorial Province , Umv.^ 
Studies V (1930), no. 4. , X. R. • 
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CAPRARIA, see IJAI,EAEES INSULAE. 

CAPREAE (nowadays Capri), a beautiful, mountainous 
island near Naple5(Strabo 5. 248). Neolithic people once 
dwelt here, and, in prehistoric times, legendary Teleboac 
{Mon. Ant. 1924, 305 ; Verg. Acn. 7. 735). In historical 
times Capreae was Neapolitan territorj’ until Augustus, 
who often stayed here, gave Ncapolis Acnaria in ex- 
change (Suet. Aug. 92). Tiberius spent his last ten years 
on Capreae, amid wild debaucheries according to in- 
credible ancient records. Ruined villas afford tangible 
memorials of his sojourn; he is said to have built twelve, 
named after various deities (Tac. Ann. 4. 67). After 
Tiberius the Caesars avoided Capreae except as a place 
of banishment, e.g. for Commodus’ wife and sister (Dio 
Cass. 72. 4). Although arid, Capreae was fertile, but in 
antiquity never experienced municipal organization. 
Tlic Romans knew its famous Blue Grotto. 

n. E. Trower, Booh of Capri (1924); A. Maiuri, Breviario di 
Capri (1038). E. T. S. 

CAPRO'ilNA. a title of Juno (q.v.), derived from the 
Nonae Caprotinac (7 July), i.c. Nones of the Wild Fig 
(capriftats), under which maid-servants had a sham fight 
with stones, etc., and abused each other. It seems to be 
an old rite of fertility (fig-juice as equivalent to milk? cf. 
the Akikuyu rite in Man 1913, No. 3), grown unintelli- 
gible and relegated to slaves, though free-born women 
also sacrificed on that day (Macrob. Sat. 1. 11. 36); see 
further Wissowa, RK 184. H. J. R. 

CAPSA, CAPSULA, sec nooics, II. 2. 

CAPUA, a city of Campania. Archaeological evidence 
indicates that Capua was founded c. 600 n.c., probably 
by Etruscans; it was certainly Etruscan in the sixth cen- 
tury (Veil. Pat. I. 7; Livy 4. 37). Capua gave its name 
to the entire surrounding plain, Ager Campanus (i.c. 
Capuamis), later called Campania (q.v.). But it speci- 
fically dominated the immediately neighbouring terri- 
tory (Falcmus Ager, Casilinum, Calatia, Sucssula, 
Acerrae, Atella). Other Campanian cities (Sucssa, 
Tcanum, Nola, Nuceria, Ncapolis, Cumae) pursued 
independent policies. After 474 b.c. Etruscan power in 
Campania declined and c. 440 Sabclli (q.v.) seized Capua, 
indefensible owing to its position in the open plain, and 
oscanized it (Diod. 12. 31). Henceforth the Campani of 
Capua arc frequently mentioned. Threatened by frwh 
Sabcllian invaders c. 343, tlicy sought Roman protection 
but immediately proved treaclrcrous. Accordingly Rornc 
confiscated the Falcrnus Ager, gave Roman citizenship 
to the cguites Campani and civitas sine sujjragio {see 
stUNiCiriUM) to the other Campani (Livy 7. 29-8. 14). 
Capua, however, retained its Oscan language and magis- 
trates {rneddices), the latter witli somewhat curtailed 
powers after 318 when praefccti Capuam Cumas were 
appointed (Mommsen, J?dm. iSlfiofrr. ii’. 608). After 312 
the Via Appin linked Capua still more closely to Rome. 
In the Samnite Wars Capua behaved equivocally and 
sritnessed much fighting (Diod. 19. 76; Lhy 9. 25); it 
continued, however, to prosper, becoming indeed pro- 
verbial for its luxuriousness and pride (Ath. 12. 36). By 

215 it riv.allcd Cartilage and Rome (Florus i. 16. 6). In 

216 Capua revolted to Hannibal, but in 2x1 Rome 
tccapturcd and severely punished it, c.xecuting its prom- 
inent dtirens, depriring the remainder of political 
rights and confiscating its territory, which ns Ronuin 
public domain was partly used for colonies (194) but 
mo'uly rented out nt a substantial profit until distributed 
to 20,000 eolonisia by Julius Caesar (59) (Lhy 23. 2 f.; 
afi. 14 f.; Cic, Leg. Agr. s. 7: Veil. Fat. 2. 44)- Capua 
ttrelf re.m.ained a populous town, but witb.out municipal 
rrivilcgcs until after 90 n.c, (Cic. Sat. 10). It suftcred 
in li;- wars of the late Republic but under the Empire 
V.25 a prosperous coSenia, Augustus particularly favouring 


it (Dio Cass. 49. 14). It had declined somewhat, but 
was still a considerable city when Vandals saciced it 
(456). Saracens finally destroyed Capua (840), the church 
of Santa Maria alone escaping to give the town its 
modem name {Santa Maria di Capua Vetcrc). Its re- 
fugees settled at Casilinum, the Capua of to-day. Capuan 
perfumes and bronzes were famous (Cic. Sest. 19; I‘liny 
IlN 34*.9S)'_ Its large amphitheatre proves its fondness 
for gladiatorial shows ; sec also spartacus. 

J. Heurgon, Capoue pr/romame (1942); R. S. Conway, Italie 
DiaUcti i (x8o7)» 99; A. Sambon, Monnaies antiques de i Italie i 
(*903)* 387; Scav. 1924, 353 (for the magnificent ^Iithracum); 
also see bibliography under campakia. E. T. S. 

CAPUT, see DEMINUTIO CAPITIS. 

CAPYS (1), father of Anchiscs { 11 . 20. 239); (2) com- 
panion of Aeneas {Aeu. 10. 145) and founder of Capua; 
(3) king of Alba Longa (Livy 1. 3. 8). 

CARACALLA, see AURELIUS (2). 

CARATACUS (the form Caractacus is found only in an 
inferior manuscript), son of Cunobelinus. With his 
brother Togodumnus he led the south-eastern Britons in 
the early struggles against the Roman invaders, and after 
the capture of Camulodunum (a.d. 43) he escaped to the 
tribes of the West (Silurcs and Ordoviccs), where he 
renewed hostilities against the governor Ostorius .Scapula, 
by whom, however, he was defeated somewhere in the 
hills of the Welsh border. He fled to Cartimandua, queen 
of the Yorkshire Brigantes, who surrendered him to the 
Romans (51). Tacitus puts into his mouth a rhetorical 
speech delivered at Rome to Claudius, who spared liis 
life. A Welsh gcncalog>' of some authority ( Y Cymmrodor 
ix. 1 51) indicates that his great-grandson took a name 
Scaplaut (=Scapulatus) cognate with that of his con- 
queror, and the name Caratacus itself reappears (e.g. 
Eph. Epigr. ix. 982). 

Tacitus, Ann. I2. 33-7; Collingwood-Myrcs, Boman Britain, 
75-96. C. E. S. 

CARAUSIUS, Marcus Aurelius Maus(aeus?) (cf. 
Dessau, JLS 8928), a Mcnapian of mean origin who was 
appointed c. A.D. 287 to n command in the English 
Channel. He aroused, however, the suspicions of Maxi- 
mian and fled to Britain, where he proclaimed himself 
Emperor. An unsuccessful attempt to suppress him led 
to a settlement whereby he could represent himself as a 
colleague of the Emperors (c. 290) and extend his rule 
over north-eastern Gaul. His remarkable realm utilized 
the support of Franks and possibly Piets; and he may 
have instituted the fortification of the Saxon shore. The 
Caesar Constantius, however, ejected him from Bou- 
logne (293), and he was assassinated by his rationnlis 
Alicctus. His name was perpetuated by post-Roman 
‘tyrants’ (cf. Nunt. Citron.^ vii. 191-219; Inscr. Christ. 
Brit. 136) and in medieval fable. 

P. H. Webb, Brian ami Coinaar cf Caraudui (1907) {rcgrrxlucins 
sources); C. Junian, flisl. dr la Gault vii. 7S"S4I E* bictn, Gneh. 
drr ipatrCmiithm Ba'ehet (1923). 07. «i6: Coiiinirwood-.Afyte?. 
Boman Britmn, lytr-T, C. 11. V'. SuthexUnd, Cotnaat in Roman 
Britain (1937), 62-71. C. f.. S. 

CARBO (i), Gaius Paeirius (d. 119 n;C.), n strong 
supporter of the Agrarian Law of Tiberius Gracchus, 
and a Jlltir for its execution from 120 Ii.C. As tribune, 
in 131, he furthered democratic legislation, flis deser- 
tion of C. Gracchus at the end of 122 is perhaps a re/mp- 
tom of Gaiu.s’ alienation of mcxlcratc opinion. Ij won 
him the consulship for 120, when he defended Opimius; 
but when L. Crassus accused him, in 119, he committed 
suicide. Perhaps the .story that Carlxa had assassinated 
Seipio Aemilianus dates from tliis trial. Carlio's motn rs 
are usually taken to have been purely se!.^-*eekin?, fnit 
Crassus’ later regret for his part in Carlvo’* fall is a reason 
for douhl. Cicero praises his oratorical poosers. 

J. Aulcar da Gra.-pja (193S). M, II 
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GARBO (2), Gnaeus Papirius (d. 82 b.c.), Marian 
leader; chief helper of Cinna, and chief party-leader after 
his death, was consul in 85, 84, and 82 b.c. Little is 
known of his career, apart from the war against Sulla in 
Italy. Carbo then led the Marians in north Italy; 
honours were even when he met Sulla at Clusium, and 
Carbo never lost a battle except when he and Norbanus 
failed in an attack on Metellus Pius’ camp near Faventia, 
losing 10,000 killed besides 6,000 by desertion. Carbo 
fied to Africa with an army after Sulla’s victory in Italy; 
thence he went to Sicily, where he was captured. Pom- 
pey had him executed in 82. M. H. 

CARCERES, see CIRCUS. 

CARCINUS (i), son of Xenotimus of Thoricus, a tragic 
poet mercilessly ridiculed, with his sons, by Aristophanes 
{Pax 781 ff., Vesp. 1497 ff.) and other comic poets. He 
is probably identical with the general mentioned by 
Thucydides (2. 23). 

CARCINUS (2), son of Xenocles (i) and grandson of Car- 
cinus (i), atragicpoetwhoissaid to have written 160 plays 
(Suidas, s.v.) and won 11 victories {!& ii. 2325, accord- 
ing to a probable restoration) in the fourth century. He 
passed much time at the court of the younger Dionysius of 
Syracuse (Diod. Sic. 5.5.1). He is referred to by Aristotle, 
Poet. 16 (the recognition scene in the Thyestes) and 17 
(a mistake in theatrical management in the Amphiaratis), 
Eth. Nic. 7. 8 (the endurance of Cercyon in the Alope), 
Ehet. 2. 23 (an argument in the Medea — apparently she 
did not kill her children in this play) and 3. 16 (argu- 
ments of locasta in the Oediptts), and Plutarch {De Glor. 
Athen. 7) praises his Aerope. The phrase KapKivov 
•novf)para. is said to have been applied to obscure poems 
(Suidas S.V., etc.) but only on the strength of a single 
passage in the Orestes. 

TGF 797-800. A. W. P.-C. 

CARCINUS (3) OF NAUPACTUS (? yth-dthc.B.c.), 
epic poet, probable author of the Naupactia, a Cata- 
logue of Famous Women. See epic cycle. 

EGF 198-202. 

CARIA, a region of south-western Asia Minor, extend- 
ing northward in historical times to the river Maeander. 
Its interior is on the whole less rugged than that of 
southern Asia Minor in general, and in ancient times it 
was noted for its excellent figs ; but it is cut off from the 
seaboard by coastal ranges. The Carians were probably 
a native people, akin to the Lydians; they dwelt in 
villages under cantonal dynasts. In the prehistoric age 
they settled in the Cyclades and perhaps also in Crete, 
and Greek authors attributed to diem a short ‘thalasso- 
cracy’ in the eighth century. In historical times they 
often went abroad on mercenary service, but they lost 
their overseas possessions. Under Persian rule they 
constituted a separate satrapy; but they participated 
actively in the Ionian Revolt, and some of their commun- 
ities joined the Delian League (till c. 440 B.c.). In the 
fourth century the dynasts Hecatomnus (397-377) and 
Mausolus (q.v.; 377-351) spread Greek culture in Caria, 
and its urbanization progressed under Hellenistic and 
Roman rule. It frequently changed hands in the Hellen- 
istic period; in 129 B.C. it became part of the Roman 
province of Asia. 

Strabo 651-64. BQrchncr, PIF, s.w. ‘Karer’, 'Karia'. M. C. 

CARINUS, Marcus Aurelius, elder son of Cams (q.v.), 
left by him as Caesar in the West, when he marched 
against Persia (a.d. 282). Made Augustus before his 
father’s death, Carinus succeeded him as colleague of 
Numerian and cmshed the rebel ‘corrector Venctiae’, 
Julianus, in battle near Verona. Early in 285 Diocletian, 
appointed Emperor to succeed Numerian, ended a 


difficult campaign at the battle of the Margus in Mocsia. 
Carinus, victorious in the fight, was killed by an officer 
whose wife he had seduced. He bears an evil name for 
luxury and cmelty, but some allowance must be made 
for the enmity of the rival faction. 

CAH rdi. 321 if. Parker, Roman World, 219 ff. H. M. 

CARISTIA, a Roman family feast, otherwise cara 
cognatio, celebrated on 22 Feb., immediately after the 
dies parentales (Feb. 13-21) ; Ovid {Fasti z. 617 ff.), who 
says it was a reunion of tiie surviving members of the 
family after the rites to the departed; Valerius Maximus 
(2. I. 8), adding that no' outsiders were admitted and 
any family quarrels were then settled. It is mentioned 
under the date in the calendar of Philocalus and under 
Febmary in the Menologia Rustica. H. J. R. 

CARMEN, a term having a range of extended applica- 
tions to oracular responses, prophecies, incantations, 
carmina triumphalia, neniae, epitaphs {Carmina Epi- 
graphica, Bucheler, 1895-7), or legal formulae even 
in prose (Livy i. 26. 6, ‘lex horrendi carminis’). Apart 
from its broad meaning of ‘poetry’ including epic, drama, 
lampoon, it remains the regular Latin word for either 
actual song or poetry of lyric type. It is in this sense 
that the term is applied to Horace’s Odes or his Carmen 
Saeculare; and it is also in this sense that it is applied to 
the earliest remains of Latin in ritual hymns or heroic 
lays. Some of these may be mentioned here. 

2. The carmen arvale and carmen Saliare represent 
the few suiv'iving remains of the older native Latin 
literature in Saturnian metre. The name ‘Saturnian’ 
testifies to their antiquity, being attributed to the metre 
later in order to link it up with ‘the age of Saturn’. The 
carmen arvale (q.v, for linguistic aspects), discovered at 
Rome in the latter part of the eighteenth century, is pne 
such relic. It is a late (early 3rd c. a.d.) copy of an ancient 
litany of the fratres arvales (q.v.), an official group or 
twelve men whose business it was to perform- the lustra! 
ceremonies of the spring agricultural festivals by means 
of dances {tripudium) and sacrifices {snovetaurilia)^ and 
prayer. The actual inscription which we possess is an 
invocation to the Lares and to Mars, who seems to 
appear here as a god of vegetation. 'The brotherhood 
survived certainly till A.D. 240, under the third Gordian, 
as is proved by an inscription found at Rome in 1914 
(Dessau, JLS 9522). 

3. The carmen Saliare (q.v. for linguistic aspects) is 
represented by a few fragments surviving from verses 
{axamenta) chanted by the Salian priests (who also were 
priests of Mars) during the March processions when th® 
sacred shields were carried. The text (E. Diehl, Poet. 
Rom. Vet. i) is doubtful, and in later times was hardly 
understood even by those who recited or recorded it, n 
we may judge from what Horace and Quintilian tell us. 

4. We have the evidence of Cicero {Tusc. 4. 3i 

75; cf. Varro ap. Non. Marcell. 76), who quotes the 
authority of Cato’s Origines, that among the_ earlier 
Romans it was the custom at banquets to sing the 
praises of famous men to the flute. This evidence leu 
Niebuhr in the nineteenth century to put forwaid the 
theory that there originally existed a large body e 
popular epic poetry in Latin, which contained accounts 
of the glorious deeds of old, from which these banquet 
songs {carmina convivalia') and the legendary tales re- 
counted by Li-vy drew their material. This theory v 
warmly welcomed at the time, but, in view of maten 
evidence and the attacks made upon it by 
now been generally abandoned. Rostagni, 

Letteratura di Roma, 1939, 45 ff.), holds that the 
germs in these primitive carmina were not entirely 0 . 
stroyed by Hellenism but influenced Roman puttfs. 

5. Of a later composition, the carmen Nclei l 

fragments are preserved by Festus and Charisius. t 


Tainc, it has 
however (W 
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w-as in iambic scnarii, perhaps a tragedy or a dramatic 
descriptive poem. Nclcus’ exposure was dealt with by 
Sophocles in his play Tyro, now lost, and the carmen 
Nclei may possibly derive from it. It is mentioned by 
Charisius in connexion with Livius’ Odissia, and this 
together with its archaic vocabulary shows it to be of 
a similar date. It may mark tlic transition to the fabtdae 
praetcxtac introduced by Naovius. 

6. In the primitive Saturnian cannina lay the rudi- 
mentary beginnings of Latin lyric, but much develop- 
ment had to take place under the influence of Greek 
models before the literary carmina of the first century 
D.c. could be produced (ice lyiuc pormY, Latin). Pliny 
(Tra. gG. 7) uses carmen in the traditional meaning of 
‘hjtnn’ when he reports that the Christians 'carmen 
Christo quasi dco diccrc sccum inuicera’. A. L. P. 

CARMEN ARVALE (ice carmen, para. 2). The Arval 
ritual-hymn would be invaluable if we possessed a correct 
copy. Unfortunately what we have (text; E. Diehl, 
Altlateinischc Imchriften, 118) is most corrupt and its 
interpretation therefore doubtful. Loses equals Ixtres, 
cnos may be nor, and Marmar, Mannor may be redupli- 
cated forms of Mars. If semunis, advocapit represent 
scmuncs, advocahit then they show dialectal changes, the 
former 5 > u, the latter (Faliscan })b > p. It was already 
obscure before the time of Aelius Stilo (see Schanz- 
Hosius i, p. j 8). E. Norden, Aus altromischcn Priestcr- 
btlchcm (1939), thinks the hymn not a pure relic of 
Italian ritual but influenced by Greek. P. S. N. 

CARMEN DE FIGURIS, anonymous Latin poem (c. 
A.n. 400), describing figures of speech in 1S6 hexameters. 
Three lines arc devoted to each figure, explaining its 
name and gin’ng one or two examples. Material largely 
taken from Rutilius (q.v. 2) Lupus. Prosody late, aphac- 
rcsis of final i, and ancient forms (indupetravi, prosict) 
imitating prc-classical poetry. See didactic poetry, 
LATIN. 

Bathr. PUI iii. 57a. O. S. 

CA^IEN DE PONDERIBUS ET MENSURIS, a 
Latin didactic piece of 208 hexameters, fourth to fifth 
century A.D., atone time erroneously ascribed to Priscian, 
but of uncertain authorship (sec TeufTcl or Schanz). It 
deals with weights and measures (giving Greek and Latin 
names), with the specific weight of different liquids, and 
with a test for an alloy of silver and gold. See didactic 
poetry, LATIN. 

Bachr. PL.tf v. J. W. D. 

CARMEN NELEI. Of this dim work five fragments 
(19 \vonls) survive, embedded in Charisius and F«lus. 
Charisius ranks it for age with the Odissia of Liwus. 
The metre and content of three fragments suggest, if 
anything, a drama. 

Bithr. FPIi, See oho CARSirN. 

CARMEN SALIARE. The fragments of the ritual- 
hjTiin of the Saliar priests (text : E. Diehl, Poet. Rom. Vet. 
t) have come down in far too corrupt n state to allow us 
Mrt.iinty of intcrprct.ition. It was already unintelligible 
in Republican times to the priests themselves. Interest- 
ing arc ihe sj-ncopated form rante(^ canite), the termina- 
tion of tremonti (cf. Dor. rftpoiTi), the diphthong, and 
-I- of Lrtteesie (-^^j Lneerie 'god of lipht"), and the archaic 
tupcrl.uivc de.vt-.nnuin. The rest is quite uncertain and 
objcurc, 

1. iS. P. S. X, 

CARMENTIS or CAR.MENTA (the latter form is 
found in Greek authors and verj- rarely in Latin, as Hyr. 
Rob. 277. mythologically a prophetess, mother of 
Kvandcr; she (Hyg. ibid.; Is’id. i. 4. i and 5. 37. 

It) or more commonly he (ns Tnc. Arm. ii. *4- 4) taught 
the AlKsridnea to write. As she is also called a nsmph 


(as Acn. 8. 336), she may have been n water-goddess; 
certainly she was a goddess of birth, worshipped by 
matrons (Plut. Rom. 21, Quacst. Rom. 56). Hence there 
arc sometimes two Carmentes, Prorsa and Postverta 
(\iarro ap. Gcll. 16. i6. 4); her, or their, relation to the 
triad Parca Nona Decima, or Nona Dccuma Morta (ibid. 
3. 16. 11) is obscure, as is also the question whether 
Carmentis or the Carmentes are the older. 

See Wissowa, RK no. II, j. p, 

CARMINA AIARCIANA, see marcius (i, vales). 


CARMINA TRIUMPHALIA, songs sung, in accor- 
dance with ancient custom, by soldiers at a triumphus 
(q.v.), cither in praise of their victorious general or in 
a satiric ribaldry supposed to avert tlie evil eye from 
him. 


Cf. Lby, 3. a?; 4. 53; 5. 49; 43. 38; Suet. ut. 49: 51; 80; Plin. 
JiN 19. 144; Baehr. FPIt, 330 f. J. \V. D. 


CARNEA (Kdpveia), a Doric festival, whose frequent 
occurrence is proved by the name of the month Kamcios 
(Aug./Sept.) which is common to most Doric calendars; 
this month was considered to be holy. Details arc knotA-n 
from Sparta._ A meal took place in bowers like tents in a 
military fashion and there was a race of youths ciillcd 
crra^uAoSpd/eot. A youth put taeniae on his head and ran 
away; if he was overtaken by the others, it w.ns a good 
omen, if not, a bad one. The festival belonged to Apollo, 
but he has certainly ousted an old god Kamos or Kar- 
ncios. The fact that Kapvos signifies ‘ram’ has given 
rise to various h>T3otheses ; the interpretation of the festival 
is uncertain. 

S. Wide, Ixthonhcht Kulle (1893), 74 £T.; M. P. Niisjon, Grieeh. 
Feste, 118 ff.; Cesch. d. grieeh. Ret. i. 501 f. M. P. N. 


CARNEADES (2 14/21 3-1 29/1 28 n.c. (Apollod. np. Diog. 
Laert. 4. 6.S, etc.)), of Cyrene, son of Epicomus (Diog. 
Laert. 4. 62, etc.), founder of tlic so-called Third or 
New Academy (Sext. Emp. Pyr. i. 220, etc.). He became 
president of the Academy after his teacher Hegesinus. 
Together with the Stoic Diogenes of Babylon and the 
Pcripateric Critolaus he w.as a member of the famous 
Athenian delegation of philosophers sent to Rome in 
156-155. The lectures he delivered there became famous 
because of their dialectical and rhetoric.sl power as well 
as their moral independence (Plut. Cat. Mai, 22; Cic. 
Luc. 137; Gcll. 6. 14. 8, etc.). The school flourished 
under his presidency (Cic. Luc. iG; De Or. i. 45; Acad. 
Index Here. col. 23 f. ; D.L. 4. 63), which he resigned 
in 137-136. His younger namesake C. succeeded 
liim (Apoilod. fr. 98 Jacoby; Acad. Index col. 29. 38: 
30. i; 24; 28). Shortly before his death he went blind 
(D.L. 4. 66). He w.as worshipped by his school (Suid. 
s.v.) and won great fame in Greece and Rome. He left no 
writings (Cic. Luc. 98; D.L. 4. 65). 

2. Cameadcs gave n new si'stcmatic form to the 
criticism of dogmatic philosophies, and religious^ and 
moral opinions. His polemic against theological views, 
especially tliose of the Stoa, against their anthropocentric 
theory of proridcncc against any sort of fatalism, and 
against divination, penetrated deeply into the mind of the 
later Greco-Roman world. The subject of his lectures 
in Rome was a dhputath in utramque partem,^ after the 
Academic m.anncr, on the problem of justice. Cicero used 
them for the third hook of the De Re Pullica; so it is 
possible in this case to le.am from a wider context the 
power and independence of his rc.vsoning. 

3. In a disCTisfion of all aims of human endeavour, the 
htcr so-called Carr.endca eih isio (Cic. Fin. 5. 16 f.), he 
disputeti the pros and cons of each. Such a discutsion, 
svhich brought all philosophies down to rite same argu- 
mentative level, is an irr.port.mt prtpsietion for the 
forthcoming cclcctiehm.^ 

4. TliCrc WM a pyitive side to C.'s retrp;:ci«m, lilt 
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theory of probability. Like Arcesilaus he denied all possi- 
bility of knowledge, and applied this especially to the 
Stoic criterion (Sext. Emp. Math. 7. 159-^5). As in the 
case of his predecessor, this argument leads to the with- 
holding of judgement Cic. Luc. 108; Nat. D. i. 

II ; etc.). Nevertheless he admitted different stages of 
clearness in human perception. A perception which car- 
ries conviction C. called ‘convincing or probable pres- 
entation’ {mOavT] (fiavraaia; Sext. Math. 7. 184 f.). 

5. Cameades might well be called the greatest sys- 
tematic figure in ancient scepticism. He developed and 
systematized its polemic side, and by his theory of 
probability he devised a new philosophical method. 

H. von Amim in PW x. 1964, s.v. ‘Kameades’; see also the 
bibliography under sceptics. K. O. B. 

CARNEISCUS, Epicurean of the third or second cen- 
tury B.C., author of ^tAt'ora?, a discussion of friendship 
in which Praxiphanes (q.v.) was criticized. 

Ed. W. Cronert, Kolotes u. Menedemos 60 (1906). PW r. 1993. 

CARNUNTUMj on the Danube between Petronell and 
Deutsch-Altenburg, was the most important Roman 
fortress on the Danube frontier. Near tlie ancient Celtic 
settlement an earth camp for one legion was erected, 
probably under Augustus; this was converted into a 
stone fortress in a.d. 73. First belonging to Noricum, 
Camuntum was added to Pannonia, probably in a.d. 16 
or later when legio XV Apollinaris was transferred there. 
This legion remained at Carnuntum (except a.d. 62-71) 
till it was relieved by legio XIV Gemina (114 or earlier). 
The civil town became a municipium (q.v.) tmder 
Hadrian, and a colonia (q.v.) (Septimia) under Septimius 
Severus, who was proclaimed Emperor there. It was 
often visited by emperors : thus M. Aurelius wrote there 
the second book of his Meditations-, Diocletian, Galerius, 
and Maximian met there in 308; Valentinian stayed at 
Camuntum in 375, and ordered the camp to be recon- 
structed. Camuntum was flourishing in the second 
century before its destruction in the Marcomannic Wars, 
after which it was soon rebuilt. Under Septimius Severus 
the civil town increased largely, but later diminished. 
About 400 Camuntum was burnt down. Temples, 
private houses, baths, two amphitheatres, military and 
civil burial-places have been excavated. 

Kubitschek, PW, s.v. ‘Camuntum’. RLO i (igoo}-xviii (1937), 
pasaim. W. Kubitschek-S. Frankfurter, FOhrer durcb Camuntum’ 
(1923). R. Noll, etc., Camuntum iSSs-igjS (V'=ana, 1935). 
Bcnatte des Vereines Camuntum in Wim. F. A. W. S. 

CARPENTUM, see CARRIAGES. 

CARRHAE (mod. Charran), in north Mesopotamia, 
was the site of the battle (53 B.c.) which ended Crassus’ 
invasion of Parthia. Crassus, deficient in cavalry and 
with unacclimatized troops, reached the Belik river 
below Carrhae, where Surenas was awaiting hiht with 
his 10,000 horse-archers and his camel train, reinforced 
by 1,000 cataphracts (mailed knights). Though out- 
numbered thrice over, his horse-archers poured arrows 
into the Roman square with impunity till dark; in the 
night most of the survivors, abandoning their wounded, 
found temporary refuge in Carrhae. After a rest, Crassus 
tried to escape by night; but his army, completely 
demorah'zed, broke up, and when at daybreak Surenas 
overtook him, the troops refused to fight. He surrendered 
to Surenas, who meant to send him alive to Orodes, but 
a scuffle started in which he perished. Of his 44,000 men, 
10,000 escaped ; the rest were killed or captured. 

W. \V. Tam, CAH ix. 606 ff. W. W. T. 

CARRIAGES were in common use from the beginnings 
of Roman history (Livy i. 34), and a great variety of, 
types are mentioned. Driving in tlie streets of Rome, 
and probably of other towns, was forbidden except to 
high officials on great occasions, but the complaints of 


Seneca and Juvenal about the noise of vehicles suggests 
that the rule was not strictly enforced (Sen. Ep. 56; Juv. 
3. 337). For rapid journeys the carriage most frequently 
used was the two-wheeled cisitm or essedum, which 
attained considerable speeds. A form of two-wheeled 
carriage used at festivals was the carpentum, which was 
also used for travelling. The usual vehicle to employ on 
long journeys was the four-wheeled rheda, which held 
several people and baggage (Juv. 3. 10). A similar type 
was the carruca, in which it was possible to sleep. 
Carriages were sometimes highly ornamented and plated 
with silver and gold (Mart. 3. 72). The horses or mules 
were harnessed to a yoke, and traces were used only when 
several animals were required. Change of horses was 
provided at the mattsiones on the great roads, and thus 
Caesar was enabled to travel 100 miles a day (Suet, lul. 
57 ). 

W. A. Becker, Callus (Engl. Transl. 1898), 34s ff. G, H. S. 
CARRUCA, see CARRIAGES. 

CARTHAGE {Kart-Hadasht\ Kapxr] 8 a>v, Carthago), 
The traditional foundation of the great Tyrian colony at 
Carthage in north Africa about 814 B.c. has been im- 
mortalized by Virgil in his story of Queen Dido. But 
the vigorous Phoenician seamen, who founded ‘the New 
City’, do not appear to have instituted monarchy; it was 
under aristocratic rule that they soon outstripped Utica, 
Hadrumetum, and other older foundations. Carthage’s 
situation opposite the western end of Sicily presented an 
opportunity of dominating the shores of the western 
Mediterranean, while the Bagradas valley supplied food 
in abundance. Her nobles seemed to have kept their 
blood pure; but the lower class intermarried with the 
native Berbers or Libyans, and tin's mixed Libyphoe- 
nician stock built up the wealth of Carthage as seamen 
and farmers. 

2. That Carthage took the lead among the colonies, 
factories, and trading-stations along the African coast, 
after Tyre had been weakened by Assyria,^ was largely 
due to her oligarchical constitution. This made for 
stability and roused the admiration of Aristotle (Pol. 2. 
8). Her chief magistrates were two shophets (Lat. 
sttffetes), who were elected annually; they worked with 
the Council of Three Hundred and the Popular Assembly. 
But these two bodies gradually lost power to the wurt 
of the Hundred and Four Judges and the Boards of Fiv^ 
Only rarely could the Assembly assert its power agamst 
the nobles, as when Hannibal used it after Zama to 
attack the venality and corruption of the mercantile 
oligarchy. Warned by the attempt of Malchus and the 
fears inspired by Mago’s family in the sixth century, the 
ruling class used the Court and the Boards successfully 
to guard against an ambitious shophet using the army 
to make himself dictator. 

3. There was a party which favoured the acquisition 

of a land empire; Carthage occupied some territo^ m 
the Bagradas valley, and taught the Berbers agriculture 
in such places as Thugga (q.v.) and civic goveniment by 
shophets. This expansion was made possible by e 
mercenary army, officered by Carthaginians. the 
predominant party looked to the sea. Eastward Gree 
encroachments were checked at the Syrtes (q.v.), and tn 
grudging allegiance of Leptis and Oea (qq-v-) 
secured. The Phoenician colonies, which stretche 
westward to Tingi (q.v.) and Lixus (modem 
acknowledged Carthaginian leadership, though UB 
remained aloof. From these ports Carffiage “tew 
revenue which made her the richest city in the western 
Mediterranean by the third century B.c. , 

4. The northern shore of the Mediterranean ana tn 
great islands presented a different problem. From • 
600 B.c. it was clear that rival claims to control them mu 
lead to war between Etruscans, Carthaginians, an 
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Greeks. The westward thrust of Phocaca and Massilia 
was crushed off Alalia in Corsica by the Etruscan and 
Carthaginian fleets (c. 535). The latter gradually estab- 
lished its influence in Corsica and Sardinia, as Etruscan 
power wcaltened, and revived the Tyrian hold on Gadcs, 
Malaca, and other parts of_ southern Spain. Earlier 
Malchus had won successes in Sicily, and the western 
end of the island was held for Carthage by Panormus, 
Lilybaeum, and Drepanum. 

5. For three centuries Carthaginians and Grcelcs 
fought intermittently for Sicilian territory and the allegi- 
ance of Sicans, Siccls, and Elymians. In 480 n.c. a great 
Carthaginian army under the shophet Hamilcar was 
defeated at Ilimcra by the tyrants Gclon and Theron. 
His grandson, Hannibal, avenged him by destroying 
Himera (409); but the ensuing wars with Dionysius of 
Syracuse ended with Carthaginian power confined to 
the west of the island. Agathocles carried the war into 
Africa, but was defeated near Tunis (307). 

6. With Rome Carthage had concluded treaties in 
508 and 348, in which she guarded je.alously her mono- 
poly of maritime trade, while abstaining from any inter- 
ference in Italy. When Pyrrhus attacked (280), her fleet 
helped Rome to victory. But sixteen years later Sicilian 
politics brought the tw’o Powers into conflict and pre- 
cipitated the Punic Wars (q.v.), which ended with the 
destruction of the cit>’ (146). 

7. Rome decreed that neither house nor crop should 
rise again. But Carthaginian blood survived, ^'hc grim 
pantheon, which had nerved the Phoenician warriors in 
battle and siege, still persisted, and Africa continued to 
worship Baal-Hammon, Taanit-pcne-Baal, Eshmoun, 
and Mclkart. Proof of the practice of human sacrifice 
is found in the bones dug up on Djebcl Bou Komcin and 
Tiberius’ decree of repression. Urban life and the rule 
of shophets continued in many Berber towms. Mercantile 
and maritime ability went on, though there were no more 
great long-distance voyages, such as that of Hanno in 
550. Carthage never developed an art of her own, and 
was content to copy Greece and Egj’pt. She manu- 
factured and exported carpets, rugs, purple dyes, jewcl- 
lery, pottery, lamps, tapestry, tirnber, and hides. Her 
great carrying trade passed to Italians and Grccla. Her 
agricultural skill, which had made excellent use of the 
richly phosphated Tunisian plain, profited her Roman 
conquerors and her Berber subjects; Mago’s thirt>'- 
ttvo books on scientific farming were translated into 
I-afin. 

8. The site of Carthage was too attractive to remain 
unoccupied for long. The attempt of C. Gracchus (q.v.) 
to establish the colony of Junonia on the suburban land 
failed, but the city site was colonized by Caesar and 
Augustus. It received colonial rank (see colokizatiok, 
noMAN) and became the capital of proconsular Africa. 
Great ljuildings rose on Byrsa Hill, and by the second 
centurj’ A.D. Carthage had become one of tlie most 
flourishing cities of the Empire. .A. few urban troops 
and a cohort of the Third Augustan legion sufficed to 
keep order. But through his control of the African 
corn-trade, the proconsul avas a potential dancer to 
the emperor, as was shomi fay the rebellions of Clodius 
(q.v.) Mneer and Uie Gordi.nns (q.v.). 

9* Carthage became an outstanding educational centre, 
especi.a!!y famous for orators and lawyers. In the tlurd 
Century the genius of Tcrtidlian and the devotion of 
fiyprian m-tde her a focu,s of Christianity. Her bishop 
held himself the equ.nl of the bishop of Rome, and she 
pktyctl n gTc.tt jtatt in establishing western Christianity 
on lines very difTcrent from the spcctdntlons of tlje Greek 
churche*. As n gre.nt Catholic stronghold, she fought 
ccainst the Donntist hejvsy. When the Vandals (q.v.) 
overran Africa, she bccantc the c.npital of G.nhrric and 
hit successors. .After I!e!i‘.3rius’ victory Catholicism was 
tt-.t.)rc-4 on sttictcr lines. Cartitage rc.nwined loyal to 


the East Roman Empire and beat off the earlier Moslem 
invasions, until captured in 697. 

Carthaginian inscriptions in CISon. i (iSSi); I 
maUque de I'AJrique nndemte (1860-74); S. Gsell, 

* VAfrimie du Nerd (1914-28); G. De Sanctis, 

(1916); O. Meltzcr, Gacliichte der Karthager, i-ii 
U. Kahrstedt, 1013); V. Eiirenbcre, Karthagi 
Charlesworth, CAH viii. 484 tl. 

CARTHAGE (Topogtapliy). Cartltago was situated 
on part of a peninsula projecting seawards within the 
Gulf of Tunis. Topographical details are extremely 
controversial and the remains of Punic Carthage small. 
The earliest settlement (probably c. 800 b.c. ; there is no 
archaeological evidence to support the late tradition cf a 
prior settlement in the 13th c.) perhaps lay near the 
coMt cast of the Byrsa Hill, to which it gradually spread 
(tills view is supported by recent excavTition — Comptes 
Rendm 1939, 294 ff.). Despite some modem doubts, 
the traditional identification of the Punic citadel (the 
Byrsa) with the Hill of St. Louis, and of the ancient 
harbours with the S.alammbo lagoons, may be retained. 
The Byrsa walls, which probably measured 1,060 metres 
in length (Revue AJricatnc 1934, 336), were destroyed 
In 146 B.c. and refortified by Theodosius II (a.d. 424) 
and Bclisarius (533). If the walls of Punic Carthage 
were twenty-one miles in circumference (Livy, Epit. 51), 
a large part of the area must have been sparsely populated. 
The main harbour (Cothon) was artificial; it comprised 
an inner circular naval port and an outer rectangular 
commercial basin. Many cemeteries have been found, 
the earliest burials being seventh century n.c. There arc 
traces of Roman colonial delimitation of the land ; plots 
of 125 acres for Junonia, of acres for the settlement of 
Caesar and Augustus (C. Saumagne, Joum. d. Savants 
1931* 56). Remains of ckstems, an aqueduct, amphi- 
theatre, theatre, houses, and the proconsular palace sur- 
vive from Roman Carthage. Sec especially Appian, Pun, 
8. 95 IT., Strabo 17. 3. 4, Orosius 4. 22. 

Besides the articles named above, see It. Oebicr, PU', s.v. 'Kar- 
thago'; II. 1 ’. Hurd, T/ie Tepography cf Punic Cnrthnge (U.S.A. 
1934): D.. B. Harden, Greece and Home ix. i; I’. Gaucfeler, K/cro~ 
poles puniques de Carthage (a vols. 1915): It. Cagtiat, Carthage, 
Timgad, Tebessa (191a): A. AudoUent, Carthage romaine (1901). Cf. 
S. Gsell, Hev. Ilistorique 1927, 22$', L. Carton, Pour visiter Carthage 
(1924). H. H. S. 

CARTHAGO NOVA, n town in Hisp.ania Citcrior, 
to-day Cartapena, It lay on a peninsula within one of 
the best harbours of the Mediterranean. Originally 
named Mastia, it was refounded ns New Carthage by 
Hasdrubal in 228 B.c. as a base for the Carthaginian 
conquest of Spain. It was captured by Scipio Africanus 
in 209, visited by Polybius in 133 (described in to. to), 
and made a colony (Col, Julia Victrix N,C.) by Julius 
Caesar or more probably by Octavian after a prior grant 
of I-atin rights by Julius (cf. M. Grant, From Impcn'tnn to 
Auctoritas (1946), 213 IT.). During the Empire it was 
overshadowed by Tarraco, tltough remaining an impor- 
tant cit>‘ until its destruction by the Vandals (a.d. 425). 
It was famous for the neighbouring silver-mines, which 
brought the Roman treasurj- n daily revenue of 23,000 
drachmae, for a fish sauce called gen/rn, for mackerel, and 
for esparto grass (spart'um) used for ropes, baskets, and 
sandals. 

For the Soporrsrby tee H. H. EeuIUrd, Seipia Afriusnut {1930). 
Argendix I, er.d the SiiersTurc tlirre dted. H. H. h, 

CARUS, M.vncus Aunn.tfe, praetorian prefect of Pm- 
bus, rebelled in R.aetia in a.d. and, after Probu*. 
It.td been murdered by his trosps. announced to the 
Senate his accetsion as Ernpcfrtr. Leaving Carinu? as 
^esar in the West, C-a.m? marched cart sgaimt rertia 
with his younger son and Ca"3r. Xutner!.-.n. On »5.c 
W3V he defeated tlw Quad) and Sanuitra en the Danu’.w. 
Carus invaded Pcr’d.i and captured Ctfsiph'^n, hut. 
venturing on a further advance, war. ‘Lilled by 3 t.hund-r- 


unar/fiic 

Star, Horn, iii (1) 
(1879-95), iii (by 
) (1927): M. P. 
W. N. W. 
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bolt’ — more probably by treachery on the part of Aper, 
the praetorian prefect. Suspect to the Senate as a 
nominee of the army, Cams yet ranks as ‘medius’, 
between good and bad emperors. 

CAH lai. 321 ff.; Parker, Roman World, 219. H. M. 

CARVDLIUS (i) MAXIMUS, Spurius, twice consul 
with Papirius Cursor, in 293 B.c. when he conquered the 
Samnites at Cominium and dedicated a statue of Jupiter 
Capitolinus made from their armour (Livy 10. 43 ; Pliny, 
HN 34. 43); and in 272, when he closed the series of 
triumphs over the Samnites (Zonar. 8. 6). His censorship 
(Veil. Pat. 2. 128) probably belongs to 289. E. T. S. 

CARVILIUS (2), freedman of Spurius Carvilius Maxi- 
mus, one of the consuls of 235 b.c. ‘The Romans were 
late in begiiming to teach for payment, and the first of 
them to open an elementary school was Spurius Carvi- 
lius’ (Plut. Quaest. Rom. 59). It is unlikely that Carvilius’ 
school was the first to be opened at Rome, where literacy 
is attested c. 450 B.c. (Livy 3. 44). Cicero’s statement, 
that boys in the early Republic were required to learn 
the XII Tables by heart, points to the probability of 
schools existing before 250. Plutarch’s statement simply 
means that Carvilius was the first to open a school for 
pay, earlier teachers having depended on voluntary gifts 
from pupils. 

According to Plutarch, Carvilius was the first to 
differentiate between the letters C and G (Quaest. Rom. 
54). Some scholars have attributed the distinction to 
Appius Claudius. 

A. Gwynn, Roman Education (1926), 29 ff.j H. Jordan, Krilische 
Bdtrage sur Geseh. der lateinUchen Sprache, is? : L. Havet, Rev. Phil. 
ii. 16. _ T. J. H. 

CARYATIDES, a Greek term for columns or pilasters 
the shafts of which were carved in the form of draped 
females. The most famous caryatides are those of the 
Athenian Erechtheum, one of which is now in the British 
Museum. Others have been found at Delphi. The term 
seems to have been sometimes used for non-columnar 
statues. H. W. R. 

CASCA LONGUS, Publius Servilius. Two Servilii 
Cascae were conspirators against Caesar. Publius was 
the first to strike. Tribune of the plebs (43 b.c.), he was 
compelled to flee and joined Brutus. The two brothers 
killed themselves after Philippi (Auth. Latina, no. 457). 

F. MOnzer, PW ii A. 1788. A. M. 

CASPIAN SEA (also called ‘Hj^canian’ from its SE. 
coast). This large and brackish inland water was cor- 
rectly described by Herodotus as a lake. In spite of 
partial exploration by Greeks, all subsequent writers 
thought that the Oxus and laxartes flowed into it; many 
believed that it was joined to the Black Sea (by the river 
Phasis), or to the Sea of Azov; and tlie prevalent view 
was that a channel linked it with a not far distant North- 
ern Ocean. The first of these opinions may have had 
apparent support from the remains of a prehistoric 
channel between the Caspian and the Aral Sea, and the 
lost may have been prompted by a vague knowledge of 
the Volga. About 285 B.C. Patroclcs (q.v.) sailed up 
both sides, but failing to reach the north end, gave 
currency to the belief that one could sail from the Caspian 
to India by the Northern Ocean. Renewed exploration 
after tlie reign of Tiberius led to the rediscovery of the 
Volga (‘Rha’ in Ptolemy), and Ptolemy restated the truth 
that the Caspian is a lalte, though he got its shape wrong. 

Cary-Wormington, Explorers, 136 ff.; A. Herrmann, PW, s.v. 
'Kaspisches Mcer’. E. H. W. 

CASSANDER (c. 358 -297 b.c.), son of Antipater (q.v.), 
joined Alexander in Asia (324). They seem to have 
disliked one another intensely, but the tradition which 
makes liim Alexander’s murderer is false. When the 


Empire began to split up, Cassander drove the regent 
Polyperchon from Macedonia and most of Greece 
(319-316); henceforth his aim was to keep what he held, 
which involved resisting the efforts of Antigonus to 
reunite the Empire under himself. These efforts he 
finally joined in defeating (with Ptolemy, Lysimachus, 
and Seleucus) by the decisive victory of Ipsus (301). His 
last four years were devoted mainly to consolidating his 
position at home. 

Ruthlessly efficient though he was in politics, Cassan- 
der was no barbarian. He foimded two great cities, 
Cassandreia and Thessalonica (Salonika), and he rebuilt 
Thebes. As befitted the slayer of Alexander’s mother, 
son, and widow, he had friends among the Peripatetics, 
the literary group which did most to create a tradition 
hostile to Alexander. 

Diodorus, bks. 18-zo; W. W, Tam, CAH vi, ch. is, and vii, 
75 ff- G.T.G. 

CASSANDRA or ALEXANDRA, in myology, 
daughter of Priam (q.v.). In Homer, nothing is said of 
her being a prophetess; she is mentioned ( 11 . 13. 365) 
as being the most beautiful of Priam’s daughters, and 
(in 24. 699 ff.) she is the first to see the body of Hector 
being brought home. Nor is it clear that post-Homeric 
epic enlarged on the Homeric picture ; its principal new 
episode, assuming that Homer did not already know of 
it, is her mishandling by Aias (q.v. 2) the Locrian. How 
old the tradition of her prophetic gifts is we do not 
know, but in surviving literature it appears first in 
Pindar, Pyth. 11. 33 (474 or 454 B.C.; if the latter, then 
later than Aeschylus, Agamemnon, with which it has 
points of contact; perhaps both draw on the Oresteia of 
Stesichorus). In Agam. 1203 ff., Apollo has given her 
the power of prophecy, to win her love; as she cheats 
him, he turns the blessing into a curse by causing her 
always to be disbelieved. Later authors follow this form 
of the story, which indeed Aeschylus seems to imply was 
already well known when he wrote. There is, however, 
another (schol. Jl. 7. 44 and Eustathius p. 663, 40) which 
says that she and Helenus, when children, had their ears 
licked by serpents while asleep and so got their prophetic 
gift. She commonly appears, in Tragedy and elsewhere, 
as foretelling vainly the evil results of successive events, 
such as the birth of Paris, and finally warning the 
Trojans against the Wooden Horse (as Verg. Aen. 2. 246). 
On the basis of this, Lycophron (Alexandra) .takes 
occasion to put into her mouth a forecast of mythological 
and historical adventures of both Trojans and Greeks 
from tlie war to his own day. For her story sec Agamem- 
non, AlAS (2). For her cult, or that of a goddess con- 
founded with her, see Famell, Hero-Cults, 339 ff. H. J. R. 

CASSIANI, see sabinus (2). 

CASSIODORUS (Flavius Magots Aurelius Cass. 
Senator, c. a.d. 487-583), scion of a distinguished 
Bruttian family, was, except for Boethius, the most 
important writer of the sixth century a.d. After serving 
in pubh’c capacities (consul, magister officionim, praetorian 
prefect) for forty years, he retired (c. 550) to the monas- 
tery of Vivarium, which he founded in Bruttium, and 
there devoted himself to collecting a libraiy and writing 
theological and encyclopaedic works. During his official 
career he published: Orationes (fragments ed. by _L. 
Traubc in Mommsen’s ed. of Variae, 465-84) ; Chronica, 
a universal history from Adam to a.d. 519 (ed. Mommsen, 
MGH, auct. ant. xi. izcr- 6 i) ; Historia Gothica in twelve 
books (known only from extracts made by lordanes); 
and Variae, a collection in twelve books of correspon- 
dence and official documents for which he had been 
responsible (ed. Mommsen, MGH, auct. ant. xii. 10— 
385). After his retirement he published: Institutioncs 
divinarum et saccularium litterarum (see encyclopaedic 
learning), of wlu'ch the second part, preserved in longer 
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and shorter versions, was widely used in the Middle Ages 
(ed. R. A. B. Mynors, 1937); De Orthographia (cd. Kcil, 
Gramm. iM. vii. 143-210), and various biblical commen- 
taries (in Migne PL, vols. Ixviii (under name ‘Primasius’) 
to Isx). He also edited a translation made by his friends 
from Josephus; and to a certain Epiphanius he entrusted 
the compilation of a Histon'a ccclesiastica tripartita (in 
Migne, PL, vol. Ixix). His importance lies not only in his 
writings but also in the example he gave to the monks of 
his own and other foundations not to neglect the litera- 
ture and learning of pagan Rome. 

TeufTel, § 483; Schanz-Hosius, § 1044; M. Manitius, Geschichte 
der tat. Lit. des Mittelallers i (1911), 36-52. J, F. M. 

CASSIOPEIA (Cassiopeia or Cassiopc), see andho- 
MEDA. 

CASSITERIDES (‘Tin Islands’), a name applied 
generically to all the north Atlantic tin lands, but especi- 
ally to Cornwall and the Scillics (which may have served 
as depots for Cornish tin). They were probably first 
discovered by Phoenicians or Carthaginians from Gadcs; 
the latter eventually established an open-sea route from 
north-west Spain. A Greek named Midacritus (c. 600 
B.c.?) is recorded to have imported tin from Cassiteris 
island (Plin. HN 7. 197), but it is doubtful whether he 
actually reached the Cassitcrides. The Carthaginians 
kept tlieir tin-routes secret, hence Herodotus (3. 115) 
doubted the existence of the Cassitcrides. Pythcas (q.v.) 
visited the miners of Belerium {Land’s End) and their 
tin depot at Ictis (q.v., St. Michael’s Mt.); but it was 
left to a Roman, P. Crassus (probably a governor in 
Spain e. 95 c.c.), to make the tin-routes generally known. 
Strabo, who enumerates ten Cassitcrides (the Scillics 
group contains 30 islands^ describes the Cornish tin 
and lead mines and the black cloaks and long tunics of 
the natives. The importance of the Cornish mines 
declined in the first century A.D., after the discovery of 
tin deposits in Spain. See also Tis, 

Strabo 3. 175-6: T. R. Holm«, Ancient Eritain (1907), 483 (T.J 
F. J. Havcrficld, PH'', «.v. ‘Kassiteridcs’. E. H- W. 

CASSIUS (i) VECELLINUS, Srunius, consul in 493 
n.c., yet bearing a plebeian name, mediated the treaty 
made then between Rome and the Latins. This estab- 
lished peace throughout Latium, providing for mutual 
military assistance on equal terms, and held good till 
c. 380. Dubious legends attached to the name of Spurius 
need cast no doubt upon the treaty. Its effect is dis- 
cernible beneath the surface of Livy’s narrative, which 
tends, through pride, to obscure the fact that Rome was 
only an equal partner. 

For bibliography, sfc under tATiKr. A. N. Shenvln-t\ bjtc. Tie 
Iteenan Citizenship (1939), 20 fl. ■'V- N. S.-W. 

CASSIUS (2) HEMINA, Lucius, the first Latin 
annalist, tre.atcd Roman history from early Italian times 
(bk. 1) and the founding of Rome (bk. 2) to the Second 
Punic War (bk. 4), writing before the Third Punic War 
(cf. the title Bellum Psiniaim posterior of hk. 4); but fr. 
39 (146 n.c.) indicates an extension. _ His interest in 
Itali.-ui origins, in etymological, religious, and social 
antiquities, and in synchronism (fr. 8), reflects the 
influence, especially, of C.ato’s Origines. 

n. Peter, IlHPe!. F (son). PP- c!"' T. rreni.Jpe eni 

Jdterature it she Porfsn {{epuHie (i93o)< If-- ‘'WU. 

CASSIUS (3) DIONWSIUS of Utica, wrote (r) {8S 
n.c.) a Greek translation (with additions) of the work of 
tlic Carth.igini.nn Mago on ngriculture, svhich became the 
standard work on the subject, used by all its successors 
in antiquity: (;) ‘Pt^oro/iSKd, a rornpilatit'n much used 
by Piiny the iilder. 

fit' W. 1712. 


CASSIUS (4) LONGINUS, Gaius, consul 73 n.c. 
with M. Tcrentius Varro Lucullus, brought forward the 
Lex *lcretstia Cassia, which distributed five modii of com 
a month to a limited number of recipients (40,000 
people?) in Rome, not necessarily gratis. He was de- 
feated by Spartacus near Mutina in 72. He testified 
against Verres (70), and supported the Manilian law 
(66, sec MANILIUS 2). 

F. MUnzer, PR^iii. 1727. For the lex: M. Rostovtzeff, PW %-ii. 
>74- A. M. 

CASSIUS (s) LONGINUS, Quintus, was Pompey’a 
rapacious quaestor in Spain in 54 n.c. In 49, as one of 
the two tribunes who supported Caesar, he fled to his 
camp and later summoned the Senate. Sent to Spain, 
he was surprised by a rebellion of provincials and sol- 
diers, while preparing an expedition against Juba (48). 
With the help of Bogud he resisted, but left his province 
on the arrival of liis successor, and perished by sliip- 
wrcck. 

F. MOnzer, PtV iu. 1740. A. M. 

CASSIUS (6) LONGINUS, Gaius, the tyrannicide, 
was quaestor to Crassus in 53 n.c., rallied the defeated 
army after Carrhae, and won a military reputation by his 
defence of Syria against Partliian attacks. He was 
tribune in 49. In the Civil War he commanded a Pom- 
peian fleet, but was pardoned by Caesar after Pharsalus 
and may have taken part in the campaign against Phar- 
naces. Praetor peregritms in 44, he played a leading part 
in the conspiracy against Caesar. Prevented by popular 
hostih’ty from discharging his duties in Rome, he was 
given a com commissionership, but left Italy in August 
(probably) for Syria, where Staius Murcus and Mnrcius 
Crispus put their armies at liis disposal. The rebel 
Caccilius Bassus followed suit, a force on its way from 
Egypt to Dolabclla was intercepted, and Dolabella’s 
army captured in Laodicca (probably July 43). The 
Senate had given Brutus and Cassius supremo authority 
in the eastern provinces afterMutina, but after Ocuivian’s 
coup d’dtat tliey were outlawed. In 42, having subdued 
the Rhodians, who refused their support, Cassius 
crossed with Brutus to Thrace and encountered Antony 
and Octovian at Philippi. In the first battle his camp was 
captured, and probably under the impression that the 
battle was entirely lost he committed suicide. 

More keen-sighted and practical than Brutus, C.sssiu.s 
seems ncs-crthclcss to have been Je.ss respected .and lc.ss 
influential. He w.as a man of violent temper and sarcastic 
tongue, a strict di.sciplinnrian, and ruthless in his exac- 
tions. The charge of covetousness may have been well 
founded; but there is no convincing evidence that he 
was influenced by petty motis-cs in the conspiracj' against 
Caesar. Cassius married Junia Tertia (Tc.tulla), sister 
of Brutus. 

Cicero, l.rttrrstini Philippics :Cse:ar, PCiv. 3. 5 and ) 01 ; Vr!.'rii)». 
bt. 2; Jo!Cphu«, /ly, 1 ;!;. 14; I'lutarcii. Cratna, C.iensr, an.l llntsus; 
Appian, Etliv. bis. 2-4: Dio Cjuiui bH. 40-7. biciaturr; 

•J'jTTcII and furacr, Cerrespondmee ef Cieerp, pp. cii-csiii; 
Drumir.n-Grotbc, GeseJi. Hens. U. O. W. R. 

CASSIUS (7) LONGINUS, Gaius, a prn.minent 
Roman jurist, rot. ruff. A.t>. 30, proconsul of .Asia .{O-J, 
Ugatus of Sv-ria 4S-9- Esiled by Nero in 65 to Sardini.i, 
lie tvas recalled by Vesp-vsian and died *oon after. His 
principal work svaj the Lihrs iuris citilis, knnv.n througl! 
a rc-vised editiors of Jasnlenus find citations in Liter 
jurists' works. Cassius svas a sliteiple of Ssbinui a.nd 
cni'-nyed high authority as a leadscr and Tcspjynces'.s. so 
th.nt "after the death of Sahinus he. l,>ei‘a.-r.e tiie ’rider of 
the Sahinian sdi.y)!; hence its nsrr.t leh'-la Ccisiana 
(Casisdni). See (2). A I), 

CASSIUS LONGINUS, wec.'n losn;;,-? 


w. n. It, 
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CASSIUS (8) PARMENSIS (i.e. of Parma) was, like 
Cassius (6) Longinus, among Caesar’s murderers. Horace 
{Epist. I. 4. 3) thinks of Albius (Tibullus) as writing 
poetry to surpass that of this Cassius (confused by the 
scholiasts with an inferior poet Cassius Etruscus, Hor. 
Sat. I. 10. 61). J. W. D. 

CASSIUS (9) SEVERUS, Augustan orator whose 
speeches were brilliant but bitter (Sen. Controv. 3 praef . ; 
Quint. Inst. 10. i. n6; 12. 10. ii ; Tac. Dial. 19 and 26). 
Like T. Labienus (q.v.), he had his works publicly burned 
(Tac. Ann. i. 72; 4. 21 ; Suet. Calig. 16). He died in the 
25th year of his exile about a.d. 34 (Euseb. Citron.) 

J. W. D. 

CASSIUS (10) CHAEREA, a centurion in Lower Ger- 
many in A.D. 14. In 41, as a tribune in the Praetorian 
Guard, he was mocked by Gaius for his supposed 
effeminacy. He played a leading part in the latter’s 
murder (41). On Claudius’ accession he was executed. 

J. P. B. 

CASSIUS (ii), a Roman physician of the time of 
Augustus and 'Tiberius (31 b.C.-A.d. 37). His specific 
for the relief of colic was famous in antiquity. 

PIP iii. 1678. 

CASSIUS (12), 'la.rpoaojncrr’qs, the author oi'IaTpiKaX 
anopiai Kal npo^Xrip.a.ra (fivacKa, not earlier than the 
3rd century a.d. The author must have been a rather 
eclectic member of the pneumatic school of medicine. 

Ed. J. L. Ideler, Physici et Medici Graeci Minores (1841) i. 144. 
PIP iii. 1679. \V. D. R. 

CASSIUS DIO, see dio cassius. 

CASSIUS, see also avidius (2). 

CASSIVELLAUNUS, king presumably of the Catu- 
vellauni (Herts.), appointed supreme commander of the 
south-eastern Britons on the occasion of Caesar’s second 
invasion (54 B.c.). After an initial defeat in Kent, he 
endeavoured to avoid battle and hamper his enemies’ 
foragers — strategy which much embarrassed Caesar, who 
was able, however, to capture his capital (probably 
Wheathampstead, cf. R. E. M. Wheeler, Verulamium, 20). 
A peace was arranged through Caesar’s agent Commius, 
by which Cassivellaunus agreed to pay a tribute and 
allow the independence of the Trinovantes (Essex). His 
coinage is believed to be represented by the iminscribed 
‘Whaddon Chase’ type (Brooke, Antiquity vii. 278). 

Caesar, BGall. g. ti. 8; 18-22. Collinpvood-Myres, Roman 
Britain, 48-5 1. C. E. S. 

CASTOR AND POLLUX. The cult of the Dioscuri 
(q.v.) was introduced into Rome at an early date, tradi- 
tionally (Livy 2. 20. 12 ; 42. 5) in 484 b.c., in consequence 
of a vow made by A. Postumius at the battle of Lake 
Regillus. In this connexion the famous legend (of Greek 
origin) arose, that they actually took part in the battle 
and brought word of it to Rome (Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 
6. 13. 1-2). Their temple was in the Forum (cf. Platner- 
Ashby, 102), and was commonly called aedes Castoris, 
the two brothers being not infrequently referred to as 
Castores. Several indications point to the introduction 
of the cult from Tusculum (Wissowa, op. cit. infra, 
269 f.) ; there is no evidence that it was under the control 
of the quindecimviri (q.v.), like normal Greek or other 
foreign worships. The most outstanding feature of the 
ritual was the close connexion of the brethren with the 
cquites, whose ceremonial parade {transvectio equitum) 
took place on 15 July, the traditional date of the battle 
(Dion. Hal., ibid. 4). For the age of this, see S. Wein- 
stock in SMSR xii (1937), pp. 10 ff. A controversial 
point is the connexion of the Castores with Jutuma, 
whose lacus in tlie Forum is near their temple. F. 
Altheim, ‘Griechische Gotter im alten Rom’ (RGVV 


xxii, I (1930), pp. 4 ff.), argues that her name has an 
Etruscan suffe (fiur), means ‘daughter of Jupiter’ or the 
like, and indicates close association between her and 
them. This is controverted by several scholars, who 
would hold the nearness of the places of worship to be 
merely fortuitous. 

G. Wissowa, RK 268-71 for convenient assemblage of references. 

H. J. R. 

CASTOR OF RHODES, rhetorician, possibly to be 
identified with the son-in-law of Deiotarus, the Galatian 
Tetrarch, published XpoviKa, synchronistic tables of 
Oriental, Greek, and Roman history, from the Assyrian 
Belus and Ninus and the Sicyonian Aegialeus to Pompey 
(61-60 B.C.), adding the mythical period of Greek kings 
to the tables of Eratosthenes and Apollodorus ; the work 
was used by Varro, Julius Africanus, and Eusebius. 

FGtH ii B, 1130; BD, 814. A. H. McD. 

CASTULO, a city of the Oretani situated near the upper 
Baetis {Guadalquivir) in the Saltus Castulonensis {Sierra 
de Segura). Its importance, indicated by the title urbs 
valida ac nobilis, derived from the lead and silver mines 
nearby, and from its situation on an old route from 
Valentia to Corduba. Hannibal chose a wife from Cas- 
tulo. The Comelii in its inscriptions are apparently 
descendants of natives enfranchised by the Scipios who 
campaigned in the district during the Hannibalic War. 

M. Acedo, Castulo (1902). J. J. Van N. 

CATACOMBS, a term derived from Kara Kvp^as, a 
locality close to the church of St. Sebastian on the Via 
Appia, three miles south of Rome. The name may refer 
to the natural hollows across which the road passes or to 
an inn-sign, but was in use in the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies A.D. for the Christian cemetery associated with St. 
Sebastian’s in the form ad catacumbas or catacumbae. 
This famous cemetery was a series of narrow under- 
grotmd galleries and tomb-chambers, cut in the rock. 
Their walls were lined with tiers (up to seven are known) 
of coffin-like recesses for inhumation, holding from one 
to four bodies apiece and sealed with a stone slab or 
with tiles. The affinity to columbaria (q.v.) is evident, but 
the type itself seems to have been immediately derived from 
Jewish catacombs (H. W. Beyer and H. Lietzmann, Die 
Katakombe Torlonia (1930)), where Jews, like Christians, 
remained a household of the faithful, united in death as 
in life. Catacombs were not confined to Rome: examples 
are known at Albano, Alexandria, Hadrumetum, Kertsch, 
Naples, Malta, and Syracuse. All are associated with 
soft rocks, where tunnelling was easy. 

The catacombs at Rome, however, are much the most 
extensive, stretching at least 350 miles. Their distribu- 
tion, along the main roads outside the city, is explained 
by their growth out of, or side by side with, pagan 
cemeteries lying beyond the city boundary in conformity 
with the law. That of St. Priscilla, on the Via Salaria, 
grew out of the burial-ground of the Acilii Glabriones 
(q.v.), persecuted under Domitian. Domitilla’s contem- 
porary catacomb, on the Via Ardeatina, developed from 
the vestibule of the Flavii. St. Paul’s catacomb, on the 
Via Ostiensis, contains dated epitaphs of a.d. 107, in, 
and 217. Other important groups include those of St. 
Sebastian, where the bodies of SS. Peter and Paul rested ; 
St. Callixtus, containing the bodies of fifteen popes, and 
St. Praetextatus,.all on the Via Appia. 

The tomb-chambers {cubicula), containing table-tombs 
and arched recesses {arcosolia) for the bodies of saints, 
martyrs, and popes, are important for the development 
of later Christian crypts and depositories of relics; while 
the catacombs also saw the first development of Christian 
art, with frequent reference to acceptable Jewish legend 
and to Christian miracles, and with less obvious reference 
to Christ as Orpheus or the Kriophoros. The catacomb 
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of St. Pontianus contained a baptisterj’. Heretical Gnostic 
beliefs arc represented in the hypogaetim of Trebius 
Justus, on the Via Latina. Minor furniture included 
lamps, portrait medallions of glass, and ampullae, whose 
contents may well have varied betn-een perfumes, con- 
secrated wine, and martj'rs’ blood. 

The presence of these large cemeteries is c.vplaincd 
partly by the size of the Christian community in Rome 
and partly by the long periods of toleration. By about 
a century’ after the official recognition of the Church, 
the catacombs passed into desuetude, becoming centres 
of pilgrimage. 

M. Besnicr, Les Catacombes de Rome (1909); O. Beyer, Die 
Katahombemcelt (1927); O. Mnrucchi, Le Catacombe romane (1933): 
P. Styper, Die rOmische Kalahombe (1935); G. Wilpert, Le fitture 
delle catacombe (1903). On the Jewish catacombs at Rome cf. G. B. 
Frey, Rend. Pont, xii. Sec also G. B. De Rossi, Roma totlcrranca 
(*804-77; ticvr series started in *909 by O. Manicchi); Noticie de/tli 
Setn-i, passim; Aui deli' Accademia pontificia, passim; Nuovo bot- 
Ictino di archcologia crUtiana, p.issim ; Rivista di archeotogia cristiana, 
passim. I. A. R. 

CATAFRACTARII, see ARMS AND ARMOUR, ROMAN. 

CATALEPTON, sec APPENDIX VERGILIANA. 

CATALEXIS, see metre, CREnit, I (3). 

CATANA (Kardin}, modem Catania), a Greek colony, 
%v.i 3 founded by Naxos in 720 R-C. on Sicel territory in 
eastern Sicily. Like other Chalcidian States it used the 
legislation of its scmi-mythic.al lawgiver Charondas 
(q.v.), and incurred Syracusan enmity; Hicron actually 
drove the Catanacans to Leontini, replacing them with 
Dorian colonists (476). These latter, however, were soon 
ejected: they went to Inessa-Aetna (rce Aetna), Catena’s 
Chalcidian inhabitants returned (461), and the city pros- 
pered. During the Syracusan expedition (415) Catana 
was the Athenian base of operations (Thuc. bk. _6). 
Subsequently it was subject successively to Dionysius’ 
Campanian mercenaries, Carthage, Callippus, Mamcrcu.s, 
Timolcon, Ag.athoclcs, Carthage again, Pyrrhus, Rome. 
A civitasdecumana under the last, Catana was a flourishing 
grain port (and, appropriately, an ancient centre of Ccrcs- 
worship). Servile wars, earthquakes, and eruptions from 
nearby Aetna, during one of which Catana’s celebrated 
Pit Fraircs rescued their parents after the manner of 
Aeneas, merely intcmipted its prosperity. Catana be- 
came a colonia under Augustus (Pliny, HN 3. 89) and 
has always remained a large city. 

Strabo 6. 26Sf.; [Lucilius], Aetna, 602 f.; Paul. 10. 28. 4; DIml. 
bki. *1, *1, 14, *6, 19, 22; Cic. Verr. p.-inim ; Axmnn. Ordo Nob. 
Vth.st, A.Hoim, Catania anlica{t^2$), J .Dinted, Dibliogr, lopogr, 
(» 94 i), 45 . C. T. S. 

CATAPULT, sec artillerv, stECECRArr. 

CATILINE (Lucius Sergius C.\TiuNA)_w.as an active 
lieutenant of Sulla, both in the Civil War and in (he 
proscriptions. After governing .Africa as propraetor for 
two years, he returned to Rome in 66 n.C. to find that an 
impending prosecution for misgov-emment prevented 
him from standing for the consulate (Asconius 79 f.). 
The candidates elected, .Autronius and P. Sulla, had been 
unseated for bribery; with them he concerted a wild 
scheme to murder the new consuls at the becinning of 
65 (Cic. Cat. j. 15). The plot was exposed, but a sena- 
torial inquiry was soon abandoned. 

After trial and acquittal in 63 Catiline stood for the 
consulship of 63 ssith C. Antonius. His defeat by Cicero 
embittered him, and in 63 he c.nmc forward .ag.iin with a 
programme for the abolition cf debts, calculated to 
appeal to all the discontented classes (Cic. Cat. s. tS IT.). 
.Aiter a second defeat lie abandoned institutional 
mttlvxls and organtied a far-rcaching conspiracy, Cicero 
was vsel! informed of Catiline’s pl.an and, supported by 
the 'last decree* cf the Scn-ite (:: Oct. 6t: Asco.nius 5). 


took active steps to foil the projected rising. On 8 Nov., 
after_ being openly attacked by Cicero in the Senate, 
Catiline himself withdrew from Rome to the forces his 
lieutenant Manlius had collected in Etruria. By the help 
of some Gaulish informers Cicero was able to expose 
and execute Lcntulus (q.v. 4) and the other ring-leaders 
in Rome. Catiline’s army was outnumbered and ill 
equipped; unable to bre.ak through to Gaul, he turned 
to face the army of Antonius near Pistoria (Jan. 62) and 
fell fighting bravely. 

Of great physical strength, reckless, ambitious, and 
unscrupulous, Catiline yet had a certain plausible charm 
which blinded many to his true nature (Cic. Alt. i. 2; 
Still. 81; Cacl. 12 ff.). It seems, however, clear that 
neither Caesar nor Crassus, who had supported his 
candidature in 64, was implicated in the second plot. 

ANCirNrSotincrs: Cicero’s Ictlcra and speeches (csp. InCatitinam, 
1-4, and Pro Sulla) and Asconius’ Commentarii are of the first 
importance, S.sHust’s Bellum Catilinne must be regarded as a 
political pamphlet, exonerating Cacs.ar. Dio Cassius (bks. 36 and 
37), Appinn (DCiv. bk. 2), Suetonius (lul.), and I’lut.srch’a IJtet 
arc also helpful. 

AroDCR.v Autiiorities : C. John, Die Entstehungsgetcbichte der eati- 
linaritchen VerschteCrung (1876); G. Boissicr, La Conjuration de 
Catilina (1905); E. G. Hardy, The Cotilinarian Conipiracy (1924); 
M. Cary, CAll ix, ch. ii (1932); J. Vogt, Ciuro und Saliutt Cbn 
die eatilinarische VerschteSrung J, M. C. 

CATIUS, Titus, an Insubrian, mentioned by Cicero 
(Fam. 15. 16) as a recently deceased writer on Epi- 
cureanism. 

CATO(i) ‘Censorius’, Marcu.s Porcius (234-149 n.c.), 
was bom of peasant stock in Tusculum, He fought as a 
youth in the Second Punic War and was at Metaurus 
(207). His proof of legal ability and stem traditional 
morality impressed L. Valerius Flaccus, with tvhom he 
began his political career. Quaestor in 20.}, he was in 
Sicily, and on his return via Sardinia brought Ennius 
to Rome (203-202). Plebeian acdilc in 199, he became 
praetor in Sardinia in 19S, expelling usurers; Leges 
Porciae de stnnptu provlnciali and de provocattone arc 
probably to be dated here. Consul in 195 with L. 
Valerius Flaccus, he opposed the repeal of the Lex Oppia 
and took the province of Spain; here, aftcr cxtcnsivc 
operations, he settled the administration and initiated the 
development of Roman rule. 

2. After distinguished service under Manius Acilius 
Glnbrio at Thermopylae (191), he prosecuted Q. Minu- 
dus Thermus (190). and, himself a candidate, supported 
charges of peculation against Gl.abrio in the censor 
elections for 189. He instigated and openly helped the 
att.icks on L. Scipio, aiming to destroy the predominance 
and Hellenistic influcnceofScipioAfric.nmi5. Hissucccss 
led to his censorship in 184 with L. Valerius Flaccus, 
at a time when social deterioration among nobles and 
people gave liis doctrines full scope. He t.axcd luxury, 
strictly revised the senatori.al and equestrian rolls, and 
checked the publican!; he also spent heavily on building, 
c.g. 1,000 talents on the sewerage sy.stcm. Ilercprctcnied 
a policy of reconstruction, moral, social, and economic. 
The character of coloniz.ation at t]iis_ time does not 
necessarily prove a predominantly ngrari.an policy on has 
part; he treated senators, eyailef, people, lattins, and 
prodncials with equal rcg.trd to their traditional pl.ice 
in the State. This conservatism was associated xvith 
hatred of things Greek entering into Roma.n life, and he 
dt'^guised his wide kr.mviedge by a runic pose in the 
cuUix'atcd senatorial society, which added ill manners to 
his natural robustness. He supported the Lex !latl-ia i'n 
181, and opposed its moiiincrttinn and the repeal of 
tlie Lor Ore/.ia: b.e alt.seked M. Fub.ius NV.-ibor afrar th.r 
latter’s ce.'v;or!h!p(i79-S78). In 171 he vra* pttr.-jr. i.nthe 
Fpanbh appeal against extortion, pro-; retiring P. rurius 
PJsilas. He supposed t.be Lex tWinic: iifto'K fasr.-ured 
the ir.depcnJer.ee ofMaredoris, s.nd rejected w,sr 
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Rhodes (167), and attacked Sulpicius Galba for his op- 
position to Aemilius Paullus’ triumph. In 15s he spoke 
against the Athenian embassy of philosophers, and in 
154 upheld ^e case of Ptolemy Philometor in the Egyp- 
tian question. 

3. His embassy to Carthage (157 or 153), when he saw 
the new prosperity'of the old enemy, brought into his policy 
the demand for the destruction of Carthage. The reason 
probably lies less in any commercial consideration than in 
distrust of Carthaginian resurgence and moral indigna- 
tion at its character. In 151 he supported the return of 
the Achaean hostages, favoured Attalus II in a dispute 
with Prusias II, and approved of the prohibition of re- 
election to the consulship. In 150, despite the opposition 
of Scipio Nasica, he saw war declared on Carthage. In 
149 he attacked Sulpicius Galba on behalf of the Lusita- 
nians. He died in 149 aged eighty-five years, leaving two 
sons, Cato Licinianus by his first wife, Cato Salonianus 
by a second marriage ; the latter was grandfather of Cato 
Uticensis. 

4. Cato’s whole policy appears based on a conception 
of traditional government and life, with the single aim of 
establishing social solidarity again in Rome and Italy, 
administrative control in the West, but no more than 
security, with justice, in the East. His thought found 
expression also through his strong natural literary talent. 
He published his speeches : Cicero knew more than 150, 
and we have fragments of 80. He wrote an encyclopaedia 
for his first son, including agriculture, rhetoric, and 
medicine, and separate treatises on medicine, jurispru- 
dence, and military science. We know of letters to his 
son, apophthegmata, and the Carmen De Moribus, Q 
gnomic book of morality ; the Catonis DisticJia date from 
Imperial times. 

5. The De Agri Cultura, written c. 160 B.C., dealt with 
the development of vine, olive, and fruit-growing and 
grazing for profit in Latium and Campania; for all its 
lack of form, its details of old custom and superstition, 
and its archaic tone, it was an up-to-date work directed 
from his own knowledge and experience to the new 
capitalistic farming. The Ortgines in seven books, 
written from c. 168 to 149, following the Hellenistic 
Krlaeis histories and the senatorial historiography, 
included Aeneas, the founding of Rome (751 B.c.), the 
kings in bk. i, the foundation traditions of the Italian 
cities in bks. 2 and 3, the Punic Wars to Cannae in bk. 4, 
the Rhodian debate of 167 B.c. in bk. 5, the prosecution 
of Sulpicius Galba (149) in bk. 7. He used Fabius Pictor, 
Hellenistic legends, local traditions, inscriptions, later 
inse^ng his own speeches ; his treatment was discursive 
(capitulatim) and pragmatic, and, unlike the senatorial 
historiography, omitted the names of generals. The 
work, the first of its land in Latin, inspired historical 
study and founded prose style; for to the principle of 
'rem tone, uerba sequentur’ he joined plain rhetorical 
device, including imitation from Greek, and a sense of 
effect in sentence structure and vocabulary. The style 
is the man, and if his talent moved narrowly in the 
expanding field of imperial politics, it touched greatness 
in his literary stimulus to the Roman tradition. 

Lh-y 29. 25: 32. 27: bks. 34, 36, 38-9: 43- 2; 4S- 2S; Cicero, De 
Senectute* Nepos, Co/o; Plutarch, Cato Major (see R. E. Smith. CQ 
1940); H. Malco>-ati, OI^ i (1930), pp. 17, 133. G. Cortese, De M. 
Porcii Catonit vita, operibus et lingtia (1885); O. Jaeger, M. Porcitu 
Cato (1892); P. Fraccaro, Atti dj Mantova (igio), 104; Studi star. 
1910, 129; ibid. 1911, p. i; W. Drumann-P. Groebe, Geschichte 
Poms V. 102 (1912); De Sanctis, Stor. d. Pom. iii. 2, pp. 507, 517; 
iv. I, pp. 163, 438, 447, S79: T. Frank, CAH viii, 639: B. Janrer, 
Hist, enters, su den Peden/ragmenten des M. Porciia Cato (1937); 
A. H. McDonald. 1938, 161, and CHJ 1939, 137. Texts: De 
Agri Cultura, H. Keil (1882-94I; index by R. Krumbiegel (1897); G. 
Goetz (1922); E. Brihaut, Cato the Censor on Farming (1933); 
W. D. Hooper-H. B. Ash (Loeb, 2nd imp. 1934); H. Jordan, M. 
Catonis fraeter librum de re rustica quae exstant (t86o): H. Peter, 
HRPel. I, pp. cxxvii, S5: H. Malcovati, loc. cit. E. Norden, v4nftfte 
Kjmstprosa' (1909), 164; J. HBrIe, Catos Hausbucher (1929): R.Till, 
‘Die Sprache Catos’, PJtUol. Suppl. xandii (1936). A. H. McD. 


CATO (2), Gaius Porcius {cos. 114 b.c.), grandson of 
Cato (i). Once a follower of Tiberius Gracchus, he 
changed sides — presumably before or during C. Grac- 
chus’ agitation. He was condennned de repetundis after his 
defeat, as consul in 114 b.c., by the Scordisci in Mace- 
donia, was exiled in no by the Mamilian Commission for 
his dealings with Jugurtha and died at Tarraco. M. H. 

CATO (3), Lucius Porcius {cos. 89 b.c.), as tribune in 
100 b.c. opposed Satuminus. In the Social War he 
defeated the Etruscans in 90, and as consul (89) defeated 
the Marsi, but was killed in a subsequent skirmish. 

CATO (4), Gaius Porcius {trih. $6 b.c.), ‘adulescens 
nullius consili, sed tamen ciuis Romanus et Cato’ (Cic. 
QFr. I. 2. is), in 59 B.c. openly called Pompey ‘priuatus 
dictator’ when prevented from prosecuting Gabinius. 
In 56 as tribune, it was supposed in Crassus’ pay, he 
attacked Pompey again over the Egyptian business and 
tried to deprive Lentulus Spinther of his Cilician com- 
mand. But after Luca he postponed the consular elec- 
tions in the interests of Pompey and Crassus. Milo made 
him ridiculous by buying his gladiators and auctioning the 
‘familia Catoniana’. In 54 he was accused of violating the 
Leges Fufia and lunia Licinia {see lex, leges), and though 
apparendy acquitted he is not heard of again. G. E. F. C. 

CATO (5) UTICENSIS, Marcus Porcius (95-46 b.c.), 
great-grandson of Cato (i), nephew of Livius Drusus, 
and brought up in the Livian household with the children 
of his mother’s marriage to Cn. Servilius Caepio. His 
reputation for rectitude was already formed when in 63 
he became tribune-designate to check Metellus Nepos 
(seeMETELLUS lo), supported Murena’s (q.v.) prosecution, 
and intervened powerfully in the Senate to secure the 
execution of the Catilinarians. As tribime he conciliated 
the mob by increasing the doles of cheap com, but in all 
else remained uncompromising; Cicero {Alt. i. 18. 7; 2. 
r. 8) deplores the impracticability by which he prevented 
revision of the Asian tax-contracts (61 b.c.) and frustrated 
every overture of Pompey (q.v.) until the ‘Triumvirate’ 
was formed. In 59 he opposed Caesar obstinately and 
was temporarily imprisoned, but next year Clodius 
removed him by compelling him to undertake the an- 
nexation of Cyprus, over which, though ICing Ptolemy 
killed himself and Cato’s accounts were lost on the voyage 
home, his reputation for fairness remained unimpaired. 
After Luca he persuaded his brother-in-law Domitius 
(q.v. 3) not to despair of the consulate, but the two were 
driven from the field; and Vatinius by bribery defeated 
Cato for the praetorship, which he subsequently obtained 
in 54. In 52, forsaking his principles, he supported 
Pompey’s consulate; he himself stood for 51, but failed. 
In the war he strove to avert bloodshed of citizens but 
resolutely followed Pompey; he served in Sicily, whence 
Curio expelled him, then in Asia, and during the cam- 
paign of Pharsalus held Dyrrhachium. After Pompey’s 
defeat he joined the Pompeians in Africa, composed their 
quarrels, and had Scipio made general. During the war 
he governed Utica with great moderation, and was 
honoured by the inhabitants when after Thapsus he 
compassed his famous death. 

His character was imamiable: his first wife Antistia 
proving unfaithful he lent the second, Marcia, daughter 
of Philippus {cos. 56), to Hortensius. But his constitu- 
tionalism, a mixture of Stoicism'and oldRoman principles, 
was genuine. After death he was more dangerous than 
ever to Caesar, who in his Anttcato, a reply to Cicero’s 
pamphlet Cato, pitched the hostile case too high, and 
left the fame of Cato’s life and death to give respecta- 
bility to the losing side, and to inspire ‘Republicans’ a 
century later: ‘uictrLx causa deis placuit, sed uicta 
Catoni’ (Lucan i. 128). 

Sources: Plutarch’s Cato Minor Is svholly laudatory but rich in 
enecdotc. See also the sources cited s.v. caesar (t). G. E. F. C. 
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CATO, see also VALEIIIUS (iz), 

CATREUS (Karpexjg), in mythology, son of Minos and 
Pnsiphne, father of Althaemcnes, Acrope, Cljinene, and 
Apcmosync. In consequence of the prophecy that one 
of them should kill him (see althaeatenes) he sold Aerope 
and Clymenc, who, however, married respectively 
Plcisthcnes, who here replaces Atreus as father of Aga- 
memnon and Menelaus, and Nauplius, her sons being 
Palamedes and Oeax. Apcmosync was killed by Althac- 
mcnes, who did not believe her when she told him that 
she had been violated by Hermes, and supposed her 
unchaste. See Apollod. 3. 12 ff. H. J. R. 

CATTIGARA (rd Karrlyapa), important city-port of 
the Sinae (Southern Chinese) near tlic mouth of river 
Cottiaris. Circa a.d. ioo, one Alexander discovered it by 
sea from India, on a gulf inhabited by fish-eaters. Catti- 
gara may be Hanoi or Kian-chi in the Gulf of Tongking, 
or possibly Canton. After the Gulf of Siam Ptolemy 
maltcs the Chinese coast face west, so that by mere 
calculation %vith his figures Cattigara would fall in 
Borneo. 

Ptol. Geog. I. 14. 4-10, etc.; 7. 3. 3: 8. 27. 14. G. E. Gcrini, 
Jotirn. Royal Asiatic Soe. 1897, 551 ff.; Warmington, Inriian Com- 
snetce, 100, 125-6, 129, 177; A. Herrmann, s.v. ’Kntligara’. 

E. H. W. 

CATULLUS (i), Gaius Valerius (c. 84-c. 54 n.c.), 
Roman lyric, erotic, and epigrammatic poet, was bom 
at Verona. Jerome (C/iron. Etiseb.) says he was bom in 
87 n.c. and died aged thirty; but he was alive in 55 when 
Caesar first invaded Britain and Pompey obtained his 
second consulship (Catull. 1 1 ; 29 ; 45 ; 1 13). Most prob- 
ably he lived from 84 to 54. His father was notable 
enough to entertain Julius Caesar, doubtless in Cisalpine 
Gaul (Suet. lul. 73) on his assize circuit. Catullus himself 
was wealthy (4; 31; 44; 68. 35) in spite of temporary 
embarrassments (10; 13). He came to Rome about Ga and 
quickly made friends in literary and fashionable society. 
His infatuation for the 'Lesbia’ of his poems began this 
year. She was, it is now generally held, Clodia (q.v.), 
sister of Cicero’s enemy P. Clodius (q.v. i) Pulchcr and 
wife of Q. Caccilius Mctcllus (q.v. 8) Celcr, governor of 
Cisalpine Gaul in 62 and consul in 60. About ten years 
lus senior, a woman of many lovers, she but played with 
the youth’s affections. It seems she at one time en- 
couraged him to hope for marriage (7o),_ but before 
Mctcllus’ death in 59 Catullus Icncw her inconstancy. 
The same year his brother died in the Troad. In deepest 
sorrow Catullus went home to Verona for a wliilc; 
returning to Rome, he found established in Clodia’s 
affections M. Caelius (q.v.) Rufus, Cicero’s friend and 
correspondent. Agonized pleadings and reproaches had 
no effect and he tried to steel his mind against love (76). 
In 55 he composed a bitter and final farewell to Lesbia 
(11). Meanwhile, in 57, he had gone to BiUi>mia on the 
staff of the propraetor C. Memmius (q-v. 2). After 
visiting his brother’s tomb near Troy (101), he returned 
by yaciit to Italy in 56 (46; 31; 4) with the poet Cn. 
Helvius Cinna (q.v. 4). At the end of this journey he 
WTOtc his rapturous salutation to tlic promontory of 
Sirmio on Laltc Gardn. His l.jst years were spent in or 
nc.sr Rome in literary composition and social pleasures. 
Besides Cinna, his litcraty friends were C. Licinius 
Calms, Q. Comifidus. Furius Bibanilus, Q. Ilortensiu.s, 
Cornelius Nepos, and others. Ho was ar.ti-Cncsarian 
personally, if not politicjilly; some of his bitterest satjrc 
is dirtcic’d against Caesar and his pracfrcius februm Ma- 
murra (29; !;4; 57: 93). Rut fimally Catullus was recon- 
ciled asith O.csar (Suet. Jul. 73). 

2. One hundred and sixteen poems arc extant; bait 
three (18-20) arc spurious and omitted in rrsocern eiii- 
tbns. Arranged neither by chronojety nor by subjfst;, 
tisey nevcrtiieless fall into ilirec matn gnsupttfo) i-jO, 


short poems on various topics in lyric, sportiv'c, erotic, 
abusive, or satiric vein; the metres are varied, but 
phalaecinns (hcndecasyllabics) and, to a lesser degree, 
scazons prevail; (b) 61-4, longer pieces; tsvo wedding 
hyrnns (61 and 62); the Attis (63), a story in tempestuous 
galliambics of a youth who became a cuniich-ncolytc of 
Cybcle; the Marriage of Pelats anti Thetis (64), an 
cpyllion (q.v.) in 408 hexameters ; (c) 65-116, all in elegiac 
metre. Of these 65-8 and 76 may be called elegies. The 
rest arc short poems of epigram type, as miscellaneous in 
spirit and content as 1-60. Poems on Lesbia occur in 
both (a) and (c). 

3. Though Catullus' sources are mainly his own 
experience, observation, and genius, he owes much to 
earlier models. Laevius set the example of fitting Greek 
lyric metres to the Latin language; part of 64 contains 
imitations of his contemporarj’ Lucretius; otherwise his 
debt to Roman literature is slight. But he draw's for 
metre, technique, and sometimes for content on Greek 
poets, especially Sappho (notably 51), Pindar, Archilo- 
chus, Hipponax, and the Alexandrians. For many Catul- 
lan motifs, prototypes wtist In the Greek Anthology 
(O. Hezel, O. und das griechische Epigramm{ig2^)', A. L. 
Wheeler, see bibliography infra). But Catullus freely 
alters his models according to personal c.xpcricnce; his 
poems therefore bear a highly individual stiimp. 

4. Alexandrian influence was strong in his circle. 
The epithet doctus applied to him later (OWd, Ant. 3. 9. 
62;Tib. 3.6.41 ; Mart. 1.61. i) practically means Alexan- 
drian. Catullus’ Alexandrianism (q.v.) is shown in his 
avoidance of drama and epic, his translation of Calli- 
machus’ Lock of Berenice (66), his experiment in 
cpyllion (64), his adoption of Hellenistic motifs, Jus 
mj'thologicnl and gcograplucal allusions (especially in 
tt; SSI 64-6; 68), his use of balanced antithesis and 
various poetical artifices such as anaphora in manifold 
forms (J. van Geldcr, TVoordherlialing bij G., 1933), and 
a partly symmetrical scheme (O. Fricss, Darstellimgs- 
hurnt Catulls, 1929). He avoids, however, the worst 
Alexandrian faults: obscurity, ovcr-clcvcmcss, excess 
of erudition and nllusivcncss. n/ro archaism. 

5. His great virtue is sincerity. Strong and simple 
utterance is given to deep feeling, whether love or hate 
for Lesbia, sorrow for his brother, or rapture over a 
friend’s home-coming; he ranks with Sappho and 
Shelley among the greatest lyric poets of all time. His 
tenderness can appear even when he is not portraying 
his owTj concerns, as in the picture of habe and parent-s 
in 61. 209-13. His satire is sharp, lucid, and direct, 
whciber aimed at miser, kleptomaniac, or dull writer, 
at ugliness, peculation, or immoralitj'. Equ.ally sincere is 
his feeling for nature. His raptures over Sirmio come 
straight from the heart. His similes arc often drawn 
from Alpine sccnerj’ or from plants and flowers (c.g. ii. 
22; 61 passim; 62. 39: 68. 57). He can construct word- 
pictures of extraordinary vividness, and here his fond- 
ness for colour is often apparent. 

6. Catullus’ diction, prevailingly dear, direct, and 
simple (perhaps influenced by Itnlkm folk-songs), 
presents .some noticeable features. His lighter poems 
have a colloquial ring. He m.'iJres sudden diangcs in the 
person, animal, or thing addressed (3; 27; 2S; 46)- Bof 
himself he uses the first pe.rton or Cctulhts or tuns 
Catullus or apostrophizes lumself in the vocative, often 
chancing his pr.',cticc within a single poem (6; 7; 8; 11; 
13; *4’, 3^1 -lat 5f’> 5S; 72; 76; 79). Dimiriuiiyes are 
frequent (Fib’s. Corrrr. xxi), many doahtSe+s of his own 
creation. Sometimes t.hey Jnve real diminutive farce, 
but more often express tenderness or contempt. 

7. In his hex-imetric ptsems (62 and 64) h.e is mudi 
more polished end Irrs prmalc tlian Lucretius. He only 
once {64. ends a word at the end of the second fsiot 
with'J'Jt a rtrang caesura in that Fyit. rShion it erfm- 
parativdy rare. I le 1— t an i-Mcxtin drisn tendency tossardi 
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spondaic fifth feet. His frequent closing of the sense 
at the end of lines with the corresponding rarity of 
enjambement makes for monotony. In elegiacs Catullus 
is uncouth compared with later elegists. The penta- 
meter is marred by elisions at its caesura and in its later 
feet; it often ends in a word of three, four, or five 
syllables. 

8. Catullus’ influence was insufficiently recognized in 
antiquity. His adoption of Greek lyric metres and 
refinement of the hexameter pointed the path to Horace 
and Virgil respectively. To his epigrams Martial is 
indebted; and, as Catullus played a part in developing 
elegy out of epigram, he may be called the precursor of 
the Roman elegists. In the fourteenth century much is 
owed to him by Petrarch and other Italian humanists. 

See also alexandrianism, elegiac poetry (latin), 
EPYLLION, LYRIC POETRY (LATIN), para. 4. 

Editions; K. Lachmann (iSag, 1861, 1874); E. Baehrens, Com- 
mentary (1885); R. Ellis, Commentary- (1889), Text (O.C.T. 1904); 
W. Kroll (1929). Translations: J. Cranstoun (1867); T. Martin 
(1875); F. W .Cornish (Loeb, 1913); Sir W. Marris (1924); F. A. 
Wright (1926). Other literature: L. Schwabe, Quaestiones Catul- 
Uanae {1862); A. Couat, £tude sur C. (1875); G. Lafaye, C. et set 
modllcs (1894); T. Frank, C. and Horace (1928): A. L. Wheeler, 
C. and the Traditions of Ancient Poetry (U.S.A. 1934); E. A. Have- 
lock, Lyric Genius of C. (1939). A. M. D. 

CATULLUS (2), a well-known Neronian mime-writer 
(Juv. 8. i8s ff., 13. Ill ; Mart. 5. 3°. 3), whose lost works 
include a noisy piece PJiasma (The Ghost) and a realistic 
one, Laureolus, in which the crucifixion of a notorious 
bandit was staged (Mart. Spect. 7. 4; Suet. Calig. 57; 
Joseph. AJ 19. I. 13). j. w. D. 

CATULUS (i), Gaius Lutatius, was consul in 243 
B.c. when Rome determined to renew naval warfare 
against Carthage. His great service was his decision to 
attack when a Carthaginian fleet appeared off Aegates 
Insulae (W. Sicily) ; there he terminated the First Punic 
War by a naval victory, 10 March 241. He negotiated 
peace tenns with Hamilcar. H. H. S. 

CATULUS (2) Quintus Lutatius {cos. 102 b.c.), an 
Optimate leader and the first of his family to reach the 
consulship for over a century, became one of the chief 
men of the State. He was, however, defeated three times 
in his candidature for the consulship, during the coalition 
of Equites and Democrats; his successful rivals were C. 
Atilius Serranus, 106 b.c.; Cn. Mallius, 105; C. Flavius 
Fimbria, 104. As Marius’ colleague in the consulship in 
102 Catulus failed to prevent the entry of the Cimbri 
into Italy: he had awaited them near Verona, and was 
forced back into the plains, but avoided a decisive battle. 
In loi, with Marius, he destroyed the Cimbri at Ver- 
cellae: according to surviving accounts, Catulus’ army 
bore the brunt of the fighting. Catulus was active against 
Satuminus in 100. He served in the Social War. Having 
been proscribed by the Marians in 87, he committed 
suicide. 

An aristocrat of the highest education and culture, 
Catulus had close connexions with the Scipionic circle, 
and succeeded Laelius Sapiens as a centre of culture 
(Cic. Tttsc. s. 56). He thus became a linlr between that 
circle in its latest phase and its most brilliant intellectual 
descendant, Cicero. Like Scipio Aemilianus, he com- 
bined military, political, and literary prestige, though the 
group of figures around him, such as Antipater of Sidon 
and Archias, Furius of Antium, Q. Roscius, and Valerius 
Aedituus, were rather representative of literature. His 
learned frcedman Lutatius Daphnis, originally bought 
for 700,000 sesterces, was, Suetonius tells us {Gram. 3), 
jokingly called ‘Pan’s darling’ by the Laevius Melissus 
whom some identify with Laevius (q.v.), author of an 
Erotopaegnia, and others consider non-existent (F. Lam- 
mert, Hcrnies Ixii (1927), 251-3). BQttner’s contention 
that Porcius Licinus (q.v.) belonged to tlic Scipionic 


circle in Catulus’ time is unlikely in view of Porcius’ 
biased verses on Terence’s relation to his patrons 
(D’Alton, Roman Literary Theory and Criticism (1931), 
64). As a philosopher, Catulus was according to one 
source (Cic. Acad. Pr. 2. 148) an Academic-Sceptic of the 
school of Cameades, according to another {De Or. 3. 182) 
a Peripatetic. He composed speeches, among them a 
funeral.oration on his mother Popillia — the first instance 
of a Roman woman so honoured. The charm and purity 
of his style are often praised by Cicero, who introduced 
him as a character in the De Oratore. Cicero eulogizes 
his fine pronunciation of Latin, while his command of 
Greek won the admiration of the Greeks themselves. He 
wrote a memoir on his ovra consulship in a charming 
Xenophontean style, which has probably coloured our 
accounts of the period. A work communis (-«) historia 
{-ae) is attributed to him, apparently a popular treat- 
ment of myths and local legends similar to Timaeus’ 
Koival iaroplat. We know further of two erotic epigrams. 
In one, imitating a theme of Callimachus, the author 
declares his desire to recapture his lost soul that lus 
beloved Theotimus possesses, but fears that if he does 
so he may lose his body too. The other epigram ad- 
dresses the actor Roscius. 

Cf. Molcovati, OKF ii, 66 f., 154 f. ; W. Morel, FPL 43 ; R. 
Buttner, P. Licinus u. der litterarische Kreis des Q. Lutatius Catulus 
(1893). M. H. and L. R. P. 

CATULUS (3), Quintus Lutatius {cos. 78 b.c.), opposed 
the subversive intrigues of his colleague Lepidus (q.v. 2) 
and finally defeated him outside the walls of Rome. In 70 
Catulus acted as index at the trial of Verres, and shortly 
afterwards he became princeps senatus in all but name and 
title. As the recognized leader of the conservative party he 
opposed the proposals of Gabinius (q.v. 2 ; 67) and Manili- 
us (q.v. 2 ; 66). In 65 he held the censorship with Crassus 
(q.v. 4), ljut the divergence between their, aims led to 
stalemate (Plut. Crass. 13). His defeat by Caesar in the 
pontifical election of 63 tvas a bitter blow^ to him. He 
died in 61 or 60. 

Catulus was a ‘conservative’ who was not blind to the 
faults of the Senate (Cic. Verr. 1. I 5 ._ 44 )- He was 
neither a brilliant general nor an outstanding orator; but 
his steadiness and his integrity were universally acknow- 
ledged (Cic. Leg. Matt. 17. 51 5 Sest. 47. loi). 

Sources: scattered references in Cicero; Plutarch’s Lives of 
Pompey, Crassus, Caesar, and Cato; Appian, 'BCiv. bk. i and 
(after 68 B.c.) Dio, bks. 37-8. J. M. C. 

CAUCASUS. For long the Greeks knew only the name 
and great size of this range. Herodotus describes it as a 
vast high mountain with many primitive peoples, skirting 
the west side of the Caspian, and he knew of the Derbent 
pass. Others believed that it contained many lakes and 
large rivers. Alexander mistook the Hindu-Kush for 
part of the Caucasus, thus causing some confusion in 
Greek literature. Not much more was learnt until 
Pompey subdued the Iberi {see iberia). Strabo could give 
details of the Caucasus — a well-wooded barrier between 
the two seas and connected with the Armenian heights 
and Mt. Taurus; he described the customs of the natives 
and their use of snow-shoes and hides w’hich served as 
toboggans. No accounts surv'ive of subsequent dis- 
coveries. 

Strabo ii, esp. pp. 499-506; Ptol. Geog. 5. 9. 14, 15. E. H. W. 
CAUDEX, see CLAUDIUS (5). 

GAUDINE FORKS, the narrow defile where a Roman 
army was trapped by, and surrendered to, Gavius Pon- 
tius (q.v.), 321 B.c. (Livy 9. 2-6). It lay in the territory 
of the Caudini Samnites, somewhere between Capua and 
Beneventum, but cannot be certainly identified. The 
Arienzo-Arpaia valley, the traditional site, contains the 
significantly named hamlet Forcliia, but seems too small; ' 
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an objection that applies also to the valley between S. 
Agata do’ Goti and Moiano. The plain bettveen Arpaia 
and Montesarcluo, although large enough, docs not fit 
Livy’s description. 

See E. T. Salmon, 1929, 12 and the literature there cited. 

E. T, S. 

CAUPONES, sec COM.MERCE, para. 7. 

CAVALRY, see armies, auxilia. 

CAVES, SACRED. It would appear that Greek cave- 
sanctuaries mostly belong either to prc-HcIlcnic cults or 
to Oriental importations: an exception is perhaps the 
cave-shrines of the Nymphs, common from Homer (Od. 
t3_-347 ff-) on. The most famous is that of Zeus on Mt. 
Dicte in Crete (cave of Psychro, Nilsson, Minoan- 
My'camcau Religion, 393). This was vaguely remembered 
as his birthplace and belongs to the cult of the Cretan 
god identified with him. Hardly less celebrated was the 
cave of Trophonius at Lebadca (Famcll, Hero-Culls, 21 ; 
description, Paus. 9. 39. 5 ff.). Here tlie date of the cult 
is unknown. In Italy, one of the most celebrated holy 
eaves was the Lupercal on the Palatine, where the Luperei 
met for their ritual (see Platner-Ashby, 321). This is 
undoubtedly old, but we have no reason to suppose the 
ceremony prc-Italic. Of imported cults in both coun- 
tries, that most closely connected with caves, or artificial 
underground vaults, was Mithraism {see mithras). 

For Cybele nnd eaves, cf. L. Robert, M/langes Hides (1034), 
795 IT.; A. J. Festugiire, Rev. Bill, xliv (1935), 382 f. H. J. R. 

CEDES of Thebes, pupil of Philolaus the Pytliagorean, 
and later of Socrates, plays an important part in the 
discussions in the Phaedo, and in the Crito is represented 
as one of those who were prepared to spend money in 
helping Socrates to escape from prison. The extant 
dialogue (probably belonging to the ist c. a.d.) called 
Kcpr)Tos Qrjpalov Tllva^ makes no pretence to be by 
Socrates’ friend, and has been ascribed to him by a mere 
error. It presents an eclectic doctrine wliich irt spite of its 
P>'thagorean setting owes more to Plato, Aristotle, and 
the Stoics than to the Pythagoreans. 

Ed. K. Pracchtcr (1893). 102. W. D. R. 

CECROPS {Kenpoip), mythical first king of Athens 
(though Actaeus is sometimes c.alled first king), was a 
child of the Attic soil, though some late writers said that 
he was of Egyptian or Cretan origin. Sometimes it is 
said that his father was Hephaestus. As an indication of 
his autochthonous origin Cccrops is often represented 
as of serpent shape below the w.aist. By Aghauros or 
Agraulos, daughter of Actaeus, he had three daughters, 
Pandrosos, Herse, and Aglauros II. He was succeeded 
upon the throne by Cranaus. According to some writers 
there were two .Cecropcs who had ruled in Athens, the 
second being a son of Ercchthcus. 

Among late writers Cccrops had the reputation of 
having been a great benefactor of mankind. The story 
that he had instituted monog-amy among men had its 
origin in a rationalistic interpretation of his double 
nature. He was also credited with the institution of 
burial of the dead and with the invention of writing. 
During his reign the contest of .Athena nnd Poseidon for 
possession of Athens tool: place, and in some accounts 
he was Judge of the contest. In a .'mall structure on the 
Acropolis at the south-west comer of the Erechtheum 
the Athcni.ms saw the tomb of Cccrops. 

Ancient .cenre,; Fur. /ns US'! f.: Apeg-'J. 3. 577 fl,: Vivt. 
t. <. 3: tch-:!. Ar. /'.'c-'. 773. .Str.Tcrn Ii’rmtutc: C. Re! cn. 
<7rwAj/.-/-f llriJeKt-.je (19:0). 137-9; H. J. Re*?, //u — rf 
Greek A!} :.kelcey (1928), 2M t. J- T— I • 

CEIONIUS, see \tmss. 

CEIJIENO, see tuttryiA!:. 


CELER, see mctei,lus (9), 

CELSUS (i) ALBINOVANUS, a friend of Horace 
(Epist. I. 3. 15-20; 8. i) and author of poems in which 
he showed himself too free a borrower. 

CELSUS (2), Aulus Con\Ta.Tus, under Tiberius (a.d. 
t4“37). wrote an encyclopaedia comprising agriculture, 
medicine, military science, rhetoric, and probably philo- 
sophy and jurisprudence (see EXCYCi.0PAr.Dic tXAnxiNn). 
Apart from a few fragments of the other sections only the 
mcdic.-i] books arc preserved. The work, dealing with the 
whole of medicine, is most important for the reconstruc- 
tion of Hellenistic doctrines. The introduction outlines 
briefly but admirably the history of medicine up to the 
author’s time. Cclsus, a layman, writing for his own 
instruction and that of other laymen, selected with sound 
judgement his material from difTcrent sources (see 
suncEnv, p.ara. ?)._ In philosophy he w.ts a follower of 
the Sextii; in medicine he Wiis influenced most strongly 
by Themison. The Latin of Cclsus, the ‘Cicero medi- 
corum’, became the model of Renaissance writing when 
his book, almost unnoriced in antiquity and in the Middle 
Ages, was rediscovered and printed at a verj- early date. 

BlDLIOCnAPIIY 

Tnxr: F. Marx, CML i (1915); test criticism, H. Lj'nnbj', Text- 
kritiska studier till Celsus' Afedicina (G5ichcre, 1931). 

Trasslatios: with text, Locb; James Greivc 11756). 

LlTtnATtmr: Cclsus’ book not based on one Greek original, O. 
Temkin, Bull, of^ the Inst, of the Hist, of Afed. 1935; opposite 
theories summarlacd, Man, I.c. Ixxlv; M. Weliniann, elrch. f. 
Grids, d. Altd. 1925; Cclsus as philosopher, A. Dyrog, Uh. AUu. 
1939. General: J. llbcrg, Neste Jahrb. 1907; VVcilmnnn, PH’ iv. 
1273. I.. E. 

CELSUS (3), Publius Juventius, a distinguished Ro- 
man jurist, was bom before a.d. 77, praetor 106 or 107, 
legatus of Thrace, twice consul (tltc second time 129), 
member of Hadrian’s consilium. He was chief of the 
school of Proculians and successor to his father, Juventius 
C., in this position. Probably his disciple, he surpassed 
the father considerably. Author of Epistulae, Cominen- 
tarii, Quacstiones, and of c.xcclicnt, cliiefly c.nsuistic 
Digesta (in 39 books) — a later work, written probably 
after the new redaction of the Edict under Hadrian. 
Cclsus had a profound knowledge of the earlier literature, 
which he often cites, but he is not seldom a severe and 
even rude critic of other jurists’ views, being himself an 
independent -spirited thinker. His constructions arc 
original; bis langu.agc is clear nnd as independent as bis 
mind : no jurist’s vocabulary is so rich in cutting expres- 
sions ns his. 

F. Stella Meranca, Ir.tomo cifratr.sr.rr.ti di Celso (1915). A. V. 

CELSUS (4), author of the first comprehen'ive philo- 
sophic.al polemic against Christianity, the ’AAsjOrjs Aoyoe, 
written c. A.d. 178-S0, of which the greater p.-irt is quoted 
in Origen’s Contra Celtum; nnd of a book of advice to 
converts from Christianity. Cclsus wrote from the 
standpoint of a Greek and a Platonist, hut put certain 
objections to Christianity in the mouth of Jews in Egv'pt 
familiar with the Lo.gos-thcorj'. The 'AP.rilijr Aoj'op is 
import.-mt evidence for tl-.c knowledge of, and attitude 
towards, th.e Chri*.ti.snity of the Greek world; it slsov.'s 
knowledge of Gnostic reels ns well as of the 'Great 
Church’. Celsus’ criticism became pan of t.he m.nterisl 
for the Neoplatonic polemic against Ch.ris'.i.iriity. 

pn'ti!. iS.'s’.O. GiTci-Tirr, O9J6). V.', I). R. 

CELSUS, see alto .nirt-sTiuj (3), 

Cm-TIBERIANS, a powerful people of north eennsl 
Spain. Hie name should lie interpreted s-i proaf «>f xrt 
intrusion of IlMrri.ans into terri'or;.’ once h'-fd by Crlt! 
(Schulten, op. cit. infra), A rninglint; of tV.'d sr.d of 
fultures rc-uahed, but the Ccer.bir.itiin was dorr.inintly 
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Iberian. The poverty of the country dictated a simple 
life. Possibly the most valuable and certainly the most 
valued possession was the military equipment of the 
individual. The Hispanic (Iberian) sword, which became 
standard equipment for the Roman legionary, attained 
its best form and quality in Celtiberian workshops. 
The most dramatic events of their long struggle with 
Rome (intermittently from 195 to 133 b.C. : first Celti- 
berian War 181-179, second 153-151, third or Numan- 
tine 143-133) are concerned with Numantia (q.v.), the 
most important town of Celtiberia. Even after the Celti- 
beri were conquered their influence persisted. The 
comb and mantilla of nineteenth-century Spain have 
been traced to Celtiberian originals. 

A. Schulten, Numantia, 4 vols. (Munich, 1914-31'); a completely 
documented introduction (i. 1-160) describes the land and people 
of Celtiberia. For a different view of Celtiberian origins, see P. 
Bosch Gimpera, Etnologia de la Peninsula Ibdrica (1932). J. J. Van N. 

CELTS, a name applied by ancient writers to a popula- 
tion group occupying mainly lands north of the Mediter- 
ranean region from Galicia and Ireland in the West to 
Galatia in the East. Their unity is recognizable by com- 
mon speech and common artistic tradition, (r) Dialects 
of Celtic are still spoken (Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 
Brittany), or are attested by inscriptions, quotations, and 
place-names in this area. The language seems closely 
aldn to the Italian group, showing like it a division 
between ‘q’ and ‘p’ renderings of the velar guttural. The 
significance of this division is still obscure. (2) The 
artistic imity is expressed in the LaTfene style (called from 
the Swiss tj’pe-site), which appears c. 500 B.C. It derived 
principally from living Italo-Greek styles, but archaic 
Hellenic motives which had survived in a Villanovan 
backwater are also noticeable, as well as eastern influences 
conveyed by way of Scytlua. Out of these chronologically 
and regionally different borrowings the Celts evolved a 
very idiosyncratic art of swinging, swelling lines, at its 
best alive and yet reposeful. 

2. This Celtic culture obviously flowed over earUer 
cultural regions, and the origin of the Celts is still un- 
certain, not least because the La T^ne style appears some- 
what catastrophically, and its relations to the preceding 
Hallstatt artistic phase are difficult to determine. It is 
generally supposed that a Celtic diflrusion from southern 
Germany was part of the general migrations induced by 
worsening climatic conditions in the later Bronze Age. 
Bosch Gimpera sees the earliest Celtic movement in an 
invasion of Catalonia(c. 900 B.C.) ; subsequent movements 
overflowed France and north-west Spain. Celts may 
have reached the British islands in the later Bronze Age ' 
(c. 900), and the Hallstatt invasions of the sixth century 
and later were fairly certainly Celtic. Southward the 
Celts penetrated Italy, sacking Rome in 390; eastward 
they penetrated into Bohemia (Boii), descended the 
Danube, and raided Delphi (279). Another band crossed 
the Hellespont (278), and founded a State (Galatia), 
where Celtic was still spoken in the fifth century a.d. 

3. The ancients knew the Celts as fierce fighters and 
superb horsemen, and noticed the savagery of their 
religious rites conducted by the priesthood, the Druids, 
who derived their doctrine from Britain. But Celtic 
political sense was weak, and they were crushed between 
the migratory Germans and the power of Rome, to be 
ejected (e.g. from Bohemia and south Germany), or more 
or less assimilated (as Belgae, q.v.) by the former, and 
conquered outright by the latter. Only in the far West 
did a vital Celtic culture persist, to borrow again from the 
Mediterranean, and to flower in works of art such as the 
Book of Kells, and of the spirit, as in the achievement of 
the Celtic saints, Columbanus, Gallus, and Aidan. 
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C. E. S. 

CENOMANI, Gauls, reputed to be Aulerci, who estab- 
lished themselves in Cisalpine Gaul c. 400 B.C. (Polyb. 2. 
17; Strabo 5. 216). Their territory lay around Lake 
Garda. Chief towns: Brixia and probably Verona and 
Bergomum (Livy 5. 35). The Cenomani usually sup- 
ported Rome, e.g. in 225 B.C. against Boii and Insubres 
and in 218 against Hannibal (Polyb. 2. 23, 24, 32; Livy 
21. 5s). In 200, however, they joined Hamilcar, but were 
quickly subjugated and romam'zed, disappearing from 
history (Livy 31. 10; 32. 30). In 49 B.C. Gallia Trans- 
padana, including the Cenomani district, obtained Roman 
citizenship. For bibliography see Cisalpine Gaul. 

E. T. S. 

CENSOR (cf. censere, to estimate) was the title of a 
Roman magistrate who, although lacking imperium and 
the right to an escort of lictors, nevertheless possessed 
great authority, since he controlled public morals and 
supervised the leasing of public areas and buildings. 
The censorship was probably instituted c. 443 b.c. as 
a patrician and civil magistracy, in order to make up and 
maintain the official list of citizens, or census (q.v.). If a 
citizen was found guilty of suppressing or delaying 
information about his status and property, the censors 
(who always numbered two, in obe^ence to the principle 
of -collegiality) were empowered to take judicial pro- 
ceedings against him. The enrolment of the population, 
which generally took place in spring (probably in May), 
ended in a religious ceremony called lustrum ('cleansing’, 
see lustration). Originally this ceremony was held 
quinto quoque anno, i.e. every four years, but from 209 
B.c. onwards the formula was taken to mean every five 
years, and the interval between two celebrations was 
called a lustrum. The censors entered their office in 
early spring and the tenure lasted for eighteen months, 
the rewsed roll being issued twelve or fifteen months 
after their appointment. This registration took place in 
a special building in the Campus Martius. The eqmtum 
census, i.e. the making up of the list of those liable to 
cavalry service, was held in the Forum. The censors 
had the right of striking off the names of those who had 
given false statements, or who no longer merited the 
privilege of fighting as knights, owing to unbecoming 
behaviour at home or on military service, for bad 
administration of provinces, public property, and the 
like. 

The censorship became accessible to the plebeians 
at the latest in 351 b.c., and one of the Leges Pttbltliae 
of 339 declared that at least one censor must be a 
plebeian, although two collegiate plebeian censors were 
not elected until 131. The power of the censors reached 
its zenith in the third and second centuries, largely owing 
to the Lex Ovinia (c. 312 B.C.), which empowered the 
censors to keep the senatorial rolls and revise them 
periodically, a function previously fulfilled by the consuls : 
they were to strike off such senators as had not observed 
the ordo magislratuum or had acted against law and public 
morality. 'The authority of the censorship was greatly 
reduced by Sulla and, ^though down till the Augustan 
age several distinguished citizens still filled the office, 
yet the censorship was doomed, and was rendered a dead 
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letter when Domitian appointed himself censor for life. 
Thereafter other officials were entrusted with the cen- 
sorial functions. 

Mommsen, Rom. Staalsr. ii’. i, 334 ff.; J. W. Kubitschek, PIT, 
«.v.; n. F. Jolowicz, Hist. Introduction to the Study of Roman Lase‘ 
(>93?). 3f'f. 50 fl-: A. Klotz, Rii. Mus. 1939; U. V. Cram, //arc. 
Stud. 1940 (fasti). I>. T. 

CENSORINUS (3rd c. a.d.), a Roman grammarian, 
(Prise. I. 4. 17) wrote Dc Accentibtts (lost), and a 'De Die 
Natali uolumen illustrc’ (Sid. Apoll. Carm. 14 (Epist. § 3)), 
which is preserved. It is dedicated to Q. Caercllius on 
his fortj'-ninth birthday in a.d. 238. The parade of 
erudition is affected. The first part deals with human 
life from birth to death, and the influence of the planets; 
the second witli time and its divisions, apparently an 
abstract of Varro, Antiquitates rerttm httmanarttm, bks. 
14-19. In the archetype MS. the last pages were lost 
as well as the beginning of an enc>'clopacdic work which 
was copied along with it, and has been quoted (since L. 
Carrion’s edition, Paris, 1583) as fragmerttum Censorini. 

Editions; O. Jalm (1845); F. Hultsch (1867); J. Cholodniak 
(1889). On sources (Suetonius, etc.), Schanz-Hosius-KrO[:er, 
Gtsch. rSm. Lit. iii (1922). G. C. R. 

CENSUS, a national register which was prepared at 
Rome from the time of the kings for taxation and mili- 
tary service. The holding of a census was at first the 
duty of the king, then of the consuls, and from 443 n.c. 
of the censors (q.v.). A census was normally held at 
intervals of five years. The citizens were registered in 
tribes and distributed into five classes according to their 
wealth: each class was subdivided into seniorcs and 
itmiores. They were required to state their full name and 
age and the amount of their property {Lex Ittlia Mttni- 
cipalis, 14s). The names of women and children were 
not included in the census, but parents gave information 
about their families (Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 4. 15). Under 
the later Republic the census was taken very irregularly, 
but it was revived by Augustus, who held it three times 
{Mon. Anc. 8). The last regular census was held in Italy 
by Vespasian and Titus: it had come to be unnecessary 
here, as Italians had become exempt from direct taxation 
and normally from compulsory military servnee. The 
taking of a census was concluded with a religious puri- 
fication {see UJshiATios). In the Lex Julia Municipalts 
the chief magistrates of Italian towns arc ordered to take 
a census simultaneously with the holding of one in Rorne, 
and this must have been done earlier in communities 
possessing Roman citizenship (sec Livy 29. 15). 

In some provinces, c.g. Sicily (Cic._ Verr. 2. 131), a 
local census was held even in Republican times, but it 
was not till the reign of Augustus tliat the census was 
org-nnized by the Imperial Government.^ Information 
could be easily acquired in the municipalized senatorial 
provinces. Augustus w.as well informed by 7 D.c. about 
the wealtli of tlic people of Gyrene {SEG ix. i. 8). But 
new machinery had to be set up in the more back- 
ward prorinccs, where organized city life did not exist. 
A census was held in Gaul in 27 n.c., a.d. 14 and 61, 
and the census held in Judaea after its annexation in the 
governorship of Quirinius is famous. Most of tlie in- 
scriptions referring to officials of the census come from 
imperial prorinces. TIic governor was_ normally respon- 
sildc and records the fact in his inscriptions, but many 
other men of senatorial and later of equestrian rani; were 
concerned with the mat ter (/LS iii. Index, p. 35t),8ndun. 
important officials were entrusted with the duty in partic- 
iiLr districts, e.g. Q. Acmilius Secundus, who when 
prefre* of a cohort conducted tbecensvisof Apamea under 
Quirinius {ILS 2683). Tlte census-return included full 
details of tlie character and extent of cultisutcd land md 
the number of skives owned 4. *5- 4), ttnd of other 
forms of pmpercy. This information was ncce:s-'-ary to 
th.ose rcsponjible for Icsying tlie tn.y.tSt.'m sc.t and 


tributum capitis. It was probably the dutj’ of governors 
to keep the register up to date, but no regular census- 
period seems to have been prescribed. 

A. H. J. Grccnidge, Roman PubUc Life (1901), 221 ft., 4:9 ff. 

G. n. s. 

CENTAURS, a tribe of wild, bcast-like monsters 
usually thought of as having the upper part of a human 
being and the lower part of a horse. Centaurs live in 
woods or mountains of Elis, Arcadia, and Thessaly, In 
the Iliad they are described as ‘beasts’ {<{>Tjpcs’, and cf. 
Od. 21. 303). Possibly the conception of horsc-slinped 
cent.aurs originated with the horse-breeders of Thessaly. 
Myths of Centaurs must be very old, since they occur 
in Homer, in late Mycenaean, and in early orientalizing 
art. For the Grcete Centaurs arc representative of wild 
life, animal desires, and barbarism. They arc lustful and 
over-fond of wine. Their fight against the Lapiths, 
whose king Peirithous invited Centaurs to his marriage 
{ 11 . I. 262; 2. 742: Od. 21. 29s ff.; [lies.] Sc. 178 ff.) is 
famous. Either one (Eurytion) or several Centaurs at- 
tempted to rape the Lapith women. In the ensuing 
fray the Centaurs were routed, although they killed the 
invulnerable Cacneus. Heracles had a clash with Cen- 
taurs when he visited the Centaur Pholus. Attracted by 
tlie smell of wine, Centaurs assailed Heracles with rocks 
and stones, but were beaten back with fire-brands and 
arrows and fled to Cape Malea. 

Individual Ccnt.aurs have myths of their own. Nc.ssu3 
offered to carry Dcianira across the river Euenus 
and then attempted to rape her (Archilochus in Dio 
Chrys. 60). Heracles killed him with his sword or with 
arrows. 'Phis scene is a great favourite with archaic 
vase-p.iintors. Before Ncssus died he gave to Dcianira 
the garment which later caused the death of Heracles 
(Soph. Track.). Chiron is the wise and kind old medicine- 
man among the Centaurs. He is of divine origin, son of 
ICronos and Philyra (Apollod. i. 9; Phcrccyd. in schol. 
Ap. Rhod. I. 554), well versed in medicine {II. 4. 219) 
and other arts, and educates divine children and heroes, 
Achilles, Asclcpius, and Jason. He also helps Pclcus to 
woo Thetis {Cypria fr. 2; Apollod. 3. 170). Chiron had 
a cult in Thessaly. 

The Centaurs arc sometimes children of Ixion (q.v.), 
but in Pindar the offspring of Centaunis, son of Ixion 
and Nephclc, who mated with marcs near Mt. Pciion 
(Find. I'yth. i. 36). 

In art, the earliest Centaurs brandish boughs or hunt. 
The Ncssus episode appears in the seventh century n.c. 
(J. M. Cook, BSA 1934-5. tpt). The fight with the 
Lapitlis occurs on the famous Franfois vase and in 
sculpture on the pediment of the temple of Zeus in 
Olympia. Later, Centaurs Join the Dionysiac thiasns 
and arc so shown on Roman funeral reliefs. (Cf. Nonnus, 
Dion. 14. 49, 143. J93O 

I’, V. C. tlsur. Ctnimjrt in Ancient Art (1912): J. I'. tJsrrUrn, 
Pret. to the Study of Greek Rrlip-^n (192:), 3S0; 1 ’. 

Glotta J919: if. Psyr.e. Setroearinthia (X932). G. /.}. A. If. 

CENTO. I. Gnng:. A patchsvork {en-.ta, a patch'-vork 
clo.ik) of existing verses, .sometimes hu.morous in inten- 
tion, sometimes not. Trygaeus’ improve .ition at Ar. 
Pa.v 1090-4 is an early example, and in the I'rcgs(tzfi4 ff., 
1285 ff., and 1309 ff.) the cento is prested into the service 
of literary criticism. Ludan (.SJwp. jy) men:io;;<i a ‘very 
funny song’, made of a medley of I Icvi'xl, sSnzcrtnn, and 
Pin«.ir. Cf. c!«o PjI. ix. 3S1-2. 
were compo'eti in Hvrantinc tirr.w, e.r. by the l’mr're*s 
Eudocia in the fifth crntiiry .s.ii, M.any pjrrwfir'!. c.g. 
the i.nc rf Homer ountcii by Di'v Ci:ryt<''!ont i.n Or, ts 
(sec Brandt, G-rpute, ep. grace, tudih., pp. JCOJk) 
arc virtually centos. 
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II. Latin. In Latin, cento-making originated when an 
age fertile in perversity began to look for amusement in 
Virgil. Lines from his poems, learned by heart in school, 
were strung together to form a new whole, ‘de inconexis 
continuum, de diuersis unum, de seriis ludicrum’ 
(Ausonius, Cent. Nupt., praef.). Such works were the 
Medea of Hosidius Geta, a contemporary of Tertullian, 
the anonymous De Alea, and Ausonius’ Cento Nuptialis, 
written at Valentinian’s request c. a.d. 368, an unpleasant- 
ly clever poem whose preface clearly explains the author’s 
method and purpose. 

Parody gave way to demonstrations of Virgil’s ‘anima 
naturaliter Christiana’. In the fourth century, the 
poetess Proba wrote biblical history in cento form; 
Pomponius modelled his Tityrtts on the first Eclogue. 
Other centos are the De Incarnatione Verb! (formerly 
attributed to Sedulius) and the De Ecclesia, in which the 
author (probably Mavortius, author also of a ludicium 
Paridis) deprecates the title ‘Maro lunior’. In 494 Pope 
Gelasius decreed ‘centimetrum de Christo, Vergilianis 
compaginatum uersibus, apocryphum’. 

References in Isidore show continued interest in 
cento; it reappears in Columban(6th c.], 'Waldram(9th 
c.), and in the tenth-century Ecbasis Captivi, although 
other authors besides Virgil are now drawn upon. 

Baehrens, PLM iv. igi ff.; O. Delepierrc, Tableau de la litUra- 
lure du centon (London, 1874-3); D. Comparetti, Virgilio net 
Medio Evo, 1872; revised ed. vol. i, 1937 (tr. E. F. M. Benecke, 
189s; rp. 1929), 53 f.; F. J. E. Raby, Christian Latin Poetry (1927), 
Secular Latin Poetry (1934); Schanz, Gesch. d. rom. Lit. iv. 1, ed. z 
(igt4), pp. 3r, 219 ff.; Manitius, Gesch. d. lat. Lit. dcs Mittelalters 
i. 185, 597, 618. R. G. A. 

CENTUMVIRI, a special court of justice in Rome, 
created not before 240 B.c. and probably about 150 b.c., 
for more important civil lawsuits, particularly for all kinds 
of vindicationes and for causae hereditariae (Jiereditath 
petitio, querella inofficiosi tcstamenti). The cetttumviri 
functioned only in the second stage of civil proceed- 
ings in place of the private units index', the procedure 
in iure in these cases was reserved for the magistrate as 
in normal proceedings. For each particular case allotted 
to the centumvirale indicium a special tribunal was selected, 
presided over firstly by a magistrate, later by a member 
of the Decemviral College (see VIGlNTlSEXVlRl), and com- 
posed of an unknown and rather numerous group of 
judges taken from the centumviral panel. It is noticeable 
that the whole college did not number a hundred persons, 
but 105 (three from each tribus), and later even 180. We 
do not know precisely for what reasons a matter was 
brought before the centumviri' it may be that the special 
importance of the case (for instance the high value of an 
inheritance) was decisive for this purpose, perhaps also 
a consideration of a procedural character, such as an 
agreement or a common petition of both the parties. 
The question whether the stage apud iudicem should 
come before the cetttumviri had to be settled in the 
preliminary proceedings in iure, because in such cases 
procedure by legis actio sacramento was prescribed even 
in later times, when the formulary procedure was other- 
wise obligatory. The practice of the centumviral courts 
had a great influence on the development of tlje Roman 
law of succession. A. B. 

CENTURIA was the smallest unit of the Roman legion. 
Each legion contained 60 centuries (see legion, para, i ; 

MANIPULUS). 

According to tradition, Servius Tullius founded a new 
political assembly based on the centuries. The real date 
of tliis reform is doubtful, and many scholars prefer the 
middle or the end of the fifth century b.c. The assembly 
consisted of 18 centuries of horsemen, 6 of which ■were 
called sex suffragia, and 170 centuries of foot-soldiers. 
The foot-soldiers were divided into five classes (q.v.) 
according to their census. The first class fell into 40 
centuries of iuttiores (between 17 and 45 years) and 40 of 


seniores (between 46 and 60) ; the second, the third, and 
the fourth into lo centuries of seniores and iuttiores 
apiece, and the fifth into 15 of -each category. Five 
centuries of non-combatants, including one of capite censi 
(proletarii), were attached; two of these centuries (of 
fabri) were apparently ranked with the first class. The 
age limit of sixty for the seniores disappeared in the cen- 
turies of the comitia. ^ 

Between 241 and 218 b.c. the distribution of the cen- 
turies underwent a reform about which Livy (i. 53. 12) 
and Cicero (Rep. 2. 22. 39) leave us uncertain, except 
to show that its object was to correlate the centuries and 
the local tribes, and that the first class was reduced to 
70 centuries. Some scholars hold that each class was now 
equally divided into 35 centuries of seniors and 35 of 
juniors ; but others hold that the number of the centuries 
remained fixed at 193. 

The name centuria was also used for the block of 100 
Heredia (little allotments, theoretically each of 2 iugera), 
w'hich was the unit for the delimitation of the ager 
publicus. 

See COMITIA. 

DDmaszewski and Kub'itschek, RIF iii. 1932. For the Servian 
classification, G. W. Botsford, The Roman Assemblies (1909), 66; 
A. Rosenberg, Untersuchungert sur romischen Zeniuripivetfassung 
(1911); P. Fraccaro, ‘La storia dell’ antichissimo esercito romano c 
I’cti deir ordinamento centuriato’, Atti II Congresso Studi Romani 
(1931) (fundamental); id. Athenaeum 1934, 57; G. De Sanctis, 
Riv. Fil. 1933, 289; A. Momigliano, Studia et documenta historiae 
ct iuris ii (1938), 309; H. H. Scullard, A History of the Roman 
World (1933), 448; H. Last, JRS ip4S, 31. For the reform of the 
third century, Rosenberg and Momigliano opp. cit., G. De Sanctis, 
Star. Rom. iii. i (1916), 376; P. Fraccaro, Studi in onore di P. Bon- 
fante (1929), 103. A. M. 

CENTURIO. The centurions were the principal pro- 
fessional officers in the Roman army. There were sixty 
in each legion. In the post-Marian army each of the ten 
cohorts had six centurions : pilus primus, pilus posterior, 
princeps prior, princeps posterior, hastatus prior, and 
hastatus posterior. Apart, however, from those of the 
first cohort there was little difference in rank among the 
six centurions of each cohort. Consequently^ a centurion 
was promoted from cohort to cohort, not infrequently 
with a change of legion, until he reached the first cohort. 
He had now entered the primi ordines, and inside this 
group a strict seniority was observed, with the post of 
primus pilus as the final honour. 

During the Republic centurions were selected from the 
common soldiers ; under the Principate some of them 
were ex cquite Romano, i.e. men who had started and then 
resigned an equestrian career, or ex-praetorians (evocati). 
They were attracted by high pay (fiv'e times that of the . 
praetorian soldier), and good prospects on retirement. 
See also primipilus. 

In the pre-Marian army the maniple (see manipulus) 
was commanded in battle by the centurion of the right- 
hand century; when the cohort (see COHORS) superseded 
the maniple each was probably commanded by its pilus 
prior centurion. 

Centurions are also found in the Auxilia and the 
Praetorians (qq.v.), but without the distinguishing titles 
of their legionary counterparts. 

H. Wcfieleben, Die Ranftordmmg der rCmisehcn Centurionen\ 
A. von Domaszcw'ski, Die Rangordnung des romiscJicn Hecres (1008); 
H. M. D, Parker, The Roman Legions (1928). H. M. D. P. 

CEPHALAS, CoNSTANTiNUS, a Byzantine Greek of the 
tenth century, compiled the great Palatine Anthology 
(q.v.) of Greek epigrams. Little is known of his personal- 
ity; he was one of the many industrious collectors, like 
‘Suidas’, who were setto work to preserve relics of classical 
antiquity by the learned emperor Constantine VII Por- 
phyrogennetos (912-59). G. H. 

CEPHALUS, a hero, apparently Attic. He is eponj-m 
of the Attic gaios KetftaXlSat (Hesych. s.v.), marries 
Procris (q.v.), and lives at Thoricus (Pherecydes, infra). 
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He has, however, connexions outside Attica, for he takes 
part with his hound in the hunt for the Teumessian 
vixen {see Amphitryon), in the Cyclic Epiconi (fr. 2 
Allen) ; he marries Clymene daughter of Minyas {Nostoi, 
fr. 4 Allen). His principal adventures are: (1) his affair 
with Eos (q.v.), first in Hesiod {Theog. 986), where their 
son is Phaethon the attendant of Aphrodite. Generally 
(e.g. Ov. Met. 7. 704, supported by much earlier evidence 
from art, sec Roschcr’s Lex. s.v.), she carries him off. 
(2) His jealousy of Procris. To test her, he stayed away 
for eight years, came back in disguise, and succeeded in 
obtaining her favours (schol. V on Od. ii. 321, citing 
Pherccydes). (3) Her jealousy of him, because he spent so 
much time hunting (Pherccydes, ibid., cf. Ovid, ibid. 
796 ff.). Learning that he was accustomed to call for a 
cloud, vc^e'Atj (Phcrcc.), or a breeze, anra (Ovid), to cool 
him, she supposed this the name of amistress, followed him 
in hiding, and was killed by his throwing-spear, which he 
flung at her supposing her to be a beast (tlic spear never 
missed, Ov., ibid. 683 ; further fanciful details of the 
legend, Hyg. Fab. 189). That Ccphalus was eponym of 
Ccphallcnia (Arist. in Etyni. Magn. 144. 26), is hardly 
more than a pun. His father is regularly Delon or 
Deioncus. H. j. r. 

CEPHEUS {Kr]<f)cvs:), name of four or five miThoIogical 
persons, the best-known being the father of Andromeda 
(q.v.). Though generally called an Ethiopian from 
Euripides on, he and consequently the whole legend 
are very variously located ; for particulars cf. Tiimpcl, in 
Roscher’s Lexihon ii. 1 109-13. H. J. R. 

CEPHISODORUS (i) (fl. e. 400 n.c.), writer of Old 
Comedy (IG ii’. 2325; Lys. 21. 4 KtjPiooSotui codd.). 
The MiTtAatj satirized the cVoipa Lais. 

FCG 1. 267 - 9 ; CAP i. 800 - 2 . 

CEPHISODORUS (2) of Thebes, pupil of Isocrates, 
wrote a history’ of the Sacred War and a treatise directed 
against Aristotle. 

FHG ii. 8s-6. 

CEPHISODOTUS (r), sculptor, Athenian, probably 
father of Praxiteles (q.v.), and a brother-in-law of 
Phocion. Pliny dates 372, probably by the Irene group. 
Selected works; 1. Irene and the infant Plutus, on the 
Areopagus (the Irene cult was introduced 375) ; marble 
copies at Munich, etc. (Winter, KB 293. 3). 2. Hermes 
with the infant Dionysus; attributed front likeness to 
Irene. 3. Dionysus ;marblc copies in the British Muscurn, 
etc. (Winter, KB 293. 4). 4. Hygieia; original head in 
Atlicns, copies in Mclehett collection, etc. Cephisodotus 
develops Phidian tradition, forerunner of Praxiteles. 

Ovtrbeck, 87S, 1137-43: B. Ashmole, BSR x. i. T. B. I— VV. 

CEPHISODOTUS (2), sculptor, Athenian, son of 
Praxiteles. Pliny dates 296 n.c. (inscription of 344-343. 
published ns signature of Cephisodotus, probably refers 
to dedicator). Selected works; i(wth his brother Timar- 
chus). Lycurgus and his sons, probably after Lycurgus’ 
death 323'. 2(withTimarchus). Menander, in the theatre 
at Athens, probably after Menander’s death, 291 ; copies 
of head at Boston, etc. (Winter, KD 320, 4). 3 (with 
Timarchus). Statues on the altar of the Asclepicum at 
Cos (Ilcroil. 4. 1-26); fragments has-e been discovered. 
4 (with Euthycrates, son of Lysippus). Anytc (fl. 284). 
S- Symplcgma (erotic group) in Pergamum. 0. Lcto, 
hater on the Pahatinc; reproduced on the Sorrento base. 
He continued the Praxitcic.an tradition into the third 
century. 

M. t'ft:.-*, 242. T. B. I- W, 

CEPHISSUS (AV^fo-ij), the name of ar-cnl ris-ers. the 

Wft known the Attic nnd the Boeotian 

Tlic Attic Cephit-sus vtaxi rise main river of the Piain cf 


Athens, gaUicring nil sources of tlic mountains around, 
and emptying itself into the bay of Ph.alerum; its water, 
divided into many trenches, irrigates the plain west of 
Athens (cf. Soph. OC 685). The Boeotian Cephissus 
springs from the northern Parnassus, near Lilaca, and 
watets the plains of Phocis and northern Bocotia, de- 
bouching into the lake Copais. 

Boltc, PW, s.v. ‘Kephissos*. V. E. 

CERBERUS, monstrous dog guarding the entrance to 
the lower world. According to Hesiod ( Theog. 3 1 1) C. is 
the son of Typhon and Echidna, has fifty heads and a 
voice like bronze. He is often referred to simply ns ‘the 
dog of Hades’. The canonical tj'pe of C., established in 
late archaic and classical literature and art (Eur. HE 611), 
shows him with three heads and mane or tail of snakes. 
C. is most frequently mentioned in connexion with the 
descent of Heracles to Hades (//. 8. 367; Apollod. 2. 5. 
12). With the permission of Hades Heracles dragged C. 
out of the lower world, showed him to Eurystheus, and 
then returned him to Hades. This episode is depicted 
with much gusto on the Caerctan hydriae in the Louvre 
and the Museo Villa Giulia (E. Pfuhl, Malerei und 
Zcichmmg der Grieehcn, pi. 36, fig. 154, and G. Q. 
Giglioli, Arte etrusca, 1934, pi. 128, 3). The same scene 
appeared on the Amyclacan throne (Paus. 3. j8 . 9, 
Frozer). 

S. Eitrcm, PW, s.v. ‘Kerberos’. G. M. A. U. 

CERCIDAS (c. 290-c. 220 n.c.), of Megalopolis, was 
friendly with Aratus of Sicyon, who sent him c. 226 to 
Antigonus Doson to ask the latter’s intervention on be- 
half of the Achaean League against CIcomcncs (Polyb. 
2. 48). In 222 before the battle of Sellasia C. is men- 
tioned as the leader of 1,000 men from Mcg.alopolis 
(I’olyb. 2. 65). Other authorities refer to C.’s success n.s 
a lawgiver, alluding probably to the restoration of libertj’ 
at Megalopolis after the tyranny of Lydiadas (235). An 
alternative description of C. as a Cretan (Diog. Laert. 6, 
76) may indic.ate his residence in the island during that 
tj-ranny. Outside politics, C. attained fame as a Cynic 
philosopher and poet. 

Works. Litcrarj’ sources have preserved only nine 
short fragments of C.’s verse. Of these one (fr. 14 1’owcll) 
is cited from the Iambi. It proves that the svork was in the 
choliambic or sc.szon metre and m.sy come from a diatribe 
against luxury. An attempt ha.s been made (by A. D. 
Knox, The First Greek Anthologist, 1922) to claim C. as 
the editor of an anthologj- of moralizing verse preserved 
in several p.spyri, and po.ssibly the author of some of the 
pieces written in scazons. But C.’s best-known work was 
ids Meliambi, i.c. poems lyrical in fomt, but satiric in 
content. Substantial remains, preserved in POxy. 1082, 
show th.it C. was a skilful and original metrist and a keen 
critic of soci.il conditions in hi.s d.iy. TJiough a member 
of the property-owning class, he m.ikcs himself in th«e 
poems the mouthpiece of the poor and opprc*‘=cd, and 
attteking the cult of wealth and its attendant view exhorts 
his fellows to mend their ways while there i.s yet time. In 
ins use of verse to inculcate the Cynic view of life and in 
his mixture of the earnest and the jmtin’g C. was clearly 
influenced by Crates of'^nithes, who^c example wars fol- 
lowed about the same time by Menippus of Gada.m 
(qq.v.): hut his opinions Jee.”.-! to have been formed 
chiefly by the ex.imp!c of the sect’s founder, Dhryr.f, 
to whom he p.-s\-5 a glowing tribute (ir. l), and by tile 
tcaclung of Binn (q.v.) the Boig.-sthrnitr. 'D-.e fo-eal!e<l 
'Dhtribc Style', 0/ v.hich Ilian is t!:c reputed fotmder, 
finds frcque.nt illustration in C.’s verte, but hr ermbmes 
with it other feature.-:, such w new and lengtisy com- 
pounds. which i!fri-.e ratlicr from the dit.hyiamb. OM 
Comedy, and Tirnon of Phlius. His skilful uir of ritx- 
tinns from linmer, cf w!r>re p’'<"try he ft ssid to hf.e 
Ixcn a warm admi.rer, and {n.-rii Earipides it in the Cyn.r 
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vein. The language of the Meliambi is a literary Doric 
■which avoids local peculiarities and pedantic consistency. 
See also iambic poetry, creek. 

Texts: J. U. Powell, Collectanea Alexandnna (1925), 201-19; 
A. D. ICnox, Herodes, Ccrcidas, and the Greek Choliambic Poets 
(I^eb, 1929), 190-238; E. Diehl, Antbologia Lyrica iii (1923), 
305-14. General literature: G. A. Gerhard, ‘Kerkidas (2)’, in PW 
ix. 294-308, also Phoinix von Kolophon (1909); J. U. Powell and 
E. A. Barber, New Chapters in the History of Greek Literature 
(1921), 1-12. ' E. A. B. 

CERCOPS OF MILETUS (? 6th c. b.c.), epic poet, to 
whom (or to Hesiod) is ascribed the , idcgimiiw (on the 
Dorian hero Aegimius who fought against the Lapithae). 

EGF 82-5. 

CEREALIS, see julius (4). 

CERES, an ancient Italian com-goddess, commonly 
identified in antiquity with Demeter (q.v.). Her name 
(Oscan Kerri-, see the 'Curse of Vibia’, Conway 130, i) 
suggests that of Cerus (‘in carmine Saliari Cerus manus 
intellegitur creator bonus’, Festus, p. 109, 7 Lindsay), 
but in cult she is found associated not ■with him but with 
Tellus Mater (q.v.). This is shown by the juxtaposition 
of their festivals (Fordicidia, to Tellus, 15 April; Cerialia, 
19 April) and the fact that the feriae sementiuae are cele- 
brated in January in honour of both (Ov. Fast. i. 657 ff., 
on which cf. Frazer). The occurrence of the Cerialia on 
the calendars and the existence of zfiamen Cerialis testify 
to the antiquity of Ceres’ cult at Rome, but her whole early 
history is extremely obscure, particularly her relations, if 
any, with non-Itafian (Greek) deities ; see, for some in- 
genious conjectures, Altheim, Terra Mater 108 ff. 

One of the many difficulties is to determine whether the 
rite of swinging attested by ‘Probus’ on Verg. G. i. 385-9 
as used at the feriae sementiuae is really, as he says, bor- 
rowed from the Attic altLpa (see erigone) or an indepen- 
dent development. Another is the question whether the 
long list of minor deities invoked by the oflnciant on the 
same occasion (Servius on G. i. 21) arises out of genuinely 
early ideas or is a relatively late priestly elaboration (see 
Rose in fRS iii (1913), 233 ff.). 

There is, however, no doubt that Ceres’ most famous 
cult, that on the Aventine (introduced 493 b.c.), is largely 
under Greek influence. She is there worshipped with 
Liber and Libera, the triad apparently representing the 
Eleusinian group of Demeter, Kore, and lacchus (but see 
Altheim, op. cit. 15 ff.). The temple became a centre of 
plebeian activities, was supervised by the plebeian aediles 
Cereris, and was connected with the ludi Ceriales which 
became a prominent feature of the Cerialia. To this 
Greek cult belongs also, no doubt, the annual festival 
conducted by the women in August, called Greek and an 
initiation by Cicero {Leg. 2. 21); also probably Ceres’ 
occasional association with the underworld (as in the 
‘Curse of Vibia’, above), the purely Roman goddess in 
this connexion being Tellus (as Li\y 8. 6. 10). See also 

MUNDUS. 

Wissowa, RK 191 ff., zgyS.; F. Altheim, A History of Roman 
Relision, passim. H. J. R. 

CERIALIS Caesius Rufus, Quintus Petillius {cos. 
stiff. A.D. 70, cos. II stiff. 74), a relative of Vespasian. 
Legate of Legio IX Hispana in Britain, he suffered a 
serious defeat in the revolt of Boudicca (61). With tlie 
, Flavian forces at the capture of Rome, he was sent to 
restore order in Gaul and the Rhineland. He won a 
battle at Rigodulum, captured the city of the Treveri, and 
then proceeded to deal with Civilis and Classicus : after 
confused fighting the latter capitulated (towards the end 
of 70). Cerialis was next appointed legate of Britain (71- 
4), in which command he shattered the power of the 
Brigantes and made extensive conquests in northern 
England (cf. Tac. Agr. 17). Nothing more is heard of 
liim after his second consulship. R. S. 


CERSOBLEPTES, a king of the Odrysae in south-east 
Thrace from 360 to 342 B.c. In the early part of his reign 
he was a rival of Athens for the possession of the Thracian 
Chersonese. Hampered by the presence of two pretenders 
to his throne, he ceded to the Athenians the whole penin- 
sula except the to'wn of Cardia (358-357). He subse- 
quently drew closer to Athens, under the threat of 
Macedonian aggression, but he did not obtain an alliance; 
and was excluded from the peace of 346. In the same 
year he capitulated to Philip of Macedon, and after a 
rebellion in 342 he was deposed. M. C. 

CERVIDIUS, see SCAEVOLA (5). 

CESTIUS (i) (EPULO), Gaius, tribime and praetor 
of the Augustan age ; among his heirs was M. Agrippa. 
A pyramid was erected on the Via Ostiensis as his tomb 
{ILS 917). 

PJR\ C 686. 

CESTIUS (2) PIUS, Lucius, Augustan rhetor, a Greek 
from Smyrna; a popular teacher distinguished for his 
conceit, his outspoken wit, and his dislilce of Cicero, to 
several of whose speeches he wrote answers (Sen. Controv. 
•jpraef. 8-9). 

CESTIUS (3) CALLUS, Gaius {cos. suff. a.d. 42), was 
legate of Syria from 63 (or 65) to 67. In 66 he marched 
into Palestine to restore calm, but failed to occupy Jeru- 
salem and on his withdrawal was defeated at Beth-horon. 
He died in 67. 

PIR‘, C 691. 

CETHEGUS, Gaius Cornelius, a Roman senator who 
conspired with Catiline. He was left in Rome with P. 
Lentulus Sura to murder the leading senators. He was 
condemned to death (63 b.c.). 

CETO, see gorgo. 

CEYX, in mytholo^, (i) long of Trachis, friend of 
Heracles, and father-in-law of Cycnus son of Ares ([He- 
siod], Sc. 354 ff.). (2) Son of the Morning Star; husband 
of Alcyone daughter of Aeolus (i) or (2). He and his wife 
were turned into the birds which bear their names (see 
Sir D’A. W. Thompson, Glossary^, s.w.) as punish- 
ment for calh’ng themselves Zeus and Hera (Apollod. i. 
52) ; or, he was drowned and she, finding his body, leaped 
into the sea and both were changed by the pity of the 
gods (Ov. Met. n. 410 ff.). H. J. R. 

CHABRIAS (d. 357 B.C.), a professional soldier -who 
after 390 b.c. fought successfully for Athens and for the 
rebellious kings of Cyprus and Egypt. He invented a 
useful method of defence against hoplites. After the 
naval victory over Sparta near Naxos (376) he gained 
many allies for the Athenian Confederacy, together with 
Timotheus (q.v.), whom he subsequently impeached. 
He was elected general- several times. Finally accused of 
treachery, but acquitted (after 366), he once more sup- 
ported an Egyptian king, 'Tachus, against Persia, together 
with old Agesilaus (q.v. ; 360). In 357 he fell at Chios, 
fighting gallantly. 

Nepos, Chabrias; Xen. Hell. 5. 1 ff.; Diod. 15. 29 IT. Cf. Prosop. 
Att. J5086. H. W. Parke, Greek Mercenary Soldiers (1933). V. E. 

CHAEREA, see CASsius (10). 

CHAEREMON (i), tragic poet of about the middle of 
the fourth century b.c., wrote a Centaur which Aristotle 
{Poet, i) calls ‘a rhapsody in which all metres were mixed’. 
The term ‘rhapsody’ may imply some affinity to epic 
poetry; his plays were better adapted for reading than for 
performance (Arist. Fit. 3.12) and indulged in far-fetched 
and artificial metaphors, some of which might almost be 
parodies of the style of Aeschylus, though others arc 
picturesque. Athenaeus’ description of him (13, p. 608 d) 
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os 'especially fond of flowers’ is supported by several 
fragments in which they are mentioned, and a passage 
from the Oencus shows some descriptive power and feel- 
ing for beauty of colour. A few epigrammatic and even 
cynical lines also survive. 

TGF 78i-<;2. A. \V. P.-C. 

CHAEREMON (2), a Stoic, teacher of Nero, wrote, 
inter alia, on astronomy, history, and grammar(2uV5cc7/xoi 
•napatrXriptDiiaTiKoi). Not extant. 

CHAEREPHON, of Sphettus in Attica, an enthusi- 
astic disciple of Socrates. He was banished by the 
Thirty Tyrants and returned with Thrasybulus in 403, 
but died before the trial of Socrates in 399. He is best 
known as having drawn from tlie Delphic oracle the 
saying that Socrates was the wisest of men ; the story is 
related both by Plato and by Xenophon, and there is no 
reason to doubt its truth. Suidas refers to works of 
Chaerephon, but these were early lost. 

PIP iii. 2028. W. D. R. 


CHAERIS, a pupil of Aristarchus, whose text of Homer 
he defended, wrote also a commentary on Pindar and 
Aristophanes, and a ypappiaTiicrj, all lost. 


CHAERONEA {Xaiptiveia), in the Cephissus valley, 
was the northernmost town of Boeotia. It was subject 
to Orchomenus in the fifth century. It owes its fame to its 
position on the tlirough route from northern Greece, and 
to the defeat of the Atlicnians and Thebans by Pliilip in 
338 B.C., which is commemorated by a colossal stone lion. 
In 86 Sulla won a decisive victory there over Mithridates’ 
armies. Plutarch was bom and lived at Chacronca, and 
kept alive its customs. 

N. G. L. Hammond, ‘The nvo liatdcs of Chacronca’, Klio xxxi 
(193S), 136 ff.; G, Sotcriades, Ath. Mitt, xxnii (tc/ojJi 3 °* tT,; xxx 
(1905), 113 ff. 'r.j. D. 

CHALCEDONj a Megarian colony, situated across 
the Bosporus at seven stadias distance from Byzantium, 
and now occupied by tlie suburb of Kadikuy. It w.as 
reputed to have been founded seventeen years before 
Byzantium, and Herodotus relates how the Persian gene- 
ral Megabazus called it the ‘city of the blind’ because its 
founders had failed to perceive the superior advantages 
of the site of Bj^zantium. S. C. 


CHALCIDICE, the southern projection of Macedonia, 
ending in the three promontories of Palicnc, Sitlionia, 
and Acte. Its population consisted of two tribes, the 
Chalcidians and tlie Bottiaei, who were closely related to 
the Greeks, and of settlers from Greco: proper (mostly 
from Chalcis and Erctria), who colonized the promon- 
tories in tlie seventh and sixth centuries. The principal 
Greek cities were Ohnthus and Potidaca (qq.v.) on the 
istlimus of Pallenc; Scione and Mendc on its sheltered 
south-west face; and Toronc on the south-west face of 
Sithonia. Chalcidicc in general supplied timber to 
Greece, and IHcnde exported wine. _ 

I'or protection against Macedonian expansion after the 
Persian Wars tlie Chalcidinn Greeks joined the Confedcr- 
nej' of Delos, but in 424 n.c. Olynthus and several other 
towns were freed from Atlieni-an control by Brasidas, and 
the remainder became independent in 404. Under the 
leadership of Olj-nthus the Chalddian cities now fonned 
a league which w.as extended to comprise the Macedonian 
town of Pella (c. 355). The league was disbanded after a 
siege of Olynthus by th.e Spartans (383-381), but was 
promptly rc-fortned. It joined the Second Athenian Con- 
fctletacv, but sc*on broS;e aw.iy, and fo became an easy 
prey to Philip of .Maccdon, who tnuisplantcd many o! its 
inhabitants and repcoplcd Cii.tlcn’.icc with Macedoni.an 


veterans. 

1;. ICrrttVn, CO xiit, 9;. \fy. A. P- 'Vri;, 
1919)- Fts s-fs ceVK' 


rise*. 




CHALCIS, the chief dty of Euboea (q.v.), commanding 
the narrowest part of the Euripus channel. In the eighth 
century B.c. Chalcis planted colonics in Sicily, and in the 
seventh on the north Aegean shores. It was a great manu- 
facturing and trading city, famous for its potterj- and 
metal-work, and was a successful rival with its neighbour 
Eretria for control of the Lclantinc plain ; but in 506 it 
was compelled to cede part of the plain to Athcni.an 
cleruchs. The city made common cause, however, with 
Athens during the invasion of Xerxes. She led a revolt 
of Euboea against Athens (446), but was defeated and 
became a tributary ally until 411. A member of the 
second Athenian Confederacy, from 350 she was a focus 
of Macedonian intrigues until 338, when, by imposing a 
Macedonian garrison, Phih’p II created here one of the 
three ‘fetters’ or ‘keys’ of Greece. The city was a great 
trade centre of Hellenistic Greece, but was involved in 
the Macedonian end Syrian wars against Rome. For its 
participation in the Achaean League’s stniggle against 
Rome, Chalcis was partly destroyed (146); sixty years 
later it served ns a base for the Pontic general Archelaus. 

Strabo 10. 445-8. W. A. L. 

CHALDAEI, see ASTBOLOGY. 

CHALKOTHEKE, sec acbopolis. 

CHALYBES, n people of the south-east coast of the 
Euxine, famed in Greek legend ns the first workers of 
iron, which from early times they sent southward across 
Asia Minor and westward to the Aegean. Geographical 
sources locate them at various points from Paphlagoni.i 
to Colchis. Xenophon and Strabo appear to place tliem 
among the mounttiin tribes south of 'I'rapezus, but both 
also mention other Chnlybcs near Cerasus who worked 
iron mines. The traveller W. J. Hamilton saw ancient 
iron workings near tin's spot. T. R. S. B. 

CHAM AELE ONofHcraclcaPontica, Peripatetic writer, 
perhaps Theophrastus’ contemporary; no biographical 
details exist. C. wrote works on satyric drama and 
comedy, and studies of a number of early poets, probably 
including Sophocles and Euripides, deducing biographi- 
cal data from their works and references to them in 
comedy. These works, which were anecdotal and un- 
critical, arc often dted by Athenaeus. His pliilosophical 
writings (UpoTpcnTiKor, flrpl piOrji, llcpl ijOorfjS (this 
last attributed to ‘nieophrastus), Ihpl Oiwv) closely fol- 
lowed the Aristotelian tradition. 

Tracmenn in R. KCpbc, Dc Chari. UtracUota (1856); oJditi'-'nj 
listed by Wtndling, ViV, t.v. T. W. \V. 

CHAONES, see u'lnvs. 

CHAOS. 'The very first of all Chaos came into being', 
says Hesiod ( 'J'hcog. 2 16) ; it is noteworthy that he implies 
by the verb {yivno, not that it did not exist from 
everlasting. WJiat it was like he does not say; the na.me 
clearly means 'gaping void'. Later, prcsanwhly in- 
fluenced by the d/iou Trdi-ra of Ai!.Txa(;or,is (q.v.), it is 
described (Ov. A/rt. 1. 5 ff.) as a mixture of the ’teedt' 
(semina) or potentialities of all kinds of matter. 11 . J. li. 

CHARAX of Pergamum, living pro':,' ably late in ihr period 
between Nero and theO'h c. A.n., puljjjrhcd a \V«r'd Sit-- 
tory in forty books, the 'EAXr^vsKu including a: least ten 
boolcs on Greek saga in Eiihe-mcristic n.nd clitgrjricjt! 
fashion; Reman fiistory began in bk. 12, '.vith a tec-^nd 
nrroxir for U;c Empire, He clso ••vrote A;-j; 

' /■<;»// ii. A. 4^=: c, A. H. 

CHARES (1), Athenian pcrewl zr.d mnd ttkre 
after 3 Wj r.C. wit tv.g.-.gtd m vi'iouy succtr-.i'i!! v.'a:> {-jt 
.Atheat. In sjT, stter c'-txir.ir.s: the syrrtftder of rite 
Cheesnnri'jt Srom Certobleptrs (q.v.), b- beTX'tte lot.n- 
Biindtr in the S'Xn'al Vt'n in tuccctiion to Clxthna, hut 
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■went off to join the rebellious satrap Artabazus (q.v.)* 
After the peace (355) he accusedJiis colleagues, and be- 
came one of the military leaders against Philip, fighting 
at Olynthus, in Thrace, at Byzantium, at Chaeronea. 
His surrender being demanded by Alexander (335), he 
escaped to Sigeum, and in 332 he commanded in Mytilene 
on Ae Persian side. He died soon after, probably in 
Sigeum. 

Prosot). Alt. IS202. H. \V. Parke, Greek Mercenary Soldiers 
(1933). V.E. 

CHARES (2), of Mytilene, Alexander’s chamberlain, 
wrote a history of him such as a chamberlain would write, 
full of court ceremonial and personal gossip ; but he prob- 
ably wimessed the attempt to introduce proskynesis (pros- 
tration as a sign of obeisance), which he described. See 
AI.EXANDER (3), Bibliography, Ancient Sources. 'W. W. T. 

CHARES (3), a writer of Fvcopai, from which over fifty 
lines are preserved, in a mutilated state, in a papyrus of 
the early tliird century B.c. 

Powell and Barber, Neio Chapters i, iS. 

CHARDDEMUS (4th c. b.c.), Euboean mercenary 
leader. He fought alternately for the Athenians, whose 
citizenship he gained, and for their enemy, the Thracian 
king Cotys (c. 360 b.c.). Having joined the satraps’ 
revolt (362), he again went to Cotys, and after his murder 
he supported Cotys’ young son Cersobleptes, whose sister 
he married. He was, however, highly honoured by 
Athens for helping to restore the Chersonesus to Chares. 
Expelled from Thrace by Philip of Macedon, he was 
Athenian general again, but met with little success. After 
Chaeronea, he was to be surrendered to Alexander (335), 
but escaped and entered Persian service. He is said to 
have been executed by Darius for his outspokenness 
^ 33 )- 

Prosop. Att. 15380. H. tv. Parke, Greek Mercenary Soldiers 
(1933). V.E. 

CHARISIUS, Flavius Sosipateb (late 4tli c. a.d.), 
African grammarian. His Ars grammatica is a compila- 
tion and alongside of elementary material contains sec- 
tions copied from learned sources which he names (e.g. 
Remmius Palaemon, Julius Romanus) and from which 
he took citations of Ennius, Lucilius, Cato, etc. It is to 
these borrowings that his work owes its value. Of the 
original five books, the first lacks its introduction, the 
fourth (dealing ■with style and metre) has gaps, and 
the fifth has to be pieced together from various sources. 
H. Keil’s edition {Gramm. Lat. i. 1-296; 534-65) is now 
superseded by that of K. Barvvick (1925). 

Cf. Teufiel, § 419, 1-2; Schanz-Hosius, § 833. J. F. M. 

CHARITES, goddesses personifying charm, grace, 
and beauty. Like the Nymphs and the Horae, the 
C. are originally indefinite in number and stand for 
the joy and beauty produced by the blessings of fertile 
nature and by other things that evoke spontaneous 
emotion of pleasure. They make roses grow (Anacr. 
44. I Bergk), they have myrtles and roses as attributes, 
and the flowers of Spring belong to them {Cypria ap. 
Ath. 15. 682 e). Their varying names bespeak their 
qualities; TItaleta, the Flowering; Attxo, the Grower; 
Kale, the Beautiful ; Euphrosytie, J oy ; Aglaia, the Radiant, 
etc. In their further dei'elopment C. reflect the de- 
velopment of the truly Greek notion of charts. As 
representatives of beauty and grace they are naturally 
connected in mythologj- with Aphrodite (Paus. 6. 24. 7), 
but they are also present at all divine and human celebra- 
tions where Olympian joy prevails. They bestow their 
qualities of beauty and charm, on the one hand physical 
beauty {Anth. Pal. 7. 60), on the other intellectual, 
artistic, and moral ‘wisdom, beauty, and glory’ (Pind. OI. 
14. 6). In the Hellenistic poet Hermesianax, Peitho(q.v.), 
Persuasion, becomes one of the Charites. C. are fond of 


poetry, singing, and dance (Hes. Th. 64; Theog. 15) and 
perfoim at the wedding of Peleus and Thetis. 
however, not only grace but also favour and gratitude for 
favour. In Athens, statues of benefactors and decrees in 
their honour were placed in the precinct of Demos and 
Charites (W. S. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, 212, 238), 
and Aristotle says that ‘the sanctuary of the C. is placed 
in a prominent position’ so that those seeing it may be 
reminded to requite one another’s benefits {avraTrohoais, 
sc. xupiTos, Eth. Nic. 5. ii33’‘3). 

Charites are always daughters of Zeus, but their mothers 
vary. From Hesiod on ( Th. 907) their usual number is 
three. They play secondary parts in many myths and are 
connected with many divinities. Their most important 
cults were in Orchomenus, Paphos, Athens, and Sparta 
(Paus. 9. 35). Statues of C., shown as draped female 
figures, were seen in many archaic and classical sanctua- 
ries. The type of three nude C., known through count- 
less Roman copies, may go back to a famous Hellenistic 
painting. The Charites were Latinized as Gratiae. 

S. Gsell, in Dar.-Sag., s.v. ‘Gratiae’. G. Roden-n’aldt, JRS 
1938, 60. G. M. A. H. 

CHARITON, author of a Greek novel called Chaereas 
and Callirhoe{Ta trepl Xaipeav nal KuXXiporjv), describes 
himself as a native of Aphrodisias and secretary to the 
orator Athenagoras. The names of the author, his birth- 
place, and his employer are so closely relevant to his story 
that all have been suspected ; there is, however, inscrip- 
tional evidence for the names Chariton and Athenagoras 
at Aphrodisias in Caria. Papyrus fragments date C. not 
later than the second century a.d., and the introduction 
of a genuine historical character (Hermocrates) confirms 
his position as the earliest extant Greek novelist. 

Chaereas and Callirhoe, in the novel, are married at 
Syracuse; but soon after, in a fit of jealousy, Chaereas 
strikes his wife so severely that she is taken for dead and 
duly buried. Tomb-robbers find her alive, take her to 
Miletus, and sell her as a slave. For the sake of Chaereas’ 
child she consents to marry her master, Dionysius. 
Chaereas, in the course of his search, is himself captured 
and enslaved. His master competes with Dionysius for 
the affections of Callirhoe, and the Persian Idng, asked 
to arbitrate, joins the competition. News of the revolt 
of Egypt separates the suitors. Chaereas escapes and 
joins the Egyptians, whose fleet he leads to victory. He 
captures the women of the Persian court, including 
Callirhoe, with whom, in spite of the defeat of the Egyp- 
tian army, he sails back to Syracuse and lives happily 
ever after. 

Chariton’s style, though rhetorical, is simpler than that 
of most of the novelists. He introduces a number of 
Homeric tags and quotes or reflects New Comedy on 
occasion; but he tells a complicated story with com- 
mendable clarity and does not indulge in irrelevant 
discussions. 

■rext: W. E. Blake (1938). Commentary: J. P. D’Om'IIc (i7So)- 
Translation: W. E. Blake (1939). Style and diction: St. Heibges, 
De clausulis Charitoneis (1911) (full bibliography in Blake’s edition). 
Life and -work: A. Caldcrini, Le awenture di Cherea e Catliroe 
(1913); B. E. Perry, AJPhil. 1930. See also under NOVEL, cnEEK. 

R. M. R. 

CHARMADAS (fl. c. 107 b.c.), member of the New 
Academy and pupil of Cameades. Sextus Empiricus 
describes him as having founded, widi Philon of Larissa, 
the Fourth Academy. We learn from Cicero that he 
attacked the ordinary schools of rhetoric as Plato had 
done in the Phaedrus. 

PW iii. 2172. W. D. R. 

CHARMIDES (d. 403 B.c.), an Athenian of noble 
family, nephew and ward of Critias, uncle of Plato, and 
member of the Socratic circle. He is mentioned in PI. 
Symp. 222 b, Prt. 315 a, Xen. Mem. 3. 6. r, 7. r-9, and 
plays a large part in the Platonic dialogue that bears his 
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nnmc. According to Xen. (Mem. 3. 7) he was encouraged 
by Socrates to take up political life. He assisted Critias 
in the oligarchic revolution of 404 and fell with him in 
battle in 403, when the democrats returned under 
Thrasybulus. 

‘ Ptl' iii. 2174. W. D. R. 

CHARMS, sec amulets. 


CHARON (i), in Greek mythology, the aged ferryman 
in Hades who for an obolus conveyed the shades of the 
dead across the rivers of the lower world. As a fee for C. 
the Greeks used to put a coin into the mouth of the dead. 
He is first mentioned in the Minyad and by Aeschylus 
(Sept. 842) and introduced by Aristophanes in the lianae 
(183). In art he is first seen on a terra-cotta of the sixth 
century B.C. He was painted by Polygnotus in Delphi 
(Paus. 10. 28. i) and is often shown on white-ground 
Iccythi. The Etruscans knew a demon Chartin who is 
perhaps a hellcnized native hammer-god. Virgil’s famous 
description of C. (Am. 6. 298-315) embodies some 
Etruscan features. 

O. Wascr, Charon, Charun, Charo: (1898): F. Dc Ruyt, Charun 
(1934). G. M. A. H. 


CHARON (2), son of Pythoclcs, of Lampsacus, reputed 
born under Darius, and alive ‘in the Persian War’ 
(Suidas) is quoted for Themistocles’ arrival in Persia 
(465-464 B.C.), and as an earlier contemporary of Hero- 
dotus, and (like Hellanicus) as his modcl.^ But neither 
Herodotus nor Thucydides seems to use him. Plutarch, 
criticizing Herodotus, treats C. as independent and trust- 
worthy. He wrote flepatKa, 'EXXm’iKa, and otlicr de- 
scriptions of peoples and cities, including his birthplace 
C^ipoi AajxipaKrjvwv) ; on a journey beyond the Pillars of 
Heracles', and on Magistrates of Lacedaemon, perhaps 
chronological. Fragments illustrate his concise descrip- 
tions and narratives, his interest in romances, local 
legends, and folk-lore. He thus stands between the 
•older historians’ (Dion. Hal. Thuc. 5) and the rationalized 
history of Herodotus. Unlike Dionysius of Miletus, he 
attempted ’E\Xr]viKa. as well as LlepaiKa', unlike Hcllani- 
cus, a general history of the Greeks. He stands to Sparta 
and Crete as Hellanicus to Athens and Argos. But he 
wrote neither chronology and literary history like Daraas- 
tes, nor technology like Hippins (q.v. 2). 

me i. 32-5, <!. 627-S; Jacoby, Stud. Ilal. N.S. n- (iSoS). 207: 
L. Pearson, Early Ionian Historians (1939), ch. >v. J. u. lU. 


CHARONDAS, tlie lawgiver of his native town Catana, 
and otlier Chalcidic colonics, especially Rhcgium. He is 
often associated with Zalcucus (q.v.), but he lived Inter, 
probably in the sLxth century B.C. Aristotle emphasizes 
the precision of his Laws, but he may h.avc included later 
measures under the name of Charondas. His laws were 
plainly much concerned with family right, ^*^5” 

to have embraced almost all departments of life. _ 
not know whctlier he established a new constitution, but 
he certainly was an aristocrat. 

Aristotle. Politics, rstsim; Diodorus. 1:11-19. Adcock, C/ 17 « 
(*927)# 95 ff.; MOHl, KUo xxii (>929) 43 ^ 

CHARYBDIS, a sort of whirlpool or maelstrom in o 
narrow channel of the sea (later identified with the Straits 
of Messina, where there is nothing of the kind), opposi c 
Scyllafq.v.j Od. 12. tor IT.); it sucks m and casts out me 
water three times a day and no ship can possibly lit c m 
it, Odvsscus, carried towards it by a current when snip- 
wrecked. escapes by clinging to a tree which grtow.s above 
it end dropping into the water when it is cast outv4^ 
Hence prowrhially, a serious danger, as I loracc. Cum. 
J. 27. 19; Augustine, Jtt Eveng. Ichan. 36. 9. JI- }• R- 


CIIATTI, n powerful Germ.an trilic who inhabited the 
wiKxlcd, hillv countrv of the upper ''■^ser baun, 1... 
which they moved c. too c.c, fro.m I.wd* on the Ruh.. 


On the migration eastsvards of the Suebi they expanded 
into the Main valley .and across the Taunus. 'I’hcy joined 
with the Chcrusci in the rising against Varus, and Ger- 
manicus in revenge destroyed their chief town, Mattium 
(probably the Altcnburg, by Metze-Niedenstcin). After 
the recall of Gcrmanicus they fell out with the Chenisci 
and were mainly responsible for their permanent eclipse. 
A sub-tribe, the Mattiaci, which had established itself 
around Wiesbaden, made terms with Rome, but the 
Chatti thcmscb'cs were a constant menace. Domitian 
drove tlicm from the Taunus (a.d. 83 and 89) and created 
the Roman limes to guard it. The Chatti again made 
raids in 162 and 170, and fought Caracalla in 213. 'Fhe 
Alamanni drove them out of the Main basin and there- 
after they arc not mentioned, but it is possible that they 
joined the Franks in their wars with the Empire. It is 
generally held that the Hnssi (Hessi) mentioned by St. 
Boniface and Einhard arc their descendants. 

L. Schmidt, Gcschichte der dnitschen StSmme ii’ (1913). 347 -l>f>. 

O. C. 

CHAUCI. The Chauci (Maiorcs and Minorcs), one of 
the chief West German tribes at the time of the Avigusto- 
Tibcrian wars, occupied the coastlands between Ems and 
Elbe, and a wide stretch of territory inland. The const- 
dwellers inhabited artificial hillocks in the marshes (Plin. 
HN 16. 2 f.). The Chauci became clients of Rome in 
A.D. 5, but by 41 they had regained their independence, 
and in 41 and 47 they made raids on the Gallic coast; in 
69-70 they helped Civilis (q.v.). It is thought that at n 
later date they became merged with the Saxons. O. B. 

CHERSONESUS, (o) The Thracian Chersonesus or 
Gallipoli peninsula. 'This territory had a double imppr- 
tance in Greek history, as a wheat-growing district which 
produced a surplus for export, and more cspcdally be- 
cause it lay on a main passage between Europe and Asia. 
It was occupied in the eighth and seventh centuries by 
settlers from Miletus and other Ionian towns, the chief 
colonics being Cardia (near the Bulair_ isthmus) and 
Scstos (q.v.), at the principal crossing-point of thc Dar- 
danclles. It passed into tlic hands of the elder Milti.'idcs, 
probably by arrangement between Pisistratus and the 
native 'Thracian population, for whose protection he 
fortified the Bulair isthmus (c. 560 n.c.). It remained in 
the possession of his family until 493, when the younger 
Miltiadcs (q.v.), who had held the peninsula ns a vassal 
of King Darius, abandoned it to the Persmns. After the 
Persian Wars it was at once brought into the Deli.an 
Lc.aguc by the Athenians, who established colonics^ ct 
Sestos, Callipolis, and elsewhere (e. 450). After a period 
of Spartan domination (404-3R6) the Athenians recovered 
control, but bad some difficulty in keeping out the Thra- 
ci.in d>-na 5 ts, and in 338 they ceded the pcnimula to 
Philip of Maccdon. After passing through the h.inds of 
various I Icllenistic rulers, most of the Chcnoncsc became 
n domain of tlic Pcrgamenc kings (1S9). In 133 a hn\e 
part of it ss’as converted into Roman ager puhlictts, and 
under Augustus into an imperi.il estate. 

(b) The Taurie Chersonesus or Crimea. TJic main at- 
tractions of the Crime.! to the Greeks were the fisheries 
of the Cimmeri.!n Bosponis (Straits of Kcrfch), the aun- 
lands of the interior, and the partial proteaion which it! 
pcninsularsituation gave against the mainiand peoples of 
Russia. It was colonized by Milesians and other lonians 
in the reventh cenrurj'. 'IT.o prindpA sftlJerne.nt ssat 
Pa.ntic.apaeum on the nosponis. In 43S rr.o'-f of the 
Chersonese c.ame under th.e rule of a d:--na*ty of Thrarisn 
stock but of Hellenic ctdrtire, under sshorrt it attained 
great priwpcrity as a grsna.ty of Greece (see rr.sirrr^sr-A, 

(f) Ti;e dty'pf CJicrs'snctui, ri;u.i:cd on th.e _Cri;n-“an 
Riviera near Srvattiipol, in s vine-j-rnwing district. Tlitv 
Milesian colony was rrfoundri! at some later date by 
Dorians from Ilerack.i P.iraici. After n I-''g pe.n''.-! of 
independence it sought pruteetion fte-n Mithndatre VI 
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against Scythian inroads (c. 115 B.C.), and from his death 
in 63 B.c. until the third century it remained in the hands 
of his descendants, who held it as vassals of Rome. Nero 
provided it with a Roman garrison, and Hadrian gave it 
further protection by means of a wall across the Crimea. 
It remained an outpost of Greek civilization until the 
thirteenth century. 

E. H. Minns, Scythians and Greeks ( 1913 ). 493”SS3- S. Casson, 
Macedonia, Thrace and Illyria {.igzb), 210-28. M. C. 

CHERUSCI, a German tribe on the middle Weser. In 
A.D. 4 Tiberius incorporated them in the Empire vtsfoede- 
rati; troops were recruited from them, and members of 
their ruling house, including Arminius, were made Roman 
citizens. The Cherusci headed the rising of A.D. 9 and 
after the destruction of Varus’ army they maintained their 
ascendancy. Arminius was able to meet Germanicus in 
open battle and inflict heavy loss upon him, and to defeat 
King Maroboduus (q.v.). The Romans, however, fomen- 
ted the jealousies in the Cheruscan royal house, and 
Arminius gradually lost power. The Cherusci were also 
weakened by internal strife and protracted wars with the 
Chatti, and the Chauci seized much of their land. Rome 
furnished them with a king in 47 ; another of their kings, 
Chariomerus, driven out by the Chatti because of his pro- 
Roman policy, was befriended by Domitian. The Che- 
rusci then disappear from history. O. B. 

CHILDREN. The role of children in the religious life 
of antiquity was not inconsiderable, no doubt partly be- 
cause of their sescual purity (see E. Fehrle, Die kultische 
Keiischheit (i go8-io), 112). Hence also in magic the pre- 
scription of child-mediums (PGM 5. i ; S.H.A. Did. ltd. 7. 
10; in black magic, child victims, Hor. Epod. 5. 12 ff.; 
Lucan 6. 710). In family cult, an unmarried daughter 
would on occasion sing or lead off the hymn at the 
beginning of a symposium, when the third libation 
was poured (Aesch. Ag. 243 ff.). In like manner, after 
a Roman family dinner, one of the children would 
announce that the portion of food offered to the house- 
hold gods was acceptable (‘deos propitios’, Servius on 
Aen. I. 730; more in W. Warde Fowler in Hastings, 
ERE iii. 545). This was readily extended to public cult. 
Apart from the common occurrence of choirs of boys, 
girls, or both (Fehrle, loc. cit.), a striking instance is Ae 
ceremonial of the Arrhephoroi at Athens, wherein little 
girls, after long preparation, were entrusted with the 
carrying of very sacred objects from the Acropolis to the 
temple of Aphrodite in the Gardens (Paus. i. 27. 3, cf. 
L. Deubner, Attische Feste, 9 ff.). Cf. also the ritual at 
Brauron {see ahtemis). That the vestals (q.v.) develop 
out of the services of young daughters in domestic hearth- 
cult is practically certain. Generally speaking, the pre- 
sence of a TtaXs aii^iQaXris, puer patrimus et matrimus, 
was necessary for all manner of rites, public and private, 
as diverse as a Roman marriage and the cutting of the 
olive-garlands at Olympia. H. J. R. 

CHILDl^N’S SONGS, GREEK. Pollux (9. 123) 
gives a list of eighteen araiSial, children’s songs often 
accompanied with some sort of action, and adds details 
about xoAkt] p,vta, a kind of Blind Man’s Buff, veAv^eAtoi'g 
a kind of Prisoner’s Base, and (9. ij^) xuT'/Ju'Sa, a kind 
of Catch. Another such game was avdepta (Ath. 629 c). 

DieW, Anth. Lyr, Grace, ii. 202-4; J. M. Edmonds, Lyra Graeca 
iii. 536-43. C. M. B. 

CHILDREN’S SONGS, LATIN. Children’s singing- 
games and nursery songs, such as those of English origin 
published by Cecil Sharp and Alice Gomme in recent 
years, must have been known to children throughout the 
ages, and there can be no doubt that songs were sung to 
cliildren, and by children, in Latin as in any other lan- 
guage, but they have suffered the fate of other childish 
things at the hands of grown-up littiratcurs. Our informa- 


tion about Latin songs is very meagre. From a scholium 
on Persius (3.16) it appears that nurses used to sing lalla, 
lalla as a lullaby to squalling children who refused to go 
to sleep, and references elsewhere to the way in which 
nurses talk to babies tell us no more than we should have 
known without them. The ditty {ptierorum tietiia) used 
by children playing King-of-the-castle is quoted by 
Horace {Epist. i. i. 59-63) and the scholium gives a 
fuller version of the words: ‘rex erit qui recte faciet; 
qui non faciet, non erit.’ Another quotation (‘habeat 
scabiem quisquis ad me uenerit nouissimua’) apropos of 
a tag in the Ars poetica (417) seems to have a similar 
origin. The ‘ancient lays’ sung at banquets by ptieri 
modesti (Varro ap. Non. 76) are obviously not to be 
classed as children’s songs. A. L. P. 

CHILON {XiXojv), Spartan ephor (556/5 b.c.), was the 
first to yoke the ephors alongside the kings (Diog. Laert. 
I. 68). The statement that he aided King Anaxandridas 
to overthrow the tyraimies at Sicyon and Athens {PRyl. 
18) seems impossible on chronological grounds. He is 
credited by modem scholars with a stricter enforcement 
of the Spartan training and a change in Sparta’s foreign 
policy. Universally accepted as one of the ‘Seven Sages’ 
(Plato, Prt. 343 a), he was worshipped as a hero at Sparta, 
but mainly for his political services (Paus. 3. 16. 4). 

G. Dickins.jWS 1912, sjff.iJ.'Weih.StudiesinHerodotus (1923), 
44-54: V. Ehirenberg, Neugrunder des Staates (1925), 7-54. 

A. M. W. 

CHIMAERA, properly ‘she-goat’ ; a triple-bodied mon- 
ster, ‘lion before, serpent behind, she-goat in the middle’ 
{II. 6. 181), of divine race (Hesiod, Theog. 319 ff., explains 
that it was the offspring of Typhon and Echidna) and 
fire-breathing, slain by Bellerophon (q.v.). In art, the 
goat is represented by the head and neck of one protrud- 
ing from the creature’s back, as in the famous bronze 
Chimaera at Florence {CAH, vol. i of plates, pp. 336-7). 
This is so oddly inorganic as to suggest an early mis- 
understanding of some kind, and there is much to be 
said for the theory of Anne Poes {yHS liv. (1934), 21 ff.) 
that originally (in Oriental art) it had wings ending In a 
goat-like head, a type known to exist (ibid. 23 and illus- 
trations there). H. J. R. 

CHIONIDES, called by Suidas aTpcoTaywviarrjs r-ljs 
dpxalas KcoptcpSiag and dated by him eight years before 
the Persian ''Afar, i.e. 487-486 B.c., when he probably 
gained the prize at the first official competition in 486. 
"When Aristotle says {Poet. 3. i448'‘33) that Chionides 
and Magnes came some time after Epicharmus (fl. 487), 
he probably means no more than that Epicharmus was 
an older contemporary of theirs. Three fragments of his 
"Hpmes survive (Poll., Suid.). The genuineness of his 
TJrmxol was doubted even in antiquity (Ath. 4. 137 e, 
14. 638 d). Suidas mentions also a IJepaai •7 ’Aoovpioi. 
Wilamowitz {Hermes ix. 335 ff.) believed that all three 
plays were the work of later writers. See comedv, old, 
paras. 2 and 3. 

FCG i. 27 ff. : CAF i. 4-7. M. P. 

CHIOS, a large island lying off the Erythraean penin- 
sula, roughly oblong in shape, but narrowing towards the 
centre through the broad indentation on the lengthy 
western side. The moxmtains of the north give way to 
fertile plains in the south. Chios was renowned in anti- 
quity for its wine, com, figs, and gum-mastic. The city 
of Chios, the focus of political, economic, and cultural 
life, was founded at the finest harbour of the eastern 
seaboard, and became highly prosperous. From the time 
of Homer (whose birthplace it claimed to be) Chios had 
a distinguished literary tradition, and schools of artists 
working in stone and metal flourished on the island. 

After its occupation by Ionian settlers Chios was a 
consistent ally of Miletus against Phocaea, Etythrae, and 
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Samo3. Incorporated in the Persian Empire under Cyrus, 
it fought heroically in the Ionian Revolt, and was devas- 
tated after Lade. As a member of the Delian Confederacy, 
Chios remained loyal until 413 ; Athenian efforts to retake 
the city proved ineffective. It was pro-Athenian during 
the fourth century B.c. until the Social War (357-355), 
which resulted in a temporary Carian domination. Its 
relations with Rome were cordial ; in 86 it was sacked by 
Zenobius, Mithridates’ general, the inhabitants being 
transported to Pontus. Sulla restored them to their 
homes, and Chios enjoyed the privileges of a free city 
under the Empire, until these were suspended by Vespa- 
sian. 

L. BQrchncr, PW, s.v. 'Chios’. D. E. W. W. 

CHIRON iX[e][po}v), see centaurs, para. 2. 

CHITON (xirwv), sec dress, para. 2. 

CHLAMYS, see DRESS, para. 2, and epieeei. 

CHLOfi, i.e. ‘green’, title of Dcmcter as goddess of the 
young green crops. She had a shrine near the Acropolis 
at Athens (Paus. i. 22. 3) and a festival, the Chloia, 
perhaps on Thargelion 6 (Deubner, Auische Festc, 67). 

CHOERILUS (i), an Athenian tragic poet, according to 
Suidas (s.v.) wrote plays from 523 b.c. onwards, com- 
peted against Aeschylus and Pratinas, and, as some said, 
made innovations in the tragic mask and costume. Only 
one of his plays, the Alope, is Icnown by name. One or 
two bold metaphors arc quoted from him (TGF 719-20). 
He is probably not the Chocrilus described in a line of 
an unlmown writer (quoted by Plotius Je meins) as ‘King 
among the Satyrs’. A. W. P.-C. 

CHOERILUS (2) OF SAMOS, epic poet; admirer and 
friend of Herodotus; employed by Lysander to celebrate 
his exploits; ended his days in Macedon, at the court of 
Archclaus; author of a Perstca, on the Athenian victory 
over Xerxes, which was decreed at Athens to be recited 
with Homer’s poetry, and of a Snmiaca\ several times 
cited by Aristotle. Sec EPIC cycle. 

EGF 265-72. Criticism: A« F« Nuke, Chocrili Saviii gune tuper* 
tjnt , * . (JS17). F. J. K. 

CHOERILUS (3) OF lASUS, epic poet; travelled 
with Alexander the Great; p.aid to celebrate him; a bad 
poet (Hor. Epist. 2. i. 232-4; id. ArsP. 357~S; Porphy- 
rion ad loc.). 

EGF 30S-11 

CHOliS (Xo'ey), sec anthesteria. 

CHOLIAMBUS=scazon; see metre, creek, II (3). 

CHOREGIA. The main part of the expense of the pro- 
duction of dithyramb, tragedy, and comedy at the Diony- 
siac festivals at Athens was laid upon.indi\’idual citizens 
of sufficient wealth. For dithyramb these c/iorcgi were 
chosen by the ten tribes (Arg. ii to Dcm. MetJ., cf. Ar. 
Av. 1403-4); for tragedy and comedy by the ArcJion 
Eponymtts (Arist. Ath. Pol. 56);, about the middle of the 
fourth century B.C. the nppointnicnt for comedy was 
transferred to the tribes (ibid.). No one could be obheed 
to serve ns f/iorrgi/r until a year had elapsed after his last 
period of office (Dcm. Lept. 8), but any ciuzcn might 
volunteer to serve (L\t 5. 21. i-6;.-\cschtn. In Tim. 11-12; 
Harp. s.v. 5 ri 10/10 j). No one under forty- yeare of^gc 
Riisdit be ehorrpus to a dithyrambic chorus o. bo-^. 1 he 
smaller cxpcincs of dithyrambs performed at use 1 iiarge- 
lia, Panathenaea, and Hcphacstc.i were aUo JaiJ upon 
indtvidu-al ehoregl (.Antiphon 6. it, Lys. 21. 2)_and the 
same sj^tem was applied to some other cntcrtainmcnti, 
such as the exhibition of p;,-rThic d-tneen (Isae. 5. 30). 
Chort~a for the men’s dithyramb, whidi involved a 


chorus of fifty- members tind the most highly skilled flute- 
players, was much more expensive than for tragedy; the 
boys’ dithyramb and comedy might cost less than either 
(Lys. 14. 29, 42; 21, 1-5). 

Choregia at the Great Dionysia probably began shortly 
before 500 b.c. for dithyramb and tragedj-, and about 4S6 
for comedy. The dates for the Lcnaca arc unknown. For 
a few years from 405 onwards, when there may have been 
a lack of rich men, choregia at the Great Dionysia was 
shared between two choregi (Schol. Ar. Ran. 404); this 
arrangement probably terminated in the city about 394. 
(Such synchoregia at certain Rural Dionysia is attested 
by several inscriptions of later dates in the fourth cen- 
tury). About 318 a State-appointed agonothetes was 
instituted to manage the festivals and share tlic expense 
with the State, which is frequently named in inscriptions 
as choregus (6 S-rj/ios cxopijyei), but choregi reappear, 
with or without an agonothetes, in inscriptions of the first 
century a.d. (Sec Haigh, op. cit. inf., 54, 55.) 

Dithyrambic poets were assigned to the several choregi 
by lot, and the choregi then drew lots for the order of 
choice of a flute-player — a matter of great importance 
(Dcm. Mcid. 13-14; Antiphon 6. ii). It is probable 
that tragic and comic poets were also assigned by lot, 
but there is no record. Choregi had nothing to do with 
the selection, pa>-mcnt, or dresses of actors (sec Haigh, 
op. cit., pp. 57 ff.), but they selected the members of the 
chorus, with the help of an agent (yopoXcKrrjs, Arist. 
Pot. 3. 3), prorided a room for their practices, and paid 
the expense of their costumes and training (Arg. i to 
Dem. Xleid.; Pseudo-Xen. Aih. Pol. i. 13, etc.). As it 
was a misfortune for a choregus to be assigned to a bad 
poet, so it was important for a poet to have a liberal 
choregus, since it depended upon him whether a play was 
w-cU or badly presented in rc.spcct of cosnimcs, mute 
characters (attendants, etc.) and other additions to the 
setting (-napaxopriYgiiaTa). An ambitious or public- 
spirited choregus, like Nicias, might provide a magnificent 
spectacle and so win the victoiy- ; a mean one, hiring cheap 
costumes, could ruin a play (Antiphnnes fr. 204 ; Dcm. 
Meid. 16, 61 ; Arist. Eth. Nie. 4. 6; Pollux 7. 78), though 
a negligent choregus might be brought to book by the 
archon (Xcn. IJieron 9. 4). 

The prize won by a successful choregus for dithyramb 
was a tripod, which ho subsequently dedicated, often a.s 
a part of a more elaborate monument — the extant monu- 
ments of Ly.sicratcs and Thrasyllus arcinstanccs — and the 
locality where most of the Dionysiac tripods were col- 
lected was named ‘the Tripods’. Those gained at the 
Thargclia were erected in the precinct of Apollo Pythius 
(Paus. I. 20. I, etc.). The choregi for comedy did not 
receive the tripod, nor, almo.st certainly, did the choregi 
for tragedy; tlicy erected tablcLs commemorating their 
victory, and some of these survive. There remain also 
some laudatoty- inscriptions erected by fcllo-.v-tribc.smcn 
or citizens in honour of public-spirited choregi. 'Phe 
chorcgic sj-stem was in use in many cities besides Athens, 
and a large number of inscriptions testify to its continu- 
ance in these to the end of the second century B.c., and 
in some much later. See also mturky. 

A. BrtmeV, Jrttcrigth-.n Grarfor eg CI:ST/c:‘irr gerthfoUt (O:!!. 
Philel. llileiuei vii (iSS6}>: E. ItHtch, l)e roni'nt 
crria-^eibit ( 1 SS 5 } »r!. Xemie in /’If iii.s (iS-J/): t'- Gi'Ti. 

/nrroia.-risn of Ca-iofy iota the City fliJCjll A. 

Ifrluegret dre^oetieeher ie A thee A. K. Hsn-a, 

Attic TheetrA {ttyy;). Oh. s tnil Arr. Bl Is. J- Ms'.claient in (.0 
nix (lois). 1 11.; A. Vi. l’;cii:iI-C4Jt2l:r!d(;r. /titoyra-n'', ’g/'i'-if 
e-.i Ccrecdy Usy;). A. W- 5'-•C. 

CHORUS, tec Tii\c.vpv, erg-tipY, jyp-Wf. (r.ostAN). 

CHREIA, a collection of witty or clever fiiyinp, tes 
called because designed for utility (vg-iouio-.’ ru c v > » 
Hrrmog. Prog, c. 3); one of the vjriftirj of pr-gymruti- 
riata (q.v,). Such conectiene were alrrady being tiis .o 
in the fo-urth ct.atury'n.C., e.g. hr TJ-.etKritui ci L.irx 
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and Demetrius of Phalerum. Some biographies of philo- 
sophers, e.g. that of Diogenes by Diogenes Laertius, 
consist largely of Chreiai. The greatest extant collection 
is the Gnoinologium Vaticanum, published in Wieti. Stud. 
ix-xi (1887-9). The Chreia of Machon (q.v.) is a collec- 
tion of scurrilities. J. D. D. 

CHREM.ONIDES (fl. 270-240 b.c.), Athenian national- 
ist statesman, pupil of Zeno. In 267-266 he carried a decree 
by 'which Athens joined the Peloponnesian anti-Macedo- 
nian coalition, supported by Ptolemy (IG ii“. 1. 686 and 
687). The subsequent war, named after him(Ath. 6. 2Sof.), 
ended with the surrender of Athens in 263-262. He found 
refuge with Ptolemy, and as Egyptian admiral was de- 
feated off Ephesus by Agathostratus of Rhodes (258); 
he was still admiral c. 240. 

K. J. Beloch, GrUch. Gesch. iv (1928); \V. W. Tarn, 1934. 

F. W. W. 

CHRISTUS PATIENS, a play in 2,610 verses describ- 
ing the Passion of Our Lord, bearing the name of Gregory 
the Nazianzene, but probably written by a Byzantine of 
the eleventh or twelfth century. It contains a very great 
number of lines from Euripides, and some from Aeschy- 
lus and Lycophron. It is of doubtful use for the textual 
criticism of Euripides (see Murray’s Euripides, O.C.T. 
vol. i, p. viii), but portions of the lost end of the Bacchae 
have been recovered from it (O.C.T. vol. iii). 

Text: J. G. Brambs (Teubner, 1885). J. D. D. 

CHRYSEIS (Xpvcrqts), in mythology, daughter of Cluy- 
ses, priest of Apollo at Chryse. She was taken prisoner 
and given to Agamemnon as his gift of honour (yepas). 
On his refusal to let her father ransom her, Apollo, at 
Chryses’ prayer, sent a plague on the Greek camp, which 
was not stayed till she was returned to him. Agamemnon 
compensated himself by taking Briseis (q.v.) from Achil- 
les, thus starting the quarrel between them { 11 , i. ii ff.). 
In a late legend (Hyg. Fab, 121) she has a son by 
Agamemnon. H. J. R. 

CHRYSIPPUS (c. 280-207 B.C.), son of Apollonius of 
Soli (Cilicia), successor of Cleanthes as head of the Stoa. 
He came to Athens about 260 and there first attended the 
lectures of Arcesilaus, then head of the Academy. From 
him he got the training in logic and dialectic which he 
later used to great advantage in fighting the scepticism 
of Arcesilaus and the Middle Academy. He was con- 
verted to Stoicism by Cleanthes, whom he succeeded in 
232. He devoted his life to elaborating the Stoic system 
in almost innumerable works and to defending it against 
the attacks of the Academy. He was so successful that 
his philosophy became identified with Stoic orthodoxy, 
and obscured that of his predecessors, from whom he 
differed in many points, especially in his logic and theory 
of knowledge. The catalogue of his works given by 
Diog. Laert. 7. 189-202 is not completely preserved. 

Fragments; von Amim, SVF ii. 1-348; iii. 3-203; Diogenes 
Laertius 7. 179-202; M. Pohlenz, ‘Zcnon und Chrjsipp’, Nachricht. 
GStting, Geselhch, Fachgruppe i, N.F. ii, no. 9. PW il, 2502. 

K. von F. 

CHRYSOGONUS, Lucius Cornelius, Sulla’s favourite 
freedman, placed the name of the murdered Sex. Roscius 
on tire list of the proscriptions in order to purchase his 
confiscated property and afterwards accused Roscius’ 
son of parricide {see noscius i). 

F. MQnzer, PIF iv. 1281. 

CHRYSOTHEMIS, see agamemnon. 

CHYTROI {Xvrpoi), see anthesteria. 

CICERO (i), Marcus Tullius, third successive bearer 
of the name, was bom at Arpinum, 3 Jan. 106 b.c., and 
put to death in the proscriptions, .7 Dec. 43. His family 
was connected xvith tlie Marii. His mother, Helvia, was 


a careful house'wife {Fam. 16. 26). His father who, being 
delicate, was devoted to literature rather than agriculture, 
took a house in the Carinae at Rome, to give his sons 
Marcus and Quintus (b. 102) a good education. Plutarch 
says C. distinguished himself at school. In these early 
days he began his lifelong friendship with Atticus, three 
years his senior, and he met Caesar (probably, J. Carco- 
pino. Melanges Bides, 33-^9) five years his junior {Prov. 
Cons. 17. 40). Though Atticus took him to the lectures 
of the Epicurean Phaedrus {Fam. 13. 1), he preferred 
those of the Academic Philon of Larissa {Brut. 306). But 
the residence in his father’s house of Diodotus, the blind 
Stoic, from 87, made him familiar with Stoic tenets 
{Tusc. 5. 113, Att. 2. 20. 6). In 91 he assumed the toga 
virilis, and in 89 during the Social War had brief military 
experienee on the staff of Pompeius Strabo, when doubt- 
less he met Pompey, his junior by half a year. In Rome 
he attended the receptions of Scaevola the augur, and 
after his death those of Scaevola the Pontifex Maximus. 
His preparation for public life was prolonged by the 
troublous times. As a boy he had listened to the great 
orators, M. Antonius and L. Crassus; at nineteen he 
heard Apollonius Molon lecture in Rome. His first 
appearance in the senatorial courts was in a civil case. 
Pro Quinctio, in 81. His real ddbut was a successful 
defence of Sex. Roscius of Ameria on a charge of parri- 
cide in 80, in which his bold invective against Chryso- 
gonus (q.v.), Sulla’s favourite, was covered by skilful 
flattery of Sulla. He also maintained the right of a lady 
of Arretium to sue and be sued, although Sulla had dis- 
franchised her native town. In 79 he went abroad for 
two years (for his health. Brut. 314, not for fear of Sulla, 
as in Plut. Ctc. 3), attended the lectures of Antiochus, 
Philon ’s successor, at Athens, and received instruction in 
rhetoric from Demetrius there, and at Rhodes from 
Molon, who cured him of a tendency to the redundant 
ornament of the Asiatic school. At Rhodes he must have 
sat under Posidonius. 

2. Returning to Rome established in health, he spoke 
for Roscius the actor (some thinlr it was ten years later) 
and pleaded other causas nobiles {Brut, 318). About this 
time he married Terentia; their daughter Tullia was 
probably bom in 76, when his public career began with 
the quaestorship. He was an Italian eques and the Equites 
were then estranged from the Optimates. In 75 he was 
sent to Lilybaeum under the good governor Sex. Pedu- 
caeus. A later governor was the infamous Verres, who 
systematically robbed the Sicilians, relying on bribery 
of his future judges and the support of the Metelli. 
The scandal created by his behaviour, and the energy of 
C. in securing evidence and obtaining a conviction nine 
days after the opening of the trial (70), led to the passing 
of the Lex Aurelia which left to senators only a third of 
the membership of the courts. In this case C. established 
his equality with Hortensius as leader of the Roman Bar. 
Of the Verrine orations he delivered only his claim to be 
prosecutor {Div, Caec.) and in substance the first plead- 
ing, but he also published his second pleading in five 
parts, as a damning indictment of senatorial misgovem- 
ment. Prosecution was unusual for him, and soon after- 
wards he defended Fonteius on a charge of misgoverning 
Narbonensis, In 69 he held the oSice of curule aedile, 
the expense of which he says {Off. 2. 59) was not great; 
Plutarch says the grateful Sicilians financed him. In 68 
he acquired his villa at Tusculum, which, though he 
offered it for sale in 57, he retained till his death. In 66 
he was praetor, and presided at the trial and condemna- 
tion of the historian Macer {Att. x, 4. 2). He successfully 
defended Cluentius, charged with poisoning. 

3. In his first contio he supported the Manilian Law 
to supersede Lucullus by Pompey for the Mithridatic 
War. He hoped to be Pompey’a nominee for the consul- 
ship, and took the popular side in defending Cornelius 
on a charge of maiestas. He summoned Atticus from 
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Athens to assist liis canvass, and to conciliate Atticus’ 
‘noble’ friends (Alt. i. 2. 3). But he would hardly have 
been elected for 63, had not his chief opponent been 
Catiline who, formerly a Sullan, was now dangerous from 
the senatorial point of view as an open advocate of novae 
tabulae. C. on the other hand, as a representative cques, 
was a safe man. 

4. Once elected, he was obliged to oppose tlie various 
moves of the popularcs under the leadership of Caesar and 
of Crassus, who was obsessed by dislike of Pompey. C. 
succeeded in defeating the agrarian measures of the 
tribune Rullus, but was unable to prevent the condemna- 
tion of the aged senator Rabirius for the murder of 
Satuminus, thirty-seven years before. When Catiline 
was again rejected at the polls for 62 (Sept. ?), C., who 
knew that an armed insurrection was about to break out 
in Etruria, denounced Catiline to his face in the Senate 
on 8 Nov., and caused him to leave Rome, explaining to 
the people next day what had happened. By good luck, 
he secured from tlie Allobrogian envoys, then in Rome, 
evidence of the guilt of the cliief remaining conspirators, 
including the praetor Lentulus, and five were arrested. 
C. described the conspiracy to Senate and People; on 
S Dec. the Senate met to consider their fate. Silanus, 
consul-elect, proposed the death penalty, Caesar con- 
fiscation of property and life imprisonment, thereby 
admitting that the Senate had to take action. C. (in a 
speech not extant) said he would execute cither penalty, 
but Cato turned the scale in favour of death. Their 
execution, however, was dangerous to C., since after the 
condemnation of Rabirius no popularis would admit that 
C. was really authorized to execute them. 

5. On 5 Jttn. 62 Catiline and the rebels in the field 
Were annihilated ; but before that Mctellus Nepos arrived 
straight from Pompey’s camp and was elected tribune. 
He showed his hand by forbidding C. to address the 
people on laying down office, and in the early months of 
62 continued to attack C. with Caesar’s support, propos- 
ing to summon Pompey from the East. The Senate sus- 
pended both praetor and tribune ; so Caesar went off to 
Spain and Nepos returned to Pompey. That there had 
been an anarchic conspiracj' can hardly be doubted, for 
Sallust paints Catiline as black as C. docs, and C. claims 
to have crushed it by reconciling Equites and Senate in a 
Concordia ordinum, which, however, soon began to break 
up. Pompey returned and disbanded his troops before 
he had secured lands for them. Having, in spite of C. s 
support, failed to get this by the Lex Elav.a, he formed 
a secret alliance with Caesar, consul-clcct for 59, and 
Crassus; C. was invited to join this coalition and did not 
finally refuse until Dec. 60 (Aft. 2. 3- 3)- Tin's involved 
his retirement from public life in 59, and as he still 
declined appointments which would have implied sub- 
mission to the Triumvirs and ensured his personal safety, 
his banishment by the law of the tribune Clodius fol- 
lowed early in 58. C. bitterly resented the apathy of the 
senatorial leaders and ascribed this to jealousy (Att.p. 

2; 4- S- i)‘ Soon Pompey found Clodius intolerable, 
and C. ssTis recalled by law and compensated in 57* 

6. He tlicn resumed his practice at the Bar (For Ses- 
tiur, For Caclius, Against Vatinius) and Pompey made 
Quintus his legate in Sardinia. But when C. gave notice, 
of n motion in the Senate to reconsider Caesar s agranan 
legislation, Caesar acted ■with his usual cclcnty. After 
seeing Crassus at Ravenna, he met Pompey at Lua, ana 
the I'riumvimtc was patched up. C. was notified wtli 
through his brother and directly that he rnust submit or 
suffer, and in his .speech On the Consular Provinees came 
to heel, eulogir-ing Caesar, hut gratifying his animosits 
eg-ainst Piso and Gabinius. the consuls of who tnu 
helped to exile him, by proposing tlicir mcall fmm * hice- 
donia and Svria. From then till tlie outhrcai;. of the ij 
War he was on friendly terms with Caesar, v. ho appointed 
Quintus his legate, and svith Pompey. But when, after 


the dcatlis of Crassus and Julia, the two became estranged, 
C. leant more and more to Pompey, who was driven into 
the arms of the Optiniates. During these years he had 
to defend personal enemies, Vatinius svho was acquitted 
and later showed gratitude, and Gabinius who was con- 
demned; but he also had an extensive private practice. 
He could not save Milo from condemnation dc vi (the 
speech wc have is worked up for publication), but the 
death of Clodius relieved him of personal fears. From 
52 to 46 his voice was hardly heard in the courts or 
Senate. In 51 very- unwillingly he went as proconsul to 
Cilicia, where, though he had not to face a Parthian 
invasion, he superintended military operations on Mt. 
Amanus. 

7. By the time of his return civil ■war was inevitable. 
After long hesitation he went to Pompey’s camp, but 
after Pharsalus submitted to tlie conqueror, before whom 
he pleaded For Marcellus and For Ligarius in 46, For 
King Dciotarus of Galatia in 45. He had nothing to do 
with Caesar’s murder, though, when once convinced 
that Caesar would not rule constitutionally but establish 
a despotism, he applauded the deed. After Caesar’s 
death he became violently opposed to Caesar’s pinch- 
beck imitator, the consul Antony, with wlioin, liow- 
cver, he was anxious not to break as late ns 21 June 44 
(Fam. 16. 23. 2). Before the end of 47 he had divorced 
Tcrcntin ; he docs not seem to have been on good terms 
with her since 57, thinking her dishonest in money 
matters. In 46 he married his young ward Publilia, but 
after Tullia’s death (Feb. 45) he sent her away, and 
refused to take her back. He then solaced himself with 
writing, in which he was immersed at the time of Caesar'-s 
murder. 

8. On 17 July 4.^ he set out for Athens to visit his 
son, but, hearing of a meeting of the Senate called for 
I Sept., detennined to return, and reached Rome on 
31 Aug. Antony having attacked him in his absence on 
1 Sept., he delivered the First Philippic ns his ultimatum 
In Antony’s absence on 2 Sept. Antony renounced bin 
friendship, reUred to Tibur to compose an invective, 
and delivered it on 19 Sept. The Second Philippic, an 
elaborate answer, was not delivered, but (probably) made 
public after Antony finally left Rome on 25 Nov. C. 
returned to Rome on 9 Dec. and Jed the Senate in 
opposition to Antony, delivering many speeches of which 
wc possess nvclvc, until Octavian marched on Rome and 
assumed the consulship, 19 Aug. 43. Of the l.sst 
miserable months of C.’s life wc know little. On 7 Dec. 
43 he bravely faced death, having been sacrificed by 
Octavian to the .nnimor.ity of Antony. 

WORK-S 

t. Verse, original nnd translation. Prose trans- 
lation. An heroic poem on Marius; nn c.sriy efiort, for 
Scacvola praised it (Afg. 1. i); hut the fifteen lines sve 
possess seem mature in style. Wc hear from Plutarch 
(Cic. 2) of a Pontius Claucus in trochaic tetrameters. Of 
iiis translation of Aratus’ Phaa'.omrr.a 500 lines remain, 
and of his Prngnossiea, mentioned in 60 (Att. 2. i, ii) 
nnd perhaps a youthful v.ork revised, twenty-seven (see 
PiD.scTic rorrnv, i_\tin). His much derided poem on his 
consul.ship SV3S written in 60, end that on Isis exile (De 
Tanporibus Suis) after 57. Besides, sve have numerous 
passages from Homer and the tragedinn’i, mrtricnliy 
rendered, in his philoiophica! works. His frequent 
quotations from Ennius, 'I'ercncc. and otlier e.ar’y poets 
show his familiarity with Use natior.il fn-Htr/, 

He tclh his son iOJT. z. 24. S7) tint at r.inetcrn he 
translated Xrno.nhon'a Oeeon.munts; he aJi-o (rsitdssrd 
Plato’s Pretarorat, and the .speeches of Drminthenes {‘t, 
and of Aeschines again' t, Ciesiphors; hut the »h'iri 
prcfscc to them tnentiuns the trisl of Milo and v.it r.nt 
svritten before 5;. 

2, Orations (58, J«ne hicorr.p'rte, sun'iver alwat 4S 
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are lost). Pro Quinctio(8i). Pro Sex. Roscio Amerino(8o), 
Pro Roscio Comoedo (77?)) In Caeciliiim Divtnatio, In 
Verrem Act, I, Act. II. i-v (70). Pro Tullio, Pro Fonteio, 
Pro Caecijia (69), Pro Lege Manilia, Pro Cluentio (66), 
Contra Rullum I-III, Pro C. Rabirio perduellionis reo. 
In Catilinam I-IV, Pro Murena (63). Pro Sulla, Pro 
Archia (62). Pro Flacco (59), Post reditujn ad Quirites, 
Post reditum in Senatu, De Domo sua (S 7 )- Haru- 
spicum responso, Pro Sestio, In Vatinium, Pro Caelio, De 
Prov. Cons., Pro Balbo{$6). In Pisonem(s5). ProPlando, 
Pro Rabirio Postumo (54). Pro Milone (52). Pro Marcello, 
Pro Ligario, (46). Pro Rege Deiotaro (45). Philippicae 

I-XIV (44-43). 

3. Rhetorica. De Inventione (84), the first instalment 
of an unfinished work (he uses Auctor ad Herennium). 
De Oratore, three books dedicated to Quintus (55). 
Oratoriae Partitiones, a dialogue with his son (c. 54). 
Fragment, De Optimo Genere Oratorum (52). Brutus or 
De Claris Oratoribus (surveying the past century of 
oratory) and Orator, mainly autobiographical, both 
dedicated to Brutus (46). Topica adapted from Aristotle, 
and written in seven days (44). 

4. Pbilosophica (in dialogue (q.v.) form, most fully 
developed in De Leg.). De Republica, sis books im- 
perfectly preserved, published in 51 (Att. 5. 12. 2; Fam. 
8. 1.5); here he seems to have used Plato, Panaetius, and 
Polybius. The sublime ‘Dream of Scipio’, with which 
the work ends, following the heroic soul into a future 
life, was alone known, till in 1820 Cardinal Mai dis- 
covered almost a third of the treatise in a fourth- or fifth- 
century Vatican palimpsest. 

De Legibus. Three books are preserved, but Macrobius 
quotes from a fifth. It was probably begun in 52 (Leg. 
2. 17. 42), but as it is not given in the list in Div. 2. i, 
was probably not published till after his death. In 48 
Matius (Fam. ii. 27. 5) urged him to write on philo- 
sophy, He did not begin till Feb. 45, after Tullia’s 
death, with the lost De Consolatione. After Munda 
(17 March) he wrote Hortensius, adapted from Aristotle, 
the exhortation to the study of pWlosophy which so 
powerfully influenced St. Augustine. Then came the 
first draft of the Academica in two books. In the first 
(lost) Catulus expounded the position of Cameades. In 
the second LucuUus attacked it and C. defended sus- 
pense of judgement. Later he recast the work in four 
books, dedicated to Varro, of which we possess part of 
the first (Academica Posteriora) and Luadlus (Acadanica 
Priord). He must have largely followed the Sostis of 
Antiochus (Acad. 2. 11). The work gave him much 
trouble (.( 4 tt. 13. 16; 13. 25. 3). By 29 May he had begun 
De Finibus Bonorum et Malorum, five boolis on views of 
the chief Good and chief Evil. He refuted die positions 
of both Epicureans and Stoics, probably using Ajitiochus 
as his authority. The work was dedicated to Brutus. 
Tusculanarum Quaestionum libri quinque grew out of 
discussions with Hirtius, Pansa, and Dolabella at Tuscu- 
lum in 46. It is not certain what author he followed. 
He quotes Grantor verbatim 3. 12 and criticizes Anti- 
ochus 5. 22. Bk. I ‘On fear of death’; II ‘Is pain an 
evil?’; Ill and IV ‘On distress and its alleviation, pain 
and its remedies’; V ‘Virtue is sufficient for happiness’. 
Concurrently with these he wrote three books De Natura 
Dcorum, expounding Epicurean, Stoic, and Academic 
theologies, following Zeno, Posidonius, and Clitomachus 
respectively. The Academic spokesman is careful to 
reconcile his philosophic scepticism with maintenance 
of the traditional Roman religion. To this De Divina- 
tionc in two books, and De Fato, dedicated to Hirtius, 
arc appendixes: superstition is differentiated from re- 
ligion, and determinism from fatalism. Cato Maior, or 
De Seneclule, and Laelius, or De Amicitia, both dedicated 
to Atticus, were reliefs to his mind after the Ides of 
March. When he wrote Paradoxa Stoiconnn is uncertain ; 
probably parts are of different dates. De Officiis in three 


books, in the first two of which he follows Panaetius, 
but not slavishly (2. 17. 60) and in the third writes 
independently, was dedicated to his son and completed 
by 5 Nov. 44. To the list the lost Cato, which provoked 
replies from Caesar and Hirtius, and the lost De Gloria 
must be added. The total output between Feb. '45 and 
Nov. 44 and the high quality of the work so rapidly done 
are astonishing. 

5. Letters (931 in Tyrrell and Purser). Sixteen books 
Ad Familiares, arranged and successively published by 
Tiro, his freedman and literary executor. Sixteen books 
Ad Atticum covering (with gaps) the years 68 to 44. 
Nepos saw them, and says they almost gave a connected 
history of the period. But Asconius (a.d. 54) did not 
know them, and they are first quoted by Seneca, c. a.d. 
62-5. What led to their publication about 60 we do not 
know. Petrarch in 1345 rediscovered them with the 
three books to Quintus, and two books of correspondence 
with Brutus, a mere fragment of the nine books that once 
existed (Nonius). The authenticity of the extant letters 
to Brutus (with one possible exception) has been vindi- 
cated by Purser and Sjogren; but the epistle to Octavian 
is spurious. 

6. Cicero’s verse, though derided by Juvenal (10. 
122-6), is interesting for the development of the Latin 
hexameter. It can be claimed that he transmitted to 
Lucretius and Catullus the older type of Latin versifica- 
tion, but he was not in sympathy with contemporary 
Alexandrianism, the vecbrepoi (Att. 7. 2. i) or cantores 
Euphorionis (Tttsc. 3. 19. 45). Jerome (Chron. ad ann. 
Abr. 1922) says he ‘emended’ Lucretius’ poem, about 
which he and his brother corresponded soon after the 
poet’s death in 54 (QFr. 2. 9. 3 is unfortunately cor- 
rupt). As an orator he was supreme in the courts for 
years. His copia uerbortm is sometimes excessive (‘no 
word can be added to Cicero’, Quint. Inst. 10. i. 106), 
but his vocabulary is rich and impeccable. In passionate 
passages of the Catilinarians and Philippics he equals 
Demosthenes. When (Phil. 2. 119) he quotes Cat. 4. 2, 3, 
and repeats his twenty-year-old assurance that deatii 
cannot come untimely to a senator, this is surely imique 
in history. He himself thought the Attic style of Calvus, 
Caesar, and Brutus frigid and jejune, while he equally 
disliked the other extreme, the Asianism of Hortensius. 
In philosophy he only claims to be a translator (Att. 12. 
52. 3) 'dnaypatfia sunt; uerba tantum adfero quibus 
abundo’), but more truly he is an adapter of Greek 
thought and often an independent critic, as of Epicurus 
in Fin. 2. From the Academy’s suspense of judgement, 
and reliance on probability as a sufficient guarantee of 
truth and guide of life, he never departed. He was the 
first important prose author to introduce Greek philo- 
sophy to Roman readers, and he created a Latin plulo- 
sophical vocabulary. 

7. Of his letters nine-tenths were written unaf- 
fectedly to relations and intimate friends, without 
thought of publication; occasionally, when this is not so, 
we see the difference in the rhythmical structure (Att. 
4. i; Fam. 1. 9; letters to Appius Claudius in Fam. 3). 
He did not contemplate publication till 9 July 44 (Ait. 

S- 5). and the intention was not carried out. Sec 
LETTERS (LATIN), paras. 2 and 3. 

Cicero moulded the Latin language into an incom- 
parably clear and effective vehicle of thought, so that, in 
spite of brief reactions, his style affected centuries, and 
his rhythms were stereotyped in the Papal Chancery (sec 
RHETORIC, LATIN, para. 2). Finally Erasmus had to write 
his Ciceronianus to claim liberty to add to his vocabulary 
and not to use pagan terms for Christian subjects. C. 
constantly maintained the necessity for an orator to have 
a basis of literary culture (Orator 12) and thus streng- 
thened Ills power of writing (see literary criticism, 
LATIN, para. 2). He was, for a Roman, unusually witty 
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nnd skilled in repartee (for a specimen of altcrcaiw see 
Alt. I. i6. lo), and he made enemies (Clodius and 
Octavian) by his smart utterances. He did not cast 
himself for the statesman’s part, tiiough the consulship 
was to him, as to all upper-class Romans, tlic goal of 
ambition, but twice in lus life he had to face emergencies. 
He was obliged subsequently to praise his action in 63 
(it was a mismkc to speak of his m gestae to Pompey) 
just because it was attacked as illegal and unnecessary 
(Quint. Imt. 11. i. 18); in rhetorical and philosophical 
writings he is uniformly modest, cf. Txtsc. 4. 52. In the 
second crisis he staked and lost h's life. Because we 
know so much from himself of his preliminary vacilla- 
tions we arc apt to forget how he acted. Quintilian 
quotes him as saying: 'I am not timid in facing dangers, 
but in attempting to guard against tlicm.’ As to his 
alleged ‘conceit’, it is only fair to quote Plane. 64-5 or 
Att. 4. 5. I. Any public man whose private letters were 
published would be exposed as much as Cicero to the 
charge of insincerity. In political life he was not, pace 
Mommsen, a trimmer, but a moderate man who was 
loyal to the Constitution. He was not far-sighted or 
politically wise enough to initiate reforms himself, but 
he was resolute in opposing reform by violence or 
revolution. Nepos (Att. 16. 4) says of liim: ‘he not only 
foretold what happened in his lifetime, but even pre- 
dicted what is taldng place to-day.’ 
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CICERO (2), Quintus Tullius (102-43 b.c.), shnred 
the education of his elder brother blarcus (i), but though 
he accompanied him to Athens in 79 did not take to 
oratory or philosophy. He Iiad, however, a library of 
Greek and Latin books (QFr. 3. 4. 5) and some literary 
taste: thus he relieved the tedium of winter-quarters in 
Gaul by writing tragedies (QFr. 3. 6. 7). Marcus did 
Quintus a bad turn by bringing about lus marringc ivith 
the masterful Pomponia, Atticus’ sister, in 69 (Nepos, 
Att. 5), but the iil-assortcd union (Att. 5. i. 3-4) lasted 
till 44. Pilia, Atticus’ wife, took the husband’s side 
(Att. 5. II, 7). 

2. Quintus’ career followed his brother’s. He was 
plebeian acdilc in 65 and praetor in 62. Heprob.nbly tvTole 
the Commentariolurn Petitionis to assist Marcus’ election 
to the consulship. In 61 he tvent ns proconsul to Asia; 
QFr. I. r and 2 arc long letters of advice for his third 
year of office. The brothers did not meet till M.’s 
return from exile, which Q. did his best to promote. 
Pompey tlien made Q. his legate in Sardinia, and through 
him M. was warned to submit to the IViumvirs (56). 
Early in 54 M. procured Q.’s appointment as legate to 
Caesar in Gaul. In winter 54-53 he held out ag.ainst the 
Nervii till relieved (DGall. 5. 52), but in 53, when in 
charge of Aduatuca, he disobeyed orders nnd nearly 
caused a disaster (ib. 6. 36 ff.). He was in Gaul winter 
52-51 (ib. 7. 90); but was available in the middle of 51 
to go as M.’s leg.ite to Cilicia, where he conducted mili- 
tary operations. 

3. Like his brother, Q. joined Pompey, but after 
Pharsalus he and his son tried to ingratiate themselves 
with Caesar by blaming M. (Att. ii. 9 nnd 10). That 
the brothers were subsequently reconciled is shown by 
Q.’s introducrion as an interlocutor in Dr Div. nnd Dc 
Leg., though there are no letters, the correspondence to 
Q. only covering 60-54 B.c. 'I’hcy were together at 
'I’usculum when they hc.ird they tverc proscribed, and 
started to flee, but soon parted. Q. and his son, being 
betrayed by slaves — while M.’s did all they could to 
save tlicir master — were put to death (Dec. 43). 

4. Quintus had wit and power of self-expression, but 
his lack of self-control and tendency to exaggeration 
(Fam. 16. 26 nnd 27) stood in his light. Though o 
competent soldier, he had no political c.apacity; he owed 
to lus brother’s aid his practorship and province, nnd 
acquitted himself fairly well in both offices. 

See W. Wiemer, £?. TuUiut Cicero (Diw. Jen.!, 1930). G. C. R. 

CICERO (3), Quintus Tullius junior (67-43 v-c.), son 
of (2) and nephew of the orator (i), tvas educated under 
his uncle’s supervision during his father’s absences from 
Rome in Sardinia and Gaul. He told his uncle about 
'the squabbles of our womenfolk’ (QFr. 2. 5. 2). In 
Cilicia his uncle found him deceitful and difficult to 
man.9ge. lie gave him the toga virilfs .at Laodicea, 

17 Mar. 50; the youth had then man.2ged to reconcile 
his parents (Aft. 6. 7. 1). After Phars.ilus lie showed hate 
ingratitude in abusing his uncle to C.nesar nnd the Caesa- 
rians; but Hirtius snubbed him, and Dol.abrlla and Pollio 
both wrote to warn Cicero. After acting as acdifc at 
Arpinum in 46, he went to Sp.ain, then tu.med to 
Antonv (eltt. 14. 17. 3 ) end aftenvards to B.mtus (.- 1 / 1 . 15. 

19. 2;*21. 1). He shared his father'* fate in Dec. 43, 

G. C. R. 

CICERO (4). M.Ar.ct.-H Tuliju; <h, 65 b.c,. An . 1. A ), 
only son of the orator (i) and Tcrcntia, was edora;.-:.-! 
under his father’s supervision. i)ut needed the spu.- (,*fl.'. 

6. 1, sc). .Along with his cousin hewss faim to CtUaa and 
visited’King Deiotarus (. 4 tt. 5. 17. 3). In M.-mh 
received the tegavirifiszt Arp;.nu;n(/i.'f.0.6. «), and then 
commanded a cavalry squadron in CretcciOff. » 3 - 45 )- 
After tcm'ng sediie =t .Arpinum in 46 ht ’.vr',t«-d t :■ in 
to Spain (.-Iff, t3- 7. s). but comented imteii to attrr.o 
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Cratippus’ lectures at Athens. He was idle and extra- 
vagant, but wrote to Tiro promising amendment (Fam. 
i6. 2i). He then served under Brutus, who praised him 
(Brut. 2. 3. 6), and a legion of C. Antonius surrendered 
to him (Phil. 10. 6. 13). After Philippi he joined Sextus 
Pompeius, but took advantage of the amnesty of 39 b.c. 
As colleague of Octavian in the consulship (from 13 Sept. 
30) he overthrew the statues of Antony and executed the 
damnatio memoriae. He was afterwards proconsul of 
Asia (in 29-28 according to M. Grant, From Imperium 
to Auctoritas (1946), 385) and (perhaps or) legate of 
Syria. Seneca remarks (Ben. 4. 30) that he owed his 
consulship to his father, and he was chiefly remembered 
as a toper (Plin. HN 14. 147). G. C. R. 

CILICIA, a region of south Asia Minor, of varying 
extension. The name was sometimes applied to the 
entire mountain zone of south Asia Minor, and to 
Cappadocia; but it usually referred to two districts of 
widely different character, (1) Cilicia Tracheia (‘Rough 
Cilicia’), a deeply fissured limestone plateau of the 
central Taurus range, and (2) Cilicia Pedias, the plain 
between Mts. Taurus and Amanus. 

Cilicia Tracheia was of little consequence, except as 
a haunt of pirates, who established their bases here from 
prehistoric to Roman times, and as a source of ship- 
timber for the navies of Egypt. Cilicia Pedias was 
important both by reason of its abundant crops (especially 
of flax and grapes) and as a land of passage between Asia 
Minor and Syria (by way of the 'Cilician Gates’ in Mt. 
Taurus and the ‘Syrian Gates’ in Mt. Amanus). It 
received immigrants from Greece in prehistoric times, 
in the early first millennium, and in the Hellenistic age, 
the chief settlements being at Soli, Mallus, and (later) 
Alexandria-ad-Issum. Under their influence the natives 
became partly hellenized and founded cities of their own, 
e.g. at Tarsus (q.v.). After a period of vassalage under 
Assyrian monarchs Cilicia Pedias passed into Persian 
hands, but retained its own dynasts. In the Hellenistic 
age it was a bone of contention between Seleucids and 
Ptolemies ; from 246 to 1 97 it was mostly imder Ptolemaic 
rule. 

The Romans first constituted a province of Cilicia in 
102; but this was merely a chain of coastguard stations 
along the mountain rim of south Asia Minor. After the 
pirate drive of Pompey (67) the province was extended 
to include the mountainous interior and Cilicia Pedias. 
Under Augustus it probably disappeared altogether, the 
mountain zone being transferred to Galatia, and Cilicia 
Pedias to Syria. Under Vespasian Cilicia Pedias and 
Tracheia were re-combined into a separate province. 

Strabo, 533-51, 667-76; Jones, Ecutern Cities, ch, 8. M. C. 

CIMBRI, a German tribe from north Jutland, where 
the district of Himmerland preserves their name. To- 
wards the end of the second century B.c. over-population 
and encroachments by the sea drove them to migrate, 
in company with the Teutoni (q.v.) and Ambrones. From 
the Elbe they arrived, by a roundabout route, in Noricum, 
where they defeated a Roman consular army (113 b.c.). 
They then turned west and entered the Helvetian terri- 
tory between the Main and Switzerland, where a few of 
them settled ; vestiges of a Cimbric element in the popu- 
lation are perhaps implied by inscriptions to Mercurius 
Cimbrianus at Miltcnberg and Heidelberg (ILS 4595, 
4596, cf. 9377). About no they entered the Rh6ne 
valley, defeating M. Junius Silanus and then turning into 
the centre of Gaul. In 105 they were again in the south, 
where they won the great victory of Arausio (Orange), 
and then entered Spain, whence the Celtiberians drove 
them out. They now moved towards Italy. Marios 
defeated the Teutoni and Ambrones, who took the 
western route, at Aquae Sextiae (Aix-en-Provence) in 
102, and in loi destroyed the Cimbri, who had travelled 


round the Alps and entered Italy by the north-east, near 
Vercellae, in the Po vaUey. A few of the Germans had 
remained in northern Gaul ; the later Aduatuci were their 
descendants. A remnant of the Cimbri was found in 
Jutland by the naval expedition sent by Tiberius in 
A.D. 5 (Mon. Anc. 26). 

L. Schmidt, Geschickte der deutsclien Stamme. Die Westgermaner? 
(^938), i. 3 ff.; Tacitus, Germania, ed. Anderson (1938), 171 ff. 

O. B. 

CIMAIERIANS (Kififiepioi), to Homer a fabulous 
people ‘on whom the sun never looks’. They emerged into 
history when from south Russia they entered Asia Minor 
over the Caucasus (there may have been a subsidiary 
invasion by the north-west) towards the end of the eighth 
century B.c. They settled round Lake Van and fought 
the Assyrians until, under Essarhadon (681-668 B.c.), 
they moved westwards into Asia Minor on a destructive 
plundering expedition resembling that of Timur in a.d. 
1402. They broke the power of Phrygia, overran Lydia 
(Sardes was captured about 657),- and attacked the Greek 
cities on the west coast, with varying success. The effect 
of the Cimmerian invasion was to weaken Lydian 
pressure on the Greek cities and to leave Plirygia 
devastated and an easy prey to Lydia. W. M. C. 

CIMON (c. 512-^9 B.C.). Athenian statesman and 
soldier, son of Miltiades (q.v.). On his father’s death in 
489 he paid the fine of fifty talents which had been im- 
posed upon him. Circa 480 he married Isodice, grand- 
niece of Cleisthenes, thus connecting himself with the 
Alcmaeonidae. Elected strategus in 478-477, he helped 
Aristides to form the Delian League. He was again 
strategus when he drove Pausam'as (q.v.) out of Byzantium 
and later captured Eion, the last Persian stronghold in 
Thrace (perhaps both in 476). Soon after he captured 
Scyrus, and brought from there ‘the bones of Theseus’ 
in triumph to Athens. He is not said to have taken part 
in the war against Naxos (469 or 468), though the anec- 
dote of his giving judgement for Sophocles against 
Aeschylus at the Dionysia represented him as strategus 
in 469-468. His greatest military achievement soon 
followed (in 468 or 467) — the Eurymedon campaign, in 
which the Persian fleet was totally destroyed, and several 
Greek cities, as far east as Phaselis, joined the League. 
He reduced Thasos, which had seceded from the League, 
after a two years’ siege (465-463). He was prosecuted on 
his euthyna (q.v.) by the democrats when he returned in 
463, but was acquitted. He persuaded the Athenians to 
assist Sparta against the insurgent helots, and himself 
led out a large force of hoplites (462). He was, however, 
soon sent home by the Spartans (who suspected Athenian 
intrigues with the helots), and with this ignominy Cimon’s 
great influence at Athens ended. The democrats, led by 
Ephialtes and Pericles, stripped the Areopagus (q.v.) of 
most of its powers either during his absence or after Ins 
failure, and he was ostracized in 461. Four years later 
Cimon asked to be allowed to fight against the Spartans 
at Tanagra to prove his loyalty; this was refused, but he 
was recalled soon after. He took little part in politics, 
however, till 451 or 450, when he arranged a Five-Year 
Truce with Sparta. He led a last expedition against 
Persia in 449, to recapture Cyprus. On this campaign he 
died, and peace with Persia followed (see callias i). 

In the later biography,'represented by Plutarch, Cimon 
figured as a large-hearted, expansive, genial conserva- 
tive; his policy one of goodwill towards the allies, friend- 
ship with Sparta, and war against the national enemy — 
the opposite in all things of Pericles. There is some truth 
in this, but the Egj'ptian war took place during his exile, 
and he was as active as Pericles in opposing by force 
secession from the League; attacks were made on his 
character, some of them by Stesimbrotus, who came from 
Thasos. 

Plutarch, Cimon. A. W. G. 
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CINAEDIG POETRY, \’erses recited by /cii'otSoAoyot, 
such as Sotadcs and Timon of Phlius. Originally 
accompanied by oriental instruments (Demetr. Eloc. 37; 
Polyb. 5. 37. 10), they were later recited (Plin. Ep, 9. 17. 

1 ; Strabo 648). Tlicy were of a satirical and scurrilous 
character (Petron. Sat. 23. 2) and said to be of Ionian 
origin (Ath. 620 e; cf, Plaut. Stick. 769). C. M. h. 

CINAETHON OF LACEDAEMON, epic poet, of 
uncertain date ; supposed author of a Tclegonia (? Thco- 
gonid), an Oedipodea, the Ilias parva, a Hcraclca, and 
perhaps genealogies ; to be distinguished from Cynactlius 
(q.V.). See EPIC cycLE. 

EGF 8, 38, J96-8, 212. 

CINCINNATUS, Lucius Quinctius, an historical 
figure, although details of his career probably were 
derived from popular poetry. In 458 ii.c., according to 
tradition, when Minucius was besieged by the Acqui on 
Mt, Algidus, Cincinnatus was appointed dictator and 
dispatched to his rescue. He defeated the Acqui, freed 
Minucius, resigned his dictatorship after sixteen days, 
and returned to his farm beyond tlie Tiber. The story 
later underwent cmbellisliments (c.g. the Praia Qumetia 
may have suggested tlie name of the hero, and various 
features may have been borrowed from the account of 
the rescue of C. Minucius in 217 n.c.), but undoubtedly 
it is based on more than the misinterpretation of some 
monument, a false etjmology, or reduplication. But the 
story of Cincinnatus’ second dictatorship in 439 has no 
foundation. P- T. 

CINCIUS ALIMENTUS, Lucius, Roman senator and 
historian, was praetor in Sicily in 210-209 n.c., and was 
captured by Hannibal (Livy 21. 38. 3). His history of 
Rome, written in Greek, set the foundation of the city 
in 729-728 n.c, and reached his own times. With the work 
of Fnbius Pictor, it formed the basis of the senatorial 
historical tradition, especially of the Second Punic War. 
The constitutional antiquarian of the same name wrote 
towards Augustan times. 

U. Peter, IIRItcl. P (1914), pp. ci, 40; M. Gclrcr, //rmer 1934, 
^8.’ A. H. McD. 

CINEAS, a skilful Thessalian diplomat, famous for 
his observations that Rome's Senate was an assembly of 
kings and war with Rome a battle with a hydr.a. King 
Pyrrhus (q.v.) sent him at least once and possibly twice 
to Rome to negotiate peace. His terms, however, proved 

unacceptable. _ -r. c- 

Uvy, Epit. 13; Flat. Fyrrh. 11 tT.; Appian, Sam. 10 f. E. T. S. 

CINESIAS (c. 4S0-f- 39° D.C.), dith>-nimbic poet, of 
Athens, connected with the abolition of tlic Chorus from 
Attic comedy (Schol, Ar, Rntu 404), _ twice engaged in 
legal proceedings with Lysias, who disapproved of him 
(On’S. 21, 20; fr, 73). No fmcmcnls of interest siir\'ivc 
from his work, but Aristophanes refers to him nt Av, 
nn\ Lyj. S60; Eccl. 33°: i?mi..i437; fr- >95, and 
Plutnrch {De mis. 30) regarded him as a corrupter of 
Attic music. See music § lo. C. M. n. 

CINNA (i), Lucius CoriN'a.Jus (cor. 87, 86, 85, 84 n.c,), 
patrician leader of the democratic party and father of 
Cornelia, first wife of Julius Caesar. As consul for 87, 
he impeached Sulla, whom he had sworn to support. 
On Sulla’.s departure for the East he proposed the rec.aU 
from exile of Marius and I'.is p.artisans. His collc.aguc 
Cn. Octavius defeated this proposal, and the Scn.itc 
deposed Cinna from the consulship ; wbercupon he raised 
a force of Italians, and vriih Senorius* help blockaucd 
Rome, 'riicir entry with Marius into the city w;tJ Sol- 
lowed by a massacre of Sulla’s supporters. 

Cinna 's successive consulships with o^.'iKratic cot- 
leagues — Marius, and then L. Fiaccus, Ct-; Carlio, 
in Ks and S4 — amounted to a 'dictatorsnip . \>c know 
sjo It 


little (and that only from hostile sources) of the measures 
then taken, apart from Flaccus’ law remitting tlircc- 
fourths of debts and the restoration of Sulpicius’ distribu- 
tion of the It.alian voters throughout the tribes — carried 
out by censors of 86, or nt any rate completed by 84. 
Cinna’s government, however, must be credited, most 
probably, with the return to tJic issue of pure silver 
coinage, after a period of debased denarii (see MAitius 3). 

Cinna made great preparations to resist the return of 
Sulla after his campaigns in Greece, but was killed in a 
mutiny at Brundisium. M, n. 

CINNA (2), Lucius Coiuielius, son of (i) above, took 
part in the revolt of Lepidus, joined Sertorius in Spain, 
and returned under the Lex Plotia dc reditu Lepidanorum. 
Praetor in 44, he expressed approval of the murder of 
Caesar, was attaclced on his way to attend the Senate 
(17 Mar.), and rescued by Lepidus, He procured the 
recall of the c.\iled tribunes Flavus and Marullus. His 
wife was the daughter of Pompey. 

Plutarch, Brutust i8 and 20; Appmn, BCiv. 3„ 121 and 136* 
Dnimaiw-Croehc, Ca£h. Jlcms li. soS f. G. W. H. 

CINNA (3), Gnaeus Cornelius, son of (2) above and 
Pompeia, daughter of Pompey. He plotted ng.ninst 
Augustus during his absence in Gaul (possibly 16-13 
B.c.), but was pardoned at the instance of Livia and was 
consul in a.d. 5 , 

Scncca, Clem. i. 9; Dio Cassius, 35. 14 and 21 f, G. W. R. 

CINNA (4), Gaius Helvius, tribune 44 n.c., carried a 
law deposing his colleagues Flas-us and Marullus, who 
had ofiended Caesar. After Caesar’s funeral he was 
mistaken for L. Cornelius Cinna and lynched by the 
mob. He is usually identified with a friend of Catullus’, 
of whoso works only fragments sun-ivc. See Z-Myilva. 

G. w. n. 

CINXIA, see juNO, 


CINIRAS, mythic.ll king of Ciprus and ancestor of 
the Cinyradcs, the priests of Aphroditc-.Astartc nt 
Paphos (Tac. Hist. 2. 3). C. represents the Phoenician 
culture in Cyprus, and so is called king of Byblos (Strabo 
735) or son of Sandocus, n Syrian immigrant to Cilicia 
(Apollod. Dibl. 3, 14. 3). Founderofthccultof Aphrodite 
in Cj-ptiis, C. introduced sacred prostitution (q.v.) tlicrc. 
He was the father of Adonis (q.v.) through unwitting 
incest with his daughter, Myrrba or Smyrna (Ov. Met. 
10. 298 ff.) ; this storj- w.is sometimes told of Theias, who 
is also given as the father of C. As musician and seer, 
C. is the son and favourite of Apollo. His n.imc became 
proverbial for riclics and bc.iufy. 

Cf. Rrnchcr, Lex. 2nd I'iV, s.v. 'Kinynj'; l.G.Tnztt. dJenit 
Altis Oiiris i, cli. 3 F, U. W, 

CIRCE, in Homer (O^f. to, 210 ff.) a goddess living on 
the fabulous island of Acac.i (ib. 135), later identified, in 
Italy, svith the promontory of Circcii in Latiuin. She 
is very powerful in magic; her house is surrounded by 
wild bc.ists who fav.-n on new arriv.ils (later, as /Ir/r. 7. 
19-20, they arc men changed by her .ipclls) and *hc turns 
Od>*sscus’ men into swine. He is helped by Hcrmci to 
resist her spells by means of the herb moly, forces her to 
restore his men, .inj lives with her fora year, after whidi 
she gives him directions for his journey hotne, I'f 
ODV.-srus. She is sister of Acetes and daurhter of Heh'01 
and Perse {Od. 137-8). In Hesiod (77:,'«;. loitiT.. 
spurious?) she bears Odw'euj two sons, Agrio! and 
Latiaus (rrr furtker She touches the Argo- 

n.-!Utic legend, rccrtri.ng Jason .-.nd Medea, and pufifym;; 
both from tiic mu.iler of Ahtyrtus (.Ap, IU:od. 4. 557 H-), 

Sl.J.U, 


GIRCUS. an end.'«urc for eha.riot-rarin.'’,' planned with 
parallel sides and sefr.icircuUr end. sll fittc^i with, sc.-.ti, 
and with en axial rib (ipina) raAr?f.ed at fads end Ly 
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turning-posts (metae) dividing the area into two runs. 
The seating was arranged in storied groups. At the open 
end were the curved stables {carceres) for twelve teams 
of horses, who competed four, six, eight, or even tw’elve 
at a time under the colours of the different factions. 
These W'ere red and white at first (Tertull. De Sped. 
5 and 9) and presently green (Suet. Gains 55) and blue 
(Suet. Vit. 7), Domitian’s purple and gold (Suet. 
Dom. 7) being temporary. There were seven laps to 
each race, measured by movable eggs and dolphins, the 
emblems of the Heavenly Twins and Neptune, the horse 
gods (Dio Cass. 49. 43. 2). 

The earliest example of a circus at Rome is the Circus 
Maximus, in the Murcia valley between the Palatine and 
Aventine hills, reputed to be of kingly origin, adorned 
during the Republic (Livy 8. 20. i ; 33. 27. 4; 39. 7. 8; 
40. 2. I ; 41. 27. 6), and rebuilt by Caesar (Pliny, HN 
36. 102). The second was the Circus Flaminius of 221 
B.C., in the Campus Martiua. The third was the Circus 
Gai et Neronis (Pliny, HN 36. 74) or Vaticanus (ib. 16. 
201), the site of Christian martj'rdoms, close to the later 
St. Peter’s basilica. Best preserved of all is the Circus of 
Maxentius on Via Appia, outside the city, dedicated in 
A.D. 309 (ILS 673). 

In Italy, the circus is not infrequent, examples being 
Imown at Bovillae, Asisium {CIL xi. 5390), and Aquileia. 
The hippodromes of Constantinople, Alexandria, and 
Antioch were famous throughout the East. In the West, 
examples are known in Gaul at Lugdunum (CIL xiii. 
1919), and Vienne; at Emerita, Toletum, Tarraco, Balsa, 
Zafra, and Urso in Spain, which was famous for its 
racing-stables (Plin. HN 8. 166). I. A. R. 

CERIS (Ketpis), see appendix vergiliana. 

CIRRHA, the port of Delphi in the Crisaean Gulf in 
classical times, identified with the modern Maghoula. 
The name is the same as Crisa (q.v.), so that the two 
places are sometimes confused. The settlement was 
destroyed c, 600 b.c. by the Amphictionic League, 
because its inhabitants had molested the pilgrims to 
Delphi. It possessed prehistoric tin-works. O. D. 

CIRTA (modem Constantine in Algeria), a strong rock- 
fortress, commanding the gorges of the Ampsaga (Rum- 
mel), was the capital of Syphax and then of Masinissa, 
who encouraged the settlement of Italian merchants, and 
linked Cirta to the ports of Rusicade (PJiilippeville) and 
Chullu (Collo). Micipsa strengthened its fortifications, 
and introduced Greeks from Cyrene. Jugurtha captured 
it from Adherbal (112 B.c.) and massacred the Italian 
inhabitants. For help in overthrowing Juba I, Sittius 
(q.v.) was granted Cirta and the surrounding country by 
Caesar (46 b.c.). His veterans settled there, and the new 
colony remained the capital of a rich agricultural district. 
Among communities associated politically and econo- 
mically with Cirta were Rusicade, Chullu, Cuicul 
(DJemila), Milev (Milah), and Thibilis (Announa). Cirta’s 
great prosperity in the second and tloird centuries a.d. 
depended on its crops, marbles, and copper-mines. Its 
best-known citizen was Fronto (q.v.). Cirta became a 
centre of the Donatist heresy and was wealcened by 
religious quarrels. But, rebuilt by Constantine, it re- 
tained its importance under Byzantine rule. 

L. Leschi, Rev. AJricaine 1937. W. N. W. 

CISALPINE GAUL, the fertile, populous region be- 
tween Apennines and Alps in nortli Italy. The migration 
of Gauls into Italy via the Brenner (c. 400 B.c.) was one 
phase of the great Celtic expansion (Livy 5. 33 f. mis- 
takenly makes the Gauls arrive via the W’estem Alps 
c. 600). These Gauls, although successfully resisted by 
the Veneti, gradually ousted the Etruscans, pushed back 
the Umbrians and Ligurians, and made the Cisalpine 
area their own. Their gift for poetry, their art and 


material culture imply a certain degree of civilization; 
their iron implements, e.g. badly tempered swords, have 
been recovered from their inhumation burials. But in 
many ways they were savages: they practised head- 
hunting and human sacrifice and were addicted to 
drunken brawling. Occasionally they built excellent 
fortifications, but many Gallic settlements were mere 
collections of primitive huts. The Gauls were not very 
cohesive; they tended to form in groups around indivi- 
dual and often mutually hostile chieftains. Expert 
horsemen, they were savage fighters, ever ready to live 
either by plunder or by serving as mercenaries. In the 
fourth century B.c. their marauding bands, one of which 
captured Rome (390), terrorized Italy. After 330, how- 
ever, with an adaptability perhaps not surprising in so 
unstable a nation, these restless adventurers settled down 
about the Po and became skilful agriculturalists. How- 
ever, they retained their fighting qualities, as their anni- 
hilation of a Roman army at Arretium (284) proves. 
Subsequently they waged long and ultimately unsuccess- 
ful wars against Rome: see BOii, cenomani, insubres, 
SENONES. Since any tumultus Gallictis threatened her 
national existence Rome pursued a policy of denationa- 
lization and even extermination; by 150 b.c. few Gauls 
remained in the Cisalpine plain (Polyb. 2. 35 ; Sail. lug. 
114; Cic. Phil. 8. 3). South Italians, including many 
Romans, replaced them and Cisalpine Gaul became 
known as Gallia Togata. Cimbri, who threatened it in 
loi, were repulsed by Marius. In 89 the Transpadane 
region received lus Latii, the Cispadane apparently 
Roman citizenship. Probably it was Sulla who organized 
the Cisalpine province with the Rubicon as its southern 
boimdary (but see O. Cuntz, Polybius u. s. Werk (1902), 
32). Roman citizenship was extended to the Transpadane 
region in 49, and in 42 the province was incorporated 
into Italy. Under Augustus the tribes inhabiting the 
Alpine foothills were conquered; thus the Alps became 
the frontier of Italy (Pliny, HN 3. 138). Its remarkable 
productivity and flourishing woollen trade enriched 
Cisalpine Gaul. ‘Est enim file flos Italiae, illud firma- 
mentum imperi populi Romani, illud omamentum 
dignitatis’ (Cic. Phil. 3. 13). In Strabo’s time (5. 217 f.), 
as in ours, it contained more large wealthy towns than 
any other part of Italy. 

Ancient Souhces: Strabo {5. 212 ff.) gives a valuable general 
account of Cisalpine Gaul, marred by anachronisms. Polybius’ 
historical and geographical outline of Cisalpine Gaul down to the 
Haimibalic War, despite certain inaccuracies, is sober and scientific 
(books 2 and 3). For events after 202 the chief souree is Livy 30-36, 
a confused account vitiated by rhetorical elaborations. Justin, 
Diodorus, Appian, and Dio Cassius arc the principal subsidiary 
sources. 

Modern Literature. A. Bertrand and S. Reinach, Les Celtes dans 
les values du PS et du Danube (189^; C. JuIIian, Histoire de la 
Gaule i (1908): F. von Duhn in Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte 
(1924) s.v. ‘Keltcn’; CAH vii, ch. a (J. M. de Navarro); ch. 17 
(L. Homo): ch. 25; viii, ch. 11 (T. Frank); H. Hubert, Les Celtes 
(z vols., 1932; with good bibliography); J. Whatmough, Prae- 
italie Dialeeu ii (1933), 166; Foundations of Roman Italy (1937); 
G, E. F. Chiivcr, Cisalpine Gaul, Soeial and Eeonomic History from 
49 D.c. to the Death of Trajan (1941). 

Special Subjects. For the extension of Latin rights and Roman 
citiaenship see Asconius p. 3 Cl.; Dio Cassius 41. 36; Bruns, 
Pontes' 16, 17 (= Lex Rubria: see E. G. Hardy, Some Problems 
in Roman History (laziLl, 43. 207); J. Marquardt, RBmiseheStaatsver- 
tra/t«ngi«(i88i), 6if. E. T. S. 

CISIUM, see CARRIAGES. 

CITHARA, see MUSIC, § 9. 

CITI21ENSHIP, GREEK (-noXirela, a word which 
also denotes (i) the citizen body, (ii) the constitution). 
In Greek city-states citizenship was originally not an 
individual right; it meant membership of a political and 
social community (see pous). Descent from full citizen 
parents always conferred citizen status, and also member- 
ship of the smaller communities of family, gettos, and 
phratria (qq.v.). This was an inheritance from the aristo- 
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crafic Palis. In oligarchies, however, it was more impor- 
tant to own landed property' or to be wealthy titan to be 
well born, and in democracies the rule of descent from 
citizen parents (cf a/ufioiv derroh') was not strictly en- 
forced until democracy became well established. Besides, 
the State could grant and withdraw citizenslu'p. Such 
grants were seldom made in earlier times, except occa- 
sionally by tyrants or other leaders bent on increasing the 
number of their adherents ; but they became frequent after 
the fourth century b.c. Inscriptions recording grants of 
citizenship were very numerous in all cities. Finally 
citi'zcnship became an empty honour which might be 
obtainable by purchase, and in many cases people ob- 
tained tivo or more citizenships. Citizenship was lost 
either by alimia (q.v.) or banishment. The rights of full 
citizens \vcrc equal in substance, and so were the duties 
(ta.xes, military service, etc.). The general duties of a 
citizen, e._g. submission to law, defence of the State and 
its Constitution, worship of the State gods, were often 
confirmed by oath. In most cases citizenship granted to 
a stranger carried all the rights of a bom citizen. In the 
Hellenistic Leagues every citizen of a member-state 
acquired a second citizenship, that of the League. 

E. Sznnto, Griechhehes BSrferrecht (1892I; V. Ehrenberp, in 
Gerefcc-Norden, Einlcitim;; in die AltertwnsKisscnsehaft' (1932) iii. 3; 
U. Knhrstcdt, Staattgebiet und Staattangehurige in Allien (1934). 

V.E. 

CITIZENSHIP, ROMAN. Roman citizenship de- 
pended cither upon birth — descent from Roman parents 
on both sides, though one parent might be a peregrinus 
possessing conubium — or upon a grant made by the 
People. It implied rights, privileges, and duties, iura, 
honorcs, tntmera. All citizens, after the union of the 
Orders, possessed conubium etc., and, under the Repub- 
lic, voting riglits (suffragium) in the various assemblies, 
unless specifically disfranchised (aerarii). The system 
of wealth classification limited the value of the suffragium 
and determined eligibility for magistracies (honores) and 
liability to vumcra (q.v.), especially military service. 
Honores were thus supplementary; there was no ius 
honorum. Rome gradually extended her citizenship^ to 
her allies and subjects, in whose incorporation civitas 
sine suffragio (s.v. municidum) or ius Latii (q.v.; also 
LATINI) formed an intermediary stage. Citizenship 
brought tire new Romans within the orbit of iura, 
vnmera, and honores, and entailed the surrender to Rome 
of the sovereignty of the community concerned. Thus 
Roman citizenship was incompatible with that of another 
State. Incorporated communities retained, however, 
some rights of local self-government (ice municipium). 
These principles, worked out in the incorporation be- 
tween 3S0 and 230 B.C. of those places which_ formed tlie 
Roman territorj' down to 90 B.C., were revived by the 
incorporation of all Italy after the Social War {see socn, 
MUNiciriUM, coMMnncn 3 M, latini). The consequent 
increase in the number of municipia inaugurated a change 
in the theorj' of Roman citizenship. Rome ceased to be 
a city-state and became the communis palria of all It.ily. 
Municipal affairs began to supplant the Fonim as the 
centre of intcre.st for the mass of citizens. Next came the 
cjitcnsion of the citizenship to pnm'nces. In the Second 
Triumvirate colonic.s and municipalities were regularly 
est.iblished ovcrsc.as, provincial peoples were granted 
Latin rights and citizenship. Througlioiit the I’rincipate 
these processes continued, accelerated by the regular 
grant of citizenship to legionary recruits and disclrarged 
auxiliaries of provincial extraction, until^ the western 
proviirces became Roman both in civiliz.ation and^soo-u 
rights (ue ccMStrPCiUM). Finally the etn:>: tIuUo 
nictr.ii conferred citizenship upon all free inhabitants of 
the Ivnrpirc (A.n. 212). svitliout, however, affecting the 
ttatus of their communities. fCf. MtrNtCiPiuM, TOt o'-'izt- 
■no.v, ii‘« tT.tt.rtt'.\!.) 'Hie citirmship gratmally lost it* 
p'shtica! importance, ap.*rt front the value of luj /r- .e-M- 


tionis (sec APPELUtTio) : the tnunus militare disappc.ircd 
with the disuse of compulsory’ recruiting; the abolition 
of comilia m.adc the iussuffragi illusory; sen.itorial honores 
fell to only the most distinguished of provincial citizens, 
though the municipal aristocracy commonly aspired to 
equestrian mnk. But the social content remained un- 
charigcd, despite some assimilation of the rights of pere~ 
grini to those of citizerts (cf. s.v.). By the age of the 
Antonines,_ however, citizenship was mainly valued as a 
symbol of imperial unitj’, for the doctrine of the incom- 
patibility of ttvo citizenships liad broken down wifli tlie 
frequent extension of the franchise to individu.al members 
of non-Roman communities (jcc rEHEcntNi), and the 
political ambitions of ordinary men were fully satisfied 
by the service not of Rome but of their local municipali- 
ties. Consequently the spread of civitas Romana led to 
the elaboration of the theory that Rome was the communis 
patria of the whole civilized world. 

Eor hiblioKraptiy, see cot43.viZATioj;, latiw, .MiwiciriaM. 

Ancient sources: add CIL r\-i; Digest passim: JLS 212; PGirst. 
40J Aclius Aristides, Ets 'Piiiirjv; Tcrtullian, Apol., etc. Modem 
sdess-s: H. M. Lasi in CAll xij A. N. Sliervvin-Wiiitc, The Roman 
CitizenMp (1939) ; J. Vont, Ciceros Glaube an Rom (1935). 

Particular studies: J. U. C. Anderson, 7/?5 1927 (the C>Tencan 
Edicts). E. Komemann, ‘Conventus’ in PH'. J*. Lambrcchts, La 
Composition du Sinat Romain (Antwerp, 1936). A. Sicin, Der 
RSmitche Jtitterstnnd. li. Stech ‘Senatores Itomani’, Klio, Ilciheft X. 
Cf. C. S. Walton, JRS 1029; K. Syme, HSR. xiv. On Const. 
Antonin. A. II. M. }onea, jfRS 1936. rVIso s.v. CLAUDIUS (t). 

A. N. S.-W. 

CITY-FOUNDERS (/ert'orat, olKicrral, conditorcs) 
played an important part in the city-smtc. In the Greek 
homelands, where the true origin of cities was no longer 
known, n god or legendary hero was looked upon as 
founder. But the founder is of greatest significance in 
the period of Greek colonization. No city sent out a 
band of colonists without appointing a founder, who had 
complete power over the colony until the new city’s 
foundation w.ns accomplished. If a band of exiles founded 
a city they selected one of their number to be founder. 
When a colony founded a colony in its turn, it nlwaj-s 
summoned a founder from the mother-city. I'lic founders 
received heroic honours (sec iii:no-cOLT) after death; 
there was probably no po/is without a founder’s cult. 
Sometimes .a city cliangcd its founder, thus symbolizing 
some important change in its constitution or fortunes, 
as when Aniphipolis ousted Hagnon for Brasidas. 
Hadrian througli liis henefnetions received the name 
of founder from many cities. J. E. I’. 

Cr\'’ILIS, Gaiu-s Juuu.'; (ist c. a.d.), a noble Batavian 
and commander of a Batavian cohort, had persoii.'il 
gricTOnccs against the Roman government. When Anto- 
nins Primus wrote to him in a.d. 69, inciting hi.m to create 
a diversion and so prevent Vitellian reinforcements from 
going to Italy, Civilis fomented a war of liberation under 
pretc.xt of supporting Vcsp.asian. With help from Ger- 
mans beyond the Rhine he attacked the Icgimt.ar>' ramp 
of Vetem, but was beaten off. 'I'hc revolt, h.owrvcr, 
spread widely, finding support in the wirtter of A.n. 69-70 
among Gallic tribes like the Treveri and Lingoiie':. 
Roman troops at N'owscsiiim took an oatlt of .allegiance 
to the 'imperium Galliarum’ and Vetem fell at But 
meanwhile the Mavian generals ^v.ere .approaching. 
Ccrialis (q.v.) won a battle ne.ar 'Frier and the Gallic 
movement coll.apsed. After mixed fnrhting along the 
Rhine tow.nrJs the Ihitavian territor;.'. Civil:* firtaliy 
capitLtl.ttcd. Hit f.ite is not 'nno'.vn. 

E- 5 :rin. PH‘, i.y. 'juT.'as (iJ Sj'. ft. i?. 

CrV’ITAS ftcrritorial), like the Greek rtn’-br, fnitn 
ing origir.aUy any Bsitonoir.o-.;* Ht.-.te, came ro !>e d 
under trie Empire to -my if, 7 -ge verging rrru'it.-jpji unit, 
jrrejpt-ctivc oi its cis-ic ca'cpery. But r."c 5 vi!rjliv it d'* 
noted the ItZ'.t prh iieprd [rrade of provir.ci si 
p<iste«:ng ItKa! Eutonc-my, h-T-seser drcumrcrsl-rd (see 
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PEREGRiNi). Their form of government was republican, 
with magistrates, council, and a constitution fixed accord- 
ing to local custom. The development of civitates out of 
an unorganized village or tribal system was the first step 
in the municipal development of backward areas, notably 
in Spain and Africa. The civitates, which might later be 
given Roman mimicipal status (see municipium), were the 
basis of the provincial administration. The governors 
and procurators worked through them, leaving to the 
local authorities the actual performance of e.g. the census 
surveys and collection of taxes (see decuriones, munus, 
municipium). 

For bibliography see MDNICIPTOM, socil. A. N. S.-W. 

CLAROS, seat of a cult and oracle of Apollo near 
Colophon. It was a very ancient sanctuary, undoubtedly 
of pre-Hellenic origin, but it seems unlikely that the 
oracle was anything like so old. The cult-myth connects 
the oracular establishment with Delphi and the prophet 
Calchas. But Herodotus never mentions it, and the 
earliest evidence belongs to the fourth century b.c. Only 
in the Roman Imperial period does it appear to have 
attained great renown. 

The god’s vehicle was a male prophet, who heard only 
the names and number of the consultants, then retired 
into a grotto, drank the waters of a sacred spring, and 
uttered his responses in verse. He was assisted by a priest 
and a thespiode. 

Ancient sources: Strabo 642 f.; Tacitus, Ann. 2. S4: lamblichus, 
Myst. 2- rt. Modem literature: K. Buresch, Klaras (1889); 
Ch. Picard, Ephise et Claras (1922). Such excavation as has been 
done is reported by Th. Macridy-Bey and Ch. Picard in BCH 

5 °°dx (1915), 33-52- J- E- F. 

C^SSICIANUS, Gaius Julius Alpinus, perhaps 
originated from the Treveri. As procurator of Britain 
(a.P. 61) he favoured a policy of conciliation, and begged 
Nero to recall the harsher Suetonius (q.v.) Paulinus. His 
tombstone was found in London. 

F. Cottnil, Antiquaries Jaumal, 1936, p. i ; E. Birley, ib. 207; 
R. G. Collingss'ood, Raman Britain' (i937)i 103. A. M. 

CLASSICUS, Julius, of royal stock among the Treveri 
(related presumably to C. Jvdius Classicianus, q.v.), and 
commanding as praefecttis a cavalry regiment of his own 
tribe, joined Julius Civilis (q.v.) when his revolt spread 
into Gaul at the beginning of 70. Julius Tutor and the 
Lingonian Julius Sabinus were his close associates in the 
founding of the ‘imperium Galliarum’. Classicus dis- 
played great dash and vigour, shared in most of the 
fighting against the remnants of the Rhine legions and 
the generals of Vespasian, and remained loyal to Civdh's, 
apparently to the end. His ultimate fate is unknown. 

R. S. 

CLASSIS was at first the whole Roman army; later it 
was a division of the army in the reform attributed to 
Servius Tullius. Connected with the ancient meaning 
is also classic as ‘navy’. In the Servian constitution the 
property owners were divided into five classes (apart from 
18 centuries of equites and 4 centuries oifabri, comicines, 
and the like). The first three classes were infantry of the 
line, the last two light-armed troops. 

The property ratings of the classes were perhaps at first 
expressed in terms of land or agrarian produce, and subse- 
quently in terms of money. The monetary scales are 
variously ^ven by ancient writers; probably they 
underwent several alterations (Livy i. 43; Dion. Hal. 
4. 16; Polyb. 6. 23. 15; 6. 19. 2; Gellius 6. 13; Gaius 2. 
274; ps.-Asc. Verr. 2. 1. 41; Dio Cassius 56. 10; Cic. 
Rep. 2. 22.). See centuria. 

A. H. J. Greenidpe, Raman Public Life (1901), 68; G. De 
Sanctis, Star. Ram. ii. 198, iii. i, p. 353; H. Stu,nrt Jones, CAIi vii. 
432; T. Frank, Ecan. Survey i. 19; A. Piganiol, Annates d'histoire 
icanomique et sociale v (1933), 113; E. Cavaignac, Rev. Phil. 1934, 
72; H. Mattingly, JJbS, 1937, 99: Ti..V.D'Arms,AyPhil. 1943,424. 

A. M. 


CLAUDIAN (Claudius Claudianus) lived in Rome 
and in Milan, a.d. 395-404. Bom probably in Alexandria 
(his first writings were in Greek), he eulogized in Latin 
the consuls of 395, and became poet-laureate of Stilicho 
and the Emperor Honorius. Claudian’s panegyrics, in- 
vectives, and short poems arc important historical docu- 
ments : after 404, when he married a prot6g6e of Serena, 
niece and adopted daughter of Theodosius, he disappears 
completely. His statue in bronze, erected by the Emperor 
‘poscente senatu’ (25. 9), bore an honorific inscription 
(C 7 L vi. 1710), now in Naples Museum. 

Works, (i) Panegyric on Probinus and Olybrius, 395. 
(2) Against Rufinus (2 books), attacking the praetorian 
prefect, whose murder and dissection are exultantly 
rehearsed. (3) War against Gildo (526 w., incomplete). 
(4) Fescennine Verses. (5) Epithalamiiim of Honorius and 
Maria (Stilicho’s daughter), 398. (6) Against Eutropius 
(2 books), attacking the eunuch chamberlain, consul 399. 
(7) Panegyrics on consulsliips of Honorius (396, 398, 404), 
Manlius (399), Stilicho (400). (8) Gothic War, on Sti- 
licho’s victory over Alaric, 402. (9) Shorter Poenis: The 
Old Man of Verona (idyll, 22 w.), eulogy of Serena, 
epithalamium of Palladius and Celerina, Gigantomachia 
(unfinished). (10) Rape of Proserpine (unfinished and 
undated, 3 books), mythological epic, showing skill in 
picturesque description. 

With amazing command of Latin, Claudian, even in 
official poems, can attain the standard of Silver Age poets 
{see EPIC POETRY, LATIN, para. 3). He is a master of 
allegory, mythological allusion, elaborate similes; his 
bold imagination and splendour of diction give power 
and elevation to many passages. His poems show occa- 
sional grace and charm, but much epigram, terse and 
vigorous, and conceits such as ‘nusquam totiensque 
sepultus’ (s. 453); in the political panegyrics and invec- 
tives eulogy and savage satire are unrestrained. He writes 
enthusiastically of Rome the Mother (24. 150 ff.). 

Bibliography 

Lifb and Works. P Fargues, Ctaudien: Etudes strr sa Poisie cl 
son Temps (1933). T. Hodgkin, Claudian (1875). J. H. E. Crees, 
Claudian as an Historical Authority (1908). 

Texts. Bitt, MGHx (1892). Koch (Teubner, 1893). InEutrop. 
(comment.), P. Fargues (i933). 7n Ruf,, H. L. Levy (193s). 

Commentaries. Heinsius {1650. 1665). Gesner (1759). 

Translations. M. Platnaucr (prose, with text, Loeb, 1922). 
R. M. Pope, Rope of Proserpine (verse, 1934). W. G. W. 

CLAUDIUS (i) (Tiberius Claudius Nero Germanicus, 
10 B.c.-A.D. 54), the Emperor, was bom at Lyons on 
I Aug. 10 B.c. and was the youngest son of the elder 
Drusus (q.v. 3) and of Antonia minor. Overshadowed ’ 
by the strong personality of his elder brother Germanicus, 
and hampered by a weak constitution and continual ill- 
ness (he suffered from some sort of paralysis : see T. de C. 
Ruth, The Problem of Claudius, Baltimore, 1924), he 
received no public distinction from Augustus beyond 
the augurate and held no magistracy under Tiberius, 
who considered his ‘imminuta mens’ an obstacle to high 
preferment (Tac. Ann. 6. 46). He first held office when 
on I July A.D. 37 he became suffect consul with liis young 
nephew, the Emperor Gaius; for the rest, he received 
little from Gaius but insults. His proclamation as 
emperor in 41 was largely accidental. After Gaius’ 
murder he was discovered in the palace by a soldier, 
liiding behind a curtain iri fear of murder; he was dragged 
to the Praetorian Camp and saluted by the Praetorian 
Guard while the Senate was still discussing the possi- 
bility of restoring the Republic. The Senate did not 
easily forgive him, and many senators supported the 
fruitless revolt of Scribonianus in Dalmatia in the fol- 
lowing year. Chosen by the Guard, Claudius emphasized 
his interest in the army — a policy all the more necessary 
because of his own lack of military distinction. Claudius 
took a personal part in the invasion of Britain (43) and 
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was present at the capture of Camulodunum. By the end 
of his principate he had received tsventy-scvcn imperial 
salutationcs, 

2. Though he was consul four times during his 
principate (in 42, 43, 47, and 51) and censor in 47-S, in 
policy he reverted from the pretentious absolutism of 
Gaius (wlio was, however, spared an official damnatio 
tnmoriae) to a less autocratic form of principate. He 
went farther than his predecessors in extending the 
dvitas (see e.g. the Volubilis inscription) and in the 
foundation of new colonics (e.g. Camulodunum in 
Britain). This liberal aspect of his policy is well revealed 
in his speech advocating that the chiefs of Gallia Comafa 
should be granted the ins hononmi (Dessau, ILS 212). 
With the Senate he was unpopular, not because he cur- 
tailed its powers, but from the circumstances of his 
accession and because of the insistence with wliich he 
urged its members to t4nkc their responsibilities seriously 
(sec e.g. BGU 61 1). Other c.auscs of his unpopularity 
were his intense interest in jurisdiction, especially the 
hearing of cases inlra cubictilum principis, and the political 
power of his wives and freedmen. Claudius' principate 
is marked by the emergence of rich and powerful freed- 
men, especially Narcissus, his ab epistulis, and Pallas, his 
a rationibits. These private secretaries exercised minis- 
terial functions and were, no doubt, heavily bribed by 
candidates for preferment. Claudius was incurably 
uxorious. His first wife bore him two children who died 
in infancy. Aelia Pactina, his second wife, bore him a 
daughter (Cl.audia Antonia, a.d. 27-<56). He was married 
at the time of his accession to V.alcria Messalina, .and had 
by her a daughter Octavia (bom before 41, and later mar- 
ried to Nero) and a son, Britannicus (q.v.), bom in 41 or 
42. Messalina succumbed in 48 to the intrigues of Nar- 
cissus, and Claudius tlien married his niece Agrippina, 
who could count on die support of Pallas. She persuaded 
Claudius in 50 to adopt her son Nero as guardian of his 
own son Britiuinicus (four years Nero’s junior). Four 
years later Claudius died : it was generally believed that 
Agrippina handed him a poisoned dish of mushrooms 
(13 Oct. A.D. 54). He was, nevertheless, consecrated and 
was the first emperor after Augustus to receive diis 
distinction. The Apocolocyntosis, probably by Seneca, 
is a satire on his consecration. 

3. Claudius had in his youth acquired from Eiiy a 
thorough knowledge of Roman histoty and great respect 
for Roman religion and tradition. He celebrated the Ludi 
Saeailares in a.d. 47, founded a College of Haruspiccs, 
expelled Jews from Rome (though in Judaea and in 
Alexandria he did lu’s best to still the disturbances 
resulting from the anti-Semite policy of Gaius), and in 
Gaul he suppressed Druidism. He wrote books on 
Etruscan and Carthaginian history, on dicing and on the 
histoty of Augustus’ principate (‘a pace ciuili’ — i.e. from 
27 H.C.). He also wrote an autobiography. None of these 
Works has survived. 

4. Claudius added a number of provinces to the 
Roman Empire: Britain (whose invasion had, perhaps, 
been contemplated by Gains), the tsvo provinces of 
Mauretania (whose Last king, Ptolemy, h.ad been deposed 
end executed fjy Gaius), and Thrace (in a.o. 46). 

5. Ancient writers ascribed tlw responsibility for 
Claudius' administration, both on its good and its bad 
side, to his freedmen and wives. This view is nosv un- 
tcn-sble for the early part of his principate. thanks to the 
fortunate chance fliat Claudius thought and wrote in a 
style as inimitable as it is grotesque. A la^c number of 
imperial enactments arc pu'seracd in inscriptions and «'n 
papyri, covering a great variety cf administrative prob- 
lems. L’nqueJtjnnablv they were dictated by Claudius 
hirnielf B:>a they show, all of titc.m, however grotcri.-jue 
t)irir thought and languare, profound admm.i'.tptivc 
conrntttti rente. In the last four yearj of lus pnnerpate. 


however, his powers -were failing and Agrippina and 
Pall.as exercised strong influence on his policy. 

Ancient Sooeces: Tacitus, Amah blcs. ti-ia cover the period 
A.D. 47-54, but we do not possess Tacitus’ account of the first sic 
— unquestionably the best and most important — years of Cbsudius’ 
principate. For the rest, we depend chicfiy on Dio Cassius b>:. fio 
and on Suetonius, Dtvjs Claudius, For other sources, sec CAII x. 
973 f The most important inscriptions and papwi (all of svhich 
are published by M. P. Charicsworth in Documents illustratin;; the 
rnuns of Claudius and Nero (15139)) are the letter to the Alexandrians 
(see H, I. BcII.^eiej and Christians in Ettypt), the Volubilis inscrip- 
tions {Ann. EpiU. 1916, 42; 1924. 66), the Anauni edict {IlN 206), 
the speech on the fur honorum of the Gauls {ILS 212; see on this, 
Ph. Fabia, Im Table Claudienne de Lyon), and DGU 61 1. 

Modehn LjTEnATURE: A, MomiRuano, Claudius (1934); M. P. 
Charicsworth, CAII x. 667-701 and full bibliocraphy ibid. 975-7; 
V. M. Scramuzza, The Emperor Claudius (U.S.A. 1940). J. P. U. 

CLAUDIUS (a) II (GCITHICUS), Marcus Aurelius 
(Valerius), one of the chief officer.>! of GaIIicnu.s, chosen, 
after his ass.issination, to succeed him as emperor (e.irly 
a.d. 268). Whether priry to the murder or not, he soon 
established friendly relations %vith the Senate, which had 
hated Gallicnus. He calmed the troops by .a donative, 
and interfered in Rome to check the massacre of Gal- 
licnus' friends. 

His first act was to dispose of Aurcolus, who sur- 
rendered in Milan, but was put to death by his own men. 
His second was to defeat the invading Alamanni near 
Lake Benacus, after an initial c.avalry defeat. Aurclian 
was appointed to command the horse. 

In the west, the Gallic Empire, under Postumus and 
his succc-ssors, Marius and Victorinus, continued to hold 
aloof. But Spain returned to its allegiance, and a corps 
was placed at Grenoble, under Placjdianus, to protect 
Narbonensis. When Augustodunum (Autun) revolted, 
however, Claudius sent no aid, and the city had to sur- 
render to Victorinus. 

The main achievement of Claudius was the decisive 
defeat of the Goths, who, even after Gallicnus’ great 
victory, were plundering the Balltans. Claudius won hvo 
great battles, at Doberus and Naissua, and finally broke 
up their great host, absorbing many as soldiers or ro/oni. 
At the same time he took energetic steps ag.iinst the 
pirate squadrons in the Aegean. 

In the cast, the Palmyrene government had begun by 
recognizing Claudius, but before the end of his reitm had 
occupied Egypt and had pushed norfhw.ird to Bitliynia. 

Claudius died of plague at Sirmium early in 270. He 
h.ad ruled in harmony with the Senate and %vas acclaimed 
as the great patriot, who had ‘devoted’ his own life to the 
State and had earned the title of 'Gothic conqueror*. 

CAII xii. 1890.. 225, 211: ParVfr, Homan World, 165 IT.; P. 
Dam-srau, Kaiier Claudius II Gotieus (1934). H. M. 

CLAUDIUS (3), aXrpius (dccc.mvir, 451 n.c.), despite 
his patrician descent, supported the plebeian claims for 
a written code of laws and became the leader of the 
decemvirs. Wiilc his policy and high hirtli attracted the 
patricians, he plc.ssed the plebeians by sharing power 
with their representatives at least in his second ye.ar of 
office. He thus hoped that the plebeians would com- 
promise, and consent to abolish the tribunate in return 
for admission to tlte highest magistracies. 1 !is success ss 
a lawgiver is attested by the Burvival of the deccmviral 
code despite the violent opposition wliich his policy 
aroused. His ulti.mate failure (th.st he sv.rs murdered or 
escaped assassination by suicide h prob.tble but not 
certain) together with th.e gloomy recollections of the civil 
struggle in svhich hb dictate.-ship ended (t'e sURntSIA), 
g.3vc rise to the legend o.t.Appjut' tyranny, which. cml>e!l- 
ishedwithdetails taken perhaps from the deeds of t)i" hter 
Cliudii, uhimitfiy overshadowed his work and triemory. 

IjJcmtraee!, IK'm. Eorjeh. 1 . 2:5 It. P. T. 

CLAUDIUS (4) CAHCUS,^ Arrtt” (r r, 3-7 an! 
v/.i is.c.), .stands out r.s the first clfar-cut penrmsh-ty 
in Roms.n histor.'- Ue 2ws rtght’y he-en c'.mpsrrJ tviih 
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the aristocratic founders of Athenian democracy for, 
although a patrician, Appius used his censorship (c. 
312 B.c.) to increase the part taken by the lower classes 
in managing public affairs. He made citizens of low 
birth and even sons of freedmen senators. Their support, 
and also heavier taxation, enabled him to build during 
the eighteen months of his censorship the first aqueduct 
(.Aqua Appia) and the Via Appia (q.v.) on which he 
founded a market (Forum Appi). Whether he distributed 
the landless citizens of Rome throughout all the existing 
tribes, independently of their income, in order to estab- 
lish a balance of power bebveen the urban and the 
agrarian population, which alone had hitherto enjoyed 
full political rights, is a matter of dispute, although the 
step accords with his policy. He transferred the cult of 
Hercules from private to public superintendence, and 
perhaps helped Cn. Flavius (q.v.) to publish a book of 
forms of legal procedure. Despite his reforms Appius 
could still rely on senatorial support, as his subsequent 
career shows. As consul in 307 and 296 (when he dedi- 
cated a temple to Bellona) and praetor in 295, he took 
an active part in the wars against the Etruscans, Sabines, 
and Samnites. Despite his old age and blindness, Appius 
was still one of the most authoritative statesmen when he 
persuaded the Senate to reject Pyrrhus’ peace proposals 
(c. 280). The speech he delivered on that occasion soon 
became famous, was poetically elaborated by Ennius, 
and still circulated in the age of Cicero. Appius was 
the first Roman prose-writer and author of moral apoph- 
thegms (e.g. ‘faber est suae quisque fottunae’), which 
probably owed much to Graeco-Pythagorean sources. 

Mommsen, RSm. Forsch. i. 301 ff.; P. Lejay, Rev. Phil. 1920; 
K. J. Beloch, Rom. Gesch. 481 & P. T. 

CLAUDIUS (5) CAUDEX, Appius (cos. 264 b.c.), 
formally commenced the First Punic War by crossing to 
Sicily with two legions. He relieved Messana by succes- 
sive attacks on the camps of Hieron and Hanno (Polyb. 
1. 11-12, is). Philinus, however, described these Roman 
engagements as unsuccessful. H. H. S. 

CLAUDIUS (6) PULCHER, Publius, held the Sicilian 
command as consul in 249 b.c. To intensify the naval 
blockade of Lilybaeum he attacked the Carthaginian fleet 
at Drepana. The Carthaginian admiral, however, fell on 
the flank of the Roman line as its head entered Drepana 
harbour. Claudius lost 93 of his 123 ships in this the only 
serious Roman naval defeat in the First Punic War. The 
pious attributed his defeat to his disregard of religious 
form before the battle : when told that the sacred chickens 
would not eat, he drowned them: ‘let them drink’. He 
was court-martialled and fined, and died soon afterwards. 

Polybius, I. 49 -S 2 . H. H. S. 

CLAUDIUS (7), Quintus, tnbunus plebis in 218 b.c., 
was author of a law which forbade senators and their sons 
to own sea-going vessels capable of carrying over 300 
amphorae (c. 225 bushels). Small vessels would suffice 
to transport their agricultural produce. Perhaps he is to 
be identified with the praetor of 208. 

Livy 21. 63. H. H. S. 

CLAUDIUS (8) PULCHER, Gaius, augur (195 b.c.), 
praetor_(i8o), was consul in 177, when, after repatriating 
Latins in Rome, he closed the Istrian War and crushed 
a Ligurian rising, recapturing Mutina in 176. He was 
military tribune in Greece in 171. Censor in 169 with 
Ti. Sempronius Gracchus, he intervened in the levies 
for Greece; his severity against the Equites brought 
a prosecution in which he was nearly convicted. On 
the commission for settling Macedonia he died in 167. 
Strong-willed and conservative, he represented the tradi- 
tional authority of the Senate in Roman and Italian affairs. 

Lh-y 40. 37; 41. 9-18; 43. 14-16; 45. 15. De Sanctis, Star. Rom. 
IV. I, p. 61 1. A. H. McD. 


CLAUDIUS (9) PULCHER, Appius, as consul (143 
b.c.) defeated the Salassi in Transpadane Gaul and was 
censor, probably in 136, with Q. Fulvius Nobilior. As 
Princeps Senatus, he gave powerful support to the pro- 
gramme of his son-in-law, Tiberius Gracchus, serving 
with him and Gaius on the first board of Illviri under 
the Lex Agraria of 133. He died perhaps in 130. 

J. Carcopino, Auiour da Gracqua (1928), 200. M. H. 

CLAUDIUS (10) PULCHER, Appius, was praetor in 
89 b.c. His soldiers in Campania deserted to Cinna (87). 
He was expelled from the Senate (86). He was consul 
(79) with P. Servilius, and proconsul in Macedonia, 
where he won some victories against the neighbouring 
tribes ; he died in 76. 

MDnzer, PW iii. 2848. A. M. 

CLAUDIUS (11) QUADRIGARIUS, Quintus, the 
Sullan annalist, wrote a history of Rome in at least 
twenty-three books, from the Gallic sack to his own 
times. Bk. 3 included the Pyrrhic War, bk. 5 the battle 
of Cannae, bk. 6 the year 213 B.c., bk. g (probably) 
Ti. Gracchus at Numantia, bk. 13 the year 99 b.c., 
bk. 19 the year 87 B.c.; the latest date preserved is 
82 B.C., the latest book 23. If he is the Claudius who 
translated Acilius (Livy 25. 39. 12; 35. 14. 5), he pre- 
sumably adapted the senatorial historian’s material to his 
own annalistic form; the eXeygos -ypovtov of KAtuSios 
(PluL Numa i) is scarcely his. The choice of opening 
point shows his care in handling tradition, although in 
composition he may have used the Hellenistic, especially 
the Isocratean, methods of narrative elaboration. This, 
however, was probably not exaggerated, as by Valerius 
Antias. His style, as the fragments show, was simple, his 
vocabulary plain, with an archaic grace (Gellius 9. 13; 
15. I ; 13. 29 (28)). He ranks with Valerius Antias as the 
leading annalist before Livy, and Livy followed him 
throughout his work. 

H. Peter, HRRel. i* (1914), pp. cebooev. 205. W. Soltau, Livius’ 
Geschichtsmerk (1897); B. Sypniewska, Dc Cl. Quad, /rapnentis 
(1922): M. Gclzer, Hermes 1935, 269; M. Zimmerer, Der Annalist 
Q. Claudius Quadrigarius (1937). A. H. McD. 

CLAUDIUS (12) PULCHER, Appius, son of no. 10, 
accompanied his brother-in-law Lucullus to Asia. He 
was praetor (57 b.c.), then , governor in Sardinia. As 
consul (54) with L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, he made a 
notorious compact to secure their successors’ election for 
money. He was proconsul in Cilicia (53-51) and after 
two prosecutions censor (30). He followed Pompey in 
49 and died before Pharsalus. He wrote a work on 
augural discipline, the first book of which he dedicated 
to Cicero. He appears in the De Re Rtistica of Varro and 
was a correspondent of Cicero’s. 

F. MOnzer, PIV iii. 2849. A. M. 

CLAUDIUS (13), Tiberius, a freedman from Smyrna, 
served the emperors from Tiberius to Domitian. Secre- 
tary a rationibus of Nero, he was given equestrian rank 
by Vespasian, banished by Domitian, but recalled on the 
intercession of his son Claudius Etruscus (Statius, Silv, 
3 - 3 )- 

Stein, PW iii. 2670; PIR', C 763. A. M. 

CLAUDIUS (14) ETRUSCUS, the wealthy son of (13) 
above and (Tettia?) Etrusca, patron of Statius and Mar- 
tial, was probably knighted by Vespasian. He obtained 
from Domitian the recall of his exiled father. Statius’ 
Silvae 3. 3 is dedicated to him. 

Stein, PW iii. 2719: PIRl, C 860. A. M. 

CLAUDIUS (15) POMPEIANUS, Tiberius, son of 
an equestrian of Antioch, rose to senatorial rank and 
pursued a brilliant career; c. a.d. 167 he was governor 
of Lower Pannonia, where he stemmed the German 
invasions. Subsequently cos. I, he married Lucilla (q.v.), 
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widow of L. Vcrus (q.v.), in 169, holding a second consul- 
ship in 173. He was now the trusted friend of M. Aure- 
lius (q.v. i), and his commander in all major campaigns. 
Under Commodus (q.v.) he retired into private life, thus 
escaping the repercussions of Lucilla’s plot, but, though 
aged and infirm, emerged again under Pertinax, who, like 
Didius Julianus after him, vainly pressed him to a share 
of the imperial administration. 

PIK}, C 973 ; P. Lnmbrechts, La Componlion dii slnat romnin . . . 
(xiy-tgi) (1936), p. 120, no. 703. C. H. V. S. 

CLAUDIUS (16) MAMERTINUS is the author of a 
speech delivered on i Jan. A.D. 362 in Constantinople, 
in which he thanked the Emperor Julian for the gift of 
the consulship. The kernel of the speech is an exaggerated 
eulogy of Julian. Involved in an embcEzlemcnt charge, 
he fell into disgrace in 368. See PANEcynic, latin. a. S. 

CLAUDIUS, see also diutannjcus, nnusus, maucellos, 

NAMATIANUS, NERO, TACITUS. 

CLAUSULA, see PROSE RHYTHM. 

CLAVUS ANGUSTUS, LATUS. The attgusUis claims 
was a narrow, the latus davits a broad, purple stripe 
(possibly two stripes) stitched to the border of the Roman 
toga. The former indicated equestrian, the latter sena- 
torial, rank. Under the Roman Empire the latus davits 
w.as worn before admission to the Senate, on the assump- 
tion of the toga virilis, by sons of senators as a right 
(though, perhaps, the formal consent of the emperor w.as 
required; cf. Suet. Aug. 38. 2); by others who aimed at 
a senatorial career (c.g. Ovid and his brother, Trisl. 4. 
10. 28 f. ; Dio Cass. 59. 9. 5), with the emperor’s special 
permission. Military tribunes in die legions were dis- 
tinguished ns tribuni angustidavii or tribimi^ latidavii 
according as they were pursuing the equestrian or the 
senatorial atrstts honontm. L P- P- 

CLEANTHES (331-232 b.c.), son of Phanias of Assos, 
disciple of Zeno of Citium and his successor as head of 
the Stoic School from 263 to 232. With him the sober 
philosophy of Zeno became pciwadcd by religious fer- 
vour. He considered the universe a living being, God as 
tlic soul of the universe, the sun as its heart. In ethics 
he stressed dirinterestedness, saying that doing good to 
others with a view’ to one's own advantage was com- 
parable to feeding cattle in order to cat tlicm. He 
contended that evil thoughts were worse than evil deeds, 
just as a tumour that breaks open is less dangerous thm 
one which docs not. Most famous among his works is 
his hymn to Zeus. 

A. C. Pcanon, The Fragments oj T.enon and Clranlhrs ftPs*): 
H. von .Ami’m. SVF i. 103-39; Poetical Frarmentj, J. U. 1 fnvcil, 
Co!!, /ilex. (1925), 227-31; 13iog. Lacrt. 7. 168-76; pn xi. SJo- 

Iv. von !*• 

CLEARCHUS (i) (c. 450-401 n.c.), a Spartan ofliccr 
and n stem disciplinnri.an, held commands in the IIcIIk- 
pontine rcjrion from 409 onwards. He refused to with- 
draw from llj-xantium in 403, was ejected by Spartan 
troops, and sought refuge with Cjtus II, who commis- 
sioned him to recruit, and later to command, the Ur«k 
mtrcen.irics fomiing the core of his anny. At Cunaxa his 
refusal to expose his right flank made possible the deciyvc 
Persian cavalr>' charge. He held his troops together after 
the battle, but. with the other ofiicers, was treacherously 
arrested at a; conference with Tissaphemes an^cxc^tcd. 

CLEARCHUS (2), Middle Comedy poet. late in that 
period, hb name standing among the Wetors mur pla^ 
I'efore Timoek-s (IG i!.‘ 2325- L'4); f'"- 3 
t/r:.j.-:i) saj-s no one would carouse if the hrauaclie came 
before the debauch! 

FCa h. 5<Ss a.; CAP ii. A- 


CLEARCHUS (3) of Soli, in Cj^irus (fl. c. 250 n.c,), a 
polymath, wrote jSi'oi (of people and individuals), pnra- 
do.xcs, an encomium on Plato, and zoological and mys:ic.il 
works. These are learned but sensational; attacks on 
luxurj' reveal a Peripatetic background {FHG ii. 302). 

O. Stein, Phihl. 1931, 258-9. F. tV. \V. 

CLEDONIUS (sth c. a.d .), grammarian who biught in 
Constantinople and wrote an Ars (cd. Kcil, Gramm. Lat. 
V. 9-79) which is cxplanatoiy of the Ars of Donatus. The 
treatise is preserved only in a sixth-century Bcmc codex 
which is our oldest MS. of a grammatical work. 

Cf. TcufTcI, § 472. i; Schanz-Hosiua, § iioi. J. F. M. 

CLEDONOMANCy, see divination', para. 5. 

CLEIDEAIUS orCLEITODEMUS(J7. c. 350 n.c.), the 
oldest atthidographer, if we except Hcllanicus. The 
Attliis, in more than four hooks, was his chief work. 
The first tivo books dealt with the monarchic period, and 
arc most often cited, his main interest being presumably 
in the earlier histoiy. These two books arc also referred 
to under the title iJposroyovta. The fragments show a 
tendency to rationalize myths and an interest in etymo- 
logy. 

FHG i. 359. G. L B. 

CLEISTHENES (1) (6th c. n.c.), Athenian statesman, 
son of Mcgaclcs (q.v.) and Agaristc {see cleisthen'ES 2). 
He was of the family of Alcmaconidnc (q.v.), which had 
quarrelled with Pisistratus; though it is possible that he 
returned from exile and became archon c. 525-524 n.c. 
If so, the Alcmaconidnc were exiled again, perhaps after 
the murder of Hipparchus in 514. An attempt by them 
to overthrow the tyranny failed at I..cipsydrium (date 
uncertain; perhaps before 514). While in exile the 
Alcmaconidnc had gained influence at Delphi, and 
induced the oracle to urge Sparta (then engaged in 
driving out tyrants and setting up oligarchies in many 
States and thereby extending the Peloponnesian Lc.iguc) 
to overthrow the tj-ranny at Athens. With Spartan help 
Hippias was c.xpclled; but the noble families at Athens 
soon quarrelled, and Cleisthcncs joined or formed a 
democratic party to oust his rival Isagoras. Tlic latter 
was elected archon in 50S-507, and called in Sparta 
again (perliaps the Spartan troops had helped to secure 
his election). Cleisthcncs withdrew, but w.ss soon 
recalled, and bis democratic constitution finally estab- 
lished. According to a doubtful story in Herodotus, he 
attempted to get help from the Penian satrap at Sardes 
for the probable war wi!h_ Sparta; but the terms, com- 
plete submission to Persia, were too high. Nothing 
further is known of him; the complete darkness which 
veils his hast years is one of the curiosities of history. 

For his constitutional reforms see ARCiiONna, nouix, 
ECCLESIA, DEMOI, rilYLAr, STR-STEGI. A. V.'. G. 

CLEISTHENES (2) of Sics-on, the greatest tyrant of 
the house of Onhagoras, which ruled for il:e record 
period of a century (c. 665-565 n.c.). His reign (c. (too- 
570) was marked by n sttor.g movement against the 
Argivc Dorian culture and ascc.odanc;.': the three tradi- 
tional Dorian tribes were renamed Piggites, Swinites, 
Assites, while the non-Dorian w.ss called Ardtelaoi 
(Rulers); Argivc rhapsodes were supprciscd and the 
ancient Argivc hero Adrastu'! perfuaded to find a mmb 
clrcwhcrc. His daughier .Aganste (moth.cr of t!;e Athe- 
nian Cleislhrncs) rnarricil the Alcmaconid Megaclr*. 
after her suitors Itrd spent a yc.ar in the tyrant's p.ilane 
lil:c s'accessors of the suitors of Pen'*!npe. In t)ie First 
Sscred War (q.v.) CleisShenes t'vsk 3 iraJirig pift; he 
destroyed Crisa snd for a % hi’e appears to .'isve cor-tr: !k J 
the sea approach to Delphi. 

Hrrvd-ect S. >Sl-}S. P. N. Vrt. O'Cpn rf s' 

{rear). 2jh-6<, (■-'i'-.n-.m. p, N', V, 


W.G.W. 
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CLEITARCHUS of Alexandria, Alexander-historian, 
was a secondary writer who was never in Asia and wrote 
under Ptolemy II, some time after 280 b.c. Little cer- 
tainty can be obtained about his history, but the belief 
that Diodorus bk. 17 substantially represents it is base- 
less ; probably it was a bad historical novel, unfavourable 
to Alexander and making him an imitative character 
with a taste for massacres. His sources were probably 
largely popular beliefs, though he sometimes used and 
embellished Aristobulus and may have drawn on the 
poets who accompanied Alexander. Diodorus and 
Curtius did use him, but as secondary material only. 
No critic of antiquity has a good word for him; but he 
was much read under the early Roman Empire, and 
influenced the Romance. See Alexander (3), Biblio- 
graphy, Ancient Sources. W. W. T. 

CLEITODEMUS, see cleidemus. 

CLEITUS (i) (‘the Black’) (c. 380-328 or 327 B.c.), a 
Macedonian of noble birth and some distinction as a 
commander of cavalry. His fame, however, rests on two 
events: he saved Alexander’s life at the battle of the 
Granicus ; and he was himself killed by Alexander nearly 
seven years later, in a drunken quarrel, though the 
underlying groimds of difference were political questions 
of the first importance (Arrian, Anah. 4. 8. z ff . ; Plutarch, 
Alex. 51, and — more hostile to Alexander — Curtius 
Rufus 8. I. 19 ff.). 

Berve, Alexanderreich, no. 427. G. T. G. 

CLEITUS (2) (d. 318 B.C.), a Macedonian noble, served 
under Alexander in Asia without distinction. Sent home 
with Craterus and the ‘veterans’ (324), he played an 
important part in the Lamian War as admiral of the 
Macedonian fleet which closed the Dardanelles to the 
Greeks after two victories (322). For his continued 
loyalty to Antipater he was rewarded with the satrapy 
of Lydia (321), from which Antigonus expelled him 
(319). He became Polyperchon’s admiral with the task 
of preventing Antigonus from invading Europe, but was 
defeated by Nicanor near the Bosporus and killed in 
Thrace soon afterwards. G. T. G. 

CLEMENS, Flavius (coj. a.d. 95), son of Flavius 
Sabinus and husband of Flavia Domitilla (the niece of 
Domitian), a person of inoffensive habits (‘contemp- 
tissimae inertiae’), who was put to death, along with his 
wife, for maiestas soon after he laid down the consulate. 
They are said to have been guilty of adeo-rqs, or follow- 
ing Jewish practices (Dio 67. 14), and may have been 
Christians, as later tradition alleges. Domitian intended 
the succession to go to the two small sons of Clemens; 
they are not heard of after 96. R. S. 

CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA (Titus Flavius 
Clemens) was bom c. a.d. 150, probably at Athens, of 
pagan parents. He was converted to Christianity and 
travelled extensively seeking instruction from Christian 
teachers and finally from Pantaenus, head of the Cate- 
chetical School of Alexandria, at that time an imofficial 
institution giving tuition to converts. Clement had a 
wide acquaintance with Greek literature; his writings 
abound in quotations from the Platonic and Stoic phOo- 
sophers; also from Homer, Hesiod, and the dramatists 
(frequently drawn, it is thought, from anthologies and 
other secondary sources). His Protrepticus shows fami- 
liarity with the Greek Mysteries. After ordination he 
succeeded Pantaenus as head of the school, some time 
before 200, and held the office till c. 202, when, on the 
outbreak of the persecution under Septimius Severus, 
he left Alexandria and took refuge, perhaps with his 
former pupil Alexander, then bishop of Cappadocia and 
later of Jerusalem. Clement died between 21 1 and 216. 

Much of his writings is lost, but the following im- 


portant works sundve nearly complete. These are: (i) 
The UpoTpetniKos itpos "EW'qvas or ‘Hortatory Address 
to the Greeks’ (c. 190), designed to prove the superiority 
of Christianity to the pagan religions and philosophies. 
(2) The IlaiBayoiyos or ‘Tutor’ (c. 190-5), an exposition 
of the moral teaching of Christ, not only in its general 
method, but also in detailed application to special points 
of conduct, such as eating and drinking, dress, and the 
use of we^th. (3) The Erpu>p.aT€is or ‘Miscellanies’ 
(probably c. 200-2), in eight books, the first seven dealing 
in the main with the subordination and inferiority of 
Greek to Christian philosophy. The eighth book is a 
fragment on Logic. In one of the MSS. two further 
pieces follow, generally known as Excerpta ex Theodoto 
and Eclogae propheticae. 

The Quis dives salvetur? (Tls 6 aco^opevos ttAouctio?;) is 
an extant homily urging detachment from worldly goods. 
The 'YTTorvTTCoaeis or ‘Sketches’ (of which only frag- 
ments survive) was probably an exegetical work con- 
sisting of notes on passages of the Scriptures. 

Clement’s conception of Christianity has been criticized 
as tinged with Hellenism and humanism and as doc- 
trinally imperfect. His name is often found in Christian 
calendars on 4 Dec., but in 1748 Benedict XIV expressly 
excluded him from the Roman martyrology. His writ- 
ings, however, have much charm and are characterized 
by serenity and hopefulness. 

Texts: J. Pott<‘r f2 vols., 1715); R. IClotz (1831-4): W. Dindorf 
(Oxford, 1869); Migne, PG viti and ix; O. StShlin (4 vols., 1905-36, 
in Die griechischm christlichoi Scim/tsteller); Exc. ex Theod,, R. P. 
Casey (1934). 

General Literatorb: Eusebius, Hist. Eecl.: B. F. Westcott in 
DCB, S.V.; C. Bigg, The Christian Platonists of Alexandria (Bampton 
Lectures of t886); O. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der altkirchhchen 
Literatur (ii*, 1914), 40-95; B. J. ICidd, A History of the Church to 
jiJ>. 461 (1922), i, ch. 15, 

CLEOBIS and BITON, the two Argive brothers men- 
tioned by Solon to Croesus, in Herodotus’ story (i. 31), 
as among the happiest of mortals. Their mother, pre- 
sumably as Cicero says {Tttsc. i. 47) a priestess of Hera, 
found that her oxen were not brought in time for a 
festival, and tiiey drew her car the 45 stades to the temple. 
She prayed to the goddess to grant them the greatest 
boon possible for mortals, and Hera caused them to die 
while they slept in the temple. The Argives honoured 
them with statues at Delphi, which have been discovered, 
their identity being ensured by an inscription. 

SIG s Supp. Epigr. 3. 395. Cf. Ch. Picard, Rev. Hist. Rcl. xevi 
(1927), 36s ff- W. IC C. G. 

CLEOAIEDES (probably c. a.d. 150-200), astronomer, 
author of a popular work KvkXik}] Oecopia peredipcov {De 
Motu Circulari Corponm Caclestitm), largely founded 
on Posidonius, but with a certain number of optical 
discoveries which appear to be original. 

Ed. H. Ziegler (1891). PWx\. 679. W. D. R. 

CLEOMENES (i) I (reigned c. 519-487 b.c.), a Spartan 
king, the son of Anaxandridas by his second wife, and 
half-brother to Dorieus, Leonidas, and Cleombrotus, 
whom Anaxandridas’ first wife bore him later. He 
pursued an adventurous and at times unscrupulous policy 
in Greece. He sought to embroil Athens with Thebes 
by referring the request of the Plataeans for help against 
Thebes to Athens (probably early in his reign, as Thuc. 
3. 68 impUes). He launched an unsuccessful attack upon 
the Athenian tyrant Hippias in 511, but taking the field 
in person expelled him in 5 10. Three years later he inter- 
fered unsuccessfully on behalf of Isagoras against 
Cleisthenes, and in 506, when he mobilized the full 
Peloponnesian levy to restore Hippias, he was frustrated 
by the defection of the Corinthians and the obstruction 
of his colleague Demaratus (q.v.). 

Disliking distant commitments, he refused to inter- 
fere in the affairs of Samos (c. 515), and to support the 
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Ionian Revolt. His ruililcss destruction of the Argivc 
army near Tiiyns (probably in 494) was a wanton attack 
on an unoffending neighbour. His attempt to punish 
Acgina for submitting to Darius was thwarted by 
Demaratus, but with support from a Delphic oracle he 
secured Demaratus’ deposition on a charge of illegiti- 
macy. When this was proved to be baseless, he fled and 
stirred up revolt among the Arcadians. Recalled to 
Sparta, he soon met a violent end. According to Hero- 
dotus he killed himself in a fit of insanity. 

Herodotus (5. 39 fl.) underrates Cleomcncs; J. Wells, Sti/rfiVi in 
Herodotus (1923), 74 fl., is too lenient. A. AI. \V. 

CLEOMENES (2) III (c. 260-219 b.c.), son of Leonidas, 
king of Sparta, imbibed ideals of social revolution from 
his wife Agiatis, Agis IV's widow. Becoming king in 
235, he first moved in 229, when he annexed Tcgea, 
Mantinea, Orchomenus, and Caphyae from Actolia. 
Having provoked Achaca into war (228), he secured 
victories at Mt. Lycacus and Ladoceia (227); he now 
seized despotic power at home (winter 227-226) and set 
up a ‘Lycurgan’ rdgime, cancelling debts, dividing up 
land, and rcstoeking the citizen body from pcriocci and 
mctics. After his capture of Mantinea and victory at 
Hecatombacum, a peace conference was called, but post- 
poned owing to his illness; but meanwhile Aratus had 
opened negotiations with Antigonus III and war recom- 
menced. By seizing Argos (225) and besieging Corinth 
(224) Clcomcnes threatened to shatter the Achaean 
League; but Antigonus reached the Istlimus, Argos 
revolted, and Cleomenes was reduced to the defensive. 
In winter 223 he took Megalopolis; but after a decisive 
defeat at Sellasia (July 222) tic fled to his patron Euergetes 
in Egypt. _ Imprisoned by Euergetes’ successor, he broke 
out, tried in vain to stir up revolution in Alexandria, and 
committed suicide (winter 220-219). 

An idealist and a nationalist, Cleomenes used soci.al 
revolution as the tool of Spartan expansion. He was 
able to inspire allegiance, and his ideals lived on after 
him; but he devised no means of securing his gains. 

I’olyb. a. 45-70; Plut. Clcoments, Aratus. F. W. Wiilbank, Aratos 
of Siryott (1933); W. H. I’oncr, ed. I’lutarch'« Aratus, introd. 

CLEOMENES (3) of Naucratis was appointed financial 
manager of Egypt and administrative chief of the eastern 
Delta district by Alc.xandcr in 332-331 n.c. He was 
entrusted with the completion of AIc.xandria, and became 
a citizen of it. He made himself satrap of the whole of 
Eg^-pt after a few years without tlie consent of Alexander, 
but was afterwards recognized and pardoned by him. 
Cleomenes became hyparcJttis of Egyph with Ptolemy I 
as satrap, in 322-321 ; but the future king of Enj^pt 
brought serious charges against him, and executed him 
afterwards. I'hc tricks with which Cleomenes exploited 
Egypt’s wealth and collected 8,000 talents arc described 
in Ps.-Aristotlc’s Economics. 

A. M. Andreidtu. Butl. Corr. Htll. liii (19:9). 

Hcichclhcim, s.v. *Si;os* in PIF. Simpl. ^63 f.; G. Mickvitz, 
ViesteUahtseksift fur Soz.~ und tVirtsekaftsstseh. xxxii (i 939 ).,V <•: 
V .Stahclin, 8.V. •Kteomrne^’ in PH". ”• 

CLEON (d. 422 n-c.), Athenian politician, the son of n 
rich tanner. His first known action in politics w.as to 
attack Pericles in 431 and 430; he succeeded him .as 
*lc.ader of the people’. He proposed the decree to execute 
all the men of Mytilcne after its revolt in 427 (rescinded 
next day). In 42O he attacked the Unhylonsans of Aristo- 
phanes as a libel on the State. Next year, after the 
Athenian victory at Pylos, he fnistnited the_ Sp.artan 
pence propos.als, and later accused the generals in charge 
of the siege of Sph.rctcri.a of incompetence. Nicies 
eSTcred to resign the command to him. and h.e ssai cem- 
iselled to take it; he was complctcK' successful, forerng th.e 
Spartans to surrender. In 425 he c.vrried 3 measure 
daul'lmg or trebling the tribute piud by th.t allied ..utes. 

«!«> U 


and increased the dicasts’ pay from two to tlircc obols. 
In 423 he proposed rite decree for the destruction of 
Scionc and the execution of all its citizens. In 422-421 
he was strategus and set out to recover Amphipolis for 
Athens, but miserably failed, being defeated by Brasidas 
and killed. 

Wc have a vivid picture of Cleon in Thucj-didcs and 
Aristophanes. Both were clearly prejudiced against him, 
but the portrait must be in essentials true: a vciy forcible 
speaker, as ready to tell the people their faults as to 
flatter them, vulgar in manner, vain (his one success at 
Sphactcria carried him away), above all, narrow-minded 
and short-sighted. He wore the mantle of Pericles, but 
was as inferior to him in ability as he was dificrent in 
manner. By the fourth-century orators he is spoken of 
with respect; in the later Iiistory he is the conventional 
VTjJgar demagogue. A. W, G. 

CLEONroES (beginning of 2nd c. A.D.), author of an 
EioayuyT) dpiioviKsj, one of the best sources for the 
harmonic theory of Aristoxcrius (q.v.) of Tarentum. 

Ed. C. Jan, Afusiri Stripiorts Gsotci (1S95), 167-107, and 
H. Mcngc, Euclidis Opera 8 (1916), 1S6. i’ll' xi. 719. W, D. It. 

CLEONYMUS (fi. 305-270 n.c.), younger son of Clco- 
mcncs II, guardian to his nephew Arcus, who ascended 
the Spartan throne in 309-308. In 303-302, answering a 
Tarcntinc appeal with 5,000 mercenaries, he forced the 
Lucanians to malcc peace, annexed Metapontum, and 
seized Corcyra. When Tarentum revolted he returned to 
Italy, but was defeated, and soon lost Corcyra. In 293 
he helped Bocotia ineffectively against Demetrius; in 
279 he seized Troczen, and attacked Mcsscnc and Mega- 
lopolis. Banished from Sparta c. 275 (Plut. Pyrrlt. 26), 
he last appears accompanying Pyrrhus’ Laconian invasion 
(272), Violent, and soured by missing the throne, he 
was a constant foe of the Antigonids, 

K. J. Bcloch, Ctiech. Ceseh. iv (1958). F, \V. W. 

CLEOPATRA I (c. 215-176 u.c.), daughter of Antio- 
chus III and Laodicc. She married Ptolemy V in 193 
and ruled after her husband’s death in 180 ns regent for 
her young son, Ptolemy VI, hut died four years later. 
Her foreign po!ic>’ was pro-Sclcucid, as w-ss natural, and 
she w.ss therefore called Syra by her subjects. Her 
official name was Oed and fnj-njp. F. M. H. 

CLEOPATRA II, daughter of Ptolemy V and Cleo- 
patra I, was bom between 185 and 180 n.c. She m.nrried 
her brother, Ptolemy VI, c. 175-174. Later she was 
co-regent with Ptolemy VI and his brother Ptolemy VIII 
from 170 until Ptolemy VI was restored ns sole ruler. 
After his death in 146 Cleopatra’s further life w.ns a 
continuous stnigglc for power against her brother 
Ptolemy VIII by open war (short regency for Ptolemy 
VII in 146, rebellion 132-124) or diplomacy fm.srriage to 
Ptolemy VIII in 144, conciliation in 124). .She survived 
her second husband, but died in iiO or 115. F. .M. H. 

CLEOPATRA HI, d.sugbtcr of Ptolemy VI a.od Clfo- 
patra II. Ptolemy VIII seduced and married her in J42 
n.c., and m.sde her co-rcgent. .ns a countcr.veight sgaiivr: 
her mother's inilucnce. .After his death in 116 her eldest 
ron, Ptolemy IX, sv.ns rn-tclc co-regc.ot Kg.iin'.t her svilL 
She incited unsuccejjful rclKlh'ons in 110 and ic8. hut 
succeeded in icy in giving her acc.ond son. Pudemy X, 
his brother's throne. Her last ycxn were flikd v.i'Ji 
quarrel* svith this second son, vho was aecuicd by many 
of m-ttricidc. AVe rTOI-tatY. F. yt. H. 

CLEOPATRA Vll W 31 second daughter of Ptolem;.' 
(q.v.) Aulcte*. I fer traditifura! porrrau. i* pi.tly s pr:s<ft:ct 
of Rom.m li-itred. A Mrcedor.iin prsnee-t-;, wi;'/! no 
Egj'ptiin bloc-J, ike was cttrietivc ratiarr tiiin beautiful. 
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highly educated, a good organizer, fearless, and amazingly 
alive. Brought up at a corrupt court, she was always her 
own law. Some Alexandrians apart, she was popular in 
Egypt; alone of Macedonian monarchs she spoke her 
people’s language, and if her interest in their religion was 
as much political as personal, she did feel herself daughter 
of Re (the sun-god) more seriously than Alexander had 
felt himself son of Ammon. Almost certainly she never 
loved any man. Her two love affairs were to gain power, 
for the keynote of her character was intense ambition; 
that, and her fire, her mysticism, and her legend, bring 
her nearer to Alexander than any other of his successors. 
An exile of 22 when Caesar reached Egypt, she became 
his mistress to recover her throne, bore him a son, and 
followed hirfi to Rome in the hope of something greater. 
After his death she returned to Egypt, until in 41 Antony 
summoned her to Tarsus. She became his mistress, and 
he visited her at Alexandria, where he treated her, not 
as a Roman client-queen, but as an independent monarch ; 
but in 40 he quitted Alexandria, and she did not see him 
again for four years. Then, late in 37, convinced that 
further co-operation with Octavian was impossible, he 
again came eastward, and this time married her; she was 
the stronger of the two, but was loyal to him to the end. 
Next year she persuaded him that war with Octavian was 
inevitable and that he must make one supreme effort 
for victory. Any Macedonian had much to avenge upon 
Rome, but few more audacious schemes have ever been 
conceived than her design of conquering Rome by means 
of Romans. At Antony’s triumph over Armenia in 34 
she publicly appeared in the guise of Isis; and at the 
following ‘Donations of Alexandria’ he expressly made 
her overlord of the East as Queen of Kings; tihe real 
meaning, not expressed, was that he was Roman Em- 
peror and she Roman Empress. An unknown Greek 
prophesied that after overthrowing Rome she would 
reconcile Europe and Asia and inaugurate the reign of 
Justice and Love; whether she had any such thoughts 
cannot be said. In any case, Antony’s dual position as 
Roman magistrate and Cleopatra’s husband steadily 
became impossible, and at Actium the refusal of his 
fleet (i.e. his legions) to fight ended her dream. Egypt 
offered to rise for her, but she forbade the useless sacri- 
fice; she hoped Octavian would crown one of her sons in 
her stead. Octavian played her till he had secured her 
person and treasure and then disillusioned her and gave 
her an opportunity for suicide. She used an asp, because 
it was Re’s minister; her death meant that she went home 
to her father the Sun-god. Whatever her faults, the 
Roman conquerors raised an unwilling monument to 
her greatness: they had feared her, a woman, as they 
had feared none other but Hannibal. 

W. W. Tam, jfliS 193a, 135 (the Cleopatra prophecy); CAH x, 
cha. 2 and 3. W. W. T. 

CLEOPHON (1) became the democratic leader at 
Athens after the restoration of democratic rule in 410 
B.c. He introduced the Stco^eAia, a dole of two obols a 
day, the allotment of which is unknown. He apparently 
managed Athenian finances between 410 and 406; he 
was honest and died poor, and seems to have been 
efficient. But he was as violent in his manner as Cleon. 
He attacked both Critias and Alcibiades; and prevented 
the peace terms offered by Sparta after Cyzicus in 410 
from being accepted, and again after Aegospotami in 405. 
He was prosecuted and condemned to death in 404. 

A. W. G. 

CLEOPHON (2), Athenian tragic poet of whose plays 
some titles (Suidas, s.v.) but no fragments survive. 
Aristotle mentions his lack of idealism (Poet. 2), his 
prosaic style (ibid. 22; Rh. 3. 7), and illustrates from him 
a method of evading a question {Soph. El. 15). 

A.W.P.-C. 


CLEOSTRATUS of Tenedps, see constellations, 
para. 3. 

CLEPSYDRA, see CLOCKS. 

CLEROMANCY, see DIVINATION, para. 6. 

CLERUCHY (kXtjpovxio), a special type of Greek 
colony, in which the settlers retained their original 
citizenship and did not form an autonomous community. 
It was almost confined to Athens in the time of the 
Empire. Every settler was allotted a parcel of land 
{KXrjpos), normally sufficient to maintain him as zeugites 
(q.v.) and so as a hoplite; they were chosen from the 
poorest citizens. The cleruchy thus served a double 
purpose; it helped the poor of Athens and provided a 
garrison, to prevent either disaffection or attack from 
without. The most important cleruchies were in Salamis 
(c. 509 B.C., but perhaps earlier), Chalcis (506-490), 
Lemnos and Imbros (perhaps before 480), Scyros (c. 
475), Hestiaea in Euboea (445), Naxos, Andros, and the 
Chersonese (c. 450), Aegina (431), Lesbos (427). All 
these, except Salamis, were abolished in the last stages 
of the Peloponnesian War. Early in the fourth century 
Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros were resettled, and re- 
mained Athenian till Roman times; Samos was colonized 
in 360-350, but lost in 322. 

Though the settlers retained their Athenian citizen- 
ship, their military duties kept them in their new homes, 
where they formed commimities with self-government 
in local affairs : they had a boule, ecclesia, phylae, magis- 
trates on the Athenian pattern. In the fourth century at 
least they were supervised by yearly epimeletae and 
strategi from Athens. An archon was sent from Athens 
to Salamis; but the settlers there could exercise political 
rights in Athens. The cleruchs had the military duties of 
citizens, and often served abroad; they participated in 
Athenian festivals. 

The size of the cleruchies varied from 1,000 settlers 
or more (Lemnos, Imbros, the Chersonese) to 200 
(Andros). The cleruchs may have numbered 10,000 all 
told by 430. A. W. G, 

CLIBANARII, see arms and armour, roman. 

CLIENS. In Ancient Rome a client was a free man who 
entrusted himself to another and received protection in 
return. In the late Republic and early Empire, clientship 
was essentially a social hereditary status consecrated by 
usage and reflected in the law. The rules of the law 
were far more binding for the special case of the freed- 
man, who was ipso facto ‘cliens’ of his former owner 
{see freedmen). The ordinary client might receive daily 
food, often converted into money {sportula), or assistance 
in the courts. In return he helped his patron in his 
political and private life, and showed him respect, 
especially by greeting him in the morning. Client and 
patron could not bear witness against one another, or at 
least the evidence could not be enforced. Dionysius 
{Ant. Rom. 2. 9-10) records other rules, many of which 
were out of use or are mere conjectures, for instance that 
the client must try to ransom his patron. 

The Twelve Tables recognized the tie of clientship: 
‘patronus si client! fraudem fecerit sacer esto’. 

In Imperial times the client was practically confused 
with the parasite. Martial describes himself as a client. 
Clients were called salutatores because of their duty of 
daily salutation and togati because custom compelled 
them to wear the toga, by that time obsolescent. 

In the provinces (especially in Gaul) the Roman 
clientship superimposed itself on pre-existing local forms 
of social ties. 

Mommsen, Rum. Fonch. i (1864), 354; id. Rom. Slaaftr. iii. S4: 
A. V. Premerstein, RIV iv. 23 ; L. Fricdlander, Dantetlungcn out a. 
Sittergcschichte Roms i’ (1919), 223 ; ii. 230 ; J. Carcopino, Oaily Life 
in Ancient Rome (1941}, 171. See also PATaoNTJS. A. M. 
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CLIPEUS, see arms and armour, roman. 

CLITOMACHUS_ (/i^Aetro/xax'or), (187/6-110/9 b.c.), 
Ac.ndernic {Acad, index Here. col. 25. 15). He was a 
CarthaRinian, originally called Hasdnibal (l.c., col. 25. 
if.; Diog. Lacrt. 4. 67; etc.). After having studied 
Greek for four years, at the age of nventy-cight he 
became a pupil of Camcadcs. In 140-139 he opened 
a school of his own in the Palladium, and in 127-126 he 
was elected president of the Academy (Acad, index). 
During a serious illness he committed suicide (Stob. 
Flor.y.ss). 

Clitomachus, a rigid sceptic, was the literarj' e.’cponent 
of Cameades, who had left no writings. He is said to 
have composed about 400 books (D.L. 4. 67), often, 
however, only notes of Cameades’ lectures (cf. Cic. Tttsc. 
3. 54). Well-known writings of his were four books 
About the withholding of assent (Tlepl CTToyfis, cf. Cic. Luc. 
98) ; On the sects ( 11 . alpcacosv, D.L. 2. 92) ; a work 
dedicated to the Roman poet Lucilius, another to L. 
Censorinus, on the principles of the theory of knowledge 
(Cic. Luc. 102). Moreover, it is likely that the greater 
part of tlic account of the New Academy in Cicero, 
Plutarch, and Sextus Empiricus is based on C. 

PiTxi. 65G, K.O.B. 

CLITUMNUS, a river near Trebiac in Umbria, famous 
for the white sacrificial kinc on its banks (Verg. G. 2. 146). 
It flowed into the Tinia, and subsequently into the Tiber. 
Shrines of the personified Clitumnus and other deities 
adorned its source (called Sacraria in the Itineraries), 
attracting numerous tourists (Pliny, Ep. 8. 8; Suet. 
Co/. 43). E.T.S. 


CLIVUS PUBLICIUS, sec aventine. 


CLOACA MAXIMA, a canalized stream draining 
north-cast Rome from the Argilctum to the Tiber by 
way of the Forum Romanum and Vclabrum. Tradition 
ascribed its regulation to Tarquinius Superbus, and 
branch drains of tlic fifth century d.c. do c.\ist. Much 
of the existing sewer, nowhere older than the third 
century b.c., is due to M. Vipsanius Agrippa in 33 b.c. 

I. A. n. 

CLOATIUS VERUS, Augustan grammarian, who 
besides otlier works (c.g. Macrob. Sat. 3. 6. 2) wrote 
tlirce books on derivations (some sound, some unsound) 
of Latin words from Greek (Gcll. 16. 12): probably the 
'Cloatius’ cited six times by Verrius. 

. TeufTcl, § 263. 


CLOCKS. The hours (&pat, horae, not in the modem 
sense till Aristotle; SvcuScko pipca rijs Hdt. 2 . 

109. 3, hut sec J. E. Powell in C/i liv. 69 f.) were told m 
antiquity’ (i) by the sundial, cipoAoyiof or -ctoy, solamnn, 
consisting of a pointer, yvdiposv, casting its shadow 
(hence the instrument is sometimes called aKiofhjpas) 
upon 3 convex surface, aKd<l>r] (also rroAoj, as being a sptt 
of model of the sky) or Ocss commonly) a flat one. i he 
inventor was Anoximandros (Favorinus ap. Diog. Lacrt. 
I. l ; Plinv, HN z. 187 sa>-s Anaximenes), and the idea 
itself Babylonian aide. loc. cit.). ( 2 ) By the n-atcr-clock, 
clepsydra, vopoaKoncTov, consisting of (a) a 
vessel from whiclr water flowed through a small orifice, 
(6) a graduated container into which tfie water flowed. 
But if the water-level in (<i) was allowed to grow lower, 
tl'.c rate of flow would decrease; hence it t'ws neccs'ary 
cither to keep the level in (a) constant or m some otlier 
t'ay to compensate for tlie dccrcaie. Sec Hcrori o. 
Alexandria, vol. i, p. 506. 23 Schmidt (Teubner. tJ-,59). 
and the cLaboratc clock of Cti-sibius ("V itruvius, De arch. 
9- S. 3 fT.). Ordinary clods were, liouevcr, snyt.ung l)Ui 


acetirate (Senecs, Apuxl. a). 

crif r.t swerr.t'bce cf ficti in A. Rrhea, 

C.*'- tv. Crv-Jrur drr ar.v. 

iPSiT. 


rw, ».v. 




H.j.a 


CLODIA, sister of Clodius (q.v. 1) and wife of Q. 
Mctellus Ccler; already before her husband’s death (59 
B.c.) the most profligate woni.an of the aristocracj-, 
possessing nlso considerable politic.il power. Catullus 
(q.v.) made her into lus Lesbia; by 58 Caelius (q.v.) was 
her lover, but later branded her as a 'quadrantaria 
Clytaemnestra’. Cicero’s Pro Caclio is the most vivid 
picture of her; in his Letters she is ^otor7(?(Juno), accused 
of incest with her brother (cf. Catull. 79). 

L. Schwabe, Quaestiones Calultinnae (1S62), 5417.; T. Frank, 
Catullus and Horace' (1928), 81 ; Tcullcl-Schwabe, llittors- 0/ K.iman 
Literature (1900), i, 392. G. g. F. C. 

CLODIANUS, see lentulus (3). 

CLODIUS (i) Publius, brother of App. Claudius 
Pulchcr (cos. 54), preached mutiny to Lucullus’ troops 
in 68 B.C., and .appeared as collusive prosecutor of Cati- 
line in 64. In December 62 he caused a poIitic,il crisis 
by appearing in woman’s clotlics at the festival of Bona 
Dca, held in the house of Caesar (Pontifex Maximus), 
whose wife Pompeia was his mistress. Though Clodius 
was finally acquitted of sacrilege by bribed jurors, Cicero 
had given evidence destroying his alibi; and to be 
revenged Clodius eventually obtained through Caesar in 
59 n traductio in plcbcm, and was elected tribune for 58. 
He bribed the people with free com and restoration of 
collegia', tlien, after repealing the Leges Aelia and Ftifia 
(see LEX, LECis), he passed a law outlawing anyone who 
had put citizens to death without trial. Cicero went into 
exile; Clodius removed Cato (q.v. 5) to Cypms, and 
rewarded for their acquiescence the consuls, Gabinius 
and Piso, with the provinces of Syria and Macedonia. 
Clodius then turned against Pompey, allowing the csc.ipc 
of Tigrancs, son of the Armenian king, threatening 
Pompey’s life, and perhaps suggesting repeal of the Lex 
Julia Agraria. Me continued these attacks after Cicero's 
recall, over the questions of the com supply and Egypt; 
but after Luca he lost Caesar’s backing, and the rest of 
his life was spent in brawls against the rival g,ings of 
Milo (q.v.), whom Pompey originally set .against him. 
On 18 January 52 Milo murdered Clodius, then candidate 
for the proctorship, and the people, regarding Clodius 
as their champion, burned the Senate house as his pyre. 

Sources: Cicero, esp. De Doma, Pro Sesth, and Correspondence 
(cd. Tyrrell nnd riirscr, voli. i «nd ii); A^coniut, mp. pp. 

26-40, 'KS.; nnd the texts nnd Reneral modern citrd i.y, 

CArs.Mi (t) in the present work. On Clodius as Cacjar** cjjent in 
5^56 sec L, G. Tocock, CQ 1924-5. G. K. K. C, 

CLODIUS (2) MACER, Lucius, Icgaius in Africa in 
A.D. 68, revolted to Galha and cut off the corn-supply of 
Rome. He acted ns a champion of the Scii.ite, called 
himself propraetor, and raised a new legion I Macri.ina 
libcrotri.x. Galba had hitn executed. 

E. Gro2e, PH'iv. 79; P//i', C H70; If. MattinK*}-, P.M. Coins 
o/y?.r. i. 2S5. A.M. 

CLODIUS (3) QUIRINALIS, Purliiss, from Arclatc 
in Gaul, t.iught rhetoric in the Ncronian age. 


CLODIUS (4) ALBINUS, DrciMUS, a native of Hadru- 
metum in Africa, belonged to a noble family. After 
distinguished military service he was .it the time of 
Commodus’ death governor of BriLiin. .As 3 potential 
candidate for the principate b.c was st fi.'xt placated by 
the title of Caesar, but after Niger'* death w-asprochiimed 


by Septimius a public enemy on the score of sllctted 
irearonable eorrespondence with the Scnitc. In reply 
Albinus svas s.alutetl Augintu* by his a.nt'.y, nrsd in .4.P. 
19& he cror-sed to Gaul in the «in hope of securing the 
fupport of the Gcrma.i legforis istforesrxrehingein Rome, 
He svas killed in a battle nr.ir I.ugdur.um in 197- 
HrrssliJi 2- 15. 3- 7-?; Coiiet, IV. 7*,: O, 

K/fiierA'iA-i7!nii>:jh4SltT. .tsW c:;r osmoi. s.w'.ltun'-. 

J ».r *ri- 


CLODIUS, stcaho tvncivt s.v. RCMUM-t'-, ' 
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CLOELIA, a Roman girl given as hostage to Porsenna 
(q.v.). She escaped to Rome by swimming the Tiber, 
but was handed back to Porsenna who, admiring her 
bravery, freed her and other hostages. An equestrian 
statue on the Via Sacra celebrated her exploit, in which 
modem hypercriticism sees an aetiological myth woven 
round an image of Venus Equestris. H. H. S. 

CLOTHO, see FATE. 

CLUBS, GREEK. The clubs here discussed may be 
defined as voluntary associations of persons more or less 
permanently organized for the pursuit of a common end, 
and so distinguishable both from the State and its 
component elements on the one hand, and on the other 
from temporary unions for transitory purposes. Despite 
the large number and great popularity of clubs in the 
Greek world, both in the Hellenistic and in the Greco- 
Roman period, literature makes surprisingly few refer- 
ences to them, and the available evidence consists almost 
entirely of inscriptions and, in the case of Egypt, papyri. 
These provide a picture which, if incomplete, is at least 
vivid and detailed. 

2, Greek clubs, sacred and secular, are attested as 
early as the time of Solon, one of whose laws, quoted by 
Gaius (,Dig. 47. 22. 4), gave legal validity to their regula- 
tions, unless contrary to the laws of the State; and we 
hear of political clubs (eraiptat) at Athens in the fifth 
century b.c. (Thuc. 3. 82; 8. 54; 65). In the classical 
period the societies known to us are mostly religious, 
carrying on the cult of some hero or god not yet recog- 
nized by the State, such as the votaries {opyecoves) of 
Ainynus, Asclepius, and Dexion, the heroized Sophocles, 
With the close of Greek freedom, clubs become much 
more frequent and varied, and though many of them 
have religious names and exercise primarily religious 
functions, their social and economic aspects become 
increasingly prominent and some of them are purely 
secular. They are found throughout the Graeco-Roman 
world, but are specially common in the cosmopolitan 
trade-centres such as Piraeus, Delos, Rhodes, in Egypt, 
and in the flourishing cities of Asia Minor, and ^ey 
appear to have played a valuable role in uniting in a 
common religious and social activity diverse elements 
of the population — ^men and women, slaves and free, 
citizens and aliens, Greeks and ‘barbarians’. On the 
titles and aims of these guilds, their cults and festivals, 
their social and economic aspects, their membership and 
officials, their organization and feance, much light has 
been thrown by inscriptions, fully discussed by Poland 
(see below). 

3. From the multifarious societies so revealed, in- 
capable of a wholly satisfactory classification, three 
groups may be singled out for mention. 

(a) Among the religious guilds a leading place is taken 
by those of the Dionysiac artistes (ot Trepl tov ^ wvvqov 
Texflrai), which devoted themselves to the promotion 
of music and the drama. The earliest and most pro- 
minent of these was the Attic avvoBoSf formded pro- 
bably in the early third century b.c. (though some scholars 
assign it to the late fifth) and traceable down to the close 
of the Roman Republic. Slightly later and less influential 
was the Isthmian and Nemean kowov, a federation of 
several local avvoSoi with its centre at Thebes and 
branches at Argos, Chalcis, and elsewhere. To the third 
century belongs a similar koivov in Asia Minor, ot err’ 

Iiovlas Kal 'EXX-qimovrov, with Teos as its original 
centre, favoured by the Attalid kings, while in Egypt and 
Cyprus a guild of rexyvrai flourished under the patronage 
of the Ptolemies. Under the Empire further titles and 
priwleges were showered, especially by Hadrian, on the 
awoSos, a federal reorganization of the Dionysiac guilds, 
ot a/no Tjjs otKovp.ev7]S srepl rot) ^idtmarot' rexvtrai, the 
existence of which is last attested in a.d. 291. 


(b) In various cities wholesale merchants (l/tTropot) 
formed associations of their own (Poland, 107 ff.), and 
in Athens they combined, for some purposes at least, 
with the shippers (vavKXrjpoi). In the second century B.C. 
two vigorous and wealthy soeieties, in which these two 
elements unite with the warehousemen (eySo;^ers’), meet 
us on the island of Delos, the HeracMstae of Tyre and 
the Poseidoniastae of Berytus (W. A. Laidlaw, History of 
Delos (1933), 212 ff.) ; the large and well-appointed club- 
house of the latter, which apparently served religious, 
social, and commercial ends, has been completely excava- 
ted {Explor. archiol. de Dilos, vi). 

(c) Numerous guilds, some of which probably date 
from the classical period, are composed of fellow- 
workers in the same craft, industry, or trade, such as 
doctors, bankers, architects, producers of woollen or 
linen goods, dyers, fullers, launderers, tanners, cobblers, 
workers in metal, stone, and clay, builders, carpenters, 
farmers, gardeners, fishers, bakers, pastry-cooks, barbers, 
embalmers, transport workers. Their main function was 
religious and social rather than economic; and though 
we hear of troubles at Ephesus in which the guilds play 
a leading part (Aets xix. 24 ff. ; Anatolian Studies pre- 
sented to W, M. Ramsay, 27 ff.), their chief object was 
not to modify conditions of labour of to champion the 
interests of the workers against their employers, but to 
offer their members opportunities of pleasurable inter- 
course in leisure hours. 

4. Religious feeling and observance entered deeply 
into every department of Greek life, and among a people 
with so developed a social sense religion naturally tended 
to be an affair of the group rather than of the individual. 
Hence arose one of the main incentives to the formation 
of associations, and such glimpses as we gain of their 
activities suggest that religious rites played a prominent, 
though rarely (except at the earliest stage) the sole role 
therein. Deities not recognized by the State were thus 
worshipped by their devotees, groups of compatriots 
settled in some foreign city, e.g. tiie Phoenicians and the 
Egyptians resident in Delos or Piraeus, maintained their 
native cults, most of the club-gatherings probably opened 
with some religious ceremony, and we have numerous 
references (e.g. JG ii*. 1275) to the participation of the 
guild in the funeral rites of its members, the provision 
or protection of their tombs, or the perpetuation of their 
cult as ‘heroes’. Significant also is the large proportion 
of guild-names (Poland, Geschichte, 33 ff. ; 57 ff.) which 
indicate religious activities (awSurai, OepanevTal, Opr)- 
oKevral, pvarai, etc.) or are derived from divinities 
(lA 6 r]vaX< 7 Tat, 'AtfipoBioiaarai, ’HpanXeicrrai, etc.), while 
their officids frequently Ijear titles of an unmis- 
takably religious character. ‘No point’, remarks Poland, 
‘is more important for the historical evolution of the 
whole phenomenon than its relation to the deity. This 
is far more prominent than in the case of the Roman 
collegia', indeed, for many associations these religious 
aspects are the only thing which we learn about them.’ 
A picture of unsurpassed vividness and detail is presented 
by an inscription {SI G 1 109, translated in Tod, op. cit. inf. 
86 ff.) of the second half of the second century^ A.D., 
which records the proceedings, punctuated by the inter- 
jections of enthusiastic members, of a general meeting of 
the Athenian society of lobacchi, followed by a verbatim 
text of the new statutes of the society unanimously 
adopted thereat. These deal with the admission and 
subscriptions of members, the dates of periodieal meet- 
ings, the maintenance of order and the penalties imposed 
for any disorderly behaviour, the religious ceremonies 
(including a sermon and a dramatic performance by 
officers and members of the society) which marked the 
principal meetings, the celebration of any auspicious 
event in the life of any member, the duties and privileges 
of the treasurer, and the attendance of members at the 
funeral of any of their number. There we sec the por- 
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CLUENTIUS HABITUS 


trayal of typical club-life, the social activities of which 
arc founded upon and suffused by a common religious 
interest and loyalty. 

In pencral see E. Zicbnrth, Das griech. Vercimscesen (1896); 
J. Ochicr, Zum griech. Vereinsscesen (igos); F. Poland, Ceschichu 
d. griech. Vereinsscesens (1909): M. N. Tod, Sidelit’hts on Greek 
History (1932), 691!. For specific aspects or reaions: M. San 
Nicold, Aegs'ptisciics V^einstcesen zitr Zest der Peolemder u. liSmcr 
(1913-15); J. P. Wolteinp, Les corporations professionneltes (1895); 
1 *. Foucart, Des associations religieuses dies les Greet (1873); 
F. Poland, s.v. ‘Tcchnilae’ in PU' va. 2473 ff.; Jtadm, 
Legislation 0! the Greeks and Romans on Corporations. Tlie decrees 
and laws of the Attic societies arc collected in IG ii.* 1249-369; 
those of the Delian corporations in Inscriptions de Ddos, 1319-23; 
for a selection of inscriptions rclatinp to clubs SICP 1093-120, 
Michel, 961-1018; for Eayptian religious associations A. D. Kock, 
etc., Harv. Theol. Rev. xxix. 39 fl. M. N. T. 

CLUBS, ROMAN. The Latin words corresponding 
most closely to the English ‘club’ are collep;ittm and 
sodalicium (sodalitas). The former was the official title 
of the four great priestly colleges, portiifices, Vllviri 
cpulottum, XVviri sacris facimtdis, and attgttres, and the 
word had religious associations even when the object of 
the club was not primarily for worship. Few, if any, 
collegia were completely secular. Some took their name 
from a deity or deities, c.g. Diana et Andnous (ILS 
7212), Aesculapius et Hygia (ib. 7213), Hercules (ib. 
7315, etc.), Silvanus(ib. 7317), and their members were 
styled ailtores. Even when their name was not associated 
with a god collegia often held their meetings in temples, 
and their clubhouse (scitola) might bear the name of a 
divinity (ILS 7218: Scitola dcae Miitervae Aug.). The 
collegia illustrate the rule that all ancient societies from 
the family upwards had a religious basis. 

2. Plutarch (Nr/ma 17) attributes to Numa the founda- 
tion of certain collegia, but it is doubtful whether many 
existed before the Second Punic War. Complete freedom 
of association seems to have prevailed down to the last 
century of the Republic, though the action taken by the 
Senate against the Bacchanales in 186 B.c. shows that the 
government might intcr\’ene against an objcctionabjc 
club. In the Ciceronian age the co//fg/a became involved in 
political action ; many were suppressed in64B.C. and again 
by Caesar, after a temporao' revival by Clodius. By a Lex 
Ittlia (probably a.d. 7, JLS 4966) Augustus enacted that 
every club must be sanctioned by the Senate or Emperor. 
This sanction is sometimes recorded on club inscriptions, 
and it undoubtedly was freely given, though the policy 
of different emperors varied (Trajan absolutely forbade 
the formation of clubs in Bithj-nia: Plin. Tra. 34). An 
extant senatus cotisulittm (ILS 7212) shows that general 
permission was given for burial clubs (collegia furicraticia 
or tenuiontm), provided that the members met only once 
a month for the pajment of contributions. In practice 
these clubs engaged in social activities and dined together 
on certain occasions, c.g. the birthd.ays of benefactors. 
After A.D. too the government seems to have viewed the 
clubs with little suspicion. 

3. Many collegia were composed of men practising the 
same craft or trade, c.g. smiths, clothworkcrs, carpenters, 
sailors; but there is no evidence that their object was to 
maintain or improve their economic conditions. In most 
cases tlicy were probably in name burial clubs, while thf 
real purpose was to foster friendliness and social life 
among tb.eir members. Many clubs of itn-enes existed 
mainly for sport, and associations were formed anK<ng 
ex-service men (veterar.i). Scs'cral lists of members 
nirvivc (c.g. ILS 6174-6: 7 i:S- 7 )- Tbefc arc headed 
by the names of tb.e f a'.rar.i (ILS 7216 f.), wci.thy men. 
fontetimes of fcnatorial rank, wlto ofter: h.td made tufts 
to the dubs. 'Die members bore titles recalling th'KC 
borne by mtinicip.al offici.iLs. Ibe presidents were 

rtn or curnt^rcs or gi.'u:.;;.ecr;i3,Vj (wlio kept t-.c m.f o. 
ftitmlTers'). Below tlicsc came the Jcetcrienct, ar.c t.ien 
the ordinary members 'rhe fimds were »amr wnet 


managed by quaestores. In these clubs the humbler 
population found some compensation for their exclusion 
from municipal honours. The fact that at the distribu- 
tions of money or food a larger share was given to the 
officials or even to the patroni implies that the object of 
the clubs was not primarily philanthropic, though they 
no doubt fostered goodwill and generosity among tlicir 
members. See also iSDVsmv, paras. 2, 5, and 7. 

4. The evidence is almost entirely cpigraphic, though 

Cicero often refers to the political activity of collegia. 
See ILS ii. 2, ch. 15 and iii. 2, pp. 710-25. Modem 
works : J. P. W.altzing, Islttde historique star les corporations 
professionnellcs cliez les Romairts (i 895 ff.) ; E. Komcmann, 
s.v. ‘Collegium’ in PW-, S. Dill, Roman Society from 
Nero to Marats Aurelius (1905), 251 ff.; E. G. Hardy, 
Studies in Roman History \(sqo()), 129-50 (Christianity 
and the Collegia). G. II. S. 

5. As stated above, there existed in Rome (and else- 

where in the Roman world) many private collegia (soda- 
licia, sodalitates, etc. : for a list of the names in use, sec 
A. Dc-Marchi, II culto privato di Roma antica, pt. ii 
(i 9 ° 3 )i P- 75 > tbe standard work on the subject), all 
theoretically dedicated to the cult of some deity or deities. 
The general objection to sodalicia which c.vistcd under 
the Empire did not extend to societies of this kind, 
provided they conformed to the rigid regulations laid 
down in a senatus consultum preserved for us at least in 
part in tlic records of the atltores Dianae et Antinoi of 
Lanuviiim (CIL 14. 2112, and cf. Dig. 47. 22. i). The 
two classes of collegia wluch were allowed or tolerated 
seem to have been (a) those consisting wholly of poor 
persons who made small contributions to a common end 
(frequently the burial of deceased members; this w.as the 
purpose of the Lanuvian association already mentioned 
and of many others which are known). Such societies 
might meet once a month, presumably for business 
purposes, for our inscriptional evidence (sec Dc-Marchi, 
Joe. cit. 90) testifies to more frequent meetings which 
were purely social or purely religious, (b) Societies 
wholly and genuinely religious in tlicir character, pro- 
vided of course that the religiones in question were not 
in themselves objected to, os in the classical instance of 
the B.icchanalian conspiracy (Lh'y 39. 8 ff., and the 
S.C. de Bacanalibus, Brons, Pontes 7, no. 36). Such an 
attitude seems implicit in the words (Dig., ibid. 1), 
‘rcligionis causa coirc non prohibentur’. It would seem 
th.at one handle against the Christians was that they 
fomicd illicit associations (Pliny, Tra. 96 (97). 7), and 
some slight evidence that they associated themselves on 
occasion under some such inconspicuous title an ailtores 
Verbi (De-Marchi, op. cit. 162, note 4). Very often, 
however, the collegium was religious in little more than the 
adoption of a patron deity. One of the commonest fomts 
of association was a trade-guild or a local group of 
fcllosv-craftsmcn. Thus, sve hc.ar of a group of atltores 
Liberi patris eaupnnes (CIL 8. 9409), svherc the svorship 
of the wine-god by tavcm-kccpcni is obviously appro- 
priate. In other ca»ca the divine patron might l>c 
unconnected with the trade but gcncr.n!ly or locally 
prominent, as in the ecllegium fabnim t'enrrii of CIL 3. 
19S1. Other joaWinu would appear to have l>ern merely 
clulrs meeting for some kind of common entertainment. 
Political associations svcrc frosened upon by the emperori 
(Pliny, loc. cit. and ibid. 34 {43). 1), H. ]. H. 

CLUENTIUS HABITUS, Ai-'U'.t. of Ijtrinttn!, v.rts tlw 
cer.tm! fupirc in nvo remarkable crimin.'!! rasei. In 74 
P.c. he charged his stepfatb.er Oppianiru'- with atferr.pt- 
ing to p^i.son him. Each side practiwd ssk.o’etde b.ril>er;.', 
and f'.n.'-lly Opp’ST.icnis was cond'-mned by ses'rnteim 
votes to fifteen. In the 5 :ands of the sribur.-e QaiV-rtsu'., 
who had ronducted the defence. tSie trial 
politics; imporsanre. Opp:2r.ii:'u* died in gz ; in fk Kn 
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son charged Cluentius with his murder. The brilliant 
advocacy of Cicero probably secured his acquittal. See 
Cicero, Pro Cluentio, and, for the political implications of 
both trials, W. Peterson’s edition (1899). J. M. C. 

CLUSIUM, the modem Chiusi, situated in central Italy 
near Lake Trasimene, was conquered later than the 
coastal towns by the Etmscans. Seldom mentioned in 
history after the episode of Lars Porsenna (q.v.), it is 
very important archaeologically. Originally the Umbrian 
Chamars, it retained much of its pre-Etruscan indivi- 
duality, notably in burial customs. Cremation was never 
replaced by inhumation. The consequent use of anthro- 
pomorphic urns led to the remarkable development of a 
sensitive plastic talent. Seen first in ‘canopies’ it develops 
in figures and bas-reliefs. Examples in Chiusi, Florence, 
and (totally neglected) Palermo museums. Round Chiusi 
are fine painted tombs. 

R. Bianchi-Bandinelli, Clusium (1925); D. Levi, II Museo ctvtco 
di Chiusi (1935). D. R.-Macl. 

CLUVIUS, see RUFUS (7). 

CLYMENE, name of a dozen different heroines (for one 
see CATREUs), the best known being the mother of Phae- 
thon (q.v.), wife of Merops, king of Ethiopia. Meaning 
simply ‘famous’, it is a stopgap name, like Creusa, 
Leucippus, etc., used where there was no genealogical 
or other tradition. H. J. R. 

CLYMENUS, (i) euphemistic title of Hades, especially 
at Hermione (Paus. 2. 35. 9, cf. Lasos ap. Athen. 6240). 
(2) The fabulous founder of the temple there, an Argive 
(Paus. ibid.). (3) Name of several other mythological 
persons, the best known being the father of Harpalyce, 
see ALASTOR. Variants to the story given there are that 
his daughter' E transformation (to an owl, in this account) 
took place while she was fleeing from him (Paradoxo- 
graphi, p. 222 Westermann), where she is called Nycti- 
mene, apparently by confitsion with a like story of 
Epopeus, king of Lesbos (Hyg. Fab. 204), and that he 
killed her (ibid. 206) and himself (ibid. 24a. 4, Parthenius 
13). H.J.R. 

CLYTEMNESTRA ( Clytaem(n)estra, KXvTaiii(y)rj^pa ; 
the shorter form is better attested ; Clutdemestra, Livius 
Andronicus, trag. ii, by iambic shortening), daughter of 
Tyndareos, sister of Helen and the Dioscuri and wife of 
Agamemnon (qq.v.). For her murder of her husband, 

see AGAMEMNON. 

Her legend was a favourite one among post-Homeric 
authors, and the central interest being her infidelity and 
murder, all manner of motives are discovered; for in 
Homer she is a weakly good woman (Od. 3. 266), over- 
persuaded by the energetic scoundrel Aegisthus, and 
‘hateful’ (ibid. 310) or ‘accursed’ (11. 410) only in 
retrospect. Her sole active cruelty is to kill Cassandra 
(ii. 422). Stesichorus (fr. 17 Diehl) blames Aphrodite, 
who made Tyndareos’ daughters unfaithful because he 
had neglected her. Aeschylus (Ag. passim) and others 
after him (but the motive may be earlier, see Pindar, 
Pyth. II. 22 ff., cf. CASSANDRA) give her a double in- 
centive, the sacrifice of Iphigenia (q.v.), and anger at 
Agamemnon’s infidelities, the latter a non-Homeric 
reason. He also makes her a strong character, the leader 
in the whole affair, while Aegisthus is a blustering 
weakling (cf. Od. 3. 310, dvdXKiSos Alyiadoio). Sopho- 
cles and Euripides in their Electros still make her the 
more prominent figure, but tend to increase the re- 
lative importance of Aegisthus again; Euripides {El. 
1105-6) makes her somewhat sorry for all that has 
happened. In Aeschylus, again, she tries to resist 
Orestes {Cho. 889 ff.) and threatens him ■with the 
Erinyes (924), whom her ghost afterv\-ards stirs up against 
him {Etim. 94 ff.); in the other tragedians she merely 
pleads for life. 


Her part in other legends is small ; she brings Iphigenia 
to Aulis (Eur. JA 607 ff.), and Telephus (q.v.) gets a 
hearing from the Greeks by acting on her advice (Hyg. 
Fab. loi. 2; ? Euripidean). Her name occasion^ly 
occurs as a common noun meaning ‘adulteress’ (as 
Quintilian, Ltst. 8. 6. 53), or ‘murderess’ (see Horace, 
Sat. I. 1. 100, where ‘fortissima Tyndaridarum’ stands 
for Clytaemnestra). See further electra. 

Abundant ancient and modem references in H6fer in Roscher’s 
Lexikon ii. 1230 ff. H. J. R. 

CNEDOSj a Greek colony (probably from Argos), 
situated at the south-west tip of Asia Minor. It produced 
a famous vintage, and by the sixth century it had trade 
connexions with Egypt (Naucratis) and southern Italy 
(Tarentum). But its chief titles to reno'wn were its' 
medical school, its statue of Aphrodite (by Praxiteles), and 
the observatory of its chief citizen, the astronomer 
Eudoxus (q.v.). 

After a vain attempt to isolate itself by perforating the 
isthmus on which it stood, Cnidos fell under Persian 
rule (c. 540 B.C.). In the fifth century it formed part of 
the Delian League, but little is known of its political 
connexions after 400. It repeatedly changed rulers in 
Hellenistic times, and in 129 became a civitas libera in 
the Roman province of Asia. Remains of two temples 
and of the town walls are still visible. 

C. T. Neivton, Travels and Discoveries in the Levant (1865) ii, 
ch. 44. M. C. 

CNOSSOS (Kvcoaaos, Kveocros) covers a low hill in the 
Kairatos valley three miles from the sea in the centre of 
the north coast of Crete. Itshistory begins with the earliest 
kno'wn habitation of Crete in the Neolithic Age. A deep 
deposit shows the gradual progress of human culture over 
a long period of time and that Cnossos even then was an 
important and populous place. In the late Neolithic Age 
small huts with two rooms were in use. With the begin- 
ning of the Early Bronze Age (c. 3000 b.c.) and contacts 
with Egypt and Asia Minor which lasted throughout till 
the final destruction of the Palace, the standard of life 
improved and houses with two stories arose. Though 
finds of pottery prove that Cnossos was continuously 
inhabited, architectural remains are few, since the 
levelling and terracing of the hill for the building 
operations which began early in the Middle Bronze Age 
swept away earlier structures. In this Middle Bronze 
Age (2200-1600) the hill-top became a large central court 
with independent blocks of buildings grouped round it. 
Beyond these to the north and west lay other courts, and 
approaches from the north-south road across the island 
were made to Cnossos as an official centre. The Palace 
grew as the period progressed. The isolated blocks were 
linked together, the west court enlarged, magazines built 
on the west and north-west, the north, south, and west 
entrances were made, the drainage system laid out, and 
the later Domestic Quarter was begun. 

2. At the end of the second phase of the period (c. 
1700) the Palace suffered disaster, perhaps the first of a 
series of earthquakes, and the third phase marks the rise 
of the Palace as it appears to-day. New architectural 
features occur in the construction of floors, of columns, 
and of ashlar masonry. 'The Grand Staircase with its 
five flights and the Domestic Quarter in its main lines 
were built. The north and south entrances were remade, 
and in the magazines and shrines treasure cists were 
provided. The Sieatral area or north court was extended. 
This Palace, richly decorated with frescoes, suffered from 
another earthquake just before the close of the period (c. 
1600) and this involved more remodelling. 'The west 
porch was built, the west court extended, the central 
court paved, and the south porch received its final form 
and generally, except for the Throne Room, the Palace 
took the form which has survived. The Royal Tomb, 
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half tomb and half shrine, was built at this time. Some 
large private houses adjoining the Palace began to en- 
croach upon it and a flourishing and populous town had 
now grown up all round it. The first and second phases 
of the Late Bronze Age (c. 1600-1400) added little except 
the Throne Room system and much fresco work applied 
to walls repaired and replastercd. The built tombs at 
Isopata nearby belong to this age. About 1400 the 
Palace was destroyed by fire either caused by yet another 
earthquake or by an enemy attack. In the last phase of 
the Bronze Age the Palace was partially reoccupied, and 
to this stage belong the shrine of Double Axes and a large 
cemetery. The site lay deserted from the opening of the 
Early Iron Age and a Greek temple was later built over 
the ruins. Cnossos, however, continued as a town 
through the Early Iron Age and the Greek settlement of 
the island. Tombs of this and tlie succeeding orientalizing 
and archaic periods show that it passed through the same 
stages of cultural evolution as other Greek cities. Through 
tlie classical and Hellenistic periods it was one of the 
leading Cretan States and the rival of Gortj-n, to which 
its leadership passed after the Roman conquest. Cnossos 
was a powerful and rich citj’, made foreign alliances, 
struck coins, and survived till about tlie fourth century 
A.D. Its ruins have yet to be explored. See also minos. 

A. I. Evans, Palace aj Minos at Knossos (1921-36); ]. D. S. 
Pcndlcbury, Archaeolosy oj Crete (1939). A, J. B. W. 

COCCEIUS, sec nerva. 


CODEX, sec nooics, I. g. 

CODEX (legal). The earliest collections of Imperial 
constitutions, made for the use of practitioners and 
scholars, were the Codex Gregorianus (published c. A.D. 
agt) and Hermogmianus, a supplcmcntaty collection to 
the first, with constitutions of Diocicrian and his co- 
regents of 293 and 294 (published 295). Some constiw- 
lions of the subsequent years were inserted later. Whilst 
these collections were private compilations (of unknown 
authors; written presum.ably in Beyrout), the Codex 
T/icodosiatms, a creation of Theodosius II (published 
438), was an official code. It contains jn sixteen books 
constitutions from the time of Constantine. 

Following the example of Theodosius, Justini.an 
ordered in 52S (only half a year after his accession to the 
throne) the compilation of Imperial constitutions, but 
this publication (edited on 7 April 529) at once became 
obsolete bcc,nuse of tlie very copious legislation of 530 
and the concurrent composition of the Digesta (q.v|.) by 
an editorial commission presided over by Tribonianus 
(q.v,). A new edition was therefore an urgent ncccssitj’: 
it appeared as Codex repetitae pracleclionis (S34)> 0 year 
after the Digest. Triboni.anus was again the head of the 
editorial commission, the members of which vvere fomter 
collaborators in the composition of tire Digest,^ t he 
collection comprehends in twelve books constitutioiis o. 
various tvpcs from Hadrian to Justinian (the latest rs of 
4 November 534). The three codes mentioned above 
were used in its preparation; the greatest part of the 
collection is occupied by constitutions of Diocletian. 
Earlier constitutions arc not rarely interpoiared in a 
•simil.ir manner as the jurists’ works in the Digest but 
not so freely. 

Justinian’s constitutions issued after the pubhcatiori 
of the second Code (written mostly in Greek) arc cal.cu 
AVt’c/foe Cor.slitutWKCSi but a collection of them was not 
published by the Emperor, though he intend^ to do so. 
'Dirce u.oofiicial collections arc knov.T,; tr.c largeii cite 
was published under Tiberius 11. 

Th- !--,t cdum-. rf Jmthbe.’s Cc’.rx h dm ef P. Kmeew. 
Ce-f-ii, iuri, nn:!> S” (lO.-A. ‘n-- sr.! w!. ef tN Art/ 



R* W San NicoI5, Voeahularswn Codieis htstirdani i (1920), 

i> (*913); Fr. Schulz, in Studi Bonfante i, Acta Cc-gnessus lutUiei 
Internal, onahs i {1935); P. Noailica, Us CoUectiont de Koielter i. 
11 (1912, 1914). A. n. 

CODRUS, an early king of Athens. According to the 
story current in the fifth century his father Mclanthus, 
of the Nclcid family in Pylos, came as a refugee to Attica, 
championed Athens against Bocotia in single combat, and 
became king. When Attica was invaded by the Dori.an 
Hcraplids, who had heard from Delphi that they would 
be victorious if Codrus' life were spared, a friendly 
Delphian informed the Athenians of tliis oracle. Codrus 
thereupon went forth in woodcutter’s garb, invited 
death by starting a quarrel with Dorian warriors, and so 
saved his country (see Lycurg. Leoc. 84-7). For this 
deed he was worsliippcd as a hero; he was succeeded 
by his son Medon (by another version, the kingship 
ended with Codrus). Other sons led the Attic coloniza- 
tion of Ionia. 

No family of Codridae or Mclanthidae is know'n in 
Athens. On this ground the historical character of 
Codrus has been denied. But the Medontidae were a 
leading family — Solon, Pisistratus, and Plato belonged 
to it; there was a (presumably ancient) shrine of Nclcus, 
Basile, and Codrus at Athens (/G F. 94) ; and Codridae 
arc known in Ionia. j. e. F. and A. W. G. 

COELE SYRIA, see SYRIA, para. i. 

COELIUS (r) ANTIPATER, Luctus, jurist, rhetori- 
cian, and historian, the teacher of L. Crassus, writing 
after 121 u.c., introduced to Rome, from Hellenistic 
models, the form of the historical monograph. He wrote 
in seven boolcs on the Second Punic War, Cannae 
appearing in bk. i, Scipio’s landing in Africa in bk. 6, 
the capture of S>'phax in bk. 7 ; the work was dcdic.atcd to 
L. Aclius Stilo, the grammarian. Coclius used not only 
Roman sources, including family archives (Liv>’ 27. 27. 
13), but Silcnus’ Carthaginian account (Cic. Div. j. 24. 
49); his relation to Polybius is uncertain. Some anti- 
quarian fragments indicate perhaps another work, cer- 
tainly digressions. His style was Asianic, with rlrythm, 
echoes of Ennius, striking word-order, and vavid pre- 
sentation; he composed speeches within the narrative. 
The work was epoch-making, and its authority was 
recognized by Cicero, Brutus, Livy, who used him, and 
Hadrian. 

H. Peter, JIRBel. i* (1914), pp. eexi, isS; O. Mrlirer, Be I., 
Cotlia Ant. (1S67): E. Norden, Antilie Kunslgroja i (192I). 176; 
De Sancti*, Stor. Bans, iii, 2. 176. A. ll. .^fcD. 

COELIUS (2) C.M-DUS, GAtt”, a homo r.oiur, w.as 
tribune in 107 n.c.; he obtained the extension of written 
voting to trials for perditelHo (Lex tahdlaria). He was 
praetor (99) and consul (94). 

COEAIPTIO, Iff MANUS. 

COERCmO, the ri.crht.h.cld by every higher magi? trate, 
of compelling reluctant citizens to obey Isis ordenj a.nd 
enactments, by inflicting punishment. Againrt this 
compulsion, which magistrates exercised not as judges 
but as fJ?e heildero of executive milhoniy, no r.ppeol woo 
admitted. The bsv of proToeaito, however, tnaile it 
iilcgal to issue a capital sentence as a purely coercive 
measure. Coereitio w-s, therefore, s,op!:td in historical 
limes in the care of minor ofTcaces only, .and too'c the form 
of imprirnnmens. cractment of pledger, fine, rel'-gsshm, 
and prv-sibly (logging. But in military Issv rnrgirtrrirl 
compulsion al'-ssiya retained much of it' pn'a-.iiivc 
teverity. See cho t-v.v A'tt> rr'Hrrjn.'gr, HI. to. 

P’-X. .Cre-gff. P. j'.i fT,; Sie.-ft. fiTveb 5f tT; 

J. I„ furd-is-Disli — /Vr-'V-f r-r sU Cn~.e d tji%- 

(1912) i. 97 fT.; K. J, pit', »,s, T. 

COGNATIO, t(f r/.TPH gortr.Ts. 
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COGNITIO, see law and proceduhe, II. s and III. 3. 

COHORS. In the early Roman Republic the infantry 
provided by the socii was organized in separate cohortes 
of varying strength under Roman and native praefecti. 
In the legions the cohort was first used as a tactical unit 
by P. Scipio in Spain, and after the Marian reforms 
permanently superseded the maniple. There were ten 
cohorts in a legion, and for administrative purposes each 
was subdivided into three maniples and six centuries {see 
MANIPULUS). 

In the Auxilia the infantry units numbering either 500 
or 1,000, and bearing territorial or honorific surnames 
(e.g. Gallica, fidelis), were called cohorts; they were 
commanded by praefecti or tribuni. 

The Praetorians, perhaps on the model of the cohors 
praetoria or Republican general’s bodyguard, the urban 
troops, and the vigiles, were organized in cohorts 1,000 
strong under tribunes. Troops specially levied were also 
grouped in cohorts, e.g. cohortes voluntariorum, cohortes 
levis armaturae. {See alae, auxilia.) 

ICromayer-Veith, Heerwesen und Kriegfuhrung der Griechen tmd 
Romer (1928). H. M. D. P. 

COINAGE, GREEK. Greek coinage began in the 
metal trade: merchants dealing in tlie precious metals 
made up their goods in lumps of a handy size and 
stamped these with their marks as a guarantee of quality. 
The earliest examples come from western Asia Minor, 
and may be of the ninth century B.c. ; the metal used is 
the natural alloy of gold and silver now called electrum. 
The coins were marketed as bullion, so that standardiza- 
tion of weight was unnecessary, though local standards 
can be traced in some groups ; the marks all seem to be of 
private persons, and the only legend known, ‘I am the 
mark of Phanes’, supports this idea. Such private 
ventures would have no value as specie. The first series 
of coins struck closely to standard comes from Lydia, 
and was probably issued by the Mermnadae {see lydia), 
who could require their subjects to accept them at forced 
values. Their lead was followed by the Greek cities of 
the coast, whose badges begin to appear on coins pro- 
bably before 700; and the Aeginetans, the partners of 
those cities in the trade with Egypt, took up the idea 
and struck coins of silver, the metal of which they had 
the best supply. 

2. In Greece the measure of values, at this time, was 
a conventional one expressed in a handful of iron spits, 
the drachma; to this the first Aeginetan coins seem to 
have had no fixed relation, but were regarded as staters, 
i.e. units of bullion, and fractions of staters. But about 
650 Pheidon of Argos reformed the currency within his 
sphere of influence, by giving the Aeginetan unit the 
value of two drachmas, and so replacing the iron tokens 
by silver ones. This created the Aeginetan standard for 
coinage, in which an ingot of about 90 grains of silver 
represented a drachma. When the fact that an artificial 
value could thus be set on a lump of metal was realized, 
other States which controlled supplies of silver started 
coinages on their own standards, Corinth soon after 650 
and Chalcis in Euboea about 625. These both got their 
metal from the Paeonian mines in the Balkans, not, as did 
Acgina, from the islands, and adopted lighter standards, 
Corinth one of about 45 grains of silver to the drachma 
and Chalcis about 65, with a common stater. 

3. Till about 600 most of the currency of Greece was 
probably struck at these three centres, either with their 
own badges or with those of their commercial clients, in 
the form of their units of coinage, didrachms at Aegina 
and Chalcis and tridrachms at Corinth. But in the sixth 
century the use of coins for local business became more 
general, and many cities began to issue smaller denomina- 
tions for retail trade; Boeotia provides a good instance 
of this practice. The greatest development was at 
Athens, where Solon made the Euboean drachma into a 


commercial weight, and Pisistratus adopted the tetra- 
drachm as his unit and initiated a coinage in which the 
exact amount of silver in a stater could be known without 
any test; he derived his metal from the mines of Laurium, 
and so could dictate the price, as the city could later 
when the mines passed into its possession. 

4. The great commercial coinages usually adhered 
steadily to the same types: the earliest issues bore a type 
on one face only, first the signet of the merchant and then 
the badge of the city. In the sixth century types began 
to appear on the reverse face as well, to distinguish 
denominations ; the first instance in Greece was probably 
at Corinth, where experiments in modifying the obverse 
type for the same purpose had previously been tried. 
Another use of the second field for types is found in 
Boeotia, where the leading cities put the shield, the 
badge of the Boeotian League, on the obverse and their 
own badges on the reverse. But till the end of the cen- 
tury the types in Greece were practically limited to 
badges or to local deities. There was more freedom of 
choice in Sicily, where not only artistic but advertising 
elements affected the types : the cock of Himera and the 
parsley of Selinus may be badges, but the dolphin of 
Zancle seems to call attention to the advantages of the 
harbour; the racing-chariots, which became very popular 
in the next century, were probably in the first case 
personal types, for which rural parallels are found among 
the Thracian tribes. The only fifth-century coinage in 
Greece which shows such an attempt at medallic appeal 
was that of the Eleians, struck for the Olympic festivals 
and of remarkable artistic merit. The commemorative 
intent is clear in the Damareteion of Syracuse, issued after 
the victory at Himera in 480, which is of exceptional 
size and virtually a war-medal ; a similar issue was made 
once at Acragas and several times at Syracuse in later 
years, but a single issue at Athens is the only instance 
outside Sicily till Hellenistic times. 

5. Till the fifth century the only metal used for coin- 
age in Greece was silver; the cities of the Asiatic coast 
continued to strike electrum, and Croesus and the 
Persian kings made gold their standard. Towards the 
end of the fifth century a few Greek gold coinages began 
to appear, the earliest probably at Thasos, and these 
became more numerous in the fourth ; but the issues were 
small, judged by the rarity of specimens now known, 
except in the case of the staters of Lampsacus, which 
began about 390 and with Persian darics supplied the 
bulk of the gold in the Greek markets till Philip II of 
Macedon flooded them with his coins. Bronze was first 
strudi in Sicily by the Greek cities early in the fifth 
century, to suit the wants of the Sicels and Elymians, 
who, like the Italian tribes, were accustomed to measure 
their values in bronze. It was not used for coinage in 
Greece till after 400, if emergency issues are left out of 
account; but the advantages of small change were quickly 
realized, and by the end of the fourth century most 
important Greek cities had their regular bronze cur- 
rency. The old iron spits probably continued in use 
at Sparta till the end of the fourth century, and a few 
iron coins of Argos exist; but in this case, as in that of 
other base metal coins, it is difficult to decide whether 
they were official issues or fraudulent copies. 

. 6. Plated coins were produced in Greece as early as the 
sixth centiuy, the first recorded by ancient authors being 
the electrum staters of Polycrates of Samos; and the 
frequent occurrence, in hoards, of coins chopped to test 
their goodness, especially in the Near East, is evidence 
that the practice of plating was a recognized danger to 
the merchant. Gold and silver were seldom debased in 
official issues of the earlier periods, the most notable 
instance being the base silver of Lesbos ; but in the fourth 
century debased gold was issued in Sicily, and Carthage 
followed suit. Under the Roman Empire the deprecia- 
tion of Greek currencies continued, till the last survivors. 
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the sinters of the kings of Bosporus, v/hich had originally 
been gold, ended in the fourtli century a.d. as bronze. 
A similar deterioration is found in the silver coinages of 
the eastern provinces, beginning under the Hellenistic 
kings, and in Egypt and Syria recourse to lead occurs. 
This decay, however, was really in s>Tnpathy with the 
collapse in Roman credit, and belongs to Roman economic 
histor)'. 

7. There was a notable change in the Greek coinages 
after Alexander the Great hod made an attempt, probably 
suggested by the action of the Athenians in the time of 
their empire in the fifth century, to develop a world 
currency on a single standard. In addition to the three 
Greek standards, Ioc.al standards had grown up, especi- 
ally in Thrace, Asia Minor, and Phoenicia, to suit the 
local values of silver, and there were wide differences 
between bullion and specie prices. The sj'stcm of 
Alexander, which v;as based on the Attic standard, with 
gold in a fixed relation to silver, and bronze subsidiary, 
OTuld last only as long as the Empire held together and 
its rulers dictated currency values ; as soon as it broke up, 
the local conditions governed the markets as before. 
The Successors generally tried to keep to the Alexan- 
drian standard for their regal issues; but by the second 
century in the East they had to resort to dual coinages. 
The lungs of Pergamum struck royal Attic tetradrachms 
and commerdal Asiatic ones, tlic Seleucids had a supple- 
mentary series of Phoenician standard, and the Ptolemies 
were driven on to a copper standard. Cities which 
obtained sufficient autonomy generally returned to the 
old local standard; Alexandrian types and weights 
lingered on for some time, in Asia Minor till the middle 
of the second century, but as a rule the Attic standard 
was followed in Greece, the Phoenician in the Syrian 
region, and the Asiatic between them. The issue of 
large silver pieces tended to concentrate in a few im- 
portant trade centres; but there was a great extension in 
the production of bronze in Uic smaller towns for local 
use. 

S. The general character of the types placed on the 
city coinages had begun to show some change in the 
fifth century, and this process went further in the fourth: 
tlie old badgc-s on the obverses were replaced by heads 
or figures of deities, and the reverse types were often 
associated in idea with the deities so portrayed. After 
Alexander the custom grew up of putting on the obverse 
the head of the ruler who issued the coin. Alexander’s 
likeness never appeared on his own coins, but Lysi- 
machus and Ptolemy Soter first put the head of Alexan- 
der, the one as the son of Ammon, the other as the 
founder of Alexandria, on their coins; then Ptolemy 
substituted his own portrait, an example followed by the 
Seleucids and lesser houses. 

9. The end of Greek coinage w.ns gradually effected 
by the growth of Roman influences. The first to disappear 
Were naturally the issues of Italy and Sicily, which, so 
far as silver was concerned, were killed by the change 
of the Rom.an unit from bronze to silver in or about zty 
n.c.; bronze lingered on in diminishing qu.antity for a 
time, the l;ist 'Greek’ issues in Italy being at P.scstum 
under Tiberius. In Greece itself silver continued to be 
sfrucl: on the old ha.sis at Athens till -Augustus, and a 
fair number of cities issued bronze. These issues, how- 
ever, became restricted to occasions .^uch as fcstis'als or 
imperial visits, even at commcrci.al centres like Corinth 
and P.atrae; an exceptional output of small bronze coins 
in the Peloponnesus under Severus and CarsMlla may 
have had miiitasv connexions. In Asia Minor the Gict< 
Kt.tndard lasted ’lonrcr. Asiatic rtaters were stnid: at 
tcveml cities till H.stiri.sn, and there was a rtcady is-.ue 
of silver at C-icsarea in Cappzc’ocu fill the nudr-.e of the 
tlrird century; many cities hid qi!:’.'.i-a'.i!onomou-s bromc 
cr-nares. W'hieh arc evideuce of tlve loca.! demand, Ifir 
Imlk of the bronre, hmsTver, tsns cf the c-onuntm-zrative 


class: even small towns occasionally struck showy coins- 
and the ‘Imperial Greek’ of Asia is a scries remarkable 
not only for the number of places at which it was issued, 
but for the artistic merit and interest of many of the 
types. 

10. All the issues came to an end in the troubles of 
the reign of Gallienus, except at a few cities in the 
south-wMt, where coins of Claudius Gotliicus, Aurelian, 
and Tacitus were struck. Syria and Phoenicia were still 
more independent of Rome for their coinage: till the 
Empire they continued to follow their old standard, and, 
after Aujfustus had opened an Imperial mint at Antioch 
which seems to have posed ns an eastern partner of Rome, 
the values were based on tlic drachma. There were l.irge 
issues on the Antiochene model at other cities, particu- 
larly at Tyre, whose autonomous series did not end till 
Vespasian, and under the Severan house the number of 
subsidiary mints for tetradrachms was increased. Other 
cities, ns in Asia Minor, struck commemorative bronze 
freely till the middle of the third century. Egypt stood 
absolutely .apart, .and the Alcxandri.an scries inherited 
from the Ptolemies lasted on, though much depreciated, 
till the reform of Diocletian in 296. The coinages of 
Africa and the western provinces, sometimes c.allcd 
Greek, need not he considered here; after the Roman 
organization of the countries, they had nothing in the 
way of coinage that was not essentially Roman. 
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COINAGE, ROMAN. .All mfniions of coinage under 
the kings anti the early Republic arc tiiiite unhtatotical. 
Rome reckoned x-aUics in terms of osen end riiecp (her.ee 
pretntia from fectii) dovTi to r. 450 n.C., in ur.tc.inr.J 
bronze, (et's rtiAr) iinti! after 300 n.C- 

2. Until recent years the oritnn of Ronun cnioJgc 
was piztcii in Csrnp.sni.s fr, 340). Vhile Czpy -3 '.truck 
• itver di‘ir.tchrn5, the bronze at And its psrti sverc cstt fir 
Rome and IgJtiitm. Rut it is now bccc.ming drtr tlctt 
she '.vfjev?g dcvciopmm is to pl.trexi t-ortscev};-:; litre. 

3. In af-q n.tt. triumvirs of tb.- •.vrrr spyrir.'.cd, 
arid their fi.rtt tzt’; v.-zs to mtt err in hsrt •.-rig?::;:;.: z?,v:-.jt 
rix pounds rxvh and bearing types on hzth ttirt. Tl'.rte 
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bars, usually known as aes signatum, bear no marks of 
value, and, while certainly currency, were not certainly 
coin. Other bars, of more primitive style, with simple 
patterns as types, are perhaps a little earlier, but not 
specifically Roman in origin. 

4. In 269 B.c. Rome struck her first silver : didrachms, 
marked ROMANO, in Greek style, with token bronze 
attached. There were four series, each with its distinc- 
tive types, probably struck at Rome and at three Italian 
mints for three of the Italian quaesturae. At the same 
time, the bronze as was cast, at the weight of a pound, 
with multiples and subdivisions. Each denomination 
had its characteristic types and mark of value, but no 
ethnic. In the main the bronze runs parallel to the silver. 
The system was bimetallic: silver for the cities, heavy 
bronze for the old-fashioned country-side. In two of the 
silver series the standard was Neapolitan (didrachm of 
c. ii3‘o grains), in one Alexandrian (c. 109-5 gr.), in one 
reduced Tarentine (?) (c. 102-5 SX-)- The standards of 
the as were 240 scruples in two mints, 288 in one, and 
300 in one. Of the mints, one was certainly Rome, two 
others possibly Beneventum and Tarentum; the exact 
site of the fourth is uncertain, but it served the north 
and north-east. 

5. The First Punic War seems not to have affected 
the coinage in any notable way. But soon after (perhaps 
in 235 B.c.) a change was made. While the same four 
mints continued to issue, the types were varied or 
changed, the legend ROMA replaced ROMANO, and 
the standards were regularized : everytvhere the didrachm 
of 6 scruples (102-5 E^-) the as of 240. The change 
probably did not t^e place at the same time in all mints. 
The date given above (235 B.c.) seems to be true of 
Rome, and possibly of two other mints : the fourth struck 
the old ROMANO issue as late as c. 220 B.c. The new 
tj-pes of the Roman mint were ‘Young Janus’-Jupiter 
and Victory in car for the quadrigatus, Janus-Prow for 
the as. The victoriate, a drachm, with types Jupiter- 
Victory and trophy, seems to have originated outside 
Rome, but to have come later to represent the half 
quadrigatus. 

6. The impact of the Hannibalic War on Roman 
institutions was violent. Of the four mints, only Rome 
struck throughout the war. The monetary unit, the as, 
was reduced from 240 scruples to 144 in 217 B.c., further 
to 72 about 209 B.c. The silver, we are told, was also 
debased. If, as is probable, the didrachm of pure silver 
was equal to 6 asses of 240 scruples each, it would equal 
10 of 144 and 20 of 72 scruples. 

7. After the war it seems probable that Rome went 
back for a short time to the libral standard of the as 
(240 scruples). One, but probably only one, of the 
Italian mints resumed issue. Not that all coinage pro- 
ceeded from Rome itself, but the mints were now auxi- 
liaries of Rome, using her types. About 187 b.c. a new 
silver piece, the denarius, began to be struck in Bruttium. 
It grew in favour and range; reduced a little from its 
original weight, it settled down to rank as the equivalent 
of the Attic drachm, and, c. 170 b.c., defim'tely replaced 
the quadrigatus as the standard silver coin of Rome. The 
denarius was marked X, its half and quarter, the 
quinarius and sestertius, V and IIS ; the as, the unit, was 
now struck (not cast) at a weight of something over 
2 oz., with riie types Janus-Prow. The quinarius and 
sestertius soon disappeared, but the victoriate continued, 
for a time, to be struck beside the denarius', it bore no 
mark of value and was probably struck, as bulh'on, for 
foreign trade. 

8. Gold had been struck, probably c. ■zs'j and 209 
B.C., with ohv. ‘Young Janus’ and rev. Two warriors 
striking a treaty, in a style very close to the quadrigati. 
At a date near 170 a new scries, with obv. Mars and 
rev. Eagle, appeared, with marks of value, LX, XXXX, 
and XX (asses) : gold is valued very low in terms of silver. 


probably owing to a purely tempqrary cause, a ‘gold- 
rush’ near Aquileia. 

9. From c. zoo b.c. foreign coinage is reported as 
pouring into Rome, in volume hitherto unknown: the 
‘argentum Oscense’ from Spain, the gold Philippus of 
Macedon, and the two tetradrachms, Attic and cisto- 
phoric, from the East. 

10. The as gradually fell to about an ounce in weight 
and, in the age of the Gracchi, was retariffed at sixteen 
to the denarius. Under the stress of the Social War, the 
as was reduced to half an oimce and soon afterwards 
ceased to be struck. Then, or perhaps earlier, the 
denarius suffered serious debasement, but seems to have 
recovered its fineness vmder Sulla. Plated coins, however, 
continued to be issued, mainly at any rate, by forgers. 
The victoriate was reintroduced, before 100 B.c., as the 
half of the denarius, and the sestertius too was again- 
struck. Gold was issued sporadically from Sulla on- 
wards, to become regular under Caesar. 

11. The mint of Rome was in the temple of Juno 
Moneta. It was assisted by subsidiary mints in Italy, and 
by mints in the western provinces. From Sulla onwards 
provincial mints became increasingly numerous and 
important, in East as in West. Roman coins rarely give 
the rank of the moneyer, but, apart from the regular 
Illviri aere argento auro flando feriundo, quaestors, 
aediles, and other magistrates struck. 

12. The original types of the denarius — head of 
Bellona on obverse, Dioscuri charging on reverse — were 
slow to change. But, by the end of the Republic, a great 
variety of types was in use, often referring more directly 
to the family history of the moneyers than to the fortunes 
of the State. 

13. The Empire brought with it serious changes. 
The Senate soon ceased to issue gold and silver from its 
mint at Rome, and the Emperor took over this coinage, 
though he chose at first to strike, as imperator, at pro- 
vincial centres, notably Lugdunum. Aes was struck in 
collaboration by Senate and Emperor, as holder of the 
tribunician power: it regularly bore the mark S C, 
‘Senatus Consulto’, Provincial and civic issues com- 
pleted the scheme. They were mainly in bronze and, 
after the reign of Gaius, were almost restricted to the 
East. Triumvirs of the mint cohtinued to be appointed 
and presumably had a hand in the aes coinage. 'The gold 
and silver was struck by imperial slaves and freedmen. 

14. The coinage comprised aureus and half-piece in 
gold, denarius and half-piece in silver, sestertius, dupondius, 
and semis in orichalcum (brass), ar and quadrans in copper. 
Twenty-five denarii went to the aureus, sixteen asses to 
the denarius. It was a bimetallic system, with both gold 
and silver struck exceedingly fine. 

15. Nero reduced the aureus from 3V to 5^ of a 
pound, the dertarius from to ■^, and mixed 10 per 
cent, of alloy with the silver. As the debasement of the 
silver, once begun, increased till it reached nearly 40 
per cent, under Septimius Severus, the coinage came to 
rest more and more on an essential gold basis. Caracalla, 
in A.D. 215, issued a double denarius (the Antoninianus) 
at something below its proper weight. Abandoned by 
Severus Alexander the coin was restored by Balbinus 
and Pupienus and, by the reign of Philip, had practically 
ousted the denarius. The aureus, reduced by Caracalla 
to -is of_a pound, gradually fell in weight; by the reign 
of Gallienus gold was struck on no single apparent 
standard. The debasement of the silver continued, and, 
in A.D. 259, the Antoninianus sank to be a mere copper 
piece, coated with silver. Under Trajan Dccius it had 
fallen to the value of a denarius: now it fluctuated at low 
and irregular values in the market. The aes coinage ran 
an even course down to Gallienus : Trajan Decius struck 
the quadrans after long intermission and introduced a 
double sestertius. But, when the silver piece collapsed, 
this coinage was suspended. 
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1 6 . In A.D. 274 Aurclian called in the old money and 
issued new. He struck no regular attrats, and no good 
silver piece, but a slightly improved piece of bronze 
coated with silver. The mark XX.i (20 =1?) defined 
its value — ^perhaps T unit (sestertius) equals 20 asses or 
2 denarir. This reform, though never fully accepted in 
the West, carried the Empire over the immediate crisis. 

17. The main mint of the early Empire was Rome for 
all metals ; imperial and senatorial mints probably worked 
in close harmony. _ Provincial mints of imperial coin — 
Antioch, Milan, Siscia — then gradually arose to supply 
tlie needs of the armies. Local coinage gradually de- 
clined; the only mint to sur\-ivc till Diocletian W’as 
Alexandria. The imperial coinage centred round the 
person of the emperor and discoursed, with discreet 
eloquence, on his achievements and aspirations. 

18. Diocletian, after standardizing his aureus at 70, 
and then at 60, to the pound, carried through a complete 
reform of the coinage in A.D. 296. He struck an aureus of 
60 to the pound, a silver piece of 96 to the pound, a large 
piece of silver-coated bronze, and a smaller piece with 
radiate head. It appears probable that the aureus was 
valued at 25 silver pieces, 100 larger and 200 smaller 
pieces of silvered bronze; the smaller piece was really 
the piece of Aurclian, reduced to half its original value, 
Constiintine, c. a.d. srz, introduced the lighter aureus 
of 72 to the pound, the famous solidus. Silver was hardly 
struck between a.d. 305 and 330. Then the j^<r of the 
pound reappears, succeeded, c. 350, by the siliqua(il-^ 
pound) and the miliarensc (-jV)- The subsidiary coinage 
of silvered bronze went through a series of changes and 
reductions, only partially intelligible to us. One reform 
fell under Const.antius II (a.d. 348), another under Julian 
(363). Pccunia maiorina and centaiionalis were names of 
coins, not yet certainly identified. In the main, the 
solidus stood apart, in a privileged position, commanding 
n premium on its nominal value. Its issue was long 
regarded ns the special prerogative of the Roman em- 
peror and the barbarian successor-states were slow to 
usurp the right. 

19. All coinage after A.d. 296 was issued from im- 
perial mints, carefully distributed to cover imperial 
needs — at Rome, Treveri, Lugdunum, Arclatc, Siscia, 
Simiium, Thcssalonica, Nicomedia, Hcraclea, Antioch, 
Alexandria and the rest. The tj-pcs of the coins became 
more formal and referred rather to permanent aspects of 
the State than to specific events. Each denomination 
tended to have its special reverse type. The mints were 
under rationales, dependent on the comes sacrantm 
largilionunt. False monejing was rife and was savagely 
repressed by edict. 

20. The gradual development of independent moncy- 
sj-stems among the barbarians of the West and the grc.at 
reform of Anastasius in the East belong to another story. 
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COmONES, sec ambitus. 

COLACRETAE, sec KOL.\inun-Ai. 

COLCHIS, the region at the cast end of the Euxine 
Sea, just south of the Caucasus mountains; the legendary 
home of Medea and the goal of Jason’s expedition. The 
land was rich in timber, flax, hemp, wax, and pitch, and 
Phasis was the terminus of a northern trade route to 
central Asia. Its people consisted of many tribes ; seventy 
languages, it is said, could be heard in the markets of 
Dioscurias. Greeks established trading posts on the 
coast._ Colchis was conquered by Mithridates ; it appears 
later in the kingdom of Polcmon. Under Hadrian there 
were Roman forts along the coast and the tribal chiefs 
were nominated by Rome. 

Strabo, ii. 496-9; Arrian, Peripl. ill. Cux. T. U. S. B. 

COLLATINUS, see TAnQuiNius (3). 

COLLATIO LUSTRALIS, under the Roman Empire, 
the contribution, levied every five years (lustrum), on 
earnings in trades and professions, normally paid in gold 
and silver by weight, only the lowest charges being paid 
in silver or copper coin. Landov.7icra were supposed 
to be exempt; othcnrisc, exemptions (c.g. to tlic clcrgj') 
were only grudgingly allowed. This collatio, which was 
largely directed towards paying donations to the troop.s. 
was felt as an intolerable burden. Its five-year period 
coincided with the period of the imperial vows. But 
vows could be for more than one emperor or be cele- 
brated in advance of their time, and the occasions of levy 
were continually being multiplied. Introduced by Con- 
standne 1, the tax was abolished by Anastasius, 11. M. 

COLLEGIA, see cxubs, boman*. 

COLLEGIUM 

(j) Any private association of fixed mcmbcrslup and 
constitution (see clubs, no^!A^•). 

(a) A board of offici.als (or strictly speaking, of more 
than two officials). 

The principle of collcgiality w.is so common a fc.sturc 
of all Republican magistracies at Rome that its origins 
were embodied in the mythical figures of Remus and 
Titus Tatius (q.v.). To prevent the rise of a new 
monarchy disguised under the names of consulship or 
dictatorship, it svas ordained that every m.agistracy 
should be filled by at least two offici.aIs, and in any case 
by an even number. They were to possess equal and 
co-ordinate authority, but subject to mutual co.ntrol. 
Thus a decision taken by one consul vrsn legal only if it 
did not incur the s’Cto (intereersio) of the other. Tliii 
principle led to altcmadon in the exercise of power, 
depending on age (cof/rgn maior), or, under the Ivinpirc, 
on domesdc circumstance.-:, the married Ijcing preferred 
to the single. Alternation gradu.ally became a purely 
honorary distinction. 

Momresen, Rt~.. Siztttr. s? ff. V. T. 

(3) The name Collezium was al'o applied to the t’-so 
great priesthoods of the Ponllfiees (q.v.) and the Aurures 
(( 5 .V.) and to the ditrt'iri (hater decem.ixn (q.v.) and quirJe- 
cimviri) sacrisfaeiumlii, v. h.o h.'.d charge of th.e SibyHine 
oracles end of the Grr.eeui ritui in genera!. .Minor 
religious ‘Collcrcs’ were the Crllrzi.'t Ca-nf-it.itkia, con- 
cerned svith the svoestiin of tise Lore; (q.v.) a; the C'o-r; :l<t, 
the Cellrxium CGt-it-'diKontm, rctponxilde for d,-e /.a-ii 
Capit'-iit;;, sr.d th.e CeUr.duri .Mer.-aSnr.rf, sxf'.o presid'd 
oveV tiie svor-'hip at the temple of rkterrurio*- 'I tet It'.’tf 

priesthoods tvere kros-m rs ScJjiliSGSrs (let wnux-,). 

AVuia'cr, .’vJf’, fp. ses. 4*- 
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COLLUTHUS, see EPIC POETRY, GREEK, para. 9, 

COLOMETRY, see STiCHOMETRY ad fin. 

COLON, see metre, Greek, I. 

COLONI, see colonus. 

COLONIA, see COLONIZATION, ROMAN. 

COLONIA AGRIPPINENSIS {Colonia Claudia Ara 
Augusta Agrippinensium), modem Cologne. In 38 B.c. 
Agrippa transferred the friendly tribe of the Ubii (q.v.) 
from the right to the left bank of the Rhine, and c. 9 B.c. 
an altar for the Imperial cult (Tac. Ann. 1. 57) was con- 
secrated at their tribal capital. About the same time two 
legions were stationed close by. These were transferred 
to Neuss and Bonn c. a.d. 35, and in 50 Claudius founded 
a colony in honour of Agrippina his wife (Tac. Atm. 12. 
27) which was laid out in regular form, perhaps within 
the former cantonments. A fine naval harbour, the head- 
quarters of the Rhine fleet, was built a little upstream 
and a large mercantile port developed between the colony 
and the river. The colonists and the Ubii merged 
rapidly, and the latter only adhered unwillingly to Civilis 
in 69-70. Cologne sufiFered in the wars of the third 
century, and its fortifications were strengthened, partly 
by Gallienus. The city was taken by the Franks in 355, 
but Julian drove them out the following year. They 
retook it in 463. 

From the first century Cologne was the cliief com- 
mercial city of the Rhineland and the capital of Ger- 
mania Inferior', it became a bishopric not later than the 
third century. Various manufactures are attested, and 
its glass was exported all over western and northern 
Europe. Part of the walls of Roman Cologne still stand 
(a.d. 1939), and large portions remain of the bridge-head 
fortifications at Deutz. 

_ K. Schumacher, Siedeltmgs- und Kulturgeschichte der Rheinlande 
ii (1923): A. Grenier, Archiologie galh-romame (1931), 34s ff. 

O.B. 

COLONIZATION, GREEK (750-500 b.c.). The 
character of early Greek colonization was primarily 
agrarian (Thuc. 1. 15; Hdt. 4. 150 ff., on Cyrenc; Strabo 
257, on Rhegium; Strabo 380, Archilochus in Athenaeus 

4. 167, on Syracuse; the com ear on coins of Meta- 
pontum). There was, however, considerable trade be- 
tween Greece and neighbouring lands, even before 800 
B.C. (Blakeway, BSA xxxiii). The seamen who carried 
Geometric pottery to Sicily and to Cumae no doubt 
helped to direct the peasant colonists; and some very 
early colonies, far afield, seem to have been primarily 
trading posts, e.g. the first settlements at Sinope and at 
Cumae (Bum, World of Hesiod (1936), 179 ff.). 

2. Sicily and south Italy formed the most important 
colonial area. Chalcis (with recruits from other States) 
planted Rhegiimj, Zancle (later Messene), Naxos, Catana, 
Leontini ; Corinth founded Syracuse and the half-way 
house of Corcyra; Megara settled Sicilian Megara. In 
Italy Sybaris, Croton, Metapontum were colonized by 
Achaeans, Tarcntum by Spartans, Locri by Locrians. 
There are traces of Eretrians around Cumae and at 
Corcyra before the Corinthians (Thuc. 6. 3-5; Strabo, 
bks. 5 and 6; etc.). All these foundations were of the 
late eighth century save Cumae, which was older. 
A generation later came eastern Greeks — ^Rhodians and 
Cretans to Lindii on the ‘Cold Stream’ of Gela (Thuc. 
6. 4), and Colophonians to Sin's (Justin 20. 2). 

3. After two further generations there was apparently 
a concerted thmst farther west, when Selinus was 
founded by the western Megara and Himera by Zancle 
(c. 630). Phocaea opened up the Adriatic and the farther 
west, Massilia being the greatest of numerous colonies in 
Liguria and Spain (c. 600). Gela founded Agrigentum 
c. 585 ; but a Rhodo-Cnidian settlement of Lilybaeum, 
c. 580, was foiled by the natives, and soon after this 


Carthage first intervened in Sicily (Justin 18. 7). There- 
after the Greeks made little progress and even lost some 
outposts (e.g. Maenace near Malaga and Alalia in Corsica, 
both Phocaean) in face of the opposition of Carthage and 
Etruria (Hdt. i. 163-7; S- 43~7i Strabo 156). 

4. In Africa, Carthage and Egypt stopped Greek 
expansion, save round Cyrene, and at the unique treaty- 
port of Naucratis (Hdt. 4. 150-^0 ; 2. 178). In the Levant 
Sennacherib claimed to have ‘dratvn the lom'ans like fish 
from the sea, and given peace to Cilicia and Tyre’; 
Phoenicians maintained their foothold in Cypms, though 
even during the Persian Wars Greek traders had at least 
a ‘factory’ at Ras Shamra in Phoenicia; Cymaean Side 
and Samian Nagidus and Celenderis remained small and 
half barbarous ; in Lycia, Rhodian Phaselis alone became 
important. 

5. In Thrace the natives imposed a barrier; but 
Thasos, colonized from Paros, prospered exceedingly, 
and Maronea (Chian), Aenos (Lesbian), and Abdera 
(Teian) ultimately grew rich on wine and the slave-trade. 
The peninsulas of Chalcidice offered sheltered sites, but 
restricted territory; here Andros, Chalcis, and Eretria 
founded many cities (Thuc. 4. 84; 103; 123); but Olyn- 
thus and Amphipolis were not Greek till the fifth 
century. 

6. In Propontis, Mytilene (at Sestos), Teos (Cardia), 
Phocaea (Lampsacus), Colophon (Myrlea), Paros and 
Erythrae (Parion), were among the early colonizers ; then 
Miletus, with Abydos, Cyzicus, etc., almost mono- 
polized the passage. But Megara, evidently friendly 
with Miletus, occupied Chalccdon (675 B.c.), Selymbria 
(a first venture into Thrace), and finally Byzantium 

(657)- 

7. After this, Pontic colonization began in earnest. Of 
Miletus’ numerous colonies, the greatest were Panti- 
capaeum; Olbia (c. 645) tapping the ‘Black Earth Belt’; 
Sinope; Trapezus. Megarian Heraclea in Bithynia 
became a considerable land-power, and founded Hera- 
clea in Crimea, Callatis, Mesembria, etc. Phocaean 
Amisus (566) was probably, like Samian Perinthus (599), 
the result of armed monopoly-breaking (cf. Plut. Quaest. 
Graec. si)- The economic importance of the Pontus 
was immense ; its contribution to Greek culture negligible 
— ^physical conditions were too different. Hellem'sm 
flourished essentially between the isotherms 40’’ for 
January and 80“’ for July. Outside these limits, roughly, 
are found some Greek settlements, but little Greek art 
or thought. There was, however, something to broaden 
the mind of old. Greece in the spectacle of a land ‘where 
an earthquake is considered a portent, and where they 
grow com for export’ (Hdt. 4. 17; 28), no less than in the 
strange peoples of Africa and Asia. 

8. Late and exceptional was the ‘Corinthian Empire’ 
in north-west Greece. Epidamnus (c. 625), Apollonia, 
Ambracia, Anactorium, Leucas, with Potidaea in Chal- 
cidice (594), were all Cypselid foundations, representing 
a coherent, personal plan. Here alone Greeks, with 
‘tyraimical’ ruthlessness, colom'zed among Greeks; and 
here alone, before the Athenian cleruchies (q.v.), Greek 
colonies remained politically dependent on the mother 
city. The attempt to keep Corcyra similarly dependent, 
however, probably led to the ‘earh'est Greek naval battle’ 
(Thuc. 1. 13), and provoked a feud. Cf. the Corcyraean 
claim that ‘colonists are not sent out to be subjects, but 
to be equals’; and the Corinthian reply that they only 
expected ‘to be acknowledged leaders and receive the 
customary respect’ (ib. 34; 38). 

9. The customary honours included preferential 
treatment at temples, games, etc. ; but Corinth’s ‘over- 
magistrates’ at Potidaea (imSrjplovpyoi, Thuc. i. 56) 
remained exceptional. Political independence, however, 
was compatible with filial feelings. Rich, spectacular 
Syracuse sought help from compact, stable Corinth 
against Athens or Carthage; Tarentum from Sparta; 
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Pcrinthus from Samos, If a colony colonized, she asked 
for a Founder from the mctropolis\c.g. TJiuc. i. 24). If 
two cities colonized jointly, one was the ofTicial metro- 
polis, the other might give the colony its name (e.g. 
Cumae, Naxos, Gela — oflicially Lindii). Amphipolis, in 
revolt from Athens, made Brasidas its ‘Founder’ instead 
of Hagnon the Athenian (Thuc. 5. ii). Filial friendship 
was often reinforced by a thriving trade, which comprised 
not only metal and valuables, as before, but colonial food 
and metropolitan objects of industry. With the growtli 
of a trading class and specialist manufactures, aristo- 
cracies became outsvom and ‘tjTants’ arose as leaders of 
the unenfranchised. Thus, tlirough colonization, the 
whole politics and economy of Greece were revolution- 
ized ; and thus in turn the need for large-scale coloniza- 
tion was brought to an end. See also articles on various 
cities. 

J. L. Myres, CAH iii, ch. as: A. Gwynn, yilS 1918. 88 fT.; 
A. R. Bum, J//S 1935, 130 (chronology). A. R. D. 

COLONIZATION, GREEK (sth and 4th cc.), icc 
CLEnucnY. 

COLONIZATION, HELLENISTIC. The diffusion 
of Greek settlers through Asia and Egypt in the century 
after Alexander’s conquests was as far-reaching in ex'cry 
sense as the earlier colonial movements. Greece in the 
fourth century had suffered cruelly from unemployment, 
but now tlie Macedoruan rulers of tlie new lands needed 
Greek soldiers for their armies, and a Greek population 
attached to themselves (as their native subjects were not), 
to occupy places strategically or economically important. 
Alexander himself gave the lead. His greatest colony, 
Alexandria in Egypt, was the tj^pe of the new city, 
founded with an eye to trade and to creating a splendid 
Greek centre of administration. His military’ settlements 
in Sogdiana were likewise imitated by his successors 
wherever they had turbulent subjects to restrain or a 
dangerous frontier to hold. 

In Egypt, apart from Alexandria itself (q.v.), the 
colonizing process was mainly for military purposes. 
Land (Jderos) was assigned to soldiers individually, with 
n military obligation which passed to each occupant in 
successive generations. The ‘clcruchs’ did not fonn 
political communities, a lack which probably explains 
the failure, in time, of the Ptolemaic system to fulfil its 
original military object. 

In Asia, the military hlcrot carried the same obliga- 
tions; but the wide, open spaces allowed, and even 
demanded, communal groups of settlers. Most of the 
new Greek ‘cities' began as military colonics. The 
possibilities of colonization on these lines were roalized 
by Antigonus 1 and prob.nbly by the Ptolemies in their 
Asiatic provinces ; but the greatest work w.as done by the 
first two Scleucids. Clusters of colonics in B.ictria-Sog- 
diana to guard the northern frontier, in Media to pre- 
serve vital communications and overawe hill-tribcj, in 
x\sia Minor and Syria to facilitate quick mobiliz.-ition5 in 
war-time, formed tlie backbone of the Scicucid mili- 
tary system, and ultimately of Greek civilization in Asia. 
Na’turallv tlicv did not remain mere military centres, 
Greek civilians went to live tlicrc, and many forcitmcni; 
and in time th.cv became self-governing cities (.point) with 
the normal Greek instiuiiions _ and the_ minimum of 
political interference from the king. I heir citizen-l^y 
probably consisted always of Greeks (or rvlacedotmns, 
i'hnjcian^^, etc.) only, ssrsd Orctl: tlie 

language, e.vcn in cities with large native populations. 
Only in northern India, in the ’Greek’ empire of Deme- 
trius and Menander in th.e recond century n.C., ere there 
siirns of a more liberal p^slicy towanfs the conquered, 
dictated partly by the fewness of the Greot jm,*n:g.-n,a, 
but paitly, tcio, by the poliiicil genius of Dc.mctnva. In 


India the bold experiment did not survive to leave n 
permanent impression; but in the Near and Middle East 
the new cities, with all their limitations, remained for 
centuries tlie grc.nt representatives of civiliz.ation under 
Roman, and even under Parthian, rule. 

V. S. Tschcrikowcr. Die heUeniititchen St^Jttf;Tiir.diin^en %'on 
Alexander dem Groisen bis auf die Romerxeit (1927): \V. W. Tam. 
The Greeks in Baesria and India (1938), upcdally ch. I (''Hic 
Sdeucid Selilement’), 118 IT. (Bsctri.'i); 243 IT. (India); E.Bikemt.in. 
InsUUiUons des Sileucides (1938), 74 IT. and 1S7 ff.; RostovtrtfT, 
Hellenistic World (1941). G. T. G. 

COLONIZATION, ROMAN. The earliest colonics of 
Roman citizens were small groups of 300 families sent to 
garrison the Roman coastline at Ostia, Antium {338 
n.c.), and Tarracina (329 B.c.). Others were added as the 
Roman territory c.xpandcd, through reluctance to main- 
tain a permanent fleet. In 21S there were twelve such 
coloniac maritimae. After 200 B.C, citizen colonics were 
used to guard the coasts of Italy in general. Coloiti 
retained their Roman citizenship because the early 
colonies were svithin Roman territory, and were too small 
to form an independent res publ!ca\ colonics might he a 
mere enclave witliin on existing community. Thus 
citizen colonies arc distinct from Latin colonics %vhich, 
though largely manned by Romans, were autonomous 
States established outside Roman territory (sec ijvtiki, 
lUS lath). Coloni mnntims were normally exempt from 
legionary scn’ice, though the c.xcmption was revocable, 
and were bound not to absent themclvcs by night from 
their colonics in time of war. C. 177 n.c. the system 
of citizen colonics was reorganized. They were assimi- 
lated to Latin colonics, and the use of the latter aban- 
doned. Henceforth citizen colonics arc large — from 
two to five thousand men — and arc employed for the 
same purposes as Latin colonics formerly. Generous 
allotments of land were given and their internal organiza- 
tion was changed also. They remained citizen colonies 
but received extensive powers of local government with 
annual magistrates — duoviri, practores, or duoviri prac- 
tores — a council, consilium, and priestly officials. Not 
many of the new style were founded till the Gracchan 
age, when a further change took place in their employ- 
ment. Henceforth colonics were founded not for strategic 
but for political reasons, cither as an emigration scheme 
for the proletariat or to provide for veteran soldiers. But 
under tlie Principatc strategic centres were usually chosen 
for such colonics. 

2. The first foundation outside Italy v.’.t3 the Gracclian 
Junonia at Carthage. Its charter was revoked, but Uic 
colon! retained their allotments. In 118 b.c. Narbo 
M.artius was successfully founded in Provence despite 
senatorial objections to overseas colonies, Marius settled 
veterans in Africa and Corsiaa, hutnot in rcirular colonics. 
Caewr and the Second Triumvir.atc established the 
practice of transmarine found.ations. Some colonists 
svcrc still draivn from the civiii.sn population, notably 
at the refounding of Carthage and Corinth, .also at Ursa 
in Spain. Such colonics were knoxs*n as coloniac cin'eae, 
being exceptional. Ckilonies sent to places where native 
communities already existed encouraged the ro.'naniz.a- 
tion of the hatter, which eventually received ciiizcrvihip 
and niunieipai rights and coalesced with the colony. 
Augustus cst.shlishcd numerous colonies not only in 
Narhnr.ensis. tlie Spanish provinces. Ahlat, and Maure- 
tania, but aUo in tlie East, not.sbly the group in Asia 
Minor. surrounding the rclieJlious llomonaJenses. 
Claudius began the regular colonization of tlie Ih’iki'i 
provinces and the northern frontier, 'rhese pri>resi.-i 
continued till Hsdrian. Th'Ticeforth no nev.- co'onirs 
were founded. T5;e incre,’sing ter.dcnr/ to local recnist- 
roent of legionaries rendered •.■eti-rantobi-niriunneees-.zr/. 
Intte.'.d. live title of o.d'tny and Af ccloniar i'ccamr s 
prss'il.'gc inercssingty sought c-.!t by rrvei,-j/:b « 5>.t 
liipfscrt grade of civic dirnity. This process wlierj 
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Claudius conferred the title upon the capital cities of 
certain Gallic communes, but only became considerable 
in the second century (ree MUNiciPiUM, lus italicum). 
Colonies usually adopted the names of their founders 
and subsequent benefactors, sometimes to an extravagant 
degree. 

3. The arrangements for local government in Caesa- 
rean and Imperial colonies were a more complex develop- 
ment of the earlier system. Colonial magistracies were 
always more uniform than municipal magistracies, and 
soon came to resemble a standardized, small-scale replica 
of the Roman Constitution. Hence the later popularity 
of the ius coloniae. Duovtri iure dicundo replaced consuls 
and praetors; then came aediles and sometimes quaestors. 
Pontifices and augurs looked after cults and religion. The 
census was taken by duovtri quinquennaies, replaced in 
some Italian colonies by censores. Ex-magistrates passed 
into the council of decuriones (q.v.), sometimes called 
conscripti. 

4. Colonization was sometimes unofBcial. In the later 
Republic casual immigrants established pagi and conven- 
tus (qq.v.) civium Romanorum in native communities, 
thus spreading Roman civilization and forming the basis 
of future municipia. See also ager publicus. 

Ancient Sources. (1) Republic: Scattered references in Livy, 
Cicero (esp. Leg. Agr. bk. a), etc. Inscriptions, esp. Dessau, JLS 
6087. (2) Empire: Strabo and Pliny, etc. inscriptions, C/L passim. 

Modern Literature. (1) Re^blic: K. J. Beloch, Rom. Gesclt.; 
E. Komemann, ‘Colonia’ in PW (lists); H. Rudolph, Stadt tmd 
Stoat im rSmischen Italien (1935); F. Wilson in BSR xiii (on Ostia); 
A. N. Sherwin-White, The Roman Citizenship (1939). (a) Empire. 
Above, and Abbott and Johnson, Municipal Administration in the 
Roman Empire (1926); T. S. R. Broughton, The Romanization of 
Africa Proconsularis (1929); E. Komemann, ‘Conventus’ in PW; 
Premerstein, 'Ius Italicum’ in PW; Rostovtzeff, Roman Empire; 
M. Grant, Prom Imperium to Auctorilas (1946), A. N. S.-W. 

COLONUS, (fl) A member of a colonia (see coloniza- 
tion, roman). (6) A tenant farmer. Ager publicus (q.v.) 
and municipal domains were normally let to coloni, as 
were the estates of private landlords when slave gangs 
were abandoned in the first century B.c., and also im- 
perial estates. Private and imperial estates were usually 
managed by bailiffs (vilici), often slaves or freedmen of 
the owner, or farmers-general {conductores, mancipes), 
who ailtivated a home farm and let the other farms to 
coloni and collected their rents. The rent was at first 
usually a fixed sum of money, later generally a share of 
the crops ; on African estates the coloni also owed a few 
days’ labour in the year on the home farm. On some 
municipal estates the tenure was perpetual, so long as a 
fixed rent charge {vectigal, q.v.) was paid. Nominally 
leases were for five years, but tenure tended to become 
hereditary. Perpetual tenure by emphyteutic leases {see 
emphyteusis) was granted to coloni who reclaimed waste 
land. In the fourth century coloni were forbidden to 
abandon their farms, and their children were obliged to 
succeed them. 

R. Clausing, The Roman Colonate (i 925) ; M. Rostovtzeff, ‘Studien 
zur Gcschichte dcs rotnischen Kolonatcs' {Arch. Pap., Beiheft i, 
1910). A. H. M. J. 

COLONUS (KbAcovo? 17777109, as distinguished from 
KoXtovos dyopatos, on which the so-called Thescum 
stands), Sophocles’ birthplace, is a hill a mile north of 
Athens, where Oedipus found ttefuge and was buried. 
The assembly which set up the Four Hundred in 411 
B.c. was held in the sanctuary of Poseidon Hippios. 
There stood the bronze threshold of Hades, by which 
'Theseus and Pirithous descended. The olives and 
nightingales have given place to a water-tower. T. J. D. 

COLOR in rhetoric is often applied to embellished 
diction, but also specially to a plausible excuse or pallia- 
tion of an offence debated in a Controversia. In this 
sense it enters into the title of the elder Seneca’s collec- 
tion. As a conjecture of motive or explanation for some 


act, it is contrasted with a qiiaestio which can be supported 
by arguments {Controv. 1. 5. 9). The danger was that 
a color might be too far-fetched (i. 6. g ‘longe arcessito 
colore’) or supremely silly (9. 4. 22 ‘colorem stultissimum 
induxit’). Seneca quotes many examples for approval or 
disapproval. About the Vestal who survived being 
thrown from the Tarpeian rock, he cites Junius Otho’s 
color ‘Perhaps she prepared for her punishment and 
practised falling from the time when she began her 
offence’! (i. 3. 11), an intolerable fatuity from the author 
of four books on coloresl (2. i. 33). J. W. D. 

COLOSSEUM, the medieval name of Amphitheatrum 
Flavium, near the Colossus Neronis, built by Vespasian 
over Nero’s ‘stagnum domus aureae’. The axes measure 
188 metres and 156 metres, the height 48-50 metres. 
Vespasian dedicated in a.d. 79 two stories faced in 
travertine and treated in Doric and simplified Ionic 
arcades respectively. Titus added a third, Corinthian, 
arcade carrying a fourth tier of blind arcading broken by 
windows set alternately in its podium and panels, the 
former windows being surmounted by bronze clipei. 
Next came mast-corbels for the awning, worked by 
sailors. The seating was in three tiers, two in Vespasian’s 
building, the third, with standing-room above it, in the 
addition by Titus. The arena was cut off by a fence and 
high platform carrying marble chairs for guilds and 
officials, and, on the short axes, imperial or magisterial 
boxes. The arena was floored in timber, covering dens 
for beasts, mechanical elevators, and drains. Audiences, 
estimated at 45,000, were regulated outside the building 
in a plot bordered by bollards, and held tickets corres- 
ponding to the numbered arcades, whence an elaborate 
system of staircases commodiously served all parts of the 
auditorium. 

The amphitheatre was restored by Nerva and Trajan 
(CIL vi. 32254-5), Pius (S.H.A., Pitts 8), between 217 
and 238 (Dio Cass. 78. 25 ; S.H.A. Elagabalus 17, Alex. 
Sev. 24, Max. et Balb. i. 14), in 250 (Hieron. ab Abr. 
2268), after 442 {CIL vi. 32086-9) and 470 {CIL vi. 
32091-2, 32188-9), about 508 (C/L vi. 32094) and in 523 
(Cassiod. Var. 5. 42). 

G. L. Taylor and E. Cresy, Architectural Antiquitxcx of Rome 
(1874), 114-29; C. H<ilsen, Rome MitU 1897; H. m. R. Leopold, 
Med. Nederl. Hist* Jnst. Rom, iv. 39776; A. von Gerlian, Rom. Mitt, 
1925 ; G. C0220, Arch'teitura ed Arti decorative ii. 273-91. I. A. R. 

COLOTES (i), Greek sculptor and pupil of Phidias, 
native of Paros. He was the assistant of Phidias at Elis 
when Phidias was constructing the famous chrysele- 
phantine statue of Zeus. Coloies himself made an ivory 
statue of Asclepius at Cyllene. No work of his survives. 

s.c. 

COLOTES (2) of Lampsacus (4th-3rd c. b.c.), pupil 
and fanatical admirer of Epicums. Works; Against 
Plato’s Lysis; Against the Euthydemus (both ed. by W. 
Cronert in Kolotes u. Menedemtis, 1906); Against the 
Gorgias; Against the Republic; "On Kara to t&v dAAtoi' 
^iXoaoifxoy Soyfiara ovSe eemv. From Plutarch Adv. 
Coloten we learn that the last-named work tried, in a 
superficial and ill-informed way, to show that any theory 
of knowledge other than the empiricism of Epicurus 
affords no secure basis for practical life. 

PfFzi. iizo. W.D.R. 

COLOURS, SACRED. Three colours are especially 
important for sabral purposes in antiquity; they are 
wWte, black, and red, tlie last being understood in the 
widest possible sense, to include purple, crimson, even 
violet (cf. E. Wunderlich, ‘Die Bedeutung der roten Farbe 
im Kultus der ( 5 riechen und RSmer’, 1925 {RGVV xx. 
1) r ff.). 

White is in general a festal colour, associated with 
things of good omen, such as sacrifices to the celestial 
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gods (white victims are regular for tliis purpose irr both 
Greece and Rome). Sec for instance 11 . 3. 103, where a 
white lamb is brought for sacrifice to Helios (q.v.); the 
scholiast rightly says that as tlie Sun is bright and male, 
a white male lamb is brought for liim, while Earth, being 
dark and female, gets a black ewe-lamb (cf. Verg. G. 2. 
146 for the white bulls pastured along Clitumnus for 
sacrificial purposes). It is the colour of the clothing 
generally worn on joyous occasions (e.g. Eur. Ale. 923, 
Martial 4. 2, whereon see Fricdlaender) ; of horses used 
on great festivals such as (probably) that of Dcmeter and 
Persephone at Syracuse (Find. 01 . 6. 95, cf. J. Rumpel, 
Lex. Pindaricum, 1883, s.v, XevKnnTos, and cf. Leucip- 
pus). In Rome, white horses drew the chariot of a 
tritanphator (Marquardt, Staatsverw. ii.* s86). 

Black on the contrary is associated with the chthonian 
gods and mourning (Homer and Euripides, ll.ee.), and 
with the dead (hence the Erinyes wear sombre clothing, 
6 atoxirwvcs, Acsch. Clio. 1049, as infernal powers). 
There are, however, exceptions. At Argos, white was 
the mourning-colour (Socrates of Argos in Plut. Quacst. 
Rom. 26); Plutarch’s assertion tliat white was tlie colour 
of Roman mourning will hardly pass muster, sec Rose, 
Rom. Quest, of Plut. (1924), 180. Hence to wear it at a 
festival was both ill-mannered and unlucky (Martial, l.c., 
cf. Ov. Jb. 102 and the scholiast there). The above facts 
easily explain why ‘white’ and ‘black’ respectively mean 
‘lucky’ and ‘unlucky’ when used of a day, etc. The 
natural association of wliite with light and black with dark- 
ness is explanation enough, but it may be added that 
white garments are conspicuously clean (cf. Od. 4. 750 
for clean clothes at prayer), black ones suggest tlie un- 
washen condition of a mourner; cf. dead, disposal of. 
See further G. Radke, Die JBcdcutung dcr tccisscn und dcr 
jc/itiwareiiFarie/HDiss., Berlin, 193b)' 

Red has more complicated associations, for which see 
Wunderlich, op. cit. It would seem to suggest blood, 
and therefore death and the underworld (hence, e.g., the 
use of red flags in cursing, Lysias 6. 51), but also blood 
as the source or container of life, wherefore a red ban- 
dage or wrapping of some kind is common in ancient, 
especially popular medicine, and also the ruddy colour 
of healthy flesh and various organs of the body, where- 
fore it is associated with rites of fertility on occasion 
(e.g. statues of Priapus, Hor. Sat. i. 8. $)• Perhaps 
because red, or purple, is the colour of light, red is on 
occasion protective, e.g. tlie practcxla of Roman magis- 
trates and children. But it is also associated with the 
burning heat of summer, cf. AUCuniu.M canariu.m. 

Other colours arc of little or no sacral importance, but 
it may be noted that the veil {Jlammeum) of a Roman 
bride, often stated to be red, is distinctly called yellow 
(lutcum) by Lucan (Pltars. 2. 361) and Pliny (//A 21. 46). 

H.J.R. 


COLUMBARIUM, (i) A Ro.man dove-cot. These 
were sometimes small and fixed in gables (coiuminaj, 
sometimes very large tower-like structures (.tunes), fitted 
with nesting niches in ron-s, perches, and running 

(a) Cohtmhariintt was also applied to the scpulcliral 
chambers of large households or of collegia (Mommsen, 
De colleglis, 93), where ash-chests and urns were stored 
in pigeon-holes (loci, loadt). 'I hesc appear originally m 
Etruria (G. Dennis. Cilies and Cetmteries of Ktnxna iK 
10, =6), but arc a feature of large Roman slave and frccd- 
men groups attached to given households. _ I he most 
striking arc those of the Empress Li'da, containing some 
3,t>oo urns, the wcll-presen’cd colttrn '.-inum of 



Rome. 
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COLUMELLA, Lucius Junius Modexuitus, contem- 
porary and fellow-countryman of Seneca, was a Spaniard 
of Gades with a hereditary interest in agriculture. He 
sert'cd as tribune in the Legio VI Ferrata in SjTia and 
Cilicia, c. a.d. 2(>(CIL ix. 235). He aftenvards acquired an 
estate near Ardea in Latium. 

Works. The subjects of the Dc Re Ruslica (c. a.d. 60) 
arc; bk. i, general precepts; bk. 2, land and crops; bks. 
3 and 4, vines; bk. 5, land dimensions, trees; bks. 6 and 
7, domestic animals ; bk. 8, poultr>’, fish-ponds ; bk. 9, 
wild cattle, bees ; bk. 10 (in verse, supplementing Virgil’s 
Georgies), gardening; bk. 11, bailiff’s duties, calendar; 
bk. 12, dudes of bailifFs wife. Columella’s Dc arboribus 
also_ survives, an earlier and briefer treatment of the 
subject of De R. R. bks. 3-5. His Adversus Astrologos 
and De Lustrationibus etc. arc lost. 

Columella writes as a practical and scientific farmer, 
desirous of reviving Roman agriculture; he deplores the 
importation of foreign com, the multiplication of country- 
seats and the .absenteeism of landowners; he advocates 
hard work and personal supervision. He quotes Mago, 
the Carthaginian, as well as Greek and Latin agricultural 
writers, his sources including Cato, Varro, Hyginus, 
Virgil, TremclHus Scrofa, Cclsus, Graccinus, Julius 
Atticus. His prose style, which in the prefaces is almost 
Ciceronian, is alwaj-s ludd and appropriate, and, though 
sensitive to landscape and colour, he avoids the tempta- 
tion of fine writing. In bk. 10, though his Muse some- 
times soars on wings borrowed from Virgil, he reproduces 
the language rather than the spirit of his master. 
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COLUMNA BELLICA, see riullona, ittiales. 

COLUMNS, detached supporting members in Greek 
and Roman architecture which arc circular in section, 
or similar p.irtly detached members called ’engaged’ 
columns. 'J’hc earliest forms were of wood. Ncitlicr 
columns nor engaged columns should be confused with 
‘pillars’, i.c. supporting members which are rcctanguktr 
in section, though an engaged column may form part of 
a larger supporting member knotsm as a ‘pier’. From the 
earliest times important Greek stone or m.irb!e columns 
svcrc, or were intended to be, fluted, i.e. decorated with 
p.Trallcl concave clwnncls for the whole height of the 
column shaft, though convex ridges h.iving a similar 
decorative function arc somctiniM found in c.'vriy work. 
'Phe columns of the sixth-century' Tc.-npls of Artemis at 
Ephesus had 4.4 flutes, but 20 flutes for Doric (exception- 
ally 16 and 24) and 24 for Ionic and Corinthian, Ixrcimc 
st.-indardiicd ; boUi Ionic and Corinthian columns li.iving 
deep duinneh (nearly or quite semicircular in section) 
divided by fillets, in place of the shallow cten.neh of 
Doric columns which meet on a fi.nc edge. Roman 
columns of polished granite or rr;.trh!c v.erc sometimes 
unflutrd; or, sviicn fluted, site flutes v:trc partly fiJletl 
in for cne-thiid of th.c height from the base. 

Greek Doric odurnns I'..’;;! a shaft si'.tl a capital. Greek 
Ionic and Corinthi.an columns end neatly sll R'tm.a.n 
columns liad a b.a<e in sdvhtian. r.rartira!!y all cU«;cal 
column Jiad ‘di.ntiti'.njon*, i.e, 3 ditjrVji'-hi.a.^ dia- 

meter from the bite upwardt, a.nd n:en'. cf them had 
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entasis, i.e. a slight swelling of the shaft to correct any 
impression of hollowness. Occasionally, Graeco-Romai^ 
Corinthian columns had ‘counter-diminution’, i.e. a re- 
entering curve, producing the greatest diameter at about 
one-third of the shaft height above the base. 

Sir Banister Fletcher, A History of Architecture on the Comparative 
Method"' (1938), 86, 99, iza. T. F. 

COMEDY (GREEIC), ORIGINS OF. Aristotle {Poet. 
3-5) could find no recorded evidence about the early stages 
of Greek Comedy before the second decade of the fifth 
century b.c. He says that it developed (and the context 
shows that he is thinking mainly of the actor’s share) from 
the share taken by the leaders of phallic processions like 
those which continued in vogue in many parts of Greece 
in his own day, and the statement (which may be a 
conjecture) is doubtless intended to account for the 
presence of an actor in phallic costume in the Old 
Comedy; but it happens that none of the phallic proces- 
sions of which accounts are preserved shows any near 
affinity to early comedy, and the phallic actor has possibly 
a different origin. He further records a claim of the 
Dorians of Megara to have originated both Sicilian and 
Attic Comedy — the former because Epicharmus was a 
Dorian of Megara Hyblaea in Sicily, the latter as having 
arisen out of a form of Comedy which developed during 
the democratic period in the history of Megara in Greece ; 
and passing references in other authors suggest that the 
Athenians of the fifth century knew something of a 
Megarian Comedy of an unrefined kind. The one thing 
about which Aristotle seems to be certain is that Comedy 
originated in some kind of KtS/rO?, in the performance of 
a band of revellers. 

2. Of the two types of Comedy which are found in the 
fifth century — the non-choral Sicilian Comedy of Epi- 
charmus, and the Old Comedy of Athens, with a chorus 
as important as the actors — the former had no distin- 
guished composer after Epicharmus and fell away into 
(or was supplanted by) the mime and by the perform- 
ances of actors called ijrXvdices, of which many pictures 
survive on South Italian vases; the latter received the 
recognition of the State at Athens in 486 B.c., and are 
mainly known to us through the sundving plays of 
Aristophanes. Both appear to have derived important 
elements from Dorian and Peloponnesian sources, in 
particular the phallic actor and (at Athens) his costume, 
and the burlesque of a variety of stock characters, human 
and superhuman. These seem to have figured in little 
plays without a chorus — like the later mimes — some- 
times (as at Sparta) presenting such characters as a quack 
doctor, or a food-stealer or orchard-robber, or a grotesque 
old man or old woman. The two latter are often found 
in Comedy, as is a Peloponnesian dance, the Kordax, 
commonly associated with the old woman ; and the quack 
doctor may have been one of the many' types of pre- 
tentious humbug whose discomfiture is part of the stock- 
in-trade of the Old Comedy. These performances in 
Sparta and elsewhere seem to have been mainly associ- 
ated with the worship of Artemis in some of her more 
primitive forms; but early Corinthian vases give us 
pictures of demonic (and perhaps also of human) figures, 
which are apparently Dionj'siac, and which wear prac- 
tically the same costume — grotesque padding under a 
tight-fitting garment, with or without the phallus — as 
was worn by comic actors on the Attic stage ; and since 
the Dionysiac demons of Attica were not of this type, 
it is a probable inference that Attic Comedy derived this 
costume from the Peloponnese. Megara may have served 
as a half-way house between the Peloponnese and Athens. 
It is not known when or how these Dorian and non- 
choral elements came to be combined with those derived 
from the Athenian k&ixos, and no recorded form of /fc3/xor 
corresponds exactly with what is required to explain tlie 


typical forms of Attic Comedy, though some come near 
to it, and probably comic poets borrowed freely from 
any source, and also invented freely for themselves. In 
Aristophanes the general lines of Comedy, particularly 
in the early scenes, are fairly constant. A ludicrous 
person appears with a brilliant and extravagant idea for 
setting the world to rights or getting out of some diffi- 
culty; a chorus bursts in either in furious opposition or 
in enthusiastic support; there is a scene of violent 
argumentation or horse-play, calming down into a set 
debate {agon ) ; and when the conclusion of this is reached, 
the chorus turn to the audience — in a kw/xos it would be 
to the bystanders watching the revel — and deliver 
addresses to them which alternate with brief chants to 
the gods. These addresses and chants may contain a 
good deal of personal satire, like the exchanges of raillery 
between other Greek processions and the bystanders. 
The literary form of these elements in Comedy is singu- 
larly constant — the symmetrical structure and the use of 
long metres (anapaestic, iambic, trochaic, and others) 
almost throughout; and it does not seem extravagant to 
suppose that there must have been some form of k&iios 
following the same sequence, viz. parados (entrance etc. 
of chorus), proagon leading to agon or debate, parahasis 
(addresses to audience separated by brief chants), and 
that into this performance there came to be introduced 
the phallic actor of Dorian mime (unless indeed the lead- 
ing person in the K&pos was sometimes phallic already) 
and the play of character-types. 

3. The other main group of scenes which, with those 
just described, goes to compose Attic Comedy is mainly 
in iambic trimeters. In these scenes the play of character- 
types predominates, though the chief personage in the- 
earlier group of scenes usually takes a leading part, often 
confronting and discomfiting a series of other characters 
in rapid succession. Aristophanes shows an increasing 
skill in combining these two main elements in Comedy — 
doubtless originally separate — into a unity. 

4. The KcHpos was often entirely non-dramatic; the 
revellers pretended to be no one but themselves, whereas 
the primitive Dorian performers were entirely dramatic. 
But one particular semi-dramatic form of Kcapos was 
certainly Attic and contributed to Comedy, viz. tlie 
masquerade of revellers disguised as animals, of which 
various early forms are known (partly from vase- 
paintings), and wliich probably suggested the choruses 
of Birds, Frogs, Wasps, Goats, Stories, Fishes, Riders 
on horseback, etc., wliich the Attic poets employed. 

5. If an ‘origin’ is required for the normal ending of 

a Comedy in a feast, it is enough to suggest that a Kwfios 
would naturally have ended so. The fact that Comedy 
at Athens was at first particularly associated with the 
Lenaea suggests that a kS>ijlos of the type required to 
explain it may have formed part of that Dionysiac 
festival, but the various elements (whether Dorian or 
Attic) composing Comedy probably go back to times 
before the introduction of the Dionysiac worship into 
which they were later absorbed, and belong to that stock 
of primitive customs and amusements which seem to be 
common to humanity everywhere. A. \V. P.-C. 

COMEDY (GREEK), OLD. pid Greek Comedy falls 
into two main divisions: (i) Sicilian Comedy and (2) 
Attic Comedy. Of (i) we know very little, except that it 
was written in Doric, that it had no chorus, and that it 
dealt with subjects of general interest, contained a plot, 
and was free from personal and political satire. Some 
of its ‘stock’ characters (e.g. the parasite) foreshadow 
New Comedy. Except for the shadowy Phormis the only 
exponent of whom we know anything is Epicharmus (c. 
530-440 B.C.), who wrote (to judge from the fragments) 
mythological burlesques, comedies (or farces) of manners, 
and scenes of everyday life — perhaps not unlike the 
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mimes of, c.p., Hcrodas. Sicilian Comedy seems to have 
died out early, giving place to the Old Attic Comedy. 

2. Tin's was at first acted by amateurs {(OeXovraU 
Arist. Poet. I449'’2) and obtained official recognition 
later than Tragedy. It is likely that in early times Tragedy 
was acted at the Great Dionysia (March) and Comedy 
at the Lenaea (Januar>'), though later both forms of drama 
were exhibited at both festivals. In spite of this ‘the 
archon gave a chorus’ to Comedy (i.c, Athens offieially 
recognir.ed and subsidized it) at the Dionysia earlier 
than at the Lenaea. Suidas (s.v. Ximvi^-qs) assigns the 
first comic iytLv to 486 n.C. This date is more or less 
confirmed by cpigraphic evidence, for we know from the 
dramatic/a'r/i(/Gii^. 2318) that Magnes won a Dionysiac 
victory in 472, while in the Victors’ list(/G ii*. 2325) his 
name stands sixth, which fact sets the start of the comic 
ayuiv some years earlier than 472. The date of the first 
comic aywv at the Lenaea is put with much probabilitj' 
by Capps {AJPhil. xxviii. 179 ff.) as 441-440 n.c. 

3. Little is known of the earliest writers of Attic 
Comedy. Epicharmus (q.v.) is said by Aristotle {Poet. 
i.ia 8''33) to have lived ttoXXu) tTporepos Xioivihov Kal 
iliayiTjTor; but Aristotle himself admits that he knows 
little of the early Iiistory of Comedy Sid rd /17 oTrovSd^c- 
oOai {ah-rjv) {Poet. 1449*38), and it is more likely that 
Epicharmus was an older contemporary of the other two. 
Suidas gives Chionides’ first (?) victory as 486. Still more 
shadowy arc the names of Euctes, Euxcnidcs, and Myllus 
whom Suidas (s.v. ‘Epicharmus’) gives as acuve in 
Athens c. 484. Of Euxenides nothing further is known. 
Euctes occurs in the list of tragic victors. Myllus (= the 
Squinter) may have been no more than a stock character 
of farce (cf. Latin Dossenus, etc.). _Hc is, however, 
mentioned by Diomcdcs (together with Susarion and 
Magnes) and by the paroomiographors. Magnes (q.v.) 
is the first comic writer who is more than a namc._ 

4. The normal number of competing comedies was 
five — so Arist. Ath. Pol. 56. 3, a fifmrc confiimcd for the 
years 440-431 by a Roman inscription (/G .xiv. 1097), for 
388 n.c. by Ar. Pint. arg. 4, and for the end of the fourth 
century by didascalic inscriptions (Wilhelm, op. cit. inf. 
43 IT.). The number was reduced to three during the 
Peloponnesian War, doubtless from motives of economy 
(nrgs. to Ar. Ach., Eq., Vesp., Ran). Tire producUon of 
eacii play was financed by the choregus {sec ciionnfitA); 
the chorus was trained either by the poet himself as SiSd- 
okoAo? or by a friend acting as such. For leave to produce 
at the Dionysia the poet applied {xopov alrew) to the 
Archon (Arist. Ath. Pol. 56. 5). nt Lenaea to ll»c 
Archon basilcus (ib. 57. i). It seems probable that at 
least in the fifth centuty not more than one play could 
be produced by any one StSdaKoXos at the same festival. 
According to arg. Ar. Vesp. Aristophanes pained first 
prize with his Wasps produced Sid fSiAiMi'iSow, while 
Philonidcs won second prize as his own SiSdoK-aAov ; but 
it is likely that the words Sid tI>iAtoi’i 5 ou should be 
c.\ciscd. In the fourth and third centuries, howcr’cr, 
there are undoubted eases of two plays produced by one 
SiSnoKaAo?. It is clear from schol. hr. Etd. t02 and 
Ran. 3G7 that the poet received the pecuniary prize; and 
in tiie Victors' list it is the poet's name that appears. In 
ihc^orfi, however (i.c, in the affinal list), the name of tnc 
^idaoAtn'.oJ is inscribed. 

5. At the Ath.cnian festivals new pla>-s wero regularly 
produced, aiui it was very rarely that an old one was 
rest.aged. Not until 330 n.c. do we pet the regul-ir 
reproduction of an old plav unaltered tr.c rttumne of 
the Frogs (arg. l. Ar. Ran.) w.ts exceptional. On the 
other hand, a poet could rescritc and rvpr^.ucx n 

a*, .^ri'-tophanes rewrote the ChnuU and I ciccv.dcs i..n 
I'rr.^KlG xh-. 1098*). Old were also fromientiy 
rcprt<shiced at various cc-.irAry Dionj'sw (cf. .-irsc-sir!. i. 
157. and see Kfirte in Gnonton xi. Gji iT-)- 

6. 'Dw question wh.ethcr the ii'.otc could, or ever m-. 


interfere with a poet’s -nappqata is a vc.xcd one. Schol. 
Ar. Ach. 67^ mentions a law srcpl toD /ly (dro/ictcrri) 
KwiicpSctv as in force from 439 to 437 d . c ., and schol. Ar. 
Av. 1297 attributes another such law to Syracosius in 
415 D.c. (Antimachus’ Wq fficrua mentioned in Schol. Ar. 
Ach. IJ50 is a palpable misinterpretation of the passage). 
It is more probable, however (so Kdrtc, art. in PW), 
that no such ‘hw’ ever c.xistcd, though polidcians could 
and did bring private actions against libellous poets, as 
did Cleon against Aristophanes after the produedon of 
the Babylonians (schol. Ar. Ach. 37S) .and possibly 
Alcibiades against Eupolis after that of the Daptae, 
though tradidon (Platon. Diffi. Com. § 4; Cic, Att. 6. 1. 18) 
attributes to .Alcibiades more violent methods. 

7. The subject-matter par e.xccllcnce of Old Comedy 
is pcreonal invective, mainly against political cbaractcrs 
and individuals otherwise notorious. The polidcians 
attacked svere, as a rule, those of the popular party, such 
as Pericles, Cleon, Hyperbolus; though the poets arc not 
to be supposed to be themselves necessarily of oligarchic 
sjTnpathics. Besides politici.ins, poets, philosophers, and 
musicians came frequently under the poet’s lash; c.g. 
Euripides, Socrates, and Connus (Socrates' music m.istcr, 
attacked by Amcipsi.ss in a comedy bearing his name). 
Another (and later — see cnATEs i) class of Comedy, not to 
be sharply difTerendated from the comedy of invective, 
is what may be c.allcd the comedy of fantasy, typified by 
Aristophanes’ Birds. A third tj’pc is m>ihological 
burlesque; a type perhaps commoner in Middle Comedy 
but well established in Old Comedy, ns the titles of 
Aristophanes’ plays (if nothing else) would suggest. 
Mythological burlcsquc_ is traceable from Epicharmus 
down, and Platonius {Diffi. Com. § 7) is wrong in saying 
that such plays had neither chorus nor pambasis. 
Cradnus’ 'OSvacri]^ had both (frs. 144-6). Another type 
again is the comedy of cvcrj'day life. Out of ibis 
developed New Comedy. Comedies of this class arc 
rare in the fifth centurj’, though we find a certain number, 
mostly with the names of iraipai ns tides. Broadly 
speaking, the comic poets did not specialize individually 
in particular genres. 

8. Old Comedy, to judge from wh.it remains of it, was 
written on a fixed plan. First came (A) the ‘Aide’ part 
(see above) lasting until the pnrahasis. This comprised 
(i) the prologue — not the pijote prologue of, c.g., Euripides, 
but a scene descriptive to the audience of the subject 
matter of the play. The slaves' dialogue in Ar. Eq. is a 
good example. Next (a) the parados or entrance of the 
clioms. Then the development of the plot, vvhich 
generally contained (3) an aydiv, die set contest or dis- 
pute that figures in nearly all Aristoplianci’ plays. (There 
is none in Ach. or Thesm. ; in Eq. and Ahih. there arc two.) 
Part (.A) is written partly in iambic trimeters, partly in 
other measures. The parahasis (B) is the address of the 
poet made through the chorus and eoryphann to the 
audience. It is generally (-'Jf. and Thesm. arc exceptions) 
unconnected iWth the action of the play and concerned 
with personal and political questions of the time. The 
third main division of Old Comedy L (C) the ‘Dorian’ 
or episodic part. 'Flur. is a scries of scenes of a more or 
Ic'* farcic.il ch-iracter in v.hids the m.iJn perso.o.sgc of 
the play puts to (light various untvcleo.'ne sisiiors. 'Jlicjc 
scenes arc alts.ij's written in i.tmhic trimcicrx end ere 
ir.terpunctuatcd hy short choric songt. Occasionany, as 
irt Ar. Ran., they ere broken by the cyo'y, wliich in thir 
eaxe, exceptionally, c.omea after the [.and'av.t. The 
episodes arc brought to an end hy the cx-s fcr. a Kiigtos 
consisting usually of the main cjuiractcr end the chonu, 
i'h.is KiZ-pos is lacking in -Ar. Nab. and Thrsm. 

9. As in fully tlevd'iptd Tragedy, the ru.mlter of 
scfom was limited so th.sec — first, c.cz-nrific.g to ‘Yicts-s’. 
(Kaihel. CGF sK) by Cr.stiniw, .Aristotle iPfy.'t, 

‘r.o one knessT. who fixed t!w numfieT of 
actors’. Ttieie zttert v;sTe grctctmie!}’ ps-JdrJ l-'fa.nr 
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and behind and furnished with leather phalli and masks. 
The chorus probably numbered twenty-four (Poll. 4. 
109; scholl. Ar. Av. 297; Ach. 211) and was divided into 
two semi-choruses. It was dressed in appropriate costume 
(e.g. as birds in Ar. Av.), part of which it removed in 
order to dance (Ar. Ach. 627, dvoSuin-e^ ; schol. Pa.v 
729). Sometimes a play had a secondary chorus (vapaxo' 
pr)YTjp.a)\ cf. Ar. Ran., in which the pvarat form the 
chorus, die Frogs the Trapaxop'^yrjp.a. The leader of the 
chorus was the coryphaeus. It seems likely that where 
the chorus sang in two semi-choruses the coryphaeus 
would lead semi-chorus A, a secondary coryphaeus 
leading semi-chorus B. 
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COMEDY (GREEK), MIDDLE. From Old Comedy 
there was continuous development through the Middle 
period (c. 400-c. 320 B.c.) into the New: Middle merged 
into New, yet separate names are convenient. (Earlier 
Greek criticism recognized dpxaia and Kotv^(or via) only, 
e.g. Arist. Eth. Nic. ii28=‘22; piotj was added later. See 
PLATONIUS.) Development was accompanied by decrease 
in variety of interest, the New Comedy being almost 
entirely devoted to the dramatization of love-plots. 

2. The downfall of Athens, 404 B.c., vitally affected 
the comic stage ; other themes replaced those which had 
evoked the brilliant wit and extravagant fancy of Aristo- 
phanes and his contemporaries, and Comedy was led to 
adapt its structure to the conduct of a play of intrigue 
by greatly diminishing the role of the chorus and develop- 
ing the importance of the eVcicrdSta. In Aristophanes’ 
Plutus (388 B.c.) the transition to Middle Comedy is 
already visible: x°P°^ (MSS.) indicates an interpolated 
lyric (ip^oXip-ov), loosely connected with the comedy. 
Lyric measures are found in Middle Comedy fragments 
(e.g. Eubulus frs. 104, 105, CAP ii. 199), some in 
monodies (Axionicus fr. 4, CAP il. 413, parodying 
Euripides). Evidence for chorus in Middle Comedy: 
Alexis fr. 237 and papyrus fragment, Timocles fr. 25 
(CAP ii. 462); Heniochus fr. 5 (ibid. 433). But -the 
chorus is no longer the poet’s mouthpiece. 

3. Aristotle (Eth. Nic. 4. 1128=20) attests that the 
Comedy of his time (the developed Middle Comedy) had 
renotmeed (with the phallus and the paunch) the aierxpo- 
Aoyta of Old Comedy, replacing it by {movoia ; and the 
extant remains of Middle and New Comedy, with 
negligible exceptions, bear this out. Personal invective 
(KcupwSetv dvopaoTt) against contemporaries was not 
discarded so quickly or completely as obscenity (PI. Leg. 
II. 93S e; Isoc. On Peace 14; Aeschin. i. 157): indeed, a 
greater proportion of titles are proper names in Middle 
Comedy than in Old. Political attacks are found early 
in the period (and one comparatively late — Mnesimachus’ 
Philippus- and see timocles). Courtesans and philo- 
sophers (Aristophon’s UMtuiv, and passages on Plato and 
the Academy, Pythagoreans, the Lyceum, Cynics, and 
Cyrenaics) were prominent subjects. Parasites, gluttons, 
fishmongers, and cooks played a large part; eating and 
drinking were endlessly discussed. (The above-men- 
tioned characters, with others, e.g. old men, young men, 
and slaves, appeared regularly as stock 'characters’, and 
were further elaborated in the New Comedy.) Burlesque 
of mythology (well established in Old Comedy, q.v., para. 
7) became common in Middle Comedy — in two types. 


(i) directly from the myth, (2) from the treatment of the 
myth by some tragedians, especially Euripides, but also 
Sophocles, and less frequently Aeschylus. This itapa- 
rpaytpBeiv influenced the diction, representation, and 
structure of Comedy. 

4. Before long, the realistic depiction of daily life (not 
unlmown in Old Comedy, q.v., para. 7) became the 
chief aim in Comedy (cf. the titles of Antiphanes and 
other Middle Comedy poets). Ordinary, commonplace 
life is no easy subject to treat interestingly on the stage; 
and Antiphanes (fr. 191, TIoL-qais) contrasts the comic 
poet’s more difficult lot with the tragedian’s, whose plot 
is already familiar, and the deus ex machina at hand — the 
comic writer has no such resources. 

5. By study, or parody, of Tragedy, especially of 
Euripides (as well as by observation of life), comic poets 
learned to employ certain motives — the love-motive, and 
the exposure of children with their subsequent recogni- 
tion. Such titles as 'Avrepataa (Antiphanes, Nicostratus) 
and the many names of foreign women ('OXvvBla, 
MiKrjoia) show that love is an important element in 
certain plays ; cf. the Greek Middle Comedy original of 
Plautus’ Persa. Again, the tragic motive of flight to the 
altar (used in Aristophanes, Thesm. 689 ff.) .appears in 
the Alexis papyrus. 

6. Numerous fragments show that the most striking 
characteristic of Middle Comedy is observation of con- 
temporary types and manners (d ^ci)ypd.(j)os, 6 pepipipoi- 
pos). Yet not a single comedy can be reconstructed 
with any degree of certainty, since the extant passages 
were quoted to illustrate food and drink, moral principles, 
or lexicography — not dramatic technique nor comic 
force. (Contrast New Comedy, which papyrus discover- 
ies have revealed in some detail.) 

7. In Middle Comedy diction and metre are much 
less elaborate than in the Old. Beside iambic trimeter 
and trochaic tetrameter, there is occasional use of iambic 
tetrameter; more frequently, anapaestic systems and 
dactylic hexameters (one elegiac distich, Antiphanes fr. 
149). For the few lyric measures see supra, para. 2, and 
EUBULUS. 

8. To 57 poets Athenaeus assigns more than 800 plays : 
we know the names of about 50 poets (many of them non- 
Athenians), Antiphanes, Anaxandrides, Eubulus, Alexis, 
Timocles (qq.v.) being the most prominent. W. G. W. 

COMEDY (GREEK), NEW. New Comedy continues 
the development begun by Middle Comedy away from 
the imaginative and fantastic. The chorus is almost 
altogether divorced from the action: a band of revellers 
(Alexis fr. 107, Menander, Epit. 242: cf. the K&pos of 
Old Comedy) are, on their first appearance, announced 
as invading the stage, and they give an entr’acte per- 
formance of singing and dancing. Later, their entrances 
are imannounced. So little connexion has the chorus 
with the play that among the dramatis personae of 
Menander’s "Hptog, the chorus is not noted. But excep- 
tions occur, e.g. the chorus of fishermen in the original 
(by Diphilus) of Plautus’ Rudens. In any performance 
the stage need not be continuously occupied. 

2. The stoclc characters are shown by numerous masks 
(Pollux 4. 143-54, cf- C. Robert, Die Masken der neuereti 
Komodie (19 r 1) — 9 types of old men (e.g. the Trd.rrrros, len- 
ient or severe ; the rrpea^vrrjs, choleric or phlegmatic), 1 1 
types of young men (e.g. town-bred or country-bred, 
sanguine or despairing lover), 7 slaves, 3 old women, and 
14 young women of three different classes ; also, different 
types of parasite, soldier, cook, and others — mostly 
recognizable in the fragments as well as in the masks. 

3. Personal ridicule (one means of providing comic 
relief in plots which became increasingly serious) is 
directed against parasites, gluttons, and the like; and 
there arc isolated attacks upon philosophers (Philemon, 
^tXdaojioi) and others, e.g. by Philippides and Arche- 
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dicus (qq.v.). Plays arc occasionally named after con- 
temporaries, e.g. Aniastris (Diphilus), after the niece of 
Darius and founder of the town in Pontus; Arsime 
(Posidippus), after the wife of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

4. A few mythological plays were written, but titles 
arc deceptive : thus Menander, *//pcor, deals with ordinary 
life, the god Heros being the speaker of the prologue. 
Comedies arc named after occupations (/V capydr, !i 4 Aicr?), 
relationships (VlScA^ot, ^iSu/rai), origin (Kap)(rjB 6 vios, 
'Avhpia), character (KoXa^, ^dctcnSai'/raji'), prominent 
objects in the plot (zloKTiJAtoj, Otjoavpos), personal 
names (Thais, Thrasyleon) ; sometimes a present parti- 
ciple summarizes the plot or one episode (’SrtTpcTroi'rcs-, 
from its arbitration scene). From the time of Alexis 
(apparently a pioneer in love-plots), love became the 
mainspring of the play (with few exceptions, e.g. the 
originals of Plautus’ Captivi and Trinummus), yet within 
tlie limits of this theme there is infinite variety of detail. 

5. To the influence of Old Comedy may be assigned 
the breach of illusion by direct appeal to the spectators 
(Men. Epit. 567, Sam. 54, 114, 338, and in a prologue 
Pk. 51), and the use of 'asides’. 

6. The preponderating influence of Euripides (already 

marked in Middle Comedy) is seen in the dramatic treat- 
ment of modem problems, in the profusion of mor.il 
maxims, in the use of the monologue, the recognition- 
scene, the isolated prologue, and the prologue-god 
(which in Comedy may be a mere abstraction ; in Menan- 
der, ‘I 4 yvota (P/j.), “lipois Ocos (Her.), Tvxv, ''EXcyxo^i 
in Philemon, ’A^p‘, Anon., The plot 

of Menander’s Epit. owes a debt to Euripides’ Aiige and 
Alopc (sec Kortc, Men. Rcl. i, p. xx). 

7. The New Comedy is predominatingly serious in 
tone, with elements of pathos and grave reflection; its 
cosmopolitan character is due partly to thp number o( 
non-Atheni.an poets, partly to the universal interest of its 
plot of sentiment. 

8. Metres arc even fewer and less elaborate than in 
Middle Comedy, but the trochaic tetrameter is still used 
for whole scenes. Diphilus has a series of dactylic hexa- 
meters (fr. 126), and, exceptionally, an archilochian 
(fr. 12). Menander uses anapaests in Lcucadia, in. 312, 
313. Diction has developed towards the Kbii-ij; hence 
the criticisms of the Atticist purists, Phiynichus and 
Pollux, in the second centup' A.d., w 1 io_ condemned 
neologisms; but in plaj's of daily life the living speech of 
contemporaty Athens must be followed. _ 

9. About 70 names of New Comedy writers arc known 
to us, the three most eminent being Menander, Phile- 
mon, and Diphilus (qq.v.). 

MeineVc, Keck, Deni*, Nonvood. KDrte (ns under om coMrny). 
P. E. LeRranil, Daos, 1910 (Enal. Tran*!. J. Locb, TAe Ane Grre.i 
CewrJv, J9J7). K. J. Maidmeni, 'The Uler Comic Clwrua. 
Cj? xxlx (1Q35), 1-24. Other works s.v. ME.VAsnni. \\. 0 . W. 

COMEDY (LATIN), sec nitAxw, noMAN. 

COMINIANUS, (early 4th c. A.p.), grnmm.'trian. Mis 
Art, compiled for school use, is not extant, but ts 
referred to respectfully by Charisius and was prob-sbiy 
the basis of Dositheus (q.v.). 

Cf. Teugel, f 405. i; Sclisnt-Hosms. § Ss;. 

COMITATENSES, i.c. units fomiing the emperors 
comitatu}, were one of the tsvo divisions in me Itom.'in 
field .armr as reorganized by Constantine. They fum- 
pri*cd both cavalo- (vexUhtior.es) and infantry _(/e;powri 
and were under the comm.snd of the rr.agtstn mtitun. 
See PAiJvnNi. 

nvr.'i. 2 TJ- 5 - “ ^ 

CO.MITES. Umler tl-.e Principate mpn .dvgvsti metmt 
first a Iftral and after .v.n. 161 a military who 

sccempanied the yrirtcepr cn hi* joumej's a-iroja. in — 


Constantinian reorganization comes was an honorary 
title conferred upon the leading military and civil func- 
tionaries. The magistri militum and sometimes the duces 
were so honoured, and all meinbere of the sacrum con- 
sistorium were graded as comites in one of three classas. 

Comites was also the title of mobile cavalry units which 
first appear in the time of Diocletian. 

O Sccck, PW, s.v. 'Comites’. II. M. p. p. 

COMITIA. In Rome comilium was the place of as- 
sembling; comitia meant an assembly of tlie Roman 
People summoned in groups by a magistrate with itts 
agendi atm populo. The convocation liad to be on a 
proper day (comitialis), after the auspicia had been taltcn, 
on tm inaugurated site. When only a part of the People 
w.as summoned, the assembly was strictly a concilium 
(Cell. 15. 27). When the whole People were summoned, 
but not by groups, the assembly was a corgio (q.v.). In 
the comitia the majority in each group determined the 
vote of the group. The comitia voted only on business 
presented to them by magistrates, and they could not 
amend proposals. As the three main divisions of the 
Roman People were atriae, centuriae, tribus (qq.v.), the 
three types of comitia were curiata, ecnluriata, tributa. 
A special form of the comitia atriata and centuriata 
was the comitia calata (probably always summoned 
by the pontificcs). The rcsolurions of the comitia (and 
probably of the concilia plchis) depended for their 
validity on a formal ratification by the patrician senators 
(sec PATnUM AUCTOniTAS). 

2. (a) Comitia atriata. The most ancient comitia were 
the atriata (see cimiA 1), dating from the age of the kings. 
Their competpnee was progressively limited by the 
comitia centuriata. In historical titnes they formally 
confirmed the appointment of magistrates by a /c.v 
atriata de imperio (q.v.), and witnessed the installation of 
priests, adoptions, and the making of wills, when the 
pontijex maximtts presided at these ceremonies, 'riie 
monthly announcement by the pontificcs of the day on 
which the nonac would fall was proh.ibIy made before 
the atriae. In Cicero’s time the 30 atriae were repre- 
sented in the comitia only by 30 lictors (Cic. Leg. Agr. 
2 -I 2 - 3 I)-.. 

(b) Comitia centuriata. 7 'he comitia centuriata, on a 
timocratic basis (sec CENTUntA), were traditionally insti- 
tuted by Servius Tullius. Many modern scholars prefer 
a Inter date (after 450 D.C.). The enacting of I.aws, the 
election of the magistrates atm imperio and of the censors, 
the declaration of war and peace, and die infiiaion of the 
death penalty (subject to provocatio, q.v.), were concerns 
of comitia centuriata. An interval (trinundinum — probably 
of twenty-four days) was ohsen'cd after the notification 
of a meeting, during which preliminary dincu'-iions 
(contioncs) of the proposals (rogationes) were held. In 
the judicial comitia a preliminary investigation before 
a cor.tio had to he held, lasting for three days; after a 
/rifiHxJi'mrm and perhaps afurthcrfOf:fiothevotcsv 3 st.akcn, 
The comitia centuriata met 'extra po.'ncrium'(q.v.), usually 
in the Campus Martins, in military order. Rut in the 
last period of the Republic the s'oting centuries sserc no 
longer identical sviih the tactic-sl field-units. 'Use /-ear 
Caecilia Didin (9S P.c.) forbade the presenting in the 
fa.me bill of proposals dc.iling svith tmrebied ttihjccis. 
The formula by svhicb the magistrate proposed the !asv 
svsts; 'uclitis iubcatis Quirifes rogo*. Approbation was 
cxp-'cs-tcd by die formula 'uti rogas’; rejection by 
'antiquo*. The metiiod of voting is descrif'cil s.v. 
VOTIJ.'O (a). Tlie voting ipoups ss-rre unequal, a.'id t!>e' 
v.'caltliier cili.ser.$ consefjuent’y esereited a prepetidTet- 
ing inilut.nee. In the third centuty i*,c. this diipsrity ssas 
Ic'Scned; but the comitia eer.turLttJ never beea-tts 
demrscratie. 

(f) Cemitia pUlit trpnitn . Ttw etiembhfs cf siiS jdrbs 
were not rtrictly eamish but a esmei'.im. Rut wb.en 
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plebiscita were given equal validity with the laws (287 
B.c.)i the concilium plebis was as a rule called comitia. It 
was divided in conformity with the territorial tribes {see 
TRiBUs). In them the tribunes of the plebs and the 
plebeian aediles were elected, trials were held for non- 
capital offences, and nearly every form of business was 
enacted. The procedure was quicker than in the comitia 
centuriata. 

(d) The comitia populi tributa were founded in imita- 
tion of the comitia plebis tributa, at an uncertain date. 
They differed from the former in that they were con- 
vokecf by consuls or praetors, and patricians were ad- 
mitted. They elected quaestors, aediles cundes, tribuni 
militum a populo, enacted laws, and held minor trials. 

3. From c. 250 B.c. the Pontifex Maximus and from 
104 B.c. (except during the period from Sulla to 63 B.c.) 
pontifices, augures, and decemviri sacrorum were elected 
by special comitia of seventeen tribes. 

4. The comitia in Rome decayed with the extension of 
the Roman territory, which made it impossible for indi- 
viduals to attend, and with the growing oligarchic spirit 
of the leading class, which avoided any reform of them. 
An attempt of Augustus to give to the deairioncs of the 
colonies a chance to vote without coming to Rome was 
too late (Suet. Aug. 46). The election of magistrates was 
transferred to the Senate by Tiberius; only the declara- 
tion of the result (renuntiatio) was still performed before 
the People. The judicial functions also lapsed; and the 
last law known to us is an agrarian law of a.d. 98. The 
comitia continued a formal existence at least until the 
third century a.d. 

5. The municipia and coloniae had comitia, at which 
(in Republican times and at least in the first century of 
the Empire) magistrates were elected. In Republican 
times they had also some legislative powers. 

See also curia (i), centuria, classis, lex curiata, 
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COMirrUM, the open place of assembly of Rome 
(Varro, Ling. 5. 155 ; Livy 5. 55), situated in the Forum 
and ritually orientated by the cardinal points. To north 
lay the curia (q.v. 2), to south the rostra (q.v.), to west 
the career and basilica Porcia. The area was finally 
restricted by Caesar {see saepta IULIa) to a small space 
containing the successive Republican rostra respectively 
associated with all but the first and last of five levels 
ranging from the sixth century b.c. to 52 b.c. The 
numerous monuments and statues which filled it have 
perished, excepting the ancient group consisting of a 
sacellum, a tufa cone, and an archaic cippus of ritual law 
{ILS 4913), all sealed in damaged condition below a black 
marble pavement {lapis niger) itself at least once altered 
in position. 

Mommsen, Ann. 1st. 1845, 288-318; Van Demon, JRS 1922, 
6-11; E. Gjerstad, Opme. Archeol. ii (1941), 97-1 S9* L A. R. 

COMMAGEIffi, in north Syria, became an indepen- 
dent kingdom in 162 b.c. when its governor, Ptolemy, 
revolted against the Seleucids. Its king Antiochus I 
submitted to Pompey in 64 b.c. and was rewarded with 
a piece of Mi^opotamia ; he was deposed by Antony in 38 
B.c. for abetting the Parthian invasion. Tiberius annexed 
the kingdom in a.d. 17, but it was restored by Gaius 
in A.D. 38 to IGng Antiochus IV, who, after being 
deposed by Gaius, was reinstated by Claudius in 41 and 
reigned till 72, when Vespasian, on account of his alleged 
Partliian sympathies, finally annexed the kingdom and 


incorporated it in Syria. The royal house claimed 
descent, through the satrapal djmasty of Armem’a, from 
Darius, and, by a marriage alliance with the Seleucids, 
from Alexander; its genealogy and its religion, a super- 
ficially hellenized Zoroastrianism, are illustrated by the 
pretentious funeral monument of Antiochus I. On the 
annexation the coimtry was divided into four city terri- 
tories, Samosata (the royal capital, founded by ICing 
Samos c. 150 b.c.), Caesarea Germanicia (founded by 
Antiochus IV in a.d. 38), Perrhe, and Doliche. Com- 
magene remained a separate koivov within the province 
of Syria. 

E. Honigmann, PIT, Suppl. iv (1924), 978-90. A. H. M. J. 

COMMENDATIO. Under the Roman Republic 
distinguished consulars influenced the elections of 
magistrates by open canvassing {suffragatid) on behalf of 
their friends. This practice, when employed by ah 
emperor, was known as commendatio, and the recom- 
mended candidates {candidati Caesaris) were elected 
without opposition. Augustus at first canvassed in 
person (Suet. Aug. 56), but after a.d. 8 (Dio Cass. 55. 34) 
announced the names of his candidates in writing. 
Commendatio was first employed for magistracies between 
the quaestorship and the praetorship (for which the 
Princeps recommended four candidates; Tac. Ann. x. 
is), but by the end of Nero’s principate it was employed 
for the consulship also (Tac. Hist. x. 77). The Lex de 
imperio Vespasiani (Dessau, ILS 244) granted to the 
emperor the right of commendatio, apparently for all 
magistracies without limitation of number. Henceforth 
the consuls appear to have been the emperor’s nominees 
(cf. Pliny, Pan. 77, ‘praestare consulibus ipsum qui con- 
sules facit’). J. P. B. 

COMMENTARII (thropvjjpoTa) were memoranda, 
originally of a private character, e.g. tabulae accepti et 
expensi, note-books for speeches, legal notes, etc. Their 
public use (excluding the false commentarii regum) 
developed in the priestly colleges (e.g, commentarii ponti- 
ficum, augurum), and in the magistracies (e.g. commentarii 
consulares, censorii, aedilium), and with the provincial 
governors. Under the Empire, the commentarii principis, 
like the Hellenistic i^TjpepiSes, represented a court 
journal, and the system spread in the Imperial adminis- 
tration, under the influence of the vnofivrjiiaTicrpol of 
the praefectus Aegypti. The emperors’ commentarii of 
campaigns and audiences, constitutions, rescripts, 
epistles, and edicts, had official authority. 

From the business commentarii arose the literary form, 
autobiographical in character, written in plain style as a 
basis of full history, yet directed to the reading public, 
e.g. Sulla’s vTTopir^fiaTa and, above all, Caesar’s com- 
mentarii. 

A. von Premerstein, PW iv. 726; A. Rosenberg, Einleitung und 
Quellenhinde zur rSm. Geschichte (1921), p. 2; cf. J. B. Bury, Ancient 
Greek Historians (1909), 232. A. H. McD. 

COMMENTARII or LIBRI PONTIFICUM, general 
name for the records kept by the Collegium Pontificum 
in Rome. They included commentarii sacrorum, of which 
an idea may be formed from the existing acta Arvalium 
and acta ludorum saecidarium, save that these are records 
of ritual actually performed, the pontificial commentarii 
rather directions for the performance of ritual when 
necessary. They probably contained not only this, but 
also the text of prayers, sacred laws, and other relevant 
matter. The details are often extremely obscure, since 
neither the commentarii themselves nor any sufficient 
number of what may be safely regarded as verbatim 
quotations have come down to us. How old any kind 
of written liturgy, etc., was in Rome we do not know. 

G. Rohde, ‘Die Kultsatzungen der rSmisehen Pontifiecs’ (RGW 
rxv (1936)). H. J. R, 
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COMMERCE, GREEK AND ROMAN. A certain 
amount of trade with valuable raw materials and products 
of craftsmanship can be proved for neolithic Greece and 
Italy from finds and excavations, and in an increasing 
degree for the same regions during the Bronze and Iron 
Ages. Many early traders seem to have been warriors, 
sailors, pirates, and craftsmen simultaneously. Those of 
the Minoan and Mycenaean town cultures were, perhaps, 
employees and serfs of their rulers after the model of the 
Ancient Oriental cultures. They had connexions with 
and brought their products to all Mediterranean co.asts 
and even to middle Europe. We have no evidence of 
barter in cheap products in these early communities, but 
its existence is self-evident. 

2. The development of Greek trade after the migra- 
tions of the earliest Iron Age is closely connected with the 
invention of coins, and especially those of small denomi- 
nations, during the eighth and seventh centuries B.c. 
The sale of cheap goods like com, oil, pottery, sm.all 
hardware, etc., became e.asier and paid better than 
exchange by barter. The Phoenician traders in valuable 
products of foreign countries lost their earlier impor- 
tance for Greece and Italy, and gave way to native trade 
centres (c.g. Corinth, Athens, Acgina; the ports of Asia 
Minor, the Black Sea, and Magna Graecia). Three Greek 
commerdal crafts developed during the seventh and 
sixth centuries B.c., all free and independent, but without 
much working capital, those of the naukleros (a sea- 
merchant with his own ships), the anporos (a sea- 
merchant using the sliips of others), and the kapcloi (a 
petty trader in small districts). 

3. The Classical Greek Age carried Hellenic trade 
habits to neighbouring countries. Greek imports and 
exports of cheap goods, com, oil, wine, cattle, Corinthian, 
Attic, and other pottery, metal products, etc., as well as 
inter-regional commerce, grew in such a degree that the 
markets of Athens and of other towns became suipris- 
ingly efficient, and their kapcloi were able to specialize 
in single products and crafts like those of middlemen {or 
imported products. The sea-merchants began to special- 
ize as well, c.g. as foreign agents and as exclusive trans- 
port merchants. Some of the anporoi became land 
merchants. Dcigmata (mercantile exchanges) were built 
in grciit ports. ‘Comers' of merchant associations tried 
occasionally to incre.asc prices, llie foreign population 
of Athens grew enormously. Greek imports of valuable 
foreign products were also more intensive than in earlier 
centuries, Greece being wealthier than before the Persian 
Wars. Greek export trade with valuable merchandise 
reached the Atlantic coasts and India. 

_ 4. Rome became, during the samp period, a modest 
river port and centre of communications for the middle 
Italian trade, and had a certain importance for the salt 
trade of its neighbours. It introduced market davs and 
festivals {nur.dh’.ac, Uidi Apotlir.arcs, ludi Romani, ludi 
plcbrii), and created the Forum lioarium for foreign 
merchants. The beginnings of the Roman law of sales 
were of future importance. 

5. lire campaigns of Alexander, the Diadoclit, and tlic 
Roman generals from tlie Punic Wars to .-Xu^stus 
unified the immense region betrveen the Atlantic Oce.in 
and India, the Sahara, Rhine, Danube, and the Ukmine. 
'nic Greek economic stmeture was imitated everywhere, 
but not without being modified and adapted to new 
conditions. Tlic towns of the Greek mother country, 
and manv of the po'cis and hcllenizcd Phoenician toums 
in the East, preserved much of the economic structure 
of the pni-AIcxandrian days. Main ctmtrcs^of such an 
economic tvpc xvcrc S\Tacuse, 1 arentum, Naples, Car- 
thage, MnsVili-n. and Cyrene in the V.cst; Alexandria in 
lursyt, Ckirinth, Athens, Ephesus. Nfdcr.i*, Apa.mea, 
Delns, and Rhodes in the old country; O.bu, I 
IljTarttiurrt» snd in tijc North, 

Antioch on the Orontc;, Sclcuctra in l*ieri.i, Sidon, lyre. 


Sclcuccia on the Tigris, and Alexandria Clmrax in the 
East. The main trade was in cheap goods, the commercial 
crafts .and their trading methods were not materially 
altered, but trade associations became more common .and 
some of the emporoi were more specialized than during 
the classic.al period. 

6. On the other hand, compulsory St.ate planning was 
the most characteristic trade condition for the Egayitian 
country-side, for Hellenistic India, and to a lesser degree 
the more barbaric regions of the Scicucid, the Perga- 
menian, the southern Arabian, and the Parthian Em- 
pires, which slowly developed n separate Scmitic-Imnian 
Hellenism. In Ptolemaic Eg)^)!, for example, the trade 
in oil, soda, salt, perfumes, beer, mining products,' textile, 
leather, and metal products, and (perhaps) papyrus was 
monopolized, so that the government was able to control 
the price and quality of such merchandise and to claim 
special fees for the right to buy and to sell, very few 
enterprises being privileged. Prices and trade conditions 
of com, cattle, fish, game, wood, wine, slaves, and the 
whole of the import and export trade were more or less 
govcmmcnt-controllcd. 

7. Roman civilization followed the Greek example, 
but modified it. Italy’s cssenti:!! imports of chc.ap pro- 
ducts could not be paid for in full by her trading exports. 
Therefore the supply of Rome with com and raw 
materials for militaiy purposes was largely dependent 
on tribute. The exports of Italy, especially those 
in pottery, hardware, wine, and oil, spread over the 
whole of the Mediterranean during the last two cen- 
turies B.C., but by political as well ns economic methods. 
The foreign trade in valuable products was much more 
important in tlic Latin than in the Greek part of 
the Ancient World. Rome w.as the economic centre. 
Its main ports were Putcoli and later Ostia; it.s main 
provinci.al import and c.xport harbours Narbo and 
Arclatc in Gaul; Utica, Cyrene, and Cirti in Africa; 
Athens, Delos, Pergamum, Ephesus, Apamca, Antioch, 
and Alexandria in the East. The Roman commercial 
crafts (naviadarii (= vauhlcroi), mcrca tores (=» emporoi), 
cauponcs{~ kapcloi)) of the second ccntuiy' B.c. and their 
trade conditions were similar to the Greek ones, but not 
so specialized; but from the first century B.c. onwards 
caupo (and later kapclos ns well) meant an innkeeper, 
mcrcator a kapclos or a small emporos. The great capita- 
lists, already known from Alexander’s time in the East, 
became a special craft, that of the nrgotiatores, who were 
at the same time merchants, bankers, and owners of 
workshops and large estates. They al.-nost BUperseded 
the Greek type of great emporoi and absorbed the main 
business in all Roman provinces up to the time of 
Caesar. 

8. A large area of the Old World remained outside the 
Greek, Latin, and not very difTcrent Scmitic-Iranian 
regions of Hellenism, which were in dose commcrci.i! 
intercourse. Britain, Germany, southern Ru«i.i, western 
Silreria, and India were visited by Mediterranean mer- 
chants; but their trade habits had to be Cisinrilated to 
alien conditions. Valuable pnxiucts of the Hellenistic 
world even rt.achcd Cliinn and central Africa, as finds 
and Chinese reports prove. 

9. The time of the Roman Principate lygan with art 
absolute comincrd.s! suprernaev’ of Rome and It.sly, end 
free Empire trade (ssherever ads'i’-ahle). It ended ssitli 
a far-rcadiing economic autarky of the Reman prosincr’ 
and State control ovcrcommeixe. Drit-sin and iJacis only 
were added to the centra! ror.e of anctetu conimerce 
during that period. The foreign trade of the Konwn 
Empire was censiderabte, as finds atid many I^tin end 
Greek words in Iris’n, fierm-in, Pahlai F. Semit-c. 
Irmian, and even a few in Indian end MennVi'an 
hngusrw' prove. .A few Rcmran m-rrduvits rrafh-d 
China, a.",d Chin-se mrrrlnntt irem to h.3vc c/mie to 
Iran end the cittern pjrta the Empire, 
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10. The internal changes were more revolutionary. 
The imports and exports of most of the earlier centres 
for cheap products gradually lost importance for private 
buyers, because such merchandise could be and, as a 
rule was, produced locally or in a consumer’s own 
province. In such circumstances only the inter-pro- 
vincial import and export of valuable goods remained 
lucrative from about the third century a.d. A consider- 
able amount of local trade was done by large estates and 
State institutions which did not require real merchants 
for this purpose. During the first century a.d. the 
negotiatores had spread as pragmateiUai to the Hellenistic 
East, and the merchants and traders had been able to 
specialize in the Hellenistic way throughout the Latin 
provinces of the Empire, and in regions and provinces 
like Egypt which had not known free trade during the 
Hellenistic period; but from about the time of Hadrian 
all important commercial crafts had to be saved from 
complete collapse by the Roman government. The 
collegia {see clubs) of merchants — originally private 
organizations — ^were bound, regulated, and privileged 
by the State, first those of the transport merchants, then 
those of the other crafts. The Hellenistic trade control 
had not been completely dissolved by the Roman govern- 
ment in many provincial regions. Now a new com- 
pulsory system with characteristic legal regulations arose 
wherever State necessities were concerned. The end of 
free trade for many centuries had come. Prices and ttade 
conditions were controlled by magistrates whenever 
difficulties arose. 

11. The commerce of the Late Roman Empire up 
to the Islamic conquest has often been underestimated. 
This was no period of ‘house-economy’. The trade in 
valuable products was equal to that of earlier centuries. 
Jewels, perfumes, valuable textiles, and glasses of the 
Mediterranean world were well known in northern 
Europe, Abyssinia, India, central and even eastern Asia. 
Trade in cheap products had suffered owing to Diocle- 
tian’s system of taxation in kind, the decrease of the 
Roman and Greek town population during the third 
century a.d., and the autarky of many large feudal and 
church estates; but it was doubtless on the average 
superior to that of classical Greece (with the exception, 
perhaps, of Athens). The markets of Rome, Alexandria, 
Antioch, Constantinople, and many other towns were in 
normal years as full as ever of all that the population 
required. On the other hand, the strict and well- 
organized government control of the conditions of sale, 
and the codification of Roman commercial law, were 
novelties. Foreign trade was, if possible, restricted to 
certain frontier places, so that arms for prospective 
enemies as well as raw materials and victuals, which 
happened to be scarce in the Empire, could not be 
exported. Profitable imports, e.g. Chinese silk, became 
State monopolies. Government officials controlled the 
quality and prices of all merchandise in their districts 
as well as the quantities allowed to a merchant. The 
variety of products is well known from Diocletian’s 
Price Edict and the Church Fathers. On the other hand, 
the purchasing of the Empire population had much 
decreased, and only in big towns and very wealthy 
coun^ districts could the earlier specialization of com- 
rnercial crafts be maintained to any extent. Not much 
difference existed, as a rule, between negotiator and 
mcrcalor, between eniporos and kapclos. Traders were 
very often craftsmen at the same time, and comparatively 
few big merchant firms remained; but on the whole the 
standard of Late Roman commerce was sufficient for the 
needs of the period, and we may justly consider its 
controlled organization as indispensable for the future 
world-wide progress of commerce during the Islamic 
and the later European Middle Ages. 

See ambeb; b.anks ; bottomry loans ; inttiiest (rate of) ; money; 
monopolies; usury. 
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COMMERCIUM was the right of any Latinus {see 
LATiNi) to enter into contracts with a Roman according 
to the forms of Roman law and enforceable in the Roman 
courts without recourse to the ius ge}itium{and vice versa). 
Without it a foreigner could only secure his righto by the 
help of the praetor peregrinus. Conuhium similarly was 
the right to contract a legal marriage with a member of 
another State without either party forfeiting inheritance 
or paternity rights. Without contibium a Roman’s children 
by a foreigner took the citizenship of the foreigner. These 
complementary rights formed an essential part of itis 
Latii (q.v.). Their development, rmparalleled in the 
Ancient World until the later stages of some Greek 
cities, belongs to the period before the growth of large 
States in Latium, and was encouraged by the continent^ 
environment of the numerous small populi of the plain- 
dwellers, Latini (q.v.). In 338 B.c. Rome temporarily 
suspended these rights between certain Latin peoples, 
and again between certain Hemici in 308. This was only 
a temporary expedient in punishment for their revolts. 
The Latin colonies, including the so-called 'Last Twelve’ 
founded between 268 and 181 B.c., all shared these rights 
not only with Rome but with one another, for, being often 
contiguous and also adjacent to Roman colonies, they 
could not flourish without such connexions. These iura 
also formed the cliief practical benefit of civitas sine 
stfffragio {see municipium), and could be granted to other 
socii Italici by special dispensation. By the Social War 
they were perhaps common throughout Italy. Under the 
Empire contibium was sometimes withheld from itts Latii, 
but the spread of Roman citizenship inside Latin com- 
munities rendered this rare. The grant of either to 
peregrini, however, remained exceptional. Contibium 
aim peregrinis mtilieribus was thus given as a reward upon 
discharge to the pretorian troops, when required, and 
also along with the citizenship to the auxiliary troops 
drawn from the provinces. 

These conceptions could also be applied to the rela- 
tions between any communities of peregrini. Thus in 
168 B.c. Macedonia was split up into four districts which 
were forbidden commercium or contibium, as an excep- 
tional expedient to avoid the creation of a new province. 

For bibliography, see latini, ius latii. A. N. S.-W. 

COMMIUS, appointed king of the Atrebates by Caesar 
57 B.C., acted as cavalry leader and general diplomatic 
agent, especially in Britain. He joined the revolt of 52, 
however, and evaded attempts at capture and assassina- 
tion. He finally retired to Britain, where he founded a 
dynasty (British Atrebates; apparently not at Calleva). 

C. Hawkes and G. C. Dunning, Arclt.Journ. Ixxxvii. 291-4. 

C. E. S. 

COMMODIANUS, probably of Arles and of the fifth 
century a.d. 'Two works of his survive: Instnictiones, 
two books of short poems on numerous topics of im- 
portance to humble Christians, and Carmen Apologe- 
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ticum (i,o6o verses), n metrical defence of Christianity 
against the still powerful paganism. Much of lus work is 
accented verse. 

Ed. I). Domb.irt {CSUL xv (18S7)); A. F. van Katwijk, lexicon 
Commodianeum (1934); H. Brewer, Kommodian ton Caza (P.ider- 
born, 1906). A. S. 


COMMODUS, Lucius Aelius Auhei-ius, sole emperor 
A.D. 180-92, elder son of Marcus Aurelius, was born in 
A.D. 161. During his father’s principate he was gradually 
advanced to the status of joint-ruler which he attained 
in A.D. 177 (Caes.ir in 166, imperator in 176, consul, 
tributiicia potestas, and Augustus in 177). In 177, after 
his marriage to Crispina, he accompanied his father to 
the second German-Sarmatian War. 

2. After his father’s death (partly as a measure of 
economy, but more essentially from a desire to return to 
the enjoyments of life in Rome) Commodus concluded 
peace, imposing restrictions upon inter-tribal intercourse 
in return for a subsidy and the evacuation of conquered 
territories. On reaching the capital he celebrated a 
triumph, and changed his name to Marcus Commodus 
Antoninus. 

3. At first Commodus retained some of his father’s 
ministers, c.g. Tarrutenius Pnternus as praetorian 
prefect. But soon he resorted to government by means 
of favourites and open hostility to the Senate, which was 
exacerbated by an abortive conspiracy promoted by 
Lucilla and Ummidius Quadratus (1S2). For tlic nc.xt 
sis years Rome was virtually governed by the prae- 
torian prefects Perennis (182-5) and Cleandcr (186-9), 
and continuous war was waged against the Senate. 

4. Commodus finally came under the influence of his 
concubine Marcia, his chamberlain Eclectus, and Lactus, 
who became praetorian prefect in 19 1, The intoxication 
of power seems to have deranged his mind. Senatorial 
persecutions were redoubled, Rome was rebaptized 
Colonia Commodiana, and the Emperor regarded himself 
ns the incarnation of Hercules (title of Hcratla Romartus). 
To perfect the impersonation he determined to appear in 
public on I January 193 as both consul and gladiator, 
and this so outraged the feelings of his advisers that they 
suborned an athlete called Narcissus to strangle him. 

5. During this period the Empire was untroubled by 
foreign wars. The only serious unrest was in Britain, 
where the Antoninc Wall was breached and south 
Scotland overrun. Order was restored by^ Ulpius 
M.irccllus, and a subsequent mutiny of the legions put 
down by the future Emperor Pertinax. 

Ilcrodian, bk. i; Dio Casslu*, bJc. fz; S.ILV; J. Herr, 
htHoriiche HVrt der Vila Cemmodr, \V. \Vcbcf, CAU 9 ' fs 7 > 
8; I’eikcr, Itoman World, s6-si. I*- ^ ^ 


COMMUNES LOCI, the ‘commonplaces’ or ‘gcncml 
arguments' of Latin rlictoric (as in Cic. Orat.^ 47", 126; 
Dr Or. 3. 106; Quint. Jrtst. 2. i. 9) (eh Kotv°i 70-ai in 
Arist. R/irl. i. 2 ad fin.; 2. 18-19; 23-4). They included 
0 wide range of topics of uni\Tn;.al character capable of 
being introduced by a speaker into appropriate parts of 
his oration (srr prooit^iiu.m)- Being part of the rhetorical 
training (c.g. studies of character, good or bad, serviceable 
for culog>‘ or invective, or of general themes like envy, 
avarice, honour, fiddeness of fortune), they W'crc often 
recollected and employed in declamation or in forensic 
pleadings. 'Hiev influenced also poct.'S of the Silver Age 
like Persius and' Lucan, who aimed at inrinc condc.nsed 
and fresh expression to a ‘commonplace . J. U- 
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I'.heritancc or legacy. A ’oti 
owner rnigltt freely dispose only of In’ share bv !eg^ 
trsnsaetion (alienation, pledging, gtvmg m uiasruet;. 


dispositions of the whole rrs coinmunts depended on the 
consent of all owners (donitni). Manumission of a com- 
rnon slave was subject to spcci.il rules. M.itcrial altera- 
tions in the common object (constructions, plantations), 
intended or initiated by one joint owner, could be vetoed 
by any other. Controversies between joint owners were 
adjusted by an action for division of property {actio com- 
vitini dividundo\ aclio familiae creisatndae, for dirision of 
inheritance was of earlier date). The judge divided the 
cornmon object among the co-owners in proportion to 
their sh.ircs, or, if the object was indivisible, made an 
award for equalizing payments. The judge’s adiudicatio 
vested the property. Profits, c.xpcnscs, and damages, 
incurred by individual joint owners, wore also appor- 
tioned by the judge, who distributed them among nil 
owners according to their shares. 

A. Berber, Zur Z •■ ■■■'’ — TAltmpfJaccn (1912); 
S. Itjccobono, Fn ■ ■ ■■ . ConErcs^ of Iliuoricai 

Studies 19:3; J. < de I'ir.dUition (1034). 

A. B. 

COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY, see rillLOLOGV, 

COMPAIUTIVE. 

COMPASCUA, sec Acnn puhlicus. 
COMPERENDINATIO, see claucia. 
COMPITALIA, see LAHES. 

COMPRECATIONES, Aulus Gcllius (13. 23. r-2), 
quotes from the libri sacerdotum popuU Romani, that is 
to say the commentarii pontificnm (q.v.), the following 
forms of address, which he calls comprecationcs dnm 
immorialium (since they arc in iho nccos.itivc, it would 
appear that some verb meaning 'to invoke’ is to be sup- 
plied): Luam Satiirni, Saiaciam Neptuni, Iloram Quirini, 
Virites Quirini, Maiam Volcani, Ilcricm lunonis, Moles 
Mortis Ncriciicmquc Mortis. It is clear that c.ich pair 
consists of a well-known deify associated with an obscure 
one, or in two eases, a plurality of .such. Since family 
relationships among Roman deities arc unknown, and 
Gcllius distinctly saj^s that these prayers ‘ritu Rom.ino 
fiunt’, no such word as uxor or fdia can be supplied 
(contrast, c.g., Terentia Ciecronis, TuUia Ciecronis). It 
therefore remains to suppose that the genitives mc.in 
that the lesser deity is somehow active in the sphere 
presided over by the greater one. Cf. K. Kcr6nvi in 

SMSR ix (1933), J7 fl- ' 

COMUM, the modem Como, was the birthplace of the 
elder and the younger Pliny; the latter had tivo famous 
villas on the lake. The civilization of all this district 
emerges .as a distinct entity as early as the tenth century 
D.c. It was not creative, only receptive; ro that Uie licit 
of the antiquities housed in tlie museum of Como .arc 
imports. Wc.ipons are numerous, including fine swords 
of lluncarian types. A lively trade with Picemim on the 
Adriatic is proved rather by finds near Lago .Magginre 
than by the scanty discoveries at Como. The Gol.isr.ccan*. 
of Lake Maggiorc were kinsmen of the Comacinw. Both 
practised cremation, like the Villanov.ans, fro.m whom, 
however, they can be distinguished. After 500 n.C. the 
whole lake rc,'.aon uus strongly affected by ntri.'scan 
commcice, which spread from the_ newly founded 
Etruscan colonics nortli of the Apenninc.s. During th.e 
Romam Republic tlic district v.,!?. prrd'iminantly Celtic. 

In S'? Pomptius .Strabo placed Acttirt?. at Cornurn and in 
59 Ca«arestab!i'hcd a Roman colony fS'ovmn Cwr.um) 
of which the legality was sjuc-.t: .'.led (cf. Rice Helmri, 
Romir. Rrpiif'Je, ti, 317 fT.). For l-stt-rhiitorycf. fk R, F. 
Chilver, Citolpme 0‘a'J (194s), Indrs, s.v. O. 

CONCII-I.AnULU.M, a v,~>e of l;rgr •.-iLbsT w kich d-m r. 
to the Soria! V,'ar form-d yiolittcji cetzit'e the llcn'.sn 
countrj'-L'b;- Tr.cj' rep.'arrd t.hc Irthu rmti'af, -.sl.-tr 
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structure as civic units was shattered by the territorial 
expansion of Rome in the tliird century. Beginning 
‘beyond the tenth milestone’ they covered the Roman 
territory except where other oppida existed. Official 
announcements were published in them, but as in other 
villages, their powers of self-government were slight, 
since they possessed neither municipal territory nor 
jurisdiction {see vicus) until during the Ciceronian age 
they were assimilated to municipia (q.v.). A. N. S.-W. 

CONdLIUM was a general name for any Assembly; 
it was often used to denote the Popular Assemblies at 
Rome, especially the Plebeian Assembly {ConcilitimPlebis, 
see comitia). 

The Concilia Provinciarum were provincial parlia- 
ments, consisting of delegates from the constituent cities 
or tribes of a province or of several associated provinces. 
They developed out of the Koivd or cult-assemblies 
which sprang up in the province of Asia (ag b.c.) and 
elsewhere in the Greek East for the w'orship of Augustus. 
They were introduced into the Western provinces by 
Augustus himself, who deputed his stepson Drusus to 
inaugurate a concilium of the four Gallic provinces at 
Lugdunum (12 b.c.), and they eventually received an 
official organization which covered the whole of the 
Roman Empire except Egypt. 

The concilia or Koivi (as they were called in the Eastern 
provinces) ordinarily met once a year at a central point 
of their district (e.g. Carthage in Africa, Ephesus, Perga- 
mum, or Smyrna in Asia). Their primary function was 
the worship of ‘Roma et Augustus’, and their president 
was also chief priest of this cult. Games and festivals 
were often associated with the religious ceremonies. But 
the concilia also served as channels of communication 
between the provinces and the emperors, and in the first 
century A.D. they often rendered good service in reporting 
on bad governors and facilitating their condemnation in 
the^ Roman courts. But they never acquired powers of 
legislation or taxation; they lost all significance in the 
troubled times of the third century ; and an attempt by 
Constantine to reanimate them (without emperor-wor- 
ship) proved ineffectual. 

G. W. Botsford, The Roman Assemblies (U.S.A. 1909), ch. 6; 
E. G. Hardy, Studies in Roman History i (1906), ch. 13; P. Guiraud, 
XrCr Assembles provinciates dans Tempire romain (1887); E. Kome- 
mann, PJV, s.v. koivov (Suppl. iv) and ‘Concilium’. M. C. 

CONCORDIA, personification of agreement between 
members of the Roman State or of some body or bodies 
within it {Concordia provindartim, militmn or exercituum, 
imperi, etc., on coins; occasionally inscriptions are 
dedicated to the Concordia of a town, guild, or the like). 
Her oldest and principal temple, near the Forum (Plat- 
ner-Ashby, pp. 138 fit.), was allegedly dedicated by Camil- 
lus in 367 B.c. (end of disturbances over the Licinian 
Rogations), restored by L. Opimius in 121 B.c. (death of 
C. Gracchus) and re-dedicated by Tiberius in A.D. 10 
as Concordia Augusta, which from then on became a 
frequent title, apparently with reference to agreement 
between members of the Imperial family. She had also a 
shrine near the above temple, dedicated in 304 B.c. 
(Livy g. 46. 6), and another on the Arx, (Livy 22. 33. 7; 
23. 21. 7). The former was a political gesture, the latter 
commemorated the end of a mutiny. See Wissowa, 
RK- 328 f. See homonoia. H. J. R. 

CONCUBINATUS, see aiarbiage, law of. 

CONDITORES, sec city-founders. 

CONDUCTOR signified any kind of contraetor, but 
more particularly a person who rented from the Roman 
government the right of collecting certain sources of 
revenue. In the course of the second century a.d. 
individual conductores (with whom socii might be associ- 


ated) took the place of the companies of publicani (q.v.) 
as collectors of the vectigalia (q.v.). Inscriptions {ILS 
1461 ff., 1851 ff.) prove that conductores were responsible 
for portoria (q.v.), mines, fishing-rights, etc. In the 
mining village of Vipasca {ILS 68gi) the word is used 
not only of those who worked the mines but of dyers, 
shoe-makers, hairdressers, etc., who had been granted 
a monopoly. Much information about conductores can 
be derived from the complaints addressed to Commodus 
by the tenants of the Imperial saltus in Africa {ILS 6870). 
They were evidently wealthy men who acted as inter- 
mediaries between the government and its tenants, and 
were able to secure the collusion of the procitratores 
(q.v.), to whose supervision they were subject, in oppos- 
ing the coloni. 

H. Pelham, Essays (ignl, 284 ff.; M. Rostovtzeff, 'Geschichte 
der Staatspacht’, Philol. Suppl. is. G. H. S. 

CONFARREATIO, the oldest and most solemn form 
of Roman marriage, confined to patricians and in classical 
times obligatory for the tliree flamines maiores and the 
rex sacrorttm, who must also have been bom of such 
marriages (Gaius i. 112). The ceremony is imperfectly 
known, but outstanding features were that bride and 
bridegroom sat with veiled heads on joined seats, which 
were covered with the hide of a sheep (Servdus on Aen. 
4- 374); 3 <^2ke of far (spelt) was used in some way 
(perhaps eaten by the parties), and the whole rite was in 
honour of Jupiter Farreus (Gains, ibid.). The flamen 
Dialis and the Pontifex Maximus were present (Servius 
on Verg. G. i. 31) and there must be ten witnesses (five, 
a sacred number, for each of the two gentes concerned ?) 
(Gaius, ibid.). The marriage was indissoluble save by an 
elaborate ceremony, diffarreatio (Festus, p. 65. 17 Lind- 
say, cf. Plutarch, Quaest. Rom. 50 ; see Rose ad loc. ; he 
speaks of ‘horrible, extraordinary, and dismal rites’). See 
MARRIAGE CEREMONIES, para. 3, and MANUS. 

Rossbach, Die rSmische Ehc (1853), 95 ff.; P. E. Corbett, The 
Roman Laa of Marriage (1930), 71. H. J. R. 

CONGIARIUM. Under the Republic this term de- 
signated gifts of wine or oil made by magistrates, candi- 
dates for office, or generals. Later these distributions 
consisted, at first mainly, and then exclusively, of money. 
From the time of Augustus congiaria were given by 
emperors only or under their authority, and were associ- 
ated with such events as the accession of a new emperor, 
irtiperial birthdays, victories, or the erection of buildings. 
The recipients were probably identical with the plebs 
frumentaria who received doles of com. Instead of money 
they often received tesserae nitmmariae exchangeable for 
cash, of which a great number have survived. G. H. S. 

CONGUS, see junius (i). 

CONON (i) (c. 444-3g2 B.c.), an Athenian of noble 
birth. He was admiral of the squadron based on Naupac- 
tus in 414, and from 407 to 405 commanded the fleets 
operating in the Aegean and Hellespont. At Aegospotami 
he alone of the Athenian generals was on the alert, and 
slipped away to find refuge with Euagoras. He inspired 
the programme of reviving Persian sea-power, and his 
efforts were cro^vned with success when he annihilated 
the Spartan fleet at Cnidos (394). He crossed in triumph 
to Athens, completed the rebuilding of the Long Walls, 
and even dreamed of a new Athenian empire. The visit 
of Antalcidas to Tiribazus in 392 converted the satrap to 
a pro-Spartan policy. Conon, who was in Sardis on a 
diplomatic mission, was arrested, and although he suc- 
ceeded in escaping, died shortly afterwards. 

H. Swoboda, PIV, s.v. ‘Konon (3)’. D. E. W, W. 

CONON (2) of Samos (3rd c. b.c.), astronomer and 
mathematician. After travelling in the western part of 
the Greek world in search of astronomical and meteoro- 
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logical observations, he settled in Alexandria. He is best 
known for his discovery (c. 245 B.c.) of the new constella- 
tion Bepevticqs IJXoKatios bc^veen Leo, Virgo, and BoOtes, 
recounted in Catullus’ imitation(c. 66 b.c.) of Callimachus’ 
elegy on the Coma Berenices. He wrote an astronomical 
work De Astrologia of which nothing remains, and w.ns well 
known for his researches into solar eclipses. In mathe- 
matics, he wrote a work FIpos Opamihaiov on the mutual 
sections and contacts of conic sections. He was a close 
friend of Archimedes, who always praises higlily his 
mathematical work, and regrets his early death. 

PIT xi. 1338. W.D. R. 

CONON (3), ^mythographer, who dedicated his work to 
Archelaus Philopator (Philopatris) of Cappadocia (36 
B.c.-A.D. 17), published fifty tales from Greek 

saga, Atticist in style, based on a Hellenistic handbook, 
and preserved in Photius. 

FCrll i. 190, 499. 

CONSCRIPTI. This obscure term may refer cither 
to an official list or album of senators, the patres ‘on the 
list’; or to an early union of two different kinds of 
senators — i.e. patres (ct) conscripti — either patricians 
and plebeians, though the struggle of the Orders renders 
this unlikely, or the patres of different communities 
incorporated in Rome. A. N. S.~\V. 


CONSECRATIO, the process of making anything into 
a res sacra. We are best informed of the ceremonial in 
the case of a temple (aedes sacra) and the ground on which 
it stood. The latter must be the property of the Roman 
people; e.g. Trajan saw no objection to the moving from 
its place of an old temple at Nicomedia, because it could 
not have been dedicated in Roman form (Plin. Tra. 
49i 50 i ch Mommsen, Staatsr. iii. 734). Further- 
more, dedication must be authorized by the State (Cic. 
Dorn, 136). Usually the Senate, the People, or in later 
times the emperor appointed some person, or persons 
{duumviri, Livy 23. 21. 7 and often), witli a natural 
tendency, if the temple had been vowed by a magistrate 
in office, to appoint him or some relative. It remained 
for the gods to accept the gift through their earthly 
agents, the pontijices {c.p. Justinian, Jnst. 2. i. 8). It was 
proper for the whole college to be present (Cic., ibid. 
1*7); the minimum requisite was for one of them to be 
there. He held one of the pastes of the entrance door and 
pronounced the necessary formula (ibid. 119, 121). _Lfl:c 
all ceremonies, this must be gone through without inter- 
ruption, hesitation, or stumbling (e.g. ibid. 134, 141; 
Pliny, HN ii. 174). The dedicator also held a door- 
post (Li\y 2. 8. 7), and went through a form of prayer 
(ibid. 8), dictated to him by the pontiff (Cic,, ibid. 138, 
'quid praciri . . . ius fucrit’ and Lby, infra), containing 
a clause to the effect that he gave the building (or oAcr 
object) to the god (Servius on Verg. G. 3. 16). The 
ceremony was necessary also if a new building was put 
up on ground already consecrated (Livy 9- 46- 6)- 

Of the other consecrations less is known; the poods 
of a condemned man were on occasion consecrated by a 
magistrate, who covered lus head, employed a flute- 
player to drown ill-omened sounds, and had by hmv ji 
small portable altar {/ocutus) for incense (Cic. ibid. 

*=3-4)" 

A title-deed (lex dedkationis) seems regularly to have 
been drawn up, at all events for important dedications. 
To judge by the provincial specimens which alone h®'’* 
been preserved (Bruns, Forties, nos. 90, 92) it was reared 
by the dedicator under the direction of the ;mntm and 
Civntained a precise statement of thc sire of the prounjJ 
on which the object stood, the conditions uncer which it 
was to be used, etc. See nroicvTiO. 

.orodhse of mslrrid trrr.e 

J.Jittruirrfi-Wbiosrt, SliJinsnr. U;.* it-? d. **- J- 

SHI * 


CONSENTES DI, the Roman version of the Athenian 
Twelve Gods. Their gilt statues stood in the Forum 
Ofarro, Bust. i. i. 4), later apparently in the Porticus 
Dcorum Consentium (see Platner-Ashby, p. 421); as 
there were sLx male and six female, they may well have 
been the tvvclvc worshipped at the Icctistcmium (q.v.) of 
217 B.c. (Livy, 22. 10. 9), Jupiter and Juno, Neptune 
and Minerva, Mars and Venus, Apollo and Diana, 
Volcanus and Vesta, Mercury and Ceres (Wissowa RK 
60- H. J. IL 

CONSENTIUS (stii c. a.d.), grammarian. His extant 
treatises De nomine et verbo and De barharismis et 
metaplasmis (cd. Kcil, Gramm. Lat. v, 338-85, 386-404) 
arc excerpts from a complete grammar. His illustrations 
drawn from the speech of lus own times make him 
valuable for the study of vulgar Latin, 

Cf. Teufi'c!, § 472. 3; Schinz-Hosius, § 1103. J. F. M, 

CONSILIUM PRINCIPIS. A Roman magistrate was 
always at liberty to summon advisers in deliheration or 
on the bench. Under the Roman Empire a body of 
advisers summoned by the emperor acquired the charac- 
ter of a Privy Council. At first it was unoffici.al, and no 
more than an indeterminate collection of ‘amici Caesaris’ 
who had been summoned by the Princeps to act as 
assessors in a judici.nl inquiry (Tac. Attn, 3, 10; 14. 6z) 
or as advisers in problems of administration. Hadrian 
went farther and, in judicial inquiries, summoned ‘amici’, 
‘comites’, and jurisconsults, 'quos tamcn senatus omnes 
probasset’ (Vita 18). Severus Alcx.nnder established n 
regular consilium of seventy members, who assisted him 
in the framing of constitutiones', twenty of them were 
jurisconsults, the rest the Emperor’s nominees, chiefly, 
no doubt, senators (Vita 16). Its members were known 
as coiuiliarii Auffusti, some of them — perhaps only tlie 
ctpiitcs — receiving salaries. The body was reorganized 
under Diocletian, membership being made permanent, 
and its name was cliangcd to sacrum consislorium (q.v.). 
This consilium is to be distinguished from the regular 
consilium cst.ablishcd by Augustus, and known as the 
consilium semesire, consisting of the two consuls, one 
member of each of the other colleges of magistrates, and 
fifteen senators chosen by lot, who retained their member- 
ship for six months (Dio Cass. 53. 21. 4 IT.; Suet. Aup,. 
35* 3)- This body prepared business for the Senate in 
collaboration with the Princeps (see, for example, the 
senatus consuUwn conveyed in the fifth of the August.an 
edicts from Cyrcnc, 1927, p. 36), Its character was . 
altered slightly in a.d. 13 and again after Tilicrius’ acces- 
sion, but tlic institution came to an end after Tiberius 
retired from Rome in A.D, 26. I- 5’. B. 

CONSISTORIUM, SACRUM (Ouov cv.Fbpm^, 
the Imperi.i! Council from tlic fourth century onwards 
(see const.antjst!, para. 6), so called hccausc it was 
necessary' to stand (contisltre) in the presence of the 
emperor. 'Ilie consilium (q.v.) of the early Empire liad 
Important advisory functions, and Hadri-sn had given 
it added auihoriiy and prestige. Rut both its. composition 
and its business depended entirely on the will of the 
emperor. 'J'hc heads of bureaux were not expresriy 
excluded, hut wc.*c certainly not rcrularly called. 

The eor.sktorium of the fourth century rctetnbled the 
consilium in its entire dependence on the emperor. It 
differed fro.m it both in tlie jnercared forrna’i'm of its 
proceedirtgs and in iu usual competition; for the cm- 
pero.% though *ti:! free to choose -it pleasure, Situa’b- 
made a pr.tesiec of s-ammo.nirjg to the coeurf.' rii.-rt a'l 
heads of dep-a.-tme-ntt— the Tur-vh-r socri prX.ids. tire 
cc-nes t.ecTJtrttm —u/rt, ar.d tlie other et—.stfs and 

rcamstri. The hiHirtr’fi was prepanrd by the rt.ezistrt 
offirt' em-ot and inr’uded all rnvtters rrttrved fc-r the rm- 
peror's persene! dnution. lli-e rmp-rror f Jmielf held the 
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presidency and his judgements could not be set aside, 
but the advice of so many experts on subjects falling 
within their competence — foreign policy, internal legisla- 
tion, finance, etc. — ^must have carried very serious weight. 

O. Seeck, PIT, s.v. H. M. 

CONSIVA, see OPS. 

CONSOLATIO. Outlined by Democritus, raised to the 
dignity of a genre by Grantor, and influenced from Bion’s 
time by the Diatribe (q.v.), of which it became one of the 
characteristic forms, the ‘Consolation’ was introduced at 
Rome by Cicero. The Latin consolationes which have 
come down to us concern chiefly death, sometimes exile, 
rarely other misfortunes. Simple letters or philosophic 
treatises, they diflFer according to the author’s style and 
personality, the circumstances which dictated them, and 
the character of the recipient. Yet they all wear a funda- 
mental likeness. Eclectic, they draw upon the same 
arsenal of arguments (solacia) carefully catalogued, argu- 
ments which the cpicedium (q.v.) in part borrows from 
them. 

Of these solacia, one group is applicable to the afflicted 
person, the other to the cause of the affliction. Among 
the former the commonest thoughts are : Fortune is all- 
powerful — one should foresee her strokes (praemeditatio). 
Has a loved one died? — remember that all men are 
mortal ; the essential thing is to have lived not long but 
virtuously; time heals all ills ; yet a wise man would seek 
healing not from time but from reason, by himself put- 
ting an end to his grief ; the lost one was only ‘lent’ — be 
grateful for having possessed him. As to death, the cause 
of the affliction, it is the end of all ills : the one who is 
lamented does not suffer; the gods have sheltered him 
from the trials of this world. To these loci communes 
consolers sometimes add eulogy of the dead, and almost 
always examples of men courageous in bearing misfor- 
tune. 

Their exaggerated intellectualism distrusts feeling — 
reason is the supreme consoler. One of them, however — 
Seneca — ^views family affections as precious sources of 
comfort. Christian consolers (Ambrose, J erome, Paulinus 
of Nola), while resorting to pagan arguments, were 
enabled to renew the genre by the stress laid upon feeling 
and by the character of their inspiration, which was at 
once biblical, ethical, and mystic. 

In the following list of the chief Latin consolationes, 
their subjects, if other than death, are indicated in 
brackets: Cic. Fam. 5. 16, 18 (exile); 6. i (exile, war); 
Brut. I. 9; fragments of Cicero’s Consolatio written on 
Tullia’s death; Tusc. t and 3; Sulpicius ap. Cic. Fam. 
4. 5; Sen. Dial. 6 (ad Marciam), ii (ad Polybium), 12 
(ad Hclviam matrem; e.xile); Ep. 63, 81 (ingratitude), 93, 
99, 107 (runaway slaves). 

A. Gerckc, De Comolatiojiibus {Tirocinium philologum Beri.) 1883; 
K. Buresch, ‘Consolati'onum . . . historia critica’ (Leipz. Stud. ix. i), 
1886; E. BoyCT, Les Consolations chez les Grecs et les Romains, 1887; 
C. Martha, Etudes morales sur I'antiquiti' (1896), 135-89; J. D. 
Duff, Sen. Dial. 10, ii, jz (two last being Consolationes), 1915; Ch. 
Favez, Introductions to his edns. of Sen. Ad Helviam (1918) and 
Ad Marciam (1928); in Consolation latine chritienne (1937). 

- C. F., tnmsl. J. W. D. 

CONSOLATIO AD LIVIAM, an elegiac poem of 
condolence, of 474 lines, addressed to the Empress Livia 
on the death of her son Drusus, campaigning in Germany 
9 B.C., whose body was brought to Rome for burial. It is 
assigned to Ovid in the fifteenth-century manuscripts 
and the editio princeps Romana (1471), but is obviously 
not his work. If he had written it, he would not have 
passed over without mention this loyal effusion among 
his appeals for mercy. Its verbosity conflicts with his 
delicate touch; the frequent elisions and certain expres- 
sions arc not in his manner. It was attributed to Albi- 
novanus Pedo by J. J. Scaliger, and by Haupt to some 
humanist on insufficient grounds (Opitsc. i. 315). The 


author, a Roman eques (202 ‘adsumus omnis eques’), 
professes to have attended Drusus’ funeral. The poem 
may have been written then. But its excessively rhetorical 
structure, hackneyed commonplaces, and reminiscences 
of Seneca’s Consolations suggest rather that it is a ficti- 
tious exercise composed considerably later in imitation 
of Ovid, from whom the author borrows continually, 
even whole lines. He also plagiarizes from Lueffetius 
(359. 369)1 Tibullus (281, 41s), and Propertius (330, 466). 

Texts: Teubner PLM ii. 2 (VoIImer); Paravia (Lenz), full introd. 
and apparatus. Commentary: A. \Vitlox(Maestricht, 1934). Trans- 
lation: J. H. Mozley, Ovid: Art op Love etc. (Loeb, 1929). S. G. O. 

CONSTANTINE, known to history as ‘the Great’, 
Flavius Valerius Constantinus (c. a.d. 274-337), was 
bom at NaTssus, the son of Constantius Chlorus and his 
wife or concubine, Helena. Although Constantius (q.v.) 
had to put away Helena, Constantine could not but 
attract attention by his ability and energy. He was with 
Diocletian at Alexandria in 296, served with Galerius 
against Persia, and was at his court in 305, when the old 
Augustus abdicated. The new ruler, Galerius, with both 
Caesars — Sevems and Maximin Daia — devoted to him, 
was superior in all but name to his fellow-Augustus, 
Constantius, and Constantine was virtually a hostage for 
his father’s good behaviour. In 306 Constantius re- 
quested Galerius to release Constantine for service in 
Britain; Galerius reluctantly consented. Constantine, 
fearing interruption by Severas, hastened to Britain and 
assisted his father in Scotland. When Constantius died 
at York (25 June), Constantine was proclaimed Augustus 
by the troops, urged on by the Alamannic king. Crocus ; 
he seemed better qualified than his half-brothers, sons of 
Theodora, to carry the family fortunes. Cxalerius, 
smothering his resentment, granted Constantine the 
rank of Caesar; the rank of Augustus of the West was 
given to Severus. 

2. The rise of Maxentius in Rome and the wars that 
ensued with Severus and Galerius reacted on thefoimines 
of Constantine. The old Emperor Maximian, returning 
to power to help Maxentius, visited Constantine in Gaul, 
gave him in marriage his daughter Fausta (once already 
betrothed to him in 293) and the title of Augustus. Con- 
stantine made no move, while Galerius invaded Italy 
and then retreated in disorder, but he sheltered Maxi- 
mian when driven from Rome after a vain attempt to 
depose his son. At the Conference of Camuntum in 308 
Constantine was called on to resign the title of Augustus 
and become Caesar again, under Licinius as second 
Emperor. Both he and Maximin Daia resented the 
slight. They refused to be satisfied with the makeshift 
title of ‘Filii Augustorum’ and claimed and held the full 
rank of Augustus. In Gaul, meanwhile, Constantine had 
kept himself and his army in training against Franks, 
Alamanni, and Bructeri. He was absent on one of these 
expeditions in 310 when Maximian, restless and discon- 
tented, seized Massilia. Constantine turned and forced 
the old man to surrender and commit suicide. Deprived 
by this tragic incident of the moral support of the Hercu- 
lian dynasty, Constantine claimed a new dynasty of his 
own, the Solar, derived from his ancestor Claudius 
(q.v. 2) Gothicus. 

3. In 311 Galerius died and a new grouping of powers 
began. Constantine and Maxentius prepared for a fight 
to the death and sought support in Licinius and Maximin 
Daia respectively. Early in 312 Constantine invaded 
Italy, broke up a stubborn resistance in the north by 
great victories near Turin and Verona, and then marched 
on Rome. Maxentius gave battle and found defeat and 
death at the Mulvian Bridge. Welcomed as deliverer by 
the Senate, Constantine replaced Daia as senior Augus- 
tus. In 313 Licinius visited Milan, married Constantia, 
sister of Constantine, and with him issued certain 
regulations in favour of the Christians, known as the 
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‘Edict of Milan’. Licinius then struck dowTi his eastern 
rival, Maximin, and the two kinsmen emperors were left 
to rule East and West in harmony. The concord was 
unstable. A first war, fought in 314-15, was decided in 
favour of Constantine by victories at Cibalae and in the 
Mardian plain. The occasion was Constantine’s attempt 
to make a third emperor, Bassianus, in Illyricum; the 
result was the cession to Constantine of territory as far 
as Thrace. Valens, appointed collcappje by Licinius, was 
sacrificed. In 317 Crispus and Constantine II, sons of 
Constantine, and Licinius II, son of Licinius, were 
appointed Caesars. But trouble soon arose again. Lici- 
nius, jealous and suspicious, began to persecute the 
Eastern Christians. In 323 Constantine, in beating back 
a Gothic invasion, violated the territory of Licinius ; war 
followed. Victorious in great battles by land and sea — 
Adrianople, Chry'sopolis, and the Hellespont — Constan- 
tine forced the abdication of Licinius, who soon after- 
wards was executed. 

4. Constantine now held the wlwle Empire, reunited 
under his own hand. Abroad his prestige stood unsh.aken. 
In 332 he repulsed Goths on the Danube and settled 
300,000 Sarmatians within the Empire for its defence. 
A Persian war that was gathering did not break until 
after his death. Between 325 and 330 was built the new 
Christian capital of the East, new Rome, Constantino- 
polis (see Constantinople). A third son, Constantius II, 
became Caesar in 323 and a fourth, Constans, in 333. 
But in 326 Crispus, the eldest son, was accused by Fausta 
of an attack on her virtue and put to death. Fausta 
herself, charged with false accusation, was the next 
victim. The true facts arc lost, but this imperial tragedy 
was n grave scandal to the Christian Churcli, to which 
Constantine now lent his full support. At the Council 
of Nicaea (a.d. 325) and in subsequent negotiations he 
succeeded in abating the strife of Atlianasians and Arians 
that had threatened to split the Church. 

5. Constantine planned to leave his Empire to his 
three sons, Constantine II, Constantius II, and Constans, 
and to the sons of his half-brother Delmatius, the 
younger Delmatius and Hannibalianus. Delmatius, who 
had put do\vn a rebel, Cnlocoerus, in C>’prus, in 335, was 
to rule in Illyricum, while Hannibalianus was to have .n 
kingdom to the south of the Black Sea. After Constan- 
tine had died, in full communion with the Church, in 
337, the army massacred the side-branches of die family 
and secured the succession for the sons. 

6. It is with full justice that Constantine bears the 
title of ‘the Great’. He was a general of outst4mding 
ability, an administrator and legislator of great picnt 
and energy, a ruler of integrity, though too fond in his 
later years of unworthy friends and flatterers. ^ With 
Diocletian he ranks as the re-founder of the Empire. It 
is impossible to decide in detail what parts belong to 
each, but to Constantine may be safely attributed the full 
development of the new status of the prarfccti practoni, 
the new imperial cotisislorium (q.v.) with its high officers 
and comiles, and the new army, with its st.inding corps 
and frontier militia contrasted — not to mention a 
money-system, witli the famous gold solidus as its chief 
piece. But it is in the field of religion— as the instrument 
of the Christian Revolution— that Consuintinc rises to his 
full historical stature. Inheriting from his father, 
Btantius, a gentle and tolerant attitude to religion, Con- 
stantine was deeply impressed by the heroism o. the 
Chttrch under persecution. The audacity of his attaoc 
on Maxeniius seems to imply that he felt assured o, the 
spiritual support of the Christi-an God against rise magic 
arts of his cnemv. Victor, he showed marked favour to 
the Church, relieved it of all disabilitiet. and legisblcd 
in its interests. Witl-.in the Clnirch. he fought h.ard for 
unity. A united Empire needed a united Cnurch to 
support it. ilvat was the rea'on why Constantme strove 
so hard, iliough without success, to bring t4)e Denahst* 


of Africa bacit to their obedience, and why, throughout 
the Arian controversy, he used his whole influence to 
find a formula in whicii all could unite. He felt himself 
to be a 'servant of God’ in a special sense, a ‘bishop of 
those that are witliout’ — the pagans and the aliens. 

7. Con.stantinc was baptized only on his death-bed, 
but his whole attitude shows that, long before that, he 
had passed from a vague monotheism to a definite belief 
in the power (virtus) of the God of the Christians. 
Statesman he certainly was and able to bend to his will 
a Church weak after persecution and unable to bear 
success. But he was no intellectual or sceptic. It was not 
without strong emotions and ardent faith that Romc’.s 
restorers could bring her through her great crisis. Con- 
stantine saw where the strength of the Empire lay and 
that recognition gave liim the key to tlie new age that was 
waiting to be unsealed. 

N. H. Paynes, 'Constantine the Great and the Christian Cimrch' 
{Proettdings of the Dniidi Academy ipaij) with full biblinpraphy; 
Jakob Burckhardt, yj/f Aeit Konstantins des Crntscn' (i8gH); Kd. 
Schwnrtr, Kaiser Konstantin und die christtiehe Kirche' (lojf'): O. 
Sceck, Onteryanf; der antihen IfV/r, JId, i-iii: Parker, Itoman IVorld, 
240 ff.; CAIi xii. 342 fl., hySfl.; A. AlfOIdi, The Conversion of 
Constantine (1948). H. .M. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. Byzantium (q.v.) in virtue of 
its unrivalled natural position, had always enjoyed great 
commercial prosperity and had occasionally played its 
part in history, under the Athenian Empire, with Lysi- 
machus, in the war between Septimius Severus and 
Pcsccnnius Niger. It was near Byzantium that Crispus 
in A.D. 324 won a decisive sea-victory for his father over 
Licinius. It was not without reason, then, that Const.an- 
tinc, seeking n site for a new Christian capital of the East, 
chose Byzantium. 

2. The building of the new city — New Rome, or, more 
commonly, Constantinopolis — began in 324, but was only 
concluded in May 330. It was splendidly equipped with 
new buildings, and the grand natural harbours were 
developed. A new Senate, to match the Roman, was 
cre.stcd and Roman noble families were induced by 
various offers to migrate. The poor too, like the poor 
of Rome, received their corn-dole. Paganism, even if not 
entirely excluded, ns the statues of Cybele and of Con- 
stantine himself ns Helios prove, had little place in a city 
destined to he the Christian metropolis. Constantinople 
became the centre of administration in the East. Its 
mint was one of the most active, and its ’Tyche An- 
thousa’, is often represented beside that of Rome on 
Imperial coins. Spcci.sl issues, from all mints, of 
Constantinopolis, with Victory on prow on reverse, and 
of Urhs Roma, with shc-wolf .and twins, celebrated the 
capitals, new and old, side by side. 

3. As the Western Empire declined and fell, Constanti- 
nople rose steadily in occumcnienl fame and standing. It 
became the fmn rock, on svhich the Christian Empire of 
the East could rest, while the storms of attack, from 
Persian and Arab, from Bulgarian and Slav, broke ngamit 
it in v.ain. Even the Last and deadliest enemy, the Turk, 
was checked for centuries by its walls, even if the restored 
empire of the Palacologi could only ret.sin a vety rcstrirted 
independence. Ax the same time, the old eoniinefci,iI 
supremacy of the city was slouly sapped by Venetians 
and Gcnricsc. 

4. Constantinople ss-as a Cliri'sti.sn city and lyirc the 
symbols of the faith r.n its imperial coins. 'Ehe P-iLriarrh. 
under the shadow of the Egnperor, could never attain the 
independence of the Pope of Rome; hut he r.sr,’i.rd r.s 
second in tlse hierarchy, and, after she fine! break ?:<ts\een 
the Ch’.uches in Koo, at suprersne in the Grecic OrtJt^sdns 
Church. 

4, Constantinople had its isevcn hills and fcuriecn 
rccior.?. It "ets citendeil by 'n-ie-esimius !1 Hers- 
clius, Rnd had a stnsng double wa!!. It vvas fam^sn for 
iw fiiffimirs — the Go'irn Ho.m, Sscse. etc. — its grrit 
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streets (such as 'H Miaos), its ' palaces, squares, and 
aqueducts. The Hippodrome was often a centre of 
political demonstrations as well as of chariot races. 
Famous among its churches were 'H 'Ayla built 

by Justinian I in 532, 01 °Ayi.oi 'AnoaroXoi, and 'H 'Ayia 
OeoTOKOs Twv BXaxepv&v. The population, never as large 
as that of Rome in its prime, may have been over half a 
million, with the Greek element predominating from 
about the eighth century. 

Oberhummer, PW s.v.; C. Diehl, Constantinople (1924). For 
the history of the Byzantine Empire see bibliography s.v. some. 

H. M. 

CONSTANTIUS CHLORUS, Flavius Valerius, of 
Dardanian stock, served with distinction as officer and 
governor, and was called by Diocletian in a.d. 293 to 
become Caesar of the 'West. To marry Theodora, 
daughter of Maximian, he had to put away Helena, his 
wife or concubine, the mother of Constantine. 

The first task allotted to Constantins was the recovery 
of rebel Britain. In 293 he stormed Boulogne, after 
cutting it off by a dam from the sea ; but Allectus, who 
murdered Carausius, was left in peace for three years. 
In 296 Maximian came up to guard the Rhine, and 
Constantins and his praetorian prefect, Asclepiodotus, 
put to sea. Asclepiodotus, landing in fog near Clausen- 
tum (Bitteme), routed and killed Allectus in Hampshire. 
Constantins, separated from him, came up the Thames 
and reached London in time to cut to pieces the maraud- 
ing surv’vors of the beaten army. Constantins showed 
mercy to the island and restored its defences. In 298 
he gained a spectacular victory over the Alamanni at 
Langres. 

The abdication of Diocletian in a.d. 305 left Con- 
stantins in the West as senior Augustus, but hampered 
by his Caesar, Severus, a creature of Galerius. Constan- 
tine remained with Galerius, virtually as a hostage. In 
306 Constantius asked that his son might be restored 
to him. Constantine, travelling with desperate speed, 
reached Britain just in time to help his father in a last 
victory, over the Piets, and to succeed him when he 
died at York. 

Constantius was an able general and a generous and 
merciful ruler. Though not a Christian himself, he was 
as lenient to the Christians under persecution as his 
loyalty to Diocletian would allow. The stories of his 
descent from Claudius (q.v. 2) Gothicus are of doubtful 
value. 

CAH sii. 328 ff., 342 £f.; Parker, Roman World, 227 0., 238, 
240 f., 292 f. H. M. 

CONSTELLATIONS. The first evidence of knowledge 
of the constellations possessed by the Greeks appears in 
the poems of Homer and Hesiod. Homer speaks of the 
Pleiades, the Hyades, Orion, the Great Bear (‘also called 
by the name of the Wain, which turns round on the same 
spot and watches Orion; it alone is without lot in 
Oceanus’ bath’, Od. $. 271 f.), Sirius (‘called Orion’s 
dog’, ‘rises in late summer’, ‘a baleful sign, for it brings 
to suffering mortals much fiery heat’), the ‘late-setting’ 
BoStes. Hesiod mentions the same stars, his name for 
Bootes being, however, Arcturus. The inference is that, 
at first, the observations of the sky were all directed to 
practical utility, the needs of persons following various 
callings, the navigator, the farmer, etc. The stars served 
as signs to guide the sailor, or as indications of the 
weather, times, and seasons. CaljqDso tells Odysseus to 
■ sail in such a way as always to keep the Great Bear on 
his left. Hesiod marks the time for sowing at the begin- 
ning of winter by the setting of the Pleiades in the early 
twilight, or the early setting of the Hyades or Orion, the 
time for harvest by the early rising of the Pleiades, 
threshing-time by the early rising of Orion, vintage-time 
by the early rising of Arcturus, and so on; for Hesiod, 
spring begins with the late rising of Arcturus. Then, 


later, legends came to be attached to the various con- 
stellations, often o^ving to supposed resemblances in 
shape, and poetic fancy played its part. 

2. (1) Orion, 'Qpttav {’Qaplcuv, Hesiod), was perhaps 

the constellation to which a Greek legend was earliest 
attached. A Boeotian legend made him a mighty hunter, 
ultimately killed by Artemis, or,' according to a later 
version, by a sborpion sent by her. In art he is repre- 
sented with a club in his right hand, a sword dependent 
fromliis belt ’Qpltav, Eur. Ion 1153) and a lion’s 

skin on his left arm. In Pseudo-Eratosthenes ad Aral, 
an alternative name AXeicrponoSiov (‘cock’s foot’) 
appears. The three stars of the belt were in Latin 
lugtdae, and in Greek astrological texts XapiTev (‘graces’). 

(2) The Great Bear, rj “Aptcros = the Wain, ■q "Apta^a, 
wluch is no doubt the earlier name. To the former name 
attaches the story that Callisto, beloved of Zeus, was 
turned into a bear by Hera and thereon placed by Zeus 
in the heavens. Another story is that the two bears were 
placed in the heavens as constellations, and that they 
were two bears which had hidden and nourished Zeus, 
when a youth, in Crete for a year (Arat. 30-5). With the 
‘Wain’ is connected the name of the star called Bomrrjs 
(‘oxen-driver’) by Homer; when the Wain becomes the 
Bear, Bootes is naturally called Arcturus CApKrovpos, 
‘Bear-guard’, Hesiod ; ApKrotf>v\a^, Eudoxus and Arat. 
92). Another name for the Great Bear was iXCkT] 
(Arat. 3: Apoll. Rhod. 3. 1105) implying convolutions; 
one interpretation is ‘snail’s-house’, from a supposed 
resemblance in shape ; the other rests on the revolution 
of the Bear roimd the pole. The Romans called it 
Septentriones, ‘seven threshing-oxen’ (trio — ‘threshing- 
ox’ in Varro and Gellius) going round and round. 
Botxsrr)s would be the suitable attendant for such a team, 
and perhaps there was an earlier Greek name corre- 
sponding to Septentriones which dropped out of use. 

(3) Tlte Little Bear. -The Greeks, we are told, sailed 

by the Great Bear, the Phoenicians by the Little Bear 
(Arat. 39). Thales advised the Greeks to follow the 
Phoenician lead, the reason being that the Little Bear is 
the better guide to the position of the north pole. The 
Little Bear was commonly called Cynosura (Kvvoaovpa, 
‘dog’s tail’, Arat. 36) ; another name was ‘Callisto’s dog’ 
(schol. in Arat. 27). ' ^ ^ ^ 

(4) Bootes (BowTTjs), Arcturus(^ApKrovpos,'ApKTo^v\a^) 
see Great Bear. 

(5) ■ Hyades, ‘yaSej, a group consisting of one star of 
the first and four of the third magnitude, the morning 
setting of which marked for Hesiod the time for plough- 
ing. The name is derived from Ss, ‘swine’, and it was 
regarded as representing a sow with four young; this is a 
more likely derivation than the alternative one from 
veiv, ‘to rain’, because it corresponds to the Latin 
suculae (Cic. Nat. D. 2. iii). 

(6) Pleiades, a group of seven stars of fifth magnitude 
near the Hyades. Hesiod calls them the seven daughters 
of Atlas by Pleione ; their names were Halcj’one, Merope, 
Celacno, Electra, Sterope, 'Taygete, Maia (Arat. 262 f.). 
The name Pleiades may be derived from -nXeiv, ‘to sail’, 
since their early rising in spring marks for Hesiod the 
beginning of the sailing season. The spelling of the word 
as JleXeiddes is, ho-vv’ever, supposed to justify the early 
Greek view of them as a flight of doves. Another signi- 
ficant name for them is ^orpvs, cluster or bunch of grapes 
(schol. on II. 18. 486). The Latin name is Vergiliae 
(Plant. Ampli. 275), perhaps derived from virga, a twig. 

3. The Zodiac. It seems now to be established that 
the Greeks obtained their knowledge of the twelve signs 
of the zodiac and the constellations in them from the 
Babylonians, to whom the Egyptians were similarly 
indebted. It was probably Cleostratus of Tenedos who 
imported this knowledge into Greece in the second half 
of the sixth century n.c. (see Pliny HN 2. 3 ; Hyginus, 
Poet. Astr. 2. 13). The pictorial representations of the 
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constellations, or most of them, passed over to Greece, 
as has been inferred from a number of boundarj- stones 
(see G. Thiele, Anlike Htmmclsbilder (iSgS), lo f.; F. J. 
Boll, Sphacra (1903), 201 f.). 

(7) I’hc Ram (Jipios). According to Pliny this name 
was first used by Clcostratus, but it may be Babylonian. 
It marked for Hipparchus the spring time. The story' is 
that it was the ram with the golden fleece which bore 
Phrixus and Hclle over the sea (whence ‘Hellespont’). 
It was sacrificed to Zeus, who placed it among the stars; 
the fleece was the object of the Argonauts’ quest. 

(8) The Bull, Tavpos, perhaps also a Babylonian 
name, is in the Greek legend the bull of thcEuropa-story. 

(9) The TteinSfAldviioi, Gcmim. They were variously 
identified as Castor and Pollux, Amphion and Zethus, 
Theseus and Heracles, Apollo and Heracles, Triptolcmus 
and lasion. The notion of them as Apollo and Heracles 
seems to go back to the time when the Greeks first 
became acquainted with the signs of the zodiac, and is 
supported by Ptolemy; they appear, however, in Baby- 
lonian texts as representations of the god Nirgal, tlie 
flaming summer-heat (Boll, 125), 

(10) The Crab, KdpKivos, Cancer, the fourth sign of 

the zodiac, was easy, from its appearance, to picture as a 
crab. An earlier name for it was oi'wv 'Asses’ 

Crib’ (sec Arat. 898 f.), representing a crib and two asses. 

(11) The Lion, Acaiv, Leo, the fifth sign, was associated 
with the hot harvest-season. Kugler identified it with the 
Babylonian Urguta (literally ‘Big Dog’). Greek legend 
made it the Nemcan lion killed by Heracles. 

(12) The Virgin, IJapOcvos, Virgo, the sixth sign, is 
represented with wings and holding an car of com 
(araxvs, spica). Aratus tells the story- that she was the 
daughter of Zeus and Themis and dispensed justice on 
the eartli, but, when men became vicious, she was trans- 
lated to heaven; hence the alternative name for the con- 
stellation, Aiio], Justice. She became, later, associated 
with the succeeding sign, the Scales, Zvyos, Libra; hence 
the treatment of Spica by Aratus as a separate constella- 
tion. Other names attached to the constellation from 
time to time were: Dcmctcr (because of her holding the 
car of com), Athena, Isis, Atargatis, Tycho (= Tv^ 
Ps.-Eratosth. Cat, 9), and Erigonc, daughter of Icanus 
or Icarus (Manilius 5. 251). 

(13) The Scales, Zvyos, Libra. The original Greek 

name was Clatcs (of the Scorpion). The idea of 

the Balance came later; it was suggested by the equality 
of night and dtiy at the equinox. 'I'hc Scales were at first 
represented as held in the claws of the Scorpion; later, 
separated from the Scorpion, they were pictured citlicr 
alone or as held by a female or male figure. 

(14) The Scorpion, ZKopnlos, seems to be of Baby- 
lonian origin. The Greek story is that it was sent by 
Artemis to kill Orion. 


(15) The Archer, To^o-njr, Sagittarius, was repre- 
sented sometimes ns a Centaur, sometimes as a creature 
with tivo feet, standing upright. Ps.-Eratosth. (Cnf. 28) 
says of him: ‘Most men call him a Centaur. Others 
dispute this, because he docs not appear to has'c Ibur 
legs, but st.ands upright and shoots with his bow. But 
none of the Centaurs used a bow. This (figure), tl:ough 
a man, has horse's feet, and, like Satyrs, a tad.’ 

( 1 6 ) nic Sea-Goat or Homed Goat, A lyontpior, Ceprt- 
comus, the tenth sign of the zodiac, is of B.abylonian 
origin. It is a Go.'.t-Fish, with the hc.ad of a goat and a 
fish-tail. Epimcnidcs idcnti.fied it w;th_ the Cretan goat 
vdiich brought up Zeus; others make it l’.m under the 
name Aegipan, Theogcncs caused it to be adopted as 
part of tj'.c Amts of Augustitt. ar.d_ it was pul on t.te 
banners of the Augustan legions (ThteV, 69). 

(17) Aquarius, ' Ycpoxdor, ssater-pourer. ‘ 1 he ntan ti'.a. 

holds the watering-pot' of the rhyme is repretented as 
pouring out svatcr from an u-mi s-arioutly as 

xo'Arir, or a-i'.rm, u-m. I.e;rer.dt identify :t 


sometimes with Dcuc.alion, sometimes svith Ganymede. 

(18) The Fishes, ’IxOve^, Pisces, twelfth sign of the 
zodiac, are tss-o stars of the tliird magnitude, one north 
and one south, tied together by 8ca/id or awheanor 
(Arat. 243, 245). The nonhem one was also called 
‘swallow-fish’ by the Clinldacans = ,YfAi 5 oria tx'fliJr, 
the other d rorcioj (schol. in Arat. '242, Boll 19G). 
The idea of this constellation came pcriiaps from the 
Water (vScop) of which Aratus made a separate constella- 
tion (Thiele 13), 

4. After the time of the Ionian philosophers and the 
recognition in Greece of the signs of the zodiac comes a 
period in the fifth century when the constellations (their 
observed positions, risings, and settings) were used by 
Melon, Euctemon, and lAemocritus for the purposes of 
the calendar (rrapamjy/iora) and weather-indications 
(tTticrqpamai). By the time of Eudoxus (first half of 4th 
c.) the follow’ing constellations were known and described 
in literature, with various legends attached. Wc take 
first those in the northern hemisphere. 

(19) Lyra, Avpa, containing the bright star Vega, is 
mentioned in connexion with the Twins. Apollo being 
one of the Twins, the association is appropriate, ns 
legend has it that Apollo presented the 1>tc to Orpheus. 
The Lyre was used by Democritus and Euctemon for 
calendar-making (Diels, Vorsohr.^ ii. 143); it was also of 
significance in the c.alcndar of Caesar (Plut. Caesar, 50). 

(20) The Sscan ("Opric, ‘Bird’, Olor, Cygnus), belong- 
ing, like the Eagle, lo tlie Milky Way, touches the northern 
tropic circle. Aratus (279) s.iys that its right wing 
stretches out to the right hand of Cepheus. Legend 
connects it with the story- of Lcda and the Swan. 

(21) The Eagle, Merer, Aquila, was used by Demo- 
critus (Diels, loc. cit.). According to the legend, Zeus 
used the Eagle to carrv Ganymede to Olympus. 

(22) The Dolphin, Ac^tfilr, Delphinus, known to Demo- 
critus (Diels, Vorsokr.’’ ii. 144), and used for the calendar 
by Euctemon and Eudoxus, was supposed to h.-ivc been 
placed in the heaven by Poseidon for having liclped lum 
towards his marriage to Amphitritc. 

(23) The Horse, ’Irtrror, Equus, a constellation on the 
equator with back southwards; according to Aratus 
(283) his head is touched by- the hand of the 'Yopoyoor, 
‘watcr-pourcr’, in the Catastrrismi and later he bcc,ime 
Pegasus. 

(24) TJic Croton (northern), Zre\'iai'Oi, Corona, is 
mentioned by- Aratus (71), next after the /iTner/rr (Hera- 
cles), as placed in the heaven to commemorate Ariadne; 
also used for the calendar by Euctemon. Its principal 
star. Gemma, is of the second magnitude. 

(25) The Charioteer, Th'loyor, Auriga, n constellation 
between the Twins, the Bull, and tlie north pole, was 
first conceived ns a man holding reins and driving n 
horsed chariot (Thicic 4. 2S; Boll lit); he .w-as then 
combined by astronomers with a .still older constellation, 
the goat, At^, Capella, with two kids {'Epid^nt), so that 
he airrics the former on his shoulder and tlie latter on 
ids left hand. I-cgcnd associates him witli IJcilerophon. 

(26) The Kneeler (6 A- yoydoiv) is described by 
Aratus as ‘like to a toiling man resting’ on one knee witli 
both arms raised, and the tip of his right foot on the 
head of the Dragon. I le is represented as I fersdes, with 
a dub in his ri;;ht I-.and and the lion's skin on f li*. k ft arm, 
in his fight with the Dragon sshieh svaiched the Garden 
of the Hcspcridet. Others identified iii.-n srith Thcieuj, 
Ixion, Pfonteth.eus, etc. 

(27) The Srr;.r»t-ho!Jfr CO f tnix-it, terper'.taTiiis^h.'i'.ds 

a rerpei'.t in lit* ht-tdii. Ills bead it ne.tr and opp'-t-’c to 
the Kneeler; be t< nl-nve the Sder.tuje.l h-/ 

Ib.-Eratr.sth. Cat. 20 ■.'•ilh .Ast’rpius, sr.d so sei'h 

'Yyiftrs. 

{z'>) Tlie Dragon, JpiKi.r.-, Druro. p.s!---s in sr.d f.-it 
enc’C'ting the Hears in cods turr-ed 1 st 

12-1 Et fi.-a: marked ih.e r.anh p-vle; its fe-ad is un-der the 
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foot of the Kneeler (Heracles). It was variously identi- 
fied with the dragon killed by Cadmus, the dragon which 
watched over the Garden of the Hesperides, or the 
Python killed by Apollo. 

(29) Cassiopeia (earlier spelling Cassiepeia), a group 
of stars represented (a) by Aratus (192-3) as in the form 
of a key, (6) as a queen sitting on a throne with arms 
uplifted as if in agony about her daughter Andromeda. 
In another picture she is shown chained to two trees. 

(30) Andromeda is represented by Aratus (203) as 
having her hands bound, agreeably to the story (cf. Eur. 
fr. 124 N.). 

(31) Perseus is pictured running, imclothed save for a 
chlamys, with a sword in his right hand, wings on his 
feet, and Medusa’s head in his left hand. Aratus (249- 
50) does not mention the Gorgon’s head. The constella- 
tion includes Algol (of the second magnitude). 

(32) Cepheus, husband of Cassiopeia and father of 
Andromeda. His position in the heavens is described by 
Eudoxus (ap.Hipparch. in Aral. i. 2. ii) and Aratus (179 
f.). His upraised right hand touches the Swan’s right 
wing; his feet are just below the tail of the Little Bear. 

(33) The Arrow (’Otoror, Sagitta) is under the Eagle. 
It is supposed to represent the arrow with which Heracles 
killed the Eagle gnawing the liver of Prometheus. 

(34) The Triangle (called A eXroiTov, Arat. 23 3) is below 
Andromeda, between her and the Ram (Eudoxus ap. 
Hipparch. in Arat. i. 2. 13). 

The southern constellations are the following: 

(35) Cetus {Krjros, the Sea-Monster or Whale), repre- 
sented as the Sea-Monster sent to kill Andromeda, is 
some distance south of her and Perseus. Its head is on 
the equator, near to the feet of the Ram (cf. Arat. 354). 
It is said to occupy more space in the heavens than any 
other constellation. 

(36) The Eridanus (or UoTapos, River), alternatively 
called Ocoanus and by some identified with the Nile. 
Eudoxus described it as Uoraiios, starting from the left 
foot of Orion and lying below the Cetus (Hipparch. in 
Arat. 1. 8. 6). The legend connects it with Phaethon 
who fell into it when struck by Zeus with a thunderbolt. 
Later combined with uScop from Aquarius (Boll, 136-8). 

(37) The Hare {Aayojos, Lepus), a constellation de- 
scribed as under the feet of Orion and pursued by the 
Great Dog (Sirius) behind it (Arat. 338). 

(38) The Great Dog, Kvmv, Canis Major. Its feet lie, 
like the bend of the river Eridanus, on the southern tropic 
(Eudoxus ap. Hipparch. in Arat. i. 10. 37). The bright 
star of the constellation, Sirius, was known to the Egypt- 
ians, who began their year from the day after the early 
morning rising of Sirius, which also marked the rising 
of the Nile. 

(39) Procyon, UpoKvwv, Antecanis, the Little Dog, was 
called Procyon because its morning rising is just before 
that of Sirius, its position being a little more to the 
north (schol. in Arat. 450. It is just under the Twins. 
Cf. Hipparch. in Arat. 2. 2. 13. etc.) 

(40) Argo, ’Apyu), is described by Aratus (349-30), 
as being marked by stars only in the half of the ship from 
the mast to the stem. Hipparchus objects to this part 
of the description. Argo’s position is near the hind legs 
and the tail of the Great Dog. 

(41) 'The Southern Fish CIx^vs Nortos, Piscis Australis) 
is described by Aratus (386-8) as being under the Sea- 
Goat {AlyoKepdis) and turned towards the Cetus. It 
receives the water poured out by Aquarius. It is alter- 
natively called the Great Fish (schol. in Arat.). 

(42) The Water-Snake I’YSpa Arat. 444, 519; "YSpas 
Hipparch. in Arat. 1. 11. 9). Its head reaches the middle 
of the Crab, its coils are below the Lion and its tail above 
the Centaur. On its coils respectively are the Bowl 
(ivpanjp) and the Raven {K6pa^. It was identified ■with 

, the Hydra killed by Heracles (schol. in Arat. 443). The 
scholium also has the story that the Raven is a sea'ant 


of Apollo who was sent to fetch a cup of pure water for 
a sacrifice; the servant found a fig-tree on the way and 
waited for the figs to ripen; ultimately he carried back to 
Apollo a snake and the cup, saying that the snake had 
prevented him from drawing the water from the spring. 

(43) The Centaur (Kevravpos) contains one star of 
the first and five of the second magnitude. According to 
Eudoxus (ap. Hipparch. in Arat. i. 2. 20) and Aratus (501- 
3) its back is along the winter tropic, like the Argo and the 
middle of the Scorpion; Aratus says (437-8) that the 
part like a man is under the Scorpion and the hinder 
(equine) part under the Claws. Hipparch. in Arat. i. 8. 
19-23, correcting this, says that it is almost wholly under 
Virgo except for the right shoulder, right hand, and fore- 
legs, which are partly under the Claws. In his left hand 
he is supposed to hold a thyrsus, and a hare dependent; 
on his right lies an animal (Qrjplov) which has been 
differently understood as a dog or a wolf or a panther 
(Boll, 143-8). 

(44) The Altar (Cur^piov, Ara) is in front of the 
fore-feet of the Archer (between them and the fore-feet 
of the Centaur). Aratus uses the name Ovr-qpiov (403), 
Eudoxus and Hipparchus Bupiarripiov (Hipparch. in 
Arat. I. 8. 14; ii. 9, etc.); so Ptolemy. 

(45) The Southern Crown, Erljyavos vorios, is under 
the feet of the Archer. It is probably identical with the 
nameless stars Sivcorol kvkXw in Aratus (400). The name 
Erejiavos is later than Hipparchus but is used by 
Geminus and Ptolemy. Alternative names, according to 
schol. in Arat. are OupavioKos, Prometheus, wheel of 
Ixion (’/|toroj Tpo;^d?). Others again call it TrXoiov 
(Boll, ISO). 

5. We may assume that Eudoxus gives in his works 
on observational astronomy, entitled Phaenomena and 
the Mirror (jEvompov) respectively, a description of all 
the constellations known in his time. According to 
Hipparchus {In Arati et Eudoxi phaenomena i. 2. 2) the 
books were separate works, though they agreed in all 
but a few particulars. Hipparchus quotes freely from 
both. The Mirror may have been the earlier work and 
the Phaenomena an improved edition of it. The poem 
of Aratus, Phaenomena, was a popular version of Eudoxus 
so far at least as lines 19-732 are concerned. The com- 
mentary of Hipparchus gives three names which do not 
appear in Aratus: Tlponovs (= t; of the Twins). In a 
text from Teucros a variant TpLnovs occurs (as to this 
see Boll, 126!.); UpoTpvyrfrrjp, Vindemiatrix, herald 
of the vintage = e of Virgo; Canopus, omitted in Aratus, 
according to schol., because not visible in Greece, = o 
of Argo: on this see Hipparch. in Arat. i. 11. 7. Called 
the ‘pilot of Menelaus’. 

6. Geminus {Eloayaiyfj els rd <fiaiv6p.eva, c. 3) gives a 
list of the constellations, which he divides into three 
classes, those in the 2odiac and those to the north and 
south of it respectively. The list does not differ sub- 
stantially from that given above, but Geminus mentions 
separately the following stars : 

The Crib {^dnoj ) ; two Asses {’'Orot ) : as to these see 
under Crab (ro) above : EiapSia Aeovros’(the Heart of the 
Lion, Cor Leonis, which Hipparchus calls 6 iv Tg KapSla 
Tov XcovTOs), with the alternative name BaoiXloKos, 
Regulus; Alvoi, Bands, between the two fishes in the 
constellation of that name, and Etn>Seaii6s, Knot (see 
Fislws (18) above) ; “Otjns, the Snake held by Ophiuchus; 
npoTopyj ''Ittttov Kad’ ’'Imrapxov — Equuleus, Little Horse 
(apparently Hipparchus' has not the name, but Ptolemy 
has); OvpaoXoyxos, Thyrsus-staff, which according to 
Hipparchus ‘the Centaur wields’ ; 'Yhwp, the water from 
Aquarius (see Eridanus (36) above) ; KrjpvKiov koO' "Itt- 
Trapxov, 'Herald's staff, according to Hipparchus'(= Cadu- 
cous), mentioned by 'Valens as held in Orion’s left hand 
(not Greek but Egyptian in origin. Boll, 134, 167 f.); 
Fopyovtov, the Gorgon’s Head, ‘at the end of Perseus’ 
right hand’; ‘the small stars close together at the end of 
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t hand arc made into the "ApTrq (Sickle)’; 
oKafios, Coma Berenices, so called by the 
inomer Conon in honour of Berenice and 
the poem of Callimachus : Ptolemy {Aim. 
is last constellation FIXoKapos simply. 

Iky TVay, FaXa^las kvkXos, is described by 
as ‘that wheel with glaring eyes all round 
call Milk*. Democritus was the first to 
t it consisted of stars packed very closely 
le name arose out of the legend of Hera’s 
ras spilt when she refused the breast to the 
es. Popularly and poetically it was variously 
he tvay to tlie Home of the Gods, the one- 
if the sun, PhaGthon’s course, the souls' 
e, etc. 

:hus made a catalogue of 850 stars or more. 
It. bks. 7-8) has one of 1,022 stars grouped 
istellations. It may be noted that Ptolemy 
Id name XriXai, Claws, for the Scales. He 
e stars which have not hitherto been men- 
ntares in the Scorpion, (b) Antinous, a group 
classified under the Eagle. On the other 
ly does not mention the Xdpires (Graces ) — 
ion (i) above. 

Dsitions of the various constellations and 
leavens were shown on globes or ‘spheres’ 
poTtoua of Archimedes). Even Thales and 
: are credited by the Doxographi with the 
of such globes. Eudoxus is certain to have 
lad Hipparchus ; and Ptolemy must have had 
ne copy of it (see Aim. bk. 8 c. i ad fin., 
it. ch. 2). The globe on the shoulders of the 
e in the Naples Museum represents such a 
attributed to a date not later than A.D. 150. 
constellations witli the principal great circles 
inly sphere, but not individual stars; the 
he constellations show that the artist avoided 
of Aratus pointed out by Hipparchus ; he was 
ladc use, of Hipparchus’ corrections. A frag- 
milar globe of blue marble is preserved in 
;uscum(No. 1050 a); this has separate stars 
low colour within tlie contour of the figures 
the constellations. 

the time of Alexander the Great an astro- 
of view becomes more and more dominant 
ical works, and there is more admixture of 
id Babylonian with Greek elements. Dis- 
es Sphacra graccanica and Sphacra harbarica 
he first time in Latin works by P. Nigidius 
IS bearing these titles, a few fragments of 
ircservcd; the Sphacra barbarica gave the 
lounts of the fixed stars and legends connected 
perhaps also the Babylonian. But Nigidius 
Jreck sources. One of these may be Asclcpi- 
rlcia (ist c. B.C.); Tcucros ‘the Babylonian’ 
and Antiochus (perhaps 3rd c. A.D.) were 
.vith the Sphacra barbarica (see Boll, Sphana 
us (q.v., 3rd c. B.c.) and Nechepso-Petosiris 
160 B.C.) may also have been intermediaries 
1 and Eg>’pt respectively. Astrology among 
was represented by Manilius and Firmicus 
qq.v.); tlie latter follows Manilius closely, 
13 his authorities a certain Abraham and 

'cucros and Antiochus Egyptian influence is 
i ; ihcv have nltcmativc Egyptian names for 
istellations, such as the following; Tvdwv, 
he Great Bear, Osiris >=>= Orion, Amthis (in 
.vith the Osiris-Orion group), 7 m, a seated 
ng or feeding her son Homs, hwoKcpaXo^ 
o constellations were so called, one of them 
g-bcaikd .dge, see Boll, at 8 f., etc.), Tavpn~ 
.ciroy, ‘Bull-headed BoOtes’, with a plough 
>). ^ T- H. 


CONSTITUTIONES, the generic name for legislative 
enactments by Roman emperors, which were made in 
different forms. In the first place the emperors possessed 
the ediccttdi like all higher magistrates (sec edictum) ; 
imperial edicta were issued for enactments of a general 
character (cf. Augustus’ edicts from Gyrene, Caracalla’s 
edict on citiaenship), to a less extent for law reforms. 
This purpose was better served by decreta (decisions in 
civil or criminal trials passed by the emperor) and 
rcscripta (imperial decisions upon special points of laiv, 
in answer both to petitions, libelli, addressed to him by 
a litigant, and to the inquiry of a judicial official in 
complicated cases, relationes). The rescripta were also 
called episltilae, when directed in the form of a letter to 
the inquiring official or subscriptioncs when written on the 
libcllus itself and signed by the emperor. These forms of 
constitutions gave occasion to legislative innovations, for 
their statements of law exceeded often the sphere of mere 
interpretation of existing law and laid down new legal 
rules which, though issued in particular cases, bec-nme 
authoritative and binding for all, as coming from the 
emperor himself. Another type of conslitulioncs was 
the imperial instructions given to officials, especially to 
provincial governors, mandata, which were more con- 
cerned with administrative matters. Exceptionally they 
touched civil law, c.g. in dealing witli legal relations 
marriage, wills) of military persons. An excerpt of a 
liber mandatorum is preserved on a papyras (BGU v. i) 
known as Gnomon of the Idios Logos (a high official of 
the financial administration in Egypt). 

The constitutional basis of the emperor’s legislative 
power was at the beginning of the Principatc not quite 
clear, apart from cdicta as expressions of liis magisterial 
imperium (proconstdare). The first emperors used there- 
fore to give effect to their legislative intentions by means 
of the Senate, before whom they pronounced personally 
(oralio) or by a quaestor their motion for approval by the 
senators. The resolution of the Senate bec.ame later a 
mere formality, so that an imperial oratio was simply a 
kind of publication of an imperial law. And generally 
the constitutions were soon recognized os having the 
force of law (Icgis uieem [uigorem) opiinent). The in- 
numerable quotations of imperial rescripts in the works 
of the classical jurists excerpted for the Digest show how 
productive was this activity of the emperors in the times 
of the Antonines and their successors. Some titles of the 
Digest, especially those which deal with criminal law and 
procedure, abound in mentions of imperial constitutions. 
From the time of Diocletian and Constantine the legis- 
lative power of the emperors was unlimited : they issued 
directly general enactments (leges generates), laying down 
new legal rules with unrestricted validity. For collec- 
tions of constitutions, see codex. 

For bibtioKtaphy see under lAW ANT) raocnjunE, rosLU.’, 5 j (icxt- 
books on the Sources of Itomsn Law). A. D. 

CONSUL, the supreme civil and military m.a.gistratc of 
Rome under the Republic. TTic etymology of the word 
consul is uncertain: it has variously been derived from 
aim-esse (Nicbuhr)i from cum-salire (Mommsen), and 
from consvlcre (Dc Sanctis). In any case it was not the 
original designation of the chief magistrates. It is proved 
by Livy (3. 15. tz), and by the Greek translation of their 
title (crrpartjYos or csrpa-rqyos vnaros), that they were 
in the first instance called ‘practorc“s’. This name (from 
frrae-ire, to march ahead) and its Greek equivalent 
emphasize the milit-try character of the magist.'-acy. The 
name of ‘consul’ came into use before 366 B.c,, for by 
this date the title /•rorfor was reserved for another m.igis- 
trate, the praetor tabantit (see PresEroa). 

Acco.-ding to the traditional account, which lias the 
support of tlie fatti (q.v.), the licad magistrates were two 
in number from the be,gir.n!ng. An alsc.-native theory 
(propounded by Dc Sanctis, Siaria dri Ho—.ar.i i. .503 IT.) 
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msiintains that the original board consisted of three 
praetores (probably the military commanders of the three 
original tribes), of whom two took special charge of 
military functions, while the third praetor <^scharged 
civilian duties ; by 366 the board had been split into two 
separate offices, that of the ‘consuls’ (as the military 
commanders came to be called), and that of the praetor 
urbanus (who retained the older title with the distinctive 
epithet urbanus). In 367 B.c. the Licinian law opened the 
consulship to the plebeians. The law, often violated by 
the patricians, was confirmed by a plebiscite in 312 B.c., 
by which representatives of the two orders shared the 
consulship until 172, when for the first time tv\'o plebeian 
consuls were elected. 

Throughout the Republic candidates for the consulship 
were elected by the people in the comitia centuriata, but, 
as they were proposed by the senators from their own 
ranks, liberty of voting was greatly restricted. It disap- 
peared tmder the' Empire when the comitia centuriata 
was suppressed and the emperors either recommended 
the candidates or themselves assumed the consulship. 
Under the Republic the consuls entered office on 15 
March (after 153 b.c. on 1 January) and retained it for 
a whole year; under the Empire they retained it from 
two to four months only. Consequently, while Repub- 
lican consuls, except st^ecti (that is, appointed in case 
of the death, illness, or resignation of a consul), both 
gave their names to the year, despite differences of rank 
arising from their age (collega maior) or the polling 
{collega prior). Imperial consuls did so only if they entered 
office on I January {consules ordinarii, to be distinguished 
from their successors consules suffecti). A further distinc- 
tion depended on whether Imperial consuls were single or 
married, and the number of their children. Moreover, 
the emperors often appointed themselves or their rela- 
tives and prot^gds consuls, entirely disregarding the legal 
age limits, which had been carefully fixed in 180 b.c. by 
the Lex Villia Annalis. In the age of Cicero no one under 
forty could be elected consul ; under the Empire children 
were invested with the office, which was conferred upon 
Honorius at birth. But the consulship survived in the 
■Western Roman Empire imtil a.d. 534. 

Mommsen, Itom. Staatsr,, ii’. i. 74 ff.; G. De Sanctis, Star, d, 
Rom. i. 403 ff. (cf. Riv. Fit. 1929, 1 ff.); B. KUbler, PIV s.v.; M. 
HoUeaux, ZrpatTjyor toraroy (1918). P. T. 

CONSUS, a Roman god whose festivals (Consualia) 
were on 19 Aug. and 15 Dec., possibly in connexion 
with the ending respectively of the harvest and the 
autumn sowing. He seems connected with Ops (q.v.), 
by the dates of his festivals. The most reasonable ex- 
planation of his name is that it is connected with condere 
and he is the god of the store-bin or other receptacle for 
the garnered grain. This, as com was often stored under- 
ground, may account for his subterranean altar in the 
Circus Maximus, uncovered only on his festival days 
(Varro Ling. 6. 20; Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 2. 31.2); for its 
alleged inscription (Tert. De Sped. 5) see v. Blumenthal 
and Rose in ARW xxxiii. 384; xxxiv. in. The ancients 
commonly supposed his name to have something to do 
with consiliton (Dion. Hal., ibid. 3) or, because Ws altar 
lay in the Circus, identified him with Poseidon Hippios 
(Livy I. 9. 6). He had also a temple on the Aventine, 
probably vowed or dedicated by L. Papirius Cursor 
about 272 B.c. (see Platner-Ashby, 141). His character- 
istic offering was first-fruits (Dion. Hal. ibid.). Horses 
and asses were garlanded and rested on his festival (Plut. 
Quaesi. Rom. 48, whereon see Rose). Whether he was 
originally honoured with circus games is doubtful. H. J. R. 

CONTAMINATIO, ‘spoiling’. Terence’s enemies 
accused him of ‘contaminating’ his originals; he replies 
that he would rather imitate the ‘carelessness’ of Naevius, 
Plautus, and Ennius than the ‘dull laboriousness’ of his 


rivals. The only liberty to which he confesses is that he 
has sometimes borrowed from a second Greek original. 
Modem scholars consequently assume that contaminatio 
could mean ‘blending of originals’, and that this is the 
procedure which Terence attributes to Naevius and 
others. Of the countless attempts to discover traces of 
‘blending’ in Plautus only three are recognized as success- 
ful by P. Enk (Rev. Phil. 1938, iv; cf. G. Michaut, Plaute 
ii. 239 ff.). But I. Waltz (Rev. Et. Lat. 1938, ii) argues 
that even in Terence’s prologues contaminare means 
simply ‘spoil’. The charge against Terence would, then, 
be that his translations were not faithful ; and this charge, 
as he says, could be brought against earlier dramatists 
also. He glosses over the fact that his alterations differed 
from those made by earlier dramatists in being deliberate ; 
but surely in speaking of their ‘carelessness’ he absolves 
them from any suspicion of so delicate a procedure as the 
blending of originals. 

W. Beare, ‘Contamination in Plautus and Terence’, Rev. Phil. 
xiv (1940}. W. B. 

CONTIO (conventid) was a public gathering which even 
non-citizens, though illegally, used to attend. It was 
summoned by a magistrate or priest, either as a prelimi- 
nary to legislation, in which case the measures to be 
passed were announced, or as a political assembly, called 
to discuss questions of public moment or the programmes 
of the political leaders. A magistrate could cancel a 
meeting summoned by an inferior (contionem avocare), 
and a tribune could veto or adjourn it (intercessio and 
obnuntiatio). The right of addressing the audience (con- 
tionem dare) depended on the will of the president who, 
addressed the assembly from the platform (ex superiore 
loco), while the debaters spoke ex inferiore loco. The 
meetings generally took place near the rostra, in day- 
time, on dies fasti. As the kings had done, so the emperors 
alone summoned the meetings to address the people in 
solemn circumstances. 

Mommsen, Rom. Staatsr. if. i9iff.; W. Liebennm, PW iv. 
1149 ff.; G. W. Botsford, The Roman Assemblies (1909), 139 ff.; 
A. H. J. Grecnidge, Roman Public Life (2911), 158 ff. P. T. 

CONTRACT, ROMAN LAW OF. For the earliest 
forms of binding by agreement, see nexum, stipulatio. 
The developed Roman law embraced a whole system of 
obligations arising from a free agreement (conventio, 
obligatio ; contractus, which did not become common as a 
technical term until the 2nd c. a.d., signified agreements 
recognized by ius civile as actionable). The extension 
and consolidation of actiones for protecting contractual 
obligations were supported in a large measure by the 
praetorian law of the late Republic. The classical Roman 
law did not elaborate any general conception of contract 
as a binding agreement; it recognized only some typical 
circumstances which, by agreement of the parties, pro- 
duced one-sided or reciprocal obligations. According to 
a classification of Gains (3. 89), repeated by Justinian 
(Inst, 3.13. 2), four groups of contracts were distinguished 
according to the specific instrument employed for creat- 
ing an obligation: (a) res,, an actual handing, over of a 
thing to the future debtor; (6) verba, a solemn declaration 
(stipulatio, q.v., dotis dictio, see marriage); (c) litterae, 
written entries in the account books of the creditor; 
(d) consensus, where a mere consent sufficed for a valid 
agreement. 'The informal real contracts (a) were: (i) 
mutuum, a loan of money or natural products (e.g. com), 
obligating the debtor to return the sum loaned or an 
equivalent in quantity, kind, and quality of the products 
received for consumption. The payment of interest 
(with a maximum of 12 per cent., reduced by Justinian 
to 4 per cent.) required a speeial agreement; (2) com- 
modatum, a gratuitous loan of an object for use, to be 
returned by the borrower after the agreed time; (3) 
deposilum, gratuitous custody of another’s property 
without any right of use or other profit for the depositee. 
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who was obliged to return the object to the depositor on 
demand; {^fiducia, a pledge (ree secuhity). Under the 
group of consensual contracts (d) w’cre included; (i) 
emptio-vendilio, sale. This contract is effected when the 
parties have agreed on the object of sale and its price 
(estimated in money) : henceforth the risk of the deprecia- 
tion or destruction of the object sold passes to tlie buyer, 
and damage caused by accident falls upon him; on the 
other hand, he has the benefit of any increase in its 
value. The vendor was obliged to surrender to the buyer 
exclusive possession of the object sold, and to guarantee 
him against a third person’s claims; he was also respon- 
sible for latent defects in the object. Special rules for the 
sale of slaves and beasts were introduced by the acdilcs’ 
edict. (2) Hire (Jocatio-canductio), of a movable or im- 
movable object, of services (operae), except certain liberal 
arts, or an undertaljing to perform a piece of work (opus). 
(3) Mandatum, an undertaking to perform a gratuitous 
service for smothzT (mandator) on his request. (4) Sodetas, 
when tsvo or more persons contribute capital or labour, 
or even an entire property (as when an undivided inheri- 
tance tvas enjoyed in common by the coheirs, consortium), 
to be exploited for a common purpose. Profits and losses 
were divided between all partners (sodi) according to their 
shares in the union. The consensual and real contracts 
created rights and obligations which were mostly of 
rcdprocal character, and would vary more particularly in 
regard to the liability of the debtor for failure to safe- 
guard the object entrusted to him (responsibility for 
custodia, dolus, culpa). The bilateral character of con- 
tractual obligations (apart from mutuum and the verbal 
contracts, which affected unilateral duties) gave occasion 
to a whole system of actioncs, called generally by the name 
of the contract itself (actio depositi, commodati, ernpti, 
venditi, locati, conducti, mandati, pro sodo). Sometimes 
special actions were introduced for a particular liability 
(as for secret defects in the sale). The action against a 
debtor in a case of mutuum was condictio. For agreements 
which did not fall within the above-mentioned types of 
recognized contracts the magistrate could grant an 
exceptional protection by an action called in factum. 
Later post-classical constructions extended the sphere 
of uch reciprocal agreements not falling within the 
named contracts (and called therefore by the modern 
theory ‘innominate’), and endowed them with legal pro- 
tection (actio pracscriptis verbis), if one party had per- 
formed his duties according to the agreement. 

See the text-books mentioned under law and rnocEDunn, boman’, 
§ P. Dc Frsncjsci, Synallaffma \ P. Donfantc, 

Smtti puridict ii. S. Riccobono, Siuai JUon/anti ii (i93o)» Corso ct 
diritto romano: Stipidationes, contractuSt pacia (i935)« V. AmnRjo- 
RuiSj Risponsahilitd contTattuale* (i 933 )* ColHnct, Lov QuarUr^ 
Uevitxc 1932. ^ 

CONTROVERSIA, the more adv.Tnccd fomi of dc- 
clamatio (q.v.), is best illustrated in the collection by the 
elder Seneca (q.v.), tvIio recorded the treatment of debat- 
able themes by tlie cliief speakers of his day. He mentions 
controversiac as a recent term for Cicero’s causae 
(Controv. i praef. 12). The debate was on some disput- 
able point of law, usually fictitious and unreal, though as 
an exercise it was designed to equip for practice in law 
courts. The figures include pirate chiefs with or without 
a susceptible daughter, tyrants, mutilators of exposed 
cliildrcn, poisoners, fathers implacably disinheriting 
sons. Unlikelihood of theme favoured imagination and 
ingenuity of argument, but served to make die exercise 
too echolastic to be serviceably forensic.^ Many cok- 
trofCTsiae look like novels in brief, and might be fitted 
tvith such titles ns ‘The young man with a kind hewt 
who svns tivice disinherited’, ‘The Vestal Virgin who 
wrote love-poetry’, ‘Th.c strange case of a sori and step- 
son indistinguishable in lool»’. Neat sententwe for and 
against .arc freely introduced; the skclctpn statcmcrit of 
legal points involved comes in tlie divtsio’, and eoiorcs 
IMS I 


(q.v.), or arguments professing to illumine motives, are 
quoted by Seneca from contemporary rhetors. It is sur- 
prising how much can be said to defend or condemn 
persons arraigned under the imaginary laws winch are 
cited. The value of Seneca’s collection lies partly in its 
illustration of the cleverly pointed sentcntiaewhich entered 
so inextricably into Silver Latin literature, and partly in 
its picture of the manner of argument adopted by con- 
temporary speakers. Their straining after rhetorical 
effect and their use of far-fetched arguments or foolish 
colores are not spared by Seneca (e.g. Controv. 7. 5. 10; 
9. 2. 27 ; 10 praef. 10). See education, III. 3. J. W. D. 

CONT UBERNIUM (from tabema), (i) the common 
life of soldiers occupying the same quarters; (2) any 
companionship; (3) the living together of slaves as 
husband and wife. Slaves could not contract iustae 
nuptiae (see MAnniACE, l.aw of), but from early times a 
slave was allowed to marry a slave woman of the familia, 
and family life was increasingly recognized in practice 
and in law (Dig. 33. 7. 12. 7 rules that a testator could 
not will the separation of parents and children); litera- 
ture, inscriptions, and law-books use maritus, uxor, 
coniunx instead of contubcmalis, and show that an un- 
broken family life could generally be counted on. 

For bibliography, see slaves. R. H. B. 

CONUBIUM, sec COMMEHCIOM. 

CONVENTUS, a word used in ttvo main senses: (i) 
administrative divisions of a province, in the leading 
city of each of wluch justice was administered (convenlus 
iuridicus, in the eastern provinces diocccsis). These areas 
were determined by the Lex Provindac, and often cut 
across pre-existing divisions. They developed some 
independence, and in the Principate sometimes had their 
own priests of the imperial cult (JLS 6931-2). (2) 
Associations of Roman citizens resident in provincial 
centres (conventus dvium Romanorum). In the Republic 
(notably at Delos) they included non-enfranchised 
Italians as well as citizens proper. They are found only 
in places where citizenship was rare, and thus disappear 
early in the Principate from the romanized Western 
provinces; they are unknown in coloniae and munidpia. 
At this period in such provinces as Ractia, Aquitania, 
and Lugdunensis, their members were drawn from all 
over the province. Their organization resembled that of 
collegia (see CLuns, rom.an). Under the Republic they 
elected magislri, wlio were often associated with a 
religious cult. In tlie Principate tlieir president was 
normally a aerator dvium Romasiorum, probably chosen 
by themselves. The conventus took part in tlie worship 
of tlie emperors, and priests of particular emperors arc 
found among their members (JLS iii. i. 587). G- H. S. 

CONVERSION, abandonment, more or less sudden, 
of one way of living in favour of another, a genuine 
phenomenon and occ.is!onaUy testified to in antiquity. 
The most famous case is that of the young rake Polemon, 
who strayed into Xcnocratcs’ lecture-room and was so 
impressed by his discourse on temperance that he turned 
philosopher (Diog. Laert. 4, 16). Horace professes 
(Carm. i. 34) to have been converted from matcri.ili5rn 
by thunder from a clear sk-j-, which at least shows tiiat 
such a tiling w.ns supposed possible. But religious 
conversion, i.c. the abandonment of one religion for 
another, did not take place under polytheism; a believer 
in certain gods would not cease to believe in them because 
he was attracted to and became a devotee of anotlier. 

A m>'Steo’‘<-‘nh might attract a man to a religious life 
ns a monastic order does to-day, but that again is not 
abandonment of former beliefs. Only Judaism and 
Christianity produced conversions in this sense. 

A. D. Nock. Cosr>fr«;i (1933), tnJ in A’;r>VuV Frexs Jci^ph !>:!- 
fer dTte't-xtrf iCj ff., also foitbccs=i,-.g in, 'Cccvmitt' Jn 

RtizFtx./. x’rJ. u. Christ. H. J, It- 
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COPA, see appendix vergiliana. 

COPAliS, a lake, now drained, which in early days 
covered most of the west plain of Boeotia. It took its 
name from Copae on its north side. The swallow-holes 
on its east side were cleared and enlarged, and canals dug 
north and south to lead the Cephissus and other streams 
to them round the edge of the plain. Shafts for rmcom- 
pleted txinnels were also bored on the low hills in the 
north-east corner and betn'een Copais and Lake Hylice 
on the east. The drainage works were usually ascribed 
to the Minyans of Orchomenus ; to the Mycenaean period 
belongs the fortress of Gla, on what afterwards became 
an island in the lake. The outlets were said to have been 
blocked by the Theban hero Heracles: perhaps the 
Thebans stopped them during their wars against Orcho- 
menus. In classical times, in spite of attempts to drain 
it, the lake was always swampy, and famous for eels 
(Ar. Ach. 880 ff.). 

E. J. A. Kenny, Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology 1935, 
189 ff.; U. Kahrstedt, Arch. Ana. 1937, i ff. T. J. D. 

COPTUS (mod. Kejt), on the right bank of the Nile, 
was a station on a well-equipped camel-track through 
the desert to Berenice on the Red Sea. This route 
became the principal link between the Mediterranean 
and Eastern waters. It was developed by Augustus; in 
the third century it temporarily fell into the hands of the 
native Blemmyes and was almost destroyed by Diocletian 
(a.d. 292), but recovered and maintained itself in the 
Byzantine Age. Part of a customs tariff survives on a 
papyrus from Coptus. 

Warmington, Indian Commerce, 6ff., 14-16, so~t, 104-5; Kees, 
PIKs.v. ‘Koptos*. E.H.W. 

CORAX of Syracuse (sth c. b.c.) wrote the first manual 
on rhetoric, based on legal practices in Sicily after the 
Fall of the Tyrants (Arist. Rliet. 2. 24 ; Cic. Brut. 46). It 
dealt with forensic oratory, defined rhetoric as an art of 
persuasion, advocated the use of probable (cIkos) argu- 
ments, and prescribed three sections (irpooqxiov, dyait'es, 
cjitAoyos) for every speech. j. W. H. A. 

CORBILO (mod. Corsep?, CoronY), a town of the Veneti 
on the Loire, to which British tin was shipped for con- 
veyance across Gaul to the Mediterranean coast. The 
transit across Gaul was made in thirty days. Scipio 
Aemilianus (c. 135 b.c.) met traders from Corbilo at 
Massilia or Narbo, but failed to extract information about 
Britain from them. 

Stiabo 4. 190; Diod. 5. 22; Cary, JHS 1924, 172 ff E. H. W. 

CORBULO, Gnaeus Domitius, son of the consul stiff. 
of A.D. 39, was consul stiff, (year unknown). In 47 as legate 
of Germania Inferior he successfully fought? against the 
Chauci led by Gannascus, but was not allowed by 
Claudius to go farther. A strict disciplinarian, he made 
his troops dig a canal between the Meuse and Rhine. 
Proconsul of Asia under Claudius, he was entrusted as a 
Icgatus of Cappadocia and Galatia with the command 
against Parthia in the war about the control of Armenia, 
which broke out after Nero’s accession, but which started 
in earnest only in 58, when Corbulo had reorganized the 
Roman army in the East. He captured Artaxata and 
Tig^ocerta, installed Tigranes as king of Armenia, and 
received the governorship of Syria. But Tigranes was 
driven out of Armenia, the war was renewed in 61, and 
at Corbulo’s request a separate general, Caesennius 
Pactus (q.v.), was sent to Armenia. After Paetus’ defeat, 
Corbulo obtained in 63 a maius imperium, restored 
Roman prestige, and concluded a durable agreement 
with Parthia: Tiridates, the Parthian nominee to the 
throne of Armenia, admitted a Roman protectorate. 
Corbulo probably did not abuse his popularity, but his 
son-in-law Vinidanus (q.v.) conspired. In 67 Nero 
invited Corbulo to Greece and compelled liim to commit 


suicide. His daughter Domitia Longina became wife of 
Domitian in 70. It was the homage of the new dynasty 
to the name and influence of the greatest general of his 
time. The account of his achievements in Tacitus (Ann. 
bks. 12-15) and Dio Cassius (bks. 60-3) derives ulti- 
mately to a great extent from Corbulo’s own memoirs. 

Stein, PW, Suppl. iii. 394; M. Hammond, Harv. Stud. 1934, 
8i; J. G. C. Anderson, CAH x. 758, 880. Portrait: F. Poulsen, Rev. 
Arch. 1932, 48. A. M. 

CORCYRA (KepKvpa), modern Corfu, the northernmost 
and most important of the Ionian islands. It owed its 
prosperity in part to its fertile soil, but especially to 
its situation at the starting-point of two main Greek trade- 
routes, along the coast of Illyria, and across the Adriatic 
to Italy and Sicily. It was popularly identified with the 
Phaeacia of the Odyssey. Its first Greek settlers came 
from Eretria (Plut. Quaest. Graec. ii; c. 700 B.c.?); but 
these were supplanted, perhaps after the first Greek naval 
battle, traditionally dated 664 B.c. (Thuc. i. 13), by the 
Corinthians. It shared with Corinth the foimdation of 
Epidamnus (q.v.), and perhaps of other colonies in 
Illyria; but it resented the dominion of the tyrant 
Periander, and after his death it became a competitor of 
Corinth in Adriatic waters. Pursuing a policy of isola- 
tion, it stood out of the Persian Wars ; but in 435 it was 
drawn into open hostility against Corinth, in consequence 
of a scramble for the control of Epidamnus, and to 
escape defeat it sought an alliance with Athens (433), 
which it renewed several times. It received protection 
from the Athenian fleet in 433, and again in 427 and 425, 
when Corinthian fleets attempted to co-operate with 
disaffected elements on the island; in 427 and 425 the 
Corcyrean democracy disgraced its victory by wholesale 
massacre of the oligarchs. In 410 Corcyra shook off the 
Athenian connexion, but in 375 it joined the Second 
Athenian Confederacy, and so drew upon itself a Spartan 
expeditionary force, which it beat off after a prolonged 
siege (373). By 360 it had again detached itself, but c. 
340 it rejoined Athens in a vain attempt to prevent the 
intrusion of Macedonia into Adriatic waters. After the 
death of Alexander it became an object of dispute 
between various mainland dynasts, Cassander, Deme- 
trius, and Pyrrhus, and was occupied for a time by the 
Syracusan tyrant Agathocles. In 229 it was captured 
by the Illyrians, but was speedily delivered by a Roman 
fleet and remained a Roman naval station imtil at least 
189. At this period it was governed by a prefect (pre- 
sumably nominated by the consuls), but in 148 it was 
attached to the province of Macedonia. 

Thuc. I. 24-55, 3 - 7 t>- 85 , 4. 46-8; Xcn. Hell. 6. 2; J. Partsch, Die 
Insel Korftt {iSSy). M. C. 

CORDUBA (nowadays Cordova), a pre-Roman city on 
the middle Baetis (Guadalquivir), first mentioned as a 
foundation of M. Claudius Marcellus, 152 b.c. It was 
granted colonial status, as colonia Patricia, by Pompey 
or his sons (during the Pompeian occupation of 46-45 
B.c. according to M. Grant, From Imperium to Auctoritas 
(1946), 4). Pompeian in sympathy, Corduba was taken 
by Caesar in 45 b.c. Under the emperors it became 
the religious, and possibly also the administrative, centre 
of Baetica. Inscriptions reflect an active business life in 
which men of diverse origins shared. Local mines (Mons 
Marianus) and pasture-lands for sheep increased Cor- 
duba’s wealth. It was the birthplace of Lucan and the 
two Senecas. J. J. Van N. 

CORFINIUM, near the modem Pentima, controlled a 
strategic bridgehead of the river Atemus in Italy. It 
occupied a strong site on the Via Valeria near the Adriatic 
(Strabo 5. 241). As capital of the Paeligni, whose name 
the neighbouring church of San Pelino preserves, Cor- 
finium must always have been important; but it is first 
mentioned during the Social War when the Itah'ans made 
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it their scat of government and renamed it Italia, intend- 
ing it to become the permanent capital of Italy (90 b.c.). 
They were quickly obliged, however, to transfer their 
scat of government to Aesemia, and the ultimate fate of 
Corfinium in the Social War is unknown: presumably 
the Romans captured it and made it a municipium (Diod, 
ft- 37; Veil. Pat. 2. 16). In 49 B.C., garrisoned by 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, it offered temporary resistance 
to Julius Caesar (Caesar, BCiv. i. 15!.; App. BCiv. 

2. 38; Suet. ltd. 33 f.; Lucan, 2. 478 f.). Subsequently 
Corfinium received colonists on several occasions, but 
apparently was never styled coloma(Lib. Colon. 228, 255), 
Inscriptions indicate that it was a flourishing municipium 
in Imperial times, but its later history is unknown. 
Presumably it was destroyed in medieval times. E. T. S, 

CORINNA, lyric poetess, of Tanagra (fr. 2 ; Paus. 9. 22. 
3), elder contemporary of Pindar, with whom various 
legends, none very trustworthy, connect her (Suidas s.v, 
Kopiwa; Plut. de Glor. Ath. 4; Acl. VH 13. 25; schol. 
At. Ach. 720). She wrote narrative lyrical poems on 
Boeotian subjects for a circle of women (fr. 2), with titles 
such as Bocotus, Seven against Thebes, Euonymie, lolaus, 
Return of Orion. A papyrus at Berlin contains substantial 
remains of two poems. In the first (fr. 4) she describes 
a contest in song between the mountain gods Cithaeron 
and Helicon. Since Helicon is defeated, the contest 
may stand for the competition between her own kind 
of art and that of the Hesiodic school. In the second the 
seer Acraephen foretells the high destiny of the daughters 
of Asopus, who are married to gods. The material used 
may go back to Eumelus of Corinth, and is_ based on 
legends of colonization. Both arc written in regular 
stanzas of fixed length in which a metre is repeated and 
the stanza closed with a clausula. She uses simple verse- 
forms, such as minor ionics and choriambic dimeters. 
She also wrote lyric nomes, and fr. s b, called Orestes, 
seems to be a choral hymn for a spring festival. Her 
text is in the reformed Boeotian spelling of the fourth 
century and must have been transliterated from what she 
wrote. She normally keeps to her own dialect, but some- 
times admits Aeolic and Homeric forms. 

Text: E. Diehl, Anth. Lvr. Grace, i. 4, 193-306. W. Cronert, in 
lih. JMiu. Ixili. 166-S9. Commentary, etc.: U. von Wil-imowitz- 
Moclicndorff, in Bert. Klast. Text, v (a), I 9 ~ 55 ' C. M. Bowra, in 
Powell nnd Barber, Nero Chapters in Green LtteraUtre iii. 21—30, 
and ^Thc Daughters of Asopus' in Hermes Ixxiii (193^)1 2*3^2*. 

CORINTH, tlie isthmus city controlling communica- 
tions between north Greece and Peloponnesus and the 
eastern nnd western seas. The city lay north of the 
citadel (Acrocorinth), two to tlircc miles from the sea, 
witli ports, Lcchacum nnd Cenchrcac, on both gulfs. 
Finds of geometric, Mycenaean, nnd prc-Mycenacan 
pottcrj' from Korakou near Lcchacum show that a city 
existed in prehistoric and Homeric times, though in the 
epic it takes a subordinate place {11. bks. 2 and 13, and, 
under the name Epliyre, bk. 6). 

2. At the Dorian conquest Corinth probably fell to 
Temenus the conqueror of Argos. Later the kingship 
gave place to the Dorian oligarchy of the Bacchiadac, 
under whom Corinth founded Corcyra and Symeuse 
(both traditionally 734 B.C.), led the way in shipbuilding 
(Amcinoclcs of Corinth built ships for Samos in 704) 
and naval warfare (battle with Corcyra, 664), and de- 
veloped a great pottery industry. In its latest phase the 
Bacdiiad government may have fallen under the ascen- 
dancy of Pheidon of Argos. C, 657 it w^as overthrown 
by the tyrant C\-psclus. under whose house Corinth 
reached its greatest prosperity and power (commemora ted 
by dedications at Olympia and Delphi), " hi^ the discon- 
tented Bacciuad Demaratus emigrated to Tarquinii, an 
event epoch-innldng in the lustorj' of Rome (lliaKeway, 

^RS 193s, 129-49)- 


3. Archaeological evidence invalidates the attempts of 
some modems to postdate the Corinthian tyranny, nnd 
supports the dating of fourth-century historians, accord- 
ing to which Periander died in 585, and his nephew and 
successor Psammctichus (Cypselus II) was overthrotvn 
soon after. 

4. The tyranny was replaced by a constitutional 
government, based apparently on an inner cabinet of 
eight and a council of eighty (Nic. Dam. 60). Trade 
still flourished and craftsmen still enjoyed special con- 
sideration. The city fostered friendly relations with 
the rising powers of Athens and Sparta ; mediated be- 
tween Athens and Thebes over Plataea (519), between 
Athens and Cleomcnes of Sparta (507), Gela and 
Syracuse (491); supported Sparta against the medizing 
Polycrates of Samos, and Athens against Aegina; and 
fought well against Persia at Salamis, Plataea, and 
Mycale, 

5. With the growtli of Athenian imperialism Corinth’s 
relations to Athens deteriorated, though even at the revolt 
of Samos from Athens in 440 she opposed Peloponnesian 
intervention ; but Athenian interference at Megara and 
in the Corinthian Gulf had already led to fighting be- 
tween Athens and Corinth in 459, and disputes between 
Athens and Corinth over Corcyra and Poticlaea led to the 
outbreak in 431 of the Peloponnesian \Var. Corinth 
suffered severely, losing ships, trade, and colonies, and 
after the temporary peace of 42 1 was for a while estranged 
from Sparta, but at Mantinca in 418 was again fighting 
on the Spartan side. The Sicilian expedition of 415 
increased her hostility to Athens: Corinthians under 
Gylippus took a leading part in the struggle at Syracuse 
and till the fall of Athens in 404 continued among 
Athens’ most implacable foes. But shortly afterwards 
Corinth combined with Athens, Argos, and Boeotia to 
make war against the tyrannical rule of Sparta. During 
this ‘Corinthian War’ (395-386) a democratic govern- 
ment was established c. 392 with Argive help, but after 
the war it was replaced by an oligarchy. In tlie troubled 
times of Epaminondas and Philip II Corinth aimed at a 
neutral policy in Greece proper, but when Sicilian Greeks 
sought help against local tyrants and Cartilage she sent 
out Timoleon in 344 and helped to rcpcople Syracuse, 
whose coins now showed the Corinthian pegastts. After 
the battle of Chaeronea (338) Corinth was made the 
gathering place of the new Hellenic League; here Philip, 
its author, and Alexander proclaimed their crusade 
against Persia. 

6. In tlie Hellenistic period Corinth became a centre 
of industry-, commerce, and commercialized pleasure, and 
also a key fortress that frequently changed hands in the 
dynastic struggles of the period. In 243 it joined the 
Achaean League; in 224 it sided against Aratus and 
Maccdon with Cleomencs III of Sparta, nnd on the 
latter's overthrow passed again under Maccdon till 
Flamininus’ victory over Maccdon in 198-6, when it w.a3 
declared free like all other Greek cities and became the 
chief city of the Achaean League. As such it suffered 
heavily when Rome sought to curtail the League's 
power, and in 146 it was completely destroyed by 
Mummius. 

7. Refounded in 44 n.c,, it became the capital of the 
province of Achaca nnd was visited by apostles, emperors 
(including Nero, who made a vain attempt to cut a canal 
through the Istlimus), philosophers. Gothic hordes, nnd 
earthquakes. Its destruction by one of these hist in 
A.d. 5:1 is cited by Procopius as evidence tliat God was 
abandoning the Roman Empire. 

The evidence of sneimt so-jrm on Corinih iv fuVHy fraf.cnA 
amnns inch author* es Her“Jotu», TJjucjtliiiei, Xen-vaho.-*. S:.n>h»i, 
Di->j!)rJ*, I’hitirth. Tadt-ut, I’atuantu, Uin-.eniJt. I.ihsnijs. 
Zodrr.in. hStlilii. Chief mmiem !i:e.ni!urt: ), G. O’.Neii:. Acrlc-J 
Coritih (1010); If. G. rnyr.e, .\'fcre<cri!.;hj {1931). 
npor.t ieijlii', AJ.-irch., licijctij. 1 '. N. U 
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CORIOLANUS, Gnaeus Maecius, was probably the 
eponymous hero or god of the Volscian town Corioli, 
from the capture of which he was reputed to have won 
his cognomen. He is said to have withdrawn from Rome 
when charged with tyrannical conduct and opposing the 
istribution of com to the starving plebs ; he then led a 
Volscian army against Rome, from which he was only 
turned back by the entreaties of his mother Veturia and 
his wife Volumnia (491 B.C.) ; he was then put to death 
by the Volscians. The sources of Dionysius 8. 62 and 
other evidence show that the story did not arise from the 
misinterpretation of any monument(especially the temple 
of the ForUitta Mulielms, reputedly built where Corio- 
lanus’ womenfolk had met him). Nor was it a fiction 
invented either to glorify some patrician family, or in 
imitation of some incidents in Greek history (although 
some details may have been added from the stories of 
Achilles or Themistocles), or, finally, to provide an 
example of some legal customs and institutions. Rather, 
the legend reflects the period when Rome suffered 
severely from famine and Volscian pressure. 

Mommsen, Rom. Forscli. ii. W. Schur, PW, Suppl. v. 

6s3 ff.; E. T. Salmon, CQ 1930. P. T. 

CORIPPUS, Flavius Cresconius, see epic poetry, 
LATIN, para. 3. 

CORNELIA (i), mother of the Gracchi, the second 
daughter of Scipio Africanus, married Ti. Sempronius 
Gracchus after her father’s death, and had twelve chil- 
dren, alternately boys and girls, until Sempronius’ 
death in 154 b.c. She did not remarry, even refusing the 
hand of Ptolemy VII (Euergetes II, Physcon), but 
devoted herself to the education, in Greek culture, of her 
three surviving children, Tiberius, Gaius, and Sem- 
pronia, who married Scipio Aemilianus. Hostile tradi- 
tion held that she supported her sons’ revolutionary 
policy, but in fact she appears to have restrained them, 
e.g. checking Gains’ attack on Octavius (q.v, 2). The 
fragments of two letters attempting to dissuade Gaius 
from his political career, preserved in MSS. of Nepos, 
are, however, of doubtful authenticity, although Cicero 
knew letters by her {Brut. 58. 211). She outlived her 
sons, residing in Misenum, still prominent in State 
circles, her home a centre of culture. Tradition made 
her the model of Roman matronhood. 

Plutarch, Tiberius and Gaius Gracchus, J. Carcoplno, Autour des 
Gracqucs (1928), 47, 107; on the letters, H. Malcovati, Athenaeum 
1920, 77; E. von Stem, Hermes 1921, 273 n, i ; J. H. Theil, Mnemos. 
1929, 347. A. H. McD. 

CORNELIA (2), a cultured lady, daughter of Metellus 
(cos. 52 B.C.), in 55 married P. Crassus, the triumvir’s 
son, who died witli his father, and in 52 Cn. Pompeius, 
whom she accompanied after Pharsalus to Egypt, where 
she saw him murdered. She returned to Italy. 

CORNELIUS (i), Gaius, tribune in 67 B.C., in associa- 
tion with Gabinius introduced several popular reforms, 
the most important of which laid down that the praetors 
should abide by their own edicts. A proposal to intro- 
duce drastic measures against bribery at elections was 
considerably watered down by the Senate ; Cornelius was 
also compelled to agree to a compromise when he at- 
tacked the right of the Senate to grant private dispensa- 
tions. In 66 he was charged with maicstas, and the case 
came to court in 65. Cornelius, w’ho was defended by 
Cicero, was acquitted by a large majority. 

See -Asconlus, In Cornelianam, \V. McDonald, ‘Tribunate of 
Cornelius’, CQ xmi (1929). J. M. C. 

CORNELIUS (a) NEPOS (c. gp-c. 24 B.c.), bom in 
Cisalpine Gaul, moved to Rome, but took no part in 
politics; he was intimate with Cicero, with whom he 
exchanged letters, and with Pomponius Atticus after 65. 


Catullus dedicated his book to N. in eulogistic verses. 
Fronto tells us that N. was also a transcriber of books. 

Works: i. Be Fim JZtotnfciw, in at least sixteen books 
(Charisius, Gramm, i. 141. 13 Keil), comparing Greeks 
and Romans. The categories of generals, historians, 
kings, poets, and probably orators, are certain. It was 
published before the death of Atticus, apparently in 34 ; 
before 27 a second edition appeared, including non- 
Greeks and expanding the Atticus. Of this we have Be 
Excellentibus,Bucibus Exteranim Gentium (see Loeb Nep. 
357 ff.), and two Lives from Be Historicis Latinis, besides 
fragments. 

2. Lost Works'. Love Poems (Plin. Ep. 5. 3. iff.); 
Chronica, a universal history in three books (Catull. i) ; 
Exempla, anecdotes in at least five books (Gell. 6. (7). 18. 
ri); Life of Cato (Nep. Cato 3. 5); Life of Cicero (Gell. 
15. 28. 2) ; a work on Geography (Plin. HN 5. 4). 

Nepos was the writer of the first surviving biography 
under its author’s name, and the first biographer to 
compare Romans with foreigners, probably prompted by 
Varro’s Imagines. His defects are hasty and careless 
composition (perhaps less marked in his first edition) and 
lack of control of his material. He is mainly eulogistic, 
with an ethical aim, but also gives information about his 
hero’s environment. As historian his value is slight; he 
names many sources, but rarely used them at first hand. 
He follows mainly the ‘plain’ style (Gell. 6 (7). 14), but 
with colloquial features and many archaisms, not used 
for artistic effect, but from indifference. His rhetorical 
training appears in attempts at adornment, neither uni- 
form nor discriminating. 

Bibliography 

Life anp Works: Introduction to Commentaries and Transla- 
tions; Leo, Grieeh.-Rom, Biogr. (1001), ch. 10; D. R. Stuart, Epochs 
of Greek and Roman Biogr. (U.S.A. 1928), lai, 193, 216, 238, 251. 

Texts: O.C.T. (Winstedt); Teubner (Halm, Flcckeisen); O, 
Wagner (Leipzig, 1022). 

Commentaries: Staveren (ed. Bardili* 1820); K. Nipperdey (Ber- 
lin, 1849: Nipp.-Witte“, 1913): Browning-Inge (1887). 

'Translations: with text, J. C. Rolfe (Loeb, 1929); A. M. 
Guillemin (Bud#, 1923). 

Style and Diction: B. Lupus, Sprachgebrauch des Com. Nep, 
1876; Introdd. to Nipp.-Wittc, and to Translations. J. C. R. 

CORNELIUS (3) SEVERUS, Augustan poet. Of his 
hexameter poem on the Sicilian War of 38-36 B.c., per- 
haps part of a longer Res Romanae, Quintilian says (10. 
I. 89) that if he had maintained the level of the first book 
he would have been second only to Virgil ; Seneca (Suas. 
6. 26) quotes a passage of twenty-five hexameters on 
Cicero’s death. The nature of the ‘carmen regale’ 
ascribed to him by his friend Ovid (Pont. 4, 16. 9), is 
unknown. Cf, Aetna. C. j. F. 

CORNELIUS (4) LABEO (? second half of 3rd c. 
A.D.) wrote a (lost) history of Romano-Etruscan religion. 

CORNELIUS, see also balbus, cethegus, chryso- 

GONUS, CINNA, COSSUS, DOLABELLA, FUSCUS, CALLUS, 
LENTULUS, MERULA, PALMA, SCIPIO, SISENNA, SULLA. 

CORNIFICIUS (1), Quintus, orator and poet, friend 
of Catullus (38. i; cf. Ov. TV. 2. 436; Cic. Earn. 12. 
t7~3o), wrote a lost epyllion Glaucus (Morel, FPL). 
He played a creditable part in defending Illyricum against 
the Pompeians in 48 B.C., was sent to the East (as governor 
of Cilicia?) in 46, and appointed governor of Africa 
Vetus in 44. In the War of Mutina he sided wth the 
Senate, was attacked by T. Sextius (governor of Africa 
Nova), and defeated and killed near Utica (42 or 41). 

BeU. Alex. 42-7; Cicero, Letters', Plutarch, Caesar, 43 and 31; 
Appian, BCiv. 3. 8 s. 4 - 36, and 33 “®: Dio Cassiuj 48. 17 and 21. 
Modem literature: F. L. Ganter, Philot. liii (1894), 132-46; Dru- 
mana-Groebe, Gesch. Roms ii, S3 t-S- J. W. D. and G. W. R. 
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CORNBFICrUS (2), Lucius, a friend of Octavian, in 
43 B.c. accused Brutus of Caesar’s murder. In the war 
against Sex. Pompeius he was admiral ; he was surrounded 
with three legions near Tauromenium, but escaped and 
joined Agrippa at Tyndaris (36). He was consul in 35, 
and proconsul of Africa; he celebrated a triumph in 32 
and used to ride on an elephant at Rome in com- 
memoration of his successes. 
iViJ’, C 1503. A. M. 

CORNIFICIUS, by some regarded as the author of 
JVictorica (q.v.) ad Hcrentnum, cannot be certainly identi- 
fied among several Comificii. 

CORNU COPIAE, see AMALTIIEA. 


CORNUA, see books, II. 2. 


CORNUTUS, Lucius Annaeus, bom c. a.d. 20 at or 
near Leptis, as a freedman of Seneca, or of one of his 
relatives, assumed the name Annaeus, and became a 
teacher of philosophy and rhetoric at Rome, c. a.d. 50, 
including Lucan and Persius among his pupils. Persius 
dedicated to Cornutus his fifth satire, and in 62 be- 
queathed him a sum of money, which he refused to 
accept, and his library. In collaboration with Caesius 
Bassus, Cornutus edited the posthumous poems of his 
disciple, omitting any passage which might appear to 
contain allusions to Nero. Probably involved in the 
conspiracy of Piso, Cornutus was exiled in 66 ; whether 
he later returned to Rome and resumed his literary 
activity is a matter of dispute. Cornutus was equally 
versed in Greek and Latin literature and wrote on 
Aristotle’s logic (in Greek), and on rhetoric, the poetry of 
Virgil, etc. (in Latin). His one extant work is the imhpoyerf 
Twv Kara ti)v OcoXoyiav Trapa8eBo[ievajv, or 

Summary of the traaitions concerning Greek rnythology; 
in this he expounds, mainly following Chrysippus, the 
principles of Stoic criticism of mjths, which he explains 
allegorically. In the Middle Ages scholia on Persius and 
Juvenal were wrongly attributed to him: cf. TeufFcI, 
§ 299. 2; Schanz-Hosius, § 451. 

Texts: C. Lnns (Teubner). The frapments of Cornutus* minor 
works collected by U. Reppe, DeL. Annaeo Cormito{jt)a(^). Modern 
literature: P. Dcchnrmc, La Critique des traditions TcUsiemes chez 
les grea ancient (1905); P\V i. 322 S- ^ 


CORONIS, in mjthology, daughter of Phlegyas, and 
mother of Asclepius (qq.v.). While with child by Apollo, 
she had an intrigue with (or married) Ischys son of 
Hiatus, an Arcadian. Apollo learned this from a crow 
which brought word to Delphi (Pindar emends the story; 
he knew it by his own omniscience), and sent Artemis 
to kill Coronis. But when she was on the funeral pyre, 
he took the unborn child from her womb and gave him 
to Chiron to bring up (so Hesiod, fr. 123 Rzach; Pindar, 
Pyth. 3. 24 IT.). The local legend of Epidaurus omits 
the aflair of Ischys and the killing, and says Coronis was 
also called Acgla (Isyllus, 46 fl.). Apollo turned the crow- 
black for bringing tlie bad news (Ov. Met. z. 632). 

n.J.R. 


CORPUS TIBULLIANUM, sec TIBULLUS. 

CORRECTOR, a type of official first mentioned under 
Trajan, who sent Sc.x. Quinctilius Maximus to Asia *ad 
ordinandum statum libcranim duitatum’ (Plmy, Ep. S, 
24). Pliny’s own position in Bithj-ni.s was similar, though 
he was styled ‘legatus pro practore', and replaced the 
ordinary governor. .As a rule the .activities of eorrcctores 
[Xo'/ttreat, iraivpOtvTal, SiopParrat) were confined to 
the supen’ision of the lihercc avitates, which ii^trict law- 
stood outside the jurisdiction of the governor. They were 
commonest in Achaea, where free cities were numerous ; 
but they are found in other senatorial provinces *u^b as 
Sicily and Asia, and do not seem to have superseded the 


governors. They w-ere generally of praetorian rank, 
though consulares are found among them after a.d. 200. 
From c. 250 the name appears in Italy, foreshadowing 
its inclusion in the provincial system by Diocletian. In 
the later Empire it is used of the governors of certain 
districts of Italy (CAH xii. 392 ff.). 

A. V. Prcmcrstcin, s.v. ‘Corrector’ in PJV; J. Marquardt, 5 taatj- 
i-ma. i* (1881), 227 £f. G. H. S. 

CORSICA (Kvpvos), a rugged island in the Mediterra- 
nean off w-cstem Italy, consisting mostly of mountains 
that rise 9,000 feet and fall sheer into the sea on the west. 
The eastern coast, how-ever, has good harbours. The 
tradition that Corsica’s earliest inhabitants were Iberians 
mixed w-ith Ligurians is credible but unprovable. About 
535 B.c. Carthaginians, helped by Etruscans, expelled the 
colony which Phocaeans had established at Alalia thirty 
years earlier. By sending expeditions in 259 and 231, 
Rome ousted the Carthaginians and organized Corsica 
w-ith Sardinia as one province (subsequently in Imperial 
times, exactly w-hen is unknown, Corsica became a 
separate province). Rome colonized Mariana and Alcria 
on the cast coast but exercised only nominal authority 
over the wild interior. Corsica produced ship-building 
timber, bitter-tasting honey, granite, cattle ; the Romans 
did not work its mines. V.andals, Goths, Ravenna 
Exarchs, and Saracens successively followed the Romans 
as masters of the island. 

Strabo 5. 223 f.; Pliny, FIN 3. 80 (number of Corsican towns 
exaggerated); Hdt. i. 1656; Diodorus 5. >3f.: Thcoplir. Hist. 
PI. 5. 8. 1 ; Seneca’s picture of Corsica ns inhospitable and un- 
healthy (Dial. 12. 7 f.; Epigr. t f.) is untrustworthy: Corsica was 
his place of exile. In general ancient authors seldom mention 
Corsica. E. Michon, Mrianqes de I'Ecnle franfnise dc Itome xi 
(1891), io6| F. von Duhn, Ftalisclie GrSbcrtasnde (1924) I. It2; E. 
Pais, Storia della Sardegna e della Corsica (1923). E. T, S. 

CORSTOPITUM, a Roman military post near Cor- 
bridge, Northumberland. The name, possibly corrupt, 
is of uncertain ct>-mology (Corstopitum, It. Ant. 464. 3 ; 
Coriclopocarium, Rav. Cosm. 432. 6). Here the road 
from York to Scotland bridged the Tj-nc, branching 
to Carlisle and Tw-cedmouth. The place began as a 
Flavian bridge-head fort, with timber buildings and turf 
rampart {Arch. Acl. scr. 4, xv. 255) garrisoned by the 
ala Petriana tnilliaria (Eph. Epigr. vii. 995). It lay empty 
when Hadrian’s Wall w-as built, but important buildings 
w-crc erected in A.D. 139 {Arch. Acl. ser. 4, xiii. 274) and 
140 {Eph. Epigr. ix. 1146) under Lollius Urbiciis (q.v.) 
and in 163 {Eph. Epigr. ix. 1381-2) under Calpurnius 
Agricola (q.v.), presumably connected xvith the rc- 
occupation of Scotland. Severus and his sons built 
granaries c. 205 {Eph. Epigr. ix. 1144, 1156), a large 
unfinished courtyard-building (probably a storehouse), 
and also Icgionarj- forges, all restored or altered under 
Constantius I {c. 297) and V.-ilcntinian 1 (369). Late 
fourth-century silver plate, gold rings {C/L vii. 1300), 
and a gold coin-hoard attest prolonged use as an adminis- 
trative centre. 

Arch. Act. ter. 3, iii-xi; ser. 4, xv, xrvii. I. A. R. 

CORUNCANIUS (i), Tinraius, from Tusculum, con- 
sul in 2S0 B.C., triumphed over the Etruscans and guarded 
Rome against Pyrrhus’ advance. He was the first plebeian 
Pontifex Maximus (253) and an early jurist: 'primus pro- 
fitcri cocplt’ (Pompon. Dig. i. 2. z. 38), i.c. admitted the 
public, or at any rate students, to hi.s consultations. Thus 
jurisprudence became professional instead of a mvstcry. 

n. H. s. 


CORUNCANIUS (2), Gaius and Lucius, formed the 
Rom.-tn embassy to Tcuta, the III>-ri.m queen, in 230 
B.C., dcm.mding satisfaction for the murder of Italian 
merchants by Illyrian pirates; this svas refused, and tlsej- 
wcrc themselves atuichcJ, L. Coruncanhts licing killed. 
'Pliis outrage precipitated the First lily.-jan War. 
relyb. 2. S. ?•!. Il'llrrer. C.W vH. 83 1. A- > 1 - MsO. 
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CORVINUS, see Valerius (15). 

CORVUS, see Valerius (3). 

CORYNETES {Kopvjrqrrjs), see periphetes. 

CORYPHAEUS, see comedy (cREHt), old, para. g. 

CORYTHUS, the name of several obscure mythological 
persons, including (i) son of Zeus and husband of Electra 
(q.v.) daughter of Atlas; his sons were Dardanus and 
lasius (lasion), see dardanus; Servius on Aen. 3. 167. 
(a) Son of Paris and Oenone (qq.v.). His story is 
variously told; the least unfamiliar account is in Par- 
thenius, 34, from Hellanicus and Cephalon of Gergis. 
He came to Troy as an ally; Helen fell in love with him 
and Paris killed him. Nicander, quoted ibid., calls him 
son of Paris and Helen. H. J. R. 

COS, one of the Sporades islands, probably colonized 
from Epidaurus. In the Peloponnesian War it suffered 
from both Spartans and Athenians. In 366, after internal 
strife, the townships {demoi) were merged in one capital 
city, on the north-east coast. The island revolted success- 
fully from Athens in 354, but came under the control of 
Alexander of Macedon. It subsequently oscillated be- 
tween Macedon, Syria, and Egypt, to find its greatest 
glory as a literary centre under the protection of the 
Ptolemies and as the home of Philetas and Theocritus. 
In the second century Cos was loyal to the Romans, even 
before it became a Uhera civitas in the province of Asia. 
The Emperor -Claudius, influenced by his Coan physician 
Xenophon, conferred immunitas on the island. Here in 
the fifth century b.c. Hippocrates laid the foundations of 
medical science. 

Strabo 14. 657-8. W. R. Paton-E. L. Hicks, Inscriptions of Cos 
(1891); R. HeraoR, Koische Forschungen ttnd Funds (1899); A. 
Maiuri, Nuova Sillogc epigrafica di Rodi e Cos (1925); Herzog, etc., 
Kos; I. Asklepieion (1932)! A. N. Modona, VIsola di Coo neW 
Anlichitd classica (1933), with bibliography. W. A. L. 

COSCINOMANCY, see divination, para. 6. 

COSCONIUS, Quintus (ist c. a.d.), a scholar who 
wrote on grammar and law. His works are lost. 

Cf. Tcuffel, § 159. 7; Schanz-Hosius, § 196. 2. 

COSSUS, Aulus Cornelius, the hero of two alleged 
wars with Fidenae (437-435 and 428-425 b.c.) of which 
only the second is probably historical. He won the spolia 
opima (q.v.) by killing Lars Tolumnius of Veil, whose 
inscribed breastplate he dedicated to Jupiter Feretrius. 
This inscription was read by the Emperor Augustus, 
who stated that Cossus performed the feat as consul in 
428 (Livy 4. 20). This fact need not be interpreted as 
an invention of Augustus’ designed to block the claim of 
M. Crassus (q.v. 6) to a triumph. According to other 
traditions Cossus was military tribune in 437 and magister 
equitum in 426. H. H. S. 

COTTA (1), Gaius Aurelius, as consul in 75 b.c., 
carried a law to rescind the measure of Sulla, by which 
tribunes of the plcbs were debarred from proceeding to 
higher magistracies. His speeches were noted for their 
neat style and sharp reasoning, but have not survived. 
He modelled his speaking on M. Antonius (q.v. i) of the 
previous generation (Cic. Brut. 201-3). It was at his house 
that Cicero’s dialogue De Natura Dcorum was represented 
as taking place; and in bk. 3 Cotta is the champion of the 
Academic philosophy (cf. De Or. 3. 145). (The oration 
imputed to him in Sallust H. 2. 47 (Maurenbrecher) ,is 
Sallust’s own invention.) M. C. and J. W. D. 

COTTA (2), Marcus Aurelius, brother of (i) above, as 
consul in 74 B.c. was sent to defend the new province of 
Bithynia from invasion by Rlithridates VI of Pontus, 
With a small army and Improvised fleet he rashly engaged 


the king’s main forces near Chalcedon, sustaining a severe 
defeat, and the loss of his fleet in a coimter-attack. In 
73-70 he helped Lucullus to conquer Pontus, reducing 
several of the coast towms. His rapacity in plundering 
the city of Heraclea led to his subsequent conviction 
for embezzlement (67). 

Memnon, chs. 30-39 {FHG iii. 341-37). M. C. 

COTTA (3), Lucius Aurelius, brother of (1) and (2) 
above, as praetor in 70 B.c. proposed a law that the juries 
should be composed of equal numbers of senators, 
equites, and tribuni aerarii. In 66 he accused the consuls 
designate of corruption and became consul for 65 and 
censor in 64. He supported the proposal for Cicero’s 
return from exile. On the eve of Caesar’s murder it was 
rumoured that he would propose the proclamation of 
Caesar as king. Caesar’s mother, Aurelia, was his kins- 
woman. 

Mtlnzer, PW ii. 2483; CAB is. 338, 737. A. M. 

COTTIUS, Marcus Julius, son of a native king named 
Donnus, offered no opposition to Augustus’ pacification 
of the Alpine regions and was recognized as ruler over a 
number of native tribes with the title of praefectus civita- 
tium (ILS 94, cf. Pliny, HN 3. 138). He erected an arch 
in honour of Augustus at Segusio (Susa) in 7-6 B.c. (FLS 
94), and improved the road over the Mt. Genevre 
(Ammianus 15. 10. 2). The territory, annexed by Nero 
after the death of his son, was commonly known as the 
Alpes Cottiae. R. S. 

COTTUS, see hecatoncheires. 

COTYS, C0TYT(T)0 (Korvs, KoTu(r)T(lj), a Thracian 
goddess worshipped with orgiastic rites (Aesch. fr. 57 
Nauck). Her cult was privately practised in Athens in 
Eupolis’ time, and included some rite of washing ot 
dipping, see the fragments of his Baptae in CAF i. 273 ff. 
For her cult in other Greek communities see Schwenn, 
PW xi. 1551. H. J. R. 

COVELLA, see JUNO. 

CRAGUS, a Lycian god identified with Zeus (Lyco- 
phron 542 and schol.), humanized into a son of Tremiles 
(eponym of the Tremileis or Lycians), after whom Mt. 
Cragus was named (Steph. Byz. s.v.). 

CRANNON, a city of Thessaly, commanding a small 
level area among the low' hills whieh separate the eastern 
and western plains. The Scopadae, the leading local 
family, were rivals of the Aleuadae (q.v.), but c. 515 b.c. 
they w’ere involved in a mysterious disaster and lost much 
of their influence. The smallness of its plain and the 
proximity of Larissa checked its development. A 
Pheraean named Deinias became tyrant of Crannon, 
probably in the fourth centu^, and with support from 
the tyrants of Pherae. In the Lamian War .Antipater 
defeated the Greek confederates near Crannon (322). 

H. D. W. 

GRANTOR of Soli in Cilicia (c. 335-c. 275 b.c.), philo- 
sopher of the Old Academy. After he had won fame 
in his native town he became a pupil of Xenocrates (Diog. 
Lacrt. 4. 24). He lived in intimate friendship with 
Polemon, Crates, and his great pupil Arcesilaus, to whom 
he left his belongings (D.L. 4. 22; 24; 29). 

With his commentary on Plato’s Timaeus C. opened 
the long line of commentaries on Plato. His work On 
grief (IJepi TrevBovs) was famous as the best ancient 
Consolatio, renow'ned for its religious and philosophic 
depth as well as for its style. 

F. Kayser, Dc C. Acadtmeo (1841, the fniRmenU); MuIIach, 
FPG iii. 131-32. E. Zeller, Plato, etc., EhrI. Transl. (1888), 619 f.; 
K. Buresch. Laps. Stud. 1887; F. Susemihl, Gesch, d. gr. Lit. Alex. 
i. ti8 f.; PWxi. 1383. K. O. II. 
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CRASSUS (i) MUCIANUS, Publius Licinius (cos, 
131 B.C.), married Clodia, sister of App. Claudius, Ti. 
Gracehus’ father-in-law, and was father of Licinia, wife 
of C. Gracchus. A jurist and Greek scholar, he was a 
strong supporter of Tiberius Gracchus’ land-law, and 
his successor as Illvir. Though Pontife.’c Ma-rimus, he 
insisted on leaving Italy in 131 to command in Asia 
against Aristonicus, but was lulled after an initial setback 
in the campaign (130). M. H. 

CRASSUS (2) DIVES, Publius Licinius (cos. 97 b.c.), 
commanded in Spain after his consulship and triumphed 
(Lusitania) in 93 . He served under L. Caesar in the Social 
War, and was his colleague as censor in 89. Proscribed 
by the Marians in 87, Crassus committed suicide. M. H. 

CRASSUS (3), Lucius Licinius (cos. 95 b.c.), states- 
man and orator, was the husband of Mucia (daughter of 
Q. Scaevola ‘Augur’) and the father of Licinia, who 
married the younger Marius. In 119 b.c. when only 
twenty-one, he made his mark by accusing Carbo, the 
renegade Gracchan, and further advertised lus support 
of the Gracchan party by the foundation of Narbo 
Martius (Narbonne). But lus democratic ardour soon 
cooled; in 113 the Vestal Licinia, his first cousin, was 
condemned in spite of Crassus’ speech in her defence, 
and in 106 he supported the consul Caepio’s judiciary 
law. In 95 as consul, with his colleague Scaevola ‘Ponti- 
fex’, he carried a law for expelling the Latins from Rome; 
the motive may have been to prevent the illegal extension 
of the franchise, but one result was certainly to intensify 
the agitation which led to the Social War. He also 
defended the younger Caepio. In 92 he was censor, and 
quarrelled with his colleague Ahenobarbus. He strongly 
supported the reforms of tlie younger Drusus, and died 
suddenly after making a powerful speech in Drusus’ 
favour. In many respects his career foreshadows that of 
Cicero, who admired him greatly ; and it is probably right 
to consider Crassus as a moderate, and above all a con- 
stitutionalist. As an orator, his only contemporary rival 
was Antonius. M. H. 

CRASSUS (4) DIVES, Marcus Licinius, the triumvir 
(b. c. 1 12 B.c.) and the younger son of Crassus (2), was, 
as commander of the successful right wing, largely 
responsible for Sulla’s victory at the Collinc Gate. His 
astute speculation in real estate rapidly marked him 
out as the leader of the business interests in Rome. In 72 
B.C., as praetor, he was appointed to take over from the 
discredited consuls the command against Spartacus(q.v.), 
whom he defeated just before Pompey arrived from 
Spain to share his laurels. The tsvo rivals suspended 
their hostility and joined forces. Togctlicr they were 
elected consuls for 70, when they did much to undo 
what was left of Sulla's constitution. 

Crassus remained bitterly jealous of Pornpey, Rnd 
his aim from 67 onwards was to strengthen his position 
at Rome against Pompey’s return from the East (Sallust, 
Cat. 17. 7). He persuaded the Senate to hush up the 
First Catilinarian Conspiracy, hoping to use the con- 
spirators for his own purposes. In 65 he instigated an 
unsuccessful proposal for the annexation of Egypt, and 
as censor he tried, despite the opposition of his colleague 
Cattilus, to gain fresh support by enfranchising the 
Transpadanc Gauls. He bought over Julius Caesar, who 
'vas heavily in debt, and in 63 they sponsored the far- 
reaching agrarian law of Rullus (q.v.). He supported 
Catiline at the consular elections of 64, but he cautiously 
kept aloof from the conspiracy of 63. ■ ^ 

Pompey renimcd late in -62, and thmugh Caesars 
agency tlie two rivals were in 6a brought into .aUijmcc as 
members of the 'First Triumrirate' (Dio 37. 56). Dunng 
the next four years Crassus kept in the b.acktpounti, but 
he was to a large extent the moving spjrit behind the 
activities of Clodius; in 56 he tvas ag-iin intriguing tor a 


commission in Egypt. Meanwhile his relations with 
Pompey became increasingly strained, but at the Con- 
ference of Luca Caesar prevented the impending break- 
up of the Triumvirate. Re-elected consul with Pompey 
(SS). Crassus shared his colleague’s credit for a series of 
constitutional reforms. More important for himself was 
the big military command for which he had longed ; the 
Lex Trehonia awarded him the prov’ince of Syria for fiv'c 
years with extraordinary powers. 

Crassus raised troops with some difficulty, and left 
Rome late in 55 for a Parthian campaign. After a pre- 
liminary invasion of w'cstem Mesopotamia in 54, he 
crossed the Euphrates again in 53 and headed east across 
the desert. He was hemmed in near Carrhac by the 
Parthians, whose elusive bowmen broke the morale of 
his forces. Retreat became a rout and Crassus met his 
death through treachery. 

Such was the ignominious end of a strangely ineffectual 
career. Crassus’ aim was power. His money bought 
him influence, his general affability gave him friends 
(Plut. Crass. 3). Yet when the opportunity came he 
achieved little, because he had no clear-cut programme 
and no political ideals. 

Sources: Fragnicnts of Sallust’s lUttories (cd. B. Maurcnbrcchcr, 
1891-3); Plutarch’s Life of Crassus (based, for the earlier years, on 
Sallust); Dio Cassius, bks. 37-40; Appian, SCiv, bk. i; scattered 
references in Cicero’s letters and speeches. C. Dcknatcl, De Vita Af. 
Cratn(i9oi); A. Garzetti, Athenaeum 1941-3. For Parthian expedi- 
tion see: P. Groebe, Hermes 1907; K. Rcgling, KU C1907; W. \V. 
Tam, CAH ix, eh. 14. J. M. C. 

CRASSUS (5), Publius Licinius(c. 85-53 b-c-), younger 
son of the triumvir. He accompanied Caesar to Cjaul, first 
as pracjcctus cquiturn (58), then as Icgatiis (57). In the 
victory over Ariovistus his resolute handling of the 
reserve was decisive. In 57 he subdued the coastal Gallic 
tribes and perhaps c.xplorcd the Cassitcridcs (Strabo 3. 
175-6). In 56 he defeated the Aquitanians. He returned 
to Rome in 55 and married Cornelia, daughter of Mctcllus 
Scipio. He commanded a body of G.allic horse under 
his father in the Parthian war of 53. His vigorous 
leadership involved them in heavy losses which he 
refused to survive. 

MQnzcr, s.v. ‘Licinius {63)’. C. E. S. 

CRASSUS (6), Marcus Licinius (cos. 30 b.c.), grandson 
of M. Crassus (4), was at first a partisan of .Sc.x. Pompeius, 
then an Antonian. The precise date of his desertion to 
Octavian has not been recoriled; the consulate was 
probably his rcw.ard. Appointed proconsul of Mace- 
donia, he conducted highly successful campaigns in 
29 and 28 (Dio Cass. 51. 23 ff.). Having killed a king 
of the Bastarnac with his own hands, he claimed the 
spolia opima, to the annoyance of Octavian, himself 
jc.alously monopolizing military glory. The claim was 
rebutted on the grounds that Crassus had not been 
fighting under liis own auspices; Octavian may have 
used as an argument the linen corslet in the temple of 
Jupiter Fcrctrius, which purported to show that (^me- 
lius Cos5us(q.v.) was consuUnotmcrclymiiitary tribune) 
when he earned the spoUa opistia. The incident may have 
accelerated the regulation of Octavian’s constitutional 
posidon (as E. Groag argues, PW xiii. 283 ff.). Crassus 
was permitted to hold a triumph (27). after which nothing 
more is heard of this ambitious (and perhaps dangerous) 
Kobilis. 

E. GroJg. /’ll’ s.v. 'IJcinius fsS)’; R. Syfr.!-, llsms-. Itexx.’utioa 
(1939), Me Index. R. S. 

CRASSUS (7) FRUGI LlCrNL\NUS, G.mus Cal- 
rURNIU-S, of 3 long and illustrious line, was suffcct consul 
under Domiiian. Conspiring a, gainst iCcrva, he w.t*. 
exiled to Tarenturn. His plotting ag-ainst Trajan caused 
his removn! to an island, where, becoming suspect in 
Iladrian’s reign, he vvas slain by a procur-tor (perhaps 
u.nl'iddcn) while trving to escape, 

S.HA. HoJe.i Die Ctmui, b’.-. tS; PhV. C ri 7 - C. !!. V. F. 
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CRASSUS, see also canidius, ninnius, otacilius. 

CRATERUS (i) (c. 37o?-32i B.C.), Macedonian officer 
of Alexander the Great. Beginning as commander of a 
taxis (brigade) of Macedonian infantry (at the Granicus), 
he advanced to be senior taxiarch (at Issus and Gauga- 
mela), and, after Parmenion’s death, virtually Alexander’s 
second-in-command. When the army was divided he 
frequently held separate commands, and distinguished 
himself particularly in Bactria and Sogdiana (329-328), 
and in India at the Hydaspes battle. In 324 he was 
delegated to lead home the discharged Macedonian 
veterans, and to replace Antipater as regent of Mace- 
donia and overseer of Greece, a distinction which illus- 
trates Alexander’s confidence in him. He was generally 
recognized as the best soldier on Alexander’s staff, and 
he would certainly have played a commanding part 
among the ‘Successors’, had he not been killed in the 
very first battle, against Eumenes of Cardia, near the 
Hellespont. 

Berve, Alexanderrdch, no. 446. G. T. G. 

CRATERJJS (z)(32i-c. 255 b.c.), son of Cratecus (i)and 
Phila, Antipater’s daughter, was appointed governor of 
Corinth and Peloponnesus (c. 285), and later viceroy of 
Attica and Euboea, by his half-brother, Antigonus II, 
whom he served loyally. In 271 he tried to assist Aristo- 
timus, the Elean tyrant (Plut. Mor. 253 a), and in 266 
checked Areus of Sparta at the Isthmus (Paus. 3. 6. 4-6). 

The <jrrij)iay. 6 .roiv awaycoyi], a collection of Athenian 
decrees with a scholarly commentary, was probably the 
work of this Craterus. 

F. Jacoby, PIF s.v. 'Krateros (i)’; W. \V. Tam, Antigonos 
Gonatas CAH v'u. F. W. W. 

CRATES (i), Athenian comic poet. Aristotle (Poet. 5. 
I449b5) says he was the first to drop the comedy of 
personal invective and invent plots of a general character. 
This would seem to date C. earlier than Cratinus. But 
that C. was the later is clear from the fact that he appears 
later on the victors’ list (JG ii^. 2325), that Anon. Ilepi 
Kca/i. deals with Cratinus first, and that Aristophanes 
(Eq. 526 ff.) clearly mentions C. as the younger poet. 
Eusebius puts his floruit as 450 B.c. Suidas and Anon. 
UepX Kcop. attribute seven plays to him, and the former 
gives six titles: Jetroves, "Hpcoes, Qiqpla, Adpia (The 
Vampire), JTeMrai ( The Prisoners — an odd title ; perhaps 
a mistake for TlaiBial, Games', Poll. 9. 114), Eapioi. In 
the FeLTOves drunkards were first introduced on the 
comic stage (Ath. 10. 429a). The Qr)pla depicted a 
Golden Age, in which no one ate meat, and slaves were 
unnecessary, since everything a man needed came to 
him of its o'ron volition. It had a chorus of animals, and 
contained an dymv between an upholder of the simple life 
and a lover of luxury. The Eapioi was probably political 
in tone. Too little remains for an estimate of C., but 
Aristophanes (Eq. 537-40) represents him as a neat and 
finished poet whose literary resources were meagre. 

FCG i. 38 ff.; CAFi. 130 ff.; Demiaficzuk, Suppl. Com. 29, 30. 

M. P. 

CRATES (2) (c. 365-285 B.C.), son of Ascondas of 
Thebes, Cynic philosopher. Having come to Athens as 
a young man he first attended the lectures of Bryson of 
the Megaric School, but was soon converted to C3micism 
by Diogenes of Sinope and decided to live henceforth 
in Cynic poverty. He married Hipparchia, sister of 
Metroclcs of Maronea, having converted boffi brother 
and sister to Cymidsm. In her company he led a wander- 
ing life, preaching the gospel of voluntary poverty and 
independence, consoling people in distress, and recon- 
dling enemies. He became so universally beloved that 
people wrote on their doors ‘welcome to Crates, the good 
spirit’ Qulian, Or. 6. 201 b). He wrote a great many 
poems, mostly by revising the poems of famous poets so 


as to give them a Cynic content. His letters were praised 
for their style, but those which have come down to us 
are spurious. He is said by Diogenes Laertius (6. 98) to 
have written tragedies of a very lofty character in which 
his philosophy was displayed. One fragment expresses 
cosmopolitan sentiments. 

H. Diels, PPF 216 ff.; TGF 8og-io; Dioaenes Lnertius 6. 83-93; 
E. Schwartz, Charakterkopfe ii. 1-26; D. R. Dudley, A History of 
Cynicism (1938), 42-33 ; PW xi. 1623. K. von F. and A. W. P.-C. 

CRATES (3) of Mallos, son of Timocrates, was a con- 
temporary of Demetrius of Scepsis (Strabo 14. 676) and ’ 
Aristarchus, He visited Rome, probably in 168 B.c., when 
his lectures, during his recovery after breaking his leg in 
the Cloaca Maxima, greatly stimulated Roman interest 
in scholarship (Suet. Gram. 2). He was the first head of the 
library at Pergamum, and wrote, inter alia, on Homer, 
Hesiod, Euripides, Aristophanes, and Aratus, usually 
with a philosophic and antiquarian bias; on Attic; and on 
‘anomaly’. See also Anth. Pal. 11. 218. 

The Pergamenes and the Alexandrians were divided 
on the rival principles of ‘analogy’ and ‘anomaly’ in 
language. Aristophanes and Aristarchus, of Alexandria, 
in editing Homer sought the correct form (or meaning) 
of a word by collecting and comparing its occurrences in 
the text, a procedure more novel in their age than in ours. 
Further, they tried to classify words by their types of 
form (cf. our declensions), in order by reference to the 
type to decide what was correct in any doubtful or 
disputed instance. Thus in Homer Aristarchus accented 
Kdprjaos after Kavos^os, tretfivcov after repvcov, olwv after 
atymv; and similarly as to inflexions (see Apollonius 
(15) DYSCOLUs). Crates, on the contrary, borrowed his 
linguistic principles from the Stoics. Not only words 
(see etymology) but literature likewise they thought a ' 
ftifi'qcrt.s Beicov Kal dvOposTtelcov (Diog. Laert. 7. 60), an 
accurate reflection of truth, and on this basis they carried 
to ludicrous extremes the allegorical method of inter- 
pretation, in order to secure the support of Homer for • 
Stoic doctrines. In such features as inflexion they saw 
only confusion wrought upon nature’s original products 
by man’s irregular innovations and perversions. Clean- 
thes had named this unruly principle of language dvto/ia- 
Xla, illustrating it without much difficulty from the 
Greek declensions. This term and doctrine, and the 
allegorical method, were adopted by Crates and his 
school, to whom, consequently, the Alexandrian classi- 
fication of forms (Crates seems to have written chiefly on 
noun anomalies) seemed futile in practice and wrong in 
principle. 

The Alexandrians did valuable work; yet they had 
inevitable difficulty in deducing ’their types and rules 
from the facts: in such discrepancies, and when they 
proceeded by ‘analogy’ to adapt the facts to their rules, 
as even Aristarchus sometimes did, Pergamene criticism 
was, so far, justified. But neither did the Stoics (and- 
Pergamenes) themselves follow usage simpliciter, but 
only usage controlled by their theory: cf. Diog. Laert. 

7 - 59 - 

The controversy gained importance with the growth 
of purism (see glossa), and its extension from Greek to 
Latin. An Alexandrian compromise appears in Arist- 
archus’ pupil, Ptolemy Pindarion, which is later derided 
by the extreme anomalist Sext. Emp. Math. i. 201: 
and see Lucian, Pseudologista. Reconciliations were at- 
tempted by Varro, Caesar, Cicero, and the Elder Pliny, 
but the problem remained unsettled. ‘Quare mihi non 
inuenuste dici uidetur, aliud esse Latine, aliud gram- 
matice loqui’ Quint. Inst. i. 6. P. B. R. F. 

CRATEUAS, pharmacologist, at the court of Mithri- 
dates the Great (11 r-64B.c.), after whom he called a plant 
‘Mithridatia’ (Plin. HN 25. 62), C. is tlieauthorof a com- 
prehensive and scientific work on pharmacology (’Pi^o- 
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TOfiiKov, schol. Nic. Tfier. 68i) in at least three books 
{[Gal.] De virtute centaurea, 2). Of a more popular 
character was another book which contained coloured 
pictures of plants with notes underneath indicating their 
medical use (Plin. HN 25. 8). C.’s works are much used 
in Sextius Niger and Dioscorides. They exercised n 
strong influence on all later medicine and pharmacology. 

Dioimridei ed. M. WeUmann (1906-14) Hi. 130 f. (fragments); 
M. Wcllmann, 'Kralcuas’, Mii. Colt. Get. 1897; Plf'xs. 1644. 

K. O. B. 

CRATINUS, always regarded, with Aristophanes and 
Eupolis, as one of the greatest of Athem'an comic poets 
(Hor. Sat. i. 4. i; Quint. 10. i. 66; Platon. Diff. Com. 
i). His dates ore uncertain: bom probably c. 484 b.c.; 
died probably c. 419 (if we may assume that the reference 
to his death in Ar. Pax 700 ff. is a joke). Definitely 
datable plays are: Xetpa^dpevot (42<;; arg. Ar. Ach.); 
Eirvpoi (424 ; arg. 2 Ar. Eq.) ; and uvrito) (423 ; arg. 5 
Ar. Nub.). C.’s comedies fall into two not sharply 
differentiated classes: (A) personal or political satires; 
^B) mytliological burlesques. Of (A) may be cited the 
’Apxl^oxoi (? 448). This play contained a dispute be- 
tween Archilochus and some cyclic poets (frs. 2 and 6). 
The JTai'OTrrai ridiculed the Sophists. In the UvrivT) 
(written as a practical answer to Aristophanes’ imputa- 
tions (Eq. 531-6) of senility) C. satirizes himself as a 
drunkard. A chorus of friends try to prevent C.’s 
desertion of his true wife JfwpwSia in favour of MiBtj and 
other such mistresses (fr. 183).’ To effect this they break 
all C.’s wine-jars (fr. 187), leaving him with but one 
empty one (fr. 190). C. makes a speech in his own 
defence (frs. 185-6). Of class (B) we may mention the 
'OSvacrjjs, a burlesque (Stacwppdj) of the Odyssey. The 
chorus consisted perhaps half of Odysseus’ companions 
and half of Cyclopes. The play seems to have contained 
a novelty (vcoxptov aOvppai fr. 145), viz. the arrival in 
the orchestra of Odysseus and his company in a ship (cf. 
Lohengrin’s swan). The FlXovroi was a skit on the 
Golden Age. The Qpqoaai (prob. 443, os it contains a 
reference (fr. 71) to Pericles’ escape from ostracism (444)) 
was an attack on the Thracian goddess Bendis, whose 
orgiastic rites had been introduced into Athens. The 
Etpl^ioi burlesqued the Perseus mylh. The Ncfifotg 
contained both elements, for, though a burlesque on the 
story of the egg which produced Helen — Nemesis, not 
Lcda, is said to have laid it (fr. 108) — yet it seems that 
Pericles was satirized under the character of Zeus (fr. 
in) and Aspnsia under that of Helen. Thanks to a com- 
parath’cly recently found papyTVs (PO,\y. iv. 69 ff. (no. 
663)), which gives us the hiTiothcsis of the play, we know 
more about the /JiowoaAc^oj'Spos (43®)- ** 

chorus of SatjTS. Dionysus (not Paris) gives flic golden 
apple to Aphrodite, who, as a reward, enables him to elope 
with Helen to Troy. On the arrival of the Greek fleet 
Dionysus hides Helen and changes himself into a ram 
(fr. 43). Paris discovers them, keeps Helen for himself, 
and hands over Dionysus to the Greeks. _ In this playp 
as the hv^iothesis sa)'s, Pericles is satirized in the guise of 
one of the characters (obviously Dionysus) for having 
brought war on the Athenians. _ . , /r- 

C.’s style is \'jporous and direct. Anstophancs (l:^. 
526-30) likens him to an impetuous torrent that sweeps 
all before it. Tlie Anon. IJrpi Kcu/t. (6) detwts an Aeschy- 
lean quality in him, and Plntonius (Diff. Com.^ s. 14; 
compares him to Archilochus and calls him ai'rmjpor 
etity XotSoptat!-, but criticizes his fa^y instruction 
(ovK oKoXovOtoT TtXqpoi rd Bpafiara). Tlic Alcxandnan 
tcholar Callistratus edited Cratinus "■'ith notM (at any 
rate the 6pnrrai (Ath. 1 1. 49S*'*)) i ” 

wrote two books on C.’s rroAtriK’o oifpc-a, ana ayni- 
rnachus also seems to have produced an edition o. ilie posi 
(l!dn. 2. 495; cf. tchol. Ar. Vesp. 151)- 

rCG !. 4j (f.; CAFl tt S.; DfirJjfrrtaV, S-.fff. Cert. jeC. 


CRATIPPUS OF ATHENS, author of a continuation 
of Thucydides’ lustory to Conon’s restoration of Athe- 
nian naval power, at least to 394 b.c., was, according to 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Thtic. 16), contemporary 
with Thucydides, but appears rather to be a late Hel- 
lenistic liistorian, claiming antiquity for the sake of 
authority. 

FGrII a A, p. 13: c, p. 2; E. Schwartz, Hermes 1909, 496. 

A. McD. 

CRATYLUS, a younger contemporary of Socrates. He 
pressed the doctrine of Heraclitus to an extreme point, 
denying to things even the slightest fixity of nature. 
According to Aristotle he was Plato’s first master in 
philosophy, and Plato drew the conclusion that since 
fixity docs not exist in the sensible world there must be a 
non-sensible world to account for the possibility of 
knowledge. Plato in his Cratylus makes Cratylus main- 
tain that falsehood is impossible and that all words in 
all languages are naturally appropriate to the meanings 
in which they are used, and exhibits him as a glib and 
unscientific etymologist. 

Testimonia in Diels, Vorsohr.* ii. 69-70; PTVxl. 1660. W. D. R. 

CREMATION, see DEAD, DISPOSAL OF. 

CREMONA, a Latin colony, founded in 218 b.c. as a 
bulwark against Insubres and Boii on the north bank of 
the Po in north Italy (Polyb. 3. 40; Tac. FHst. 3. 34). 
Cremona staunchly supported Rome against Hannibal, 
although thereby it suffered so severely that in 190 it 
required additional colonists (Livy 21. 56; 27. 10; 37. 46). 
Its territory was confiscated for a colony of veterans c. 41 
B.c. (Verg. Eel. 9. 28). However, it continued prosperous 
until its destruction by Vespasian's troops in a.d. 69 
(Tac. Hist. 3. 33 f.). Thereafter, although an important 
road centre, Cremona did not really revive until tlic 
ninth century. E. T. S. 

CREMUTIUS CORDUS, Aulus, the historian, writ- 
ing under Augustus (Suet. Tib. 61. 3) and Tiberius, 
treated the period from the Civil Wars to at least 18 B.C. 
(Suet. Aug. 35. 2). He refused to glorify Augustus, and 
celebrated Cicero, Brutus, and Oissius, 'the last Roman'. 
Prosecuted for treason at the instigation of Sejanus ('Pac. 
Ann. 4. 34-5), he committed suicide (a.d. 25). His work 
was burnt, but copies, preserved by his daughter, were 
republished under Gaius (Dio 57. 2.4 4). The Elder 
Pliny and Seneca used his work. 

H. Peter, HKRel. ii (1906), pp. cxiii and 87; G. M. Columba, 
'II proceaso di Crem. Cordo', Atene e Roma 1901. A. H. McD. 

CREON(KpctmO, a stopgap name ('prince’, 'ruler') given 
to Ec^’cral subsidiary’ figures, as (i) a king of Corinth. 
Medea and Jason (qq.v.) wsited him, and Medea killed 
him by magic and fled, leavang her children behind 
(Creophylus ap. schol. Eur. Med. 264); the children were 
killed by the Corinthians. Euripides himself makes her 
Idll Creon’s daughter, Jason’s betrotlied, with a poisoned 
costume which catches fire when worn, Creon being 
killed in trying to save her (Med. 1136 ff.), and murder 
her own children (ibid. 1273 ff.). (a) An early king of 
'Thebes, sometimes confused with (3). He purified 
Amphitryon (q-v.) from blood-guilt on his arrival in 
Thebes, helped him in his campaign against the Telcbo- 
ans, and afterwards married his daughter Megara to 
Heracles (Apollod. 2. 57. 70). (3) Brother of Ioc.asta, w 
orntrus. I le offered her hand and the kingdom to anyone 
who would rid Tiiebes of the Sphinx (Eur. Phoen. 45 ff.). 
After Oedipus' fall and again after the death of Etcodcs 
he liecamc king, or regent, of I'h.ebes, see A-ntioonT (i). 
During the attack by the Seven he Icrst his »on Menoe- 
ecus (q.v.). According to the Attic account, Theseus 
penuaded to inie.-vene and compel him to grant l/urial 
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to the bodies of the Seven (Eur. Supp., passim). In 
Statius (Theb. 12. 773 ff.) Theseus kills Crcon in the 
resulting battle. (4) The oldest occurrence of the name 
is II. 9. 84, where he is father of Lycomedes, commander 
of part of the Greek outpost; otherwise unlmown. 

H. J. R. 

CREPIDATA, see FABULA. 

CRESCONIUS CORIPPUS, FLAVIUS, see EPIC POETRY, 
LATIN, para. 3. 

CRESILAS (later sth c.), Greek sculptor, famous for a 
statue of Pericles, of which the head survives in poor 
Roman copies in the British Museum and the Vatican 
gallery. It is uncertain whether the portrait of Pericles 
was a complete statue or only a herm. Three bases of 
statues by him, bearing his signature, were found on the 
Acropolis at Athens, and one at Hermione. One of the 
bases on the Acropolis states that it is a statue of Hermo- 
lycus son of Diitrephes. A second is the base of the 
portrait of Pericles. He is also recorded to have made a 
statue of a wounded Amazon. A Roman copy of a 
wounded Amazon in the Capitoline Museum at Rome is 
thought to be a version of this work. It may also be 
identical with the statue of an Amazon which Cresilas 
contributed in a competition, in which Phidias took the 
first place and Cresilas the third. S. C. 

CRESPHONTES, see HERACLIDAE. 

CRETE. I. Prehistoric. The earliest population yet 
known in Crete is that of the Neolithic Age, which seems 
to have lasted long. This people probably reached Crete 
from south-west Asia Minor. They dwelt first in caves 
and some distance from the coast, and spread thinly 
about east and central Crete. By the end of the age 
( 3 ioo-z 8 oo b.c.) they had begun to live in small two- 
roomed huts grouped in villages. With the Early Bronze 
Age the population had increased, reinforced perhaps 
by a fresh wave from Asia Minor. Towns were built, 
especially on the east coast, houses were larger, and 
metals were used — gold, silver, copper, lead. Burial took 
place in large ossuaries. Settlement in central Crete 
extended slightly westw'ard, but not till the last phase of 
the Late Bronze Age (1400-1 150) does there seem to have 
been any habitation in West Crete. In south Crete a 
strong Egyptian influence suggests that at the end of the 
Second Dynasty refugees fled across the sea to Crete. 
North Crete was in touch with the Archipelago. In the 
Middle Bronze Age (c. 2200-1600) population increased 
in the centre and south, but declined in the east. Towns 
developed and the first palaces arose. Building improved 
and ashlar work began. Copper developed into bronze, 
the potter’s wheel was introduced, and writing evolved 
from a pictographic to a linear script. Cretan culture in 
this age is more uniform, and the island was prosperous. 
Manufactures and arts flourished, and by 1600 carving 
and fresco painting were freely practised. There was 
overseas trade with the Archipelago, Egypt, and the 
Levant. This prosperity continued through the first two 
phases of the Late Bronze age (1600-1400). Palaces and 
houses grew larger, were better equipped and even 
luxurious. Metal-work improved, and carving, writing, 
and fresco painting were commonly practised. Overseas 
commerce was now extended to the mainland of Greece. 
The road system and the tablets and store chambers 
of the palaces suggest a well-organized administration. 
About 1400 tlie palaces were destroyed and the power of 
Crete collapsed. The large centres of population suffered 
and small towns took their place, but there was no break 
in civilization, and inhabitation began in west Crete. 
The end of tlie old system may have been due to an 
earthquake, or to some political upheaval perhaps caused 


by Greek raids from the mainland. See also CNOssos; 
MINOS ; PHAESTUS. 

J. D. S. Pendlebury, The Archaeology of Crete (1939).^ ^ 

II. Greek and Roman. In historical times Crete was 
predominantly Dorian, having been colonized by Dorians 
probably from Peloponnesus. These divided themselves 
into city-states: Homer speaks of a hundred cities. The 
names of over forty are known, of which the most 
powerful were the rivals Cnossos and Gortyn, and 
Cydonia (colonized from Aegina). Apart from the ab- 
sence of kings, the Cretan type of constitution and society 
resembled the Spartan, which may have been derivative. 
The chief magistrates were called kostnoi. The history 
of Crete is largely that of the independent cities. Disputes 
between them, especially about territory, led so often to 
war that a contract for arbitration {koivo^Lkiov) was 
framed for the cities of the Cretan league {koivov rwv 
Kpijraiiaiv) and supplemented by arbitration treaties 
(trdpjSoAa). 

Crete was geographically important as a station on the 
trade-routes from the Sporades and Cyphis to Egypt. 
But the island lay outside the main currents of Greek 
history; she refused to aid the defence against Persia in 
the fifth century. Cretan mercenaries, however, often 
took part in the wars of Hellas. From the middle of the 
third century her foreign relations centred on the new 
and unstable league and the intrigues of Macedon. In 
216 the cities accepted Philip V as protector, but 
strife soon returned. At the end of tliis century Crete 
was reputed a home of pirates second only to Cilicia. 
These activities were encouraged by Philip, who realized 
his hope of thereby injuring Rhodes (155). The pirates 
supported Mithridates VI of Pontus against Rome, and 
when M. Antonius intervened to chastise them he was 
beaten off Cydonia (74); but Q. Metellus with throe 
legions crushed the islanders and destroyed Cnossos 
(68/7). Crete became a Roman province, and was united 
with Cyrene at least from the time of Augustus. The 
old league was adapted as a concilium provinciae. In the 
early Empire Roman traders were numerous at Gortyn, 
where an imperial mint was established. See also archers. 

Horn. Od. 19. 172 ff.; Strabo 10. 474-84; Arist. Pol. 2. 10; 
Polyb. 6. 45-7. Bursian ii. s *9 ff- MijnsbruRze, The Cretan 
KoiAon (New York, 1931); Karo and BQrchner, PIf'B.v. ‘Kreta’. 

W. A. L. 

CREUSA (Kpeovoa), feminine of Creon (q.v.). The 
best-known ‘princesses’ who bear this quasi-name are: 
(i) daughter of Erechtheus king of Athens. She wiis 
violated by Apollo and bore a son whom she exposed; 
Hermes brought him to Delphi, and thence after growing 
to young manhood he was brought back to Athens by 
Creusa’s husband Xuthus, who supposed him his own 
son and called him Ion (q.v. i). He became the ancestor 
of the lonians (Eur. Jon). (2) Wife of Aeneas and mother 
of Ascanius; she died in trying to escape from Troy and 
her ghost warned Aeneas of his future adventures (Aett, 
2. 6s iff.). H.J.R. 

CRETIC SEA, see AEGEW SEA. 

CRINAGORAS (b. c. 70 b.c.), elegiac poet, of Mytilene, 
son of Callippus, took part in embassy to Caesar at Rome 
in 45 B.C., and to Augustus in 26-25 B.c. In Rome he 
was the friend of Octavia, and there wrote his epigrams 
nos. 29, II, and 41. No. 29 is concerned with the marriage 
of Octavia’s stepdaughter to Juba, no. 19 with Tiberius, 
no. 31 with Drusus. Ep. 24 has been connected with the 
disaster of Varus. He is more interesting for his con- 
nexions with others than for his own sake, since his work 
is usually rhetorical and undistinguished. 

Text : M. Rubensohn, Crinagorae Mytilenaei Epigrammata (1888), 
Criticism: J. S. Phillimore, Dublin Review igo6; E. Norden, ‘D.is 
Germanenepiaramm dea ICrinagoras’, in Sita. Perl. Akad. lOtTi 
668-79; C. Cichorius, Rom. Slud.viii (1922), 4ff. C. M. B. 
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CRISA, the name applied to a site on a spur close to the 
modem Chryso, on the road from the coast to Delphi. 
The place was occupied as a refuge-settlement after the 
destruction of Cirrha (q.v.) in the First Sacred War (see 
SACRED wars), 

CRISPUS, see vibius {3), 

CRITIAS (c. 460-403 B.C.), one of the Thirty Tyrants at 
Athens, of an aristocratic family, to which Plato’s mother 
(his first cousin) also belonged. He was an early associate 
of Socrates, and of the sophists, and was himself active 
as a writer (see below). He was implicated in the mutila- 
tion of the Hermae, but released on the evidence of 
Andocides. He seems to have played but a small part in 
the Revolution of the Four Hundred (q.v.), perhaps 
from hostility to Phrynichus. After their overthrow he 
proposed the recall of Alcibiades and the denunciation 
of the dead Phrynichus as a traitor; on the restoration of 
the full democracy he was exiled. He retired to Thessaly, 
where (according to Xenophon) he intrigued with the 
penestae (the serfs) against their masters. On the sur- 
render of Athens in 404 he returned and was made one 
of the Thirty (q.v.). He soon proved himself the most 
unscrupulous and violent and vicious of them all, at least 
according to the democrats and rival oligarchs; he 
caused the death of his colleague Theramencs. He was 
killed fighting against Thrasybulus (q.v.), spring 403. 
His reputation did not recover after his death; but Plato, 
much as he disliked the excesses of the Thirty, honoured 
his memory in his Dialogues. 

Critias wrote elegiac poems and tragedies. In later 
days it was uncertain whether certain plays were the 
work of Euripides or of Critias (Ft/. Eur.). A long frag- 
ment of the Sisi’phus gives a rationalistic account of the 
belief in the gods, and the Pirithous, which is described 
by loannes Diaconus In Hermogencm, and of which some 
fragments are knowm from papyri, is probably his work 
(TGF yyo-s, Powell and Barber, New Chapters in Gk. 
Lit. iii. 148 ff.), A. W. G. ond A. W. P.-C. 

CRITICISM, LITERARy, IN ANTIQUrTY, see 

UTERARY CRITICISM. 

CRITIUS (fl. c. 480-470 B.C.), Greek sculptor who 
invariably worked together with another named Nesiotes. 
Five statue bases bearing their combined sifmaturcs 
have been found on the Acropolis at Athens. T hey arc 
most famous for their group of the Tyrannicides, to 
replace that by Antenor which had been taken by Xerxes 
to Persia. It stood in the Agora at Athens, and a part of 
its base with inscription has recently been found there. 
Our knowledge of that group is derived from a Roman 
copy, now in Naples, and from copies^ of the head of 
Harmodius in New York, and of Aristogiton in the 
Vatican ond at Madrid. Critius was probably ari Athen- 
ian; his style is strong and clear-cut, deeply influenced 
by a Peloponnesian tradition. An original of Iiis penod in 
the Acropolis Museum is attributed by some to lu'm. S. C. 

CRITO (Kplrwv) (i), a cohtcmporar>’ and devot^ 
friend of Socrates, referred to in Plato’s Apolo.^', Fhaedo, 
and Euthydemus. In the Crito he plans for Socrates to 
escape from prison. Seventeen (lost) dialogues asenbed 
to him by Diogenes Laertius are of doubtful authenticity. 

PfCxi. 193:. 

CRITO (Kplrwv) (a), one of the latest poets of the New 
Comedv; he won second prize wi^ E^ccrioi m 163 n.c. 
and with /l.VoiAdrin 167. From The Bun"- 

body, eight lines are preserved, in which Cnton calls tlie 
Delians ■rapdatroi rod OcoO. 

FCG IT, 537 /!.; CAF iS. 354 f- 

CRITO (Apfrwv) (3). a Neo-Pv-thagorcan, probaljly 
of the first century n.c. or the first century A.p., wjio 
product a work cl.niminc to be a pnxiuct o» the early 


Pythagorean school— KpiVcovos' ijroi Aafiirmov IJvOayo- 
peiov -ncpi ^/joitjocwj koI turvyias. Three frs. are quoted 
by Stobaeus. 

PIV xi. 1933. 

CRITO (KpCrwv) (4), phj-sician at Trajan’s court c. A.d. 
100 (his full name was T. Statilius Crito). We have O'n 
Galen) considerable frs. of his works KoaivqriKa and TIcpl 
rijs rwv ij>apiiaKU}v owOeaews, 

PW xi. 193s. 

CRITOLAUS (early 2nd c. b.c.) of Phaselis in Lycla 
(Plut. De c.xil. 14. 605 b). Peripatetic. As president of the 
school he perhaps succeeded Ariston of Ceos (see Zeller 
479, n. i). He was a member of the famous embassy of 
philosophers to Rome in 156-155, and lectured there 
(Gell. 6. 14. 10). He died in his eighty-third ycar(Lucian, 
Macr. 20). 

The activities of the post-Aristotelian school had been 
scholarly rather tlian philosophical. Critolaus rein- 
troduced into the Peripatos metaphysical speculation. 
Thus he brought the school into closer contact wth 
important doctrines of Aristotle (Antiochus ap. Cic. Fin. 
5. 14). He defended the Aristotelian theory of the world’s 
eternity ably against the Stoa (Philo, Dc aetern. mundi 
II f.). Cicero quotes a fine passage on the value of die 
soul (Tusc. 5. 51). His ethics, as well as his psychologj’, 
is probably not free from Stoic influence. He carried on 
a controversy against popular rhetoric. 

Suscmihl, Gtsch. gr. Lit. Alex. i. 153; Zeller, Aristotle, etc., 
Engl. Transl., ii. 479; R. Harder, Ocellus Lueamts (19^5). 151 f,; 
W. Theiler, Gnomon 19 * 5 , iSi E; 19*6, 150/.; 590/.; Pli'xi. 1930. 

K. 0 . 13 . 

CROESUS, last king of Lydia (c. 560-546 B.c.), son of 
Alyattes. He secured the throne after a struggle with a 
half-Greek half-brother, and completed die subjugation 
of the Greek cities on the Asia Minor coast. His subse- 
quent relations with the Greeks were not unfriendly; he 
contributed to the rebuilding of the Artemisium at 
Ephesus and made offerings to Greek shrines, especially 
Delphi; anecdotes attest his friendliness to Greek 
visitors and his proverbial wealth (cf. the famous 
Kpotoaoi marrjpcs). The rise of Persia turned Croesus 
to seek support in Greece and Egypt, but Cyrus antici- 
pated him : Sardis was captured and Croesus overdirown. 
His subsequent fate soon became the theme of legend: 
he is cast or casts himself on a pyre, but is miraculously 
saved by Apollo and translated to the land of the Hyper- 
boreans or becomes die friend and counsellor of Cyrus. 

Hcrixlonis, bk. i; Nic. Dam. fra. 65, AS; Pind.ir, Pyth. 1. 94; 
BacchyliJci 3. British Museum Cat. Sculpture (toaS) I. i. 38; iMtvre, 
Vases antiques gr. 197: G. Under, La Lydie {1S93), 206-59. 

V. N. U, 

CROMMYON (Kpopiivuii), SOW OF, see riiACA. 
CRONUS, sec kronos 

CROTON (Kporcov), nowadays Cotrone. Oripnally a 
Mcssapic settlement (J. Whatmough, Prne-Jtalic Dialects 
ii. 25S), Croton became an Achaean colony rr. 710 n.c. 
Its situation, near the celebrated temple of Hera Lacinia 
in the ‘toe’ of Italy on an indifferent but import.int 
iiarbour, was bracing (Strabo 6. 261 f.; Polyb. 10, i). 
Croton ^came a flourishing city twelve miles in circum- 
ference; it founded some colonies ('Perina, C.nulc>nia) and 
dominated others (Lametium, Scylletium). Famous for 
its doctors, athletc.s (including .Milon, q.v.), Heracle-? ailt, 
and especially for its Pytiiagorean brotherhood (between 
c. 530 and 45S), Croton reached its apogee after destroy- 
ing .Sybaris (510). It even sent a ship to the batdc of 
Sai-arn'is (Hdt. 8. 47). Shortly thereafter, how p er, hs 
defeat by I.X)cri and Rhegium presaged ip decline. Al- 
though still ptipulous when captured by Dinns'siut (3"0), 
intern j, Lucanian, Bruttian, Pyrrhic, and Hannibalic 
wars ultimately ruined Croton. .\ Ro.ma.n colony {i')3 
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B.c.) failed to revive it (Diod. i4- I03 >' t 9 - 3i etc. ; Livy 

24. 3; 34- 4S)- 

See the bibliography s.v. MAGNA graecia and add D. Randall- 
Maclver, Greek Cities of Italy and Sicily (1931); P. Larizza, Crotone 
nella Magna Grecia (1934) ;J. Berard, Bibliogr. topogr. (1941), 48. 

H. T, S. 

CRUS, see LENTULUS (7). 

CRYPTEIA, see KRYPTEIA. 

CTEATUS, see moliones. 

CTESIAS (late sth c. b.c.) of Cnidos, Greek doctor at 
the Persian court who assisted Artaxerxes at the battle 
of Cunaxa, and was sent as envoy to Evagoras and Conon, 
398 B.c. Author of a histo^ of Persia (UepaiKa) in 
twenty-three books, written in Ionic; also of the first 
separate work on India (’JvSi/cd). See J. Gilmore, Frag- 
ments of the Persika of Ctesias (1888). G. L. B. 

CTESIPHON, on the river Tigris, c. sixty miles above 
Babylon. Founded as a Parthian military camp opposite 
the Hellenistic Seleuceia (q.v.), it became the winter 
residence of the Arsacids. After the destruction of 
Seleuceia (a.d. 165) it was the chief city in Babylonia. 
Artaxerxes made it the capital of the new Sassanian 
Empire, and his successors built palaces and added new 
suburbs. In 636 the ‘seven cities’ of Ctesiphon were taken 
by the Arabs. Part of the fortifications still stand, and the 
impressive ruins of a Sassanid palace. 

M. Streck, ‘Seleucia und Ktesiphon’, Alte Orient rvl. 3/4 (1917); 
O. Reuther, Antiquity 1929, 434 ff. M. S. D. 

CUICUL (modem Djemild), a mountain-town lying 
between Cirta and Sitifis. Originally a castellum, depen- 
dent on Cirta, it became a colony under Nerva. In the 
second century a.d. it received an influx of romanized 
Berbers; agricultural prosperity developed and many 
public buildings were erected by generous citizens. 
Under the Severi Cuicul doubled its size; its best-known 
citizen was Claudius Proculus, who became governor of 
Numidia. Its extensive ruins include a Christian basi- 
lica, baths, theatre, baptistery, Caracalla’s arch, and the 
temple of the gens Septimia. 

A. Ballu, ‘Ruines de Djemila’, Rev. Africainc, 1921: Y. Allias, 
Djemila (1938). W. N. W. 

CULLEO, Quintus Terentius, a senator, captured by 
the Carthaginians and released by Scipio in 201 b.c.; to 
show his gratitude he marched in Scipio’s triumphal 
procession in a freedman’s cap. As tribunus plebis (189) 
he carried a measure to enrol sons of freedmen in the 
rustic tribes. As praetor (187) he examined the evidence 
of unlawful registration by Latins on the citizen roll. 
The statement (Antias, apud Livy) that he was chairman 
of a special quaestio set up to try L. Scipio belongs to a 
false account of the procedure then adopted. H. H. S. 

CULT, DOMESTIC, see WORSHIP (household). 

CULTS, ARCADIAN, MACEDONIAN, etc., see 

ARCADIAN, MACEDONIAN, etc. 

CULTUBE-BRINGERS. AU folk-lore (see Stith 
Thompson, A 500 ff.) contains stories of persons, divine 
or human, who introduced mankind in primitive days to 
the arts, religious obser\’ances, etc. Greek tradition is no 
exception. Prometheus (q.v.) is the great culture-hero 
of Attic belief (Aesch. PV 442 ff.); Cadmus (q.v.) 
introduces letters; Triptolemus, by direction of Demeter 
(q.v.), teaches men to plant com. Similar Latin stories 
are late and artificial ; for examples, sec Janus, saturnus. 
Gods figure occasionally in this capacity (Athena invents 
horsemanship, Dionysus introduces the vine, etc.). Lists 
of such inventors are late, but common, see Kremmcr, 
De catalogis hetirematiim (Diss. Leipzig, 1890). H. j. R. 


CUMAE, Italy’s earliest Greek colony, founded on the 
coast near Naples by Chalcis, traditionally in 1056, 
actually c. 750 b.c., in fertile territory inhabited in pre- 
Hellenic times but now deserted. After its foundation 
Greek civilization spread farther in Italy (A. Blakeway, 
fRS 193s, 13s). Cumae soon acquired wealth and power. 
From 700 to 500 it exercised wide dominion and colon- 
ized Neapolis, Dicaearchia (= Puteoli), Abella, distant 
Zancle (= Messana), and possibly Nola. Cumae is 
inseparably associated with the Sibyl whose oracular 
cavern still exists (Aen. 6); but its first real personality is 
Aristodemus(q.v. 3), who repulsed the Etmscans. In 474 
Cumae with Syracusan aid emshed Etruscan power in 
Campania, but was itself conquered by SabeUi (q.v.) c. 
425 and became an Oscan city (Diod. ii. 51; 12. 76). 
Subsequently coming under Roman control it obtained 
civitas sine suffragio in 338 and praefeeti Captiam Cumas 
in 318. It staunchly supported Rome in the Hannibalic 
and Social Wars, discarded Oscan for Latin in 180, and 
ultimately obtained full citizenship. But, as Puteoli rose, 
Cumae, despite repeated colonizations and the erection 
of villas nearby, declined. However, its inaccessible 
citadel was still strategically important in Belisarius’ time. 

R. S. Conway, Italic Dialects i (1897), 85; A. Sambon, Monnaies 
antiques de Vltalie i {1903), 139, 283; E. Gahrici, Monumenti 
Antichi sxii (1913-14); D. Randall-Mactver, Greek Cities of Italy 
and Sicily (1931), 1; J. Van Ooteghem, Etud. Classiques 1936, 606; 
A. Maiuri, Altertumer der phlegrSisehen Felder (1938); J. Berard, 
Bibliogr. topogr. (1941), 50. See too the bibliography s.v. magna 
GRAECIA. E. T. S. 

CUNAXA, northward from Babylon, was the scene of 
the battle behveen Cyrus (q.v. 2) the younger and Arta- 
xerxes II (401 B.c.). Artaxerxes’ scratch army — he had 
only two satraps with him besides Tissaphemes — con- 
sisted of perhaps 30,000 infantry (Xenophon’s estimate 
of 900,000 is ridiculous), but at least 6,000 horse. Cyrus, 
who had brought only 2,600 horse, had failed before he 
started. Tissaphemes, with Artaxerxes, was in the centre 
with a strong cavalry force; Cyrus put his 10,400 Greek 
hoplites under Clearchus on his right instead of opposite 
Tissaphemes, and took the centre himself with only 
600 horse; Ariaeus with Cyrus’ Asiatic troops was on the 
left. Clearchus routed the infantry of Artaxerxes’ left, 
but neglected to turn against his centre; while he use- 
lessly pursued the beaten infantry, Tissaphemes threw 
in his cavalry, killed Cyrus, outflanked Ariaeus who fled, 
and gained a decisive victory. 

W. W. Tam, CAH vi, p. 7. W. W. T. 

CUNICULARIA, see baleares insulae. 

CUNOBELLINUS, son of Tasciovanus, king of the 
Catuvellauni at Verulamium. He may have conquered 
the Trinovantes of Essex before his father’s death, and 
succeeded (post 12 B.c.) to a kingdom which ultimately 
embraced south-east Britain, so that he was styled ‘rex 
Britanniarum’ (Suetonius, Calig. 44. 2). His capital and 
mint at Camulodunum (Lexden Heath, near the later 
colony) became anotablecentreofRomanimports,and his 
coins bear Latin inscriptions and emblems of mythology. 
His relations with Rome were friendly, but c. a.d. 40 a quar- 
rel with his son Amminius, who fled to Rome, prompted 
Caligula’s abortive demonstration. He died before 43; 
and a mound at Lexden Heath may be his grave (Archaco- 
logia Ixxvi. 241—54). He was prominent in medieval fable, 
whence Shaliespearc derived the material for ‘ Cymbelinc’. 

Sir J. Evans, Coins of the Ancient Britons, 284-348; T. Rice 
Holmes, Ancient Britain, 361-70; C, Hawkes and G. C. Dunning, 
Archaeological Journal ha^ii. 257-62, 311-14; Brooke, Antiquity 
vii. 285-8. C. E. S. 

CUPID AND PSYCHE, see apuleius. 

CUPBDO AMANS, a short anonymous Latin poem, 
3rd c. A.D., in 16 hexameters. 

■ Anth. Ijst. (Riese) 240. J. \V. and A. M. Dull, Minor I.atin Poets 
(Loeb, 1934). 
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CURA, CURATOR, %tt guardianship. 

CURATOR, a term applied to .a great variety of persons, 
other than magistrates, to whom specific duties were 
allotted. Under the Republic curatores viarum arc fre- 
quently mentioned {ILS 5800, 5892; Cic. Att. i. 1. 2); 
and in the Principate the disappearance of the censorship 
as an ordinary magistracy led to the creation of various 
curac, of which the most important were the cura viarum 
see roads), the cura aquarum, the cura aedium sacrantm 
tocorumquc publicorum, and the cura riparum ct alvei 
Tiberis. These were entrusted to boards of senators 
holding office for indefinite periods. The term was also 
applied in municipal towns to men performing special 
duties, c.g. curator kalendarii, atrator mutieris sladiatorii, 
and sometimes to officers of collegia (see clubs, ro.man), 
A special use of the term was to designate the imperial 
officials who were appointed from the time of Nerva and 
Trajan to supervise the finances of towns in Italy and 
the provinces. Their appearance marks the beginning 
of the interference of the central government in the 
affairs of municipalities, which was later to deprive them 
of all independence. The curatores (logistae) of particular 
cities were distinct from the correctorcs (q.v.), who con- 
trolled larger areas. In the first instance they were 
merely advisers whose consent was required for any 
unusual expenditure, and there is no evidence that their 
services were unwelcome (ILS 5918a). I3y the third 
century they practically superseded the ordinary magis- 
trates, and the curator became a permanent mayor. 
Curatores might belong to the senatorial or to_ the eques- 
trian order. The great majority exercised their authority 
in the cities of Italy, but they are found in provincial 
cities before the end of the second century a.d. 

ILS iii. I. 358: iii. 2. 68$ ; E. Komcmiinn, s.v. ‘Curator’ in PW; 
W. Liebcnam, PItllol. Ivi, 290 fT.; J. Marquardt, Slaatsvtm. i* 
(j88i), 162 it.; F. F. Abbott and A. C. Johnson, Mtmctpal Ad. 
mimstrntion (igaC), 90 ft.; C. I.ucna, ‘Notes on the Curatores Ret- 
Publicae of Roman Africa’, yilS i 940 ' 

CURETES, (i) a people hostile to the Calydonians 
(II. 9. 529). (2) Semi-divine beings (Hesiod, fr. 198 
Rzach, calls them Ocoi) inhabiting Crete, who protected 
the infant Zeus by dancing about him and clattering their 
weapons so that his cries were not heard (Callim. yov. 
52 ft., and many .authors). The origin of the legend is 
plausibly derived from the Cretan rite (see J. Harrison, 
Themis^ i ff. ; Nilsson, Minoan-Mycaiacan ^ Rcligiou, 
475 ff.) of a ceremonial (not provably a dance) in honour 
of Zeus Kouros. They arc often confused with tlic Corj'- 
bantes attendant on Rhea (sec Rose, Handbook ^ Greek 
Mythology, 171). Sec further H. Jc.anmaire, Courm el 
Courbtcs(i()3q), and for the religious confratcmi^ty bear- 
ing this name at Ephesus in and after the time of Strabo, 
Ch. Picard, Isphbse ct Claros ( 1922), 279 IT., etc. H. J. R. 

CURIA (i) was the most ancient division of the Roman 
People, already existing under the Kings. Tfic amao 
were thirty in numbcr(ten forcach Rornulcan tnbe). borne 
bore local names (Foriensis, Vclicnsis), others personal 
ones(Titia). They were prob.sbly composed of f.-im|lic.s 
who were, originally at Ic.ast, neighbours, 
patricians and plebeians were ahs-as-s included (Diony.sms 
4. 12. 2o). The head of the ctrria was the nmo; the licad 
of the college of the curiones was a amomaxtmus, who 
until 210 n.c. was alwaj'S a patncian. Ttie etrrsae were 
probably the basis of the oldest military organisation and 
certainly the elements of the oldest Rom.an assimibls (see 
COMiTiA). F„ach curia had its own place of worship called 

after die curia. , , , 

Curia was also the name given to the asscmblj -places 
of m-anv other corporations, and especially of the .-cna.e- 
housc (see below). As a voting section of tlie ci.isens 
tiie cwi.a is attested in Latium (Lanuyium) and in 
Italian and provincial murJcspui and CAomae, DOJi oj 


Latin and Roman status. It was especially common in 
Africa. During the Empire atria wtis also the usual name 
for the municipal Senates, to which the elections of the 
magistrates were transferred from the people. It was 
largely constituted from cx-magistrates chosen for life 
(at least in the West) and in the Late Empire turned into 
a hereditary caste, called the atriales, whose lives and 
property were under the control of the State as security 
for the collection of taxes. See also curialis, decuriones. 

G. Humbert, Dar.-Sag. i. 2. 1627; KDbIcr, Pll'iv. 1819; Momm- 
Bcn, RGm. Staatsr, iii. 99; F. Althcim, Epochen d. rom. Geschichte 
* (1934), 70; W, \Varde Fowler, The Roman Feslivalt (1899). 71, 
306. For the curiae in municipia W. Liebcnam, Slodtevertealtuns 
tm Tomischen KaUerreiche (1900), 214; Mommsen, JunitiieAe Schrif- 
ten i. 303. A. M. 

CURIA (s), the Senate-house of Rome, situated on the 
north side of the Comitium (q.v.) in the Forum and 
ascribed to Hostilius. It was restored by Sulla in 80 b.c., 
burnt after the death of Clodius in 52, and rebuilt by 
Faustus Sull.a. Julius Caesar began a new building in 
44, forsaking the old orientation by cardinal points, which 
was restored by Domitian, and later by Diocletian after 
the fire of Carinus. The Caesarian plan, always retained, 
was a sumptuous oblong hall (25*20 x 17-61 m.), with 
central door facing a magistrates’ dais and lateral marble 
benches. The hall was separated from the record-office 
(secreiariimt senatus) by an atrium or chalddiam, dedi- 
cated by Domitian to Minerva. Diocletian’s building, of 
tile-faced concrete coated with imitation stucco block- 
work, still exists to full height. I, A. R. 

CURIALIS (earlier Dcairio, q.v.), the member of a 
atria or senate of a mttnicipium. In the early Empire the 
position, though burdensome, was coveted, as a mark of 
rank and wealth, and as the door to municipal office. But 
after the reforms of Diocletian and Constantine, the 
position of the curiae rapidly deteriorated. The honour 
W.1S not entirely lost, but the burdens and responsibilities 
increased out of all proportion. Not only were the 
atriales responsible for all local offices and their expenses, 
but also for the collection of taxes; in case of deficit they 
were often called upon to make good. The result w-as a 
double movement — of the atriales to escape from their 
rank, of the government to bind them to it or to assign 
fresh members to the office, by way of punishment. 

n. M. 

CURIATIUS MATERNUS, senator, poet, and drama- 
tist, at W hose house the scene of Tacitus’ Dialogus is I.iid. 
A lover of r.ariora ct luci sccrclum, he speaks there as 
cliampion of poetry. His (lost) practextae, Domitius and 
Cato, belong to Vespasian’s time. 

CURIO (i), Gaius Scribonius (cos. 76 b.c.), son of a 
famous orator, opposed Saturninus in 100 n.c. and w.as 
tribune in 90. He besieged Athens with Sulla. As consul 
he opposed tlic restoration of the tribunician powxr. 
Proconsul in Macedonia (75-73), he dcfe.stcd the Dar- 
danians. He spoke for P. Clodius at his trial, but after- 
wards became Cicero’s friend and Caesar’s enemy. In 
55 he published a dialogue against Caesar. 

F. MOnicr, Plt'ii a 86j ; Schinz-Hojiu* i. 351. A. M. 

CLTIIO (2), Gaius .Scribosius, son of (1), was, as a 
young man, implicated in the mysterious conspiracy of 
Vettius (q.v. 3). Gn iiis election as tribune for 50 be was, 
in spite of his aristi>cratic connc.xions, bought over for 
Caesar by his agent Balbus. He consistently opposed the 
attempts of the Senate to recall CaesarfCic. Fan. 8. 1 1. 3), 
proposing instead tint Ixitii Pompey and Ccesar sho-aM 
give up their armits (PIuL Pomp. 58). It was he who 
bore Caesar’s ultfnntum to the consuls in late Decetnbe.”,- 
early in Janusr>' he fled from Rome to Rasenm with 
Antony. 

la die Civil )Var Curio won Sicily for Cectar (.April 40 
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and thence crossed to Africa. After initial successes he 
besieged the Pompeian commander Varus in Utica; but 
an attempt to surprise a relief force sent by King Juba 
led to a crushing Roman defeat. Curio himself died 
fighting ; he was a reckless but loyal lieutenant who served 
Caesar well. 

Caesar, BCiv.-, Appian, BCiv. bk. 2; Dio, bks. 40 and 41 ; Cicero, 
Epp. ad Earn. 2. 1-7 are addressed to him. J. M. C. 

CURIUS, see dentatus. 

CURSES. A curse is in general a wish, expressed in 
words and with magical effect, that evil may befall a 
person or persons or, eventually, the curser himself. 

I. The Greek word dpd reflects a prehistoric stage of 
Greek religion, signifying the address to supernatural 
forces, prayer as well as curse (personified as 'Api, 
secondarily combined with Erinys, goddess of revenge; 
cf. dprjTTqp in the Iliad). Originally the curse (just as its 
opposite, the blessing) worked by its own inherent quality 
{mana), the power of its magic formula; this may be 
spoken or written or both ; it may also be accompanied or 
symbolized by action (cf. the modem Greek ^acTKcAcu/ia 
and the Italian ilfico, etc.), the gesture and the intonation 
intensifying the emotional character of the curse. The 
curse was always a powerful weapon in the hands of the 
weak and the poor, as also against unseen or unknown 
foes. So we often meet with such imprecations (dirae) 
in funeral inscriptions against those who violate graves 
(especially in Asia Minor). Numerous leaden tablets 
(magic nails, amulets, etc., cf. the magic papyri), in- 
scribed with imprecatory formulas or words or signs, 
testify to the popularity of cursing (dvaBepari^eiv), 
resorted to in all centuries by all sorts of people on any 
provocation (in the 4th c. B.c. even by well-to-do 
Athenians). When the tablets are buried in tombs, not 
only the spirits of the dead are invoked, but also the 
infernal deities, Persephone, Hades, Erinyes (cf. 11 . 9. 
453 ffO ; elsewhere Hermes, Gaia, Demeter (at Cnidos), 
Hecate, and all sorts of demons are favourites (cf. the 
Roman devotio: see s.v.). Especially to be noted are the 
‘hereditary curse’, infectious through generations (cf. 
Aeschylus’ Oresteia), and the curse, uttered in vain, that 
returns to the curser, destroying him and his family 
(cf. SIG^ 41. 14). 'The dpai, dirae, developed into a 
special literary genus (cf. Sophron, Ovid’s Ihis, Horace 
Epod. 10; Tib. I. 5. 49 ff.). Later Christians might use 
ancient curses in inscriptions, simply prefixing a cross. 

II. In the development of human society and ethics 
the curse plays an important role, just as does the oath 
(the two being often combined, cf. 11 . 3. 279). The curse, 
expressed by the community through its representatives 
(magistrates, priests), had an enormous effect (cf. the 
blessing or curse uttered by parents or dying people). 
The culprit (‘infecting’ his countrymen, as Plato puts it. 
Leg. 9. 881 e s) was thus in the position of a man guilty of 
sacrilege, and so the legal powers could enforce their 
rights even in cases where only the gods could help. 
Enemies and traitors were cursed, just as those who 
removed landmarks or maltreated guests and suppliants. 
The curses of the Bouzygai (see sacrifice) at Athens may 
illustrate how ethical principles might be enforced by 
cursing the offenders, and ‘public curses’ were as terri- 
fying to the Greeks (cf. the dirae Teiae, SIG 37-8) as to 
the Romans (cf. Crassus on his departure for the Orient, 
Plut. Crass. 16). The weakening of the fear of the old 
gods already recognizable in official use in the third 
centui^ B.c. reduced the importance of the curse, but we 
can still see its effect in ecclesiastical ritual. 

E urt Latte, Heiliges Recht (1920), 61 ff.; E. Ziebarth, Hermet 
XXX. 56 ff. Ci. W.^ W. Fowler, Roman Essays and Interpretations, 
15 ff.; N. G. Politis, Laographia iv. 601 ff.; Westermarck, Origin 
ond Development of the Moral Ideas (Index s.v. ‘Curse* in vol.i i); 
A. E. Crawley. Hastings, ERE iv. 367 ff.; IG iii. 3; A. Audollent, 
Defixionum Tabellae (.igo4)-,R.Viansch, Aniike Fluchtqfeln' (,sgsz). 


CURSOR, see PAPIRIUS. 

CURTIUS, the hero of an aetiological myth invented 
to explain the name of Lacus Curtius, a pit or pond in 
the Roman Forum, which by the time of Augustus had 
already dried up. Three Curtii are mentioned in this 
connexion: (i) a Sabine Mettius Curtius who fell off his 
horse while fighting against Romulus ; (2) the consul of 
454 B.c. who consecrated a site struck by lightning; (3) 
most important, the brave young knight M’. Curtius who, 
in obedience to an oracle, to save his country, leaped 
armed and on horseback into the chasm which suddenly 
opened in the Forum. 

PIataei--Ashby, Topogr. Diet. 310 f. P. T. 

CURTIUS MONTANUS was prosecuted under Nero 
for his satiric poems, and excluded from holding any 
public office (Tac. Ann. 16. 28; 29; 33). He became, 
however, one of Domitian’s advisers (Juv. 4. 107). 

CURTIUS, see also rufus. 

CYBELE (Kv^eXrj; Lydian form Kvp-q^rj, Hdt. 5. 102), 
the great mother-goddess of Anatolia, worshipped with 
her youthful lover Attis (q.v.), god of vegetation. Pessi- 
nus in Phrygia was her chief sanctuary, and the cult 
appears at an early date in Lydia. The queen or mistress 
of her people, C. was responsible for their welUbeing in 
all respects; primarily she is a goddess of fertility, but 
also cures (and sends) disease, gives oracles, and, as her 
mural crown indicates, protects her people in war. The 
goddess of mountains (so M-qrrjp dpela; Meter Dindy- 
mene), she is also mistress of wild nature, symbolized by 
her attendant lions. Ecstatic states inducing prophetic 
rapture and insensibility to pain were characteristic of 
her worship (cf. especially CatuU. 63). 

2. By the fifth century C. was known in Greece, and 
was early associated with Demeter (H. Thompson, 
Hesperia vi (1937), 206) and perhaps with a native Mijnip 
0 €<ov, but except possibly for such places as Dyme, Patrae 
(Paus. 7. 17. 9; 20. 3), and private cult associations at 
Piraeus, where Attis also was worshipped, it is likely 
that the cult was thoroughly hellenized. C. was officially 
brought to Rome from Asia Minor in 205-204 (for the 
conflicting legends see Graillot, op. cit. inf., ch. i), but 
under the Republic, save for the public games, the 
Megalesia, and processions (Lucr. 2. 624 f.), she was 
limited to her Palatine temple and served only by Oriental 
priests (Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. z. 19. 3-5). After Claudius 
admitted Attis to public status, the priesthood was opened 
to citizens, and was henceforth controlled by the XVviri 
sacris faciundis (see quindecimviri). The cycle of the 
spring festival, while not fully attested till later, perhaps 
took form then. The rites began on 15 March with a 
procession of the Reed-bearers (cannophori), and a sacri- 
fice for the crops. After a week of fastings and purifica- 
tions, the festival proper opened on the 22nd with the 
bringing of the pine-tree, symbol of Attis, to the temple. 
The 24th was the Day of Blood, commemorating the 
castration and probably the death of Attis. The 25th 
was a day of joy and banqueting, the Hilaria, and after 
a day’s rest the festival closed with the ritual bath 
(Lavatio) of Cybele’s image in the Almo. The rubric for 
the 28th (Inilium Caiant) may refer , to initiations in 
the Vatican Phrygianum. Of these initiations we know 
little. The formulae preserved (Firm. Mat. Err. prof. rel. 
18; Clem. Al. Protr. 2. 15) mention a ritual meal; the 
carrying of the Kepvos, a vessel used in the taurobolium 
to receive the genitals of the bull ; and a descent into the 
TratjTog, probably an underground chamber where certain 
rites were enacted. 

3. The ritual of the taurobolium originated in Asia 
Minor, and fct appears in the West in the cult of Venus 
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Caclcsta (i.c. -is) at Puteoli in A.D. 134 (ILS 4271, but cf. 
4099 of loS A.D.). From the Antoninc period, numerous 
dedications to C. and Attis record its performance in this 
cult ‘ex vaticinatione archigalli’ (i.c. with official sanction), 
on behalf of the emperor and tlie Empire. From Rome 
the rite spread throughout the West, notably in Gaul. 
It was performed also on behalf of individuals, and was 
especially popular during the pagan revival, a.d. 370-90. 
In the rite, the recipient descended into a ditch and was 
bathed in the blood of a bull, or ram {criobolitm), which 
was slain above him (Prudent. Perist. 10. 1011-50). It 
was sometimes repeated after twenty years ; one late text 
{ILS 4152) has ‘taurobolio criobolioq. in aetemum 
renatus’ (a concept possibly borrowed from Christianity), 
but in general the act was considered rather a ‘thing done’ 
for its own value than as a source of individual benefits. 

4. A belief in immortality was part of the cult from 
early times, perhaps under Thracian influence. In 
Anatolia, C. and Attis were the guardians of the grave, 
and the after-life may at first have been thought of as a 
reunion with Mother Earth. Later, Attis became a solar 
god, and he and C. were regarded as astral and cosmic 
powers; there is some evidence that the soul was then 
thought to return after death to its celestial source. 

5. Thanks to its official status and early naturalization 
at Rome, the cult spread rapidly through the provinces, 
especially in Gaul and Africa, and was readily accepted as 
a municipal cult. Its agrarian character made it rnorc 
popular with the fixed populations than with the soldiery, 
and it was especially favoured by women. 

6. Cybele is generally represented enthroned in a 
ttaiskos, wearing cither the mural crown or the calathos, 
carrying a patera and tympanum, and cither flanked by 
lions or bearing ftne in her lap. 

See also agdistis, anahita, ai^atolian deities, attis, 
EUNUCHS, METKAGYIITES. 

J. Carcopino, Mil. d’Arch. (t d'Hist. xl (1923)1 E Cumonl, 
Religions Orientalet' (1929); L. R. Famell, Cults oj the Creek States 
iii (1907); J. G. Frazer, Gil* iv (19J4) (“ Adonis Attis Osiris^); H. 
Gmillot, Le CulledeCyiite(tgt2); H. Hepdinp, Attts isgo}); M.-J. 
LagninKc, Rtv. ISibL 1919J Schwenn, 8 .v. ‘Kybclc nnd Onpermann, 
e.v. 'Taurobolia', in PIV-, in Roscher, Lex., Draxlcr and Hofer, s.v. 
’Meter’, Rapp, e.v. ’Kybelc’. E E " • 


CYCLADES, the islands regarded as circling round the 
sacred isle of Delos. According to ancient tradition the 
Carians once inhabited them, and were driven out by 
Minos, king of Crete. There is archaeological proof that 
the culture of the Cyclades in the second millennium 
resembled that of Crete. About looo n.c. Ionic-speaking 
settlers from continental Greece occupied these islands. 
In the cightlr centurj’ Eretria exercised control over some 
of them, as did tlic tyrants Pisistratus (Athens), Poly- 
crates (Samos), and Lygdamis (Na.vos) in the sixth; but 
no Power could protect the islanders from tlic invading 
Persian fleet in 490. After the Persian Wars the islanders 
entered an Athenian Confederacy centred at Delos 
(47S-477), and Athens soon became mistress of the Cyc- 
lades. They were also enrolled in the second Athenian 

Confcdcracy(378-377),butthctriumphofPhilipofMacc- 

don ended .Athenian hegemony. Antigonus of Maccdon 
founded a League of Islanders with head-quarters at 
Delos. In the prolonged struggle bet^veen Maccdon and 
Lisj'pt in the third centurj' the Cj'clades oficn cMngcd 
masters; late in the century ilicj' suffered from Oetan 
piraev' and the riralrics of Perpamum, Rhodes, and Sj ria. 
In the Mithridatic War the islands were reduced by 
Archclaus (SS), nor was tranquillity restored until the 
triumph of Augustus. 

Burs', sn, ii, 4jSfT-; IG xil. 5 

AlontriiV.*. La Creef {rulasnp'e i (I 924 \ QJ-JJl. Cf. .itk. 

tx. 156 n.; xi. ij tl. I’ottcrj-: C. Dugis, Us Ura-rr.iues da Ci.U e, 

(19:;). 


CYCLOPES (KvkXw-cs), gigantic one-eyed beings of 
whom at least ttvo separate traditions exist. In Momer 
they are savage and pastoral ; they live in a distant coun- 
try, haying no government or laws. Here Odysseus 
(q.v.) visits them in his wanderings and enters the c.avc 
of one of them, Polyphemus, who imprisons him and his 
men and cats tivo of them morm'ng and evening, until 
they escape by blinding him, while in a drunken sleep, 
and getting out among the sheep and goats when he 
opens the cave in the morning (Od, 9. 106 ff.). Poly- 
phemus is son of Poseidon, and the god, in answer to his 
prayer for vengeance, opposes the home-coming of 
Odysseus in every possible waj’, bringing litcmlly to pass 
the curse that he may return alone and find trouble when 
he arrives (ibid. 532-5). Out of this, or by conflation of 
it with some local legend, grows the story of the amorous 
Polyphemus (Theocr. ir and elsewhere). He lives in 
Sicily (one of many identifications of Homeric with later 
known western places) and woos Galatea (q.v.). 

But in Hesiod (T/teog, 149) the Cyclopes arc three, 
Brontes, Steropcs, and Arges (Thunderer, Lightcncr, 
Bright), who make thunderbolts and in general arc 
excellent craftsmen; they are like the gods except that 
they have but one cj'c each, and are sons of Earth nnd 
Heaven. They often appear (as Callim. Dt'an. 46 ff.) as 
Hephaestus’ workmen, nnd often again are credited with 
making ancient fortifications, as those of Tiiyns, and 
other cities of the Argolid (schol. Eur. Or. 965). There 
they are called cyxetpoyderropes, simply ‘workmen’ 
(Wilamowitz-Mocllendorff, Glaubc dcr Hellctint i. 277). 
Schol. Hesiod, Thcog. 139, makes these builders a third 
kind of Cyclopes. 

Sec Roschcr in his Lexihon, s.v. ’Kyklonen’, and S. Hilrem in 
PJl', s.v. H. J. R. 

CY’CNUS, (1) a son of Arcs, a brigand, waylaj-ing and 
robbing those who brought tithes to Delphi (Arguments 
2 and 3 to [Hesiod], Sc,). According to that poem, 
Heracles and lolaus met him in company with Ares 
himself in the precinct of Apollo (58). Clad in his armour, 
the gift of the gods, and drawn by Arion (q.v.; 120), 
Heracles asked Cj-enus to let him pass, tlicn, as he would 
not, engaged with Itim, encouraged by Athena (325 ff.), 
killed him, nnd then, when Arcs attacked him, wounded 
the god in the thigh. Pindar (O/. 10. 15) says Heracles 
fled before Cj'cnus, which the scholiast explains, quoting 
Stcsichorus, as meaning that lie at first fled before Ares. 
He also saj's that Cycnus’ object was to build a temple 
of skulls to Apollo. (2) Son of Poseidon. He was killed 
by Achilles before ‘Troj’, according to several authors 
from the Cypria on. Ovid {Met. 12. 83 ff.) adds that 
he was jn\'ulncrablc and Achilles choked him to death ; 
Poseidon then turned him into a swan (/rtwor). (3) 
IGng of Liguria, kinsman of Phaethon (q.v.); mourning 
for his death, he also became a swan (Hj'g. Fab. 154. 5). 
(4) Son of Apollo, a handsome boj’. Because a much- 
tried lover left him, he drowned himself in .a lake, ever 
after frequented by .wans, into whicli he nnd his mother, 
who also drowned herself, were turned (Antoninus 
Libcralia 12). II. J. R. 

CYCNUS, sec tends. 

CIXON, an Athenian noblcm.m; wnner of the itadiors 
and diaulos at OIjTnpia, perhaps 640 n.c. He married the 
daughter of Thcagcncs, tj'rant of Megan!, and with his 
help nnd a few friends seized the Acropolis at Athens 
with aHcw to a tyranny (63 2 orhaS). The m.'.ssts, however, 
did not follo'.v him. and he svas Iscsicgcd. He hi.'nsrlf 
escaped; his friends surrendered and, tho'jgh suppliants 
at an altar, were killed. Hence aro’c the dj-or, or taint, 
which attached to ffso'c said to be rrsponsible. carrHc-Hy 
to Megacles the atdion and hii family, the .Alrmaee-nidat. 


CYCLIC POETS, see n ic cvcix. 
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CYME, the most important and powerful of the Aeolian 
cities on the seaboard of Asia Minor, occupying a site of 
natural strength midway between the mouths of the 
Caicus and the Hermus, and facing north-west towards 
Lesbos. Its history is a record of external domination, 
by Persians (though Cyme participated in the Ionian 
Revolt, and belonged to the Delian League and the 
second Athenian Confederacy), Seleucids, Attalids, and 
Romans. A severe earthquake devastated the city in 
A.D. 17. Hesiod’s father came from Cyme to Boeotia. 
Its most distinguished son was Ephorus. The inhabitants 
were famous for their easy-going temperament. 

D. E. W. W. 

CYNAETHUS of Chios, rhapsode; interpolated 
Homer; supposed author of tiie Homeric Hymn to Apollo; 
said to have been the first to recite Homer at Syracuse in 
504 B.c. ( ? 704 : T. W. Allen, Homer, the Origins and 
Transmission (1924), 65-66). See rhapsodes. 

CYNAXA, see cunaxa. 

CYNEGEIRUS, brother of Aeschylus, fought and fell 
at Marathon (490 b.c.) in a bold attempt to seize a 
Persian ship by the stem. This exploit was immortalized 
in the Painted Portico (c. 460), and was variously elabor- 
ated by historians (e.g. the soiHce of Justin 2. 9. 16 ff.) 
and rhetoricians (e.g. Polemon). P. T. 

CYNEGETICA, books on management of dogs for hunt- 
ing; see GRATTIUS, NEMESIANUS, OPPIAN, XENOPHON (l). 

CYNICS (kwikol), followers of the principles of Dio- 
genes of Sinope, who had received the nickname of kvcov 
(dog) because he rejected all conventions, tried to live on 
nothing, and advocated and practised shamelessness 
(dvai'Seia). Since Antisthenes had probably influenced 
the philosophy of Diogenes, many considered and still 
consider him the real founder of the sect. 

The Cynics were never- organized in a school like the 
Stoics, Epicureans, Peripatetics, etc., and had no elaborate 
philosophical system. Since therefore everybody was at 
liberty to adopt those of Diogenes’ principles which 
appealed to him and to neglect the rest, there has been 
and still is much argument as to who was a true Cynic 
and who was not. The variety was greatest during the 
century following the death of Diogenes. His most 
faithful disciple Crates of Thebes preached the gospel 
of simplicity and independence, and comforted many 
in those troubled times by demonstrating that he who 
needs next to nothing, renounces all possessions, and 
keeps aloof from social entanglements, can live happily 
in die midst of war and disorder. Onesicritus adapted 
CjTiic philosophy to the life of a soldier or sailor, and 
compared Diogenes’ principles with those of the Indian 
ascetics. Bion of Borysthenes and Menippus imitated 
Diogenes’ caustic wit in their satirical writings. They 
were the first to mingle Cynicism with Hedonism. 
Cercidas derived theories of social reform from Cynic 
doctrines. Crates and Teles originated the type of Cynic 
who wandered all over Greece with stick and knapsack, 
teaching and preaching. 

After having flourished in the third century b.c.. 
Cynicism gradually faded out in the second and first 
centuries B.c., retaining only some literary influence 
(Meleager of Gadara). It was revived in the first century 
after Christ. The beginnings of this revival are unknown ; 
but under the reign of Vespasian and his successors the 
Orient and^ Rome swarmed witli Cynic beggar philo- 
sophers (Dio Chrys. 32. 10). Educated men like Dio 
himself, however, also adhered to Cjnic principles; and 
the contrast bctiveen the true Cynic and the depraved 
Cynicism of the beggar philosophers became a common- 
place in the literature of the Empire (Dio, Lucian, 


Julian). While the aristocratic opposition to the em- 
perors was connected with Stoicism, middle-class critic- 
ism was sometimes voiced by Cynics who contrasted their 
ideal of the philosopher king with the actual conduct of 
the emperors. They therefore were frequently banished 
from the capital. 

Outstanding among the C3mics of the first and second 
century after Christ were Demetrius, Dio, Demonax, 
Peregrinus Proteus, Oenomaus of Gadara, Sostratus, and 
Theagenes. Only very few Cynics of the following cen- 
turies acquired any renown. 'The last one mentioned by 
name is Sallustius, who lived at the end of the fifth 
century (Suidas s.v. ; Dam. Isid. 342® 27 ff.). But the 
Cynic beggar philosophers are frequently alluded to in 
literature up to the sixth century. 

D. R. Dudley, A History of Cynicism (1938). K. von F. 

CYNTHIA, the name imder which Hostia was cele- 
brated in the love-poetry of Propertius (q.v.). 

CYPARISSUS {Kvnapiccaos), i.e. Cypress, in mythology 
son of Telephus (q.v.), a Cean (Ov. Met. 10. 106 ff.), who 
grieved so much at accidentally killing a pet stag that 
the gods turned him into the mournful tree; or a Cretan, 
who was so metamorphosed while fleeing from the 
attentions of Apollo, or Zephyrus (Servius on Aeit. 3. 
680). H. J. R. 

CYPRIA see epic cycle. 

CYPRIAN (Caecilius Cyprianus qui et Thascius) lived 
from about a.d. 200 to 258, when he was martyred. After 
the best rhetorical training that Carthage could provide, 
he entered on an ecclesiastical career which culminated 
in the bishopric of Carthage. He regarded Tertullian 
as his ‘magister’, but writes a much better style than he, 
a style formed before his conversion in the same school 
of rhetoric as that of Apuleius. It is evident that Cyprian 
had read Cicero, Virgil, and Seneca. His writings have 
all to do with Christian topics. The [Testimonial 
Quirinum and the Ad Fortnnatum consist almost entirely 
of exact citations from the Latin Bible used by him, and 
are invaluable, as both localized and dated. Among his 
other works are his letters, his Ad Donatum, De [Catho- 
licae) Ecclesiae Unitate, and De Lapsis (backsliders in the 
Decian persecution). 

Ed. W. von Hartel {CSEL iii, 1868-71); E. W. Benson, Cyprian, 
His Life and Times (i 897) ; H. v. Soden, Das Lateinischc Neue Testa- 
ment in Afrika (1909); E. W. Watson, ‘The Style and Language of 
St. Cypnan’ {Stadia Biblica iv (1896)); H. Koch, Cyprianische 
Untersuchungen (1926}. A. S. 

CYPRUS, an island in the Levant immediately south 
of Cilicia. Its extreme measurement is 140 X 60 miles, 
and it is shaped like the skin of an animal, with the neck 
pointing towards Syria. Recent excavations have revealed 
the existence of a neolithic culture of high quality lasting 
from c. 4000 to 3000 B.c. It was followed by a native 
Bronze Age which was a period of increasing prosperity 
and culture. In the fifteenth century B.c. direct contact 
on an extensive scale was made with Mycenaean Greece, 
perhaps through the medium of Rhodes. Contacts with 
Asia Minor and Syria began earlier and were continuous. 
The Mycenaean contacts brought about a widespread 
change in the island which from 1400 onwards developed 
urban life and culture on Mycenaean lines. All the main 
elements of Mycenaean life are found except archi- 
tecture, Mycenaean tomb-types, and Mycenaean road- 
systems. It is probable that tlie copper mines of the 
island first began to be worked in the fourteenth centiirj'. 
Salamis seems to have been the cliief Mycenaean city, 
and its connexions with Syria have been illustrated by 
recent finds at Ras Shamra (Ugarit). Among the 
Mycenaean imported elements of culture was a mode of 
writing, a variant of the Minoan script, which reached 
Cyprus through the Mycenaean colonists. The name of 
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Cji^rus at this time seems to have been Alashia, as in 
Hittite and Egyptian texts. The Cypriot script of the 
Bronze Age surv’ivcd into the Classical period and was 
used as a vehicle for Greek down to about 400; but 
inscriptions also prove the survival of a non-Greek 
tongue in the Classical age. Eg^Tstian connexions were 
constant, and in 1450 Cyprus came under Egyptian 
domination. 

2. C>'prus was only slightly affected by the Dorian 
invasion and no Dorian settlement was made on the 
island, although its neighbour Rhodes was completely 
dorianized. The Greek stock of the island, which pro- 
bably took root at the time of the Mycenaean immigra- 
tion, must therefore be Achaean. The sundval of Achaean 
dialect forms (mostly as Arcadian) in the Cypriot Greek 
of the Classical age indicates the continuity of this 
original Mycenaean-Achacan stock. The survival of the 
Bronze Age script also testifies to the absence of any 
catastrophic change in the island at the Iron Age. But 
Cyprus shared in the general changes of the time, and 
Iron Age peoples from Syria seem to have moved into 
the island c. 1000 b.c. Cypriot art was altered and deeply 
modified. Perhaps c. 800 Phoenicians entered the island 
and settled in the cities. But their influence was never 
profound. Cyprus was known to Homer, but not 
intimately. In 709 and again in 670 it fell under Assyrian 
rule. In the sixth century it was virtually annexed by 
Egypt and from 569 to 525 it was ruled by Euelthon of 
Salamis, as governor for the Egyptians. At the same time 
each Cypriot city retained a semi-autonomous kingship. 
Such Idngdoms of Cyprus went back to the Bronze Age 
and continued down to Ptolemaic times. 

3. The City-State never gained a foothold in Cyprus, 
whose traditions of kingship probably derived from the 
Achaeans. In 525 Cyprus fell to the Persians under 
Cambyses. In 498 an abortive attempt was made by 
Cypriots to join the Ionian Revolt. After the Persian 
Wars CjTprus was finally liberated by Cimon. But the 
island did not regain its freedom from the Phoenicians 
until one of the greatest Cypriots, Evagoras of Salamis, 
organized in 41 1 a wider movement of phil-Hellenism. 
At the peace of Antalcidas in 3S7 Persia gained control 
again. In 350 the Cj'priot kings revolted and the island 
was free. In 333 the island declared for Alexander, and 
at his death passed to Antigonus. Later it fell to Ptolemy 
and remained under the Egyptian dynasty for nearly two 
and a half centuries. It became a Roman province in 
58 B.c. At its annexation the island was systematically 
drained of its wealth, which was poured into Roman 
coffers. It became a district of the province of Cilicia. 

J. L. ^tyrcs. IJandhook to the Cesnola CoUeclion (i9i-() : R- Gu"""- 
Ilixloric Cyprus (1036); S. Casson, Ancient Cyprus (i 937 )t 
I nil, A History’ of Cyprus (1940)* ^ 

CYPSfiLUS, tjTant of Corintli e. 655-623 b.c., son of 
Ection, who traced descent from the pre-Dorian Lapithi, 
and L^bda, a lady of the ruling Dorian clan of tlic Bacclu- 
odac. Oracles foretold his destiny, and he escaped de- 
struction by the Bacchiads only through being hidden 
ns a babe in a jar {cypsek). After reaching manhood 
Cj-psclus, again with oracul.ir support from Delphi, over- 
threw the Bacchiads and made liimsclf Ij-rant. Herodotus 
calls him blood-thirsty, but later writers contrast his 
mild rule with that of his son Periander. He had no bt^y- 
ptiard; probably his severiu' was confined to the nobility 
vhilc the masse? supported him. 7 nc fine local potters 
(late Pmtocorinthian and early Corinthian) was cxp<^cd 
(especially to the West) in immense quantities throughout 
his reign. On the route to Italy and Sialy he foumW 
the colonies of l^ucas, Ambracia, and Anactonum. 1 he 
earliest ^rinthian coins m-sy go b.nck to him, as may a.so 
tome of the dedications made by his house at 01}7npr3 
and Delphi. . _ 

Urred.tus 5- Htra. fr. sS- P- Yw. 

(1551), cK?, fo«aMo. ”*■ ■ 


CYPSELUS, CHEST OF, a chest of cedar wood, 
exhibited at Olympia in the temple of Hera, and reputed 
to be the one in which the infant Cypsclus (q.v.) was 
hidden. Either Cj^selus himself or has son Periander 
dedicated the chest as a thank-offering. The verj- detailed 
description by Pausanias of the chest and its decoration 
suggests that it %vas a work of Corintliian art in the period 
of the tyrants. The decoration was executed in ivory, in 
gold, and in the cedar wood of the chest itself; apparently 
it was a form of inlay work rather than of relief. No 
specimen of work of tliis kind survives. The decoration 
and composition conform to our knowledge of Proto- 
Corinthian and Corintliian painting, and may be com- 
pared with that of the Franjois vase. 

J. G. Frazer, Notes to Pausanias, s. 17. s: H. Stuart Jones, JUS 
1894, 30 fT. S. C. 

CYRANIDES (BijSAoi icupavlScs or KoipavlScs), a 
Greek work, in four books, on the magical curative 
properties of stones, plants, and animals. The name is of 
uncertain origin. If icvpavlSes is its original form, this 
may mean ‘inscribed on columns’ (from a Coptic word) 
— that being the account the work itself gives of its history ; 
if KoipaviScs, it means ‘queens among books’. The 
compilation may be ascribed to the first or second century 
A.D., though part of it may go back to the Hellenistic age. 
It describes itself as the work partly of Cvxanus king of 
Persia and partly of Harpocration (the medical and astro- 
logical writer). 

Ed. C. E. Rucllc in F. de Mily, Les Lapidaires deVantiquitl et da 
tnoyen 6pe, ii (1898-9). PIV xii. 127. \V. D. It. 

CYRENAICS,_thc ‘minor Socratic’ school founded at 
Cyrene by Aristippus (q.v. ; fl. c. 400-365), which became 
the pioneer of Epicureanism. The chief other members 
were Theodoras, Hegesias, and Anniccris. Tlio main 
tenet of the school was the treatment of the pleasures of 
the senses as the end of life. The school seems to have 
come to an end c. 275 B.c. 

Zcllcr, Ph. d. Gt. ii. 1*. 33&-88. W. D. R. 

CYRENE, a port lying north of Great Syrtis (q.v.). The 
Delphic oracle encouraged Thcracans and Cretans to 
found Cyrene c. 630 B.c.; these early settlers inter- 
married with the Berbers. Fresh colonists came from 
Pcloponncsc and the islands (570). Barca, Euhespcn'dcs 
{Bengasi), and other cities were founded, and the 
Cyrcnaic pcnlapolis formed a prosperous centre of 
Hellenic civilization between the Phoenician tripolis to 
the west and the Egv'ptians to the cast. The limestone 
plateau of Cyrene was rich in corn, silphium, wool, and 
dates. 

The orip'nal founder became king of Cyrene, assumed 
the name Battus (Libj-an for ‘king’), and established a 
dj-nasty {see arcesilas). Under Battus III Cyrene 
received a liberal constitution from Demonax of hlanti- 
nea; but this was abolished by Arcesilas III. Attacked 
unsuccessfully by Apries of Eg>pt, the city camp to tcims 
with Amasts. Battus IV reduced Barca and its neigh- 
bours to subjection. C)TCnaica maintained contact with 
mainland Greece; it built a treasury at Ohanpia, and 
Pindar celebrated the sporting trfumplis of Arcesilas IV 
{Pylh. 4). C>Tcne submitted to Cambyses, and formed 
part of Darius’ empire. On recovering its independence 
it sheltered the Athenian survivors from the Ecr)pti.in 
expedition (f. 455). In the fourth centusy it was fa.mous 
for its mathematidans end philosophers, and svas prot- 
perous enough to supply the mother-countrj’ svith com 
in the great famine of 330 B.c. 

Alexander made C}Tcne an ally, and Ptolemy joined 
it to las Egjptim kingdom. In tpite of ccc-s-ional 
cepararions the conntxio.n was maint.-iineJ till I'iok.my 
Apion bequeathed Cyrene to Ro.me {96 n.c.). After 
twenty-two years of chaos, during which the royal liivit 
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fell into private hands, it became a province, to ■which 
Crete was added in 67. Augustus allotted it to the Senate; 
but his edicts (see following article) show that the em- 
peror intervened on occasion. Its tranquil existence was 
shattered by violent Jewish outbrealts under Trajan; 
though Hadrian imported colonists into the devastated 
province, its prosperity declined. Gyrene was reunited 
with Egypt under the Later Empire. Its recently 
excavated ruins have revealed outstanding examples of 
Greek art and architecture. 

U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Kyrene (1928); L. Malten, 
Kyrene (1911); R. Paribeni in Dis. Epig. s.v. ‘Cyrenae’; CAH iii. 
666 ff., iv. 109 tf. (bibliog., pp. 628-9), xi, ch. 16 (bibliography of 
excavation reports, p. 928); E. S. G. Robinson, British Museum 
Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Cyrenaica (1929); Jones, Eastern 
Cities, ch. 12 ; P. Romanelli, La Cirenaica romana (1943). W. N. W. 

GYRENE, EDICTS OF, five edicts of Augustus, dis- 
covered in an inscription of Gyrene, published in 1927. 
The first four belong to 7-6 B.c. and apply to the sena- 
torial province of Cyrenaica and Crete alone; the fifth 
(which introduces a senatus cemsultum) belongs to 4 B.c. 
and applies to the whole Empire. The documents 
definitively prove that Augustus received an imperium 
mains over the senatorial provinces and demonstrate the 
emperor’s ably balanced policy towards the provincials. 

In the first edict Augustus establishes the procedure 
that criminal cases involving a capital charge against a 
Greek should be tried by mixed Graeco-Roman juries 
of a certain census, unless the accused prefers to have an 
entirely Roman jury. The system is modelled on the 
quaestiones perpetuae of Rome. Roman citizens except 
Greeks who had received Roman citizenship are not 
allowed to be accusers in cases involving murders of 
Greeks. The second edict approves the conduct of the 
governor towards some Roman citizens. The third 
establishes that the provincials who have obtained Roman 
citizenship should continue to share the burdens of their 
original Greek community unless they had special privi- 
leges. Under the fourth, all legal actions between Greeks, 
o^er than capital ones, were to have Greek judges, unless 
the defendant preferred Roman judges. The fifth edict 
communicates a SC which establishes that charges of 
extortion can be examined by five senatorial judges, after 
a preliminary examination by the whole Senate. This 
marks a beginning of the judicial function of the Senate. 

Text in SEG ix. i, 1938 v. 8. Short English commentary; J. G. C. 
Anderson, JRS 1927, 33; 1929, 219. Standard works: A. v. 
Premerstein, Sot). Zeitschr. 1928, 419; 1931, 431; J. Stroux-L. 
Wenger, Abh. d. Bayer. Akad. xxxiv (1928), 2 Abt.; F. De Visscher, 
Les Edits d' Auguste dicouverts d Cyrine (1940). Cf. H. M. Last, 
JRS 1945, 93. A. M. 

CYRUS (i) {Kurasli), son of Teispes, the founder of the 
Achaemenid Persian Empire (559-529 B.C.). According 
to a legend of his birth and upbringing (Hdt. i. 107-30), 
he was related to Astyages, king of Media (denied by 
Ctesias, Persica exc. 2). Heir only to the throne of 
Anshan, he soon challenged his Median overlord. 
Capturing Astyages, he entered Ecbatana in 549 B.c. 
Thenceforward the Persians became the ruling race, 
though their kinsmen the Medes still held privileged 
positions in the State. Cyrus’ defeat of Croesus of Lydia 
(Hdt. I. 71 ff.) gave him Asia Minor, that of Nabonidus, 
Babylonia, Assyria, Syria, and Palestine. Campaigns in 
the north and east extended his boundaries over almost 
all the Iranian plateau. The extent of his conquests is 
known from the lists of peoples subject to Darius. This 
vast empire he administered with wisdom and tolerance. 
In the conquered territories he was welcomed as a 
liberator; he respected their customs and religion, 
honouring Marduk at Babylon and freeing the captive 
Jews to build their temple in Jerusalem. To the Greclts 
he became a model of the upright ruler. 

There are conflicting legends of his death (Xen. Cyr. 
8. 7. 2 ff.; Hdt. I. 204 ff.); it is probable that he died in 


battle. His grave is at Pasargadae (Strabo 15. 730; 
Arrian, Anab. 6. 29. 8). 

The best sources for Cyrus’ reign are the official cuneiform re- 
cords : F. H. Weissbach, Keilinschriften derAchSmern'en (191 1). Clas- 
sical sources : Hdt. bk. i ; Ctesias, Persica bks. 7-9; Xen. Cyropaedia 
(a fanciful biography). Modem works: J. V. PraSek, ‘Kyros der 
Grosse’, Alte Orient xiii, 3 (1912); F. H. Weissbach, PW Suppl. 
iv (1924) s.v. ‘Kyros (6)’. See also under achaemenids. M. S. D. 

CYRUS (2) II, younger son of Darius II and Parysatis, 
and his mother’s favourite. He was given an overriding 
command in Asia Minor in 408 B.C. when he had barely 
come of age. In Sardes he met Lysander; their friendly 
co-operation meant victory for Sparta in the Pelopon- 
nesian War. Cyrus was summoned to the court in 405 
on his father’s fatal illness, but Arsaces, the elder brother, 
succeeded as Artaxerxes II, and only Parysatis’ influence 
saved Cyrus when accused of treason by Tissaphemes. 
On his return to Asia Minor he began to gather mer- 
cenaries (amongst whom Xenophon enlisted), ostensibly 
for an expedition against Pisidia. In the spring of 401 
he set out with some 20,000 men ; his true destination 
was not revealed imtil the army stnick the Euphrates at 
Thapsacus. At Cunaxa (q.v.), some forty-five miles from 
Babylon, Arta.xerxes made his stand. (Ilyrus’ deficiency 
in cavalry proved fatal, and he lost his life in a desperate 
attack on his brother’s bodyguard. He had youthful 
faults of impetuosity and superficiality, but his personal 
charm, his energy, and his gift of leadership, were the 
qualities of a potentially great ruler. 

Xenophon, Anabasis and Hellenica; Ctesias, Persica. F. H. 
Weissbach, PW Suppl. iv (1924) s.v. ‘Kyros (7)’. D. E. W. W. 

CYTHERA, an island off the south-east promontory of 
Peloponnesus, formerly called ‘the purple island' (IJop- 
<j>vpovcra) from its rich murex deposits. It passed from 
Argive into Spartan possession (c. 600 b.c.) and received 
a Spartan garrison and governor (KvdqpoSiiajs)', its 
inhabitants were perioikoi. Herodotus relates that IGng 
Demaratus, in advising Xerxes to occupy it, quoted 
Chilon’s saying that it would have been better sunk 
beneaffi the sea. Captured by Nicias (424 b.c.), it became 
a base for Athenian raids into Laconia; and it was again 
held by Athens from 393 to 386. 

R. Leonhardt, ‘Die Insel Kythcra’, Felcrmann's Mitteilungen, 
Erganzungsheft 128 (1899); O. Maull in PW s.v. A. M. W. 

CYZICUS, a Milesian colony traditionally founded in 
756 and refoimded in 675, on the island of Arctonnesus, 
among a Myso-Phrygian population. The site rivalled 
Byzantium in defensibility and commercial importance. 
The island could be joined to or cut off from the main- 
land at will; it sheltered two harbours, and practically 
all the shipping of the Propontis came to Cyzicus to avoid 
the inhospitable northern shore. Its coinage of electrum 
staters, called Cyzicenes, became famous everywhere. 

Cyzicus was a member of the Delian League, to which 
it gave the largest aimual contribution from the Helles- 
pontine region, nine talents. It was the scene of Alci- 
biades’ naval victory over^ the Spartans in 410. It 
preserved much of its commercial importance in the 
fourth century, and continued to do so in the Hellenistic 
age, when it cultivated especially good relations with the 
Attalid kings. Under Rome it remained a free city and 
was rewarded with an increase of its already large terri- 
tory for its courageous resistance in 74 to Mithridates. 
Loss of freedom for a time and some diminution of 
territory followed the killing of Roman citizens, probably 
trade rivals, in 20 B.c. Further outbreaks caused defini- 
tive loss of the privilege in a.d. 25. Pladrian built a huge 
temple at Cyzicus, probably giving the city at the same 
time the titles of metropolis and neocorus. Later em- 
perors gave aid after earthquakes. An earthquake in the 
reign of Justinian gave him a chance to use the marbles 
of Cyzicus -in Saint Sophia. 

F. W. Hnsluck, Cyzicta {tgieip, Jones, Eastern Cities. T. R. .S. B. 
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DACIA was the country situated in the loop of the lower 
Danube, consisting mainly of the plateau of Tran- 
sylvania, but extending in a wider sense to the Seret and 
the Vistula. The Dacians were an agricultural people. 
Under the influence of Celtic invaders in tlie fourth 
century they partly absorbed Celtic culture and de- 
veloped the gold, silver, and iron mines of the Car- 
pathians. From c. 300 B.c. they traded with the Greeks 
by way of the Danube; from the second century they 
also had relations with the Greek towms of Illyria and 
with Italian traders. Their chief import was wine. 

The separate Dacian tribes were united c. 60 B.c. by a 
chieftain named Burebistas (q.v.), who extended his rule 
to south-west Russia, Hungary, and the Balkan penin- 
sula as far as the Roman border. After his death his 
empire broke up, and for 100 years the Dacians merely 
made sporadic raids across the Danube. But the threat 
from Burebistas to Roman territory was not easily for- 
gotten. In 44 Caesar was preparing to sweep up the 
Dacians south of the Danube; Antony and Octavian 
sought allianee with Dacian tribal kings. When a chief- 
tain named Decebalus reunited Dacia, Domitian made a 
preventive attack upon him a.d, 86-9. This invasion 
remained indecisive, but Trajan made_ two further 
attacks (101-2 and 105-6) which resulted in the death of 
Decebalus and the capture of his chief stronghold, 
Sarmizegethusa. Sec decebalus. The wo Dacian wars 
of Trajan were commemorated by the sculptured reliefs 
on Trajan’s column (see forum nyiiANi). 

Dacia was now constituted into a Roman province, 
but its territory was restricted to the Aluta in the cast, 
and to a line short of the Carpathians and the ri ver Theiss 
in the north and west. New settlers were introduced 
from Dalmatia and the eastern provinces, and the mines 
were exploited more intensively. Colonics and municipia 
of Italian tj'pe were established, the most important being 
Sarmizegethusa and Apulum. After the Gothic invasions 
of A.D. 250-70 Dacia was abandoned by the Romans. 

Dio Cass. 6S. 6-14 (Trajan’s campsigns). V. rJn-an, Dacia 
Dacian culture); lirandia in PtV s.v. 

DACTYLS, IDAEAN, see idaean dactyls. 

DAEDALA, see marriage (sacred) and boeotia (cults). 

DAEDALUS, a Icgcndaiy artist, craftsman, and inven- 
tor of archaic times. He has a significant name, for 
artful works were called SatSoAa. His fathcr(Paus. 9. 3.2) 
F.upalamus or’Skillhand’ was descended from Ercchtheus 
(Phcrccj-dcs, FGrH i. 146)- D. was bom in Athens, but 
h.id to leave the city because he killed his nephew Perdix 
who surp.asscd him in skill (Suidas s.v. JjcpSiKos 
He went to Crete, where he made the cow for P.isiphae, 
the labyrintli for the Minotaur, a dancing ground (Yopor), 
a small wooden statue of Aphrodite, and the Hmous 
thread for Ariadne. Enraged by the aid that D. had 
rendered to Pasiphae, King Minos imprisoned hirn and 
his son Icarus, but D. constructed wo paire of artificial 
wings and flew away. He crossed safely to Sicily; Icarus, 
however, approached the sun too closely so that the wax 
of his wings melted and he drowned in tlw Aegean bca. 

In Sicily D. was protected by the Swanian king, 
Cocalus; Minos, who arrived in pursuit of D.. w-as sufTo- 
Gited in a steam bath (constructed by D. f) by inc d.augh- 
ters of Cocalus (A. C. Pe.arson. Frazrr.tr.ts cf Scphoelct 
li, p. t). D. h-ad constructed in Sicily a reservoir for the 
river Alabon, n steam-bath at Sclinus, a fortress near 


Agrigentum, and a terrace for the temple of Aphrodite 
on Mt. Eryx (Diod. 4. 78 after Antiochus). 

Daedalus was also considered the inventor of carpentry 
and of such things as the saw, the axe, the plumb-line, 
the auger, and glue. He also invented the mast and 
the yards of boats (Pliny, HN 7. 198). As tangible 
evidence of his skill a folding chair was shown in the 
temple of Athena Polias on the Acropolis (Pans. i. 27. i). 
His skill in mctal-work was attested by the golden honey- 
comb in the temple of Aphrodite on Eryx. A multitude 
of archaic temples and archaic statues, especially wooden 
ones in Greece and Italy, were believed to be by his hand 
(Overbeck, Anlikc Schriftquellen (1868), 119). He first 
made figures which had open eyes, walked, and moved 
their arms from their sides, whereas earlier works had 
their feet closed and their arms fixed to their sides 
(Suid. riaiSoAou TTOiqiiara), Several later archaic artists 
were considered pupils of Daedalus, and a demos of the 
pltyle Cccropis in Attica was named the Dacdnlids. 

The legend of Daedalus unites many heterogeneous 
elements. Certain features seem to go back to Cretan 
and Dorian talcs, others betray an Attic origin. The 
propensity of the Greeks to recognize their own gods 
and legends in foreign countries enabled them to recog- 
nize works of Daedalus in architecture and sculpture of 
the natives in Sicily, Sardinia, and even in the pyramids 
of Egypt (Diod. 4. 30; i. 97; Paus. 9. 17. 3). Since the 
name of Daedalus had come to stand for art of extremely 
archaic character, any very archaic statue was easily 
ascribed to Daedalus. The notion of uncanny super- 
human skill inherent in the character of Daedalus ac- 
counts for such folkloristic traits as the legend of living 
statues (Eur. Hec. 836). The chronology of the Daedalids 
being faulty (Robert, Archaolopischc Hldrcliett ( 1886)), it is 
not possible to determine the lifetime of D. from ancient 
authors. It is also controversial whether a historical 
artist D. gave the impetus to the formation of the legends, 
or is a purely mythological figure representative of 
accomplished craftsmansliip. 

Daedalus is represented on v.ises, gems, and in sculp- 
ture in Greece (J. D. Bcazlcy, JIJS i^zy, 222) and 
Etruria (G. M. A. Hanfmann, AJArch. 1935, 1S9 IT.), 
and in Roman wall-painting and sculpture usually with 
Icarus or Pasiphae. 

C. Picard. Manuel arch, errequr i (19J5), 77; W. Miller, Daedalus 
and Thespis (1931), ii. «; B- Schweitzer, Xenohratrs ran Athrn 

(193-), 20. '’b A- II- 

DAIMACHUS of Plataca (first half of 4ih c. B.c.), is 
Ephorus’ source for early Boeotian histoiy, and is im- 
portant if Jacoby rightly assigns to him the Jlellaika 
from Ox>-rh>Tichus (q.v.; Nachrkhten Geselheli. d. 
Wisser.seh, SSI GoUinpen 1924, i). A younger Daimachtis 
wrote ’/i-SiKO a ccntuity later. 

FGrII ii. 65 tad 66. FUG ii. 4^0, G, I., B. 

DAIMON (Salftojf). In Ilomcr this word may be applied 
to oncof thcgrc.st pods, but its use has peculiar fe.nturcs. It 
has no feminine form and no plural (this is frequent in later 
literature). It has been observed that, svliilst thcllo.merie 
poet in his own narrative const.a.ntly refers to the an- 
thropomorphic pods, in the words which he puts in tb.c 
mouth of his personages the cause of events is nscribed 
not to these hut to a daimem, or a general phrase. Cent: r;r, 
Pcof, Zeis, is used. Dedmor. appears to cont^p'tr.d to the 
supem.3iu.ral power, the msna, nn; as n general roncep- 
tion but in its special ma.nifestations. eo.-p'zitor is 
•itranpc’, 'L’lcomprcheniiblc’. As daineK refers to t.he lot 
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of a man, the word comes sometimes near the significance 
of ‘fate’, avv Satfiovi, napos roi haipova Scocrw. An 
expression occurring in tragedy, d itapcjv SaCpwv, proves 
that the old reference to a special manifestation was not 
forgotten, although a gener^ sense is frequent in later 
writers, e.g. in the compounds oX^ioSalpitiv, ev^alpcov, 
KaKoSaiptov. Heraclitus says: •^dos dvOptuTrep Zaiptov ‘a 
man’s character is his fate’, but ‘fate’ is not quite a 
correct translation. Finally people spoke of a good and 
an evil daimon of a man, which follows him through his 
life. The application of the word to cult gods is extremely 
rare, but it was appropriate to less well-defined gods. 
Hesiod calls the deceased of the Golden Age daimones, 
and Aeschylus in the same sentence calls the ghost of 
Darius Satpwv and 6 e 6 s. Thus the word seemed to be 
appropriate to lesser gods. Since Plato daimones were 
conceived of as beings intermediate between gods and 
men, and Xenokrates allowed that they were of a mixed 
nature, and that i^pepai d‘!TO(f>pdSes (see APOPHrades) and 
festivals involving mourning, fasting, or improper lan- 
guage belonged to beings of this nature — an idea de- 
veloped by Plutarch (R. Heinze, Xenokrates, 167 f.). 
Finely, Christianity which made the pagan gods evil 
beings impressed upon the word the significance which 
‘demon’ now has in common language. 

M. P. Nilsson, jiRW xxii {1924), 363 ff.; Gesch. d.griech. Religion 
i. 201 ff.; H. J. Rose, Ham. Theol. Rev. ncviii (1935), 243; E. Heden, 
Homerische Golterstudien (1912); K. Lehrs, Populare Aufsatze' 
(1875), 243 ff. M. P. N. 

DALMATIA) a land on the east coast of the Adriatic, 
north of Epirus, was inhabited by the warlike Dalmatians 
of the Illyrian group, but to some degree celticized. The 
Dalmatians once formed part of the Illyrian kingdom of 
Scodra {see iLLYKicxmr), but revolted from Genthius and 
therefore preserved their independence after his defeat 
by the Romans in 168 b.c. As the Dalmatians continu- 
ously threatened their neighbours, the Romans intervened 
and forced them to acknowledge Roman supremacy 
(156-155 B.C.). There was further fighting in 119 and 
a revolt in 78-77; in 51 the Dalmatians defeated the 
troops which Caesar sent against them. In the Civil War 
the Dalmatians sided with Pompey and beat Caesar’s 
lieutenants, Q. Comificius and A. Gabinius, but agreed 
to pay taxes in 46. But fighting was renewed in 45; 
after the campaigns of Asinius PolUo (39) -the Dalma- 
tians were finally subdued by Octavian {see illyricum). 
After two revolts in 16 and ii-io their great fight for 
independence in the Illyrian-Pannonian revolt of a.d. 6-9 
(or helium Delmaticum: ILS 3320) failed, and Tiberius 
established the pax Romana, which was only once 
disturbed by the unsuccessful revolt of Camillus 
Scribonianus (q.v.), the governor of Dalmatia in A.n. 
42. After its subjugation by the Romans Dalmatia 
formed part of Illyricum. After the creation of a separate 
province of Pannonia (q.v.) Dalmatia was occasionally 
called superior provincia Illyricum, and later, probably 
vmder the Flavians, received the official name ‘Dal- 
matia’. It was then an imperial province under a legatus 
Augusti pro praetore, who resided' at Salonae. In the 
third century it was put \mder equestrian administration, 
apparently in consequence of the reform of Gallienus. 
Under Diocletian Dalmatia was divided into Dalmatia 
with Salonae as capital, and Praevalitana or Praevalis 
with Scodra as capital, the former belonging to the 
dioecesisPannoniarum, the latter to the dioccesis M oesiarum. 

C. Patsch, FTV s.v.; Sitz. Wien 214 i (1932), 21s iii (1933); 
Archaeologisch-epigraphiphe Unlersuchtmgen zur Geschichte der Torn. 
Frovinz Dalmatien i-viii (Wisscnschaftl. Mittcilungen aus Bosnicti 
und dcr Hcreegoyina iv (iS96)-xii (1912)). R.ug^tTO,l>iz.Epigr,ivlt 
(1924) 20 ff.; this includes a list of governors, to which must be 
added [I^IleniusJ Auspex (Dessau, ILS S841) and C. lulius [AIe)xi- 
anus (JOAI xix/xx, 19>9. Bbl. 293 ff.). C. Daicovdeiu, 'Gli Italici 
nella provincia Dalmatia’ in Ephemerie Dacoromana v (1932), 
S7-J22. A. Betz, Untersuchmgen ziu Miliiergeschichte der rSmischen 
Frovir.z Dalmatien {1939). F. A. W. S. 


DAMASCUS was the capital of Demetrius III and 
Antiochus XII, under whom it issued municipal coins 
(some under the name of Demetrias, which the city 
received during Demetrius’ reign). Menaced by the 
Ituraeans, it invited Aretas III to protect it in 85 B.c., 
but was independent in 69. Annexed by Pompey in 64, 
it was granted by Antony to Cleopatra, reannexed by 
Octavian, granted by Gains to the Nabataean king- 
dom, and finally annexed c. 62. It was made a colony by 
the Emperor Philippus. It derived its wealth from the 
caravan trade, from its woollen industry, and from the 
multifarious products of its territory, which included not 
only its own fertile oasis but from 24 B.c. a large (formerly 
Ituraean) area up to Mt. Hermon. The only surviving 
monument is the peribolos wall of the temple of Zeus. 

G. Watzinger and K. Wulzinger, Damaskus (1922). A. H. M. J. 

DAMASTES (mythological), see procrustes. 

DAMASTES of Sigeum, a contemporary of Herodotus 
and pupil of Hellanicus, wrote on Events in Greece (he 
mentioned a Persian visit of Diotimus, a strategus of 433- 
432 B.C.); on Poets and Sophists', on Peoples and Cities; 
on the Ancestors of those who fought at Troy: his Periplus 
was based on Hecataeus. Strabo (i. 3. i) criticized 
Eratosthenes for trusting him. 

FHG ii. 6s : FGtH i. s. J. L. M. 

DAMIA, see-AUXESiA. 

t 

DAMNATIO IN METALLA, see eaw and procedure, 
iii. 11. 

DAMNATIO MEMORIAE. This formed part of the 
penalty of maiestas in the graver form ot perduellio{qq.v,). 
It implied that the praenomen of the condemned man 
might not be perpetuated in his family, that images of 
him must be destroyed and his name erased from inscrip- 
tions. Bad emperors were not exempt from such a fate. 
Nero (Suet. Nero 49) and Didius Julianus (Dio Cass. 73. 
17) were declared Iwstes and condemned to death by the 
Senate in their lifetime. In other cases the Senate voted a 
posthumous damnatio memoriae (which included rescissio 
actorum). Claudius prevented the Senate from con- 
demning the memory of Gaius (Dio Cass. 60. 4. 5) ; but 
formal decrees were passed after the deaths of Domitian 
(Suet. Domit. 23), Commodus {Vita 20), and Elagabalus 
{Vita 17). 

F. Vittinghoff, Der Slaalsfeind in der rSm, Kaiserzeit (1936). 

J. P. B. 

DAMNUM. Some cases of unlawful damage to pro- 
perty were dealt with in the XII Tables, e.g. damage 
committed by quadrupeds or in violation of agricultural 
interests (illicit cutting of trees or crops, grazing oh 
another’s pasture, and the like). But these were only 
special provisions ; general rules on this matter were first 
laid down by a statute of unknown date (probably of the 
3rd c. B.C.), Lex Aquilia, which introduced civil liabilitj’ 
of the wrongdoer for wrongful killing or injuring another 
man’s slave or beast (belonging to a herd), and for damage 
done to other kinds of property by burning, breaking, or 
destroying. The interpretation of jurists and the prae- 
torian edict considerably extended the narrow provisions 
of the law to other kinds of damage, enlarged the circle 
of persons qualified to bring into operation the actio legis 
Aquiliae or the corresponding praetorian actio in factum 
— originally only the proprietor of the damaged object 
could require indemnitj" — and reformed the manner of 
appraising the value of the damage. The title IX. 2 of 
the Digest demonstrates how fertile was the contribution 
of the classical jurisprudence in the evolution of these 
doctrines. 

H. F. Jolovvicz, Lam Quarterly Retiea 1922; D. Daube, ibid- 

1936. A. B. 
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DAMOCLES, courtier of Dionysius I, When he 
excessively praised the tyrant’s happiness, the latter 
symbolically feasted him with a sword hung by a hair 
over liis head (Cic. Tusc. 5. Ci, and passim). 

DAMON (i), Pythagorean from Syracuse, famous for his 
friendship with Phintias (not Pythias). An oft-told story: 
Phintias, sentenced to death by Dionysius (I or II), and 
reprieved, comes back at the last moment to save Damon 
who had gone bail for him. 

DAMON (2), Athenian musician, teacher of Pericles, 
later ostracized for liis influence on him. Also called 
Damonidcs. 

Prosop. Alt. 2143. 

DAMON (3), Athenian, one of the earliest and most 
important Greek writers on music, a pupil of Prodicus, 
much esteemed by Socrates and Plato. Plato ascribes 
to him (Resp. 400 a-c) views about the ethical effects of 
various rhythms, and Plato’s own views about the ethical 
effects of different scales can probably also be traced to 
Damon (Resp. 424 c). Much in Aristides Quintilianus 
is probably due to him. He is said to have invented the 
‘relaxed Lydian’ mode cTraveifievr] AvSiari). 

Testimonia and fra. in DicU, Vorjokr.' i. 381-4. PIV iv. 2072. 

W. D. R. 

DAMONEDES, see damon (2). 


DAMOPHILUS, a celebrated painter and modeller of 
doubtful date. Pliny says that he and a certain Gorgasus 
‘united botli arts in the decoration of the temple of Ceres 
at Rome near the Circus Maximus’ (HN 35. 154). He 
may perhaps be identified with the painter Demophilus 
of Himcra (ibid. 61) and with Demophilus the author of 
a treatise on proportion (Vitruvius, bk. 7 praef.). H. W. R. 

DAMOPHON (2nd c. D.C.), sculptor, of Messenc, 
repaired PJxidias’ Zeus at Olympia. Made statues of 
gods and goddesses for Messenc, Aigion in Achaca, and 
Megalopolis, and large groups for Messenc, Megalopolis, 
and Lycosura in Aj-cadia. The last comprised Dcmctcr 
and Despoina enthroned, Artemis, and a Titan Anytus. 
Tlte heads of Dcmeter, Artemis, and Anytus and part of 
Despoina’s veil have been discovered (NVintcr, KB 373. 
1-4). The style is academic in its reminiscences of the 
fifth and fourth centuries. The veil accurately copies 
contemporary textiles. Other works have been attributed 
to Damophon on grounds of style. 

Overbeck, 745: 1557-64; R. Ashmole in Crerh Sculpture and 
Painlinp (1932), gi; the veil, A. J. B. Wnce, AJArcb. 1934. 107; 
other works, A. \V. Lawrence, Later Creek Seulpture 

DAMOXENUS, New Comedy poet, foreign to Athens, 
as his name signifies; he mentions Epicurus, and Adacus 
of Maccdon who perished at Cjpsela, 353 n.c. Fr. 2, a 
cook philosophizes; fr. 3, a handsome youth plays ball. 

FCG iv. 329 ff.; CAFiU. 34S ff. 

DAN All, see AcnisTUS, perseus. 


DANAUS. The following gcnc.ilogy, artifici.tl but not 
vcr>‘ late (it is due to Phcrccj-dcs, fr, 2t Jacoby), shows 
the relationships of Danaus. 
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Since tlie names Aegyptus, Danaus, and Phoenix are 
simple eponjms of the Egyptians, Danai, and Phoeni- 
cians, the artificial nature of tlie whole is clear; but it 
may be taken as representing the lustorical theory of the 
day. Danaus’ direct ancestry’ is : 

. 

ZcU3 =» lo 
Epa]j)hus 

Libye Poseidon 


Uclus Agenor 

This adds the eponym of North Africa to the complex; 
this detail is as old as Aeschylus, Supp. 313 ff. 

Of Danaus’ d.iughters, only two arc named in any old 
source (the lists in Apollod. 2. 16-20 and Hyg. Fab. 170 
arc late and artificial). These are Amymonc (q.v.), and 
Hypermestra. Of Aegyptus’ sons, only Lynceus has a 
real name; the rest are given names in the above lists. 
The two fathers quarrelled; to settle the dispute 
Acgj'ptus was desirous that his sons should marry 
Danaus’ daughters, while Danaus and his offspring were 
strongly opposed. (This has no sociological significance, 
sec Rose in Folk-Lore xxvni. 226 ff.) As the weaker 
party, Danaus and his family fled to Argos, where they 
claimed help and shelter from their kin; the story, with 
numerous subsidiary details, is in Apollodorus (2. 12 ff.), 
Pausankas (2. 16. i ff.; 19. 3-7; 25. 4 : 37- 1-2): Hyginus 
(Fab. 16S IT.). The oldest parts of it doubtless go back 
to the Danais (Rose, Handbook of Greek Lit. 69) and 
much is due to the Aeschylean trilogy of which the 
Suppliants is the surviving part. Aegyptus’ sons pursued 
them, and Danaus consented to the marriage, secretly 
instructing his daughters to kill their husbands on tlic 
wedding night. Except Hypermestra, who spared her 
husband Lynceus and helped him to escape, they obeyed 
him. Danaus imprisoned HjTJcrmcstra, but 'finally, 
perhaps through the inter\’cntion of Aphrodite (Aeschy- 
lus, fr. 44 Nauck), released her. 

So far the story is fairly consistent in its main outlines, 
though many details differ in different authors. It now 
divides into three main accounts, (a) L>'nccu3 returned, 
killed D.anaus and his daughters except Hypermestra, 
and beaimc king and ancestor of the rojul Argivc line 
(schol, Eur. Hcc. 886). (b) The daughters were purified 
by Atlicna and Hermes (Apollod. 22) after burying the 
heads of their husbands in Lcma, their bodies outside 
the city, a strange detail never satisfactorily explained. 
Danaus married them off by offering them as prizes in a 
foot-race (Find. Pyth. 9. 1 1 2 ff.). (c) They were punished 
in Hades by being set to fill a leaky jar with water ([Plato], 
Axiochus, 371 e, and often later, as Hor. Carm. t. n. 
22 ff.). Here again, no generally accepted explanation 
c-xists. 

Campbell Dormer in //err. Stud. xiii. 129 fl. H. J. R. 

DANCING. Ancient dancing bore little resemblance to 
that of the modern ball-room. It had some affinity with 
tlie ballet, but its scope was wider and it depended far 
less on musical accompaniment. Like the ballet it w.ss 
an art of movement, n form of mcnt.al expression with 
tlie body as its medium. 

At first the dance w.as a ritu.sl ceremony. Such gods 
ns Athene and Apollo were approadied in the solcrnn 
measures of the //\pareke7Tta, while Artemis a.nd Dio- 
nj'sus were worshipped in the wild ecstasy of the M.ienads’ 
dance. Fro.m the temple it passed to the thc.stre, a.nd the 
tragic dance came long before the tragiedrama. q’he.T was 
the round dance of the dithyramb, Turiatia; tlie s-iusrc 
dance of tragedy, Fmmelria; the single dance of comedy, 
KrrJax; a.nd tlie combined d.sncc cf the satyric chorus, 
Sif.-innii. Evc.ty dance !ud two dements, mo-.rmer.t 
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and gesture, the movements — phorai — ^being taught in the 
gymnasia, the gestures — schemata — reserved for profes- 
sional dancers. 

Under the Roman Empire the dance assumed a new 
form in the hands of the ‘pantomimes’, Pylades and 
Bathyllus. The subject was usually taken from Greek 
mythology, and there was a chorus of singers with an 
orchestra and elaborate stage setting. The interest 
centred in the chief dancer, who by gestures and con- 
ventional signs told the whole story, tailing each character 
in turn. 

Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae i. 25-7, 37-40; 14. 23-30. Lucian, 
ITepl o’pviioeajs. M. Emmanuel, The Greek Dance (Engl. Transl. 
1916). F. A. W. 

DANUVIUS, the Roman name for the Danube. Origi- 
nally it referred to the upper coiuse of the Danube only, 
the part below the Iron Gates being known as Ister (q.v.). 
The upper course of the Danube remained unknown to 
the Greeks. Herodotus (2. 33) said that its source was in 
Pyrene (the Pyrenees?), Ephorus in the ‘Pillar of the 
North’ (the Alps?), Timaeus in the Hercynian Forest 
(q.v.), Timosthenes in a Celtic lake, Apollonius Rhodius 
in the Rhipaean Mts. (q.v.). The identity of the Danu- 
vius and the Ister was first asserted by Sallust(fr. 3 . 79 M.), 
probably as a result of Octavian’s Illyrian expedition in 
35 B.c. In 16 B.c. Tiberius discovered the real sources, 
and in 13-12 the bend of the middle course (Strabo 7. 
289). Strabo described the Danube with considerable 
accuracy and Ptolemy knew its windings (Geog. 3. 8. 3; 
8. 7. 2). E. H. W. 

DAPHNE (‘laurel’), in mythology, daughter of a river- 
god (Ladon, generally; Peneus, Ov. Met, i. 452; but 
Phylarchus and Diodorus of Elaea made her daughter of 
Amyclas, eponym of the town Amyclae, Parthenius 15). 
Apollo loved her, and, as she would have none of him, 
pursued her; fleeing from him, she prayed for help and 
was turned into the tree bearing her name. 

H. J. R. 

DAPHNE, a park near Antioch, dedicated by Seleucus I 
to the royal gods, especially Apollo. It contained their 
temples, which were served by priests appointed by the 
Crown, and a theatre, stadium, etc., where the kings 
celebrated games in their honour. Daphne was famed 
for its natural beauties and was a favourite and not very 
reputable pleasure resort of the Antiochenes. Pompey 
enlarged its area, and it appears under the Principate to 
have been the property of the emperors, who had a 
palace there in the fourth century and protected its 
famous cypresses. The Antiochenes, however, celebrated 
their Olympia in its precincts. A theatre has been 
excavated. 

Antioch on the Orontes ii (1938), cd. R. StiUweU. A H. M. J. 

DAPHNIS, in mythology, a Sicilian shepherd. Accord- 
ing to Stesichorus (ap. Aelian, VH 10. 18) and Timaeus 
(ap. Parth. 29) he was son or favourite of Hermes, and 
loved by a nymph, Echenais, who required of him that 
he should be faithful to her. This he was, tiU a princess 
made him drunk and so won him to lie with her. There- 
upon the nymph blinded him ; he consoled himself by 
making pastoral music, of which he was the inventor, 
or it was first invented by the other shepherds, who sang 
of his misfortunes; the language of our sources is am- 
biguous. But Theocritus i. 66 ff. tells allusively a 
different story. In this, apparently, Daphnis will love no 
one, and Aphrodite to punish him inspires him with a 
desperate passion. Sooner than yield to it he dies of 
unsatisfied longing, taunting and defying her to the end, 
mourned by all the inhabitants of the country, mortal 
and immortal, and regretted by the goddess herself. 

H. J. R. 


DARDANIj a warlike Illyrian tribe, which was in its 
eastern parts intermingled with Thracians, in the south 
of Moesia Superior. The Dardani first appear as a united 
nation under a king in 284 B.c. Their frequent raids 
harassed the kingdom of Macedonia as well as the later 
Roman province. Thus tliey were fought by Sulla (85 
B.C.), Appius Claudius Pulcher (78-76), C. Scribonius 
Curio (75-73) ; after unsuccessful campaigns under 
Antonius Hybrids (62) and L. Calpumius Piso (57) the 
troops of M. Antonius engaged the Dardani (39) ; finally 
they were subdued by M. Licinius Crassus apparently 
without fighting (29 or 28). Alae and cohortes Darda- 
iionini are knotvn (see indexes of CIL xvi and Dessau, 
ILS). 

Patsch, PW, S.V.; id. Sitz. Wien, 214. i (1932). F. A. W. S. 

DARDANUS. In Iliad 20. 215 ff. we have the genea- 
logy Zeus-Dardanus-Erichthonius-Tros, and thereafter 
Tros 


Assaracus Ilus Ganymcdcs 

I T L 

Capya Laomedon 

I 

Anchiscs Pnam 

Aeneas Hector 

But as Priam is regularly called JapSaw'Sijj, which by 
Homeric usage is either son or grandson of Dardanus, 
this passage is probably an interpolation. Later authors 
give two accounts of Dardanus. (a) He was a Samo- 
thracian, son of Zeus and Electra and brother of lasion; 
either because he was driven out by Deucalion’s flood 
(Lycophron 72-3 and schol.) or because lasion was killed 
by the thunderbolt for assaulting Demeter (Apollod. 3. 
138, a later form of the old ritual myth in Od. 5. 125 ff.), 
Dardanus left Samothrace and came to the mainland; for 
another account, see Diodorus Siculus 5. 48-9. (6) He 
and lasius (lasion) lived originally in Italy, their real or 
reputed father being Corythus (i) (q.v.); either the 
brothers separate, lasius going to Samothrace and 
Dardanus to the Troad, or Dardanus kills lasius. Servius 
on Aen. 3. 167 mentions three other accounts, that he was 
an Arcadian, a Cretan,, and a native of the Troad. The 
constants are that he was Electra’s son and founded 
Dardania. H- J. H- 

DARES OF PHRYGIA, priest of Hephaestus at 'Troy 
{Iliad 5. 9) and reputed author of a lost pre-Homeric 
account of the Trojan War (Aelian, VH ii. 2). A sup- 
posed Latin prose translation survives, Daretis Phrygii de 
Excidio Trojae Historia (5th c.?), with an alleged dedica- 
tion by Sallust to Cornelius Nepos. It has little merit, 
but was widely used by medieval writers on the Trojan 
War. See dictys cbctensjs. 

Text: F. Mcister (Teubner), 1S73. G. C. W. 

DARIUS I {Dariavaush), Achaemenid king of Persia, 
521-486 B.C. He came to the throne after overthrowing a 
usurper, Gaumata the Magian, who was impersonating 
Bardiya (Smerdis), the dead brother of Cambyses (King 
and Thompson, op. cit. inf. 13-61 ; Hdt. 3. 68 ff.). The 
first years of his reign were spent in quelling revolts in 
Persia, Babylonia, and the Eastern provinces. By 519 
order was restored, and Darius could undertake the 
reconstruction necessitated by the recent anarchy. His 
division of the Empire into provinces governed by satraps 
(q.v.) was retained with little change throughout the 
Achaemenid period and even later. The true successor of 
Cyrus, his organiaation was framed to centralize authority 
while alloyving to each province its own form of govern- 
ment and institutions. Like Cyrus, he was a devout 
Zoroastrian, but showed a wise tolerance towards the 
religions of his vassals. His financial reforms created a 
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new national economy based on a yearly fixed tax. His 
campaigns were designed to consolidate the frontiers of 
the Empire; he developed commerce, building a network 
of roads, c.xploring the Indus valley and the Mediter- 
ranean, and connecting the Nile with the Red Sea by 
canal. 

In 513 Darius penetrated into Europe on a punitive 
expedition against the Scythians. A revolt of the Greek 
cities in Ionia was suppressed; he then prepared to 
punish the Greeks for their interference. Storms off Mt. 
Athos checked this expedition, and a third, undertaken 
after further preparation, ended in a Greek victory at 
Marathon (490 B.C.). Darius died soon after, 

G. B. Grundy, The Great Pertian War (tgot); L. Kina nnd R. 

Campbell Thompson, The Scu[ptiires anil Inscriptions of JJarim the 
Great at Sehistun (1907); J. V. Prasek, ‘Darcios I’, Alle Orientxiv. 
4 (' 9 r 4 )- M. S. D. 

DARIUS II, son of Artaxerxes I, ruled over Persia 424- 
405 D.c. On his father’s death he emerged triumphant 
from a dynastic struggle. His subsequent misgovem- 
ment, due in part to the influence of his consort nnd half- 
sister Parysatis, who proved much the stronger character, 
gave rise to a succession of abortive revolts, in Syria, in 
Lydia (before 413), and in Media (410). More serious 
was the loss of Eg>'pt in 410. These set-backs were 
partially balanced by the succc.ssful inter\’cntion of 
Persian diplomacy, directed by Tissaphemes, Phama- 
bazus, and Cyrus, in the Peloponnesian War. 

D. E. W. \V. 

DARIUS III (c. 380-330 D.C.), a collateral of the Achae- 
mcnid house, was raised to the throne in 336 by the 
vizier Bagoas, who met the same death at Darius’ hands 
ns he had himself inflicted on Artaxerxes III nnd Arse.s. 
In Alexander’s invasion Darius was outgcncrallcd and 
outfought at Issus and Gaugamcla, his defeats being 
aggravated by his personal cowardice. He attempted to 
rally the Eastern provinces, but was hunted down in 330, 
and his own followers, who had previously deposed him 
in favour of Bessus, stabbed him to deatli on Alexander’s 
approach. 

H. Swoboda, PW, s.v. ‘Darcioa’. D. E. W. W. 

DEA DIA, a com-goddess worshipped by the Fratres 
Atvalcs; chief festival in May. 

Ilcnzen, Acta/ratrum Arualium (1S74), pp. 3 fT. 

DEA SYRIA, see atafgatis. 

DEAD, DISPOSAL OF. Cremation and inhumation 
were the only native methods in the classical cultures, 
others being known (c.g. Hdt. 2. 86-8; Ap. Rhod. 3. 
202-7 and Nymphodorus np. scholiast, ibid.), but not 
normally practised. It does not appear that these tivo 
methods corresponded to different eschatological beliefs. 
In some cases they arose from racial difference (the 
Tcrrcmarc people in Italy cremated, the Villanovans 
inhumed), but even this is not invariable (Homer’s people 

always cremate, but seem to be descended from the 
inhuming Myccnacans). In the Roman h.mpirc ^n- 
ridcrations of economy or convenience h-ad a good dc.nl 
to do with the choice (see A. D. Nock in Ilarv. Tkeol. 
Art'. XXV (1932), 357), and this may well have been true 
elsewhere. Tlie essential thing was apparently to cover 
the body, burned or not. with earth (three handfuls will 
do for a ceremonial buri.ih Hor. Cartn. x. 28. 35, which 
is wholly Greek in tone; .Antigone scatters a thin co.iting 
of dust over Polynctcea, Soph. Ar.t. 255-6); the Rr^an 
dennition of a buried body was one of which no twne 
showed above ground (Q. Alucius Scitcvola ap. Cic. 
LeT, jfg jIjj. ■ft'liole pa'KaiTe), or in a \ault of some 
kmd, such ns a natural or artificial cave- Such construe- 
tiuns often held a number of botlic*. e.p. the ccltmbcma 
used in Imperial Rome and many earlier crcctsons; pits 


in the earth, when used, varied considerably in size, 
pattern, and the number of corpses they contained. 

2. Tin's covering cut off the dead from the sight of 
the celestial gods, with whom they had no more to do 
(see Soph. Aj. s 8 g, and its imitation in Verg. Aen. ii. 51), 
thus avoiding pollution or offence of them and their 
altars (cf. Soph. Ant. 1016 ff.). It was also n kindness to 
the departed, who were generally held to need burial in 
order to admit them to the lower world (c.g. I/. 23. 71 ff.; 
Aen. 6. 325 — Od. 24. i ff. is abnormal and such passages 
as Aett. 2. 646, Lucan 7. 819 are philosoplucal, not 
popular). Hence it was a universal act of piety to bury, 
or at least allow the burial of, any dead person, friend 
or foe; to be left unburied was the lot of certain criminals 
after execution (at Athens, Plat. jRcsfi. 4. 439 c, with 
Adam’s note; traitors were so used, e.g. Soph. Ant. 26 ff., 
imitated by Aesch. Sept. 1013 ff. (a spurious passage); 
Soph. Aj. 1 047 ff. ; Roman law regularly allowed the burial 
of executed criminals, Dig. 48. 24, with occasional 
exceptions, Tac. Ann. 6. 29. 2). Suicides were some- 
times given abnormal burial, or even none (Athens, see 
Aeschines 3. 244, hand of corpse buried separately ; Rome, 
‘cautum fucrat in pontificalibus libris ut qui laquco 
uitam finisset, inscpultus abiccrctur’, Scrviiis on Aen. 
12. 603 ; but this certainly was not regularly observed). 

3. A regular funeral (raif-q, funus) was carried out as 
follows, omitting local, national, and chronological differ- 
ences (sec below). After the body had been bathed (c.g. 
II. 7. 425 ; Aen. 6. 219), dressed (in clothes such as might 
have been worn in life, not in a shroud), and laid on a 
couch, it was lamented by the relatives and others present 
(excess in this respect was forbidden in classical times, 
c.g., by the XII 'I’ablcs 10. 4 Bruns) and then carried 
to the place of burning or inhumation (injiopd, exscqmac), 
attended by a more or less large croud. Tne pyre, if the 
body was burned {mpi, rogus), was often, in archaic 
Greece nnd under the Empire in Rome, an elaborate 
structure, and the amount of grave-gifts burned with 
the body or placed in the tomb might be very large, 
though customs varied enormously, the classical tendency 
being towards moderation in this respect also (sec, e.g., 
Plutarch, Solon 21, XII Tables jo. 2 Bruns). The ashes, 
in a case of cremation, were placed in a vessel, the shape, 
material, nnd size of which varied in different times and 
places; for an unbumed body a coffin {ooipos or Adpvaf, 
capulus) would normally be used, while later the stone 
sarcophagus, often elaborately can’cd, became very 
popular with those who could afford it. In cither case, 
body and container would be put in one of the receptacles 
already described. If the body could not be found, a 
funeral would still be held, a dummy of one kind or 
another being sometimes used (example in J/IS Ivi 
(1936), 140). The tomb, then and at interv.als afterwards, 
became the centre of family ritual directed towards the 
dead. 

4. Of the differences in funeral practice above referred 
to, the following arc the most interesting and important. 
In the Heroic Age of Greece, as described by Homer 
(especially Jl, 23, funeral of Patroclus), the uholc cere- 
mony was most elaborate. This may be due, as regards 
some details, to the fact that Achilles (q.v.) retains some 
of the manners of an earlier time. Acliillcs himself, as 
chief mourner, is fasting and unwashed (43 ff.) dll the 
rites arc completed. 'I'he body lies in state and is 
formally bewailed by the women (19- 282 ff,; cf. 24. 
664 and 710 ff., the mourning for Hector). In a hot 
climate the ceremony probably did not l.'.st long; in the 
Jliail both Patroclus and Hector a.n; miracuioixJy kept 
from decay (19. 29 ff-t 23. tSa ff.), .nnd tlic lying-in-state 
continual for several ds\-s. When the pyre is co.-npictc, 
ihc Iwdy is biwurht to it by a procc'-v.on of warriors in 
full onriour, and is covered wi-jj hair shorts from tlte 
mounters’ heads; Achilles, at chief rnaurtter, holds the 
head of the corpse during die procession, end he eitd 
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some others keep watch over the pyre till morning. Then 
beasts are slaughtered and their fat laid about the body, 
together with other food-offerings and sacrifices of 
horses, dogs, and human beings, presumably to attend 
the dead in the next world (127 ff.). After the pyre has 
burned, the ashes are quenched with wine and the bones 
collected and put in an um (237 ff.). A barrow of earth 
is then heaped above them (245 ff.), which was often 
marked by a post or other such object (331). Both the 
barrow and the post were called (rijna, the former also 
rvfiPos. 

5. Of the funerals of the Minoan and Mycenaean ages 
we know nothing, but the tombs varied very much in 
size, elaboration, and number and value of offerings buried 
with the dead (see e.g. M. P. Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean 
Religion, 257; H. Schliemann, Mycenae and Tiryns,\t ff., 
88 ff.). . Nor is it known whether it was the custom then 
to have the elaborate games after the funeral proper 
which are described in Homer {II. 23. 259 ff.). Every 
contestant receives a prize of some sort, and some of 
them were the property of the dead; this possibly 
represents a compromise between burying all his goods 
with him and allowing them to be inherited. 

6. In the classical Greek period some remnant of the 
ancient magnificence was still to be seen in public 
funerals, especially those given at Athens to citizens 
killed in war (Thuc. 2. 34), on which occasion a speech 
in their honour was made by one of the leading men 
(emro^ios Adyo?). 

7. In Rome the funeral of a prominent man of good 
family, whose ancestors had held public office, was a 
remarkable ceremony. After the wailing (conclamatio) 
the corpse was laid out, fully dressed (in official robes, 
if he himself was or had been a magistrate), on a bed in 
the atrium, feet to the door. The household was funesta, 
i.e. in a state of taboo, not to be approached by, e.g., a 
pontiff, and to mark it as such, cypress or pitch-pine 
was hung outside the door. This condition lasted till a 
certain time after the funeral, when the heir formally 
swept out the pollution of death from the house with a 
special sort of broom (Festus, p. 68. 8 ff. Lindsay). The 
corpse was escorted to the place of inhumation or crema- 
tion, not only by living relatives and the general public, 
who were formally invited to attend, but by his dead kin, 
represented by actors or other suitable persons wearing 
their imagines (q.v.) and official robes. There were also 
professional mourning women, praeficae, who sang a 
dirge, nenia (q.v.), and musicians, often so noisy as to 
make the din almost proverbial (Hor. Sat. i. 6. 43). 
The origin of all this was probably Etruscan ; for details 
and references, see S. Marquardt, Privatleben, pp. 2, 
346 ff. In the case of a son, the fiineral might be con- 
ducted at night with very little ritual, in which case the 
household did not become/unesta (Rose in CQ 17 (1923), 
191 ff.). For Roman funerals, see further laudatio 
FUNEBRIS, GLADIATORS. 

8. Both Jews and Christians objected to cremation, 
which thus became ultimately extinct, and the latter in 
early times to elaborate sepulchres, hence the simple 
loculi or niches characteristic of the catacombs. Later 
they, when able to afford it, fell in with the common use 
of sarcophagi. See above, para. 3. 

LlTEBATtiRE. No modem book deals exclusively and professedly 
with the subject as a whole; all the handbooks and encyclopaedias 
of classical antiquities contain sections and articles devoted to it. 

H. J. R. 

DBAE MATRES, a group of divinities whose worsWp 
is found chiefly in the Celtic and German provinces of 
the Roman Empire. There is no clear reference to them 
in the ancient writers, but more than seven hundred 
monuments of their cult (mostly inscribed) have been 
found. They are numerous in Cisalpine Gaul, Gallia 
Narbonensis, Gaul proper, lower Germany, and Britain, 
and rare in Rome and Spain. Those in Britain and Rome, 


perhaps also in Spain, seem due to the army. The 
divinities are called Matres, Matrae ( ? inferred doubtfully 
from MatrU and Matrabus), or Matronae, the last being 
perhaps their real Celtic name, though it is also common 
in Germanic territory. Marpe^o (at Nimes) is also 
generally recognized as a Celtic form. 

The monuments range in date from the time of Caligula 
to that of Gordianus. The earliest are on Celtic territory, 
and the flourishing period of the cult among the Ger- 
mans appears to have been between a.d. ioo and 250. 
From these facts it has been usually inferred that the 
worship was taken over by the Germans from the Celts; 
but a number of scholars have recently argued that the 
Germans had such female divinities long before their 
contact with Celtic influence. In the lack of positive 
evidence it must be left undecided whether the Germans 
borrowed the cult from the Celts, or both peoples in- 
herited it independently from Indo-European or took it 
over from some previous population in Europe. 

The Matres are usually represented in triads, three 
draped figures sitting under a canopy and often holding 
baskets of fruit. There are variations in dress and 
posture, and on a very few monuments all three figures 
are standing. In the case of other groups of five or two, 
or even of single figures, the identification with Matres 
is doubtful. The single figure of the so-called ‘eques- 
trian Matrona’ is now held to be Epona (q.v.). 

The functions of the goddesses are hard to determine 
precisely, and they doubtless belong to a stage of religion 
in which ‘departmental gods’ were not clearly distin- 
guished. The baskets of fruits and similar sjmbols 
suggest divinities of wealth and fertility. Most of the 
epithets on the inscriptions are local or tribal, but others 
(Gabiae, Ollogabiae, Alagahiae) indicate again the giving 
of bounty. The association, on various monuments, 
with Parcae, lunones, Campestres, and Suleviae points to 
a number of other fimctions. Perhaps the Matres were 
primarily protecting divinities of persons or family 
groups, whose powers were freely extended till they 
covered on the one hand the interests of women {lunones) 
and on the other military affairs ( Campestres). The cult 
apparently always belonged chiefly to the humbler classes 
in the provinces, though the dedicants in many cases 
must have possessed considerable means. 

In addition to the general treatises cited under PELIGION, CELTIC, 
note M. Ilun, in Bonner Jahrbucher 1887: the same author in 
Roscher ii. 2464 ff., a.v. ‘Matres’; Heichelheim in PW xiv. 
2213 ff., s.v. ‘Matres’; J. De Vries, ‘De Nederrijnsohe Matronen- 
x'ereering’, in Tidjichr. v. Nederl. Taal- en Letterkunde 1 . 87 ff. 
Monuments diseovered later have been reported in successive 
volumes of the Revue ArchMogique and the Bonner Jahrbachcr. 
Some of the most interesting discoveries of recent years have been 
shrines or temples of the Matres. See especially Bonner Jahrb. cxix. 
307 ff., cxxxiii. 213 ff. F. N. R. 

DEATH, see THANATOS. 

DECAPROTI {SeKanpoiTot) first appear in A.D. 66 and 
become common throughout the Eastern provinces of the 
Roman Empire in the second and early third centuries; 
the office was abolished in Egypt and probably elsewhere 
in A.D, 307-8. Decaproti were probably in origin a finance 
committee of the city council, concerned ' with civic 
revenues and endowments. By the second century they 
were collecting imperial taxes and levies, and in the 
third this was their chief function ; in Egypt they were 
responsible for the imperial land revenue. .They were 
liable to make good deficits from their own prope^. 
Normally ten in number, the board had a varying 
membership, sometimes increasing to tiventy. They 
were elected, and probably held office for five years. 

E. G. Tamer, JEg.Arch. igsb, 7rig. A. H. M. J. 

DECARCHIES, (i) the committees, usually of ten 
oligarchic and pro-Spartan citizens, installed by Lysandcr 
after the Peloponnesian War in cities detached from the 
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Athenian Empire. Possessing full executive powers, and 
Eonictimes supported by a garrison under a Spartan 
commander, they collected their cities’ share of the 
Spart.nn war-tax le-vicd by Sparta (Arist. Ath. Pol. 39. 2). 
The Thirty Tyrants (q.v.) and tlie Ten at tlie Piraeus 
are the best-known examples. Many dccarchics, especi- 
ally in the Asiatic cities, were abolished in the reaction 
against Lysander (403-402 B.C.); the rest fell after the 
Spartan defeat at Cnidos (394) or by the King’s Peace 
(3S6). (2) The same name was given to the governments 
instituted by Philip II of Macedon in the Thessalian cities 
in 344. A. At. W. 

DECEBALUS, king of the Dacians, acquired pro- 
minence through his war against Domitian (a.d. 85-9) 
and organized his realm. TJiough defeated by Roman 
armies, he was able to secure a favourable peace from 
Domitian when the revolt of the German and Sarmatian 
allies beyond the Danube imperilled the whole frontier, 
namely recognition, a subsidy, and the loan of skilled 
artisans. The growth of his power seemed dangerous to 
Trajan, who made war upon him and, after two cam- 
paigns (101-2), imposed fairly stringent terms of peace. 
Dccebalus, it is said, did not abide by them : war began 
again in 105 with a serious Dacian incursion into Moesia. 
Trajan now resolved to make an end and convert Dacia 
into a Roman province. The land was invaded, Sarmize- 
gethusa, the capital, was taken. Dccebalus, hunted down, 
evaded capture by suicide (106). R. S. 

DECELEA (^/cffeActa), on the foothills of Mt. Pames 
overlooking the Attic plain as far as the Piraeus, wiis 
occupied by the Spartans from 413 to 404 zi.a as a 
permanent post on Attic soil. The slight remains of 
fortification belong probably to the early fourth centurj’, 
Thuc. 7. 19. 27-8. A.MUchUafer, Karten ion Attika vii-nik 2 ff. 

DECEMPRIMI, the ten senior members of the local 
council of a Latin or Roman municipality, formed with 
the yearly magistrates a group which in times of crisis 
represented the community in dealings with the central 
government. They arc mentioned in the Republican 
period only, but in the fully developed Empire a similar 
group of dccaproti (q.v.) emerges as specially liable to 
Rome for the collccrion of the imperial taxes. The 
connexion between the two groups is obscure. See 

decuriones. S--W- 

DECEMVIRI w.as the name given to several Roman 
magistracies held by ten men: 

(1) Decemviri stlitibiis itidicaiidis judged suits to decide 
whetlicr a man was free or a slave. It is doubtful whether 
they are to be identified with those indices whose 
sncrosauctitas was declared together with that of the 
tribunes (Lb-y 3. 55). They ore first definitely attested 
in a document c. 139 d.C. By Augustus they were pro- 
bably made sectional presidents of the ccntumviral 
tribunal. Sec cENTUMvnti, viGiNTisEXwtnr. 

(2) Decemviri sescris faciundis kept the Sibylline books. 
Originally duoviri, they were increased to decemviri in 
sfi? H-C. to include plebeians, and in Sulla’s time to 
qidiideeimtnri. 

(3) Decemviri Icgihus scribtmdis. Tradition records 
th.at in 451 d.c. the Roman constimtion was suspended 
and complete power was entrusted to ten patricians to 
prepare a code of latvs. They prepared ten t-iblcs of law, 
and a new college of decemviri was appointed for 450 to 
complete the work. Althougli the new board included 
plebeians, it composed nvo additional tables sshich sverc 
unfavourable to the plebeians (c.g. codifying tbc pro- 
Itibition of intermarriage between the Orucrs). It was 
dominated by .\p. Claudius (q.v. 3) and relaioM ouicc 
until the murder of Vcqrinia (q-v-) led to its resignation. 


The ancient constitution was restored and the consuls 
of 449 published the Twelve Tables. The substantial 
authenticity of the tradition (.apart from tlie single 
episodes) depends on the reliability of the Fasti, which is 
now acknowledged. Further, since tradition pictures the 
second dccemviratc as hostile to the plebeians, it would 
have hardly invented the plebeian decemviri. Thus both 
colleges may be accepted. The Twelve Tables (q.v. for 
the content) represent a compromise behveen patricians 
and plebeians. It is doubtful whether the dccemviratc 
was contemplated as a provisional magistracy or ns one 
deigned to replace permanently the consulate and 
tribunate. The majority of patricians and plebeians, 
however, were probably tmfavourablc to the second 
decemviri, fearing tlieir tyrannical tendencies, 

Diod- 12. 24-6; Lots. 31; Dionysius 10. 54; Cic. Kep. 2. 36. 
E. 'Rubier, Vtn^mchungen stir Geicliicbte des Decemviratt (1021); 
cf. G. De Sanctis, Jiiv. Fit. 1924, 266; \V. Soltau, Sav. Zeitschr. 
* 9 ' 7 , t : J. Elmore, CPhil. 1922, 128, See also twelve tables. 

A. M. 

DECIDrUS SAXA, Lucius, described by Cicero as ‘ex 
ultima Celtibcria’ but deriving from Italian and probably 
Samnite stock (compare the proscribed Cn. Dccidius 
defended by Caesar), was admitted to tlie senatorial 
career by Caesar, becoming tribune of the picbs in 44 
B.c. He had previously been a centurion or an equestrian 
officer. An Antonian partisan, Saxa commanded along 
with C. Norbanus the adv.ancc-guard of she C.icsarians 
in the campaign of Philippi. Later governing Syria for 
Antony, he was defeated and lulled in the Parthian 
invasion (40). 

R, Syme, JFS 1937, 127 ff. R. S. 

DECIUS, tlie Emperor, see decius (4). 

DECIUS (i) MUS, Publius, perfoimcd heroic but 
probably legendary feats as military tribune in the per- 
haps apociyphal First Samnite War (343 n.c.; Livy 7. 
34 f.). During his consulship (340) a b.ittlc with the 
Latins, somewhere in Campania (E. Pais, Sloria di Foma 
iv. 196), made him famous. Actually Decius may not 
have been present (K. J. Bclocli, Fdm. Gesch. 374); he 
was popularly believed, however, to have ensured Rome’s 
victory by solemnly ‘devoting’ himself and the enemy 
to the gods below and then charging into the enemy 
ranks to his death (Livy 8. 9)— an exploit more probably 
to be attributed to his son. For the possibility of his 
Cnpuan origin see J. Heurgon, Capouc priromair.c 
260 ff. E. T. S. 

DECIUS (a) MUS, Publius, son of (i) above, consul in 
312, 30S, 297, 295 B.c. ; censor in 304. Doris, a con- 
tempor.sry, mentions his death at the battle of Scntiriuin 
(295) {Flic a. 47Q, ft. 40). L.itcr tradition (Livy 10, 2S) 
insisted that this was another case of devolio (sec preced- 
ing article) : in fact, if any devotio is historical, it is pro- 
b.ably his (but sec K. J. Beloch, FSm. Ocsch. 440). Even 
so, the real hero of Sentinum probably was his collcnguc, 
Fabius (q.v. 3) Rullianus. E- 'r< S. 

DECIUS (3) MUS, PUBLIUS, son of (2) above, consul 
279 n.c. PjTrhus dcfc.atcd him at Ausculum. 'Piic story 
that he, like his father and grandfather, 'des-oted' himself 
in the b.atile is unknown to most ancient authorities and 
should probably be rejected (Plut, Pyrrh. zf, Dion. Ifal. 
20. I ). E, 'I . S. 

decius (4), GAffs Masifs Qvisrvs, emperor A.n. 
249-51, a native of Pannonia, but connected on 
mother’s side with an oh! Italian family, ufij city prefect 
before being appointed by Phili.n to the D.'.nubisn coni- 
nvaiv.i (see nULtlTUS s). After Phiiip’* death iie v,a< 
accepted by tiic Senate and astumet! the su.’Tssn-.s of 
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Trajan. The first year of his reign was peaceful, and 
extensive road-making was undertaken. A special 
financial office, somewhat reminiscent of the censorslup, 
was created and given to the future Emperor Valerian. 
In an attempt to revive the State religion the Church 
was vigorously persecuted as a disintegrating element in 
the Empire, and Christians were obliged to make a 
declaration of conformity before specially constituted 
commissions. 

In 250-1 Moesia was invaded by two armies of Goths. 
Decius succeeded in relieving Nicopolis, but was too 
late to save Philippopolis. He next attempted to cut off 
the Goths’ retreat, but after an initial success at Abrittus 
near Adamklissi was trapped through the treachery of his 
lieutenant, Trebonianus (q.v.) Gallus, and cut down by 
the enemy. 

Zosimus I. 22-3; Zonaras 12. 20; Wittig, PW, a.v. 'Messius’; 
Parker, Roman World, 157-61: CAH xji, ch. 6, §§ r, 5. 

H. M. D. P. 

DECLAMATIO (perh. originally a translation of Karq- 
‘dinning into the ears’, F. H. Colson, CR 1922, 
116-17) long retained a nuance of excessively loud and 
over-vehement oratory (Cic. Plane. 19. 47; Tac. Dial. 
35. 6), though late in Cicero’s lifetime it had come to 
mean an oratorical exercise on an invented theme. Such 
themes were not unknown to Greek rhetores about 
the time of Demetrius of Phaleron (Quint. Inst. 2. 4. 
41). Philostratus (VS § 507, ed. Kayser) regards 
Aeschines as the founder of ‘the second Sophistic’, 
which brought in stock characters of the type found in 
declamations — the tyrant, the rich man, the poor man. 
The old abstract subjects were replaced by subjects 
which reproduced in a fictitious manner a public debate 
or a judicia^ case, on the ground that this sort of practice 
would qualify for politics or the law court. The inclusion 
of such exerdses in education at Eome may have been 
due to Molon of Rhodes about 84 b.c. In any case, 
declamation grew to be the culminating practical exercise 
which most effectively applied the principles taught by 
professors of rhetoric ; and its manner, its inventiveness, 
its quest after striking sententiae are of vital importance 
for its influence on the Latin style of the Silver Age. 
From the elder Seneca’s collection, commonly known 
as Controversiae and Suasoriae, and from the pseudo- 
Quintih'anean Declamationes we can best understand 
the nature of the declamatory oration. The variety 
and ingenuity of the arguments therein adduced for or 
against a thesis show declaimers at work and are typical 
of the rhetoric of several centuries. The stock subjects 
are also represented by the brief excerpts from over 
fifty declamations of Calpumius Flaccus (ist or 2nd c. 
A.D.; ed. G. Lehnert, 1903); and the similarities per- 
vading declaimers’ themes are indicated by T. S. 
Simonds, Themes treated by the Elder Seneca (U.S.A. 
i8g6). 

2. There were two main sorts: (i) snasoria (q.v.), in 
which some eminent character is imagined to deliberate 
with himself or to have advice tendered to him at a 
political or strategic crisis, e.g. ‘Should Sulla abdicate?’ 
(Juv. I. 16) or ‘Should Cato commit suicide?’ (Pers. 3. 
4S). Here the basis is chiefly historical. Harmibal can 
be told that his daring push across the Alps leads but to 
the glory of fumisliing a rhetorical theme (‘ut pueris 
placeas et declamatio fias’, Juv. 10. 107). (2) controversia 
(q.v.), handling a fictitious case in imitation of actual 
pleadings in court. Here we meet condensed stories, 
sometimes of romantic flavour, and move in a realm of 
far-fetched laws affecting such figures as the daughter 
and captive of a pirate-chief, a condemned Vestal, a 
disinherited son. 

3. The handling of imaginary problems as if before a 
court(‘cum sit declamatio forensium actionum meditatio’. 
Quint. 4. 2. 29) aimed at producing readiness and assur- 


ance in a speaker. In tliis lay a danger. Quintilian (10. 7. 
21) comments on the vanity of showy declamatores ready 
to speak glibly on any theme the moment it was pro- 
pounded. This emphasizes the unreality of imdisciplined 
rhetoric. Much earlier the orator Crassus had feared 
lest the passion for applause might turn rhetorical 
academies into ‘ludos impudentiae’, and liis reasons for 
closing by censorial edict the establishments of the 
rhetores Latini are given in Cicero, De Or. 3. 24. 93-5 
(cf. Quint. 2. 2. 12). The qualities of a good declaimer 
are recognized in Seneca, Controv. 3 pme/. 7-8, but in 
the same preface (12-18) strictmes are cited from 
Severus Cassius on the remoteness of declamations from 
the real arena of Senate or forum. Caustic remarks are 
made about ‘toiling in dreamland’ (‘cum declamo . . . 
uideor mihi in somniis laborare’), about the absurdity of 
training a sea-pilot on a fishpond, and about the de- 
clamatory standard by which great public speakers like 
Asinius Pollio and Messalla Corvinus were foolishly 
ranked as inferior to professors of rhetoric such as Cestius 
or Latro. There are many passages which allude to the 
pernicious influence of the proud parent keen on hearing 
his son declaim show-pieces (Pers. 3. 45-7; Quint. 2. 7. i ; 
10. 5. 21 ; Stat. Silv. 5. 3. 215-17; Juv. 7. 160-^). Similar 
views had justified Pollio in contrasting the genuine 
orator forensis with the orator scholasticus, and in re- 
marking that success in the one capacity did not guarantee 
success in the other (Sen. Controv. 2. 3. 13; 3 praef.). 
Quintilian has salutary improvements to suggest in 
declamations (2. 10), and the bad effects of unreal themes 
are condemned by Tacitus, Dial. 35. 

4. Yet, with all its faults, declamation laid a powerful 
hold on Romans imder the Empire. In an age of re- 
stricted free speech, the hall for the declaimer and his 
often highly critical audience provided an artificial forum. 
Alongside of the fashionable literary readings (recita- 
tiones), increasingly rife from Pollio ’s day, declamations 
formed an occupation or intellectual sport for the 
leisured and cultivated Roman. He did not necessarily 
forswear the exercise when he left the rhetorical school. 
Cicero claims that no one kept declamation up longer 
than he, Tusc. i. 4. 7. Juvenal, a medieval Vita says, 
‘ad mediam fere aetatem declamauit animi magis causa 
quam quod scholae se aut foro praepararet’, and the 
effect on his style is obvious. The habit spread from 
Rome to Gaul, Spain, Africa, and other parts of the 
Empire, so that the traditional declamatory spirit is 
bequeathed to Christian Latin apologetics. Pagan tliemes 
continued to be set in schools, which explains why the 
works of Ennodius, bishop of Pavia late in the fifth 
century A.D., contain declamations similar to those in 
Seneca. Effective declamations kept their vogue as 
patterns long after their authors’ times; e.g. those of 
Junius Gallio, Seneca’s friend, were still studied in 
Jerome’s day along with Cicero and Quintilian. 

See CONTROVERSIA, declamationes ps.-quint., quin- 

TILIANUS, RHETORIC (LATIN), and SUASORIA. 

E. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa (1898), J. 248 ff.; H. Bomecque, 
Les Diclamations et let dielamateurs d’apris Sinlque le pire (1902): 
G. Boissier, ‘Declamatio’ in Dar.-Sag.; W. Kroll, ‘Rhetorik’ m 
PW; J. de Decker, Juvenalit Declamam (1913; bibliogr.); J. W. 
Duff, ‘Education, Roman’ in ERE, and Lit. Hist, of Rome in Silver 
Age, ch. 2. For legacy of declamation to later Latin lit., F. J. E. 
Raby, Hist, of Secular Latin Poetry in Mid. Ages (1934). 

J. W. D. 

DECLAMATIONES PSEUDO-QUINTILMNEAE, 

a title given to two sets of rhetorical pieces ascribed, very 
questionably, by manuscripts to Quintilian. The one set 
consists of 19 longer and more elaborate declamations, 
the other of 145 shorter pieces (the latter part of a collec- 
tion once numbering 388). Ritter edited the shorter ones, 
and, unlike most modern critics, accepted them as by Q., 
but believed that the longer declamations fall into four 
groups, differing in date and authorship, though one 
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group might, he thought, come from the school of Q. 
In the fourth century Jerome and Sen-ius quote from 
the longer ones as by Q. They may have been collected 
in the period of Gellius and Apulcius. It seems im- 
possible to identify, as Ritter does, the shorter declama- 
tions with one of the t\vo works mentioned by Q. (i 
proetn. 7) as having been published from notes by en- 
thusiastic pupils; and a survey of the more fantastic, 
far-fetched, sensational themes of both sets indicates a 
difference in spirit from Q., who reminds us (2. 10. 5) 
that we shall look in vain among cases of contract and 
interdict for ‘wizards’, ‘pestilence’, ‘oracles’, ‘step- 
mothers crueller than those in tragedy’, and other features 
still more romantic (fabulosa). The shorter declamations 
contain a smno (sometimes more than one semto) sketch- 
ing useful lines of argument for pupils’ guidance, and the 
rhetorical handling is exemplified in declamatio. 

Texts: in P. Burman’s ed. of Quintilian (Leiden, 1720, still very 
serviceable); C. Ritter, il/. Fab. Q‘. declarnatiotics quae supersunt 
cxiy (1884); G. Lehnert, Declamationes a/a: viaiorcs (1005, not 
salisfyinf:). Special Studies: C. Ritter, i)/c "■ •- 

f/o««i (18S1); R. Reitzenstein, 5 /i«/iVn rii , ), 

suspects even more varied authorship than miter ooesj; U. Goiz, 
Der rhythmische Salsschluss in d.prossrren psaah-Quint. Drill. (1913, 
infers considerable variety of authorship from examination of 
ctausutae); Y. Enplund, Ad Q*.qui fcnmlttr declamationes mniorcs 
adnototioncs (1934). On authenticity and nature of the themata sec 
litcrar}' histories of Teuffcl-KroU-Shutsch, Schanz-Hosius, and 
Wight Duff. J. W. D. 

DECRETUM, see CONSTITUTIONES, 


DECUMA. Tithes on agricultural produce were paid by 
tenants on the aper publictis (q.v.) of Italy (Appian, RCm. 
1. 7), and by the landowners in the provinces of Sicily and 
Asia under the Roman Republic, which maintained the 
taxes previously levied by the native kings. Owing to 
the variability of the yield it suited the government to let 
out to pubU'eam (q.v.) the right of collection. In Sicily 
this was done in Syracuse, so that local companies could 
compete. The decumac of Asia, which lasted from the 
time of C. Gracchus till the dictatorship of Caesar, were 
let in Rome to Italian companies. The dcaimam were 
regarded as the leading members of the sociclalcs puhlica- 
itornm (Cic. Verr. 2. 175). The government had a right 
of pre-emption (at a fair price) on another tenth of the 
harvest (qltcrac decumac). 


DECUMATES, sec Acni decu.mates. 

DECURIONES, the local councillors of tlic fully 
developed Roman municipal system, both in colonics 
and municipalities, whether Latin or Roman. They were 
recruited from the c.\-magistratcs and by censonal ap- 
pointment at the quinquennial census, holding omcc for 
life. The qualifications were those required for the 
magistracies and included criteria of we.alth, age, stams, 
and reputation. The minimum age-limit of twenty-five 
was frequently neglected, minors of influential families 
being elected /ioKoriiCflinn. The t/ernn'niifr, whose number 
varied with the size of the municipality', formed the 
emtsilittm of the magistrates, and in practice controlled 
tlic public life of the community. Local administration 
and finance, the sending of deputations and petitions to 
Rome or to the provincial governors, the voting ot 
hnnorarv decrees and statues, fell to them, since tnc 
popular assemblies plaved little part except at tiic 
macistcri.'d elections. The deairiniia were also respon- 
sible for collecting the imperial t.-ixes due by tbcir 
municipalitv, and personally liable in case of de.au , 
a liabilitv which became an inl.denibic lv.in.cn »n m 
krter Empire and led to the breakdown of the municifia! 
system. 'Hie decurionntc became an licrrc.it.rrv ' 

able rttmus of the wealthy, wiio degenerated from a 
elm to a tax -collecting caste, known as 
Tor bibliography see i.tt-'.siCii’it-'M. • ' ' 


DEDICATIO, the other side of consccratio (q.v.). 
Strictly speaking, only one who is himself in touch with 
res sacrae, in other words a priest expert in the ways of 
the gods, can consecrate anjthing; hence wc do not hear, 
for instance, that M. Horatius Pulvillus consecrated the 
Capitolinc temple, but that he dedicated it. But the 
owner (State or individual) of a res profana can if he 
chooses give it to a god, as he might to another human 
being or another State. 'This giving to a god, or removing 
from the secular (non, profamts) sphere into the sacred 
(tabu, saccr) being accomplished in due form, the object, 
which a moment before anyone might handle, because it 
was a common thing, now becomes charged with numeu, 
and to have anything to do with it requires more or less 
prcc.aution and observance of proper ritual. Thus, a 
block of can'cd stone is in itself unremarkable, but if it 
has been dedicated to a god for use as an altar, it is 
impiety to touch it save in the performance of an act of 
worship, usn.-illy sacrifice (Hor. Cann. 3. 23. 17). 

Though only objects dedicated and consecrated by 
permission or direction of the State could in Roman kiw 
be really res saaae (see consecratio), in practice anyone 
might privately dedicate, c.g., a chapel on his own pro- 
perty to such gods as he chose to worship, though 
occ.tsionally a non-Roman cult was prohibited by decree 
of the Senate or otlicr competent autliority. II. J. R. 

DEDICATIONS. I. Greeic. In the early period of 
Greek literature dedication, in the modem sense, of 
literary works did not exist. When Hesiod, Thcognis, and 
Empedocles addressed poems to Perses, Cymus, and 
Pausanias, their intention was not that of a modem 
dedicator, to gratify the dedicatee or obtain a cachet from 
his name. The person addressed was no more than a 
target for tlie arrows of instruction or exhortation. Nor, 
obviously, do the Ephiiciaris of Pindar come into account 
here. The first Greek to dedicate a book seems to have 
been Dionysius Chalcus, who in the middle of the fifth 
century d.c. dcdic.atcd his poems to a friend (Ath. 15. 
669 d-c). In the fourth century Isocrates (To Nicocles) 
and perhaps Theophrastus (Ath. 4. 144 c) adopted the 
practice, which became extremely common in the Hellen- 
istic age. Thus Archimedes addressed his Psammites to 
Gclon, Apollonius of Perga the first three hooks of his 
Conica to Eudemus, the last five to Attalus 1 . Diogenes 
Laertius actually finds it ’orrog.nnt’ in Chrj’sippus to 
‘write so many books and dedicate none of them to a 
king’ (7. 185), and mentions (4. 38) the only king to whom 
Arccsikius did not dedicate anything. In the Roman 
period of Greek literature the practice remains frequent. 
Notable c,\amplcs arc the literary treatises of Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus (some in the form of letters) and the 
anthologies of Meleager and Philippus (Anth. Pal. 4. i-a). 

II. Latin’. The dedication of a literary work is not 
n difficult tcchnic.al problem in the c.nsc of .i collection 
of small poems. Thus Horace simply prefaces the first 
book of liis Odes with a poem addressed to Maecenas 
(cf. Epod. I. 4; Sal. 1. 1). Many of the Ephitdae in bk. i 
address friends (c.g. Tibullus i. 4. i, ‘M.aoccnas doctc’ 

I. 19. i), and such addressing verges on dedication; but 
Horace intentionally pknccs Epist. z. t before 2. a (written 
earlier) as an introduction addressed to Augitstus. Pro- 
pertius sc.attcrs mentions of his friends throughout his 
work, linking them to his predomiiwnt Invc-thcme. 
Lucretius happily combines the dedication to Mtmmitis 
with the invocation of V’cr.us. Virgil is less rucccs'.fut. 

In Eclopuc 3 a herdsman mentions the name of Pollio; 
the sixtii begins ssith lines addrc' ’cd to Varus having 
nothing to do svith the poem; wjule tlie unity of the 
eighth is hmken liy the lines on PoHiohs Illyrian espedi- 
tior.s. 'Hic G(orpics(l. 2) are oppropri.t'.dy addressed to 
Mneccn.ss (cf. 4 - ak 

Forma! deJic.itionJ, like Spwi'ser'a letter to Relejgh 
explanatory of The Faerie Queer.: srith his drdiri’.io.n t.'j 
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Queen Elizabeth, or like the elaborate addresses intro- 
ducing eighteenth-century writings, were not the usage in 
Latin classics — many were subconsciously directed to 
posterity rather than to contemporaries. Apart from 
the technique of a dedication, formal or informal, there 
is its value for light thrown on an author’s circle or the 
date of a work. Thus Persius addresses friends like 
Macrinus or Caesius Bassus in different satires; Valerius 
Flaccus invokes Vespasian early in his Argonautica and 
by allusions to Titus and Domitian shows that he began 
his poem after a.d. 70; Martial, like Statius, prefixes to 
some of his books a prose letter: e.g. he dedicates bk. 8 
to Domitian and bk. 12 to a friend Priscus excusing 
himself for three years’ indolence in Spain. 

Regarding prose writings, one may instance the De 
Nattira Deoruvi as one of five pliilosopliical treatises 
dedicated by Cicero to Brutus, and the second edition of 
the Academica, dedicated to Varro, of whose learning 
Cicero stood in some trepidation. Velleius Paterculus 
dedicated his work to M. Vinicius, and Valerius Maximus 
his to Tiberius. Seneca’s Consolationes may be taken as 
dedicated to their addressees: his three books De Ira 
were dedicated to liis brother Novatus; his seven De 
Beneficiis to Aebutius Liberalis. Quintilian addressed his 
Institutes to Vi(c)torius Marcellus as the real begetter 
of liis undertaking. 

R. Graefenhain, De more libras dedicandi ap. scr, Grace, et Rom, 
obvio (1892); F, Stephan, Quomado poetae Graecorum Romanorum- 
gtie carmina dedicavcrint (1910); J. Ruppert, Quaestiones ad hist, 
aedicationis librorum pertinentes (1911). J. D. D. 

, L. R. P. 

J. W. D. 

DEDITICII were individuals, communities, or nations 
which made a formal, unconditional surrender of them- 
selves, their property, territory, and towns to the Roman 
State. Deditio was usually performed by defeated enemies 
who preferred to throw themselves on Rome’s mercy — 
deditio infidem — ^rather than suffer total sack and destruc- 
tion — expugnatio. But any community which wished to 
place itself under the total protection of Rome could 
surrender by deditio. Dcdiiicii were regarded as sup- 
pliants and usually treated with generosity. They had no 
political rights and were cives indlius certae civiiatis, until 
Rome settled their future status, either by restoring to 
them the right of self-government, leges et iura, and 
recognizing them as ordinary peregrini (q.v.), or even by 
granting them the status of a civitas libera {see socii) or, 
on occasion, full treaty rights {see foedus). Deditio is 
not itself a form of treaty-alliance, nor is it normally a 
permanent status, althohgh the Lex Aelia Seutia (a.d. 4) 
placed slaves of ill repute who were given their liberty 
in the category of dediticii instead of granting them 
Roman citizenship. 

Ancient sources: Livy, passim, esp. bks. i-io; Caesar, BGall., 
passim. Modem views: A. Heuss, Klio, Beiheft xxxi; E. Taubler, 
Jmperium Romanum. Cf. A. H. M. Jones, 1936, 223 ff. 

A. N. S.-W. 

DEFIXIO, see magic, para. 8. 

DEIANIRA {Arjdveipa), in mythology, daughter of 
Oeneus (q.v.) and wife of Heracles. He first heard of her 
from Meleager's ghost in Hades, according to Bacchy- 
lides 5. 170. He won her in combat from Achelous (cf. 
amalthea), and on the way home he entrusted her to 
the centaur Nessus to carry across a river; Nessus tried 
to assault her and Heracles killed him with one of his 
poisoned arrows. Dying, he gave Deianira some of his 
blood, assuring her it was a potent love-charm. Years 
later, when she had borne Heracles several children, he 
brought lole home from Occhalia; Deianira, to regain 
Ws affection, smeared the blood on a garment and sent 
it him. The poison caused his death, whereat she killed 
herself. See Sophocles, Trachiniac. H. J. R. 

DEtDAMEIA (zJijtSdpeia), see achilles, para. 5. 


DEIOTARUS, tetrarch of the Tolistobogii (in W. 
Galatia), and subsequently king of all Galatia. In the 
third Mithridatic War he consistently supported the 
Romans. He was rewarded by Pompey with part of east 
Pontus (64 B.C.), and in 52 or 51 he received from the 
Senate Lesser Armenia and most of Galatia,- together 
with the title of king. For his adherence to Pompey in 
the Civil War he was temporarily deprived of his new 
acquisitions by Caesar. Accused before Caesar at Rome 
(45 B.c.) of various acts of insubordination, he was 
defended by Cicero, whose son he had befriended during 
Cicero’s governorship of Cilicia. After Caesar’s death 
Deiotarus resumed his lost territories and bought recogni- 
tion from Antony. He supported Brutus and Cassius at 
Philippi, but by his timely desertion to Antony he retained 
his kingdom, and by the murder of a rival tetrarch 
{c. 42) he acquired all Galatia. He died in 40. Deiotarus 
trained his infantry in Roman fashion; one of his corps 
subsequently became the Legio XXII Deiotariana. 

B. Niese, PW s.v.; F. E. Adcock, JRS 1937, 12-17. C. 

DEEPHOBUS {Arjt^o^os), in mythology, son of Priam; 
he plays a fairly prominent part in the fighting in the 
Iliad, and in the Odyssey is associated with Helen(5. 276), 
and the hardest fighting at the capture of Troy is about 
his house (8. 517-20). All later authors say he was 
married to Helen after Paris’ death. H. J. R. 

DEDPHONTES (rirji'^ovTTj?), in mythology, a descen- 
dant in the fifth generation of Heracles. He married 
Hymetho, daughter of Temenus king of Argos, and was 
favoured by him above his own sons, who therefore 
murdered their father and strove with Deiphontes, with 
results variously described by different authors (collected 
by Stoll in Roscher’s Lexikon s.v,). H. J. R. 

DEIPYLE, see ADBASTUS. 

DELIA, the name under which Plania was celebrated in 
the love-poetry of Tibullus (q.v.). 

DELIAN LEAGUE, THE, is the modern name applied 
to the confederacy organized in 478-477 B.c. to continue 
the naval war against Persia. As a synmachia (q.v.) it 
resembled the Peloponnesian League in leaving the 
determination of its policy to an assembly, and in en- 
trusting the leadership in war to one State, Athens. Yet 
it was organized without a break between Athens and 
Sparta, and was meant to be neither a counterblast against 
the Peloponnesian League nor an instrument of Athenian 
power. Its membership eventually rose to c. zoo States. 
The Assembly met at Delos, and Athens theoretically 
had no predominant influence in it, but, like otlier 
States, cast one vote only. An advance over the older 
league was the existence of a treasury, which was kept 
at Delos till 454, when it was transferred to Athens. 
Members supplied either ships or money, and the money 
was used by Athens for the maintenance of the fleet. 
The original assessment of Aristides is said to have called 
for 460 talents a year, but details concerning collections 
are available only for the period beginning 454. Actually 
the position of Athens was stronger than indicated by 
the constitution. The smaller States followed her lead in 
the Assembly and the larger States that opposed her 
were outvoted. Furthermore, the League had _ been 
organized as a permanent offensive and defensive alliance, 
so that secession could be treated as rebellion. Revolting 
States, when subdued, were by treaties rnade into subject 
allies. Gradually most members lost their independence, 
meetings of the Assembly were discontinued, the treasury 
was transferred to Athens, and the League -was trans- 
formed into an empire. 

Ancient Souiices: G. F. Hill, Sources for Greek History' (i?® 7 )» 
ch. i: add Thucydides 3. lo-ii (representation in assembly). 
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Modetc^ LiTKnATUnn: Accounts in histories of Greece end hend- 
hooks of constitutionAl antiquities; especially J. U, nur>', History of 
Greece^ (1913)* 3^8 ft. The constitution and purpose of the I^capuc 
arc discussed by Larren in Hart). Stud. 1940. On the finances of the 
I^a^pic see 13 . D. Mcritt, \i. T, Wadc-Gcr>', and fvl. McGregor, 
The Attic Tribute IMu^ vol. i (U.S.A. 1939). J. A. O. "L, 

DELICTUM, see law and rnocEDunn, III. 4. 

DELOS, a small island regarded as the centre of the 
Cyclades. According to legend the birthplace of Apollo 
and Artemis, it was from earliest historical times sacred 
to Apollo, who was honoured by song, dance, and games 
in a festival (panegyris), to which came men and women 
from the islands and coasts of the Aegean as early as the 
eighth century (cf. Homeric Hymn to Apollo). The island 
had once been occupied, according to Thucydides, by 
Carian sea-rovers, who were driven out by Minos of 
Crete. The prc-Hcllcnic inhabitants, of whose occupa- 
tion stone huts on Mt. Cynthus afford evidence, were 
displaced by colonists from continental Greece before 
1000 n.c., and the island w.as already famous in the 
Odyssey. Its history proper begins in tire sixth century, 
when Pisistratus, to further his control of the Cyclades, 
purified Delos, and the Samian tyrant Polycrates ex- 
tended his patronage. 

2. When the invading Persian fleet arrived in 490 Datis 
respected the sanctuary. In 47S-477, when a maritime 
league was formed to ensure Greek independence, Delos 
was naturally chosen as scat of the common treasury 
(see DEi.iAN league). On the removal of the treasury to 
Athens Delos came under more direct Athenian control, 
but did not pay tribute. In 426 Athens again purified 
the island, and Nicias inaugurated a quinquennial 
festival in a thcoria of great pomp. After the Pelopon- 
nesian War Athenian control of Delos was interrupted 
until the formation of Athens' second maritime con- 
federacy (37S/7), when the administration of the Delian 
temples was reorganized under Athenian officials called 
Amphictioncs (cf. ‘Sandwich Marble’, IG ii. 1635). 
When Athens lost her sea power, her administration of 
Delos ended (314). 

3. Henceforth for a century and a half the sanctuary 
was administered by local officials known as hieropoioi, 
while ng)’pt and Macedon contended for hegemony of 
the Aegean. During this period Delos enjoyed the usual 
institutions of a city-state. For the supervision of the 
temple of Apollo, and all edifices within his tcmcnos, the 
Ecclcsia entrusted its powers to the hieropoioi, who 
ranked next to the Archon, the head of the State. The 
first political rclatfonship of the free Delians was with 
the league of Islanders (i.c. Cyclades), the formation 
and protection of which arc attributed by some to the 
Ptolemaic kings. The federal treasury — perhaps the scat 
of the League — was at Delos, where federal festivals 
were from time to time instituted in honour of the 
Hellenistic princes who happened to be paramount in 
the mid-Acgcan. Delian monuments of this period 
rctxal the pretensions not only of the Egyptian and 
Maa-donian but also of the Pergamcnc and Syrian kings. 
Early in the third century Delos v.-ns a centre of tl’.c_ corn- 
trade of the Aegean; buyers came from Macedonia and 
other northern places. A colony of foreigners was grow- 
ing up. foreign bnnking-fimts flourished; the occurrence 
of Italian names indicates commercial bonds with south 
Italy. Delos enjoyed a kind of ncutr.ality; but at hast she 
presumed to support Perseus of Macedon against Rome, 
end after his defeat at Pydna Rome handed over the 
island to her ally Athens, who removed the old inhabi- 
t.u'.ts and rent her dcruchs to replace them {166). To 
damage RhtyJian trade, Delos was made a free port. 

4. In the third gre.tl period of Delian lustory the. chief 
ennua! magistrate of the Athenian colony bore the title 
i:pi.~.eletes. After n senile outbn-ak (c. 130) there was 
a wider ers-Tanizstion of the Athenians and foreign trader!. 


Alrc.ndy there existed guilds (noivd) of Italian residents 
{Hermaistai, or magislrcis Mirqtiiri, and others), also 
powerful Oriental guilds (c.g. Poscidoniaslai of Berytus). 
Traders’ vessels filled the Sacred Harbour and the 
Merchant Harbour, and slaves constituted one of tlie 
chief commodities of exchange. Decline, however, set 
in after Archclaus, general of Mithridates of Pontus, 
sacked the island in 88; and in 69 the pirates, allies of 
Mithridates, attacked Delos, now a Roman naval centre, 
and enslaved the inhabitants. After Pompey suppressed 
the pirates some measure of prosperity returned; but 
before the end of the century tlie trade-routes had 
changed, .and Delos was soon abandoned. 

5. The archaeological exploration of Delos, carried on 
by the French School (Athens) from 1873, has revealed 
the remains, of public buildings — temples, porticoes, 
theatre, gyannasium, etc., also of warehouses and private 
houses; these, tvith a wealth of inscriptions, make a 
notable addition to the knowledge of Greek civilization. 

F. Durrbacli, Choix d'Inicriglions de DSlos (192 1-2); P, Roussel, 
Ddos colonic alhinicnne {1916); Ddos (1925); W, A. Laidlaw, A 
History of Delos (1933): M. UostovtzcfT, CA'U viii, eh. 20, 5 s (with 
full bibliograpliy); id. Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic 
R'orW (1941). W. A. L. 

DELPHI is situated on the lower southern slopes of 
Parnassus, some 2,000 feet above the Gulf of Corinth. 
It was the most ancient and sacred sanctuary in Greece. 
It att.aincd importance as early as 1600 B.C., for a Mino.an 
fountain spout of that date was found near the temple, 
and it was also occupied in the Mycenaean period. 

For the history of the oracle, see the following article. 
The sanctuary consisted of a temenos enclosed by a wall. 
Inside it were the monuments dedicated by the States 
of Greece to commemorate victories and public events, 
together with some twenty 'treasuries’ (q.v.), a small 
theatre, and the main temple of Apollo (q.v., p.ira. 4) to 
which the Sacred Way wound up from the road below. 
The original temple, a primitive and small building, was 
destroyed by fire in 548. Objects of value saved from it 
at this time have recently (1939) been found buried under 
a stone of the Sacred Way. The second temple was 
completed in 510, largely with the help of donations 
from the Athenian family of Alcmaeonidac (q.v.), then 
living at Delphi in exile. This new temple (partly 
described in the Ion of Euripides) was destroyed by an 
earthquake in 373. A new temple was built by subscrip- 
tion, its pcdimcntal sculptures being made by two Athen- 
ians, Praxias and .Androsthcncs. This building survived 
until Roman times and was repaired by Domitian. The 
adyton or Holy of Holies, where the priestess gave the 
oracles, was below the south-west comer of the temple. 
A stone known .as the omphalos (q.v.), the reputed centre 
of the c.arth, was found here; it bore the inscription PAS 
(the ‘Stone of Earth’, the original deity of the oracle), and 
is dated c. 600 n.c. A marble omphalos of Roman period 
has also been found. 

The sanctunrj’ was attaclicd by the Persians in 480 and 
by the Gauls in 279, but suffered little dam.igc. Kero 
despoiled it of 500 statues. Julian attempted a revival of 
the sanctuary’, but the oracle announced to him iti own 
decline, and in a.d. 390 it v.-ns finally closed by Theo- 
dosius in the name of Christianity. Excas-ations were 
begun by French arch-scologiits in 1S80, when the vill.igc 
of Kastri w.is removed from the site to its present 
position. 

F, PcuRcn. Dr'l'Ki (te:;.!; K. rkiUTTUrt. f-cr TUnnrs tfe Pfl'L'i 
(19141; 5 ’. de I2 Cos!-?i!«t:;ic-rr. Au .Msss/c de Ddthet {i 93 '.')' 

S, C- 

DEIJ’HIC ORACLF., in fl-rical times the supreme 
oracle of Greece, presided over by Apello. Its site wat 
suppi7’ed to be tiic centre of liic c.i.’th. msried by the 
s. 2 cred ravel-stone (c w/'kw’.'.f, q.v.). It h.td bv'.-n a^holy 
pl.’.ce from remote cr.tiquUy (remaint ' -.pre-Grtek 
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sacrifices have been found), and the presiding genius was 
originally an earth-spirit. Apollo was recognized by the 
Greeks themselves as a late-comer (Aesch. Eiim. i ff., 
etc.). Aeschylus’ account emphasizes the peaceful nature 
of the transfer to Apollo, but the legend of his killing a 
chthonian monster {Hymn. Horn. Ap., Eur. IT 1244 fit.) 
suggests a different and more plausible tradition; the 
ecstasies and sex of the Pythia may be due to the original 
chthonian nature of the cult (but cf. K. Latte, Harv. 
Theol. Rev. xxxiii (1940), 9 ff.). 

2. Responses were given by the Pythia, a young 
woman (in later times elderly, Parke, op. cit. infra, 257), 
in a state of frenzy induced by means not now ascer- 
tainable with certainty. Faith in the power of the god 
to take possession was complete, and the consequent 
emotional suggestion would doubtless add powerfully 
to the effect of such practices as chewing bay-leaves 
(Apollo’s plant) or drinking holy water. Excavation has 
rendered improbable the post-classical theory of a chasm 
with mephitic vapours. 'The riddle of the prophecies is 
not entirely soluble. Efficient accumulation and use of 
information can account for much, but there remain 
exceptions, such as the response about the wisdom of 
Socrates, whose explanation will always be a mystery. 
After purification and sacrifice, inquirers approached the 
oracle in an order determined partly by lot. Right of 
precedence might be granted as a privilege {irpoiiavrela, 
Famell, Cults iv. 214 n.). A male prophet put their 
question and interpreted the Pythia’s answer, commonly 
in verse. Advice was sought both by private individuals 
(e.g. concerning marriage, childlessness, commercial 
enterprises) and States. Slaves were manumitted by 
dedication to the Delphic god. 

3. In religion Delphi gave answers on all questions 
of cult, fostering the worship of Olympian and local 
deities impartially and adopting a generally conservative 
attitude on religious questions. The best way to worship 
was ‘according to ancestral custom’ or ‘the City’s 
custom’ (Parke, 326, n. 2). It seems, however, to have 
welcomed Dionysus — ^with whose ecstatic worship 
Delphic prophecy has been thought to have much in 
common — and assisted in the propagation of his cult. 
At Delphi itself Dionysus was received into partnership, 
his grave was shown in the inner sanctuary, and for three 
winter months Apollo was beh'eved to hand over the 
shrine to Dionysus and retire to the far north. The 
trieteric festivals of Dionysus at Delphi were orgiastic, 
and women were officially sent from the Greek States 
(including Athens) to take part in them. An authority 
on all cult-practices, Apollo was above all the god of 
katharsis, especially purification after homicide, from 
which the primitive conception of automatic miasma 
never entirely disappeared. 

4. Politically, Delphi came to thefore in the greatperiod 
of colonization, its advice being regularly sought on the 
choice of site and patron deity. Tradition assigned many 
laws of Greek cities also to the god, e.g. the constitution 
of Lycurgus at Sparta. Other political prophecies, with 
a few striking exceptions difficult to explain, suggest 
extensive knowledge of the situation and a leaning to 
conservatism which did not exclude attempts (not always 
successful) at a politic adaptation to changing conditions. 
Thus in spite of aristocratic sympathies, Delphi is said 
to have foretold the power of most of the tyrants (Pisis- 
tratus is an exception), it favoured Croesus until his 
fall, discouraged Greek resistance to Persia, was pro- 
Spartan in the Peloponnesian War, supported Philip' of 
Maccdon. 

5. Questions of individual morality, which were left 
untouched by the city-states, deeply interested the oracle, 
and it seems to have shown great firmness on moral 
issues. It sponsored the notion that purity was a matter, 
not only of ritual, but also, and primarily, of the spirit, 
and that the intention might be more important than the 


deed. (Cf. esp. the story of Glaucus, Hdt. 6. 86, and 
other examples in Parke, 386 ff.) In this it reached the 
high-water mark of religious ethic in pagan antiquity. 
The famous exhortations carved on the temple, though 
not especially exalted in tone, were also moral precepts — 
‘Know thyself’ and ‘Nothing too much’. 

6. The importance of Delphi is above all that it 
provided a meeting-place for the otherwise isolated city- 
states of Greece. The unique position and universal 
prestige which it enjoyed, and which were necessary if 
it was to discharge this function, cannot now be com- 
pletely accounted for, but besides the impressiveness of 
its prophetic method (as contrasted with ‘sane’ proce- 
dures like the inspection of victims or the flight of birds), 
one may mention the attraction of its famous Pan- 
hellenic Pythian games (founded after the First Sacred 
War about 590 B.c.) and its connexion with a powerful 
religious league of Northern States, the Delphic Am- 
phictiony {see amphictionies). The early history of the 
Amphictiony is obscure, but it seems certain that its 
original centre was farther north, and Delphi was pro- 
bably not included until the middle of the seventh 
century. In the fifth century, with the recognition of 
Delphi as a common centre of worship, the Amphictionic 
Council became representative of the Greek States as a 
whole (Parke, 193). Macedon was admitted to member- 
ship after the assistance given by Philip against the 
Phocians in the Third Sacred War (355-346 b.c.). 

7. In Hellenistic times the influence of Delphi and of 
the League rapidly declined, though the new kings 
thought it due to their royalty to flatter the oracle, which 
w’as still a centre of information for the Greek world. 
Delphi was seized by the Aetolian League about 300 B.c. 
and suffered later from barbarian invasions. Its treasure 
was unscrupulously used by Sulla. Under the Roman 
Empire it enjoyed a somewhat artificial revival in Had- 
rian’s time, but astrology provided an alternative source 
of prophecy and there were rival oracles. The decline of 
Delphi was already almost complete when Christianity 
became the official religion under Constantine. 

On the general subject of oracular prophecy, see 

ORACLES, DIVINATION. 

For a full account of the Delphic oracle and bibliography, see 
H. W. Parke, A History of the Delphic Oracle (1939); also K. Latte, 
PWxv'm. 839 ff. \V. K. C. G. 

DEMADES (fl. 350-319 B.C.), Athenian politician. A 
brilliant orator and diplomat, who recognized that Athens 
must come to terms with Macedon and did not scruple 
to stand in Macedonian pay, he rendered good service 
after the battle of Chaeronea, ' when he checked the 
intransigence of the Athenian people, rebuked Philip’s 
insolence, and secured honourable terms of submission 
for Athens. After Philip’s death he survived an impeach- 
ment by Hyperides, and when Alexander marched into 
Greece he again mediated between Athens and Macedon 
{335)- During Alexander’s absence in the East he 
remained in power, together with Phocion; he prevented 
Athens from supporting King Agis III (q.v.) against 
Macedon, and he procured the deification of Alexander. 
Accused of receiving a bribe from Harpalus (q.v.), he 
offered no defence and was fined ; and after Alexander’s 
death he was disfranchised. Reinstated in 322 to avert 
Antipater’s attack on Athens, he used his influence to 
procure the death of Demosthenes and Hyperides. In 
319 he was detected by Cassander in an intrigue with 
Antigonus, and was summarily executed by him while 
on an embassy to Macedom’a. Nothing survives of his 
speeches (which were not committed to writing) except 
some picturesque phrases, e.g. ‘Macedon without Alex- 
ander would be like the Cyclops without his eye’. A 
fragment imp rfjs hw^cKereias, included in the ora- 
torical Corpus, is certainly not by Demades. 

P. Treves, in Athenaeum, 1933 ' . L- H* 
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DEMARATUS, a Spartan king, c. 510-491 B.C. He 
obstructed his colleague Cleomencs I (q.v.) on the 
invasion of Attica (50G), and again when he prevented the 
arrest of the medizing party at Acgina (491). Dethroned 
on a false charge of illegitimacy by Cleomencs, he fled to 
lUng Darius. He accompanied Xerxes in 4S0, possibly 
in hopes of recovering his throne from the victorious 
Persians, and repeatedly warned him (according to 
Herodotus) that Sparta would infallibly resist him. 
Rewarded for his (unspecified) services with four cities 
in Asia Minor, he resided there until his death, many 
years later. A. M. W. 

DEMETER (rijj/xiJnjp), the Greek com-goddess, identi- 
fied in Italy with Ceres (q.v.). It seems certain that the 
last tivo syllables of her name mean ‘mother’, but the 
first is more difficult. The ancient explanation, that 
Stj- is a by-form of yjj- and she is the ‘earth-mother*, 
breaks dowm owing to the absence of evidence of any 
such by-form of that or any other word beginning with y. 
More likely, especially in view of Nilsson’s demonstra- 
tion (see below) that her most famous cult turns wholly 
on the processes connected with com, is the suggestion 
of Mannhardt (see Famcll, op. cit. infra, 29 f.) tliat it is 
to be connected with fetd, spelt, although this also is 
dubious, seeing that the form Stjoi is attested (by 
Hcsychius, s.v.) only ns the CreP-m for ‘barley’, and 
Demetcr is not particularly connected with Crete, and 
the Dorian and other dialects call her Aafidrrjp, indicating 
an a, not an e in the original form of her name. 

2. Of her functions, however, there is no doubt. She 
is the goddess who governs the fruits of the earth, 
especially, though not quite exclusively, bread-corn. She 
would appear to have thrown off very early a younger 
double of herself, the ‘Virgin’ (Koprj), who is regularly 
(not quite invariably) worshipped with her, and seems 
to be essentially the power which is in the com itself and 
appears and disappears with it. Being thus connected 
with very important happenings at the surface of the 
earth, it is in accordance with a common tendency of 
Greek and other religions that she should become associ- 
ated also with the depths of the earth; sja Demetcr 
becomes in m^’thology the mother-in-law, Kore (Perse- 
phone) the wife, of the death-god. It may reasonably be 
conjectured that originally the latter was the consort, not 
of Hades, but of Pluton, god of the wealth (especially the 
wealth of com) which the earth produces. The stor}’, 
first found in the Homeric Hjmn to Demetcr, is that 
Hades carried off Kore; Demetcr, after vainly searching 
for her daughter, wandered to Eleusis and there was 
received, in disguise as an old woman, into the house 
of Cclcus the king, to nurse his son. She put the child 
in the fire cverj’ night to bum his mortal nature away, 
but was interrupted by Mctanira, Celcus’ wife, and so 
hindered from making him immortal as she had planned. 
She then rcvc.alcd herself to the Eleusinians, who built 
her a temple. Meanwhile Zeus, to persuade her to come 
back to 01>Tnpus and to let the earth bring forth, had 
Kore returned to her; but Kore, as she had eaten some 
pomegranate-seeds in the other world, could not return 
cntirelv, but spends some part of cvcr>’ ycarundergroand. 
As Niisson (.'IRir xxxii. 79 ff.) poinp 
csrrtca well with tlic lii.stoncal cclchrntion of the Elcuai- 
nian Mysteries (tre Mvsrnurs) and with Greek climatic 
conditions. The Great Mysteries arc in Boedromion, 
16-17 connected with the return of Kore; 

the time is early autumn, when the fields arc growing 
green again after tlie drought of summer.^ Phe Lesser 
iSU’stcrics of Agree arc in Anthcstcrion; it is spring, and 
Uvey tc.id up to the summer hatvest and the foilowm.t 
pcri'xi of dryness, during which Kore, the young com 
or ste-d-com, is indeed under the earth, stored array 
in the great grain-jars. Tliat the ritual of the Mystcncs 
('vhith at Elrutis, are mxn cider tl’.an Demetcr, lieing 


prc-Hcllcnic) had to do with the death and rebirth of the 
com and that in time hopes of human immortality came 
to bc rcad into this ritual is fairly clc.ir, but the details 
remain extremely obscure (see bibliography below), 
Eleusis claimed to be the centre from whicli knowledge 
of agriculture sprung, Demeter having sent Triptolcmus 
the Elcusininn to teach the rest of mankind (Callimachus, 
Cer. 20-2 ; Ov. Met. 5. 645 ; and many authors and repre- 
sentations in art). 

3. Of other festivals of Demetcr, one of the most 
famous and widely spread was the Tliesmophoria (q.v., 
to Demeter Thesmophoros, ‘bringcr of treasures’). In 
Athens it was held on Pyanopsion 11-13, nnd consisted 
of n series of rites, largely magical, performed by women 
for the fertility of the soil; connected witli it was the 
ritual of tire Scirophoria (q.v.), on Scirophorion 12. 

4. In Arcadia Demetcr appears as the consort of 
Poseidon (probably in his capacity of ‘earth-holder’ or 
husband of Earth, yai^o^os, sec Poseidon). The Black 
Demetcr of Phigalia and the Demetcr Erinys of Thcl- 
pusa were both said to have been mated with by Poseidon 
in horse-shape, and the former was shown horse-headed 
(P.aus. 8. 25. 4 ff., 42. I ff.), while it was doubtful if the 
child she bore was a foal or the local goddess Despoina. 
That a darker side of her nature was stressed here is clear 
from her titles. However, even the normal Demetcr 
could be very formidable, since being a giver of plenty 
she could also bring famine. When Erj'sichthon (q.v.) 
offended her it was insatiable hunger that was his punish- 
ment. Another trace of her tendency to become o goddess 
of the depths of the earth and not simply of the com is 
shown in the Athenian use of zlij/njTpciot, ‘Demeter’s 
people’, as a euphemism for the dead (Plut. De fac. 943!)). 

5. Since she is a mother-goddess, the question who 
her husband is was never consistently answered. In 
Arcadia (sec above) he was Poseidon; according to 
Hesiod (Tlicog. 912-13) Zeus was Persephone’s father; 
a story, probably a very old ritual myth, in the Odyssey 
(5. 125 ff.) says ffiat she lay with Insion (cf. dardanus) in 
a ploughed field, and that when 2k:us hc.Trd of it he 
killed lasion with the thunderbolt. To be tlie consort 
of a mother-goddess is very dangerous, cf. ANCinsns. 
Hesiod adds (ibid. 969 ff.' that their child was Plutus 
(q.v.). This is characteristic for all such goddesses; tlie 
important thing is that they should be fertile, not that 
they should be wives. 

Of literature on the subject, only n small selection can be giecn. 
Fomel!, Culti iii. ag IT. is the best colleetion of facts concerning 
her cult; add Dcubner. /iuiitkt Fnte, 40 ff., for her Attic, Kiltjon, 
Griechisdie Fate, 3 1 1 ft., for her non-Atiic festivals. H. J. FL 

DEMETRIAS, a city of Magnesia on the Gulf of 
Pagasne. Fomicriy located below Mt. Pclion, it is now 
proved to have adjoined P.igasac on the western shore 
of the inner bay. Demetrius Poliorcetes founded it c. 
293 D.c. by a ‘synoccism’ of many small Magnesian 
towns; he built massive fortifications and made the best 
use of an admirable site, co that it bcc-amc important as 
a military and commercial centre. Tlimigli occupied by a 
Macedonian garrison ns one of the 'fetters of Greece’, it 
enjoyed some measure of sclf-govcmmcnt. Liberated 
from PJiiIip V by Rome, Demetrias supported the Aeto- 
jians and Antiochus in 192-191 and w-as accordingly 
restored to Macedonia, under svhosc control it rem.aiaed 
until tlie overthrow of Perseus. After 2 second liberation 
it gradually dcc'iped. 

The adjacent sites of Demetrias and Pagatac have been 
more thorou.ghly invtstig.itcd by archaeologists than any 
in Ute interior of Tlicssaly. 

F.Silblinsai F-Mcscr, rercjci 11 . D.%V. 

DEAIiiiHrUS (»J, v*.*ri;crrif 0!d Comedy (Dio;:- Leert- 
5. Se). HiKtXtei may he sttirnej to f, 400 5!.c. 

CFG 1. s' : CAF !. T55-*. 
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DEMETRIUS (2) of Phalerum (b. c. 350 b.c.), son of 
Phanostratus, Athenian writer and statesman, escaped 
death as a pro-Macedonian in 318, and was made ab- 
solute governor at Athens by Cassander. During his ten 
years’ strategia he limited military and other service, 
passed sumptuary laws, and established vo/ro^uAoKe?. 
When Pdliorcetes took Athens (307), D. fled to Boeotia, 
and was later librarian at Alexandria (297). He died in 
disgrace under Philadelphus. 

Works: moral treatises, popular tales, declamations, 
histories, literary criticism, rhetoric, and collections of 
letters, fables, and proverbs. Though an outstanding 
orator, D. produced mainly a superficial amalgam of 
philosophy and rhetoric. He assisted Ws fellow Peripa- 
tetics, and imder him Athens enjoyed peace. 

FGrH ii B 228. W. S. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens (roii). 

F. W. W. 

DEMETRIUS (3) I of Macedonia, Poliorceles (336-283 
B.C.), son of Antigonus I, married (321) Antipater’s 
daughter Phila. His first important campaign was against 
Eumenes (317-316)', his first independent command, 
against Ptolemy, ended in disaster at Gaza (312). Never- 
theless he became henceforth the brilliant instrument of 
his father’s policy of reuniting Alexander’s empire. His 
best performances were in Cyprus (306), which he won 
from Ptolemy by the naval victory of Salamis, and in 
Greece (307 and 304-302), where his enthusiasm (perhaps 
genuine) for Greek autonomy and his revived ‘League 
of Corinth’ achieved more than many victories. His 
famous siege of Rhodes (305) was a failure, and would 
have been unimportant politically had it succeeded; it 
repays study as a military tour deforce and an apt expres- 
sion of ‘the Besieger’s’ personality. 

The defeat of Ipsus and the death of Antigonus (301), 
for which Demetrius, by his impetuosity, was partly to 
blame, destroyed Antigonus’ empire in Asia, and reduced 
Demetrius’ power to a precarious thalassocracy. But he 
kept a foothold in Greece, and after Cassander’s death 
(297) and the murder of two kings and the queen-mother, 
he had (through Phila) the best claim to the throne of 
Macedonia, and he was accepted as king by the army 

(294)' 

He was always a conqueror rather than a ruler, and age 
taught him no wisdom. While he established his control 
over Greece (293-289), he planned to regain his father’s 
empire in Asia. He possessed the finest man-power and 
the greatest fleet; but the Macedonians, who wanted 
peace not war, deserted to Lysimachus and Pyrrhus when 
they simultaneously invaded Macedon; and Demetrius 
had lost his kingdom (288). He led into Asia no ‘Grand 
Army’, but a small force of mercenaries (287). He was 
trapped in Cilicia and surrendered to Seleucus (285), who 
hospitably encouraged him to drink himself to death 
(283). ‘Bonis initiis malos euentus habuit.’ 

Diodorus, bks. ig, 20; Plutarch, Demetrius. W. W. Tam CAH 
vi, ch. 18; vii, ch. 3. G. T. G. 

DEMETRIUS (4) ‘the Fair’ (d /coAo's), son of Demetrius 
(3) Poliorcetes, and half-brother of Antigonus Gonatas. 
He was sent by Antigonus to take Cyrene from Ptolemy 
II (c. 2SS B.C.). He gained Cyrene without opposition, 
but was miu-dered soon after at the instance of Berenice 
II (q.v.). M. C. 

DEMETRIUS (s) II of Macedonia (c. 276-229 B.c.), 
son of Antigonus II and Phila, defeated Alexander of 
Epirus ^d dethroned him in 264 (Justin. 26. 2. 1 1). On 
succeeding Gonatas (see antigonus 2) in 239 he divorced 
Stratom'ce, Antiochus I’s daughter, who had no male 
issue, and married an Epirote princess, Phthia, also called 
Chryseis. (His marriage to Nicaea, Alexander of Corinth’s 
widow, was probably unconsummated : Plut. Aral. 17.) 
The Aetolian League, which sought to aiuiex Epirote 
Acamania, now united with Achaea against Macedon 


(‘Demctrian War’). Active at first in the west, Demetrius 
saved Acamania, but lost Atintania; he assisted Argos 
against Achaea, and detached Boeotia, part of Phocis, and 
Opuntian Locris from Aetolia; in 233 his general Bithj’S 
defeated Aratus. About this time, however, the Epirote 
monarchy was overthrown and the new republic joined 
the Leagues; Demetrius allied himself with Agron of 
Illyria to protect Acamania, but was called north by a 
Dardanian inroad. Defeated, he died in 229, leaving one 
son, Philip, by his wife Phthia. 

A shadowy figure, Demetrius by his lack of vigour 
brought the Macedonian monarchy to a low ebb. 

Plut. Aratus; Justin, bk. 28. V. Costanzi in Saggi di Storia antiea 
offerti a G. Seloch (lyio); K. J. Beloch, Griech. Gesch, iv (1928): 
P. Treves, Rendicontt Accademia Lined 1932. F. W. W. 

DEMETRIUS (6) of Pharos (d. 214 b.c.) betrayed 
Corcyra to Rome (229) and became a dynast in north- 
west Illyria. He helped Antigonus at Sellasia (222). In 
220, breaking the treaty with Rome, he sailed past 
Lissus, to ravage the Aegean islands. Pursued by the 
Rhodians, he sold his assistance against Aetolia to 
Macedon. When expelled by the Romans (219), he fled to 
Philip V, whose anti-Roman policy he mainly inspired. In 
215 he urged Philip to seize Ithome, and later perished in 
a rash expedition against Messene. Polybius (3 . 1 9. 9) char- 
acterizes him as foolhardy, and wholly withoutjudgement. 

Polybius (the only reliable account). M. Holleaur, Rome et la 
Grice (1921). F. W. W. 

DEMETRIUS (7) of Bactria (d. 167 B.c.), eldest son of 
Euthydemus (q.v. 2) and his half-Seleucid queen {see 
DioDOTUS i), succeeded to the Bactrian throne about 190 
B.c. He annexed the Seleucid ^ provinces east of the 
"Persian desert, and soon after 184 invaded northern 
India to restore the native Mauryan Empire under his 
own mle. Making skilful use of the political position, 
which threw the Buddhist world on to his side, he almost 
succeeded; his general Menander captured the capital 
Pataliputra {Patna), while Apollodotus occupied Kathia- 
war, Barygaza {Broach), and probably Ujjain; and he 
began to rebuild Taxila as his Indian capital. He was 
consciously imitating Alexander, and intended, following 
his ideas, to make of his empire a kind of partnership 
of Greek and Indian, typified by his bilingual coinage. 
Many names of the Greek satrapies in India have been 
recovered; he founded three name-cities, Demetrias in 
Arachosia, in Sind {Patala), and on the Oxus ( Termedh), 
But many Bactrian Greeks disliked his Indianizing policy; 
in 168 Eucratides, cousin of Antiochus IV, invaded Bac- 
tria and raised a revolt; next year Demetrius was killed, 
and Bactria with its Iranian provinces fell to Eucratides. 

Cambridge History of India i, chs. 17, 22; W. \V. Tarn, The Greeks 
inBactria and India (1938), passim. W. W. T. 

DEAIETRIUS (8) I Soter of Syria (187-150 B.c.), 
second son of Seleucus IV. As a hostage in Rome he 
saw the kingdom pass first to liis uncle (Antiochus IV) 
and then to his cousin (Antiochus V). In 162 he escaped 
and won, the throne for himself. He crushed the rebel 
general Timarchus in the East and reconquered the 
insurgent Jews in Palestine (161). His ability made him 
feared by neighbouring Powers and suspect to Rome 
(though the Senate had recognized his title in 160). He 
died in battle against a pretender, Alexander Balas, 
whom the kings of Pergamum and Egypt had suborned 
against him. G. T. G. 

DEMETRIUS (9) II Nicator of Syria (c. 161-126 
B.C.), eldest son of Demetrius I, reigned 145-141 and 
129-126. In 141 he made war upon Parthia, but was 
captured, and did not obtain his release until 129. His 
reign well illustrates the difficulties of the later Seleucids. 
He won his kingdom from one pretender, lost part of it 
almost immediately to a second, and was finally murdered 
after losing the remainder to a third. G. T. G. 
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DEMETRIUS (lo) of Scepsis in the Troad (b. c. 214 
D.C.), grammarian, archaeologist, and polymath, wrote 
60 books on the 60-line Trojan catalogue ( 11 . 2). 

DEMETRIUS (ii) IXION (2nd c. b.c.), a grammarian, 
contemporary with Aristarchus, who seceded from 
Alexandria to Pergamum and disputed Aristarchan 
textual principles. He also compiled an Atticist Lexicon. 

DEMETRIUS (12) LACON (2nd c. n.c.). Epicurean, 
pupil of Protarchus of Bargylia and younger contemporary 
of Zeno of Sidon. He criticized Cameades’ attack on tlic 
possibility of proof, and expounded Epicurus’ doctrine of 
time. Ed. W. CrOnert, in Kolotes u. Mmedemos (1906), 
p. too, and V. De Falco (1923). 

Pli' iv. 2S42. W. D. R. 

DEMETRIUS (13) (probably and or istc.B.c.) compiled 
in Greek a short guide to letter-writing which enumerates 
twenty-one types of letter, with one or two examples of 
each type (ed. V. Weichert, 1910). 

DEMETRIUS (14) of Magnesia (fl. 50 n.c.), ^friend of 
Atticus, wrote in Greek on concord (Tlepi ojiovoia^), 
and on homonymous towns and writers; much of his 
biographical detail was transmitted to Diog. Lacrt. 

FHG iv. 382. 

DEMETRIUS (15), the unknown author of a Greek 
treatise On Stylc{ri. ipiirjvelas: De Eloaitione), of uncer- 
tain date. That he was not Demetrius Phalereus (2 above), 
the traditional author, would seem certain : and os its date 
is probably best assigned to the first century a.d. (Roberts, 
cd, 49 ff. ; see, however, Kroll, Rhct., § 20), the attempt to 
identify him with Demetrius (q.v. 16) of Tarsus (Roberts, 
cd. Loeb, 272-9) is worthy of note. The work, which is of 
considerable value, embodies Peripatetic teaching, dis- 
cusses diction and its arrangement, four types of style 
and the epistolary art, and probably forms part of the 
first-century movement for establishing classical stan- 
dards in literary art. 

Editions: L. Rndermachcr, itjoi; W. Rhj-s Roberts, 1902; W. 
Rhys Roberts (I.ocb), 1927. E. Orth, Demetrios vom 
(German translation, svith bibliography). J. " . H. A. 

DEMETRIUS (16) of Tarsus (late ist c. n.c.), a gram- 
marian, one of the characters in Plutarch’s De defect, 
orac,, where he is said (c. 2) to be on his way home from 
Britain to Tarsus. Perhaps identical with a D._ who 
dedicated two tablets with Greek inscriptions, now in the 
York Museum; and possibly also Demetrius (15). Sec 
W. Rhys Roberts, in Loeb Dcmclrins, pp. 272-9. 

DI^IETRIUS (17) the Cynic lived in Rome under 
Gaius, Nero, and Vcsp,asian, and belonged to the strongly 
anti-monarchical branch of the Cynic school. He wm 
exiled to Greece under Nero (a.D. 66) but returned in 
llic time of Vespasian. 

Rn* iv. 2843. 

DEMETRIUS (tS) of Troczen (probably ist c. a.d.), 
wrote works on literary history (.Atlt. i. 293). T he only 
knotvn title is that of his work on philosophers, Kara 
aofnenSiv (Diog. Lacrt. S. 7.}). 

DE.METRIUS (19), Jewish historian, see javisit cruxK 
UTiauTunE. 

DEMETRIUS, see aho tcicuktcs. 

DEMINUTIO CARITIS. The avil cap.-.rity in Ron«n 
law depends on three elements: freedom (/werto), 
Rors’.an cili-enship (wtfus), end rncmbcr-lup m a 


Roman family (Jamilia). The loss of one of these three 
status effects the loss of the caput, tlie civil capacity 
(capitis daninulio). Caput signified originally the indivi- 
dual person by which a group of persons, populus or 
familia, has been diminished and not directly the civil 
capacity (cf. Inst. lust. 1. 16. 9) as in tiic classical mc.aning 
of the term. Classical Roman law distinguished three 
degrees of deminutio capitis, (a) Maxima, when the 
individual lost his freedom (by enslavement). This 
involved the further loss of lus civitas and family, for 
only a free man could be civis and member of a family. 
(b) Media (or minor), when a person has lost die citizen- 
ship with the consequent dissolution of family ties (this 
happened in the case of aquae et ism's interdictio, and 
later with deportatio, or when a Roman citizen became 
peregrinus or Latin) ; die libertas, however, remained un- 
touched. (c) Minima, when somebody has lost the mem- 
bership of his family (viutatio familiae). In this case it is 
indifferent whether he enters at the same time another 
family or becomes a head of a family himself. The 
deminutio capitis minima occurs with adoptio (q.v.), 
adrogatio, emancipatio, in manum convenlio, datio in 
mancipium. The origin of detninulio capitis is obscure. 
The rigid organization of die ancient Roman family 
explains the fact that in ancient times deminutio capitis 
minima was treated on a par with the tivo other forms, 
in spite of essential differences which distinguished the 
legal institutions from which the various degrees of 
deminutio capitis originated. In later development the 
effects of deminutio capitis maxima and media remained 
unaltered, except in so far as the principles of the ius 
getttium moderated the effects of deminutio capitis media. 
But die consequences of deminutio capitis minima (dis- 
solution of agnatic tics and therewith the suppression of 
the rights of inheritance and guardianship, extinction 
of debts, of personal sen'itudes and partnership, failure 
of will, and so on) were considerably diminished already 
in the Classical period, together with the wc.akcning of die 
insdtution of the Roman family. These reforms were 
due to the praetorian law, in which the emphasis on 
cogn.atic rcladonsliip was one of the chief features. In 
Justinian’s law deminutio capitis minima lost its actuality 
for the most part. 

Andcnt eources: Gnius i. 162-4: UIp. Bpit. 2. 13: Inst. lust, 
l. 16; Pie. 4. S. E. Dcsscric.iu.t, Etudes stir la formation fiitloriout 
de la capitis deminutio i (1909). ii {i9i9-:6). iii (192S). W. W. 
niicMaad, A Text-liooh of Roman Lass’ cK._3. U. Coli, 
Capitis Deminutio (1922). P. Bonfantc, Corto di dirilto romano i 
(1925), 12311. A. 13 . 

DEMIURGOI (Sij/iioupyoi), 'public workers’, arc in 
Homer such independent craftsmen ns mcml-workcrs, 
potters, and masons, and also seers, doctors, hards, and 
heralds (though not beggars! Od. 13. 3S3). Plato and 
Xenophon use the word thus. But in prc-Solonian 
Athens they comprised all who gained their livelihood 
other than from the soil, perhaps including wage- 
camers. They enjoyed a short-lived right of supplying 
two of the archons (580 B.c.) (Arist. A t!i. Pol. 13.2); they 
do not subsequently appear ns a separately organized 
class. As the highest, often eponymous officers, demiurgoi 
appear in several Suites; though perhaps of greatest 
nntiquirj- in Elis and Achaca, they are most often men- 
tioned in Dorian records. Their exact function varied 
from State to State. In the Achaean League they formed 
a council of ten, who assisted the general ; the Arcadian 
Lc.ague imitated^ Uiis organization, based originally on 
local rcprcfcntation, as also in Elis, where the demhtrgei 
formed a special caste. Damstrgei appear in the Argolid, 
Mcgarid. Messenia, Thcjs.'.ly, Delphi, Locris. Ph<K*is, 
Crete, and several .Aegean if Ends ; examples from Cilicia, 
Famphyli.r, and Pisidia d.atc from Ro.mjn tirr.es. 

riiie.oef fr-j'.e'f irverre!-’'"'. V. V. Pli’r.v. ‘Dsad- 

uri-cP; ,M. Guiriawi, /ir. f'd. 1933. 
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DEMOCEDES of Croton (6th c. b.c.), one of the most 
famous physicians of his time, practised first in Aegina 
and Athens, then at the court of Polycrates of Samos. 
After the murder of Polycrates in 522 B.c. he won much 
favour at the court of Darius, but later returned to 
Croton; on the defeat of the aristocrats by the democrats 
imder Theages he fled to Plataea. He married a daughter 
of the wrestler Milon. 

Tcstimonia in Dick, Vorsokr.‘ i. 1 10-12. PIF v. 132. W. D. R. 

DEMOCHARES (c. 360-275 b.c.), Athenian orator and 
democratic statesman, who rose to power after the 
expulsion of Cassander’s agents in 307. During the 
‘Four Years’ War’ against Cassander (307-304) he forti- 
fied Athens and made an alliance with Boeotia. Exiled 
c. 291 (not earlier, as Plut. D«ne/r. 24 suggests), he 
returned in Diodes’ archonship (288-287), and recovered 
Eleusis from Macedon. He secured financial aid from 
Lysimachus, Antipater, and Ptolemy; and in 280-279 
(archon : Gorgias) had a decree passed honouring Demos- 
thenes, his uncle. Sincere and patriotic, he was handi- 
capped by doctrinaire political views. 

His written works consisted of Speeches, and a 
History, mainly of Athens, in over twenty-one books, 
rhetorical and lacking in objectivity. 

F. Jacoby, FGrH ii. 79; Lives of X Orators, p. 851 (decree passed 
by Demochares’ son Laches, 271-270); W. S. Ferguson, Hellenistic 
Athens (igii); K. J. Beloch, Griech. Gesch. iv. 2 (1928), 445. 

F. W. W. 

DEMOCRACY (SrjiioKparia, the ‘rule of the people’). 
This term becomes common with Thucydides and 
Aristophanes, but is known to Herodotus (6. 43), and is 
presumed by Aeschylus (Supp. 604). The germs of 
Greek democracy grew from the fact that the polls (q.v.) 
derived from the old assembly of the armed people, and 
always preserved some traces of that origin. Beginning 
with Thersites (JZ. 2. 212), there were always movements 
against the rule of the noble and the rich, as the lower 
ranks of free people tried to win full citizenship. The 
development to democracy may be first perceived in 
Hesiod and Solon. The suppressed and exhausted demos 
found leaders in tyrants or lawgivers, and during the 
sixth and fifth centuries B.c. most of the city-states 
achieved a more or less democratic constitution. The 
ideas of law, freedom, and equality began to predominate. 
(The expression for equality, isonomia, is sometimes used 
for democracy itself.) Athens became the most perfect 
and by its power the most influential democracy. Its 
ideal form is proclaimed by the Periclean Funeral Speech 
(Thuc. 2. 35 ff.). 

The sovereign authority in democracy was the 
Assembly, which decided by majority. The principal 
task of the council (see BOUI.E) and the magistracies (q.v.) 
was to prepare measures and to carry them into effect. 
In the Assembly and popular courts almost the whole 
people participated, and as council and magistracies were 
continuously changing their personnel, the people be- 
came the actual ruler. Every citizen had full liberty 
of speech (•napp-qala), but even the most extreme demo- 
cracy could not dispense with leadership. In the fifth 
century one or more of the strategi (q.v.) ruled in fact, in 
the fovurth century government was controlled by unofficial 
and irresponsible leaders (‘demagogues’). That was one 
of the reasons for the decline of democracy. Other 
reasons were : the ease with which the Assembly could 
make and unmake laws, the strong individualism arising 
from the very ideals of freedom and equality, and the 
general mistrust of any person W'ho grew powerful. 
Political philosophers always regarded democracy, and 
especially its ‘deviation’, ochlocracy, as a bad constitu- 
tion. 

Schoeffer, PW, Suppl. i. 346 B. ; T. R. Glover, Democracy in the 
Ancient World (1927) ; G. Glotz, The Greek City (1929). V. E. 


DEMOCRITUS, c. 460 (Apollodorus, ap. Diog. Laert. 
9. 41 ; Thrasylus, ibid., gives 470) to c. 370 B.C., ‘a young 
man in the old age of Anaxagoras, 40 years his junior’ 
(D.L. I.C.), son of Hegesistratus (al. Athenocritus or 
Damasippus), a wealthy citizen of Abdera in Thrace, 
adopted the Atomic theory of his master Leucippus 
(q.v.), with whom his name is constantly conjoined. 
Accounts of his life, spent mainly in study, teaching, 
and writing as head of the school at Abdera, are legendary. 
In childhood magi left behind by Xerxes with his father 
taught him Oriental lore, and, as a young man he is said 
to have spent his patrimony in extensive travel in Egypt 
and the East. Contemporary tradition (Glaucon of 
Rhegium, ap. D.L. 9. 38) mentions a Pythagorean 
teacher, and association with Pliilolaus (Apollod. ap. 
D.L. ibid.) and Anaxagoras, as well as Leucippus (D.L. 

I.c. 34), is asserted on weak evidence. Demetrius of 
Phalerum (ap. D.L. I.c. 37) denies the story of his visit 
to Athens, where he saw Socrates but was imrecognized 
(fr. 116). Nicknamed ‘Wisdom’ (SotftCa) in his lifetime 
for his encyclopaedic learning, and, in later antiquity, ‘the 
laughing philosopher’ (J’eAao’tro?: cf. Hor. Epist. 2. i. 
194; Juv. ro. 33), he lived to a great age (go, Diod. 12. 
II ; 100-9, ap. ID.L. I.c. 39, 43). Plato never men- 
tions him, but Aristotle pays great attention to his views. 
Cicero praises his style for its omateness, rapidity of 
motion, and clarity. 

2. Works: Of an edition by Thrasylus (ist c. a.d.) in 
tetralogies only the list of 70 titles (ap. Diels, A 33) and 
200-300 fragments, mostly ethical, some spurious, sur- 
vived from antiquity. D.’s writings covered almost every 
field: Ethics (Tetrs. i, 2); Physics, with Psychology and 
Logic (3-6) ; Mathematics and Astronomy (7-9) ; Music 
and Poetics (10, ii); Technical (12, 13); ‘causes’ (9 bks.); 
miscellaneous (9 bks.). The following are noteworthy 
philosophically: On Cheerfulness (Ilepi eiOv/xlijs 2. 3), 
defining the moral ideal; the Greater and the Lesser 
World Systems (Meyas and Minpos 810x0^/10?, 3. i, 2), 
the former ascribed to Leucippus ; On Mind (Jlepl voO, 
4. 3) by Leucippus, and On the Senses (IJepl aloarjoltov 
4. 4), both psychological; Guarantees (Kparvvr^pia, 6. i) 
and On Logic or The Canon (Jlepl XoyiK&v f) koviLv, 6. 3) 
which contained his tlieory of knowledge. 

3. Ancient writers after Theophrastus failed to distin- 

guish the respective contributions of Leucippus and D. 
to Atomist doctrine: D. probably supplied its refine- 
ments and elaborate theory of Imowledge. The ultimate 
principles are atoms and void : the former — real or body 
— innumerable tiny particles, homogeneous in substance, 
infinitely various in shape and (D. adds) size, indivisible 
(dSialpera, dropa), solid, compact, andunmodifiable;the 
latter, infinite empty space (to nevov) — unreal, but existent. 
D. contrasts the Nothing (ooSeV) with the Sometliing^SeV) 
— ^where these invisible reals move in all directions, 
colliding and interweaving and forming things by ag^e- 
gation. That D. held Epicurus’ theory of an original 
perpendicular fall of the atoms due to their weight is, 
despite conflicting testimony (see Bailey, op. cit. inf., 
130-2), unlikely. Burnet argues (EGP* 341 /•) 
Leucippus and D. considered weight a derivative pro- 
perty, a fimction of size within the ‘Whirl’. Aristotle’s 
complaint (Metaph. 985^19) that they omitted to assign 
any cause for atomic motion is unfair. They took it as 
ultimate and eternal, referring it to ‘necessity’ (dmyxg: 
Arist. Gen. An. D.L. 9. 45), or ‘natural law’. 

4. Differences in the shape, arrangement, and position 
of the atoms in compound bodies, by variously affecting 
the senses, generate the ‘secondary qualities’ of^ colour, 
sound, etc., which exist only by convention (vopep, fr. 
125). Soul (identified with mind) is material, composed 
of fine, round, fiery atoms distributed over the body. 
‘True-tjom’ knowledge (yviLprj ym/jaerj) of atoms (and 
void) comes from direct contact with soul atoms, 
‘bastard’ (aKorirf), via the senses. Both depend on 
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‘idols’ (e'SwAa, ScikcAo.) which objects shed. In \’isioii 
nn idol stamps an impression on the intervening air, 
which then appears, distorted, as an image in the pupil 
(e/i^acrij). 

5. Aristotle's thrice-repeated remark (Dc 404“27; 
Mctapli. loop’^iaf.; Gen. Corr. 3i5*'9) that D. ‘found 
truth in sense-appearance’ because he identified mind 
with soul (De An.), or thought with sense (Melapli.), 
must be understood from his own standpoint of belief 
in intelligibles Croi/xd), not as implying a narrow sensa- 
tionalism and ignoring D.’s account of true cognition of 
(physical) realities. D.’s own fragments (ap. Diels 
11 6-1 r ; cf. II 7), quoted by Sc.\-tus, show that he refused 
to take sense at its face value, and looked deeper for truth. 
His attack on tlie relativism of his fellow-towmsman 
Protagoriis (Sextus ap. Diels A 114; Plut. ibid. B 156) 
proves him to be no sceptic. 

6. Democritus shared Leucippus’ theory of the 

generation of innumerable 'Worlds’ by action of a ‘whirl’ 
which originates spontaneously (a — 6 ravroiiaTov) or by 
chance (arro this docs not imply contingency, as 

Aristotle’s criticism (PA. I96“24-1>8) might suggest, but 
rather the operation of undesigned and inscrutable 
mechanical causes (cf. Bailey, op. cit. inf. 139-43). His 
astronomy is reactionary, with its Milesian notion of a 
flat, disk-shaped earth. 

7. Democritus’ ethical fragments hardly afford evi- 
dence for a systematic theory of conduct. His ideal of 
inner contentment is lofty but self-centred, and his acute 
reflections on human life lad: tlio moral dcpdi of Socrates 
and Plato. 

8. Aristotle thought highly of D., who approaches 
Aristotle himself in the volume of his writings and the 
brcadtli of his learning. The loss of his works is serious. 
Epicurean physics and modem materialism derive largely 
from him. 

I. Ancient sources: Diels, Vortokr.* (Kranz, 1934-7): Ritter and 
Prellcr'“ (1934). 2. Modern literature, (i) General: Zcller-Ncstle, 
Pliihsopht'e aer Gricchen i. 2’ (1922) (Knal. transl. iSSt); Th. 
Goniperz, Grech Thltihcrt i (1901); J. Uurnet, Greek Philosophy, 
Paris: Thales to Plato (1914); L. Robin, Pem(e greetpie' (>932): 
H. Chemiss, Aristotle's Criticism of Prc-Socratic Philosophy (U.S.A. 
293s)- (ii) Special: P. Natorp, IJie Ethika ties Dcmolntox (1893); 
A. UyroR, DemoKritstuJien (1S99): C. Hailey, The Greek Atosnists 
and EpimrtJS (1928); A. Brieper, Die Urhetcegting der Atome yrtd 
die IS'ellesttstehuTig hei Leueipp and Dernohnt (1S84): 11. C. RiyP- 
mnnn. Die Mechanik der Lesscipp-Dctmcritischcn Atome (1885); 
O. Ilamclin, La Pesantetsr de Tatome dans le systime de Dfriocrsle 
(i68fi); L. iVIabillcau, IPistoire de la Philosophic atomistisjne; A. 
Gocdcckcmeyer, Epikurs VerhdUnis au Demokrit (1S97}: H* \^riss 
CQ sxzii (1938; D.’b theory of cognition); PIV v. 135. A. J. D. P. 

DEMODOCUS, the minstrel of Alcinous (q.v.), blind 
but very gifted (Od. 8, 44-S ; 62-4). He sings of the loves 
of Ares and Aphrodite (ibid. 266 ff., if genuine), is sent 
an honourable poru'on of meat by Odysseus at Alcinous’ 
feast (474 ff.), and makes liim weep with his songs of the 
Trojat{War(s2iff.). 

DEMO! (S?;/toi), in general, villages, like wo/tat; of 
politic.al importance at Atltcns since the legislation of 
Clcisthenes. He took the natural groups which formed 
townships in Attica, and gave them n part in both local 
and State administration. As local corporations they were 
responsible for certain police duties (such as were per- 
formed by tlie astynomos, q.v., in the city); they could 
hold land and had their own cults and ofliciaIs(a tre.isurcr, 
priests, etc.); measures v.cre passed at meetings of all the 
mentbers (Jemotai), presided over by the drtnesrehos. 
Each dome registered its own members, youths being 
entered at a dctnc-mceting on the completion of their 
eighteenth year, and on these registers c''2;ry cjtircn 
depended for recognition of his citiacn-nghts, thougli a 
rejected applicant might nppe.il to a d:c.'f(ter>‘. Prom 
each <!cmc were dioscrs the iuntievtas, in numbers pro- 
portionate to the ir.cmhcrship of il;e ueu'St ,-na the 
denies carried out flnanci.il duties on bchal. o. Uie wtatc. 


such as keeping a register of property held within the 
deme for the purposes of eispitora and liturgies (qq.v.). 
Mctics (q.v.) also were registered in their denies of 
residence. In this way a census of the adult male citizen 
and mctic population, of wealth, and of the production 
of cereals was kept. 

As tlie domes were originally natural townships, they 
varied greatly in size. There were at least 150 in the 
fifth century (over 170 later); they averaged about 3 
members each in the Boule, but Achamac liad 22 mem- 
bers (in the 4th c. at least), some from lo to 15, many 
only one or two. Athens contained seven or eight domes 
within the walls and many others in the environs. After 
their first institution the domes ceased to be purely 
territorial, for a man belonged to his father’s dome 
wherever he resided; with the drift of the country 
population to_ Athens and Piraeus they tended to develop 
from territorial units to kinship groups. 

Domes arc also found in other States, as Cos and 
Rhodes (after 408-407), and in many under the influence 
of Atlicns, 

A. \V. Gomme, The Population of Athens in the Fifth and Fourth 
Centuries D.c. (1933), ch. it. A. \V. G. 

DEMON (c. 300 B.C.), wrote an Atthis and a large 
collection of proverbs (IJcpl Ttapoiiiiwi’). The latter was 
widely quoted by writers of Paradoxa, but its explana- 
tions are generally false and popular. 

FUG i. 378. 

DEMON, antiquarian, see rAnoEMioCR.'.pnnns. 

DEMONAX of Cjpnis (2nd c, a.d.), Cynic philosopher, 
known only by the life of him ascribed to Lucian, He 
was of good family but elected to live in poverty; his 
teachers were Epictetus, Timocrates of Mcraclea, Agatho- 
bulus, Demetrius. He avoided the grossest excesses of 
the Cynic school; he admired Socrates and Aristippus 
as well as Diogenes. He c.annot be credited with any 
independent philosophical views. He starved himself to 
death when nearly 100 years old. 

PJPv. 143. W. D. R. 

DEMOPHANES and ECDELUS (not Mcgalophancs 
and Eedemus, as Plut. Phil, i ; cf. Ziegler, Pit. Mus. 
1934, 228 f.) (3rd c. B.C.), two Mcgalopolitans, followers 
in exile of Arccsilaus of the Athenian Academy, and 
renowned for tlicir sen'ices to the republican cause, in 
251 B.c. helped Arntus to liberate Sicj'on, and about the 
same time had the tyrant Aristodemus murdered, thus 
freeing their own cit>'. After tlie assassination of Deme- 
trius the Fair (q.v. 4) they were called in to establish a 
federal constitution in Cyrene {e. 250). They were later 
famous as Pxiilopocmcn’s teachers. F. \V. W. 

DEMOPHON(xdj7/:o/^i’), in mythology, son ofThcscus 
and brother of Acamas (q.v.). He and his brother, being 
shado'.sw figures, are often confused, botli being lovers 
of Laodicc and Phyllis. His p.irt in the Trojan War is the 
doublet of his brother’s. While returning he st.aycd in 
Thrace and there met Phyllis, a princer.s who fell in love 
with him. He left her, promising to return svhen he Ictd 
settled affairs at Athens, but she, wc.ary vrith waiting, 
li-sngcd herself and was turned into an almond-sree, 
which pul fortli leaves svhen Dc.mopiion came at l-v't .'ll::! 
embraced it (Setvius on Verj:. Fci. 5. to; Hyg. pttb. 59: 
Ov. Ilrr. 2). The Athenians claimed to po.iscsi the 
P.iUadium (q.v.). which came •■omthow into Demophon's 
lands (5usda,s s.v. tai //c.V.'iSw.i; Ck-tn. Al. Peotr. p. 30. 

15 ff. Stahlin). H. J, K. 

DE.MOSTHENES (i) (d. art n. c.), son cf .Md'.thrnei';. 
Athenian general. .After an tmnjccT’tful invaiion of 
.ActoHa in 426 lie won two brilU.tnt victories aysintt a 
rcloponnrttsn and .Ambracio: army jr.vrJinv: .Aerrnims- 
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In 425 his occupation of Pylos led td a most valuable 
success, the capture of a body of Spartan hoplites on the 
adjacent island of Sphacteria. He surprised Nisaea in 
424, but failed to talre Megara, and in a triple attack on 
Boeotia, for 'wloich he was perhaps responsible, he was 
unable to land troops at Siphae, since the enemy was 
forewarned. In 413 he commanded the armament sent 
to reinforce Nicias at Syracuse. After failing to regain 
Epipolae by a night attack, he urged the abandonment of 
the siege, but evacuation was delayed until the Athenians 
lost control of the sea and were driven to attempt escape 
by land. The rearguard, led by Demosthenes, surren- 
dered on the sixth day, and he was subsequently exe- 
cuted. 

Though never a politician, Demosthenes favoured the 
war-party and collaborated with Cleon. His strategy 
tended to be over-elaborate, but he was a skilful tactician, 
and his gallant leadersliip in difficult situations merited a 
better fate. 

Thucydides, bks. 3, 4, 7. B. \V. Henderson, The Great War 
bclKcen Athens and Sparta (1927), chs. 4-6 and 9. H. D. W. 

DEMOSTHENES (2) (384-322 b.c.), the orator, son of 
Demosthenes of the deme Paeania in Attica. When D. 
was seven years old Ids father died, leaving the manage- 
ment of his estate to his brothers, Aphobus and Demo- 
phon, and a friend, Therippides. The trustees mis- 
managed the business, and D. at the age of eighteen 
found himself almost without resources. He claimed his 
patrimony from his guardians, who spent three years in 
attempts to compronaise. In the meantime, D. was 
studying rhetoric and legal procedure imder Isaeus; at 
twenty-one he brought a successful action against his 
guardians, but two more years elapsed before he received 
the remnants of the property. He was now engaged in 
the profession of logographos, and was also giving lessons 
in rhetoric. The latter profession he followed certainly 
till 34S, when public affairs began to engross his atten- 
tion. 

2. He is said to have tried as a young man to speak 
in the Ecclesia, but to have failed, because liis voice was 
weak and his delivery imperfect. We may set aside the 
legends of his declaiming with pebbles in his mouth and 
reciting on the sea-shore amid the thunder of the waves, 
but doubtless he submitted himself to a rigorous train- 
ing which partially overcame his disabilities, though, if 
we may believe Aeschines, he was not successful at ex- 
tempore speaking. Internal evidence justifies the tradi- 
tion that he carefully studied the works of Thucydides, 
Plato, and Isocrates. As a logographos he did not specia- ' 
lize in any one class of cases ; his extant speeches show a 
very wide range of subject and a remarkable grasp of 
legal techm’calities. 

3. The reputation gained in private causes led to liis 
being employed as an assistant to official prosecutors in 
public trials, and the speeches against Androtion, Timo- 
crates, and Aristocrates (355-352 b.c.) bear wimess to 
his ability on this higher level. His first appearance in 
the courts was at the trial of Leptines (354) ; in the same 
year he spoke in the Ecclesia (On the Symmories) and 
again in 353 (For the people of Megalopolis). In 351 he 
started on his political career with the first of the famous 
series of Philippics. All the great political speeches fall 
within the period 351-340, when D. was in opposition. 
During this time a great change was coming over Greek 
politics. Philip, who had come to the throne of Macedon 
in 359, had in eight years united the seemingly incom- 
patible elements in his kingdom, created a national spirit 
out of tribal feuds, and established a national army, 
gradually throwing over the mercenaries on whom he at 
first relied. The Athenians had not hitherto realized the 
significance of the rise of this new power; D., with 
keener insight, foresaw the danger not only to Athens 
but to Greek liberty in general, and henceforward 


devoted his life to the task of averting it. The splendid 
series of Philippic, Olynthiac, and other speeches ends 
with the Third Philippic, the finest of them all. 

4. By the end of this period the anti-peace party, led 
by Hyperides and Lycurgus, had gained strength. A 
vigorous policy was pursued, and one of D.’s greatest 
triumphs was that he persuaded Athens to offer alliance 
to Thebes, her ancient enemy. After the battle of 
Chaeronea, 338 b.c., D. was engaged for a time in 
internal affairs, e.g. the repair of fortifications. 10 ,336 
the death of Philip revived the hopes of the city-states, 
but the prompt action of Alexander shattered them. 
Alexander demanded that D., with other orators, should 
be surrendered to him, but they were saved by the inter- 
vention of Demades. 

5. In 344 D. had impeached Aeschines (De Falsa 
Legatione) for his conduct in connexion with an embassy 
to Philip. Aeschines is accused of having, from corrupt 
motives, led the people into concluding a dishonourable 
peace; there was a strong presumption of Aeschines’ 
guilt, but little proof, and he was acquitted. The enmity 
between the two orators smouldered on for many years, 
and finally burst out in the famous trial De Corona (330). 
Aeschines had accused Ctesiphon of illegality on three 
counts in proposing that a gold crown should he awarded 
to D. (see Aeschines). This was a mere pretext, and 
the real issue was a review of the political life of the 
two opponents. Aeschines in his speech Against Ctesi- 
phon had discussed in detail the public actions of D. 
from 357 to 330; D. defended himself and made a 
vigorous counter-attack. The. verdict was against Aes- 
chines, and modem opinion is inclined to accept it as 
just 

6. The last phase of D.’s life begins with the mysteri- 
ous case of Harpalus; this man, who was governor of 
Babylon, accepting (in 324) a false rumour of Alexander’s 
death, made off with the king’s treasure and sailed to 
Athens with 6,000 followers. On the motion of D., he 
was refused admittance, but on dismissing his army he 
was allowed to enter. Alexander demanded his surren- 
der, but D. temporized by proposing that he should be 
kept as a prisoner and the treasure stored in the Parthe- 
non. Harpalus subsequently escaped, and the treasure 
remaining was found to be short by 370 talents of the 
sum which he had declared. On the motion of D. himself 
the Areopagus made an investigation, and declared that 
D. had received 20 talents for helping Harpalus to escape. 
He was brought to trial and condemned to pay a fine of 
50 talents ; being unable to do so, he went into exile at 
Troezen. The extant speeches for the prosecution by 
Hyperides and Dinarchus are not explicit, and the 
question to what extent D. was guilty or innocent must 
remain undecided. 

7. On the death of Alexander (323) D. made a tour 
of the Peloponnese to organize a joint effort against 
Macedon. He was recalled from exile, and his fine paid 
from the public funds.^ After the victory of Antipater at 
Crannon, Athens received a Macedonian garrison, and 
Demades carried a decree for the execution of D. and 
Hyperides. D. took sanctuary in the temple of Posei- 
don at Calauria, but being pursued there he sucked 
poison concealed in the end of his pen, and so died (322). 

8. Works 

(a) Private law-court speeches (Stnai). The series of 
private speeches begins with those against Aphobus and 
Onetor (363-362), in which D. claimed recovery of liis 
property from his guardians, and continues throughout 
his life (Against Dionysodorus, 323-322). Several private 
speeches attributed (perhaps wrongly) to D. were de- 
livered on behalf of the Apollodorus who was D.s 
opponent in the For Phormio. The speech For Phonnio 
(350) and the first Against Stephanas (349; the second 
Stephanas is undoubtedly spurious) raise a question of 
professional morality. Pasion, the banker, appointed his 
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chief clerk Phormio trustee for his sons ; the elder son, 
Apollodorus, subsequently claimed a sum of money 
allegedly due to him, but Phormio proved that the claim 
had been settled some years previously. Apollodorus 
then prosecuted Stephanus, one of Phormio’s witnesses, 
for pcijurj'. If, as Plutarch states, D, wrote Stephanus A 
as well as For Phormio, he was guilty of a serious breach 
of faith, for while the earlier speech extols Phormio’s 
character, the later one contains insinuations against him. 
The evidence for the authenticity of Stephanus A is, 
however, inconclusive (Palcy and Sandys II, x.xxi.x- 1 ; 
Pickard-Cambridge, Demosthenes, 220-4). Aeschines 
asserts that D. showed to Apollodorus a speech com- 
posed for Phormio, but this may be a misrepresentation 
of some attempt by D. to act as mediator. 

The subjects of the private speeches include guardian- 
ship, inheritance, claims for payment, bottomry-loans, 
mining rights, forgery, trespass, assault, etc. In the 
Callicles (which has flashes of humour, seldom found in 
D.) the plaintiff alleges that the defendant has flooded 
his land by blocking a watercourse; in the Canon, a 
brilliant piece of writing, combining Lysianic grace and 
Demosthenic force, some dissolute young rowdies and 
their father are summoned for assault. The Polyclcs 
gives a vnvid picture of the trierarchic system. 

(6) Political law-court speeches (ypailiaC). Against 
Androtion (355), written for Diodorus, who prosecuted 
Androtion for an illegal proposal. Against Lcptincs (354), 
delivered by D. in person. Leptines proposed the 
abolition of the hereditary immunity from taxation 
granted to public benefactors. Against Timocrates (333), 
written for Diodorus. Timocrates proposed that Andro- 
tion and others, guilty of embezzlement, should be given 
on extension of time for repaimicnt. Against Aristocrates 

(352) . written for Euthycles, is important as an authority 

for the law of homicide. Against Midias, 34711.0. Midias, 
a personal and political enemy of D., had slapped the 
latter’s face at the Greater Dionysia when D, was 
providing a chorus. D. maintains that Midias has com- 
mitted sacrilege in assaulting a public official engaged on 
sacred duties. This powerful speech was greatly adniircd 
by Ix)rd Brougham. It has flashes of eflcctivc irony 
(cf. § 174), and supplied [Longinus] (Subl. 20) with a 
fine example of the effect produced by repetition com- 
bined with asyndeton. On the Embassy, 344 n.c. D. 
accuses Aeschines of having been bribed by Philip to 
conclude a dishonourable peace. On the Crown (330; 
see above), the most famous of D.’s speeches, is long 
and lacking in systematic arrangement. It purports to be 
a defence of Ctesiphon, but the main theme is the con- 
trast between the speaker’s public life and that of Aes- 
chines, the prosecutor. The priv'atc Jife of Aeschines also 
comes in for severe treatment. Against Arislogiton, j and 
ii (325-324)1 an attempt to crush a sycophant. Weil con- 
siders the second spurious. Against Nearra and Against 
Tlieocrincs (both c. 340) arc probably not by D. but by 
unknown contemporary writers. . 

(f) Political speeches (Ao>'oi_ or'/tSoi-Acimixot). The 
e.arliest of these is the Symmoncs (354), in vvhich, while 
discrediting a rumour that Persia is planning to invade 
Greece, D. urges the necessity of preparation and intro- 
duces a scheme of naval reform. In the Aleg.alopo.itans 

[353) D, supports the people’s request for help against 
Sparta; in the Liberty cf the Phodtans ( 35 *) ho supports 

the Rhodians’ request for help ncainst Artemisia, widow ol 

Mnusolus of Cnria. In tlic First Philippic (351) and the 
three Ohmthlacs (340) D. emphnsires the rapid ^owtliof 
Philip’s power, and the need to meet it with equal 
resolution. He hints in the I-irst Ohml/tiac, and Sat'S 
openly in the Third, th.sf the Thtmnc I-und b«* 

used for nvilitar/ purposes, to aid Olv-nthu*-. _ln the 
Peace (346). while disapproving of the pearc o. 1 1 '.il^ 
crates, f>. u.Tt’-s that, once m-tde, it shomd be kept; intne 
Second Phiiippic ( 3 .t 4 ) he exposes Pluhp -- shirhcity. end 


contrasts his singlcnc.ss of purpose with Athenian v^acilla- 
tion. In the Chersonese (31^.1) he defends Diopcithes, an 
Athenian admiral, charged by Philip with plundering 
some of his subjects, and argues that Athenian admirals 
arc compelled to shift for themselves if the State votes 
them no supplies. The Third Philippic (341), the finest 
of D.’s deliberative speeches, is characterized by its 
broader view of the political situation. It is no longer a 
question merely of .Athenian interests; the liberty of 
Greece as a whole is threatened. The speech is extant 
in two fomis, and it is generally believed that Demos- 
thenes was responsible for both ; but it is uncertain which 
is the final form. The Fourth Philippic suggests tlint 
Persia might be asked to help against Philip. The speech 
is a compilation, about one-tlurd being taken from the 
Chersonese, while other passages may have been borrowed 
from speeches now lost. On the Halonncse (342), see 
HEGESiPrus ( I ). On the Treaty with Alexander is generally 
assigned to an unknown contemporary of D. The six 
Letters arc doubtful, the Epitaphios and Erotiais almost 
certainly spurious. The collection of 56 proocmia may be 
genuine (sec PROOEMiU.Vf). 

9. D. had many rivals in bis lifetime; but later critics 
considered him the grc.stcst of the orators. His claim to 
greatness rests on his singleness of purpose, his obvious 
sincerity, and his lucid and convincing exposition of his 
argument. In many instances he produces a great cficct 
by the use of a few ordinary words. In bis most solemn 
moments his style is at its plainest and his language 
most moderate. A master of metaphor, he uses it 
sparingly, and hardly at all in his most impressive 
passages. His style varies infinitely according to circum- 
stances; sometimes as simple as Lyshas, now polished 
like Isocrates, again almost ns involved ns Thucydides, 
he follows no .scholastic rule; long and short periods 
follow each other, or arc mingled with passages in the 
running style not according to any regular system. Thus 
his carefully prepared utterances give an impression of 
spontaneity. Such was Jus control of language that he 
was generally able to avoid hiatus (q.v.) without any 
dislocation of the order of words. He had an instinctive 
.aversion to a succession of short syllables, and even 
tribrachs arc of comparatively rare occurrence. 

10. In his public orations no personal enmity is 
allowed to interfere with his judgement; his political 
opponents are not abused or even mentioned by name; 
it is tlic policj’, not its supporters, that he attacks. In the 
forensic .speeches the ease is different: not content with 
argument, the spc.akcr calls up all his forces of irony, 
sarcasm, and invective. Ridiculous stories, probably 
false or at least much cxagccratcd, about the ancestry and 
private life of Aeschines served to raise a laugh at the 
time, but do not increase the orator’s reputation. 
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DEMOSTHENES (3) of Bithynia (? 2nd c. B.C.), epic 
poet, author of Bithyniaca. 

FUG iv. 384-6. 

DENTATUS (1), Lucius Sicinius (or Siccius), called 
by ancient writers ‘the Roman Achilles’, was a legendary 
embodiment of the civic and military virtues of the 
plebeians in their struggles against both patricians and 
external enemies. Since the chronology of his largely 
fictitious career was unknown, Siccius was later con- 
nected with the Decemvirs, by whose leader, Appius 
Claudius, he is said to have been treacherously murdered. 

P. T. 

DENTATUS (2), Manius Curius, Roman plebeian 
hero, consul in 290, 284 (suffectus), 275, 274 b.c. ; censor 
in 272. After ending the Samnite War (290), he con- 
quered Sabines (q.v.) (290), Senones (284), Pyrrhus (275), 
Lucani (274). He triumphed in 290 (the sources incredibly 
say twice) and 275. About 289 Curius partly drained 
Lake Velinus and in 272 commenced Rome’s second 
aqueduct {Anio Vetus). He died in 270. The rhetorical 
accounts of his humble birth, incorruptibility, and 
frugality resemble the tales told of C. Fabricius (q.v.) 
Luscinus, and derive largely from Cato who idealized 
him. 

Polyb. 2. ig; Livy, Epit. ii and 14; Floms 1. 13; Val. Max. 4. 3.5; 
6. 3. 4; Cic. Att. 4. 15. 5. E. T. S. 

DENTISTRY in antiquity was part of general medicine; 
diseases of the teeth were explained and treated in 
accordance with the theories on other diseases. The 
operative technique was excellent (the Hippocratic 
treatment of the fracture of the mandible is famous); 
extractions were performed at an early date. The 
methods of preserving the teeth, however, consisted 
mainly of medicinal and dietetic means ; fillings for that 
purpose were unknown. Loose teeth were fastened with 
gold wire (Hippocrates, U. apOpcjv 32; The XII Tables 
10. 8). Toothache being considered a chronic disease and 
one of the greatest torments (Celsus 6. 9), hygienic 
prescriptions were extensively advocated. Cleansing of 
the teeth with tooth-powder, the tooth-pick (dentiscal- 
piwii), chewing {ayivi^eiv rovs dSdvra?) were recom- 
mended in addition to innumerable remedies against bad 
breath, a favourite topic of Latin epigrammatists. False 
teeth were set, but only by technicians, the artificial 
teeth being carved from ivory or other animal teeth. 
Such protheses, used by the Etruscans and Romans, 
served primarily to hide physical defects and to correct 
deficiencies of speech, but had probably to be removed 
before meals. Physicians and dentists refrained from 
making protheses, either on account of their technical 
insufficiency, or because their importance for the process 
of digestion was not appreciated. 

V. Guerini, History of Dentistry (U.S.A. igog), surveys the 
Etruscan excavations and other archaeological findings. IL SudhoflF, 
Gesch. d. Zahnheilkunde^ (igafi), dissertations on ancient authors 
enumerated, pp. 75, gy, 102. W. Artelt, ‘Gesch. d. Anatomic d. 
Kiefer u. d. Zahne’, Janus igzg. Instruments, J. S. Milne, Surgical 
Instruments in Greek and Roman Times (tgoy). L. E. 

DEPORTATIO, see exsilium, kelegatio. 

DERCETO, see ATARGATIS. 

DETERMINISM, see f.ate, 

DETESTATIO SACRORUM. A patrician, if sui 
iuris, had certain rites belonging to his gens (sacra 
gcntilicid) to perform. If, therefore, he wished to become 
legally the son of a member of another gens (arrogatio) 
or cease to be a patrician (transitio ad plebetn), he must, 
after investigation by the pontifices to make sure that the 
rites of his own gens did not become extinct, attest before 


them and the comiiia calata that he renounced them.- 
This was called detestatio sacrorum. See Gellius 5. 19. 
S-io; 15. 27. 3, cf. 7. 12. i; Cicero, Dorn. 34 if.. Oral, 
144; Servius on Aen. 2. 156; Mommsen, Rom. Staatsr, 
iiJ. 37; iii. 38 f., 136 ff. H. J. R. 

DEUCALION (AevKaXtwv), name of several mytho- 
logical persons, the only important one being Prome- 
theus’ son, the Greek Noah. When Zeus flooded tlie 
earth in wrath at the sins of the Bronze Age, or of Lycaon 
(q.v. 2), he and his wife Pyrrha, daughter of Epimetheus, 
by Prometheus’ advice built an ark (Xdpva^, Apollod. i. 
47) and floated in it till the waters subsided. When their 
ark grounded, they were advised by Themis, or Hermes, 
to throw their mother’s bones over their shoulders. 
Realizing that this meant the stones of the earth, they 
did so, and those thrown by Deucalion became men, 
those thrown by Pyrrha, women (Ov. Met. 1. 318 ff.; 
Apollod. I. 46 ff.). They became the parents of Hellen 
(q.v. ; ibid. 49). H. J. R. 

DEVA, the river Dee, whence the name was applied to 
the legionary fortress at its mouth, modem Chester. 
The earliest discovered occupation is c. a.d. 70, and the 
permanent fortress with stone buildings was probably 
constmeted by Agricola in 79 (ILS 3704a), perhaps for 
Legio II Adiutrix and XX Valeria victrix. A reconstme- 
tion soon after may denote reorganization when II 
Adiutrix left (c. 86). Another rebuilding after 150, 
following extensive destruction, may be connected with 
the evacuation of the garrison for Albinus’ campaigns 
(196). Portions of the fortress wall of block-work with 
internal towers (enclosing c. 56 acres), the praetorium, 
two other colonnaded buildings (scholael), and typical 
‘legionary’ barrack blocks are known ; there was an extra- 
mural amphitheatre, and extensive civil settlements and 
cemeteries. 

F. Haverfield, Catalogue of Inscribed Stones (igoo) ; R. G. Colling- 
wood. Archaeology of Roman Britain (ig3o), ig-23; P. H. Lawson, 
Chester Archaeological Journal xxvii. 163-g; C. E. Stevens, ib. xxxv. 
4g-S2. For recent work, R. Newstcad ib. xxix. 1-40 (amphitheatre) ; 
xxxiii. 5-1 17; xxxiv.3-46; Liverpool Annals xxii. ig-30; xxiii. 3-50. 

C. E, S. 

DEVERRA, see pilumnus. 

DEVOTIO. It was open to a Roman general, if the 
battle w'as going against him, to vow (deuouere) himself 
and the enemy’s army with him to Tellus and the Manes 
(Livy 8. 9. 4 ff.). He wore his ceremonial costume (toga 
praetexta), with his head covered (uelato capite) and his 
feet on a weapon (telum, probably a spear or javelin; 
perhaps to bring himself into direct contact with Mars, 
cf. Mars Hasta). One hand touched his chin (? cf. the 
dedicator holding the door-post of the temple he dedi- 
cates, see co-ssECRATio). He then recited after a pontifex 
a formula of prayer asking for victory and the destruction 
of the enemy. At tlie end of tin's, he said : legiones auxi- 
liaqtie hostium mecitm dels manibus Tellurique deuotieo. 
Then, girt with the cinctus Gabinus (see gabii), he sought 
death among the enemy. He might, however, substitute 
for himself any soldier from a legion (ibid. 10. ii), pre- 
sumably with a corresponding change of formula. If he 
or his substitute was killed, the gods had clearly accepted 
the vow and must therefore accept the rest of it. If the 
substitute was not killed, but the victory won, an image 
at least 7 feet high must be buried in his place; if the 
general was not killed, he could never again offer 
sacrifice acceptably. The enemy must not get the weapon 
on which he had stood. H. J. R. 

DEXIPPUS, Publius Herennius (fl. c. a.d. 253-J6X 
Athenian Sophist and statesman, published a Xpovucr/ 
laropla to a.d. 269-270 in twelve books, a history of the 
Diadochi in four books, and EkvOiko., a work on the 
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Gothic Wars from A.d. 238 to Aurelian, preserved largely 
in Zosimus. In rhetorical composition and in style he 
follotvs Thucj’didcs. 

FGtII ii A, p. 452; c, p. 304; E. Schwartz, PTV v. 288. 

A. H. McD. 

DI CONSENTES, see conshntes di. 

DI PATRII, see THE01 PATROOi. 

DI PENATES, see penates. 

DIADEM (StdSrjiia), a blue band with white spots 
wliich was fastened round the Persian king’s upright 
head-dress, the tiara. When Alexander conquered 
Darius he adopted this band as an emblem of royal 
power, and his example was followed by his successors. 
Refused by Julius Caesar in 44 b.c., the symbol of Orien- 
tal monarchy was adopted by Constantine in a.d. 325 
and became part of tlie insignia of the Roman emperors. 

F. A. W. 

DIADOCm (AidSoxot, ‘Successors’). This term was 
applied in a special sense to the more important of 
Alexander the Great’s officers who ultimately partitioned 
his empire, wz. Antigonus I, Antipater, Cassander, 
Lj'simachus, Ptolemy I, Seleucus I (qq.v.). The 'age of 
the Diadochi’ represents a period extending from Alexan- 
der’s death (323 B.c.) at least to the battle of Ipsus (301), 
which ended the efforts of Antigonus I (q.v.) to re- 
assemble the whole empire under his own rule, and 
perhaps to the battle of Corupedium (281), which fixed 
the main political boundaries of the Hellenistic world 
for the next century. G. T. G. 

DIAERESIS, see metre, creek, II (i). 

DIAGORAS, lyric poet, of Melos. Though Eusebius- 
Jerome gives his^onn't as 466 b.c., he seems to have been 
active in the last quarter of the fifth century _(Ar. Ay. 
1071 ff., Nuh. 828 ff.). Reno\vned for his atlieism (Cic. 
Nat. D. I. 2, 63), he disparaged the Mysteries (schol. 
At. Av. 1071 ; Lys. 6. 17), was condemned to death, and 
fled (Diod. Sic. 13. 6). Frapnents, perhaps from 
Encomia, show no trace of atheism, and the story was 
that he lost his faith because tlic gods did not punish 
a man who broke his oath (Sext. Emp. Pyr. 9. 53). 

Text: E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Grate, ii. 126-7. Criticism: U. von 
Wilamowitz-Mocllendorfl, Texts. d.srUch. Lyr. (1900), ^ 

DIALECTIC. If Aristotle really said that Zeno dis- 
covered dialectic (Diog. Lacrt. 9. 25), he was inaccurate. 
Zeno set the example of exploring tlic consequences of an 
hypothesis, and Socrates set the example of seeking 
truth by question and answer alone; but the creator of 
the notion of dialectic was Plato {Resp. 531-9. 
Adam’s commentary, esp. ii. 168-79). Ne regards it as 
the highest of human arts, by which men attain the 
greatest insight into the best thin;p. It deals solcly with 
the Unseen, not even using the visible as an aid. Its only 
medium is speech, the responsible use of question and 
answer in the pursuit of truth. He represents it sometimes 
as the synopsis of the one in the many and the manv tn 
the one, by which we define realities and discern svhich 
fall Under which; sometimes as tlic exploration of the 
consequences of an hypothesis, by which wc render our 
opinions more systematic. Once he suggests that dialectic 
can ultimately overcome its character and 

msch the ‘unlwpothesizcd beginning' 

For Aristotle (sec Tot>. 1. x~z and .SV,-/:. h/._34h 
hj"pothctic3l character makes it inferior to tlcduction front 
premisses known to be true. Nevertheless, it has us 
uses; (j) ultimate premisses, which cannot themier.es 
W deduced, can sometimes be made evident by exploring 
the conJcr{uenccs of their dcrti-tl, end that is h>75cthctica! 


tlunldng; (2) dialectic provides good training; (3) even 
winning the argument is worth something, and Aris- 
totle’s handbook of dialectic, the Topics, gives dispro- 
portionate attention thereto. Sec R. Robinson, Plato’s 
Earlier Dialectic (1941), 65-96. r. r. 

DIALECTS, GREEK. From the inscriptional evidence 
it appears that each of the Greek city-states possessed 
and used in its public documents its own individual 
dialect. This multitude of dialects falls into three dis- 
tinct poups; (i) Attic-Ionic, spoken in Attica, the Ionic 
colonics on the southern seaboard of Asia Minor, and 
certain islands; (2) Achaean, comprising (a) Aeolic in 
Lesbos and the neighbouring mainland and, with an 
admixture of West Greek elements, in Thessaly and 
Bocotia ; (6) Arcado-Cyprian, which is not employed in 
extant literature; (3) West Greek comprising (a) North- 
West Greek in Phocis, Locris, Elis, and Aetolia, and (6) 
Doric in the Pcloponncsc and the Doric colonics in 
various islands and Magna Graccia. 

2. The dialects of the literary texts are not identical 
with those that appear in tlic inscriptions. 'This is not 
due merely to manuscript corruption but to the strict 
literary formalism that forced a Greek writer to use the 
traditional language of the genre he was practising in 
preference to lus native dialect. The dialect was, in fact, 
regarded as an integral part of the particular art form. 
Thus the epic dialect, arising from a fusion of Aeolic and 
Ionic elements, was utilized by all writers of Greek epic 
down to Byzantine times. The elegy was n creation of 
the lonians. Yet because the hexameter was tradition- 
ally wedded to the epic dialect, it is this dialect (in an 
ionicized fonn) tliat appeare in elegy whether by lonians 
like Archilochus and Callinus, the Laconian 'Tyrtaeus, 
the Athenian Solon, ortho Megarian Thcognis. Similarly 
the choric ode was developed among the Dorians ; con- 
sequently Pindar, a Boeotian, Bacchylidcs, an Ionian, 
and the Attic dramatists must give their language at least 
a Doric flavour. It was because of this traditionalism in 
language that only few of the Greek local dialects 
achieved literary rank, and ci’cn these few discard much 
that would have seemed narrow and provincial. In tlus 
respect, too, Greek art idealized: the language itself 
represents a compromise between individual and local 
peculiarities. 

3. The Epic Dialect is basically Ionic, tlie most 
characteristic features of which arc the change of a>i]i, 
the V ephelkustikon, the pronouns iJ/tcTs, 17/105, v/icTs, 
u/iSs, the particle avand the infinitive in -vat, and verba! 
forms in -aav (tSocrav, eOccrav, etc.). It contains, further, 
numerous Aeolic elements such as o/i/ic, y/ifu, etc., 
datives in -eccrt, genitives in -010, infinitives in -/teifat), 
and the particle kc. The dialect exhibits, further, 
features from different chronological stages of the lan- 
guage, and there txm be little doubt that so composite 
and artificial a language is a product of 0 long poetical 
tradition which passed from an .Aeolic to an Ionic sphere. 

4. The language of Hesiod is practically identic.il 
with tluit of Homer. He has a fesv Acolisms absent from 
Homer wWch may come from lus native Bocoti.m — ayaj- 
fit, rptrjKoi—cov, etc. Wc find, further, Dnrisms derived 
possibly from Locris, where he settled : rcropa, ijv ‘they 
were’, acc. plur. -or, and participles like Sijcdj. The epic 
dialect exercised a strong influence on all subjcquent 
poetry, wltich constantly exhibits such fectures an -010, 
-term, the omitted augment, and the inconsistent treat- 
ment of r. 

5. Mn-tc Poetry. Tlic intensely personal character 

of tills pc.nrc precluded any rigid forsnalism of 'anguage. 
The poems of Sap, oho and .-Mcaeus are written in their 
native Lesbian dialect. Ciiaracterisiic arc tlie o in trr/ro- 
T07, etc-, the diphtiiongs in c'-vre, vaiotc, 

vevaro, etc., the diphthong which eppetn after the lo-s 
of V before S (rcTaa, Motca, end th-e coc- plu' 
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aTToAots, are^dvois, etc.), the double consonants in 
ejtxjui, u/xpe, aeXdwa, (f)aein> 6 s, etc., datives in -eaai, 
infinitives in -fievai, and the -fit conjugation of con- 
tracted verbs (KoAr/fii, etc.). It -would be absurd to 
attribute hyper-Aeolisms to native speakers. It follows 
that i^affit, KpoviSais, and the like are later corruptions. 

6. Anacreon of Teos used his native Ionic -with but 
few Aeolisms or epicisms (Tjrepvyecrai, oxdvoio, BaKpvd- 
eoCTtt, etc.). 

7. Cotinna of Tanagra wrote in Boeotian. Charac- 
teristic are eo>io (eKocrpiov), preservation of p (pd- 
Softif), verbal forms in -vdi and -vBt], Itav for eyaJ, ru, 
tLv, reovs, Tefvfor av etc., and ^avd = yinoj. The text in 
our version appears with the later orthography (ai>')}, 

et>i, ot>v). The usual epic features are present. 

8. For the Choric Ode the traditional dialect was 
Doric, the chief characteristics of which are the retention 
of d and p, the preservation of the group rt (SiScon, 
piKori, etc.), aorists in -fa (eSiVafa), the article rot, rat, 
ist pers. plur. in -ftes (^epoficj), futures in -oeoi, and 
the particle ku. Aleman, though he writes in the language 
of Sparta, nevertheless avoids certain local peculiarities 
such as the change of inten'ocalic -or- to -h- (IJohoiBdv). 
In view of the influence of Lesbian Melic poetry on the 
choric ode it is not surprising that Apollonius (Pron. 107; 
13) describes Aleman as crvvexdis AioXl^ojv. Aeolic 
features are Eftpara, nXewd, lyoiaa, etc. Epic influence 
is apparent in eSfievat, TralSecrcrt, the free augment, etc. 
As with Corinna, the orthography of our text has been 
modernized; aids (Beds) embodies a change of 0 >s 
first attested in the fourth century b.C. 

9. The language of the other poets of this genre 
(Stesichorus, Ibycus, Simonides, Bacchylides, Pindar) 
has no such close connexion with a local dialect. It is an 
artificial creation, a mixture, varying with the individual 
author, of Aeolic, Ionic, and epic elements with the basic 
Doric, which is progressively reduced to a few representa- 
tive elements such as a, genitives like KpovlBd, Movadv, 
and verbal forms like mdoffovri. 

10. Iambic and Trochaic poetry were written in 
Ionic. Hipponax, in particular, and his imitator Herodas, 
used an especially popular variety containing many non- 
Hellem'c words. Solon, however, apart from quotations 
and reminiscences of epic and Ionic poetry, used his 
native Attic dialect. This dialect appears, further, in the 
trimeters and tetrameters of Attic drama. It has been 
suggested that the few Doric elements present indicate 
a possible Doric origin of this particular art form. 

11. CoMED-y. Both Epicharmus and Sophron em- 
ployed the popular dialect of Syracuse, where the com- 
mon Doric was infused with local peculiarities such as 
tJiLV {ajiiv), KiKpapLi (Kepawvpi), Kdppoiv (Kpicracav), 
Even so popular a genre, however, did not wholly escape 
the influence of epic and tragedy. 

12. Pastoral Poetry. The dialects affected by 
Theocritus (epic in Id. xz, 22, and 25, Lesbian in 28-30, 
and ‘choral’ Doric in 16-18 and 24) have that combina- 
tion of the learned and the artificial that we expect from 
an Alexandrian poet. Even the fuller Doric, in which the 
majority of the idylls are -written, has been designated a 
‘salon-Doric’. For while it contains the common Doric 
features enumerated above, its artificiality is revealed by 
hyper-Doric forms like ipiXdaw. The dialect contains a 
few more locally restricted Dorisms such as the acc. 
plur. in -OS’, dvri = elol. infinitives in -ev, and the 
2nd pers. sing, in -e? (avpiaSes), which may derive from 
the Doric of Sicily or Cos. The usual epic elements are 
present (see above). Aeolic colouring is given by the 
predominance of participial forms in -otaa, but yeXdoujra 
is hyper-Aeolic for yiXaura. 

13. Epigram. The earliest inscriptional epigrams 
Were -written in the local dialects, so that even the Ionian 
Simonides composed the epigrams he wrote for Doric 
cities in a con-ventional Doric. The local peculiarities of 


the epigrams have often been obscured in the tradition: 
thus the -manuscript version of the epitaph on the 
Corinthians who fell at Salamis contains the words wot’ 
ivalop,€v, whereas the stone itself presents the Doric 
wok’ ivaiofies. The poets of this genre drew largely on 
Homeric material in composing their hexameters, but the 
oldest epigrams exhibit fewest traces of this influence. 
It is noteworthy that even such borrowings assume a 
native guise; thus iToaciSdcovi avaKTi appears in a 
Corinthian epigram as JJoreiBdpwvi pd-vaicri. 

14. Prose. A prose literature was first developed in 
Ionia, and Ionic became the language of historical and 
scientific prose: representative names are Hecataeus of 
Miletus, Antiochus of Syracuse, Hellanicus of Lesbos, 
and Hippocrates from Cos; even the Athenian Thucy- 
dides gave his history an Ionic flavour by avoiding local 
AtticpeculiaritiessuchasTTand pp. The early Aoyoypd^ot 
wrote in a simple unadorned Ionic. Herodotus, however, 
was a more self-conscious artist and dignified his native 
Ionic with archaic speech forms — ^uncontracted verbs, 
iterative imperfects (woteo-Ke), and the numerous epic 
expressions which earned him the epithet ' 0 p,rjpiKoiTaTOS. 

15. Our estimate of the Homeric elements in the 
dialect of Herodotus must be linked -with an examination 
of the textual tradition, for our manuscripts present a 
picture of his dialect which can hardly be authentic. We 
find hyper-ionic forms like Kpoicrecu, and suspicion is 
cast on the genuineness of the uncontracted verb forms 
by impossibilities such as Keerai, which is a false resolu- 
tion of Kcfrat. Moreover, the fact that another hyper- 
form vovaos is identical with the Homeric form, where 
it is metrically conditioned, whereas the derived verb, 
which does not occur in Homer, has the normal form 
voaiu) suggests that the text of Herodotus was corrupted 
at an early date by editors ignorant of the Ionic dialect 
who ‘ionicized’ his language while regarding the Homeric 
epics as a source of early Ionic. Thus they took the 
omission of the augment to be an Ionic trait. This led 
to curious misunderstandings. The augmented^ imper- 
fect of dpdo), for instance, was *ripopaov, which in Ionic 
would appear as itupmv. The editors ionicized this by 
omitting the first vowel, so that the manuscripts present 
the impossible wpwv, the true unaugmented form being 
dpwv. Ionic, further, was distinguished from Attic by 
the crasis of o-}-a>ta: thus ecovrw contrasts with Attic 
iavrw. Itisperhapsto afalsegeneralization of this equiva- 
lence of cov and av in the respective dialects that we owe 
the Herodotean Bu)vp,a. At any rate this form never 
appears in the inscriptions, which present, on the con- 
trary, examples of Bavp.o>v, Bavfiaais. Similarly the 
extension of the form avrewv to the masculine and 
neuter rests on a misunderstanding of the relationship 
of the true Ionic feminine form airecov to the contracted 
Attic avTcov. Both rest on an early avrdcuv, which in 
primitive Ionic would appear as aunjojv, 

16. The iToDTj. The liquidation of the independent 
city-states and the political unification of Greece encorn- 
passed the destruction of the ancient dialects and their 
absorption into a new common language. Xenophon, 
who passed his life among Greeks of different origin and 
dialect, epitomizes this process and may be regarded as 
the first writer of the Koarq. It was in this common 
language that the Septuagint and the Greek New Testo- 
ment were written. In the first century the archaist 
rerival we know as Atticism strove to approximate the 
lari^age of prose literature to that of classical Attic. In 
spite of numerous revolts this archaistic literary language 
has maintained itself against the increasingly divergent 
popular language, so that the modem Greek must learn 
the KaBapevovea which he writes in addition to the 
Sqp.orucq which he speaks. 

A. Thumb, Hmdbuch der grtechiselm Dialekte (1509; 2nd cd. 
Pt. I, 1932): C. D. Buck, The Greek DiaUets (1928): A. Meillct, 
Aperfu dime hisloire de la tongue greeque (1930). I.. R- ”• 
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DIALECTS, ITALIC. Latin together with Oscan and 
Umbrian as well as the dialects of various mountain 
tribes of central Italy, Marsi, Marrucini, Hcmici, Vestini, 
etc., forms the Italic branch of the Indo-European family 
of languages. This excludes, in the north, Celtic, 
Ligurian (now generally considered Indo-European, cf. 
Kretschmer, Kuhn’s ZeitscUr. f. vgl. Sprachforschutig, 
38, 108), and Venetiefof Illyrian origin); in central Italy, 
Etruscan (q.v.) ; and, in the south, Messapian (probably 
Illyrian in descent). But the term Italic Dialects is more 
commonly confined to Oscan and Umbrian, the two 
chief non-Latin dialects of the group. Oscan inscriptions 
have been found in Samnium, Campania, Apulia, 
Lucania, Bruttium, but Pompeii, and more recently 
Capua, have furnished most. The earliest arc coin- 
legends of c. 430-350 B.C., while the latest arc graffiti 
from the walls of Pompeii after the first earthquake in 
A.D. 63. Most are w’rittcn in the Oscan alphabet, which 
is derived through Etruscan from Chalcidic Greek. But 
a few, including the longest, the Tabula (q.v.) Bantina, 
are in the Latin alphabet, while others from south Italy 
are in Greek. Oscan was more than a mere patois. 
While Latin was still confined to Rome and Latium, 
Oscan was the chief language of central Italy. Our 
knowledge of Umbrian is derived almost entirely from 
the Tabulae (q.v.) Iguvinae, a more extensive document 
than any representing any other dialect save Latin. Some 
of the tablets are written in the Umbrian alphabet, 
also derived through Etruscan from Greek, the rest in 
the Latin alphabet. The following are some of the 
main features wliich distinguish Osco-Umbrian from 
Latin. 

(a) Phonology 

O') <?” fi** appear ns p, 6 (Latin gu, u): O. pis, U. pisi 
(= quis). O. bivus(= vivi). 

(ii) Syncopcofshortmedial vowcls: 0 .flcl«d(= agito). 

(iii) 7 id>nn: O. tipsannam (= operandam). 

(iv) s retained before nasals: O. fisnam (= fanum), 
U. stsna (= cena). 

(v) bli, dh>f: O. tfei, U. tefe (= tibi). 

(w) hl>ht, pt>ft: O. Ufitavis (= Octavius), O. 
scriftas, U. screhto (== scriptac). 

(vii) h>ss, s: O. dcstrst(= dextra cst). 

(b) Morphology 

(i) First deck genit. sing, ends in -Ss (cf. paterfamilias), 

also nomin. plur. _ _ ’ . 

(ii) Second dccl. genit. sing, ends in -cw;_daL sing, in 
01; nomin. plur. both nouns and pronouns in -or; genit. 
plur. only in -am. 

(iii) Third dccl. genit. sing, in -cis (from 1 stems); 
accus. sing, of consonantal stems in -om (from o stems) ; 
in the nomin. plur. consonantal and vocalic stems arc 
kept distinct, the former ending in -ft with s}’ncope of 
the e, the latter in -ft as in Latin; O. humuns homines) 
but Iris (— tres). 

(iv) In the verb, moods, tenses, voices arc like Latin, 
but 

(o) Present infin. active ends in -otr.: O. eztim, U. erort 
(— esse). 

(b) Future indie, has -r- (it is a short vowel r- imnst 
subjunctive): O. deiur.sf (>= iurabit) jerest 
( fcrct). 

(f) Future perfect h.-.s -vs--. O. dicxist dixe.nt), 

U. kflWJf (rr vcncrit). ^ 

(d) Clinrarteristic of the perfect is an -/- 

aikdaffd(r-> decrevit). Oscan has nho a -H- perfect. 

a.nd Umbri.m .m and ~rih~ perfect, but the -n- 
and -r-tj-pcs of Uatin are lacking. 

(e) peculiar thin! ting, passive ia e.c. O. sa .Tay.r, 

feratur). 


(c) Syntax 

The syntax is verj- similar to the Latin with some 
differences in case-usage. Thus 

(i) the locative is quite common : O. eisci terci (== in co 
territorio). 

(ii) Genitive of time ; O. zicolom XXX ncssimum (= in 
diebus XXX proximis). 

(iii) The genitive of respect is much less restricted 
than in Latin. 

(d) Vocabulary 

There is a considerable number of words in Osco- 
Umbrian which do not appear at all or in the same form 
in Latin, though they can be paralleled in other Indo- 
European languages: 

c.g. her- (= velle): O. herest, U. fieri. Cf. ;^aipw. 
iouta- (= civitas): O. toutad pracsenlid (= populo 
praesente). 

medes- (= ius); O, meddiss, U. mcrsto{= iusium). Cf. 
modus. 

hontro- (= inferus): O. htmtruis{= inferis), U. hondra 
(= infra). 

ncr- (= vir): O. uerttm (genit. plur.), U. nctf (accus. 
plur.). Cf. Nero. 

pur- (= ignis): U. purc-to (= ab ijme). Cf. srop. 
ais- (= sacer): O. aisusis (= sacrificiis). Cf. Etrus. 
aisar{— dei), L. acstimo. 

Peculiar to Oscan arc, e.g. : 

deiua- (= iurarc) connected with •dcipo (= d us). 
cfpno- (= res). O. cgmamtm (genit. plur.). 
cituam (— pecuniae). Also in Marrucinian. 
fethuss (— muros). Cf. rctji^os: same root as "L.fwgo, 
figura. 

puklum{= filium). Also Paclignianpt/f/o)V(= pucris). 
iauginom (— sententiam). Cfi L. tongere and Engl, 
‘think’. 

Peculiar to Umbrian are, c.g. 
anouihimu (= induitor). Same root as L. induo, exuo. 
gomia (= gravidas). Cf. L. gemo and yipu). 
nertru (= sinistro). Cf. veprepos. 
ucnd-(— vcTtcTc)t\J. ahauendu{— avertito). Cf.Engl. 
‘wind’. 

Many words are used in a sense either unknown in 
Latin or passing out of use. Thus 
O. hasil (= caret) means dcccl, oporlct. 

O. castrous (== castrum), U. castruo means fundus. 

O. cameis ( = caro), U. Uaru means ‘portion’, cf. Kclpoi. 

But Umbrian also has the meaning 'piece of flesh’. 
U. anantur{~ accipiantur) shows the original meaning 
of Latin emo, ‘take’, found in compounds adimo, 
demo. 

O. ttnisl (oro) is used in the technical sense ‘plead, 
argue’: cf. Festus ‘orarc antiques dixissc pro agcrc'. 

BinLiocR.\rm' 

n. S. Conway, The Ilalie Dt.iUeit (witli crammar nnJ plosury, 
a vob. JR97; exhsimivc collection of tnatcrij! containing ir.JCfip- 
tion^. ploMc^. Ii»l!i of propfr namnj, end pUec-natnc*). C. D, Huck. 

A Grar-.-nsr of Otean cr.d Vr’-hiari' CTCclIcnt tccount of 

botli). It. von plwila, Cramr-Mk dcr oiHich-vrtbrilthrn Via'rhle 
(iS9:-7). F- S. N. 

DIALEXEIS, see dis-Sqi ix)C01. 

DIALOGUE, GREEK. Diogenes Laertius (3. 4S) 
defines a di.aloguc ns ‘a discourse consisting of question 
and answer on some philo'nsphica! or po!ifjc.o! subject, 
with due regard to the characters of the persons intro- 
duced and the choice of diaion*. It is esientially a 
/ii/ivoiT, an artistic rcprocluclinn of ‘good tjclk’ or 
informal discus-^ion in whidi, while a single^ them** is 
purrued. some digression and ir.cor.stqisence is permis- 
sible and proper; t!;e theme must t>c of more tfum 
topical interest, thoug'n it musHy aritet out cf the er- 
perier.ces of particulsr persons at a partieuUr time. 
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2. The most important source of dialogue was the 
actual conversation of Socrates with all and sundry; yet 
the UwKpaTiKos Adyoy is foreshadowed in the incorpora- 
tion of quasi-philosophical conversations in the narrative 
of Herodotus and Thucydides, notably that between 
Solon and Croesus (Hdt. i. 30-2) and the Melian 
Dialogue (Thuc. 5. 85-113). The influence of Attic 
Drama is also plain, and the affinity to dialogue of the 
Mimes of Sophron is recognized by Aristotle. 

3. The earliest Socratic dialogues may have been 
simply notes taken by those who talked with or listened 
to Socrates (cf. PI. Tht, 142-3); later these developed 
into freer pt/z^crei? in the hands of Plato, Xenophon, 
Aeschines (of whom considerable fragments survive), and 
other disciples. Plato’s dialogues differ widely in literary 
merit: some show supreme dramatic power and artistry; 
in others the dialogue form becomes almost a convention, 
the chief spealcer (sometimes an unnamed ‘stranger’) a 
mouthpiece for Plato’s own teaclung, and the interlocu- 
tors otiose. Of the earlier works Jaeger’s saying is true, 
that ‘his desire was to show the philosopher in the drama- 
tic instant of seeking and finding, and to make the doubt 
and conflict visible’ ; for such an aim dialogue was wholly 
suitable. 

4. Aristotle’s dialogues, extant only in fragments, won 
him high literary fame in antiquity. Most were written 
before the death of Plato. Although some fragments 
show Aristotle still retaining the Socratic technique of 
question and answer, his usual method was probably 
that of long expository speeches, like those in Cicero’s 
dialogues, with the leader (sometimes Aristotle himself) 
summing up. 

5. After a long and almost total eclipse, dialogue 
reappears with Plutarch and Lucian. Some fourteen 
genuine dialogues of Plutarch survive, philosophical or 
semi-philosophical in character. His best work lacks 
Plato’s depth and dramatic power, yet has a quiet charm 
and illuminates for us the interests of contemporary 
cultured society. In Lucian the influences of Socratic 
dialogue, the New Comedy, and Menippus combined 
to stimulate a genius unique amongst ancient writers. 
Though he employed many other forms, his fame rests 
principally on his satiric dialogues, brilliant exposures 
of every sort of dogma, prejudice, and humbug. In the 
twilight of classical antiquity dialogue is still represented 
in the work of Julian and Synesius. 

Aeschines Socraticus, ed. H. Krauss (Teubner, 1911I; Aristotle, 
Fragments, ed. Valentin Rose (Teubner, 1886); A. and M. Croiset, 
Histoire de la litt. grecque (1910-14) iii (Plato, Xenophon, etc.), v 
(Plutarch and Lucian); M. Croiset, Essai sur la vie et les oeuvres de 
Lucien (1882); H. W. and F. G. Fowler, Lucian (Engl. Transl. 
with introduction, 1905); R. Hirzel, Der Dialog (1895); id. 'Plutarch' 
IDas Erbe der Alien iv, 1912); W. Jaeger, Aristoteles (1923; Engl. 
Transl. by R. Robinson). R. H. 

DIALOGUE, LATIN. The art of dramatic dialogue 
early attained a high proficiency in Rome, especially in 
the comedies of Plautus and Terence, the Roman public 
being quite keen to appraise the quick give and ^e of 
conversation, as is shown by the popularity of the 
altercationes in forensic rhetoric (Cic. Brut. 164). Dia- 
logue played a considerable part in the Satura from the 
time of Ennius, one of whose saturae seems to have been 
a dialogue between Mors and Vita', and many satires 
of Lucilius, Horace, and Persius are largely dialogue, 
though it plays a smaller part in Juvenal. Prose dialogue 
at Rome began with M. Junius Brutus, who composed 
his three books De lure Civili in the form of dialogues with 
his son (Cic. De Or. 2. 224). These, like Cicero’s, and 
the Roman dialogue generally, followed the Aristotelian 
rather than the Platonic model : the principal part in each 
dialogue was played by one interlocutor (sometimes the 
author himself) who expounded his view dogmatically 
in long speeches, the part of the other characters being 
reduced to a minimum. Each dialogue was preceded by 
a mise en schie giving the place and the occasion of, with 


the names “of the participants in, the conversation. 
Cicero’s long sen’es begins with the political dialogues, 
De RepuhKca and De Legibus, proceeds to the rhetorical 
dialogues (De Oratore, Orator, and Brutus), and ends with 
the philosophical and theological Academica, De Finibus, 
Tusculanae Disputationes, De Dwmatione, De Natura 
Deorum, etc. While Cicero’s dialogues reproduced the 
conversation and manners of high society, a less polished, 
though not more Roman, stratum was represented in 
Varro’s dialogue De Re Rustica. Seneca’s dialogi are 
dialogues only in name. The prose dialogue is taken 
up into the novel in Petronius’ Satyricon and to a less 
extent in Apulcius’ Metamorphoses. Tacitus’ Dialogus 
resumes the Ciceronian tradition in its discussion of the 
decline of oratory; but the art is almost lost by the time 
of Boethius’ De Consolatione. Minucius Felix used the 
dialogue form in his Octavius in the interest of Christian 
polemic, a use which persisted till the time of St. 
Augustine. 

R. Hirzel, Der Dialog (2 vols. 189s); R. E. Jones in AyPhil. lx. 3 
(1939). 307 ff* R- M. H. 

DIANA (root DI, cf. Zeus, lup-piter; probably ‘bright 
one’, which says nothing for or against ancient and 
modem theories of her identity with the moon), an 
Italian goddess anciently identified with Artemis (q.v.). 
Altheim (Griechische Goiter, 93 ff.) supposes her cult 
actually derived from that of Artemis Orthia, through 
Etruria, but see A. E. Gordon in Trans. Am. Phil. Ass. 
Ixiii (i93z), 177 ff.; California Pubs, in Class. Arch, ii 
(1934), ir. Her cult was widespread; see Birt in Roscher’s 
Lexikon i. 1003-4 for details. One of her most famous 
shrines was on Mt. Tifata near Capua (Veil. 2. 25. 4 and 
elsewhere in literature, supported by much inscriptional 
evidence); the name Tifata means ‘holm-oak-grove’ 
(Festus, 503. 14 Lindsay), wliich suits Diana’s character 
as a wood-goddess (see below) excellently. Most famous 
of all was her ancient cult near Aricia (on the shore of 
the volcanic lake knotvn as Speculum Dianae, below the 
modem Nemi, i.e. nemus). Her temple stood in a grove, 
and the cult is said to have been founded by Egerius 
Baebius (?) of Tusculum, dictator Latinus (Cato, Orig. 
2, fr. 21 Jordan). It was therefore an old religious centre 
of the Latin League and it is probable, though direct 
proof is lacking, that the foundation of her temple on the 
Aventine, traditionally by Servius Tullius (Livy i. 45. 
2 ff.), was an attempt to transfer the headquarters of 
this cult to Rome, along with, what Livy mentions (ibid. 
3), the headship of the League. See further REX nemo- 
BENSIS, and for the Massiliote and Ephesian connexions 
of the Aventine temple, see artemis. 

That she was largely a goddess of women is shown by 
the processions of women in her honour at Aricia 
(Prop. 2. 32. 9-10; Ov. Fasti 3. 268-9), ^Iso by the 
character of many of the votive offen'ngs there, which 
have clear reference to children and childbirth; see 
further Frazer on Ovid, ibid. 267, Wissowa RK 248. 
That she is a moon-goddess (see Preller-Jordan, Romische 
Mythologies i. 312) is an idea resting on no real evidence 
(cf. JANUS). Warde Fowler (Religious Experience, 235) 
plausibly calls her a ‘wood-spirit’, for certainly she is 
commonly worshipped in wooded places. The central 
idea of her functions would seem to have been fertility, 
especially human, though probably not confined to that; 
for the development of such a deity into one of political 
importance, cf. Juno and Hera. 

At Aricia she was associated with Egeria (q.v.), and 
Virbius, an obscure male deity (Ov. Met. 15. 544; 
Servius on Aen. 7. 84 and 761 ; see hippolytus). Identi- 
fications with foreign deities are common all over the 
West. H.J.R. 

DIATRIBE. For examples of the biarpi^-q in Greek, 
characteristic of the Cynic and Stoic schools, see Epicte- 
tus, TELES. A large number of Roman writers, even 
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when not professed philosophers, imitated the Greek 
ScaTpi^rj. Cato in his speeches resorts to the polemic 
methods of the popular moralists of Greece. In Lucilius 
the employment of diatribist writings is above all literary. 
On the other hand, Varro’s satires are so much akin to 
Menippus’ worlcs that they can be in their general 
features reconstituted thani« to comparison with the 
dialogue of Lucian, another successor of Bion’s disciple. 
Even Cicero in the Ttisculam and Cato Motor presents 
long passages inspired by the opponents of systematic 
philosophy — by Ariston of Chios in particular. From 
this epoch of soul-stirring moral crisis, the popular 
preachers in their harangues to Roman crowds had 
recourse to the arsenal of themes belonging to the dia- 
tribe. Horace mocks them, but he willingly admits that 
his own satires are Bionci sermones; and his independence 
of thought does not debar him from using the same 
weapons. Among his contemporaries one must segregate 
the disciples of Q. Sc.xtius (q.v. 2), founder of a sect wliich 
was rather original in spite of the eclectic character of 
its doctrine. Its ascetic vegetarianism is based, not on 
Pythagorean metaphysical conceptions, but on reasons 
of empirical ethics and hygiene which rest diatribic 
themes on the exercise of the will. Fabianus, an im- 
portant ‘Se.xtian’, had an enormous influence upon the 
schools of rhetoric. 

The elegiac poets and the prose-writers (especially 
Livy) who urge a return to the simplicity of ancient 
times found, like the fabulist Phaedrus, in this tradition, 
rejuvenated in accordance with the Roman spirit, those 
moralizing loci communes which appeared suitable to tlic 
needs of their period. 

Seneca’s works mark the point of departure for a fresh 
evolution, a nco-Stoicism in which, thanks to him, the 
diatribe makes its formal re-entry into philosophy. 
Notwithstanding manifold inconsistencies, Seneca to- 
wards the end of his life becomes more and more faithful 
to the moral principles which he had borrowed from 
Bion and Ariston. If Lucan and Persius return to 
orthodox Stoicism, Juvenal, the last of the great Roman 
satirists, is especially influenced by rUctorcs whose 
diatribist themes he develops at length. 

Among Christian writers I'ertullian shows what profit 
the advocates of the new religion could draw from this 
pagan tradition. 

One sees that the role played by this mo'i'cmcnt of 
ideas was considerable in Roman literature. Its pre- 
dominantly pragmatic and empiric character suited the 
practical spirit of the Latin people and agreed with their 
moralizing purposes. 

It. Heinze, Df Horatio Jllonls Inatatore (1SS9); II. ^^cbcr, Z)r 
Seoerae rooerf rtlcentU Illottto (1895); It. SchQtzc. /utcrinm olo’cas 
(1905): 1 >. Wcndtind, DU hclUmtliich-Tomssclie (1907); U. 

Favez, Seneear ad Helvlam matrem t!e fORJotfld’onf (1918): A. Ulira- 
marc, Ltt Oriclnts de la diatribe romaine (I 9 z 6 ): To- “/“’’dt, 
Tertulliata Ethik (19ZS). A. O. (transl. J. W. D.J 


DICAEARCHUS, a Greek from Mcss.ana, who lived 
most of his life in the Pcloponnesc, especially at Sparta; 
pupil of Aristotle and contcmporaiy of Theophrastus. 
Fragments only survive of his works: 

I. PoLincAi.. (i) Zlioy 'EKKaZos, the first attempt at 
a universal historv of culture, from the Golden Age to 
D.’s time, (ii) 'HoAtreTat {ConUituUons) ol Pcllenc, 
Corinth, Athens, and Sparta, (iii) TpfroMriKoy, _pcv~ 
haps a delineation of a ‘mi-xed’ constitution, containing 
elements of tnonarchv, aristocracs-, and dcrnocrac3-. 
Probablv this and others of D.'s works were in dialo^e 
foJTO. (iv) ’ah'/imoA-dr and //nir.r‘i;yarA-oy, both proh.ably 
in form pnlitie.nl or.itinm. (v) Hcpi roc tr Ihar 

on Alexander’s sacrifice before the battle at t.ic Gmnicus. 

II. Btoctufiiv AND Ltm-vUtv Hisronv. U) on 
the lives and writings of Plato and other phtlosop.iers. 
m IL 'M-:txlov. prohablv a biography and .-.n cxegctical 
ergr.rr.cntarx', (iii) Wotks on Homer, titles unknoe.-n. 


(iv) ’YiioOccrcig ruv ZotfionXcovs teal EvpimSov jivOuiv 
(sec HYroTnr 3 is).(v)/ 7 ./ioyo’tKd 5 vdycoi'u)t’, on competitions 
in music and poetry. The last tlwce works were impor- 
tant sources for later scholars, containing much in- 
formation about Homer and the Dramatists. 

III. Philosophical, (i) 11 . a dialogue on the 

corporeal nature and mortality of the soul, apparently 
consisting of t\yo parts, /Ud^iaKos and KopivOiaKos. 
(ii) n, ijiOopas dvOpuiTTcov, maintaining that man is de- 
stroyed more by man than by natural disasters, (iii) A 
work on future things, title unknown, but apparently not 
identical with (iv) 77 . /lai'ri/fijr. (v) '77 ciV Tpo^ujviou 
KardPaots, ‘Descent into the Trophonian Cave’, includ- 
ing immoralities of priests therein, (vi) Letter (? philo- 
sophical) to Arfsto.vcnus. 

IV. Geoguaphical. 77 ept'o 8 oj yrjj, cartography (and 
description?) of the known world, establishing for 
geographers a main parallel from the Straits of Gibraltar 
to the Himal.ayas; it included perhaps 'Measurements of 
Mountains in Greece’, whose heights D. over-estimated. 

Dicacarchus was a learned, fertile, and remarkably 
versatile author, of an original and genuinely scientific 
turn of mind. He influenced many subsequent writers, 
including Eratosthenes, Cicero, Josephus, and Plutarch. 
Cicero, who admired him greatly (,Att. 2. 2. 6; 13. 31; 
Tttsc. I. 77), took him as the exemplar of the / 5 io? 
TTpaKTtKos, Theophrastus as that of the pios OcwpTjTiKOS. 

FCrll ii. 22511.; GGM i. 97-110, 23S-43. EH' xxv, $46-63. 

E. H. W. 

DICAEOGENES, a tragic poet, probably of the latter 
half of the fifth century n.c., wrote a Medea and a Cyprians 
(Aristotle, Poet, 16, mentions the recognition scene), 

TGF 77 S-&. 


DICASTERIES, At the institution of Athenian demo- 
cracy in the time of Clcisthcnes, the Hcliaca (q.v.) ceased 
to bo a court of appeal and became a court of first resort. 
The date was probably c. 487-.; 86 n.c., when the im- 
portance of the archons was diminished by the substitu- 
tion of sortition for election in their appointment. But 
whatever the occasion of the change, it was only natural 
that the growing democracy should seek more judicial 
power, for os Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 9) obscives, levptos d»’ 
6 Bijjios Trjs tjnjjiov (judicial ballot), Kvpios yiyo'crai ttJs 
ST oXirclay, 

2, It was obviously impossible for the entire Hcliaca 
to sit on every case. Accordingly 6,000 were annually 
selected to serve in panels called dic.asterics. This 
number was chosen because in lire case of vo'/ioi err' 
dt’Spl and ostracism a quorum of 6,000 was required. 
Thus the 6,000 dicasts represented the Athenian people. 
The whole group was sworn annually. 'Phe designation 
of the oath as yXiacrriKoy indicates that it belongs to the 
time of Solon. The oatlt was as follows: 

I «hall vote accordincr to the l.v,« and the decrees of the Athenian 
people and the Council of the luve Hundred, but conceminR tilings 
nbout whicli there are no latvs. I sliall decide to tiie best of tny 
judgement, neitlier with favour nor enmity. 1 shall judge t oneetnir.!; 
those tilings svhich arc at issue and siuli listen impartially to l>oth 
the accusation and the dc.tcncc. 


Phough the oath w.as annual, tlie dic.asts were constantly 
reminded of it by Htitrants. 

3, At first the dic.nsts served wiiliout p.ay. Rcmuncra- 
[ion W.1S first suggested by Aristides, but was carried 
aut by Pericles as a political mnnccuvrc (e. 450 ii.c.). By 
1 convenient legal fiction the reprcstnt.ntvc character of 
the total number of dieasts W2", extended to each sretioa. 
Phus e.ich court was indc,oer,dcnt, and no one could cal! 
it to account. But ti;e didjti rep.'ercntcd airrent public 
spinton, because they svcrc apportioned among the 
demes in earn tribe recording to their n«ml>rr and 
populatinn. .At firxt c-sch section, numbering 5C'2(Bcir.ncr 
zr.d Smith. Ad'~J'i;jtra.’ho c-f JuMe i fJ 7 j=), ? jS ft.), 
not « it co.mmcnly bcHevctJ, star atngr.ird to 2 cuurt 
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for a whole year. For important cases several dicasteries 
could be combined. An even vote was an acquittal, like 
the Scottish verdict ‘not proven’. 

4. At the end of the fifth century there was a change 
in the method of manning the courts. The number of 
jurors was still nominally 6,000. All eligible citizens who 
offered for service were accepted and divided into ten 
sections. The first ten letters designated the sections, 
the next ten marked the courts. On days when court 
sessions were to be held all jurors were summoned. By 
a system of lot each court could be filled. Odd numbers 
— 201 or 401 or SOI — ^were used with the assurance that 
the trial would start with the full number. 

5. A third system of recruiting dicasteries is described 
by Aristotle (At/i. Pol. 60 ff.; cf. H. Hommel, op. cit. 
inf.). The date of its introduction is uncertain, but in all 
likelihood it coincides with the introduction of written 
evidence in 378-377. Under this system it seems certain 
that the same men remained in the same section year 
after year. The annual allotments were confined to new 
applicants. It is difficult to interpret the intricate details 
of the assignments of dicasts to the court in which they 
would sit; its effect was to render impossible the bribery 
of dicasts, which was not unknown in the fifth century. 

6. Each litigant appeared before the dicastery and was 
expected to speak in Ws own behalf, but he could always 
recite a speech written for him by a professional logo- 
graphos. A litigant who was obviously incapable of 
speaking in liis own behalf could obtain a substitute by 
permission of the court. Advocates {aw^yopot) were 
always permitted to speak for a defendant. Until 378 
evidence was presented orally as in modem courts; 
afterwards all evidence was reduced to writing and read 
by the clerk of the court when called for by the speaker. 
The verdict of a court was final, though on rare occasions 
the Ecclesia annulled or quashed a verdict or granted 
a pardon to a condemned defendant. In certain classes 
of cases a successful suit for perjury against a witness 
enabled a litigant to reopen the case. 

7. The dicasts were judges of both law and fact. The 
presiding magistrate’s task was to see that the case came 
to court in proper fashion ; he did not issue an instruction 
to the jury after the hearing of the case. The dicasts 
reached a verdict without the charge of an expert jurist 
or an opportunity of discussing a case in private such 
as modem juries enjoy. Their verdict, reached by a 
majority or equal vote, was a mere affirmation or negation. 
As each court was independent, there were no legal 
precedents. But when a speaker cited parallel cases, they 
unquestionably had some effect on the dicasts. It is 
difficult to believe that 500 or more amateurs could try 
a case fairly. But the Athenians had some advantages; 
they could neither be browbeaten nor bribed, their 
numbers gave them confidence, and the system of 
selecting them made bribery impossible. 

R. J. Bonner, Lmoyert and Litigants in Ancient Athens (U.S.A. 
1927); R. J. Bonner and G. Smith, The Administration of Justice 
from Homer to Aristotle (2 vols.; U.S.A. 1930-8), esp. i. 226 ff., 
67 ff.; J. H. Lipsius, Das attische Recht und Rechtsverfahren 
1905-15); Busolt-Swoboda, Griechische Staatshunde ii (1926), 
1151 ff.; H. Hommel, Heliaea (Philol. Suppl.-Band xix. Heft ii, 
1927); S. Dow, Hesperia 1937, Suppl. i. 198 ff.; id. Harv. Stud. 
1 - 1 ff. R. J. B. 

DICING. Gambling with dice, the American crap 
game, was a popular amusement in Greece; in Rome, 
although nomindly illegal except during the Saturnalia, 
it became a national vice. There were two kinds of dice, 
the four-sided astragalus (Lat. talus) and the six-sided 
cubus (Lat. tessera)', and two, three, or four dice could 
be used. Sometimes tlie best throw was when all the 
dice showed different numbers, but usually the highest 
score was four sixes, Venus, the lowest four aces. Cams. 
The dice were tlirown from a box; loaded dice were not 
unkno'mi. F. A. W. 


DICTA CATONIS (‘Dionysius’, sometimes added to 
Cato’s name, remains a puzzle), the title given to a 
versified handbook of morality, partly pagan, partly 
Christian, which, dating in its original form probably 
from the third century A.D., was widely studied in the 
Middle Ages and translated into many European 
languages. The title ‘Cato’ was perhaps an unknown 
author’s recognition of Cato the Elder as the first moraUst 
of Rome. 

The collection consists of (a) its most important part, 
four books of hexameter Dwt:c/:a (288 lines) ; (b) preceding 
them, 57 breves sententiae in prose; (c) four short prae- 
fationes, that to bk. i being in prose, the rest in hexa- 
meters; (d) 16 additional lines from the Ziirich and 
Verona MSS. of ‘Cato’; (e) 78 single lines [Monosticha), 
besides a considerable number of lines of Catonian 
origin (Baehrens thought 52) in a carmen nionostkhon 
constituting rules for life, Praecepta Vivendi. Baehrens 
accepted the ascription of the Praecepta to Columbanus, 
but its affiliation is rather with a poem ascribed by 
Diimmler to Alcuin (205 lines published by Diimmler, 
MGH, Poet. lat. aevi Carolini i. 275, 1880). This 
ascription Boas supports with proofs in Alcuin und Cato 
(1937). reprinting Diimmler’s text with marginal notes 
to indicate borrowings from Disticha and Monosticha. 
Alcuin, he believes, used, not the medieval vulgate of 
‘Cato’, but a manuscript of the same family as the 
Veronese fragment. 

The collection has bequeathed many debatable ques- 
tions,' e.g. which are the oldest parts, the prose or the 
verse ? whether or not there once existed a larger Corpus 
Catonianumi how much is pre-Christian? what altera- 
tions were made by a Carolingian recension? 

The maxims, not without worldly cunning and selfish- 
ness, inculcate on the whole a homely morality: they 
represent, as proverbs do, the experience of the past, 
traceable sometimes to Greece, though occasionally the 
influence of Horace or Ovid appears. The final couplet 
of the Disticha (4. 49) emphasizes the terseness aimed at. 

Text: Baehrens, PLM iii. 214-42 (1881); G. Ndmethy (1895); 
■with translation, J. W. and A. M. Duff, Min. Latin Poets (Loeb, 
1934). For language, metre, and survival among European peoples, 
F. Skutsch, PW V (1905), 358 ff. A series of articles by M. Boas 
deal with the MSS. and relevant questions: e.g. Rh. Mus. Ixvii 
(1912); Mnemos. xliii (1915), xliv (1916); RIi. Mia. Ixxii (1917); 
Philol. Ixxiv N.F. xxviii (1917), Ixxv N.F. xxix (1918), Ixxxiii N.F. 
xxxvii (1926); Die Epistola Catonis (Akad. Amsterd., 1934); Alcuin 
und Cato (1937). J. W. D. 

DICTATOR. The dictatorship, which is found as a 
permanent office in other Latin States, was added to the 
Roman constitution soon after the expulsion of the kings 
to provide a temporary, extraordinary magistracy in 
military — and later domestic — crises, rei gerundae causa. 
Any connexion with Etruscan or Oscan magistracies is 
obscure (see meddix). Originally a major colleague of 
the consuls, kno-wn as praetor maximus, the dictator soon 
became completely independent, holding undivided 
authority of military character, not subject to veto or 
appeal, both abroad and at Rome. Twenty-four lictors 
indicated his quasi-regal power, wliich, however, was 
rather a concentration of the consular authority than a 
limited revival of the Idngship. The dictator was not 
elected by the people, but nominated by a consul on the 
Senate’s proposal. A /ex curiata confirmed the nomina- 
tion. After 361 B.C. consulares were normally selected, 
earlier the ‘best man’ was chosen. The dictator (who 
was also kno'wn as magister populi, master of the infantry) 
immediately appointed a magister equitum _(q.v.) as his 
subordinate. Other magistrates remained in office but 
were subject to the dictator, who held his post for six 
months at most, but usually retired earlier, as soon as 
his particular task was done. This time limit rendered 
the dictatorship comparatively useless outside Italy, and 
its importance declined in the third century. Dictators 
were increasingly employed for minor purposes — hold- 
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inR elections or celcbratinR festivals or fixing the 'sacred 

nail’, etc. — and pop :’ -'r."!- -. * icccssful, was 

able by 300 B.C. to ■ ; : ' . ,■ to provocatio 

(q.v.). Despite a revival during the invasion of Hannibal 
it was never again employed for its original purpose after 
216 B.C., perhaps because of senatorial jealousy of 
independent authorities. After 20Z b.c. even the dictators 
with limited competence were no more appointed. Later 
dictatorships {see sulla, caesab) differed widely from the 
original in scope and purpose. 

Ancient sources: Livj- bks. 1-25 nnd Dion. Hal. passim; Polybius 
etc. Modern views: Licbcnam, 'Dictator' in PW v, with Westcr- 
meyer, 'Alagistcr Equitum’, ibid, suppl. (lists); Mommsen, /tom. 
Slaattr, ii. 141 ff.; K. J. Bcloch, /tom. Gcscli. 75 il.; A. Rosenberg. 
Stoat tier alten ItaliUcr (1913), 89 £f.; E. Meyer, /T/cinc Sekrijtcn 
(J924), ii. 272. A. N. S.-W. 

DICTIO DOTIS, see MAimiAGE, law of, para. 8. 

DICTYNNA, sec BRITOMAHTIS. 


DICTYS CRETENSIS, a Cretan of Cnossos, com- 
panion of Idomencus at Troy, and reputed author of a 
'I’rojan War diary, actually composed perhaps in the 
second or third century A.d. {PTcb. ii. 268). This work, 
supposedly discovered during Nero’s reign, was trans- 
lated into Latin prose by L. Septimius (fourth c.?) and 
with Dares (q.v.) formed the chief source drawn upon 
by medieval writers on the Troy-saga. 

Tcit: F. Mcistcr (Teubner, 1872) G. C. W. 


DIDACTIC POETRY, GREEK, includes under one 
name many works which have little in common, c.vcept 
that their subject-matter is not love or war but science, 
philosophy, or some art or craft. The Greeks themselves 
hardly regarded it as a separate genre, but classed it 
under the general head of caTj. In the earliest times we 
can perhaps discern two main roots from \yhich it 
sprang. On the one hand, there is an interest in myth 
and genealogy, and here we see its relation to hymn and 
epic; on the other, a natural desire to accumulate and 
hand on a store of recorded experience, whether in the 
practical or moral sphere, enriched with proverb and 
fable, and in this way akin to the utterance of oracles and 
seers. That such subjects should be expressed in hexa- 
meter verse is natural to an age in which literature is to 
be handed dotvn in the memory and published by recita- 
tion. Both these strains can be traced in our earliest 
surviving poems, which come not from Ionia but from 
mainland Greece, and arc grouped round the name of 
Hesiod. We can distinguish somewhat sharply between 
the guide to right conduct both with heart and hand, 
called Works and Days, and the Theosony with other 
Works now lost (such as the Elioiai, a catalofmc of the 
heroines from whom noble families claimed their descent) 
— the former a moving personal appeal aiming at right 
action, which has been compared not unprofitably with 
Horace’s Epistles and the prophecies of the Old Fc^a- 
ment; tlic latter mere versified cosmogony and mytho- 
log)', aiming at right information, and much rnorc ob- 
viously infiuenced by Ilomer. Later work of the same 
sdiool, now lost, included the proverbial philosophy of 
the Sentmtiae Chironis, and poems on astronomy— an 
easy extension from the agriculture of the Ivorks and 
perhaps geography. In the seventh and sixth ccntuncs 
the purclv moral clement in Hesiod is continued in the 
work of l’hocylidc.s of Miletus; but hcnccfonvard it was 
to be cxtircssed rather in the elegiac and iambic poets, 
whom we do not regard .as didactic in the strict sense 
of Uie word, and Liter in the prose diatn.ic. Fhc reiunoii. 
movements of the time found uiter.uicc in tJie oracles sr.tl 
Thto-nr.y of Epimenides, and in the early vcrfe-hicratute 
of Orphism, But the most remanablc txov.e^nng of 
didactic poetry is to be seen in the v.-or^ o. the great 
philosophers of the Ionian schooL It might be tuought 


that the growth of speculation would have led merely to 
tlic development of a simple prose style adequate to 
express its results witli lucidity, for science is concerned 
with thoughts, poetry with feelings; but the passion.ate 
personal conviction of tlie early thinkers raised their 
subject to a level apt for poetical expression, and both 
in their interest in cosmogony and in their desire to make 
converts to right thinking they arc the direct heirs of 
Hesiod. Add to tliis that the first philosophical poet, 
Xenophanes of Colophon, was already a poet in other 
metres, and we sec why no effort was made before about 
500 B.C. (Heraclitus) to exploit the latent resources of 
prose. But for his example, it is hard to think that lus 
younger contemporary, Parmenides of EIca, would have 
chosen to write in verse, for his style is crabbed and Ills 
car faulty. In Empedocles of Acragas, on tlic other 
hand, great intellectual force is allied with burning con- 
viction, command of language, and an imagination both 
powerful and lively; and though Aristotle denies him the 
name of poet, the fragments of his works On Nature 
{IJcpl ^tvcrccjs) and Piirifications {KaOap/ioi) incline us to 
regard him as one of the outstanding figures in Greek 
literature. Didactic poetry was never to achieve such 
heights again. 

In fifth-century Athens the writing of didactic, ns of 
epic, poetry was not in fashion; but in Alexandrian 
times, when systematization of knowledge was in vogue 
and increased attention was paid to the works of Hesiod, 
there arose a most flourishing school. The Greeks had 
always regarded edification as a poet’s legitimate aim; 
and they attached great importance to literary form, even 
in subjects so unpromi.sing as veterinary science. In this 
period they derived a pleasure which we cannot always 
share from the perusal of worlis in which mere technical 
details were expounded in flowing Homeric verse — 
pleasure seemingly enhanced if the author, a mere 'mct.a- 
phrast’, had no personal knoiylcdgc of his theme, but 
was known to be simply versifying an accepted prose 
treatise on the subject. \Vc may leave on one side poems 
on local history and antiquities, for they partake to a 
certain extent of tlic nature of epic or hymn and arc not 
always written in hexameters, and may concentrate on 
didactic poets in tlie narrow sense. Of these the first, 
at the end of the fourth century, is Mcnecrates of 
Ephesus, who wrote a poem now lost on husbandry 
{“Epya), inspired no doubt by the Works and Days. It 
was lus pupil, Arntus of Soli in Cilicia, whose Phacno- 
mena, a transposition into hc,xamctcrs of the prose 
treatise of Eudoxus on the constellations, achieved a 
popularity truly phenomenal, and with its free adapmtion 
of epic language set the fashion for all succeeding work 
of the same kind. His follower, Nicander of Colophon, 
shows the style at its most unreadable to our taste, for in 
his pocm.s on snakes (Gijpiaxd) and antidotes for snake- 
bite (/lAc^iddp/iax'o)— others on agriculture and bee- 
keeping are lost— outlandish subjects arc allied with a 
love of rare and uncouth words. But the fasliion had 
come to stay. The favourite tiicmes ivcre medicine 
(including the magical properties of precious stones), 
astronomy, and geography. Thus wc hear of the P'natno^ 
mer.a and Choroy.raphy of Alexander of Epliesus in the 
Ciceronian age; of the Stylus of Italy ('IrcuXtKa. Oedpara) 
nnd the Mrro.Iiraord (posiibly on nic!hfx5.s of painless 
suicide) of lIcHodoms of Athens in the first centuD' 
n.c. or A.D.; the simidote described by Andromachu* of 
Crete, Nero’s physician, in 174 clegi.ac venses; the 
’Ir.rptKa in 42 lioo'xs of Alarcellus of Side under M.arais 
.Aurelius; and verj* many more, which arc mere n.a;nes to 
us. Only four suniving works are of any importance. 
The 'AnoreXiopnirs ascribed to M.inetho, v.liic/i were 
given their prcicnt fomi perhapi in the fourth century 
A.tJ. but ir.corf'orate csr'icr materis!, arc of asme sali/e 
to the student of ancient attrology. TheL-ng gt.->gr3,nluca! 
poem { 0 'fxvpiyr,s rrynjyn'O'ir) of Dionju-.uj Fcric'f.'stcs 
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in the reign of Hadrian (he also wrote a AiOiKa, on 
precious stones) is enlivened with descriptions, though 
its aim is the purely practical one of imparting instruction; 
and it enjoyed very great popularity down to Byzantine 
times. The five books on fishing (!( 4 AteimKd) and four 
on hunting (KtnrqyrjTiKd) under Oppian’s name, written 
by two different poets living under Marcus Aurelius and 
Caracalla, are the most readable productions of this later 
school, for in them the technical theme is diversified with 
epic colouring, with similes, moral reflections, and pic- 
turesque detail, and the intent is purely to give pleasure. 
These are the last real fruit of the didactic tradition in 
Greek poetry, for hencefoiw'ard the practical intention 
already noticed in Dionysius holds the field, and if 
information is expressed in verse, it is to make it more 
easily got by heart at school. R. A. B. M. 

DIDACTIC POETRY, LATIN, as was to be expected, 
is strongly influenced by Greek, and most of the Roman 
writers are translating or adapting Greek models. But 
at Rome the tradition produces poetry which is often of 
higher quality, and sometimes in tlie very first rank, 
partly because the authors usually convey more of a 
personal interest in their subject, partly because they are 
better poets. In the early period of Latin literature it is 
doubtful how far one can speak of didactic poetry. The 
Hedyphagetica of Ennius, a rendering of Archestratus’ 
Greek work on gastronomy, seems from the surviving 
fragment more akin to satire ; and of a remarkable series 
of poems in various metres on criticism and literary history 
— Accius’ Didascalica, and the work of Porcius Licinus 
and Volcacius Sedi^tus — ^we know too little to speak 
with certainty. The same is true of Q. Valerius Soranus, 
the friend of Cicero ; and even the latest of these poems 
on literary themes, Horace’s Ars Poetica, has more the 
character of an epistle or sermo than of didactic poetry 
properly so called. It is in the Ciceronian age that the 
Greek tradition begins to bear full fruit at Rome. There 
is first the example of Empedocles. The translation of 
his work by a certain Sailustius is knorvn only from an 
unfavourable judgement in one of Cicero’s letters and 
the contemporary De Rerum Natura of Egnatius from two 
brief fragments. But it was Empedocles who inspired 
Lucretius to express his passionate conviction of the 
truth of Epicurean philosophy in a long hexameter poem, 
as he acknowledges in one of the noblest tributes ever 
paid by one great poet to another; and the genius, the 
power, and originality of the result enabled Latin 
didactic poetry in the next generation to achieve a 
masterpiece which the Alexandrian school by itself would 
have been powerless to beget. For the other great 
influence in the last century of the Republic is that of 
Aratus and his followers. Aratus’ Phaenomena enjoyed in 
Roman literary circles the same inexplicable popularity 
as among the Greeks, and Cicero’s Prognostica, an 
adaptation of it made by him in early youth, is the first 
of a series of similar enterprises spread over four and a 
half centuries; also the most important, for it had 
considerable influence on both Lucretius and Virgil. 
The Chorography of P. Varro (q.v. 3) Atacinus, perhaps 
based on Alexander of Ephesus, and the Theriaca and 
Omithogonia of Aemilius Macer (q.v. 2), who no doubt 
followed Nicander, seem to have been little more than 
attempts to naturalize the Alexandrian didactic poem in 
Roman dress. It is far otherwise with Virgil’s Georgies. 
It is fashionable to regard these as a didactic poem on 
husbandry, and indeed the title — already used by 
Nicander — and the author’s claim to be the Roman 
Hesiod, lend colour to this view. But their didactic 
element is in a sense accidental; they are something 
absolutely new in the beauty and splendour of their 
language and the masterly variety of fficir construction, 
and their real subject is not farming, but Rome and Italy 
and nature and the life of man. 


The subsequent popularity of didactic poetry on many 
trifling subjects we know from Ovid’s reference in' 
Tristia 2. 471-92. His own position is peculiar. The 
Halieutica (if it be his) is on traditional lines, and so was 
perhaps his lost Phaenomena-, but the Medicamina faciei 
femineae and the Ars Amatoria, with its palinode the 
Remedia Amoris, are rather parodies of the genre, 
brilliantly adapted as befits the theme to elegiac verse. 
His contemporary Grattius (q.v.) in the Cynegetica, 
presumably adapted from a Greek source but enlivened 
by a genuine feeling for the subject, shows that tmder the 
inspiration of the Georgies even a writer not of the first 
rank could produce work that can be read with pleasure; 
and we should feel the same of the remarkable Astrono- 
miea of Manilius, were it not for the obscurity of his 
distasteful theme. The undying popularity of Aratus 
appears from the new rendering of the Phaenomena by 
Germanicus Caesar, under Tiberius; its success, from 
the body of scholia that was later to gather roimd it 
But didactic poetry was never again to be written by 
men of real poetic talent; and though under the Julio- 
Claudian Principate an unknown author was provoked 
by the example of Lucretius to write a crabbed poem on 
Mt. Aetna, later ascribed to Virgil, though Columella, 
the writer on agriculture, accepting the challenge thrown 
out in the Georgies, clothed his tenth book (on gardening) 
in competent hexameters, the old tradition was played 
out. Nemesian’s (q.v.) fragmentary poem on hunting, 
written late in the third centuiy, is its last manifestation. 
Already, towards the end of the second, a new type shows 
itself, in which the desire to impart information is 
eveinrthing, the poetry notliing: the voluminous works 
on grammar and metres of the skilful versifier Teren- 
tianus Maurus and the jejune collection of medical pre- 
scriptions by Q. Serenus seem — ^like the anonymous 
Carmen de figuris and Carmen de ponderihus et mensuris 
(qq.v.) of two centuries later — almost to announce the 
onset of the Middle Ages. The same love of instruction 
causes one more lengthy adaptation of Aratus in the 
second half of the fourth cenUuy by Avienus (q.v.), 
whose Ora maritima (written in iambics) is not without 
its value; and Dionysius Periegetes is translated by the 
same Avienus, and in the sixth century by Priscian, no 
doubt for use in schools. The Latin didactic poem serves 
henceforth for schoolbooks, or for Christian polemic and 
edification. R. A. B. M. 

DIDASCALIA. The word means primarily the ‘teach- 
ing’ of a play or dithyramb to the chorus which was to 
perform it by a poet or the professional trainer employed, 
and then, more generally, the production of the play or 
dithyramb. (In Plutarch and other late 'WTiters the term 
may also be applied to the group of plays performed.) 
In the plural /diSao-KoAiat refers to the records of per- 
formances, including the names of victorious tribes, 
ehorcgi, poets, actors, and flute-players for each year, 
and of the plays performed at the Dionysiac festivals; 
Aristotle’s lost works included one book entitled AeSa- 
aKoAtai- and one book of Nikoi AiovvaiaKoi dcrriKai uai 
A 7 }vaiKaL These must have been completed from the 
official records; it is not known whether these were 
engraved on stone from the first or not; but it is generally 
agreed that the inscriptions, of which large fragments 
remain (JG ip. 2318-25, with some other scraps), and 
which were probably engraved in the third century or late 
fourth century B.C., were based on the work of Aristotle 
so far as this went, and brought up to date afterwards; 
and that Aristotle was also the source from which 
Alexandrian and otlier scholars (including the authors of 
the Arguments to the plays in our manuscripts) must have 
drawn; it is not known how far his researches went 
beyond the official records, nor in w'hat year his record 
began. The inscription numbered IG iP. 2318 probably 
carried the record back to 502 B.C. or a few years earlier, 
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and 13 generally thought to correspond to Aristotle’s 
Ntxat; the other inscriptions arc likely to have drawn 
upon his AiSacKoXtai. 

See E. Reisch in PW v. i (1903), c.v. ‘Ditlnsfcnliai’; A. Wilhelm, 
Vrhunden dramatischen Aujfuhnm^en in Athen (1906); E. Capps, 
Introduction of Comedy into the City Dionysin (1903), and arts, in 
AJPhil. jnc and xxi, AjArcii. for 1900, and Iletperia xii. i (1943); 
A. E. Hnigh, Attic Theatre*, ch. 2 and Appendix B (1907): G. 
Jachmann, De Aristotelis didaicaliis (1909), A. \V. P.-C. 

DIDASCALIAE at Rome. Plautus’ StieJius and Pseudo- 
Itts (in A), Terence's plays and Donatus’ commentary 
thereon are prefaced by brief remarks concerning first 
performance, games at which performed, presiding 
magistrates, producer, composer and type of music, 
Greek original, order of play in author’s works, consuls 
of tlie year, etc. They were often incomplete; var>’ing 
in difierent manuscripts; source unknown; nevertheless 
of fundamental importance. 

See Schanz-Hosius, Getch. rCm. Lit. i‘ (1927), 105. W. B. 

DIDIUS (i), Titus, an Optimate and the first mem- 
ber of his family to reach the consulship (98 b.c.). As 
tribunus plcbis (103) he was driven from the tribunal by 
his colleague Norbanus, during the trial of Q. Caepio 
(q.v. i). He was praetor (loi) and defeated the Scordisci 
in 100 in Macedonia. Later, as proconsul in Spain, he 
cut to pieces nearly 20,000 of the Vaccaci, was saluted 
imperator, and triumphed (in 93). As consul, with Q. 
Metellus Nepos, he passed the famous Lex Caccilia Didia, 
forbidding 'tacking’ and imposing an interval of three 
ttttndinac between the promulgation of a law and voting 
on it. He fell in the Social War (89). 

For his tribunate, see J. Lengle, Hermes 1931. M. II. 

DIDIUS (2) JULIANUS, Marcus, a rich senator, was 
chosen by Ute praetorians after a mock auction of the 
Empire to succeed Pertinax, in preference to tlic latter’s 
father-in-law Flavius Sulpicianus. His election was no 
less unpopular with tlie populace (see PESCRNTtiUS nicer) 
than with the army, and at Camuntum the legions pro- 
claimed Septimius Severus emperor. Julianus attempted 
negotiations, but liis fate was sealed when Severus bought 
the support of the praetorians. Upon their direction tlie 
Senate deposed Julianus, who was murdered in his 
deserted palace on i June a.d. 193. 

Hcroclian 2. 6-13; Dio Cassius bk. 73; S.Il.A.; Parker, IJownn 
B’orM, s6-6o. H. M. D. P. 


DIDIUS, sec also callus ( 6 ). 

DIDO, legendary daughter of a king of Tyre, known by 
Virgil as Qclus; she is said to have had the name of 
Elissa at Tyre, and to have been called Dido (? 'The 
Wanderer’) at Carthage. Her husband, called Sychacus 
by Virgil, was murdered by her brother Pygmalion, now 
king of Tyre, and Dido, escaping with some follower 
to Libya, there founded Carthage. At this point legends 
diverge. 'Ilic older story, narrated by Timacus, was that 
in order to escape marriage with the king of Libya 
(larbas in Virgil) Dido built a psTc as though for an 
oficring and leapt into the flames. The Rom.an fomi of 
the story, which gained currency at the time of the Punic 
Wars and was probably followed by Naevius and Ennius, 
brought Aeneas to Carthage, but Varro, who adopts it, 
makes Dido’s sister Anna, not Dido herself, pensh for 
love of Aeneas. The story contained in the first and 
fpunh books of the Aetteid may have been invented by 
Virgil himself. Aeneas, shipwrecked on the coast ot 
Lihvn, IS brouftht bv Venus to ib*c palace and entertnined 
by Dido, who falls in love with him. After a while 
Aeneas departs, w.amed by Mercurius to k.ivc Oirtliagc 
tmd pursue his destiny, end Dido f 

pyre. Ovid in Hetoides 7 presenw Dido » hmeataUon 


in a rhetorical form. Modem sentiment has reviled 
Aeneas’ treatment of Dido, but his desertion of her in 
obedience to divine command is an essential clement in 
lus ’piety’ {see aekeas 1). 

For the sources see A. S. Pease, Vergil, Aen. 4. 14 ff. C, B. 

DIDYMA, also called Branchidac, scat of an oracle of 
Apollo, eleven miles from Miletus. Before the Persian 
wars Didyma was governed by tlie hieratic family of the 
Branchidac, who traced their descent from the hero 
Branchus. The Persians burned the temple in 494. 
After Alc.xander’s conquest of Miletus in 334 the cult 
was reorganized. The Milesians built for it the largest 
temple of the Greek world. The cult was thenceforth 
administered directly by the city; the prophet was elected 
annually and assisted by trvo treasurers {rafitai) and an 
executive board {KoapLoi), A prophetess, as at Delphi, 
was the mouthpiece of the god. An annual agonistic 
festival, the Didymeia, was made pan-Hellenic early in 
the second century d.c. 

Ancient sources: (a) Milesinn inscriptions relating to Dldjtna 
are scattered through many publications; sec especially B. Hnus- 
soullier, Rev. PAi 7 . from 1895 to 1926; Th. WiCRand, Alilet: Ergeb- 
nitre der Ausgrabungen (1899- ); a number of the more important 
are included in DittenberEcr, SJG and OGl. (fc) Valuable literary 
sources are Hdt. 1. 157 f.; 5. 19; Conon, Norr. 33, 44; Iambi. De 
Myst, 3. 11 : Pausanias and Strabo, passim. Modem literature: 
11 . Gcizer, De Branchidis (1869); B. Haussoullier, Aiilet et le Didy- 
meion (1902); H. Knackfuss, Didymat Die Basibeschreibung (1939). 

J. E. F. 

DIDYMUS (i) (c. 80-10 D.c.) belonged to the school 
founded at Alexandria by Aristarchus (q.v. 2) and himself 
taught there. A scholar of immense learning and industry 
(cf. lus nicknames XaXK^terepos and Bi^XtoMOas, the 
latter because of occasional self-contradictions due to his 
iiaving forgotten what he had said in earlier books), he 
is said to have written 3,500 or 4,000 works. Ilis im- 
portance for literary history consists primarily in his 
careful compilations of the critic,il and cxegctical work 
of earlier scholars. He was not an original researcher, 
but rather 0 discriminating variorum editor and a 
scrupulous transmitter of learning that might otherwise 
have been lost. 

Works; j. He sought to reconstitute lost recensions 
by Aristarchus of the I lomcric text by the comparison of 
copies and by the examination of A.’s commentaries and 
special treatises. His results were much used by the 
scholiasts. 2. Commentaries, with abund.mt mythologi- 
cal, gcogr.sphicaI, historical, and biographic.nl information, 
on Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, Bacchylides, Chocrilus, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Ion, Euripides, Achacus, Cratinus, 
Aristophanes, Phrjmichus, Eupolis, Menander, Tliuc)'- 
dides. Antiphon, Isaeus, Isocrates, Aeschines, Demos- 
thenes, Hyperides, Dinarchus. hluch of the oldest 
scholia to Pindar, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes 
is ultimately derived from D. A papyrus fragment of 
his commentary on Dcmostlicnes’ Philippics illustrates 
well his compikntory method. 3. J..cxicography; /Icfeir 
rpayiKat and /Icfets' noiptKal. These collections fonned 
a valuable source for .scholiasts and lexicographers, e.g. 
Hcsj'chius. On Corrupt Expressions, On Expressions of 
Doubtful Meaning, Metaphorical Expressions, On Proverbs, 
a chief source of the extant works of the Parorttuopraphi 
(q.v.). 4. Grammar: On Orthography, On Analogy among 
the iiomans. On Infiesdons. 5. Literature and ant iquities : 
On Lyric Poets, Ecvt] Icrsopia (on myths and legends), 
itiiscellany {Eiiipitera avu-noausKd), On the Axenes of 
Solon, works on the deatii of Aeneas, the birthplace of 
Homer, etc., and a polemic agai.ns: Cic. Rep., v.Iudi w« 
answered by Suetonius. 

';,X.Sci-.n»<it,t>:d)-mi CKsUerterl Alese^-Ju--! frsmmts 

(lS 54 >: A- /tririJTih 

II.. OWU V. W, Bdtiihin, JJ. a* 
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DIDYMUS (2), Claudius, the Younger (ist c. a.d.), an 
Atticist lexicographer, wrote on^the incorrect diction of 
Thucydides (flepl rwv ■^fiapTTjp.ivaiv Trapa rrjV avaXoyiav 
OovKvStSj]), abridged the Attic lexicon of Heracleon of 
Ephesus, and wrote, a monograph comparing Latin with 
Greek. P. B. R. F. 

DIEKPLUS (SieKJrAot;?), a naval manoeuvre which the 
Greeks apparently borrowed from the Phoenicians in 
the Persian Wars. The ships of one line, feinting to 
ram the galleys of the opposing line, swept between 
them {hieKTT^evaavres), damaging their oars or rudder- 
oar, and circled about to strike the helpless craft in the 
rear. To prevent this, a fleet was drawn up in two lines, 
either in file, as at Artemisium (U. Wilcken, Hermes 
1906, pp. 103 ff.), or in staggered formation, as at 
Arginusae (Xen. Hell. 1. 6. 29). With the heavier ships 
of Hellenistic times, the insertion of lembi in the lines 
(Polyb. 16. 4. 8 ff.), and the Roman reliance on boarding 
(ibid. 1. 22-3, 51), the diekplus lost importance. C. G. S. 

DOES FASTI, NEFASTI. On the Roman calendar 
(see calendars) certain days were marked F, meaning fas 
or fastus, literally ‘days of speaking’, when the formal 
words necessary to transact legal business might be 
spoken, i.e. the courts were open and the day was not a 
festival. Others were N(efasti), when for one reason or 
another legal business might not be done (properly 
speaking, it was not impossible, but to do it was a 
uitiuni and must be expiated by a sacrifice). See Varro, 
Ling. 6. 29 ff. for other classes of days : C(omitialis), when 
public assemblies might be held; EN(dotercisus) or 
intercistis, lawful during the pause in the middle of the 
sacrificial ritual; Q(uando) ST(ercus) D(elatum) F(as), 
IS June, when the shrine of Vesta (q.v.) was cleansed; 
Q(uando) R(ex) C(omitiauit) F(as), 24 March, 24 May, 
when the rex (q.v.) sacrorum had certain formal duties. 
On existing calendars, the sign N*, probably nef as, feriae 
publicae, is used somewhat erratically for many of the 
dies nefasti. Dies religiosi are any days, whether nefasti or 
not, supposed to be unlucky, e.g. the anniversary of 
Cannae. H. J. R. 

DEESPITER, by-form of luppiter (see jupiter), e.g. 
Horace, Carm. 3. 2. 29. 

DIETETICS was originally the regulation of life for 
those who were training for the games, and this type of 
dietetics was practised as long as games were held. In 
the fifth century Herodicus of Selymbria, Plato says 
(Resp. 406 a), tried to heal the sick by prescribing a certain 
regimen; from tlien on dietetics became an established 
means of treating patients, like surgery or pharma- 
cology. 

Still more important than dietetics for athletes and 
the sick was that for the healthy as advocated by 
Greek physicians. If diseases due to a disturbance of the 
bodily balance can be healed by diet, it must be likewise 
possible to prevent diseases by a diet which preserves 
this balance undisturbed. Such prevention is the more 
necessary since the bodily balance is constantly changed 
by whatever a person does, eats, or drinks, by exercises 
and the seasons ; it must be constantly restored so as to 
avoid the danger of falling into disease at almost any 
moment. The healthy no less than the sick, it was there- 
fore claimed, should fall under the permanent supervision 
of the physician. 

_For their dietetic rules the physicians determined with 
minute accuracy the quality of all factors influencing the 
body from without or within. They regulated with great 
care every detail of life according to the necessities of 
health alone, and without paying any attention to the 
demands of business activities, politics, or normal life. 
They admitted that the poor had to content themselves 


with what was possible for them, but wanted the rich, 
who alone had the means of living a healthy life, to do 
so, even if it meant giving up everything else. Strange 
as it seems, people accepted this medical philosophy, 
believing as they did that health is the greatest blessing in 
this life of uncertainty and change. Such ideas became 
the more plausible, at least for the upper classes who 
were not restrained by any considerations of occupation, 
especially since political independence was gradually 
destroyed in the city-states. Yet even among the poor 
dietetic measures in as far as they could be applied were 
very common. 

'There can be no doubt that the demand of physicians 
on the healthy was responsible for much nervousness. 
People became too conscious of their bodies; besides, 
they were unable to endure sudden and unforeseen 
changes, and in addition tended to remain aloof from all 
useful activity, a consequence deplored by philosophers 
and statesmen. Yet it was not until Greek medicine was 
transmitted to the Romans that a certain change took 
place. The Romans insisted that the healthy man could 
do whatever he pleased, for otherwise he could not fulfil 
his duties as a citizen ; dietetics they thought only good 
for weaklings and scholars. In the Roman Empire, how- 
ever, even this opposition was overcome. With the rise 
of autocratic government and the beginning of the 
archaistic movement the Greek conception won the day 
and its reign was uncontested until the heathen ideal of 
bodily health vanished before the new God. 

Ancient Sources: Hippocrates, Utpl Stalrns iyieivijsi Uepl 
Siamjy bks. 1-4; Galen, 'Yyiovor, bks. 1-6; Pliilostratus, Ilepi 
yvuvaoriidjs. 

Modern Literature: general, L. Edelstcin, Die Antike (1931). 
Relation to gymnastics, L. Englert, Studien z. Gesch. d. Med. (1929). 
Medical content, J. Marcuse, Diatelik im Alterthum (1899). 

L. E. 

DIEUCHIDAS of Megara (4th c. b.c.) wrote annals of 
Megara (MeyapiKo), and ascribed the recension of Homer 
to Solon. 

FHG W. 388. 

DIFFARREATIO, see marriage, law of, para. 9. 


DIFFERENTIAE, distinctions between words of 
similar form (ora, hora) or meaning (metus, timor, pavor) 
formulated by rhetoricians and grammarians as an aid to 
correct diction. The earliest Latin examples are in the Ad 
Herennium and Varro’s De Ling. Lat. Many differentiae 
were discussed by miscellanists (Suetonius in his Praia, 
Aulus Gellius), by lexicographers (Verrius Flaccus, 
Nonius especially in bk. 5), and by grammarians. 
Anonymous lists compiled from various sources were 
sometimes attributed to great names (Diff. Catonis, etc.) 
and many items were incorporated in glossaries. Many 
differentiae, however, do not correspond with the actual 
usage of Latin authors. 

G. Goetz, art. ‘Differentiae’ in FIT: Schanz-Hosius, § 1121. 

J. F.M. 

DIGAMMA, see ALPHABET. 


DIGESTA, a title applied by the classical jurisprudence 
to systematic, comprehensive treatises on the law as a 
whole, and by Justinian to the main part of his codifica- 
tion, published after the first Codex and Institutiones. 
An alternative name for this part of Justinian’s work was 
Pandectae, a counterpart of Greek origin to the Latin 
name formed from digerere. By the constitution of iS 
December 530, beginning with the words ‘Deo auctorc’, 
the Emperor initiated the work by giving instructions to 
his minister of justice Tribonianus (q.v.) for its composi- 
tion by the collection of passages from the works_ of 
classical jurists. Precisely three years later the collection 
■was published by the Constitution ‘Tanta’, which con- 
tains precious indications on the origin and formation of 
the work, but nothing on the method by which the 
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editorial commission (five professors and elev’en advocates 
under the presidency of Tribonian) accomplished their 
task. The Digesta came into force on 30 December 533. 
They contain excerpts from works of jurists of more than 
three centuries; the earliest are C. Mucius Scaevola and 
Labco, the latest Modcstinus, Hermogenianus, and 
Charisius. Justinian records that two thousand books 
with three millions of lines were read by the compilers 
for this purpose, but only a nventieth, 150,000 lines, 
were selected. A not quite accurate list of authors and 
works excerpted (Index Florentinus) is annexed to the 
best manuscript of the Digest, prcscr\’ed at Florence. 
The collection is divided into fifty books, the books into 
titles with headings taken chiefly from the praetorian 
edict. Each fragment has an inscriptio indicating its 
author and the work from which it is taken. The order 
of boolts and titles follows generally that of the commen- 
taries on the edict. 

It was certainly a strange idea of the Emperor or his 
counsellors to construct a code of existing law by com- 
piling passages written three to five centuries before, and 
presenting them as his own opinion (const. ‘Omnem’ 6: 
‘omnia nostra facimus’). The compilers, moreover, did 
not restrict themselves to collecting legal rules and formu- 
lations of a general character: they copied passages with 
historical reminiscences, etymological observations, 
quotations taken from Homer, polemics and divergent 
opinions, precious of course from a historical point of 
view, but superfluous and embarrassing in a work which 
according to a strict order of Justinian should have been 
a codification, since the jurists' opinions were to be 
considered as substantive and valid law. The task of the 
compilers was very difficult; the mosaic compilation of 
more than 9,000 fragments could not produce a perfect 
result; repetitions and contradictions were unavoidable 
(though strictly forbidden by Justinian) in such an 
enormous work, completed in less than three years. 
Another reason for the insufficiency of the work was the 
order of the Emperor that the compilers might alter and 
reform everything that seemed to them ‘supcruacuum, 
impcrfectum ucl minus idoneum’ (const. *'1 anta' 10). 
Such alterations, accomplished in jhc cjassicnl texts by 
omissions, additions, or substitutions in a very large 
measure, are called ‘interpolations’ (‘cmblcmata_ Tri- 
boninni’). They concern partly institutions of civil law 
or procedure obsolete in Justinian's times, as abolished 
by law or custom (e.g. mancipatio, in itne ccssio, res man- 
dpi, dotis dictio, fiduda, cognitor, vindex, vadintonium, 
and some more). Mention of all these antiquated matters 
was suppressed and replaced by modem expressions. 
The tendency to restrict the classical texts had the effect 
that several passages were often fused into one fragment, 
longer argumentations were omitted or shortened so ns 
to produce not infrequently an unintelligible or chaotic 
text. On the other hand, superfluous additions were 
made in explanation of a word or a rule. But a great 
number of interpolations were far from bcing_ merely 
formal alterations, as when the classical decision was 
restricted to special matters of fact or changed into an 
opposite one in conformity with the new I.-iw of impcnal 
constitutions of post-clnssic.il times, and with rciorrns of 
Justinian himself, or under the influence of new legal 
doctrines and ideas. It is clear that such a method ot 
ad.ap;ing old classical texts to new tendencies, nilcs, or 
necessities sometimes brought a conmsion into the 
precise constructions and opinions of the classical junsts, 
the more so as the BsTiantinc compilers wrote different 
I.g!!in from the jurisprudence of the first three ccntuncs 
of the Empire. In the modem science of Roman law the 
dijcovcrv of interpolations (already Immsm ns such in 
the tf.th c.) h.as engaged most attention, end justly so. for 
the distinction of the classical law from that o. Justinian 
depends on the recognition of tlic origin.a! classical test. 
Tlte teal value of the detection of an interpolation (which 


must mostly remain hypothetical) does not, however, lie 
in the mere purification of a te.xt from alterations or 
additions,^ but in the right appreciation of the alteration 
itself, of its reforming character and its position in the 
development of a legal institution or idea. It remains to 
be obscr\-cd that the manuscripts excerpted by Justinian’s 
compilers contained corruptions, mistakes of copyists, 
additions (glosses) and marginal notes of the earlier users 
of them. Many of these alterations subsequently passed 
into the official manuscript of the Digest, partly by inad- 
vertence of the Byzantine copyists, partly by intention, 
on the order of the compilers, to whom such notes seemed 
a useful extension of the classical original. Therefore not 
cvcrj'thing which seems to come from another hand than 
that of classical jurists is an intentional, substantial 
interpolation, i.c. a legal reform. The modern literature 
of Roman law has made enormous progress in distin- 
guishing the classical law from Justinian’s and his colla- 
borators’ innovations, but very often an exaggerated 
tendency to find new interpolations has produced 
erroneous opinions. Interpolations arc assumed without 
sufficient justification (especially on the basis of the 
fallacious linguistic criterion), and errors arc committed 
in the historical evaluation of suspected texts. 

Modem editions: Mommsen, Digesta Imtimnni (2 vols. 1S66, 
1870); Mommsen, P. Krueger, Corpus inn's civitis i stereo- 
typed cd. 1922, with indication of interpolations). A pocket edition 
by Bonfante, Fndda, Ferrini, Iliccohono, Scialoja contains some 
useful suggestions (vol. i, 1908; vol. ii, 1911). Important works of 
reference: A. Guameri-Citati, Indice delle parole e frasi rilemile 
interpolate' (1027); Supplcm. in Stndi Jlieeobono i and Festschrift 
/Or F, Koschakrr i (ipjy). Index Interpolntionum quae in lustiniani 
Digestis »««»«• rfin/nliir (initiated by L. Mitteis and edited under the 
direction of E. Levy and E. Rabel; 3 vols. and i Siippl., 1929-35). 
I'ocabulariurn iurisprudentiae Romanae, in 5 volumes (not yet 
finished, edited by B. KQbIcr). Sec also the bibliographies under 
LAW A.SID rnocenuRE, no.vtAN, § i, and junisi'nuDE.Na: (teit-books 
on the sources of Roman Law). A. B. 

DIKE(idiin)), personification, mostly literary, of Justice. 
One of the I-Iorac (Hesiod, TItcog. 902), she reports to 
Zeus the wrong-doings of men (Op. 256 ff.), and similar 
ideas occur in later authors. In Aratus (Pltaen. 9G ff.), 
she is the constellation Virgo, who finally left the earth 
when the Bronze Age began; some (ns Ov. Mel. i. 
149-50) call her Astraca in this connexion. In art she 
is sometimes shown punishing Injustice (sec Pans. 5. 18. 
2; cf. von Sybcl in Roscher’s Lexihon i. 1019). She 
catches an evil-doer (Eur. Heracl, 9.11); will not suffer 
a murderer to live (/lets xxviii. 4), perhaps from popular 
(pagan) belief. Cf. Schrenk in G. Kittcl, Theologiscitcs 
Wdrtcrbnch mtm Naicn Testament ii. iSo ff. IL J. IL 

DIKE (SIkt]) in Athenian practice might mean any 
lawsuit, but technically it was a private suit in which the 
plaintiff appeared in his overt behalf, as distinguished 
from ypatpai or other processes, in which any one might 
be plaintiff. Normally StVor correspond to modem civil 
actions. Marked exceptions arc prosecutions for homicide 
and perjury: the former could be instituted only by 
a relative of the deceased, the latter by the person injured 
by the illegal cridence. 

JiVat were cither rtpog nva(rx eor.trarlu) to settle a 
claim, or Kara Tiro? (ear delicto) to detennine d.amnges. 
Where the court assessed the damages, a second trial 
was held to decide between the damages asked by the 
plaintiff and those suggested try the defeated defendant. 
Such SiicQt were called Ti/ii)rct, others cTiyii^Toi' because 
danwges were fixed by law. R. J. B. 

DINARCHUS (Adsap;^,;) (b. e. 36* n.c.), t?;e last of 
the ‘ten orators’. A Cforinthian by binb. be lived at 
Athens, and studied under. Thropbrastus. Iking n 
netcdh-is, and therefore debarred frem public sprjVmg, 
he conrpc'sed s laqtc numlver of spee-rbei for aihtrt. 
The first of iltese w'as svriuen e. jjG. but he did net 
come into premirtmee till e. 3S4, worn be wrote a speech 
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against Demosthenes in the Harpalus affair (see Demos- 
thenes). He prospered particularly after the death of 
Alexander, when, as his biographer Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus remarks, the other orators having been executed 
or banished, there was nobody left worth mentioning. 
Under the oligarchy established by Cassander, 332-307 
B.C., he was active and prosperous, but on the restoration 
of democracy in 307 he retired to Chalcis in Euboea, 
where he lived till 292. Returning to Athens, through the 
intercession of Theophrastus, he was robbed of a large 
sum of money by his host Proxenos, and brought the 
latter to justice. Nothing is known of his life after this, 
nor the date of his death. 

Works. Of sixty speeches which Dionysius considered 
genuine we possess only three — Against Demosthenes, 
Against Aristogiton, and Against Philocles, which are all 
connected with the affair of Harpalus. The authenticity 
of the first of these was doubted by Demetrius, but it is 
very similar to the others in style and matter. Three 
other speeches. Against Boeotus II, Against Theocrines, 
and Against Mantitheus, which appear in the Demosthenic 
Corpus, have sometimes been ascribed to D. 

Dinarchus marks the beginning of the decline in Attic 
oratory. He had little originality, except some skill in 
the use of new metaphors ; he imitated his predecessors, 
especially Demosthenes (Hermogenes, Id. 2. 1 1 calls him 
KpiBivos ArjfioaO^^, ‘a small-beer Demosthenes’)> but 
developed no characteristic style of his own. He knew 
the technique of prose composition and had command 
of all the tricks of the orator’s trade. He was competent 
up to a point, but his work is careless and lacking in 
taste. Thus, the arrangement of his speeches is incoher- 
ent; his sentences are long and formless, certain figures 
of speech, e.g. epanalepsis and asyndeton, are ridden to 
death, and his invective is so exaggerated as to become 
meaningless. Numerous examples of minor plagiarisms 
are collected by Blass (Att. Ber.^ iii. 2. 318-21); in par- 
ticular, a passage about Thebes in Demos. 24 is based on 
Aeschines 1. 133, sxidAristog. 24 is suggested by Demo- 
sthenes 9. 41. 

For general bibliography, tceATncoaxTORS. Text,Blass(Teubner, 
1888). Index, KeANDOCiDES. J. F. D. 

DINON (divwv rather than Aelvwv) of Colophon, father 
of Cleitarchus (q.v.), wrote a history of Persia in at least 
three syntaxeis (perhaps Assyria, Media, Persia), cer- 
tainly down to Artaxerxes Ochus. Following Ctesias’ 
IJepaiKd, it represents the trend towards the romantic 
Alexander-histories. Widely read, it is used in Plutarch’s 
Artaxerxes. 

FHG ii. 88. A. H. McD. 

DIO (i) COCCEIANUS, later called Chrysostomus 
(‘the golden-mouthed’) (c. a.d. 40-after 112), Greek orator 
and philosopher. He was bom in Prusa (now Brussd) in 
Bithynia of a family of high social standing in their city 
(Or. 44. 3 ; 46. 2). He gained renown as an orator and 
sophist, and was able to play a political role. In 82 he 
became involved in a political intrigue in Rome (Or. 13. i) 
and was banished from Italy and his native province by 
decree of Domitian. He then wandered about for years 
in the Balkans and Asia, earning his liveUhood by 
occasional humble work (Philostr. VS 7. 29). This 
sudden and complete change of life created an entire 
change of mind. He turned to philosophy, and based 
his life on the Cynic doctrine. Convinced of his divine 
mission (e.g. Or. 32. 12) as a doctor of the soul, he went 
about healing mankind by his example and his orations.. 
Under Nerva he was allowed to end his exile. Henceforth 
he combined a new political career at home and a 
rhetorical one throughout the Empire with his work as a 
preacher and philosopher. His. influence was at its 
height under Trajan, to whom he delivered the speeches 
‘On the duty of a prince’. He was a champion of Greek 


patriotism within the Roman Empire, and, lilce Plutarch, 
a representative fi^re of Greek culture in the late first 
century of Imperial Ronie. See literary criticism 

IN ANTIQUITY, I. 6. 

As a_ philosopher D. with his eclecticism of Stoic and 
Cynic ideas is not in the least original. What makes his 
orations worth reading is the fact that he imderstands 
philosophy deeply enough to take it as a basis of active 
life, and propounds it with a considerable power of style. 
A corpus of eighty speeches (with a few/a/ra) is preserved. 

Texts: H. v. Amim (1893-6); G. do Bud6 (Teubner, 1913-19); 
Locb (with transl., in progress). Studies: H. v. Amim, Leben u. 
Werke des Dio von Prusa (1898, important); C. Martha, tes Mora- 
listessom I’ empire Romain' (1900); PlFv. 848; Ueberweg-Praeehter, 
Grundriss'* 306. Style: W. Schmid, Der Attizismus in Nordcn, 
Kunslprosa* ii. K. O. B. 

DIO (2) CASSIUS (Cassius Dio Cocceianus) of Nicaea 
(Bithynia), son of Cassius Apronianus, got'emor of 
• Cilicia and of Dalmatia, entering the Senate under 
Commodus, became praetor (a.d. 193), consul suffectus 
(before 21 1), and consul for the second time with 
Alexander Severus in 229. Besides a biography of Arrian 
and a work on the dreams and portents of Septimius 
Severus, he wrote a Roman history from the beginnings 
to A.D. 229, of which bks. 36-54 (68-10 B.c.) are folly 
preserved, 55-60 (9 b.c.-a.d. 46) in abbreviation, 17, 
79-80 in part. Xiphilinus (nth c.) epitomized from 
bk. 36 (missing Antoninus Pius and M. Aurelius’ first 
years); Zonaras (i2th c.) gives the tradition of bks. 1-21, 
44-80 in bks. 7-n of his ’il7rtTop,:9 'Jtrropidiv, following 
^philinus from Trajan. 

The narrative, which took ten years to prepare and 
twelve years to write, appears to be based on an early 
annalistic tradition, Polybius with annalistic ‘contamina- 
tion’, Livy (from 68 to 30 B.c.), Imperial annalistic 
tradition (common to Tacitus, if ’Tacitus himself is not 
used), memoirs, and possibly Arrian’s UapOiKd, and for 
contemporary events his own high authority. Ignorant 
of Republican institutions and conditions, from Caesar 
he used his Imperial constitutional experience, at first 
colouring events with his ideas of Imperial absolutism' 
(cf. Maecenas’ speech in 52. 14-40), but later handling 
his material with full knowledge. Annalistic in arrange- 
ment, although modified to meet requirements of subject- 
matter, his narration concentrated on political aspects, 
avoiding details and technicality, and giving a rhetorical 
narrative in Thucydidean style. 

Texts: J. Melber (1890-1928 Teubner); U. P. Boisscvain (1893- 
1931): E. W. Cory (1914-27, Loeb); cf. E. Schwartz, PW iii. 1684. 

A. H. McD. 

DIOCLES (i) (d. after 412 B.c.), democratic lawgiver 
in Syracuse, and opponent of Hermocrates (q.v.). Some 
scholars distinguish two Diodes, an elder one, a lawgiver 
who received worship as a hero, and the politician of 412. 
But this remains a mere hypofoesis. 

Diodorus, bk. 13. W. HflttL Verfassungsgeschichte von Syrakus 
(1929). Ssff- . , V.E. 

DIOCLES (2) (fl. c. 410 B.C., Suidas), comic poet, bom 
at (?) Athens, Several of the titles (Bduxat, Ovicrrqs, 
KvuXwTTes) suggest mythological burlesque. MiXirrai 
presumably portrayed a republic of industrious beesi 
He may be the Diodes who is said to have invented a 
sort of harmonica, consisting of saucers struck with a 
wooden hammer (fr. 15), 

FCG i. 231 ff.; C^Fi. 766 ff. M. P. 

DIOCLES (3) of Carystus, according to Pliny the second 
physician after Hippocrates in time and fame, a contem- 
porary of Aristotle (384-322 D.C.), lived at Athens. He 
was the first physician to write in Attic, avoiding hiatus. 
His books dealt with animal anatomy, physiology, aetio- 
logy, symptomatology, prognostics, dieterira, botany. 
The fragments show the influence of the Sicilian school 
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of wliich Ill's father, Archidamus, was also an adherent, 
and of Empedocles (four humours, importance of the 
heart, the pneuma), of Hippocrates (the body considered 
as organism), of Aristotle (methodological concepts and 
terminology). Diodes’ originality, it seems, consists in 
uniting these different trends. That in the details of 
scientific research he was independent is certain. 

Text: fragments, M. W’climann, Die Fra^.ente d. tikelischen 
Ante (1901); M. Fr.'lnkel, D. CarystHfr. quae supersunt, Di^s. BcrI. 
(1840). Literature: pencral discussion, W cllmann, l.c,, and FIPv. 
Soa. W. JacRcr,/).!). Karystos (1938), points to Aristotelian influence 
and arRucs for a later date of Diodes than had formerly been 
nssiRned; the date 340-260 n.c. (JacRcr, Sitz. BcrI. 1938) seems too 
late; cf. review of jaeger's book by L. Edelstcin, AJl'hil. 1940. 

L* 

DIOCLES (4) (probably ist c. n.c.), mathematician. 
He wrote a work Tlepl Tropdoiv (on burning-glasses). 
He invented the ‘cissoid’ curve as a means of doubling 
the cube, and may have been the inventor of the para- 
bolic burning-glass. 

PW V. 813. 


DIOCLES (s) of Magnesia (it is not known which 
Magnesia), a younger friend of the Cynic Meleager of 
Gadara, therefore probably bom e. 75 n.c. He must 
have lived part of liis life in Cos. He is mentioned only 
by Diogenes Laertius, who describes him as the author of 
an 'EtrAtpon^ (compendium) rSiv ^lAooo^wv. Diogenes 
makes large use of this svork, but Nietzsche went much 
too far in describing Diogenes’ work as simply an epitome 
of that of Diodes. 

Pg'v.798. W.D. n. 

DIOCLES (6), Greek rhetor of the Augustan age, whose 
declamations betrayed moderate Asianist tendencies. 

Sen. Controv. 7. i. 26. 


DIOCLETIAN (Gaius AunirLius VAunuus DiocLn- 
TiANUs), originally named Diodes, a Dalmatian of low 
birth, who rose to be commander of the Emperor 
Numcrian’s bodyguard. Chosen by the army near Nico- 
media in November a.d. 284 to avenge lus masters 
death, he at once struck down the praetorian prefect, 
Aper. Mardiing westward to meet Carinus, he ended 
an arduous campaign at the battle of Marjpis (early 285) 
and, by showing mercy to tlic hostile faction, assured a 
lasting peace. He at once chose Maximian, an old com- 
rade, to be his Caesar and sent him to Gaul to suppress 
the revolt of the Bagaudac. Quicldy victorious, Maximian 
was raised to the rank of Augustus early in 2S6. 

2. The two emperors had wars to fight on Danube 
and Rhine, against Sarmatians, Franks, and .Alnmanni. 
In 289 they joined forces in Raetia against tlic Chai- 
l>oncs, and in the winter of 2S9-90 met m state at 
Milan. In the East Diocletian setup a Roman nominee, 
Tiridates III, ns king of Armenia and asserted Roman 
supremacy in Mesopotamia. In 291 (?) he suppressed 
the revolt of Coptos .and Busin's in Egypt. But, in Uic 
West, Carausius, admiral of the Channel tc'oltcd 
in 2S6 to escape condemnation for neglect of dure, spired 
Britain and a part of northern Gaul, and frustrated all 
attempts to reduce him. The emperors found it politic 
to grant him peace and recognition in 2S9. 

3* To increase the stabi!it>’ of his government Dioclc- 
ti.an in 293 established his famous tctrarchy Himscit 
Augustus of the East he took Gnicrius to be his Cacsn^ 
while to Maximian, Augii^tus of the West, was assi^e^ 
Constantins Chlorus. 'I'he two Caesars put ana\ t.icir 
wives to marry the dauglitcrs of their .Augusti. Ehc msm 
military problems of the rcicn now came up for 
ment. Constantius blockaded Bononia (Bcrulo^nr) 
dam and wrested it from Caravit'.us, wh.o was soon * 
'.wsrd* murde.red by his assistant, .AHems. ^ ‘ 

expedition in 296 under Constanmis and P " 
prefect, .Asclcpjodotus, destroyed AUcctus and nrcote.c 


Britain, which now entered on a new age of prosperity. 
In 298 Constantius gained n spectacular victory over the 
Alamanni at Langres. Maximian in 297 crossed to Africa 
and defeated the troublesome confederacy of the Quin- 
quegcntanci. In Egj'pt n fresh revolt broke out under 
Domitius Domitianus and .Achillcus in 296, but was sup- 
pressed by Diocleti.an in person at Alexandria in 297. 

4. Galerius had at first been engaged in defending the 
frontiers and reclaiming waste land in Illyricum. In 297 
he settled the Carpi in Pannonia. But a determined 
attack on the Empire by Narscs of Persia now called him 
to the assistance of his Augustus. Defeated in the first 
campaign near Carrhac, Galerius was permitted to bring 
up reinforcements and correct his error. Invading 
Armenia, he gained a complete victory over the king and 
destroyed his will to fight by capturing among the booty 
the royal concubines. Diocletian moderated the zeal of 
Galerius and granted peace on reasonable terms, annex- 
ing only some minor provinces and establishing Nisibis 
as trade-depot between the two empires. 

5. In 303 Diocletian visited Rome for the first time, to 
celebrate his Viccnnalia. A collapse in hcaltli the follow- 
ing year almost cost him his life, and on i May 305 he 
abdicated with Maximian, leaving Constantius and 
Galerius August! in W’est and East respectively, with 
Severus and Maximinus Daia as their Caesars. His 
years of honoured retirement were spent at Salonac, 
broken only by a return to public life, in 30S, to help 
Galerius to re-establish order in the government at the 
Conference of Camuntum. Diocletian died in 313, 
saddened by the civil wars, the collapse of his system, 
and the persecution of Ids kindred by Maximinus Daia 
and Licinius. 

< 5 . Diocletian deservedly ranks ns the refounder of the 
Empire, completing and systematizing tlic changes de- 
manded by the anarchy of the third century. The 
Imperial office, as we have seen, was divided. Two 
August!, with txvo Caesars as adjutants and destined 
successors, administered dinferent sections of the Empire. 
Diocletian, os chief, ensured unitj’ of purpose. The 
provinces were greatly increased in numbers by sub- 
division, and were grouped in twelve dioceses {see 
DiOECisis), each under a viearius of the pracfecti practorio. 
Each Augustus and Cacs.sr had his own prefect, and 
these prefects began to rank ns financial and administra- 
tive, rather than as milit.aiy, officers. The civil and mili- 
tary commands were permanently separated. Asia .and 
Africa were still governed by proconsuls, all other pro- 
vinces by senators or equestrian prarsides. Each of the 
four rulers had hisstafTfromiM/iu), and new capitals, Nico- 
media, Treviri, and Sirmium, rose by the side of Rome. 

7. In finance, too, Diocletian introduced extensive 
reforms. The new system of taxation w.3s based on the 
iuspim, the unit of land, and the caput, the human unit, 
aiid was liable to revision cvciy fifteen years (iudictio). 
Besides money p.aj-mcnts the anmtia, payment in kind, 
was regularly levied. In the coinage Diocletian at first 
contented himself with stabilizing the gold piece at 70, 
and later at 60, to the pound. But in A.D. 296 he carried 
through a complete reform. Beside the gold piece of 60 
to the pound was struct: a piece of good silver, .it 9*5 to 
the pound, with subordinate issues of silvered bronze 
and plain bronze. Alexandria, the last suniving Greek 
mint, was closed, and all coin.nge w.35 now Imperial, 
issued from a number of centres. 'Hie m-i'ses of siis’cred 
bronze already in circulation sverc prohabiy reduced in 
value. Tiiis led to distrust of the coinage, desperate 
spending, and an abrupt rise in prices, sshicli Di'xtetizn 
strove, withoti! much success, to combat by his J'dieluri 
de tt.txiKis prelV.: of A.D. 301. Italy lost her r.ndr.it 
privilege and paid taxes with the provinces. Despite 
the gcnr.rel cxo-bence of the financial cd.-r.ir.iftration, 
the cxprtitrs of four courts end the Isvisls crpeniliturc cn 
nw- bundLip*. put 8 heavy strain cn the tatpsyrr. 
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8. In the army discipline was restored and efficiency 
enhanced. The legions were reduced in size, but greatly 
increased in numbers. The 4 lite of the army was now 
concentrated in the standing army, the palatini, and 
comitate 7 ises; the frontier troops were militia of inferior 
quality. The chief command was assigned to magistri 
peditum and eqnitum. 

9. To raise the dignity of the Imperial office Diocletian 
assumed the forms and trappings of royalty, and required 
obeisance (adoratio) from his subjects. His own dynasty, 
the Jovian, stood under the protection of Jupiter, the 
Herculian of Maximian under that of Hercules. A stem 
love of old Roman discipline and tradition gradually led 
Diocletian to attack the Christian Church. Beginning 
with a purge of the army and civil service, Diocletian was 
led on by Galerius to direct persecution in 303. The 
burning of the palace of Nicomedia embittered feeling, 
and the persecution became increasingly severe, passing 
from attack on buildings and sacred books to actual 
bloodshed. Carried on with varying intensity over the 
whole Empire, it had apparently triumphed by the time 
that Diocletian abdicated. The persecution was the one 
grave mistake in a career of enlightened public service. 

H. Mattingly CAH xii, ch. 9, 323; Parker, Roman World, 220 ff., 
262 ff.; G. Costa in Dis. Epig. ii. 1793 ff.; K. Stade, Der PoUtiker 
Diokletinn und dii letztegrofie Christenverjolgung (1926); W. Ensslin, 
Zur (jstpolitik da Kaisers Dioklelian (1942); W. Seston, Dioditien 
et la Utrarchie i (1946). H. M. 

DIODORUS (i) of Sinope (fl. c. 350 b.c.), Middle (or 
New ?) Comedy poet, brother of Diphilus (q.v.) : a family 
monument included both brothers as Athenian citizens 
(Wilhelm, Urkunden, p. 60). Two of his plays (Matvd- 
pevos, Nenpos) are dated 333 b.c. Fr. 2, the ways of the 
parasite. 

FCG iii. S 43 ff- i CAP ii. 420 ff- W. G. W. 

DIODORUS (2) CRONUS of lasos (fl. c. 300 b.c.), one 
of the masters of Megarian dialectic. Among his pupils 
were Zeno of Citium and Arcesilaus, both of whom owed 
much to him. He repeated the arguments of Zeno of 
Elea against the possibility of motion; his most famous 
argument, the Kvpievaiv, was directed against the possi- 
bility of that which is not actual, and played a consider- 
able part in controversies over freewill. 

PW V. 705. W, D. R. 

DIODORUS (3) SICULUS of Agyrium, flourished 
under Caesar and Augustus (to at least 21 B.c.), w'rote 
(c. 60-30 B.c.) a World History, his BipXiodqKj], in forty 
books from the earliest times to Caesar’s Gallic War (54 
B.C.). He began with an dpxaio^oyla: bk. i Egypt, bk. 
2 Mesopotamia, India, Sc>^hia, Arabia, bk. 3 North 
Africa, bks. 4-6 Greece and Europe (1-5 fully preserved, 
6 fragmentary); bks. 7-17 covered from the Trojan War 
to Alexander the Great, bks. 18-40 from the Diadochi 
to Caesar (n-20 fully preserved, 21-40 fragmentary). 
The narrative reproduces in its successive parts the 
tradition of Hecataeus, Ctesias, Megasthenes, Dionysius 
Scytobrachion, Ephorus, Theopompus, an historian of 
Alexander who is perhaps Cleitarchus, Hieronymus (per- 
haps through Agatharchides), Duris, Diyllus,_Philinus, 
Timaeus, an early Roman annalist not necessarily Fabius 
Pictor, Polybius, Artemidorus, Posidonius. This material 
was added to the framework of a chronographical work, 
dependent on Apollodorus, like that of Castor of Rhodes. 
Despite his universal conception of history and his aim 
of writing for the Graeco-Roman world, his work is 
undistinguished, with confusion arising from the different 
traditions and chronologies, a compilation only as 
valuable as its authorities. 

Texts: I. Bekker (1833-4!; L. Dindorf (1866-8); F. Vogcl-C. T. 
Fischer (1888-1906); C. H. Oldfathcr (1933-, Loch). _Cf. E. 
Schtvaru, PW v. 663: A. Momigliano, Encidop, ital. xii. 924; 
N. G. L. Hammond, CQ 1937, 79 : ibid. 1938, 137: A. Klotz, Rh. 
Mia. 1937, 2 o 6. a. H. McD. 


DIODOTUS (i), satrap of Bactria-Sogdiana under- 
Antiochus I and II. Under the latter he began to act 
independently, and struck coins W’ith Antiochus’ name 
and types but with the monogram DIO, which may 
represent Diodotus. In 246 Seleucus II, in his struggle 
with Ptolemy III, gave a sister to Diodotus to ensure his 
support; their daughter married Euthydemus (q.v. 2). 
Probably Diodotus took the royal title, for in the state- 
cult of the Euthydemid kings he bore the cult-name 
Soter; the earlier coins with the legend ‘Of king Dio- 
dotus’ have recently been ascribed to him instead of his 
son Diodotus II. \V. \V. T. 

DIODOTUS (2), Stoic, teacher of Cicero c. 85 B.c., 
lived later in Cicero’s house. He died c. 60 and made 
Cicero his heir. 

PW V. 713. 

DIOECESIS. To facilitate the control of the provincial 
governors by the central bureaucracy Diocletian divided 
the Empire (including Italy) into t^velve dioceses, each 
administered by a vicarius. These vicarii were repre- 
sentatives of the praetorian prefects, and being eques- 
trians were of lower ranlt than the senatorial governors, 
all of whom, except the proconsuls of Asia, Africa, and 
Achaea, were subject to vicarial authority. The dioceses 
corresponded to the spheres of the vicarii, except the 
diocese of Italy, which extended to the Upper Danube. 
The provinces north of the Apennines were imder the 
vicarius Italiae at Milan ; the rest of the mainland, with 
Sicily, Corsica, and Sardinia, was controlled by a special 
vicarius in urbe Roma. The jurisdiction of the vicarii 
was concurrent with that of the praetorian prefects, and 
appeals from their decisions went directly to the emperor. 

Parker, Roman World, 263-5. H- N. D. P. 

DIOGENES (i) of Apollonia (prob. Phrygian, not 
Cretan Apollonia), son of Apollothemis and younger (?) 
contemporary of Anaxagoras (cf. Diog. Laert. 9. 57; fl. 
c. 440 or 430 B.C.), w’as an eclectic philosopher, carrying 
on the Ionian tradition with additions from Anaxagoras 
and Leucippus. Little is known of his life. He almost 
certainly visited Athens, where his views aroused pre- 
judice and were parodied by Aristophanes in the Clouds 

(423 B.c.h 

WoMts : On Nature {IJcpl ^verews), from which Simpli- 
cius quotes extensive fragments. Others cited. Against 
the Sophists (i.e. Cosmologists), a Meteorology, and The 
Nature of Man, are mere titles. 

Diogenes revives the teaching of Anaximenes, whom 
he could scarcely have ‘heard’ (D. L. ibid.), that the 
primary substance is Air, endowing it with mind or 
intelligence, divinity and all-disposing power. Its infinite 
transformations are effected by rarefaction and condensa- 
tion. D. argues that if things in the world, including 
Empedocles’ elements, are to be affected by one another, 
they must be differentiations of the same underlying 
substance (fr. 2). Air is also the principle of soul and 
intelligence in living creatures, and essentially alike in 
all ; it differs, however, in degrees of warmth for different 
species and individuals. D.’s physiological theories of 
generation, respiration, and the blood arc important m 
the history of medicine, and Aristotle has preserved his 
account of the veins {Hist. An. 511830!.). His cosmo- 
logy follovrs traditional lines, with its flat round earth, 
but bears some resemblance to that of Anaxagoras. The 
heavenly bodies are pumice stones filled w'ith fire. But he 
is no mere reactionary: like the Hippocratic writers he 
displays the scientific interest in details typical of his age. 
See also anatomy and pirvsioLOGV, para. 2. 

Ancient sources and text of fragments: Diels, Vorsokral.’ (Kranr, 
1934-7); Ritter and Preller” (1934)- Modem litcramre: Zelle^ 
Nestle, Pliilosophie der Griecheni. V (1922) (Engl. Transl. i8Si); 
Zeller-Mondolfo ii (1938); J. Burnet, Early Creek Philosophy' (tt)30, 
translates frs.); PW V. 704. A. J. D. 1 • 
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DIOGEI^S (2) (c. 400-c. 325 B.C.), son of Hiccsias of 
Sinope, 6 kvojv, founder of the Cynic sect. According 
to some authors (Diog. Lacrt. 6. 20-1) he came to Athens 
as an exile after he and his father, who had been in 
charge of the ntint in Sinope after 362 {Rccueil gdncral 
dcs tnomtaics grccqttes de V Asic Mincttrc, 193), had been 
accused of Trapaxaparrea' to I'd/rio/ia. At Athens he 
lived in extreme poverty and continued TtapaxapaTTwv 
TO v 6 iuona in a metaphorical sense, by rejecting all 
conventions. Whether he was a personal disciple of 
Antistlienes (D.L. 6. 21 and passim) is doubtful on 
chronological grounds. But he seems to have been in- 
fluenced by his philosophy, since there are many simi- 
larities in outlook, and since the originality of Diogenes 
apparently consisted more in the way in which he applied 
his philosophy in every'day life than in his theories as 
such. 


2. His main principles were the following: Happiness 
is attained by satisfying only one’s natur.al needs and by 
satisfying them in the cheapest and easiest way. What is 
natural cannot be dishonourable or indecent and therefore 
can and should be done in public. Conventions which 
arc contrary to these principles are unnatural and should 
not be obsen’ed. 

3. From this there results in practical life self-sufficiency 
(adrdpKcia), supported by datcqais (training of the body 
so as to have as few needs as possible), and shamelessness 
(dvat'Scia). Mainly on account of the latter quality 
Diogenes was called KvoiV (dog), from which appellation 
the name of the Cynics is derived. 

4. He illustrated his simple principles by pointed utter- 
ances and drastic actions. He probably wrote dialogues 
and tragedies, the latter in order to show that the tragic 
heroes could have avoided misfortune by following his 
principles. But many of the works attributed to lu'm by 
later authors were spurious. 

5. Although Theophrastus described his w.ay of living 
and his disciple Mctroclcs collected anecdotes about him, 
the tradition about his life is obscured by the fact that 
soon after his death he became a legendary figure and 
the hero of pedagogic novels (Eubulus, Clcomcncs) and 
s.atirical dialogues (Mcnippus, Bion). The tradition on 
his philosophy was obscured by the tendency of the 
Stoics to attribute their own theories to him because 
they wanted to derive their philosophy from Socrates 
through the succession Antisthcncs, Diogenes, Crates, 
Zeno. 

6. It is uncertain whether Diogenes lived in Corinth for 

many years (so D.L. 6. 71 ; Dio Chrys. 8. 4; ]uli.an. Or. 7. 
212), and how, when, and where lie died, since the tradi- 
tion is conflicting. _ _ 7-, i .r 

7- His disciple Crates spread his philosophy. D. had 
great influence on later literature through his caustic wit. 
He is stated {D.L. 6 . 73, 80) to have written tragedies in 
which his doctrines were expounded, but the plays 
named ns his were also ascribed to otlicrs. Fhcy were 
probably never acted. 



DIOGENES (3) of Sckuccia on the Tigris, commonly 
called Diogenes of Babylon (c. z^io-jsz ti.e.), Ptip>l of 
Chn’sippus, succeeded Zeno of T nrsus r.5 hend of the 
Stoic school. He visited Rome i:i 156-155 and greatly 
stimulated interest there in the Stoic creed. 1 Iis mwt 
famous pupil was Pnnactius, and his ina.iri influence wes 
on the gramm.atical doctrine developed by the school. 
Works; //fpl dcel-rj? ■T cVit;; AlnX(\-rl^~j Ttx-.-rj-,Jirpi , .-J 
elviji ar; rit^l /laiTiKTrjr ; IIcpi TOv T;, > y i'.X'i,-* y'/r}"" • 

/fipi efyo tsar (all lost). rsT . — 

er,4 fn. ia vea 7\nua'., 51 / ui- eie-tS* 


DIOGENES (4) of Tarsus, Epicurean of uncertain date, 
but probably^ identic.al with the author of a book on 
TTOtTjrcKa ^yrtjpara (who fl. c. 150-100 D.C.), 

Pn' V. 776. 

DIOGENES (5) of Ocnoanda in Lycia, Epicurean of 
about the second century a.d. Faced witlt the approach 
of death he decided to proclaim to the widest possible 
audience the main principles of the Epicurc.an gospel; 
so he ordered the erection of a big Epicurean inscription 
in an open place. The work is a collection of single 
treatises, mainly about problems of Ethics and Physics. 
We find also the correspondence of a mother and a son, 
probably Epicurus himself. 

The inscription is interesting more as a human docu- 
ment of a faithful Epicurean mind than as a philosophical 
work. But the account D. gives of the doctrines of his 
master is clear and shows some understanding of tlic 
questions involved. The main part of the inscription 
was discovered in 1884. 

Text: J. Willl.ims, Leipzig iQ07(\viiIi comm.). Studies; Ueber- 
r.-eg-Pracclitcr, Grumlriss'‘ 578 f.; i'll' Suppl. v. 153. IC. O. B. 

DIOGENES (6) LAERTIUS, author of a preserved 
compendium of ancient philosophy, of about the first 
half of the third century a.d. His name is probably 
modelled on the Homeric riioyc'njf AacpridSqs. 

His work is a mixture of biography and doxography, as 
its title proves: 'History of philosophy, or on the lives, 
opinions, and apophthegms of famous philosophers’. It 
w.as never brought up to the standard of a literary or 
scientific book, but remained a collection of more or less 
classified quotations and excerpts. Nevertheless, to us 
the work is of the greatest importance, as most of our 
biographical knowledge of ancient philosophers is derived 
from it. 

The book is arranged in so-called 'successions’ (:ec 
pini-osopny, msTonv or). In the early stages of its use 
it w.as mutilated, as a sketch of the original plan shows 
(cd. Rose, Hermes 1S66). 

TnxTS; H. G. Huebner (i8z8);_C. G. Cobet CiSso, with Ut. 
tram!.): Loeb (with Enpl. tranfl.); in critical editions: book 3, edd. 
Brcitenbach, BuddcnbaKcn, etc. (1907); book s. of Aristotle, 
see Ani5TOTl.r; book 8, ed. A. Delattc (tpaz); book 10, tret rict.’nt.'s. 

Studiis: U. von Wilamouitz, Flat. Unters. iii. iSSo, F}iilii.'a cd 
Afantsiun; E. Schwartz in Pft' s'. 738 (standard work); E. Howald, 
FIdlol. iqi7; Henr.es iqzo; A. Delattc, An I'tV de Fythai;ore de 
Aafrrr(i9za): iCllope, The Book cj D. I.. (1930, an account 
of modem tcacarch). K. O. B. 


DIOGENIANUS (i). Epicurean. Eusebius quotes 
many passages from his polemic against Clirysippus’ 
doctrine of fate. His date is unknown, but he probably 
belongs to the second century’ a.d., when the polemic 
of the New Academy against Clirysippus was at its 
height. 

Ed. A. Gcrcke, JahrlSeheT JUr Uasnseht FhitrAoele Fuppt. 14. 
748. /’irv.777. W. D.K. 


DIOGENIANUS (a), of Hcraclca, of tlic age of 
Hadrian. Besides geographical indexes, a collection of 
proverbs, and other works, he compiled in five bcioks an 
alphabctic-ally .arranged epitome of tlic lexicon of R.atn- 
philus as abridged by Vestinus. This epitome wa-; tiscd 
by Ilcsychius, who refers to it under the title of Htpiep- 
y'orr/iajrcj. 


rditisn. 


, n. l- '■ers Le-jtscb F. C. Fjeerr-,.}- 

77. ii. t. XerdfO, //rrrert xiviii (if jz), tie. 


DIO.MEDF-S (Aiopyh-,;), in mylho!o;w (j) 2 Thradzr!, 
son cf Arcs and CyTcr.c, king of ihe lUztiirjizn*. f Apglki-h 
3, c,6). To capture his mzn-catittg hones «-.t, tlie eighth 
labour of 1 ieraclcs (q.v.). 

(2) Son of ’lydcus (q.v.), and Deipyk, dzttehter o! 
Adrasms (q.v.; ilyg. Feb. 69, 5 and often). He t wh a 
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prominent part in the Trojan War, woimding Aphrodite 
and Ares by help of Athena, and overcoming a number 
of the foremost Trojans {II. $• i ff.)> but behaving chival- 
rously to his hereditary guest-friend Glaucus the Lydian 
(q.v. ; ib. 6. iiQff.). He and Odysseus raid the Trojan 
camp, killing Rhesus (q.v.; lo. 219 ff.). Throughout the 
poem, and especially in the second half, he is the author 
of wise and bold counsels. His part in the expedition of 
the Epigoni against Thebes (cf. adrastus) is mentioned 
in the //.; (4. 406, cf. Apollod. 3. 82 ff.). In the post- 
Homeric Trojan cycle he is conspicuous. He shared 
with Odysseus in the murder of Palamedes (q.v. ; Paus. 
10. 31. 2, quoting the Cyprid). He and Odysseus brought 
Philoctetes from Lemnos (Hyg. Fab. 102. 3; cf. philoc- 
TETEs). The same pair stole the Palladium from Troy 
(Hesychius and Suidas s.v. /Itoft^Sctoj dvdytcrj, from the 
Little Iliad). Two other cycles of his adventures are: 
(a) In Calydon; his grandfather Oeneus having been 
robbed in old age of his kingship by the sons of Agnus, 
Diomedes killed them all but two, gave the throne to 
Oeneus’ son-in-law Andraemon, and brought Oeneus to 
the Peloponnesus (Apollod. i. 78). (6) After the return 
from Troy he found his wife Aegialeia unfaithful, came 
to Italy, where his companions were turned into birds 
(Stith Thompson, Index^ 88), and finally received heroic 
or divine honours after his death.ordisappearance(Farnell, 
Hero-Ctdts, 289 ff.). H. J. R. 

DIOMEDES (3) (late 4th c. a.d.), grammarian, who 
wrote an Ars grammatica in three books (ed. Keil, 
Gramm. Lat. i. 299-529). His work is of value because, 
though he rarely mentions his sources, he clearly relied 
upon earlier grammarians who discussed and illustrated 
the usages of Republican authors. Parallels between his 
work and that of Charisius (q.v.) seem to indicate that he 
borrowed from his contemporary. 

Cf. Teuffel, §419. 3; Schanz-Hosius, §834. J. F. M. 

DION (c. 408-354 B.c.) was a relative and minister of 
Dionysius I; but falling imder the spell of Plato, he 
became opposed to tyranny. He tried to exert a libera- 
lizing influence upon the young Dionysius H, but like 
Plato himself he failed, and had to leave Syracuse (366). 
For many years he stayed in Greece, closely attached to 
the Academy. But the hostility of Dionysius grew, and 
Dion decided to attack him. With only a small force he 
succeeded in winning Syracuse, and other cities joined 
him. But he had internal enemies, being a haughty 
aristocrat and not a popular leader like his former friend 
Heraclides, who outstripped him by gaining a great naval 
victory over Dionysius’ admiral Philistus. The intrigues 
against Dion increased, and he and Ins soldiers were 
expelled, only to be recalled soon after, when Syracuse 
was again attacked by Dionysius. Once more the city 
was liberated, but Heraclides’ intrigues continued, and 
finally Dion had to allow his assassination. After his 
rather ideological attempt at a constitution according to 
Platonic ideas, he became ‘a tyrant in spite of himself’. 
In 3 54 he was murdered by order of Callippus, a supposed 
friend and Platonist. 

Plato’s letters (esp. 7 and 8); Plutarch, Dion; Diodorus, bk. r6. 
R. Hackforth, CAIl vi. 272 ff.; R. v. Scheliha, Dion (1934) (idealiz- 
ing). V. E. 

DIOI^ (zlitotoj), consort of Zeus at Dodona, Farnell, 
Cults i. 39, who conjectures that she is the local form of 
the Earth-Mother; but her name is simply a feminine of 
Zeus (cf. Cook, Zeus, ii. 350 and note 6), which suggests 
rather a sky-goddess. Nothing definite is known of her 
cult; if the original consort of Zeus, she was ousted by 
Hera (q.v.), and from Homer {II. $. 370) on she is one 
of his mistresses or secondary wives, mother of Aphrodite, 
or even Aphrodite herself. H. J. R. 


DIONYSIA. Many festivals of Dionysus had special 
names, e.g. the Anthesteria (q.v.), the Lenaea (q.v.), etc. ; 
the latter are, however, in inscriptions styled Aiovvaia rd. 
em Arjvalq} or isrtXqvaia A. (Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 57; 
IG ii“. 1496 A, b 105, 1672, 182) and the term Dionysia 
was given to such festivals at which dramatic perform- 
ances took place. With tlie great and ever increasing 
popularity of the drama, Dionysia were instituted almost 
everywhere ; their origin is found in Athens. Athens had 
{a) TO. Kar' dypovs, (6) rd ev darei or to. peydXa A, The 
old opinion that the Lenaea were part of the Anthesteria 
and the urban equivalent of the rustic Dionysia (revived 
by W. Dorpfeld-E. Reisch, Das griechische Theater, 
1896, pp. 9 ff. ; contra, M. P. Nilsson, Studia de Dionysiis 
atticis (1900)) is clearly wrong, for the festivals cannot 
be separated from the months named from them; the 
month of Gamelion in which the Lenaea were celebrated 
was in other Ionian towns called Lenaion. The rustic 
Dionysia were celebrated in Poseideon and the city 
Dionysia in Elaphebolion. 

(а) Rustic Dionysia are known from many Attic demes 
through inscriptions, but only because of the dramatic 
performances which took place at them, and these are 
obviously borrowed from the city Dionysia. Fortunately 
Aristophanes gives a vivid description of the procession 
at the merry rustic festival {Ach. 247 ff.). First comes the 
daughter of Dicaeopolis as kanephoros, then two slaves 
carrying the phallos, and last Dicaeopolis himself singing 
an obscene lay in honour of Phales. Plutarch, Non posse 
suav. vivi sec. Epic. 1098b, mentions the cries and the 
riot at the rustic Dionysia. A special feature was the 
daKcoXiaanos, youths balancing on a full goat-skin ; see 
ASKOLIASMOS. 

(б) The City Dionysia were celebrated in honour of 
Dionysus Eleuthereus. This god was introduced into 
Athens by Pisistratus from the village of Eleutherae in 
the borderland between Attica and Boeotia. A temple 
was built to him on the southern slope of the Acropolis, 
and a second temple was erected close at hand, probably 
in the last years of the fifth century b.c. The orchestra 
where the dramatic performances took place was ad- 
jacent; the'stone theatre was built by Lycurgus about 
330 B.c. The fact that tragedy has its origin in this cult 
militates against the commonly accepted opinion of 
Aristotle that tragedy and satyric drama alike arose from 
the dithyramb. At Eleutherae Dionysus was called 
pxkavaiyis, ‘he who is clad in a black goat-skin’, and a 
myth tells of a duel between Xanthus and Melanthus 
in which Dionysus appeared. It has been supposed that 
the origin of tragedy is to be found in the mourning for 
the slain god (M. P. Nilsson, Neue Jahrb. xxvii (1911), 
673 ff.). 

The City Dionysia was a great festival.to which people 
flocked from all parts. The statue of Dionysus was 
brought to a temple in the Academy and, coming hence, 
the god made his epiphany with much pomp ; phalli were 
carried in the procession, which went to the temple on 
the southern slope of the Acropolis where sacrifices were 
performed. Inscriptions give the information that, after 
the sacrifice, the ephebes carried Dionysus into the 
theatre by torchlight in order that he might be present 
at the dramatic performances (M. P. Nilsson, JDAI 
xxxi (1916), 336 ff.; P. Stengel, ib. 340 ff.). When the 
theatre was filled with people tlie surplus of the State 
revenues was carried through the orchestra and the sons 
of men who had fallen in war were given panoplies. _ 

The performances at the City Dionysia comprised 
lyric choruses sung by men and boys as well as tragedies 
and comedies. The Marmor Parium, ep. 43, gives the 
information that Thespis performed the first drama cv 
dorei at a date which is mutilated, but must fall beuveen 
542 and 520 b.c. ; Suidas says 535. Comedy was intro- 
duced later, a few years before the Persian Wars {see 
COMEDY, old). For the very important but badly muu- 
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latcd inscriptions which enumerate the victories see A. 
Wilhelm, Urkitnden dramatischcr Aufffdinmgcn (Sorider- 
schriftcii des dstcrrcichischcn archdologischen Instituts vi) 
(1906). 

L. Dexxbnct.AllticheFesteijmz), 1J4 ff.; A. E. Haich, The Attic 
Theatre*, revised by I’ickard-CnmbndRC (1907); A. W. Pickard- 
Cambn'dgc, The Theatre of Dionysus in Athens (1946). M. P. N. 


DIONYSIUS (1) I (c. 430-367 B.C.), tyrant of Syracuse, 
was a former adherent of Hermocrates (q.v.). After the 
failure of the Syracusans to relieve Agrigentum in 406, 
Dionysius, supported by Pliilistus, the historian, caused 
the assembly to elect new generals, among whom he was 
one. Later he supplanted his colleagues, obtained a body- 
guard, and was regularly re-elected strategos aulokrator — 
a constitutional tyrant. Defeated by the Carthaginians, he 
lost the support of the wealthy class, who attempted an 
unsuccessful revolution. To consolidate his power he 
signed a very unfavourable treaty with Carthage, and 
converted Ortygia into a fortified residence. His ad- 
versaries’ property was distributed among aliens and 
freed slaves. Aided by mercenaries, he began a process 
of military expansion. He destroyed Naxos, settled 
mercenaries in Catana, and transplanted the citizens of 
Lcontini to Syracuse. At Syracuse he fortified Epipolae 
and built a castle at Euryalus. He constructed a great 
fleet and remarkable war-machines. His aim was clearly 
to expel the Carthaginians from Sicily (398). He took 
Motya, but the tables were turned by the_ arrival of 
Himilco (397), who drove him out, defeated his fleet, and 
besieged Syracuse until driven off by plague and Spartan 
intervention. A secret agreement between Himilco and 
Dionj’sius is improbable. Dionysius’ authority was now 
established over Greek and Sicel towns. A new Cartha- 
ginian attack was repelled in 392, and he stj’led himself 
‘archon of Sicily’. An extensive movement of population 
assured his domination. 

His ambitions extended to southern Italy, where in 
alliance with Locri (he married a Locrian, Doris) and 
Lucanian tribes he established his authority after a 
victory near the Elleporus (388) and the destruction of 
Rhegium (3S6). He concluded an alliance with the 
Molossian Alcetas and probably with Taras. He may 
have established colonics at Issa, Ancona, and Hadria to 
control the Adriatic (but the evidence is doubtful). He 
helped Sparta against Athenian naval predominance and 
against Thebes, checked Etruscan piracy, and probably 
entered into relations with Rome. His State was the 
first great political construction of the Greeks in the 
West. But Dionysius had checked the Carthaginians 
only at the expense of tlic Greek cities against which 
he launched barbarian populations. _ His mcrccnanM 
cxliaustcd his financial resources. His oppression had 
to be concealed by external splendour. He sought 
popularitv in Greece; in Athens forpolitical convenience 
his tragedy The Rattsom of Hector was awarded the 
first prize in 367. Plato, who visited him, was sent 


away in disgrace. . , „ . c 

A new outbreak of hostilities with Carthage ^-3 3 
involved the cities of south Italy. Hcawly defeated at 
Cronium (3S2 ? ; 375 r), Dionysius had to abandon bclinus 
and 'nwrmac. I lis fresh attack in 36S was stopped before 
the impregnable Lilybacum. He 3 fi 7 - 

Dionysius composed tragedies, which he C-xhibi c 
Athens and 01 >-mpia, as well as in Sicily; but thoogh,,M 
noted above, he won the first prize at the Lenaea 
the 'Ektopoj Aihpa in 367. his plays arc general^ 1^- 



iuuiuic t;onicdy(c.g. in f-pnippus n. 

Dhrsydus). His use of the desk of 
purchase of the pen, writing-tablets, and harp of Eu P 
(Lucian, Jnd. le) failed to Hndle any inspiration vh.ch 
could justify liis vanity in regard to lus tvork. Gram- 


marians give instances of his misuse of words in accord- 
ance with fanciful etymologies. 

Principal source: Diodorus, bks. 13-15 (partly from Timacus, 
partly perhaps from Theopompus). K. J. Bcloch, Criechische 
Geschschte, m\ 1-2 {1922-3): J. B. Bury, CAIi ri (1927), loS; 
M. L. \\ . Laistner, A Ilistory of the Greek World from 47g to JJJ 
B.c. (1936). 268; G. Glot2-U. Cohen, liistoire Rreegue lii (1936); 
R. L. Beaumont, 7//S 1936, 202-3. -See n/io .SICII.V, SYiuscusE. I'or 
Dionysius’ tragedies sec TGP 793-6. A. M. and A. W. P.-C. 


DIONYSIUS (2) II, eldcstson of Dionysius I, succeeded 
his father in 367-366 D.C., when about tliirty. He stopped 
the war with the Carthaginians, but he continued tlie 
Spartan alliance and retained some liold in south Italy, 
founding two colonies in lapygia. Weak, inexperienced, 
and probably dissolute, he was also cultured, the author 
of poems and philosophic dissertations, and the host of 
philosophers (Plato,^ Aeschines, Aristippus, Xcnocrates, 
Speusippus). An historian, Pliilistus, was his minister. 
Dion (q.v.), backed by Plato, tried to transform him into 
a model monarch of a philosophic State, but both were 
eventually dismissed by liim (366). His power rested on 
mercenaries and his court was disunited. Dionysius, 
wishing to preserve the friendship of Plato, induced Win 
to return (361), but the result was a complete breach. 
In Dionysius’ absence (357) Dion seized Syracuse, 
although Orty'gia resisted till 355. Dionysius held 
Rhegium till c. 351 and Locri till 347-346, when he 
again seized Syracuse by treachery. In 345 he was 
blockaded in Ortygia by some Syracusans and Carthagi- 
nians and also by Timolcon (q.v.) whom a rival party 
had summoned to help. He surrendered to Timolcon 
and obtained a safe conduct to Corinth, where he lived 
many years. 

Sourcesi Plato, Epist. 3, 7, 8 (see G. VasnoaVt.Le lettered! Platone, 
1938): Diodorus, bks. 15-16; Plutarch and Nepos, Lit-es of Dion 
and Timoleon. B. Niese, PIV v. 904: R. Hackforth, CAH v«; R. v. 
Schcliha, Dion, die platom’sche StaaisgrUruiuns in Shilien (1934). 
Also see PLATO, siciLV, ST’n.sct;sE. A. AI. 

DIONYSIUS (3), Aelius, an important Atticist lexico- 
grapher, of the age of Hadrian. He compiled ten books of 
'ArrsKal Ac'fcty. Sec PAUSANIAs (4). 


DIONYSIUS (4) THE AREOPAGITE, an Athenian 
mentioned in Acts xvii. 34 as converted at Rome by St. 
Paul’s preaching. Of the works ascribed to him, (i) flepl 
Trjg ovpaviag !^af)X‘OS, (2) Ucpl rijs cKKXrjaiaaTtKfjp 
UpapXiag, (3) Ilcpl Ociojv ovofsdrtov, (4) IJepi /svartidjg 
OcoXoylas, (5) 1 1 letters, (6) a Liturgy', the four first- 
named arc a daring fusion of Christianity with Neo- 
platonism, and h.sd an enormous influence throughout 
the Middle .Ages. They arc certainly not by St. Paul’s 
Dionysius; they may be as early as a.d. 350 or as Intc as 
500. It has been conjectured that the ascription of them 
to the Areopagitc is due to confusion between him and 
anotlicr Dionysius (? Dionysius of Rhinocolura, c. 370), 
but it is more likely that the author deliberately tried to 
pass them off os tlic work of a contemporary of St. P.wil. 

Pn' r. 996. Ed. Migne, PC, v»!i. 3, 4. V.’. D. R. 

DIONYSIUS (5) of B\vantium(fi. c. A.n. 175), a Greek. 
Of his Vh'dTrAofjToO Boorro/xju, ‘ Voyage up tlic(Thrac!an) 
Bosporus’, part of a Latin translation surs'ivcs (Pierre 
Gillcs, de Dosp. Tkrac., I.ibri HI). 

CGM 11. i ti.; Gk,, C. Wciebtr, 1E74. 


DIONA’SIUS(6)CHAI,CUS(5th c. n.c.), j^f, so called 
after his introduction of bronze currency into Athens; 
he took part in tlic coloniz-ition of 'nuirii (Plot. Nte. 5), 
wrote syntpntic elegies, some of wb.Fch began with n 
pentameter (Ath. 6ozc), of a totneavh.’.t riddling character, 
with notable metaphors. 
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DIONYSIUS (7) of Halicarnassus, rhetor and historian, 
taught at Rome (30-8 B.C.), where he was the leading 
spirit of an influential literary circle. Of his critical 
writings (30-8 B.C.), the most original was On the 
Arrangement of Words {U. avvQiaews ovondrcav : De comp, 
verb., an illuminating inquiry into an artistic word- 
order. Important, too, was the work On the Ancient 
Orators, which traced'the development of Attic oratory 
on biographical and aesthetic lines. Its first section 
(Lysias, Isocrates, Isaeus) remains; and part of the second 
section possibly survives in the fine appreciation of 
Demosthenes in 27 . rijs Xe^euis. Representative also 
was 27 . luiifjoems (fragments only), which dealt with 
imitation, authors to be imitated, and methods of imitating. 
The rest of his writings, occasional in kind, included 27 . 
ToO ©ouKuSi'Sou ;^a/jaKT^po?, in which the matter and 
style of Thucydides were discussed. On Dinarchus, 
investigating the authenticity of Dinarchus’ speeches, 
the First Letter to Ammaeus, confuting Demosthenes’ 
alleged indebtedness to Aristotle, a Second Letter to 
Ammaeus, supplementing his previous remarks on 
Thucydides, and a Letter to C. Pompeius, in which Plato’s 
inferiority as a stylist was reaffirmed. The rix^rq (Ps.- 
Dion.), falsely ascribed to liim and consisting of precepts 
on epideictic oratory, was probably a later compilation. 
As a critic D. stands high, though in places his work is 
conventional and uninspired. At his best he is a masterly 
exponent of the subtleties of style, a keen aesthetic critic, 
and a pioneer in critical methods (biographical, historical, 
and comparative) who recalled to his age the literary 
standards of classical Greece (see literary criticism in 
ANTIQUITY, I. s). 

His historical work, Antiquitates Romanae ('PwpaiKtj 
dpvaioXoyla), which in twenty books covered from tlie 
KTtois of Rome to the First Punic War, represents the 
application of his historical theories to the annalistic 
tradition. Careful study of the sources loses in effect 
through critical inability and ignorance of early Roman 
conditions; much of value is obscured, much of a mis- 
leading character is added, in his elaborate rhetorical 
composition. 

Texts, etc.: Dionysii Hal. Opuseula ed. Usenet and Radermachcr 
(1899-1929); On Lit. Comp. ed. Roberts (1910); Three Lit. Letters, 
ed. Roberts (1901); Ant. Rom. C. Jacoby (1885-1925); Cary (Loeb, 
in progress, 1937-); Vett. Cenr. (Hudson ii. 122-^) = iZcpi ui/rijottor 
B (Usener-Radermacher ii. 202. 18 — 214. 2). Criticism: E. Schwartz, 
PIE V. 934. J.W. H.A. 

DIONYSIUS (8) of Heraclea on the Pontus (c. 328-248 
B.c.) studied under Heraclides Ponticus, Menedemus, 
and Zeno, and became one of the most voluminous 
writers of the Stoic school. He also wrote poetry (includ- 
ing a tragedy, IlapBevoTratos) and was an admirer and 
imitator of Aratus. An attack of illness in old age led him 
to abandon the Stoic creed that pain is not an evil and to 
adopt the view that pleasure is the end of life (hence his 
nickname d fieraBefievos). He starved himself to death. 

Testimonia in von Amim, SVF i. 93-6. PIE v. 973. W. D. R. 

DIONYSIUS (9) of Miletus, see logograpiiers. 

DIONYSIUS (10) TERIEGETES’, Greek author, c. 
A.D. 300, of nepfqyqats rijs olKOvpevqs in 1,185 hexa- 
meters (for schoolboys ?), describing pleasantly the known 
world chiefly after Eratosthenes, taking little account of 
subsequent discoveries: land, elh'ptic (east-west), three 
continents; ocean, with inlets; Mediterranean; Libya; 
Europe; islands; Asia. Lost works attributed to D.: 
BatraapiKa = Aioinjotaicd; AiBiKd(oa gems) ; ’OpyiBiand; 
PiyavTids. 

GGilf n. XV ff., 103 ff. E. H. Bunbury, Hist. Anc. Geog. (1879) ii. 
480 ff.; PIE V. 915-25. E. H. W. 

DIONYSIUS^(it) of Philadelphia, reputed author of an 
extant poem, 'OpriBiand, which may, however, be by 
Dionysius Periegetes. 

Ed. F. S. Lebrs, Poetae Bucolid et IHdaclici (1851). PIE v. 925. 


DIONYSIUS^(i 2) of Samos, Hellenistic ‘cyclographer’, 
published a kvicXos loropiKos in seven books, a mytho- 
graphical romance or, perhaps more probably, a mytho- 
logical handbook. 

FGrH i 178, 491. E. Schwartz, PIE v. 932. 

DIONYSIUS (13) SCYTOBRACHION, an Alexan- 
drian grammarian of the second or first century b.c., 
who appears to be cited" also as Dionysius of Mytilene 
(or Miletus), wrote a mythological romance, Euhemeristic 
in tone and claiming authority by false reference to old 
W’riters. He treated of the Argonauts, followed here by 
Diodorus (bks. 3-4)) the Trojan War, Dionysus and 
Athena, and the Amazons, and wrote MoBiko. vpos 
UappLevuiVTa. 

FGrHi. 228, 509. E. Sobv/aitz, De Dionysio Scytobrachione {iS&o) 
and in PIE v. 929. A. H. McD. 

DIONYSIUS (14) of Sinope, Middle (?) Comedy poet. 
The learned cook provides humour in one piece (fr. 2). 

FCG Ui. 547 £.; CAF ii 423 fi. 

DIONYSIUS (is) of Thebes, poet, teacher of Epami- 
nondas (Nep. Epam. 2), regarded by Aristoxenus (ap. 
Plut. De mus. 3 1) as a practiser of the old style of music. 

DIONYSIUS (16) sumamed THRAX, son of Teres, 
of Alexandria, was a pupil of Aristarchus and later a 
teacher of grammar and literature at Rhodes, where his 
pupils provided him with the silver for a model to 
illustrate his lectures on Nestor’s cup (Athenaeus ^89, 
492, 501). His most enduring work was the extant Tex’’’? 
ypappariKT), an epitome of pure grammar as developed 
by the Stoics and Alexandrians (see grammar). The work 
is essentially Alexandrian, but there are traces of Stoic 
influence. It defines grammar as an iptreipia, but 
includes dvaXoyla (see crates (3) OF mallos) among its 
parts; classifies accents, stops, letters, and syllables; 
defines the parts of speech, with lists of their qualifications 
(cases, moods, etc.), and subdivisions, if any, giving 
examples ; and concludes with some paradigms of inflec- 
tion. To the four Stoic cases the vocative (KXrjTiicq) is 
subjoined; the adjective (imBerov) is still one of many 
classes of noun; the dpBpov includes both 6 r) ro (with 
vocative <L) and os, our relative pronoun. There is no 
treatment of syntax in the work. It had, however, • an 
immediate vogue which lasted until the Renaissance, 
and its authority was continued in the catechisms derived 
from it which then took its place. Latin grammar early 
fell under its influence (see, e.g., Remmius Palaemon), 
and through Latin most of the modem grammars of 
Europe are indebted to it. 

Edition: Ublig, in Tcubner’s Grammat. Gr. Scholia: Hilgard, 
same series. P. B. R. F. 

DIONYSIUS (17) (? 2nd c. a.d.), a Greek, son of Calli- 
phron, author of ’Avaypa^-q rqs 'EXXdSos (for school- 
boys?); 150 feeble iambics survive: preface (acrostics); 
Ambracia-Peloponnesus ; [gap] ; Cretan cities ; Cyclades 
and Sporades Islands. 

GGM I. Ixxx, 238-43. 

DIONYSUS, the god much more of an emotional 
religion than of wine (q.v.). He is rarely mentioned in 
Homer, for, like Demeter, he was a popular god who did 
not appeal to the Homeric knights, but the myth that 
Lycurgus persecuted him and his nurses is told (II. 6. 
130 ff.). From Hesiod ( Theog. 940 ff.) on, his parents are 
Zeus and Semele (q.v.). 

2. The general opinion, shared both by ancient and 
modem authors, that he came from Thrace is well 
founded. His cult was widely spread in Thrace (see 
RELIGION, THRACIAN), and the Thracian and Macedonia 
women were especially devoted to his orgia. The myths 
of invasions of Boeotia and Attica by Thracians are not 
to be wholly disregarded. They may be ascribed to the 
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vcr>’ beginning of the last millennium n.c., and the 
Thracians may have brought tlic cult to Greece. Bocotia 
and Attica were its chief seats; in the Peloponnese it is 
less common. Myths, c.g. of Pentheus and the daughters 
of Minyas, prove that it swept over Greece like wildfire 
and that the cause was its ecstatic character which seized 
chiefly on the women. They abandoned their houses 
and work, roamed about in the mountains, whirling in 
the dance, swinging thyrsi and torches; at the pitch of 
their ecstasy (see ecstasy) they seized upon an animal 
or even a child, according to the mytlis, tore it apart 
and devoured the bleeding pieces (Famell, op. cit. infra, 
302 ff.). This so-called omophagy is a sacramental meal ; 
in devouring the parts of the animal the maenads in- 
corporated the god and his power within themselves. 
Dionysus was sometimes believed to appear in animal 
form; he is called ‘bull’, ‘bull-homed’, etc. He himself 
and his maenads arc clad in fawn-skins. Sometimes it 
is told that the maenads wore masks. The mask was 
characteristic of his cult; his image sometimes consisted 
of a mask and a garment hung on a pole, but these masks 
are human. This feature reminds us of primitive customs 
and is important with regard to the fact that the drama 
has its origin in the cult of Dionysus. The descriptions 
of his orgia referred to, in which the votaries arc depicted 
as c.apablc of all kinds of miracles, possessed by the god, 
enjoying communion with wild life, vegetable and animal, 
and able to overcome any human resistance (c.g. Eur. 
Bacch. 6S0 ff.), arc mythical and literary, but votaries 
did in fact bear the god’s name, hakchoi (PI. Phaed. 69c). 
Orgia of a milder kind were celebrated in historical times 
on Mt. Parnassus by oflicial cult associations of women, 
and there is a trace of the omophagy in a State cult. The 
frenzy of the orgia was tamed by Apollo, who admitted 
Dionysus at his side at Delphi and brought his cult into 
the gentler forms of State religion. 

3. Ancient authors say, however, that Dionysus also 
came from Phrygia. The Phrygians, who wpre a Thracian 
tribe, believed that Dionysus (cf. Phrygian Diounsis; 
VV. M. Caldcr, CR xli (1927)1 160 ff.) was bound or slept 
in the winter and was free or awake in the summer. They 
knew also of a child-god. This Dionysus is apparently 
a god of vegetation. His other name, Bacchus, is a 
Lydian word. It is remarkable that tlie Dionysiac festi- 
vals of the Lcnaea (q.v.) and the .Anthesteria (q.y.), the 
spring festival in wliich Dionysus made hip epiph.iny 
coming from the sea, arc common to all lonians, whilst 
other festivals of Dionysus arc isolated.^ At Delphi 
Dionysus was venerated as a child in a winnowing fan 
and awakened by certain rites. It seems that Dionysus 
in a somewhat changed form came from Asia Minor 
across the sea. This Dionysus was a god of the vegetation, 
not of the crops but of the fruit of the trees including the 
vine. Moreover, he seems to have a certain connexion 
with Minoan religion. The phallus which was carried in 
the Dionysiac processions belongs to him as a god of 
fertility; he is never represented as phallic himself, but 
the Sileni and SatjTs who surround him arc; they arc 
daemons of fertility. This Dionysus was the god of wine, 
but wine has no great place in his cult in the e.nrly age, 
especially not in the orgia. The festivals of viticulture 
are few : ' 

nected ■ 
trees (F: 



Went on, he was more and more tliought of as tnc 
wine, and we hear of svinc-miracics in certain 

A- A point of view particul.srly emphasi^ by som- 
tcholars is that he was tlic Lord of souls. Tlie opin: . 
of Uohtie that the belief in immortality uas intro^ucct. 
into Greece by Dionysus is now abandon^- « tme 
others, c.g. Miss Harrison, refer to the U'.t mat me 
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Anthesteria was devoted to the dead, these rites have 
nothing to do with Dionysus; the connexion had no 
intrinsic reason. Other similar festivals are too little 
known. But among the mystics Dionysus was associated 
with the Nether World, an idea which perhaps originated 
among the Orphics, in whose doctrines Dionysus had a 
great place. Thus Dionysus was introduced into mys- 
teries other than the old orgia, but no one of them can 
be proved to be of old origin. Such mysteries became 
very popular in the Hellenistic and even more in the 
Roman age. In spite of the opinion of Cumont, these 
late mysteries of Dionysus seem to owe more to Greek 
than to Oriental tradition. That the idea of a happier 
life in the other world prevailed in them is proved by the 
fact that sarcophagi arc often decorated with Dionysiac 
m^hs. Until the early part of the fifth century n.c. 
Dionysus is represented as a full-grown, bearded man, 
later as a delicate, playful youth. His myths arc numerous. 
Not to speak of his early adventures in escaping from 
Hera’s jealousy (see athamas), his campaigns in the 
East are known to Euripides : their extension to India is 
modelled after those of Alexander the Great; they were 
celebrated in a voluminous epic by Nonnus at the end of 
antiquity. 

E. Rohde, Psyche; Famell, Cults of the Greek States v. 85 ff.; 
J. E. Harrison, Proleg. So the Study of Greek Religion, 364 ff.; 
M. P. Nilsson, Gesch. d. griech. Religion i. 531 and, for the Minoan 
connexions, Minoan-Mycenaean Religion, 492 ff.; W. F. Ono, 
Dionyjor (1933), is hiahly speculative. The festivals: Nilsson, Studio 
deDtonystis atticis (Lund 1900); Grieeh. Feste, 258 il.: L. Deubner, 

Attische Fr -- T' ■ ’ V.C- , .'.c f ' 1 

orientales i' . • •• " '■ ■ ■.■ . 

apfr-iN .". . I . , 

H. J. Hose, a 

M. P. N. and H. J. R. 

DIOPHANTUS of Alexandria (fl. c. a.d. 250) was the 
first Greek to make any approach to an algebraical nota- 
tion. He wrote ’ApiOni]TiKa in tliirtcen books, six of 
which survive, and a tract on Polygonal Numbers. A 
third work, Tlopianara, is lost, but some propositions in 
the theory of numbers are quoted from it in the Arith- 
metica. Diophantus works with numbers purely arith- 
metically and not geometrically as did the Pythagoreans. 
In the preface to the Arithmctica he defines ‘species’ of 
numbers, which arc, besides units (denoted by M° for 
/xoi’dSey), tlic various powers up to the sixth of the 
unknown quantity, for which he appropriates the word 
apiOptog denoted by tlic symbol “T. Its powers he denotes 
by il'’ (for Bvt’aptg, square), /O' (for kv^os, cube), etc. 
He has a sjmbol A for minus, denoting a ‘wanting’, 

contrasted with xhap^tg, ‘forthcoming’ or plus. Minus, 
he explains, multiplied by a plus gives minus, minus by 
minus, a plus. Expressions containing more than one 
‘species’ he arranges according to powers, first the 
positive terms, then the negative terms all together. I Ic 
shows how to solve simple and quadratic equations; he 
docs not recognize negative roots of equations or negative 
numbers standing by themselves. His problems arc 
mostly indeterminate or scmi-detcmiinatc equations 
(single or simultaneous) of the second degree, and his 
methods arc extraordinarily varied and ingenious; his 
object is always to find a solution in positive numbers (not 
necessarily integral as generally required in modem 
indctcmiinatc analysis). The tjpical sort of problem 
solved is this : to find three numbers such that the product 
of any tivo of them plus their sum, or plus any given 
number, is a square. It was Dioph.antu.s’ work which led 
Fermat to tal:c up the thcon* of numbers, i.n svhich he 
made his world-famous discoveries. ’ILc ediito pnr.cept 
of the Greek text is that of C. C. Baclict, 1621 ; second 
edition, with Fermat's notes, jfiyo. Tlie standard text 
is now that of Paul ’Fannery (Teubner). Other editi»r.s 
arc: Germa.i. by Wcrtlithn (tfioo); Engh’rh (in motiern 
nowtion) by T. L. Heath {1910); French trandstisn by 
Paul ver Ecd;c (B.-uges sr.d Pa.ris). T, It. 
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DIOS wrote a history of Phoenicia cited by Josephus 
(AJ8. 147-9; ^P- I- 113-15)- 

DIOSCORIDES (i) (fl. 230 B.c.)i last of the great 
Alexandrian poets, has some forty epigrams in the Greek 
Anthology. The majority are erudite and skilful conceits 
on remote subjects — artificial epitaphs on historical 
figures (e.g. 'inventors’ like Atys and Thespis) or para- 
doxical anecdotes. The rest — save one hate-poem, Anth. 
Pal. II. 363 — are lively, ironical, realistic love-poems in 
the sharpest epigrammatic style. G. H. 

DIOSCORIDES (2) PEDANIUS (ist c. a.d.) of 
Anazarbus, army physician, was well versed in pharma- 
cological literature and had studied the subject of his 
interest from early youth in extensive travels before com- 
posing his book ; he was ambitious as expert rather than 
as writer. All this he tells us himself. He lived under 
Claudius and Nero (41-68); Erotianus mentions him. 

Works: 1. JI. uAijj larpitajs, bks. 1-5, almost 600 
plants, nearly 1,000 drugs. 2. 17 . avXmv ^apfiaKcuv, or 
Ewropiara, bks. 1—2. 

The Materia medica is a conscious attempt to give 
a system, not an alphabetical list of drugs.- Remedies 
from the vegetable, animal, and mineral Icingdoms are ' 
described in careful subdivisions. The observation is 
minute, the judgement sober and free from superstition. 
Dioscorides’ book superseded all earlier literature and 
became the standard work of later centuries, in the East 
no less than in the West. See botany, para. 6 ; medicine, 

I j- 
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Text. Materia mcdica, M. Wcllmann, i-iii (1907-14), contains 
both works; Wellmann’s proof of genuineness of the second work 
(Die Sehrift d. D. U. aTzXwv (fiapiiaxaiv, tpm) not wholly convincing. 
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The Greek Herbal of Dioscorides (1934). 
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DIOSCORIDES, see also dioscurides. 

DIOSCURI (AiocrKovpoi, Attic -Kopoi), the Sons of 
Zeus, a title (Hymn. Horn. 33. i, of uncertain date; Hdt. 

2. 43. 2; and often in Attic authors; not in any early 
passage) of the Tyndaridae (cf. tyndareos). Castor and 
Polydeuces (latinized Pollux). They are the brothers of 
Helen, II. 3. 237 ff., where it is apparently stated that 
they are dead, but cf. Od. ii. 300 ff., where they are 
‘alive’ although ‘the com-beating earth holds them’, and 
the author explains that they are honoured by Zeus and 
live on alternate days, ‘having honour equal to gods’. 
Here and in Hesiod they are sons of Tyndareus and 
Leda; later, as in Pindar (JVem. 10. 80), Polydeuces is son 
of Zeus, his twin Castor of Tyndareus, and at Poly- 
deuces’ request they share his immortality between them, 
living half their time below the earth, the other half in 
Olympus. The Homeric hymn (supra) makes them both 
sons of Zeus, and an account of which there is no certain 
mention earlier than Horace (Sat. 2. i. 26) makes them 
both bom from an egg, like their sister (see Helen). They 
had a cult in Lacedaemon, where they were symbolized 
by the doltana, two upright pieces of wood connected by 
two cross-beams (Plut. De frat. amor. 478 a-b), and in 
many other States, chiefly but not exclusively Dorian 
(Argos, Athens, Dorian colonies in Sicily, etc.). See 

ANAKES. 

2. The chief events in their mythology are three. 
When Theseus kidnapped Helen they made an expedi- 


tion to Attica, recovered her and carried off Aethra (q.v. 
for references). They took part in the Argonautic, ex- 
pedition, and on it Polydeuces distinguished himself in 
the fight against Amycus (q.v.). Their final exploit on 
earth was the carrying off of the two daughters of 
Leucippus, the Leucippides, Phoebe and Hilaeira. 
Thereupon the nephews of Leucippus, Idas and Lynceus, 
pursued them (Find. op. cit. 60 ff., who makes it a cattle- 
raid; Theoc. 22. 137 ff.). In the resulting fight Castor 
and both the pursuers were killed; the sequel of the 
shared immortality has already been mentioned, but 
some ingenuity seems to have been spent in determining 
whether they have since been always together or always 
separate, one being in Hades while the other is in 
Olympus (Rose, Handbook of Greek Myth. ^249, note 4). 
They are often identified with the constellation Gemini 
(as Ps. -Eratosthenes 10), and are connected with stars 
as early as Euripides (Hel. 140). Of the miracles attend- 
ing their cult, the most famous is that connected with the 
battle of the Sagra, which gave rise to the Roman story 
of their appearance at Lake Regillus (Cic. Nat. D. 2. 6). 
The Locrians, being at war with the Crotonians, appealed 
for help to Sparta and were told that they might have 
the Dioscuri, whom they accepted. In the battle, which 
resulted in a complete victory for them, two gigantic 
youths in strange dress were seen fighting on their side 
(Justin 20. 3. 8 ; Suidas s.v. dXrjdeorepa raiu em Edypa). 

3. It is a still unsettled controversy whether they are 
in origin heroes of more than usual celebrity and popu- 
larity (they received divine honours here and there) or 
heroized (‘faded’) gods. In favour of the former view 
it may be urged that the earliest evidence (Homer, 
Hesiod fr. 94. 13, 27, and 31 Rzach) knows nothing of 
their being anything more than important human beings, 
honoured after death as several others of their kind were ; 
that they do not become more than heroes till relatively 
late and even in late traditions and theologizings retain 
much of their human origin, becoming stock examples 
of the possibility of transcendent human virtue attaining 
superhuman rank (as Horace, Carm. 3. 3. 9). For such 
a career a close parallel can be found in tliat of Heracles 
(q.v.). On the other side, however, can be cited a not 
inconsiderable list of divine twins, the most celebrated 
being the Sanskrit Apvins. These are often connected 
with horses; the Dioscuri are on occasion XeuKorrcaXoi, 
‘riders on white steeds’, and Castor especially is a 
notable horseman. They not uncommonly have astral 
connexions, such as we have seen the Dioscuri have, 
though not very early and possibly only through one of 
their most picturesque functions, that of saviours of 
those in peril from storms at sea. In this capacity they 
appear as twin lights of St. Elmo’s fire, which it would 
not be a hard thing to confuse mythologically with stars; 
see, for instance, Pliny, HN 2. loi. Certainly they are 
not infrequently seen in art with stars over the curious 
round caps which they wear. Moreover, possible traces 
of other twin gods have been discovered elsewhere in 
Greece, as for instance the Theban pair, Amphion and 
Zethus (see amphion), who are also sons of Zeus. But it 
cannot be said that these arguments are cogent as against 
the earlier date of the Homeric and Hesiodic passages; 
the original divine nature of the twins is no more than a 
possibility. 

4. There is but one important identification of the 
Dioscuri with other figures; they tend to be confused 
with the Cabiri (q.v.). See, for some very interesting 
monuments connected with this and similar cults, F. 
Chapouthier, Les Diosettres au service d’une diesse (1935); 
in these, they (or deities identified with them) are 
grouped on cither side of Helen. The connecting link 
is the common fimction of rescuing mariners. 

Famell, Hero-Cults, 175 ff., for their cult and the controversy os 
to their origin. Fuller references to their legends and art-monuments 
in the appropriate orticlea of the larger classical dicuonanes, os 
Roscher’s Lexikon. td. J. It. 
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DIOSCURroES or DIOSCORIDES (ist c. n.c, or 
A.D.) is reputed to have written On Customs in Homer, 
in whieh he is said to have interpolated the Homeric 
text, On the Life of Homer’s Heroes, Recollections of sayings 
of famous men, The Spartan Constitution, On Institutions. 
But these may not all be the work of one D. 

FHG ii. 192 fl. J. F. L. 

DIOTIMA, legendary priestess at Mantinca and teacher 
of Socrates; Plato in Symp. 201 d puts in her mouth his 
metaphysic of love. It is impossible to say whether 
Plato’s fiction had any basis in fact, since we have no 
independent testimony. 

PW V. 1147. 

DIOTIMUS of Thrace (fl. 250 B.C.), who was a poor 
schoolmaster in Gargara, is the author of ten epigrams 
in the Greek Anthology : several of them (c.g. 7. 173, 261) 
are full of the deep, pure pathos which is characteristic 
of the ‘Peloponnesian school’ of epigrammatists. 

tVilamowitz-MoclIcndorfT, //W/raii/iic/ie Dichtting (1924), i. 143. 

G. II. 

DIPHELUS of Sinope, brother of Diodorus (q.v. 1) of 
Sinope, New Comedy poet, bom probably before 340 
D.C.; he outlived Menander (Philemon in his ^dapa, later 
than 289 n.c., mentioned Diphilus as living — ^Plaut. 
Mostcll, 1145). Wrote about 100 plays, winning three 
Dionysiac victories (ist Lenacan victory, c. 316 B.C.). 
About sixty titles arc known — many of them common to 
other poets, and nine being mythological (c.g. Heracles, 
Theseus). His admiration for ‘golden’ Euripides, fr. 60 
(a parasite’s behaviour), was shared by other poets of 
New Comedy. Many interesting fragments of this ‘live’ 
poet — c.g. fr. 38, unfilial conduct of Ctesippus, son of 
Chnbrias; fr. 43, a master-cook selects his employers 
with care; frs. 69, 70, Archilochus and Ilipponax as 
Sappho’s lovers; fr. 91, a vigorous description of on ugly 
woman. 

A play of Diphilus was the original of Plautus’ Rudens', 
the l\Xy}povno’Oi, of Plautus' Casina', tlic Eovanodirp- 
OKoi-rcs, of the lost play of Plautus, Commorientes 
(Terence, jdd. prol. 6, used a scene omitted by Plautus) ; 
and possibly SycSla, of Plautus’ Vidularia. The influ- 
ence of Diphilus upon the Roman stage attests his 
popularity and power as a comic poet. 

PCG iv. 375 ff.; CAP ii. 54 j fl. See Coppola, Atme e Foma (1924), 
1S5-204. \V. G. W. 


DIPLOMA, a small bronze t.nblct recording tlic privi- 
leges granted to a soldier on the completion of his 
service or, ns rcgtilnrly after the first century A.D., on his 
discharge. These diplomata, of which some 160 arc 
extant, were given to auxiliaries, classiarii, and members 
of the praetorian and urban cohorts. Down to the 
principatc of Antoninus Pius the auxiliary and marine 
received personal citizenship, tlic legalization of his past 
or future marriage, and civic rights for his descendants. 
After A.D. 140, l)y which time Itom.an citizens also were 
cnltf.fcd in the auxilia, the form was brought into line 
tvith the diplomata granted to the praetorians. Citizen- 
ship was given to those requiring it, but conubium was 
now only prospective. 

The I’egionarj’ did not normally receive a diploma. 
Tlte only exceptions to this rule arc the two Adiutriccs 
legions recruited from classiarii in A.D. 6S-7, and tome 
roldicrs of X Fretensis who were non-citizens enlisted in 
the tantc crisis. 


C/f.i'ri {tezti cf tSip’nmitj; «!. H. N’«KlK«un. G. U in. 

Aurilh e’ ikr Pc-osn Army (1914): J- l.riti-r.tT, L .-.rr-./t 
d'txyfsr (lO'S). H- N. D. T. 


DIPYLOX, the gate by which the Sacred Road to 
Kleusis left Athens, and much of the trafllc from Piraeus 
paivcd. Outside lay the tnster Ccrarriiata (the inner 
Cerenuttis l>elng by the Atrora). This svas a burying- 


place from the early Bronze Age, and from late Mycenaean 
rimes was Athens’ chief cemetery. Magnificent monu- 
ments lined the roads, among those identified being those 
of Alcibiades' family and of the Spartans killed at 
Piraeus in 403. The Athenians who fell in battle were 
buried here, and here Pericles’ Funeral Speech was 
spoken. 

W. Juilcich, Topographic von Atherp (i93»), t35 fT., 400 ff 
(modified by the results of recent excavations); progress reports in 
Ath. Milt, and Arch. Anz. T. J, D, 

DIRGE, sec AMPHION, 

DIRGE in Greek literature. The ancient critics seem 
to have distinguished between tsvo kinds of dirge, the 
cOT/c^Setov sung actually over the dead body (Procl. ap. 
Phot. Bibl. 321*30), and the Oprjros, a song sung in 
memory of the dead (Ammon. Diff. p. 5.4). The difTer- 
cncc does not seem to have been observed by the Alexan- 
drian editors of the lyric poets, and the Dirges of Simo- 
nides (frs. 7-12) and of Pindar (frs. 114-23) may well 
have included both kinds. The earliest evidence for such 
dirges is in 11 . 18. 50-1, 314-16, 24. 472-4. In these a 
company laments, but the leader has a special part as 
c^apyos. Cf, E. Reiner, Die rituclle Totcnklage dcr 
Gncchcn (1938). 

For the dirge in Latin literature sec epicedium, nenia. 

C. M. B. 


DISCORDIA, see PEnsoNincATiONs, 

DISCUS (SloKos), a flat circular piece of stone or metal, 
somewhat tliicker in the centre. The old stone discus 
was heavier than the mct.al, sometimes weighing rather 
more than the 15 pounds which is the normal weight of 
the shot in our putting. Tlic metal discus, usually of 
bronze, which became general during the fifth century 
B.C., was lighter and smaller, c.xtant specimens varying 
in diameter from 6 to 9 inches, in weight from 3 to 9 
pounds. It was thrown from a space defined by lines 
in front and either side. For tlic method of throwing, 
sec ATHLETICS. F. A. W. 


DISSOI LOGOI (labelled by H. Stcphanus/IiaAcfcir), 
a short surviving sophistic work written in Doric about 
400 B.c., perhaps in Cyprus, perhaps at Gyrene. The 
contents have no origin.ility; tlicy arc reminiscent now 
of Protagoras, now of Hippias, now of Gorgias, and 
confirm Plato’s account of the cthic.'il relativism charac- 
teristic of the Sophists. 

Ed. Diels, Vortohr.' ii. 405-16. W. D. U. 


DITHl’RAMB. The origin of the word BiOvnapBos is 
not known, Uiough it is almost certainly not of I-Icllcnic 
origin. It first appears in Archilochus (fr. 77), who calls 
it the song of Dionj-sus and says that he, under the 
influence of wine, leads others in singing it. It was, 
then, from the beginning a choral song to Dionysus, 
though it need not yet h.svc had any vciy definite form. 
It was reduced to order by Arion at Corinth e. 600 B.c,, 
when it was sung by a regular choir and made to treat 
of a definite subject. From Corinth it svas brought to 
Athens by Lasos of Hermione (Suidas s.v. ASacs), rnd 
it soon became a subject for competition at the fra va's 
of DionsTus. 'llic first victor is said to have been 
Hypodictis of Ch.alds in 509-508 p.c. (Marm. Par. 46). 
Hence rill about 470 n.c. it attracted pc>cfs of great 
eminence such as Simonides, who svon fifty-jix pmes 
(fr. 79), I.Z 1505 , Pindar (fra. 60-77, not all for Athr.n«), 
and Ilacchylidcs (Odes J5— ai), .At thii peri'Xl if 
composed like oilier choral odes, srifli rr;.’Uj;!r strop.ie 
and ar.tistrophe. Tiie surviving frayrr-ents do not sug- 
gest any close connexion of their rubjecfi vviin Jlionwas 
or any special Dionysiac spirit, though rise sargr elerae.nt 
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of narrative in them may be due to Arion’s example. But 
about 470 B.c. its character began to change. The change, 
associated with the names of Melanippides, Cinesias, 
Philoxenus, and Timotheus, was largely musical, and 
since no note of their music survives, it is hard to esti- 
mate what happened. In the main the music seems to 
have become more important than the words and to have 
led to a degeneration of the text. A protest against this 
movement is to be seen in some lines of Pratinas (fr. i). 
Other elements in the change were the abolition of the 
correspondence of strophe and antistrophe, the intro- 
duction of solo-songs, and the development of a pom- 
pous, affected language. The movement continued into 
the fourth century in the hands of Polyidus and Telestes. 
After the fourth century the dithyramb seems to have 
lost its importance, even at Athens, though before 300 
B.c. the State took charge of the expenses of production. 
Inscriptions from Delos, from a86 to 172 b.c., show 
that at the Delian Dionysia and Apollonia competitions 
were still held, as they were at Miletus in the third 
century and at Teos and Samos in the second. Polybius 
(4. 20) notes that the Arcadians commonly sang dithy- 
rambs in his time. The habit lasted in Athens into the 
Imperial age, though no fragments of importance survive. 

A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, Tragedy, and Comedy 
(1927). S-82. C. M. B. 

DIVERBIUMj dialogue in a comedy as distinct from 
cantica (q.v.). 

DIVINATIO. Divination (q.v.), when professionally 
exercised, was regarded at Rome from the time of 
Tiberius as a crime and punished with confiscation of 
property and relegatio (q.v.). In spite of this and similar 
later prohibitions of all forms of divinatio (vaticinatio) 
and especially of the art of astrologi (called mathemalici), 
all these ‘improbandae artes contra quietem publicam’ 
did not pass out of fashion, especially as some emperors 
tolerated this profession, which was practised mostly 
by foreigners from the Orient (Chaldaei), Under the 
late Empire the prohibition was repeatedly renewed. 
Diocletian strictly forbade the ars mathematica; Con- 
stantius (a.d. 357) made divination into a capital offence: 
‘sileat omnibus perpetuo diuinandi curiositas’ ; his con- 
stitution was included in Justinian’s Code (9. 18. s). 
It was equally a punishable offence to consult sooth- 
sayers. 

Divinatio had another meaning in criminal procedure. 
When several persons came forward as prosecutors of 
the same criminal act, the magistrate determined in a 
special intermediate itidicium, attended by a consilium of 
jurors, who should be the accuser. See QOAESTio. A. B. 

DIVINATION. Prediction by supernatural means of 
future events and interpretation of past occurrences is 
found throughout Greek and Roman civilization, show- 
ing contacts at various points, such as necromancy, 
prophecy, extispicy, or astrology, with Oriental cultures. 
The present account sketches Greek and Roman uses 
together, and for the sake of brevity neglects much of 
their chronological development. 

2. Our most important ancient source, Cicero’s De 
Divinatione, in i . 1 1 and 2. 26 (possibly after Posidonius), 
divides the art into natural (or intuitive) and artificial (or 
inductive) types, though the two may at times overlap 
m practice, as with dreams. The former of these is 
immediate in its application, the latter supplements 
observation by coniectura. 

3. Of Natural Divination no form seems more primi- 
tive than dreams, often mentioned from Homer onward. 
These might either be understood by the dreamer or 
require professional interpreters, whose lore, based 
partly on empiricism but chiefly on supposed resem- 
blances (Arist. Div. Sornn. 2. 464^7), was preserved in 
practical dream-books, such as the Onirocritica of Arte- 


midorus and Astrampsychus, or discussed in theoretical 
works, like Aristotle (op. cit.), Synesius, De Insomniis, 
and Macrobius, Comm, in Somnium Scipionis. A specia- 
lized form is incubation (q.v. ; iyKoiivqois), practised at 
health-shrines, like those of Asclepius, by persons 
desirous of cures, and hence called iatromancy. Necro- 
mancy, or evocation of spirits of the dead, is already 
well developed in Od. ii, but though long employed, 
especially at certain localities {psychomantia), it was less 
respectable than most other methods. Related to it are 
lecanomancy, elaeomancy, hydromancy, and catoptro- 
mancy, in which forms of the dead or of gods or demons 
appear on the surface of liquids or on mirrors. 

4. Very important is prophecy {vaticinatio), in which 
the votes acts as the meium or mouthpiece {vpo^rqg) 
of a divine or demonic power possessing him, the process 
being related to poetic inspiration, and known as epdov- 
criaor/xos; cf. [Arist.] Probl. 30. i. 9S4'‘34-8. Lists of 
such seers are given by Hopfner in PW xiv (1928),! 267-8. 
Like telepathy and clairvoyance and like the ventrilo- 
quists {iyyacrrplpvBoi), the freer forms of prophecy, 
such as those of the shadowy Bacis (q.v.) and Musaeus 
(q.v. i), seem hardly to have become institutionalized, but 
with the Sibyls (q.v.) and the oracles (q.v.), e.g. Delphi 
(q.v.), Dodona (q.v.), Lebadea, Oropus, and Ammon 
(q.v.), prophetic power became resident at fixed sites, 
where a succession of media regularly answered con- 
sultants. See, however, prophecies. 

5. ArtificiEil Divination may be roughly divided into 
prognostications from animate beings or from plants, 
and those from lifeless objects. Its oldest t^e is perhaps 
augury (see augures) or the observation and interpretation 
of the number, species, flight, cries, eating, and oAer 
symbolic acts of birds. Cicero (Div. i. 92) mentions 
Phrygians, Pisidians, Cilicians, Arabs, and Umbrians as 
specialists in this art, but it was common in Greece from 
the time of Tiresias, Melampus (Porphyry, Abst. 3, 3), 
and Calchas ( 11 . 2. 308-32), and at Rome was entrusted 
to the college of augurs (see auspicium). Auguries might ' 
be deliberately sought (inpetratiua) or offered to men 
unsought (oblatiua; cf. Serv. Aen. 6. 190), a variety of 
the former type more convenient for military use being 
the Roman observation of the sacred chickens (alectryo- 
nomancy). Similar features might be noted in the case 
of other animals, especially from their chance appearances 
during a journey (o'dSia; cf. A. S. Pease on Cic. Div. 
I. 26). Still more important were indications derived 
from human beings, e.g. from their involuntary motions 
or twitchings (170X^6;, salisatio), from sneezing, and from 
the large class of omens (or cledonomancy), i.e. utter- 
ances prophetically significant, like tragic irony, in a way 
not realized by the speaker, who is here, as in motions 
and sneezings, merely the tool of a temporarily possess- 
ing, superhuman, power (e.g. Od. 18. iiz-17). Other 
types depend upon the morphology rather than the 
actions of animate beings, and include teratological 
births, palnu'stry or chiromancy (Poll. 2. 152), and the 
interpretations of physiognomists. But most important, 
during a long period and over a wide geographic range, 
is extispicy (or haruspicy), based on observation of 
the entrails — especially the liver (hepatoscopy) of sacri- 
ficial animals, for which see habuspices. Predictions 
were also derived from miraculous growths and actions 
of plants, e.g. of ‘birth-trees’ (see Donat. Vit. Verg. 
p. 2 Brummer), the residence of an ‘external soul’. 

6. Divination from lifeless objects has varied forms. 
The classification by Varro (ap. schol. Dan. Aen. 3. 3591 
Isid. Etym. 8. 9. 13) into four elemental groups (geo- 
mantis, aeromantis, pyromantis, hydromantis) is suggestive 
but unduly formal. There may here be mentioned, 
however, empyromancy, or the behaviour, when placed 
on a sacrificial fire, of such objects as incense (libano- 
mancy), flour (aleuromancy), or eggs (ooscopy). lo 
omoplatoscopy (or scapulomancy) the shoulder-blade or 
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the victim was observed when heated over the coals. 
Othet objects, such as axes (axinomancy), spindles 
(sphondulomancy; Poll. 7. 188, where numerous other 
detailed types of divination are named), and sieves 
(coscinomancy) also appear, but rhabdomancy, or the use 
of the rod for prognostication, seems to belong primarily 
to neighbouring cultures. Numerous are the uses of lots 
(clcromancj’), in which a divine power guides the fall 
of dice or knuckle-bones (astragalomancy) or the drawing 
(often by the hand of an innocent child) of inscribed 
soTtes from some receptacle. This practice was often 
localized at particular sites, such as Claros, Pracncstc, 
Antium, the fountain of Clitumnus, and Patavium. The 
inscribed lot is naturally later in origin than the intro- 
duction of writing, and from it was perhaps derived 
bibliomancy, or the random consultation of books to 
discover prophetic advice. The great poets were often 
so used (rhapsodomancy), perhaps as being themselves 
divinely inspired. Thus we find the sortes Homericac, the 
sortes Vcrgilianac — eight cases in the Augustan History 
alone — and, with the Christians, the sortes Biblicac. 

7. The interpretation of weather-signs (as in Aratus 
733) approaches more nearly to empirical science, yet 
manyunusualmeteorologicalphcnomena(storms, meteor- 
ites, aurora borealis, etc.) and many arising from the 
earth (earthquakes, faulting, etc.), as well as teratological 
births of men and beasts (sec above), were called ostenta, 
portenia, monstra, prodigia (q.v.) (Cic. Div. i. 93), and 
considered precursors of social, political, or dynastic 
changes. Such were recorded in priestly records (espec- 
ially at Rome) and used as sources by various historians 
(c.g. Livy, from whom Julius Obsequens, by a reverse 
process, compiled his Prodigiorum liber). For the vast 
field of astrology in its various forms, increasing with the 
Oriental infiucnccs following the conquests of Alexander, 
see ASTROLOGV. 

8. Popular belief at most periods commonly accepted 
older, socially or politically established, forms of divina- 
tion, though many looked askance upon others as charla- 
tanry. Some philosophers also accepted the art with 
little question, but Xenophanes, the Epicureans, Car- 
ncadcs, and others rejected it, and Panaetius expressed 
doubts of its reality. Some Peripatedcs admitted in- 
tuitive but disallowed inductive divinarion (Cic. Div. 
i. 5, 113; 2. sod), but most Stoics (notably Posidonius) 
vigorously defended both tj'pcs, b.asing their justificadon 
upon the powers of gods, fate, and nature (Cic. Div. i. 
12$), or upon tlie doctrine of avpvdOcia. Mystics in the 
second century of our era, and later, attempted to revive 
interest in the Delphic oracle, which was in Cicero’s 
time {Div. i. 37-8; cf. Plut. De Pyth. or.; Dc Def. 
or.) already in neglect, and ^•orious collections of 
oracles, with infiltration of Christian elements, date from 
this period. Yet after a fitful respite, during which 
apologists like Origen attacked pagan dirination ns the 
work of malign demons, Theodosius, in the fourth cen- 
tury, by n series of edicts forbade various mantic rites, 
and though these sometimes survived under Christian- 
ized guise the prMtige of the pagan divination was at an 
end. 
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AnTiFiciAL Divi.s'ATIon. Augury, etc.: on Roman auRury 
I. M. J. Valeton in Mnemos. xvii (1889): xviii (1890); xix (iSgt); 
XX (1892); ixi (1893); xxiii (1895); sxv (1897); xxvi (1898); G. 
}Vissowa in PIV ii. y 13-44; E- Hinck, 'Augurali.! u. Verwandte*' 
in Ann. Acad. Set. Fennicae, Ser. B, xi (1921). For augural /ai.'i 
A. Bouchi-Leclercq. op. cit. iv (1882). 363-72; V. Spiruirzola in E. 
dc Ruggiero, Din. epigr. i. 790-5, 804-10; G. Howe, Fasti Sacerdatum 
. . . Aetatis imperatoriae (1904), 27-32. On the augural books: 
p. p .ti_ n. hibris (1878): id., Fragmenta 

■' ■ : Libr. avg. Frag. On other 

■ ■ I, _ ‘ '■ - ihel u. Orahellhiere {iSiH). Birth- 

t " : ."-I 'A u. FfUkuke p (1004), 44-51; ii 

(tQoj), 23-31; J- G. Frazer, GB xi* (1914). 159-68. Involuntary 
Motions: H. Diels, ‘Beitr. z. Zuckungslit. d. Okzidcnts u. Orients’ 
(in Abh. Berlin 1907, iv. i-;42; 1908, iv. 1-130, with text of Melnm- 
us, Uepl naXfiuh’). Sneezing: A. S. Pease on Cic. Div. 2. 84 (with 
ibliography); ‘P. Saintj-ves’ (- E. Nouny), VEternuemenl tt le 
bSilUmmt (1921). Extispicy: on Chnidaean origins, M. Jastrow 
Jr., in Free. Amer. Philos. Soc. xlii (1908), 646-76; id., in Stud, in 
Honor of C, H. Toy (sqiz), 143-68. For Etruscan and Roman 
practice: G. BIcchcr, De Extispicio (1903); C. O. Thulin, Die 
etntsldsche Disciplin, 3 vola. (1905-9); id. in Plf' vii. 2431-68. For 
fasti of the haruyiiccs: A. Bouche-Leclercq, op. cit. iv. 376-7: 
C. O. Thulin in E. de Ruggiero, Din. Epigr. iii. 644-8. 

Empyromancy: A. BoucW-LecIercq, op. cit. i. 178-82. Liba- 
nomancy: R. Gnnschinietz in f*B''xii. 2551-2. Omoplatoscopy: R. 
Hercher in Philot. viii (1853), 16(^8, editing Pscllus, Tlepl tvponkaro- 
OKOSTtas KOI otunooKonias. Coscinomancy: R. Ganschinietz in PH' 
xi. 1481-3. Rhabdomancy: W. Gundcl in the same, i A 13-18; 
F. J. M. Dc Waelc, The Magic Staff or Bod in Greco-Roman Anti- 
quity {sazf). But cf.W. R. Halliday, op. cit. 226-8. Lots:G. Glotz 
and H. L6crivain in Dar.-Sng. i v. 140 1- 1 8 ; F. Heinevetter, WOrfel- u. 
Buchstabenorakel in Griechenland u. Kleinasien (1912). Prodigies: 
L. WOlker, Die geschichtl. Enttciehlung d. Prodigiensvesens bn d. 
Rumern (1903); F. Lutcrbachcr, Prodigienglaube u. Prodigienstil d. 
R 5 mfr (1904); P. Stein, Tipas (tqoqy.O. Wcinrcich in Tiibing. Beitr. 
z. Altertumsic. v (1929), 200-464 (on miraculous openings of doors). 

ViEW-s OF Pmuisoriinw. General: G. Wolff's cd. of Porphyry, 
De Philos, ex Orap haur. (i860), 54-63; F. Jaeger, De Oracutis quid 
veteres Philosophi iudicaverint (1910). On particular schools: C. 
Wachsmuth, Die Ansichten d. Stoiker 0 . Mantik u. Daemonen (i860); 
H. von Arnim, 'Plutarch 0. DSmonen u. Mantik' (in Verh. d. k. 
Akad. V. Il'effiric/i. te Amsterdam, N.S., xxii. ii (1921)); K. Rein- 
hardt, Kosmos u. Sympathie (1926), 214-75, A. S. P. 

DIVISIO, used in Cicero and Quintilian of logical and 
rhetorical dirision, occurs in the title of Seneca’s collec- 
tion of specimen debates. Part of each controversia is 
devoted to a dissection of the strict legal questions in- 
volved (e.g. Controv. 9. 5. 6; 10. 2. 8-9); it is a skeleton 
line of argument showing the structure of a speech 
{Controv. i, 4. 6). The divisio had to avoid over- 
elaboration; for Seneca {Controv. 7 praef, i), criticizing 
Albucius’ handling of controversiae, saj’s it was too 
sketchy for a declamation but too full for a divisio. 

Sec H. Bomteque, ed. of Sen. Controv. ct Suas.', Introd. p. ir. 

J. W. D. 

DIVISORES, see CANmiDATUS. 

DIVITIACUS (i) (ist c. D.C.), an Aeduan Druid, le.ndcr 
of the philo-Roman party. After the defeat of his tribe 
by Ariovistus (c. 6r B.c.) he appealed unsuccessfully for 
help at Rome. He regained infiuence against his brother 
Dumnorix by supporting Caesar (58), whom he urged 
in the name of tlic Gallic tribes to expel Ariovistus. In 
57 he assisted Caesar by atfacldng the Bcllovaci and 
secured favourable terms for them. 

Cstier, BGall. 1. 16-20; 31-2:2. 5-15: Cicero, Div. 1. 41. 90. 

DrvrrXACUS (2), king of the Suessioncs e. too n.c. and 
overlord of other tribes both in Gaul and Britain. 

Caesir. BCa;.’. 2. 4 . 7 C.E.S. 

DIYORTIU.M, see .\!AnmACr, law or, p,ara. 9. 

DIYLLUS of Athens, suthor p( a universal history 
f/crrop'oi) in twenr>'*si.'c books including that of Sidly 
for the period 357-297 n.c. 'Fhe first part (oiWaCic) 
began with the Sacred 'War end overlapped Ephorus' 
narrative dowm to 341, and the second and third parts 
continued with increasing detail until the death of Caa- 
sandf r, 297. D. avat otje of the major soaren of DFtKlarus 
and was considered a •■atisfactory- sutfwrity by riutarrh. 
FC>H S.-;};FHG si.F-'- G, I., is. 
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DOCHMIUS, see METRE (Greek) III (7). 

DODONA (^toScAwj), seat of a very ancient oracle of 
Zeus in the mountains of Epirus. Zeus, with the epithet 
Naios, had Dione as his consort. According to the cult- 
myth a pigeon (rreAeids) flying from Egyptian Thebes 
had lighted on an oak tree at Dodona, and with human 
voice had directed the founding of an oracle. This oak 
was the centre of Zeus' cult ; in the rustling of its leaves 
the god’s will was divined. Perhaps other signs were 
interpreted too: the flight and cooing of the sacred 
pigeons, the murmurs of the sacred spring, the resound- 
ing echoes of a bronze gong. The consultants wrote their 
questions upon lead tablets; the tablets preserved 
reveal that the questions were frequently of a trivial 
nature. Both men and women served Zeus and Dione 
and interpreted their will. The priests were called Selli 
(Z'eAAot) ‘of unwashed feet, who couch upon the ground’ 
(II. 16. 235). Our sources call the women not only 
prophetesses (Trpo^TjriSeff, -npofidvreis) and priestesses 
(lepeiai), but also ‘old women’ (ypaiai) and ‘pigeons’, 
whence the pigeon of the cult-mj^. 

Ancient Sources, (a) Inscriptions: a number of the lead- 
tablet inscriptions of consultants’ questions are published in 
Collitz, Dialekt-Inschriften, 1557-98, and in SIG^, 1160-6. (6) 
Literature: Horn. Jl. 16. 233-5, Od. 14. 327 f. -= 19. 296 f.; Hdt. 2. 
55-7; Strabo 327-9 and bk. 7, frs. 1-3 (Jones). 

Modern Literature: P. Gardner, Nea Chapters in Greek 
History (1892), 403-12; L. R. Famell, Cults of the Greek States i 
(1896), 38-40; A. B. Cook, JHS 3cdi (1902), 5-28; M. P. Nilsson, 
Gcsch. griech, Rel. i (1941), 396-40o;_ A. H. ICrappe, Rev. Arch. 
5 sir. xxxvi (1932), 77-93; J. Friederich, Dodonaica (1935). The 
nineteenth-century excavations are reported in C. Carapanos, 
Dodone et ses mines (1878); more recent excavations are reported 
by D. Evangelides in ilpaienKa rijs iv ’AB^vais ‘ApxatoXowic^ 
'Eratpelas (1930-2). J. E. F. 

DOGS. From early times in Greece and Italy the dog 
was the companion and the friend of man, although 
he had not then lost some of the qualities which in his 
wild state he_ shared with the wolf and jackal. In Greek 
towns, even in the fifth century b.c., dogs often roamed 
in bands feeding upon the garbage of the streets, and 
Thucydides (a. 50) in his account of the plague at Athens 
notes that the dogs refused to eat the corpses left un- 
buried. In Homer, however, we see the dog in his gentler 
aspect, when on the return of Odysseus the old hound 
Argus wags his tail and pricks up his ears in recognition 
of his master (Od. 17. 290 flf.). 

The ancients knew of many varieties of dogs. The best- 
known wa- the huge Molossian, whose open jaws, strong 
teeth, and lo id bark are described by Lucretius (5. 1063). 
From Greece also came the Laconian and the Arcadian 
hounds, the latter fierce animals supposed to have a 
strain of the lion in them. In Italy the chief breeds were 
the Umbrian t'nd Salentine, equally useful as sheep-dogs 
or hunters ; ancl from our island in the third century a.d. 
the Romans imported the bulldog and the terrier. A 
white Laconian was considered best as a sheep-dog, a 
black Molossian as a guardian of the house; and all alike 
were used in hunting. For pet dogs see pets. 

Oppian, Cynegetica; Grattius, Cynegelicus; Ncmesianus, Cynege- 
ticus. ,F. A. W. 

DOKANA, see DIOSCURI, para i. 

DOKIMASIA, the examination of candidates for office 
at Athens, before the thesmothetai (except candidates for 
the Boule, who were examined by the outgoing Boule). 
Mpn already chosen, whether by lot or by vote, but 
primarily the former, were form^y interrogated to as- 
certain whether they were eligible : e.g. whether they were 
thirty years old; whether (in the case of certain offices at 
certain periods, e.g. the archonship; see archontes) 
they belonged to a particular census-class ; and whether 
they were not precluded from one office, because they 
had held it before, or were holding another, or through 
being under some form of atiniia (q.v.). A. W. G. 


DOLABELLA (i), Gnaeus Cornelius, consul 81 b.c. 
and afterwards governor of Macedonia, was rewarded 
with a triumph for his victory against the Thracians. 
Accused in 77 de repetundis by Caesar in a famous speech 
now lost, he was acquitted. 

MQnzer, PW iv. 1297-8. A. M. 

DOLABELLA (2), Gnaeus Cornelius, praetor 81 b.c., 
plundered Cilicia (80-79) aided by his legate Verres; 
impeached by M. Aernilius Scaurus and betrayed by 
Verres, he was banished. 

DOLABELLA (3), Publius Cornelius, commanded a 
Caesarian fleet in the Adriatic (49 B.c.) and fought in the 
campaigns of Pharsalus, Thapsus, and Munda. As 
tribime in 47, he provoked serious riots in attempting 
to carry a law for the cancellation of debts. After the 
murder of Caesar he at first associated himself with the 
'conspirators, but Antony won his support by allowing 
him to assume the consulship which Caesar had intended 
for him. At the same time his drastic intervention 
against worshippers of Caesar (April 44) was enthusias- 
tically approved by the Republicans. 'Towards the end 
of the year he left for Syria, which had been assigned to 
him by the Assembly for five years, captured Smyrna by 
surprise, and put to death Trebonius, governor of Asia. 
The Senate declared him a public enemy (February 43), 
he was besieged by Cassius in Laodicea, and committed 
suicide to avoid capture (probably July 43). Dolabella 
was notorious for his dissipation, and was invariably in 
debt. His second wife was Cicero’s daughter Tullia. 

Cicero, Letters and Philippics', Plutarch, Antony Appian, 
BCiv. bks. 2-4; Dio Cassius, bks. 41-7. Druroaim-Groebe, Gesch. 
Roms ii. 486-97. G. W. R. 

DOLABELLA (4), Publius Cornelius (cos. a.d. 10), 
was legate in Dalmatia (14-c. 20), where he kept the 
legions quiet and used them in a big programme of road 
construction. In 23-4, as proconsul of Africa, he ended 
the war against Tacfarinas (q.v.). 

PIR}, C 1348. A. M. ' 

DOMAINS, (a) Civic. Most cities owned land cor- 
porately. Some was acquired by conquest, some by 
escheat, some by confiscation. When cities came under 
Roman rule, conquest was ruled out, and escheated and 
confiscated estates, normally went to the Roman People. 
The cities, however, continued to acquire territory, 
chiefly by gifts and bequests; though they could not 
inherit under Roman law, they probably could do so 
under peregrine law (till a.d. 212), and legacies were 
legalized by Nerva ; moreover, fideicommissa were doubt- 
less always valid. 'The domains owned by a city did not 
necessarily lie within its territory; Arpinum owned land 
in Cisalpine Gaul and Cos estates in Cyprus. The rent 
from domains was often an important part of the civic 
revenues. 

(6) Imperial. The nucleus of the imperial domains 
was formed by the estates of successive emperors, which 
normally passed to their successors. They were enlarged 
by a vast flow of bequests not only from friends, depen- 
dents, and freedmen, but from strangers: some em- 
perors refused to accept bequests from persons unknown 
to them, but others were so grasping as to quash wills 
under which they did not benefit. Furthermore, the 
estates of persons condemned for maiestas were some- 
times bestowed on tire emperor; by the second century 
this was probably the regular practice. In Egypt the 
imperial domains were, from the Flavian period, managed 
by a special department (Adyo? odo-iaicos) separately 
from the public lands. In other imperial provinces, 
where there were only scattered public domains, they 
and the imperial estates were probably administered by 
the same staff. In the public provinces^ the emperor’s 
procurators, who at first managed only his estates, later. 
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perhaps under the Flavians, assumed control of public 
lands; at this date the domains in Africa were grouped in 
rcgioncs and tractus. Public and imperial domains were 
thus assimilated (except in Eg>’pt) and tverc both in- 
cluded in the patrimonium. 

(c) Royal. Alexander and the Successors claimed to 
own Uie land of their kingdoms, excluding the Greek 
cities. Tljis theory was most vigorously exploited by the 
Ptolemies in Egypt. They granted lands, it is true, to the 
gods in perpetuity, to their friends for life, and to their 
soldiers at first on a life and later on a hereditary tenure, 
and they even granted private possession in perpetuity 
of some land. But they seem to have maintained their 
title to tlie land which was granted {yrj cV d^/oct), and 
the rest, the royal land (y?] PaaiXttcq), they exploited 
directly by rack-renting it to the peasants. In Cyrcnaica 
also tlic Ptolemies seem to have claimed owmership of all 
the land save the territories of the Greek cities. The 
Sclcucids also made grants of land to their friends and 
soldiers, but they did not generally disturb tenures, but 
merely levied the customary dues from the natives. They 
gradually alienated the yeupa /SaoiAix^ by gifts and sales 
to cities, or to individuals with permission to incorporate 
the land in cities ; by founding new cities ; and by recog- 
nizing native communities as cities. When tlic Attalids 
succeeded to Sclcucid Asia Minor, they probably found 
little royal land. The Bithynian and Cappadocian kings 
owned extensive royal lands. The Macedonian and other 
European kings, on the other hand, possessed little — 
probably only family estates and the territories of com- 
munities which had been conquered and destroyed. 

(d) SAcnr.D. Many gods owned land; especially in 
Egypt and Asia Minor. These were probably acquired 
in the main by gifts and bequests; partly perhaps by 
the foreclosure of mortgages, for the gods, controlling 
large reserves of cash, engaged extensively in money- 
lending. In Egypt the sacred lands were administered 
by the Crown under the Ptolemies, and the Roman 
government maintained the system. In Asia Minor the 
sacred lands were often managed by the high priests 
of the god, some of whom were independent dynasts 
or subject only to the suzerainty of the Crowi. In cities 
the sacred lands were generally administered by public 
magistrates, and with the spread of cities the independent 
temples of Asia Minor mostly passed under municipal 
control. 

O. UiraclifclJ, Klrine, Schriflen, pp, 516-75, 1002 (for (6)). 
^t. Po^tovticIT, Sludim :vr Griehichir art rimijelirn Kolonatti 
(/hch. I'nf. IJeilieft i, 1910); iii. Social emd Economic /iiilory of the 
litUeniuie fVorld (1941 ; for (c) and (cO). E. Komrmann./’If'. Stippl. 
iv. 117-68. A. H. J>t. J. 

DOMINIUM. In ancient Roman law ownership of 
things was closely connected with the power over 
persons: the rights of a pater familias over wife and chil- 
dren were similar to those over slaves and cattle; they all 
derived from his sovereign position as head of the famiUa 
(a term which included both persons and objects in the 
household, see PATtUA J’Ottstas). The more developed 
law differetttiated between rights over persons and rights 
over things, as also berween the transactions for their 
transfer, for all of which ir.andpatso had prcWously been 
stifilcicnc. The cl.issic.!l jtirisp.'udencc conceived owner- 
ship (dardniicf’!, proprietas), svithout precise definition, 
as an unrestricted right of control over phs-sical objects. 
It was absolute, exclusive, and complete. Consequently, 
when several persons owned a thing in contmon, neither 
did c.rch of them hold of the whole, nordideach 

of ih.cm hold t/ij-srVurfn of a determines;! pan (e.g. a single 
fioor of a buildingl. 'Iliev ow-ned ideal, nlrstract pans, 
espre-std in fractions (see communio). Rwtrictions of 
were at first imposed for rtligious reasons only, 
or for avoiding a ntiijar.ce to neighbours; they were 
rrr'duj'iy extended in later rime* in order to protect 
public tntcrcs',3. 


The ancient law knew only donitnium ex turc Quiritium, 
which, being an institution of the old ius civile, was open 
to Roman citizens only. The quiritary owner (the only 
one who could assert Tes men cst’) could transfitr tiie 
ownership of r« mancipi by transactions of the ists civile, 
viz. mancipalio (q.v.) and in iure cessio (a kind of collusive 
process in which tire transferrer, as defendant in the 
trial, did not contradict the plaintifFs claim to own the 
transferred object). By a later development, however, 
the praetors introduced means of protecting ovsTiership 
not acquired by these methods, or ownersliip of res nee 
mancipi. In this way a praetorian tj’pc of ownership (in 
bonis habere) arose, which was defended by special 
praetorian remedies, even against the quiritary owner. 
A ‘praetorian* owner became a ‘civil’ one by uninter- 
rupted possession of an object for one year (if movable) 
or two years (if immox'able). This method of acquiring 
quiritary property was called usneapio. The contrast 
between quiritary and praetorian ownership disappeared 
in Justinian’s law (see PossEssio). 

Ch._ Appleton, Ilitloire de la propriili prilorienne, i, ii (1889-90); 
V. Scinloja, Teoria della proprieta, i, ii (1928-31); !’. lionfnnte, 
Corso di dirilto romano ii. j (1926). A. B. 

DOMITIAN (Titus Flavius Domitianus), son of tlic 
Emperor Vespasian, was bom on 25 October A.D. 51. 
His youth was spent in obscurity until 69, when his 
father’s rebellion against Vitellius suddenly brought him 
into prominence. After a narrow escape from death 
Domitian found himself, on the murder of Vitellius, 
temporarily at the head of affairs in Rome. This brief 
taste of power, which abniptly ended with Vespasian’s 
arrival in 70, coloured Domitian’s whole outlook. He had 
dreamed of heading a Germanic invasion and of rivalling 
his brother’s exploits; instead, he found himself con- 
demned to a position of inferiority. Vespasian intended 
him to succeed the childless Titus, and he held two ordi- 
nary consulships (73 and 80) and five suffcct consulships ; 
yet neither under Vespasian nor under Titus did he 
exorcise any real power. 

2. The effect which this long suppression had on 
Domitian’s naturally proud and ambitious character was 
unfortunate. When he finally succeeded Titus in 81 he 
was an embittered and jealous man, determined to exert 
his powers to the full. His reign falls info two halves. 
Down to tlie rebellion of L. Antonius Sntuminus (q.v. 3) 
in 88 Domitian avoided bloodshed and ruled firmly but 
equitably ; nftcrw.ards he became more and more ruthless, 
until his reign culminated in a Terror (93 to 96). 

3. Domitian accentuated tlie absolutist tendencies of 
Vespasian. He was consul ten times during his princi- 
patc, using the office merely for the purpose of giving 
his name to the year. He wore the dress of n triumphator 
even in the Senate and was accompanied by twenty-four 
lictors. He habitually c.xcrciscd the right of adlectlo, 
using it to draft distinguished cquites and provinci.ib 
into the Senate, while in S.j or 85 he became censor per- 
petuus. Tin’s was a serious blow to the Senate, ivhosc 
composition he now completely controlled. He only 
consulted it perfunctorily, relying for advice on the 
consilium principis, in whicli senators and tcjttites r,cn.'ed 
equally. In fact Domitian broke t.'ic spirit of the Senate, 
compelling it to vote as he willed, and, after 88. bringing 
back all the horrors of rnaiestas and delaih. 'I’his v.-as 
partly caused by financial embarrassment, thou,gh, as his 
m.ajor expenses occurred before 93, it may be argued 
that rcve.ngc nas at least as import-ant a motive. The 
increase of legionary pay from 309 to 400 denarii 
annually, military carnpaiigis, extensive public tvorka and 
buildings, such as the temple to Jupitrr on the Cspitfd, 
the temple to Jupiter Ctiitm on th.c Quirinal, snd hii 
magnificent Alban villa, in addition to fgegiaria amount- 
ing in all to 22$ denarii a head, oil he!,ntJ to ssvtl! ex- 
penditure. 
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4. In foreign policy Domitian aimed at strengthening 
existing frontiers, and his much-maligned -campaign 
against the Chatti in 83 was really a successful attempt 
to annex Mt. Taunus and complete the line of defence 
from Main to Neckar. In 85 the Dacian king Decebalus 
inflicted a heavy defeat on Oppius Sabinus, legate of 
Moesia. Another defeat followed in 86, and the Roman 
general Sabinus was slain and an eagle captured. In 87 
the Roman forces won a great victory at Tapae; but 
under pressure from a defeat of the Pannonic army, 
which he was leading in person, at the hands of the 
Marcomanni and Quadi, Domitian made an honourable 
peace with Decebalus and returned to Rome to triumph 
in 89. The Sarmatians inflicted some further defeats on 
the Romans, and in 92 Domitian, taking the field in 
person, won some success. The only other serious 
fighting was that of Agricola (q.v.) in Britain; Agricola 
was recalled in 84, possibly because Domitian was jealous 
of his success. 

5. In general administration of the Empire Domitian 
showed himself careful and efficient, choosing good 
governors and punishing bad ones. Procurators and 
freedmen were strictly controlled, and exaction of taxes 
was severe but fair. Domitian also made serious attempts 
to raise the general standard of morality, and, as censor, 
strictly enforced the laws against immorality, suppressed 
castration, and checked theatrical licence. In 83 he 
executed three Vestal Virgins for immorality. In 90 the 
Chief Vestal, Cornelia, was condemned to be buried 
alive. 

6. Domitian’s strictness on the question of public 
morality accorded ill with the sensuality of his private 
life, and this was one of the many causes of the opposi- 
tion with which he met from the aristocracy and philo- 
sophers. Other causes were his attempt to impose Greek 
refinement on the Romans, his virtual suppression of the 
Senate, and the Oriental flattery of himself which 
amounted, at least unofficially, to an assumption of semi- 
divine honours. Eariier Domitian had treated this opposi- 
tion with comparative indifference, but in his later years, 
feeling that he could trust nobody, he turned to persecu- 
tion. The philosophers, whom he twice banished from 
Italy (89 and 95), were not so serious a menace: their 
chief danger was that they supplied theoretical arguments 
to justify the aristocratic opposition. Many plots were 
made, though our authorities give the most flimsy 
reasons for Domitian’s executions. The fact that the 
Emperor was childless increased both his own suspicion 
and the hopes of the plotters ; until he executed him in 
95, Domitian had destined the two sons of Flavius 
Clemens as his heirs; what he intended to do afterwards 
we do not know. 

7. A vicious circle was thus set up ; every unsuccessful 
plot caused more executions, which in their turn led to 
another plot. In 96 the Emperor’s own wife, Domitia, 
feeling herself insecure, joined with the two praetorian 
prefects and some of the court officials in a plot which 
succeeded, and Domitian was murdered. The real sig- 
nificance of his reign lies in the fact that a rapid and 
permanent advance was made towards absolute mon- 
archy. 

Principal ancient sources: Suet. Dom.i Dio Cass. bk. 67; Statius, 
^Ivae; Plin. Pan. Modem literature: PIR, F 176; Weynand, in 
Pfl^, s.v. ‘Flavius (77)’; S. Gsell, Essai sur h tegne de I’empercur 
(1894): R. Syme, JRS 1930, and C. H. V. Sutherland, 
JRS 1935 (on Domitian’s finances). See abo under Vespasian. 

R.L.J. 

DOMITIANUS, Titus Flavius, son of Flavius 
Clemens and Flavia Domitilla; he and his brother were 
adopted by Domitian and received respectively the 
names of Domitian and Vespasian. Their tutor was 
Quintilian. 

Stein, Pli’^ vi. 2596# 


DOMITIILAj Flavia, Domitian’s niece, was accused 
with her husband, the consul Flavius Clemens, in a.d. 
95 of atheism, probably because she favoured Christian 
(rather than Jewish) rites. She was exiled. The early- 
Christian Coemeterium Domitillae on the Via Ardeatina 
is somehow connected with her. Eusebius 3. 18, which 
refers to Domitilla as a niece of Clemens, is probably a 
simple mistake, not evidence for another person. 

Stein, PW vi. 2732; H. Leclercq, Diet, d’arch, chritienne iv. 
1401; P. Styger, Die rSm. Katakomben (1933), 63. A. M. 

DOMITIUS (i) AHENOBARBUS, Gnaeus, plebeian 
aedile (196 b.c.), praetor (194), and consul in 192, in 
Gaul. In the absence of Scipio Africanus he was in 
effective command at Magnesia. He may have been 
in Greece in 169-168 and 167, but this Domitius may 
be his son, consul in 162. 

Livy 3S. 22 and 40; 37. 39: 44. i8; 45. 17; Appian, Syr. 30. De 
Sanctia, Star. Rom. iv. 198. A. H. McD. 

DOMITIUS (2) AHENOBARBUS, Gnaeus (cor. 122 
B.C.), won great glory as proconsul in 121 by his conquest 
of the Allobroges in south Gaul, whither the king of the 
Salluvii had fled after Calvinus’ victories. He used ele- 
phants with great effect at the battle of Vindalium near 
Avignon. The annexation of Narbonese Gaul followed, 
after Domitius had treacherously seized Bituitus, king of 
the Arvemi, at a conference. The Via Domitia, from 
Provence to the Pyrenees, was founded by him; and he 
started the practice of erecting monuments (like that at 
St. R6my) in the form of towers on the site of a victory. 
He was censor with Metellus Delmaticus (115). M. H. 

DOMITIUS (3) AHENOBARBUS, Lucius (cos. S4 
B.C.), husband of Cato’s sister Porcia, supported Verres 
(Cicero tlien calls him ‘princeps iuuentutis’ — Verr. 2. i. 
139) and resisted Manilius (q.v. 2) in 66 B.C. Relentlessly 
hostile to the ‘Triumvirate’, in 58 (as praetor) and in 56 
he specifically threatened Caesar’s position in Gaul, the 
scene of his own grandfather’s victories; he thus pre- 
cipitated the conference of Luca, which postponed his 
consulate to 54. In 49 the Senate granted him Gaul, but 
his march northwards, unsupported by Pompey, ended 
in capitulation at Corfinium, though by Caesar’s clemency 
he survived to defend Massilia and to fall at Pharsalus. 
Domitius could mobilize clients from the Marsi and 
Paeligni and tenants from the great estates which Sullan 
bounty had given him. But his pretensions sometimes 
made him ridiculous (cf. Caelius in Cic. Fam. 8. 14), his 
stupidity was proverbial, and he shared the brutality of 
his gens (Suet. Nero 2). G. E. F. C. 

DOMITIUS (4) AHENOBARBUS, Gnaeus (cos. 32 
B.c. and son of (3) above), fought on the Pompeian side 
in the Civil War and accompanied Brutus to Macedonia 
in 44. In 43 he was condemned (perhaps unjustly) for 
participation in the murder of Caesar, and proscribed. 
From 42 to 40 he commanded a fleet in the Adriatic 
against the Triumvirs, but he joined Antony before the 
treaty of Brundisium, was appointed governor of Bithynia, 
and took part in the Parthian expedition (36) and the 
operations against Sextus Pompeius in Asia Minor (35). 
Domitius was consul in 32, but left Rome for Ephesus 
when civil war threatened. He opposed the personal 
participation of Cleopatra in the war and went over to 
Octavian before Actium, already suffering from a fever 
which proved fatal. 

Appian, BCiv, bks. 4 and 5; Dio Cassius, bks. 47"*5®* 

Groebe, Gesch. Rorns. iii. 24-8, G, W. R* 

DOMITIUS (5) AHENOBARBUS, Lucius (cos. i6 
B.C.), the husband of Antonia, the elder daughter of M. 
Antonius and Octavia, the Princeps’ sister. Alleged to 
have been proud, blood-thirsty, and addicted to chariot- 
racing, he was aedile in 22, when he behaved arrogantly 
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to the censor Plancus; proconsul of Africn (12); legate of 
Ulyricum between 7 and 2, when he marched from the 
Danube to the Elbe, setting up an altar to Augustus on 
the farther bank of the latter river. The direction of his 
march is uncertain. Next, in command of the army of 
Germany, he constructed the causeway across the 
marshes between the Rhine and the Ems known as the 
pontes longi, after which nothing more is heard of him. 

U. Syme, Roman Revolution (1939), see Index. R. S, 

DOMITIUS (6) MARSUS, Augustan poet, acknow- 
ledged by Martial as one of his models (i praef.; 2. 77; 

5. s. 6; 8. 56. 24). To light poetry he added an epic 
Amasonh (4. 29. 8). An epigram by him is attached to 
the Vita of Tibullus, but Ws remains are too slight for a 
litcraiy estimate. 

Baeltf. FPR‘, Morel, FPL. J. W. D. 

DOMITIUS, sec also afeh, aurblianus, calvinos, 

CORDULO, NERO, ULPIAN. 

DOMUS AUREA (Golden House) w'as the palace of 
Nero, built after the grc.at fire of Rome in A.D. 64, 
covering the south slope of the Oppian Hill and survey- 
ing the ornamental lake later covered by the Colosseum 
(q.v.) and the temple of Claudius on the Caelian. As 
befitted its situation in a royal park, the main wing of 
the palace (now covered by the courtyard and reservoirs 
of the baths of Trajan) followed Hcllcnistie landseapc 
architecture, with frontal colonnade and angular plan- 
ning, permitting different vistas to be enjoyed. The 
treatment, however, is domestic when compared %vith 
the Flavian palace on tlic Palatine. Only the vestibule 
to the palace, on the site of Hadrian’s temple of Venus 
and Roma, attained monumental proportions and was 
approached by the great colonnades of the new Sacra 
Via (q.v.). 

T. Ashby, Topographical Dictionary of Ancient Rome, s.v.; G. 
LubH, Roma antica (1946), 3480.; Vnn Demnn, AJArch. 19:3, 
383-444, nnd Am. Ac. Rome, v. 115-26: A. Boethim, Eranot xliv 
(1946), 442. I. A. R. 

DONATIVUM, a supplement to the annual pay of a 
soldier in tlic legions and the praetorian and urban 
cohorts. Originally a share in booty, donatives were paid 
in money by emperors to commemorate a joyful event 
(e.g. the fall of Sejanus), or left in their wills. After 
Claudius eaclr new accession was tlie occasion for a 
donative. The amount granted to each praetorian was 
at first, like his pay, three times that of tlic legionary, 
but gradually, because of the political importance of the 
Guard, tlic difference became disproportionately greater. 
When Hadrian adopted L. Aclius Caesar the legionary 
got 225, tlic praetorian 5,000 dmarit. 

IJ. M. D. I’srVer, The Roman Legions (1928); M. Durry. Lrs 
Cch'jTtes pritoriennes (1938). H. ht. D. P. 

DONATUS (1), Aixtus, the most famous grammari.m 
of tlic fourth century A.D., who numbered amongst his 
pupils the future St. Jerome. He wrote tivo artes nnd 
commentaries on 'Pcrcnce and Virgil, (i) The Ars minor 
(ed. Kcil, Gramm. JmI. iv. 35S-|66), intended for begin- 
ners, dc-ais, in the form of question and answer, with the 
eight parts of speech, (ii) The Ars maior, or sectinda 
(ed. Kcil, ibid. 367-40;), is more comprehensive and 
includes the xdtia et virtutes crationis. These works 
liecamc favourite school-lKioks in the Middle Ages, 
(iii) The extant Terence commentary (which omits the 
Ileaiitentimortrmcf.oi) is not in its original form but is 
eppsrcntly a (6th c.) compilation made from two copica 
found in the margirts of Terence MtiS. P. Wcssner(ctl. 

2 vols., iqoi-e) prints the eommer.rary tts found in our 
nunuTcripts; 11 . T. Karsten (ed. ; vols., iou-12) 
attempts to rcstarr the origi-nsl form. In this svork 
Dop-tus owed much tr> Acrnilius Asper (q.v,). (is) Of 
tlic NTrgi! commentary only tise prciacc (ed. V/dlitiin, 

«>'» ' 1.2 


Philol. xxiv. 154) and the life of Virgil with an introduc- 
tion to the Eclopptes (ed. J. Brummer, Vit, Verg, 1912) 
are extant. But the commentary of Servius (q.v.) con- 
tains much material derived from it, and the so-called 
Servius Daniclis is claimed to be virtually Donatus (cf. 
E. K. Rand, CQ 1916, 158-64). Some of the more 
learned notes in glossaries (e.g. the Liber Glossarum) may 
also come ultimately from Donatus’ commentary. See 
also SCHOLARSHIP, L.4TIM, IN ANTIQUITV, and cf. Tcuffcl, 
§ 409; Schanz-Hosius, § 832. J, F. M. 

DONATUS (2), Tiderios Cl.4udius (late 4th c. a.d.), 
wrote a continuous (but tedious) commentary (/nler/ircra- 
tioncs Vergilianae) in twelve books on the Acticid (ed. 
H. Georgii, 2 vols., 1905-6), in which he deals with the 
poet’s thought, style, rhetoric, and learning. It has no 
clear affiliation with earlier or contemporary commenta- 
tors and is mentioned by no later writer. 

Cf. Tcuffcl, § 431. 5; Schanz-Hosius, § 248. 3. J. F. M, 

DORIANS, the last of the northern invaders into Greece 
(e. 1100-1000 B.C.), who settled especially in Elis, 
Laconia, Argos, Corinth, Sicyon, Epidaurus, Mcgnra, 
nnd Aegina, and crossed the seas to occupy Crete, Melos, 
and Thera, and the south coast of Asia Minor. Greek 
tradition associated the invasion with the return of the 
Hcraclidae and traced the route of invasion from Doris 
(q.v.) wa Delphi (where the priesthood came of Dorian 
families) to Naupactus, whence the invaders crossed by 
sea into Peloponnesus. As they spoke a dialect of Greek, 
it is probable that they were of related stock to the earlier 
invaders and had previously inhabited the fringes of the 
Mycenaean world. Of the tribes commonly found in 
Dorian communities, the Hyllcis, Dymnnes, and Pam- 
phyli, the first probably represented the eastern stream 
of invasion via Delphi, the second the western stream via 
Elis (tlic ethnic ~anes being north-west Greek), nnd the 
third the general ruck of less important tribes. The area 
whence the invaders came was probably Epirus and 
south-west Macedonia. 

Culturally the Dorian invaders were inferior to the 
Mycenneans; bringing little with them except the iron 
slashing sword and the spectacle fibula, they ended 
Mycenaean civilization and plunged Greece into the 
Dark Ages, in which Geometric pottery — regarded by 
some as Dorian, by others ns degenerate Mycenaean 
art — developed and reached its acme at Athens. In tlie 
Orientalizing and Archaic periods the Dorian element 
contributed largely to tlie development of Greek art 
in architecture, pottciy, sculpture, nnd choral lyric. 
’They possessed n restraint and architectonic power wjiidi 
blended with Ionic Greece in Athens to produce the 
acme of Greek art. Politically the Dorians split into tivo 
main channels; at Sicj'on, Corinth, Argos, and .Aegina the 
Dorian conquerors gradually lost their monopoly of 
franchise and became merged in the subject people ; but 
Sparta nnd Crete retained a peculiar politioil fonn, in 
wliicli the subject-peoples were serfs nnd dependents, 
while the franchised Dorians constituted a ruling tniii- 
tarj' class, sn'th 0 special org.'inizntion of men’s dubs. 

K. O. M 0 !!tr, llittory end Antig.iities ef the Dorian Race fEn}:!. 
Transl. 1S50): J. I- Myro, Jf'ho tzere thr GrrtUf (1930); \V, A. 

I loitdcy, USA rrciii. i S9 f. ; K. G . 1 BiV! ix xii. 1 3 1 f. ; 
T. C. Siezl, Tl:t Dorians in Archatdepi- { 1934 )- N- G- L. H. 

DORIC, see diaixcts, grtxi:. 

DORIEUS, ft younger lidf-lvrothrr of the Spartnn king 
CIcomenes 1 (q.v.). Jealousy ."..nd dijcontcnt drove him, 
probably with Ocomcnc.'!’ approval, to IraJ a colonizing 
expedition to Cinyps on tl.e north .African (n»r 
tnod. Tripoli), whence the C-irth.agin:an» exg,dkd him 
efter three years. Rctu.'nsng to Sjisria he next frntndtd 
a settlement in we;: Fidly near Heradea Mi.nfei. wS.err, 
before long, lie sn J nvait of Ids fotiewen were killed 
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by the joint forces of Segesta and the Phoenicians. 
According to a doubtful tradition Dorieus had previously 
taken part with Croton in the destruction of Sybaris 
(Sio B.C.). A. M. W. 

DORIS, a small area in central Greece enclosing the 
headwaters of the Cephissus. Its small plain, containing 
the Tetrapolis of Pindus, Erineus, Boeum, and Cytinium, 
is traversed by the route from Malis to Phocis which 
turns the defences of Thermopylae and was used by the 
Persians and Galatians. The Dorians of Peloponnesus, 
and the Spartans particularly, claimed Doris as their 
metropolis (Tyrtaeus, fr. 2) ; possibly during the invasion 
period a section of Dorian invaders halted there. Repre- 
sented on the Amphictionic Council, Doris was cham- 
pioned by Sparta (Thuc. 1. 107). In the fourth century 
it fell into the power of Onomarchus and later of Philip. 
Fourth-century walls are extant at Cytinium. 

N. G. L. H. 

DOROTHEUS of Sidon (ist or beginning of 2nd c. 
A.D.), an astrological poet who had great vogue with the 
Arabian astrologers. 

Ed. (along with Manelho) H. Kocchly (1858). PTV v. 1572. 

DOS, see MARRIAGE, LAW OF, paras. 7-8. 

DOSIADAS, author of a poem called Sto/xds because of 
its shape, presen'ed in Anth. Pal. 15. 26 and manuscripts 
of Theocritus, written in mixed metres and purporting 
to be a dedication by Jason, in extremely obscure, 
allusive language. The poem is a Traiyi'iov like the 
Syrinx of Theocritus and seems to come from the same 
circle and age. 

Text! J. U. Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina, 175-6 with notes; 
U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Bucolici Graeci, 152-3. 
Criticism: Wilamowitz, De Lycophronie Alexandra (1884), tz ff. 

C. M. B. 

DOSITHEUS (i) of Pelusium (fl. c. 230 b.c.), pupil of 
the astronomer Conon. He continued a connexion 
between the Alexandrian astronomers and Archimedes 
which had begun with the latter’s studies in Alexandria; 
Archimedes dedicated several of his books to D. Obser- 
vations by him on the times of appearance of the fixed 
stars (some of them made at places farther north than 
Alexandria) and on weather-signs are recorded in the 
Parapegma of Geminus and elsewhere. He wrote a work 
jTZpo? AioZwpov in which he discussed Aratus’ Phacnomena 
and Eudoxus’ researches, and a work on the calendar, 
JTcpl Tijff EvSdiov oKTaenjplBos. 

PIT V. 1607. W. D. R. 

DOSITHEUS (2), sumamed Magister (possibly late 
4th c. A.D.), grammarian, whose bilingual Ars grammatica 
(ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. vii. 376-436; J. Tolkiehn, 1913) 
was intended for Greeks who wished to leam Latin. The 
Latin part was probably based on the Ars of Cominianus, 
and the Greek (now interspersed with the Latin) was 
originally interlinear. Under D.’s name there are also 
preserved in various forms the remains of a bilingual 
school-book now known as the Pseudo- Dositheana Her- 
meneumata (ed. G. Goetz, Corp. Gloss. Lat. iii). Origin- 
ally it contained twelve sections: vocabularies, Hadriani 
sententiae, fabulae Aesopiae, de manumissionibus, narratio 
de hello Troiano, etc. The contents are of various dates 
(some possibly 3rd c. a.d.) and have value for the fight 
they throw on social life. 

Cf. Teuffcl, § 431. 7-8; Schaaz-Hosius, § 836. ■ J* F. M. 

DOSON, surname of Antigonus III (q.v.). 

D 0 SS£N(N)US (Hor. Epist. 2. i. 173) probably 
identical with Manducus, the guzzler in Atellana (q.v.). 

DOUGGA, sec thugga. 


DOXOGRAPHERS, designation of those ancient 
authors who wrote on the doctrines of philosophers. 

This type of literature was inaugurated by Aristotle, 
who used to discuss the views of liis predecessors in the 
introductory chapters of his systematic works. His 
disciple Theophrastus was the first to write a special 
work on the subject. He collected the doctrines of the 
Pre-Socratics in sixteen books (cfivaiKcov S6|at) and 
arranged them according to topics, the first book dealing 
with the first principles (srepl apxwv), the last (most of 
which is preserved) with the theory of sense-perception. 
The works of the Hellenistic authors who wrote on the 
lives (gTepl j 5 tW) and of those who wrote on the succes- 
sion of the philosophers (irepl SiaSo;jf( 3 v) contained 
doxographic elements. This is especially true of the 
history of philosophy C EmBpopcri twv fiXoa6<f)0)v) of 
Diodes of Magnesia. Some of this material has found 
its way into the work of Diogenes Laertius. 

Arius Didymus, the teacher of Augustus, wrote a 
summary (imTop.’q) of the doctrines of the Stoics. A 
complete doxography of the philosophy of the pre- 
Christian era was composed by Aetius (1st or 2nd c. after 
Christ). A great part of his work is preserved in the 
Pseudo-Plutarchean Placita and in the Eclogae of 
Stobaeus. It was also used by Galen in his history of 
philosophy and by Theodoret. 


Doxographi Graeci ed. H. Diels (1879); J. Burnet, Early Greek 
Philosophy', 33-7. K- von F. ■ 


IC. von F. 


DRACO (ApaKcuv), an Athenian lawgiver, who drew up a 
code of laws with prescribed rules of procedure and 
fixed penalties (621 B.c.). He made no changes in the 
constitution (Arist. Pol. 1274615; the constitution 
attributed to him by Arist. Ath. Pol. 4 is no longer 
regarded as genuine). The purpose of the code was to 
allay the discontent of the masses. In a measure tin’s 
object was achieved. No longer could the aristocratic 
magistrates apply and modify the law in the interests of 
the nobility. 

The governing class was doubtless further influenced 
in appointing a lawgiver by the fact that a murderer had 
come to be regarded as polluted. Owing to the danger of 
pollution and the possibility of serious blood-feuds, 
homicide could no longer be dealt with by the families 
concerned. The State provided courts to try all homi- 
cides who did not take refuge in exile (CAH iv. 28). 

The view that Draco used the judicial decisions of the 
magistrates as recorded by the thesmothetai has been 
challenged. But there is evidence in the extant part of 
his code dealing with unpremeditated homicide that he 
reduced to writing the customary law of his day, particu- 
larly in practice and procedure (Tod, Greek Histori- 
cal Inscriptions, 87). For example, there is no formula 
for the interdict against an alleged or imknown slayer. 
Some loose form of the interdict must long have been in 
use. 

Solon (q.v.) revised or repealed all of Draco’s laws 
except those dealing with homicide, because the penalties 
were too severe. When Draco was asked why he made 
penalties so severe, he replied that small offences deserve 
death and for greater crimes he knew of no more severe 
penalty. The orator Demades said that Draco’s laws 
were written in blood, and Aristotle {Pol. 1274613) says 
there was nothing noteworthy about them except the 
severity of the punishments. R. ]• B. 


DRAGON of Stratonicea, in Caria, predecessor or 
contemporary of Dionysius 'Thrax ; author of a number of 
works on grammar, metric, and particular lyric poets 
(Sappho, Mcaeus, and Pindar), cited by Suidas. The 
extant JJ. pirpusv sToirjTiKWV ascribed to him (text, G. 
Hermann, 1812) has been shown to be a sixteenth- 
century forgery. 

PW V 1662-3. • 


J. D. D. 
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DRAGONTIUS, Blossius Aemilius, a Christian Latin 
poet who flourished as an advocate at Carthage towards 
the end of the fifth century a.d. For eulogizing in verse 
a foreiprn prince he was imprisoned by Gunthamund, 
the Vandal king, but subsequently released. His secular 
works, of small poetic value, marked by free treatment of 
legend and unrestrained rhetoric, consist of a collection 
of short hexameter poems entitled Romulca, including 
rhetorical exercises, epithalamia, and mythological 
cpyllia (Hylas, De Raptu Hdatae, Mcdca)\ the anony- 
mous Orestis Tragoedia, now proved Dracontian, prob- 
ably belongs to this collection. The Christian poems, 
written in prison, comprise (a) a short elegiac poem of 
repentance addressed to the king {Satisf actio), (Jb) De 
Laudibus Dei in three books of hexameters; this, his 
chief work, shows considerable poetic imagination, 
appeals by its warm personal interest, but is marred by 
digressions, repetitions, and lack of unity, D. displays 
an impressive knowledge both of Scripture and of 
classical Roman literature. Though he is well versed in 
the poetic diction, exhibiting numerous echoes of the 
classical poets, his language is often harsh and obscure, 
tlie syntax audacious, and the prosody faulty. That the 
anonymous Aegrittido Pcrdicae is Dracontian cannot be 
proved. 

Editiom: F. Vollmcr, MGI! (kjos), PLM v’ (1914). Cf. v. 
1615(1.: TeufTcl-Kroll iti*. 466(1.; Schanz iv. 2. 58 (T.; F. J. E. 
Itaby, Cliriitian Latin Poetry, tgi-j. A. H.-W. 

DRAMA, GREEK, see comedy, tragedy, 

DRAMA, ROMAN. The Romans enjoyed rhetoric 
and spectacle; they had also a keen appreciation of satire 
and repartee. The germ of their drama is perhaps to 
be found in the rude exchange of banter at harvest-home 
festivals (see eescennini). In 364-363 n.c. Etrus«in 
dancers took part in an expiatory ceremony at Rome; 
the foreign, professional dance was then grafted on to 
the native mime, and the result was the sattira (q.v.), 
a medley of dialogue, song, and dance, performed to 
music by professionals (Itidii, histriones). The decisive 
advance to a continuous plot was made by the Tarentine 
Greek, Livius Andronicus, who in 240 n.c. produced at 
the Ludi Romani a Greek tragedy and comedy (?) in 
translation. Eight titles and forty lines of his tragedies arc 
presen,'ed; his Aiax Mastigophonis seems to have been a 
clumsy version of the Ajax of Sophocles. The three 
comic titles — Tl'hc Blade, i.c. the Swashbuckler (?), the 
Maid (?), tltc Dancer (?) — with the fragments, point to 
New Comedy ns their source. The metres include the 

i.ambic sennrius, tltc trochaic septenarius, and the crctic; 
the three forms of dramatic delivery (speech, recitative, 
and song) therefore go back to Livius. He acted in his 
own plays ; we are told that after his voice had become 
overstrained he employed a boy to sing the eantica while 
he liimsclf accompanied the words in dumb-show 
(Minnont, £t. strr Vancier.ne po/s. Lat. 75 ff,). Little as 
subsequent generations thought of Livius, he seems to 
have given Roman tragedy and comedy their abiding 
fonn. 

2. With Nnevius (7 titles of tragedies, a praetextae, 
together nearly 70 lines; 34 comedies, some of uncertain 
title, over 100 lines), apparently a Campanian, we arc 
conscious of a more national spirit: 'iiljcra lingua loque- 
mur ludis Lilieralibus!' His achieiTmcnts svcrc (i) to 
dcsTlop the pclliata (ad.sptntion of New Comedy); (2) 
to create the pradrxta (Roman historical dram-a); (3) to 
make drama topical; (4) to give it style. Though tragedy 
was not his chief interc-st, he pave it a Roman note; 

Uttut sum Is'jJiri me ski te, piter, * Jsydjtf uiro. 

'riic svry titles of the comedies arc full of life— the Night- 
hanks (.'L'Tj'p—.-tto). Derby Day (Asitatont:), Solomon 
Levi (?) (Ap-fUa). the Girl of Tsrentam (a notable fiin: 

»yi tir.'jut. tlii linictit, aatut, tl.uro trar! . • 


When we read in the Soothsayer of how to entertain 
guests from Pracnestc or Lanuvium, we feel that we are 
not far from native comedy (togata). His interest in 
Roman history manifested itself in two original plays, the 
Romulus and the Clastidium (the latter of which dealt 
with the victory of Marcellus in 222). Irrepressible 
boldness of utterance, a gift of epigram, and a taste for 
scandal brought Naevius into ill-favour with the Scipios 
and the Metelli ; the lesson of his downfall was not lost 
on his contemporary Plautus (q.v.), whose pallialae are 
free from all but the most innocuous political allusions. 

3. Ennius (239-169), a failure in comedy, has left us 
20 titles of tragedies, with some 400 lines. A new power 
over language is manifest in the oath of Achilles: 

per ego dcum sublimas subices 
umi(l.i9, unde oritur imber sonitu saeuo et spiritu. 

The lyrical dialogue in his Jphigenia conveys a sense of 
night’s grandeur and mystery not unworthy of the 
original by Euripides (I A 1 IT.) : 

quid noctis uidetur in altisono 
caei; clupco? 

superat temo 

Etellaj cogens clinm atque etiam 
noctis sublime iter. 

With Ennius’ interest in Euripides (from whom he also 
translated the Hecuba, the Medea, and many other plays) 
went a rationalizing and humanitarian spirit: 

ego deum genus esse semper diii et dicam caelitum; 

Bed cos non curare opinor quid agat humanum genus; 
nam si curent, bene bonis sit, male mnlis, quod nunc nbest. 

The famous words of Medea must have sounded strangely 
in Roman ears : 

nam ter sub armis malim uitam ccmerc 
quam scmcl modo parere. 

Effective Roman rhetoric is found in Agamemnon’s reply 
to Mcnelaus in tlic Iphigeiiia: 

egone plcct.ir, tu dclinquas: tu pccccs, ego arguar? 

tvherc a comparison with Eur. I A 383 supports Cicero’s 
remark that the grc,it Roman tragedians translated 'non 
uerba sed uim’. Effective use of metre is found in the 
change from recitative to song in Cassandra’s ravings: 

ndcst, adest fax obuoluta sanguine atque incendio! 
multos annos latuit; ciues, ferte oprm et icsu'nguitel 
iamque man magno classis cita 
teiitur: exitium ciamen rapit . . . 

The melodr.imatic tendency of Roman tragedy is illus- 
trated by the repeated choice of the banquet of Tltycstcs 
as a dramatic subject; madness, too, is a frequent theme. 
Another passage in Ennius’ Iphigatia, quoted by Gellius 
as part of a chorus: 

o;io qui netcit uti, plus negoti habet . . ; 

illustrates (1) the retention of the chorus in Roman 
tragedy (?), (2) the independence of Ennius, who appears 
to have sub.stitutcd soldiers for the maidens of Euripides, 
(3) the recurrent note of pedantry in Roman drama. One 
or tivo lines are left of the Snhinae .and the Ambraeia, 
which may h.avc been praetextae. Later generations, 
while recognizing Ennius’ greatness as a poet, never seem 
to have ranked him as a dramatist with I’acuvius or 
Accius (qq.v.), 

4. Mc.inwhilc comedy was rcpre'cr.tcd by Caecllius 
and Terence (qq.v.). The other svriters of {•alliatae arc 
hard to date; Trabea (q.v.) has left us a vigorous picture 
of a lover’s eagerness, Atilius (q.v. 3) the title Misr-gyr.tit 
('Woman-l'.atcr^, Aquilius (q.v, j) a par.asiic'* diatribe 
against sun-di.i!«, which Vatro assigned to Plautus on 
grounds of style (in fact there was much confution as to 
authorship, end much misuse of Plautus' name); Lusciui 
(q.v.) Lanuvinus. Terence’s erch-enerriy, srhiesrd *oi:*,e 
success Isy his faithful vcriiom of Menander; lici.mui 
(q.w 2) Imbrex has left us tr.-o lirsr^ vhich ecfn to ha-.e 
been bcrro'.scd from PLiutuj, Turpilius (q.s'.; died 
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103 B.C.) has left 13 titles and over 200 lines; the titles 
are Greek (like all our other titles of post-Caecilian 
palliatae), but the variety of metres and the somewhat 
rough style remind us of the earlier period. Turpilius 
had enough independence to change the opening mono- 
logue of Menander’s ’EmKXrjpos into a dialogue; his 
Demitirgus was still performed in Cicero’s time, and his 
Leucadia (from Menander), the story of the hideous 
boatman endowed by Venus with the magical power to 
win the love of all women, suggests that New Comedy 
was not yet exhausted as a source of promising themes. 
But the palliata seems for some time to have been fight- 
ing a losing battle against cruder forms of entertainment, 
and with the death of Turpilius it came to an end. 

5. Fabula Togata. As the palliata grew more Greek 
in tone a natmal reaction led to the creation of the 
‘comedy in native dress’, also, apparently, called the 
fabula tabemaria or ‘private-house comedy’. Three 
writers are mentioned: perhaps the earliest and most 
typical is Titinius (q.v. i ; date unknown), of whom we 
have 15 titles and about 180 lines. The Fullonia shows us 
the fullers, those stock butts, engaged in a dispute with 
the weavers. In the Barbatus an embroiderer remarks that 
he has given up his employment. In the Setina or ‘Girl 
of Setia’ (a town in the Pontine marshes) a timid suitor 
for the heiress is encouraged by a friend. There is a 
contemptuous reference in the Quintus to speakers of 
Oscan and Volscian, who know no Latin. We are in a 
respectable, workaday Italian world, where betrothal, 
marriage, and family relationships play a larger part 
than mercenary gallantries, and where the ‘cuiming 
slave’ of the palliata is conspicuous by his absence. 
T. Quinctius Atta (q.v.; died 77 B.c.) has left ii titles 
and 20 lines ; such titles as ‘The Aedile’s Games’, ‘The 
Megalensian Games’ indicate that he found material in 
the public festivals. The Aquae Caldae depicted life at 
a ‘fast’ watering-place, where the ‘ladies of the town’ 
infuriated respectable women by dressing like them. 
Tides such as ‘The Aunt’, ‘The Mother-in-law’, remind 
us that the author was renowned for his portrayal of 
female character. The title Satura recalls the pre-Livian 
drama — perhaps not unlike the tabernaria. Atta still held 
the stage in Horace’s day. L. Afranius (q.v. i ; 44 tides, 
300 lines) was a greater figure ; he admired and imitated 
Terence, Menander, and others, as he confesses without 
shame. He employed the prologue, both explanatory 
(like Menander) and polemical (like Terence) ; his plots 
may have resembled those of New Comedy. His Simu- 
lans, in which a father-in-law by skilful strategy outwits 
and brings to repentance an errant son-in-law, was still 
very much alive in the time of Cicero ; his Jneendiutn, in 
which a fire was shown on the stage, was revived, 
characteristically, by Nero. But for a writer of ‘native 
comedy’ to have to draw on Greek sources (including 
peculiarly Greek immorality) was a confession that the 
days of the togata were numbered. The title Bucco 
Adoptatus, if genuine, suggests that Afranius even 
borrowed from the Campanian farce; if so, he pointed 
the way which popular drama was to take after his death 
{see ATELLANA and mimus). 

6. In tragedy Pacuvius was succeeded by Rome’s 
favourite tragedian, L. Accius (q.v. ?i7o-c. 86), whose 
activity, self-confidence, and fiery temperament are 
partly revealed in the surviving fragments (40-30 titles 
of tragedies, 2 of praetextae — the Brutus and Decius — 
and about 700 lines). The main qualities of his work — 
violent emotion, flamboyant character-drawing, powerful 
rhetoric, especially in repartee — are all exemplified in the 
famous reply of the tyrant Atreus — ‘oderint dum metu- 
ant’. The titles cover the whole tragic field — Trojan, 
Theban, Aetolian, the legends concerning Bacchus, 
Hercules, the Argonauts, the Pelopidae, etc. Modem 
statements as to Accius’ treatment of his Greek originals 
are mostly derived from Ribbcck’s guesswork; it seems 


clear, however, that a fragment of the Phoenissae is a 
translation of Euripides’ opening lines : 

sol qui xnicantem candido cumi atquc cquis 
flammam citatis feruido ardore explicas . ♦ . 

Another fragment of the same play, 

egredere, exi, eefer te, elimina urbcl 

when compared with Euripides (593, 614, 636) shows 
equally clearly the heightening of rhetorical effect which 
we may believe to have been characteristic of Accius. 
That lus work, in spite of its acknowledged harshness, 
was appreciated by the Romans is shown by Cicero’s 
expressed 'admiration and frequent quotations, by 
Virgil’s imitations, and above all by the popularity of his 
plays and splendid leading roles down to the end of the 
Republic. Some may find a more poetic quality in such 
occasional passages as: 

excita saxis suauisona echo 

crepitu clangente cachinnat, 

but it is difficult, when reading the last great dramatist 
of the Republic, to forget that drama itself is soon to 
give place to rhetoric. 

7. Theatre, production, etc. There are frequent refer- 
ences in Plautus’ plays to a seated audience; in 194 special 
places were assigned to the senators. The ‘best’ seats 
were placed close to the stage, which was of wood, low, 
long, and deep; on it appeared all the performers. 
Behind rose the green-room, the front wall of which, 
with its conventional three doors, served as a permanent 
back-cloth; at each end of the stage were the side- 
entrances: that to the right of the spectators was sup- 
posed to lead to the Forum or ‘near distance’, that to 
the left to more remote parts. There was at first no 
curtain; scenic decoration was of the simplest; changes 
of scene within the course of a play were unknown. The 
use of masks as early as the time of Naevius seems in- 
dicated by two of his titles — Personata (? ‘The Masked 
Lady’), Quadrigemini (‘The Twins twinned’); with 
doubling of parts a troupe of five actors could perform 
practically any play of Plautus. Choral singing was at 
first unknown ; crowds were represented by one actor and 
some mutes. The flute-player was present throughout 
the course of a play to accompany the recitative and song 
and occasionally to while away an empty-stage interval. 

8. Decline of drama. After Accius the writing of 
tragedy seems to have become an amusement for noble 
dilettanti like C. Julius Caesar Strabo (curule aedile in 
90 B.C.). We do not know that his works were produced; 
the supply of new plays for the stage seems to have almost 
ceased. Yet the Ciceronian period was in a sense the 
Golden Age of the theatre; the tragedies and comedies 
of earlier writers were frequently produced and highly 
popular. It was an age of great actors : Aesopus ‘starred’ 
in such parts as the title-role of Accius’ Atreus", Roscius 
was famed for his playing of Ballio in Plautus’ Pseudolus. 
The crowd seems to have known its ‘classics’ well ; public 
interest was heightened by the search for topical allu- 
sions, as when in 57 the mention of the banished Telamon 
(in Accius’ Eurysaces) caused a demonstration in favour 
of the banished Cicero. We can imderstand why the 
authorities in 44 B.c. banned the performance of Accius’ 
praetexta, the Brutus. The theatres had now become vast 
and splendid, the performances gorgeous; the use of 
such devices as the drop-curtain (mentioned by Cicero) 
made possible elaborate scenic effects. In 53 B.c. Pompey 
gave Rome its first stone theatre, seating 9,000 persons 
(Huelsen’s estimate — ^Pliny says 40,000) ; the spectators 
were treated to a performance of Accius’ Clutemestra in 
which 600 mules were led across the stage as part of 
Agamemnon’s booty. Such barbaric display was itself 
a mark of decadence; soon the crowd were to find all that 
they wanted in spectacle, music, and farce, \yhile the 
writing of plays became a mere literary exercise; thus 
Quintus Cicero wrote four in sixteen days. 
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9. The Empire. Wc possess scarcely a line of the 
tn-o outstanding tragedies, the Thycstcs of Varius (said 
to have been produced at the games in celebration of 
Actium) and the Medea of Ovid (who denies that he had 
written for the theatre, Tf. 5. 7. 27); for Asinius Pollio 
sec Hor. Carm. 2. i. 9-10. After the coming of panto- 
mime in 22 B.c. tragedy seems to have survived chiefly 
in the form of excerpts sung on the stage (cf. Suet. Ner, 
21), c.g. perhaps the carmina of the tragedian Pomponius 
Sccundus which exasperated the spectators in a.d. 47 
(Tac. Ann. ii. 13). The nine tragedies attributed to 
Seneca, with our solitary practexta, the Octavia, do not 
read as though meant for production, but their influence 
on Renaissance drama was destined to be great. Of 
comedy, threatened by mimes and Atellanac, wc hear 
even less. Melissus invented the trabcata (see fabula); 
tosatae were written for recitation (Juv. 1.3); Fundanius 
composed palliatac. Topatae were sometimes performed 
(cf. togatarium. Suet. Aug. 45), but perhaps these were old 
classics (sec para. S supra on Afranius). In the fourth 
century wc find Amobius (Adv. Gent. 7. 33) apparently 
referring to a production of Plautus’ Amphitruo. 

O. Ribbecit, Seaen. Horn. Poes. Fra/;.; W. Merry, Fragments of 
Roman /’ortry: Ribbeck’s RSmische TrogCdie; the literary histories 
of J._Wi(;ht Duff and Lamarre; E. Fiechter, BaugeschUhtUche 
Entteiehlung des antiken Theaters, 78 fT.; Friedlandcr ii. 95-100 
(Enal. Transl.): M. Richer, The History of the Greek and Roman 
Theater (1939). W. B. 

DREAMS, sec DIVINATION, para. 3. 

DRESS. There arc three striking points of dificrcncc 
benveen ancient and modem dress. Firstly, both in 
Greece and Rome women’s dress in ouhvanl appearance 
was very similar to men’s, and a Greek wife could, and 
often did, wear her husband’s cloak out of doore. 
Secondly, there was very little fasWonablc alteration in 
the garments worn by both sexes, and none of our 
jwesent-day bewildering changes in the body contour. 
Thirdly, wearing apparel was usually home-made and 
the same piece of home-spun cloth could serve as a 
garment, a blanket, or a shroud. 

2. The two garments worn in Greece by men and 
women alike were the tunic (xwtui’) and the cloak (t/taTtov). 
These were rectangular pieces of stuff, woollen or linen, 
and were draped according to individual taste. The 
tunic had two main varieties, the Ionian made of linen, 
the Dorian made of wool, this latter being the earh'er 
kind of women’s dress. In length it was rather more than 
the wearer’s height, in breadth about twice the sp.in of 
her arms. Before wearing it was first folded along the 
upper edge so that the overlap reached to the waist, and 
then doubled Jengthwa>'s. Tlie open ends were usually 
sewn up, but the Spartan women pinned them together. 
The tunic hung from the shoulders, arm-holes being 
prorided on each side. It wa,s secured at tlie waist with a 
girdle. The Ionian tunic tvas of much lighter stuff, and 
was bunched up round the waist with one or two girdles, 
the lower part hanging straight; wlu'lc for outdoor wear 
a heavier garment was usually tltrown over it. In early 
times when women at Alliens were wearing the Dorian 
tunic, the men wore the Ionian; but c. 450 n.c. the 
women changed to the Ionian dress and the men adopted 
for active exercise a much shorter woollen garment 
reaching to the knee and drawn by fastenings to the left 
shoulder so as to leave the right ann hare. Their ordinary 
tlrrjs, however, was the cloak (if.drtoy), wfdch uus some- 
times arranged in cl.aboratc folds covering the svholc 
lienly, but usually was drawn away from the right 
shoulder. For riding a sliort (lowing cape Cv-'ep'T) tvas 
worn (tee oho n-iinisl. 

3. A Romm lady Icsd ilircc torts of garments, a tuitiea, 
a end a f-nH.'S. The tunira inieriar was slccvele.ss, a 
btassiJrc — sinphium—ofien being worn svuh it: over 
this fur e.'di.nary* occaiiens svss drr.vn c nvjch longer 


tunic svith sleeves, the stola, svhich had a bro.ad flounce 
Bcwn on at the bottom, lialf covering the feet when the 
slola was girded up into folds under the breast. 'TJiird 
^me thepalia, a rectangular piece of stuff like the Greek 
tjidriov, worn only out of doors and draped according 
to the wearer’s taste. The men of Rome svore a tunica 
resembling the Greek xirwu and an outer garment, the 
toga (q.v.), which they probably adopted from the 
Etruscans, 

4. At first the toga was worn alone next to the skin, but 
later one or more tunics underneath bcc,nme usu.al — 
Augustus in cold weather wore four — and at all times 
tlie tunic was tlie usual indoor dress. Senators had a 
broad purple stripe in front, latus clavtts (q.v.), knights 
two narrow stripes, angustns clavtts (q.v.). There were, 
however, other garments worn on special occasions. 
The symthesis was n liglit brightly coloured robe especially 
suited for banquets; the lacerna an open mantle, fastened 
by a brooch on the shoulder, used in cold weather; the 
pacnula, a sleeveless cloak, with a hole for the neck and a 
hood attached, used especially by travellers. 

5. The Greeks had a broad-brimmed hat (petasos) 
for men and a round one for women, but seldom wore 
tlicm: when their heads needed covering they drew up 
their cloaks. They had a simple form of sandal with a 
heavy sole for outdoor wear; at home they went barefoot. 
The Romans followed tlie Greeks as regards headwear, 
but besides sandals they had two special kinds of boot, 
the caliga, a heavy marching boot for soldiers, laced on 
the instep and secured by thongs, and the calccus, made 
in the case of senators of red leather with an ivory 
crescent and with thongs wound round the legs and tied 
twice in front. 


L.idj' Evan?, Chapters on Greek Dress (1S93); E. B. AbraJiam*, 
Creek Dress (1908); A. J. B. Wnce and L.idy Evan* in Comp, Gr. 
Stud.; h. M. Wilson, The Clothing of the Ancient Romans I103S). 

F, A. W. 


DROMEDARir, see CA.ME1.S, 


DRUIDS, see RELIGION, CELTIC, 


DRUSILLA, Julia (probably a.d. 16-38), the second 
daughter of Gcrmanicus and Agrippina. She was 
married to L. Cassius Longinus (cos. A.D. 30) and after- 
wards to her cousin M. Acmilius Lepidus. Her name, 
like her sisters’, was compulsorily included in vows and 
oaths after the accession of her brother Gaius. She was 
his favourite sister, and it was rumoured that their rela- 
tions were incestuous. She w.ss named as Gaius’ heir 
during his illness (late 37), but died in 38. Public mourn- 
ing was enforced throughout the Empire and, though 
there was no precedent in Roman histoty for the conse- 
cration of n woman, she w.ts consecrated ns Panthca, 
probably on the nnnivcrsaiy of Augustus' birthday. 

J. P. n. 


DRUSUS (t), Marcus Lmus (cos. 112 u.c.), as tribune 
in 122 n.c. vetoed the proposals of C. Gracchus in his 
second tribunate, which he outbid by_ a scheme for 
twelve Roman colonic.s — never established — coupled 
with the exemption of I-atins from corporal punishment. 
His continued popul.srity is hard to explain, k.is pro- 
posals were merely dishonest. As consol in 112 he 
retrieved the recent fiailurc of C. Cato in tlic Balkans, 
pursuing the Scordisci !>cyond the Danulic. lie died, 
probably in 109, w bile censor with Scaorut. .M. 1 1 . 

DRUSUSfa), M.sra." Ltvit,-;, son cffHaliovr.hudsand 
of Scm'lia (d.iughtcr of Q. Caepio, q.v, i), hrodicr of 
Livia (wife of the younger Caepia, praeloT 01). and 
probably adoptive father of Liviu.s Dniiin Cbud;*.nu"-, 
whose daughter Livia married Augttrnn. Pniim ivax a 
senatorial leader vh.o fried to combine Senate sr-d 
E.ptssrs, while charnpbniRg the Italla.mi’ ddm to RotriJn 
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citizenship. Proud and severe, he lavished his wealth in 
gaining political influence. The supporters of his pro- 
posals for reform from the side of the Senate included 
many leaders, such as Scaurus, Bestia, and L. Crassus; 
but while gaining adherents from all ranks, Drusus 
antagonized the selfish majority in each party. As 
tribime in 91 b.c. he revived his father’s colonid schemes ; 
proposed to give back the jury courts to the Senate, 
which, however, was to be doubled by the inclusion of 
300 Equites', and offered the franchise to all Italians. This 
legislation was carried en bloc, contrary to the Lex 
Caecilia Didia {see didius i) of 98 ; and force was used. 
Caepio, who had quarrelled with him and divorced 
Livia some years before, started an active opposition 
which was headed by the consul Marcius Philippus ; and 
after a period of violent agitation, and various tlu'eats of 
large-scale Italian movements to support Drusus, the 
Senate declared all Drusus’ legislation invalid. Drusus 
himself died by violence; his supporters were attacked 
in the law courts; and the Italians openly rebelled 
(Social War). Cicero’s ehief aims, the Concordia Ordinum 
and Consensus Italiae, were largely based on Drusus’ 
ideas. 

E. G. Hardy, CR 1913, 261 ff.; P. A. Seymour, Engl. Hist. Rev. 
1914, 417 ff.; C. Lanzani, Riv. Fil. 1912, 272 ff. M. H. 

DRUSUS (3), Nero Claudius (38-9, b.c.), son of Ti. 
Claudius Nero and Livia Drusilla, was bom in 38 b.c., 
about the time when his mother was divorced by Nero 
and married Octavian. After his father’s death he was 
educated by Octavian. He married Antonia minor, 
daughter of M. Antonius, and had three children: 
German! cus, Livilla, and Claudius. Already in 18 b.c. 
he was quaestor by privilege; in 15 with his brother 
Tiberius he subdued the Raetians and Vindelicians. In 13 
he was appointed legate of the Three Gauls and organized 
the census of 12, when he dedicated an altar to Rome and 
Augustus at Lugdunum. Augustus considered him his 
best general, as he entrusted him with the invasion of 
Germany (12). The main difficulty being the transport 
of supplies, Drusus built a canal to connect the Rhine 
with the Ocean (/osra Drusiand), which apparently proved 
of little value. He used as his chief base Vetera (q.v.) 
and later Mogontiacum. In 12 B.c. he subdued the 
Frisii and routed the Sugambri, Bmcteri, and Chauci, 
but his fleet was damaged on its return. In 1 1 he subdued 
the Usipetes and reached the Weser. He built fortifica- 
tions of imcertain position. Augustus refused him a 
triumph; he had to be satisfied with an ovatio. In 10 
he fought the Chatti. In 9 as consul he fought the 
Suebi, Marcomanni, and Chemsci and reached the Elbe; 
the Roman fortifications in Germany were improved. 
He died unexpectedly in summer camp. His woik as an 
explorer had been extremely audacious; his military 
successes were more apparent than real. He was popular 
and was considered to hold Republican sentiments. He 
was bmied in the mausoleum of Augustus. The Senate 
attributed to him and his descendants the surname of 
Germanicus. A cenotaph was built at Mogontiacum. 
An unknown poet wrote for his mother the Consolatio ad 
Liviam (q.v.). 

Pllf, C 857; Stein, PIV iii. 2703; R. Syme, CAH x. 349; L. 
Schmidt, Geschichte d. deutschen StSmme i' (1938), 93. For the 
birth-date J. Carcopino, Rev. Hist, clxi (1929), 225. Portraits: 
L. Curtins, Rdm. Mitt. 1935, 260. A. M. 

DRUSUS (4) Julius Caesar (c. 13 b.c.-a.d. 23), the 
son of Tiberius (later Emperor) and Vipsania. He 
married Claudia Livia (Livilla), sister of Germanicus. 
He was successful in suppressing the mutiny of the 
Pannonian legions after Augustus’ death, was consul in 
A.D. 15, and commanded in lUyricum a.d. 17-20, cele- 
brating a triumph on his return to Rome. He was consul 
again in 21, was given the tribunicia potestas — and there- 
fore indicated as Tiberius’ prospective successor — in 22, 


but died in the next year, poisoned — it was later suspect- 
ed — by his wife, who had been seduced by Sejanus. He 
was popular, though dissolute and cruel, and his relations 
with Germanicus (q.v.) were friendly, in spite of mischief 
makers. His son Tiberius Gemellus was put to death by 
the Emperor Gaius; his last-known male descendant 
(through his daughter Julia) was Rubellius Plautus, who 
was murdered by Nero’s orders in 62. 

R. S. Rogers, Studies in the reign of Tiberius (1943). J. P. B. 

DRUSUS (s) Julius Caesar (a.d. 7-33), as second 
of the surviving sons of Germanicus and Agrippina, was 
regarded, after the deaths of his father in 19 and of 
Drusus, son of Tiberius, in 23, as a likely successor to 
Tiberius after his elder brother Nero. Sejanus secured 
his arrest in 30 (a year after Agrippina and Nero were 
arrested), and he died, imprisoned in the palace, in 33. 

J. P. B. 

DRYOPE, in mythology, daughter of Dryops (q.v.). 
Apollo possessed her by a trick and she had by him a 
son, Amphissus, who became king of the city so called. 
Her mortal husband was Andraemon, son of Oxylus. 
The nymphs, who had long been her playfellows, finally 
carried her off and made a spring and a poplar appear 
where she had been ; she became the nymph of the spring,, 
and her son built a sanctuary for the nymphs. So far 
Nicander in Ant. Lib. 32. Ovid, Met. 9. 330 ff., says 
that while suckling Amphissus she wanted flowers for 
him to play with and by mishap plucked lotus-flowers, 
which were the nymph Lotis transformed. The plant 
trembled and bled, and when Dryope tried to run away 
she turned into a lotus-tree. H. J. R. 

DRYOPS, eponym of the Dryopes; his parentage is 
variously given, and the history of his people, allegedly 
Pelasgian, i.e. pre-Hellenic, obscure, but they are stated 
to have emigrated widely (from the Spercheius valley to 
Parnassus, the Argolid, Arcadia, etc.) ; hence perhaps the 
differing stories which make him the son of gods or men 
belonging to several of these regions. 

Weizsacker in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v. Cf. dbyofe. H. J. R. 

DUCETIUS, native Sicel leader who after the fall of the 
Syracusan tyrants (460 b.c.), inspired by his knowledge 
of Greek political life, sought to accomplish a federation 
of the Sicels and to subdue the Sicih'an Greeks. He 
seems to have formed a great power with its centre in 
the new town of Palici. First allied to Syracuse, he then 
became hostile to the Greeks, and was beaten by Syra- 
cusans and Acragantines (450). Deserted by his own ■ 
friends, he appeared in Syracuse as a suppliant, was 
pardoned and sent to Corinth. Some years later, how- 
ever, during a war between Syracuse and Acragas he 
returned and founded a colony of Sicels and Greeks at 
Cale Acte. While preparing to re-establish his leadership 
he suddenly died (c. 440), and the Sicels soon after 
abandoned all resistance. 

Diod. II. 78, 88 ff.; 12. 8. 29; Hackforth, CAH v. iss ff. V. E. 

DUILIUS, Gaius, consul (260 b.c.), censor (258), and 
dictator com. hah. cans. (231). As commander of Rome’s 
newly created fleet Duilius liberated Segesta and defeated 
the Carthaginian fleet off Mylae in Sicily, thanks largely 
to the adoption of the corvus (z6o). He celebrated the 
first naval triumph. In the Forum a column {colwnna 
rostrata) was erected, ornamented with the bronze beaks 
{rostra) of the captured vessels with a laudatory^ inscrip- 
tion, of which a copy (or restoration) of Imperial times 
exists (Dessau, JLS i. 65. Cf. a briefer clogium, ibid. 
55). Duilius was escorted through Rome by night with 
torches and music, a Greek rather than Roman honour. 
From the booty of Mylae he built a temple to Janus in 
the Forum HoUtorium. 
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DUMNORIX, brother of Divitiacus (q.v. i) and leader 
of the anti-Roman party among the Aedui. He conspired 
in 6i n.C. with Orgetorix, the Helvetian. He acted against 
Caesar, who only spared him at Divitiacus’ request. 
Ordered in 54 to accompany Caesar to Britain, he refused 
but was cut down in attempting to escape. 

Caesar, DGnl. i. 3. 9; i8-ao; 5. 6-7. C. E. S. 

DUOVnil NAVALES. First chosen by the Roman 
people in 311 b.c., after tlie annexation of Campania 
(Livy 9. 30. 4), the duoviri navalcs ‘for repairing and 
equipping the fleet’ were thereafter elected or appointed, 
apparently at irregular intervals as need arose, until c. 
150 n.C. This post was created for the defence of the 
Itali.m coasts; it played no part in Rome’s great wars, for 
the ordinary squadron of a dtiovtr tiavalis comprised only 
ten warsliips (Livj’ 40. 18. 7-8). C. G. S. 

DUOVIRI PRAETORES, lURE DICUNDO, 
QUINQUENNALES, sec colonization, roman, 
paras, i and 3. 

DURA, see Eunorus. 

DURIS (i), potter and vase painter in Athens, working 
510-465 n.C. Known from one potter’s and thirty-two 
painter’s signatures. Painted red-figure cups, etc., 
including oTrXcjv Kpims (Vienne), Eos .and Memnon 
(Paris). A fine but slightly mannered artist, who continues 
into the early classical period. 

Bcar.lc)',>5.F. 12. T.D.L.W. 

DURIS (2) (c. 340-c. 260 n.C.), son of Scacus (P.nus. 6. 
13' s)i tyrant of Samos, historian and critic, a pupil of 
Theophrastus, 

Wongs; (i) Various writings on literature, music, and 
painting, anecdotal in character, (a) Samian Chronicle, 
2 books mentioned. (3) Histories ('laroaiai or MaKeSoviKo. 
(Ath.) ; 'EXXrjvina (Diog. Lacrt.)) : at least 23 books, be- 
coming in«casingly fuller, and covering from 370 to c. 
2S0. {4) History of Agathoclcs". four books cited (excerpts, 
Diod. Sic. bks. 19-21). D.’s historical influence was 
small: he aimed at sensationalism in st>’le and matter. 
FCrll ii A 76. F. W. \V. 


DUX, a title sometimes given during the third century 
A.D. to an officer performing duties above his rank (c.g. 
primipili as duces legionum). After the separation of civil 
and military authority by Diocletian, the command of 
the provincial armies w.as given to equestrian duces. In 
the Constantinian army they continued to serve as 
generals of the frontier armies with the titles of dux 
provinciac or dux Umitis. Sometimes they received the 
honorary rank of Comes {Not. Digit. Or. xxxi-xlii). 

R. Grosse, RSmitcheMilitSrgcschichte, 8-11 ; 152-80. H. M. D. P. 


DYEING. Of the fabric arts dyeing was the most com- 
mercialized and Tyre remained trough the whole period 
of classical history the chief centre of the dyeing industry. 
The dyestuffs were derived cither from vegetable sub- 
stances such as orchilla, saffron, reseda, madder-root, 
and gall nuts, or from small living creatures. Scarlet, for 
example, came from the coccus, a grub found on the bark 
of the ilex tree ; purple from the shell-fish purpura, murex 
{see purple). In Greece and early Rome dyeing was 
comparatively simple, but under the Roman Empire it 
became one of the great luxury trades, and enormous 
sums were squandered on red, purple, and violet dyes. 

H. BlQmncr, Tccimotogie dcr Griechen und liSmer' i. 225 (T. 

F. A. W. 


DYMANES, sec DORIANS. 


DYRRHACHIUM (modem Durazzo), originally the 
name of the headland under which the city of Epidamnus 
was situated, became tlie name of the town itself c. 300 
B.C. {it first appears on coins of the 5th c.). The city 
passed successively through the hands of Cassandcr and 
Pyrrhus. In 229 it was besieged by the IIl>Tians, but was 
delivered and occupied by a Roman force. It scrv'cd, 
together with Apollonia (q.v.), as a base for the Roman 
armies in GrccM and the Balkan lands, and in 148 bec.'ime 
the terminal point of the northern fork of the Via Egnatia 
(q.v.). In 48 Pompey made Dyrrhachium into his main 
base on the Adriatic, and he beat off an attack by Caesar 
on his entrenched camp nearby. After the battle of 
Actium OcUivinn drafted evicted partisans of Antony 
from Italy to Dyrrhachium. 

Caesar, BC!v. 3. 41-72. M. C, 


EBURACUM {'Efjopamv, Ptol. Geogr. a. 3, lo; 8. 3. 7; 
Eboraci, Cod. lustinian. 3. 32. i ; S.H.A. Severus 19, etc.; 
JRS xi. 102; CIL vii. 24S; Eburacum, It. Ant. 46G. i, 
etc, ; E!>oracen{sis),jfnS xi. 102 ; Ebtrr{accnses), Eph. Epigr. 
iii, p. 123), modem York on the Ouse. Here, on the cast 
river-bank, lay the fortress of Legio IX Hispana, 
founded during the campaigns of Ceriatis in a.d. 71-4, 
and rebuilt by Agricola c. 79 and under Trajan in 108 
(CIE vii. 241). In 122 Legio VI Victrix replaced the 
Ninih. Tl'.e fortscss was rebuilt after destruction by 
the Maeatae (0 tribe from Scotland) in 197 and again 
after Pictish invasions a centuiy later. It was the scat of 
the nortlicm command end capital of Lower Britain 
(C/L xiil. 3162); Severu't and Constantins I died there. 
'Htc c.rnahae, west of die Ouse, Ixfcamc a cclcr.ia by die 
tl'.ird centtiiy, with trade connexions extending to 
Bordeaux {CIL vii, 248; Eph. Epigr. iii, p. sz^iJ/lS xi. 
102), and a bitbopric before ,v.T). 314, 

S. N, Mi-er, JPS xv. (u; S, 

1 . A. R. 

ECBATANA {.difntana, med. in nordwm 

Media, cm the Iran!.'.n plateau. Traditionally foernded 
by Dc:o2ei(Bdt. t. 9S) as the capiwS ci-J' tk‘C Mcdhm 


E 

Empire, it became the summer cnpit.sl of the Achaemcnid 
Empire, and like Susa and Babylon a royal residence 
(Strabo ii. 522-4; Xcn. Cyr. 8. 6. 22). Alexander 
captured Ecb.ntana in 330 n.C. and plundered a vast sum 
from the treasury (Strabo 15. 730- It remained a royal 
residence in Parthian times. The site has not yet been 
s}-sccm3tica}]y excavated ; the palace and fortiric.itiom are 
described by Herodotus (i. 9S), by Polybius (10. 27. 
6 ff.), and odiers. M.S. D. 

EGCLESIA (rs’srATjoia, in some States dAicia, dyopd, 
dre'AAa), the meeting of ciU 2 cn*_ summoned as of right 
{cKKXijroi); the ultimate sovereign power in constitu- 
tional St.ucs, whether monarchy, ofigarchy, or de.mo- 
cracy. In a dcmocnscs’ all adult males who were dtirens 
by birth were members; in an oligirchy membership 
rriight be restricted to tlioic possessed of a certain 
stand.ard of we.ilth or of a particular binb. qi.odifie.ition. 
In a democracy the Ecc’eiia not only elected and dir- 
rrussed tlie magistrate* {such a* sverc not cho'cn by lot) 
irat controlled their .setivitie-!, sr.d tliwe of the etm.no’S; 
it dealt viith all political matters, adtiiinistrative (a* ihe 
conduct of simn), ScjTi*'ativc(i(’.rNOSt*>t'i!rr-sl). fintririjl. 
end, in cert.sin State cases, judicial (ste 1ft 
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an oligarchy or a monarchy the Ecclesia was more 
restricted; it decided alliances, war and peace, and 
(generally) questions affecting the life or status of a 
fellow-citizen, and elected magistrates; but the magis- 
trates or the council had a greater sphere of activity 
unimpeded by the Ecclesia, and in practice they were 
better able to control its proceedings. 

2. At Athens the summoning of the Ecclesia and the 
preparation of its agenda was the duty of the Boule 
(q.v.) ; but the Boule was by law compelled to summon 
it four times in each prytany (see prytanis), and could 
summon it at other times if it thought fit or if the strategi 
demanded it. The Ecclesia could discuss nothing with- 
out previous consideration by the Boule; but it could 
order the Boule to bring a matter before it at its next 
meeting, and any amendment to a proposal by the Boule 
could be discussed. The agenda were fixed beforehand; 
and in times of war proposals by the strategi had a 
certain precedence. The president of the Ecclesia was 
a particular bmileutes for the day (see prytanis, proedroi) 
— ^no one ever presided more than once in his life; the 
prytaneis or proedroi were responsible for the orderly 
conduct of the meeting. Any citizen might speak in 
debate and initiate amendments or administrative 
motions — magistrates had no privilege. Ambassadors and 
heralds of foreign States were given permission to ad- 
dress the Ecclesia directly. Voting was normally by 
show of hands, sometimes it was secret (e.g. in ostracism, 
q.v.) ; a simple majority decided the issue, but when the 
rights of an individual citizen were affected, a quorum 
of 6,000 votes was necessary (see adeia). 

3, What proportion of the citizens on the average 
attended the Ecclesia we do not know: 6,000 was perhaps 
one-seventh of the total in 431, about one-quarter a 
hundred years later; but it was a traditional number, 
fixed when the population was lower. The oligarchs in 
41 1 asserted that there were never as many as 5,000 at a 
meeting (Thuc. 8. 72. i), but that was a party statement, 
and the circumstances were abnormal. After the war, 
when the masses were impoverished, payment to induce 
attendance was introduced, at first one obol, but by 
327 it had risen to six obols, and nine for one meeting 
each prytany. 

The Agora was the meeting-place in many cities, 
(hence dyopeveiv = to speak in the Ecclesia) ; at Athens 
it was changed to the larger area of the Pnyx hill ; from 
the fourth century meetings were held in the theatre of 
Dionysus, and sometimes also in Piraeus. 

Aristotle, Ath. Pot., passim. A. W. G. 

ECDELUS, see DEMOPHANES. 

ECHECRATES of Phlius (fl. £.'367 B.c.), pupil of Archy- 
tas and Eurytus, was one of the last members of the Pytha- 
gorean school, and survived to the time of Aristoxenus. In 
Plato’s Phaedo, Phaedo recites to Echecrates, apparently 
in the Pythagorean owiSpiov at Phlius, the account of 
Socrates’ last discourses and death. Plato is said to have 
visited Echecrates at Locri. 

Testimonia in Diels, Vorsokr.‘ i. 443. PIF v. 1910. W. D. R. 

ECHECRATIDAE, see pharsalus. 

ECHIDNA, i.e. ‘Snake’ in mythology, a monster, child 
either of Phorcys and Ceto or of Chrysaor and Callirhoe 
daughter of Oceanus (Hesiod, Theog. 295 ff., where it is 
not clear which parents are meant). She was half- 
woman, half-serpent, mated with Typhon (q.v.), and 
bore Orthus (Geryon’s hound), Cerberus, and the Hydra 
(see Heracles), the Chimacra (q.v.), and, by Orthus, the 
Sphinx and the Nemean lion. H. J. R. 

ECHION, (‘Extuiv, ‘snake-man’), (i) one of the sun'iving 
Sparti, see CADMUS; he married Agave and begat 


Pentheus (q.v.). (2) Son of Hermes and Antiaheira, 
daughter of Menetus. He and his twin brother Erytus 
joined the Argonauts (q.v.; Ap. Rhod. i. 51 ff.). Their 
home was Pangaeon (Pind. Pyth. 4. 180) or Alope 
(Apollonius). They joined the Calydonian boar-hunt 
(Ov. Afet. 8. 3n). H.J. R. 

ECHO ('Hxto). There are two mythological explanations 
of echoes, neither very early, (a) Echo was a nymph 
vainly loved by Pan, who finally sent the shepherds mad 
and they tore her in pieces ; but Earth hid the fragments, 
which still can sing and imitate other sounds (Longus 
3. 23). (b) See NARCISSUS (i). H. J. R. 

ECLECTICISM, denotes the attitude of selecting doc- 
trines from different systems of philosophy. It began in the 
second century B.C., when the struggle between the great 
philosophical schools had lost its importance inTavour 
of principles common to them all. Eclecticism was 
anticipated to some extent by the scepticism of Car- 
neades, who criticized all systems on the same level. Two 
generations later the Academic Antiochus of Ascalon 
maintained that there was no real difference between 
the old doctrines of the Academy, the Peripatos, and the 
Stoa. Panaetius and Posidonius erected systems on the 
Stoic basis, which were meant to incorporate valuable 
parts of Platonic and Aristotelian teaching and to unite 
them in a new entity. The greatest example of systema- 
tized eclecticism in this sense is Neoplatonism, which 
contains and amalgamates in itself essential parts of the 
earlier systems. 

In a different sense the term Eclectic might be 
applied to Roman philosophers like Cicero or Seneca 
who selected ideas from different Greek schools and tried 
to apply them to Roman needs. 

The term has often' been used in modern histories of nncient 
philosophy, especially by Zeller, A History of Eclecticism in Greek 
Philosophy (Engl. Transl. 1883). K. O. B. 

ECLOGA (eicAoy^), originally a selection, and so some- 
times a fine passage from a work (V arro ap. Charisium 
p. 120. 28 K. : cf. Cicero’s eclogarii, Att. 16. 2. 6; 
equivalent to his dvOr], ibid. 1 1. 1). Eclogae is common in 
the wide sense of brevia poemata (schol. Cniq. Hor. Sat. 
2. i). Suetonius (Vit. Hor.) calls Hor. Epist. 2. i an 
ecloga, and grammarians gave the name to the Epodes. 
Pliny, Ep. 4. 14. 9, tliinks it suitable for his own sportive 
hendecasyllabics; Statius (Silv. prefaces to bks. 3 and 4) 
calls some of his Silvae by the term, and Ausonius his 
poem Cupido cruci adfixus. Its most famous application 
is to Virgil’s Bucolics. It may not be Virgil’s own title, 
though it has some MS. authority, and Suetonius seems 
to know it when recording certain Antibucolica (Vit. 
Verg.). Applied to the pastorals of Calpumius and 
Nemesianus (see pastoral poetry, latin), it was per- 
petuated in Carolingian and Renaissance usage. 

See G. Knnack, PW v (1905), s.v. J. W. D. 

ECONOMIC LIFE, see agriculture; arboriculture; 
BANics; bee-keeping; coinage; colonus; commerce; 
domains; finance; industry; interest, rate of; 
latifundia; money; monopolies; olive culture; 
pasturage; viticulture, etc. 

ECPHANTIDES, the oldest of the comic poets (so 
Arist. Eth. Nic. 1 122^20). Yet he cannot have been much 
older than Cratinus, for both poets mention the dema- 
gogue Androcles (Schol. Ar. Vesp. 1187) murdered in 
411 (Thuc. 8. 65. 2 ). His first victory fell about 457 B.c. 
(!G ii®. 2325). Two titles (? IJeTpai, IG ii_*. 309*1 
Edrvpoi, Ath. 3. 96c) and five fragments survive. His 
obscurity or dullness won him the ■ sobriquet Karrvias 
(schol. Ar. Vesp. 151). , M. P" 
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ECSTASY (cKtrrao-ir). In classical and good Hellenistic 
Greek this word and the corresponding parts of cfionj/tt 
describe either a pathological condition, madness or 
unconsciousness, or, colloquially, the state of being 
‘beside one’s self with anger, etc. (Liddell-Scott*, s.w.); 
Aristotle, Man. 4Si“9, is a very dubious contrary 
instance. Later they signify a trance-state in which the 
soul, quilting the body, secs visions, as Acts x. lo; 
xxii. 17 (SS. Peter and Paul respectively have 8>Tnbolic 
revelations). A state of this sort is clearly meant to be 
induced by the ritual of PGM iv. 475 ff. ; cf. Dieterich, 
Mithraslittir/;ie-, pp. 2 ff. (the magician mounts up to 
heaven). The loftiest application of the word is to the 
Neoplatonic union with deity, Plotinus, Enii. 6. 9. 11. 
Contrast a’Oovcrtaa^os, in which tlie subject’s body is 
possessed by a god. Sec further Hopfner, OjJenharun"s- 
zaubcr ii, pars. 79 ff.; 102, and Fr, Pfister, Pisdatli 
Franz Joseph Dd!f;er dargebracht (1939), 178 ff. ; the word 
is characteristic of transcendental sects and philosophies. 

II. J. R. 

ECUS (EQUUS) OCTOBER, sec MARS. 

EDESSA (mod. Urfa), capital of Osroene, favourably 
situated in a fertile plain, though the river Skirtos 
(Karn-Kiiyitr) which flowed through tlie city occasionally 
caused disastrous floods. It was founded as a colony 
by Scleucus I, and named after the Macedonian Edcssa 
(Acgac). When Osroene claimed independence, tradi- 
tionally in 132 n.c., it became the royal residence, and 
played an important part in the Romano-Parthian wars. 
Its sympathies were often with the Arsacids when pru- 
dence dictated compliance with Rome. Captured and 
sacked by L. Verus, it finally became a Roman colony 
(Dio Cass. 77. 12), and thcrc.aftcr issued a copious 
coinage. Christianity reached Edcssa early, and the town 
became the most important bishopric in Syria. It w.as 
several times besieged and once captured by the Sassanid 
Persians; Hcraclius recovered it, but in a.d. 639 it fell 
to the Arabs. 

A. R. IlclliriKcr nnti C. B. Welles, in Yale Class. Stud, v (1935), 
05 fl.; R. Ouval, }tistoire politique, religieuse el litt/raire d'Eaetse 
(1893); I.. Hnliicr, Untersuchunsen Cher die Edessa ChTonik (1892); 
Jones, Eastern Cities, ch. 9. M. S. D. 

EDICTUM, The higher Roman magistrates (practores, 
aediles, ejttaeslores, catsores; in the provinces the gover- 
nors) had tlic right to proclaim by edicts legal provisions 
wliich they intended to observe in the discharge of their 
office (tus ediceitdi). These communications, originally 
oral (hence ‘ediefa’), were later published in tlic Forum; 
their validity was restricted to the period of the issuing 
magistrate's office. I..egally they ceased to be binding 
when the magistrate left his post (normally after a year), 
but customarily they were reconfinned by his successors, 
so that for the most part the rules laid down in the edict 
remained continuously valid. Among the magisterial 
edicts those of the praetor ssrbanus were of special impor- 
tance for the development of the civil law. Apart from 
models Jonnulae, they granted new actions and juris- 
dictional and executive remedies, thus creating indirectly 
a mass of new rules (ins praetorisem) to be observed by 
the people in oulcr to obtain judicial protection. On 
the order of Hadrian the jurist Salvius (q.v.) Julkanus 
composed a new and thoroughly revised edition of the 
praetorian edicts called Edicinm perpetuum (e. a.d. 130). 
Cnttnrmcd by a set'.nlnsecattvlSusr., it aeqtiired a pcrm.ir.cnt 
fonn. It was a codific.ition of praetorian law only, and 
not of the whole civil l.iw. The edict of the aediles armies 
concerning the trade in nnlm.iis and skives was perhaps 
annexed to it. Fn>m that rime tfir right of the praetors 
to initi-itc new edicts was aboli«hed. An ingenious rccon- 
ttnsetiors of H."dti2n'B Edict h.w been made by O. IvcneJ, 
EdUtzm perpetsra^' (to:7). A. B. 

EDICTU.MDE MAXLMIS PRETIIS, tee mcKxrmv. 

pir2,7. 


EDUCATION. I. In a survey of Greek and Roman 
education the following types may be distinguished: 

1. The ‘Heroic’ Age (13th c. 13 .C.), as pictured by 
Homer, trained a man to be a good speaker and an 
effective member of the State. ‘Pclcus sent me forth’, 
says Phoenix to Achilles, ‘to teach you all this’ (military 
science and political institutions) ‘to be a spciiker of 
words and a doer of deeds' ( 11 . 9. 443). 

2. The education of certain Dorian States, like Crete 
and Sparta, emphasized rigid discipline and war-training, 
with a strong tendency’, as in Sparta after Lycurgus, to 
neglect art and science. 

3. Ionian education, more elastic and humane, with a 
lively interest in art, science, and philosophy, aimed, in 
its best days, at the education of the whole man. This 
type of training is found first in Ionic Asia Minor and 
then, from the sixth century B.C., at Athens. Here the 
Sophists developed the rhetorical tradition, imported 
from Sicily in the fifth century, and introduced profes- 
sional studies. 

4. The Hellenistic schools (Alexandria, followed by 
Pergamum, Antioch, Rhodes, etc.), which emphasized 
the intellectual side of education, continued the tendency 
to specialization, particularly in rhetoric, and in.iuguratcd 
an age of universal scientific learning (mainly 3rd-ist cc. 
n.c.). 

5. Meantime Rome practised her own home-made 
system of education from the seventh century to the 
middle of the third, emphasizing personal and political 
behaviour in accordance with ancestral practice. 

6. With the advent of Greek letters came intellectual 
interests. The Ciceronian ideal of humanilas envisaged 
the man who combines abstract learning with sound 
character and avoids undue specialization. The educated 
Roman was now bilingual. Visiting lecturers, like Crates 
of Mallos, repeated the work of the Sophists at Athens. 

7. The Ciceronian ideal passed into the Imperial 
period and influenced Quintilian, though Rhetoric now 
showed signs of artificiality due to specialization on form 
and style as opposed to content. This tendency appeared, 
too, in the Greek world, where Rhetoric became fashion- 
able. But Plutarch strongly emphasized the moral aspect 
of education. 

8. From A.D. 300 two significant changes took place : 
the gradual disappearance of Greek from the West, 
which ended the bilingual tradition of Roman schools, 
and the rise of Christian education, which largely took 
over tlic framework and, to .some extent, the substance 
of the pagan system. Quintilian reappeared in the pre- 
cepts of Jerome. 

9. Gmcco-Rom.an education passed into the Middle 
Ages and beyond. The Seven Liberal Arts of Martianus 
CapcIIa (5th or, according to some, 3rd c. A.D.), resting 
ultimately on Vnrro’a lost Disn'plinae, fomicd the two 
parts of the mcdicv.al curriculum; the TrinVn (grammar, 
which, as the Art of I-cttcrs, might include literature, 
rhetoric, and dialectic, the last Dinging from bare logic 
to the combination of pagan and Christian plulosophy 
that led to Scholasticism), and the Quadrivium (geo- 
metrv, including some gcogniphy, arithmetic, astronomy, 
and music). As late as the seventeenth century the 
cxcrcise.s contained in the Rhrtores Graeci were used in 
the schools of Europe. 

II. Tut; St.ste and Education’. 

I. In early society she cliild was trained to conform to 
the pa'.tcni of th.e group: only so could there be ftifeSy 
against hottile strangers or je.iloui gods. In early P.orne 
c.nd in Sparta lass-s and conventiuns played a hri:c part in 
education. Even in Cicero’s lime children learned she 
'l’v\ clve T.-!hIo*. by he.irt. In Sparta the bery was rigem'/udy 
tramrd to lie liard end military and, if nttd !>c, cunning; 
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in Rome more stress was laid on moral character. In 
Dorian Crete we hear of common meals and troops led 
by a group-leader (paidonomos), which seems to indicate 
State control such as we find in Sparta after 550 B.C. 
But in early Rome the control lay with the paterfamilias: 
the child was educated ‘in gremio matris’, and the first 
school was not opened until the third century b.C. (see 
CABViLius (2)). At Athens a doubtful tradition ascribes 
school regulations to Solon (594 b.c.), and in the next 
century Herodotus mentions a school in Chios, Thucy- 
dides a school at Mycalessus in Boeotia, and Anaxagoras 
a school at Clazomenae. 

2. The first recorded State contribution was made in 
480, when the Trezenians undertook to educate refugee 
Athenian children at the public cost. Athenian schools 
up to tlie fourth century B.c. seem to have depended on 
private enterprise alone. According to the inscriptions, 
the first school to receive regular endowment was one 
in Miletus in the third century B.c., salaries at first being 
equivalent to sailors’ pay under Pericles. Endowments 
eventually became widespread, and although the status 
of ordinary teachers was low, distinguished lecturers 
received relatively large sums. Hippias received about 
£80 from an insignificant town; on the other hand, he 
frequently lectured to the Spartans without wringing a 
single obol from them. Liberal presents sometimes 
replaced regular pay: Dionysius gave Plato 80 talents. 
At Athens the State trained youths from 18 to 20 (see 
ephebi), and an inscription of c. 350 B.c. (SIG 956) 
commends a sirategus for attending to the education of 
children. In Hellenistic times the inscriptions, especially 
in Asia Minor, show many instances of State schools. 

3. At Rome the State took more interest in education 
as time went on. Julius Caesar enfranchised teachers of 
tlie liberal arts; Vespasian appointed Greek and Latin 
professors of rhetoric (at a salary of about £850) to State- 
supported chairs. Trajan provided for the education of 
5,000 children, and the younger Pliny endowed a school 
at Novum Comum. Marcus Aurelius established the 
first Imperial chairs at Athens. By the third century 
A.D. the emperors had, for the most part, assumed control 
of the schools. Antoninus Pius made provincial towns 
responsible for the upkeep of schools and gave them the 
right to appoint teachers under Imperial supervision. 
Diocletian fixed by edict the fees of all teachers. The 
Codex Theodosianus shows how completely both students 
and teachers came to be controlled by the emperor. 
Justinian dealt the death-blow to the pagan schools by 
expelling non-Christian teachers and forbidding pagan 
pWlosophy (a.d. 529). But academic freedom had de- 
clined ever since the control of the universities by the 
Ptolemies in alliance with the capitalist bourgeoisie in 
the third century B.C., an alliance that was continued by 
the later Roman emperors. 

in. Content and Methods 

I. At Athens, as at Rome, religious and ethical ideas 
had a large place in elementary education. The child 
was initiated into State ceremonials and taught how to 
behave to men and gods. Plato says that parents charged 
the master to pay far more attention to their childrens’ 
good behaviour than to their letters and harp-playing 
(Prt. szgd). In this respect the poet was the great 
teacher in Ae ancient world. When the boys have learned 
their letters ‘they are furnished with works of good poets 
to read . . . and are made to leam them by heart’ (ibid.). 
Hence the marked predominance of poetry in the curri- 
cula of Greek and Roman schools. Even music is to be 
studied for moral profit, so that children may become 
‘more gentle and harmonious and rhythmical’. Modesty 
of demeanour and self-restraint (aoi^poavvr], continenlid) 
are greatly emphasized. The person of the boy was 
guarded by a slave (paedagogus), who escorted him to 
school and supervised his conduct. 


z. In intellectual matters Athens received the torch 
from Ionia — the Dorian States had little to contribute — 
and fostered an enthusiasm for thought and Imowledge. 
From 6 to 14 tlie boy attended the elementary school; 
from 14 to 18 the high school; and then for two years 
he trained as an ephebus. His elementary studies con- 
sisted of reading, simple arithmetic, and music — the 
whole being called pouo-tmj (a word indicating connexion 
with the Muses or the arts inspired by them ; cf. museum). 
For physical training, yvixvacmicq, he went to a Paido- 
tribes with whom boys of 8 to 1 2 exercised in the palaestra, 
which was usually private, as distinct from the pubh’c 
gymnasion for adults. The Romans did not include these 
gymnastic exercises in the school curriculum; instead, 
they indulged in various sports on the Campus Martius. 
The secondary school at Athens, attended only by the 
richer class, concerned itself with mathematics, rhetoric, 
and literary studies. Grammar and metre are mentioned, 
and sometimes art. University or college education was 
supplied by the wandering Sophists and by the schools 
of philosophy like Plato’s Academy. Plato favoured the 
seminar type of instruction; Isocrates the formal lecture; 
while Aristotle combined the two. The Sophists were 
objective, practical, fee-charging, versatile, vocational. 
Deeper search for fimdamental principles was left to the 
philosophers, who regarded study as coextensive with 
life. Aristotle was Plato’s student for twenty years. ‘We 
must leam’, says Seneca, who inherited this tradition of 
scholarship, ‘as long as we lack Imowledge: and that 
means, as long as we live.’ For the State university of 
Alexandria see museum. 

3. When Greek studies affected Rome (c. 240 B.c.) 
the school of the elementary teacher (litterator) appeared. 
The three R’s were taught, and Horace comments on 
the prominence given to arithmetic by the practical 
Roman. After the Second Punic War came the secondary 
school of the grammaticus, whose pupils read texts aloud 
with careful attention to pronunciation and enunciation, 
and learned passages by heart. The master added a 
commentary (enarratio) on literary or philosophical 
points. The Progymnasmata of Aphthonius (4th c. a.d.) 
are specimens of studies preparatory to the school of 
the rhetor, which dates at Rome from the first century 
B.C. Here the students’ tasks consisted of speeches 
on a given theme advocating a course of action (n/m- 
oriae) such as the retirement of Sulla from public life, 
or else debates (controversiae). These speeches were 
often marred by artificiality, a tendency that was in- 
creased by the cult of the epigram (yvcbpr], sententia), 
which had always been part of rhetoric but became parti- 
cularly prominent under the Empire. Works like Quinti- 
lian’s Institiitio Oratoria show how largely rhetoric 
bulked in education and how wide was its field. 

4. The Romans were bilingual in their schools from 
Livius (q.v.) Andronicus until the fourth century A.D.; 
the Greeks were conscious monoglots. According to 
Petronius, Quintilian, and the younger Pliny, Greek took 
precedence in the Roman schools. Greek slaves were also 
used to escort the pupils and to talk Greek with them 
(hence the derivative meaning of paedagogus: teacher). 
Latin rhetors were forbidden to teach at Rome in 92 B.c. 
The reasons for this may have been political, but there 
was also the idea, based on the prestige of Greek letters, 
that the main object of education was to leam Greek. 
Greek tutors in Roman homes played an important part 
from the second century B.C, and many a Greek library 
found its way to Rome. Bilingualism undoubtedly 
helped to train the political imagination of the Roman 
and to give liim an understanding of other races. This 
ultimately had a bearing on Roman imperialism. 

5. At their best, the educators of Greece and Rome 
aimed at ‘wholeness’ and held that the educated man 
combined moral, intellectual, and physical excellence. 
At Athens an uneducated body was as much a disgrace 
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ns nn untrained mind, Plato opposed the narrowly voca- 
tional education of the lesser Sophists. Isocrates, Cicero, 
and Quintilian stressed the importance of a wide educa- 
tion, of an attitude of mind tliat secs things in their 
context and appreciates their relationships. They op- 
posed the sterility into which rhetoric fell through undue 
specialization. In two respects education covered too 
narrow a field, (i) The education of girls was neglected 
at Athens, though it received a larger place in Sparta 
and in Rome. Yet women were admitted to Plato’s 
Academy, and there were women professors like Hypatia 
at Alexandria. (2) Training in the technical arts was not 
included among tlie artes liberakt, i.e, those fit for a 
liber or free man, as opposed to a slave. But the ideal of 
humanitas remains a priceless, if neglected, legacy from 
the ancient world. 

K. Freeman, Schools of Hellas (1937); F. W'iMcr, Schulimterrieht 
Oiif griechischen Vasenbildern’, E. Ziebarth, Ausctemgrieehischcn Schul- 
teesen' (1009); H. v. Amim. Leben imd IVerhe des Dion von Prusa 
(1898); U. V. Wilamowitz-Moellendorfl, Appendix to Aniigonos von 
Kaij'slos (^Philol. UntcTsuch. iv (1880))— on tlie lepal atatus of the 
pHUoaopbjc seboota; P. Girard, VEdneation ollifr.ietine’ (iSgrV, 
L. Grasberccr, Ersiehung und Unttrsiehi im hlassischen Atlerlum 
{1864-81); j. W. Walden, The Universities of Ancient Greece (1913). 
A. Grvjmn, Poman Education (1926); C. Barbagallo, Lo stato e 
Vistnnione pubblica nell' impero romano (1911); C. Jullicn, Les 
Professeurs </e literature A Rome (1885); G. Rauschen, Das griechiseh- 
sBmische Schuheesen (1901); M. Rotrer, V Enseignement des lettres 
cittssiemes d'Ausone d Aleuin (1905); T. J. HnarhofT, Schools of Gaul 
(19207 — 4th and $\hcerit\sriosA.S).', The Stranger at the Gate(iQ3S ) — 
blUngualiam. F. H. Cramer, ‘Why did the Roman Universities 
fail?’ {Harvard Edue. Rev. ix. a (1939)). T. J. H. 

EETION (’//rrtwi'), name of eight dificrent mythological 
persons (see Schultz in Roschcr’s Lexikon, s.v.). The 
• only well-known one is tlie father of Andromache (q.v.), 
king of tlie Cilician city of Thebe. Achilles captured and 
plundered the citj’, killing Ection and his sons, but giving 
Itim honourable burial (//. 6, 414 IT.). H. J. U. 

EFFATUS (AGER, LOCUS). An augur (sec Aucunns) 
who marked out a tanplum on the groimd was said 
Uberctre cjfariquc that space (sec Servius on Acn. r. 446), 
that is to free it (from profane use, cf. Livy 5. 54. 7) 
by the use of the proper words. But tjfari was used of 
marking off land for other purposes; the ground on 
which Rome (and presumably otlicr cities regularly 
founded) stood was ager <^af(«(Gcllius 13. 14. i), H. J. R- 

EGERIA (c^Tnology uncertain, whether from egero, cf. 
inf era: inferitw, or connected with tlie gentile name 
Egcrius, and if the latter, whether the goddess or the 
getis is prior), a goddess, probably of water, worshipped 
in associadon witli Diana (q.v.), at Aricia (\^crg. Aen. 7. 
762-3), and apparently with the Camcnac (q.v.) outside 
the Port,! Capena (Juvenal 3. 17 and Mayor ad loc.). 
Vi'otnen with child sacrificed to Egcria for easy delivery 
(Fcsuis, p. 67. =5 Lindsay; Wissowa, RK, pp. 100, 219, 
24S f.; cf. Althcim, Griechisrhe Gutter, 127; A. E. Gor- 
don, Ur.h'.af Calif ontia Publications in Classical Ardtaeo- 
logy ii {193.?), 13 f.). She was said to have been Numa's 
consort and adviser (Livy i. 21. 3 and often); cf. numa. 

n. J. R. 

EGESTA, see stersTA. 

EGG (in ritual). Egtrs play no great part in ancient 
ritual, llicy occur in dtthonian oficring>!, Nil'son in 
AHW xi. 530 fT. (ns life-givers?); an egg is one of the 
matcri-sls used for purifjing the ship of Isis (Apuleius, 
fjei. IS. 16; not Greek ritual): but they were used for 
Greek purifications also (Lucian, Dial. .'Icrt, s. i; 
Cat.sp!. 7), including tb.e ro-c.-illed Hecate’s suppers 
(scluit. lara'an. p. 125. 24 Rahe'>*. ptob.-jhly in the Greek 
itvstanecs simply as artideas o: food, cither for the im- 
purities to pass'into t'l ths! tlwy might Iw thrown away, 
as food otheniiic tainted nupht be, or as Itribes to rfm 
unrj.nny powe.'r. whidt th:y njiyist cat instead of any- 


thing more valuable. At meals, eggshells were smashed 
or pierced to prevent sorcerers using them (Pliny, j/iV 
28. 19). There was also a form of divination, ehooKonla, 
by putting eggs on the fire and observing how they 
sweated or burst; Orpheus was supposed to liave WTitten 
on this (Kem, Orphicorum fragutaita, 333). H. J, R, 

EGNATIUS, Gfxlius, Samnite general who organized 
the coalition of Samnites, Gauls, and Etruscans whose 
defeat at Sentinum made Rome mistress of central Italy, 
29s D.c. (Polyb. 2. 19; Livy 10, 21. 29). Egnatius, like 
the Roman general Decius (q.v.) Mus, fell in the battle. 
The suggestion that Egnatius is only a fictitious com- 
posite of ttvo other Samnite generals, Gcllius Statius 
(captured 305) and Marius Egnatius (Social War hero), 
is unconvincing. E. T. S. 

EGNATIUS, sec also nuFUS. 

EGYPT UNDER THE GREEKS AND ROMANS. 
Egypt had been little affected by Greece before Alexan- 
der's conquest. Trade with Greece had mainly consisted 
in bartering com for silver at Naucratis, and foreign 
manufactured articles rarely went up country'. Greek 
mercenaries were employed at times, but did not settle; 
and travellers like Herodotus and Plato collected in- 
formation but imparted none. Whctlicr Alc.xandcr 
formed any plans for hcllcnizing Egypt is unknown; 
his one foundation there, Alexandria, was primarily a 
seaport, and he docs not seem even to have garrisoned 
Memphis, the strategic centre of the lower Nile valley, 
while the south was left to itself. He was formally 
recognized ns king at Memphis, and then passed out of 
Egy'ptian history. If he had any scheme, it would doubt- 
less be known to Ptolemy Sotcr, if to anyone; but how 
far Ptolemy’s organization of Egy'pt was his own and how 
far inherited from Alcx.indcr can only be guessed. 

2. The development of Alexandria as the home of a 
new Graeco-Egyptian culture was begun by Sotcr: a 
typical instance of the syncretism attempted is the con- 
ception of Sarapis built up by 0 committee of theo- 
logians. Ptolcmnis, founded to control Upper Egypt, 
W.9S more purely Greek in its organization ; also reclaimed 
lands in the Fayilm were given to veterans of the army, 
providing a reservoir of troops and a guard for the desert 
frontier. But Hellenism did not spread amongst the 
natives for many decades; stray references, c.g. to 
gymnasia in some provincial towns, arc the only indica- 
tions of Greek influence. Ptolemy Philadciphus, less 
occupied with external policy than his father, could pay 
more attention to the advancement of culture in .Alexan- 
dria, and spent money freely in scain'ng Greek writers 
and artists; but he had to make concessions to Eto'ptian 
ideas, c.g. by issuing a copper coinage on the local 
standard to circulate alongside of the Greek silver. 
Attempts to introduce Greek pracu'ccs, c.g. that of Apol- 
lonius in farming, were short-lived; the recruiting of 
Egyptians to be trained in n phakanx in 218 was more 
significant of their recovery of position than of the gross-th 
of Hellenism. Tlie difference in tone between Uie decree 
formulated by the sj-nod of priests _at Canopus in 237 
and that similarly passed at Memphis in 196 shows the 
revival of nationalism in religion. 

3. Tire second century n.c. svimessed a gradu.s! super- 
session of Grcelas by Gratco-Egj-ptians in tite .Alexan- 
drian official circles. In the reign of Epiphanes the last 
Ptolem.aic possessions outside Africa, except C>Tru.s, 
were lost, isolating E-gyp: from the Crtcl: pcilitical 
world; and the Ethiopian rulers of Meroe Iv-td pssthed 
their frontier dov.m to Fhilae. The l.sttcr prc>f»;h!y 
(ctiUrtd rifin;rs in the'Etichaid, a;sd the ccrntxnt dsmutie 
quarrels o: the royal house, vriu'ch started with she sons 
of Epiplur'.cs, dstturived die wliolc country. To these 
in part ti'.e .nu.ntcrous conecr.tions granted to the rutivci 
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may be ascribed, as bribes for their support; but the 
Egyptian element at court must also have counted for 
something in securing them. Polybius seemingly found 
no pure Greeks even at Alexandria: he described the 
population as Egyptians, mercenaries, and Alexandrians 
of mixed stock; and, as there was little to tempt fresh 
Greek settlers, the Graeco-Egyptians would tend to 
become more and more Egyptian. 

4. Greek influence, in short, was never more than a 
veneer in the interior of Egypt under the Ptolemies. In 
Alexandria the Museum maintained a contact with Greek 
culture, particularly in philosophy, which absorbed some 
Egyptian elements, but it did not touch the natives; the 
Greek language was used officially, but the evidence of 
the study of Greek literature diminishes after the third 
century, and the native language persisted, to revive as 
Coptic; the Greek gods were only known in the country 
as synonyms for local deities, and in the artificial triad 
of Sarapis, Isis, and Harpocrates the latter two, who 
were mainly Egyptian in their attributes, were more 
generally worshipped than Sarapis. The royal house 
itself became egyptianized, in sympathies if not in blood : 
the monuments relating to it, especially in temples, are 
predominantly Egyptian ; and the whole policy of govern- 
ment was changed accordingly in its orientation. 

5. The Roman conquest of Egypt had disastrous 
results. Augustus did not add Egypt to the Empire of 
the Roman People, but treated it as a personal estate, 
which was exploited without any consideration for the 
welfare of the inhabitants. The wealth of the land had not 
been seriously depleted under the Ptolemies: there is 
little evidence of destitution, and, though the conditions 
of life outside the towns were primitive, they did not 
deteriorate. Roman rule was marked by decay for over 
three centuries: the revenues were spent abroad and 
capital was drained to Rome, land went out of cultiva- 
tion, and many of the agriculturists were .reduced to 
vagabondage. It was not till the Imperial authority 
grew weaker in the fourth century that there was any 
revival of prosperity in Egypt: then large estates of a 
feudal type were formed in some districts, in others 
monastic bodies acquired considerable properties — ^for 
both of which analogies can be found in Ptolemaic times 
— and contemporary documents suggest a distinct 
amelioration in the life of the natives. The changes in 
the administration of Egypt under the Roman emperors 
illustrate this point. Augustus probably intended to keep 
the existing scheme of organization in being when he 
conquered the country : certainly many of the Ptolemaic 
official titles were retained, and the functions of these 
officials were seemingly little altered; the chief novelty, 
the Prefect, might be described as a viceroy substituted 
for a king. But, as the machinery had to be gradually 
adapted to a new ideal of government, the Ptolemaic 
civil service lost such independence as it had possessed — 
for instance, the heads of the former finance department, 
the dioecetes and idiologus, became of executive instead 
of administrative rank, and the presence of an army of 
occupation deprived the epistrategtis of his military 
powers. In the lower grades of officials, whose main 
duties were in the collection of revenues for the emperor, 
there was a steady trend towards compulsory service; 
many of the Ptolemaic taxes had been farmed freely, but 
under the Romans the posts became liturgies. The local 
magistrates, imder various titles — ^gymnasiarch, exegetes, 
eutheniarch, cosmetes, agoranomus — had one common 
responsibility, that of making up the sum assessed upon 
their town, if they could not extract it from the collectors, 
or these from the taxpayers. Septimius Severus attempted 
to remedy matters by converting the bodies of magis- 
trates into senates, presumably with the idea of increasing 
the local control; but as the burden on the community 
as a whole was not lightened, the measure did nothing 
to check the impoverishment of the country. 


6. In Alexandria Roman rule completed the fusion of 
the Greek and Egyptian elements, which thereafter 
formed a nationalist opposition to the imperial officials ; 
the gymnasiarchs were usually in the forefront of any 
popular movement. There was apparently some revival 
of Greek culture, as shown by the study of Greek litera- 
ture, and Sarapis worship became more influential. 
Hadrian may have realized the possibility of improving 
the condition of the country, by encouraging this tendency, 
when he founded Antinoopolis on a Greek model; but 
though his foimdation prospered, his experiment was not 
repeated, except by Septimius Severus in a summary and 
ill-considered fashion. Romanization was never at- 
tempted : veterans from the army settled sporadically in 
the country, but they were soon absorbed into the mass of 
the natives; Latin was hardly ever used, except in 
official or mih’tary documents, or studied ; formal mention 
of the emperors was occasionally made in Egyptian style 
on temple walls, and Roman festivals were occasionally 
observed, but in neither case was there any real meaning. 
In Byzantine times a resident in Egypt might boast of 
Macedonian descent, or quote Homer; no one showed 
any knowledge of the existence of Rome. See also 

PTOLEMY. 
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EGYPTIAN DEITIES. The chief deities of Egyptian 
origin worshipped in the Graeco-Roman world were 
Sarapis, Isis (qq.v.), and Harpocrates (sec iionus). Anubis 
(q.v.) appears with the group in some places and Ammon, 
Bubastis, and Osiris (qq.v.) at others. Temples of these 
deities such as the one at Delos, for instance, might 
contain among the ‘associated gods’, in addition to those 
mentioned, a dozen or more Egyptian, Greek, or syn- 
cretized deities. A minor deity of the group was some- 
times Bes, an old, crude, comic god much beloved by 
the common people. The popularity of Bes, Harpo- 
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crates, and other minor members of the cult was en- 
hanced by the influence of the pottery industry wliich 
sent out from Alexandria many statuettes, jars, jugs, and 
vases with representations of these deities. In the 
Hellenistic age most of the foundations of the cult of the 
Egyptian deities in the Aegean area seem to have become 
public cults very quickly, and most of their ceremonies 
and properties came under the regulation and direction 
of the magistrates of the city States. In connexion with 
many of these cults there were societies of melanephoroi 
and some system of periodic scr\’iccs was probably 
carried out. In the later period, especially in the West as, 
for instance, at Pompeii, the cult was probably served by 
a professional priesthood, and at many of the temples 
the old Egyptian mysteries of Osiris were celebrated. 
Something of the nature of these mysteries is disclosed 
to us by Apulcius in his Metamorphoses (bk. u), and 
Plutarch (Concerning Isis and Osiris) shows how they 
could receive a philosophic interpretation. The cult of 
the Egyptian deities was one of the last great pagan 
worships to succumb to Christian pressure. The temple 
at Alexandria was destroyed about 391, but the cult 
lingered longer at Philae. The cult seems to have com- 
manded strong interest among oflicial classes in Rome 
during the fourth century. 
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of the Fourth Century (Uiss. Pann. ii. 7, Budapest, 1037); T. A. 
Brady, The Reception of the Egyptian Cults by the Greelis (Univ. of 
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EHOIAI or EOIAl] see epic foetrv, enm;, para. 5, 

and HESIOD. 

EroYLLION, sec PASTORAL POETRY, GREEK. 

EILEITHY 1 A(E) (EiXcWvta(i)), the goddess(cs) of 
birth, identified by the Romans with (Juno) Lucina 
(q.v.). She has, or they have, no myth properly spealdng, 
appearing simply as a subordinate figure in various stories 
of birth, iff iintACLES, leto. She is often identified with, 
or her name used as a fitle of, Hera, from whom she may 
have developed; she is identified also with Artemis (q.v.), 
owing to that goddess's functions in connexion with child- 
birth (see, for instance, Famcll, Cults i. 247, n. 28c; ii. 
567-8, n. 41). She is also on occasion the daughter of 
Hera (as Pmisanias 1. 18. 5 (Crete)), or the partner of 
Artemis (as Diod. Sic. 5. 72, 5, where she and Artemis 
arc both daughters of Zeus). At Olympia, where she is 
ns-sociated in cult with Sosipolis (for whom sec Famcll, 
Cults ii. 611 ; Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean Religion, 503, 
n. 2), she seems to be one of the nursc-goddcsscs not 
uncommon in Minoan cult. Her cult is widespread and 
she occasionally develops into a dry-goddess. n. J. R. 

EINSIEDELN ECLOGUES, tsvo incomplete I.4itin 
pastorals (87 hexameters together) first published in 1S69 
by Hagen from a toili-ccntury early products of 
Kero's reign. In the first a competing shepherd bekauds 
the minstrelsy (Nero’s) which eclipsed that of Mantua 
(Virgir*); in the second the shepherd My.stcs sings the 
return of the Golden .^ge. The authorship, sometimes 
credited to Calpumius Siculus, remains unsolved. See 
p.tsTon-AL Formv, t.vrrs‘, para. 5. 

Trtt; r. iii; A. Rirtr. .'iJit’tj/. IjsI. 725, 

yif.; C. CtlttrtVroo (wiili Ce'p. »;*..! Nrmr«-. 19:4), Tnteikitijn 
tnl): J. W. A. M. Drat, .Mi-:er Jjstin IWit (!.«b, 1934). 
t-iUiiy; B. I.Cf«i:h, the Gediehte (wilh trst, 

Itciutult. lero) {I'jppi'rf, Lu-esr.'] Avuticohi'p, wt-Tl, prtwnt 
StiHC p»rsEfi» lt> .Ar" ’!"!’* vnhes. Et!. i. i;, Gfc-,^, I'iV iii. 1379. 
ipj'ruipv Cilrumu, I'ii'it luiBonKip.J J. W. O. 


EDRENAEUS (Latine, Minucius Pacatus), a gram- 
marian of the Augustan age, pupil of Hcliodorus the 
metrist, and cited by Erotian. Sec also glossa (creek). 

EIRENE, peace personified. Apart from her appearance 
as one of the Horae (Hesiod, Thcog. 902), and a number 
of mentions in poetry (serious, Bacchylides, fr. 3 jebb; 
Euripides, fr. 453 Nauck; semi-serious, Aristophanes, 
Pax 221 IT.), she has no mythology and little cult. The 
famous statue of her by Cephisodoms (see Roscher’a 
Lexikon i, 1222 and the various handbooks of Greek art) 
is an embodiment in visible form of the poetical passages ; 
the goddess holds on one arm the infant Plutus. At 
Athens, however, we hear of actual worship of her at a 
public festival ; at tho Synoikia (schol. At. Pax 1019), on 
Hecatombacon 16, a sacrifice was offered to her, which 
the scholiast says was bloodless (perhaps a mere con- 
clusion from the text of Aristophanes tlierc, see Deubner, 
Attische Feste, 37 f.). It dates from the peace with Sparta 
in 374 (Isocrates 15. 109-11). Two or three times the 
name is found applied to a heroine or Bacchante (see 
Roscher, ibid.), but not for women till much later. 

H. J. R. 

EISANGELIA (ciVayyeAta), in Athenian practice 
signified an information, but since it was largely used in 
cases that came before a political body, it is most con- 
veniently rendered ‘impeachment’, that is to say a trial 
before a political body. 

An impeachment could be brought before the Areo- 
pagus (in earlier times), the Boulc, and the Ecclesia. The 
Boulc might try a case at once and impose a fine within 
its competence, or send the case to court where a suitable 
penalty could be demanded. Again, the Boulc might put 
the case on the calendar of tlie Ecclcsia. In very unusual 
cases the Ecclesia might itself try the case. Othcnvisc 
it was turned over to a court. 

In the so-called ctcrayyfAriKor vopog (Hypcridcs 4. 7) 
which grew out of Solonian legislation (Arist. Ath. Pol. 
8. 4) ccitain crimes arc specified tliat had to be tried by 
ctcrayyeXia, wz, attempts to overthrow’ democracy, 
betrayal of military forces or possessions of the State, 
acceptance of bribes as an orator. Tiic procedure was 
mandatory also against an arbitrator who had failed in 
his duty. The case came before tlic board of arbitrators. 
EioayycXla was commonly used in cases of wrongdoing 
that were novel and not mentioned in any crimin.-il law. 
In later times the process was abused and trivial infrac- 
tions of the law were thus tried. R. J. H. 

EISPHORA, the name of an extraordinary’ property tax 
in ancient Greece which is known from Acgina, Athens, 
Mcndc, Mcsscnc, Miletus, Mytilcnc, the Koinon of the 
Ncsioics, Orchomenus, Potidaca, Siphnus, Sparta, Syra- 
cuse, and the Ptolemaic Empire. It w.as a quantitative 
hand tax in Mcndc and in Ptolemaic Egypt, a quantita- 
tive property tax in Mcsscnc, a distributable property 
tax in Potidaca and fourth-century Athens, and a pro- 
perty tax of some kind in fifdi-ccntury Athens and other 
States mentioned. 

Pollux 8. 130 — ^a much disputed passage which might 
nevertheless be trusneorthy, at Ic.ast in its dating — 
recalls a progressive wp/iora system introduced by Solon. 
Iliuc. 3. 19 (for 428-427 K.C.) and the (perhaps) earlier 
inscription JG i’, 92 arc the first certain sources for an 
eitpftora in Athens. 

The tax was remodelled at Athens in 378-377. 'Ilie 
whole taxable capital in the State had to Ijc valued (the 
amount of the first aisessmcnt bei.ng 5,750 t.ilents). The 
taxpayers were dhided into ryvnnnriae which were 
financially nearly equal. A certain percentage of the 
whole atsess.me.nt (j-J 7, 7*7. -jV. etc.) had to lx paid, ss the 
necestity aro-te. Even foriunes exempt from hturgirs 
(q.v.) had to be asttittd for the eiiphora. Some years 
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after 378-377 tlie so-called proeisphora was introduced, 
according to which the 300 richest citizens had to pay 
the whole levy in advance and reimbursed themselves 
later on from the other taxpayers. 

For bibliography see finance (cheek and Hellenistic), sym- 
MORIA. B. A. van Groningen, Mnemos. Ivi (1928), 39s f.; W. 
Schwahn, IVi. Mus. Ixxxii (1933), 247 f. F. M. H. 

EKFHRASIS, the rhetorical description of a work of 
art, one of the types of progymnasma (rhetorical exercise, 
q.v.). Similar, but shorter, descriptions in verse are 
common in the Anthology. The efflorescence of the 
representational arts in the second century A.D. gave an 
impetus to this type of writing, of which Nicostratus of 
Macedonia (and c. A.D., author of an EIkovcs) is perhaps 
the first exponent. Lucian’s De DomolJIepi rov oIkov) 
is on the same lines. In his Imagines (EIk 6 v€s) the 
beautiful Pantheia is compared to famous works of art. 
The earliest extant collection is that of Philostratus 
(q.v. Ill), perhaps not descriptions of actual pictures. See 
also CALLISTRATUS (5) and paulus (2). 

On the description of works of art in Greek literature, in general, 
see P. Friedlander, yohannes von Gaza und Paulus Silentiarius 
(1912), 1-103. J- D- D- 

EXAGABALUS (i), the Baal of Emesa in Syria. His 
yoimg priest, on becoming emperor in a.d. 218 (see the 
following art.), carried to Rome the sacred black stone, 
or baetyl, of E., enshrined it on the Palatine with the 
Carthaginian Caelestis as its bride, and for a brief period 
made the ‘deus invictus Sol E.’ the chief deity of Rome. 

F. R. W. 

ELAGABALUS (2) (Roman emperor a.d. 218-22), 
whose real name was Bassianus, was a son of Julia 
Soaemias and grandson of Julia Maesa (see jolia 5 and 6), 
and at his native Emesa was priest of the local Sun-god 
(Elagabalus). In his fifteenth year he was saluted Augu- 
stus under the title of M. Aurelius Antoninus (218; see 
MACRINUS). After the defeat of Macrinus he spent the 
winter at Nicomedia indulging with his mother in the 
fanatical excesses of his religion, and only reached Rome 
in 219. For three years the city witnessed unparalleled 
scenes of debauchery. Two magnificent temples were 
built for the Sun-god, whose midsummer festival was 
celebrated by his priest with a ceremonial no less ludicrous 
than obscene. Nor was Elagabalus merely a religious 
pervert; he was treacherous and extravagant without 
honour or responsibility. The command of the Prae- 
torians was given to an ex-actor and the care of the food- 
supply to a hairdresser. Moral depravity was the passport 
to administrative preferment. 

In alarm for her own position and the continuance of 
the Severan dynasty Maesa induced the Emperor to 
adopt his cousin Alexianus, and to entrust the secular 
adniim’stration to him (221). Jealousy and intrigue 
ensued till an opportune bribe by Mamaea, Alexianus’ 
mother, induced the Praetorians to murder Elagabalus 
and his mother (222). 

Herodian $. 5-8; Dio Cassius, bk. 79; S.H.A. Parker, Roman 
World, 102-s; M. Besnier, Histoire romainc iv. 79-87; K. H 5 nn, 
Qucllcnuntersuchungen su den Vilen des Heliogabalus und des Severus 
Alexander', CAH xii, ch. i, § 6. H. M. D. P, 

ELATEA (’E’Adreta), a Phocian town of strategic im- 
portance; commanding the routes from Phocis to Boeotia 
by the Cephissus valley, from Phocis to Opus on the Eubo- 
ean Straits, and from Boeotia to Thermopylae over Mt. 
Calh’dromus. The most famous citizen of Elatea was 
Onomarchus (q.v.). Philip II of Macedon occupied it in 
September 339 B.c., threatening Boeotia a few miles 
south and Athens which lay three days’ march distant; 
by fortifying the town he blocked all routes from Boeotia 
northwards. In 305 Cassander, while occupying the 
same position, was defeated by the Athenians under 
Olympiodorus (q.v.). N. G. L. H. 


ELATUS ("EXaros), ‘Driver’, the name of (1) a Trojan 
ally killed by Agamemnon (11. 6. 33) ;(2) one of Penelope’s 
wooers (Od. 22. 267); (3) the eponym of Elatea (Paus. 
8. 4. 2-4) ; (4) a Centaur (Apollod. 2. 85) ; (5) a Lapith, 
father of Polyphemus the Argonaut (schol. Ap. Rhod. 
I. 40); father . of Taenarus eponym of Taenaron (ibid. 
102). H. J. R. 

ELEATIC SCHOOL(’.EAeaTt/cov eOvog, PI. Soph. 242d), 
a philosophical school founded about 540 b.c. at Elea in 
Lucania, by Xenophanes. The chief later members 
were Parmenides, Zeno, and Melissus (who fl. c. 440). 
The school seems not to have survived as a school after 
Melissus. Its common tenet was monism. In Xeno- 
phanes this was essentially the protest of a monotheist 
against polytheism. In Parmenides it was a materialistic 
monism, thinking of the universe as an undifferentiated 
sphere, denying the existence of plurality or change, and 
resting on reason as against the testimony of the senses. 
Zeno’s contribution was a brilliant criticism of the 
paradoxes involved in a belief in plurality and change; 
Meh'ssus attempted, but with much less success, to defend 
the theory against the rising tide of pluralism, as repre- 
sented by Empedocles and Leucippus. W. D. R. 

ELECTRA CHXeicTpa, Doric 'AXe/erpa), in mythology, 
(i) daughter of Oceanus, wife of Thaumas, mother of Iris 
and the Harpyiae (q.v. ; Hesiod, Theog. 265 ff.). (2) 
Daughter of Atlas, one of the Pleiads, bom in Arcadia 
(Apollod. 3. no), usually located on Samothrace (as 
Ap. Rhod. I. 916 and schol. there); mother by Zeus of 
Dardanus (q.v.) and lasion (lasius) (schol., ibid.). (3) 
Daughter of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra (qq.v.). 
She does not appear in Epic, the first certain mention 
being in the Oresteia of Stesichorus (see Viirtheim, 
Stesichoros’ Fragmente und Biographic, 46). Where 
Stesichorus, or his alleged predecessor Xanthus of Lydia 
(ibid.), found the name is quite unknown ; one or the other 
made a bad pun on it in defiance of quantity, interpreting 
the Doric form as meaning ‘unwedded’, as from a 
privative-f Ae/erpov. In Tragedy she becomes one of 
the central figures of the story. Sophocles (El. 12) makes 
her rescue Orestes (q.v.), then a young child, from the 
murderers of his father. In the Choephoroe of Aeschylus 
she is unalterably hostile to her mother and Aegisthus 
(q.v.), welcoming her brother, joining with him in the 
invocation to Agamemnon’s ghost, but not actively help- 
ing the killings. Her role in Sophocles is similar, but 
more developed. In Euripides (El.), she is almost a 
monomaniac from hate and broofflng over her wrongs, 
helps to kill Clytemnestra, and at once goes half-mad 
with remorse. In his Orestes she appears as a desperately 
faithful nurse and helper to her mad brother, and shares 
his wild exploits throughout; ibid. 1658 and Hyg. Fab. 
122. 4, she marries Pylades; in Hyginus (ibid. 1-3) she 
meets Orestes and Iphigenia at Delphi and nearly kills 
the latter, who she thinks has murdered him. The 
source of this story is unimown, see Rose ad loc. For 
her appearances in art, see Robert, Bild und Lied, 150 ff. 
It is fairly dear that the development of her story is due 
to the poets mentioned and their fellows, not to tradition. 

H. J.R. 

ELECTRICITY, see PHYSICS, para. 8. 

ELECTRYON, see Amphitryon, lictymnius (i). 

ELEGIAC POETRY, GREEK. The Greek elepac is 
a development of the epic hexameter in the direction of 
meh'c verse by adding to it a so-called ‘pentameter’, 
which consists of two ‘hemiepcs’ verses combined into 
a single line in the form: 

The pentameter is a single imity in so far as tlie final 
syllable of die first half must be long and hiatus is not 
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allowed between it and the following syllabic, but it 
reveals its construction from two separate parts by the 
break which is required at the end of the first half and 
docs not allow a word to be carried from one half to 
the other. The word cAc^cIov, first used by Cn'tias (fr, 
2. 3), is connected with eXeyos, and in antiquity tlierc 
was a popular notion that the elegiac was in some sense 
a lament, the ‘flcbilis elegeia’ of Ovid {Am. 3. g. 3). 
This seems highly unlikely, since most early types of 
elegiac have no relation to laments. It is more likely 
tliat eXeyos is connected with some foreign word for 
‘flute’, such as survives in Armenian elcgn-, and that the 
elcgitic was originally a flute-song. This is supported by 
the references to the flute in early elegists such as Archi- 
lochus (fr. 123 Bergk), Mimnermus (Strabo 14. 643), and 
Theognis (241, 533, 825, 943), and by the use of the 
flute for purposes for which the elegiac was used, such as 
military life and convivial occasions. The inventor of 
the elegiac is not kno^vn, and the ancients who ascribed 
it variously to Archilochus, Callinus, and Mimnermus 
may have known no more than we do. It makes its first 
appearance at the end of the eighth century and may 
have found most of its characteristic uses at an early date. 
It seems to have started in Ionia, but to have found its 
way quickly to the mainland of Greece. Its main uses 
may be classified, (i) Sympotic. Flute-songs were sung 
over the wine, and the elegiacs of Archilochus (frs. 1-13), 
though they belong mostly to camp-life, arc of this kind. 
So, too, is Callinus fr. 1, as its opening words pexpts- jeO 
KwraKCiaOe ; show, though it is full of martial spirit. 
This type may be seen in all tlic known fragments of 
Mimnermus, in tlic collection ascribed to Theognis, in 
some short pieces of Anacreon (frs. 96, 100, 102), and in 
poets of the fifth centur>' Hite Ion of Chios and Critias. 
To this class belong certain short poems sung in memory 
of dead men, like the Attic couplet on Cedon {Scot. All. 
23). which arc sometimes mistaken for epitaphs. (2) 
Military. Long elegiac poems of an cxltortatory kind 
were addressed to soldiers by Tyrtacus, and it seems to 
have been his example which emboldened Solon to use 
the elegiac os a means for political discussion and pro- 
paganda. (3) Historic.al. Mimnermus told the history of 
Smyrna in his elegiac Smymeis, Scmonidcs tliat of Samos, 
Panyassis that of the Ionian colonization. This type 
may well have been a development of the first tyT>c, since 
Mimnermus certainly included historical pieces in his 
Nmmo. (4) Different from these ty-pcs was the use of tlic 
elegiac for inscribed dedications. Tlic earliest known 
case comes from Pcmcliora in the last quarter of the 
eighth century ii.C., while examples arc attributed, with- 
out certainty, to Arcliilochus (fr. 16) and Anacreon (frs. 
107-S). It is not known why the elegiac w.as used for this 
purpose, (s) Epiwphs. The elegiac was also used in 
inscriptions to commemorate the dead, who were cither 
made to .speak in tlic first person or had something simple 
raid about their name, home, etc. This seems to have 
become a popular use in the middle of the sixth century 
n.C., especially in Attica, and may perhaps have been 
derived from the commemorative elegiac. Iloth epitaphs 
and dedications were inscribed witliout the author’s 
name, and though many arc attributed to wcll-lmown 
poets, sudi as Simonides, the attributions arc extremely 
unccnain. The elegiac epitaph survived for centuries 
and WMS still popul-ar in the fourth century a.d. (6) 
lament. This use seems to lias-c existed and even to 
have been popular at an early date in th.c Pcloponncse, 
since lidiembrotus (e. 5S6 n.c.) svas famous for h.is elejrfes 
sung to tl'.e flute and for their gloomy character (Paus. 
JO. 7. 4). No early cx.-.mp!es of this kind nirsavc, but 
pcti'.apa twees of it mav be recn in the epitaph on the 
Athenian dead of Coronca {CQ xxxii. 80-S). in the 
elegises of Euripides (rindr. 103-16). and in Plato s hncs 
on Dion of Svracusc (fr. 6). 'nitsc main types survived 
until the cnJ'or the century, snd probably t.Hl the 


end of the fourth. After this the differences between 
them tended to be obliterated and the elegiac was put to 
new uses, largely because instead of being composed for 
a practical end it was often composed as a literary 
exercise. About 300 b.c. the changes were already 
apparen*-, and may perhaps be connected with the names 
of Anyte and Addaeus ; in the ne.xt generation, that of 
Philetas and Asclepiadcs, there is no doubt about them. 
With these, and later, authors the elegiac is used in the 
following new ways: (i) Descriptive. Scenes arc de- 
scribed, of country or town life, or even from mythology’. 
This became more and more popular and lasted into the 
Bjrzantine age. (2) Love-poems. On tlie whole this type 
is very rare in the sixtli and fifth centuries, though the 
second book of Theognis shows its e-xistencc. It was a 
department of the sympotic elegy. It was developed in 
intensity and intimacy by Plato, and became common at 
Alexandria. (3) Imitations of earlier forms, especially of 
dedications and epitaphs, which were often written just 
as literary pieces and betray themselves by their lack of 
exactness in giving names and their occasional confusion 
of real epitaphs with commemorative elegies. Along with 
these new forms the old forms survived and were still 
popular. After comparative inactivity in the fourtli cen- 
tury the elegiac developed a new strength in the third, 
and was one of the forms of poetry most popular w’ith 
the Alexandrians, who seem to have made its rules 
stricter and to have polished its technique. In the Roman 
period it continued its life and had a considerable flower- 
ing in the Augustan age, to which Antipatcr of Thessa- 
lonica, Bianor, and Euenus belong. The tradition was 
carried on in the first century a.d. by Antiphilus and 
Julius Polyaenus, and in tlic second by the distinguished 
figure of Lucian. After a century of comparative barren- 
ness there was a considerable revival in tlie fourth cen- 
tury, when the Emperor Julian used the form and Palladns 
was the last distinguished pagan to express his feelings in 
it. Even in the sixth century, when classical Greek was 
a dead language, it w.as still used for die composition 
of elegiacs by such notable poets as Agathins Scholasticus, 
Paul the Silentiary, and Maccdonius. After this outburst 
in the reign of Justinian it seems to have passed into 
disuse, though lines attributed to Cometas {Anth. Pat. 
9. 58G) may have been written as late as the reign of 
Constantine VII (a.d. 911-59). 

Texts: E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Gracc.\ J. M. Edmonds, Eti^' and 
Iambus (Eocb); T. Hudson Williams, Early Greek Elegy (15:6). 

Cnticism: C. At. Eosvni, Early Greek Eleeists (192S). 

C. M. B. 

ELEGIAC POETRY, LATIN. While a fexv epigrams 
survive in the fragments of c.arlicr writers (Ennius, 
Porcius Licinus, Q. Lutatius Catulus, Publilius), the 
first poet to use the metre with frequency is Catullus; 
he shows not only a great advance in poetic power and 
technique, but writes long elegies (66-8) as well ns 
epigrams, while there is reason to believe that other 
poets of his circle (C.th’us, Cinna, Comificius) did the 
s-imc. But tlie first Roman to write elegy on a large scale 
was Cornelius Gallus, in whose four boolts of Arnores, 
of which but one line survives, the Latin love-clcgj’ c.amc 
to birth. Tibullus, Li’gd.nmus, Pro,'icni«s in liis poems 
to CjTithia, and Ovid in his Antorej, all follow in the 
footsteps of Gallus. The love-elegy finds no exact 
parallel in extant Greek poetty', nor is there any sure 
evidence for the existence of a prototype in any of the 
lost works of Greek elegists. It dnv.vs on many sources, 
Lstjc, Epigram, P.vstora!, and the N'eiv Ctimcdy, Is 
coloured throughout witli illustrations drasvn from Greek 
mythology', and (more especi.illy in Propertius end Orid) 
is strongly influenced by the sdiools of rhetorica Ixjvc, 
however, is not tlie sole tlicrr.c of clegj', Propertius h-il’s 
Phiiitas and CalUmsclius as Ins masters in the {earned 
mytiiologiml style, IBs eetiological pocmi i."! Iwk 4 
find their inspiration in rise Ahia of Callimschus, 'I'k.e 
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same is true of the Fasti of Ovid, whose Ibis also, the 
most Alexandrian of Roman elegies, has presumably 
some kinship with Callimachus’ poem of the same name. 
But Ovid is also an innovator, giving a new rhetorical 
turn to elegy and inventing fresh types, such as the 
Heroides — brilliant rhetorical monologues, based on 
legendary themes, and cast in the form of letters — and 
as the Ars Amatoria and Remedium Amoris — cynical 
instructions to not too reputable lovers, shameless if 
witty travesties of didactic poetry, finding their germ in 
the New Comedy and the less respectable aspects of the 
love-elegy. Even his letters of exile ( Tristia and Epp. ex 
Panto) are in their way a novelty. Outside the ranlcs of 
the Augustan specialists in elegy stand other poets. 
Sulpicia’s handful of elegies are genuine love-lyrics, 
akin rather to the epigrams of Catullus and the Greek 
Anthology. Virgil’s elegies contained in the Catalepton 
are but sUght and trivial, but his Capa (if it be his) is a 
gem, the most Greek of Latin elegies. To these must 
be added the Nux, the two Elegiac in Maecenatem, and 
the Consolatio ad Liviam (qq.v.). They have been 
attributed to Ovid, but their authorship is imcertain, and 
even their date is disputed. See, however, Nux in 
article on Ovid. 

2. With Ovid’s death the great age of Elegy comes to 
an end. The Anthologia Latina has preserved a number 
of elegies (mainly epigrams) attributed to Seneca and to 
Petronius. The former are of no great worth or interest, 
the latter are many of them charming. Martial a genera- 
tion later makes free and skilful use of the epigram ; he is 
often witty and entertaining, and occasionally has genuine 
charm. After him, though elegy survives, it is almost 
uniformly devoid of any real merit save for a very few 
fine poems by Claudian, occasional flashes of beauty in 
Ausonius, and the remarkable Itinerarium of Rutilius 
Namatianus, which, though uneven in quality and unduly 
rhetorical, has passages and couplets of real grandeur. 

3. The Metre. The hexameter differs from the heroic 
hexameter in no respect save that it tends to be more 
dactylic than that of Virgil and his predecessors, and that 
the employment of long endings (4- or s-syllable words) 
is rarer still. The pentameter in its earlier stages admits 
long endings (3-, 4-, or s-syllable words) following Greek 
practice, though they are less common, and show a steady 
decrease, until in Ovid the disyllabic ending becomes the 
rule. Elision is rarer (after Catullus) both in the hexa- 
meter and the pentameter than in the hexameter when 
employed alone — and rarest of all in the last dactyl of 
the pentameter. Further, the couplet (unlike the Greek) 
is generally self-contained ; and in cases where a sentence 
is continued through two or more couplets there is 
normally at least a comma at the end of the pentameter. 
The elegiac couplet is first found in full maturity in 
Tibullus._ Catullus had not fully mastered the technique; 
it is not improbable that Cornelius Gallus largely con- 
tributed to its perfection. 

PW, s.w. 'Elegie' (Crusiua), ‘Epigramm’ (Reitzcnstein). K. F. 
Smith, Tihulltu (1913), 13-29; H. E. Butler and E. A. Barber, 
Propertius (1933), xxxv-bcvi; A. L. Wheeler, Catullus and the 
Traditions of Ancient Poetry (1934) (also CPhil. v. 28-40; 440-30; 
vi. 56-77); A. A. Day, The Origins of Latin Love-Elegy (1938). 

H. E. B. 

ELEGIAE IN MAECENATEM. Tradition ascribes 
to Virgil two such Elegiac, which in the MSS. have been 
wrongly made into one, but which Scaliger divided. As 
they were written after Maecenas’ death (8 B.C.), Virgil 
(d. 19) cannot be the author. In the former elegy the 
imknown poet tells us that Lollius (either consul 21 
B.C., cf. Horace, Carm. 4. g. 33, or another I^olh'us) 
made him write this poem. This elegy defends Maecenas 
against the charge of weakness and love of ease. 

The second elegy contains the farewell words of tlie 
dying Maecenas, who gives utterance to his gratitude 
towards his friend Augustus. 


The question of their date is answered differently. 
By some they are dated shortly after Maecenas’ death; 
on the strength of El. i. 1-2 many ascribe to the same 
poet the anonymous Consolatio ad Liviam. Others 
rightly reject this on account of metre and diction, 
though it must be admitted that the Maecenas elegies 
follow the Consolatio in places. As both Consolatio and 
Maecenas elegies borrow from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
Tristia, and Ex Ponto (I-III), it is probable that the 
Maecenas elegies were written not before a.d.’^13. 

Bibliography 

Texts: O.C.T. (Appendix Vergil. Ellis); Teubner (Poet. Lot. min. 
i, Vollmer). 

Commentary: J. Middendorf (diss. Marburg 1912). 

Translation: J. W. and A. M. Duff (with text) Min. Lat. Poets 
(Loeb, 1934). 

Date: F. Sfcutsch, PW iv. 944 (1901, 8 b.c.); F. Lillge, De Eleg. 
in Maec. quaest. (1901, 8 B.C.); B. Ajcelson, Eranos (1930, .p. i, not 
before Statius); A. Witlox, Consolatio ad Liviam, p. xiv (1934, 
under Nero). ■ 

Style and Metre: Th. A. A. M. Copray (diss. Nimeguen 1040, 
Eleg. in M. not by the poet of Consol.). P. J. E. 

ELEMENTS. Hesiod conceived the UmVerse as a 
family of divine powers descended partly from the Void 
and partly from the Earth. The early Ionian cosmologists 
(Th^es, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Heraclitus) saw it as 
not only originating from, but as consisting of and 
returning to, a single substance, which ‘envelops and 
governs ’ it as the Divine. Parmenides regarded Nature 
as the product of the mixture in different proportions of 
two self-identical ‘forms’ (popifai), Light and Night, 
existing (hke all Nature) only ‘in convention’, and 
transferred to a Daemon the world-government exercised 
by the Ionian dpxj. These ‘forms’ Empedocles con- 
verted into four real ‘roots’ (ptfto/xara), viz. Earth, Air 
(aW-qp), Fire, Water, which are the ultimate, exclusive, 
and eternal constituents of the Universe. He thus 
founded the conception of physical elements. 

For this conception Plato introduced the name arot,- 
the ‘letters’ or ‘ABC’ of the book of nature ( 37 jf. 201 
e; Soph. 252b). He himself maintained that not the Em- 
pedoclean ‘roots’ but the geometric figures constituting 
them are alone genuine ‘elements’ (Ti. 48b; 54d). Aris- 
totle (Metaph. A 3) defined and classified the usage of 
oroixeiov, embracing now, among other things, the 
elementary demonstrations inherent in all mathematical 
and logical proof (whence Euclid’s ‘Elements’). The 
physical sense, however, prevailed, though the metaphor 
was forgotten ; so that when St. Paul speaks of 'beggarly 
elements’ (Galatians iv. 9) he refers to the natural pheno- 
mena worshipped by the superstitious. In Latin Lucretius, 
continuing the old image of letters for atoms, first trans- 
lated tjToixeia, by e/emenla; which term Cicero presently 
adopted to denote the Empedoclean ‘roots’. 

H. Diels, Elementum (1899). A. II. C. 

ELEPHANTINE, on an island below the first cataract 
of , the Nile, had been a military and business frontier 
station and a religious centre in Pharaonic times; but 
under the Ptolemies its religious importance was gradually 
transferred to the island of Philae above the cataract, and 
the Roman camp and customs station were at Syene, on 
the east bank of the river. The buildings seen by Jomard 
on Elephantine have nearly all been destroyed ; the only 
interesting monument that remains is the Nilometcr 
mentioned by Strabo. Many .ostraca, chiefly customs 
receipts, have been found. The temples on Philae, 
mainly Ptolemaic and early Roman, are now submerged 
except at low Nile. 

E. Jomard, Description de I’Lgypte, Antiquitis, ch. 3, pis. 

H. G, Lyons, Report on the Temples of Philae (1908). J. G. M. 

ELEPHANTS. War-elephants came to the Western 
world from India. Alexander’s desperate battle with the 
200 elephants of Porus proved their utility; and though 
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he never used them in battle himself, they plaj’ed a 
considerable part in tire wars of his Successors, They 
could be deadly theyirrf time, against untried infantry; 
but they soon lost their terrors, and the Macedonians 
used them primarily as a screen against cavalry, tliough 
at Raphia (217 B.c.) they led Antiochus’ attack. When 
Indian elephants became a Scleucid monopoly, Ptolemy 
II and Cartilage imported Indian trainers and broke in 
African elephants, the Ptolemies getting theirs from 
Ethiopia and the Red Sea hinterland, Carthage from 
Numidia and Mauretania. The oft-repeated story that 
the African was smaller and weaker than the Indian is a 
thoughtless literary clichi', the heavy weights recorded 
for Ptolemaic tusks are conclusive. Indians and Africans 
met at Raphia, and the Africans, heavily oumumbered, 
were defeated; but the African elephants of Carthage 
contributed greatly to the defeat of Regulus, and pulled 
Carthage through in her war with her mercenaries, even 
storming the mercenaries' camp (the only recorded suc- 
cess of elephants against a fortified position). The last im- 
portantclcphantbattlewas Magnesia in 189; they lingered 
among the Seleucids and in Numidia, and Juba I had 
some at Thapsus. The Romans first encountered ele- 
phants (‘Lucanian oxen’) in Pyrrhus’ army, but seldom 
used them in battle. They frequently exliibitcd them in 
beast hunts. 

S. Rcinach, in Dnr.-S.ig., b.v. ‘Elcplias’; W. W.Tarn.IIelUmstic 
miilary and Naval Devetopmenls (1930), ch. 2. \V. W. T. 

ELEPHENOR, in mythologj’, leader of the Abantes of 
Euboea (Iliad a. 540), killed by Agenor (4. 463-70). 
He is son of Chalcodon in both passages ; Hyginus (Fab. 
97. 10) says his mother was Imenarctc, a dubious name. 
Lycophron 1034 and the schol. there make him survive 
the Trojan war, previous to which he had gone into exile 
from Euboea for accidentally killing his grandfather 
Abas. H. J. IL 

ELEUSINIA, a word signifying games celebrated at 
Elcusis, never the Elcusinian Mysteries. The games tvere 
celebrated every fourtli year (the second of the Olympiad) 
and on a lesser scale every second year. The prize was a 
certain quantity of grain from the Rarian field. We know 
also of a procession and certain sacrifices. 

A. R. van dcr laicIT, De tudis EUutiniis (1903); L. Peubner, 
Attische Fate, 91 B. M. P. N. 

ELEUSIS, the next town of'Attica after Athens and 
Piraeus, on a land-locked bay with a rich plain, w.as an 
important prehistoric settlement, and its rich eighth- and 
seventh-century graves prove wide foreign contacts 
(J, D. P. Pcndlebury, Acfiyptiaca (1920), 79 ff.). It re- 
mained independent of AUicns, with its own kings, until 
the seventh century (Hymn. Horn. Cer. 96-7 ; 473 <!•)• 
The mysteries celebrated in honour of Demctcr and Per- 
sephone attracted visitors from all Greece. Work of all 
periods is visible in their sanctuary; the small early apsidal 
temple was replaced under Pisistratus by the magnificent 
Utestrrion, a square hall with rock -cut scats like a theatre, 
wliich was rebuilt and enlarged by IcUnus. There was 
much building in Roman times, including the splendid 
Propylaca. The acropolis, held by the 'I’hirty TjTants 
in 403, was naturally strong; the walls and many houses 
arc preserved. Stc also nnstirrnt, ^n•STl■nlcs. 

K. KMirounselrs, (F.tirt. Traasl. >93(1); V. Nestle, 

I'drsiiit (1917). T. J. D. 

ELIS, the plain of north-west Peloponnesus, famed for 
horsc-hreeding. It v.*as occupied by a people akin in 
race and l.mgisage to the .Actolisns, coming in from the 
north. Their small ncighlxiurs of Pisa, Lepreum, and 
Triplivis-t long kept an uneasy independence. Their 
boumbrics wi;h the Arcadians of Hcrr.e.t were established 
by t:c.aty n'wlc; c-sriy 6th c.r!. The Ekan.s presided 
iwer the fjiympic Game?, tradithni-illv «et up in 776 
n.t;. ; but tl'.ey rosy not have l«d ctfcctivc control until 


two centuries later (sec pisa). They lived a country life 
and had little concern with politics; a council of 90 life 
members formed a closed circle within the oligarchy 
(Arist. Pol. 1306*12 ff.). They were early and loyal 
allies of Sparta, unUl in 420 Sparta championed the 
independence of Lepreum, whereupon Elis joined Athens 
and Argos; she was punished in 399 with the loss of 
Triphylia, which after 369 was united with Arcadia. 
Eh's was now for a brief period a moderate dcmocracj*. 
In the third century the Eleians were allies of Actolia and 
fought frequent wars with the Arcadians. 

The town of Elis on the Pcncus w.as built c. 471, and 
replaced Oljmpia ns a political centre. It was an open 
and extensive town. 

Philippson and Swoboda, PW, a.v. Excavations: JOAI 1911, 
Beiblatt 97 ff.; 1913, Beibl. 14s ff.; 1915, Dcibl. 61 ff. T. J. D. 

ELIS, SCHOOL OF, was founded by Phacdo (q.v. ; 
Diog. Laert. i. 19; 2. 105; 126). Little is known of the 
members of the school other than its founder. 

ELISSA, sec dido. 

ELOCUTIO NOVELLA, a phrase used by Fronto 
(q.v.) in writing to his pupil M. .Aurelius expressing the 
modem style of Latin which he advocated. This fresh 
mode was a reaction against tlie outworn conventions of 
the Silver Age and an attempt to combine the virile 
elements of Early Latin authors with the vigorous current 
of contemporary speech. Gcllius and Apulcius also 
represent the movement. 

See J. Wight Dull, Lit. Hilt. Pome (Silver Age), 651-2. J. W. D. 

ELOGIUS, Quintus, Augustan writer of memoirs cited 
as a first-h.snd authority on the Vitcllian family by 
Suetonius (Fj 7. i). 

ELYSIUM, sec after-life. 

EMANCIPATIO is the release of a films or filia familias 
from family tics and the palria potestas by a voluntary 
renunciation of the pater familias. The cmancipalus 
became hereby a person sui turis and, if male, a pater 
familias even though he had not yet a family of liis own. 
Emancipatio signified for him a capitis demimUio minima 
(sec DEMiNirrio capitis) with all its consequences. 
Emancipatio was accomplished in the classical period in 
the following manner: the father sold his child (subject 
to a fiducia or trust) three times by mancipatio to a 
reliable man, who then on lus part rclc.sscd the manci- 
patus (being now with him in mandpio) by means of 
three manumi.ssions (or, as a Latin document of eman- 
cipatio from the third century a.d. shows, by remand- 
pationes). According to a rule of the Twelve Tables (see 
PATRIA potestas) the father was deprived of his potestas 
over tlic son by the three sales. For the emancipation of 
a d.aughtcr and of n grandson one sale was sufficient. 
Tlic post-classical period simplified the forms of cman- 
dpatio. The Emperor .Anastasius introduced emnndpatio 
per rcscripttm prindpis when the son was absent ; Justinian 
sanctioned this form as a general one and created more- 
over the form of emancipatio by simple declaration of the 
father before tlic magistrate. 

Ancient lourcci: Giitit. Ir.it, 1. 131; Irtl. luit. t. 12; Oig. 1. 7; 
Cod, S. *8 (49). MoJern liteta’ure: I’. Moriiu.i. Lc Simile f anile 
f-aterrelle (i9ic); Cf. the rcpubiicsOnn nf the Latin dneutnent* bv 
P. M. tStryer, jurirtiiehr P.^yri (1922) no. 9; P. llcnfante, Ccrio di 
•Cn'.'fe re-tff-.? I (lyij), to U. A. LI. 

EMBATERION. Tlic ipS arripinv was properly a 
marching-tune (Polyb. 4. 20. 1 2). Hence it was also a 
m.arching-r.ong, such as tlic Spartans sang when under 
arms (.Ath. 630 f.; schol. Dion. Thrax 450. 27), like the 
anapaests attributed to Tyrtacu* (Cam. Pop. 18-19; 
cf. Dio Choi!. 2. 59). 

EMBLE.MA, t'c i.tvMc. 
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EMBOLIMON, see AGATHON, TRAGEDY. 

EMMELEIA, see DANCING. 

EMPEDOCLES (c. 493-c. 433 b.c.; 444-441, las floruit 
ap. Diog. Laert. 8. 74, is too late), son of Meton and grand- 
son of the Empedocles who won the horse-race at Olympia 
in 496, belonged to the aristocracy of Acragas in Sicily. 
Combining the roles of philosopher, scientist, poet, 
orator, and statesman with •Qiose of mystagogue, miracle- 
worker, healer, and claimant to divine honours, he 
acquired legendary fame. Tradition associates him with 
Pythagoreans, and Theophrastus (ap. D.L. 8. 55) calls 
him a follower and imitator of Parmenides. He cham- 
pioned democracy at Acragas after 472, declined an offer 
of the kingship, was later exiled and fled to the Pelopon- 
nese, where he recited his Purifications at Olympia. He 
visited Thurii shortly after its foundation (Apollod. 
ap. D.L. 8. 52). The place and manner of his death, 
about which there are conflicting stories, are unknown. 
He died aged 60 (Aristotle ap. D.L. 8. 52; 74). 

2. Works: two hexameter poems of considerable 
poetic merit (totalling S,ooo verses), (i) On Nature {Tlepl 
^vaecas), (2) Purifications (KadappoC). About 350 verses 
of (i) and 100 of (2) are extant. Other writings are 
proljably wrongly ascribed. 

3. Empedocles’ philosophy is the first pluralistic 
answer to Parmenides. Accepting the Eleatic contention 
that real being is permanent, he denies its unity and 
immobility. The All is a spherical plenum : within it four 
ultimate lands or ‘roots’ (pi^wpara), fire, air, water, and 
earth — to which E. assigns divine names — mingle and 
separate under the contrary impulses of Love (<?tAia) 
and Strife (iVet/coj), pictured as mobile fluids, to catise 
the arising and perishing of ‘mortal things’. Genera- 
tion and decay are nothing save the compounding (in 
fixed ratios) and dissolution of eternally unchanging 
'elements’. E. imagines a World-cycle in which Love, 
the unifier of unlikes, and Strife, which divides and so 
joins like to like, alternately predominate. The four 
stages are: (i) Love controlling the Sphere, with the 
elements wholly mingled and Strife enveloping it on the 
outside; (ii) Strife passing in and Love going out; (iii) 
Strife victorious and the elements completely separated; 
(iv) Love returning and Strife withdrawing. Our world 
(cf. Aristotle, Gen. Corr. 334*6; Gael. 301*14) falls in 
period (ii) : sexual generation has succeeded a phase of 
‘whole-natured forms’ (fr. 62). A corresponding world 
occurs in (iv), where union in haphazard wise of limbs and 
organs, originating separately, produces monsters (frs. 
57-61). 

4. Empedocles’ cosmology, described by the doxo- 
graphers, begins with the separating off of the elements, 
first of all air and fire. His obscure astronomy mingles 
penetration with naivety. Two hemispheres, a bright and 
a dark, revolving round the spherical earth, produce day 
and night. The sim is the rays of the diurnal hemisphere 
focused back from the earth’s surface. More significant 
are his biological theories of pores and ‘effluences’ and of 
vision, later adapted by Plato and Aristotle. He explains 
sense-perception on the principles of symmetry and ‘like 
perceives like’. The blood round the heart is the organ 
of thought. 

5. The Purifications, prima facie a complete contrast 
to the poem On Nature, shows E. in close relationship 
with the Orphic tradition in Acragas (cf. Pindar, Ol. 2) 
and raises the problem of reconciling its doctrine of 
transnugration with tlie physical teaching. But the theo- 
logical and mystical flavour of the cosmological poem, 
and the remarkable parallels with the religious (ex- 
hibited by Comford and ICranz), point to a possible 
vindication of the unity and consistency of his thought. 

6. Empedocles’ theory of matter is a step on the road 
to Atomism; and Aristotle, after criticism, incorporates 


it in his own philosophy. E. was, through his disciple 
Gorgias, the parent of Sicilian rhetoric, and Galen calls 
him the founder of the Sicilian medical school. His 
importance in Greek thought is far-reaching. 

Ancient Sources and Text of Fragments: Diels, Varsohr.* 
(Kranz, 1934-7): Ritter and Preller” (1934). 

Modern Literature, (i) General: Zeller-Nestle, Philosophie 
der Griechen i. 2’ (1922) {E.T. 1881); Th. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers 
i (1901); J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy' (1930; translates frs.) 
and Greek Philosophy Part i: Thales to Plato (1914); L. Robin, La 
Pensde greegue' (1932); H. Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of Pre- 
Socratie Philosophy (U.S.A. 1935). (2) Special: J. Bidez, La Bio- 
graphie d’Empdaocle (1894); C. Millerd, 0 « the Interpretation 0} 
E. (U.S.A. 1908); F. M. Comford, From Religion to Philosophy 
{1912): E. Bignone, Empedocle, Studio critico (1916); W. Kranz, 
Hermes Ixx (i 93 S): PIP v. 2507. A. J. D. P. 

EMPHYTEUSIS. States and municipalities used to 
lease deserted land for cultivation at a small annual rent, 
vectigal (hence the land was called ager vectigalis), for a 
long period (hundred years) or in perpetuity. The legal 
position of the tenant was not much inferior to ownership : 
his rights were transferable by alienation or succession and 
enjoyed in a certain measure the same protection as owner- 
ship. An analogous practice based on similar conditions, 
but for much shorter terms and stronger accentuation of 
the owner’s rights, was applied under the late Empire to 
imperial domains in the provinces and, later, to great 
private estates. From the fusion of tlie two institutions 
(the second of which was called ius emphyteuticarium 
from Greek ip^vrevais) arose the emphyteusis invented 
and precisely defined by Justinian {Cod. 4. 66. 2-4). It 
was a peculiar contract, being neither a mere lease nor a 
purchase, which was also apph'ed to ecclesiastical and 
private estates. "When the holder was in arrears with the 
rent for three years the owner could revoke the ius 
emphyteuticarium, though the contract was valid in 
perpetuity. The land also returned to the owner if the 
holder allowed it to deteriorate or failed to pay his dues 
to the State. 

L. Mitteis, Zur Gesch. der Erbpacht im Altertum (1901); G. 
Baviera, Seritti giuridici i (1909), 187 ff.; V. Arangio-Ruiz, Isti- 
tuzioni 4 i dir. rom.‘ (1937), 253 n.; F. Lanfranchi, Studi sail’ ager 
vectigalis i (1938-9). A. B. 

EMPORIAE (nowadays Ampurias), a colonial founda- 
tion of Massilia situated on the coast in north-eastern 
Catalonia (about 75 miles north-east of Barcelona). A 
tradition of unfriendly relations with the native Indigetes 
is related by Livy. Towards Rome Emporiae displayed 
an imwavering loyalty. It was the starting-point of. 
Roman military operations in 218, in 210, in 197B.C., 
and was Pompey’s base against Sertorius. Caesar settled 
some veterans in Emporiae after the civil wars and 
apparently gave to the citizens Roman citizenship. 
Excavations (reported in Anuari, Institut d'estudis Cata- 
lans) have uncovered the remains of a Roman military 
camp, breakwater, wall, pagan temple, Christian chapel, 
and coins (pre-Roman to Augustus). 

P. Bosch Gimpera, Emporion (1929). J. J. Von N. 

EMPOROS, see COMMERCE, paras. 2 and ii. 

EMPUSA, a Greek bogy-woman, appearing in fantastic 
forms (see Ar. Ran. 288 ff., the scholiast there, and the 
lexicographers s.v.). Later demonology took her more 
seriously: Philostratus {VA 2. 4) recommends abusing 
her if met, whereupon she will flee squeaking; she is an 
amorous fiend, like a Lamia, who will sooner or later 
eat her human lover (4. 25) ; Apollonius rescues a young 

man from her. II- 1- 

/ 

EMPYROMANCY, see divination, para. 6. 

ENA, SEXTILIUS, a Spaniard from Ckirduba, who 
wrote narrative veree on events of the Aug^istan period 
(Sen. Suas. 6. 27). 

See Baehrens, FPR ; Morel, FPL, 
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ENCAUSTIC, the technique of painting on stone or 
wood with heated wax as a medium for applying colours 
(Plin. HN 35. 149). Encaustic decoration of architecture 
and ships preceded its use for pictures. Statues were 
coloured cncaustically, which explains the statement that 
the technique was perfected by Praxiteles (q.v.); Praxi- 
teles particularly liked those of his statues wliich were 
painted by Nicias (q.v. 2). The chief encaustic painters 
in Pliny’s list arc Polygnotus, Pamphilus, Pausias 
(qq.v.), Aristides (q.v. 2), and Nicias. The majority of 
tlie preserved mummy portraits (first to fourth century 
A.D.) arc painted in encaustic on wood and show the 
combined use of brush and spatula for applying colours. 

Ovcrbeck, 1071, 1751, 1817: 1 ’fuhl, C60, 706, 816, 821, 921. 

T. B. L. W. 

ENCOMIOLOGICUS, see methe (Gnmt) III (15). 

ENCOMIUM (cy«io/itov, from Kto/ios, 'revel'), originally 
applied by Pindar (q.v.) to the songs with which a victor 
was escorted home from an athletic contest ; hence, any 
laudatory composition, whether in verse or prose. The 
prose form may be a serious study of a real person, c.g. 
the Euagoras of Isocrates, a sincere appreciation of the 
life and character of tlic king of Salamis ; but the term 
more usually connotes a type of sophistical exercise in 
prose, often dealing with the virtues of some legendary 
character. We possess an Encomittm of Helen, attributed 
to Gorgias, though its authenticity is very doubtful ; and 
the lost works of Gorgias’ pupil Alcidamas, 'The Praise 
of Death’ and ’The Praise of Nals’, may be put in the 
same class. The best known encomia arc those of Iso- 
crates — U jc Busins and the Helen; but tlicse arc frankly 
critical exercises, tlie former aadressed to Polycrates, 
who had written on the same theme, the latter an answer 
to the Helen of Gorgias. Isocrates first points out the 
faults into which tlie author has fallen, and then shows 
how he himself would have treated the subjects. Poly- 
crates had also written an Encomium on Mice; Isocrates 
speaks scornfully of those who write encomia of bumble- 
bees and salt In a later age Lucian, in addition to a semi- 
Bcrious essay, in dialogue form, on Demosthenes, let his 
fancj' play with an Encomium of the House-fly. J. F. D. 

ENCTESIS. “Eyicrqois, t/iTraoi?, and related words, 
commonly further defined by tlie addition of koI 
oiKiay, are used to describe the right to own real 
property within a State. Since this right normally 
belonged only to citizens, it became the practice to make 
special grants of enclesis to foreigners, generally together 
with other rights and honours such as proxenia and even 
isopolitcia. Examples and formulas arc given by W. 
lyarfeld, Handbuch der gricchischcn Epigraphih (1902-7), 
i, 520 fT.; ii. 794 f. J. A. O. L. 

ENCYCLIA, see riNANcn, enmt, para. 6. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIC LEARNING. In Greece the 
Sophists were the first who claimed to imp.art to pupils 
all the knowledge they might want in daily life. Wc arc 
especially told of Hippias of Elis (PI. Hp. Mi. 3&Sb; 
Cic, Dc Or. 3. 127) that he mastered all the subjects 
of instruction (r«,v>‘ai), later on c.nllcd by Aristotle 
tPol. t337’-’i5) eXivueplat enia-ry/iai, or the brandies of 
knowledge requisite for a freeman. Among them were: 
astronomy, geometry, arithmetic, music, and grammar. 
Wlicn Quintilian (Inst. i. to. t) speaks of ‘orbis illc 
doctrinac qucni Greed cyxikv.Xior rradHiav uocant', he 
means the ordinary course of instructio.n for a pupil 
before taking up his spcci.tl subject of study. Nottvith- 
slanding the \-aUie the Greeks attached to entydopaedte 
knowledge, they never gut to far as to compose an 
cncs-ch'psedia. 

2*. It was rt'Jcrved for the practical-tmnded Rornan-! to 
lay dovm in a compilation the retalts attained by ilic 


scientific researches of the Greeks. Shortly after 184 n.c. 
M. Porcius Cato wrote a work for the benefit of his son on 
medical science, agriculture, and rhetoric, perhaps also on 
military science and jurisprudence. 

3. Much more important was Varro’s encyclopaedia, the 
Disciplinae in nine books on (i) grammatica, (ii) dialcctica, 
(ill) rhctorica, geoi 7 Utria, (v) arithmctica, {vi) aslrologia, 
(vii) nuuica, (viii) mcdicinct, (ix) architectura. The first 
seven books formed the foundations for the .so-called 
seven liberal arts, which as trivium (grammar, dialectic, 
rhetoric) and as quadrivinm (geometry, arithmetic, 
astronomy, and music) were still practised* in the hliddle 
Ages. 

4. During the reign of Tiberius, A. Cornelius Ccisus 
(q.v. 2) composed an encyclopaedia named dr/cr probably 
containing the subjects agriculture, medicine, military 
science, rhetoric. Of these only the tibri mcdicinac have 
come down to us. Pliny’s Naturalis Historia (a.d. ^7) is 
an encyclopaedia of nature and art. C. Suetonius Tran- 
quillus’ Praia was rather a collection of 'uaria et miscclla 
ct quasi confusanca doctrina’ (Gcllius, Praef. 5) than a 
real encyclopaedia. 

5. In the fifth century the artes Itbcrales were once more 
treated, by Martianus (q.v.) Capcila between 410 and 
439) in his bizarre work, De NuptiisPhilologiac ct Mercurii. 
'I’his encyclopaedia comprises, however, only the first 
seven artes dealt with by Varro. Neither is the book a 
strictly scientific manual, as Martianus dishes up his 
only half-understood learning borrowed from various 
sources in the shape of a Mcnippean satire, i.c. in prose 
alternated with poetry. The wedding of Mercury with 
Pliilology is the background that serves as a setting to 
the whole. 

6. Anicius Manlius Severinus Bocthius(q.v., c. 480-524) 
was so far interested in encyclopaedic learning that he 
made aritlimetic, music, geometry, and astronomy the 
foundation of his purely philosophical works laid down in 
four text-books. 

7. In the sixth century it was Flavius Magnus Aurelius 
Cass)odorus(q.v.) Senator who wanted to give the mon!:s 
of his monastery ’Vivarium’ a summary of the worldly 
sciences in his Institutioncs. Tlicrcforc he laid down in 
seven chapters the seven liberal arts. 

8. Finally mention must be made of tlie Etynwlogiae or 
Origines by Isidorus (q.v.) of Seville (c. 570-636), an 
encyclopaedia which, starting from ctjTnology, treated 
cveiything briefiy that seemed to him worth knowing. 
When at the end of the seventh century civiliz.'ition on 
the Continent began to decline more and more, the 
monasteries of England onFcrcd a refuge for tlie study of 
the artes (Bcda and Alcuin). 

M. Guagenheim, Die Stellung der Ulerattn KOr.tte eirt erscyUi- 
ichen Wister.itkajlen irn Altertum {1893); E. Norden, Die entihe 
Kumlprcja ii (1909), 670; PIV Suppl. w. 1256. 1 ’. J. E. 

ENDELECHTUS, Christi.in rhetorician and friend of 
Paulinus Nolcnsis (c. a.d. 395), probably identical witli 
'Severus Sanctus id est Endelcichus’, in Pithocus’ 
heading (1596) of n pleasant idyll De mortibus bourn in 
thirtj’-thrcc lesser osclcpiadc.an strophes (Riesc’a Antho- 
login no. 893). The poem, a dialogue between cowherds, 
recommends Christianity ns an efficacious protection 
from cattle-plague, O. S. 

ENDOWMEOTS can be dirided into two groups, th.ose 
given to State institutions and public corporations, and 
the pris-atc ones. 'Hie first group w-as called rpidr.ieit in 
Greece, if the givers were citizens, .and was the only one 
permitted in Itoninrs law. Tlie epidoteis, known since 
the Peloponnesian War, and an intpartant factor in totvn 
finances, were given in money or in Idnd (especially in 
coni). Thrrc wss a diiTercncc i>etsvecn ’gifts' and 
rpUosett in Athens ; t’ne purpose of the (cancella- 

tion of dctiu, war expenses, pub’dc ‘Duilding's and roads. 
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libraries, foundation of schools and offices, com provi- 
sion, public festivals, distribution of food, etc.) and the 
terms on which they were to be collected, had to be 
defined in a published decree. 

The private endowments had very different purposes. 
We hear of donations to temples and synagogues, sacri- 
fices, processions, the making of statues of gods, festivals 
for kings and Roman emperors, sacrifices for a dead 
person or care for his grave, donations and legacies to 
gymnasia, sports festivals, and clubs. The gifts were often 
in real estate (land, houses, and even villages). If the 
donation was intended to last for a long period or for 
ever, an administrative body had to be appointed and 
rules laid down how a given capital should be invested 
and how its interest should be applied. 

Many precautionary measures against betrayal of trust 
were provided (oaths, witnesses. State control, fines and 
punishment, legal actions, curses, blessings, disavowal 
of the endowment or its transfer to another body, etc.). 
Several hundreds of such endowments are known to us, 
a symbol of the public generosity of the ancients. The 
economic crisis of the third century a.d. marked the 
approximate end of these general endowments, which 
were superseded by donations to the Christian Church. 
See FINANCE, GREEK AND HELLENISTIC. 

O. Broneer, Hesperia viii (1939), 181 f.; B. Laum, Stiftungen in 
der griechisehen und romischen Antikei, ii (1914); A. Kuenzi, Epidosis 
(1923). H. Volkmann, Neue Jahrb.f. Antike (1939), 3 f. F. M. H. 

ENDYMION C Evhv{ilo}v), in mythology, a remarkably 
beautiful young man, either king of Elis (Apollod. i. 56 
and others) or a Carian (Aristophanes ap. Hesych., s.v. 
'Evhvp.iwva) ; his grave was shown on Latmos (Hesych. 
ibid., Paus. 5. i. 5), or at Elis (ibid.). Of several tales told 
of him (see v. Sybel in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v.) the most 
celebrated is that he was loved by the Moon. In the 
Elean version (Paus. ibid. 4) she bore him fifty daughters, 
evidently the fifty months of an Olympiad ; usually (as 
Apollod., loc. cit.), he sleeps everlastingly, either because 
Zeus granted it to him as a boon or for some other reason. 

H. J. R. 

ENGYESIS, see MARRIAGE, LAW OF. 

ENIPEUS CEvnrevs), god of a river (in Thessaly, or 
Elis, schol. Od. ii. 238, cf. Strabo 8. 3. 32), loved by 
Tyro, daughter of Salmoneus (q.v.). As she wandered 
beside it, Poseidon took the form of the river-god and 
possessed her, making a wave curve over them to hide 
them. She bore Pelias and Neleus. H. J. R. 

ENfAMBEMENT, see METRE, GREEK, I. 

ENNIANISTA, ‘an enthusiast for Ennius’, a title 
claimed by a reader (dvayrtocnTj?) who gave public 
rccitationes clamorously applauded in the theatre at 
Puteoli from Ennius’ Annates. The incident, recorded 
by Gellius (i8. 5), illustrates archaizing taste in the 
second century a.d. J. W. D. 

ENNIUS, Quintus (239-169 b.c.), ‘father of Roman 
poetry’, was bom at Rudiae in Calabria. Educated in 
Greek culture, he learned to speak Latin, Greek, and 
Oscan, became a centurion in the Roman army, served 
in Sardinia (204), and was brought by Cato (whom he 
taught Greek literature) to Rome, where he lived frugally 
on the Aventine, first by teaching Greek. Soon he was 
writing poetry, mostly dramatic, and became a friend of 
enlightened and influential Romans, especially Scipio 
Africanus and M. Fulvius Nobilior and his son Quintus. 
E. accompanied ^Marcus on his Aetolian campaign (189) 
and described it in the play Ambracia, being given Roman 
citizenship in 184 through Quintus. Acquaintance with 
the poets Livius, Naevius, and Plautus is not apparent, 
but he knew Caccilius Statius, while Pacuvius was his 
nephew. In 169, still poor, still producing plays, he 


died of gout. E. was of a convivial nature, but his 
seventy years indicate no drunkard. Surviving fragments 
include: (i) about 550 lines from Annals — eighteen books 
of an epic which established the Greek hexameter in 
Latin, and described Roman history to 171 B.C. in often 
uncouth, often ruggedly magnificent, verse, following 
Homer in inspiration, verbal and descriptive details, and 
use of similes, but making fuU play with alliteration, 
assonance, and the resonance of Latin (see epic poetry, 
LATIN), (ii) About 400 lines from at least twenty tragedies 
with Greek subjects and models (those asterisked being 
based on Euripides): Achilles from Aristarchus, Ajax, 
Alcmeo, Alexander*, Andromacha* (not from the extant 
'AvSpoiidxr]), Athamas, Cresphontes, Erechtheus*, Eume- 
nides based on Aeschylus’ extant play, Hectoris Lytra 
(contaminated from an Aeschylean trilogy?), Hecuba* 
(Euripides’ extant play), Iphigenia* (Euripides’ extant 
’/. ii> AvXiSi), Medea* (Euripides’ extant play and his 
lost M. eu Atyel), Melanippe* (17 oro^ij), Nemea, Phoenix, 
Telamo, Telephus*, Thyestes. E. freely translated, com- 
pressed, augmented, and adapted, (iii) Two fabulae 
praetextatae — Ambracia (see above), Sabinae (on the 
Rape of the Sabines), (iv) Lines from comedies, (v) 
Thirty-one lines from four or six books of Satires in 
various metres, including Greek fables and criticism of 
morals and politics, (vi) Hexameters and septenarii from 
Scipio, on Africanus’ victory over Hannibal (202 B.c.). 
(vii) Some Epigrams (epitaphs), (viii) Lines (sotadics) 
from Sotos, translated apparently from the coarse poet 
Sotades (3rd c. b.c.). (ix) Three lines from Protrepticum 
(Praecepta?) : Greek model, (x) Eleven lines of Hedy- 
phagetica (‘Delikatessen’), adapted from Archestrams, on 
edible sea-fish, (xi) Fourteen lines from a didactic'poem 
Epicharmus on nature and the four elements, (xii) 
Etihemerus or Sacra Historia in septenarii (summarized 
by Lactantius in prose), rationalizing, after Euhemerus, 
old Greek mythology; chiefly about Jupiter. E. was 
revered by all literary Romans, as e.g. Cicero and 
Quintilian show. His epic influenced Lucilius and, still 
more, Virgil. See archaism; didactic poetry, latin; 
DRAMA, para. 4. 

Fragments: J. Vahlen, Ennianae Poesis Reliquia^ (1928): E. H. 
Warmington, Remains of Old Latin i (Loeb, with translation); 
Ethel M. Stuart, The Annals of Q.E. (1925); O. Ribbeck, Scaenicae 
Romanonim Poesis Fragmenta* (3rd ed, Teubner), Cf. iWbbeck, 
Die Toimsche Tragodie (1875); E. Norden, Enniits «. Vergilius, 

E. H. W. 


ENNODIUS, Magnus Felix (a.d. 473/4-521), of Gaul, 
Bishop of Pavia, author of a biography of his predecessor 
Epiphanius, a panegyric of Theodoric (both works of 
historical importance), letters, model speeches, im'pcel- 
laneous poems (sacred and secular), and other writings. 
Preoccupation with form dominates his work. 

Editions: Hartcl, CSEL (1882); Vogel, MGH (1883). A. H.-W. 


ENOPLION, see metre, Greek, hi (6). 

ENYO, Greek war goddess, see bellona. Also one of 
the Graiae (q.v.). 


EOIAI or EHOIAI, see epic poetry, greek, para. 4> 

and HESIOD. 

EOS (’Hdis, "Ews, Aurora), the dawn-goddess, a figure of 
mythology rather than cult. She is daughter of Hyperion 
and Thea (qq.v., Hesiod, Theog. 372); she drives over 
the sky in a chariot and pair (Od. 23. 246), the horses 
being Lampos and Phaethon, i.e. Shiner and Bright. 
In other words, she is an important luminary, but less so 
than the Sun with his four-horse car. Her stock epithet, 
especially in Homer, are poBoSoKTvXos (rosy-fingered) 
and KpoKOTreTrXos (saffron-robed), with obvious reference 
to the colour of the sky at dawn. 

For some unknown reason, she is imagined as very 
amorous; an aetiological myth (Apollod. i. 27) attributes 
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this to the jealousy of Aphrodite, because Eos had been 
Arcs' mistress. Hence most of tlie stories about her 
consist of kidnappings of handsome men to live with 
her (? a euphemism for sudden and mysterious death, 
sec E. Rohde, Psyche*, index under ‘EntrQckung’). The 
oldest of these lovers, so far as our documents go, is 
Tithonus; she leaves his bed to shine (Od. 5. i). In 
Hymn. Horn. Veit. 218 ff. she aslcs Zeus to make him 
immortal, but forgets to ask immortal youth for him; so 
at last he becomes helpless with old age although he 
talks perpetually, and she shuts liim up in a bedchamber. 
An old, perhaps original form of tlie story (see J. Th. 
Kakridis in Wien. Stud, xlviii. 25-38), is that in Hella- 
nicus (fr. 140 Jacoby), that he became a cicada, which 
chirps ceaselessly. Memnon (q.v. i), was their son. A 
quite obscure lover is Clitus, a cousin of Amphiaraus 
(q.v., Od, 1$. 250). Cephalus (q.v.) is much better 
known; in Ovid, Met. 7. 71 1 ff., Hyginus, Fab. i8g. 2-3, 
it is Eos who suggests to him that he should try Procris’ 
constancy. In Hyginus also (ibid. 5 ff.) Artemis gives 
Procris the means to be revenged on Cephalus. This 
opposition between the amorous and the virginal goddess 
might be suggested by Od. 5. 121 ff.; there Eos makes 
Orion (q.v.), her lover, and the jealousy of the gods finds 
expression in Artemis killing him with her arrows, 
an unusual detail, for she regularly kills women, not 
men. 

In art, Eos is a common and picturesque figure, hence 
her occurrence in modem paintings also. H. J. R. 

EPAMINONDAS (d. 3G2 d.c. ; date of birth uncertain) 
was a pupil of Lysis the Pytliagorcan, but his early 
career is otherwise in doubt. Though he co-operated 
actively in tlie restoration of Theban power (379-37* 
n.c.), his individual part is not distinguishable till 371, 
when he svas Bocotarch for the first time. While repre- 
senting Thebes at the peace negotiations he refused to 
allow the Boeotian cities to be separately sworn, and 
consequently Agesilaus with the concurrence of Athens 
excluded Thebes from tlie treaty. Epaminondas was one 
of the commanders who met the invading Spartan army 
at Lcuctra. Here he introduced the variant of a slanting 
attack by the left wing, which had been strengthened to 
the depth of fifty men (Aof^ AaXay^. The crushing 
defeat of the Spartan army which followed made Epami- 
nondas famous. More than a year later he invaded the 
Pcloponnese (winter 370-3G9) to help the Arcadians to 
throw off Spartan control. When this was acliievcd 
without fighting, Epaminondas made the first recorded 
invasion of tlie Eurotas valley. He pressed home the 
moral advantage of this operation by establishing 
Messenian independence. His later invasions of the 
Pcloponnese (369 and 367) had less effect. In 364 he 
decided to challenge the Athenian supremaej’ at sea, and 
led a fleet ns far ns Bs’x.antium. But when war broke out 
again in Arcadia he commanded the Boeotians, and after 
a daring attempt to scire Sparta by surprise, he won an 
inconclusive victory at Mantinea, where he died of 
wounds. 

Tlie nobility of Epaminondas' character greatly im- 
pressed tradition. His political creations, independent 
iMcssctii.a and Arcadia, survived with somewhat different 
consequence? than he had intended. His new strategy 
ended the military .supremacy of Sparta and led to the 
innovations of Philip 11 and Alexander. 

Vlalin:!!’* IJft (e» cvccrrt&l b)' I’xus. 0. 13 IX.); H. fwotwJj, 
fH', ».v. H. W. P. 

EPAPIIRODITUS (i), Nero’s fmedman and sccrctaty, 
helped liim to unmask the Pisonian conspiracy and ac- 
co.mpanicd him in his final flight. He v.-.m again secretary 
(« (thfUit) of Dornitian, by tvhftrn he was killed {a.X). 95), 
apparently l-^iiusc h.c had helped Nero to commit 
suidje. Epictetus (q.v.) w-aa his slave. He is probably 


not the man to whom Flavius Josephus dedicated lus 
contra Apionem and JetBtsh Antiquities. 

Stein, PW V. 2710; R. haqueur, Der jOditche liistoriktr Flaviut 
Josephus (1920), 23; L. A. Constans, Melanges (Parch. 1914, 383. 

A. M. 

EPAPHRODli'US (2) of Cliacronca (ist c. a.d.) in his 
youth was a slave of the Alexandrian scholar Archias, 
who became his teacher. After obtaining ius freedom 
from the governor of Egy-pt, M. Mettius, he taught at 
Rome and acquired a large library’. He died in the reign 
of Nerva at the age of seventy-five. 

Wonits: Commentaries on Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey 
(Steph. Byz. s.v. AamOq, etc.; EM 165. 3, etc.), which 
dealt with etymology, grammar, and interpretation. 
Commentaries on Hesiod’s Scutum (Etym. Gud. 36. 13) 
and Callimachus’ Aetia (schol. Aesch. Eum. 2). Access, 
probably an etymological work (schol. Ar. Vesp. 352). 
Uepl OTOixclatv (schol. Thcoc, i. 117). J. F. L. 

EPEISODIA, see TnAGEDY, para. 14. 

EPEIUS CEsraos), in mythology, (i) son and suc- 
cessor (as king of Elis) of Endymion (q.v. ; Paus. 5. 1.4). 
(2) Maker, with the help of Athena, of the Wooden Horse 
(Od. 8. 493). He was .son of Panopeus, a poor warrior 
but an excellent boxer (II. 23. 664 ff.) ; casts the weight 
vety badly (ibid. 839-40). In Stcsichorus (Iliu Persis, 
fr. 1 VUrtheim; Atlicnacus, 457a) he is water-carrier to 
Agamemnon and Menclaus, and Atliena pities his hard 
toil and (presumably) inspires him. This may be local 
tradition or Stcsichorus’ invention. H. J. R. 

EPHEBI (c^qjSoi), meant in general youths who had 
reached the age of puberty. But in the legal and tech- 
nical sense it had a different meaning. At Athens a youth 
who had reached the age of 18 was known os an ephebus. 
He now spent one year in military training and a further 
year doing garrison duty under the supervision of the 
State. By the third century n.c., as tlie number of 
ephebi fell, the period of training was reduced to one 
year. Six trainers were appointed by the State to conduct 
his physical and military’ and naval cxcrci.sc.s, and liis 
morals were supcri’ised by a publicly appointed board. 
At the end of his training he was formally presented with 
a spear and a siiicld, and swore on oath that he would not 
bring shame on his weapons (Pollux 8. 10. 5), 

His duties included attendance at public functions 
like feasts, processions, and tlie meetings of the Ecclcsia, 
and sometimes intellectual studies. During his training 
he enjoyed immunity from t.axcs and could not be prose- 
cuted, He wore his hair short and assumed a bro.id- 
brimmed hat (rzeraaos) and short cloak (yXo/ive). 

From the fourth century’ ephebeia sprc.ad through the 
Greek world, especially in Asia Minor; the inscription.? 
suggest that the length of service was generally one year, 
(c.g. CIG 3665— ^Hyzicus). During the Roman Empire 
ephebeia passed out of State control, though its functions 
continued to be of a public character. Its character 
became athletic, cultural, and religious ratlicr than 
military, and admission depended on selection (eyKptaic) 
by the existing members. 

When ephebeia vi-as instituted in Athens is a vexed 
question. A dear use of the term in its legal sense is not 
found before the fourth century’, Xenophon’s use (Cyr. 
I. 2. 4, etc.) is probably general and docs not refer to 
Athens. Ncs’crthcless many scholars believe that ephclAa 
\s-as instituted at .Athens at the bcgin.oing of t.he fifth 
century’, if not earlier. T . }. !!. 

EPHILMERIDES { ii’VAiepiOit), diaries, a term applied 
particularly to the Royal Joum.al of Alexander the Great, 
kept by Eurncr.es (q.v. 3) of Cirdia snd his sssistint 
Ditsdorus of Erythrae, Its charsettr lias been deduced 
mainly from the internal evidence of s fevr »’ar.*:ving 
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citations. It was candid, detailed, and catholic, recording, 
besides the personal affairs of Alexander, military and 
administrative memoranda. Though probably intended 
mainly for administrative purposes, it was almost cer- 
tainly the ultimate basis of the so-called ‘official tradition’ 
concerning Alexander (q.v. 3, Bibliography, Ancient 
Sources), which survives in the work of Arrian (q.v.). 
The record began probably not later than 336 B.c. ; it may 
even have been inherited from Philip. Its publication 
after Alexander’s death is thought to have been in 
abridged form only ; but this view is not supported by 
the citation (if genuine) of Philinus (Plut. Mor. 6230). 

Fragments in FGrH ii B i, No. 117 (1927). I. Karst, PJP, s.v.; 
H. Endres, Die offiziellen Grundlagen der Alexanderuberlieferung 
{1913). G. T. G. 

EPHESIA GRAMMATA, formulae used in learned 
magic^ see Bust. Od. 1864, 15. Cf. magic, 6. 

EPHESUS, a city at the mouth of the Cayster on the 
west coast of Asia Minor, which rivalled and finally 
displaced Miletus, and owing to the silting up of both 
harbours has itself been displaced by Smyrna as the 
sea-port and emporium of the trade of the Maeander 
valley and of the great trade route which traverses it. 
Ephesus was founded by Ionian colonists under the 
leadership of Androclus, son of the Athenian king Codrus, 
a couple of miles from the holy place of the Anatolian 
goddess called Artemis by the Greeks, close to which was 
the old Anatolian township which was merged in the 
Greek city and gave it the character of a Graeco-Oriental 
community. Ephesus maintained itself against the 
Cimmerians and also against the Lydian kingdom until 
its capture by Croesus, who contributed to the construc- 
tion of the first temple of Artemis and dedicated the 
columns fragments of which are preserved in the British 
Museum. Under the Persians Ephesus shared the 
fortunes of the other seaboard cities ; it was a member of 
the Delian Confederacy, but revolted c. 415 B.c. and 
presently sided with Sparta. The temple was burned 
down on the night of the birth of Alexander the Great, 
under whose control the city passed in 334. The city 
was replanned by Lysimachus c. 286 and passed with the 
kingdom of Attains III to the Romans in 133. It had 
meantime grown to a size and importance rivalled in the 
East only by Alexandria in Egypt and Antioch in Syria, 
and under the Roman Empire it was the real (though not 
the titular) capital of the province Asia, and the residence 
of the proconsul. At this time, as earlier, the Temple 
treasury acted as a bank, in which deposits were made 
by cities, kings, and private persons. Acts xix gives a 
vivid picture of conditions in Ephesus in the middle of the 
first century a.d. In the provincial reorganization of 
Diocletian, Ephesus became the metropolis of the reduced 
province of Asia. The temple and part of the city have 
been excavated. 

Jones, Eastern Cities (see Index). W. M. C. 

EPHETAI (c^erai) were a commission of the Areo- 
pagus (q.v.), 51 in number, who were sent to sit in judge- 
ment on minor cases of homicide in the courts of the 
Palladium and the Delphinium, and at Phreatto. Before 
the State took cognizance of murder, a homicide either 
fled the country or took refuge in a sanctuary where he 
could in safety arrange to make compensation to the 
relatives of his victim. In later times homicides who felt 
that they had a reasonable excuse for their acts fled to the 
asylum of a temple, in whose precinct the trial was held. 
The common view is that regular dicasts were substituted 
for ephetai shortly after the rerision of Draco’s laws in 
409-40S B.c. But a more attractive view is that the change 
was made by Pericles in the middle of the fifth century 
when he completed the reform of the Areopagus begim 


by Ephialtes and himself. The name eplietai was re- 
tained long after they had become dicasts, even in such 
official documents as Draco’s revised homicide code. 

Gertrude Smith, 'Dicasts in Ephctic Courts’, CPhil. 1924, 353 ff.; 
Bonner and Smith, Administration of Justice i (1930), 97 fl. 

R. J. B. 

EP(H)IALTES ('E<j>idXrrjs, ’Err-), in mythology, (i) a 
giant; (2) one of ffie Aloadae (q.v.); also (3) a demon of 
m'ghtmare. See Rose, Handbook Gk. Myth.^ 57 ; 60 f. 

EPHIALTES (4) (d. 462-461 b.c.), Athenian statesman. 
He took part apparently in the campaign of Eurymedon 
under Cimon (q.v.), 468 or 467 B.c. He was a fietce 
enemy of the nobles, personally incorruptible, and at- 
tacked many of them for their administration. He opposed 
the sending of help to Sparta in 462 during the helot 
revolt. With the help of Pericles, now beginning his 
political career, he carried measures stripping the Areo- 
pagus of most of its privileges, 462-1 ; but so great was 
the hatred that he had aroused that he was murdered 
later in the same year. A. W. G. 

EPHIALTES (5), of Trachis, is said to have shown to 
Xerxes the pass by which the Persians outflanked Leo- 
m'das at Thermopylae. The Delphic Amphictions set a 
price on his head (479 or 478), and the Spartans honoured 
as a hero another Trachinian who assassinated Ephialtes 
from personal motives (some ten years later, on his 
return from Thessaly, where he had taken refuge). 

' P.T. 

EPHIPPUS (i). Middle Comedy poet, named_ in the 
Victors’ List immediately before Antiphanes with one 
victory (JG ii®. 2325. 145). The twelve known titles in- 
clude Boiscripis: the character of the drunken Heracles 
attracted poets now, as in the days of Old Comedy. Ridi- 
cule is frequent (e.g. in Navayos, of Plato and his school — 
a full-length portrait of an elegant Academician). Fr. 5 
(how a fish bigger than Crete is prepared by whole 
States) has an obscure, but very early, reference to Celts 
or Gauls. 

FCG iii. 322 ff. : CAF ii. 230 ff. W. G. W. 

EPHIPPUS (2), an Olynthian hostile to Macedonia, 
contemporary with Alexander, wrote a pamplilet of 
malicious gossip which started the legend of Alexander s 
excessive drinking. See alexandeb (3), Bibliography, 
Ancient Sources. 

EPHORS '(’'JS^opot, usually derived from i^opdv, but 
perhaps to be connected with ovpos, - ‘a guardian ). 
Magistrates of this name existed in several Dorian States 
(Sparta, Thera, Heraclea Lucaniae). At Sparta tliey 
were five in number, presumably representing the five 
villages of tlie Spartan community, elected annually by 
the citizens, and the senior ephor gave his name to the 
year. Combining executive, judicial, and disciph’nary 
powers, they profited by the scarcity of written laws, and 
by the fifth century B.C. they dominated the State (sub- 
ject only to their rendering account to their successore). 
Their powers over the monarchy rested on the tradition 
that when the kings were at variance the ephors should 
decide, and on a monthly exchange of oaths wiffi the 
kings, by which in return for the king’s swearing to 
observe the laws, the ephors promised them their 
port. They had a general control over each king’s life and 
conduct, could prosecute them before the Gerousia, and 
enforce their appearance before their oivn board at the 
third summons. Two ephors accompamed the king on 
campaign to watch his conduct. They negotiated 
representatives of other States, and convoked and 
presided over the Gerousia and Apella. In tlie event ot 
war they gave orders for mobilization and dispatch of the 
army. 
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Besides possessing general powers of civil jurisdiction 
they could depose and prosecute other magistrates. In 
trials before the Gerousia they both presided and exe- 
cuted tlie sentences. In disciplinary matters they en- 
forced tlie Lycurgan Koa/io? for the citizens, including 
supers’ision of the State education; they dealt more 
arbitrarily with the pcriocci, and even more so with 
helots, through the Krypteia (q.v.). Abolished by Clco- 
mcnes III (c. 227 n.c.), they were revived later and sur- 
vived until at least a.d. 200. 

The origin of the ephorate is much disputed. Ancient 
writers variously ascribed it to Lycurgus, to King Theo- 
pompus (c. 750 n.c.), or even to a later founder. It may 
have been a primitive Dorian institution which w.ss 
reorganized by Lycurgus (i.e. at the synoecisrnits of 
Sparta) and further strengthened under Theopompus, 

A. M. W. 

EPHORUS of Cyme (c. 405-330 n.c.), contemporary of 
Theopompus and n pupil of Isocrates. His various works 
included a history of Cyme (' Emydipios Adyoj), a treatise 
on stj'le {Ucpl Acf ecu?), and two books (Ilepl cvp-tj/idTcuv) 
wliich aimed at satisfying the demand for popular in- 
formation on diverse topics characteristic of the period. 
E.’s importance rests on his universal history ('/oToptot) 
in thirty books. Beginning with the Return of the 
Hcracleidac on the theory that this was the first period 
of verifiable fact, it reached the siege of Perinthus, 341, 
Book 30 was added by his son Demophilus to complete 
the work with an account of the Sacred War. The 
arrangement was on a subject system (Diod. Sic. 5. 1.4) 
merging later into an ann.alistic framework. 

Our knowledge of E, largely depends on the fact that 
he was the chief source of Diodorus bks. 11-16, whose 
abridgement follows him very closely (see fr. 191). He 
consulted numerous authorities, correcting Herodotus by 
Ctesias, using a strongly biased Athenian source for the 
Pcntccontaetia, perhaps Hellanicus or Androtion, and 
colouring Thucj'didcs’ account of the Peloponnesian 
War under the influence of fourth-century pamphleteers. 
He triscly preferred the O.xyrhynchus historian (q.v.) to 
Xenophon, and consulted Calli.sthcncs and political 
pamphlets like those of Lysandcr and Pausanias. Al- 
though he failed in criticism of sources and was no 
military c.xpcrt, he was, except for Xenophon, the most 
important historian of the fourth century. His influence 
lasted well into the Roman Empire. See also uiSTonio- 
cn.\rHY, cnnEK, para. 4. 

FCrll ii. 70; FflO i. 234, G. L. Barber, The llUlorian Fphorus 
(1935, with bibliography), G. L. B. 

EPHYMNION, see Mimtn. 

EPHYTIE, see coniNTJi. 

EPIC, see di.mxcts, cnent. 

EPIC CYCLE, tnvor kiwAo?, 0 collective n.imc for 
cert.'tin epic poems, neither Homeric nor Hesiodic (cf. 
schol. Heph. 126. 20), composed by poets who arc 
dcscribcrl ns vers' nnc3ent(Clcm. Al. Strom, r. 21. 132. i), 
after tlie Homeric poems bctivecn c. 800 and c. 550 n.c., 
and later collected into a scrie.s. 

2. A cycle, kvk\os, was n collected seric.s either of 
documents, as the Orphic roifc.Xo-r, or of information, as 
the hvkXoi of Dionysius Kt’KXoypaifrsf, who collected 
Homeric and other legends, and of Asdepi.adcs of 
Tragilus, who compiled legends from tragedies only, 
"nic ftriKie >:i KX.:>r was a scries of epic poem.s, selected 
and arranged to m.ake the story of Troy complete, from 
the union of Ouranos and Ce to tlic fin.'s! settlement of 
the family of OJysrc-js after his death, ^'hc nsme is not 
found before tlie Christian era. .and the collection of 
tnsy or may not liase b«s> knowti to the Alexan- 


drians. Aristarchus used tlie adverb KVKXiKws, and 
Callimachus (Epigr. 29. i) wrote exOatpeo ro sroirgia to 
kvkXikov, but neither need refer to early ’cyclic’ epic. 

3. The Epic Cycle was extant in the second century 
A.D., as quotations show, but it was lost probably not long 
afterwards. Information about it is derived from 
notices, including inscriptions of Roman date (EGF, 
PP* 3“4) and quotations, and from an epitome of it in 
the Chrestomathia of Proclus (probably a writer of the 
second century A.D., not the fifth-century Ncoplatonist), 
which is preserved in the Bibliotheca of Photius (O.C.l’. 
Homeri opera, v. 95-109); Proclus may have depended 
on an earlier prose epitome, or, more probably, on tlie 
actual texts of the poems. 

4. According to Proclus, the Epic Cycle included, 
before the Iliad begins, a Theogonia, a Titanomachia, 
and the Cypria; between the Iliad and Odyssey, the 
Aethiopis, the llias Parva, the lliti Persis, and the Nostoi ; 
and after the Odyssey the Tclegonia. Also called cyclic 
are an early Thchaid and the later Thebaid of Antimachus 
of Colophon. Apparently, either the Trojan Epic Cycle 
included poems on the Theban legends, regarded as 
preliminary to the Trojan story, or there were strictly 
two cycles, a Theban and a Trojan. Many other epic 
poems existed, on subjects other than Thebes and Troy, 
and though they are not luiown to have been collected 
into cycles, they could be loosely included under the 
general conception of cyclic poetry. 

5. The text of the Epic Cycle was to some extent fluid. 
According to available evidence, tlie llias Parva and the 
IHu Persis overlapped and disagreed in details, 'riicrc 
was an Amphiarai Exclasis, which may have been the 
same as the early Thebats, or a part of it, as the Tetyo- 
ftayla is part of tlie Iliad (bk. 12). The Tclegonia ivas 
said to include a complete book by a different poet. Some 
of the earlier poems were at first attributed to Homer, 
but from the fifth centurj’, as critical interest increased, 
they were attributed to other poets, with much difference 
of opinion, but sometimes on the evidence of local 
knowledge. 

6. There was much in the cyclic epic which was 
alien from Homer’s taste or from his time, especially 
superstitions and brutalities, probably surviv.als from a 
period before Homer, and also wider knowledge of the 
world, acquired subsequently to him. The poems were 
composed out of material such as Homer used, but 
without his freedom in the alteration and adaptation of it. 
They lacked the Homeric unity and dmmatic movement 
(Arist. Poet. 23. 1459*; cf. cund. Rh. 3. 14. 4, 6, 
1415*). But at first the earlier cjxlic poems were 
highly valued and closely followed, as by Sophocic.s 
Atli. 7. 277c) and Pindar (schol. Pind. Ol. 6. 15; Nem. 
10. 1 14, etc.). In the fifth century epic w.15 revived by 
Panj^issis and others, partly in the lyclic tradition. Their 
work was admired, enthusiastically by some contem- 
poraries, and also by later criucs, but sometimes with 
more rcscn'c (Suid. s.v. JTciVai'Spoj ; Quint. Inst. 10. i. 
53-4; Dion. Hal. Vett. Cens. 2. 3; Cic. Bmt. 51). From 
the fourth century, perhaps under tlie influence of 
Aristotle, the grc.st superiority of Horner to other epic 
poets came to be better recognized, tint! cvcntu.illy Cyclic 
Epic was read for ordered information rather fh.an as 
poctiy (Prod. Epil.). The word ’cyclic’ acquired a 
disparaging connotation; but that Js at least p.irtly due 
to the banal qu.alitic3 of profc compilations tailed KVieXm, 
and of die learned poets who used them, and not wJiolly, 
if at all, to the cj-dic epic. But thc.m sv.’,5 cert.ainly a 
tendenej" in these poems, sho-.vn especially in die Ttle- 
gorda, to exploit cxh.iustfd m.atc.rial inartistic.ally. Like 
the French poets after the grc.'.t age of the Cbant'.ns de 
Gesle, the Greek poets fell into a 'rr.ar.ie cy elipte'. But th.e 
evidence is not tufneient to ju'.tify contradiction of she 
e,trly Greek opinion xl’.at dierc seat merit in some cyclic 
poems; and at any rate Greek epic continued to be 
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composed, with little intermission and frequent infusion 
of new vitality, until the beginning of the Byzantine age. 

7. The following is a list of the more important poems 
in hexameter verse, neither Homeric nor Hesiodic, down 
to the fifth century B.c. : 

The Epic Cycle, the Trojan War. Theogonia, 
beginning with the marriage of Ouranos and Ge with 
which the Epic Cycle is said to have started (Phot. Bibl. 
319 a Bekker); there were probably several poems of 
this name. Titanomachia, by Arctinus or Eumelus 
(qq.v.), or anonymous (Ath. 7. ayyd). Cypria, ? eighth 
century; wrongly attributed to Homer (Hdt. 2. 117); 
perhaps by Stasinus (q.v.) ; on the abduction of Helen. 
Aethiopts, eighth century; probably by Arctinus (q.v.); 
continuation of the Iliad to the quarrel for the arms of 
Achilles. litas Parva, ? seventh century; probably by 
Lesches (q.v.) ; continuing to the reception of the Wooden 
Horse into Troy. Iliu Persis, eighth century; probably 
by Arctinus (q.v.), continuing to the start of the Achaeans 
for home. Nostoi, ? seventh century; probably by Hegias 
or Agias of Troezen ; on the homeward voyage, including 
the vengeance of Orestes. Telegonia, sixth century; by 
Eugammon (q.v.); continuation of the Odyssey to the 
death of Odysseus at the hands of Telegonus, and the 
union of Telegonus with Penelope and of Telemachus 
with Circe; said to have included the Thesprotis of 
Musaeus (Clem. Al. Strom. 6. 2. 25. 2), which may, 
however, have been an earlier version of the Telegonia. 

Poems on Thebes which may on may not belong to 
THE Epic Cycle. Oedipodea, ? eighth century; attributed 
to Cinaethon (q.v.) ; there may have been more than one 
poem so named. Thebais, eighth century; mentioned 
very early as by Homer (Callinus ap. Pans. 9. 9. 5); 
otherwise anonymous; much admired; called cyclic 
(Ath. II. 465e); there were other poems so named, 
one by Antimachus (q.v.) of Colophon. Amphiarai 
Exelasis, attributed to Homer (Suid. s.v. ‘'Ojtijpoj); 
possibly identical with, or part of, the Thebais. Epigoni, 
? seventh century; attributed to Homer (Hdt. 4. 32), and 
to Antimachus of Teos (schol. Ar. Pax 1270). 

Poems on Heracles. Heraclea, Heracleis', probably 
there were several poems so named, attributed to Cinae- 
thon (q.v.) and others, especially Peisander (q.v.) of 
Cameirus. Minyas, on Heracles, Meleager, Thamyris, 
and others. Oechaliae Halosis, attributed to Homer and 
to Creophylus (Suid. s.v. "OfiTjpo^-, Strab. 14. 638). 

Poems on the Argonauts. Aegimius, ? sixth century; 
attributed to Hesiod and to Cercops (Ath. 11. 503d). 
Argonautica, attributed to Epimenides (Diog. Laert. i. 
III). Naupactia, perhaps by Carcinus (q.v.). Corin- 
thiaca, by Eumelus (q.v.). 

Other Early Epic Poems. Alcmaeonis, Atthis, Danais, 
Phocais, Phoronis, Theseis. 

Poems of np Epic Revival. Heraclea, by Panyassis 
(q.v.). Thebais, by Antimachus of Colophon (q.v.). 
Persica, by Choerilus (q.v. 2) of Samos. 

Texts: G. Kinkel, Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenla, 1877; O.C.T. 
Homeri opera, v. 93-151; F. DQbner, Asii, Pisandri, Panyasidis, 
Choerili et Antimachi fragmenla (1838). 

Criticism: F. O. Welcker, Der epische Cyclus oder die Uomtri- 
tchen Dichter, i* (1865), ii (1849); D. B. Monro, JHS iv (1883), 
305-34. v(j 884), 1-41 : tj. vonWilamowitz-Moellendorff, Homerizche 
Untersuchungen (1884), 328-80; R. Volkmann, Uber Homer ah 
Diehter dez epizehen Kykloz (1884); Andrew Lang, The World of 
Homer (1910), 197-221 ; John A. Scott, The Unity of Homer (U.S.A. 
^21); E. Bethe, Homer, Dichtung und Sage, ii (1922), 371-83; 
T, W. Allen, Homer, the Origins and Transmission (1924), 51-77. 
See aUo epic poetry. W. F. J. K. 

EPIC POETRY, GREEK. The Greek epic must 
originally have consisted of lays sung by bards in camp, 
at court, and in public gatherings. Homer depicts 
Achilles as singing nXia dvSpcov ( 11 . 9. 189), and his 
sketches of bards in the Odyssey show professional poets 
at work. These poets sing of the recent past and draw 


their power from the Muse. This may mean that they 
improvise, and the probability is that the Greek epic, 
like other primitive epics, was originally improvised. 
The poet would learn the traditional formulae of his art 
and by means of these he would be able to provide the 
song for which he was asked and to suit its length to the 
conditions demanded by each occasion when he had to 
perform. Such lays would vary in length, though pre- 
Homeric poems must normally have been much shorter 
than the Iliad. For the Iliad shows the technique of 
short lays in tlie way in which its episodes can be detached 
from the whole and treated as complete unities in them- 
selves. The bard would learn not merely formulae, but 
the traditional ■ devices of his craft, such as similes, 
repeated lines and passages, conventional epithets, stock 
characters, and the like. Since he composed not to be 
read but to be heard, he had to concentrate on the 
essentials of narrative and omit irrelevant and unim- 
portant details. In consequence epic narrative is more 
loosely knit than the modem novel and can more readily 
admit inconsistencies real and apparent. 

2. Of pre-Homeric epic notliing survives. All that 
we have is the Iliad and the Odyssey. These presuppose 
a long line of predecessors in the stories which they 
assume their hearers to know, in the characters who are 
labelled with traditional epithets, in their occasionally 
inexact use of stock phrases. But Homer’s originality 
may be guessed from the architectural unity which he 
gives to both his poems, from the h’fe which he breathes 
into his characters, who are far more than tradition can 
ever have made them, in his moral sensibility, which is 
often at war with the more brutal standards of tire heroic 
age which he describes, in the personal tastes and touches 
which he inserts into his similes. He seems to come at the 
end of a period of epic art and to sum up in liimself all its 
characteristics. For this reason, no doubt, his works 
were preserved when his forerunners were forgotten, 
and for this reason he exerted an incalculable, influence 
on later Greek poetry. Whether his poems were written 
down early or not does not affect the degree of his 
influence, wliich may be seen in all later Greek epic. 

3. This influence must have appeared most obviously 
in the so-called Cyclic poets (see epic cycle). In the 
centuries after Homer other poets took up his stories 
and filled the gaps between the Iliad and Odyssey or 
before and after Uiem. The Cypria provided a prelude 
to the Iliad, the Aethiopis told of the death of Achilles, 
the Little Iliad and the Sack of Troy of the events which 
ended the Trojan War, the Returns of the adventures of 
heroes other than Odysseus on their way home, and the 
Telegonia of the death of Odysseus. The scanty frag- 
ments suggest that their style belonged to the same 
tradition as Homer’s, even if it was not directly influenced 
by him. Where they differed was in composition. Their 
authors lacked his capacity for building a single poem 
and fell into detached episodes. For this, and no doubt 
for their inferior poetic talent, they were forgotten when 
he was remembered. 

4. Outside this Homeric cycle there were other epic 
cycles of which vague hints have survived. Boeotian 
legendsweretoldinthe Oedipodea, Thebais, andSttcccssors', 
the Titanomachia told of Zeus’ war against the Titans ; the 
Capture of Oechalia of an episode in the life of Heracles. 
These poems were shorter than Homer’s — the Oedipodea 
had 6,600 lines and the Thebais 7,000, and their chief 
interest is that they preserved ancient stories for later 
poets, lyric and tragic, to use. Of the same age but not 
quite of the same kind was the Corinthiaca of Eumelus 
of Corinth. Though this too dealt with the heroic ag^ 
it seems to have taken great liberties with tradition and 
to have falsified it in the interests of Corinthian national 
pride. 

5. The Theogony and Works and Days of Hesiod arc 
written in the epic metre and language and may possibly 
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have been influenced by Homer. The first is an attempt 
to clarify the confused traditions of Greek mythology, 
the second is a personal document about farming ad- 
dressed to the poet’s unsuccessful brother. Their differ- 
ences from the Homeric epic are enonnous, but they 
were written not for princes and soldiers but for farmers. 
They arc the product of the mainland, where life was 
harder than in Ionia, and Hesiod has less belief in the 
heroic virtues than Homer had. Yet they are epic in 
their interest in the past, their language, their technique. 
Moreover, Boeotia seems to have had its own epic tradi- 
tion, which was more concerned with old stories than 
these trvo poems tv'erc. For among tlie other poems 
attributed to Hesiod the collection known as the Ehoiai 
or Catalogue of Women seems to have told a large number 
of ancient talcs. The only complete specimen is the 
Shield of Heracles, which is certainly later than Hesiod. 
It, and the other fragments, show that Hesiodic epic was 
more primitive than Homeric; its scope was smaller, its 
characterization less complete, its language less rich. 

6. The Homeric text was preserved by the so-called 
Homcridac (q.v.) or sons of Homer, whose special task 
it was to recite it at festivals and public gatherings. 
Sometimes before beginning his recitation a bard would 
recite a composition of his own. Such poems, written 
in the epic manner, were called npooiiua or Preludes. 
They are known to have been composed by Terpander, 
who brought Homer’s works to Sparta, and a collection 
of them survives in the book of Homeric Hymns (T. W. 
Allen, W. R. Halliday, and E. E. Sikes, and cd., 1936). 
These poems differ considerably in date; the Hymn to 
Demeter is certainly early, the Hymn to Pan may be later 
than 500 B.C., but the collection shows how well the 
tradition of Homeric language was preserved and how 
carefully the poets modelled their own style on Homer’s. 
These Ionian poets seem to have had a better gift for 
narrative than the Hesiodic school and to have concen- 
trated less on the mere telling of a talc. They show an 
abundant fancy and a fine appreciation of tltc imaginative 
possibilities of their themes. 

7. When the recitation of Homer became a fixed part 
of Athenian fife in the sixdi century', the composition of 
epic had almost ceased to be a reality in Greece. The 
society which produced it had ceased to exist, and its 
heroic standards had disappeared with the development 
of the city-state. But poets still attempted it. Some, like 
Epimcnidcs and Onomacritus, used it as a vehicle for their 
new ideas about religion ; others like Pcisander, Panyas- 
sis, and Antimachus continued to tell the old stories. 
But their failure was kno^vn even to them; for Chocrilus 
of Samos complained tliat the land of the Muses was now 
divided up and no new diariot was available to those who 
wished to enter the race (fr. 1). He indeed tried to find 
subjcct-s for epic in more recent history and wrote about 
Urc Persian Wars, but it seems that he met with no great 
success. Tlicse poets realized tliat they covild hardly use 
the language of Homer, and Antimachus seems to have 
tried to vary his style with archaic words and neologisms. 
But if we may judge by what the Alcxandri.ans said of 
him, he succeeded merely in making himself absurd. 

8. At .Mexandria the epic revived, but in new condi- 
tions. It was now meant to be read, not heard; its poets 
aimed at precision and delicacy of language and avoided 
the traditional formul.nc; its construction was much 
affected by the contemporary t.tstc for mytholo^', 
geography, picturesque scenes, and tender feelings. For 
their themes they went to the p.a 5 t, though not neces- 
sarily nhva\-s to the heroic past. For while Hhhnur. svrote 
Bbout local legends in 'Fhessaly and Elis, his innucnti.-il 
Mairniaca dealt with early Spartan history, or rather 
invented a wh.ole new set of legends for it which were 
gravely eccepte J as fact by Piuisanias. _ The only com- 
plete work of this time is the Argenatdica of Apollomus 
Ivhodius. Tnough he f e«n» to have made use of Eumclus 


and was accused of an attachment to outworn forms, 
he shows little of the true epic temper in his work, which 
is full of tender sentiment and elaborate descriptions, 
while his_ method of construction really owes more to 
Alexandrian Idylls than to Homer. In the third century 
Euphorion also wrote epic. Though he was much ad- 
mired, he seems to have been a dry and dull writer, 
interesting more for his learning than for his powers of 
narrative. Epic was much disparaged by Callimachus, 
and popular taste seems to have turned against it. For 
in the later Alexandrian age and the first three centuries 
A.D. there is no Greek epic of interest known to us. 

9. In the fourth and fifth centuries a.d. taste changed, 
and the epic revived. This movement, which may be 
regarded as a last manifestation of the p.igan spirit in 
literature, is well known through the works of Quintus 
Smymacus, Colluthus, and Tryphiodorus. These poets 
look beyond Alexandria to the early epic, especially to 
the Homeric cycle, on which they drew generously for 
their subjects. Quintus picked up the story of the Iliad 
where Homer left it and practically bridged the gap 
between it and the Odyssey. Colluthus wrote a short Rape 
of Hclett in a simple style, and Tryphiodorus told again 
an old story in his Capture of Troy. Rather later than 
these poets are two others who pursue more original 
paths. Musacus’ Hero and Lcandcr owes nothing to 
Homer either in theme or manner. It is a story of love, 
told with great force and feeling. The Dionysiaca of 
Nonnus is even more remarkable. In its enormous scope 
it tells every known adventure of Dionj’sus, and spares 
nothing to achieve an emphatic, rhetorical effect. Its 
language, copious and repetitive, seems to be its author’s 
invention and to forecast a new age in literature. 

Text: G. Kinkel, Epiconm Grnteonm Frasmenta (1877), and see 
under the various autiiora mentioned. C. M. U. 

EPIC POETRY, LATIN. Of the earliest history of 
the Latin epic little is known. That the native Saturnian 
metre was adapted for narrative poetry is proved by its 
employment by Livlus Andronicus and Cn. Naevius, but 
Cato’s statementffr. 118 Peter, HRRcl.) tliat heroic lays 
were sung at Roman banquets 'npud maiorcs' docs not 
prove the existence of epic poetry before the third century. 
L. Livius Andronicus (284-'20.t) translated the Odyssey 
into Saturnian verse, and Cn. Naevius (c. 269-199) wrote 
liis Bellum Puniawi in tlie same metre. The scanty frag- 
ments of both display a rough vigour hampered by an 
unsuitable medium, and it was not until Q. Ennius (239- 
169), a Calabrian who obtained Roman citizenship in 
184, adopted in his Annalcs the Greek hexameter as his 
metrical model that the history of the Latin epic really 
begins. The Annales, as the title implies, is n chronicle 
of the history of Rome in verse from the time of Romulus 
until the year i8r, the first twelve books (dowTi to 19O) 
being published first and the remainder in prob.nbly two 
sections, bks. 13-15 (to 189), and bks. 16-1S just before 
the dcatJi of the author; the history of the I'irst Punic 
War was treated cursorily a.s it had formed the main 
subject of Naewus’ epic. Both poets, after the fashion 
of tlie Hellenistic epic, attempted to give to an historic.")] 
record the form of an epic poem ; but Ennius, adopting 
and naturalizing the Greek epic hexameter, svjtli higher 
poetical gifts and a finer literary sense th.nn his elder 
contemporary’ produced a work svhich. ad.mired and 
imitated by Virgil, continued to be reg-irdcd as a visile 
and dignified monument of Rom.an literary acliievcmcnt. 
'Die clironicle in verse retained until the .•\u;rast.m 
age its posiuon as the no.-ma! form of the Latin epic, 
tliough only scanty fragments survive: Hf'stiu?, vho 
wrote a Belhim Hitlnettm, A. Furius of .Aniium, M. 
Furius Bibaculus of Cremona who wrote a poem on 
Caesar’s Gallic War, P. Terentius Varro of .Atax (82-37), 
wlso, besides a free irar.^huion of tl-.e Argjna:atLy of 
Apollonius Rhoditis, compojcd a Sepiartictan, 
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are little more than names. Even Cicero attempted the 
epic. But no attempt seems to have been made until the 
Augustan age to produce an imaginative poem upon an 
historical subject which could be described as an epic as 
distinct from a mere narrative in verse. P. Vergilius 
Maro (70-19), after writing the Eclogues and the Georgies 
turned his attention to the composition of an historical 
epic, the Aeneid, upon which he spent the last ten years 
of his life, and which he left imfinished. By the choice 
of Aeneas as the hero of his poem Virgil avoided at once 
the annalistic form inseparable from tlie historical narra- 
tive and the combination of the panegyric and the epic 
hardly to be avoided in the treatment of contemporary 
events; he left his imagination free and he was able to 
give a form to his subject which would have satisfied 
Aristotle’s definition of the epic. By abandoning the 
chronology followed by Ennius, which made Romulus 
the grandson of Aeneas, he foimd room for the line of 
Alban kings and was able to treat the whole history and 
antecedents of Rome as the distant prophecy of a destiny 
as yet remote and unrealized. A narrative that moved in 
the heroic age might fitly borrow from Homeric pre- 
cedent; but Virgil’s extensive borrowing from Homer, 
particularly in the later books of the poems, did not 
prevent him from drawing as well upon other Greek 
authors (esp. Apollonius Rhodius) and his Latin pre- 
decessors. He enriched the narrative of his hero’s 
wanderings in search of Italy and of his final triumph 
there by the episode (inspired by the Alexandrian school 
and the Argonautica of Apollonius) of Dido’s passion 
for him in the fourth book, and his descensus Avertti in 
the sixth. He puts into his lips the story of the last days 
of Troy; and the episode of Nisus and Euryalus, the 
story of Camilla, the tragic figures of Mezentius and 
Lausus, and of Evander and Pallas, the description of 
the mustering of the Italian clans, are all proofs of the 
creative imagination which used a wide poetic heritage 
for its own purposes. The dramatic quality of his theme 
is emphasized by the careful insistence upon the reaction 
to the same circumstances of the contrasted characters of 
Aeneas and Tumus, and in the episode of Dido. The 
speeches are carefully (but unobtrusively) composed 
according to the dictates of rhetorical theory. Virgil 
succeeds in avoiding the monotony in his predecessors’ 
handling of the hexameter; and by varying the pauses 
and by careful attention to the contrast and succession 
of vowel sounds, imparts a musical quality to his verse 
which no other Latin poet attained. The influence of 
the scholarship to which Varro had given such an impetus 
is reflected in Virgil’s archaeological interests and parti- 
cularly in his references to religious ceremonies and 
ancient customs; and all is put at the service of a lofty 
patriotism and a deep human sympathy and insight. 

2. The latter part of the Augustan age saw a great 
production of epic poetry on mj^ological subjects (Ov. 
Pont. 4. 16); Cornelius Severus wrote a Bellum Siculum 
of some merit (Quint. Inst. 10. i. 89), and Albinovanus 
Pedo wrote a Theseis and (apparently) a Roman epic 
(Sen. Suas. 1. 15). In Nero’s reign M. Annaeus Lucanus 
(39-65) wrote his De hello civtli, an epic in ten books on 
the civil war between Caesar and Pompey. In the choice 
of a Roman historical subject Lucan reverts to the pre- 
Virgilian tradition, but his treatment opens a new chapter 
in the Latin epic. He not merely abandoned the tradi- 
tion of the Homeric and Hellenistic epic (followed by 
Ennius and Virgil) by dispensing with direct super- 
natural action in his story, but he changed the meAod 
of treatment of the human elements. The story was no 
longer treated objectively and allowed to enforce its own 
moral but was made tiie vehicle for the poet’s own 
subjective attitude to the historical events recorded. 
Upon whatever sources now lost Lucan may have relied 
(R. Pichon, Les Sources de Lucaitt, 1912) he cannot be 
acquitted of carelessness and inaccuracy in geographical 


and historical matters. In place of a consecutive narra- 
tive of events he selects episodes upon which he dwells 
with a singular force and brilliancy, often spoiled by 
exaggeration and lack of taste, throwing over the whole 
the rhetorical color to be expected from his Stoic repub- 
lican sympathies. The divine intervention of the epic 
tradition is inadequately replaced by the idea of destiny 
(Jatum, fortunes) which pervades the poem and by his 
morbid interest in necromancy. The numerous speeches 
are embellished by every device of the controversia and 
the suasoria, and the same ‘pointed’, artificial style is 
used also for the narrative and descriptive passages. Of 
this style Lucan was a master and used it with such striking 
effect that Roman classical poetry never after succeeded 
in shaking off his influence. 

3. Under the Flavian dynasty the epic flourished; the 
Emperor Domitian himself attempted it in youth, as did 
also, not without success, Salcius Bassus (Quint. Inst. 
10. I. 90). The work of three epic poets has survived 
from thus period, C. Valerius Flaccus Setinus Balbua 
(d. c. A.D. 90, Quint, loc. cit.), Silius Italicus (25-101), 
and P. Papinius Statius (c. 40-c. 96). Of the three 
Valerius Flaccus has the most genuine poetic gift. 
Reverting to the mythological epic of the Augustan age, 
he composed the Argonautica, of which eight books 
survive, following in the main the version of Apollonius 
Rhodius but with so many transpositions and variations 
as to make it virtually a different legend. The composi- 
tion lacks the Virgilian firmness and precision: while 
Jason is the principal figure, it is not upon his person, 
but upon the quest of the Golden Fleece that the main 
interest is centred; and Valerius Flaccus never succeeds, 
as Virgil does in the case of Aeneas, in making him a 
genuine character of the heroic age. He is rather a figure 
of the Hellenistic period, just as his Medea lacks the 
simplicity and freedom from self-consciousness of the 
Greek legend. While Valerius keeps the traditional divine 
machinery, he is clearly influenced by the eschatological 
preoccupation of the mystery religions and imports it 
into his picture of the earlier time. He acknowledges by 
imitation on almost every page the influence of the 
Aeneid’, but he cannot borrow either the Virgilian temper 
or the Virgilian style throughout, and his verse betrays 
too much the influence of the rhetoric of Lucan at a lower 
level. Statius, too, in his Thebais and his unfinished 
Achilleis chooses subjects from Greek mythology. He 
endeavours to import into his treatment of the heroic 
ages a new realism of detail. He is at times not unsuc- 
cessful in the attempt to combine descriptions of natural 
scenery and phenomena with his account of the actions 
and feelings of his characters and has a lively fancy for 
realistic details. But his style is so laborious and over- 
loaded, under the combined influence of Alexandrian 
learning and Roman rhetoric, he is so fond of verbal and 
phraseological innovation, as to conceal his real poetical 
merits. While he tries to borrow felicitous phrases from 
Virpl, he lacks altogether the power to vary the cadence 
of lus line and there are passages of unbearable metrical 
monotony. In contrast to Statius and Valerius^ Flaccus, 
Silius Italicus is in the aimalistic tradition. His Punka 
is an attempt in seventeen boolts at a poetical narrative 
of the career of Hannibal up to the battle of Zama. His 
verse, while technically careful, is monotonous; and he 
tries to diversify his narrative of events, taken mainly 
from Livy, by imitating every epic device met with m 
his reading of previous poets. But he is capable of some 
competent descriptive passages and a few ingenious 
phrases. After the Flavian period the popularity of the 
epic seems to have declined until the time of Claudian. 
Most of the work of Claudius Claudianus (d. post 404) 
dealing with historical subjects is franldy panegyric or 
invective : his De hello Gildonico is a fragment; but in the 
De raptu Proserpinae, Claudian shows a perfect mastery 
of die epic style and metre. He has a vivid and colourful 
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fancy, and many of his descriptions are of a smooth and 
finished polish hardly surpassed in Latin; but he falls 
short of the sober balance and gravitas of the best period. 
C. Sollius Modestus Apollinaris Sidonius (c. 430-79) 
continued the practice of the panegj'ric disguised as an 
epic poem; but Flavius Crcsconius Corippus, who fol- 
lowed the same practice, added to it the composition 
of an epic, lohannis, in eight books on the Byzantine 
campaitpi against the Mauretanians under Johannes the 
niagiitcr militum in Africa in not unplcasing verse. 

licsidcs ihe Rcncral liistorica of Latin literature, TculTel-ICroll, 
Schanz-IIosius, Wiaht DulT, and the relevant articles in PU', see 
L. ZieRler, Das Ilellenislische Epos (1954); O. Ribbcck, Gescli. der 
rBm. Dichtuns; 3 w. (1887); \V. Y. Sellar, The Homan Poets of the 
Republic' (i88t); The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age i 0877); 
E. Norden, Ennius u. Vergiiius (tots); E. Bellesjort, Virgile (1920); 
R. Heinr^, Virgils epische Teehnif (1915; ed. 3, 1928); E. E. Sikes, 
Roman Poetry (1923); \V. C. Summera, The Silver Age of jMtin 
Literature (1920). R. M. H. 

EPICASTE (= Jocasta), see oedipus. 

EPICEDlON DE MORTE DRUSI, a less authentic 
title for the Consolalio ad Liviam (q.v.). 

EPICEDIUM (crriKs'jSeiov sc. ficXog, see dihce), in 
Latin literature a poem in honour of a dead person. The 
term is not found in Latin before Statius ; the thing itself 
is older, for the sietn'a and laudatio fitnebris (qq.v.) con- 
tained its essentials. But Greek influence was needed to 
weld these into a literary genre. Originally a song of 
mourning chanted over a corpse {cadattcrc tiondusn 
sepullo, in contrast with eVirdi/itoi', Serv. ad Verg. Eel. 
5. 14), it came to mc.an simply a poem honouring a 
deceased person, scarcely distinguishable from a Opf/vos 
(sec dirge). It was cultivated at Alexandria; it is not 
therefore surprising that the first Roman poets to attempt 
it were Calvus and Catullus. The cpiccdttim sometimes 
fell also under the influence of the Co/wo/of ib (q.v.), with- 
out, however, losingits identity; its chief aim was to lament 
the dead, not to console survivors. Further, it is closely 
related to metrical epitaphs, several of which (Bucchelcr, 
Cam, Epigr. 1 109 ; 1 1 1 1 ; 1189; 1237) arc rc.ally cpscedia. 

The constituent elements in the cpiccditim arc lamenta- 
tion and eulogy. Accompanying these (noLably in the 
Consolalio ad Liviam or Epicedion Drtist, and in Statius) 
are consolatory reflections — irrevocability' of fate, neces- 
sity- of submission, faitli in survival. Other customary 
features consist in frequent cmploj-mcnt of mytholog>', 
apostrophes or invocations, indignation against destiny 
or the gods, thoughts on the s-anity of birth or youth or 
merit, justification of himent, hope or assurance that tlic 
dead will be received in the other world by the Manes, 
finally (in Statius) description of last hours and of ob- 
sequies. 

The metres arc principally the hexameter and the 
elegiac distich. Length varies considerably: the shortest 
pieces arc about 10 lines long; the longest {Consol, aa 
I.iv.) is 474. Their literary worth is also very variable: 
contrast a mastcriiiccc by Propertius witlj the poverties 
of the Elegiae in Maecenatrm. 

The chief Epicedia are: Catullus loi; Verg. Eel. 5. 
20-44; Hor. Carrr.. i. 24; Propert. 3. 7; 

iS; 4. It ; Ov. Am. 3. 9; Pont, i, 9; Consol, ad Liviam 
and Elegiae in Xfaeeentjtem (authors unknown); Mart. 5. 
37 : 6- 85 : Star. SUv. 2. i : 6 ; 3. 3 ; 5. i ; 3 ; and 5 ; Auson. 
Epired. in palrrni; Parentalia. 

Senrte Epicedia ccmi-p.trrKiically concern animals: 
Caiull. 3; Ov. Am. 2. 6; Star. 2.4and 5. Marti.ilrcp- 
re*:tnt.s the pointed fonn where th.c dead animal is less the 
central theme than an occ-tsior. for a rhetorical subtlety. 

C). De . . . oJ /ivt'-T-n degae eermi.ru^ f.— 

. . .V f’iiK ‘I)t;U eTicedn h'ir.i' (Kit . dif!;/. x-rr.i, 

r. V. ::--,-', rJ. o! Sns. (iSySS. 7ib-r7; V. Cmd-jt 
in /’H'.J.v.jK. OslUtser, fl'uJe lur U po.’:ie /•---rfaire 

/rt t'sf.-n/fi'.—.f (teas). 2'’.7“-S;G. Ketxyrer;. Te-CmUtee t.—i 
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EPICHARMUS (5th c. ij.c.), Sicilian writer of comedy, 
bom at Syracuse (Theoc. Epigr. 18), according to Arist. 
Poet. I448’33 at Hyblacan Rlcgnra, or in Cos (Diog. 
Lacrt. 8. 3). Contemporary of Hicron, king of Syracuse 
(478-467 n.c.; Mam. Par. v. 71; Clem. Al. Strom, i. 
353 P-). whoni Epicharmus mentions (fr. 98) as having 
stopped Anaxilaus of Rhegium from destroying Locri in 
476 B.C. He lived to the age of 90 (Diog. Laert. 8. 78) or 
97 (Lucian Macr. 25) and may be dated roughly 530-.}40 
B.C. Said by Suidas to have started, with Phormis, 
Syracusan comedy, and by Aristotle {Poet. I449*'5) to 
have introduced ‘plot’ (fxvOog) into his plays. Wrote 
some 35 to 52 comedies. 35 titles survive. Of these 18 
are mythological ; some about Heracles, and many from 
the Homeric saga, c.g. 'OSvcscscvs aurd/toAos (Odysseus, 
sent as a spy to Troy, hesitates to go, and wonders what 
excuse he can make to the Greeks (fr. ^t))),KvK\m^, Tpweg, 
Eeipijveg. Many plays seem to burlesque the gods : e.g. 
the TpiandSes (? referring to the month-end feast of 
Hecate), ydpos (fr. 54, Poseidon as fishmonger), 

Bovaaptg (fr. zi, the greed of Heracles). Some arc 
controversial in ty'pc : c.g. Aoyog teal Aoylva (? ‘Male and 
Female Reason’, whatever tliat may mean), Fd koI 
QdXaaaa (‘docs Earth or Sea give greater blessings to 
men?’), ’JSXttIs t) UXoDrog. Some suggest Middle 
Comedy subjects; e.g. 'AypaitTrU'og (= “AypotKos, The 
Countiyman) ; and even New Comedy is foreshadowed 
by such ‘stock’ characters os, c.g., the parasite. The 
Ocapol depicts an embassy sightseeing at Delphi (fr. 79). 
The nipaa.1 may be a parody of Aeschylus. The Xvrpat, 
perhaps depicts a potter’s dream of wealth. 

Epicharmus’ plays seem to have been farces rather than 
comedies proper. There was apparently no clioru.s, for the 
plural titles (Qcapot, Xopexrrai, etc.) refer to actors. No 
lyric fragments ore found, though some arc in anapaestic 
metre and stage music is mentioned (frs. 127 and 2x0). 
Though farcical, the plays arc written in literary (not 
vulgar) Doric and must have made their nppc.al to a 
cultured audience. They contain much philosophizing 
(c.g. frs. 170-3) and some parodies of Homeric style (fr. 
99). Introduced into .Athens probably for reading rather 
than performance, tlicy doubtless influenced Attic 
comedy; cf. Archippus’ 'HpaKXijg yapwv, from Epi- 
charmus’ 'Hprjg ydpos, and .Aristophanes, according to 
tlic Scholiast, imitates Epichannus atPax 185 (E. fr. 125) 
and again (probably) in his Tclmcsses (Ar. fr. 530, cf, E. 
fr. 149). Among the well-known fragments may be cited 
fr. 246 aura tpvaig dvDpd>—wv do/tol trt^vcra/iA'ot (cf. 
Petron. Satyr. 42 'heu, heu, utres inflati amhukimus’), 
and fr. 249 voug oprj nal vovg aicovci' rdXXa Korpa nal 
TvtfiXd. Tradition makes him a pupil of Pythagoras. 
The younger Dionj-sius of Syraaise wrote a book on him 
(Suidas, s.v. ’Dionysius’) and tlic sccond-ccntury-B.c. 

. ; . .. J,js.^^.orksintcnvolumc.'! 

'i' i" aides plap, Epicharmus 

is credited by Diog. Lacrt. (8. 78) with physical, medical, 
and cUiical treatises. 

Keibel. CGF i. S.S ft.; A. O. F. Ijotcnr, lA^en urJ Schriftm drs 
A. \V. I'iciard-CamkriJec, Dithyramb, 
-41s; A. Olivieri, Eramneml di'la 
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EPICRATES, Middle Comedy poet, of .Ambracla. In 
fr. II (before 347 n.c.) Epicrates cleverly dcicrfircs 
scientific rcse.irch in botany by Plato and his disciples. 
FCG ii. 365 H-; C.'iFii. 28; g. 


EPICTETUS Ct) (fl. 5:0-5^ nc-). potter and v-ate- 
pair.tcr in .Athens, known from one p-filter’s and thirty 
painter’s signatures, eJiiefly on red-figut* rup' with 
dainty competitions. One vate siirro'd by Epictctui i» 
attributed to she Clttphratiee painter, s su-rcettor of 
EutltytmiJej (q.v.) .ind 3 fortrunr.er of the itrong ttjle, 
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who painted from 510 to 480; he should perhaps be 
known as Epictetus 11 . 

Beazley, A.V. 24; Der Kleophrades Maler (1933): W. Kraiker, 
yOAI 1929, 141; G. M. A. Richter, AJArch. 1936, too. 

T. B. L. W. 

EPICTETUS (2), (c. A.D. 55 to c. 135), of Hierapolis 
(Phrygia), Stoic philosopher. He grew up as a slave of 
Epaphroditus, a freedman, who held the important office 
a libellis under Nero and again under Domitian. His 
master allowed him to attend the lectures of Musonius 
Rufiis and later set him free. He then began to teach 
philosophy in Rome. When in 89 Domitian banished the 
philosophers from Rome, he went to Nicopolis (Epirus), 
where he continued teaching to the end of his life. He 
acquired a large audience and many distinguished fol- 
lowers, among them Flavius Arrianus {see arrian; cos. 
c. A.D. 130), who collected his lectures (Biarpipal), prob- 
ably in eight books, four of which have come down to us, 
and later published a summary of his philosophy in the 
famous Manual {iyxeipiSiov). Through these posthu- 
mous publications he had great influence on the Emperor 
M. Aurelius. 

Though Epictetus considered logic useful because it 
prevents us from being deceived by faulty arguments 
(Arrian i. 17), he was but little interested in the purely 
theoretical side of philosophy, except theology. He 
taught that the universe is the work of God, and that 
Divine Providence manifests itself in its unity and order. 

Contrary to the early Stoics he did not teach for the 
few and for the self-reliant, but for the many and the 
humble. He used to say that only he who had become 
aware of his weakness and his misery could proflt from 
the teaching of the philosophers. He taught the common 
brotherhood of man. Wrongdoers, he thought, should 
not be punished as criminals, but pitied, because they 
are more unhappy than their victims. 

Like the early Stoics he wanted to make man free and 
independent of the vicissitudes of fortune. We must not, 
he said, let our happiness depend on things which are 
not in our power. The only thing which is always in 
one’s power is one’s own self and one’s will. This we must 
keep unblemished. We must be indifferent to death, ' 
pain, and illness, and even the loss of our dearest relatives 
must not touch us. For all this not only belongs to the 
external world, but also happens through Divine Provi- 
dence, which is always good. 

Epicteti Dissertaliones ah Arriano digestae ed. H. Schenkl’ (1916); 
A. Bonhoffer, Epihtet and die Stoa (1890); Die Ethik des Stoikers 
Epiktet (1894); Th. Colardeau, Etude sur Epictite (1903); D. S. 
Sharp, Epictetus and the Netv Testament (1914); PW vi. 126. 

K. von F. 

EPICURUS (’EmVou/Doy), 17th Gamelion 342/1— 
271/70 B.c. (Apollod. ap. Diog. Laert, 10. 14 f.), famous 
Athenian philosopher. He was the son of the Athenian ^ 
Neocles of the deme Gargettus and his wife Charae- 
strata. He belonged to a family of ancient nobility, the 
Philaedae (Metrod. ap. D.L. 10. i). His own parents, 
however, are not likely to have been well-to-do, since 
they went out with many other colonists to Samos in 
352/1 to make their fortune. There Neocles taught as a 
schoolmaster (Sotion and others ap. D.L. 10. i ; 4). E. 
was probably bom in Samos. He went back to Athens in 
his eighteenth year (D.L. 10. 1) to pass the examination 
required of an cphebus (SoKipaala), He used to say him- 
self that he began to show philosophical interest at the age 
of fourteen (D.L. 10. 2). His first philosophical lessons 
he had with the Platonic Pamphilus, while still at Samos 
(Ariston ap._ D.L. 1 o. 14). On his departure from Athens 
he joined his family again in Colophon, where they had 
gone after quitting Samos owing to the political situation 
(D.L. io._ i). In Teos, not far from Colophon, he prob- 
ably studied under the Democritean philosopher Nausi- 
phanes (Ariston and Apollod. ap. D.L. 10. 13-14), of 
whom he used to spe^ very contemptuously in later 


years (D.L. 10. 8; Sext. Emp. Math. i. 3). E. may have 
been introduced by him to Democritus’ philosophy (cf.’ 
Ariston ap. D.L. 10. 14). In 311/10 he opened a school of 
his own at Mytilene, and later one at Lampsacus. He 
soon was joined by devoted pupils, and after five years, in 
306, he went to Atliens to compete with the great philo- 
sophical schools. There he bought a house and the 
famous garden (Kijnos) as the domicile of his school, to 
which it gave its name. He was the first philosopher to 
admit female members to an organized school. He lived 
in Athens, except for a few journeys, for more than 
thirty-six years, leading a simple, remote, and hidden life 
with his pupils. In his will he left the garden and the 
school to Hermarchus of Mytilene (ap. D.L. 10. 17). 

2. In his community (Otaaos) the founder himself 
enjoyed a kind of worship even during his life. His 
birthday was a celebrated feast. This and similar customs 
he ordered in his will to be observed after his death 
(Epic. ap. D.L. 10. 18). The life he lived with his friends 
in the community was simple, contrary to the gossip of 
enemies of the sect (cf. D.L. 10. 4 f. ; ii f.). 

3. Writings. As the number of E.’s works Diogenes 
Laertius (10. 26) mentions the immense figure of three 
hundred rolls. All the main works are lost. The greatest 
loss is his writing On nature (Jlepl tjsvaems) in thirty- 
seven books (D.L. 10. 27), of which we have only a few 
fragments in ancient writers and on papyrus. A most 
valuable source is the tenth book of Diogenes Laertius, 
which gives a Vita, the preserved works 1-4, and good 
doxographic material. 

4. The preserved works are : 

(1) The letter to Herodotus (like the recipients of 2 
and 3 a pupil of E.), the only comprehensive review of 
E.’s natural philosophy which has been preserved. Its 
style is crabbed and difficult. 

(2) The letter to Pythocles, probably only an abridge- 
ment of a work of E., giving an account of his meteoro- 
logy. 

(3) The letter to Menoeceus, the shortest and clearest 
of the three. Its subject is the ethical theory. 

(4) Kvpiai 8d|oi {Principal Doctrines), a kind of 
breviary which could be learnt by heart. It contains 
forty e^’cal aphorisms. 

(5) Sententiae Vaticanae, a collection of eighty almost 
entirely ethical aphorisms, discovered in 1888 in a 
Vatican MS. by C. Wotke. 

5. Doctrines. E. defines philosophy as the attempt 
to gain happiness by means of discussion and reasoning 
(Sext. Emp. Math. xi. 169). He divides it into three 
parts. Ethics, Physics, and the axiomatic part,_ called 
Canonice {kovovikov), usually taken together with the 
Physics (D.L. 10. 30). 

(1) Canonice. E. regards sense-perception {atoBrjcns) 
which is common to mankind as the one and only basis 
of knowledge (Sext. Math. 8. 9; cf. D.L. 10. 31). Fallacy 
may arise when we begin to reason, or to form opinions 
or judgements (Sofa, uTrdAij^ty) out of the material with 
which the senses have been furnished. The only proof 
we can find lies again in perception. If there are sensa- 
tions proving or, at least, not disproving them, opinions 
are right, otherwise wrong (D.L. 10. 31 f., etc.). 

(2) Physics. For the needs of his new theory E. was 
brought back to the teaching of Democritus and the old 
atomism. Like Democritus he holds, that sensation is 
due to ‘effluences’ leaving material things and entering 
our senses by means of the sense-organs. He assumes 
that things continuously throw off from their surfaces 
small ‘images’ or ‘idols’ (etSaiAa, imagines) oi unsur- 
passable fineness of texture, shaped like the solid bodies 
and flying with so incredible a speed that they cannot be 
seen moving. In this way our senses come, so to spei^, 
in direct touch with the objects (Epicur. Ep. x. 

Lucr. 4. 270 f.). Tliis seemed to confirm the teaching of 
his Canonice. 
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Tlic cfilucncc of 'idols’ is due, according to Democritus 
and E., to the motion of the atoms which constitute 
evcr>’ concrete object. With Democritus E. believes that 
only the existence of two things can be finally proved: 
the atoms and the void. TJie atoms have to be accepted, 
because in all destruction tliere must be a last imperish- 
able clement. The void is necessary as the place through 
which bodies move {Ep, i. 39 f.). E., however, differs 
considerably from his predecessor by granting a kind of 
arbitrary character to the movement of the atoms which 
causes them to swerve from their original straight move- 
ment (jtapcyKXivciv, dedmarc\ Lucr. 2. 216 f.). This 
accounts for the first and all further collisions of atoms, 
and avoids the blind necessity of Democritus’ mechanism. 

Everything is due to the atoms and their movement: 
this perishable world as well as the infinite number of 
otlier worlds, including men and gods. At death the 
atoms of the soul arc dispersed and sensation ceases 
immediately (Ep. i. 63 f.; Lucr. 3. 328!.; Usener p. 
378 f.). The gods arc anthropomorphic and made out 
of the finest ntoms. In the distances between the worids 
(intermundia) they live a blessed and perfect life, free from 
any concern %vith tliis or any other world (Lucr. 3. i8fr.; 
5. 146 f.; 1167 ff., etc.). 

(3) Ethics. By his Physics E. wants to free mankind 
from the fear of death, of the gods, of the great meta- 
physical and physical powers which seem to surround 
him. He wants to remove every disturbance from with- 
out. So he advises man not to take part in public life 
(D.L. 10. 119), to avoid marriage and begetting of children 
(Clem. Al. Strom. 2. 23), to withdraw from the world 
and to live hidden (AdfJc ^imaas: Plut. Dc lot. viv. 1128). 
As the natural human aim and the highest good E. 
recognizes ‘pleasure’ (ijSonJ: Ep. 3. 128 f.), led again by 
the evidence of our desires and feelings. But he firmly 
declines to identify this with the ‘pleasure of the pro- 
fligates’ {Ep, 3. 131). Pleasure, as he understands it, is 
mainly negative, meaning freedom from pain and trouble, 
imperturbability {drapa^id), and an independent and 
pc.accful state of body and mind {Ep. 3). 

6. InEpicunts’ time man had lost the old bonds of State 
and religion. His philosophy is a gospel intended to free 
humanity from old traditions and fears, and to give 
it a new belief instead. Tiiis was the gospel of the inde- 
pendent and untroubled hum-an soul which has with- 
drawn from public life and found a new and reliable basis 
in the joy of its simple and pure existence. 

BiDUOdiArnY 

H. Uiencr, Epiairra {1R87; slandnrd work, conlninina the pre- 
served wtitintrs 1-4 (sec para. 4, supra) and the frajfmentJ, except 
llic pnpyr. frs. of lllpl ^I’orojf). 

Enmo.ts. Tjiansl., and Comm.: E. Biarionc (lois; text, lel. frx., 
end Holes): I’, von der Muchll (1931; text); C. liailcy (1936: text, 
EorI. trans., lel. frs.. comm.); Uudi (Lucr. vol. i); Locb (Dior. 
I.acrt. 10); for frs. of flrpl sec list in Bailey p. 391 f.. add esp. 
A. VoRlisno. Epiofn' rt Epinrrrnnun impta i (Berlin, 1938). 

hfoprn:.’ Lrrrn.trvnr (selection): E. Zeller, Sunct, Epinirtam, and 
Sceptict, Enel. Tnnil.; J. NS’oltjer, JLwjiti philosophic esirs fontitus 
co-ipatata (1K77); C. Giusssni, Stud! Luettiiani (l.ucr. vnl, i, 
W, Crf r.crt, A'p.’o/rr «. .Afei/ife-roj (1^6); Linde, Dt Epitsiri 
rocchutt eh optiroa .-ilthide eUerii (Thesis. Breslau. 1896): F. 
Mrrbach, pt Epieusi cenordee (1909): B. D. Hicks. Steie and fp!~ 
tureen (1910I: l.'l'envea-l’rsechteT, Orundrd' (lO-s; C. Ballej". 
The Grttk end K. (iQSS): C. Jenierj. Ein nmrr Brief h.’ 

(.M'h. Gev. Gav.ineen. 1913 ): 1 1 - )VidiTi5nn. BeitrJ;e :ur Syssiex E.’ 
(193 s): E. BiKncne, l.'Aristoteie prrJjta t 1.3 /arr-.ss. filot. di E. 
(193&, tres-es for the f:rst time the connrjifon ssith the work* of the 
etiiif Aristotle; important thoyjh often Im fsnciful): W. Schmid, 
E.’ ktitsk drr fioten. Eirnentm’rhre (test); B. Farrinrton, S.ifnte 
and EoStits in thr Ancifni H’etlJ (1919), t la IT.; PtE si. ij;. 

K. O. B. 

EPIDAMNUS, a joint colony of Corci-ra and Corinth, 
fmindctl r. 635 it.c. tvo exploit the Illyrian trade up the 
Gcnujaii va'.lcv. ' 11:13 trade at fust cor.stituted as a 
monoprily for ?1:C I'cttcfu of the ruling oligarchy, which 
further itrengthmed its ascendancy by restricting 
indintriri pursuits to public tlavcf. By 435 the commons 


had nevertheless gained control and expelled the oli- 
garchs; when put under siege by the latter, they invoked 
the aid of Cortyra, and when this was refused they 
applied to Corinth. The Corinthians reinforced the 
democracy with new settlers, but shortly after tlie city' 
was recaptured by the Corcyrac.-ms. This scramble of 
Corinthians and Corcyracans for Epidamnus was a 
contributory cause of the Peloponnesian War. For the 
later history of Epidamnus, sec dyrriiachiu.m. 

Tliuc. I. 34-9. M. C. 

EPEDAURUS, one of the small States of the Argolic 
Acte, on a peninsula of the Saronic Gulf. It was 
oripnally Ionic, but dorized from Argos (P.aus. 2. 26. i); 
unlike Argos, it used a ‘Western’ alphabet. It owed 
religious dues to Argos (Thuc. 5. 53), but was politically 
independent, and at one time controlled Acgina (Hdt. 
S_. 82). Its fame lay in the sanctuary of Asclcpius, 
situated in an inland valley. Entered by a propylacum, 
the sanctuary contained a temple of Asclcpius (early 4th 
c,), other small temples, porticoes, bath.s, a gymnasium 
and palaestra, inns and priests’ houses. Tlie chief extant 
buildings are the tholos, a round building of the mid- 
fourth century by Polyclitus the younger, with beautiful 
Corinthian columns, and one of the most perfect of 
Greek theatres, wluch well preserves its fourth-century 
plan. The building accounts of temple and tholos arc 
preserved. Though there arc earlier dedications, the 
buildings and the chief fame of Asclcpius belong to the 
fourth and later centuries. The cult, originally perhaps 
Thessalian, was transferred from Epidaurus to other 
towns, notably to Atlicns and Rome (Pans. 2. 26. 8). 
The inscriptions recording cures, wrought by sleeping 
in a dormitory attached to the temple and following the 
prescriptions of the priests, arc important for the history 
of ancient medicine. 

P. Kavvadias, T 6 i<porToO’/t( 3 >{kt}rrfouci’'EtriS(iuBiti(iooo);Fauil!(t 
d'JipiJaure (vol. i only, Athens, 1893); ’Apx- 'Eo.'tntS, tts B". A. 
Dcirasse, Epidaure (1895; architectural restorations); K. Jlcnog, 
Die Wunderheilur.ptn von Epidauroi (1931). T. J. D. 

EPIDOSIS, see EN'DOWMrNTS. 

EPIGENES (i) of Sicj'on is said (Suidas s-xw. Ocerrts 
and OeSev a-pd? rov /itoivoov) to have been the 'first 
tragic poet’, and may have composed ‘tragic choruses’ 
of the ty^pc which Herodotus (5. 67) speaks of as produced 
at Sicyon in the sixth century n.c., having reference to 
the sufferings of heroes, but transferred by tlie tyrant 
Clcisthencs to the worship of Dionysus. A. W. P.-C. 

EPIGENES (2), Middle Comedy poet, dated before 
376 n.c. by his reference to Hccatomnus, king of Caria. 

FCG iii. 537 it.; CAF ii. 416 fT. 

EPIGONI(’£ ’mVovoi), sons of the Seven against Thebes 
{sec ADRASTU-;). They were ; Alcmacon and Amphilochus, 
sons of Ampharaus; Acgialcus, of Adrastus; Diomedes, 
of Tydeus; Promnehus, of Parthenopaeus; Sthcnclus, of 
C.apnncus; Thersander, of Polyniccs; Eury.ilus, of 
Mccistcus. (.Apollodorus, 3. 82 ; a different list, Hyginus, 
Fab. 71.) H.J.K. 

EPIGRAM 

I. 'Phi; Epigram: Grixk, Graeco-Rqm.a.s*, Arm B'i'z.a.v- 

TINT- 

Epigram, fTriypip/ta, means ’intcription’ and in 
practice a metrical inscription. Througbo'.it r.ooo ye-irs 
of development the poetic epigram never svholly lost its 
0rigin.1l meaning. There arc four stiges in its history. 

(l) Archsic, Tlie first vcrse-cpigrarns appear about the 
scixnth cenutry n.c. on votive ofTcrinip:, tomlsstones, and 
occaitonally signposts (Plato, lUpparch. aiSd). 'Hsey 
arc ustially in one or more htjcametcr linn or elrsiac 
couplets, sometitnea even in iamlues- Hieir style, 
cariciaed with Homeric decoration?, i» ae omstc sa h 
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compatible with their function. Throughout this period 
an epigram is essentially a graceful mnemonic. Thus a 
tombstone-verse contains the name, city, family, and 
age of the dead, and usually the manner of his death. 
Phrases of regret are not often added, though impersonal 
reflections sometimes are. This restraint and purpose 
made the epigram into an artistic form. Along with the 
elegiac couplet, the epigram was developed by the 
lonians: from about 550 B.c. the Attic inscriptions 
become more and more graceful, and more and more 
Ionic. The first great poet to write inscriptions was 
Simonides, whose few authentic epigrams show a grave 
intensity of emotion which is actually increased by their 
brevity and impersonality. Throughout the fifth and 
fourth centuries, Greek verse-inscriptions show an 
increasing delicacy and pathos which is largely due to his 
example; other poetic influences, such as that of tragedy, 
further purified their style. 

(2) Hellenistic. The Hellenistic age loved trifles, and 
it loved to change and expand the scope of literary forms. 
Therefore it made several fundamental changes in the 
meaning of the epigram — (i) by cultivating purely arti- 
ficial epitaphs and votive inscriptions, called epideictic, 
‘for display’, because they could not be carved on a real 
tomb or tablet, e.g. poems on long-dead historical 
personages, famous works of art, small perishable offer- 
ings, dead animals ; (ii) by infusing the subjective emotion 
of the elegy and drinking-song into the brief memorable 
form of the poetic inscription. In this period two 
different schools have been postulated. The ‘Pelopon- 
nesian’ school wrote chiefly in Doric, often about country 
life and scenery: it was quiet, objective, straightforward. 
To it belonged the pastoral painter Anyte, Nossis servant 
of Aphrodite, Parses of Thebes, and the great Leonidas 
of Tarentum. The ‘Ionian’ school, centred in Samos and 
Alexandria, was more social and sophisticated ; it wrote 
of love and wine, literature and art, in a far more complex 
style and vocabulary. Its leader was Asclepiades, with 
his friends Hedylus and Posidippus ; he was followed by 
Callimachus and Dioscorides. Invective epigrams began 
in the third century B.c. with Alcaeus of Messene. 'The 
definition of epigram, thus enlarged, was made to include 
short poems by great poets of the past; the works of 
Archilochus, Sappho, Anacreon, and others were combed 
for ‘epigrams’, and forged epigrams were attributed to 
Aeschylus, Plato, and other notabilities. The metre of 
the epigram in this period was almost exclusively the 
elegiac couplet. 

(3) Graeco-Roman. In ig6 b.c. Alcaeus of Messene 
had extolled T. Flamininus, the ‘liberator’ of Greece. 
The Greek world now began to address, influence, and 
even praise Rome. Here, without sketching the history 
of epigram at Rome (for which see latin epigram below), 
it is appropriate to remark on some examples of Greek 
influence or departures from it. Ennius’ fine epitaph on 
himself (the first extant Latin elegiac poem) is essentially 
Hellenistic in spirit, for it could not be carved on any 
tomb; but it is charged with a new Roman pride and 
solidity. Q. Lutatius Catulus, who was consul in 102 
and knew the Greek epigrammatist Antipater of Sidon, 
joined two friends in writing rudimentary love-epigrams 
in the Alexandrian manner. By the time of Catullus and 
Calvus all forms of the Greek epigram were being success- 
fully imitated in Rome — notably the invective epigram, 
which always suited Roman taste. Varro’s picture-book 
Imagines had a descriptive epigram under each portrait. 
The fashion grew, until we hear of epigrams by almost 
everyone who pretended to culture (Cicero, Caesar, 
Augustus, Maecenas, Tiberius), anonymous collections 
by groups of friends (the Pn'apea), and venomous pas- 
quinades against unpopular emperors. For humorous 
and spiteful epigrams the Romans used hendecasyllables 
and scazons as well as elegiacs. Meanwhile, Meleager 
(c. go B.c.) had given the Greek epigram a great impetus 


by publishing his Garland of the greatest Greek literary 
epigrams ; and in a.d. 40 Philippus compiled another to 
supplement it. Greek writers at this time tended to 
concentrate on complimentary and epideictic epigrams 
(Crinagoras, Antipater of Thessalonica, Antiphilus, and 
Erucius) ; but there was more real life in the convivid and 
amorous poetry of Philodemus and Argentarius. The 
genius of the Romans for satire appears in their preference 
for derisDiy epigrams; fools, knaves, and misfits are the 
targets of Roman epigrammatists in both languages. 
Nero patronized Martial’s predecessor Lucillius (not the 
great satirist, Lucilius), whose Greek epigrams, all 
satirical and usually very funny, were closely imitated 
by the much less graceful Nicarchus. Martial’s poems, 
more than half of them satirical in intention and pre-emi- 
nently perfecting the trick, comparatively rare in Greek, 
by which the epigram leads up to a surprise, were never 
improved upon by his Roman successors; and we find 
that the epigrams of Hadrian (‘animula uagiila blandula’) 
and of Ausonius revert to a more Greek type. In Greek 
the strange gloomy figure of Palladas, a lonely disillu- 
sioned pagan (c. a.d. 400), closes this period, and marks 
the end of original poetry. 

(4) Byzantine. The revival of Greek literature which 
began in the fifth century produced a number of Byzan- 
tine epigrammatists. Agathias made a large collection 
of epigrams called the Circle, including many contem- 
porary poems, paraphrases of themes, and patterns in- 
vented by classical writers: their language and metre 
are correct, but to know their models is to despise them. 
He inserted numerous poems by himself and liis friend 
Paulus Silentiarius. Agathias’ collection, enlarged yet 
further by Constantine Cephalas in the tenth century, 
became our present Anthology (q.v.). 

11. The Latin Epigram 

There is a difficulty in demarcating epigram from elegy 
(q.v.) most felt in their earlier stages. 'Their histories are 
intertwined and complementary, for elegy, though its 
origin lies in the sung lament, retains much in common 
with sepulchral epigram. But the widening content of 
epigram also widened the gap between them. Latin 
poets could note among Greek epigrammatists the ex- 
tension of the form from a commemorative inscription on 
tomb, shrine, or work of art to lines on life or death, on 
ethical themes, on love or any striking event capable of 
giving the impulse towards terse summary or incisive 
mockery. It is significant that the liberation of a slave 
in Petronius’ Satyricon, 55, is said to demand an ‘in- 
scriptio’ or epigrammatic record, whereupon Trimalchio 
composes a few halting lines. Such occasional poetry 
may be as varied as human experience, so that in Martial, 
for instance, we find epigrams which could not be called 
elegies. The occasional epigram becomes an exercise- 
ground for wit and satire, different from the emotional 
tone of elegy; and the severance is emphasized by the 
choice, for the short poem, of various metres — hendeca- 
syllabic, scazon, even hexameter (as Martial claims, 6. 
65), besides the elegiac couplet. Martial indeed (12. g 4 ) 
contrasts epigram as a separate literary genre with epos, 
tragedy, lyric, saturae, and elegi-, while Pliny(£'p. 4. 9 ) 

says Ins own hendecasyllabics may be equated indif- 
ferently with epigrammata, idyllia, eclogae, or poematia. 

In studying Latin epigrams there are two further 
difficulties — the difficulty of dating many Greek epi- 
grammatists preserved in the Anthology, so as to deter- 
mine possible influence, and the difficulty caused by the 
disappearance of many collections of epigrams by Lann 
authors. What time has left offers only a meagre view 
of epigram-writing at Rome. Thus, we cannot estimate 
the literary worth of three authors, Marsus, Pedo, and 
Gaetulicus, acknowledged by Martial as his models 
besides Catullus, whose epigrammatic power we for- 
tunately can judge. 
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The ancient tradition of the epitaph is exemplified in 
the tliree extant pieces by Ennius, and in one by Pom- 
pilius, while to Papinius belongs the satiric banter of 
two lovers (’Ridiculum cst . . From Varro’s He- 
idomadcs six pieces survive, mostly memorial verses of 
which the best knouTi are on (? or by) Naevius, Plautus, 
and Pacuvius. Two love-poems by Valerius Aedituus 
have come down; unhappily, but for a line, the Amorct 
of Cornelius Gallus arc lost (for love-elegies see elegiac 
roETity, LATIN). We have remains, disappointingly insig- 
nificant, of compositions by Lutatius Catulus and his 
circle, and by the neoteric poets, Bibnculus, Cabots, 
Cinna, Ticidas, and others. Julius Caesar’s lines on 
Terence represent literary compliment and contrast with 
the anonymous couplet reproaching Sallust for the theft 
of archaic words from Cato. Scraps have sunoved by 
Cicero, Ovid, and Manilius; more has been left of the 
Cain lepton and Priapea (qq.v.). 

Under the Empire, Asinius Gallus is one of those who 
continued the satiric epigram (the ex-boxer turned 
protessor), Nero’s reign yields the collections ascribed 
to Petronius and Seneca (see J, Wight Duff, Lit. Hist. 
Rome, Silver Age, igss, 246-7): Lucan has a distich 
of moral advice. From the Flavian ago comes the 
memorial couplet written by Verginius Rufus for his 
tomb as his claim to have saved the imperial power ‘non 
sibi sed patriae’, and we know tliat Pliny was liimsclf the 
author and the begetter in others of epigrams; but the 
pre-eminent figure of the day in this line, .and the greatest 
name in the history of epigram, was his friend Martial 
(q.v.). Gellius (19. 9) heard a concert of ‘charmingly 
sweet fAcycia by recent poets’; and in the numerous 
cpigrammata of Ausonius, mainly elegiac, we meet a wide 
variety of subjects where both Martial and Greek 
originals ore models. Claudian’s shorter poems include 
several in epigrammatic style — sepulchral, satiric, com- 
plimcntarj', descriptive. Roman sepulchral epigrams arc 
usually miniature elegies, modelled on August.an poets, 
but very seldom distinguished by originality. The 
luxurious Vnnd.1l State in Africa produced (c. 530) a 
brief crop of epigrammatists and anthologies like the 
Code.v Salmasianus: mctric.illy lax and ncsthctic.illy dis- 
gusting, they make us regret Martial. The persistence of 
epigram-writing during the Middle Ages and the Re- 
naissance was largely due to the continued influence of 
Martial. 

It is almost impossible to find a general definition 
which will sum up the history of the Greek and Latin 
epigram, and cover all known epigrams, literary and 
inscriptional ; but certain fundamental characteristics arc 
clear throughout. It is a short direct poem, usually in 
elegiacs, sometimes in hcndccasyllablcs, rarely in hexa- 
meters ; it expresses one single thought which is ratlier 
more intellectual and nnalytic.1l than lyrical and p.ission- 
ntc; the thought is usu.illy voiced ns a comment on a new 
and symbolic situ.ition — the death of a friend, the break- 
ing of a lover’s vow, the dedication of an offering, the 
sudden rc.ilization of some incongruity or some bc.iuty. 
The modern epigram bears the stamp of Martial and 
Catullus, and has become a brief, "pointed, witty remark, 
instc.id of the vaguer but richer fonn which die Greeks 
filled with .such raatiifold and delicate emotion. 

Rir.t.ioCT.ArHY 

I. TKe Otffh. ftr evd 

Tr.xTi. G. Craf.-.i rx tii.'-'&ai terirela 

ffii/.Vr fe.’.Vfjdf (if'jJl: T.. IfelTrr.sr.O. .SjI.V.fr rTi- 

\v, JSV.V.'t /re-i V.f CVrrt Anih. 

\V. I', ilxxh, J. Grtl^lrrt, 
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G'/'.fsd, W.-'rei. I- .\. cjfee’f. P;xii H. 
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zum gricch. Epigramrac’, Nmejahrb. 1917; R. Rcitienatein, 'Epi- 
gramm’, in PW vi. 71. And see A^•TIIOLOGY. 

Special Studies, (o) Archair period'. H. GutscJier, Die otlisehen 
Grahsehriflen (1890); U. v. Wilsmowitz, Sappho und Simonidet 

period: R. Reitzenstein, Epieramm ur.d Skolion 
(1893); U. V. WilBmowitz-Moellendorg, lleUerastische Dichtur.g i. ii. 
3 (1024); Herter in Bursfan 1937. 

(f) Graeeo-Romaa period: C. Cichoiiua, Romische Sludien (igiz) 
1‘iii, 293-375: R. Kcydell in Bursian, vol. ccxxx (1931), p. 141 : X. 
Guglielmino, Epigrammate satiriche nelV xi libro delV Antologia; 
F. Brecht, Philol. Suftpl. xxii, 1930 (humorous epigrams). 

(d) Byzantine period: B. Stumpo, Vepigramme a Cottantinopali 
net tecolo vi (1926). 

And tee individual epigrammatists. 

II. The Epigram: Latin. 

Texts. For surviving epigrams by many Latin poets or of un- 
known authorship sec Baehrens, FPR and Morel, FPL; Anthol. Lat. 
Buechctcr-Ricsc, Cod. Salmas., etc. i. t and 2; Carmina Epigraphiea, 
ii. I and 2; 3 (supplem. _E. Lommatzsch, 1926); Priapea and Cata- 
leplon, Baehrens, PLM ii. 158-77; Vollmcr, Append. Verg. (1927), 
126-42. Petronius’ poems: Baehrens, ALA/ is-. 87-101; Loeb ed. 
of Satyricon, 1913. Seneca’s poems: Baehrens, PLM iv. 55-87. 

Consult ‘Epigramm’ (Rcitzcnstein) in PIV vi. 71-tii; C. 
Cichorius, RSm. Stud. (1922), ys-? 7 s; E. Gallcticr, Etude sur la 
poisiefuniroire romaine (1922); E. Lissberger, Das Forilehen d. rSm. 
Etegiker in d. Carmina Epigraptdea (1934): K. Prinz, Martial u. 
das griech. Epigramm (1911); O. Autore, Marziale e Vepigramma 
greco (1937). G. H. and J. W. D. 

EPIGRAPHY, GREEK,* is the study of inscriptions 
written on durable material, such ns stone or mct.il, in 
Greek letters and expressed in the Greek languages. 
Coin-legends arc regarded as falling witliin the province 
of the numismatist, painted mummy-labels and ink- 
written texts on ostraca (fragments of coarse pottery), 
specially numerous in and characteristic of Egj-pt, arc 
claimed by the papyrologist, and painted inscriptions 
forming part of the original decoration of vases (97) are 
assigned primarily to ceramics, though texts subse- 
quently incised on pottery and the stamps on Rhodian 
and other amphorae arc usually deemed cpigraphical 
materials. The study covers an area coc.xtcnsivc with the 
lands inhabited or visited by Greeks who left behind 
written memorials, and a period of well over a millen- 
nium, from tlic appearance of the earliest extant cx.imples 
of Greek writing down to tlic dose of the fourth century 
or even later, when Greek merges into Byzantine history. 
The materials arc to a large extent scattered in tlic various 
places where ilicy were found, though much has been 
done to collect and protect them in museums in Greece 
(cspcdally tlic Epigraphical and Acropolis Museums at 
Athens and the local collections at Elcusis, Corinth (23), 
Sparta, Oh-mpia (24), Thebes, Delphi (25), etc.), Asia 
Minor, Egj-pt (notably at Alexandria (46) and Cairo (47)), 
and cl.scwhcrc; there arc important collections, c.g. in 
Berlin, Paris (45), the British Museum (44), and the 
Ashmolcan Museum at Oxford. 

2. Epigr3phic.1l studies have a very long history (2, 9, 
10). Herodotus discusses, in the light of archaic dedica- 
tions copied by him at Thebes, the Phoenidan origin of 
the Greek alphabet and its later modification under 
Ionian influence (Hdt. 5. 53-61), and he frequently 
appeals to inscriptions as historical sources, as do also 
Thucydides and mostof tiic Greek historians and orators. 
Philochorus edited a collection of 'jEznyp-j/i/iara ’ArriKa 
early in the third centun- n.a, and about the same time 
Crntcrus publi.shed a Wr}pie>(iarwv erv.nyurA witli his- 
torical co.-nmentary, while a ccntuiv- later Polcmo of 
Ilium received the nickname crri^oKrmrag for his tireless 
attention to the inscribed records. The .study revived 
in tlic fifteenth century with the activity of Ciriaco dc’ 
Pizzicoiii (Cyriac of z\ncona) in copying ancient inscrip- 
tions in the course of his travels, a.id the seventeenth and 
cinhteenth ccnUinM witnr.vscd a dozen attempts to 
collect the avaihiblc material in corpora. The tt'.-Klem 
period opens with tl-.c travels of Pouqueville . Ivcalrc, Ge’d, 
Osann, 1 -ctronne, and othera, .Aug-ust IJ-jecJ-.b.’s acccpta.ntx 

• In tHs stiid' Crsm jn brj-ieti refer tj trr te:rrtp:a.!'rs 
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in 1815, under the auspices of the Berlin Academy, of the 
task of preparing a new and comprehensive corpus on a 
geographical basis (ao), and the issue by J. Franz in 1840 
of the first adequate general work on Greek epigraphy 
(6). Thus were laid the foundations on which scholars 
have built during the past century, aided by the enhanced 
opportunities of travel which followed the liberation of 
Greece, the systematic excavations carried out by Greek 
and foreign archaeologists on many Hellenic sites — the 
Acropolis, Corinth (23), Olympia (24), Delphi (25), Delos 
(21, 29), Gortyn, Priene (35), Miletus, Pergamum (36), 
Magnesia (34), Sardis (37), and others, of which the most 
recent and prolific is the Athenian Agora — and the 
improved technique of decipherment, restoration, and 
publication, in which the ‘squeeze’ and the photograph 
play a valuable part. The most ambitious and fruitful 
enterprise of this period is that of the Berlin Academy, 
which, shortly before the completion of Boeclch’s great 
work, embarked on the publication of a series of corpora, 
united in 1903 tinder the single title of Inscriptioncs 
Graecae (21), which should contain all the Greek inscrip- 
tions of Europe; the Vienna Academy undertook the 
preparation of a corpus, of which only the first-fruits 
have appeared (22), of Asia Minor; and Syrian (40) and 
Egyptian corpora are planned or already begun. 

3. Greek epigraphy comprises two main provinces, 
palaeographies and historical, though there is a certain 
overlap between them in so far as palaeographies criteria 
are used for the determination of the provenance and the 
date of an inscription, and so for its assignment to its 
historical context. 

I. Inscriptions afford by far the earliest extant examples 
of Greek writing, and are thus invaluable for the study 
of the origin and development of the Greek alphabet 
and script (8-12, 16, 17). The persistent tradition 
which spoke of the Phoenicians and their semi-mythical 
King Cadmus as those who taught the Hellenes to write 
is confirmed by the use of the word ^oivuojta (Hdt. 5. 
S8; SIG 38. 37) to denote letters, by the ‘retrograde’ 
direction of the earliest Greek inscriptions, by the Greek 
letter-names, by the identical order of the alphabets of 
Phoenicia (as inferred from the cognate Hebrew) and of 
Greece (as indicated by many early abecedaria, by the 
numerical values given to the letters, and by the un- 
broken tradition of the Greek language), and by the 
striking resemblances between the letter-forms used in 
the most archaic inscriptions of the Greeks and their 
Phoenician coimterparts, as found, e.g., in the inscription 
of Ahiram from Byblus and on the ‘Moabite Stone’. 
The Phoenician alphabet of twenty-two consonants the 
Greeks rapidly and skilfully transformed into an instru- 
ment suited for the representation of their oivn language, 
either discarding or giving new phonetic values to letters 
they did not require, and making further additions, as 
utility or consistency demanded, at the close of the 
alphabet, which, as they first learned it, ended with T. 
In this process of development and adaptarion each 
community or group of communities made its own 
experiments, and thus a large number of local variations 
arose (58), but the resultant alphabets fall into four main 
classes: (i) those of Crete, Thera, and early Melos, in 
which I<t>XS' are lacking, (2) those of Attica and certain 
islands, in which 0X represent the sounds but SEY 
are wanting, (3) the ‘Eastern Group’, including also 
Corinth, Argos, and Sicyon, in which 3 E<t>XY represent 
respectively, and (4) the ‘Western Group’ in 
which -E is not used and <l)XV represent tespec- 
tively. The original ‘retrograde’ direction of the script 
gave place to the ‘boustrophedon’ style, in which the lines 
run alternately from right to left and from left to right, 
and this was succeeded by the exclusive use of the left- 
to-right direction. Greek aesthetic sense, notably that 
of the Athenians, demanded greater simplicitj', sym- 
metry, and imiformity in the letter-forms and insisted 


on their arrangement in straight horizontal lines. In- 
deed, in the sixth CMitury B.c. the ‘stoichedon’ style 
appears, and enjoys, especially at Athens, a long vogue; 
in this there is an exact alinement of letters not only 
horizontal but also vertical (59). Down to the close of 
the fifth century Athens used an alphabet of only twenty- 
one letters, 

ABAAE3;H0IKUMNOnPSTY«l>X, 

in which E denotes e, ct, rj, O denotes o, ov, w, and H 
retains its original value as an aspirate; but in 403 b.c. 
the Milesian alphabet of twenty-four letters was officially 
adopted in its place, and soon all Greece followed the 
Athenian lead and used the alphabet 

ABrAEXH01KAMNSOPPSTY<l>XtD. 

Since that time the Greek alphabet has neither gained 
nor lost a letter, though various influences modified their 
forms, (i) The fourth century witnessed an excessive 
simplification, due perhaps in part to economic motives, 
leading to the frequent representation of A or A by A, 
of H or N by 11, etc. ; but this hampered the reader 
and proved a passing phase, dying out in the third cen- 
tury. (2) Another temporary fashion was the substitution 
of rectilinear for curved forms, partly in the engraver’s 
interest and partly because of ffie archaic appearance of 
some of the resultant forms. (3) Far more lasting and 
potent was the tendency towards elaboration of the script, 
due to a recoil from the old simplicity and a desire to 
display the designer’s ingenuity ; this led to the addition 
of serifs or of ‘apices’ to the letters, the substitution of 
A for A, and the invention of various ornamented forms, 
and flourished in the two centuries before and after 
Christ, but died down c. A.D. 200. (4) Ultimately the 
influence of the cursive style triumphed, and the epi- 
graphical script became a mere copy on stone of the 
forms convenient to papyrus or parchment, with its 
tendency to make the letters taller and narrower, to sub- 
stitute curved for straight lines, and to reduce or eliminate 
the necessity of removing pen from paper. We thus 
reach an alphabet of the type 

ABrAeZH0IKAMN2OnPCTT<J)Xta). 

Numbers were either written out in words or indicated 
by numeral signs. The Greek numeral systems are of 
two classes, in the first of which there are many striking 
local divergences, (i) In the acrophonic system (60), 
illustrated by inscriptions from about 460 to 100 B.C.^and 
used sporadically even later, the initial letters of •nevre, 
Sena, eKarov, etc., stand for the values indicated by those 
words; 1 represents the unit; and there are usually com- 
pound signs for so, 500, 5,000, etc. Thus in Attica 
MXXHWAAAPI = 12186 and TTP>ffiHP(-l-llC = 2 
talents, 5607 drachmas, 2J obols. (2) In the alphabetic 
system, traceable back to the fifth century, widespread 
in the Hellenistic period and completely dominant by 
100 B.C., the letters in their alphabetical order (with the 
retention of F and ? in their original places after e and 
w and the addition of after to) indicate the nine umts, 
nine tens and nine hundreds, so that T 9 H = 398 and 
MBPTTC = 12186. Frequently these alphabetic numer- 
als, which are used for ordinal as well as' for cardinal 
numbers, are distinguished by a superposed horizontal 
line. Inscriptions also furm’sh abundant materials for 
the study of Greek punctuation, ligature, monogram, and 
abbreviation, which consists in the omission either of the 
end or of some part of the interior of a word ; the latrer 
method of contraction is especially frequent in, 
no means confined to, the nomina sacra, e.g. 0(eo)j, 
X{piaT 6 )v, K(vpi)c. 

II, Even more important than the form of inscrip- 
tions is their content. They are historical documents as 
well as palaeographical specimens, and there is no aspert 
of Hellenic thought or speech, writing dr action on which 
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they do not throw valuable light. Apart from such 
outstanding documents as the Attic tribute quota-lists 
and assessments (82-3), the law-code of Gortyn (48), tlic 
the chronological table known as the ‘Parian Marble’ 
(49), the poems of Isyllus and Maiistas, the Delphic 
paeans, the cure-records_ from the Epidaurian Asclepi- 
cum, tlie official autobiography of Augustus in the 
bilingual Monumentxim Ancyrantmi (50-1), Diocletian’s 
Edict (52), and the philosophical confession of Diogenes 
of Ocnoanda, inscriptions with tlieir authentic, first-hand, 
contemporary records, characterized by extraordinary 
detail and objectivity, immeasurably enrich our laiow- 
Icdgc of the ancient world (4, 5). They offer materials, 
often the sole materials available, for the study of all the 
Greek dialects (61-3); they provide uniquely valuable 
evidence of grammatical and ortliographical usage and 
of phonetic changes (64); they give to the student of 
Greek literature thousands of dedicatory poems, metrical 
epitaphs, and other verse compositions (69-71), as well 
as countless examples of prose and extensive records of 
dramatic contests and wetories (87) ; they preserve several 
hymns accompanied by the musical notes to which they 
were chanted. To the archaeologist they supply himdrcds 
of signatures of sculptors (90), potters, and painters. In 
the sphere of religion we owe to them a wealth of 
detailed knowledge of cult titles and ritual laws (91), 
temple organization and finance, priestly appointment 
and tenure, religious festivals and societies, oracles, con- 
fessions and thanksgivings, prayers and curses (92), not 
to speak of tlie light they throw upon Jewish and 
Christian beliefs and practices (13-15, 65-8). In tlic 
political realm they preserve the ipsisHma verba of laws, 
decrees (very many of which record the bestowal of 
citizenship, jr/jofen'o (76), and other privileges) (73), 
edicts and rescripts (75), treaties (74), arbitral awards (5, 
77-9), legal judgements (So), economic and fiscal regula- 
tions, financial records (81), specifications and accounts 
relating to public buildings (88-9), boundaries of States 
or public domains, lists of eponymous or other magis- 
trates, census-surveys, and other documents, confirming, 
correcting, or supplementing the data derived from 
literary sources. Fin.ally, in tlic field of private and social 
life, where literature is least helpful, inscriptions aid 
us with their countless records of legal and commercial 
transactions — contracts, sales, leases, mortgages and 
guarantees, loans and deposits, wills and endowments 
(85), dowries and manumissions of various types, civil 
or religious — of clubs and societies (5, 98-9), schools and 
scholars, examinations and prizes (86), their thous.ands 
of stamped amphora-handles and mercantile inscriptions 
(84), and them myriads of epitaphs with varying formulae, 
often revealing interesting local peculiarities (93-6). 
Even where such inscriptions are of little or no value 
individually, they frequently serve, taken in large num- 
bers, ns the bases of inductions which arc of real impor- 
tance, linguistic or Itistorical. 

BinuoGMPirv 

Tl;r follest fpiarapliicsl Kbliojrraphv (i) J. J. E. Uondiu*, 
Saxa lo^vuntur (reji), $S tl. Here only a brief rejection can be 
given. 

Slittiirv of tlie truJy: (1) S. Chsbeit, IV.ilnrt smmoiTt ilrs ituJa 

fnmxjiictory: (3) C. T, Newton. Euavi cn Ari anS AnhsrAr-ty 
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Facsimiles and photographs: (16) H. RoeW, Inseriptiones Graecae 
onltgt/trnmoe (1882); (17) id. Inaeine: tnscr. Grace, antiquin.* 
(tQO?): (iS) O. Kcm, jmeriptioner Graecae (lots): (ig) T. Kirclutcr. 

Imaqina tnscr. Atitcarum Ufjps)- 

Corpora, i.c. complete coflections for given localities: (20) A. 
Bocckh, &c.» Corpus Jnscriptionum Grarcarum (iS25*-77); (21) 
Jnscriptioncs Graecae (1873-) [includes Europe only: (R, ii/iii’) 
Atuca; IV Argohs (iv*. r Epidnurus); v Laconia, Messenia, Arcadia; 
vi» Elis, Achaea; vii Megans, Boeotia; viii* Delphi; ii Phocis, 
Locris, Aetolia, Acamania, Ionian Islands, Thessaly (ii*. 1 Actolia); 
X* Epirus, Macedonia, Thrace, Scythia; lif Delos; xiif Acgc.an 
Islands except Delos; liii* Crete: xiv Sicily, Italy nndW. Europe); 
(zx) TituU Astae Minoris (1901-) [i, ii LyciaJ; (23) B. D. Mcritt, 
Connth vui.i (1931); (24) W. Dittenberger-K. Purgold, Inschnften 
von Olympia (1896): (25) Fouilles de Dclphes iii (1909-); (26) M. G. 
Demitsas, H MaKCOovla (i8g6); (27) E. Kalinba, Aniihe Der.lmialer 
in Buigartcn (1006); (28) B. Latyschev, Jnscripthnes anttquae orae 
septentrionalis Font! Kuxini i*, ii, iv (1890-16); (29) Inscriptions de 
Dilos (1026— ); (30) _W. R. Paton-E. L. Hiclis, Inscriptions of Cos 
(1891); (31) A. Mosisri, Nuova Alloge cpi'prafica di Rodi e Cot (1925); 
(32) M. Guarducci, Inscriptiones Creticae (193s- ); (33) Monu- 
menta Anae Mir.orit Antigua (1928- ); (34) O. Kcm, Inschnjten 
von Magnesia am Maeander (1900); {35) F. Hiller von Gacrtringen, 
Inschriften von Prime (1906); (36) M. Frankel, Inschrijtm von 
Pergamon (1890-5); (37) W. H. Bucklcr-D. M. Robinson, Sardis 
vii.i (1932); (38) \V. M. Ramsay, Cities and Bishopria of Phrygia 
(1895-7); (39) \V. Judeich, AltertOmer von IlicrapoUs (1898); (40) 
L. Jalabert-R. Mouterde Inter, greemies ct lalines de la Syrie 
(1929- ); (41) Publications of the Princeton Vniv. Archaeological 
Expeditions to Syria iii (1907-22); (42) F. Preisigke-F, Bilabcl, 
Sttinmelbuch griech. Urkunden atts Agypten (1915- ); (43) G. 
Oliverto, Docummti ontichi dell’ Africa ftaliana i, ii (1932-6). 

Collections: (44) The Collection of Ancimt Greek Inscriptions in 
the British Museum (1874-1916); (45) L. Robert, Collection Frorhner 
i: Inter, greeguet (1936); (46) E. Breccia, Itcrizioni greche e latine 
fAlexandria Museum] (1911); (47) J. G. Milne, Gk. Iraeriptions 
[Cairo Museurn] (1905). 

Single inscriptions: (48) J. Kohlcr-E. Ziebarth, Das Siadtreeht 
von Gortyn (1912); (49) F. Jacoby, Das Marmor Parium (1904); 
(50) E. G. Hardy, The Monumentum Ancyrantm (1923); (si) J. 
Gagi, Res gestae DM Augusti (1935); (52) T. Mommsen-H. 
BlQmner, Dcr Maximaltarif des Diocletian (1893). 

Selections: (53) G. Dittcnberger, Sylloge Inseriptionum Grae- 
earum' (1915-24); (54) G. Dittenbcrgcr, Orientis Graeei Interip- 
tiones Selectae (1903-5); (55) C. Michel, Recueil d’imer. greeguet 
(tgooyzj)', (56) E. L. Hicks-G, F. liill, Manual of Gk. ifitlorieal 
Inscriptions (1901); (57) M. N. Tod, Selection of Gk, Historical 
Inscriptions P (1946), ii (1948). 

Script: (58) A. Kirchhoff, Studim zur Gesehichte d. grieeh. 
Alphabets* (1887); (59) R. P. Austin, The Stoiehedon Style in Gk, 
Inscriptions (1938): (60) M. N. Tod, ‘The Gk. Numeral Notation’ 
in British School Annual xviii. 98 ff.: xxviii. 141 fX. 

Grammar and dialect: (61) H. Collitr, I*. Bechtel, &c. Samtnlung 
d. griech. Dialekt-Inschriften (1884-1915); (62) E. Schwyacr, Dia- 
leelorum Graeearum exemtla rpigraphica, (1923); (63) C. D. Buck, 
Introduction to the Study of the Gk. Dialects' (1927); (64) 1 C. 
Meisterhans, Grammatik d. attitchen Inschriften (3rd ed. by E. 
Schwjier, 1900). 

Special classes or topics: (63) H. Grtjgoire, Recueil des inter, 
greegues-chritiennes d'Asie Mincure (1922- ); (66) G. Lefehvre, 
Recueil des inter, grecgues-chrit. d'F.gypte Itgog)-, (67) J. B. Frey, 
Corpus Inseriptionum fudaicarum (1936- ); (68) S. Klan, Jud/irn- 
palislinitehes Corpar Inseriptionum (1920): (69) G. Kaibel, Epi- 
gremmata Graeca ex lapidibus eonleeta (187S): (70) E. HoRmann, 
Sylloge rpigrommalim Oraeronim (1893); (71) F. Hiller von Gaer- 
tringen, Hiitoritehr griech. Kpigramme (1926); (72) IL C9;;nat-<3. 
Lafaye. Inscriptiones Graecae ad res Romanes pertlnentes i, ii, iv 
(1911-27); (73) H. Stvoboda, Dir grieeh. Vcll.tbeiehluite (1890); 
(74) R. von Seals, Die Staatsvrrtrdge d. Altertumt (1F98); (75) 
C. B. Welles, Royal Correspondence in the lleilenUiic Period (1934.): 
(76) P. Monceaut, l.es Psoxer.ies greegurs (1S86); (77) E. Sonne, 
Decrbitrii rxfemii (1S8S): (78) A. Kaedcr, I/arlitroge Internationale 
ehex let Ilftlines (1912); (79) M. N, Tod, International Arlitratim 
amongst the Greeks (1913); (Ko) It. Daresle-B. Hautiou!iier-T!i. 
Reinach, Recueil des inier.jundiguet grergues (1891-1904): (81) B. D. 
Mcritt, Athenian Ptnanria! Doeumrr.tt {193:): (Ea) id.-A. B, West, 
TVie Alhmian Aurtimer.l of 425 J*.c. {1934); (S3) id.-H.T. Wade- 
Cery-M. F. McGregor. Ihe Alhmian J rihau IJili (1939- ); (84) 
R. Hictl, MerkantiU Imchriftm cuf csiCiieken I'aim <1909); (£<) 
B. ljura, Stiftungm in d. grieek. u. rCm. Aniike (1914!: (’’■h) K. 
Ziebarth. Aut. d. griech. Schulueim' (1914): (87) A. WilKelm, 
UstunJen dramatiicher AuffO.rungen in Alhrn (tgc-fi): (88) A. 
Chc-isy, Ftudes e'pigr, mr ('crchilecture gr/rgue {18:4): (89) H. 
l.t;trrrr.«r.n, Grieeh. l!.iu{-.i;hri/lm(ii}oi);{‘)a) K.lox-ey. Imehriftm 
grieih, Ilddhoacr (ltf$): (ot) 1 . de Pro':-!.. Zirl.m, Ijges Gent- 
cOTtsm Saerae (1896-1906); (os) A. Au-iollrnt, iJefriinum tArihy 
(1904); (93) H. OutKber, Die dtiieken Gra'ichnftfn (tl'O-Vi'K 
(•H) E. I.och, Of titu'ai Geeterit trp-.’.ctchDa (tfoo); fos) K. bitto\~ 
b^g. De litulii Croe.'ii mgyDro’ih.o (1937)- {o'lj H. htero'rv. trie 
grieeh. Gret’int-:hr{fien illeinonint (1909); (07) D. M. R'tle.v'C.- 

E- J. ITtek, A At', it cflbcGl. (tc,>7); f-iV E. Ztet .:th. 

Dot grieeh. Vreeionerim (1876); (09) E, Pels— i, G'iehtihu d.grtein 
I'crrinsrerseni (1909). 

• No! r'a'.h>bfj by 1948 - 
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On almost every aspect of the study light is thrown by the works 
of M. Holleaux (esp. £tudes d’ipigraphie et d'histoire grecqua, 
1938- ), L. Robert, U. von ■Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (esp. 
Kleine Schriften, v. i (1937)), and A. Wilhelm (esp. Beitrage zur 
griech, Imchriftenkunde (1909)). Current discoveries and discussions 
ore collected in J. J. E. Hondius, Supplementum Epigraphicum 
Graecum (1923- ); biennial surveys of recent epigraphic books 
and articles are provided by M. N. Tod, in 7 HS and JEg.Arch, 

M. N. T. 

EPIGRAPHY, LATIN. Latin epigraphy is concerned 
with the remains of Latin inscribed on stone or metal 
(but not coins or gems), while palaeography deals with 
writings on parchment or papyrus. But epigraphy has 
regard not only to the form of the inscription (e.g. 
lettering, abbreviations) but also to the subject-matter, 
and so impinges in varying degree on philology, history, 
antiquities, law, and many other departments of classical 
study. Inscriptions range from casual scratchings on 
stone to important official documents incised on metal 
or stone. Most inscriptions belong to the early Empire, 
and throw a flood of light on numerous aspects of life 
about wliich the literature has little to say, e.g. the 
stations, promotions, movements, nationality of soldiers; 
the imperial civil service; the life of slaves and freedmen; 
trade; municipal government; religious cults; roads and 
boundaries; and indeed the general life of the provinces. 

2. Inscriptions are usually classified somewhat as 
follows; (i) tituli (iTnypdfifiara) : inscriptions relating to 
individuals, usually connected with the object bearing the 
inscription, e.g. tituli sepulchrales, sacri, honorarii, or 
inscriptions on public works and portable objects as e.g. 
lamps, lead pipes; (ii) acta (ypa/xfiaTa) : public or private 
documents, e.g. foedera, leges, plehiscita, senatus consulta, 
leges collegiorum, decreta of magistrates or emperors, 
public documents of a sacred character, private docu- 
ments. To illustrate the variety of topics covered by 
inscriptions it will be convenient to follow (in the main) 
the classification adopted by H. Dessau in his Inscripti- 
ones Latinae Selectae. 

3. Under monumenta historica liberae reipublicae fall 
such inscriptions as the S.C. de Bacchanalibics of 186 B.c. 
embodied in an official letter (Dessau, ILS 18), lex 
agraria of in b.c. (CJL i^ 2. 585), inscriptions on 
boundary stones (cippi) set up by C. Gracchus, the 
‘Tables of Heraclea’, containing an assortment of laws 
by Caesar (JLS 6085), elogia, i.e. inscriptions (often 
laudatory) appended to statues of famous men set up, 
e.g., in Xh& Jorum Augusti, a few of which are contemporary 
[ILS 1-17, 43-68. Inscriptiones Italiae xiii, fasc. iii: 
Elogia (1937)). With this group may be'mentioned also 
the fasti cojisulares and the acta triumphorum [OIL i*. i; 
Jnscript. Ital. xiii, fasc. i (1947)). 

4. Under the heading tituli vnperatorum domusque 
imperatonae [ILS 70-839) are grouped most valuable 
inscriptions which give information about the powers 
(e.g. ILS 244), offices, and titles held by the emperors 
(and on them we are often dependent for dates), events 
of their principates, their campaigns and travels, their 
rescripts and letters (e.g. ILS 423) and edicts (e.g. ILS 
214), petitions sent to them and their replies, their public 
works, and their speeches. For the great record put up 
by Augustus, see monumentum ancyranum. 

5. Numerous inscriptions refer to viri et mulieres 
ordinis jenatorii [ILS 862-1312) and to viri dignitatis 
cquestris [ILS 1313-472), and illustrate, e.g., the official 
careere of the noble families and the lines of promotion ; 
the distinction between senatorial and imperial provinces, 
their relative importance and the changes in their status; 
the rise of new families and the disappearance of old; the 
careers of the equites in the civil service. The study of 
the relative importance assigned to offices or of the 
provincial origin of officials may contribute largely to 
the understanding of the policy of an emperor, as e.g. 
of Vespasian and liis new equestrian nobility of office. 


6. Inscriptions relating to ministri domus ■ Aiigustae 
condicionis libertinae et servilis [ILS 1473-876) and to 
apparitores et servi publici [ILS 1877-975) reveal the 
amaxing variety of duties, many very responsible, which 
fell to the lower grades of the civil service in every 
quarter of the Empire. The names and origins of these 
humble officials often show something of the nationa- 
lities making up the population of a given place, while 
their fimctions and positions reveal in great detail the 
admiiustrative system and illustrate the nature and 
function of slavery. 

7. Tituli militares are indispensable for an under- 
standing of the Roman army. Not only do they show 
the ranks and duties, fines of promotion, and terms of 
service within the army, but they also give information 
about the stations and movements of troops, about 
recrm’tment and the policy of using troops in their oim 
area of recruitment or sending them elsewhere. The 
relationship between military service and citizenship, 
and thus the function performed by the army in civilizing 
the Roman world, can be appredated from the inscrip- 
tions. Indeed tittdi militares together with tituli mtmi- 
cipales will show the process by which the camp and its 
canabae grew into a Roman township, often the origin of 
towns still flourishing to-day. 

8. A few inscriptions refer directly to men well Imovm 
as writers (e.g. the younger Pliny’s career is given in 
ILS 2927), but more often men and women who are 
not much more than names in Latin literature are made 
real by chance information about them preserved in 
inscriptions. 

9. Tituli sacri et sacerdotum [ILS 2957-5050) show the 
organization of religious cults, tlie spread of Roman cults 
into the provinces and of Oriental cults into the West. 
They are invaluable for tlie study of the gro3vth_ of 
emperor worship. For our knowledp of the syncretism 
of religions, of the persistence of andent cults and names 
and obscure deities of Gaul and Britain, of the nature 
and diffusion of Mithraism and kindred matters we are 
almost entirely indebted to inscriptions. 

10. Inscriptions relating to ludi [ILS 5051-316) are 
common and range from fists of victorious horses and 
gladiators to the briefest prayer that a favourite ‘colour’ 
may win. Public works and buildings, roads, tunnels 
and aqueducts, the contracts and undertalcings of build- 
ing firms or emperors, technical details about sites and 
leases may be studied in other inscriptions [ILS 5317“ 
6043). 

11. Tituli municipales [ILS 6044-7210) form a large 
group and give abundant information about municipal 
fife and government; from them we learn of the charters 
of townsliips, of their government and officials, of the 
gratitude and bequests of public men and private citizens, 
of the relations of the townships with the central govepi- 
ment, of their origin, growth, wealth, financial instability, 
and decay. The charter of Malaca [ILS 6088) is an 
excellent example. 

12. But inscriptions reveal also many aspects of 
humble life. Hence we can learn much of the collegia of 
the lower grades of society (/LS 721 1-365) ; the numerous 
tituli relating to every kind of trade, craft, and occupation 
[ILS 7366-817) reveal the complex nature of life under 
tlie Empire and enable important deductions to be 
drawn about economic conditions. Of great human 
interest are the numerous epitaplis [ILS 7818-8560) put. 
up by humble people, which record valuable details of 
family fife and reveal clearly the feelings and affections 
of people whom the literature passes by; many are 
remarkably intimate and moving records of genuine 
emotion, 

13. There are many other types of inscription of 
which mention must be omitted, and, though the in- 
formation given by each inscription may be trivial, 
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cumulatively it is of importance. For example, the 
stamps on wine-jars or lamps or medicine pots or tiles 
may yield, when gathered together, important conclusions 
of economic or military’ or geographical significance. 

14. For the philologist inscriptions arc of great value 
in furnishing evidence as to Italic dialects, the growth 
of the Latin language, changes in spelling and pro- 
nunciation. The kind of Latin spoken in the provinces 
can be studied and provincialisms of usage and pro- 
nunciation arc easily accumulated. 

15. The processes of cutting inscriptions need not be 
minutely described. The line along which the inscription 
%vas to run was marked with a stretched cord stained 
with colour and 'snapped' on to the stone; sometimes 
a faint line was cut. The letters were cut with a chisel 
(scaipnim) and hammer; there is some evidence that they 
were painted first, and that the outline was sketched by 
means of a template. Sometimes the letters, when 
completed, were picked out with vermilion. Large 
bronze letters were occasionally fixed to tlic stone by 
pegs, and when the letters have been lost the inscription 
can be read by means of the holes. Inscriptions on 
bronze (prepared by an aerarius) were chased by a 
caclator, and the word incidcrc is used of cutting inscrip- 
tions on bronze as well as on stone; sometimes the letters 
were filled with white lead. 

16. The kind of lettering used in inscriptions varies 
according to its date and purpose and the material on 
which it is made. The characters change very’ consider- 
ably from the time of the earliest known inscription (c. 
600 B.C., the fibula of Pracneste CJL i®, p. 320) till the 
scriptura mommcntalh reached full development under 
Augustus and the early Empire; littcrae quadratae (the 
quadrator squared the stones) became a recognized type 
familiar in the best inscriptions of, say, the time of 
Trajan; they arc bold, rounded, and unornamented. 
The scriptura actuaria was derived from the flowing 
letters shaped naturally by a brush. The term scriptura 
cursiva is used to denote the letters of graffiti (writings on 
walls) which arc akin to running handwriting. Individual 
letters vary’ much in the different scripturae. To save 
space letters were often run together or joined by 
'ligatures’. From c. 90 ii.c. to A.d. 250 an apex, shaped 
usually like an acute accent, was used (by no means 
always) to denote a long vowel. Sometimes dots above 
the foot of the line indicate the end of a word and less 
commonly small i\y leaves {hedcrac distinguciitcs) mark 
breaks. 

17. Inscriptions arc generally composed with c.xtrcmc 
brevity to save space and lend dignity. But brevity is 
obtained also by drasu'e and elaborate abbreviation of 
words; this constitutes one of the main difficulties in 
beginning a study of inscriptions (handbooks usu.ally 
contain a glossary of tlie main abbreviations). Certain 
words arc more usually abbreviated than written in full, 
and the ntethod of abbreviation on the whole follows 
defined rules. It is a convention in printing inscriptions 
that the letters necessary to complete an abbreviation arc 
printed in round brackets ( ). 

18. Inscriptions are dated (i) by subject-matter; for 
the assigning of a dale most exact and detailed knowledge 
may be irccessary, (ii) by the fomr of the letters or some 
peculiarity in phrase or order or spelling; on the other 
iiand, badly cut letters occur in the best period. For- 
geries have frequently been manufactured, chiefly in the 
Uen.iiss.ance, to support a particular scholar’s view or to 
glorify a family; but many of them contain imperfections 
or slips by svhich modem knosvlcdge can prove tb.eir 
spuriousncjs. 

19. A great many, pctlups mott. ir.scriptiorvs arc 
ifnperfectly presenr'd: for the stone* have often 1-vccn 
damsgeti end used again for Liter building. But rcstora- 
ti’in of the whole inicriptiori from a few survivirtg frag- 


ments can often be made with confidence by scholars 
who have knowledge of cpigraphic usage and Roman 
history. Restorations arc conventionally enclosed in 
square brackets [ ] in printing. 

Bidliography 

About A.D. 800 a monk made a collection of Latin inscription*, 
which was later found at Einsiedein in Switzerland; llicrcuftcr 
m.iny_co!Iections have been made, on svhich sve rely for some in- 
scriptions now lost, ns also on manuscript notes made by Italian 
paintcrs_ copying ancient buildings. The plan of a complete Corpus 
Jnscriptiomm Lalinarum (CIL), conceived first in Copenlingcn and 
encouraged in France, was carried out in Germany, chiefly on tlie 
initiative of Mommsen. The first volume appeared in 1S63. Tlie 
collection is arranged on a gcograpliical basis: i Inscr. Latinoc 
attHquhsimae (down to 44 a.c.), Fasti and Calendars; ii Spain; 
iii Egypt, Asi.i, Greek provinces of Europe and Illyricum; iv 
/mcr. Parietariae of Pompeii, &c.; v Gallia Cisalpina; vi Home; 
vii Hritain; viii Africa; w Calabria, Apulia, Snmnium, Sabini, 
I’iccnum; x Hruttii, Lucania, Campania, Sicilia, Sardinia; xi 
Acmilia, Etruria, Umbria; xii Gallia Narlionensis; xiii Tres 
Galliac ct duae Gcrmaniae; xiv Lntium vetus; xv Urbis Romac 
Instrumentum domcsticum; xvi Diplomata militaria. Many volumes 
contain ‘parts' or 'supplements’ made necessary by new discoveries. 
Before incorporation in a supplement new inscriptions arc published 
in Ephmeris Epipraphica. See also Inscriptiones I taliae ( 1 95 1 -). I’he 
best known selection is that of H. Dessau, Inscriptiones LaUnae Selec- 
tae (Berlin, 1892-1916) with 9,522 inscriptions and Latin com- 
mentary. 

The chief general treatments arc: J. E. Sandys, Lnlin Epigraphy' 
(1927, revised by S. G. Campbell), with full bibliography, and 
U. Cngnat, Cours d'ipiprnphie latine' (1914). See also Lietzmann, 
Klrine Textc (which include ‘Res gestae divi August!’, ‘Alt-latein- 
ische Inschr.’, ‘Vulgitr-lateinische Inschr.’, ‘Pompeianische 
Wandinschr.’); BQchcIcr, Cnrmina Epigraphica (Teubner, 1895-7); 
G. McN. Rushforth, Latin Historical Inscriptions, illustrating the 
history of the Early Empire' (1930); C. G. Bruns, J'ontes^ luris 
Romani antiquH (1909); R. IL Barrow, A Selection of I^tin In- 
scriptions (1934). Sec also bibliographies under separate provinces 
(ATiiicA, &c.), MO.vi;Mn.vTt;M .Kscyuhytvsi, htmicmvst. R. H. J!. 

EPILYCUSs cited by Athenacus .is a writer sometimes 
of Old (4. 140.1) Comedy, sometimes of Middle (c.g. 
I. 28c), The KiopaXlaKos lias a Doric title, and was 
written partially in Doric. 

FCG ii. 887 f.; CAE i. 803 f.; Demiariezuk, Supp. Com., p. 40. 

EPIMELETES. (a) In Greek cities this title was given 
cither to regular magistrates who managed special de- 
partments, such as the water supply, the docks, or 
festivals, or to special commissioners elected for some 
temporary need, such as the erection of a public building. 
(b) In Ptolemaic Egypt the epsmcletcs was in the third 
century the chief financial offici.il of the ttornos (q.v. :_). 
In the second century he was subordinate to 6 t'rrt rwv 
TzpoadScui’, and he was sometimes responsible for a part 
of a nomc only, (c) In the Roman period epimclctcs is 
often the translation of the Latin curator. A. H. M. J. 


EPIMENIDES, religious teacher and svondcr-work'cr 
of Crete. According to Plato (Leg. i. 642d) he was at 
z\thcn3, performing religious rites and prophesying, 
about 500 n.c. Others said that he purified the city after 
the slaughter of Cylon’s associates about 600 ii.c, (/Vrist. 
Ath. Pot. I, etc.; Diels, Vorsnhr.' i. 29 f.). With the 
variations in date go the legends of his great age (157 or 
299), and miraaiious sleep of fifty-seven years (Diog. 
Lacrt. ; Diels, ib. 28). nic stories of wanderings out of the 
body (cf. Suidas; Diels, ib, 29) rank him with .-Vristcas, 
Herinotim’as, etc., hut his god was the Cretan Zeus, and 
Plutarch says that the men of the time called liim A'oi'pijr 
sxoT (Diels,' ih. 30). Tradition assigned to him a TU<'- 
go«v and a Crctica, also KathanntA and other mysiiwl 
writings. 


Sourer* a.nd fragmcnH in Dirh-Kri'.r, f'ersshr.* i. 27-17. 

V>'. fC. C. G, 


EPINO.MIA, sec rASTUP-sar. 

EPIPHANY. In Homer the .gods regubrJy ar-pc-n 
visibly and h..ive dealings with men — fighting, litipmg. 
loving (cf. r.’T-tctos, AtLsasN'-'-tveyetE.'.*;)- I'cetie ‘’t 
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mythical epiphanies, regarded as belonging to the distant 
past, persist throughout Greek literature, and sometimes 
serve the ends of religion by giving the aition for a living 
cult, e.g. the Homeric Hymn to Demeter. Even the 
marchenhaft story of Baucis and Philemon suggests this 
by its ending. Dionysus especially appeared with mani- 
festations of power to compel unbelievers, as in Euri- 
pides’ Bacchae. In historical epiphanies the cult-motive 
is always prominent. In the famous story of Philip- 
pides. Pan demands worship at Athens in return for his 
help (Hdt. 6. 105). Two common types are (i) epiphanies 
to help or terrify in battle, frequent in Herodotus (8. 64; 
8. 36 ff., etc.), and cf. in Roman saga the Dioscuri at 
Lake Regillus (Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 6. 13); (ii) healing 
epiphanies. Asclepius in effecting cures always appeared 
to the sufferer, usually in a dream (incubation) but some- 
times waking (Isyllus-inscr. and SIG 803). Frequent 
Hellenistic inscriptions record epiphanies connected 
with the foimdation of cults (e.g. the Soteria at Delphi ; 
Dionysus ‘in the tree’ at Magnesia, Kem, Inschr. von M. 
215 b). The genuineness of file belief cannot be doubted 
(cf. Acts xiv. 10-12), though cases of fraud were recog- 
nized (Pisistratus, Hdt. 1. 60). The term epiphaneia was 
used also to denote miracles in which the deity was not 
thought to be seen (Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 2. 68). Deified 
living rulers were hailed as deal ini^avets, because their 
power was felt. In general see F. Pfister in PW Suppl. 
iv. 277 ff. ; A. D. Nock, JHS xlviii (1928), 38 ff. ; cf. also 
the remarks of Nock in ‘A Vision of Mandulis Aion’, 
Haro. Theol. Rev. xxvii (1934), 53-104, esp. 67 ff. 

W. K. C. G. 

EPIROTA, see CAEciLius (3). 

EPIRUS (^Hireipos, ‘Mainland’), north-west area of 
Greece, from Acroceraunian point to Nicopolis, with 
harbours at Buthrotum and Glycys Limen (at Acheron’s 
mouth) ; bordered on south by Gulf of Ambracia, and on 
east by Pindus range with pass via Metsovo to Thessaly. 
Three limestone ranges parallel to the coast and the 
Pindus range enclose narrow valleys and plateaux with 
good pasture and extensive woods; alluvifi plains were 
formed near Buthrotum, Glycys Limen, and Ambracia. 
Epirus had a humid climate and cold -winters. In terrain 
and in history it resembled upper Macedonia. Known 
to Homer only for the oracle at Dodona, and to Hero- 
dotus as the home of Dorian invaders and for the 
oracle of the dead by Acheron, Epirus received Hellenic 
influence from Ambracia and Corcyra. Theopompus 
kne-w fourteen Epirote tribes, probably of Dorian and 
Illyrian stocks, of which the Chaones held the plain of 
Buthrotum, the Thesproti the plain of Acheron, and the 
Molossi the plain near Dodona, which forms fiie high- 
land centre of Epirus with an outlet southwards to 
Ambracia. The unification of Epirus in a symmachy led 
by the Molossian king was finally achieved by Alexander 
(q.v. 6), brother-in-law of Philip II of Macedon. The 
invasions of Italy led by Alexander and Pyrrhus both 
ended in failure; a wealcened Epirus was the -victim of 
attack from Aetolia, Macedon, and Illyria, tmtil in c. 232 
B.c. the Molossian monarchy fell. The Epirote republic 
with_ a federal assembly at Phoenice (near Buthrotum) 
was involved in the wars between Rome and Macedonia, 
culminating in 167 b.c. with the sack of Epirus and 
deportation of 150,000 captives. Under the Roman 
Empire roads -were built through Epirus, and Roman 
coloiues founded at Buthrotum and Nicopolis. Ancient 
remains indicate that Epirus flourished in Hellenistic 
and declined in Roman times. 

C. Klotpch, Epeirotische Gesch. bis su 2S0 v. Chr. (igii)! G. N. 
Cross, Epirus (1930); M. P. Nilsson in Lunds Universitets Arsskrift 
1900, no. 4; Cardanos, XJorfone ct ses ruines (1878); D. Evangelides 
in ‘HsrapamKa XpoviKa, 1933; N. G. L. Hammond in BSA 1934; 
H. Treidlcr, Epirus im Altertum (1917); H. H. Scullard, 7 RS 194s, 
58 ff. N. G. L.H. 


EPISTATES. (a) At Athens the inicTTdTrjs tuv 7Tpv~ 
rdvecov, chosen daily by lot from the prytaneis, during 
his day of office held the State seal and keys, and in the 
fifth century b.c. presided in council and assembly. In 
the fourth century he selected the proedri by lot, and 
from them, also by lot, the imaraTr)s riov •srpoiSpwv 
who presided. Similar i-nurrmai are found in other 
Greek cities ; but sometimes the title is equivalent to the 
Athenian prytaneis. (b) In Ptolemaic Egypt the epistates 
was a royal official who administered justice in each 
nomos and sub-district. These officials were distinct 
from the imordTai rcbv ipvXaKvr&v (see police, creek). 
(c) In Ptolemaic Egypt the emoranj? lepov was the 
superintendent, probably appointed by the Crown, of a 
native temple, (d) In all Hellenistic kingdoms the 
imardTrjs was a high commissioner appointed by the 
king to control a subject city. He sometimes, perhaps 
generally, had a royal garrison to maintain public order. 
He frequently exercised an informal and in theory 
probably voluntary jurisdiction, settling suits out of 
court, preferably by arbitration. At Thessalonica and 
at Seleuceia in Pieria he is known to have possessed a 
constitutional power of veto over legislation. 

On (d), M. Holleaux, BCH 1933, 25-31; A. Heuss, Klio, Beiheft 
sxxix (1937), 23 ff.; 58 ff. A. H. M. J. 

EPISTOLOGRAPHY, see letters. 

EPISTULA AD PISONES, commonly loiown as Ars 
Poetica, see HORACE. 

EPITADEUS, a Spartan ephor, who (probably soon 
after 400 b.c.) introduced a law authorizing the transfer 
of Spartan land-lots by gift or bequest, a method perhaps 
already much practised in secret. To this measure, Md 
to the wealth accruing to Sparta after the Peloponnesian 
War, the concentration of the territory of Laconia pd 
Messenia in a few hands (Arist. Pol. 2. l2,^cA) was mainly 
due. A. M. W. 

EPITAPHIOS, a funeral speech, delivered, according to 
Athenian custom, by a citizen chosen on the grounds 
of his high moral and mental qualities (Thuc. 2. 34), at a 
public funeral of those who had fallen in battle. 

The conventional form comprised a tribute to the 
-virtues of the dead, a summary of their country’s glorious 
achievements in the past, a consolation to their relatives, 
and an exliortation to the survivors to imitate their 
virtues. Thucydides professes to record in full the 
speech thus delivered by Pericles at the end of the first 
year of the Peloponnesian War. The speaker follows 
the usual form, except that, instead of enlarging on past 
history, he tells of the glories of Athens in her matunty. 

As a contrast to the impersonal austerity of PericlM 
we have the speech of Hyperides on Leosthenes and 
others v/ho died in the Lamian War(322B.c.). Hyperides, 
who was an intimate friend of the dead general, sho-n^ 
deep personal feeling, and a -unique feature of this speech 
is kus reference to the hope of personal immortality. A 
passage in Lycurgus (Ledc. §§ 39-40) is in effect a 
condensed Epitaphios on the dead at Chaeronea. 

In addition to these genuine speeches we possess a 
florid fragment by Gorgias and a speech, _ composed 
under Gorgian influence, attributed to Lysias, which, 
though it cannot be referred with certainty to any 
definite occasion, may well be genuine (see J. Walz, Der 
Lysianische Epitaphios’ (PItilol. Suppl. 29. 4)). A similar 
composition attributed to Demosthenes is almost cer- 
tainly spurious. Finally Socrates in Plato’s Menexenus 
recites a funeral speech which, he affirms, was composed 
by Aspasia to be delivered by Pericles. !• 

EPITHALAMIUM, GREEK. The ImOaXdpiov 
strictly a song sung by young men and maidens before the 
bridal-chamber (Dion. Hal. jR/ie/.p. 247), likethe contents 
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of Sappho’s Bpok 7, Theocritus 18, etc. It was distin- 
puishcd from tlic ya/f^Atoj, which could be sung at any 
festival connected with a wedding (Eust. 1541. 49), and 
from the v/icVator, the processional song which accom- 
panied the newly wed couple to their home, and is 
described by Homer {II. 18. 491-6) and Hesiod {Sc. 

. 273-80). C. M. B. 

EPITHALAMIUM, LATEST. If Virgil’s fourth eclogue 
is excluded, there arc extant some seventeen Latin verse 
cpithalamia. Epithalamia by Calvus, Ticidas, and Ovid 
arc among those that have perished. The earliest and 
finest extant examples arc the sixty-first and sixty-second 
poems of Catullus, who also in his sixty-fourtli poem 
recounts the love and marriage of Pclcus and Thetis. The 
influence of Sappho is discernible in Catullus, and 
her influence, direct or indirect, is sometimes suggested 
in the later rhetorical cpithalamia of epic character. 
There arc single examples by Statius, Ausonius (a cento), 
Paulinus of Nola, Ennodius, Venantius Fortunatus, 
and Luxorius (a cento). Antholo!;ia Lah'na {Riese) 742 is 
an anonjTnous cpithalamium. Claudian, Sidonius, and 
Dracontius have each left two cpithalamia. A few verses 
by Gallienus arc described as an cpithalamium (S.H.A. 
Gallicni Duo ii. 8, and Antholoaia Latina 711). The 
Medea of Seneca contains an cpithalamium (56-115) 
which may well have owed something to one in Ovid’s 
lost play with that title. The Dc nuptiis Philologiac ct 
Mcrcurii by Martianus Capclla is in mixed prose and 
verse, and a thing opart. 

It. Uf itJ.enstein, ‘Die Hochzeit dcaPeleusundder Thetis', //ermri 
XXXV (igoo), 71-ioe; A. D. Wheeler, 'Tradition in the Epitha- 
lamium*, AjVhil, fi (1930), 305-13; E. A. ManRclsdorfT, Das 
lyritrhe Jhelssfilscfdiehl bei dm Critehen und RCmern (1913): 
J. Erics, Ein litiiraR sur Asihetih der rSmisehm Hochzeitspoesie 
(1910); C. Morelli, ‘L’epilalnmio nclla tarda pocsia latina', Studi 
JtaUani di FiMogia Classiea, xviii (1910), 319-432. G. B. A. F. 

EPITHETS, DIVINE. In considering the very 
numerous surnames or epithets of gods it is necessary 
first to distinguish between those appearing only as 
literary {especially epic) ornaments and those known 
to have been used in cult. Thus we have no proof that 
Athena was ever addressed in ritual ns yAavKwniR ; it is 
her stock epithet in Homer, Zeus’ pet-name for her (//. 
8. 373). It seems unlikely that Arcs was prayed to as 
PporoXoiyog; he is so addressed by Athena (//. 5. 31), 
which is a very diflcrent thing, and it is his stock epithet 
(as ibid. 846). In Latin such ornaments are abundant; 
thus in Virgil, Mars is durtis {Eel, 10. 44); impius{G. i, 
$ii);vidonuttis{Aai.-2.44o);saeuus(Acn. 11. 153). These 
arc certainly not cult-epithets, and in some cases the 
name of tlic god hardly means more than ‘war, strife’. 
The epithet is purely poeticalin Am. 9. 717, where he is 
called armipotens, and in ii. S where bcUipotais is used 
instead of his name. But there arc many border-line 
c.ases, hard to decide. We have no instance of Athena 
lieing called Pallas in cult, yet it is not c.asy to suppose 
that so familiar a name w.as never used for her by wor- 
siiippcrs; Zeus' stock epithet, ‘cloud-pathercr’, appears 
in the \-oc., rci^AtjycptVa, in epic in many places where 
it is s\7!tnctically a nom., strongly suggesting th.at its 
fonn had become fixed by some ancient liturgical phrase, 
which, however, is quite lost to us. Now and then an 
cpidict is UJcd to avoid mentioning a.n ill-omcncd name; 
I lades in Sophocles, OC x6c6, is Zeus and in 

Acsch. Supp. 231 he is even Zens oA-Aor, 

2. But comins: to tho^c epithets which are guaranteed 
by their occurrence m lintrgical formulae, dedications, 
and the official names of temples, wc may distinguish the 
foil, swing cl-ssses. (i) Purely local, meaning that the deity 
in question is worshipped, or has 2 temple or altar, at 
f.sch*Rnd-s«ch s place. Thus Apollo iltjAtor is simply 
Apolin who is worslu’ppcd in Delos, end ditTcra from the 
Pythian, or any ether similarly named Apollo, no other- 


wise than as Our Lady of Lourdes docs from Our Lady 
of Loretto. Dionysus KvSa&jjvaeijg (Dittcnbcrgcr, SIG 
109. 16 and elsewhere) is nothing but the Dionysus who 
has a cult in the Attic deme KvZaO^vaiov. The Bona Dca 
(q.v.) Subsaxana gives rather the address of her temple 
than any characteristic of her own; cf. St. Mary’s Ic 
Strand, St. Martin’s in the Fields. Such titles arc of no 
more than topographical interest. At most they may 
tell us something of the history of the cult, if the tide 
docs not fit the immediate locality; a Dcmctcr ’.EAcwia 
worshipped at Phencos in Arcadia (Paus. 8. 15. i) mani- 
festly has something to do with the famous cult at 
Eleusis, and the local legend said as much. In like man- 
ner, die vow of a temple to Venus Erucina, i.c. the 
Aphrodite of Eryce, in Rome (Livy 22. 9. 10) was made 
by advice of a Sibylline and therefore Greek oracle. 
(2) Tides indicating association with another god. These 
arc often of some historical importance, and at times 
puzzling. Apollo Kdpveios {SIG 736. 34 and 69) has 
behind him a lustory of idcntificadon, cf. carneia; 
Athena 'Hjiaicnia (ibid. 227. 20) need surprise no one, 
in view of the resemblance of some funedons of the two 
dcides; but it is less c.asy to sec why she had a temple 
at Mcgara under the title Alavrig (Paus. i. 42. 4). In 
Latin these most characteristically take the fonn, not of 
an adjecrivc applied to die god’s name but of a genitive 
following it, as in the much-quoted conprecationes (q.v.) in 
Gcllius 13. 23 (22). 2, Luant Satunii, Salaciam Neptuni, 
Horam Quirini, etc. Here in all cases die first of the pair 
is the less important, and the phrases mean ‘Lua (etc.) 
who is associated with or belongs to the sphere of activity 
of Satumus (etc.)’, as is now pretty generally agreed. 
Adjectives arc, however, used in the Tabulae Iguvinac, 
ns I A 3, luve Krapuvi {lout Grabouio), 8, Trebe. Itwie 
{Trebo louio), though the mc.aning of the first adjective 
is not certain. (3) Undoubtedly the largest and most 
important class of epithets, however, have reference to 
the functions of the god or goddess, cither in general or 
with reference to some particular occasion on which his 
or her power was manifest. Thus, Tlcus has a great 
number of tides denodng his control of the wcadicr and 
all that depends on it; lie is Bpovrwv, Thunderer, Kc- 
pavi'iog, God of the Thunderbolt, “Opppioc, Sender of 
Rainstorms, 'ycTtor, Rainer, and as a natural conse- 
quence rcojpyor, Farmer; also Ovptos, God of Favourable 
Winds, and so forth. Examples may be had from Famcll, 
Cults (index under 'Zeus’), and references there; die 
corresponding entry in the index to A. B. Cook’s trc.atisc 
on Zlcus would supply abundant instances of every kind of 
tide mentioned in this article. Aphrodite has epithets 
denodng her power over the sexual fife of mankind, as 
’AnpoAoyi'ipa, ‘delayer of old age’ ; her connexion with love 
whcdicr licit or illidt, for example UtlfSipiog ‘Goddess 
of the whole people’, in her Athenian worship as a deity 
of marriage (Famcll, ii. 65S), and on the other hand 
'Eraipa and even flopvr] (ibid. 667). These last belong to 
an extremely curious sub-class in which the charac- 
terisdes of the svorshipper are transferred to the deity; 
both signify the goddess who is worshipped by harlots. 
Hem in like manner is called UaXc, TeXcla, and X-ijpa at 
her three shrines in Stymphalus, in other words Alaid, 
Wife, and Widow (l’.iu5. 8. 22. 2) ; she naturally received 
the worship of women of all ages and conditions, 'rhe 
local legend \vM somewhat at a Joss to explain the dii.-d 
title, since Zeus cannot die, and invented a quarrel 
between the two leading to a separation; dc.iriy the 
sen'c of such epithets was no longer remembered wlien 
I’ausanias wrote. 

3. Of epithets referring to a particular manifcstatlo.'; 
of a god’s activity two Roman examples may l>c given. 
Mars Ultor (see Platner-Aslihy, pp. 220. 327) cr.ieti 
his title to Isis tupposed intervention on .Augustus* 
Isehalf Bt ritilippi and apparent!)- in die recovery' of 
the m.ndirds la’scn by she Parshiens. Jupiter’s titles 
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Gustos and Conservator (Tacitus, Hist. 3. 74) refer inter 
alia to the thank-offerings made him by Domitian 
after his escape from the Vitellians when they took the 
Capitol. 

4. Epithets having reference to the higher (moral or 
civic) qualities of a deity are not uncommon, though less 
so than those which are due to his natural functions. It 
is to be noted that there is a tendency in later ages to read 
such qualities into an old title; thus Athena Ilpovaia at 
Delphi, so named from the fact that her slirine was in 
front of the temple of Apollo, had so decided an inclina- 
tion to become IJpovoia that some manuscripts of Hero- 
dotus 8. 37. z have been infected by it. As genuine 
examples may be instanced Apollo 'Apxfty^rrjs {see 
APOLLo), Athena BovXaia (of the Senate), Venus Verti- 
cordia. 

5. Late hymns, for instance those of the Orphic 
collection, have a strong tendency to heap up epithets, 
including the most unheard-of and fanciful, e.g. no. 28 
(Abel), to Hermes. 

C. F. H. Bruchmann, Epitheta deorum quae apiid poetas Graecos 
leguntur (Teubner, 1893); J. B. Carter, De deorum Romanorum 
cognominibus (Teubner, 1898) and Epith. dear. g. a. p. Latinos 
leguntur (Teubner, 1902) are useful, but there ia room for a large 
and exhaustive work. H. J. U. 

EPITOME {eTTirop.'fj). I. Greek. The production of 
summaries or abbreviated versions of longer works, 
especially scientific works, was much practised in the 
post-classical era. Thus Pamphilus’ Glossary was 
reduced from 95 hooks to 30, and then to 5. Strabo was 
often epitomized {GGM 2. 529 ff.). Aristophanes of 
Byzantium epitomized Aristotle’s Historia animaliim, 
and the epitome was later epitomized by Sopatros. The 
first two books of Athenaeus and part of the third survive 
only in an epitome. But the most important of all Greek 
epitomes is Proclus’ prose summary of the Epic Cycle, 
which has come down to us through Photius, and is a 
most important source for Greek mythology. J. D. D. 

II. Latin. In Rome the mental lethargy of late 
Imperial times betrayed itself in a demand for potted- 
history books. Works of the dimensions of Livy’s history 
dismayed the reading public and the demand was met in 
t\vo ways: (i) by the breviarium, which aimed at giving 
a short and concise survey of history {see florus, 
AURELIUS VICTOR, EUTROPIUS, RUFIUS FESTUS) ; (2) by the 
epitome, which offered condensed versions of, or extracts 
from, the works of others — an obvious danger to the sur- 
vival of the originals. Among the latter is the so-called 
Epitome Caesarum, a hotch-potch account of Imperial 
history from Augustus to Theodosius which in the first 
eleven chapters betrays relationship with Aurelius 
Victor’s Caesares. Another epitome is the work De viris 
illustribus mbis Romae which is preserved along with the 
Caesares, This gives a history of regal and republican 
times in the form of biographies. From the style, 
omissions, and obscurities it is evidently an epitome 
whose source is probably independent of, and antecedent 
to, Livy. 

Apart from these we may regard as epitomizers L. 
Septimius, who contracted the last four books of his 
Dictys into one, and the so-called ‘Hegesippus’, who in 
his adaptation of Josephus’ Jewish War compressed 
books 5, 6, and 7 of the original into one. We have, 
further, an epitomized version of Julius (q.v. 13) Valerius’ 
translation of the Alexander Romance. 

The Epitome Juliani is a sixth-century translation and 
an epitome of some 122 Novellae {Neapal Siard^ctq) 
of Justinian. 

Epitomes did not always prevent the preservation of 
originals. Vitruvius and his abbreviator Faventinus have 
both survived. Two abridgements did not destroy 
Valerius Ma.ximus. Pliny’s Natural History weathered 
epitomizing and excerpting. Half of Seneca’s Con- 


troversiae and about three and a half decades of Livy 
are extant despite summaries. But in some cases the 
abridgement triumphed: e.g. Justinus supplanted his 
foundation Trogus. 

Cf. M. Galdi, L'Epitome nella letteratura latino (1922). See 
PERiocHAE. L. R. P. and J. W. D. 

EP6NA, a goddess associated with horses and mules, 
worsliipped by the Romans, and sometimes held to be 
an old Italic divinity. But the name is purely Celtic. 
(Cf. Gaulish epo-redias, 'equorum domitores’; Breton 
ebeul, colt; Ir. ech, horse.) Epona is mentioned by 
Juvenal (8. 157) and several other authors. Numerous 
monuments are preserved, chiefly in eastern Gaul, 
northern Italy, and the regions of tlie Rhine and the 
Danube, and the dedications are mostly by soldiers. 
In fact the cult was transported so far by the army that 
it has been called ‘the most widespread of Gaulish 
myths’. The goddess is represented as riding a horse or 
mare, or sitting among horses and mules and feeding 
them. She sometimes has the same symbols as the Deae 
Matres (q.v.), and the plural form Eponabus (like Matribus, 
Campestribus) appears on one inscription. It is conjec- 
tured that a cult of the horse itself may have preceded 
the worship of the horse-goddess and been superseded 
by it. 

For references in texts and inscriptions see A. Holder, Alt- 
celtischer Spraclischatz, s.v. ‘Epona’. The principal study of the cult 
is by S. Reinach, in the Rev. Arch. 3rd ser. xxvi, xxxiii, xxxv, xl. 
For an attempt to explain the myth by Irish and Welsh stories see 
H. Hubert, in the Melanges Vendryes (1923), 187 ff. F. N. R. 

EPONIA, see FINANCE, GREEK, para. 6. 

EPONYMOI {ivdswpot) are those who give theirname 
to anybody or anything. They were of three kinds in 
antiquity, (i) Gods were the eponymoi of cities, as Apollo 
of Apollonia and Athena of Athens, (a) Heroes were the 
eponymoi of tribes, demes, and families. When Cleis- 
thenes divided the Athenians into ten tribes, the Delphic 
oracle chose ten Attic heroes to be their eponymoi; 
forty-two other heroes became the eponymoi of the suc- 
cessive years of military service from i8 to 59. (3) 
many cities the presiding magistrate was the eponym of 
the year, as the archon in Athens, the stephatiepboros in 
Miletus, the consuls in Rome. J. E. F. 

EPOPEUS {' EucaTTevs ; corrupted to Epaphus by Hygi- 
nus. Fab. 7. i ; 8. 2-3), the king of Sicyon who protected 
Antiope (q.v.). He is post-Homeric, first in the Cyprta, 
where a version of his story was told in an episode 
(Proclus ap. Phot.). Eumelus (in Paus. 2. 1. 1) said that 
he was son of Aloeus the son of Helios, and father of 
Marathon, the eponym of the Attic region of that name. 

H. J.R- 

EPRIUS MARCELLUS, Titus Clodius. Bom at 
Capua of humble parentage, he is first heard of as 
praetor peregrinus in A.d. 48. As legatus Lyciae he was 
guilty of extortion, but by bribery secured both his orm 
acquittal and the exile of one of his accusers (57). In 00 
he was cos. stiff. I, and in the same year, with Cossutian^us 
Capito, he accused the Stoic Thrasea (q.v.) Paetus. For 
this Nero rewarded him with five million sesterces {c. 
£50,000). He was subsequendy on terms of bitter enmity 
with Helvidius (q.v.) Priscus, who attempted to prosewte 
him in 70. For attacks by Helvidius upon him see Tac. 
Hist. 4. 6-8; 43. From 70 to 73 he was proconsul Asiae, 
and on his return cos. suff.^ II (May 74). He contmueo 
to enjoy great influence with Vespasian until 79> ivnen 
he conspired with Caecina Alienus and was forced to 
suicide. He was a biting and effective orator (Tac. Dial. 
5. 7; 8. i; Ann. 16. 22 and 29). He also held_ the offices 
of augur, curio maximus, and sodalis Augustalis. 

PlR\Cgis. R.E.J. 
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EPULONES, the latest in date of the quattuor antplissima 
collegia of Roman priests. They were first instituted in 
196 D.c. (Li\’y 33. 42. 1), and were then three in number 
(treSTjiri epiilonrs), the bill for their creation being brought 
in by C. Licinius Lucullus, then tribune of the plebs, 
who was himself one of the first members. Tlieir 
business was to organize and supervise the cpulum Jovis 
and the similar public banquet which had by that time 
become a prominent feature of several festivals, as the 
Ludi Romani (cf. Cicero, De Or. 3. 73). They were later 
increased to seven and continued to be called septemviri 
cpuloncs, although under Caesar their number became 
ten (Dio Cassius 43. 51. 9). 

tVbsown, RK 423; 518; Marquardt-Wissown, iii’. 

347 ff. and references there. H. J. R. 

EPYLLION (eVvAAtov, diminutive of erroj), a literary 
t)’pc popular from Theocritus to Ovid, was a narrative 
poem of about 100 to 600 hexameters; the subject was 
usually taken from the life of a mythical hero or heroine, 
the love motif being prominent in later cpyllia. Some 
dialogue and at least one speech generally appear. The 
distinctive feature is the digression; tlus occurs in all 
c.xtnnt cpyllia except Theocritus’ Hylas and the majority 
of the legends in Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Usually intro- 
duced ns a speech, less commonly as a description of a 
work of art, the digression makes a contrast to the main 
plot in cither subject or details. Owing something to 
catalogue poems and Homeric hymns, the cpyllion was 
evolved in the Alexandrian age. Formal artistry, learned 
allusions, romantic and even morbid themes were in 
varying degree prominent. The cpyllia of Theocritus 
(Hylas, Heracliscus, and — if his — Heracles Lcontophonos) 
and of his school (Moschus’s Europa and Dion’s frag- 
mcntnrj' Achillcis) arc mainly successions of exquisite 
pictures; plot and character-drawing arc comparatively 
slight. Callimachus in the fragmentary Heco/c (published 
about the time when Theocritus died) developed a more 
complex plot. Dialogue was increased ; the character of 
Ilccalc — possibly also of Theseus — was carefully con- 
structed; the picturesque element, though not aban- 
doned, u-as subordinated to the psychological. Euphorion 
(b. 276 B.C.), represented by some titles and fragments, 
wrote at Ic.ast six cpyllia. Allusive and obscure (Cic. 
Dlv. 1. 133), he probably dropped the picturesque ele- 
ment, popularized the criminal love-story, and concen- 
trated interest on the heroine. None of the other Greek 
cpyllia are known. Parthenius (ist c. is.c.) may have 
written cpyllia ; but his Ucpl tpwrtnwv T 7 a 0 qfidTtov{ihirty~ 
six prose love-stories, full of violence, treachery, and 
unfaithfulness, dedicated to Cornelius Gallus for use 
ti? Kal rAcyciaj) shows the morbid sensationalism 
preferred by Euphorion’s successors. 

Latin cpyllia followed cither the idyllic or the psycho- 
logical ty*pc, either Theocritus or Euphorion. The 
idyllic gniup (to which may have belonged Cicero’s 
Alcyone, Cahus' Jo, and Comifiaus’ Glancus) is repre- 
sented by Catullus’ Pelens and Thetis, the Ctdc.v, and 
Virgil’s Arislaais (in G. 4). Plot and character arc 
indeed more developed in these than in the earliest 
cpyllia; but their strength lies in graceful and vivid 
pictures. CatulUis, however, while idyllic in main sub- 
ject, develops Ari.tdne’s ehanicter in die digre.ssion, thus 
inttoducing a novel point of contrast — an innovation 
follnwi'tl by Virgil with the Orpheus and Eurydicc 
di'.'rewion in his /Iriuaetis. The Aristaeus shows the 
cpyllion Rt its highest- Supicmely natural, Virgil raises 
it out of the studied artificiality which hitlicrto cncum- 
Ivercd it. He cxccU his predecessors in teehnique, pathos, 
vivide.c'.s; ritigle lines or wonis often form pictures. 
'Phe pi.yrho!o,gic,».! pmup js typified by the Cfrir, wltich 
narrates il’.e Ic.ve-ir.ipircJ trcJchery of Scylls. Frequently 
le-trrsed r.nd olncurc. it is perhaps by GzHus. Epyllia 
i>y Ga'ivss (ptobsbly ir.dieateJ in Vcig. Ed. 6. 31 fi.; cf. 


F. Skutsch, Aus Vcrgils FrCdizcit, 1901, c. 2) nnd Cinna’s 
Zmyma were almost certainly similar. This type is 
brought to its climax by the cpyllia in Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses, He makes some use of the picturesque 
method ; like Virgil he can construct scenes out of a few 
words. But he excels in the psychological development 
of the heroine, especially through a set speech. Occa- 
sionally rhetoric betrays him into unnaturalncss ; but his 
diction has an easy flow, and his sldll as a new teller of 
old stories is extraordinary. After Ovid, the cpyllion was 
abandoned. The success of die Acncid popularized epic, 
while the stock of cpyllion subjects was almost exhausted. 
No one seemed original enough to develop historical or 
fictitious cpyllia. 

M. M. Crump, EpyUwn from Theocritus to Ovid (1931). 

x\. M. D. 

EQUES, EQUESTER ORDO. Eques means firstly 
‘horseman’, ‘cavalryTnan’, secondly ‘knight’, a member of 
diat second rank of nobility in Rome from which horse- 
men were drawn. Equester ordo was the collective name 
for those knights. The ordo ranked as one of the perma- 
nent classes of the Roman population, but laclccd a 
regular political organ. 

2. The general lines of the history of the Imights arc 
as clear as the detail is obscure. The equites were origin- 
ally the State cavalry, serving on horses provided by the 
State (equo publico). Their function in the army was 
certainly more important than later. They were only 
distinguished ns a class in so far as a certain census was 
considered necessary to maintain the position. Later, 
the equites equo publico sometimes proved insufficient for 
the need, and during the siege of Vcii (c, 400 n.c.) 
service for additional knights, equo suo, was added. Later 
still the Romans ceased to employ home cavalrj’ to any 
extent and depended almost entirely on their allies. 
Small bodies of cavalry were still attached to the legions, 
but the equites came to serve mainly in posts as oflicers. 
Until the age of the Gracchi there was nothing to prevent 
n senator from serving ns a knight. Service was from the 
age of 17 to 46, nnd the pay was three times that of the 
infantryman; 10,000 sestertii were allotted for the pur- 
chase, 2,000 for the keep of the horses. Tire knights 
were reviewed at each lustrum by the censors, who could, 
as a mark of censure, order the horse to be sold. A 
public parade, transvcctio, instituted in 312 d.c., took 
place every four years. 

3. Gaius Gracchus created a new order in the State, 
by excluding senators from service as knights, and by 
giving definite political functions to the class from which 
knights were drawn — certainly only completing a process 
tliat must have begun in the Second Punic War. He gave 
to the Imights the scats on the juries, hitherto held by the 
Senate, and set them to collect the taxes of Asia; a 
regular equestrian census, usu.illy assumed to have been 
400,000 sestertii, was probably established. Hence- 
forward, the Imights were always rivals, often enemies 
of the Senate. Sulla svas their enemy, Cinna their friend, 
Cicero the advocate of ‘concordia ordinum’— friendly 
collaboration of Imights and Sen.ate. The jury-seats, 
restored to the Senate by Sulla, were divided between 
senators, knights, and tribunt arrarii in 70 D.C. In 67 D.c. 
special seats in the theatre were rc-a'.;!gncd to the knights 
by L. Roscius Otho. .A.s tax-collectors, the Imights 
fought to secure easy contracts and a free hand in the 
provinces. The knights r.tiffercd heavily under th.c 
proscriptions. On several occasions propoj.-*l! sverc made 
to recrviit new rnentber: of the Senate fro.m their r.tnV:s. 

4. In tiie eomitir. centusiata, u.odcr the '.Servian Con- 
stitution’, there were eighteen centuries of and 

ftom them the eentuna praersciatha s*.-as eho<en by lot. 
^'welve of thttc cerituriei certainly oanreinrtl eqdlei 
rquei publico: the remrinittg art. knesvr! rpreiiily ss the 
sex sujfragia, may have mduded senatarj abo. Later 
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antiquarians traced the whole systeni back to the kings. 
Romulus appointed 300 celeres (trossuli); Tullus Hosti- 
lius, after incoiporating Alba Longa, raised the number 
to 600; Tarquinius Priscus, hindered by an augur from 
increasing the centuries, doubled the numbers in each 
(6x200=1,200). Servius Tullius treated these as 
twelve centuries and added six more, or, according to 
another account, found six and added twelve. But there 
is a very wide historical gap between the kingly period 
and the eighteen centuries that certainly existed in the 
late Republic (for a possible reference to twelve, and not 
eighteen, see Livy 43. 16. 14). 

5. Augustus revived the recognitio, and combined it 
with the transvectio, which now became annual. The 
corps of knights (tcAoj) was organized in turmae under 
seviri. Princes often held the title of princeps iuventutis 
(q.v.). The number was no longer restricted to tSoo. 
The emperor could assign the equtis publicus at will to any 
man of free birth, blameless character, and the necessary 
census of 400,000 sestertii. Men over thirty-five were 
allowed to return the horse, if they chose. The equester 
ordo, in its looser sense, included as well as equites equo 
publico, ex-knights and the sons of senators before they 
assumed senatorial rank. The distinctive marks of the 
ordo were the tunica with narrow border (angusticlavia) 
and the golden ring. 

6. From the knights the emperors drew officers for the 
army (tribunes and prae/ectOi jurymen, procurators, and 
other civil servants. The crowns of the equestrian career 
were the prefectures of the Praetorian guard and of 
Egypt. Hadrian extended their emplo5fment at the 
expense of freedmen and gave them such posts as a 
rationihus and ab epistulis. The knights steadily gained 
at the expense of the Senate, and, in the third century, 
displaced senators from many provincial posts and from 
the military commands. In the fourth century the knights 
survived as a social order, but with diminished political 
importance. 

Kiibler, PW, s.v.; A. Stein, Der romische Ritterstand (1927); 
C. W. Keyes, The Rise of the Equites in the Third Century of the 
Roman Empire (Princeton, 1915). H. M. 

EQUIRRIA, see MAES. 

EQUITES SINGULARES IMPERATORIS, pro- 
bably created by the Flavians, were a mounted body- 
guard of the emperor. Chiefly Germans and Pannonians, 
they numbered at first 500 and later 1,000. Legally their 
status was that of Auxilia, but in practice they formed 
part of the Praetorian guard. They had their own camp 
near the Lateran under the command of two Praetorian 
tribunes. 

A. von.Domaszewski, Die Rangordnung im romischen Heere (1908). 

H. M. D. P. 

ERANOS. In Homer and later authors this word meant 
a meal to which each partner contributed his share; but 
from the fifth century b.c. it was mostly a loan, free of 
interest, given to an individual by a number of friends. 
Creditors could form a club imder an dpxcpavos, 
epavap)(T)g, or 7 rpoard.Tqs epdvcov, who paid out the loan 
and received it in repayment. Each partner’s claim was 
transferable, and repayment of sums greater than the 
original loan could be agreed upon, so that an eranos 
could be profitable business. Papyri from Alexandria 
suggest that this type of loan was often used by Hellen- 
istic Jews to evade the biblical prohibition of interest. 

E. lycider, Der Handel von Alexandria (1933), 82 f.; E. Ziebarth, 
PW, s.v. F. M. H. 

ERASISTRATUS of Ceos, physician, lived in Alexan- 
dria together with and after Herophilus (first half of the 
3rd c. B.C.). His school still flourished in Galen’s time; 
his books were read as late as the fourth century a.d. A 
scholar and philosopher rather than a practitioner, 
Erasistratus became more and more interested in scientific 


research, which included even quantitative experiment; 
working incessantly, he tried to complete his Imowledge 
and did not shrink from admitting earlier mistakes. On 
the basis of the Democritean atomism and in connexion 
with Straton’s system he apparently developed original 
ideas (e.g, that of a discontinuous vacuum); although 
relying on mechanistic principles of explanation, such as 
the horror vacui, he also believed that nature does nothing 
in vain. His anatomical studies led to the clear distinc- 
tion of sensory and motor nerves ; in post-mortem dissec- 
tions he recognized the changes of the body due to 
disease; he was interested in comparative anatomy. In 
physiology he studied the growth of the body and the 
process of digestion; he theorized on the flow of the 
blood through the veins and that of the pneuma through 
the arteries. All diseases he explained by one cause, viz. 
plethora, repletion of the body through vmdigested 
nutrition ; yet he did not neglect the local differences of 
illness nor the constitution of the -patient. In therapy 
he emphasized the dietetic method and violently opposed 
plilebotomy and purgation. 

Bibliography 

Text. R. Fuchs^ Erasistratea (Diss. Beri. 1892); Hermes sipi, 
pp. 171-203. Erasistratus in the fourth century A.D., Themistius, 
Or. 20. List of writings, Susemihl, i. 810. 

Translation and CostMENTARy. J. F. Dobson, Proceedings of 
the Royal Society of Med., Section Hist, of Med. (1927), indispen- 
sable translation and interpretation of more important fragments. 

Modern Literature. Survey, M. Welhnann, PW vi. 333. 
Quantitative experiment, H. Diels, Sitz. Berl. 1893, pp. 101-27: 
W. Jaeger, Hermes 1913, pp. 38-63. Charles Singer, Enc. Brit.“ 
s.v. ‘Medicine, History of’. L. E. 

ERATOSTHENES of Gyrene (c. 275-194 b.c.), pupil 
of Callimachus and Lysanias, after spending sevei^ years 
at Athens, where he came under the influence of Arcesi- 
laus and Ariston, accepted the invitation of Ptolemy 
Euergetes to succeed Apollonius Rhodius as head of the 
Alexandrian Library. 'The most versatile scholar of his 
time, he was the first to call himself ifuXoXoyos. By the 
Alexandrian specialists he was styled jS^ra, ‘second-rate’, 
and TrevradXos, ‘all-rounder’. 

Works, i. Literary criticism. Opposing the allegorical 
interpretation of Homer, he maintained that a poet wishes 
to charm, not to instruct. His most important work of 
scholarship was the treatise On Ancient Comedy, in at 
least twelve books; this was not a chronological study, 
but consisted of discussions of literary, lexical, historical, 
and antiquarian matters, and dealt with problems of the 
authorship and production of plays. He corrected Lyco- 
phron and Callimachus, and his work was much used by 
Aristophanes Byz. for his editions of the conaic poets and 
by Didymus for his lexicon of comedy. His Karaarept- 
aptol treated the constellations and their mythology; the 
extant work of this name is probably not genuine. _ 2. 
Chronology. Xpovoypasjslai represented the first sdentific 
attempt to fix the dates of political and literary history. 
He also compiled a list of (Olympian victors. 3. Mathe- 
matics, astronomy, geography. Besides invMtigatmg 
arithmetical and geometrical problems (cf. his ‘sieve 
method of finding prime numbers), he dealt in Platonicus 
with mathematical definitions and with the principles ot 
music, and he wrote geometrical works On Means and 
Duplication of the Cube. In his treatise On the Measure- 
ment of the Earth he treated mathematical geography, 
calculating with a high degree of accuracy the circum- 
ference of the earth and the magnitude and distance of 
the sun and moon. He was the first systematic geographer 
and his Geographica {retoy pasjtiKa), in which he sketched 
the history of the subject and dealt -ndth physical, mathe- 
matical, and ethnographical _ geography, is often 
tioned, sometimes disapprovingly, by later geographers, 
e.g. Strabo. 4. Philosophy. His essays had perhaps a 
mainly ethical interest. He wrote also a history of Pj'’*®” 
Sophy, s. Poetry. His short epic Hermes described the 
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birth of the god, liis youthful exploits, and his ascent to 
the planets. The short epic Anterinys or Hesiod dealt 
with the death of Hesiod and the punishment of his 
murderers. [Longinus] (Subl. 33. 5) praises the elegy 
Erigone, which told tiie myth of Erigonus and his 
daughter. 

FGrH ii B 141 G. Bcmhardy, Eratostheniea (1S21); 

C. Strecker. De l^/cophrone Euphronio Eratosthene comicorvm inter- 
prelihus T. L. Heath, A Manual oj Greek Mathematics 

(1931); E. Hiller, E, eartninum retiipa'ae (1872); J. U. Powell, Col- 
lectanea Alexandrina (1925); [Catasterismi], A. Olivieri in Mytho- 
praphi Craeci iii. I (>897): Sir E. H. Bunbury, History 0/ Ancient 
Geo^aphy J. xvi (1879) ; H. Berger, Geschichte der sHssenschaJtlichen 
Geographic dcr Griechen' 406 ff.; 441 ff. (1903). J. F. L. 

ERECHTHEUM, the third outstanding building on 
the Athenian Acropolis, begun in 421 n.c. and finished, 
after a lapse, in 407 n.c.; built of Pcntelic marble, with 
friezes of black Elcusis stone to take applied white 
marble relief sculpture. Exact details of its construction 
are known from a contemporary inscription. It is 
tempting to accept W. Dorpfeld's restoration of tlie 
original design as a long rectangular building with pro- 
jecting porches placed centrally on the sides, but there 
arc no certain evidences of this. The main structure is 
divided into four compartments: the largest (cast ccll.a) 
has a prostyle-hexastyle Ionic portico; the west end is 
closed by a wall with engaged columns and comer piers. 
At this end is a unique and boldly projecting (though 
small) south feature — the 'porch of the maidens’, with 
draped female figures (caryatids) serving as supports — 
and, nearly opposite on the north side, a still more boldly 
projecting porch with Ionic columns (partly reassembled 
in early twentieth centuiy) standing on a lower level and 
having the tallest Order of the whole composition. 
Though the general form of the Ercchthcum hardly 
conveys a homogeneous impression, the perfection of 
the design of its porches, and its beauty of detail — the 
capitals on north and cast, the carved wall bands and the 
north door being unrivalled — make it the most notable 
Greek Ionic building in existence. See alcsmenes. For 
the origin of the Ercchthcum see EnECirruEUS. 

G. P. Stevens ond J. M. Paton, The Erechtheum (U.S.A. 1927). 

T. F. 

ERECHTHEUS ('JUpcxOcvs), a fabulous king of Athens, 
often confused with Erichthonius (jfc athena) and per- 
haps identical svith him originally. Like him, Erech- 
theus was son of Earth and reared by Athena, Jliad 2. 
S47 ff., where his worship is mentioned (for which sec 
Famell, Hero-Cttlls, ii; Cults i. 393; iv. 47-32). Cf. 
Od, 7. 80 f., from a comparison of which with the other 
Homeric passage it would seem tliat Athena and Ercch- 
theus were honoured togctlicr in a predecessor of the 
historical Ercchthcum (the old roy.al palace?). The 
chief legend of Erechtheus concerns his daughters, of 
whom tliere were three (Eur. fr. 357 Naud: ; Ion 10 adds 
n fourth, Creusaq.v. i). They included C!ithonia(Ercch- 
theus' children s'ary ^atly from one account to another, 
for obvious genc.ilopail reasons); when Eumolpus (q.v.) 
the 'ntmdan, son of Poseidon and Cliione, invaded 
Attica, Ercclithcus inquired of Delphi how he might 
win the \ictory. He was told that he should do so if he 
sacrificed one of his daughters. Chtlionia, therefore, was 
sacrificed by consent of her mother Praxithc.i, probably 
by her o\m also, the story forming the plot of Euripides’ 
Erechtheus, known by its frequent dtations in later 
authors (to tiiosc quoted in Isaud:, 464 fT. add HyTtinus, 
Fch. 46 and 23S. a, and Rose ad locc.). The other 
daughters killed tlicmsclvcs; Ercclithcus' own fate is 
\Tsriously told. 

H.j.n, 

EXUil RIA, a city o.'” Euboea, mrntioned in the Homeric 
Cataloigue, Eretria planted colciniei on the norili Aegean 
cosira, cs;'5<ecial!y at Pallenc. A great trading centre and 


rival of Chalcis, it was defeated in the struggle for control 
of the Lelantinc plain, and declined in importance, 
though Aristagoras of Miletus sought its aid for the 
Ionic revolt against Persia. In the avenging expedition sent 
by Darius the city was besieged and burnt. Circa 445 
B.c. Athens planted a colony, but in 41 1 Erctria revolted 
with the rest of Euboea. A member of the second Athen- 
ian Confederacy (378-377), it again revolted (349), and 
subsequently was tlie victim of Atheni.m and Mace- 
donian intrigues. In the second Macedonian war Quinc- 
tius Flamininus sacked the city, which after the Roman 
victory was nominally free. Erctria took little part in the 
s^gglc of the Greek leagues against Rome, and in the 
time of Augustus still ranked as the second city of 
Euboea (q.v.). \V. A. L. 

ERETRIA, SCHOOL OF, founded by Mcnedemus 
(q.v.) as a continuation of the school of Elis, is mentioned 
by Diog. Lacrt. 1. 17-19; 2, 103; 126; Strabo 9. 393 ; Cic. 
Acad. 2. 129. Menedemus had a large following, but only 
one follower, Ctesibius, is known by name. The last 
trace of the school is in the title of a work of the Stoic 
Sphacrus against it. W. D. It. 

ERICHTHONIUS, an Attic hero, usually son of 
Hephaestus; for the circumstances of his birth, see 
ATHEN'A. But Apollodorus (3. 187), says 'some' name 
Atthis daughter of Cranaus as his mother. Being born, 
he was taken care of by Athena, who put him into a 
chest and gave him into the charge of the daughters, or 
a dauglitcr, of Cccrops (q.v, ; Eur. Ion 21 ff. ; 270 ff,, and 
later authors, os Apollod. ibid. 189; Hyg. Fab. 166. 4-5); 
all agree that they opened the chest, which Athena had 
forbidden them to do, and then out of fright (because 
the child had wholly or partly serpent form or had a 
serpent with him) or driven mad by the anger of the 
goddess, leapt off the Acropolis ond so were killed. Or 
tiic serpent killed them (Apollod. ibid.). This scene is 
not very common in art, but the birth is a fairly popular 
subject, see Furtw.lnglcr-Rcidihold, Gr, Vasenmalerci Hi. 
93 and plate 137. Erichthonius became king of Athens, 
fostered the cult of Athena (Apollod. ibid.), received 
from Athena two drops of the blood of the Gorgon 
(q.v.), of which one poisoned and the other healed 
(Eur. Ion 999 If.), and was the inventor or introducer of 
sundry things, as chariot-driving ([Eratosth.] Catast. 13; 
Hyg. Poet. Astr. a. 13 ; hence he is sometimes identified 
witli the constellation Auriga), silver (Hyg. Fab. 274. 4). 
He is often confused with Erechtheus (q.v.). H. J. R. 

ERIDANUS CHptBafog), m>thical river, having Elcc- 
tridcs (Amber-) Isl.inds at its mouth. Named by I lcsiod 
{Tlteog. 338) as a real river, tlie Eridanus was placed 
first in unknowTi northernmost Europe, or in western 
Europe, flowing into the Northern Ocean. Herodotus 
(3> 115) ond Strabo (5. 215) doubted its existence. 
Aeschylus called it 'Spanish', meaning tlie Rh 5 nc (sec 
Plin.fAV 37 - 32)- 

Grcck authors from the time of Phcrcc>'dts agreed to 
identify the Eridanus with the Po, and Roman writers 
followed suit (since there .are no islands at tiic mouth 
of the Po, some authors sought these in the east Adriatic). 
The description of the Eridanus as an a-mber-river may 
embody the memory of an early amber-route from Jut- 
land up the Elbe and Rhine (Rhenus) and down the 
Rhfinc (Rliodanus) or across die Alps to north Italy (see 
AXtErtl). C. H. W, 

ERIGONE (’i/pt7‘oii)), in mythologv', (i) daughter of 
Icarius (q.v.), loved by Dions-sus, svho appt02chc«l her 
dhguised as a grape-cluster (.Ov. Met. b. J25). When 
she found her father's body s.Hc hanged hertelf, and tiis 
Athenian virgins began to do t.he same til! her ghoat 'bss 
appealed by tiie otty-a and other ho.nourifHygir.its, Ftsb. 
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130 and Poet. Astr. 2. 4; cf. Rose, Greek Myth.^ 154 f.). 
(2) Daughter of Aegisthus (q.v.) by Clytaemnestra (q.v.). 
She was rescued by Artemis from Orestes (q.v.), who 
had killed her brother Aletes and wanted to lull her, and 
made a priestess in Attica (Hyg. Fah. 122. 3). According, 
however, to Cinaethon ap. Paus. 2. 18. 6, Orestes had 
by her an illegitimate son Penthilus. H. J. R. 

ERINNAj poetess, of the Dorian island of Telos (Suid. 
s.v. “Hpiwa), who probably lived at the end of the fourth 
century B.C., not, as Suidas says, in the time of Sappho, 
since her art shows affinities to that of Theocritus, and 
Asclepiades seems to have edited her work (Anth. Pal, 
7. ii). Writing in local Doric with a few Aeolisms, she 
was famous for her Distaff {'HXaKdrrj), a poem in 300 
hexameters in memory of her friend Baucis. Remains of 
this on a papyrus have recently been added to the few 
lines known from quotations, and show that in it Erinna 
described experiences of girlhood shared with Baucis and 
lamented her death. The title may refer to the time of 
spinsterhood which it describes. She herself died at the 
age of nineteen {Anth. Pal. 7. 11. 2). There also survive 
three epigrams, one dedicatory {Anth. Pal. 6. 352) and 
two inscriptions for Baucis’ tomb {Anth. Pal. 7. 710 and 
712). A line from what seems to have been a Propemp- 
ticon (fr. 2) is of doubtful authenticity (Ath. 283d). 

Text: E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Grace, i. 4, pp. 207-13; P. Maas, in 
Hermes 69 {1934), 206-9. Criticism: C. M. Bowra, in Greek Poetry 
and Life (1936), 325-42. C. M. B. 

ERINYES, spirits of punishment, avenging wrongs 
done to kindred, especially murder within the family or 
clan (cf. ORESTES, alcmaeon), but also lesser offences 
(see II. 9. 454, 571 ; 15. 204), even against those who are 
no kin but have a claim on our pity (beggars, Od. 17. 475, 
though there it is rather hoped than stated that there are 
such avengers for them if wronged). They once stop a 
violation of the course of nature (JZ. 19. 418), where they 
silence the horse Xanthus, given human utterance 
temporarily by Hera (407). Hence the dictum of Hera- 
clitus (fr. 29 Bywater = 94 Diels-Krana), that if the sun 
left his course the Erinyes would find him. But these 
passages go much beyond popular ideas, more in keeping 
with which are their associations with oaths {II. 19. 259; 
Hesiod, Op. 803-4). 

This early connexion of the Erinyes with offences other 
than manslaying makes against Rohde’s theory (Pijic^e* i. 
270) that originally an Erinys is the ghost of the person 
slain, though this will fit the other facts (close connexion 
with blood guilt, greater importance of the Erinyes of an 
elder brother or a parent, doubtful potency of those of a 
beggar; see the Homeric passages above) very well. It is 
on the whole more reasonable to suppose that they were 
from the first curses, actual or conditional, personalized, 
as Famell argues {Cults v. 438-9), since a curse (cf. 
curses) is not a mere form of words but the stirring up of 
mysterious powers which work automatically when once 
set going. They are early associated with Earth (Hesiod, 
Thcog. 185; cf. II. 19. 259), which helps to explain 
Demeter Erinys (cf. demeter), an earth-goddess, as 
repository of powers of vengeance. As they regularly 
work by i'sturbing the mind {Od. 15. 233-4), it is tinder- 
standable that very similar deities are called Maniai 
(Paus. 8. 34. i). Being of the earth, they are often con- 
fused with kindlier powers who send fertility, Eumenides, 
Zepvai, etc.; their cult under their own name is ex- 
tremely rare (see Famell, ibid. 437 ff.). H. J. R. 

EREPiroS, Middle Comedy poet, as the ttvo mytho- 
logical titles, ./lioAoj and MeAijSota, suggest. 

FCG iii. 556 ff.; CAP ii. 428 ff. 

ERIS, personification of strife (discord, rivalry, com- 
petition; there are two kinds, one bad and one good, the 
latter being emulation between fellow-workers, Hesiod, 


Op. II ff.). Generally, however, she is definitely Strife. 
Thus she accompanies Ares in Homeric battle-scenes, as 
II. 4. 440-1, where she is his sister and companion; 
Theog. 225 ff., she is daughter of Night and mother of 
Battles, Slaughters, Disputes, Lawlessness, etc. 

She emerges into fuller mythical personality in the 
Cypria. Zeus, having decided on the Trojan War, to 
relieve Earth of the burden of so many human beings 
(fr. I Allen), lets Eris be present at the marriage of 
Peleus and Thetis (qq.v.). 'There she stirs up a quarrel 
between the goddesses as to which is the most beautiful, 
this leading to the Judgement of Paris {see Paris) and so to 
the war. But the details are uncertain ; we have no written 
pre-Alexandrian authority for the ‘apple of Discord’. 
In Hyginus, Fab. 92. i, from a Greek source perhaps 
about contemporary with the Emperor Claudius (see 
Rose, Hygini Fabulae, p. viii), Eris (Discordia) comes to 
the door, throws in an apple, and says the most beautiful 
may pick it up ; other authorities (listed by v. Sybel in 
Roscher’s Lexikon i. 1338. 50 ff.) make her inscribe the 
apple ‘for the fairest’. This is obvious Marchen {see 
folktales), but when it was added to tliis myth is 
unknown. H. J. R. 

EROS, god of love in Greek mythology. Eros personi- 
fied does not occur in Homer, but the Homeric passages 
in which the word eros is used give a clear idea of the 
original significance. It is the violent physical desire 
that drives Paris to Helen, Zeus to Hera, and shakes the 
limbs of the suitors of Penelope {II. 3. 442; 14. 295; Od. 
18. 212). A more refined conception of this E. who 
affects mind and body appears in the lyric poets of the 
sixth and seventh centuries b.c. Because his power 
brings peril he is pictured as cunning, unmanageable, 
cruel (Aleman 36 Diehl; Ibycus 6 Diehl; Sappho 137 
Diehl; Theog. 1231); in Anacreon and in vase-painting 
he smites the lovestruck one with an axe or a wlup 
{Deltion (1927-8), 106). He comes suddenly like a wind 
and shakes his victims (Sappho, Ibycus); Furtwangler 
recogm’zed a pictorial equivalent of this image in the E. 
who carries off a girl on vases and gems. E. is playful, 
but he plays with frenzies and confusion. On the other 
hand, E. symbolizes all attractions which provoke love. 
He is young and beautiful, he walks qver flowers, and the 
roses are ‘a plant of E.’ of which he makes his crown 
{Anacreontea 53. 42). He is sweet and warms the heart 
(Aleman loi Diehl). Sappho sums up his essence, calling 
him ‘bitter-sweet’. 

2. Already Hesiod connects E. with Aphrodite (q.w 
para. 3 and see Theog. 201), but many authorities hold 
this connexion not to be original. With Himeros and 
Pothos he is a constant companion of Aphrodite, although 
he can appear with any god, whenever a love story is 
involved, e.g. as dptfndaX-qs at the marriage of Zeus and 
Hera (A. D. Nock, CR 1924, 152). 

3. Hesiod seems to have transformed tire Homenc 
conception of E. Although he describes E. in terms 
almost identical with Homer as the god who ‘loosens the 
limbs and damages the mind’, he also makes him to- 
gether with Earth and Tartarus the oldest of gods, all- 
powerful over gods and men. Building on this idea of 
E. as a cosmic principle Parmenides found a place for 
E. (Diels, Vorsokr.^ i. 243, fr. 13), perhaps as the power 
which leads contrasts together ? This philosophic concep- 
tion contributed to the Euripidean picture of omnipotent 
Eros (Ath. 13. 561), took abstruse mythological shape m 
Orphic cosmogonies (Ar. Av. 693), and formed the back- 
ground for the famous Platonic discussions of E. m 
Symposium and Phaedrus. 

4. Hellenistic poets continue the more playful con- 
ception of Anacreon and sing the tricks which E. plays 
on mortals, the tribulations of those who try to resist 
him, and the punishments which he receives for his 
misdeeds. His bow and arrows, first mentioned by 
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Euripides {I A 548 f.), play a great part in tlicsc accounts. 
He becomes a humanized genre figure in Rococo style. 
Frequently a plurality of Erotes is introduced (Athen. 
13. s6z; Aiiacreontca; Anth. Pal.\ Ap. Rh. 3. 114). 
The usage originated because the Grcelts drew no sharp 
distinction between love passion and the god who sym- 
bolized if, both could multiply. For the relation of E. to 
Psyche see psyche. E. had some old cults and enjoyed 
much individual worship. He w.as always the god of love 
directed towards female as well as male beauty. Hence 
his images in the gymnasia, his cult by the Sacred Band 
in Thebes (Ath. 13. 561 ; C02), and the altar in Athens 
erected by the lover of Hippias (Ath. 13. 602 d). As a 
god of fertility E. is celebrated in the very old cult in 
Thespiac, and in the joint cult with Aphrodite on the 
north slope of the Athenian Acropolis. In Thespiac E. 
was represented by an aniconic image ; in Athens phallic 
symbols have been found in the sanctuary. In both cults 
festivals were celebrated; that in Thespiac was called 
Erotidia. The festival in Athens was celebrated in the 
spring month of Munichion (O. Broncer, Hesperia 1932, 
P* 31; 1935) P" 125). In Philadelphia the worshippers 
called themselves Erotes after the god. In Athens a 
procession of Erotes is represented on a relief performing 
the functions of worshippers. Another cult centre was 
Parion in Mj’sia. 

5. In art Eros grows young. He begins as a fairly 
grown up boy in the archaic period, is a young boy in 
classical art, and becomes a playful putto in the Hellenistic 
age. 

O. Vi'Mcr in PIF, a.v.; A. R. Cook, Zruj 11 . 2 (1925), 1039; C. T. 
Scllman, JiSA 19*3-4, 87; P. Fricdlundcr, Studi t tali (1939), 53- 

G. M. A. H. 

EROS, Staherios, sec STABEnius. 

EROTIAN, grammarian and doctor of the Ncronian 
ago, compiled an extant glossary to Hippocrates. 

EROTOPAEGNIA, sec laevius. 

ERUCrOS CEpvKios), author of fourteen epigrams in 
. the Anthology, came from Cyzicus, but bore a Roman 
name. His career and character are little known ; but he 
nttaclcs Parthenius (Arit/i. Pat. 7. 377) and he seems to 
imitate Virgil’s Arcades amho (Eel. 7. 3 = Anth. Pal. 6. 
96. j), althotigh it is very rare for a Greek to copy Roman 
poctr>'. TIjus he was writing about the beginning of the 
Principatc, 30 n.c. His poems arc chiefly su.avc little 
dedications and anecdotes. 

C. Cichoriuj, llvm. Stud. viii. 3 (1922). G. H. 

ERYCIAS, ERYCIUS, see ntucius. 

ERYSICHTHON, in rrij-tholo^', son of Triopas, of 
Dotion in Thcss.aly. Wanting timber, he was so mis- 
guided as to start cutting down a sacred grove of Dcmctcr, 
though warned not to do so by the goddess herself in 
hvim.'in form. 1 le was thereupon plagued with insatiable 
hunger, to satisfy which he ruined himself and at! his 
household. Thus far Callimadius (Cer. 23 fT.); the talc 
can be tmeed b.nd: no c.irlier than Hcllanicus (Crusius 
in Roscher’s Ae.v/.voa i. »373< 56). Lycophron (1393, 
where tee seho!.; cf. Ov. Met. S. S47 ff.) saj-s he had a 
daughter Mcjtra, granted by her lover Poseidon power 
to chanac shape. She was sold in various beast-fomts, 
escaped end came hack to he resold, and he lived on die 
proceeds. See Ziclimki in Ph.ikl. 1. 13S fT. == Jresir.neii. 
t IT. H.J.11. 

EUmiEIA, 'the red. or hluslii.ng. one’, i.c. sumrt- 
coUu'.red. Name cf (t) one of th.e Hespcrivles (Apoliisd. 
2. 5 14). {2) Th.e dauehter of Geryon. and also his idattd 
(Stejdi. Byrant.. s.v.; IV.us. to. 17. 5); for Issth (t) end 
(i) tec us:ua.!i'. 


ER-iTUS, see ECHiON (a). 

ERYX, an Elymian settlement and a mountain (Monte 
San Giuliano) above Drepana in west Sicily. Dependent 
on Segesta in the fifth century b.c., Eryx was occupied 
later by the Carthaginians, though temporarily seized by 
Pyrrhus (278 or 277). Phoenician masons’ marks arc 
found on the walls, and Punic legends appear on tlic 
coinage from tlie fourth century'. The Elymian settle- 
ment, perhaps on a lower height than the famous temple 
of Astarte-Aphroditc-Venus (where is the modem town 
of S. Giuliano), was evacuated in 259, when the in- 
habitants were transferred to Drepana. L. Junius seized 
both heights and established a fort on the lower slopes to 
isolate Drepana (248). Hasdrubal Barca captured the 
old town, but not the Temple and lower fort (244): thus 
he foiled to relieve Drepana, although maintaining his 
position until 241. On recent somewhat disappointing 
excavations in the Temple area see JUS 1936, 218-20. 

H. II. S. 

ESQUELI^. The name, in the form *Esquiliae (from 
e.x-eolo, cf. inquilinus), denoted the eastern plateau formed 
in Rome by montes Oppius and Cispius, the regio Esquilina 
being the second of the Republican Four Regions (\^arro. 
Ling. 5. 49-50). Under the Kings and much later it was 
used as a cemetery (von Duhn, Italische Grabcrkitnde i. 
468), ultimately for paupers (Hor. Sat, i. 8. 8-13). It 
was included by the Republican Wall and provided later 
sites for Nero’s Golden House and Trojan’s Thertnae. 
Under Augustus the name was applied to Regio V, 
outside the Republican Wall, containing various gardens 
and the Scssorium, an imperial residence. The Arch of 
Gallicnus (CIL vi. 1106) recalls the porta Esquilina of 
the Rcpublic.m Wall. I. A. It. 

ETEOBUTADES, sec butts (2). 

ETEOCLES, (i) an ancient king of Orchomenus, 
founder of the local cult of the Charites (Paus. 9. 34. 
9 fif.). (2) In mythology, the elder son of Oedipus (q.v.). 
After the blinding and retirement of their father, he and 
his brother Polyniccs t3vicc insulted him, once by setting 
before him certain vessels which had belonged to I.,aius 
and once by giving him a portion of meat less honourable 
than a king should have (Cyclic Thebais, frs. a and 3, 
Allen). He therefore cursed them (for conjectural details, 
sec Rose, Handbook of Greek Myth.* 221, n. 28), and the 
curse was fulfilled thus. He and Polynice.s agreed to 
reign in alternate years, Etcoclcs taking the first year. 
Polyniccs left Thebes and married Argcia (see adbastus). 
At the end of the year Etcoclcs would not give up his 
throne; Polyniccs returned with the Seven, and the Uvo 
brothers met and killed each other. Sec references in 
Rose, loc. cit. II.J. It. 

ETEOCLUS, son of Iphis, a somewhat obscure Argivc 
hero. At a fairly early stage of the tradition he seems to 
have replaced Panhenopaeus (q.v.) ns one of the Seven 
against Thebes, cf. ADitssTUS (see Paus. 10. 10. 3). Tlirn 
Acscirylus (Sept. 45S) or his authority included both him 
and Parthcnopacus, apparently so as to he able to leave 
Adrastus out of the aau.sl atsault; hence later ssrisers 
(as Soph. OC 1316 and Eitr. Supp. 872) use the same 
list. 

See yViliraovrita-AtoelkadfiriT. .’;j /.s'er/rrtj'sV-.f?! tiont. 

lee. H.J.lt. 

ETHIOPIA, the land of the Ethinpiar.s or ‘Burnt' 
Faceei Men’, wan a n.ime umi.-sHv .applied by th.e Greeks 
to any rrehm in the far routli (but nortli of the Equator). 
Under the infiuencpe perisapn of Hotner fOi- t. or, etc.), 
who dintinguishexl Ivr'.wcen Western and Eattem Etltio- 
piint, Actchylus (Supp. 2S4-<;) nutde the Kthiopbm 
extend to f ndis, and ! tcrodotus (esp. 3. >7-23 : 
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distinguished between the woolly-haired Ethiopians 
(negroes) and the straight-haired ones (primitive Indians). 
The tendency to confuse Ethiopians with Indians con- 
tinued throughout ancient times (e.g. in Aesch. Stipp. 
284 ff.). But from Herodotus onward Ethiopia designated 
especially the lands south of Egypt — ^Nubia, Sennaar, 
Kordofan, and north Abyssinia. This country was visited 
since 665 b.c. by the Greeks, some of whom penetrated 
in the wake of Cambyses as far as Korosko, and various 
Ethiopian peoples became known in Greece by their 
tribal names. Under the Ptolemies the African coast was 
explored by sea as far as Somaliland and Cape Guarda- 
fui; the Blue and the White Nile and the Atbara were 
clearly distinguished {see Nile) ; and the Ethiopian city of 
Meroe (q.v.) received a veneer of Hellenic culture (Diod. 
3. 38 ff. ; Strabo 16. 773-4 ; 785-7). An Ethiopian raid into 
Egypt (25 B.c.) was repelled by the Romans, who estab- 
lished a frontier area from Assuan and Maharraltah. In 
the first century a.d. a powerful Ethiopian State arose in 
Abyssinia {see AXUMis). 

E. A. W. Budge, The Egyptian Sudan (1907); P. Paulitschke, 
Geogr. Er/orschung des afrilanuchen Kontinents (1884). E. H. W. 

ETRUSCANS, the most important of the numerous 
peoples which compose the mosaic of early Italy. ‘The 
renown of their name filled the whole length of Italy 
from the Alps to the Sicilian Strait’ (Livy i. 2. s). 
Servius, however, is mistaken when he infers {ad Aen. 
10. 14s) that they subjugated the whole peninsula. At 
the time of their widest power, 500 B.c., they had not 
penetrated south of Salerno, beyond which the way 
was barred by their commercial rivals and bitter enemies 
the Greeks. On the Adriatic side no trace of an Etruscan 
has been found from at least Ascoli to Otranto. Therefore 
they never politically dominated more than a third of 
Italy. 

2. To their original territory (modem Tuscany) they 
soon added by conquest and settlement Umbria and 
Latium. A further extension into Campania was complete 
by c. 550. The trans-Apennine colonies from Milan to 
Bologna were founded just before 500 B.c. But at this 
moment the incipient empire began to crumble. Greeks 
and Romans struck the first blows. The war which fol- 
lowed the expulsion of the Tarquins from Latium was 
quickly followed by the campaign in which Aristodemus 
(q.v. 3) drove the Etruscans out of Campania. Hieron of 
Syracuse helped to destroy the common enemy in the 
naval battle of Cumae, 474 b.c. Twenty years later the 
Syracusans captured Corsica and Elba. Already in 480 
B.c. had begun the bitter duel between Veil and Rome 
which ended only in 396 b.c. The Gauls destroyed the 
yoimg colonies in the region of the Po about 390 B.c. 
Thus, early in the fomth century only the core of their 
original settlements remained in Etruscan hands, and 
these were lost piecemeal to Rome in the next two hun- 
dred years. This decline was due in part to the Etrus- 
cans’ incapacity for united military or political action: 
their confederation of twelve cities was formed for re- 
ligious purposes alone. So Rome was able to subdue all 
their great cities, Caere, Tarquinii, Vulci, one by one. 

3. To a great extent this individualism may be traced 
to the circumstances of the original settlement. Modem 
opinion has rallied to the view almost universally held 
in antiquity that the Tyrseni or Tyrrheni were colonists 
from Asia Minor, if not perhaps actually from Lydia, as 
Herodotus (i. 94) so circumstantially narrates. The 
tradition w’as never questioned by any writer till Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus in the time of Augustus. It was 
explicitly endorsed by historians as early as Timaeus, 
and was accepted by the Etruscans themselves, who had 
their own chronology and must certainly have preserv'ed 
their own family traditions. It seems, therefore, mere 
pewersity on tlie part of Dionysius to question it. His 
garbled and doubtfully authentic copy of the Lydian 


Xanthus was no trustworthy authority, and in any case 
did not contradict the story of Herodotus except by 
omission. There are, however, a few scholars who 
maintain by more modem reasom’ng that the Etruscans 
were autochthonous. Their views seem irreconcilable 
with the linguistic evidence. There can be no doubt 
that the migration was made by sea, and it had probably 
begun before 800 b.c. Archaeology has disproved Nie- 
buhr’s never well-grounded theory of an invasion by 
land over the Alps. The oldest cities, Tarqiunii, Caere, 
Vulci, Vetulonia, Populonia, were all on the sea-coast, 
whereas inland towns such as Orvieto, Perugia, Arezzo 
were later offshoots. It is improbable that the first 
colonists came all at once. The analogy of the Northmen 
in Great Britain suggests rather that they arrived at 
intervals and in no great numbers. Each city was pro- 
bably founded by an independent chief who owed no 
loyalty to his fellow-chiefs. These ruled as princes over 
an earlier population which eventually survived them. 

4. The language was unique. If autochthonous, it 
could only be a survival from a general pre-Aryan 
stratum in the western Mediterranean, with which, how- 
ever, it has no recognizable affinities. The philologists 
deny that it has anything in common with Indo-European 
languages and give a valuable independent support to 
the Herodotean tradition by tracing affinities with East- 
ern languages {see Etruscan language). Only nine of the 
8,500 known inscriptions, of which the majority are 
obviously funereal, contain more than 30 words. The 
material, therefore, though sufficient for morphological 
study, is too slight to allow any hope of decipherment. 
Except for a score of glosses given by classical writers 
the meaning of no single Etmscan word is known. It 
need not be assumed that there was no literature, but 
certainly none has survived. The wall-paintings in many 
tombs afford vivid glimpses of Etruscan life. These show, 
them as a luxurious and light-hearted people, much 
given to horse-racing, dancing, and every kind of music. 
Some gloomy pictures of the underworld may be partly 
influenced by Greek Pythagoreanism. Of their own 
religion little is known, except that divining and augury 
formed an important accessory to it. The Roman augurs 
and haruspices learned their arts originally from the 
Etruscans, who, even in the late Roman Empire, were 
still famous for proficiency in these arts. 

5. The Etruscan domination of Latium, culminating 
in the 'Tarquin dynasty, had deep and lasting effects on 
Roman life, as witness tlie schematization and equipment 
of the army, and many details of pomp and ceremonial. 
The rude peasantry from the Alban and Sabine hills 
was organized, disciplined, educated by Etruscan stan- 
dards. Further, all Italy owed a great debt to these rivals 
and precursors of the Greeks. Etruscan excellence in 
the arts is still too little appreciated. The statues lately 
discovered or identified are of first-rate quality, and 
singularly original in character. They include the Apollo 
of Veii, the Chimaera of Arezzo, the Lateran wolf, the 
three warriors in New York, the woman’s figure in Ny 
Carlsberg Glyptothek, and, at a later period, the Orator 
of Trasimene. In the minor arts the Etruscans were 
unsurpassed. Etruscan situlae and other bronzes were 
exported to the remotest parts of Europe. Art connois- 
seurs collected ‘Etrusca sigilla’. The goldsmiths’ work 
at Vetulonia equalled the finest in Ionia. Even an 
Athenian exquisite in the fifth century (see Athenaeus 
I. 28) boasts of the gilded Etruscan vase that decorates 
the house. 
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ETRUSCAN LANGUAGE. Of nil the languages of 
ancient Italy the most difficult is Etruscan, about the 
origin of which little more can be stated with certainty 
than that it is not Indo-European. In spite of deter- 
mined efforts to connect it with other better-known 
languages it is now generally agreed that we must rely 
for a solution of its problems upon the internal evidence 
of the records themselves. Besides a considerable num- 
ber of Etruscan words preserved in Greek and Latin 
authors we possess some eight thousand inscriptions 
dating from the seventh century n.c. to the time of 
Augustus. They mostly contain little but proper names 
and arc not very helpful, but two are longer, the Cippus 
Perusianus and the tablet of S. Maria di Capua. 'I’licre 
is also a long liturgical text written on the wrappings of 
an Egyptian mummy now in the museum of Zagreb. 
The alphabet is a variety of the Greek with the omission 
of several characters which Etruscan did not need. The 
only added sign is 8, meaning /, which was common in 
Etruscan but unknown in Greek. Etruscan used only 
voiceless stops (p, t, k), which tended to become spirants; 
hence variations in pure Etruscan words, c.g. sec or se}(, 
and in borrowings from Greek, c.g. sporta (atrvptSa), 
triumpus (Oplap^os). It also had a strong initial stress- 
accent which caused weakening or loss of medial vowels, 
c.g. (Mcnelaos), ./l;^/e(Achillcus). 

In Greek names masculine gender is shown by ~e 
{Hcrcle), feminine by -01, -ci (Phersipnai, Elenci), but in 
true Etruscan words the feminine is in -f, larO : larOi. 
In vocalic stems the genitive is in -r, scOre : seOrcs, and 
in consonantal in -us, veWur : veWurus. Characteristic is 
the genitive in -/denoting filiation, c.g. Pumpustial (= son 
of Pumpuni, i.e. Pomponia). All that is certain about tlic 
verb is that the 3rd sing, perfect ends in -cc, c.g. free 
(= has raised), turce (<= has given). On dice we have 
the numerals from i to 6, max, -al, Ott, huO, ci, Sa, but 
which is which has not been decided. Tens were formed 
by adding -alx, thus ci ; cealx- The meaning of a con- 
siderable number of words is known, c.g. ais (= god; 
plur. aisar), pttia wife), clan(_= son), usil(~ sun), tiv 
(ra moon). Ilcrodotcan tradition connects Etruscan xvith 
Lydian, witli which it has affinities; the ending -ijro? 
('A'ppijt’oO is Asianic, The language of the Stele of 
Lemnos is also akin, and Caucasian affinity is possible. 

rH', B.v. 'EinnVijcti': sUo numerou* articlcj ind references in 
Glatla; E, Fiesel, ElrusIdseJi (1931). P. S. K. 

ETRUSCAN RELIGION, see rixtcion (L-niusc.\N). 

ETRUSCUS, see aJ.VDtvs {14). 

ETYMOLOGICA (Greek). Tlie earliest ctj-mological 
studies are known only from (u.su.slly nameless) repro- 
duction in the philosophers. The first known title is the 
JJept iniioXoyiag of Hcniclidc-s Ponticus, now lost, as 
alto the ’Eri'jto^.’r/irni of Chrysippus. Under Atheist 
influence cts-mology flourished among the l.ster zMexan- 
drians and under the early Empire, c.g. in the lexica of 
Eiren.ieus, Demetrius Ixion, and Caecilius of Calactc, 
'niesc works were absorlied by Dionsiius, Vestinus, 
Phtynichu?. end otliers of the second century A.D. From 
them, and from liter reifsetiens a.nd confiahons. c.g. by 
Orus. Orion, and Udlsdius. the ll.vrantine EfysTcderiVa 
err mrinly derived. Set iTVStot-OGiCX'S! stACt.'irx!. 

It. Jldsrer-Ucio. Gisthishsi i. fr. j S->7. P. B. It. F. 


ETYMOLOGICUAI MAGNUAl, an extant lexicon of 
uncertain date, but used by Eustathius, who became 
Archbishop of Thcssalonica in A.o. 1175, and b.iscd 
mainly on the E. Gudianum (of c. a.d. 1100) and the 
E. Magnum Genuinum, the E. Gud. itself being a con- 
flation of the E.M.G. and the E. Parvum, both of which 
were completed (the E.P. in A.D. 822) under the direction 
of Photius. 

E. Mngnum: T, Gaisford, 1841. P. B. It. F. 

ETYMOLOGY (in Greek and Roman times). Men 
have always seemed prone to toy with derivations and 
to see lessons in mere words. Thus in Od. 19. 562-7 the 
gates of ivory and horn by their very’ names — in Greek — 
proclaim the frustration and fulfilment, respectively, of 
the dreams that pass through them. Proper names h.avc 
always been especial objects of such interest. L. Lcrsch 
(Sprachphilosopitie d, Allen, pt. 3. 3-17) quotes some 70 
examples — a selection only — mainly from Homer, 
Hesiod, Pindar, and Tragedy. Thus Aias is related by 
Sophocles to ald^civ, by Pindar to ai'cToy; Euripides 
connects Zethus with (sjrea/. (See allegory, creek.) 

2. Unfortunately, Greek etymology did not remain the 
sport of amateurs, but was involved in sophistic and 
philosophical speculations on the origin of cveiything, 
including, inevitably, language. Was 'horse’, or, it might 
be, some other — perhaps unrcvcalcd — name, as much 
a natural property of the animal as its shape and constitu- 
tion, or was a name only an artificial label bj’ convention 
attached to this or that? Many of the Greek thinkers 
adopted the former view, with its consequences. Cra- 
tylus, pupil of Heraclitus, said that knowledge ofNaturc’s 
names was required for real speech; without that utter- 
ance was mere noise. Indeed, in his old age, despairing 
of ascertaining Nature’s names, he gave up utterance and 
used only gestures. Such a theory is paralleled in primi- 
tive (and later) practices, when, for example, healing 
virtues in things arc deduced from their names, and 
tJic prescription swallowed with ns much faith as the 
medicine: cf. E. S. McCartney, AJPhil, xlviii (1927), 
326; Hue, Travels in Tartary, etc. i. 75. 

3. If, then, words arc not mere tokens of sensation 
and belief, to trace them to their ultimate origins would 
elucidate not the history of human opinion but Nature’s 
own erv/xos Aoyor. From this tlicorj’, con.stantIy active 
though repeatedly challenged, arose a systematic practice 
of etymology, not only among its adherents. E:irly 
examples, with p.irodics of his own, figure largely in 
Plato’s Cratylus, sometimes hitting the truth, if only by 
accident. Aristotle, who rejected the thcoiy, has deriva- 
tions: hiKatov, SiKaoTTjr, from Si^'o {Eth. Nic. 1132* 
31), paKapiov from x°-'pur (ibid. 1152*^7), ausdppoavvm 
(after PI. Cra. 411 c) from auj^uv-rriv j>p 6 \Tjtnv, and (cf. 
Alhenneus 40b) pcOvciv from drinking /zera to Outiv. 

4. The Stoics, accepting the naturalistic theory, 
sought to relate the apparent chaos of current l3ngu.iRC 
to the rule of law hs-pothctically pervading Nature’s 
works, by four principles st.atcd in the /\ujajstini.'tn 
Principia Dialeetseae. Nature fomis words (0 Kara 
/ii/iTjaii’, by imitating things, c.g. stridor, clangor, or their 
impressions on the scnse.s, as eni.x and voluptas are. 
respectively, unplc3.sant and plea'ant in nzrr.c (sound) ns 
in fact; (ii) KaO' o^ioiorijra, e.g. crura, which are ‘long!- 
tudinc atquc duritia inter memb.-a cetera ligno crucis 
.similiora’ ; (iii) not from the thing hut from gametiung 
associ.Ttcd witli it in one of various rebtions, via, (<j) per 
cjfsccritiarrt, as ‘fordas a fneditate pord’; (i) per rffccta, 
os 'putrus quod dm cffcctum potatio ett'; (c) per id spud 
corttir.ctUT, a.s urbs from orhlf, (d) per id iptc-d centinrt, as 
horrr.err. from hordettrs; (e) by mclaytrty, as r-.ucro foi 
pladsus; fiv) kot' Mttif'-.mv, ax '(utus, quod niinirr.e 
loceat*. "tdium, quoJ res bdl.T non sit*. 'I he opcratirm 
of rustural law was ohicured, to thry said, by hurr'J.n 
irregularity, ciwuoA/a (see CP-vriz: (3) or hallo:;}. 
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5. The Atticist movement (see glossa, Greek) fur- 
nished a new impulse for etymologists, and a new aim, 
viz. to test the admissibility of a word to ‘correct use’ by 
relating it to its aroixelov, which in the derivative had 
probably suffered loss, accretion, metathesis, crasis, or 
other mutation. In this connexion a terminology for 
many such sraBr] was evolved; cf. Pseudo-Trypho, llepl 
TTaOwv. Atticism regarded not the usage of good writers 
but what was right for them to use (see Phrynichus; 
contra, Sext. Emp. Math, i, 98). Etymology appears 
with analogy as a touchstone of diction in the Atticist 
Eirenaeus (of the Augustan age), and remained one of the 
criteria of fully developed purism, Greek and Latin. 
‘Latinitas est incorrupte loquendi obseruatio secundum 
Romanam linguam; constat autem, ut adserit Varro, his 
quattuorinatura (meaning etymologia), analogia, consue- 
tudine, auctoritate’ (Diom. 439). This new etymology 
appears in Philoxenus (i st c. b.c.) and is fully developed in 
Seleucus (under Tiberius), whose results resemble those 
of the Cratylus, from which he borrows. 

6. At Rome (as elsewhere) aetiological etymologies 
were early popular; ‘nomina haec numinum in indigita- 
mentis inueniuntur, i.e. in libris pontificalibus, qui et 
nomina deorum et rationes nominum continent’ (Serv. 
on Verg. G. i. 21). There are also examples in the early 
poets. Under Greek influences the etymological fashion 
took firm hold of Latin literature and scholarship, with 
like results as in Greek: Paullus s.v. ‘miles’: ‘militem 
Aelius (i.e. Stilo) a mollitia /car’ avrl^pamv dictum putat : 
sic ludum (school) dicimus, in quo minime luditur’ (cf. 
Quint. Inst. i. 6); cf. Diom. and paragraph 4, supra. 

7. It would be idle to analyse minutely a practice, 

popular and highly esteemed, often surprisingly correct 
and even acute (cf. PI. Cra. 405c-d), which constandy' 
produced such results as, ^oTrepos, dwo rod ecrai irepav 
■navra ra and, ypappariKT], Sid to xal 

Kadaipeiv ra ypdppara, and, hnepov, trapd to evros 
pew. so we are told that the (Greek) vowels number 
seven because there are seven planets. Neither Greeks 
nor Romans, early or late, came within reach of a scienti- 
fic, historical method in etymology. Their rules are but 
statements of their arbitrary practices, with a multi- 
plication of terminology that did nothing for the advance- 
ment of knowledge. 

E. Sch^-yzer, Griechische Grammalik (1939), 29-45 '> F- MQller, De 
veterum imprimis Romanorum studiis etymologicis (1910); K. Woldt, 
De analogiae disciplina apud grammaticos Latinos (1911 ). — See also 
under cnAMMAB, glossa (cheek). P. B. R. F. 

EUADNE, see EVADNE, 

EUAGORAS, see EVAGORAS. 

EUANGELUS appears to be a New Comedy poet. 
One fragment (10 trochaic tetrameters) is preserved of 
’AvaKaXimropiirr ] — a master discusses with a cook the 
preparations for a wedding-banquet. 

FCG iv. 572; CAF iii. 376. 

EUANTHIUS (4th c. a.d.), author of a commentary on 
Terence. The only parts remaining are certain sections 
of the treatise De comoedia which is now prefixed to the 
commentary of Aelius Donatus (q.v.). 

Cf. Teuffel, § 405. 4; Schanz-Hosius, § 836. i. 

EUBOEA, also called Long Island (Makris), since it 
stretched from the Gulf of Pagasae to Andros. 'The chief 
cities front ancient times were Chalcis and Eretria (qq.v.). 
Other cities were Histiaea, Geraestus, and Carystus, 
famous for its marble. In the eighth century Chalcis and 
Eretria were powerful mercantile cities, rivals of Corinth, 
and, as pioneers, established colonies on the north-west 
shores of the Aegean and in Italy and Sicily. A rival 
with Chalcis for control of the Lelantine plain, Eretria 
was defeated, and her control of Andros, Tenos, and 


Ceos passed to Athens, who later compelled Chalcis to 
cede part of the plain (506). In 490 the Persian general 
Datis attacked Euboea and captured Eretria and Carystus. 
Euboean contingents fought the Persians at Salamis and 
Plataea. Owing to Boeotian intrigues, the whole island 
revolted from Athens in 446, but it was reconquered by 
Pericles, who planted cleruchies in it. The cities re- 
mained tributary allies of the first Athenian Confederacy, 
but revolted in the Peloponnesian War (41 1). They 
were enrolled in the second Athenian Confederacy 
(378-377) and incorporated in a Euboean League (341). 
After much turmoil, wliile the Thebans and Philip II of 
Macedon intrigued against Athens, the whole island 
came under the control of the Macedonian monarchy, 
by whose fortunes it was affected for the rest of the 
third century. In 196 Flamininus, the liberator of 
Greece, revived the Euboean League. Euboea was tem- 
porarily occupied by Antiochus of Syria (192-191); for 
aid given to the Achaean League against Rome its League 
was dissolved (146). The island was attached to the 
province of Macedonia, and fell into decay in the Roman 
Imperial period. 

Bursian U. 395-438; CAH iii. 754 (bibliography); IG xii. 9. 
143 ff. W. A. L. 

EUBULEUS (EvpovXevs), properly a euphemistic title 
of Hades, ‘the good counsellor’ (schol. Nic. Alex. 14 
and elsewhere); one of a group of Orphic chthonian 
deities (Kem, (Drph. frag. 32 c-e). He is humanized 
into a swineherd (fr. 51), son of Dysaules and brother of 
Triptolemus, who gave Demeter news of the rape of 
Persephone; or his swine were swallowed up with 
Persephone, which is why swine are thrown into chasms 
at the Thesmophoria (fr. 50). H. J. R. 

EUBULIDES of Miletus, dialectician of the Meganan 
school, taught at Athens. He wrote a lampoon against 
Aristotle. He is said to have taught Demosthenes dia- 
lectic and rhetoric. He is best known for his eristic' 
arguments, of which the most famous are the ifievSopevos 
and the cra>piT>]s; but some of those ascribed to him by 
Diogenes Laertius are of older date. 

PW vi. 870. 'VV. D. R. 

EUB'ULUS (i), (c. 405-330 n.c.), Athenian politician 
and rhetor. Some of his notable measures were the 
recall of Xenophon (q.v.), the peace after the Social 
War, and the peace of Philocrates. He was a realistic 
and pacifist politician, as we Imow from DemosAenes. 
Most remarkable was his financial policy, which directed 
Athenian administration from c. 354. He was able to 
increase (perhaps to treble) the public revenues, to 
expend more on the theorika (q.v.), and to introduce a 
public building policy without adding to regular taxation. 
He was an honest and thrifty statesman, but more cannot 
be said with certainty of his financial methods. It has 
been suggested, but never proved, that Xenophon’s De 
Vectigalibus was influenced by or described his policy. 

A. M. Andreades, A History of Greek Publie Finance i (U.S.A. 
1933), Index s.v. J. Kirchner, P]F s.v. ‘Eubulos’. F. M. H- 

EUBULUS (2), Middle Comedy poet (described by 
Suidas as standing on the border-line between Old and 
Middle). He composed 104 plays (with which he won 
six Lenaean victories) — most of them Q’udging by over 
SO extant titles) mytliological burlesques or parodies of 
tragedy (e.g. ’Ayxitrrjs, Avyr}), but some ’are character- 
types (Etcvrevs), others, women’s names (Neoms, 
nXayydiv). E. is outstanding for variety of metre : frs. 104 
(dactylic tetrameters, with iambic clausula), 35, 73 , ioS> 

139- . . , 

Many interesting passages ; fr. 10, parody of Euripidcan 
epilogue; fr. 12, in Boeotian dialect; fr. 25, the ways of a 
tyrant, Dionysius of Syracuse; fr. 90, the spoilt lap-dog; 
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frs. 116-17, the cataloKues of good and bad women. In 
EtftvyyoKaploiv (named from a slave who talked like the 
Sphinx), fr, toy, the riddles beloved of Middle Comedy 
writers have a prominent place. 

FCG iii. 203 0 .; CAF ii. 164 0 .; Demiartezuk, Supp. Com. 40 f. 

W. G. W. 

EUCLEIDES (i) of Megara (c. 450-380 n.c.), pupil of 
Socrates and founder of the Mcgari.an school. He was 
a strict adherent of Eleatic monism, and tried unsuccess* 
fully to combine it with Socrates’ ethical teaching, 
treating the Good, God, reason, and the several virtues 
ns merely names for the Eleatic One. It has been 
tliought (by Schlciermacher and others) that he developed 
a theory of Ideas before Plato, but the evidence is rather 
that the Megarian school criticized the theory of Ideas, 
and that Plato retorts on them in the Republic, Thcactctus, 
Parmaudes, and Sophistes, 

Pn’ vi. jooo. \V. D. R. 

EUCLEIDES (2), Athenian archon in 403-402 n.c., 
which, being the year of the re-establishment of de- 
mocracy, is very often quoted. From that time Athenian 
inscriptions used the Ionian instead of the Attic alphabet, 
an important fact for cpigraphical research. V. E. 

EUCLEIDES (3), tlic mathematician, see Euclid. 

EUCLID (JEux’Aci'Sjjr) of Alexandria (d. c. 300 n.c.) 
lived under Ptolemy I (306-2S3) and founded a school 
at Alexandria ; his fame rests on his great text-book the 
Elaneuls, oroixcia, in thirteen boolts (Books 1-6 on 
plane geometry, 7-9 on the theory of numbers, jo on 
irrationals, 11-13 on solid gcomctiy). This work at 
once superseded those of earlier writers of Elements 
(Hippocrates of Chios, Leon, Eudoxus, Theudius). 
Euclid made full use of his predecessors’ work but added 
much of his own, while altciing tl»c whole arrangement. 
Most of the MSS. contain the recension by Thcon of 
Alexandria, but the Vatican MS. 190 containing on 
earlier edition was discovered and edited by F. Peyrard 
(1 8 14-1 8), and forms the basis of the authoritative text 
by J. L. Heiberg ('Peubner). Commentaries were written 
by Heron of Alcx.andria, Pappus, Simplicius. Fragments 
of these h.wc come down to us, mostly through the 
Arabic (an-Nairizi) ; but most valuable of all is the 
extant commentary of Proclus on Book I edited by 
Fricdlcin in 1877. The so-called ‘Rook 14’ is by Hjtj- 
sicles; ‘Book 15’ is on inferior compilation by a pupil of 
Isidorus (7th c. a.d.). 

Of other works by Euclid some belong to elementary 
geometry: (1) the extant Data; (a) the lost Psetidaria, 
Fallaciesiicc Proclus, p. 70)5(3) On Divisions{oi figures), 
(dicipfaecm’ ^i/ 5 Ai'or), discovered in the Arabic and 
edited by F. AYolpeke (1851; new edition by R. C. 
Archibald, Cnmb. 1913). 

'Po higher geometry belong the following: (i) three 
books of Porisnts (/lo/n'o/tara), (2) Surface-loci {Tdaot, 
iTpo? fV«t^>oi‘fi(j), (3) four books of Cories {Kwi-iKa). 
These works arc lost, and all we Imow of them is con- 
tained in Pappus (7. on the ‘Treasury of Analysis’), 
Important attempts to restore the Porims were made by 
Robert Simson and Michel Chasles. Other extant work* 
arc: the Phae::o;rrr.a, an .astronomical text-book con- 
taining 16 or 18 propositions in sphaeric geometry, 
partly b-tsed on Autolycus’ On the Moving Sphere; Optics; 
these arc included, with Catoptriea (not gcntiinc in it* 
present fonn). in tiie Tcu’ancr edition by Heiberg and 
Menge. r.uciid wrote also on ‘'Pile I'.iements of Ttlusic': 
two works ere attributed to him. the Strtio arrorit 
(K’cro'rt'po Kas-di-cf) end an Irtroilueiiort to Harmony, the 
ferrr-.er cniy ccnt.dnin?; excerpts from the originsl work, 
the latter being by Ciconitle!, 2 pupil of Aristoxenus; 
Inath are included in tk.e Hcit«:rg".MtJ'-,7e cdiu'on. See 
cho MSfjtf.v sites. 


BiDLiocnAruY 

The Elements were first translated (from the Arabic) by Atbelhard 
of Hath (about A.D. iiao) and Johannes Campanus (13th c.); tlic 
first printed edition contained Camnanus’ translation (lirhart Rat- 
dolt, Venice, 148:). 1505 saw the first translation from tlie Greek 
lcxt,_by Bartolomeo Zamberti. The editio princeps of the Greek 
text is that of Simon Grynacus (Basel, 1533); the Latin translation 
by Coraraandimis is dated isja; the first Enirlish translation was 
by Henry BillinRslcy, 1570. The Oxford edition of the Greek text 
David Gregory (1703) contained the complete svorka of Euclid. 
The standard edition is Euclidis opera omr.ia by I Icibcrg and Menge 
(Tcubner). Modem translations of the Elements are : T. L. Heath, 
The Thirteen Books of Euclid’s Elements' (1910): F. Enriques. Gli 
Elements d’Euclide e la critica antica e moderna (i9aS”3b). T. H. 

EUDEMUS of Rhodes (second half of the 4th c. n.c.), 
pupil of Aristotle. We do not possess any record of his 
life, although there was a biography by a certain Damns 
(Simp!, in Arist. Phys. p. 924. 13 Diels). In Inter years 
he appears to have opened his own school, probably in 
Rhodes (if one may combine E. np. Simpl. Phys. p. 732. 
32, taken from a lecture on Physics, with l.c. p. 923. 
II where he writes from outside Athens to Theophrastus 
about the same subject). That he stood closer to Theo- 
phrastus than to other Peripatetics is proved by tiie fact 
of their correspondence ns well as tlic conservative 
character of their studies. 

Eudemus’ most important works concerned the history 
of science and civilization. He w>rotc a History of arith- 
metic and geometry, a History of astronomy, and a 
History of theology (Tali' wept t6 Ociov laropia). These 
books, with Theophrastus’ historical works, arc the basis 
of all later knowledge in these fields. He also compiled 
a paraphrase of Aristotle’s Physics for which he inquired 
from 'Tlicophraslus about the reading of a sentence. He 
followed closely his master’s text but noted and explained 
dilliculties and gave the books a new grouping. Impor- 
tant features of the later Peripatetic commentaries can 
be traced back to E. and his generation. He also wrote 
on logic and rhetoric. On tljo Etidcmian Ethics see 
ARISTOTLE. 

b. Spengel, Eudemi lihodii Perlp. /ra;m. (:Sfi6 find 1870; not 
«u 0 icicnt); Simpl. in Arist. Phys. ed. H. Uiels, Index s.v.j U. 
Schoebe, Quaestiones Eudrmeae (Thesis, Halle 1931; fra. of end 
comm, on the first book of the Physics). Studies; Brandis, Ifandhich 
d. griech.-rCm. Philos, iii, i. S15 f.; 256 f.; Zeller, Aristotle, etc., 
Engl. Transl. ii. 417 f.; Pit’ vi. 893. K. O. B. 

EUDORUS (j), in mythology, a Myrmidon captain, 
son of Hermes and Polymcic (It. 16. 179 ff.). 

EUDORUS (2) of Alexandria (fl. c. 25 n.c.), eclectic 
philosopher. Chief works (lost): zltatpccrt? tod koto 
diAoo-oAfat' A oj'od; commentaries on Tiinaais, Categories, 
Metaphysics, Aratus’ Phaenomena ; UepX too Nel^ov. He 
is reckoned ns a Platonist but owed much to .Stoicism. 

PIV vi. 915. 

EUDOXUS (i) of Cnidos (c. 408-353 n.c.), a brilliant 
mathematician and astronomer, xvas a pupil of Arch>-t:is 
in geometry and of Philistion in medicine. At 23 he 
went to .Athens, attended lectures by Plato, and returned 
to Cnidos. From about 381-380 n.c. he stayed in Egypt 
studjang astronomy and making observations. Therc-iftcr 
he founded a school at Cyricus; later, about 368 n.c, 
he transferred it to Athens. Fin.ally, returning to Cnidos, 
he WTSS elected to lerislatlvc office. In astronomy he 
wrote books entitled The Mirror ('Es omepov) and Phaero- 
sr.er.sz (see IIipp.irchu5, Jr Euioxi ft Arati phaenomena 1. 
2, 2); but his gntatc-st achievement w.-is his hypothesis of 
concentric spheres by x'.'hidi he thought to explain 
peo.mctricniiy the mnvcmrnw of the s'jn, moo.n, a.i'd 
pl.anets; this made c.ach phnet dcicribe, on the rurf-see 
of a fphere, a curve like 3 figure-of-eight, wliicit he 
tie-scribed as a horse-fetter (Inrnneor)), In geometry he is 
famo'js as she crt.'.tor (j) of the genera! theory of ptfi- 
portlon, applicable alike to rommens-urablc and incom- 
ntcntursblc magnitudes, v.-fiicli is cxpuimdetl in Euclid’s 
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Books 5-6; (2) of the ‘method of exhaustion’, funda- 
mental in Greek geometry, for measuring and comparing 
the areas and volumes of curvilinear plane and solid 
figures: this he applied to finding the volumes of a 
pyramid and a right circular cone, and to proving that 
circles are to one another as the squares, and spheres are 
to one another as the cubes, on their diameters respec- 
tively (see Euclid 12. s-io, 1-2, 16-18). He also solved, 
by means of a special curve, the problem of doubling 
the cube. Other works were on Geography and on the 
Octaeteris, eight-year cycle (Diog. Laert. 8. 87; 90). 

On the hypothesis of concentric spheres see Aristotle, Metaph. A 8. 
io73’'i7-io74''i4; Simpl. on De Caelo 488. 18-24; 493- 4 — So6- 18 
Heib. ; Schiaparelli, Le sfere omocentriche di Eudosso, di CaUippo e di 
Aristotele (1875: German translation by W. Horn, Abh. sur 
Gesch. d. Math. (1877), 101-98); T. L. Heath, Aristarchus of Samos, 
193-211. T. H. 

EUDOXUS (2) of Rhodes (fl. 225-200 b.c. ?), historian, 
perhaps identical with the author of JTcpwrAoi (GGM i. 
565), which may have formed a part of E.’s histories. 
FUG iv. 407-8; PW vi. i. 930. 

EUDOXUS (3) of Cyz}cus(2nd c. s.c.), Greek navigator. 
After 146 B.c. he was sent by Ptolemy Euergetes II of 
Egypt with a stranded Indian guide to find the sea-route 
to India; sent again later, he was on his return blown 
some way down east Africa, consorted with natives, 
returned to Alexandria with some wreckage there said 
to be part of a ship of Gades {Cadiz), decided that 
Africa could be circumnavigated, and determined to go 
round it to India, avoiding Ptolemaic exactions. Having 
collected cargoes at various ports, he set out from Gades, 
with music-girls, doctors, and carpenters on board, but 
was driven aground south of Morocco. Returning, he 
saw perhaps Madeira, failed to persuade Bocchus of 
Morocco to help him, cut across land to the Mediterra- 
nean, and, with much greater equipment, sailed again 
down west Africa, and disappeared. 

Strabo 2. 58-102. J. Thiel, Eudoxus van Cyzicus (1939, in Dutch); 
Cary-Warmington, Explorers, 70-1, 98-103, with modem authori- 
ties. E. H. W. 

EUENUS of Paros (sth c. b.c.), poet and Sophist, of 
whom some twenty elegiac verses and two hexameters 
have come down. He gave metrical form to the rules of 
rhetoric and added to current terminology (PI. Phdr. 
267a). 

EUETES, said by Suidas to have been an Athenian 
writer of comedy contemporaneous with Epicharmus, 
but it is likely that Suidas is really referring to the simi- 
larly named tragedian of about that date. 

EUGAMMON of Cyrene (6th c. b.c.), epic poet, author 
of the cyclic Telegonia {see epic cycle). 

EGF S7-9. 

EUGEON of Samos, see logographers. 

EUGRAPHIUS (early 6th c. A.D.), author of a com- 
mentary on Terence (ed. P. Wessner in Donats Com- 
mentum, iii. 1). His interest is chiefly in the rhetorical 
qualities and characterization of the plays and often he 
does little more than paraphrase the text of Terence. 
He probably knew the commentary of Donatus on 
Terence and that of Servius on Virgil. The work is 
found in two versions, one of which contains interpola- 
tions. 

Cf. Teuffel, § 482. 3; Schanz-Hosius, § 1117. J. F. M. 

EUGUBINE TABLETS, see TABULAE IGUVINAE. 

EUHEMERISM, see EUHEMERUS. 

EUHEAIERUS {Etiemerus, Eir^pepof) of Messene (cf. 
the best sources in FGrH 63 Jacoby), in the service of 
Cassander (q.v.) 311-298 B.c. E.’s fame is based on the 


anthropological theory of the gods which he put forward 
in a novel of travel, the Sacred Scripture {‘lepa dvaypa^, 
Diod. 6. I. 3 ; Athen. 14. 658e). In tlus book he gave 
an account of a fabulous journey which he claimed to have 
made to the island Panchaia in the Indian Sea. There he 
had seen in the temple of Zeus a large golden column 
on which were written the deeds {tTpa^ess) of Uranus, 
Kronos, and Zeus. From this he found that the gods of 
popular worship had originally been great kings and 
conquerors to whom mankind had shown their gratitude 
for astounding and helpful deeds by worshipping them' 
as gods (Diod. 6. i f. ; 5. 41 f.). E. systematized, perhaps 
not without the influence of Oriental, especially Egyptian, 
anthropomorphic theology, a deep-rooted Greek feeling 
which denied fixed boundaries between gods and great 
men. The rationalist tendency of his time as well as the 
tremendous deeds of Alexander had certainly prepared 
the way for his conception. 

The theory seems to have made little impression on 
the Greeks, but Diodorus (q.v.) Siculus, apparently 
taking the romance for fact, embodied it (frs. of his sixth 
book). In Latin it had more success after the publication 
of the Etihemertis of Ennius (q.v.), and euhemerizing 
accounts of such mythological figures as Faunus exist. 
The Christian writers, especially Lactantius, hked to use 
it as an evidence of the real nature of the Greek gods. 
E.’s name survives in the modem term ‘euhemeristic’, 
applied to mythological interpretation which supposes 
certain gods (e.g. Asclepius) to be originally heroes. 

G. Nemethy, Euhemeri reliquiae (1889); Jacoby, FGrH 63; J. 
Vahlen, Ennianae poes. reliquiae', cxx {.; 223 f. Studies: R. von 
Pohlmann, Gesch. der sozialen Froge (ed. 3, 1925), 293-305; P. van 
Gils, Quaestiones Euemereae, Thesis, Kerkrade-Heerien 1902; PW 
vi. 952. K. O. B. and H. J. R. 

EUMELUS of Corinth (? 8th c. b.c. or later), epic poet; 
author of a Corinthiaca (of which a prose epitome was 
subsequently made), a Bovyovta (perhaps dealing with 
the story of Aristaeus), a processional ode {Prosodion), 
and other poems. See epic cycle. 

EGF 1 85-95. W. F.J. K. 

EUMENES (i) I of Pergamum (d. 241 b.c.) was the 
son of a Eumenes of Tios and succeeded his uncle 
Philetaerus as ruler (never king) of Pergamum in 263, 
when he threw off Seleucid suzerainty with Egyptian 
assistance. After defeating Antiochus I near Sardes 
(262), he greatly extended his frontiers, and though he 
probably lost most of his gains to Antiochus II {c. 258), 
he maintained his independence till his death. He regu- 
larly bought immunity from the plundering bands of the 
Galatians. G. T. G. 

EUMENES (2) II (d. 160 or 159 b.c.) was the eldest 
son of Attains I of Pergamum, whom he succeeded (i97)' 
He continued Attains’ policy of co-operation with Rome, 
and was perhaps mainly responsible for embroiling Rome 
with Antiochus (196-192), as Attains had done with 
Phih'p V. In the war against Antiochus Eumenes 
assisted Rome with his fleet, and later stood a short 
siege in Pergamum; at Magnesia (189) he commanded 
the right wing with distinction. The peace of Apamca 
(188) ^ve lum the Thracian Chersonese and most of 
Seleucid Asia Minor; and he secured^ these gains by 
cultivating the goodwill of Rome, which was further 
shown by the Senate’s intervention in his favour, so as 
to end his wars with Bithynia (186-185) and Pontus 
(183-180). He was naturally the champion of the status 
quo in the East, and hence unpopular with all dissatisfied 
parties. The ‘Third Macedonian War’ (171—168), long 
regarded as ‘inevitable’, was hastened by his visit to 
Rome to accuse Perseus (172). Rome’s failure to win 
the w’ar quickly is said to have induced him to negotiate 
secretly with Perseus; but he cannot have_ seriously 
considered reversing a successful policy of thirty years. 
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Nevertheless, he certainly forfeited the Senate's confi- 
dence, thoughitwasonly transferred to his brother Attains. 

Eumcncs ■was a worthy successor to Attalus I, and 
carried his policy to its logical conclusion, greatly to 
the advantage of Pergamum (taking the short view). His 
nbilit>’ is unquestioned, and tlic unfavourable tradition 
is due partly to this very success, which made him many 
enemies. His best memorial was perhaps the city of 
Pergamum itself, which he adorned with a splendid 
sequence of buildings. 

For bibliography, see under pnncAMUM. G. T. G. 

EUMENES (3) of Cardia (c. 362-316 n.c.), secretary 
to Philip of Maccdon and to Alexander. He became 
(330?) principal secretary (apyiypofiiiarcvs), and kept 
the Royal Journal (jec EPiiEMEniDEs), which lie perhaps 
published after Alexander’s death. Some military ex- 
perience, too, came his way, but it was in the wars of 
the ‘Successors’ {sec diadochi) that he proved himself 
a born general. He remained steadfastly loyal to the 
legitimate heirs and to the idea of a united Empire, and 
co-operated with the regents against the separatist 
generals. Driven from Asia Minor by Antigonus, he 
escaped to the Eastern satrapies, where he organized a 
fresh 'loyalist' front. After the indccisi%’e battle of 
Paraetacene (317), Eumencs’ fate was decided at Gabicnc 
by the desertion of his picked Macedonian corps. He 
was executed by vote of the Macedonians of both armies. 
He was the Themistocles of the period, an able Greek 
among able Macedonians, their equal in warcraft, their 
superior in diplomacy, which included skilful manage- 
ment of his Macedonian colleagues by tact, and of his 
Macedonian soldiers with the aid of an Alcxandcr-cult 
instituted by him. 

Diodonn, bk. 18 pasjim; Plutarch, Eumenet^ Berve, Alexander-- 
reieh, no. 317; A. Vezin, Eumenes von Kardla (1907). G. T. G. 

EUMENIUS (n. 3rd-4th c. a.d.), of Greek origin, was, 
like his grandfather, a teacher of rhetoric. By oratorical 
skill he became tnagistcr memoriae at court. Constantius 
subsequently made him head of the school at Autun, a 
position less dignified, but much more highly paid. After 
the destruction of tlie school in war, Eumcnius rebuilt it 
at his own expense, and delivered a carefully composed 
oration on tlic occasion of the reopening (a.d. 297) in 
which there is much flattery of the ruling powers. _ Per- 
haps some other speeches In the collection Patscgyrici arc 
also his work. Sec PANrcYnic, Latin. A. S. 

EUMOLPUS, mytliical ancestor of the Elcusinian clan 
of the Eumolpidae, ns his son Ccryx was of tlie Ks^poKcs. 
According to Apollod. 3. 201 (f. he was son of Poseidon 
and Chionc daughter of Borens (q.v.). To concc.al her 
shame, she threw him into the sea; Poseidon saved him, 
brought him to Ethiopia, and entrusted him to his 
d.sughtcr Bcnthcsicymc. When adult, he married Ben- 
thesiej-me’s daughter, but also tried to rape her otlicr 
daughter, for wliich he w.-is banished. During his exile 
he tdsifed Elcusis, where he founded tlie Mysteries 
(Lucian, Demon, 34), or at least became somehow con- 
nected with thetn (Plot. Df Exit, fioyh). Finally he 
succeeded 'Tcgj’rius, a 'I'hracian king, but was sent for 
again by the Elcusinians to help tliem against Ercchtlieus 
(q.v.), in which campaig'n he was killed. Further details 
of his storj' are obscure and contradictory, see Ivngcl- 
mann in Roschcr’.s l^xihon ?.v. II. J. R. 

EUNEOS (E.rfo!?), and THOAS {Bane), cons of Jason 
r.nd Hypsipylc (q.v.). They came to NVinca while their 
mother was in captivity there, and svere admitted to the 
Sioii'e by lier; later, they rccognirrd her and took her 
away (Eur. //y/;?. frs. 3 and 41 Hunt). 

EUNUCHS, RELIGIOUS, p-ner.dly self-castrated, 
ssttr frequently aisfvdatcd svith the celt of tlie Ar.atolia.n 
mother-stKlder*. 'Ilie custom probably criginated here. 


rather idian witli the Semites, among whom it is found 
as n religious institution chiefly at Hicrapolis-Bambycc, 
where many of the cultural tics were with Anatolia. 
Best known arc the Galli of Cybcic and Atargatis, who 
were temple attendants or wandering mendicants (cf. 
METRAGtTtTEs) rather than priests (Lucian, Syr. D, 43) ; 
they arc seldom mentioned in inscriptions. 'Though the 
Archigalli in the West seem not to have been eunuchs, 
the heads of the cult at Pessinus, the Attis and Battakes, 
prob.abIy were, at lc.ist in earlier times. There were 
eunuchs in the service of Hecate at Lagina {BGH 1920, 
79; 84), and Strabo (641) saj's that the Megabj'zi, the 
clucf priests of Artemis at Ephesus, were formerly 
eunuchs. 

Many explanations of the practice have been ofTcred, 
as that the act was intended to increase the fertility of 
the goddess or to assimilate the worshipper to her. 
These may have been contributory or secondary ideas, 
but the basic motive was probably the desire to make 
oneself permanently pure. Certain rites only the chaste 
could perform ; the eunuch, at least in a negative sense, 
possesses the purity of a virgin or child (at Ephesus 
virgins were the colleagues of the Mcgab>’zus). In other 
words, the importance l.iy not in the act but in its 
consequences. 

The chief ancient sources arc Lucian, Syr. D., Catullus 63, 
Antli. Pol. 6. 117-10, and the texts collected m H. Hending, Attis 
(1903) and F. Cumont, L’Egypte des astrologues (1937), 132-3. A 
lex sacra of Eresus forbidding Galli entrance to a sanctuary, CR 
1902, 190; the Galli at Rome, J. Carcopino, Pltl. d'Areli. et d'llist. 
(1923). Origins of rite and comparative material: A. D. Nock, 
ARlV 1925; L. n. Gray in ERE, s.v. 'Eunuch'. F. R. W. 

EUPATREDAE, (i) a general term for nobles by birth; 
(2) a particular term in Athens for a well-defined class, 
a ‘peerage’, like tlie patricii (q.v.) in Rome. Presumably 
they were the descendants of the original royal coun- 
sellors, who claimed also an exclusive right to the archon- 
ship, or to the three major archonships (see AnctioNTKs). 
In that ease the Areopagus (q.v.) was exclusively Eupa- 
trid. This right was abolished by Solon (q.v.), who 
established an aristocracy of wealth and deprived the 
magistracy and Areopagus of their sole right to interpret 
and administer the laws. The right to interpret certain 
religious 'lows’ was retained under the democracy by a 
few Eupatrid families. 

H. T. Wode-Gcry, CQ >931, t fl. A. W. G. 

EUPHANTUS of 0!>'nihus, tutor of Antigonus Gona- 
tns, to whom he dedicated a treatise JJrpl PaaiKeias. 
He also wrote contemponuy history ('laroplai) and 
several tragedies. 

FGrIJ ii, 74; FHG tii. 19. 

EUPHEMUS. A hero, son of Po-cidon, connected 
with the foundation-legend of Cyrcnc. Sailing with the 
Aigonnuts, he was given a clod (symbol of sovranty) 
by Triton as they rctiinicd from Lib>’a, and told (in 
Pindar's account) that if he dropped it into the f.e.a nc.ar 
Tacnarum his descendants in the fourth generation 
would rule in Libj’a. It fell, however, by Thasos, 
whence, in the Bevcntcemh generation after E., Battus 
colonized Cyrcnc. (Pindar Pyilt. 4. See gURYi'VLUS (3), 
also Hdt. 4.150 and Ap. Rhod. 4. 173°-) 

In Homer (11. 2, 846) a Euphemus mentioned as 
leader of the Ciconcs, and in I'lato (Pitdr. ;.«4a) one as 
father of tlie poet Stesichonis. According to Ha>-ch!U5, 
E. was an epithet of Zeus in l^esbos. 

ELTHORBUS, in mytl’.olngy, a Daril.inlin, ton of 
P.jntboos, v.ho wounded Patroclus (//. 16. 806 fT.). .and 
was aftms-ards kilird by Mc.ntlaus {t7. 45 tT.). J’yt.ks- 
gons-s d.-!imed to have been Euphorlon in a fo.Nner 
incarnation and to rci-ognire his thield (Hor. Cerfs. 1. 
aS. 9 ft., and co:nmentaton there). 
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EUPHORION (i), son of Aeschylus, is said (Suidas, 
s.v.) to have exhibited plays written fay his father but 
not produced in his lifetime, and to have won four 
victories with them. In 431 B.c. he defeated both 
Sophocles and Euripides (Arg. Eur. Med.). A. W. P.-C. 

EUPHORION (2) (b. c. 276 b.c.), of Chalcis in Euboea, 
studied philosophy at Athens. In poetiy he was a pupil 
of Archebulus of Thera. After enriching himself by a 
liaison with the elderly widow of Alexander, ruler of 
Euboea and Corinth, he was appointed librarian at 
Antioch in Syria by Antiochus the Great (223-187) and 
was buried there or at Apamea (Suidas). 

WoRics. (i) Verse. Apart from epigrams (Anth. Pal. 
6. 279; 7. 651) E. seems to have confined himself in the 
main to the composition of epyllia and composite epics, 
akin to catalogue-poems, on mythological subjects. 
Suidas mentions three works, Hesiod, Mopsopia or 
Miscellanea CATaKra), Chiliades. The second was a 
collection of Attic legends, Mopsopia being an old name 
for Attica. The third guaranteed the eventual punish- 
ment of persons who had defrauded E. of money by a 
recital of oracles fulfilled after the lapse of 1,000 years. 
Of the further titles cited in the fragments seven are 
proper names, perhaps those of the addressees. The 
content of these poems was apparently mythological, as 
was certainly that of seven others, among which the 
Thrax seems to have been a medley of myths. The 
Curses or Goblet-thief was directed against a man who 
had robbed E. of such an article and, if fr. 9 belongs to 
this poem, imprecated on the thief many unpleasant 
ends recorded in myth; cf. Ovid’s Ibis. The Replies 
(Avnypa^ial) to Theodoridas was also in verse, a poetic 
epistle. The attribution to E. of love-elegies in the Roman 
manner is based on a misunderstanding. (2) Prose. The 
following works are cited. About the Isthmian Games, 
About the Aleuadae, a lexicon to Hippocrates. 

The scantiness of E.’s surviving fragments makes an 
estimate of his work difficult. In subject-matter he 
seems to have preferred the Trojan Cycle, local legends 
of a gruesome character, and topics of aetiology and 
geography. His narrative technique consisted in imdue 
amplification of detail and vain repetition, leading up to 
very summary treatment of the climax (frs. 44, 51 ; 
Lucian, Hist, corner. 57). His sentiment was maw- 
kish (fr. 92) and he indulged in childish etimiologies 
(frs. 57, 136). His proverbial obscurity is due partly to 
the many and difficult mythological references, partly to 
his language, of which ‘glosses’ (cf. Anth. Pal. ii. 218, 
an attack on E. by Crates of Mallus) and neologisms, 
including truncated words, formed an important part. 
His basic vocabulary was drawn from Homer, whom he 
termed ‘untouchable’ (fr. 118), but he was also indebted 
for this and for many themes to Hesiod and others. The 
papyrus fragments reveal him as a barefaced plagiarist 
of his immediate predecessors, Callimachus and Apol- 
lonius Rhodius. But [Lycophron] in the Alexandra is 
probably E.’s debtor. See also epyllion. 

Euphorion exercised considerable influence on later 
poets. Among the Greeks, Nicander, Parthenius, Nonnus 
imitate his language or borrow his themes. At Rome his 
epylUa {see epyllion) were well knovra to the generation 
of Catullus and Gallus (hence cantores Euphorionis, Cic. 
Tusc. 3. 45). Virgil’s debt to him for subject-matter is 
illustrated by Servius. Of extant Latin poems the Ciris 
perhaps reproduces E.’s technique most closely. 

T«ts: J. U. Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina (1925), 28-58. For 
the latest papyri see K. Latte, Philol. xliv (1935), 129-55, General 
literature; F. Skutsch, “Euphorion (4)’, in PIV vi. 1174-90; A. 
Mcinelce, Analecta Alexandrina (1843), 3— 16S; F. Schcidwciler, 
Euphorionis fragmenta (1908). E. A. B. 

EUPHRANOR, sculptor and painter, of the Isthmus; 
later settled in Athens. Pliny dates him 364 B.c. 
(by battle of Mantinea). Pupil of the elder Aristides 


(q.v., 2). His sculptures, some of them colossal, included 
Paris, Alexander and Philip in chariots, and a Priestess of 
great beauty. No probable attributions have been made. 
His paintings included Cavalry battle before Mantinea, 
Theseus with Democracy and Demos, the Twelve Gods. 
He wrote on symmetry and colours. Critics remarked 
on his large heads and slim bodies, but he seemed to 
portray the dignity of heroes and himself called his 
Theseus ‘beef fed’, in contrast to the ‘rose fed’ Theseus of 
Parrhasius (q.v.). T. B. L. W. 

EUPHRATES, the longest river of western Asia, and 
the more westerly of the Two Rivers of Mesopotamia. 
Rising in the Armenian mountains, it flows south-west 
to the Taurus, then south-east, receiving its three main 
tributaries the Murat Su, the Balikh, and the Khabur 
on the left bank. In the alluvial plain of Babylonia, 
which it inundates yearly, it was in antiquity connected 
with the Tigris (q.v.) by numerous navigation and irriga- 
tion canals. In classical times it was crossed by a number 
of bridges, e.g. at Zeugma (q.v.) and Babylon. It served 
as a political boundary between Armenia and Cappadocia, 
Sophene and Commagene, etc. (Strabo 16. 746-9; 
Pliny 5. 83; Ptol. 5. 12). Between 53 B.c. and a . d . 63, 
and again ^ter the withdrawal of Trajan, it separated 
Rome from Parthia; the forts along its west bank guarded 
the limes of the Empire against the Sassanids. 

F. R. Chesney, Expedition for the Survey of the Rivers Euphrates 
and Tigris 1, ii (1850); V. Chapot, La Frontiire de I’Euphrate (1907). 

M. S. D. 

EUPKDRON, New Comedy poet, dated c. 270 B.c, by 
his allusion to Nicomedes of Bithynia (fr. 1 1 . 2). Of nine 
titles three {QeCbv dyopd, Getopol, Movaat) show E.’s 
personal liking for burlesques. 

FCGjv.486ff.:C^Fiii. 3i7ff. W, G. W. 

EUPHRONIUS (late 6th-early sth c, B.c.), potter and 
vase-painter in Athens, known from twelve signatures. 
He signed four red-figure vases as painter (510-500 B.c.), 
notably calyx crater with Heracles and Antaeus (Paris), 
and psycter with hetaerae (Lem'ngrad). Experimented 
with new positions, character contrast, etc., within ripe 
archaic conventions. As potter he employed: (i) Panae- 
tius, painter (500-480), who painted six cups for Eu- 
phronius, including Theseus and Amphitrite (Paris), 
Heracles and Eurystheus (London), and many other 
lively scenes. (2) Onesimus, cup painter; continues 
style of (1) in direction of grace and charm. (3) Pisto- 
xenus, painter. Painted white ground cup (Berlin, about 
475)1 3 ^ 5 ° Heracles and Linus (Schwerin), and Aphrodite 
cup (British Museum). Has been identified with painter 
of Penthesilea cup (Munich). An early classical artist 
with much Polygnotan ethos. 

Beazley, A.V. 58; 165; 172; 260; Vases in Poland (1928), 21 
(Panaetius, painter) ; W. Technau, Rdm. Mitt. 193 1, 189 (Onesimus): 
H. Diepolder, Penthesileamaler (1936). T. B. L. W, 

EUPOLEMUS (fl. c. 150 B.C.), a hellenized Jew, wrote 
Hepl Tuiv iv 777 ’lovBaia ^aaiXecov, a popular history of 
the Jews in a rhetorical style {FHG iii. 207-30). 

EUPOLIDEAN, see METRE, GREEK, II (7). 

EUPOLIS (fl. c. 430-410 B.C.), regarded in antiquity as 
one of the three greatest of Old Comedy writers (Platon. 
Diff. Com. i; ( 3 uint. 10. i. 66; Hor. Sat. i. 4. i). I^™ 
at Athens, probably in 445, as Suidas says he first 
exhibited in his seventeenth year ; son of Sosipolis (Suid.). 
The old tradition which told how Alcibiades drowned 
him on his way to Sicily (Platon. Dijf. Com. 4; C^. Ib‘^ 
593 f*) Ib punishment for E.’s attack on himintheRairrai 
was denied by Eratosthenes (Cic. Att. 6. i. 18).^ Suidas 
attributed to E. seventeen plays and seven victories; 
anon. Hepl icaifi. 2. 10 gives the number of plays as 
fourteen, the first 429 B.C. The Alyes (earlier than 423 
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n.c.) introduces a musical Sophist (fr. ii), and the plot 
may have resembled Ar. Nub. The BaTtraiQ c. 416 n.c.) 
attacked Alcibiades (fr. 69) and his friends as worshippers 
of the Thracian goddess Korvrw, whose rites contained 
lascivious dances (Juv. 2. 91 and schol.). The Arjuoi may 
now with confidence be assigned to 412 n.c. (Korte, 
Hermes xlvii. 276 ff.). Papyrus finds have added much 
to our Icnowlcdge of its contents (Powell, Nao Chapters 
sn Grech Literature, 3rd scr. 161-3). Its chorus con- 
sisted probably of MapaOiovopdxai. In the episodic part 
of the comedy various former sTpoardrai rou SjJ/roo 
(Solon, Myronides, Aristidc,s) are recalled from Hades 
to help Athens in her hour of need. Another scene 
depicts tlie c.vpulsion of a avKojidm-ns by a Si/raio? din^p 
probably — Aristides). The cruKopdtnrj^ has tried to 
impeach a ^eVoj for violation of the Mysteries — a clear 
reference to the scandal of 415 in which Alcibiades was 
implicated. The KdXaKcs (421 n.c.) contained an attack 
on Callias, son of Hipponicus (Ath. 5. 218b, c; schol. 
Ar. Av. 284), who is satirized as squandering his money 
on loose living and the parasites who presumably formed 
the chorus. The MapiKa^ (Hesych. Mapueav' Kivaihov' 
ol Se vTTOKopujjia TratStou dppei’os ^ap^aptKov (MSS. 
-Kou)) was produced in 421 (schol. Ar. Nttb. 553). It 
attacked the demagogue Hyperbolus under the name 
M., ns Ar. Eq. attacked Cleon under the name of the 
Paphlagonian ; indeed, the two plays seem to have been 
so much alike that, while Aristophanes accused E. of 
plagiarism, E. retorted by claiming to have collaborated 
with Aristophanes (Ar. Nub. 553 ; E. fr. 78). The iloAci? 
is probably to be assigned to 422 {Hermes xxx. 443 IT.). 
Cities of the Atlicnian Empire (c.g. Tenos (fr. 231), 
Chios (fr. 232), etc.) formed the chorus. The play 
probably had a political motive: that of persuading 
Athens to dc.nl gently with her dependants. The Ta^lap- 
Xot (perhaps 427 D.C., and, if so, E.’s earliest d.nt.nble 
play: see Wilamowitz, P/u 7 . Unters. i. 64 ff.) shows the 
effeminate Dionj’sus learning the arts and rigours of tlic 
military life from the Athenian general Phormio. 

Of the remaining pl.nys the title of tlic 'Acn-pdrevroi y 
'AySpdyti’oi (The Shirkers) explains itself. The Avro- 
AuKor attacked the favourite of Callias. The Noviitjrdai 
may have been a mythological burlesque, like Epichar- 
mus’ TpiandocT. The /jf/JoonraAriot was perhaps a satire 
on litiginusness. The 'J'l'Aoi introduced tlic famous 
beauty, Demus, and may have been an attack on pae- 
derasty. 'Hie Xpvaovv yti-oj seems to have satirized 
Cleon. The fr.ngmcnts of E., though comparatively 
numerous, arc too short to enable us to form any judge- 
ment on tlic poet’s worth. .Antiquity-, as has been said, 
ranked him high, and we have, for what it is wortli, the 
opinion of Platonius. He {DijJ. Com. a. lO) attributed to 
E. more X'^pi'> than to Aristophanes and less ■rrtKpor-qs 
than to Cratinus. _He further (ib. 2. 15) calls him 
ci'i/jai-rooTor (‘ininpn.ativc’) Ka-d rdr vaoOc'acij and 
vcpl -ra OKo'i/iftaTa. 

FCG i. 104 fl.; ii. 426 Ik; CAF t. 258 fT.; Demiancruk, Sxippt. 
C'oTt. 4 « ix. ^t. P. 

EURIPIDES. {See also mtctny.) 

1. Ltn:(48s?-4o6? n.c.). 

I. Euripide.t tvas probably Ixim in .pSy n.c. (.tfarm. 
Par.). He w.as fon of Mnes.irchus or Mncsarcliidcs, of 
the deme of Phlya, and Clito, who .according to the comic 
poets were respectively 3 shopkeeper and a greengrocer, 
but according to Phiiixrhorus. a mprctable historian, 
were people of gwvJ position. Possibly hi-s father had an 
agriadniri! estate in .'fal.inii'. the poet’s home from early 
life. *iTie authorities for his life (Sttyru*. Gcllius 15. 20, 
tlie ’Life' in certain MSS., Suidts, etc.) retail much 
vtnteh.ible go'rip; but it m.ty well Iw: true that he was a 
difviple of .W.-vagotot, wh-'>*.e dc-ttrinet rometimr*. 
eppesr in the end that he c 'ociated w iih Pmdicus. 

AtvlvfUus, Proupcra.s, and Sc-trates, and was influenced 


in his tliought by them. (Socrates is said to have been an 
enthusiastic admirer of his tragedies.) He is described as 
devoted to books, and passing much time in study and 
writing in a cave by the sea in Salami’s. He held a loc.nI 
priesthood of Zeus at Phlya ; he once went to Syracuse 
as member of .an embassy (Arist. Rh. 2. 6 and schol.), 
and he probably served as a soldier like other citizens. 
Otherwise he seems to have lived mainly in retirement, 
and possibly on this account was credited with a morose 
and unsociable temperament. He had three sons, one 
of whom brought out some of liis plaj-s after his death. 
The malicious stories about his domestic life need not 
be believed, but it may be true that Cephisophon, a 
member of his household, helped him in composing 
the music for lus plays (Ar. Ra/t. 944, and fr. 580 K. 
etc.). 

2. His first appearance in a tragic contest was in 435, 
when he was placed third; his first victory w:is in 4.^1. 
He won only five victories (one of them posthumously), 
covering 20 plays out of the 92 which he composed. Of 
the 78 (or 74) known to Alc.\andrian scholars only 7 or 
8 were satyric. He produced new plays at the Piraeus 
and elsewhere, as well as at Athens. He composed also 
the elegy for the Athenian soldiers who fell in Sicily. He 
was constantly .sttacked by the comic poets, and his 
advanced views were probably ill received at first by 
Athenian audiences, though after his death he became, 
and remained for generations, the most popul.nr of the 
three great tragedians. Not long before his death, i.c. in 
408 or 407, he left Athens, some said on account of the 
ridicule of his fellow citizens, but no further e-xplanation 
is given. After a stay in Magnesia (in Thessaly), where 
he was honourably received, he went to the court of 
Archclaus in Macedonia, where he composed a play in 
the king’.s honour, as well .as the Bacchae and other phiys. 
He died there, probably at the beginning of 406, and was 
buried at Arcthusa; a cenotaph was erected to him at 
Athens. 

II. Womes 

3. Of the 19 extant plays those which can be certainly 
dated arc tltc Alcestis, 438 B.c. (produced in place of n 
satyric play with the Cressae, Alanaeon in Psophis, and 
Teiephus; the group won the 2nd prize); Medea, 431 
(placed 3rd, witli the Philoctetes, Dictys, and Ocpurral 
ijarvpoi), Hippolytus, 428 (ist prize); Troades, 4*5 
(placed second; the plays were Ale.xander, Palamedes, 
Troades, Sisyphus); Electra, 413; Helena, 412; Orestes, 
408 (with the Ocnomaus and Chrysippus). The Bacchae 
was probably composed in 407 (produced in or after 406, 
witli the Jphiqenia in Aidis and Alcmaeon in Corinth). 
The Heraclidne is probably to be dated about 430 or 429, 
the Heaiba about 425, the Suppliers about 420, the 
Andromache (not performed at Athens) about 419, the 
Hercules Furats possibly about 416 (but the indic-stions 
ore vcr>" unccrt.iin); the Ion and Iphiqcnia in Tauris 
seem to show the poet's later st>’lc (especially as regards 
versification) and may fall between 413 and 40S, and the 
Phnenissae and Jlypsipylr appeared shortly before .Aristo- 
phanes’ Rar.ae (produced in 405), i.c. probably 409 or 
407. The satyric Cyf/opr cannot be dated. (For evidence, 
see editions, and llaigh, Tra:pr Drama, cl), iv.) Of the 
lost pl.iys not mentioned above, the Andromeda appe.ared 
jn4t2(.Ar. Titesnt. ic6o), the Erechtheus znd Crrspbonles 
probably in or soon after .52 1, the Stker.tboea beforegzz. 
'Hie cxt.ant Rf;esus is probably not that written by 
Euripides, but iw date is keenly disputed. 

4. l-’rom tlte 'I’rojan Cycle and legends closely con- 
nected with it Euripides drc’.v tb.e stories of afxiut 
twenty pEys, btif his subjects arc more or less evenly 
spread over a wide range of mytb.-ilr.gy, and be lut 
lee.rtinse to some purely l-'-cal Si-ecntis astaclicd to p!;r« 
ouT'idc ,\t*ic3 (s» tn the Crerphoate}, 3 A'esimbn story). 
Ilii orrly Diony.rise play seas cpparcntly the BzcA-.se. 
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5. Much new light has been thrown on some of the 
lost plays by papyri published since Nauck’s Tragic 
Fragments; see Powell and Barber, Nezv Chapters, iii. 
105-51 and D. L. Page, Greek Literary Papyri i. 54-135 
(Loeb, 1942). 

III. Character of his Work 

6. Aeschylus and Sophocles were not out of harmony 
with the ordinary religious beliefs and conventions of 
their time. But to Euripides the traditional legends 
implied that the morality of the gods was lower than that 
of good men ; and at the same time the advanced thought 
of the day, as expressed c.g. by Protagoras, declared 
itself baffled by all questions affecting the gods; scientific 
theories were accounting for natural phenomena by 
physical causes and dispensing with divine action, and, 
by the time when most of Euripides’ extant plays were 
being written, the Peloponnesian War had generated, as 
Thucydides makes plain, widespread scepticism as to the 
existence of any divine government of the world. With 
these movements of thought Euripides was strongly in 
sympathy. At the same time he was intensely interested 
in the human mind and emotions as he saw them in living 
individuals, and he set himself to show what the effect 
on real minds and emotions must have been, if the 
events described in the legends had really taken place. 
In most of the earlier extant plays (and in some later) it is 
with the mind and feelings of women that he is occupied 
— first Alcestis (accompanied by a masterly portrait of 
unconscious selfishness suddenly becoming conscious in 
Admetus); then the long series of distraught or de- 
humanized victims of cruelty, divine or human — 
Phaedra (in the Hippolytus), Medea, Hecuba, Andro- 
mache, the women of the Troades, Electra, Creusa (in 
the Ion), all portrayed with a vividness and an under- 
standing which both in its insight and in its painfulness 
was a new thing. In some lost plays also the central 
person was one afflicted with some horrible or morbid 
passion — Pasiphae, Canace, Stheneboea; or the victim of 
a god’s lust, doomed to misery through no fault of 
her own — a Melanippe or an Antiope. Set against these 
were men either purely selfish (like Jason) or deadened 
to human feeling by supposed reasons of State, types 
of the political mind, masking cruelty with ingenuity 
of argument. (Aristotle, Poet. 15, feels that these 
characters may be sometimes needlessly bad — like 
Menelaus in the Orestes.) More rarely the victim of 
divine savagery is a man, Heracles, for instance, in the 
Hercules Furens. Besides such studies there are the in- 
comparable pictures of maidens going willingly to death : 
Polyxena, Macaria, Ipliigenia at Aulis, and doubtless 
the daughter of Praxithea in the lost Erechtheus; and 
there are good men — ^Theseus in the Heracles, Pylades, 
and others. The first interest of the poet in all these is in 
themselves, as human beings acted upon in different 
ways by experiences of a terrible or pitiful kind. But he 
also faces without evasion the moral to which their stories 
pointed as regards the government of the world. Some- 
times his speakers may doubt or even roundly deny the 
existence of the gods, or speak very plainly as to their 
character; or they may declare their disbelief in the 
legends {HF 1346) or may rationalize them as Teiresias 
does in the Bacchae ; or they may substitute the Laws of 
Nature or the Aether or Reason for what had been called 
God, or(especially in some later plaj^) may declare thereis 
no power in the universe but Chance. Because the oracles 
were the official organs of the supposed will of the gods, 
they and the priests who administered them fall into the 
same condemnation, along with the purveyors of miracle- 
stories designed to bolster up the public worship by 
which priests and seers lived. But apart from such 
passages, the two main interests of the poet are reconciled 
by means of the normal structure of his plays. It is 
generally true that each play apart from the beginning 


and end is a purely human drama, treated as if the 
agents were men and women who might have lived 
yesterday and who suffer as h'ving men and women 
would suffer; only at the beginning and end, as a rule 
(the Hercules Furens is an exception), does it appear that 
all the misery is the work of the gods, and we are left to 
draw the moral. Not that Euripides is blind to the 
extraordinary beauty to be found in the religion of 
Greece ; such a figure as Artemis in the Hippolytus and 
the amazing loveliness of the Bacchae are a sufficient 
refutation of this ; but behind is always (and not least in 
the Bacchae itself) a sense of the falseness and cruelty 
of the gods, so that it is in human beings alone (and in 
the slave and the peasant no less than in those in high 
station) that the poet finds humanity. 

7. In expressing these interests in drama Euripides 
often presents scenes such as have exposed him to 
criticism, not usually very intelligent, in ancient and 
modem times. Aristophanes and Plato thought that he 
lowered the dignity of Tragedy by his heroes in rags; 
others, disapproving of the minute analysis and display 
of abnormal passions and overwrought emotions, have 
been blinded to the poet’s intense and truthful sympathy. 
But if there are some scenes so painful as to be dmost 
intolerable, and if the poet seems at times to multiply 
distressing scenes almost wilfully, tliere is something 
much more profound than mere sensationalism in this; 
while in regard to some of the most pathetic and even 
agonizing scenes, it is well to remember that these 
presented the incidental consequences of war; and what 
these might be Euripides Icnew only too well. It was 
in the year before the production of the Troades that the 
Athenians had sacked Melos. 

8. In his detestation of war Euripides never varies, 
and it appears in many plays; but his patriotism as a 
citizen of Athens is also strong. Perhaps it is for an 
idealized Athens, the upholder of the oppressed and 
of freedom, that he chiefly cares; the Heraclidae and 
the Supplices and the character of Theseus in more than 
one play illustrate this, and even the fine chorus of praise 
in the Medea is prompted by the part played by Aegeus 
os the friend in need. But he has also a hatred of Sparta 
which sometimes leads him — ^particularly in the Andro- 
mache and in the characters of Alcmene in the Hera- 
clidae and of Menelaus generally — to say ‘what the poet 
and not what the plot demands’. His attacks upon Apollo 
and the oracle of Delphi may be partly due to the pro- 
Spartan policy of the oracle in the war, though the fact 
that Delphi was the religious centre of Greece would 
be reason enough. Generally he is proud of his own 
free city, and even makes 'Theseus the author of its 
democracy (Supp. 353), but he has no mercy on de- 
magogues, and in <S«/)/).'244 ff. it is the peaoi iroXirai, 
neither rich nor poor, that are spoken of as the saviours 
of the State, while in Or. 903-22 and in the portraiture 
of Electra’s labourer husband he shows his respect for 
the honest working man. The debates on such subjects 
have been criticized as undramatic, but are perhaps less 
so in a drama in which the heroic story is treated as if it 
were a story of contemporary life. 

9. The traditional stories had no special sacredness 
for Euripides, and he varies and invents freely. The plots 
of the Helena (with the virtuous Helen and the finely 
conceived Theonoe), the Ion, the Ipliigenia in Tauris, 
and the Orestes are for the most part his own; so is 
Electra in her cottage with her peasant husband ; and his 
treatment of the 'Theban story both in the Phoenissae 
and in the lost Oedipus and Antigone departed far from 
any existing versions (see C. Robert, Oidipus). Characters 
like the barbarian kings, Theocl3unenus and Thoas, arc 
a bold departure from convention. Now and then ho 
presented plays in which there was almost as much of 
fairy-tale as of tragedy; the Helena and Andromeda 
(produced together in4i2) and thePhaethon are examples. 
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and perhaps some of the plays which he offered in place 
of the conventional satyric plaj-s may have been of a 
semi-tragic Dpe. It happens that a large proportion of 
the extant plays have a relatively happy ending; but we 
Itnow from Aristotle (Poet. 13) that most of his plays 
ended unhappily, and it is precisely for tliis reason that 
he describes him as the ‘most tragic of poets’, ‘in spite 
of his faulty management in other respects’. 

10. In some plays Euripides is probably open to the 
criticism which Aristotle brings against ‘episodic’ plots 
and scenes which have no causal connexion with the 
plot or with the preceding scenes. The Troadcs is a 
series of pathetic scenes, without much structural neces- 
sity to connect them, but justified as illustrating one 
common theme. The Phoenissac is almost what Aristotle 
would call an cttottoiikov avarqiia, the tragedy of locasta 
and that of Menocceus being grafted on to that of the 
hostile brothers (which had been enough for one play 
of Aeschylus). The last part of the llcraclidac is very 
slightly connected with the rest and seems to be dictated 
by animosity against Sparta. In the Suppliees the self- 
immolation of Evadne and tlic mourning of her father 
arc criticized as a sensational ‘extra’; and there arc other 
instances. It is seldom difficult for a careful reader to sec 
the motive of these scenes, and the same is true of the 
scenes which arc semi-comic — the arming of lolaus in 
the Hcraclidae (where there is some pathos in the 
comedy); some parts of the Helena', the lament of the 
absurd Phrj'ginn slave in the Orestes. But where Euri- 
pides wanted to construct an almost perfect plot he did 
so, for instance in the Hippolytus, the Ion, and the 
Jphigenia in Tattris' and if some of the recognition 
scenes, for which he was famous, arc somewhat artificial, 
others arc convincing as well as astonishing, and combine 
pathos and joy with consummate mastery. 

11. The formal prologue, spoken sometimes by a 
god, sometimes by a human character, giving genealogies, 
stating the circumstances in which the action orifrinates, 
even (in some plaj-s) forcaisting the issue, and the 
cpilogtic, spoken usually by a god c.v machina, who issues 
orders and pronounces prophecies, arc often criticized. 
In fact, they preserve the supernatural atmosphere 
which was demanded of Greek Tragedy, while leawng 
the poet free to construct in the rest of the play his purely 
human drama; and the prologue, by giving the bare 
facts at once (and incidentally making the audience 
aware of any new version of the story' which the poet has 
designed), enables tlie whole interest to be thrown into 
the study of the characters and their feelings in reaction 
to each turn of the plot. The epilogue very rarely (if ever, 
in extant plays) provides by divine intervention a solu- 
tion of an otherwise insoluble tangle, in the way sug- 
gested by Horace (Ars P. 191), but in addiu'on to pre- 
Bct'ving the religious setting (though not alwaj-s to the 
credit of the gods) it often connects the events of the 
play with the life of Athens, introducing the institution by 
the god of some hallowed custom or solemnity familiar 
to the Athenians — a proceeding perhaps undramatic, 
but humanly very intelligible. Some of the prologues 
spoken by human beings arc very finely in character, 
and in no way external to tire action, and in both pro- 
logue and cpilojnic the poet frequently shows lus own 
view of the morality of the story, and at ilic same time, 
by the visioit they a iTortl of past and future, seta it against 
a lanjer background. It should l>e added that when the 
phny h read, nuich more when it is acted, the impressive- 
ness of thcise prologues and epilogues it their abund.tnt 
justification. 

12. Of the other non-choral elements, th.c speeches 
of the messengers in many p!a\*s are tiustcrpicces of 
glossing der.criptiiin, rising its style 5ornesvh.st above the 
simple lurauty cf tlsc isnsruage of the dialogsie, without 
Itelng thctonca! in any bad sense. Elietoric docs et 
tinsel catrs' the ptse: ssvay cljcsshcre; in the elaborate 


debates on set themes and in tlsc denunciations of classes 
of persons whom the poet dislikes he shows the less 
attractive side of the culture of lu's day in a way which 
is out of proportion to what the play requires, but it is 
fine vigorous work, both in thought and style. In a 
number of plays the chorus also appears to be less 
intimately connected with the plot th.in Aristotle (Poet. 
18) would like, though it might be answered that the 
function of the chorus in Euripides is sometimes to 
afford relief from the plot by transferring the spectator 
to a larger and more spiritual atmosphere tlian the 
brutality of the story affords, that the choral odes which 
arc really irrelevant to the general situation arc few, and 
that a great number arc actually prompted by the parti- 
cular situation of the moment or have a special function 
at that point in the play. An ode wliich is really detached 
from tire context (like the description of the shield of 
Achilles in Electra 432 ff.) is in fact exceptional, and 
careful study will usually discov'cr what is in tlie poet’s 
mind. The more frequent substitution of Ij’ric dialogues 
between chorus and actor for set choral odes, while it 
may point to a certain disintegration of the choral form of 
tragedy, is certainly a testimony to the interest of the 
chorus in the action and the persons who act. It should 
be added that in many of the choral odes there arc 
descriptive passages of indescribable beauty. 

13. In so far as the chorus was rciilly n difficulty, it 
was because Euripides, more than Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, developed intrigue ns an element in drama, 
and it is difficult to conduct an intrigue smoothly in the 
presence of fifteen constant spectators of botli parties; 
the binding over of the chorus by one party to keep the 
secret is sometimes unnatural and sometimes (as in the 
Jon) ends in its bctraytil. In the Alcestis and the Helena, 
where there were good reasons for le.aving the orchestra 
empty for a moment, this is effected quite naturally. 
The very great compression of the events supposed to 
have taken place during a choral ode in tlic Suppliees 
and the lost Stheneboca was exceptional. 

14. In the music which accompanied the choral odes, 
and in the lyric dialogues and monodies which Euripides 
introduced freely, he probably followed the new school 
of emotional music, wliich aimed at expressing by sound 
every change and degree of intensity in feeling without 
observance of any formal rule or sjTnmctry. In the same 
way he frequently .abandons the conventional anti- 
strophic form, particularly in the lyric expression of 
individual passion or grief. Wc can no longer trace the 
full effect of the lyric metres which he uses in rapid 
succession, and the music is lost. Critics like Aristo- 
phanes and Plato found the new style over-emotional and 
unwholesome, and Aristophanes laughed at Euripides’ 
repetition of words and trilling of syllables so as to fit 
tlie music (a vcr>' familiar thing in modem opera); hut it 
was a natural consequence of the poet's intense interest 
in real minds and feelings that he should refuse to be 
fettered by the old conventions. 

15. As the creator of the Iovc-dram.a Euripides ivas 
the forefather of the New Comedy, which took over .some 
of the most effective parts of liis technique, above all the 
many forms of intrigue and of rccogniu'on scene, and 
learned much from his style as well as from fiis psyctso- 
iogic-al insight. If at first respectable Athens was shocked 
at him, he s^-as destined to be the mainspring of future 
Greek literature for centuries, and the interests vhidt 
he first introduced into drama have been and still ate 
the life blexjd of romance both in vcnc and proie. 
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Euripides (1905); W. Nestle, Euripides, der Dichter der griechischen 
Aufklarung (1901); P. Masqueray, Euripide et ses idies (1908); H. 
Steiger, Euripides, seine Diehtung und seine Personlichkeit (1912). 

Text. R. Prinz and N. WecIUein (1878-1902); G. Murray, 
O.C.T. (1901-g, 2nd vol. revised 1913); H. von Amim, Supple- 
mentum Euripideum (1913, including Satyrus’ Bi'oj); TGF 361-716. 

CoMMENTABlES. F. A. Paley (3 vols., 2nd ed., 1872-80); 
H. Weil, Sept Tragedies d'Euripide (3rd ed., 1905); Alcestis. C. S. 
Jerram (4th ed., 1895), W. S. Hadley (1896), L. Weber (1930); 
Andromache, A. R. F. Hyslop (1900), G. Norwood (1906); Bacohae, 
J. E. Sandys (4th ed., 1900), E. Bruhn (1891); E. R. Dodds (1944); 
cf. G. Norw'ood, The Riddle of the Bacchae (1908), A. W. Verrall, 
The Bacchants of Euripides and other Essays (1910) ; Cyclops, D. M. 
Simmonds and R. R. Timberlake (1927): Eleotra, J. D. Denniston 
(•939); Hecuba, W. S. Hadley (1894); Helena, A. C. Pearson 
(1903); HeracUdae, A. C. Pearson (1907); Hercules Furens,U. von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (2nd ed., 1895), A. Gray and J. T. 
Hutchinson (2nd ed., 1886); Hippolytus,J.P.Mahaffy and J.E. Bury 
(1881), W. S. Hadley (1889), U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
(i89t 1; Ion, U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (1926), A. S. Owen 
U939): Iphigonia In Aulis, C. E. S. Headlam (i88g), E. B. England 
(iSgr); Iphlgenia in Tauris, E. Bruhn (r894), M. Platnauer(r938); 
Medea, D. L. Page (1938); Orestes, N. Wedd (rSgs); Phoenissae, 
A. C. Pearson (rgog); Supplices, T. Nicklin (1936); Troades, 
R. Y. Tyrrell (rSgy); Rhesus, W. H. Porter (1916). For lost plays 
(esp. papyrus fragments) see G. Itsi&e (JJypsipyle, rg23), Pickard- 
Cambridge in Powell, New Chapters iii. 105-51 (1933), and D. L. 
Page, Greek Literary Papyri i. 54-135 (Loeb, 1942). Cf. also, 
on textual problems, U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Analecta 
Euripidea (1875). 

Text and Translation (French). L. Meridier, H. Gregoire, 

. and L. Parmentier (Budd, 1923-5, 4 vols. published). 

Translations. A. S. Way (Loeb) ; G. Murray (8 plays separately). 

Index. B. W. Beatson (1830). 

Scholia. Ed. E. Schwartz (1887-91). A. W. P.-C. 

EUROPA (Evpclnrri), in mythology, daughter of Agenor 
king of Tyre (cf. cadmus), or of Phoenix (<Potvi$, ‘the 
Phoenician’, 11 . 14. 321); i.e., her father, originally 
nameless, is later given an appropriate name ‘the proud 
one’, first in Herodotus (4. 147. s)- Zeus loved her, and 
so turned himself into, or sent, a beautiful bull, which 
swam to the sea-shore where she was playing and enticed 
her by its mildness to climb on its back. Once there, she 
was carried away to sea, and landed in Crete. There she 
bore Zeus two or three children, Minos, Rhadamanthys, 
and, in post-Homeric accounts, Sarpedon (in other 
words, the later forms of the legend reflect a belief, 
true or false, of a connexion between Crete and Lycia; 
Apollod. 3. 2 ff.). For their subsequent adventures, see 
under their names. She was then married to Asterius, 
king of Crete, who adopted her sons. Zeus gave her the 
bronxe man Talds (Ap. Rhod. 4. 1643 ; cf. argonauts, 
TALOs) to guard the island, a hound which never missed 
its quarry ([Eratosthenes] 33; cf. Amphitryon), and a 
javelin which never missed its mark (ibid., cf. Ov. Met. 
7. 681 ff.). These passed afterwards to Minos, thence to 
Procris (q.v.) for curing a disease which afflicted him, 
and so to her husband Cephalus. After her death Europa 
was worshipped as a goddess, her festival being tlie 
Hellotia (Nilsson, Griechische Feste, 95), i.e. she was 
popularly identified with some Cretan goddess. For a 
Cretan myth resembling hers, see Nilsson, Miman- 
Mycenaean Religion, 480 f. The bull became the con- 
stellation Taurus ([Eratosth.] 14). H. J. R. 

EUROPE. The name Evpdyrrq originally stood for 
central Greece {Hymn. Horn. Ap. 250; 290). It was soon 
extended to the whole Greek mainland and by 300 b.c. 
to the entire land-mass behind it. The boundary betrveen 
the European continent and Asia was usually fixed at 
the river Don. Homer vaguely knew dark regions of the 
west and north, but his range of information hardly 
extended north of Greece or west of Sicily. 

The Mediterranean seaboard of Europe was chiefly 
opened up by the Greeks betiveen 800 and 500 B.c. {see 
COLONIZATION, GREEK). The Atlantic coasts and ‘Tin 
Islands’ were discovered by the Phoenicians {see CASSI- 
TERiDEs); Pytheas (q.v.) circumnavigated Britain and 
followed the mainland coast at least to Heligoland. The 
Baltic Sea was probably not entered by Greek or Roman 


ships; Scandinavia was almost wholly unknown, and 
Thule (q.v.) remained a land of mystery. 

The prehistoric amber (q.v.) routes across Europe from 
Jutland and the Baltic were unknown to later explorers. 
The Greeks penetrated by way of the Russian rivers as 
far as Kieff or perhaps Smolensk; central and north 
Russia remained to them a land of m3rthical peoples and 
of the fabulous Rhipaean Mts. (q.v.) ; north of the Balkans 
they located the equally mythical Hyperboreans (q.v.). 
Greek pioneers ascended the Danube to the Iron Gates, 
and the Rh6ne perhaps to Lake Leman. But Herodotus 
had only a hazy notion of central Europe, and the Hellen- 
istic Greeks knew little more {see ALPS, hercynian forest). 

The land exploration of Europe was chiefly accom- 
plished by the Roman armies. These completed the 
Carthaginian discovery of Spain; under Caesar they 
made Gaul known; under Augustus’ generals, M. 
Crassus, Tiberius, and Drusus, they opened up the 
Balkan lands, the Alpine massif, and the Danube basin 
(see DANUVius). Roman traders rediscovered the amber 
route from Vienna to the Baltic, and Trajan revealed 
the Carpathian lands by conquest (see dacia). Tiberius 
and Drusus also overran west Germany to the Elbe, but 
central Germany remained outside known Europe. 

Cary-Warmington, Explorers, 12 ff.; 108 ff.; 229 ff. E. H. W. 

EUROPUS {Dura) on the middle Euphrates, founded 
as a Seleucid military colony c. 300 B.c. At first mainly 
Greek in character, it became gradually orientalized; 
the Arsacids refortified the city, and under ParthiM rule 
it thrived by commerce and agriculture. Occupied by 
the Romans in A.d. 165, it became a strongly garrisoned 
fortress on the Euphrates limes, but its prosperity rapidly 
declined. It was besieged and destroyed by the Sassanids 
c. a.d. 257. 

The importance of Europus is mainly archaeological. 
Excavation of the material remains has added consider- 
ably to our knowledge of life and culture in Mesopotamia 
under Hellenistic, Parthian, and Roman rule. The dis- 
coveries include well-preserved architectural remains, 
temples of Greek and Oriental gods, a Christian church 
and a synagogue, public and private secular buildings, 
and a Roman camp ; frescoes and reliefs of great value 
for the history of art and religion; military equipment; 
inscriptions, parchments, and papyri including fragments 
of a Seleucid code, numerous Greek contracts, and im- 
portant Roman military archives. 

F. Cumont, Les Fouilles de Doura-Europos 1922-3 (1926)! 

J. Johnson, Dura Studies (U.S.A. 1932); M. Rostovtzeff and col- 
laborators, Excavations at Dura-Europos, Preliminary Reports i-ym 
(U.S.A. 1929-39); M. Rostovtzeff, Caravan Cities (1932) (on which 
D. Schlumberger in Gnomon xi (1935), 82 ff.); id., Dura-Europos 
and Us Art {1938). M. S. D. 

EURYALE, see gorgo. 

EURYBIADES, a Spartan nobleman, was the firet 
recorded admiral of the Peloponnesian League (481-480 
B.C.). Despite the smallness of Sparta’s contingent (10 
ships at Artemisium, 16 at Salamis), he held chief com- 
mand over the allied Greek fleet against Xerxes. He 
gave general support to Themistocles (a ridiculous story 
alleges that he was bribed at Artemisium), but opposed 
his scheme to cut off Xerxes’ retreat after Salamis by 
breaking the bridges over the Hellespont. A statue seems 
to have been erected in his honour at Sparta. 

G. B. Grundy, Great Persian War (1901), 543 ff-l C. Guratzs^, 
Jf/io 1925, 62 ff 

EURYCLEIA,' Odysseus’ nurse, a woman of good 
family bought by Laertes {Od. 1. 429 ff.). She recog- 
nizes Odysseus (19. 392(1.); keeps the maids in tlieir 
quarters while the Wooers are killed (21. 380 ff.). 

EURYCLES, Gaios Julius, ruler of Sparta, was son of 
Lachares, who 'was executed by Antony. He fought a 
Actium on the side of Octavian, from whom he obtamco 
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Roman citizenship. He escrcised a sort of tj'ranny; his 
influence extended over the Eleuthcrolaconian towns 
and other parts of Greece. Cythera, which Augustus per- 
haps handed over to Sparta, was his personal possession. 
About 7 B.c. he was at the courts of Herod the Great 
and of Archelaus of Cappadocia, making mischief in the 
former. Repeatedly accused, he was e.xiled by Augustus 
(date uncertain), but he regained power, which he trans- 
mitted to his son Lnco. He v.’as probably dead before 
Tiberius’ accession. The games Imown as Euryclcia 
were long maintained at Sparta. 

E. Kjcllbcra, Klio x\’ii (19:1), 44; E. Komcmann, Abh. Schtes. 
Gcsell. 1919; CAU xi. 5OJ. A. M. 

EURYDICE (i) (EvpyBlh-t}, ‘wide-judging’, i.c. ‘prin- 
cess’, a stopgap name like Creusa, q.v.), name of a dozen 
mythological characters, the best-known being Orpheus’ 
wife (cf. onPiinus). Pursued by Aristacus (q.v.), she was 
family bitten by a snake. Orpheus then descended to 
Hades and so charmed the infernal powers by his playing 
that he was permitted to bring her to the upper world 
again if he did not look back at her on the way. Brealdng 
this taboo, he lost her. Sec especially Verg. G. 4. 454 ff., 
and for the distribution of the story, Stith Thompson, 
F8x. I. II.J.R. 

EURYDICE (2), originally called Adeia (337-317 b.c.), 
daughter of Amyntas (nephew of Philip II of Maccdon) 
and Cynane (illegitimate daughter of Philip II), was 
betrothed to the feeble-minded Philip Arrhidacus before 
323 tvhen he succeeded to Alexander’s throne (jointly 
with Alexander’s infant son). Her royal blood endeared 
her to the Macedonian soldiers, whose protection enabled 
her to marrj" Philip Arrhidacus (322), make trouble for 
the regent Antipatcr (321), depose his successor Poly- 
perchon from the regency, and trj’ to rule Macedonia, 
using Cassnndcr as her minister, and excluding Alexan- 
der’s son from the succession (317). Her undoing w.as 
01 >Tnpias, against whom the Macedonians would not 
fight. Philip and Eurydice became her prisoners, and 
after Philip’s murder Eurydice obeyed an order to com- 
tnit suicide. In an age of violence her blood, brains, and 
courage were not enough. 

G. II. Macurdy, lUllcr.iilU Queens (1932), 40 IT. and 4S ff. 

G. T. C. 

EURITONTIDS (Eepoa-comSai) was the name of the 
junior roj-al house at Sparta. The most notable Eurjpon- 
tid kinj^ were .Agesilaus, Agis II and IV, Arcliidamus II, 
and Eeotychidcs (qq.v.). See also aciads. 

EURYPIXUS, in mjihologj’, (i) son of Euhaemon; 
leads a contingent to Troy { 11 . z. 736); takes part in 
scs'cral battle-scenes and is wounded ; tended by Patro- 
clus ( n . S09 ff.). According to the local legend of Patrac 
(Pans. 7. 19. 6 ff.), after the war he looked into a chest 
which contained an image of Dionysas made by Hephaes- 
tus, and went mad. He w.ns promised at Delphi a cure 
when lie found a ’foreign sacrifice*. Coming to Patrac, 
he found human sacrifice practised there, whidi, ac- 
cording also to Delphi, was to stop when a foreign king 
brought a foreign god. Both oracles were thus fulfilled 
and tlic cult of Dionysus established there. Some, ho%v- 
cver, made this Eimyiylus son of Dex.amcnus. (a) Son 
of 'rdrphus (q.v.) and' Astyoche sister of Priam (q.v.). 
{3) Son of Poseidon, a Triton, who meets the Arftonauts 
tmd gives one of thc.m. Kuphemu.s, a lump of earth as 
plcdite of possession of part of .Africa (Gyrene) (Find, 
/’y :h. 4. 20 il, Ap. Rhod. 4. 1531 ft-)- H, J, It. 

EURATION’, in mjat jo’osyy, (i) Gcry-on’s hcrdsm.an, rrr 
(2) .A centaur (CAf. at. Z'lt fl.); grtting drunk 
emS mi'-l-eh-wing rt Pcitithous' wcd.iing-;V.a»t, he licgan 
the quxtrri V-etve-ttn centaurs end men. (3) IJruther of 
Pindaras (q.v. ; Very. Aftt. 5. 495 tT.). (4) .Vrr rtxxus. 


EURITUS, sec moi.ion'es. 

EUSEBIUS of Caesarea in P.ilcstine, also sumamed 
Pamphili, after tlic Christian scholar who was his friend 
and patron in early life; his long life falls within the 
limits A.D. 260 and 340, covering the great crisis of the 
Christian Church. From early day’s Eusebius resided at 
Caesarea, where he worked in the school of biblical 
study established by Pamphilus and having as its kernel 
the library of Origen. In the great persecution, 303-10, 
Palestine suffered severely and Caesarea was the usual 
scene of the trials. The work of the school was inter- 
rupted, but die library seems to have escaped destruction. 
Pamphilus was beheaded in 310, but Eusebius himself 
got off with a short detention and was sometimes re- 
proached later for his failure to ‘witness’. In 31 1, after 
the edict of toleration, Eusebius succeeded Agapius as 
bishop of Caesarea. A little later he c.ame into close 
personal contact with Constantine and remained in 
favour tiiroughout his life. In the Arian controverey 
and at the Council of Nicaea Eusebius represented a 
moderate position, which, though uns.-itisfactoty to 
Athanasius and the extremists, had the support of the 
Emperor. Eusebius cannot long have surv’ivcd his patron. 

Eusebius was the ablest and most fertile of the first 
generation of Christian men of letters in an Empire that 
was rapidly becoming Christian. Of his works, tiic 
Chronica, b.Tsed largely on Julius Africanus, forms an 
important foundation of our knowledge of the chronology 
of Greek and Roman history. The Church History was 
written to satisfy the natural curiosity now felt in the 
rise of the Church to its new importance. The Prepara- 
tion of the Gospel, similarly, was designed to show how 
pagan history’ had led up to the Christi.an revelation. In 
the History is included a special record of tlic marty’rs 
of Palestine, invaluable as our one reliable witness to the 
detailed lustory of the pcrscaition. A tract Against 
Hieroclcs confuted one of the bitterest of the enemies 
of the Church. Eusebius’ Life of Constantine falls 
admittedly under the heading of panegyric, and sacrifices 
something of its historic.al value to the demands of its 
class. But Eusebius was writing of times he bad lived in 
and of a man whom he had personally knoswi and 
esteemed, and he is above suspicion of deliberate fraud. 
The historic.-d importance of the Life, therefore, re- 
mains considerable and should not be too heavily 
discounted. 

works in tlie Berlin Corpus, Grieeh, Chritll. SrhriftileUrr, 
I'edrsicstical lUaojy tranilalril by Kinopp nntl J. E. 1 .. 

Oullon in Ix>fb Classics. Preegarath ICvcn^eliea cd. E. H. Gigord 
(1903). E. Schssartr, i'll’, a.v. li. M. 

EUSTATHIUS (12th c. a.D.), bom and educated at 
Constantinople, was deacon at St. Sophia and taught 
oratory until in 1174 he received the bishopric of 
Tlicssalonica. In 1175 he obtained the title of arch- 
bisho,’), in which position he continued till his death 
(c. 1194). His works of classic.al scholarship v.’crc written 
before 1175. Hencefom'ard he devoted himself to the 
practical duties of his spiritual office and to combating 
tiic prevailing corruption of monastic life. 

WoBics. (i) Classical. Cornmentary on Pindar, of 
which only tlsc introduction survives; this gives in- 
formation about lyric poetry’ (cspedally Pind-ir’,s) sr.d 
Pind.ar’s life, and shorter notes on the Olympi.in g.-imrs 
and tlje pentathlon. The Paraphrase of Dionysius Prri- 
egetrs has disetinive scholia, valuable for citatio.M from 
earlier gcOftrapbcjis, historians, the com,o!etc Strphanui 
Byr., and tlie lost wor’es of .Arrian, 'rise Cz'r-.r-.erlaries 
o-sllorr.rr't Iliad and OJy 3 iey{IIapi>s,^'jX'ilfl:Tijv'Oj.i\:'Cv 
'D.trlHa, J'Ostxrcnaij) arc a va.st ctjnrpihttion. in v.hidi 
tite Jlia.i c.om.njcnt.'sry is f.’.'Ice as long as tint cn tlic 
Odyssey. Prefaccj deal s’rith the tliffc.’-nitc’, brts-.een the 
poems and with the cultunsl isnpissssr.te of HtKT.er. Ttic 
nates tliscuis cldetiy quretjons of la.ng'.isge, mytlK-logy 
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(interpreted allegorically), history, and geography. Their 
value consists particularly in the assemblage of material 
drawn from the old scholia and the lost writings of earlier 
scholars and lexicographers. His quotations from classical 
authors are taken mostly at second-hand. 

(2) His other works include a history of the conquest 
of Thessalonica by the Normans ; several polemics, e.g. 
the famous treatise Inquiry into Monastic Life ; letters to 
the Emperor, church dignitaries, and others; speeches 
and addresses, homilies and tracts, some of which have 
historical value. E. was the outstanding scholar and 
orator of his time, enthusiastic for the traditional learn- 
ing, for the preservation of books, for sound principles of 
education, and for the moral reawakening of monasticism. 

Commmtaria ad Iliadem el Odysseam, G. Stallbaum (1825-30); 
T. L. F. Tafel, Eiistathii Metropolitae Thessalotiiccnsis opuscula 
(1832); J. P. Migne, Palrologia Graeca cxxjcv, cxxxvi (1864); 
A. B. Drachmann, Scholia Vetera in Pindari Carmina iii (1927). 

J. F. L. 

EUSTOCHIUS of Alexandria, physician, became a 
pupil of Plotinus in Plotinus’ old age (Porph. Plot. 7) 
(prob. c. A.D. 265), and is said to have edited his master’s 
works. 

PW vi. 1489. 

EUTERPE, see muses. 

EUTHYCLES, writer of (?) Old Comedy (Ath. 3. 124 b). 
We possess but two titles, "Aaoiroi rj ’EmaroX!^ and 
’AraXdirrr}, the first of which looks more like Middle 
than Old Comedy. 

FCG ii. 890; CAP i. 805. 

EUTHYDEM.US (i) of Chios, Sophist, an older con- 
temporary of Socrates. In the Euthydemus Plato presents 
him as a ridiculous figure. He has sometimes been 
thought to be unhistorical and merely a mask for Plato’s 
criticism of Antisthenes. His historicity is proved by 
independent references by Aristotle; but Plato may have 
used him quite freely for the purpose of pillorying 
eristic views and arguments. 

PW vi, 1504. W. D. R. 

EUTHYDEMUS (2) of Magnesia (3rd-2nd c. B.C.), 
probably a satrap of Diodotus II, removed him and 
became king of Bactria-Sogdiana. In 208 b.c. he was 
attacked by Antiochus III, who failed to subdue him 
and left him his crown. He made Bactria into a strong 
and quasi-national State, w'inning the support of the 
natives and shielding Iran from the northern nomads 
{see bactria). After Antiochus’ departure he took two 
satrapies from Parthia, conquered some part of Chinese 
Turkestan, and made an expedition northwards, pro- 
bably to the Lake Issyk Kul country; Seleucid territory 
he never touched. He invented a new state-form, under 
which princes of the blood ruled groups of satrapies as 
sub-ldngs, with the right of coining. He died about 190. 
See DEMETRIUS (7). W. W. T. 

EUTHYMIDES (end of 6th c. b.c.), vase-painter in 
Athens, Imown from six signatures on large red-figure 
vases, including Arming of Hector (Munich). He breaks 
with archaic conventions; his heavy figures show new 
studies of movement. 

Beazley, A.V. 63; Greek Vases in Poland (1928), 13; L, Talcott, 
Hesperia 1936, 59. T. B. L. W. 

EUTHYMUS. Temesa in south Italy was haunted by 
the ghost of Polites (q.v.), a companion of Odysseus, 
whom the inhabitants had killed for raping a girl. It 
could be kept quiet only by giving it the prettiest girl in 
Temesa every year. One year, when the sacrifice was 
to be made, Euthymus, a notable boxer, said to be son of 
tlie river Caecinus, arrived, pitied and then loved the girl, 
encountered the ghost, and drove it off for ever (Paus. 
6.6.4-11). H.J.U. 


EUTHYNA, the examination of accounts which every 
officer of the State underwent on expiry of his office, 
at Athens and generally elsewhere. It was primarily 
an examination into the handling of public money, by 
ten logistai (q.v.) at Athens. If the logistai were not 
satisfied, or if some qualified citizen brought a charge 
against a magistrate, they must bring the matter before 
a dicastery and preside at the trial. Even after discharge 
the magistrate was not entirely free ; for thirty days after, 
ten euthynoi, chosen by 'lot by the Boule from its OR-n 
number, were prepared to examine any complaint, on a 
public or private matter, against an outgoing magistrate, 
and, if it was sound, brought it before a dicastery. 

In democratic States the euthyna, though in the vast 
majority of cases a formality, was the most effective 
means for the control of the executive; and it put a 
powerful weapon into the hands of the sycophants (q.v.). 

Aristotle, Ath, Pol, ch. 48, A. W. G. 

EUTROPIUS, the historian, who took part in Julian’s 
Persian campaign (a.d. 363) and was magister memoriae 
of Valens, published a survey of Roman history {Brevi- 
arium ab urbe condita) in ten books. Beginning with 
Romulus, he reached the SuUan Civil War in bk. s, 
Caesar’s death in bk. 6, and covered the Empire to 
Jovian’s death (a.d. 364) in bks. 7-10. The subject- 
matter for the Republic is based upon the Epitome of 
Livy, for the Empire upon the end of the Epitome, an 
expanded adaptation of Suetonius, and an ‘Imperial 
history’, closing with personal knowledge of events. The 
work is short, but well balanced, showing good judge- 
ment and impartiality. It was translated into Greek by 
Paeanius about 380, adapted into Greek by Capito of 
Lycia, and used by Hieronymus (Jerome), Orosius, Isi- 
dore, and Paulus Diaconus. 

Editions: H. Droysen (ed. minor 1878; cd. maior i879);_ C._ 
Wngener (1884); F. Rtihl (1S87). W. Pirogoff, Dc Eutropii breytans 
A.U.C. indole ae fontibus (1873); J. Som, Sprachgebrauch des 
Eutropita (1892); M. Galdi, VAitome nella lett. latina (1922). 

A. H. McD. 

EUTYCBES (6th c. a.d.), author of an Ars de verho 
in two books (ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. v. 447-89) and of a 
treatise De aspiratione (now incorporated in the He ortho~ 
graphia of Cassiodorus; ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. vii. i99" 
202). 

Cf. Teuffcl, § 482. I ; Schanz-Hosius, § 1116. 

EUTYCHIDES (early 3rd c. B.c.), sculptor and p.ainter 
of Sicyon, pupil of Lysippus. Works: (i) Statue of 
Timosthenes, a boy victor at Olympia. (2) 'Tyche of 
Antioch. Tyche seated, supported by the river god 
Orontes and crowned by Seleucus and Antiochus. Many 
copies of Tyche and Orontes have survived, the be^ 
probably the marble group in the Vatican (Winter, KB 
340. i). The bold composition is Lysippan ; the drape^ 
has a new reah'sm. The original of a seated girl in the 
Conservatori (Winter, KB 371. 4) is ascribed to Euty- 
chides because of its likeness in composition. (3) Eurotas. 
A copy has been recognized in a river-god in the Vatican 
(Winter, KB 340. z). (4) Dionysus, belonging to Asinius 
Pollio. 

Overbeck, 1516; 1530-6. T. B. L. W. 

EUTYCHIUS PROCULUS (2nd c. a.d.), autlior of 
(lost) grammatical works. 

Cf. Teuffel, § 357. 4; Schanz-Hosius, § 606. 7. 

El^NIDES, mentioned by Suidas as an Athenian 
writer of comedy contemporaneous with Epicharmus. 

EUXINE SEA was the Greek name for the Black Sea. 
(The origin of this name is uncertain; perhaps it was 
invented by the early Greek colonists ‘ad captandum , 
like medieval ‘Greenland’.) This sea apparently re- 
mained closed to traffic from tlie Aegean in prehistoric 
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times, and tlie voyage of the Argonauts (c, 1250 n.c.?) 
■was probably an adventure in unknown waters. The 
Euxinc was opened up in the eighth and seventh 
centuries by Milesians and other Ionian Greeks; by 
600 it had become ringed witli Greek settlements {see 
COLONIZATION, GREEK), and it remained a Greek lake until 
the Middle Ages. The earliest surviving description of 
the Euxine Sea is by Herodotus, who had personal 
knowledge of its northern coasts and gave a fairly 
accurate account of it, though he greatly over-estimated 
its length. A more detailed description of the south coast 
is contained in the geographic.al work attributed to 
Scylax (c. 340 b.c.). An excellent survey of the whole 
coast was written by Arrian in the days of Hadrian ; a 
later ‘Pcriplus of the Euxine Sea’ is an extract from this 
work and from other Greek geographies. 

Herodotus, bk. 4, csp. cbs. 85-6; Sci’I.ix, clis. 67-92; .Arrian, 
Periplus il/nrir /iitri/ii; I’s.-.Arrian, with same title. 'I'hc last three 
works in CGM i. M. C. 

EVADNE (EvdSirq), in mythologj', (1) a daughter of 
Poseidon, who became by Apollo mother of lamus, 
ancestor of the prophetic clan of the lamidae in Olyanpia 
(Pind. 01. 6. 29 ff.). (2) Daughter of Iphis and wife of 
Capancus, one of the Seven against Thebes. She burned 
herself on his funeral pyre (Eur. Supp. 9S0 ff.). It. J. R. 

EVAGORAS {Evayopa^, c. 435-374/3 n.c.), a member 
of the Teucrid house, the traditional rulers of Cyprian 
Salttmis. Exiled during his youth, which fell in a period 
of Phoenician domination, he gathered some fifty fol- 
lowers at Soli in Cilicia, and with their aid established 
himself as ruler of Salamis in 41 1. His subsequent policy 
aimed at strengthening Hellenism in Cyprus by co- 
operation with Athens, and his court became a centre for 
Athenian dtitinrds, of whom Conon was the most distin- 
guished. A clash with Persia was ultimately inevitable, 
but he postponed the issue by assisting in the revival of 
Persian sea-power culminating in the triumph of Cnidos. 
War finally came in 390 and dragged on for ten years. 
In alliance with Akoris of Egj’pt, Evagoras at first more 
than held his own. He not only extended his rule over 
the ccntr.al cities of Cilicia, but also captured Tyre and 
dominated Phoenicia, In 3S2 Persia mobilized an over- 
whelming arm.nment. Evagoras lost control of the sea 
at Citium in 381, and w.as forced to sue for peace, ob- 
taining not unfavourable tenns through dissensions 
among the Persian commanders. In 374 he was assas- 
sinated in a palace intrigue. 

K. SpyriiiakU, lWa;ctat 1 ren Salairat (tojs)- D. li. W. W. 

EVANDER (EvcivBpo^), in Greece a minor god or 
daemon, belonging to the circle of Pan and worshipped 
in Arcadia, especially at Palantion, where he had a 
temple; in Italy connected with the worship of Faunus 
(identified with Pan) and regarded as the first settler at 
llomc. According to tradition he was the son of Hermes 
and of a nymph, daughter of the river-god Lndon, known 
tis Themis and identified in Inily -with the prophetic 
goddess C.armcnta (or Carmentis). Through Atlas, 
grandfatherof Hermes, he was connected with the Trojan 
Dardsnus (Verg. An:. S. 134 ~ 7 )" A more hum.an genea- 
logy m.sdc him the son of Echemos of Tcgea, whose 
grandfather w.as Pall.is (q.v. 2). As a boy he is said to 
have welcomed Pri;tm and Anchises in Arcadia and 
conducted them to the city of Phcncos (Aen. 8. iGc). 
He left Arcadia owing either to the hostility of Argos 
nr to a famine, and reaching Italy handed on the left 
bank of the ’rilKr and made a sctiletnen; on the ncigh- 
bottring hill, which he called .tftcr hh native city (or his 
grand had ter) I'all.ttsttunj (.-If?!. 8. 54). afterwards the 
Collh r.\l.-ilir:u7. lie instituted there tlx svorrhip of 
Faunus (Pan Lsxaeus) and eitahlislxd the Lupercah'a 
(q.v. ; Ov. 2. 270 ff.). Aecordi.ng to \ irgtl, 1 ienmlts 
v.-tited fjim and tic.*.',- dx monster Cacus, ssho hsd ttoleo 


his (xittle; Evandcr in memory established tlie cult of 
Hercules at the Ara Maxima(/ 3 c;(. 8. 185-275 ; Lity i. 7). 
Aeneas, on tlie outbreak of war against the Latins, made 
his way up the Tiber and appc.aled to Evandcr for slid. 
Evander welcomed him as a kinsman, conducted him 
over the site of the future Rome and sent back with him 
his own son Pallas, who was subsequently slain in battle 
by Tumus {Acn. 10). Evandcr was thus used by tlie 
Romans to supply a legendary' connexion between 
Greece and Rome and an actiological explanation of 
place-names and cults. C. B, 


EVOCATIO. Gods, being in a sense the highest class 
of citizens, arc sometimes thought of as conquered when 
tlicircityis taken (Verg. Act:. 1. 68=8. 11,‘uictos penatis’, 
sc. of Troy), but more commonly (as Acsch. Sept. 218, 
on which sec Groeneboom; Verg. Acn. 2. 351 f.) as leaving 
it. It was therefore not unnatural to hasten the fall of a 
city by inducing its gods to leave it, especially that god 
which particularly protected it. This the Romans did 
by pron-fising the deity a cult in Rome at Ic.ast as good as 
the one given by the city in question (Pliny, HN 28. 18) ; 
formula of evocation, Mnerobius, Sat. 3. 9. 7-8. Sec 
Wissowa, RK 383 and note 7; W. Wardc Fowler, Rel. 
Exper. 206. II. J. R. 


EXECIAS {'E^kicl's) (third quarter of 6th c. n.c.), potter 
and vase-painter in Athens, known from nine signatures 
(trvovascs arc inscribed ‘Exccias painted and made’). Paint- 
ed amphorae, calyx craters, cups, pinakes. Note partic- 
ularly Achilles and Ajax dicing (Vatican), death of Ajax 
(Boulogne), both excellent compositions showing a 
psychological insight unique in black-figurc. 

W. Tcchnau, Exeldat (1936): O. Btoncer, AJAreh. 193S, 161. 

T. n. L. VV. 


EXEGETES (cfijyiynJj), an interpreter or e.xpoundcr, 
usually of sacred lore. Herodotus (i. 78. 2) gives this 
title to the college of diviners at the Tclmcssian oracle 
in Lycia. Best knotvn arc the exegetai of Athens, 
who, according to tlie most probable interpretation of 
the evidence, were of two kinds: those chosen by the 
Delphic oracle (/JuOo'ypTjoroi) and those elected by the 
people (ot vTTo rou ojj/iou KaOc<rra/u'roi or ycipOTO- 
njroO- Probably there were three of each kind, cljoscn 
for life from the Eupntridac. The Pythochrestoi were 
selected by tlie Pytbia from a list nominated by the 
Athenian people. Also we find at Eleusis the excgctal 
of (or from) tltc Eumolpidae, probably three in number. 
Their functions were confined to tlic Elcusinian cult, 
and they probably antedated the .Athenian domination of 
Eleusis. Exegetai arc attested in other dues too: c.g. llic 
Pythioi of Sparta, who resemble the Pythochrestoi. 

In general the e.vegetai were keepers of religious tradi- 
tion. They gave advice on sacrifices, festivals, foundations 
of new cults, and especially rites of purification. Tltcy 
interpreted oracles and omens. It is reasonable to .sup- 
pose that the Pythochrestoi were consulted on the inter- 
pretation of Delphic oracles and on all matters afrcctifi.g 
Athenian relations with Delphi. Non-Dclphic subjects 
were in the hands of the elective Ixiard. 

Ancient jnurcci; Suiikw, Ti.x, 3 r.!i, HsrroOTtis.n, «.v. Mnlirr.n 
litcrjture: I’. Sclioc!!. iUrr.n xiii (iS’.'r). 562-j: J. To-T'.fcr, 
.•Ittiir.hc Gtr.tish'^if (sS'Vj). 6S-76, 177; i’h. i.'fifit-.ion in RfiS t' tv 
(i 9 c 5), 3; A. I’cnson, I>ic vA llrlpj {irjihj. J. iZ. {•'. 


EXILIUM, see miijui t. 


EXODOS, see ratCEUV, para. i.;. 


EXSILIUM. A Roms.n citirc-u or prregrir.us being 
threatened by crirnin.il proceedings on .aceotin; of a 
cipit.il crime cculd—cvcn after tixir inception — leave 
Roman territory and escape to tlut of another S;2ts 
Ireforc a capit.d rer.ttnce was pror.ounfr.'l £!,~a:nn b.tm. 
TlJr voluniary srlf-binithrr, cdlci rxjr 7 .-mn (liter tlx 
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same tenn was used for indicating the banishment pro- 
nounced by a judgement in a criminal trial), was tolerated 
by the magistrates ; in the last century of the Republic, 
however, it became a legal institution, when magistrates 
were strictly ordered to allow the condemned person 
time to escape before executing the capital sentence. 
Thus exsilium became a substitute for the death penalty. 
Its effect was to prohibit the return of the wrongdoer to 
Roman territory. After his escape a decree, more ad- 
ministrative than jurisdictional in character, pronounced 
by the comitia or a high magistrate, excluded him from 
all legal protection and threatened him with death in 
case of illicit return (aquae et ignis interdictio). In later 
times exsilium lost its strict technical meaning, being used 
not only by historians and orators, but even in some 
juridical texts (if they are not interpolated) indiscrimi- 
nately for voluntary and involuntary emigration, for 
legally prescribed banishment, for escape before and 


after judgement, and generally for all categories of 
expulsion, from the mildest form of relegatio (q.v.) to 
the severest one of deportatio. Because of these different 
uses of the word we must consider in each case whether 
it refers to temporary or perpetual expulsion, whether or 
not it is followed by loss of citizenship, by confiscation 
(total or partial) of property, and so on. In its old 
technical sense exsilium was perpetual and general, with- 
out any gradation; it resulted in loss of citizenship and 
of all property. See relegatio. A. B. 

EXSUPERANTIUS, see JULIUS (s) exsuperantius. 

EXTISPICY, see DIVINATION, para. 5, and HARUSPiCES. 

EYE, MEDICAL TREATMENT OF, see OPHTHAL- 
MOLOGY. 

EZECHIEL, see JEWISH GREEK LITERATURE. 


FABIANUS PAPIRIUS, a philosopher of the older 
school (Sen. Dial. 10. id), pupil of the elder Sextius and 
of Blandus, taught the yoimger Seneca. His declama- 
tions are copiously illustrated in Sen. Controv. bk. 2: 
cf. praef. 4-5. 

FABIUS (1) AMBUSTUS, Quintus, was tribunus 
militum consulari potestate in 391 B.c. Another tradition 
assigned his office to 390 and made him responsible for 
the Gallic attack on Rome, since as ambassador at 
Clusium he had treacherously murdered a Gallic chief. 
Thanks to the authority of his father or to his popularity 
among the plebeians, he had escaped an attempted 
patrician prosecution. This story was no doubt invented 
as an honourable explanation of the Roman defeat at the 
Allia. It may, however, be inferred from Livy (6. i. 6-7) 
that the Roman military chiefs were actually prosecuted 
after the Celts had retired, although sudden death or 
suicide seems to have saved Fabius. , 

O. Hirschfeld, KJ. Schr. (1913), 2690.; Ed. Meyer, Kl, Schr. ii 
(i 924 ), 3 iaff. P.T. 

FABIUS (2) AMBUSTUS, Marcus, princeps senatus 
and a patrician leader after the Gallic catastrophe, aimed 
at re-establishing patrician influence at home and at re- 
asserting the power of Rome over her neighbours. 
Successful against the Hemid in 356 b.c. and in 354 
against the Tiburtini, over whom he triumphed, he was 
defeated in the same year, being consul for the third 
time, by Tarquinii. Appointed dictator in 351, he failed 
to prevent the readmission of the plebs to the consulate. 
The attempts in the traditional account to conceal or 
ignore his defeat in 354 demonstrate his authority and 
that of his family. 

K. J. Beloch, Rom. Gesch. 352, 361 S. P. T. 

FABIUS (3) MAXIMUS RULLIANUS, Quintus, a 
hero of the Samnite Wars; consul 322, 310, 308, 297, 
295 B.C., censor 304 (after 310 his colleague was always 
P. Dedus Mus), dictator 315 (Diod. 19. loi records a 
second, probably apocryphal, ictatorship in 313). He 
celebrated triurnphs over Samnites, Etruscans, Gauls. Of 
the e^loits attributed to Rullianus the following deserve 
mention: his Samnite victory (325), when the dictator 
Papirius Cursor apparently impeached him for fighting 
a^nst orders ; his defeat by Samnites at Lautulae (315) ; 
his Etruscan expedition, reputedly through the Ciminian 
Forest (310); his annihilation of the Samnite, Gallic, 
Etruscan coalition at Sentinum (295) (see egnatius). The 


untrustworthy account of Rullianus in our principal 
source, Livy (bks. 8-1 1), whom details in Diodorus, 
Valerius Maximus, Frontinus, and others supplement, 
derives partly from Fabius Pictor but more' from later 
aimalists. It borrows incidents from the career of 
Rullianus’ great-grandson, Fabius Cunctator; e.g. Rul- 
lianus-Papirius Cursor resemble Cunctator-Minucius ; 
the censor Rullianus restricting the rabble to four city 
tribes suggests Cunctator confining freedmen to those 
tribes; Rullianus rescuing his son, the consul Fabius 
Gurges (292) (see pontius i), anticipates Cunctator ser- 
ving tmder Ws own son (213 B.c.). 

F. E. Adcock, CAH vii, ch. 18 (with bibliography). E- T. S. 

FABIUS (4) BTJTEO, Marcus (cos. 24s b.c.), censor 

241 oad princeps senatus. His naval victory off Aegimurus 
and subsequent shipwredc are improbable. Probably 
he, not Fabius Cunctator, deh'vered the Roman ultimatum 
at Carthage in 218. As dictator he filled up the Senate 
after Cannae (216). H. H. S. 

FABIUS (5) M^IMUS VERRUCOSUS, CUN- 
CTATOR, Quintos, consul I (233 b.c.), triumphed over 
the Ligurians ; censor (230), consul II (228), dictator I 
(between 2zi and 219, probably 221). He probably md 
not deliver the Roman ultimatum to _ Carthage (see 
FABIUS 4). After the disaster at Trasimene he was 
elected dictator II, but quarrelled with his magisM 
equitum, M. Minucius (q.v.) Rufus. By religious ob- 
servances he restored the people’s morale and stated his 
policy of dogging Hannibal’s heels and avoiding furoer 
pitched battles. He allowed Hannibal to ravage Cam- 
pania unchecked and later at Callicula to cross we 
Apennines to Apulia, being duped by the Carthaginian 
advance at night behind a herd of oxen with bunung 
faggots tied to their horns. Fabius’ strategy of exhausuom 
which was opposed by many Romans, was only justinca 
as a temporary expedient, since ^ere was yet no real 
reason to distrust the Roman legions. But when these 
were defeated at Cannae (216) Fabius' policy had to be 
continued and the abusive title Cunctator, the Delayer, 
now became an honour: ‘unus homo nobis cunctanao 
restituit rem’ (Ennius, Vahlen, iz. 370)- As consul 11 
(215) in Campania Fabius covered the road to Rome, 
while Marcellus and Gracchus parried Hannibal s at- 
tacks ; as consul IV (214) he helped to recover Casihnuim 
In 213 he served as legate to his inexperienced son, no 
consul. In 209 he was consul V and pnneeps senatus', 
he recovered Tarentum through internal treachery. Me 
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strenuously opposed Scipio’s determination to invade 
Africa, and died in 203. He was pontifex for twelve 
years, augur for sixt>’-two. A t>’pical example of the 
older Roman patrician, courageous, cautious, and un- 
imaginative, Fabius inspired admiration rather than 
affection. Rightly called the Shield of Rome, he at 
length wore down Hannibal’s strength: ‘subsequendo 
cocrcuit’ (Elogium). It was Scipio’s bolder strategy 
which humbled Carthage — yet it was Fabius that had 
made its application possible. H. II. S. 

FABIUS (6) PICTOR, Quintus, Roman senator and 
historian, who took part in the Second Punic War, con- 
sulting the Delphic oracle after Cannae, wote a history 
of Rome in Greek, the first of the senatorial histories 
interpreting Roman institutions and policy to the Greek 
world. It treated the Greek association of Roman origins 
in Aeneas, set the foundation of the city in 747 B.C., and 
passed, probably in discursive fashion, to the Gallic 
and Punic Wars and his own times; his use of Diodes of 
Peparethus (Plut. Rom. 3 ; 8) is now disputed. Polybius, 
though criticizing his Roman bias (Polyb. r. 14; sS; 3. 
8-9), follows his authority. Dionysius and Livy cite 
lum; Diodorus’ use is uncertain. The Latin annals, if 
not a later adaptation, may belong to Scr. Fabius, the 
work e/e iure pontificio to Fabius Servilianus. Fabius’ 
history, political in purpose, probably owed more to 
Hellenistic historiography than to dte pontifical tradition, 
and it set the standard for senatorial liistory. 

n. Peter, Illllltl. i’ (1914), pp. Ixix, 5, 112; F. Leo, Getch.dtr 
Tvm. lit, i (1913), 85; K. J. Ueloch, ROm. Gtteh. 95; M. Gelzcr, 
Unmet 1933, 129! 1934, 46. Cf. for detailed bibliography. Schanz- 
Ilosiua i (19x7), 172. A. H. McD. 

FABIUS ( 7 ) MAXIMUS AEMILIANUS, Quintus 
(c. 1S6-130 n.c.), bom of L. Aemilius Paullus and 
Papiria and adopted by the Fabii Maximi, accompanied 
Paullus to Greece in 168. Praetor in Sicily (149); consul 
(14s), he consolidated the position against Viriathus in 
Spain (145-144) and led an embassy to Crete (140). 
Legate at Numantia in 133, he died in 130. His career 
followed the rise of his brother, Scipio Acmilianus. 

Livy 44. 35; 4s; Plutarch, Arvitiut Pntiliit; Appian, Uitp. 6 $. 
A. Scliullcn, Rutrtdntia, i (>914), 273, 333, 3^7. A. II. McU. 

FABIUS (8) IWAXIMUS ALLOBROGICUS, Quin- 
tus (cor. 121 D.C.), the son of Fabius (7). With Domitius 
(q.v. a) he conquered the Allobroges and defeated the 
An’cmi, then predominant in Gaul; die annexation of 
Gallia Narbonensis followed, as also the Roman 
alliance with the Acdui. 120,000 Gauls arc said to have 
fallen in Fabius’ victory at the confluence of the Rhone 
and Iscre. From his spoils F.abius erected a triumphal 
arcli at Rome. He was censor in loS, M. H. 

FABIUS, see also lULccrrius, ma.ximus, QUiNnuAtnis, 

VAUTvS. 

FABLE (olw, ittOoT, Aoyw, drroAoyor), a feature of 
the popular tradition of the Greek as of other races. It 
is typically an anecdote of animal life with a moralizing 
application; it m.iy, however, be drassm from inanimate 
nature or directly from human experience. It is ques- 
tionable whether Greek I'.ablc is substantially indebted 
to that of any other race. Foreign and colonial sources 
ere occfl'ionally mentioned; c.g. Libya (.Acsch. fr. 139), 
Kinpt (PI. Pfi/r. 275b). Lydia (C.dlim. POxy. lott), 
Sykiris (Ar. !'«/>. 1259). Instances of its employment 
okrur throughout Greek literatunc; amn.og th.e e.".rlie*t 
ate HrsiiHi Up. 202 and Arc’nihxdms frs. £6 and 89; 
it i» not found in Homer. The cather pnpiilar type 
upon which writers drew appears to fiave been in p-mw- 
fonn. lly the end of the iiftls century r..C, die body 
of n.'.tive Fahle was in renersl Eicribed to Aesop, said 
to base Iveen a slave in Sa.mces in die sixdi cr.ntury (Hdt. 


2. 134) ; his name is already familiar to Aristophanes and 
Plato. There is no extant Greek collecdon of fables as 
such before that of Babriu3(tj.v.). Demetrius of Phalenim 
composed Aoytov Aiouiircieov emvayotyal (Diog. Laert. 
5. 80) ; diese were presumably in prose. At a later period 
Fable was found useful in rhetorical training (Hermo- 
gcncs npoyviivaejuara ad init.), and furtlier collections 
were made with this object, c.g. the ScKafivOla of Nico- 
stratus (Suid. Nik.) in the second century a.d. The Fable 
so adapted reached its final form in die medieval collec- 
tions, being regularly associated with the name of Aesop. 

Latin Fable. As represented in Latin literature 
Fable is in genera] derivative from the Greek Acsopic 
form. It was well adapted for use in the Satura, especi- 
ally in that of the Horatian type. Aulus Gellius (2. 29) 
cites part of an adaptation by Ennius of an Acsopic fable; 
Lucilius (9S8 Marx) uses another. Horace sometimes 
gives fables m extenso (Sat. 2. 6. 79 ff. ; Epist. i. 7. 29 IT.), 
sometimes merely alludes to them (Sat. 2. 3. 299; Epist. 

I. 3. 19). The first c.xtant Latin collection was in iambic 
verse, by Phaedrus (q.v.), a freedman of Augustus, who 
published his five books under Tiberius .and Caligula. 
The MS. tradition is probably tlie result of selection ; 
an Appendix of fables ascribed to Phaedrus is added. 
Phaedrus acknowledges his formal debt to Aesop, whilst 
seeking to improve upon him (4 pro/, is). The collection 
includes besides definitely Acsopic material much that 
is derived from the author’s experience or imagination. 
He writes professedly (i pro/. 3) for entertainment and 
instruction ; at the same time a desire for literary’ recogni- 
tion is certainly a leading motive. He incurred the dis- 
pleasure of Sejanus (3 prol. 41), no doubt on account of 
indiscreet allusions to contemporary events. He has been 
called a better story-teller than fabulist (Nisard); he is 
certainly at his best in anecdote, whilst his work lacks in 
general the peculiar genius of the best Greek Fable. His 
vcrsifioition is adroit and finished ; and in the terse and 
vigorous simplicity of his style he shows himself a not 
unworthy pupil of the preceding epoch. His diction is in 
general classical, but shows traces of contemporary 
tendencies. The Pliacdrian collection was later para- 
phrased in prose under the title of Romulus (the 'Latin 
Aesop’). In the third century Titianus, of whose work 
nothing further is known, composed prose fables (Auson. 
Ep. 16 prarf.)' the extant collection of Avianus (4th or 
5 th c.), consisting of forty-two fables in elegiac verse, is of 
no particular literary merit. 7 ’hesc later authors appc.ir 
to have drawn principally on Gabrius. 

Bidliocraphy 

A. Haujrath, FIFyi (i909),iix {193K), (Phardr.); Chrix! i' (1912), 
11(1920-4): W. G. Rutlicrford, tj. Riitriiii (imrod.; K. Itofidc, 

Per rr. Kemnn' (Apt).), 1914: Tfiiircl-Kroll* i {i9l^>), ii (19:0) 
(Phaedr.), iii (1913) (Avisn.); D. Neard. Poftrt Ua. t!. 1 . itieaJ. i 
(i877)(rhardr.); L. Ifcivicux, let Pallet lalinrt (tStfj): O. Cnuiut, 
i’ll' ii (1896) (Avian.); A. llxutcixh, Jahrb. /. el. Phi!. Suppl. xii 
(1S94). Kditinnj; (Or. .Aesnp) K. Ifatni (Tmlnitr 1S89); (llabriuO 
tv. G. Rntherford {1SS3); (Phaedr.) 1 .. Mlillcr Croihrirr, 1903): 

J. I*. Poucaic (1919); (Avian.) C. Laclimann (1845); I/usrfj.'ai) 

G. Thiele t*9io). L. 

FABRI. In the early Roman Anny there were two 
separately organized centuries of/eihri. These men were 
less sappers and gunners, wiiow work xnn done by Uie 
ordinary legionary, than smiths skilled in the repair of 
arms. They wc.'-c commanded by pTahfecti. 

By the lime of C.acs.sr. and probably much earlier, the 
/alri were nbsorlied into the rank’s of the crdiort. and 
the prar/eetus /ahmm became a sort of A.D.C. to the 
rcRcrul, his svork bearing no rclatia.n to his title, 

U. .M. P- !’• 

FABRICIUS LUSCIKUS, GAttrs. hero of the v.ar 
sxith PyTrhusfq.v.), cor.iul in 2^2. 27S is.c,, cen'"f in 275- 
He nrirotiated for Rnroc ’.viih Tarer.mm C 2 $ 4 ) and -.ni.h 
PyTfhus (aSo, S 7 ?). He re'cued Thurii fmm SisWd-.an 
bcjiegcr* (aSi) c.’id was twice Ewarded trium;!h2 for las 
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victories over Bruttii, Lucani, Samnites, and Tarentines. 
His personality lies concealed under the rhetorical stories 
of his poverty, austerity, and incorruptibility: he rejected 
alike bribes from Pyrrhus and the proffered aid of would- 
be poisoners of Pyrrhus. Similar tales are told of the 
other plebeian hero M’. Curius Dentatus (q.v.), whom 
Cicero (cf. Paradoxa 50) constantly cites with Fabricius 
as a typical specimen of Roman virtue. 

Livy, Epit. 13 f.; Dion. Hal. bk. ig f.; Val. Mas. i. 8. 6; Plut. 
Pyrrhus', App. Sam. 9; Cell. 3. 8. E. T. S. 

FABULA (besides meaning ‘story’, ‘talk’, ‘fable’) was 
the general Latin term for ‘play’ ; special types were F. 
Atellana (see atellana) ; crepidata, possibly = palliata 
(crepida was a type of Greek shoe, worn with the pallium ) ; 
palliata, adaptation of Greek New Comedy (see drama ; 
pallium = Greek cloak) ; praetexta(td), serious drama on 
Roman historical subjects (see drama ; praetexta was the 
magistrate’s toga); riciniata, a mime (see mimus II; 
ricinium, properly a woman’s mantle, which could be used 
to veil the head ; possibly this made it useful in the mime) ; 
saltica, libretto for pantomime (see pantomimus); 
stataria, ‘quiet’ play, opposed to motoria, ‘bustling’ play 
(cf. Ter. Haul. 36-40) ; tabernaria, ‘private-house comedy’ 
(?), apparently identical with togata-, togata, Roman 
comedy, nearly always concerned with lower life (see 
drama) ; trabeata, a form of togata dealing with upper 
middle-class life, invented by Maecenas’ freedman 
Melissus (the trabea was worn by the equites). W. B. 

FADIUS GALLUS, Marcus, friend of Cicero, who 
addresses to him Fam. 7. 23-7. In 45 b.c. he was among 
those who wrote anti-Caesarian eulogies of Cato. See 
ANTICATONES. 

FALERNUS ACER, a section of Campania between 
the Mons Massicus and the Voltumus t^en by Rome 
from Capua (338 b.c. or later) and distributed among 
Roman citizens (Livy 8. ii. 22; g. 41). Its exact extent 
and the origin of its name are alike uncertain. Its 
celebrated wine was already deteriorating in Pliny’s 
day (Hor. Carm. i. 20, etc.; Athenaeus i. 26c; Pliny, 
HN 14. 62). E. T. S. 

FALISCI. The Faliscans were the inhabitants of 
the Ager Faliscus, around Mt. Soracte in south-east 
Etruria. Their principal city was Falerii (Civita Castel~ 
land). They form a link between Etruscans and Latins, 
sharing their characteristics but not completely identi- 
fiable with either. Their language was a dialect of Latin, 
but Etruscan inscriptions occur. The mixture of burial 
rites also suggests the presence of two races, even apart 
from Sabine infiltration. Their culture was predorru- 
nantly Etruscan from the eighth century onwards, but 
with a strongly individual note, especially in the painted 
pottery. Politically the fortunes of Falerii and its neigh- 
bours were inseparably bound up with Veil. Indeed 
Cato believed Capena to have been the mother city of 
Veii. Capena, Fidenae, and the Faliscans were the only 
allies of Veii against Rome, so that the capture of Veii 
by Camillus entailed the surrender of Falerii and Capena 
(c. 395 B.C.). On a pretext of disaffection the Romans 
totally destroyed Falerium Vetus (241) and moved its 
inhabitants to a neighbouring plateau, where the Roman 
walls are still preserved (Fallcri). 

Monumenti Antichi iv; F. von Duhn, Italische Graberhunde (1924: 
^mmary and scanty bibliography); A. Della Seta, Catalogue of Villa 
Giulia M useum at Rome (1918; Faliscan tombs and temples). 

D. U.-Macl. 

FALX MURALIS, see SIEGECRAFT, ROMAN. 

FAMA, sec PHEME. 

FAMILIAj see patria potestas. 


FANNIUSj GAius(coy. 122 b.c.), the Gracchan annalist, 
son-in-law of Laelius and pupil of Panaetius, served at 
Carthage (146 B.c.) and in Spain (141), and became 
tribune (142), praetor (between 133 and 131 ?), and consul 
(122), opposing C. Gracchus’ Italian legislation in a 
celebrated speech (Cic. Brut. 26. 99-100). He wrote a 
history, perhaps from the origins of Rome, but probably 
of his own times (this depends on the date of the Drepana 
reference of fr. 3). He included speeches verbatim in 
his narrative, like Cato, and portrayed contemporary 
personalities. His work was authoritative, recognized by 
Cicero, Sallust, who praised its veritas, and Brutus. 

H. Peter, HRRel. P (1914), pp. cxciii, 139; E. Komemann, Klio' 
Beiheft i (1903), ai; P. Fraccaro, Athenaeum 1926, 133; T. Frank 
Life and Literature in the Roman Republic (1930), 175. 

A. H. McD. 

FANNIUS, see also caepio. 


FASCES, probably of Etruscan origin (iron /areas have 
been found at Vetulonia), were rods (of elm wood, later 
of birch) tied by a red thong into a bundle from which an 
axe (securis) projected. They symbolized regal and later 
magisterial authority. They were carried on their left 
shoulders by the lictors, who never laid them aside, 
except as an act of mourning or homage (/arcer submittere 
or demittere), or when magistrates addressed popular 
audiences in order to symbolize the subordination of 
executive authority to that of the law. The privilege of 
carrying /arcer was granted also to religious officials (e.g. 
the flamen Dialis and the Vestal Virgins) and eventually 
to presidents of public games. When a magistrate was 
dismissed or punished his fasces were destroyed. 

Mommsen, Rom. Staatsr. i*. 373 ff.; G. De Sanctis, Riv. ff. 
1929; Samter, PIF, s.v. P. T. 


FASTI, the old calendar of dies fasti and dies nefasti for 
legal and public business, which received definite publica- 
tion by Cn. Flavius in 304 B.c. (Livy 9. 46. s), came to 
cover also lists of eponymous mag 5 strates(/ai/» consulares), 
records of triumphs (fasti triumphales), and priestly lists 
(fasti sacerdotales). We know of the sacral calendars of 
Fulvius Nobilior (189 b.c.) and Verrius Flaccus (at 
Praeneste), and have fragments of the pre-Julian calendar 
of Antium (c. 70 b.c.) and twenty calendars from the 
close of the Republic to Claudius; also/arii of the Feriae 
Latinae and two rustic menologia, and in book form the 
calendar of a.d. 354, the fasti Idaciani, and the Chronicon 
Paschale. Of fasti consulares we have the exemplar of 
Antium (c. 70 b.c.) and the fasti Capitolini, which were 
set up on or near the new Regia (q.v.) of 36 B.c. and then 
continued to A.D. 13 ; the ludi saeculares were added, until 
A.D. 88. Fasti triumphales appear in the fragments of 
Tolentino and Urbisaglia, and also from the Regia, where 
a list from Romulus to 19 b.c. was added about 12 B.c., 
presumably by Augustus as Pontifex Maximus. 

The authenticity of the fasti is now scarcely to_ be 
doubted, but they represent a systematic reconstruction, 
the opening of the fasti triumphales being based_ on the 
annales maximi, the fasti Capitolini owing something to a 
work like that of Verrius Flaccus or Atticus. The recon- 
struction was necessarily speculative, perhaps tenden- 
tious, for the fifth century B.c., based merely on a nucleus 
of records ; but it was sound in its main lines for the fourth 
cfentury, and from c. 300 B.c. appears consistendy ac- 
curate, presumably using full regular records. This 
suggests that the inclusion of magistrates’ names and 
cult notices (from which the triumph lists came) followed 
directly on the Flavian publication, andmay be associated 
with the tabulae pontifiaim (q.v.). 

imeript. Italiae xiil, i (i 947 )! C. Cichorius De fastis eons, anti- 
guissimis (1886); De Sanctis, Star. Rom. i. i ; G. 
dei fasti consolari (19J0); 1 fasti consolart (iokA; E. Pais, 2 
triumphales pop. Rom. (1920-3); I fasti ‘nonfali del p^olo Romaic 
(1930): G. Moretti, Not. Scan. 1923, 114: IG 
Geschichte, i ff.; F. Althcim Epochen dcr rom. GeschichUu 
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FASTING (iTjoTCi'a), in the sense of abstinence from 
all food for a stated time, such as a day, is very rare in 
classical religions, both Greek and Roman. There is, for 
instance, no evidence whatever that anyone, priest or 
layman, was expected to come fasting to a sacral meal 
such as normally followed the killing of a victim. For 
Greece, however, we may cite two well-known instances. 
At the Thesmophoria the second day was called Nestcia, 
at all events at Athens (cf. attic cui.ts and Arniis), 
because, as it would appear, tlie women conducting the 
rite took no food then; there was a day at Taras (Tarcn- 
tum) having the same name (cf. Aclian, VH 5. 20, who 
gives an actiological storj' not to be taken too seriously); 
it probably w.as part of some rite of Dcmetcr or a similar 
deity. In like manner, the iciunium Ccreris at Rome 
(Livy 36. 37. 4-3) was instituted by advice of the Sibyl- 
line Books, and therefore belongs to the Greek, not the 
native cult of that goddess. The other outstanding 
example of a ritual fast in Greece is, like the former, 
connected with the cult of Dcmeter. The Eleusinian 
formula in Clem. Al. Protr. 2. 21. 2 (p. 16. 18 Stfihlin) 
specifics that the initiate had fasted before drinking the 
kykcoti. Details arc, however, lacking. Various state- 
ments to the effect that some person would not cat (c.g. 
Achilles after the death of Patroclus, It. 19. 303 ff. ; the 
beasts after the death of Daphnis, when they show human 
grief, Verg. Eel. 5. 25-6) should not, therefore, without 
further proof, be taken to imply ritual fasting. The 
general prescription of light diet, tliat the body might 
hinder the soul as little as possible, for those engaged in 
divination, especially by dreams, extended to actual 
fasting in some cases, to judge from Tert. Dc Atiim. 48. 

The later mystery-cults, on tlic other hand, seem to 
have used ritual fasting quite commonly, c.g, th.at of 
Attis (Sallustius, Dc dis et mtmdo iv, p. 8. 22 Nock). 
It is to be remembered tliat they are not Greek but 
Oriental in origin. The many prescriptions of fasting 
in the use of magic (q.v.) arc not all evidence for any 
prolonged abstinence; for c.xample, tlie application of 
the remedy in Pliny, UN 26. 93 (the touch of a naked 
girl’s hand). She should do it iciuna iciuno, but this 
condition is satisfied if the ceremony is carried out before 
operator or patient has breakfasted. However, some 
examples of real fasting, extending on occasion over more 
than one day, arc to be found (sec Ziehen, loc. cit. infra, 
94. 43 ff-)- . 

What might be called partial fasting, i.c. abstinence 
during a certain period or for the whole of life from some 
specified food or class of foods, is common enough. The 
best-known examples are the vegetarian diets of the 
Orpines (see onrmsM) and Pythagorc.ans (ire tytiia- 
coit.v: ; also J. Hausslcitcr, Dcr Vegetarismus in der Antike, 
*935)1 but many others exist, as the food-taboos of the 
fliitnrn Dialis at Rome (he might not, c.g., cat beans, 
Gcllujs JO. 1$. 12) and the verj- curious restriction on 
tlie priestrsr. of .Athena Polias at Athens, who might not 
cat preen chce.'.c unless it was imported (Strabo 9. i. 1 1). 

1.. 7.ie!«o in i’ll' xrii. SR-io?. 11. J. K. 

FATE. In Homer we find many sombre reflections on 
various powers, such as rtcfrrt, aisa, or the dairr.on, which 
seem sometimes to thwart the desires of tu-sn and again 
to leave him free to commit acts of folly. Unlike the 
poet himself, who usu-slly prefers some more definite 
ascription, the Homeric hero, when quoted, regularly 
alludes to one of these rather wrucly conceived forces. 
Of rpecial interest is rrte/m, because in 1 lomer end Hesiod 
ftkme there are references enough to suggest the probable 
evolution from a common noun to a personification, 
and thence to a divinirs- and finslly .i trio of pcKidosca. 
At first the wtird. like ahj, denotrs the ‘lot’ or ‘rightful 
pc-rtion’ of the individual, but since man’.s inejcap.sb’c 
lot is dectl:, it br-rotne-s specialired in tliis sente, thus 
rarly aequintsg a faulistic connotation; and personiftes- 


tion begins as soon as moira, qualified as ‘mighty’, ‘ill- 
omened’, or ‘baneful’, is said to hurry a warrior to his 
appointed doom (c.g. It. 5. 83 ; 12. 1 16). Since, however, 
Moira iilsvays remains distinct from Thanatos(cf. Hesiod, 
Thcog. 21 1), she is never the actual agent of death, but 
often motivates it indirectly, as, for example, when she 
forces Hector to wait alone before the walls of Troy 
(It. 22. s; cf. 24. 132; another case, II. 19. 87 ff.). An 
extended fatalism leads naturally to the belief that a 
man’s death is determined at the time of his birth, a fact 
which explains the occasional association of Moira, in 
later times, with Eilcithyia (c.g. Pindar, 01 . 6. 42 ; Ncm. 
7. 1). The notion of breaking the thread of life, beginning 
as a figure of speech, perhaps leads to that of spinning it. 
At first such spinning may be done by ‘the gods’ (Od. 20. 
196; I. 17; 8. 579; II. 139) or ‘tlie daimon’ (Od. 16. 
64) as well ns by aisa (It. 20. 128) or moira (24. 209), but 
since spinning is normally an occupation of women it is 
later restricted to the Klothcs (Od. 7. 197) or ‘Spinners’, 
regarded as goddesses, and to the Moirai, who appear 
as a plural, however, only once in Homer (II. 24. 49). 
Finally, when the course of life intermediate between 
birth and death comes also to be determined by fate, 
fate’s task is trebled, and so the Moirai become definitely 
a trio. Their names ore not found in Homer, but arc 
first given by Hesiod (Thcog. 901 ff.): Lachesis, who 
assigns the lot, Clolho, who spins the thread of life, and 
Atropos, who ‘cannot be stayed’, i.c. from severing it. 
Euripides (fr. 623 Nauck) pictures them as seated at the 
throne of Zeus, and Hesiod makes them daughters of 
Zeus and Themis ( Thcog. loc. cit.), though in Pindar (fr. 
30 Schroeder) it is they who serve Themis ns bridal 
attendants. Their relation to Zeus is not without 
difficulty, for at times they might seem to be independent 
of his will or even above it. Yet such phrases as 'moira 
of the gods’ (Od. 3. 269), 'divine rwoiVfl’ (Plato, Ap. 33c), 
and 'aisa of Zeus’ (It. 17. 322; Od. 9. 52) show rather 
that it is ho who determines fate and is bound by it only 
in somewhat the sense that a man is bound by his given 
word. Thus, in II. 16. 433 ff., Zeus could save Sarpedon, 
though his time has run out, and would like well to do so, 
but declines wlicn reminded by Hera that he would be 
virtually setting the laws of the universe at naught (cf. 
Pindar, Paean 6. 92 ff.). 

2. The tlircc fates of Latin poetry arc the Parcac. 
Originally a Roman goddess of birth (cf. parrre; Varro 
ap. GclI. 3. 16. 10), Parca was identified w-ith the Moirai 
owing to a false etymology (cf. pars), and so trlchoto- 
inizcd. As we have seen, the Moirai, too, were sometimes 
present at a birth. Plato makes Ananko, ’Necessity’, 
their mother (Resp. 10. 617c), and places in her lap an 
adamantine spindle on which the world itself turns (ibid. 
6i6c, fif.h Macrobius (Sat. i. 19. 17) says that Ananko 
and Tyciic (i.c. Fortunn) preside at one’s birth along with 
Daimon and Eros; and lloracc (Carm. i. 35. 17) com- 
pletes the circuit by associating Ncccssitas with Fortuna. 
The Latin Fata, or Tria Fata, like the Parcac, were 
assimilated to the Moirai of the Grcclra ; fatum signifies 
'that which has been spoken’ (cf. fari), i.c. ‘decreed’, as 
by some prophcp'c agenc\’(cf. Isidore, Orig. 8. 11. 90). 

* 3. Destiny, variously designated, played an important 
role in certain legends of the epic cycle whicli sup.oned 
the tragcdi.ans with situations rich in dramatic conflict. 
Perhaps freedom and predestination arc most nicely 
balanced in Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex, whose hero appears 
to struggle without avail against forces which drive him 
to patriddc a.nd incest. Yet, according to tl-.c of 

Aristotle, his downfsll is really the result of some ‘flits ' 
or ’error’ of his own, the much-tlehatcd hamarfia. 

4. The philosophical doctrine of necestity l>egins its 
devclopnterst in the writi.ngs of the Pic-H'xratics. whfrtc 
rcfcrcr.ees to it arc often phrased in poetic Jsngvtag- 
becautc they could not entirely escape the inilurnce rd 
rrltglous teicHr.m, Subject to many rr.inor qualitlcstiant, 
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we may say that they believed in a sort of physical 
determinism. The defect which both Plato and Aristotle 
saw in their work was that they failed to recognize an 
external, final cause. Actually, a tentative approach to 
this can be discerned in some of the Pre-Socratics, not- 
ably Anaxagoras, who is said, however, to have disap- 
pointed the youthful Socrates because he did not de- 
finitely make his nous a final cause (PI. Phd. 97c). This step 
was taken by Anaxagoras’ disciple, Diogenes of Apol- 
lonia, the first teleologist. 

5. Plato’s dramatic methods of discussion left his 
ethical endorsement of responsibility imperfectly recon- 
ciled with the determinism of his theodicy. Aristotle 
enriched the speculation on the subject by criticizing in 
detail the work of his predecessors, distinguishing more 
carefully the various types of causation, and beginning 
a new attack from tw’o different angles. First he showed 
that the notion of contingency or potentiality emerges 
from the fact that, of tn'o mutually contradictory state- 
ments of particular, future content, either appears equally 
true. Then he constructed his ontological system, which 
culminated in his final cause, tlie prime' mover; and this, 
once discovered, made it difficult in turn to retain con- 
tingency. His attempt to derive it from ‘non-being’ was 
a sort of compromise; the harsh alternative, chosen by 
such fatalists as the Megarians and Stoics, perhaps even 
Chrysippus (see below), was to reject it except as an 
illusion. 

6. Of the atomists, Democritus had regarded necessity 
as strictly mechanical, identified with the endless motion 
of the atoms as an ultimate natural law; but he had 
neglected to extend this determinism to his ethics, where 
chance and free will reappear inexplicably. Epicurus, 
preferring to refashion physics in the interest of his 
moral teachings, devised the atomic ‘swerve’ as a some- 
what naive guarantor of freedom. The early Stoics clung 
to divination as revealing that all-powerful destiny 
which they saw in the pure reason of the supreme being. 
Confronted by the problem of evil, they asserted that it 
exists only at the human level, not the divine, and as the 
natural opposite of good. Chrysippus, who sought an- 
other, more adequate answer, strove to save at least the 
illusion of contingency, deliberation, and freedom of 
choice with his difficult theories of ‘confatal acts’ and 
‘assent’, 

7. The pseudo-science of astrology acquired great 
importance in the early centuries of our era because it 
was thought to reveal the workings of a destiny so 
absolute as to render prayers and sacrifices entirely 
useless (cf., for example. Suet. Tiberius 69). The Ptole- 
maic system of astronomy appeared to give a rational 
basis for this belief. Those Oriental deities which pro- 
mised, by ■virtue of their sovereignty over the stars, to 
release men from the rule of fate acquired thereby a 
special attraction for the superstitious. The Christian 
apolopsts also offered relief from the oppression of fate 
by insisting that man is free to create his own life of good 
or ill (e.g. Min. Fel. Oct. 36. i). 

General literature: St. G. Stock, *Fate (Greek and Roman)*, in 
Hastings, ERE v, 786-90; Gundel in PW vii .2622-45. Discussion 
of the many contexts 01 moirai Wcizsacker, in Roschcr*s Lexikon ii. 
3084-102; Eitrem, PW xv. 244^97, and Symholae Osloenses xiii 
(1934), 47-64; Nilsson, .^RTTxxii (1923-4), 385-90. Ananke,Parca, 
Md fatumi \\tm\cke, PW i. 2057-8; Otto, ibid. vi. 2047-51; Peter, 
in Roscher’s Lexikon iii. 1569-70 and i. 1444-52. References to the 
latest literature on hamartiax Pack, AJPhiU Iviii (1937), 418-36; lx 
Fate and freedom in philosophy: Gteene^Harv.Stud, 
xlvi (i935)» *“36;xlvii (1936), 85-129; English, XJnivcTsiiy of Toronto 
Studies (Philology and Literature Series), no. xi (1938). P. Shorcy, 
The Unity of Plato's^ Thought^ University of Chicago Decennial 
Publications, ist Scries, vol. vi (1904), 129-214; J. Chevalier, La 
Notion du nUessmre chez Aristote (1915); C. Bailey, The Greek 
Atomists and Epicurus (1928); Gcrcke, Jahrb, f, cl. Phil. SuppU 
xiv (1885), 691-781; Duprat, Archiv.f. Uesch. d, Phil, xxiii (1910), 
490-511; Patch, Speculum iv (1929), 62-72. Fate in later rcli^ous 
thought: A. D. Nock, Conversion (1933), 101-2; CAHrTx. ^i, 468; 
SallustiuSf Ixxff,; W. C. Greene, Moira: FatCf Good ana Evil, in 
Greek Thought (Cambridge, Mass., 1944). R. A. P, 


FATUUS, see FAUNus. 

FAUNUS (from root oijavere, ‘kindly one’, euphemis- 
tic), a numen anciently identified with Pan, whose festival 
(S Dec., Horace, Carm. 3. 18. 10) was kept in the pa^ 
with dancing and merry-making. He was primarily of 
the forests, and especially connected with the mysterious 
sounds heard in them, hence his titles (or identification 
with) Fatuus and Fatuclus (Servius on Aen. 6. 775), both 
meaning ‘the speaker’. As a god of herdsmen he was 
further identified with Inuus, whose name the ancients 
connected with inire and interpreted as the fertilizer of 
cattle (ibid.). He had female counterparts. Fauna (cf. 
BONA dea) and Fatua (Cornelius Labeo in Macrob. Sat. 
I. 12. 21). A more formidable side is shown by his 
identification (Servius, ibid.) with Incubo, a numen 
either of nightmare or (Petronius, Sat. 38. 8) of buried 
treasure. He was on occasion oracular (Aen. 7. 81 ff.; 
Dion. Hal. 5. 16. 2-3 and elsewhere). For his alleged 
connexion with the Lupercalia(q.v.), see Rose in Mnemo- 
syne 60. 386 ff. 

Cf. Wissowa, RK 208 ff. H. J. U. 

FAUSTINA (i) the Elder (Annia Galeria Faustina), 
daughter of M. Annius Verus (cor. Ill in 126), and aunt 
of M. Aurelius, married the future Emperor Antoninus 
(q.v.) Pius c. A.D. no or later, bearing him two sons and 
two daughters (including Faustina (2) the Younger). 
She became ‘Augusta’ on his accession (138). Late 
tradition questioned her character; but the pair lived 
in harmony until her death (140/1), when Antoninus 
consecrated her and named his new charity (Puellae 
Faustinianae) after her. 

PJR', A 71S. C. H. V. S. 

FAUSTINA (2) the Younger (Annia Galeria Faustina), 
younger daughter of Antoninus (q.v.) Pius, bom c. A.D. 
125-30, was betrothed by Hadrian’s wish to L. Verus 
(q.v.). But in 139 Antoninus betrothed her anew to her 
cousin M. Aurelius (q.v.), whom she married in 1451 
becoming ‘Augusta’ after her first child’s birth in 146. 
Ancient authority groundlessly interpreted her lively 
temperament as a sign of faithless and disloyal character, 
not above collusion with Avidius (q.v.) Cassius. She 
accompanied Marcus during his northern campaigns 
(170-4) and — ^now ‘Mater Castrorum’ — :to the East in 
175. There she died, consecrated by Marcus,_ who 
apparently loved her genuinely. A second charity of 
Puellae Faustinianae commemorated her. 

See under aureuus (maecus); also PIR‘, A 716. C. H. V. S. 

FAUSTULUS, probably a by-form of Faunus (q.v. ; 
if a deity favet, he is faustus), but humanized into a 
herdsman, husband of Acca (q.v.) Larentia, who found 
Romulus (q.v.) and Remus being suckled by the she-wolf. 
In a further rationalization his wife was the she-wolf 
herself (lupa, loose woman, prostitute). He reared me 
twins, and on Remus being brought before Numitor for 
an act of brigandage, told Romulus the whole 
whereupon the twins and their grandfather killed 
Amulius. 

Livy I. 4. 6 ff. ’ R' I" ^ 

FAVENTINUS, Marcus Cetius, made an abridgement 
of Vitruvius (q.v.) which Palladius and Isidorus used. 

FAVONIUS EULOGIUS, a rhetor from Carthage 
in Augustine’s time, wrote a Disputatio de somnio Setpt- 
onis (ed. Holder, 1901). 

FAVORINUS (^a^coptvoT) (c. A.D. 80-c. 150), famous 
rhetor and polyhistor. He was bom in Arclate in Gaul, 
a hermaphrodite. His defect was obvious from his body 
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nnd his voice (avSpoOrjXvs Kal cvvovxos, Philostr. Vit. 
Soph. X. 8 ; Suid. s.v. ; etc.)- He learned Greek very early; 
later he preferred to use it in cvcrj'day talk and in Ws 
writings. His teacher was Dio Chrysostom. In later 
years he lived in Rome as a favourite of the Emperor 
Hadrian. For some lime he was in disgrace with the 
Emperor and was exiled to Chios (Papyr. in Studi e Testi, 
S3 col. 14). His keen competitor as an orator was 
Polcmon (Kavt'adias, ^cArtov, 1892). But F. was rc- 
noTOcd also as a scholar and philosopher. Among his 
friends was Plutarch, among his numerous pupils 
Hcrodcs Atticus, Fronto, and Gcllius. 

Little has been preserved of his many writings; of the 
lost works the most important were a 'Miscellaneous 
history’ (/JaiToSaTTi) loropia) in twenty-four booksfPhot. 
Jiibl. 103b), an cnwclopaedic work whose scheme was 
akin to Aelian's IloiKlhq loropia, and the 'Memoirs’ 
CATToni’rjfiovcvpara). Notable among his philosophical 
works was 'Pyrrhonian modes’ (Uvpptovcioi rpdrroc) in ten 
boolcs (Philostr. VS i. 8; Gell. ii. 5. 5; Diog. Lacrt. 9. 
87) in which he discussed the ‘modes’ (rpdnot) of 
Aencsidemus (q.v.). 

Two speeches under the name of Dio Chrysostom 
have been ascribed to F. with great probability (nos. 37 
nnd 6.4). Lately a declamation 'On exile’ (Jlcpi <l>vYrji) 
has been found on papyrus (PVat. 1 1). 

J. L. Marres, De F. Jlrel. vita, ttudiit, icriplit, 1853 (not aulH- 
tient); Th. CoKarilcau, De F. Attl. jtudiis tt s<nplii,Thi>e Grenoble, 
1903; E. Zeller, Philosophic drr Griechen Hi. 2*. 76 f.; A. Goedeckc- 
mej'er, Gtsih. d. ppr. Shcpihismus, 1905, 248 f.; B. HJsIc Fovotin 
VhcT die Fertannunj, ThesU Berlin, 1935 ; Alt' vi. 2078. K. O. B. 

FEBRIS, the ttirmcn of fever (it is rash to assume that it 
was malaria, the early history of which is imperfectly 
known, see P. Fraccaro in Studi etruschi, ii. 3 ff.). She 
had three temples in Rome alone (Valerius Maximus 

2. s, 6), in which remedia (amulets?) which had proved 
cflicacious were placed. Dedications to her have been 
found in various parts of the Roman Empire (see Wis- 
sowa, RK 246), some of which call her Tcrtiana and 
Quartana, clc.arly referring to malaria. H. J. R. 

FEBRUUM, technical term of Roman ritual for any- 
thing used in n ceremony of purification. 

Sec Ovid, Fasti a. 19 fl.; Fraier, Fasti of Ovid ii. 277 f. , 

FEDERAL STATES first appear in Greece in the fifth 
century n.c., were most numerous and influential in the 
Hellenistic age, and continued under Rome as I0c.1l 
governments in parts of Greece and Asia Minor. Though 
their influence on the course of events tvas considerable, 
tiicy arc particularly important as one of the tivo chief 
instruments used by the Greeks for creating unities 
larger than dty-states, namely the symtttaehia (q.v.) and 
the federal State {syvtpoUifia, q.v.). Organizations of 
both types usu.illy arc called ic,igucs. A distinguishing 
mark is that while die symsr.achia claimed to preserve the 
freedom of its members, the tympoUteia limited tljeir 
freedom by tlic creation of a federal government. Hence 
tlic King's Peace led to the dissolution of the Boeotian 
and other federal leagues, 

2- Federal Suites developed from tribal units (Boeo- 
tians, .Arcadians, etc.), and so frequently, even in Roman 
Imperi.1l time.i, n Mcral league was called on ethnos 
instead of a hoinors, nnd e. 300 n.c. the States of Greece 
were classificti a? ethnr (federal States and tribal States) 
end pdns{!CP iv. J, hS). In some tribes cities developed 
early, but did not cause tl'.c dissolution of the tribe, nnd 
tuch conditions in time led to the growth of federal 
States. In otlier tribes, e.p. the .Aetolims, a looser ethnic 
crgenication was tong rttaif.ed end later transformed 
into n syvspdisna. In cither case, if a l-irge league was to 
Int desvloped. it w*is necessary to overstep the ethnic 
iKHitvdirj' ansi rneorponate States otttside the tribe. 'lids 
policy was not crnploj-ed citentively before the tlstd 


century B.C., when it was used most successfully by the 
Achacans. 

3. From the very beginning oligarchic States seem to 
have been more ready than democratic States to adopt 
reprcscnUitivc government, though it must be noted that 
information is so scanty as to make generalizations 
dangerous. There is extant a description of tlie oligarchic 
Boeotian League as it was in the early fourth century. 
Citizcnsliip depended on a property qualification, ap- 
parently the hoplitc census, nnd the local governments 
were uniform with one-fourth of the active citizens 
serving as the bottle and the rest as tlie ccclesta. For 
federal purposes the country was divided into eleven 
parts. ’Thebes, with subject communities, controlled 
four; Orchomenus and Thespiac, together witli smaller 
communities grouped with them, controlled two each; 
Tanagra, one; the other two districts each included tlirce 
towns. Each of the eleven parts furnished one Boeotarch, 
sixty federal boulcutai and an unknow’n number of judges 
supplied equal contributions to the federal treasury, nnd 
furnished 1,000 hoplites and 100 horsemen to the army. 
The other numbers arc precise, those for the soldiers 
(obviously) approximate; undoubtedly all active citizens 
of military age could be called. The federal boulc was 
the final authority nnd thus the federal government was 
representative. The League, founded about 447 B.C., 
tvas dissolved at the King’s Peace. The later league of 
the time of Epaminondas was democratic; it had Boco- 
tarchs, and a primary assembly meeting at Thebes and 
dominated by the Thebans. The Arcadian League 
organized in 370 had a form of government that suggests 
democracy wjth a boule, a primary assembly called the 
Ten Thousand, and a single general ns its chief execu- 
tive, An inscription wluch mentions the boule also lists 
fifty damiorpoi by cities showing an inequality of repre- 
sentation, thus suggesting, whatever was their relation 
to the boule, a system of representation in proportion to 
population also for this body. 

4. Whatever the constitutional form, the government 
of a federal State, through relatively greater activity of 
magistrates and council and less full attcnd.incc at meet- 
ings of the prim.irj' assembly, in practice functioned 
more nearly like a representative government than that of 
a normal city-state. The Boeotian I.jeaguc and many of 
the later leagues took the step outright and dispensed 
with tlie primary assembly, which, however, was retained 
by the Actolians and Achacans. The Thessalian League, 
organized in 194 n.c., had as its chief organ of govern- 
ment a synedrion of over 300 members ; each of the four 
Macedonian republics organized in 167 n.c. had a syne- 
drson consisting of elected representatives ; and the Lydan 
League flourishing in the same period is said by Strabo 
to have had 0 synedrion in which tlic cities, depending 
on their size, each had one, two, or three votes. The 
Lyci.an inscriptions from Imperial times at first surprise 
the reader by quoting decrees passed by an eeelexia, 
but closer study shows that this was itself a representative 
body. 

5. Only a few of the bettcr-knoivn Sf.afca have ficcn 
mentioned. Notice also that, when dates have been given 
to B league, these apply only to the government described 
and do not exclude the existence of a league with a 
diflcrcnt form of gos-emment at other times, 

A-veisarr Sorters. conJt'iuilsn: ffelL Ozy. it. Aifs- 

<Jiin da-do-tot-. SIC 183 .M. Cixy, fltS 1922. »*'•-). T}:-'.- 

tdiin ryxcMzns^iG a*!- I-vei'tn Ijaiysrs S'.nUo 14- 6^.4: 
decun'.foti io 2GBo^. iti. 

MOPWI iJTTXiTi.'XT, Gcnrrjl: E. A. Fnrmtn, IlitSrry cf 
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FELICITAS, a goddess of good luck, not heard of till 
the middle of the second century B.C., when L. Licinius 
Lucullus dedicated her temple on the Velabrum (see 
Platner-Ashby, 207); another was planned by Julius 
Caesar and erected after his death by M. Aemilius 
Lepidus where the Curia Hostilia had stood (ibid.). 
She is associated with Venus Victrix, Honos, and Virtus 
at Pompey’s theatre {Fast. Atnit. on 12 Aug.); with the 
Genius Publicus and Venus Victrix on the Capitol (ibid,, 
9 Oct.) ; with the numen Augtisti {Fast. Praenest. on 17 
Jan.). Thereafter she is important in official cult under 
the emperors, appearing frequently on coins {Felicitas 
saeculi with figure of the goddess) and in addresses to the 
gods in dedications, etc., immediately after the Capito- 
line triad. 

See Wissowa, UK 266-7. H. J. R. 

FELIX, Marcus Antonius, freedman of Antom'a, 
Claudius’ mother, was brother of Pallas. Perhaps sent 
in A.D. 52 to Samaria with the rank of procurator during 
the trial of Ventidius Cumanus, he was soon appointed 
procurator of Judaea, where unrest increased during his 
administration. He was St. Paul’s judge. Accused by the 
Jews of Caesarea, he was acquitted. He married (i) 
Drusilla, grand-daughter of Antony and Cleopatra, and 
(2) Drusilla, daughter of Agrippa I. He was succeeded 
by Festus c. 60. 

PIB?, A 828; E. Schilrer, Gescliichte des judischcn Volhes i*. 571; 
A. MomigUano, Annali Scuola Normale Pisa iii (1934), 388. A. M. 

FENESTELLA (52 b.c.-a.d. 19 or, possibly, 35 b.c.- 
A.D. 36), the antiquarian annalist, wrote a Roman history 
in at least twenty-tn'O books, perhaps from the origins, 
certainly to 57 b.c. ; the citations of Asconius reflect his 
special autliority for the Ciceronian period. The frag- 
ments, which, however, may come also from works on 
constitutional and social antiquities, show his wide 
antiquarian interests and critical ability, in the Varronian 
tradition. The Elder Pliny used him, and an epitome 
was made. See scholarship, latin, in antiquity. 

H. Peter, HRRel. it ( 1 906), pp. cix, 79 ; L. Mercklin, De Feneslella 
(1844); J- Poeth, De Feneslella (1849). A. H. McD. 

FENUS NAUTICUM, see bottomry loans. 

FERALIA, Roman All Souls’ Day, 21 Feb., last of the 
dies parentales (beginning at noon on 13 Feb.), during 
which each household made offerings at the graves of its 
dead (Ovid, Fasti 2. 533 ff.). It is marked bP in Imperial 
calendars (cf. DIES fasti), but F in the Fasti Antiates; 
what public ritual, if any, was performed and whether 
any change in this respect took place under Augustus is 
unknown. H. J. R. 

FERIAE CONCEPTIVAE, see festivals, amburbium. 

FERONIA (Fe-, Verg. Aen. 7. 800; Horace Sat. i. 5. 24; 
and elsewhere), an Italian goddess, officially received in 
Rome before 217 B.c. (Livy 22. 1. 18), and given a temple 
in the Campus Martius {Fast. Arval. on 13 Nov.). Her 
principal place of worship was the lucus Capenatis, later 
Lucus Feroniae, near Mt. Soracte (Cato, Orig. i, fr. 26 
Jordan ; Verg. Aen. 7. 697 ; Strabo 5. 2. 9 ; Pliny, iifiV'3. 51). 
Her cult, however, is shown by inscriptional and other 
evidence to have been widely spread in central Italy (see 
Wissowa, RK 285 f.). Of her functions and the etymo- 
logy of her name, which may be Etruscan, nothing is 
knoivn, _ and the ancients seem to have been equally 
uncertain, to judge by the variety of guesses recorded 
(Wissowa, ibid. 286). Strabo (loc. cit.) says that a cere- 
mony of fire-walking was perfomied in her precinct, but 
tin's seems to be a confusion with the so-called Apollo of 
Soracte (sec Verg. xi.ySsff.andconrunentatorsthere). 
Near Tarracina slaves were set free in her shrine (Servius 
on Aen. 8. 564). II. J. R. 


FESCENNINI (VERSUS), ribald wedding-songs 
(Catull. 61. 126-55); cf. the licentious verses sung by 
soldiers at triumphs. Ancient etymologies were : Fescen- 
nium, a town in Etruria, and fascinum (= witchcraft, 
which the songs were supposed to avert). Similar verses 
were said to be exchanged at harvest-festivals between 
masked entertainers; such performances were thought, 
perhaps rightly, to have been the origin of drama (q.v.). 
For a possible parallel see Hor. Sat. 1. 5. 51-70; but 
see PW, s.v. ‘Fescennini’. W. B. 

FESTIVALS. A festival is a sacred rite repeated 
yearly or with regular intervals of a certain number of 
years (every eight, four, two years ; in this case there is 
often a lesser celebration in the intervening years, and 
except for the Dionysiac orgia, the enlargement consists 
of games) ; it is celebrated by an assembly at a certain 
time and after the introduction of the calendar on a 
certain day or certain days, often at full moon. The 
Roman custom of feriae conceptiuae, the day of which 
was fixed by tlie magistrate within certain limits, is 
not known in Greece. A remarkable circumstance is 
that most of the old festivals took place at full moon, 
generally on the twelfth day of the lunar month, except 
for those of Apollo which fell on his holy day, the 
seventh, and those of his sister Artemis which fell on 
the day before. It is apparent that many rites are pre- 
deistic, i.e. magical rites efficient without the interference 
of any personal god, and only subsequently attached to 
the cult of a god. Sometimes a great god took possession 
of a festival which belonged to a lesser god — as happened 
with Apollo and the Hyacinthia, in which a preliminary 
sacrifice was offered to the hero Hyacinthus, in fact a 
pre-Greek god. 

Airistotle remarics tliat in early times festivals^ chiefly 
took place after the harvesting of crops and fruits, and 
in fact a survey of the Greek festivals of early origin 
proves that most of them are agrarian. This corresponds 
to the old mode of life in which the people subsisted on 
the products of their own land, and to the fact that 
agrarian customs are boimd up with the seasons and in 
consequence easily conform to a calendrical regulation. 
Even at an early date people flocked together to a sanc- 
tuary at a given time. Their original purpose was to 
perform worship, but to this were added games, merry- 
making, and markets. Such festivals were called pane- 
gyreis and talce place even in modem Greece in a manner 
very reminiscent of the old. The most famous of tlie 
ancient panegyreis are the great games, the Olympia, 
Pjrthia, etc. (qq.v.). 

The state of things described above was already in 
an early time changed by town life. The cult was the 
concern of the State and its magistrates had charge of 
it. They performed the rites and arranged the festivals. 
Almost every god who was not too unimportant had his 
festival day on which the people went to his temple. 
Although old rites were carefully preserved, the proces- 
sion and the sacrifice including the meal that followed 
became the most prominent parts of the festival, m 
which great pomp was displayed. The sixth century 
B.C., in which great temples were built, marked a great 
advance in this direction, especially due to the tyrante. 
The Athenian democracy developed this during its 
heyday; the lavish sacrifices were a means to humour 
the people. In early times the colonies sent embassies 
(Oewpoi : see theoroi) to the festivals of the mother town, 
and the cities to the national games. The Athemans 
enjoined on their colonies and allies to send sacnncia 
animals, etc., to the Panathenaea and the Great Dionysia, 
and on these occasions displayed their glory to them. 
In the Hellenistic age it became very common fotw® 
cities to send embassies to each others’ festivals, especially 
to the games. New festivals were instituted, many m 
commemoration of political events, but these arc un- 
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intercstinp, comprising only processions, sacrifices, and 
games. The festivals were for a great part an expression 
of the political aspirations of the cities. The old rites 
arc extremely important for the history of Greek religion 
and its gods. 

M. P. Nilsson, Gritch. Feste mil AiiitMuts (hr allUchen (iga6); 
h. Deubner, Attische Fate (1932); P. Stened, Die f;rieeh. Kultus- 
alterlilmcA, 190 ff. (includina the games); Nilsson, Gesc/i. li.grircJi. 
lielision i. 778 (the panegyrns). M. P. N. 

FESTUS (1), Poncius, suceccdcd Feli.x as a procurator 
of Judaea c. a.d. 60 (date very’ uncertain). He fought 
against tlic Sicarii and a pseudo-prophet and was involved 
in the controversy between the Jews and Agrippa II. 
He carried on the trial against St. Paul, tvhom lie sent to 
Romo (Acts xxv-xxvi). He died after a short period of 
office. ^\. M. 

FESTUS (2), Sextus PoxtPEius (late and c. a.d.), 
scholar, cpitomizer of the De sigiiificalti verhoritm of 
Verrius Flaccus (q.v.). Of his work (alphabetically 
arranged in twenty books) the first half is lost. Festus 
himself was epitomised in the eighth century by Paulus 
Diaconus. The standard edition (including Paulus) is 
that of W. M. Lindsay (1913) whose later edition in 
Glossaria Latina iv (93-467) incorporates Festus material 
gleaned from glossaries. See satOLARSHip, latin, and cf. 
TcufTcl, § 261. 4-7; Schanz-Hosius, § 341. J. F. M. 

FESTUS, see also nunus. 

FETIALES, Roman priestly officials who conducted 
international relationships, as treaties and declarations of 
war. They were twenty (Varro ap. Non. 529), forming 
a collegium (Liv7 36. 3. 7), variously said to have been 
founded by one or another of the kings; who its head 
was is not known, but it deliberated on questions affect- 
ing the state of war or pe.aco (Varro, ibid.), though only 
in an advi.sory capacity, lii:e all clerical collegia •, the com- 
monwealth decided what action should be taken. 

Our chief informant as to their ritual is Livy. He 
states (t. 24. 4 ff.) that to make a treaty two fctialrs were 
sent. One of these was the uerbenarius or uerbaiatiis 
(sec Pliny, UN 22. 5 ; Varro ap. Non. 528), who carried 
herbs (ucrboiar, sagmina) from the Arx ; the other was 
the pater patratus, perhaps *thc father (full citizen, 
pittrician) who accomplishes’ (the ceremony; for this 
rare active use of -lus, sec Krahe in ARW xxxiv (1937), 
112). He, after the tcmis of the treaty had been read 
aloud in the presence of the other State's fctialcs, pro- 
nounced a conditional curse on Rome if she were the 
first to break it, confirming this by killing a pig with a 
tapis silex, probably a neolithic implement, cf. jupiter; 
STONT.'!, s.3cur.n. On occasion several pairs of fetiales 
might be sent (Livw 30. 43. 9), 

If an injury were rccei%’ed from another State, the 
pater patratus crossed the border, first annovmcing, with 
his liead vcilc<! in a woollen garment (Ji/t/m), who he was 
and what he came for, c.alling on Jupiter, fas, and the 
Itoundaric!! themselves to hear him and swearing to 
Jupiter that his errand was just. This formula svas 
sevcr.'.l limes rrpc.itcd at various stages of tltc journey. 
If within thirty-three days sati.sfaction was not given, 
he fomuslly denounced the offending nation to all the 
gods and rcUimed to Rome, The Senate would the.n 
Itc consulted hy th.e chief nussTistratc, end, if it voted for 
».ct'(,ing ratitfaction iuita piegur hdh, the feticUs svent 
once more to the boundary, 'Dd there, .after formally 
declaring a rtate e-f svar i.n the presence of a; least tisree 
adults, cr.-.! Bcrcus i; citiicr .an ordinary spear or a come! 
rta’ihC r-h.arpcncd {irni lur.lenrd in slie fire {luttSam frae- 
t.-itiif-: ia"ruia;e:'ri‘, to tr.m'l'gc the iaU word by 'hloody' 
ii 2 tiirny times refut!-.-! blunder) (Livy 1. 32. 5 Si.). 
In rase c; vrar ssilh a di'«:a.nt nation, the ipear was cast 
upr-ri 3 piece of land ntar the fiL-raa fdii.’j: (,tee nr:.- 

sin •; 


LON'a), which by a legal fiction was considered hostile 
territory. This was first done in the war witli Pyrrhus 
(Servius on Acn. 9. 53 (52)), and w.as still in use under 
hlarcus Aurelius (Dio Cassius 71. 33. 3; sec Frazer on 
Ov. Fast. 6. 206). Otlicr functions of the fctialcs, how- 
ever, as the formal claim {clarigatio) for satisfaction, 
described above, seem to have gone comparatively early 
out of use. By a kind of pun, the origin of the ius fetiale 
was credited to the Aequicoli(‘Plain-dwcllcrs’, misunder- 
stood as ‘cultivators of equity’). 

See Wissowa, RK 55 ° ff.; T. Frank, Roman ImperiaKsm, ch. 1; 
CPhil. 1912; Mommsen-Marquardt, Planuet i. iSotf., vii. 377; 
Samter, 'Fetiales’ in PtV. U. j. 11 . 

FIBULA (rrepdfj), sToptrif). The primitive brooch or 
fibula, of violin-bow form resembling the modem safety- 
pin, is found in late Bronze Age times in Greece, north- 
ern Italy, and central Europe. A single centre of diffusion 
is highly probable, but it is uncertain whether that centre 
should be sought in the north or south. The c.nse for the 
north has been weakened by recent lower dating of the 
central European c.xamplcs, and it is now widely 
accepted that the fibula is an Aegean invention, developed 
c. 1300 B.C. out of a Minoan typo of pin which had the 
end bent to prevent slipping. By further bending until 
the end, flattened into a catch, could engage the point, 
the fibula w.as produced, and the addition of a spiral coil 
at the angle to increase the tension is also of c.arly date. 
Later improvements enlarge the bow so as to grip more 
cloth. Large fibulae from mainland Greece, of late 
Geometric times, extend the catchplate; the CjTJriotc 
type has a double-arched bow, the Asiatic a stilted one. 
'The ‘spectacle’ type, in which the bow is replaced by 
spinal colls of wire, is considered of Diinubian origin by 
some outliorities. After 600 n.c. the fibula falls into 
comparative disuse in Greece, and no new types appear 
until Roman rimes. In Italy the development is unbroken 
and the types more varied: the bow looped, bent, 
threaded with disks, or thicl:cncd into the ‘leech’ or ’boat’ 
form; tlie catchplate set transversely or fantastically 
prolonged. In the fifth century the simpler ‘Certosa’ 
type becomes universal and gives rise to the La Tine 
forms, in which the spiral spring is bilateral, and ulti- 
mately to the Roman in which, under the early Empire, 
a hinge replaces the spiral. 

C. minkenberg, Fi'iuff j grffijMfi et prienlatp (29:6); J. L. Myrts, 
nV:(? tcrrrlhr Greehrt (Univcriuy of Caiiforr.in t'rc!?. 1930), ^05-25: 
O. Montclius, CivilitaUon primitive en Jtalie, I’t. i (lt> 9 S)- k* N. r. 

FIDEICOMMISSUAI. A testator could leave indivi- 
du.il objects to a person other than his heir by legacy 
flegaturn) or fiiteicommissum. Several fonns of legata were 
in use, the most commonly applied heing-.fi) per fitteliea- 
tiortem, wliicli transferred ownership to tlic _ legatee 
directly, so that lie might claim the object by virulicatio 
(q.v.); (2) per damnationcm, which imposed upon the 
heir the obligation to transfer the object to die benc- 
ficiarv’. Whereas a legntum had to be left in a prescribed 
form, and was diargcable only on a Iteres appointed by 
tcslamentura, n fideicnrtrmissum w.as a 5 itn,o!e, informal 
request of the fcsbitor, addressed to any person who 
benefited from Jiis inheritance (Ijy will or on in!e2t.acy, 
by legacy or even by f.dti.'orrrnhwrn), to give one or more 
o'.'jccts to a tliird person (JiiioVo.woi.'.ent/;), Tiie request 
was commonly made in the v,-ordv ‘fidci tuae committo’ 
(hence the name fideieem’-.isttm). Originaliy no; cn- 
ffirccable, fuicierrnnutsu’n front tiie titne of Auint'.tus 
l>cc3n'.c aciioneb’e in ».;irci;’.! courti, v.'ncre the otfisia*. 
nctin,g by c-'gr.ilio extra crJini—;, had a wide tlivs.-c.-on 
in interpreting the tc.'.titnr’s wj!!. A fiJficv—.minu-t v.j-t 
not neecsv.arny a gift o: rinrje ot-jects. 1 : tn'-ehl be a gift 
of the inherit.ince, in wS'.oic or in part. In s.".!' caie it 
meant 3 kind cf univcrsi! t-ucct’ ri'.'-t, il.e 
sanirr iK-ing here Hr '!V> avoid frfu'.ii by the fahichry 
suecetuar, vshkh vvculd make void ri:c /drir*. "r-onre-n;. 
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later legislation gave him the right of keeping a quarter 
of the property in trust, in conformity with a Republican 
statute wluch preserved for the heir a quarter of the inheri- 
tance free from legacies and other burdens. In Justinian’s 
law the provisions concerning legato and fideicommissa 
were am^gamated, and the distinction between the two 
fell into abeyance. A B. 

FIDEPROMISSIO, see STIPOLATIO. 

FIDES, the Roman personification of good faith. Al- 
though her temple (on the Capitol, near that of Jupiter, 
with whom she is closely coimected) is no older than 
254 B.c. (see Platnei^-Ashby, p. 209), her cult is very 
old, said to have been founded by Numa (Livy i. 21. 4). 
Livy also gives details of her ritual ; the fiamines (q.v.), 
meaning probably the fiamines niaiores, drove to her 
shrine in a covered carriage drawn by two beasts, and the 
sacrificer must have his hand covered with a white cloth. 
A pair of covered hands is indeed her S5rmbol, as often on 
coins commemorating the fides of the Augusti, the legions, 
etc., in Imperial times. Since giving the hand is a com- 
mon gesture of solemn agreement, the symbolism is 
natural. 

Wissowa, RK 133 f. H. J. R. 

FIMBRIA, Gaius Flavius (d. 85 b.c.), a violent sup- 
porter of &e Marian party. At Marius’ funeral in 
86 Fimbria tried to assassinate Q. Scaevola 'Pontifex’. 
Sent as second-in-command of Flaccus’ forces to the 
East, he fomented a mutiny, and murdered his chief 
(86); thereafter, he fought with success in Asia against 
Mfithridates, whom he might have captured but for 
Lucullus’ refusal to co-operate with him. On Sulla’s 
arrival in Asia, he was deserted by his troops and com- 
mitted suicide (85). M. H. 

FINANCE, GREEK AND HELLENISTIC. Con- 
clusions on the revenue and expenditure of the Minoan 
and Mycenean kings are at present only guesswork based 
on excavations and doubtful figures in Minoan inscriptions 
believed to be accounts. Homeric finance was simple. 
The kings had comparatively high expenses for house- 
hold, wars, and hospitality; their revenues came from the 
royal estate (temenos), from gifts (dotinai), personal services 
and customary contributions {themistes) of the people, from 
piracy, presents of foreign merchants and other foreigners, 
tributes and war-booty. 

2. Sparta kept many Homeric characteristics up to 
the Classical period. No regular taxes existed, except 
a small contribution in land to the lungs. The helots 
paid nothing to the State, but gave a share of their crops 
to their Spartan landlords. The perioikoi may have paid 
a small tribute in kind to the lungs, who also had a 
privileged share of the spoils. Irregular war revenue 
was derived from the enemy, from contributions of alh'es, 
or primitive collections witiiin the community. 

3. Exceptional expenses for court and bodyguards, 
public works, colonization, and wars were characteristic 
of the finances of the Greek tyrants, and it was, as a rule, 
impossible for them to pay all these out of the ordinary 
taxes. Confiscations, irregular levies, monopolies, the 
undemocratic poll-tax on free citizens, and even extor- 
tions had to be introduced to fill the always empty 
treasuries of such governments. 

4. 'The financial system of the Greek cities, democratic 
and oligarchic, was more developed. Athens took the 
lead and was very often the model for smaller commun- 
ities. The usual expenditure was concerned with police, 
army, navy, fortifications, ambassadors, palaestrae, 
gymnasia, education (a Hellenistic innovation), sacrifices, 
religious f^tivals, public works (those of Pericles were 
famous), distribution of money {see theorika), com, and 
other foodstuffs, salaries of State officials and of citizens 
entrusted with official duties (e.g. the Councillors, 


Dicasts, and Ecclesia of Athens), honorary distinctions 
(e.g., entertainment in the Prytaneum at Athens), and the 
maintenance of orphans, invalids, and crippled soldiers. 

5. The State revenues of Greek cities were varied. 
Most towns had a considerable income from State 
property, especially mines (e.g. the famous silver mines 
of Laurium in Attica), quarries, houses, and State 
domains. Court fees and fines at AAens and other towns 
were another important source of revenue. Direct taxes 
were, as a rule, only paid by foreigners, non-citizens, 
and despised professions (e.g. by metoikoi, freedmen, 
hetairai, certain craftsmen and traders). The indirect 
taxes brought a greater return. The custom dues of 
Attica at the beginning of the fourth century B.C. 
amounted to 2 per cent, on both exports and imports 
(during the fifth century, perhaps, only to i per cent.). 
Of like importance were the customs of the Bosporus 
and Black Sea ports during the Classical period, of 
Rhodes and the Egyptian ports during the Hellenistic. 
Treaties made by Athens and other towns, many of 
which are preserved, provided for delivery, imder 
favourable conditions, of com and materials for army 
and navy. 

6. Excise duties existed, at least in the smaller cities 

of Greece. They may have been influenced, in some 
cases, by the practice of Hellenistic monarchies. The 
so-called eponia represented ad valorem gate tolls, 
auction taxes, and taxes on sales. They were in some 
places varied for real estate, slaves, cattle, bread, wheat, 
wine, etc. Another group of excise duties was called 
enkyklia, a Greek term which may be rendered as ‘taxes 
on transport’. Belonging to this group of indirect taxes 
were harbour rights and dues, fishing rights in lakes and 
in the ocean, ferry taxes payable from shippers, pasturage 
taxes, duties for the use of public scales, and for the use 
of temple precincts for business purposes. In addition, 
there were a few land and cattle taxes during the Hellen- 
istic period, and Classical as well as Hellenistic monopoh’es 
(q.v.). Certain liturgies (q.v.) had to be performed 
regularly too. _ . , 

7. An important item of the Athenian Empires 
budget in the fifth and fourth centuries, as well as of 
other hegemonic States, consisted in tribute and con- 
tributions from allies and subject States. The pharos of 
Aristides amoimted to 460 talents, a sum which was 
subsequently increased. A certain amount of external 
revenue was derived from lands in the cleruchies (q.v.) 
of Athens and other powerful towns w’hich belonged to 
the ruling State and were rented out as in the momer 
country. The regular revenues of Athens, the richest 
town of Classical Greece, were not always sufficient to 
meet expenditure. Irregular sources of income included 
eisphora, epidoseis and other endowments, sale of State 
property, public loans (often compulsory), selling of 
political rights and honours, tampering with the coinage, 
war booty, and financial expedients. The Athcnim 
Empire and the temple States of Delphi and Olympia 
were able to collect large State treasures in times ofpcace. 

8. Remarkable financial systems were developed in 
the Ptolemaic and Seleucid Empires, Syracuse, Hellen- 
istic India, and other Hellenistic monarchies. The 
known of these, ffie Ptolemaic orgam'zation, may be 
described as an example. A planning economy related 
the Empire’s budget. Attic and other city-state institu- 
tions were imitated. The expenditure was similar to mat 
of the tyrants, but on a much larger scale. Monopoliw 
(q.v.) were most important for the revenues. The whole 
country-side was fanned out as State land under rigorous 
State control of agriculture. The Greek poll-^es, 
eponia and enkyklia, were used on a wider scale thm i” 
poleis. The Ptolemaic control of agriculture, bankinS, 
commerce, and industry of Egypt’s administrative uni 
reminds us of the planning economies of the eightecnw 
and twentieth centuries a.d. As Greek polis economy 
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has influenced all later public financial organization in 
countries ^vith free economy, so most later tendencies 
to planned economy from Byzantium and Hellenistic 
India to modem times seem to show a clear connexion 
with Eucli Hellenistic systems. See eisphora ; endow- 
ments; liturgy; monopolies; symmoria; tiieorika. 

A. M. Andrcadcj, yl History of Greek Puhlie FinancesiCamhndee, 
Masj., J933): G. Busolt-H. Swoboda, Criechisclie Staatskunde i, u 
(1320-6); M. N. Tod, in CAH v. i; M. RostovueiT, ibid. vii. 4, 5; 
viii. 19; F. M. Hcichelhcim, Wirtschaftsgeschiehte des Allertums 
(* 939 )> Index, t.v. 'Staatswirtschaft’; RoatovtaefT, Hellenistic World; 
F.^d. Heichelhcim, Economic History {1938), 1 f.\ Cl. Priaur, 
I,' Economic royalc des Lagides (1939); H. Michell, The Economics of 
Ancient Greece (1940). F. M. H. 

FINANCE, ROMAN. At the b.asis of the finance of 
the Republic lay the authority of the Senate. In no 
department of State was its power more steadily exer- 
cised, in none were attacks on it more bitterly resented. 

2. The general budgeting was in the hands of the 
censors, appointed every lustrum (four years) from 443 
onwards. They revised the census classes, leased or sold 
public land, gave out public works on contract, and 
arranged for necessary buildings and repairs: the moneys 
allotted for the last purpose were termed ultra tributa. 
When the provincial taxes came to be sold to companies 
of knights it was the censors who held the auction. The 
decay of the censorship in the late Republic must have 
led to serious financial confusion. The details of ad- 
ministration fell to the quaestors — the urban, ttvo in 
467 D.C., later increased to four — and the Italian (quae- 
stores classics), four instituted in 263. As provinces arose 
overseas, a quaestor w.as attached to the governor in 
each. The general abroad had a very free hand in tlie 
disposal of the booty {see manudiae), and tvas seldom 
called to strict account, if his general policy was ap- 
proved. The prosecution of the Scipios for their financial 
management in the war against Antiochus was e.xcep- 
tional. The aediles could levy fines and devote the money 
to works of public use. 

3. Rom.nn taxation was mainly indirect, consisting of 
customs-duties {portorla) and such special taxes as that 
on the manumission of slaves. The direct tax, tributum, 
was mainly levied for war, at a rate of i in 1,000 of the 
census: it could be treated as an advance, repayable at 
the State’s convenience, as for cx.ample in 187 D.c. 
Provincial taxes were largely collected indirectly by 
puhUcani, who farmed them from the censors — an end- 
less source of corruption and waste. Sicily paid a tithe 
(tleamema). The Suite treasury was the acrarium (q.v.) 
Sattemi, with a speci.al reserve acrarium sanclius. 

4. Augustus left the aerartum in the control of the 
Senate, but took an interest in its administration and 
the appointment of its chiefs. The censorship was not 
restored as a ropjlar office. The emperors at once took 
over many of its functions, and occasionally held the 
office. Domitian became censor for life, and, though 
later emperors lefused the title, they retained the powers. 
New treasuries arose — Uie imperial treasury (fisass), the 
crown property {pcilrtmor.iimt), the acrarium militarc. 
Septimius Scvcnis added n new private chest, the res 
frivata (qq.v.). Quaestors continued to function in Rome 
and the scn.atori.d protinccs : the quaestors of Italy were 
gradually abandoned. The emperor's own financial 
agents, in Rome and the provinces, were the procurators. 
'Ilie a TiitiiTsihus was a cliicf Minister of Finance. 
Cuitoms-dutics were still levied for provinces or groups 
of provinces — the Jill publica Afrieae and the AX 
Gi'.Uiarum ate: examples. The emperors gradu.tlly 
tTphu-ei! the wasteful system of farrr.ing hy direct collec- 
lien, A xicerima keTiAstatiar. was levied on in!!eri:a.nccs 
of Romm dtire.ns, while other indirect taxes aiTcctrd 
the *jJe of goesii , she sale and rmandpaticn of slaves, etc. 

5. 'IXt third century brouKht a coJlapte of tl« coinaix. 
dirergmir-stiim cf busiTicsv, and catsstropldc riserr in 


prices. The amtona, the levy in land, largely replaced 
cash levies. Diocletian, in his new census, revised every 
fifteen years (indictio, q.v.), relied on two new units — 
thcji/g«m,unitof land, and tbccaput, unitofhuman labour. 
The chief financial officer, comes sacrantm largiliomm, 
controlled a large staff of rationales and assistants. Taxa- 
tion became tcchm'cally efficient, but terribly oppressive. 
The final collapse of the West was largely due to the 
financial cxliaustion of the tax-payer. 

J. Marquardt, Staatsversc. ii’ (1S84), 3 IT. 11 . M. 

FIRMICUS MATERNUS, Julius, of Syracuse, wore 
(A.D. 334~7) RD astrological treatise Ma thesis in eight 
books (cd. IQ-oll-Skutsch-Ziegler, 1897-1913), the first 
containing an apologia for astrology. F. urges the highest 
moral integrity' on the astrologer. The conflict between 
destiny and freedom of will he resolves on Stoic lines: 
the soul, being divine, can triumph over the stars. F. 
shows small technical knowledge; his merit, if any, is 
rhetorical and stylistic. Later, converted to Christianity, 
F. wrote a fanatical Dc errore profanarum religionum 
(cd. Ziegler, 1907) urging Constontius and Constans to 
eradicate paganism. Dom Morin’s attribution of Con- 
sultationes Zacchaci ct Apollonii (cd. 1935) to this author 
has not gained universal acceptance. L. R. P. 

FIRST FRUITS. The rite of bringing first fruits to the 
gods is not strongly characterized in ancient Greece. 
It is comprised under the rite known as panspermia, the 
bringing of a mixture of fruits at various festivals, some- 
times cooked in a pot (at the Thargclia and the Pyanop- 
sia). BaXvata are, according to the lexicographers, 
aparchai (q.v.) of the fruits and also tlie first loaf baked 
after the threshing. The opinion has been advanced that 
the offering of first fruits represents the brc.iking of the 
taboo imposed upon the unripe fniits; in the opinion of 
the Greeks tlicmselvcs they were brought in order to 
ensure fertility; they were also called cvcrrjpta, i.c. n 
Good Year. They survive in ecclesiastical usage to-day 
under tlie ancient name KoXKv^a. 

AL P. Kilsson, Gesch. d. griech. Eel. i. 147. M. P. N. 

FISCUS, a basket orchest, hence a trc.asury' — the distinc- 
tive name given, under the Roman Empire, to the main 
imperial treasury as against the acrarium (q.v.) Sattemi. 

The origin of thefiseus is obscure. It ccnainly existed 
under Claudius, whose powerful freedman Pallas, a 
ratior.ibus, raised it to high importance. That some centre 
of imperial finance already existed under Augvistus is 
proved by the accounts that he left at his death. Whether 
the fisats yet existed as a chest, distinct from the pro- 
vincial fisci and the patrirnonium, is less certain. 

The fiseus was under the a ralionibus, usually a freed- 
man down to Hadrian, aftenvards a knight. His first 
assistant was perhaps the procurator summarum rationtm. 
Disputes between the fiseus and the public were assigned 
by Claudius to tlie jurisdiction of his procurators. Nerva 
appointed a spcdal praetor to try such cases iri Rome. 
Fladrian instituted a new department of aJvocati fitset, to 
plead in the courts. 

The fiseus dealt with the main revenues and charges 
of the emperor in his puldic capacity. For a .survey of 
its business under Doniiti.m, see Statius, Siltae 3. 3. 
86 ff. The fiseus steadily grew at the expense of the 
cerarium Salumi, but ss the c.'npcror virtviaiiy controlled 
both, the dbtinetion was largely tlhi'ory. It appears, 
hovvever, that revenues from imperial pros incesotiginilly 
pasted into llie aerariu^s. 

In ftrict theory, the fiteut v.as the prOjeerty of the 
emperor, av the mamsklae of the general. But he was 
under liic strongest moral obligation to account for his 
use of it. and he could only leave it to !i:« *uc» 
ceitor. Tite.m was much rgom for v-i.'iaticn in practice, 
cccording to trie greater or levs degree of ttriclneij w;!}) 
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which the emperor interpreted his obligations. The 
fiscus Asiaticus received the dues of Asia, the fisctis 
ludaiais the special tribute paid, from Vespasian onward, 
by Jews. 

O. Hirschfeld, Die kaiserlichen VerwaUangsheamteri^ (1905): H. 
Mattingly, The Imperial Civil Service of Rome (igio); Rostovtaeff 
in PIF, S.V.; H. Last, JRS 1944, 51 ff.; C. H. V. Sutherland, 
AJPhil. ig4S. H. M. 

FISH, SACRED. Fish were held sacred by various 
Oriental peoples. The Egyptian priests abstained from 
fish (Hdt. 2. 37) and there were local tabus on particular 
species. The Syrian reverence for fish early impressed 
the Greeks (Xen. An. i. 4. 9); the temples of Atargatis 
(q.v.) regularly contained a pool for them, and a lex sacra 
from Smyrna {SIG 997) deals with their care. Atargatis 
punished with illness eaters of fish (Menand. fr. 544, 
Kock), and the tabu may have originated in the un- 
wholesomeness of the local species. Her priests, how- 
ever, ate them daily in a ritual meal (Mnaseas, FHG iii. 
155), and they were a sacred food also in Thracian and 
Samothracian mystery cults, perhaps through Oriental 
influence; Julian (Or. 5. iy6d) says they were sacrificed 
in certain mystic rites (and see volcanus). The early 
Christian symbolism of 'lyBvs may be in part connected 
with their sanctity in Syria, but its popularity was 
enhanced by its equation with the formula ’I(r]Govs) 
X(picrT6s) B(eov) v(ids) a(<oTqp'), which constituted a con- 
venient conJEession of faith. See brizo. 

F. Cuinont, PW, s.v. ‘Ichthys’; F. J. Dolger, 'lyOus, 1910-. 

F. R. W. 

FLACCUS, Verrius, a freedman, the most erudite of 
the Augustan scholars and teacher of the grandsons of 
Augustus. His works (now lost) included Lihri rerum 
memoria dignarum (freely used by Pliny the Elder), De 
obsairis Catonis, Libri rerum Etruscarum, and De ortho- 
graphia. The Fasti Praenestini (CIL i”) were also drawn 
up by him. But he is best known for lus lost Libri de 
significatu verbontm in which he quoted freely from the 
earlier Republican authors. His material he arranged in 
alphabetical order and devoted several books to each 
letter. From the epitome made by Festus (q.v.) we can 
gain some idea of the richness of learning contained in 
this work of Verrius Flaccus, which was a quarry for the 
scholars of the immediately succeeding generations. 

Cf. Teuffel, § 261. 1-3; Schanz-Hosius, §§ 340-ia. J. F. M. 

FLACCUS, cognomen of Horace (q.v., Q. Horatius 
Flaccus). 

FLACCUS, see also avillius, calpurnius, fulvius, 
SICULUS, VALERIUS (6), (7), (8), (13), (19). 


been the last six, Festus, p. 144. 12 ff. Lindsay; all six 
in Ennius ap. Varr. op. cit. 7. 45); Volcanalis (Varr. 
op. cit. 5. 84), Cerialis (CIL xi. 5028), Carmentalis 
(Cicero, Bnit. 56), Portunalis (Festus, p. 238. 9 Lindsay), 
but the order of precedence of these four is unknown. 
Their deities were respectively Voltumus, Pales, Furrina, 
Flora, Falacer, Pomona, Volcanus, Ceres, Carmentis, and 
Portunus. H. J. R. 

FLAMININUS (i), Titus Quinctius (cos. 198 u.c.), 
the victor of Cynoscephalae, was military tribune under 
Marcellus (208 B.c.), propraetor e.xtra ordinem at Taren- 
tum (205-204), and for his philhellenism and diplomatic 
address became consul in 198, not yet thirty, to win the 
support of Greece against Philip V in the Second Mace- 
donian War. After Cynoscephalae (197) he confined 
Philip in Macedonia, rejected Aetolian claims in Thessaly, 
and in 1 96 at the Isthmian Games proclaimed the freedom 
of Greece; in 195 he forced Nabis to surrender Argos. 
In 194 he evacuated Greece, and the Greek cities 
honoured him as deliverer. In 194-193 he upheld against 
Antiochus’ envoys the Roman guardianship of Greek 
autonomy in Asia Minor, and in 193-192 suppressed 
Nabis, but failed to check the pro-Syrian policy of 
Aetolia. After Thermopylae (191) he procured a truce 
in Greece. Censor in 189 with M. Marcellus, his liberal 
policy appears in the restoration of the Campanians’ 
census rights. In 183 he demanded the surrender of 
Hannibal from Prusias. He died in 174 ; a son was consul 
in 150 and a grandson consul in 123. Ambitious Md 
idealistic, he was in his philhellenism and policy a rival 
rather than a prot^g6 of Scipio Africanus, and this, with 
his diplomacy and generalship, made him the Senate’s 
best instrument in establishing a protectorate over an 
autonomous Greece. 

Polyb. bits. 17-18; Livy, bks. 32-6; 38. 28 and 36; 39 - S*! 
Plutarch, Flamininus. G. Colin, Rome et la Crice^ (i90S)i 8a: L. 
Homo, Revue historique exxi (1916), 241', cjacii (i9i8)> 
Milnzer, Rom. Adelsparteien und Adelsfamilien n?! Le 

Sanctis, Star. Rom. iv. i. 76; M. HoUeaux, CAH viii. i 6 g; A. H. 
McDonald, JRS 1938, 155; A. Aymard, Les Premiers rapporU de 
Rome et de la cortfidiralton aehaienne (1938); F, W. Walbank, 
Philip VofMacedon (1940); F. M. Wood, TAPA 1939 and AJPhd. 
1941. A. H. McD. 

FLAMININUS (2), Lucius Quinctius (cos. 192 b.c.), 
curule aedile (201 B.c.), praetor (199), commanded the 
Roman fleet in Greece in 198 and 195 for his brother T. 
Flamininus. Consul in 192, he was guilty of oppression 
in Gaul, for which on mor^ grounds Cato expelled him 
from the Senate in 184. 

Livy 33. 16 ff.; 34. 26 ff.; 35. 20-2; 39. 42-3. Plutarch, F/ami- 
vinus 18-19. A. H. McD. 


FLAMINES. The word flamen appears to mean 
‘priest’ or ‘sacrificer’, cf. Old Islandic blot, ‘sacrificial 
feast’, etc. (Walde, Lot. etym. Wort., s.v.). In Rome the 
flamines were a group of fifteen priests, three maiores and 
twelve minores, forming part of the collegium pontificum. 
Each was assigned to the cult of one god (though he might 
on occasion take part in the worship of some other; 
e.g. the_ flamen Quirinalis conducted the ritual of the 
Robigalia, Ov. Fasti 4. 910); Varro, Ling. 5. 84, Cicero, 
Leg. 2. 20. The three maiores were the flamen Dialis, 
of Jupiter; Martialis, of Mars; Quirinalis, of Quirinus 
(Gaius 1. 112). The first of these was obliged to observe 
an amMingly elaborate system of taboos, all designed to 
keep his extremely holy person from any pollution or bad 
magic (list, _with authorities, Marquardt-Wissowa, 
Staatsveno.- iii. 328 ff.); it is probable that the obser- 
vances of the other two were, at least originally, hardly 
less complicated. It is further highly likely that the 
Dialis represented an ancient king, see Rose, Roman 
Questions of Plutarch, iii. Of the twelve minores we 
know the following ten: Voltumalis, Palatualis, Furi- 
nalis, Floralis, Falacer, PomonaUs (these , seem to have 


FLAMINIUS, Gaius (cos. I, 223 b.c.), the greatest 
democratic leader before the Gracchi to challenge the 
senatorial government. Tribunus plehis in 232,_b.c., 
despite bitter senatorial opposition he carried a timely 
measure to distribute to the poor the ager Galhcus et 
Picenus, recently confiscated from the Senones. _ A 
doubtful aristocratic tradition (preserved by Polybius) 
alleges that this caused the beginning of ‘the demoraliza- 
tion of the people’ and by annoying ifie Gauls hastened 
the Gallic invasion of 225 ; further, it was alleged that 
his own father opposed Flaminius. _ As praetor in 227 
he was the first to hold that office in Sicily. Consul l 
(223), he led the first Roman army across the Padus aim 
defeated the Insubres : accounts which assign the vicloiy 
to the legions’ efficiency in spite of their ^uerais 
rashness are suspect. He ‘triumphed’ at the Peojilc 
wish despite senatorial objection. He was 
cquitum to his enemy Q. Fabius Maximus A 

censor (220) he built the Via Flaminia (q-t.) and tJi 
circus Flaminius. The reform of the Comitia Centuna a, 
which Mommsen assigned to his censorship, is 
earlier. Alone of the senators, he supported the Le* 
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Claudia (sec clavdws 7). His election to a second 
consulship in 217 was a popular criticism of the Senate’s 
conduct of the Hannibalic war. He guarded the Western 
Apennines at Arretium; when Hannibal passed, he 
hastened south (probably to join his colleague Servilius 
with whom it was alleged he refused to co-operate) but 
fell into Hannibal’s ambush at Lake T rasimene, where his 
army was destroyed and he himself met a hero’s death, 
a fate which hostile tradition attributed to Jus disregard 
of the customary religious ceremonies. 

K. Jacobs, Gaiut Flamimta (1938; written in Dutch). H. 11 . S. 

FLAVIUS (i), Gnaeus, son of a libertus of Appius 
Claudius (q.v. 4) Caccus, was a jurist and author of a 
dissertation De usitrpationibus, on interruptions of the 
tisucapio. He was Appius’ secretary. Pomponius relates 
that he purloined a manuscript of Appius’ containing 
the Legis actiones and published it. 'Phis publication, 
the first on this subject, gave the people knowledge of the 
Civil Law and of the forms of procedure which had been 
the monopoly of the pontiffs. For this service Flavius 
became tribunus plcbis, senator, and aedilis ctindis in spite 
of his humble origin. His formulary was known under 
the name Itts civile Flaviamtm. In his aedilcship (304) 
he exhibited in the forum the list of court-days on which 
tlie Icgis actio was admissible. A. 11 . 

FLAVIUS (2) FELIX; his verses, often unclassical in 
qu.antities, are preserved with Florcntinus’ verses in the 
Aiitliologia Ijitina (cd. Ricse, 254). 

FLAVIUS, see also CLEMEN’S, DOMITIAN’, FIMDRIA, 
SAlllNUS, TITUS, VnnCINIUS, VESPASIAN. 

FLEVO LACUS, the Zuyder Zee. In Roman times it 
was a lake (whose name is preserved in Vlicland), with 
an island of the same name; most of the Frisian Islands 
were then part of the mainland. The Vccht flowed into 
Lake Flevo, and its outlet to the sea was a narrow stream, 
now the Vlic channel. These waterways were used by 
the Rom.an fleets in the wars of Drusus, Tiberius, 
and Gcrmanicus; and Drusus canalized the Vccht for 
navigation from the Rhine to the sea. The Zuyder Zee 
retained this configuration substantially until the great 
inundations of tlic twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

O. B. 

FLORA (Osc.in Flusia: Conway, Ital. Dial. nos. 46; 
175a; 1,24), an Italian goddess of flowering or blossoming 
plants. The antiquity of her cult in Rome is proved by 
the existence of a Jiamen Floralis (cf. elaminis), but her 
festival is not in the ‘c.alcndarof Numa’ {see calendars), 
and therefore was movable (couccpiiuae'). In 238 u.c., by 
advice of the Sibylline books, she was given a temple 
(Pliny, HN i8. 286; cf. Platncr-Ashby, 209 f.). Its 
dedication day was 2S April, and games (liidi Florales) 
began to be celebrated^ then annually in 173 n.c. (Ov. 
Fast. S- 320 !•)■ These included farces (mmii) of a highly 
indecent ch.tractcr (Ov. ibid. 331 and Frazer ad loc.). 
Foreign, prob-ably Greek influence accounts for this 
non-Italian feature (Aphrodite Mifiti'a?), 

Sec WliJowa, RK >97. H. J. R. 

FI-ORENTIA, the modem Florence, probably was not 
an Ftniscan foundation. It may have been in existence 
by the time of the Civil Wars (Florus 2. 8; text doubtful 
and certainly exaggemted), and possibly received a colony 
under the 'Priumvirs (Lib. Cohn. 213). In Tiberius’ 
rripn a Forentine mission to Utsme asked tliat the Clanis 
i>c not diverted into the .Amus (Tac. eUm. 1. 79). Othcr- 
sri'c T-Ioiefitia played no recorded part in history until 
late Imperial tinses. In the fifth century it was 3 co.o- 
sidrrablc fortress {Procop. Get!:. 3. 5. 6); by Lombard 
times apparently the capital of 3 duchy, 

f P. P^j-ri, y 

e,' j.'-tr-j-f T, S. 


FLORENTINUS {Anth. Lat. (Ricse) 376), see flavius 
Felix. 

FLORIANUS, Marcus Annius, praetorian prefect and 
half-brother of the Emperor Tacitus, accompanied him 
to the East in a.d. 276 and defeated the Goths in the 
north of Asia Minor. On the death of Tacitus at Tyana 
he seized the Empire ‘quasi hereditarium’ and w.as 
recognized everywhere except in Syria and Egj’pt, which 
set up Probus. Probus took the field against him at 
Tarsus and, by cleverly delaying the campaign, tired 
out and demoralized Florianus’ troops. Florianus was put 
to death by his own men, after a short ‘dream of Empire’ 
lasting some ninety days (c. June 276). 11. M. 

FLORUS {Lucius Annaeus F, in Cod. Palat. 894 and 
most editions, Julius F. in Cod. Bamberg.) is generally 
held to be identical with F. the poet-friend of Hadrian 
and with P. Annius F., author of the imperfectly pre- 
served dialogue Vergilius orator an pocta {sec infra). The 
dialogue states that he was bom in Africa and in boyhood 
took part unsuccessfully in tlic Capitoline competition 
under Domirian; he afterwards settled at Tarraco in 
Spain, but returned to Rome in Hadrian's time. His 
chief work is entitled Epitome bcllorum omnium annorum 
DCC. He states (Introd, § 8) that he is writing ‘not 
much less than 200 years after Caesar Augustus’ ; if these 
Words mean the beginning of Augustus’ career (27 n.c.), 
‘200 years’ is a slight exaggeration. 

2. Works. The Epitome is an abridgement of Roman 
history with special reference to the wars waged up to 
the age of Augustus. Some manuscripts describe it as 
an epitome of Livy ; but it is sometimes at variance with 
Livy. The author also m.ndc use of Sallust, Caesar, and 
the elder Seneca ; and there are reminiscences of Virgil 
and Lucan. It is planned as a panegyric of the Roman 
people. Of the two books the first traces the rise of 
Rome’s militarj’ power, the second its decline, the lino 
of division being drawn in the Gracchnn age. 

3. Of the dialogue only a fragment of the introduction 
survives. It was probably written about a.d. 122 (F. 
Schmidingcr, ‘Untcrsuchungcn fiber Florus’, Ncite 
Jahrb. f. Philol. xx. Supplement 6, pp. 781-816. E. 
Wocifilin {Arch, fur latcin. Lrxikogr. vi (1889)) shows 
that its diction closely resembles that of the Epitome. 

4. Poems. The lines on Hadri.an beginning 'Ego nolo 
Caesar esse’, had the honour of a retort from him(S.H.A. 
Hadr. 16. 3). Other fragments arc preserved (Ricse, 
Anth. Lat. i. i, nos. 87-9 and 245-52). They are not 
sufficient to enable judgement to be passed on thenuthor’s 
poetry and hardly justify the thcorv’ that the famous 
Pervigilium Veneris is his work (H. O. Miillcr, de P. 
Annio F. pocta ct Pervig. Ven. (1855)). 

5. Florus in the Epitome shows a certain literary gift, 
marred, however, by a strong tendency’ to rhetoric. Ilis 
brevity often entails obscurity, though he sometimes 
produces a felicitous epigram. He has irritating h.ibits 
of inserting cxclamator>‘ remarks and repeating favourite 
words. As an historian lie is often inaccurate in both 
chronology’ and geography, but the work as a whole 
achieves a limited success as a rapid sketch of Roman 
military history’. It w.as a favourite school-book in the 
seventeenth century. 

BinLIOCRAFItV 
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FOEDUS means a treaty, solemnly enacted, which 
established friendly association, pia et aetema pax, and 
alliance between Rome and another State or States for 
perpetuity. Foedtis is distinct from htdutiae, which ended 
a state of war and were limited in duration up to a cen- 
tury. It might be aequum or iniquwn. The former Idnd 
set both parties on equality, and provided for military 
assistance in defensive wars. The latter marked out 
Rome as infoedere superior, the second party being bound 
to assist Rome in offensive wars also, and to respect the 
dignity of Rome, maiestatem populi Romani comiter 
conseruare. This attempt to express the spirit of the 
law in the letter indirectly limited the allies’ sovereignty, 
placing them in the relationship of client to patron (see 
socii). Special conditions were not normally added to 
the treaty, being out of place in foedus aequum and un- 
necessary in foedus iniquum, until the later Republic. 
Treaties were usually limited to establishing the general 
alliance, with arrangements for agreed alterations and 
the usual sanctions. The earliest Icnown foedus aequum 
is the treaty of Spurius Cassius (q.v. i). Foedera iniqua 
were commonest in Italy and stressed the Roman hege- 
mony {see socii). Fetiales (q.v.) or consuls usually 
officiated, but other military commanders also could make 
treaties, which then needed ratification at Rome. They 
were published on bronze and kept on the Capitol. 
Exceptional forms appear in the first two Carthaginian 
treaties, which are of non-Roman t3q3e, and the foedus 
Gabinum which mediated the incorporation of Gabii in 
Rome (6th c. b.c.). 

For bibliography see socii. A. N. S.-W. 

FOLK-SONGS, GREEK. The Greeks, like other 
peoples, had their folk-songs, though it is impossible to 
give dates to them or to construct a history. They may 
be roughly classified as follows: (i) to gods {Carm. Pop. 
46-53); (2) ritual songs (ibid. 31-2); (3) occupational 
(ibid. 29-31) ; (4) averting songs (ibid. 42) ; (s) love-songs 
(ibid. 43-4). 

Cf. J. M. Edmonds, Lyra Graeca (Loeb) iii, pp. 488-549. 

C. M. B. 

FOLK-SONGS, LATIN. Folk-songs are to be dis- 
tinguished from lilting folk-saws and other folk-lore, as 
well as from so-called ‘popular songs’ which have not 
originated among the people and hence are not natural 
expressions of the people’s spirit. Genuine folk-songs 
may be classed according to their favourite themes; 
(a) love-songs; (6) occupational songs; (c) carols; {d) 
ballads or songs on historical themes (see collections of 
English and Aunerican folli-songs by Cecil Sharp). No 
doubt there were Latin folli-songs also on these themes, 
but we can only repeat Cicero’s words (Brutus 75) 
‘utinam exstarent ilia carminal’ A connexion may be 
claimed between folk-songs or folk-ditties and the 
religious carmina such as those of the Salii and the 
arvales (see carmen), and also forms such as the Fescen- 
nine(q.v.) verses, sa<i/ra(q.v.), triumph-songs, cjSil/xj/amia 
(q.v.) or marriage-songs, neniae(q.v.), and those in ‘Satur- 
nian’ metre (q.v.). The ‘ancient lays’ sung at banquets 
by ‘modest boys’ or by the banqueters themselves in 
honour of great men of the past, referred to by Varro 
and Cato, may be embellished versions of folk-songs. 
The verstis populares upon prominent men in later days 
are probably to be classed rather as topical songs. The 
rhythms (e.g. trochaic tetrameter) of the folk-poetry 
appear to have survived throughout the period when 
art-poetry was using Greek metres exclusively, and 
reappeared at a later date. For occupational songs, see 
Varro ap. Non. 56; Victorin. Gramm. Lat. 6. 122. 

A. L. P. 

FOLK-TALES. Only one mSrehen, told as such, has 
come down to us from antiquity, and that in a literary 
form, Apulcius’ story of Cupid and Psyche (Mctam. 4, 


28 ff. ; this is Stith Thompson C 421). Tertullian names 
two more, adv. Valent. 3. But numerous folk-tale 
themes are to be found scattered up and down classical 
legends, though the chronological question whether the 
theme or the legend is the older often cannot be decided. 
Examples are the external soul (Meleager, q.v.); the 
husband who returns just in time to stop his wife, who 
supposes him dead, marrying another (Odysseus, q.v.); 
the unwitting killing by Aedon (q.v.) and Themisto (see 
ATHAMAs) of their own children (essentially the story of 
Tom Thumb and the ogre); Home-Comer’s Vow, the 
tale of the man who, like Jephtha, vows to sacrifice the 
first thing which meets him on his return, or otherwise 
to destroy or dispose of it, and is met by his own child. 
This is told of Idomeneus (q.v. i). At least one Greek 
tale, that of Odysseus and Polyphemus (see Cyclopes), 
is foimd as far aw'ay as Lapland (see Qvigstad, Lappishe 
Eventyr og Sagn ii (1928), 448-9). The vast popularity 
of Homer makes it no wise incredible that we have here 
simply Homer’s story (source imknown). That several 
of the longer cycles of story, as the legends of Perseus 
and of the Argonauts (qq.v.; for the latter, see S. Hart- 
land, Legend of Perseus, and Halliday, op. cit. infra (2), 
pp. 21 ff.), are packed with details found in various folk- 
tales in and out of Europe is common knowledge. 

For one common form of (Oriental?) folk-tale, the 
beast-fable, Greece has been a great distributing centre, 
owing to the collections popularly associated with the 
name of Aesop. From the earlier oral or written versions 
(see Halliday (i), pp. loiff.; (2), pp. 143 ff.) these 
apologues have spread, first into Latin (Phaedrus, 
‘Romulus’, etc.), thence into modern languages, mean- 
while never ceasing to be repeated among the later 
Greeks themselves. In all cases it is necessary to remem- 
ber the reciprocal action between literary and populw 
compositions. Supposing, for example, what is likely in 
itself, that the beast-fable was originally popular and 
oral, we find it at very varying levels.^ It is used by 
serious authors to point grave morals (Hesiod, Op. 202 ff.; 
Pindar, Pyth. 2. 72 ff.; Aeschylus, fr. 139 Nauck). It 
was a popular form of after-dinner story (Ar. Vesp. 
1259 f.). It was used as edifying reading for children 
(Babrius, praef.), and for first exercises in composition 
(Quint. Inst. i. 9. 2). Finally, it became a popular chap- 
book, and so found its way hack into oral or quasi-oral 
circulation. Thus the simple, popular tale may always 
be a wom-down form of the elaborate and literary one, 
not its predecessor. Caution is therefore necessary in 
tracing connexions such as those suggested above. 

W. R. Halliday, Greek and Roman Folklore, U.S.A. 1927 (‘Halli- 
day (i)’); Indo-European Folk-Tales and Greek Legend, Cambridge, 
1933 {'Halliday (a)’); Rose, Handbook of Greek Mytliology^n. 10, 
where some further references are given. See also fable. H. J. R* 

FOLLIS, the bag in which coins were collected for 
large payments ; then the coins themselves. 

Follis seems to be applied only to coins of bronze or 
silvered bronze, but not to be restricted to any one 
denomination. Under Diocletian it may have denoted 
the common ‘Genius Populi Romani’ piece. Under 
Julian six folles are the price of a pound of pork. St. 
Augustine knows the follis as a tiny fraction of the 
solidus. In Byzantine times the follis was pre-eminently 
the piece of 40 nummia. The Historia Augusta is veiy 
doubtful authority for the use of the word in the third 
century A.D. 

E. Babelon, Traiti des monnaies grecques et romaines I‘ 

615 ff., 761 ff. ^ 

FOODSTUFFS. Of all the departments of ancient 
life revealed to us in literature we know more of food 
than of any subject, and that although the Atlienians o 
the fifth and fourth centuries b.c. were conspicuously 
frugal in their tastes. The simplest classification of food 
wc owe to the Athenians, for whom there were only ti\'0 
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kinds: (a) bread — alroj, (6) anything consumed with 
bread — oifiov. We shall consider in turn cereal foods, 
fish, vegetables and fruit, game, poultry, and meat. 

2. Of cereal foods there were many varieties. Both in 
Greece and at Rome porridge (pd^a, alica, polenta) was 
in use before bread. Wheat, harley, and (more rarely) 
rye and millet were all used for making loaves, but at 
Athens a wheaten loaf — apros — was a luxury, and 
normally barley and oats supplied material both for 
porridge and bread. The grain was ground into flour 
by hand-mills, and the product was far more nutritious 
tlian our machine white. Leaven was oceasionally used; 
the loaves were square and flat; and tlicy were some- 
times flavoured witli honey or cheese. 

3. There were 150 species of fish, most of them edible, 
known to the Greeks and Romans; at Athens a piece of 
fish, fresh, dried, or pickled, was so frequently the 
accompaniment of bread that it is often synonymous 
with d 0 ov. The Romans were equally fond of a fish diet, 
and under the Empire immense sums were paid for tlie 
choicer and larger kinds, such as sturgeon and turbot. 
Lampreys and mullet were often reared on meat in 
fish-ponds, and oysters fattened in the Lucrine Lake 
were seivcd with a special fish-sauce, garum. 

4. For ordinary folk vegetables, fruit, and nuts were 
even more important than fish. Beans, peas, lettuce, 
carrot, radish, marrows, beet, onion, garlic, arc only a 
few items in the long catalogue given by Theophrastus. 
In fruit, however, the Greeks had a more restricted 
choice. Apples, pears, mulberries, figs, and grapes and 
nuts grew in their own country, and dates were imported 
from Phoenicia. The Romans had in addition peaches, 
apricots, and cherries, which they transplanted from the 
Near East. But of what they had they made full use, and 
Galen tells us of people who for two months of the year 
lived well on bread, grapes, and figs. 

5. Poultry, game, and eggs played a large part in 
Roman cookery. Geese, duck, and farmyard fowls were 
all reared for the table, where they appeared together 
with pheasants, partridges, quails, and every kind of small 
wild bird. Hares were a familiar delicacy, and the rich 
feasted on peacocks, flamingoes, and cranes. But of 
butchers’ meat there was comparatively little, if we 
except pork in all its forms and an occasional joint of 
veal. In cooking, condiments and sauces were freely 
used; mustard, salt, pepper, vinegar, and innumerable 
herbs and spices, together with tl)C famous silphium from 
Cyrcnc which served as many purposes as our ginger. 

6 . The Greeks and Romans used honey instead of sugar, 
and olive oil in place of butter; and the goat ratlicr than 
the cow was their chief milldng animal. They lacked 
potatoes, tomatoes, oranges, bananas; strawberries, 
raspberries, gooseberries tverc not cultivated. Of more 
substantial food beef, mutton, and lamb were seldom 
eaten. They had no distilled beverages, and no infusion 
drinks like our tea and cofTcc; and unlike other ancient 
peoples tltcy did not brew beer. See also h\VM£, 

Hirrocnstti, llrfii SiciVijr; Th«'plir*JtUJ, nislory of Plants; 
Gakn. nsfi Siatipnar : Athenacua, DripnosoplasSt. E. 

rourottr, uir.-Saf. lev. ’Cibiria’. F. A. Vi’. 

FORDICIDIA (this is Uie pure Latin form; Sabine 
IlcnUndia, cf. Conway, Ital. Dial. i. 383): Roman 
festival of Tcllus on 1$ April, when a fordo (cow in calf) 
was sacrificed to her (Ovid, Fasti 4. 630 ff.). Sec funher 
Frarer, Fasti of Os-id, iii. 317; add Pausani.as 2. ir. 4 
(pregnant ewes sacrified to the Eumenides). H. J. It, 

FORGERIES, LITERARY. I. Gam:, Forgeries 
differ from other pseudepigrapha (works svnongly attri- 
Inntti to authors) in tsvo respects. Witlr a true forgery 
the Rttributiott must be made by t!:c rtal author himself, 
end there must be intention to deceive. On bodi points 
ve are frequently left in doubt. If Lobon (q.v.) wrote 


the Hymn to Poseidon attributed to Arion, Lobon is not 
necessarily responsible for the attriburion; and the 
authors of the later Theognidea certainly took no pains 
to pass off their work as that of Thcognis. Again, the 
Anacreontca, though they bear tlie superscription of 
i^acreon, and often refer to his darling Bathyllus as 
living, make no serious claim to be Anacreon’s work 
(cf. I, and 60 B Tov MvaxpeoiTa /rtpou). The poems arc 
only fathered on the old poet by a fanciful pretence, 
not even consistently maintained. Similarly, W'c cannot 
say that the composers of letters attributed to eminent 
Greek authors or personages (e.g. the famous Epistles of 
Phalaris) meant in every case to deceive the public (see 
uriTEn). On the other hand, it is certain that from desire 
for gain, fame, or a cachet for philosophic.al doctrines 
some deliberate forgeries were perpetrated, e.g. the 
Orphica of the neo-Pythagoreans and much jewish- 
Grcck literature. Hcraclidcs Ponticus, according to 
Aristoxenus, wrote tragedies which he attributed to 
Thespis ; and pseudo-Democritea (sec Diels’s Vorsohrati- 
kcr) arc numerous. The music to part of Pindar’s first 
Pythian, published by IGrchcr in 1648, is an almost 
a:rtain example of forgery by a modem scholar. The 
invention of sources, e.g. by Ptolcmacus Chennus (and 
6eeDiOMi’sius(i3)scTiTODib\cniON),mayaIsobementioncd 
here. j. D. D. 

II. Latin. Suetonius (p. 47 Rcificrsch.) relates that 
there had come into his hands certain elcgi and a prose 
letter addressed to Maecenas purporting to be by 
Horace. He rejected them, however, because the elegies 
were commonplace and the letter even obscure. False, too 
is the so-called Stdpiciae satira (cd. Unger, 1887), a poem 
of seventy hexameters in dialogue form l.amcnting the 
tyranny of Domitian and prophesying his fall. Earlier 
attributed to the poetess Sulpicia, it is unquestionably 
a late forgery’. For Latin versions of fourth or fifth 
century a.d. based on Greek sources of some two cen- 
turies earlier professing to be by nvo participants in the 
Trojan War see dares and Diem's. Other late forgeries 
arc the four poems and fragments of Gallus first edited 
by Manutius in 1590, while an epigram addressed to 
Augustus begging him not to allow the Aaicid to be 
destroyed is also falsely attributed in some manuscripts 
to Gallus. In 1510 a work by A. D. Fiocchi, De magistra- 
tibus et sacerdotiis Romanonan, was publi.shed under the 
name of the historian Fcncstclla, and tlie Dc progenie 
Augststi Caesaris attributed to Valerius Mcssala first saw 
the light of d.ay in the fifteenth century. In still later 
times Guez dc Balzac published thirty verses (Jndignatio 
in poetas Neronianorvm tcmponim) purporting to come 
from an ancient manuscript, and though they appeared 
among his own works as ficta pro antiquis, they were 
attributed by Wemsdorf to the poet Tumus. Active ns 
a forger was C. BarthfisSy-idsS), who published various 
Latin poems, among which some were alleged to be by 
Vcstricius Spurinna. Nodot’s publication at Ikiris in 
1693 of alleged pordons of Petronius was fraudulent. 

See also rsn.'DErlcn.sriiic mntsTt'w:. E. R, P. 

FORMULA, sec law and rnocEDLitr, H. 3. 

FORNACALIA, a motabic fcsdral, celebrated not later 
than 17 Feb. (Quirinalia), which day was hence called 
also stuitOTvm feriae, because, os Grid explains (Fast. 2. 
531-2; from Verrius Flaccus, cf. Festus, pp. 304. siT.; 

4 iS. 33 ff. : 419. 5 IT. Lindsay), those who were too stupid 
to knosv to svhat curia they belonged kept the festival 
tlicn instead of on thc_ proper day’, proclaimed by the 
curio maxirr.us (Ov, ibid. 527-S). It ssas, then, cele- 
brated by the curiae, not the people at a whole; it con- 
sisted of rittwl cither to benefit the ovens, fcrr.acts, 
which parched grain, or to propitiate the doubtful 
goddess Fomas who presided O’.rr them, ibid. 525. 

S« Frutr ti Jae.; V.’ht-'Trt RK, gp. JSO- H- J. H* 
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FORTIFICATIONS in the Mediterranean area were 
from the first closely related to physical conditions. 
‘Praeruptis oppida saxis’ are typical of the whole area, 
and it was the fortified acropolis, the oldest type, which 
was naturally productive of revetted slopes or terrace- 
walls, i.e. stone ramparts containing a filling of beaten 
earth or rubble. In Greece, Tiryns, Mycenae, and Gla 
(on Lake Copais) afford excellent pre-Hellenic examples 
in advanced development, exhibiting casements and 
bastions at Tiryns, gates with enfilading bastions at 
Mycenae (cf. troy I), and vantage-courts at Gla. 
Hittite towns and citadels exhibit improved enfilading, 
and a combination of rectangular and semicircular 
towers, as at Zindjirli II (c. 900 B.C.). All these devices 
were translated bodily to Greek architecture in tlie fifth 
century B.C., when masonry town-walls on a large scale 
began to develop, and the tactical device of the Long 
Walls (Megara c. 460, Athens 457, Argos 417) converted 
the city-state into the city-fortress. Theory was formu- 
lated in the fourth century by Philo Byzantinus, and put 
into practice at such sites as Messene (371) and Ephesus, 
By this time improved methods of attack were demand- 
ing new defensive developments, also long anticipated 
in Asia Minor. The movable siege-tower (iXerroXis) 
■called for wide ditches or moats to prevent its approach 
and for the catapult, invented in 399 (Diod. Sic. 14. 42), 
to smash it. Syracuse and Selinus (397-383 ; cf. Anti- 
quity vi. 261-75) provide remarkable instances of modi- 
fications in their fortifications designed for defence of 
this kind. Siege-artillery came later, but its development 
belied its promise, and Greek military architecture stood 
still. See artillery; siegecraft, Greek. 

The Italic tradition had an early development partly 
akin to that of Greece, but was less dependent upon the 
acropolis, being early modified by dissociation of the 
fortified Ijanlt, or agger, from hill-sides, as at Ardea or at 
Rome itself {mums terreus, Varro, Ling. 5. 48), and the 
revetment of such earth-banks in stone, creating earth- 
filled walls. The progressive development of such a wall 
has been traced at Pompeii {Mon. Ant. xxxiii (1930), 
pt. 2), beginning in 520-450 b.c. ; it was enlarged in Italic 
style, as a revetted agger with rearward slope, in the 
fourth and tliird centuries b.c., and only hellenized, by 
the addition of towers, in 120-89 b.c. Meanwhile Rome 
had been experimenting with a masonry wall of partly 
Hellenistic type {see wall of servius), such as was 
adopted in her colonies of Ostia and Minturnae (qq.v.). 
But Hellenistic practice was not introduced wholesale 
until Sulla’s day, as at Tarracina and Ostia II, though 
artillery casemates, as at Perusia and Rome, had been 
introduced somewhat before this. Vitruvius presents 
the intermediate stage {De Arch. i. 5) between Sullan 
work and the eclecticism of the Augustan age. Another 
strain in Roman military architecture had already been 
introduced by military field-work, developed on a scale 
hitherto quite unknown, and predominant in all frontier 
provinces until the latter half of the first century a.d. 
There are notable works in earth and timber at Xanten, 
Haltem, Oberaden, and Alteburg in lower Germany, at 
Margidunum and Fendoch in Britain. This tradition 
of military building, combining simplicity and strength, 
was not ousted until the Flavian period in legionary 
fortresses, and under Trajan on the frontiers. Thence- 
forward masonry building takes first place, though never 
completely deserting tire earthwork tradition. The forti- 
fied frontier, in which a wall, rampart, or palisade, 
patrolled from watch-towers, connected a chain of forts, 
is also a Roman invention {see limes). The town-walls 
of the later Roman Empire and occasional forts, like 
Altrip, culminating in the double walls and artillery 
defences of Constantinople, combine the best Greek 
theory with Roman resource, and remained unsurpassed 
until the invention of gunpowder created entirely new 
defensive problems. 


See G. L. Bell, The Palace and Mosque of Uhhatdir (1914), 106- 
lo; K. Humann, Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli II, Mitt, aus den 
orientalischen Sammlungen, kSnigliche Museen zu Berlin, Heft xii 
(1898). Schultze, Bonner Jahrbucher, Heft 118; A. Schulten, Nu- 
mantia Hi and iv; W. Fischer, Das rotnische Lager; for Haltem, IFcjt- 
falische Mittheilungen v. S7-100; I. A. Richmond, ‘Trajan’s Army 
on Trajan’s Column’, BSR xiii; ‘The Aaricolan Fort at Fendoch’, 
Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot, bnciii; ‘Das romische Kastell in Altrip’, Neue 
deutsche Ausgrabungen, Deutschtum und Ausland. Heft 23-4 (1930); 
I. A. Richmond, City Wall of Imperial Rome (1930); A. Blanchet, 
Les Enceintes de la Gaule romaine (1907). I. A. R. 

FORTUNA or FORS (Ennius ap. Cic. Off. i. 38), in 
full Fors Fortune (Terence, Phomi. 841), an Italian 
goddess identified in classical times with Tyche (q.v.). 
There is, however, good evidence that she was in the 
native cult not a deity of chance or luck, but ratlier the 
‘bringer’, as her name signifies {ferre), of fertility or 
increase. She is praised by gardeners (Columella 10. 
316), and her ancient temple in the Forum Boarium at 
Rome (see Platner-Ashby, p. 214; ibid. 212 ff., for her 
other Roman shrines) had the same dedication-day as 
that of Mater Matuta {see matuta), viz. ii June (Ov. 
Fasti 6. 569). These facts suggest a deity potent for the 
fruits of the earth and the life of ■women, cf. her titles 
Muliebris (Festus, p. 282. 21 Lindsay; this shrine was 
4 miles from Rome, and only women living in a first 
marriage might approach the goddess) and Virgo (Varro 
ap. Non. p. 189. 19). However, her titles are so numerous 
(see especially Plutarch, Qiiaest. Rom. 74, and Rose ad 
loc.) that too much should not be made of these. 

It is regularly said that her cult was introduced into 
Rome by Servius Tullius (Plutarch, ibid., and many 
other passages), and this is true in the sense that she has 
neither a flamcn nor a feast-day belonging to the oldest 
list. How old her cult is in other parts of Italy is un- 
known, but certainly older than at Rome, whither it 
came from some place outside. Of tlie other Italian 
centres of her worsltip, one of the most interesting is 
Praencste, where a number of archaic inscriptions throw 
light on the cult. One is a dedication ‘nationu cratia’, 
‘for ofiFspring’ {OIL xiv. 2863), which furthermore calls 
the goddess ‘Diouo filea primocenia’, i.e. ‘louis fih'a 
primigenia’, the one instance in Italian cult which makes 
one deity the child of another, unless, as suggested in 
Rose, Roman Questions of Plutarch, p. 83 f., a very old 
error underlies the title. Equally interesting is the fact 
that she had an oracular slirine there. The method of 
consultation was for a boy to draw at random one of a 
number of billets of oak-wood {sortes), inscribed^ tvath 
sentences (one was ‘Mars shakes liis dart’, at a similar 
oracle at Falerii, Livy 22. 1. ii) which the consultant 
might apply to his own case (Cicero, Div. 2. 85-6, and 
Pease ad loc.). A temple was built to the Praenestine 
goddess on the Quirinal (Livy 29. 36, 8; 34. 53. s)- 'This 
was in 194 B.c. At Antium a plurality of Fortunae was 
worshipped (Macrob. Sat. 1. 23. 13), and these also gave 
oracles, apparently by movements of the statues (Macrob. 
ibid.). Cf. NORTIA. 

Wissowa, RK 256 ff.; Drcxler in Roscher’s Lexikon i. 1503 
(exhaustive account of her titles, identifications, representations m 
art, etc.). H. J. !'• 

F9RTUNATAE INSULAE (‘Blessed Islands’)^ were 
originally, like the ‘Gardens of the Hesperides’, the 
mythical winterless home of the happy dead, far west 
on Ocean shores or islands (Homer, Od. 4. 563 
Hesiod, Op. 171 ; Pindar, Ol. 2. 68 fif.). They were la^r 
identified with Madeira (Diod. 5. 19-20; Plut. S^t.o), 
or more commonly -with the Canaries, after their dis- 
covery (probably by the Cartliaginians). The Canaries 
were properly explored by KJng Juba II (c. 25 n.c.-^ a.d. 
23), who described apparently six out of the seven. From 
the meridian line of this group Ptolemy {Geog. passim) 
established his longitudes eastwards. 

Cary-Warmington, Explorers, S~ lOO- ’ 

FORTUNATIANUS, see atilius (4). 
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FORTUNATUS, see VENANTIUS. 

FORUM AUGUSTUM or AUGUSTI, dcdicntcd in 
2 n.c., is the vast precinct (125 metres by 90 metres) of 
Mars Ultor in Rome, vowed by Octavian at Philippi. 
Its lonp: axis is based upon the equestrian statue of the 
avenged Dictator in the Fonim Caesaris, whence it 
opened casttvards. The octostj’le peripteral temple, in 
Corinthian stj-lc, stood upon a lofty bron2e-pIatcd 
podium, and its deep porch gave access to a sanctuary 
with aisles and apsidal nave which housed colossal 
statues of Mars and Venus. Caesar’s sword was kept 
there. The apse was set against the high precinct wall 
of fire-resisting peperino, here irregular in plan owing 
to rising ground and the difficulties of buying out private 
property in the populous Subura. The temple lies be- 
tween broad walks, leading from the Subura by flights 
of steps and spanned by triumphal arches, dedicated to 
Drusus and Gcrmanicus in a.d. ig. Beyond tlic walks 
lay two-storied fagades of lateral galleries, the northern 
one containing a colossal statue, probably of Divus 
lulius. Out of cither gallerj' opened an exedra. All these 
buildings were embellished with niches containing 
statues of eulogized triinnpliatorcs. In this Forum youths 
were admitted to manly estate, here provineial governors 
ceremonially departed or returned. Behind the northern 
exedra a group of apartments, centred upon an atrium, 
may have housed the Salii, priests of Mars, I. A. U. 

FORUM BOARIUM, sec CAMPUS MAIVTIUS; COMMEnCE, 
para. 4; nrJiCULCS. 

FORUM CAESARIS or lULIUM, dedicated by 
Julius Caesar in 46 n.c., on land bought .about eight 
years earlier for over 60 million sesterces (Cic. /lit. 4. 
16. 8). The area (115 metres long by 30 metres wide), 
was surrounded by a colonnade, behind which lay 
tahemae on cast and west; an irregular plot of land to 
north was systematized by an exedra, while on the south 
and in the south-west comer lay Caesar’s new curia (q.v.) 
and its appendages. In the centre of the Forum lay the 
peripteral octosiylc temple of Venus Genetrix, mythical 
foundress of the Julian gear. In front of the temple stood 
an equestrian statue of tlie Dictator. While the labcrnac 
arc Caesar’s work, the existing entablature of the temple 
is Domitianic. 1 . A. K. 

FORUM HOLITORIUM, campus maktius. 

FORUM lULII, modem Fr/jus, prcsum.ably founded 
by Julius Caesar as a market town (Jorwn). A colony was 
settled here probably by Augustus, who dispatched here 
the warships captured at Actium, so tliat Forum lulii 
became a naval bascas well (Coionia Octavar.orum Pacensis 
Classica). The fleet was still here in A.D. 69, but the har- 
bour, now quite dry, was perhaps already silting up. 
Very extensive remains of the port and colony survive. 
Forum lulii was the birthplace of C. Julius Agricola and 
probably of C. Cornelius G.illus. 

A. Pt'Tinjditri!. /•Vtyui (19:7); Grcr.icr, Manutl :. IQS-Jia: Cette 
cnh. de la Gault rert. it. 1-19. C. E. S. 

FORUM NERVAE or TRANSITORIUM, 120 
metres long by 40 metres wide, was built in Rome by 
Domiiwn and' dedicated by Ncna in .s.o. 97. It con- 
verted the Arpilctum, which approached the Forum 
Rirmomm between Fontrt .'htgttf.'.vw and Forum Pitcis, 
into a monuntcntal avenue : hence the n.imc Forum Trar.ti- 
tnrium. At its cast end, against t’nc south exedra of Forum 
eJi-'Ct.'i.'t/w, Moeid a temple of Minerv'a. Domitian's patron 
rw.idrss ; reliefs illusrr.f.irsg her cult and legends decorated 
tlic friere and sttirciftltepcperinoprccinct wall, v.hichis 
d.ividrd into fifteen shallow bays by detached m.atb!c 
tiihimn’'. Alexander flever.is placed here coloss-i! s-tatuci 
of the Dhi. At the cast end tr.-.flie trutn the Subura 


entered on the south side of the temple only; at the west 
end, towards the Forum Romamm, were twin monu- 
mental gates. I. A. R. 

FORUM PACIS or VESPASIANI was the precinct 
of the Temple of Pcace.at Rome, dedicated by Vespasian 
in A.D. 75. The enclosure, bounded by a fire-wall of 
peperino lined with marble, was 145 metres long and 
about too metres broad. It contained, in addition to the 
temple, the bibliotheca Pacts, housing treasures from 
Jerusalem, and, at its south-east end, the famous Marble 
Plan of Rome. After the fire of Commodus it was 
restored by Severus, and the Marble Plan shows traces 
of a Diocletianic rcstoraUon. I. a. R. 

FORUM ROMANUM, the chief public square of 
Rome, surrounded by monumental buildings, occupied 
a swampy trough bettvecn the Palatine, Oppian, Quirinal, 
and Capitol. The edges of the marsh, of whicli Lacus 
Curtius was a survival, were covered with cemeteries of 
prehistoric settlements, until the area was drained in 
the si.xth century b.c. by the Clo.ica Maxima (q.v.). 
Memorials of this early state are the Rcgi.i, Acdcs Vcstac, 
Lacus lutumac, the tabcmac, and comitium (q.v.). The 
earliest dated monuments are the temples of Saturn 
{497 n.c.: Livy 2. 21), Castor (484 n.c.: Livy 2. 20, 42), 
and Concordia (336 n.c.: Plut. Cam. 42). The rostra 
(q.v.) were decorated by Maenius (338 n.c,), whose civic 
sense gave balconies {maeniana) to the tabcmac vetcres 
and argentariae novae, the latter associated with the 
shrine of Venus Cloacina, and decorated in 310 n.c. with 
Samnitc clipei. Butchers and fishmongers were relegated 
to the maccllum and forum piscarium. Basilicac were 
introduced in 184 n.c. by Cato (Li\y 39. 44), and of this 
stage in the Forum’s development Plautus {Cure. 468-81) 
gives a racy sketch. Cato’s work was soon imitated by 
the basilica Aemilia (179 n.c.) behind the tabcmac novae, 
and basilica Setnpronia (170 n.c.) screened by the 
tabcmac vctcres. 

2. The growing official importance of the Forum is 
emphasized by the transfer thither of the comitia tributa 
in 145 n.c., with the consequent change in direction of 
the rostra. In 121 Opimius restored the temple of 
Concord, and built a new adjacent basilica, while the first 
triumphal arch, to F.nbius Maximus Allobrogicus (C/L 
vi. 1303-4), spanned the Sacra Via. The temple of 
Castor was rebuilt in 117 (Cic. Scaur. 46). Much of 
the present setting, however, is due to Sulla {JRS xii. 

I (T.), who planned the erection of the Tabularium 
(q.v.), new rostra, and a new basilica Aemilia, paving 
much of the area and altering many minor monuments to 
suit his new plan. 

3. Caesar, working through Acmilius P.nulus (Cic. 
Att. 4. 16. 14), rebuilt the basilica Aemilia and planned 
a new basilica Jidia, to replace the old basilica Sempronia, 
which like the curia (q.v.) was finished by Augustus. His 
repaving of the Fonim is marked by the series of galleries 
{amiadi) below it. After Caesar’s ass.assination a column 
was erected to mark the site of his pyre and later (29 
n.c.) replaced by the acdcs divi lull. Caesar'.s rostra 
(q.v.) were also rebuilt by Auftustus, who received an 
arch (19 n.c.), while his t in' triumphules restored the 
Regia (36 n.c.), the basilica Aemilia (14 H.C.), and the 
lemplcs of Saturn (42 n.c.). Castor (a.d. 6), and Concord 
(a.d. 10). Minor Augustan monuments were the portiais 
Julia, the miUiarium ettreum, the rcp.air of fans lutumac. 
Under I'ibcrius came an arcus Tihnii (a.d. j6), the 
repair of basilica Acmilin, the timplum divi Augusti, and 
the sch'da Xauiha (CJL vi. 30692). 

4. The Iflavians made tl’.cir i.mpre»:i->n on the Forum. 
Tire temple of Vesp.-:',i.an (ibid. 93S; loro) was built 
in St, and Oorniti.an also restored trie curia (q.v.), the 
temple of Castor and of divus Auginttis. His equcstria.n 
ttatuc occupied the centre of the open tperc in gt. 
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5. Later monuments were the Trajanic sculptures 
from the rostra, commemorating alimenta for Italy and 
taxation-reliefs for the provinces, the templum divae 
Fatistinae (a.d. 141 : ibid. 1005), the arcus Severi (a.d, 
203; ibid. 1003), the Diocletianic columns in front of 
basilica lulia {Rom. Mitt. 1938), the columns for the 
decennalia and vicennalia (CIL vi. 1203; 1204), the 
templum divi Romuli{h.T). 307), the basilica of Maxentius, 
completed by Constantine, the equus Coristantini (ibid. 
1141), the statio aquarum &t forts lutumae {ihid. 36951). 
Last of all come the monuments to Stilicho (ibid. 
1187), the rostra Vandalica {see rostra), and the column 
of Phocas (ibid. 1200). 

C. Hillsen, The Roman Forum (tr. Carter, ed. 2, 1909): G. Lugli, 
Roma antica: it centra monumentale (1946), 55 £F.; P. Marconi, llforo 
romano (193s): T. Ashby, Topographical Dictionary of Ancient 
Rome (1929). I. A. R. 

FORUM TRAIANI or ULPIUM. Of all/om in Rome 
this huge colonnaded square, of which the fourth side 
is occupied by the Basilica Ulpia, most resembles pro- 
vincial/ora, though on the vaster scale paid for by Dacian 
spoils. The Forum, apparently begun by Domitian, was 
completed for Trajan by the architect Apollodorus of 
Damascus in A.D. 114. It lies between the Capitol and 
Quirinal, impinging upon the slopes of both by immense 
exedrae. It has a single portico to the south, where its 
main entrance, adorned by a triumphal arch in a.d. 116, 
faced the Forum Augustum; the lateral porticoes were 
double. The basilica, with broad nave, double aisles, and 
two very large apsidal tribunalia, occupied the north side 
of the Forum. Behind it lay Greek and Latin libraries, 
flanking a colonnaded court, modified to contain Trajan’s 
Column, 38 metres high. The column was decorated 
with spiral reliefs illustrating the Dacian Wars and was 
at first crowned by an eagle. Later Trajan’s statue 
surmounted it, and it contained his and Plotina’s ashes. 
The inscription on Ae column asserts that its purpose 
was to show the height of the cutting required for the 
Forum: this refers to the scarping of the Quirinal, where 
the elaborate exedra, separated from the Forum by fire- 
wall and street, screens a terraced rock-face ingeniously 
adapted to streets and staircases and crowned by an 
interesting market-hall. The libraries and column 
originally marked the end of the group of buildings, but 
Hadrian added the templum Divi Traiatti beyond them. 

I. A. R. 

FORUM VESPASIANI, see forum pacis. 

FOSSAE MARIANAE, see CANALS. 

FOUR HUNDRED, THE, were a council set up at 
Athens in 41 1 B.C., after the failure of the probouloi (q.v.) 
to retrieve the situation after the disaster in Sicily {see 
PELOPONNESIAN WAR). Many saw the need for a change 
in the constitution to secure greater efficiency, and the 
oligarchs realized their chance of a radical change. 
Alcibiades (q.v.) oflTered to win Persia over to alliance 
with Athens, on condition that an oligarchy be established 
and he himself return. Both moderates and oh'garchs 
prepared the way, the latter by murder of prominent 
democrats, the former by luging the need for economy 
and for restricting the franchise to some 5,000 ‘able in 
their persons and their wealth to aid the State’, a vague 
phrase that in practice meant the exclusion of all tlietes 
and mmy zeugitai (qq.v.) from government. The 
negotiations with Alcibiades broke down, and the fleet, 
then at Samos, manned largely by thetes, stood firm for 
democracy; but the_ Ecclesia at Athens was finally 
persuaded or terrorized into electing five men who 
would (indirectly) select 400 to act as a Boule and 
into ceding their own powers to the 5,000 (May 411). 
Under the influence of its extremist members the 400 
dispensed tsrth the 5,000; but they failed to win over the 


fleet at Samos, and when the Peloponnesians attacked 
Euboea, the squadron they hastily sent in its defence 
was defeated with disgrace. By this time, too, many of 
their leaders were intriguing with Sparta to surrender. 
Theramenes (q.v.), who had been a prominent revolu- 
tionary in the spring, now led the moderates, and the 
400 were overthrown (Sept. 41 1). The 5,000 were now 
instituted; but after the victory at Cyzicus (410) the full 
democracy was restored. jSeco&o antiphon, peisander(2), 

HETAIRIAI. 

Thuc. blc. 8 (a record of the actual course of events); Aristotle, 
Ath. Pol. chs. 29-33 (supported by documents, which, however, 
express the political ideas of the reformers rather than the realities 
of the revolution). A. W. G. 

FRANKS, a name (‘freemen’) assumed in the third 
century by a coalition of German tribes on the middle 
and lower Rhine. They are prominent in attacks on 
Gaul and Spain between A.d. 253 and 276. A violent 
incursion in 355 was subsequently defeated by Julian, 
who granted the Salian Franks a large area for settlement 
(Toxandria). Frankish relations with the empire were 
fairly good after this, and Franks (e.g. Count Arbogastes) 
rose to high positions in the empire. C. 425, how- 
ever, the Salians under Chlodio broke out from Toxan- 
dria, and the Franks of the middle Rhine crossed into 
Gaul. Both were checked by Aetius, but succeeded after 
his death in extending their power southward and west- 
ward. With the defeat of Syagrius in 486 or 487 by the 
Salian Clovis at Soissons, the last remains of Roman 
power in Gaul disappeared, and in the ensuing cen- 
tury the Merovingian house of the Salian Franks made 
itself supreme in the whole area of modem France 
{Francia). 

L. Schmidt, Geschichte der Deutschen StSmme^ 11 . 433-6i4;_C^H 
vol. xll; J. B. Bury, Invasion of Europe by the Barbarians xii, xiii 
(1928). C. E. S. 

FRATRES ARVALES, an ancient priestly college in 
Rome, mentioned under- the Republic only by Varro, 
Ling. 5. 85, and restored by Augustus before 21 B.c. 
We owe our detailed knowledge of this brotherhood to 
the survival of substantial remains of their records {Acta 
Fratrum Arvalium) in inscriptions, some found in various 
places in Rome, but most on the site of the sacred grove 
of the brethren at the fifth milestone on the Via Campana 
outside the Porta Portuensis (now the settlement La 
Magliana on the Rome-Pisa railway, near the station). 
The first in a long series of discoveries was made there 
in 1570; systematic excavations carried out in the years 
1867-71 almost doubled the number of fragments. 

The college consisted of twelve members chosen from 
the most distinguished senatorial families by co-opte- 
tion; the reigning emperor was always a member. _ The 
president of the college {magister) and his_ assistant 
{flameri) were elected annually. The most important 
ceremony of the brotherhood took place in May in 
honour of the goddess Dea Dia to whom the grove was 
dedicated. The rites of this agricultural cult belong to an 
early stage of Roman religion. The Acts of the year 
a.d. 218 have preserved the famous song of the Ami 
Brethren, the Carmen Arvale (q.v.), which originate in 
the fifth century B.c., and traces of Greek influence have 
been seen in its construction and form. _ 

While the brotherhood’s worship was directed to Dea 
Dia and other traditional deities, divus Augustus was 
added after his consecration, and one of the cxpliat 
intentions of that worship was the well-being of me 
imperial house. Numerous events in the history of that 
house received commemoration, and these commemo- 
rations, being dated, arc a very' important source for the 
chronology of the Empire. The preserved records begin 
in 21 B.c. and end in A.d, 241 {ILS 9522), but the cult 
still existed in 304 {Not. Scav. 1919, pp. 105 W' 
also ambarvalia. 
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For the history of Latin script in Rome the Acta 
Fratnm Arvalitm arc of unique significance. 

Fundamental editions: W. Henzen, /Icta Fratrum Arcattum 
(1874); CIL vi. 2023-JI9, 32338-98, 37164 f. Kew fraqments: Nat. 
Scat’. 1914, 464-78; J919, 10&-6: 1921, 49-51; Bull. Com. Arch. 
Iv {1927/8), 275-80. Selections: 11 . Dessau, ILS 229-30, 241, 451, 
5026-49, 9512; G. McN. Uushforth, /.atm Hist. Inscript.* (1930), 
pp. xvi. 78, n. 66. For the Carmen ArvaU sec now Ed. Norden, 
*Aus altrOmischcn Priesterbllchcm’, Acta Beg. Sac. Hum. lilt. 
Lund, xzix {1959). 109-280. Generally cf. A. D. Nock, CAJI x 
(1932), 475. A new edition of the Acta, which will contain photo- 
graphs and an English translation, is being prepared by H. Bloch. 

H. B. 

FREE WILL AND DETERMINISM, see FATE. 

FREEDMEN. In Greece freedmen (dmXcvBcpoi or 
i^cXcvOcpoi) were less numerous and influential than 
at Rome. A slave could buy his freedom, though the 
master was not obliged to accept the ransom offered; 
sometimes masters gave gratuitous freedom. Manu- 
mission was done at a temple and before witnesses, and 
many manumission records survive ( 7 G ii-. 1553-78; 
340-320 n.C.). Freedmen ranked among metics (q.v.). 
They might be bound by contract, embodied in their 
manumission deed, to give services for specified periods, 
without pay or for a percentage of the wages. Most 
freedmen remained in humble positions as shopkeepers, 
labourers, craftsmen, carriers; more rarely as land- 
workers. Some, however, attained to position and wealth 
(c.g. the banker Pasion (q.v.) or Mylias who managed the 
nrmour>’ of Dempstlicnes). Numcric.ally freedmen were 
few compared with slaves : the State was not interested 
in manumission, for slave labour was needed and the 
Greeks believed that barbarians were by nature slaves. 
The Greeks did not develop any theory or practice of 
progress from slavery to citizenship and office, as the 
Romans did. 

2. In Rome the freedman {libertus, implying citizen- 
ship, or Ubertinus, a general word including Latin freed- 
men) owed deference and sen'icc to his manumittcr as 
patron. He could not bring an action unless with a 
magistrate’s leave; if he died intestate or without heir, 
his property reverted to his patron. He was not eligible 
for certain positions (c.g. magistracy in Rome or the 
mmieipia, or the higher orders, or the army), but his 
son bom after manumission was iiigcnuus and a full 
citizen. 

3. In the Republic there was no limit to manumission, 
and large numbers of unsuitable slaves were turned into 
citizens. The enrolment of freedmen in the tribes 
bcc.amc an important^ political issue, since on this de- 
pended their political influence (sec the laws of Acmilius 
Scaurus(i 15 n.C.), Sulpicius (88), and SuII.i). Following 
the liberal attimde of his day Caesar proposed to place 
freedmen on a level with ingenui in the msmicipia. 
Augustus, however, rc.'ilizcd that unrestricted manu- 
mission was d.mgcrous, and his social legislation was 
designed to allow only the best elements to attain full 
freedom (i« lATiNi iuniani). 

4. For many freedmen freedom must have differed 
little from the best form of slavcrj'. They carried on their 
previous work or gained slightly more rcsponsiTjlc posi- 
tions ; they were generally artisans, traders, shopkeepers, 
copyists, bailiffs, secretaries, teachers. Most lived 
humbly, a few won fortunes and influence, gaining often 
a reputation for ostentation and \tilgarirj* (cf. Juvenal 
and I’ctronius passim). Tacitv:s (Ann. 13. 26, 27) 
records n proposal to give patrons a right to revoke 
freedom, to ruch lengths had tb.e insolence of freedmen 
gone. While on the whole the litcniture presents the 
worst .aspects of the freedmen, tlic inscriptions r-howtltat 
they were devoted benefactors of tb.e tow nships, spending 
money on public works and holding office as setdri 
Augsiit.i!cs. (In this connesrion, see Pliny, Ep. 7. 32.) 

5. When .Augustus turned his hotttehold into a State 


department, his freedmen became officials. Under his 
successors freedmen obtained sccrctarj'ships (named, c.g. 
ab ^istulis, a rationibus, a libcllis) which carried much 
political power and gave possibilities of great wealth 
(see PALLAS (3), NAncissus (2), NnupiiiDius). There were 
also thousands more in the sendee of die central govern- 
ment or the mmieipia. Some emperors, notably Claudius, 
relied too much on freedmen. Sec also manumission, 

SLAVES, SLAVERY (LAW OF). 

A. M. Duff, Freedmen in the Early Roman Empire (1928); H. Last, 
CAH X, ch. 14 on the social legislation of Augustus; U. H. B.irrow, 
Slavery in the Roman Empire (1928) (clis. 7 and 8 for social and 
legal aspects); S. Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius 
(190s), 100-37, 196-286. R. H. B. 

FRIGIDARIUM, sec baths. 

FRISII, a German tribe on the Zuyder Zee and the 
coast from Vccht to Ems. They allied with Rome in 
12 D.C., and their territory was used as a base in certain 
of the German campaigns. They paid taxes of ox-hides, 
but in A.D. 28 they revolted against oppressive tax- 
gatherers. Corbulo defeated them in 47; in 70 they 
joined Civilis. Their subsequent status is not clear, but 
aeitci Frisiorttm served in Britain in die third century 
(JLS 2635; 4761). Throughout the period they carried 
on a lively trade with the neighbouring Roman pro- 
vinces, as numerous Roman objects in the Frisian 
‘terpen’ show. In 294-5 Constantins repelled n Frisian 
incursion. Though driven from some of their lands by 
the Franks, they maintained themselves on their coasts 
and later on occupied land cast of die Ems vacated by 
the Saxons. 

L. Schmidt, Geschichte der deutschen Stumme. Die IVestgermanen* 
(1938), 71 ff. O. B, 

FRONTINUSj Sextus Julius (e. a.d, 30-104), was 
praetor urbantis in 70 and consul suffccltts in 73 ; after his 
consulate he was appointed governor of Britain (probably 
74-8), where ho subdued the Silurcs (q.v.). He was 
probably the founder of the legionary camp at Isca (q.v.). 

Frontinus’ writings arc essentially practical, dealing 
with professional subjects in a straightforward style 
admirably suited to his purpose. Of his tn-o-volumc 
work on land-surveying, published under Domitian, 
only excerpts suivivc. A theoretical treatise on Greek 
and Roman military science (Dc re militart), used by 
Vegetius (i. 8; 2. 3), has perished; but the Slrategcmata, 
also of Domitian’s reign, a more general manu.nl of 
historical examples illustrating Greek and Roman 
strategy’ for the use of officers (bk. i, praef.) survives in 
four books. The first three arc closely related (stratagems 
before, during, and after battle ; during sieges), but bk. 4, 
where critics detect differences of style and structure, 
collects instances more ethical in character (Discipline, 
Justice, etc.) .nnd has been attributed to .n later 'Pscudo- 
Frontinus’. Its authenticity remains doubtful. 

Appointed airalor aquartim by Nerva (a.d. 97), 
Frontinus began for his own and his successors’ guid.nncc 
a two-volume account of the water-supply of Rome 
(De aqxtis urbis Romae), completed under Trajan, Tins 
describes the aqueducts and tlicir histop’, with complete 
technical details as to quantity and distribution of supply, 
and examines the regul.ntions governing the system end 
its public and prinutc use. The sources include pcrson.nl 
inquiry, engineers’ reports, State documents and phtis. 
and senatorial decrees, as V'cll as previous technical 
writers. 

BirLTOctwrm* 

O:: ms msi-a: KarprlmscLtr, PiV x. c'js-frcC; CeKngwtwvi- 
jio-tJ. 

Ox ms •A'wnxd'?: Trii*- rtffrpu In C l-ithmarn, 

C. Cctfus i, t 

Ge Giir.drrrr:ir.n F, 

r. KrrvJu's Text arvd Suct, 

Df , C- E. l\. Mcrjwriln J'ii: J). 
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(bk. 4 spurious) ; P. Estemaux, Die Kompos. v. Frontim Strategemata 
(1899) (bk. 4 authentic); G. Bendz, Die Echtheitsfrage dee vierten 
Buches der Frontinschen Strategemata (1938) (convincing defence). 

On De aquist R. Lanciani, Topografia di Roma antica; i comentarii 
di Frontino intorno le acque e gli acquedotti (1880); C. Herschel, The 
Tko Books on the Water-supply . . . of . . . Frontinus (U.S.A., 1899); 
T. Ashby, Aqueducts of Ancient Rome (1935). 

C. E. S. and G. C. W. 

PRONTO, Marcus Cornelius (c. a.d. ioo-c. i66), 
bom at Cirta, Numidia, became the foremost Roman 
orator of his day. After passing through the ctirstts 
honorum (CIL viii. 5350) he was consul suffectus in 143. 
Some years earlier he had been appointed tutor in Latin 
rhetoric to the future emperors M. Aurelius and L. 
Vems, and he continued in their sendee till his death in 
166 or soon after. 

In the pages of Aulus Gellius F. malces several appear- 
ances as the centre of a philological coterie. Later 
writers speak highly of his oratory, mentioning him in 
the same breath with Cato, Cicero, and Quintilian ; the 
author (Eumenius ?) of the Panegyricus Constantio dictus 
(14) even calls him ‘Romanae eloquentiae non secundum 
sed alterum decus’. Except for a doubtfully ascribed 
treatise De Differentiis Vocabulorum there was no basis 
for testing these judgements till early in the nineteenth 
century, when palimpsests at Milan and Rome were 
found to contain the greater portion of his correspon- 
dence with M. Aurelius and others. Its publication so 
disappointed the expectations of historians that F. 
became the victim of much intemperate criticism. The 
correspondence has indeed little bearing on history, 
though it does something to rehabilitate the characters 
of Verus and of the elder and younger Faustina, and 
clearly pictures the bourgeois home life of the Antonines. 
It is, however, of considerable interest as a personal 
record, as a literary by-product, and as a document for 
the study of rhetoric and language. The mutual affec- 
tion of Fronto and M. Aurelius is unquestionably sincere, 
and is the more remarkable since the author of the 
Meditations so obviously preferred philosophy to rhetoric 
and Greek to Latin. They write to each other as close 
friends, with just that touch of self-consciousness which 
is inevitable between master and pupil, but with no 
thought of having to run the gauntlet of posterity. Much 
of their correspondence is the merest small-talk, but it 
is also largely concerned with the study of rhetoric, and 
F.’s views on this subject are amply documented, though 
it remains impossible to estimate his achievement in 
oratory either from his precepts or from the few rhetorical 
exercises which survive with the correspondence. As a 
teacher F. employed the traditional rhetorician’s tech- 
nique, and reposed an excessive faith in similes. His 
favourite prose reading consisted of Cato, C. Gracchus, 
Sallust, and Cicero’s letters ; Seneca was his abomination. 
He deprecated the purism which would confine literary 
Latin to the vocabulary of Cicero’s orations, and by 
drawing partly on early poets and partly on the sermo 
cotidianus he devised the elocutio novella. This euphuistic 
attempt to revitalize a decaying language is best illus- 
trated in liis own writings and those of his fellow- 
countryman Apuleius, but left its mark on most of the 
Latin prose written after his time. 

Text: S. A. Nnber (LcipziR, 1S67). With translation: C. R. 
Haines (Locb, 1919-20). Critical essays, text and translation of 
selected letters, and full bibliography to date: M. D. Brock, Studies 
in Fronto and his Age (1911). R. G. C. L, 

FRONTONIANI (Sid. ApoU. Ep. i. 1. 2), followers of 
Fronto (q.v.) in his archaizing theories of a style, elocutio 
novella (q.v.), calculated to displace both Silver Age 
mannerisms and Quintilian’s veneration for Cicero by a 
return to the old-fashioned and largely discarded lan- 
guage of Ennius, Cato, and the Gracchi as models. See 

ARCHAISM. 

M. D. Brock, Studies in Fronto and his Age (iqis)-, E. S. Bouchier, 
Life and Letters in Roman Africa (ch. Si Fronto and his Circle) 
(1913). J.W.D. 


FRONTONIANUS, see PALMA. 

FUCINUS LACUS, a large lake at the centre of Italy. 
It lacked a visible outlet, but legend stated that the river 
Pitonius from the Paeligni country traversed it without 
their waters mingling, the Pitonius reappearing near 
Sublaqueum to supply the Aqua Marcia (Pliny, HN 2. 
224; 31-41; Lycoph. Alex. 1275). The lake sometimes 
overflowed (Strabo 5. 240: exaggerated). Claudius, 
employing 30,000 men for ii years, executed Caesar’s 
plan to drain the lake: an emissarium was excavated 3^ 
miles through a mountain ridge to carry the lake waters 
to the Liris (Suet. ltd. 44 ; Claud. 20 f. ; 32). But Claudius’ 
efforts were not entirely successful. Even repairs to his 
emissarium by Trajan and Hadrian proved vain (Dio 
Cass. 60. II. 33; Dessau ILS 302; S.H.A. Hadr. 22). 
Drainage attempts recommenced in A.D. 1240, but were 
unsuccessful until (the nineteenth century, when prac- 
tically the whole lake-bed was reclaimed. 

E. Agostinoni, II Fucino (1908). E. T. S. 

FUFIUS CALENUS, Quintus, who, as praetor, had 
supported Caesar in 59 b.c., was one of his lieutenants 
in the Civil War. On Caesar’s return to Rome in July 47, 
he was elected consul, with Vatinius, for the remainder 
of the year. After Caesar’s death he led the senatorial 
opposition to Cicero and early in 43 proposed that a 
conciliatory embassy be sent to Antony. On the forma- 
tion of the Second Triumvirate, Calenus was given a 
military command in Italy; and when the triumvirs 
divided the Empire, he was left in Gaul, as Antony’s 
representative, with eleven legions. He died not later 
than 40 (Dio Cassius 48. 20). J. M. C, 

FULGENTIUS, Fabius Planciades, a native of the 
province Africa, wrote probably about the end of the 
fifth century A.D. a number of works, of which four 
survive: Mitologiarum libri tres, Expositio Vcrgilianae 
continentiae secundum philosophos moralis, De Aetatibus 
mundi et hominis, and Expositio sermonum antiquorum. 
The first is a dialogue betw'een the Muse Calliope and 
the author, professing to discover the true sense of various 
old myths. The conclusions are sometimes based on 
fancy etymologies and seem to be derived mainly from 
scholia; the work is in general careless. In the second 
the Virgil of the Aeneid is alone regarded, the Muses and 
Virgil himself being introduced in dialogue. The work 
is a rather silly allegory. The third is based principally 
on Bible history, but that of the world in general is 
covered in fourteen books and twenty-three periods : the 
whole production is worthy of the others. The fourth 
is a study of a number of rare Latin words, illustrated 
by references to authors who used them, but here also 
carelessness rules. It is fairly widely held that this 
Fulgentius is to be identified with the bishop of Ruspe, 
from ■whom various theological works of considerable 
importance have come down to us. See also mytho- 
GRAPHERS (ad fin.). 

Ed. R. Helm (Teubner, 1898); Christian works: Migne FLlsv’, 
O. Fricbel, Fulgentius der Mythograph u. Bischof (1911), ‘”1 q' 
language. A. o. 

FULLING. Both in Greece and Rome, the fullct— 
Kva^evs, /i/Z/o— played the part of our laundryman. His 
business was to collect the soiled woollen garments which 
were the common wear, clean them, raise the surface with 
a carding comb, and finally dress them with fullers 
earth. The ancients had no soap, and the cleaning 
process was sometimes performed by using 
alkalis — vlrpov, kovIcl — but more often by urine, i hc 
garments were trodden under foot in a bath of this 
and on removal were purified with sulphur, F. A. > • 

FULVIA, the daughter of M. Fulvius Bambalio and wile 
of (1) Clodius, (2) Curio, and (3) Antony (45 or earlier). 
She played an active part in the political campaifi^ 
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ngainst Octavian which resulted in the Perusinc War. 
After the fall of Perusia she escaped to Greece, where 
she died in the same year (40 n.c.). Fulvia was an 
ambitious woman of strong character, a precursor of the 
imperial women of the succeeding epoch. Among her 
five children were Antyllus and lullus Antonius (q.v. 7 
and 8), 

Cicero, iMIert and Philippics-, Plutarch, Antony, Appian, BCiv. 
bks. 3-5; Dio Cassius, bks. 45-8. Drumann-Groebe, Grscli. Roms, 
ii. 310-13. G. W. R. 

FULVIUS (i) FLACCUS, Quintus, as consul I (237 
B.c,) fought against the Gauls in north Italy ; censor (231); 
consul II (224) he temporarily subdued the Boii; proc/or 
urbamts in 215 and again extra ordtnem in 214 to guard 
Rome; inagtstcr cquitum (213). As consul III (212) he 
captured Hanno’s camp near Beneventum, thus cutting 
off supplies from Capua, which he then besieged and 
captured ns proconsul (211); proconsul in Campania 
(210); consul IV (209), he won over some Lucanian hill- 
towns. lie served again as proconsul (208-207), opposed 
Scipio’s African expedition (205), and died soon after- 
wards. II. H. S. 

FULVIUS (2) NOBILIOR, Marcus {cos. 1S9 n.c.), 
the victor over Actolia, was curulc aedile in 196, 
praetor in 193 in Spain, subduing Orct.ania and Car- 
petania (193-192), and ns consul in 189 defeated the 
Aetolians, capturing Ambracia and sending its art 
treasures to Rome. In 188 he won Cephallenia, taking 
Same, and inter\’cned between the Achaeans and Sparta. 
He triumphed, despite complaints about Ambracia, 
building the temple of Hercules Musarum. Censor in 
179 witJi M. Acmilius Lepidus, he reformed the Comilia 
Ccrituriata and carried out a large building programme. 
A patron of Greek culture (Ennius accompanied him to 
Actolia), he was attaclced by Cato. One son was consul 
in 159, another consul in 153 at Numantia. 

Li'TJiS- 7 nnd si; 37. 50; 38; 39. 4-5; 40- 45-6 "aJ 51-2; Poiyb. 
31. 35 n,; Dc Ssnelij, Star. Hem. iv. i, pp. 210, 456, 605. 

A. H. McD. 

FULVIUS (3) FLACCUS, Quintus {cos. 179 n.c.), 
son of (1) above, was curule aedile in 184. As praetor 
in Spain in 182 he opened the campaigns against the 
Ccltibcrians (182-1S0) which led to the settlement of Ti. 
Sempronius Gracchus. Consul in 179 in Liguria, he 
became censor in 174, rcp.atriating Latins in Rome and 
controlling the equites. In 173 he dedicated n temple to 
Fortuna Equestris, after despoiling the temple of Hera 
Lacinia in Croton. He committed suicide in 172. It is 
doubtful whether he built the Via Fulvia. A fine general 
and conscn'ntivc senator, his career marks the Fulvian 
predominance after Scipio Africanus. 

l.iiy 40; 4«. 17: 41. 2 and 10; Appian, llisp. 42. De Sanctis. , 1 tor. 
Rom. iv. 1, pp. 420, 4(10, OoS; F. ^IQnicr, Rum. Adclipartrirn ur.J 
AJf'.ifcmiUcn (1920), igo. A. H. McD. 

FU 1 .VIUS (4) FLACCUS, Marcus (cor. 123 n.c.), a 
nephew of (3) above, was a prominent member of 
the Gracchan reform-party. Little is known of his career 
till lie became a member of the Gracchan Agrarian 
Commission {130). As consul in 123 he unsuccessfully 
brought fonvnrd the first proposal to admit the Italians 
generally to the Roman fninchi'c, and was sent to help 
Massili.a against the Ligurians, ovens horn he triumphed. 
He went in 122 to help C. Gracchus in colonizing 
Canhage. In the final strufTle asrainst Opimiu.s, he was 
the mo't violent of the Gracchan Ie.adcrs; he and his son 
were killed in the popular Wring. M. H. 

FULVIUS, see also MAau.vNus, riAuriANC-'. 

FUNUANIU.S, GA!t,';T, unriwillevl in witty comedy 
fceording to Horace. i. to, 40-3 (cf. Porphyr. nd 
!•>£■.). Bciotiging to ivl-teccnav’ circle, b.c is imagined to 
dtscfn,NC Nesidienut' dinner {.S'.:.*. 2. 8. 19). 


FUNDITORES, sec ar.ms and armour (roman). 

FUNERARY PRACTICE, see de/\d (dispos.al of). 

FURIAE, Latin equivalent of Erinyes (q.v.), perhaps a 
translation (fttrcre—cpn'vciv, to rage like an Erinys). 
There is no proof of their existing in cult or unprompted 
popular belief; sometimes tliey arc identified with the 
obscure goddess Fur(r)ina(q.v.), as Cicero, Nat. D. 3.46. 

H. J. R. 

FURIUS (i) ANTIAS (i.c. of Antium), Aulus (fl. 100 
n.c.), friend of Lutatius Catulus (Cic. Bmt. r32), epic 
poet influenced by Ennius and in turn influencing Virgil 
and Statius, cf. his ‘pressatur pede pcs’ witli Verg. Aen. 
10. 361 and Stat. Theb. 8. 399). From his Amtalcs, a 
national poem, Gcllius (18. ii) quotes some hexameters. 

Raciir. FPR; Morel, FPL. J. W. D. 

FURIUS (2) PHILUS, Lucius, the friend of Scipio 
Aemilianus, w.ns consul in 136 n.c., commanding in 
Spain in the Numantine War; he handed over Mancinus 
(q.v.) to the Numantincs, A prominent member of the 
Scipionic Circle, he may be the author of a work, 
probably antiquarian, including sacral formulae; he 
appears in Cicero’s De Rcpublica. His excellent Latin and 
literary style in speaking were noted. 

Appian, lUsp. 83; Cicero, Brut. 108; De Or. 3 134; Macrob. 
Sat. 3. 9. 6. A. H. McD. 

FURIUS, sec also niDACULUS, camillus, scninoNiANus, 
TJRIESITUEUS. 

FURNITURE, Little Greek furniture has survived, 
owing to the perishable nature of the material, but the 
forms can be recovered from representations in art. 
They arc few in number, the principal being; the 
throne {Opovosi), a high-backed chair for occasions of 
state; tile chair (xAto/rdr) of lighter build, without arms, 
in general domestic use; the stool (Bttfipos), four-legged, 
boxed, or folding {Bl^pos dxAoOt'as); the footstool 
{Opijfvs), which might be square or oblong; tlie table 
(Tparre^o), always small and portable, on three legs and 
oblong or circular {rpiTrovs ) ; the couch {xXon)), used for 
dining as well as for sleeping; and the chest {tetficoros, 
Xdpi'o^, in which clothes and bedding were stored. Rugs 
were used on the couches; in the fifth century their use 
ns floor-coverings was considered cfTcminatc, thougli the 
practice was knoum to Homer and became common in 
Hellenistic times. Utensils were piled on the floor or 
hung on the walls; lamps stood on shelves or in niches. 
The general effect to our eyes would be one of bareness 
and simplicity. 

The Greek tj-pcs arc the basis of Etruscan and Roman 
furniture, and the greater luxmy of these nations is 
evinced more in costliness of material th.an in novelty 
of form. Etruria introduced a new type of chair with 
rounded back resembling tlie modem arm-chair, and 
high candelabra of metal on which clusters of c.indlcs 
could be placed. Rome adapted the.se as lamp-stands. 
Tl)c Roman throne {solum), chair {cathedra), and stool 
{sella), follow Greek models ; the couch (Jeetus) teas either 
of Greek shape or was provided with a b.tck, like a .sofa. 
Sideboards and cupboards w'th drawers, sometimes 
used as book-cases, appear in Imperial times, together 
with new forms of the table {sr.eusa) which was tlie 
typical object of domestic ostentation: Cicero gave a 
tniliion sesterces for a table of citron wood, 

G. M, A. Richter, .-tK.-irj! pprrriti.-rf (V.S.A. ifjsC); tv. Dfetrs, 
Dih't, fate. iviU: I.e .Mciilitr JiUm (tgjS). F. N. V, 

IRJRRINA (this form is preferable to PURINA), a 
divinity belonging to the earliest .stratum of Rotpan 
religion; she possessed a grove, an annual festival 
{Furritza'ia, 25 Juiy), f-nd a fjvr.fT., hut as early ss ilie 
U:t deesdes of the liepublic l-.er very name was forgotten 
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save by a few individuals. The interpretation as Furia 
(in spite of Altheim, History of Roman Religion, ii6 f.) 
rests upon a false analogy; the term Nymphae Furrinae 
appears to be late, although Furrina may have been 
a divinity of a spring or of springs. The location of her 
grove, on the slopes of the Janiculum near the Pons 
Sublicius, is indicated by the account of the death of 
C. Gracchus in 121 B.C. (Plut. C. Gracch. 17; Auctor, De 
Vir. III. 65 ; less precisely, Orosius 5. 12. 8), and fixed by 
epigraph!^ and other discoveries (P. Gauckler, Le 
Sanctuaire syrien du Janicule, 1912); these have estab- 
lished the existence of springs and the fact that tmder the 
Empire the traditional worship became almost totally 
ousted by Oriental cults. Cicero, QFr. 3. i. 4, mentions 
another shrine near Arpinum. A. W. Van B. 

FURTUM. In the developed Roman law this term 
embraced different actions qualified as theft according to 
the elastic definition in Paul. Dig. 47. 2. i. 3. (= Inst, 
lust. 4. I. i): ‘contrectatio (handling) rei fraudulosa 
lucri faciendi gratia’, where res is imderstood also in the 
sense of possession or use of another’s goods (as e.g. 
when a depositee uses the deposit). The penalties 
prescribed in the XII Tables, which combined the 
customary system of private justice with voluntary com- 
position, were differentiated according to the gravity of 
the act and the age of the thief: they allowed a thief to be 
killed by night, but by day only when the wrong-doer 
made use of arms. 'The ancient distinction between 


furtum manifestum (when the thief was caught in the act) 
and nec manifestum remained in the law of the Republic 
and the Principate, in spite of praetorian reforms which 
dealt with the furtum as a private delict {see utw AND 
PROCEDURE, ROMAN, III), and exposed the thief to a 
twofold prosecution : (a) for a penalty (the double or the 
quadruple of the value of the stolen object), by means of 
an actio furti, which might be initiated by any interested 
person (e.g. the bonaefidei possessor); (6) for restitution 
of the stolen object, whether by the normal procedure 
for the protection of property or by a special action, 
condictio furtiva. 

P. Huvelin, Studes sur le furtum i (1915); H. F. Jolowicz, Digat 
xlvii. 2, Be Fur<ij (1940). A. B. 

FUSCUS, CORNELIUS, of a senatorial family, adopted the 
equestrian career, ‘quietis cupidine’, though of a dashing 
and adventurous character (Tac. Hist. 2. 86). He was a 
partisan of Galba in A.D. 68 and was rewarded by him 
with the procuratorship of lUyricum, in which function 
he actively helped the Flavian generals to invade Italy. 
Later, as Prefect of the Guard he was entrusted with the 
conduct of the war against the Dacians; he crossed 
the Danube and penetrated into Dacia (86 or 87), but 
met with a signal defeat and lost his life (Dio 67 -. 
Jordanes, Getica 13. 76). The altar at Adam-Klissi 
(q.v.) has been connected with him, without much reason 
(cf. CAH xi. 670). 

R. Syme, AJPhil. 1937, 7. R- S- 


G 


gAbii, an ancient Latin city twelve miles east of Rome 
(Strabo 5. 239), nowadays Castiglione. Prehistoric finds 
do not contradict the story of its foundation by Alba 
Longa (Verg. Aen. 6. 773). Its resistance to Tarquin, 
separate treaty with Rome, and special role in augural 
practices prove its early importance (Livy i. 53 f.; Dion. 
Hal. 4. S3; Varro Ling. 5. 33). AJfter 493 B.c. Gabii 
appears as Rome’s ally but was possibly sacked in the 
Latin War (Livy 3. 8; 6. 21 ; Macrob. Sat. 3. 9. 13). By 
50 B.c. it had become a village (Cic. Plane. 23. Record of 
Sulla’s colony is suspect: Lib. Colon, p. 234). Neverthe- 
less file poets exaggerate its desolation. Under the 
Empire Gabii was a prosperous municipium with cele- 
brated baths and ornate Hadrianic buildings {ILS 272). 
Although still a bishopric in the ninth century, to-day 
only a temple (third century b.c.) remains. The Romans 
reputedly derived from Gabii the cinctus Gabinus, a 
particular mode of wearing the toga which was used in 
certain ceremonial rites (Serv. on Aen. 7. 612 ; Livy 5. 46). 

T. Ashby, BSR i (1902), 180; G. Pinza, Bull. Com. Arch, xxxi 
(1903). 321- E. T. S. 

GABINIANUS, see julius ( 6). 

GABINIUS (i), Aulus, the grandson of a slave, served 
under Metellus in Macedom'a in 149 B.c. Tribune in 
139, he introduced the secret ballot in elections, against 
the influence of senatorial houses over their clients’ votes. 

Cicero, Leg. 3. 16. 33; Livy, Epit. Oxyrh. 193-4. A. H. McD. 

GABINIUS (2) Ain.us, tribune 67 b.c., legislated use- 
fully on provincials’ rights, and after transferring Bithynia 
and Lucullus’ legions to Glabrio, sponsored Ae Lex de 
piratis persequendis {see pompey), threatening to depose 
Trebellius, a fellow tribune who attempted veto. He 
served Pompey as legate in the jEast and in 58 as consul, 
when he incurred Cicero’s lasting hatred by scorning 


his appeals for help. Clodius had bribed him with the 
province of Syria, which he administered competently, 
reorganizing Judaea and setting Antipater in power. 
But in 55 he restored Ptolemy Aulctes, for a large bribe; 
in return for this, and for his alienation of the publicani 
(perhaps through his leniency to the provincials — Cic. 
Prov. Cons. 10), he had to face three prosecutions on his 
return in 54. Cicero called his acquittal for maiestas a 
‘lex impunitatis’, but next month was shamefacedly 
defending him for repetundae', this time, however, 
Gabinius was condemned and went into exile, a third 
charge, for ambitus, being dropped. Recalled by Caesar, 
he fought for him in Illyricum (winter 48-47), ^ 

besieged by barbarian tribes in Salonae, where he died. 
He was a typical popularis of the period, in character 
probably quite unlike the ‘calamistratus saltator’ per- 
sistently depicted by Cicero. 

SouncES (a) 67 D.C.: Cic. Att. 5. 21. 12: 6. 2. 7; QFr,^. ii- 3 : 
Plut. Pomp. 25 : Dio 36. 23 ; Asconius, 63 KS ; Cic. Leg. Man. 44. 
52. 

(6) Lateb Life: Cicero passim, and esp. Red. Sen., Fest., 

Cons., Rob. Post., and the letters of 54-53 ; [Caesar] BAlex. 42 - 3 1 
Strabo 796. 

GADES, the oldest extant urban settlement in Spain, 
on a promontory south of the Baetis {Guadalquivir) 
estuary. The traditional foundation by Tyrian colonists 
c. 1100 B.C., and its early relations with Samian and Pho- 
caean traders, are open to doubt. In the sixth century B.c. 
it appears as a Phoenician rival and eventual successor of 
the native town of Tartessus (q.v.). Gades served as the 
base of Hamilcar Barca’s conquest of Spain, but later 
fell to the Romans (206 b.c.). As_ an ally of Rome it w^ 
permitted to continue its Phoenician coinage. Gades was 
associated with Metellus, who campaigned against 
Sertorius, and with Caesar, who started his AtlanUc naval 
expedition from its harbour. Made an oppidum awtnt 
Romanorum by Caesar, Gades flourished for over three 
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hundred years. Its wealth, proved by the live hundred 
citizens of equestrian rank in the first century A.D., was 
derived from trade. Tin from the north, minerals from 
the upper Baetis, olive-oil, wine, wool, and fish were 
exported. Its most famous citizens were the Comelii 
Balbi and Columella. J. J. Van N. 

GAEA (PaTa) or GE (P7), the Earth, conceived as a 
vaguely personal goddess. It may be that in the earliest 
times she, like Tcllus (q.v.), was simply the power or 
mana resident in that pared of cartli whieh the particular 
group of worshippers tilled or otherwise used ; but as far 
back as our records go she is tlic Earth in general, or a 
goddess resident in and governing it. Her cult can be 
traced in a number of places, though in most of them 
she has been superseded by a more definitely personal 
power, chthonian or other. At Delphi she was the 
original holder of tlie oracular shrine (Aesch. Etim. 2), a 
statement which there is no reason to doubt, as it is 
supported by sundry other traditions and by the fact 
that Apollo is said to have killed Python, a serpent and 
therefore a creature of earth (he actually gave the oracles, 
Hyg. Ftth, 140. 1), before he could take over the holy 
place ; cf. apollo. Her well-supported identity or close 
connexion with Themis (q.v. ; Aesch. loc. cit. and Prom. 
209-10) is to be explained by that goddess’s original 
namre as simply ‘the fixed or firm one’ and not an 
abstraction (see Famell, op. cit. inf. 12 ff.). For more or 
less probable identifications of her with other figures, 
sec ibid. 19 flu One of her most characteristic functions 
is ns a witness to oaths (as 11 . 3. 278), because she must 
know what is done on her surface. 

In mythology she is the offspring of Chaos, or at least 
comes into being after it. Heaven (Oupavdr) is her child 
and husband, and tlieir offspring, besides such things as 
seas and mountains, arc the Titans, Cyclopes, and Hcca- 
toncheircs (qq.v.). After her separation from Uranus 
(cf. KTtoNOs) she bore the Erinyes and Giants (qq.v.), 
being fertilized by the blood from his mutilation; later 
she produced Tj-phon (q.v.), whose father was Tartarus 
G'lcsiod, T/tcog. 1x7 ff.; 820 ff.). This is a systematized 
account of tlic wedding of Sky and Earth; tlicrc are 
many legends ultimately to the same effect, e.g. the 
union of Zeus and Semcle (see dionysus) and many more 
diildrcn of Earth, ns Erichthonius (see ativesK), and 
Pj-thon in some accotints. 

Apart from actual cult of Earth as a goddess, antiquity 
had its share of beliefs concerning her, as, e.g., the source 
(probably) of tlic life of new-born children, hence the 
Roman custom of placing tlicm on the ground; the 
author of the potency ascribed to sundry herbs, and so 
forth. Sec, in general, A. Dictcrich and E. Fchrle, Mutter 
ErdP (1925); for herbs, A. Delatte, HerhariuP (1938). 

Farofll, Cultt iii, pp. t ff. (cult); Drcxlcr in Roschcr’s Lrxiken, 
«.v. (mytholoRju etc). H. J. R. 

GAETULICUS, see vcstvlvs (9). 

GAISERIC, see vand.vls. 

GAIUS(t),theEmperor,'Caligul.V(G.MUsJuuu.‘;CAi:sAn 
GrjisntNtcus ; a.D. 12-41), son of Gcrmanicus and Agrip- 
pina, bom at Antium on 31 Aug. a.d. x 2. In 14-16 he 
%\‘as on the Rliinc with his parents and, because of tlic 
militar>‘ boots whidi he wore, wtis nicknamed Caligula 
f'Daby Boots') by the soldiers. In iS-19 he was with ius 
parents in the East and, after Gcrmanicus’ death in 19, 
lived in Rome with his mother until her arrest in 29, 
then successively witli Livia and Antonia minor, until 
32, when he joined Tiberius on Capreae. After the 
death of I'.is brother Drusus in 33 he W5S_ tlic only 
surviving son of Genii-nnicus and, wih Tilicrius (q.v. 2) 
Gemellus— ClKudius’ claims not being considered 
eeriously — next in succession to the Prindpste- He sixts 
elected 'f-erni/ex in 31 end was guurifcr two years later, 


but received no other training in public life. Tiberius 
appointed Gains and Tiberius Gemellus joint heirs to 
liis _ property, having already indicated in language 
typically obscure that he expected Gaius to succeed to 
the Principatc. Strongly supported by Macro, prefect 
of the Praetorian Guard, Gaius was acclaimed emperor 
(t6 March 37), Tiberius’ will being declared invalid by 
the Senate, so that Gaius might inherit the whole of 
his property. In the early months of his rule Gaius 
honoured the memory of his mother, father, and brothers 
and spoke abusively of Tiberius. Antonia, a restraining 
influence, died on i May 37. In October Gaius was 
seriously ill, and it is possible that Pliilo (Leg. 14; 22) 
is right in thinking that his mind was unhinged ns a 
result (see, however, Balsdon, op. cit. inf., 2x2 ff.). 
On recovering he executed, some time before 24 May 38, 
both Macro and Tiberius Gemellus. In Jan. 39 Gaius 
quarrelled seriously W'ith the Senate, revised his attitude 
to Tiberius’ memory, and became more autocratic. The 
autumn and winter of 39-40 he spent in Gaul and on 
the Rhine ; at Moguntiacum he forestalled a conspiracy 
against his Ufc, whose leader, Cn. CameUus Lentu/us 
Gactulicus, was executed. It is possible that at this time 
two new legions were raised (XV and XXII Prirrugcniac) 
and that Gaius had intended to invade Germany or 
Britain. The intention, if serious, was abandoned, either 
because of military indiscipline or because of Gaius’ 
instability of character (Suetonius 24. 3)39; 43-9; Dio 
Cass. 59. 2X-3; 25. x-5; cf. Balsdon, op. cit. 58-95 
and jfRS xxiv. X3-18). After his return to Rome (in 
ovation, on 31 Aug. 40) Gaius was in constant danger 
of assassination, governed with much cruelty, and was 
murdered in the Palace on 24 Jan. 41. His (fourth) wife, 
Milonia Cacsonia, and daughter (his only child) were 
also murdered. 

The government of Gaius was more autocratic than 
that of earlier emperors. He was consul four times, in 
37 (suffcct), 39, 40 (sole consul), 41 ; on the first occasion 
for tivo months, on the List two for a few day's only. 
In many respects he appears to have deserted the 
Augustan form of principatc in favour of monarcliy of 
the Hellenistic type; this, at least, is tlic easiest explana- 
tion of his treatment of his sisters, especially Drusilla, 
with whom he was suspected of committing incest and 
whom he consecrated after her death. For himself he 
accepted extravagant honours, which _ came close to 
deification, and, tliough in face of opposition he desisted 
from his intention to set up a statue of himself in the 
temple at Jerusalem, he was responsible for serious 
unrest among the Jews both in Alexandria and in Judaea. 

Ancient Souaers. Boots 7 and 8 of the Anralt, In which Tacitua 
described the principale of Gaius, bcinj; lost, we depend on 
Suetonius, Gains Caligula, Dio Cassius, bk. 59, and Josephus Ajf 
18. 6. 8. 205-19. 2. 5. Ill (with n detailed account of the murder 
of Gaius and an estimate of lus ch-sracter and principatc, probably 
derived from Cluvius Rufus: ace M. P. Charlesworth, Canh. Hitt. 
Journ. iv (1933). 103-19). For detailed knowledse of Gaius* 
relations with the Jews of Alexandria we leave contemporary 
evidence in Philo, Canlta Ftacnim (edited by H. IJoi, 1939), and 
L^aSio Oit Cotnrt (Philo was himself a member of the embassy to 
Gaius which he describes). See also, on the aourcts, A. Momi- 
gUano, limJ. Lire. lerie sesta, viii (1932), 293-316. 

Moernur LtmcsTtui: : J. P. V. D. fasltdon, 'ffie Enperar Gaius 
{Caligula) (1934), with full bibliography; M. P, Charlesworth, 
CAU X. 653-66. J. P. B- 

GAIUS (2) (2nd c, A.D.), one of the most renowned 
Roman jurists, though little is Imown of his personaliry. 
His gentile name and cognomen arc unknown, likc'.visc 
his origin (perhaps a Greek province) and studita. Bom 
under H.ndrian, he lived at Rome as a teacher and svritcr 
(about 100 books) without h.sving the I'l/r respoKJendi or 
any official charge. A determined followerof tlic Sibinian 
School (see saiu.n'U.s 2), he sometimes rejects their point 
of view* end takes into consideration cptniont of the 
opposite school. In his own times he was not mtich 
appreciafed; it is a c’uiking fact that he was never cited 
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by the later jurists, not even by Paulus and Ulpian who 
must have known and used his works. On the other 
hand, Justinian’s compilers excerpted him freely, for his 
authority had been officially established by the Law of 
Citation (a.d. 426). Justinian seems to have had a special 
predilection for Gaius, for he frequently calls him 
‘Gaius noster’, and by his order Gaius’ standard work, 
the Institutes, was used as the basis for the composition 
of the imperial Institutiones, 

Works : Ad edictum provinctale, a long commentary in 
thirty-two books, which has led some scholars to believe 
that he was a provincial jurist; Ad edictum praetoris 
urbani ; Ad legem XII tabularum ; De verborum obligationi- 
bus ; Res cottidianaesive Aitrea ; Liber singidaris regulantm ; 
and several monographs. His principal work, which 
procured him great renown, was his histitutionum com- 
mentarii quattuor, written about 161. Until tliey were 
discovered (1816) on a codex rescriptus at Verona (pro- 
bably of the 5th c.), the Institutes were known only by a 
score of fragments in the Digest and the Lex Romana 
Visigotlionim. The Veronese manuscript containing the 
fourth book of die I/rstiiuies (till then unknown) furnished 
quite new details on the Roman formulary procedure. 
The genuineness of the Veronese text has been severely 
attacked in recent years, but without sufficient reasons. 
The manuscript may be corrupt and completed here and 
there by additional notes (glosses) by later users of the 
tvork, but unquestionably the criticism applied to the 
text of Gaius by some modern authors, by which a gloss is 
discovered in nearly ever>' paragraph, is carried much too 
far. The new fragments of the Institutes found in Egypt 
in 1933 on a few parchment sheets, and belonging appar- 
ently to the fourth century, confirm this opinion. It 
should not be forgotten that the text-book of Gaius, 
being destined for beginners, had not to be so perfect 
in its composition as his modem critics demand; on the 
other side Gaius’ qualities as a writer suffice to explain 
the deficiencies and defects of the work. Being more of a 
compiler than an original author, now and then rather 
superficial and generally not of an independent mind, he 
was a faithful copyist and reporter of other jurists’ 
opinions ; but his language is clear and smooth (in spite 
of not infrequent grecisms), his formulations arc elegant 
and clear, his exposition plain and perspicuous, and the 
few mistakes in historical discussions cannot diminish 
the high educational value of the work, which will 
always remain unique as a source of our knowledge of 
classical Roman law. 

B. KCbler, PW, s.v. ‘Gaius’; H. Fitting Alter und Folse der 
Schriften rom. Juristen’’ (igo8), 49 ff.; F. Kniep, Der Rechtsgclehrte 
Gaius (1910); Arangio-Ruiz, Sloria del diritto rom. (1937), 271 ff., 
28s ff. _ 

Editions of the Institutes'. G. Studemund and P. Kruger (1923); 
B. Kublcr_7th cd. in Huschke‘s lurispr. anteiust. (1935); G. Baviera 
in the Italian ed. of Fontes iuris rom. anteiust. (ist ed. 1909, 2nd ed. 
1940). 

The new Gaius (MS. now in Florence); First edition, V. Arangio- 
Ruiz, Papiri della Soc. Jtal. xi (1933), no. ji8z; cf. Bull. 1 st. Dir. 
Rom. xlii (1935), 57t ff-l E- Levy, Sav. Zeitschr. liv (1937), 238 ff.; 
Fr. de Zulucta, JRS xxiv (1934), 168 ff., xxv (1935), 19 ff., with 
copious citations of the newest literature; W. W. Buckland, ‘Reflec- 
tions suggested by the new fragments of Gains’, Juridical Reviem 
1936. with admirable observations on the authenticity of the 
Veronese Gaius. A. B. 

GALATEA (ToAdreta, perhaps ‘milk-white’), name of a 
sea-nymph, first in Homer (II. 18. 45); her legend was 
apparently first told by Philoxenus (see Bergk, PLG* 
iii. 609 ff.). Polyphemus (see Cyclops) loved her, and 
wooed her uncouthly ; tlie story is a favourite especially 
with pastoral writers (Theocr. ii ; cf. 6 . 6 ff. ; Bion, fr. 12 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff; ’ETTLrdtjsios Blusvos, s8ff. ; 
Verg. Eel. 9. 39 ff.; cf. 2. 19 ff.; 7. 37 ff.; but particularly 
Ov. Met. 13. 738 ff.). In this, the earliest surviving 
passage which adds an>thing important to tlie story, 
Galatea loved a youth, Acis, son of Faunus (Pan ?) and a 
river-nymph. Together they listened in hiding to Poly- 


phemus’ love-song, but when he had finished he rose to 
go and caught sight of them. Galatea dived into the sea, 
but Polyphemus pursued Acis and hurled a huge rock 
at him. As it fell on him and crushed him, Galatea 
turned him into a river, which bore his name ever after. 
The whole may well be a local Sicilian tale. The 
resemblance between Galatea’s name and J’oAd'njy, a 
Gaul, seems to underlie a less-known version in wliich 
she finally accepted PoliqDhemus’ attentions and had by 
him a son. Galas or Galates, ancestor of the Gauls (see 
App. III. z ) — ^mere pseudo-historical or pseudo-mythical 
aetiology. H. J. R. 

GALATIA is used, when applied to territory in the 
East, in two senses, (i) As the name of a territory in 
central Asia Minor, comprising parts of what was 
formerly Phrygia and Cappadocia, occupied and settled 
by a Celtic people which crossed the Hellespont in 278 
B.C., and after much raiding and plundering were finally 
penned in an area stretching from the Sangarius to east 
of the Halys by Attains I of Pergamum in 230. Here they 
continued to harass their neighbours; after the battle of 
Magnesia Rome sent Manlius Vulso to subdue them, 
and afterwards used them as a check on Pergamum. 
In the Mithridatic Wars they remained faithful to Rome. 
Their territory was organized on the Celtic tribal basis, the 
three tribes Tolistobogii, Tectosages, and Trocmi occu- 
pying separate areas around their respective capitals Pes- 
sinus, Ancyra, and Tavium, and each tribe being divided 
into four parts imder tetrarchs. The council of the 
three tribes met at a place called Drynemetum, and tried 
cases of murder. The Galatians maintained their Celtic 
character throughout the Imperial period, and when 
visited by St. Jerome were still speaking a Celtic language. 

(2) As the name of a Roman province, formed in 25 b.c., 
incorporating the kingdom of Amyntas, which cornprised 
besides Galatia proper parts of Phrygia, Lycaonia, and 
Pisidia, and possibly Pamphylia. Other territories in 
Paphlagonia and Pontus were afterwards added to the 
province, which was normally governed by a praetorian 
legatus until about a.d. 72, when Cappadocia and Armenia 
Minor were tmited with Galatia, and the combined 
province was put under a legatus with consular rank. 
Galatia was reduced in size, and again put under a 
praetorian legatus, by Trajan, and still further diminished 
about A.D. 137. Under Diocletian the province shrank 
to the size of Galatia proper, with a strip of Lycaonia. 
The two principal cities of the province Galatia were 
Ancyra (the metropolis) and Pisidian Antioch. 

It is disputed whether the ‘Galatia’ of St. Paul’s Epistie 
to the Galatians refers to Galatia proper (the ‘North- 
Galatian theory’) or to the province Galatia, in whose 
Lycaonian and Phrygian regions St. Paul founded the 
churches mentioned in Acts (the ‘ South-Galatian theory ). 

Jones, Eastern Cities, ch. 4; F. Stahelin, Geschiehte der klnn^'a- 
tUchen Galated (1907). W. M. L. 

GALBA (i), the Emperor (Servius Sulpicius Galb.v, _c. 

3 B.c.-A.D. 69), son of C. Sulpicius Galba and Mummia 
Achaica, was adopted by Livia Ocellina, second wife or 
his father. He was highly esteemed by Augustus and 
Tiberius, and was a favourite of Livia, as afterwards or 
Gaius and Claudius. Governor of Aquitania, consul 
(a.d. 33), legate of Upper Germany, proconsul of Afnca 
(45), and from 60 governor of Hispania Tarraponensis, 
he had an exceptionally brilliant record to his credit, 
when in 68 Vindex invited him to replace Nero. He 
made his troops proclaim him only a legate of the j 
and of the Roman people. He had one legion and cMolle 
another of provincials (afterwards VII Gemina). tnc 
dangers inherent in the fall of Vindex were removed ny 
Nero’s death. Nymphidius (q.v.) Sabinus '"iffi tiic 
praetorians declared for Galba, who took the title 0 
Caesar and went to Rome with Otho, governor 
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Lusitnnia. Subsequent threats from Nymphidius Sabinus 
and Clodius (q.v. 2) Macer were removed. Galba had 
the mind of an honest, but suspicious, administrator: 
‘omnium consensu capax imperii nisi imperasset’. His 
avarice was notorious. He did not pay the donative 
promised to the soldiers. A commission was appointed 
to recover Nero’s presents. He was unwise in sending 
his Spanish troops to Pannonia. Early in Jan. 69 the troops 
of the Rhine declared ag.ainst him. He adopted a certain 
L. Calpumius Piso Frugi Licinianus as his successor, and 
offended Otho, who had hoped for tliat position. Otho 
organized a conspiracy among the praetorians, and Galba 
was killed on 15 Jan. 69. 

SouaCES: Tncitus, Uistoriae-, Suetonius, Galba (cd. G. W. 
Mooney, 1930); Plutarch, Galba (cd. E. G. Hardy, 1890); Dio 
Cassius, bks. 63-4; Josephus. I)J 4. Tacitus, Suetonius, Plutarch 
mainly follosv the same author (the usual identification svith the 
Elder Pliny is very doubtful). 

MonrnK LtTrnATunn: I'luss, PIT iv a. 772; B. \V. Henderson, 
Civil War and Rebellion in the Roman Umpire (190S); G, H. Steven- 
aon, CAII x. 808; P. Zancan, La crin del principato nelV anno 69 d. 
C. (1939). A. M. 

GALBA (s) MAXIMUS, Punuus Sulpicius, was 
elected consul for 21 1 n.c. without having held any 
curulc magistracy. He defended Rome against Hannibal’s 
surprise attack. As proconsul (210-206) in Greece he 
conducted the First Macedonian War against Philip of 
Maccdon, leading the first Roman fleet into the Aegean, 
where he captured Acgina (210); he achieved little else, 
and the main burden of war was gradually transferred to 
Rome’s Greek allies. As consul II (200) he conducted the 
Second Macedonian War. Landing at Apollonia he 
planned to invade Macedonia from tlie west. He 
worsted Philip at Ottolobus and forced the pass of 
llanitza, but retired to Illyria for the winter (199); this 
campaign, though marked by no great military success, 
led the Actolians to support Rome. Galba served as 
legate to Flamininus (197), as one of the ten senatorial 
commissions appointed to help Fl.amininus settle Greece 
(196), and later asambassadorto Antiochus(i93). H.H.S. 

GALBA (3), Sanvius Sulpicius, militaty- tribune in 
168 B.C., opposing Acmilius Paullus’ triumph in 167, 
was praetor in 151 in Further Spain, where in subduing 
the Lusitanians he treacherously massacred a number 
who had sued forpcace(i5i-i5o). A prosecution against 
him in 149, supported by Cato, failed. He was consul in 
144. His oratory set new rhctoric.al standards in emo- 
tional effect. 

I.hy 45. 35 IT.; Per. 48-9; Appian, Ilitp. 5S-60; Cicero, IJrut, 2s. 
86. Uf Sanciia, Star. Rom, iv. i. 4S0; 11 . Malcovati, Or. Ram. Fra;;. 
1. 76, loH, 203, 229. A. H. McD. 

GALBA (4), Gmus Sui.picius (son of (3) above), an 
orator whose peroration himself on 

trial for mismanagement ti ■ )■ ■ v War was a 

choice specimen to be committed to memory in Cicero’s 
boyhood (/Jml. 127). 

GALBA (5), Sntvius Sulpicius (grandson (?) of (3) 
nbo\x), was legate of Caes.ar in Gnul. lie conducted a not 
entirely successful campaign (Cacs. DGall. 3. 1) to 
ojjcn up the triad Ic-adingfrom the Valais into Italy (57t».c.). 
C.uidid.ife for the consulship of 49, he was not elected. 
Conspirator in 44 against C.ncr.ar, in 43 he fought in the 
b.'sttic of Fnrtim Gallorum, which he described to Cicero 
(/•‘ore. 10. 30). 

I’. /’it' iv a. A. M. 

GAI-BA (6). G.MUS SuLricu*8, grandf.ithcr of the Em- 
peror Gali'a, wrote an historical work cited by Jub.a, 
ilRe-Ul. ti. 41. 

GALEN of IVrgarmim (.i.P. 120-? lool in a spcctnaihr 
career rs'W from ghtdi-stcir-physician in Asia Minor to 
court-phw-idan in the Rome of Maretts Aurelius. Well 
cvluciitrd’in his natis-c t(r.*.-n, !;r tratxllcd hater, studied in 


Greece and Alexandria, started practising in Pergamum 
in 157, and went to Rome in 162. He had become vety- 
famous when he left there in 166, only to return again 
from Pergamum in 169. He then stayed in Rome until 
his death. Writing all his life, he began with pliilo- 
sophical treatises and ended with medical book.s. 

As philosopher and as phj-sician Galen av.as .in eclectic 
dogmatist. Plato and Hippocrates were his gods; Aris- 
totle he held in sincere respect. But in spite of his belief 
in authorities he was anxious to form his own judgements, 
and his personality, tltercforc, takes the foreground in 
all his actions and writings. His knowledge was equally 
great in theory and practice ; he excelled in diagnosis and 
prognosis and was a remarkably good teacher. His 
system is the ambitious effort to comprise the whole of 
medicine, the usual specialization of that time being 
rejected. Yet Galen realized that the physician has to 
deal with individuals, and that medicine can never be 
expressed adequately in general sLitcmcnts. 

Galen was particularly productive as anatomist and 
physiologist. Performing dissections carefully in .ill 
their details, he collected and corrected the results of 
earlier generations and added many new facts. His 
physiological research based on experiment was masterly, 
particularly in the field of neurology; he proved that the 
arteries as well as the veins carry blood. His pathology was 
founded on the doctrine of the four humours; here he 
was most strongly influenced by speculative ideas. His 
pharmacological and dietetic doctrines were the codifi- 
cation of what had been accomplished in these fields. 

Galen’s monotheistic views, his ardent belief in teleo- 
logy, his religious attitude — even anatomy to him was 
praise and veneration of God — foreshadow the coming 
Middle Ages. Yet his dominant influence on Intcrgcncra- 
tions, comparable only to that of Aristotle, is really due 
to his having made accessible through his work, as ho 
had claimed, all parts of medicine, just as 'Prajan had 
made accessible through his roads all parts of Italy. Sec 
ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, paraS. 12-21 ; MEDICINE, § 2. 

BiDLiociupin* 

Texts. Opera omnia, C. G, KOhn, i-xx (1821-33), the only 
complete edition, unrcli.iblc text. Published byTeubner: Seripla mi- 
nora i-iii (1884-93); Imtilutio lorica (1S96); De vietu attrnuante 
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for De irptimanii, cf. R. Walzcr, Riv. depli Stud! Orient, (1935); 
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Translation from Arabic into German cf. Rehm-Vopel, loc. cit.; 
beside* M. Meyerhof-E. Schacht, ‘Ober die medizinischen Namcn’. 
Bert. Abb. (1931); cf. also Galen on Medical Experienee, cd. and tr. 
R, Walrcr (1944). 

WnMisiXTioss. With teit,_ On Katurnl Faniltiet (A. J. Brock, 
Loeb). Ch. Darcmlierp, Oiuvrei anatomiijuci, phyiiohziipuet et 
m/dicalei i-ii (1834-^)). 

WoitKS. List of svritinRs, Christ-Schmid, ii* (1925), s.v. 'Galen'; 
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GALERIUS(i), the Emperor (Gaius Galerius Valerius 
Maximianus), was chosen as Caesar of the East by 
Diocletian in a.d. 293 and put away his wife to marry 
Diocletian’s daughter, Valeria. Placed in charge of 
Illyricum and the north of Asia Minor Galerius spent a 
long and hard apprenticeship, beating back the bar- 
barians and reclaiming land on the Danube. After 
settling the Carpi in Pannonia, he was called East to a 
greater task, the defence against Narses of Persia. 
Defeated at first near Carrhae, Galerius was treated with 
studied scorn by Diocletian, but given opportunity to 
repair his error. With strong reinforcements from the 
Balkans, he invaded Armenia, and gained a complete 
victory over Narses, capturing his concubines. A peace 
entirely favourable to Rome followed (298). Narses had 
lost the will to fight, and Diocletian discountenanced the 
large annexations that Galerius was disposed to make. 

Galerius now began to insist on fuller recognition of 
his great labours and services. It was he above all others 
who drove Diocletian to persecute the Christians (303) 
and, during the illness of Diocletian in 304, intensified 
the persecution. Succeeding as Augustus of the East in 
305, Galerius was nominally second to Constantins, 
actually superior, as both Caesars, Severus and Maxi- 
minus Daia were his men. When Constantius died (306) 
Galerius reluctantly accepted Constantine as Caesar of 
the West, but declined to recognize Maxentius and sent 
Severus, now Augustus of the West, against him. After 
the defeat and capture of Severus, he himself invaded 
Italy, but was forced to beat an ignominious retreat. 
Summoning Diocletian from his retirement, he made a 
new settlement of the Empire at Camuntum (308), 
appointing Licinius Augustus and declaring Maxentius 
a public enemy. But Constantine and Daia refused the 
offered rank of ‘filii Augustorum’ and assumed the full 
imperial title. Falling ill in 309 Galerius relented so far 
as to issue an edict of partial toleration to the Christian 
Church. He died the year following, leaving the Church 
on the edge of triumph and the system of Diocletian 
on the bri^ of dissolution. 

H. Mattingly, CAH xii, ch. 9. 329 ff.; Parker, Roman World, 
229 ff., 272, 292 f., 308. H. M. 

GALERIUS (2) TRACHALUS {cos. a.d. 68), a recent 
orator mentioned by Quintilian. His lofty and lucid 
style were enhanced by a voice and delivery ‘that would 
have done credit to the stage’ {Inst, 10. i. 119; 12. 5 

and 10. 11). The Emperor Otho employed him to com- 
pose speeches (Tac. Hist. 1. 90). J. W. D. 

GALERUS, see APEX. 

GALIN TH IAS {FaXivOids, Anton. Liber. 29), or 
GALANTHIS {FaXavOls, Ov. Met. 9. 307), in m:^ho- 
logy, a friend or servant of Alcmene (q.v.). When the 
latter was bearing Heracles, Eileithyia (and the Moirai) 
sat with hands clasped (and knees together), magically 
preventing delivery. Galinthias, perceiving ^'s, ran out 
crying that Alcmene had borne a son; the goddess(es) 
leaped up in surprise and the charm was broken. In 
anger, they turned Galinthias into a lizard (Ovid) or 
weasel (Ant. Lib.). H. J. R. 

GALLI, see EUNUCHS, religious. 

GALLIA, see GAUL. 

GALLIC WARS is the name usually given to the 
campaigns by which Caesar completed ^e Roman con- 
quest of Gaul (58-5 1 B.C.). It is uncertain whether this con- 
quest had been premeditated by Caesar; but appeals for 
his intervention on behalf of one Gallic tribe against 
another, or against German intruders, involved him in 
campaigns beyond the existing Roman province in 
south Gaul, and drew him as far as the Rhine {see 


AEDUI, ARIOVISTUS, HELVETii). At the end of 58 Caesar 
took up winter-quarters in north-east Gaul, an act fore- 
shadowing a permanent Roman occupation of all Gaul. 
In 57 accordingly he had to meet preventive attacks 
by the ribes of northern Gaul {see belgae, nervii); 
by his victories over these he brought northern France 
and Belgium under Roman control. In 56 Caesar had 
evidently resolved on the complete subjugation of Gaul, 
for in this year he forced the submission of the peoples 
on the Atlantic seaboard {see veneti 2). It is uncertain 
whether the tribes of central Gaul at this time came to 
terms with him ; but these were now ringed off within 
the Roman area of occupation, and Caesar at this stage 
considered the pacification of Gaul as complete. 

In this belief Caesar spent the campaigning seasons 
of 55 and 54 in Germany and Britain. But sporadic 
revolts in northern Gaul kept him occupied throughout 
the winter of 54-53 and the following summer, and in 
52 he was confronted by a formidable coalition of tribes 
in central Gaul under the leadership of Vercingetorix 
(q.v.). The duel between CaesarandVercingetorixwasthe 
most critical event in the Roman conquest of Gaul. After 
repeated marches and counter-marches across central 
Gaul the issue still remained undecided, when Vercinge- 
torix allowed Caesar to invest him in the fortress of 
Alesia (q.v.). The reduction of Alesia by famine and the 
capture of Vercingetorix finally broke Gallic resistance, 
and the local rebellions which flared up here and there 
in 51 strained Caesar’s patience more than his resources. 

The conquest of Gaul was accomplished by Caesar at 
a surprisingly low cost of men. The Gauls lost heavily 
in men and in treasure; but the estimate of Plutarch 
{Caesar, ch. 15), that their casualties amounted to one 
million killed and two millions captured, need not be 
taken literally. For the results of the conquest see gaul. 

Caesar, De Bello Galileo eommentarii 1-7; Hirtius, Be Bello 
Galileo commentarlus octavos •, Plutarch, Caesar, chs. 15-27. 

T. Rice Holmes, Caesar's Conquest of GauP (1911): C. Jullian, 
Hlstolre de la Gaule, ii‘ (1921); ill* (1920); G. Veith, Geschlchte der 
FeldsSge C, Julius Caesars (1906); C. Hignett, CAH ix, ch. is, and 
bibliography. M- u. 

GALLICUS, see RUTILIUS. 

GALLIENUS, Publius Licinius Egnatius, son of 
Valerian, appointed Augustus by the Senate in a.d. 253. 
While his father lived, he commanded in the West and 
fought a series of successful campaigns against German 
tribes on the Rhine. In 258 he checked an invasion of 
Italy by the Alamanni at Milan. After the capture of 
Valerian (late 258?), the full burden fell on the son. 
Leaving the East to Macrianus, Ballista, and Odenathu^ 
Gallienus successfully crushed two rebels, Ingenuus and 
Regalianus, in Illyricum (258-9). The revolt of Postumus 
(early 259?) detached Gaul and the West, and Saloninus, 
younger son of Gallienus, who had succeeded his 
brother Valerian II as Caesar in 257, was put to death. 
In 260 the Eastern armies revolted. But the two Macriam 
were destroyed, as they marched West, by Aureolus in 
Thrace, and Odenathus then defeated Quiems and 
Ballista in Emesa (261). The rising of Aemilian was 
crushed in Egypt, a military revolt in Byzantium ws 
suppressed, and Gallienus celebrated his ‘deccnnalia 
with great pomp. An attempt to recover Gaul failed: 
Gallienus won a victory, but Aureolus did not press the 
pursuit. In the East, Odenathus of Palmyra made a 
successful attack on Persia, taking Ctesiphon, and was 
recognized by Gallienus as his vicegerent, but fell victim 
to a domestic plot in 267. Zenobia defeated the general, 
Heraclianus, whom Gallienus sent against her. 

The great barbarian invasions, by land and sea, or 
Asia and Illyricum recommenced, after some years 
inter%'al, in 267. Gallienus gained a brilliant victoty 
over the Goths at Naissus, but was recalled to Italy ny 
the revolt of Aureolus, backed by Postumus. Galhcnus 
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defeated Aureolus and besieged him in Milan, but was 
murdered by his own staff, who chose Claudius to 
succeed him. A massacre of the friends of Gallicnus in 
Rome followed. 

The reign of Gallicnus is notable for several reasons. 
By excluding senators from military commands, he broke 
the power of the ordo and earned its relentless hate. He 
developed a field army and an independent cavalry corps, 
based on Milan. He reversed his fatlier’s polic>’ of 
persecution and granted recognition and peace to the 
Christian Church. 

Later tradition has blackened his character and made 
of him the typical tyrant, cruel, lascivious, and in- 
efficient. In point of fact, he brought the Empire, with- 
out complete disaster, through a grim succession of 
crises, and showed a sound understanding of the essential 
requirements of his age. 

A. Alfoldi, CAII xii, ch. 6; Parker, Roman TTorW, 167 {!. 11 . M. 

GALLIC : Lucius Junius Novatus, brother of the 
philosopher Seneca, was adopted by the senator L. 
Junius Gallio, by which name he was then known. As 
proconsul of Achnea c. A.D. 52 (SIG ii’. 801) he refused 
to consider the case put by the Jews against St. Paul 
(Acta xviii. 12). He was consul at some unknown date. 
Seneca dedicated some works to him. After his brother’s 
ruin he was compelled to commit suicide. 

O. Rosibnch, PW i. 2236; F. Jackson and K. Lake, Beginningi 
of Chrisiwnity v (1933). 462; E. Groag, /torn. Rcidisbearnttn von 
Achaia (1939), 3 * A. M. 

GALLUS (i), Gaius Lucnimus, praetor commanding 
the Roman fleet against Perseus in 171 n.c., destroyed 
Hnliartus and captured Thisbe. He oppressed the Greek 
allies, c.g. Chalcis, and requisitioned com, c.g. from 
Athens. Returning to adorn Antium with spoil, he was 
convicted and fined. 

Livj' 42. 48 and 03; 43. 4 and 6-8. A. 11 . Mc 0 . 

GALLUS (a), Gaius Sulpicius, the Roman astronomer, 
as military tribune under Acmilius Paullus, predicted 
the eclipse of the moon on 21 June 168 B.C., before Pydna. 
Consul in 166, in Liguria, he was envoy to Pergamum 
in 164. He wrote, or adapted, an astronomical work 
from Greek sources (Pliny, HN 2. 53 and 83). 

Dc Sanctis, Star. Rom. iv. i. 369. A. 11 . McD. 

GALLUS (3), Gaius Cornelius (c. C9-26 n.c.), poet and 
politician, friend of Augustus, w.is bom at Forum lulii, 
possibly of a native Gallic family. He is said to have 
saved the farm of his friend Virgil. Servius’ allegation 
that a first draft of Georgia 4 contained a culog>’ of him is 
doubtful; but tlic tenth Eclogue is dedicated to him. 
In the war against Antony and Cleopatra, as general of 
Octas-ian, he guarded Africa, occupied Paractonium, and 
contributed most to the victory. He was in consequence 
the first governor of Eg>-pt, where he crushed two 
rebellions. He advanced beyond the First Cataract, 
received envoys of the Ethiopian king, and appointed a 
vass.al-princc in the buffer-state of Triakontasdioinos. 
But his administration was bad, and his vanity is attested 
by an inscription at Philoe (ILS 8995). Some other 
■obscure reason contributed to his recall. He was con- 
demned to banishment and committed suicide (26 n.c,). 

Of Gnllus’ poctrv’ only p.art of a line survives (Morel, 
FPL po), unless we accept, as several scholars have 
done, the theory of F. Skutsch (Atis I VrgiYr Frilhscit, 
tryot, and Guffur urJ Vergil, 190C1) that he wrote the 
C'i.rii (tCf' AJTrsnrx vritGii-iANA). But whether that i* his 
work or not, Gallus wv.s outstanding among the ticcfcnVi 
(q.v.) of his age for his development of the love ctesy. 
lie wrote after the Afex.andrian m.nnner of Euphorion 
and according to Servius translated into Latin some of 
ids epyllis. Imhu^ wiilt the traditions of pastoral elegy 
and influenced by the love-stortea of Pinhenius, he 


transferred the theme of wounded love from mytho- 
logical or bucolic settings to tlic real and pcrson.al 
sufferings of a deserted lover (cf. Verg. Eel. id). In his 
four lost books of love elegies ‘Lycoris’ (i.e. tlic coquette 
mime-actress ‘Cytlieris’, a stage-name for Volumnia) 
w'as the heroine (Ovid Avt. i. 15. 29-30; TV. 2. 445; 
Serv. ad Verg. Ect. 10 ad init.). Echoes of his poems 
arc woven by Virgil into the tenth Eclogue, where it is 
felt poetically appropriate to introduce him as an Arca- 
dian shepherd. In Ed. 6 . 64-73 the obeisance of the 
Muses and die presentation to him of the reed pipes arc 
designed to mark his eminence in pastoral poetry. See 
ELEGIAC POETRY and EPVLLION. 

PJR'‘, C 1369: E. Norden, Sits, prensnich. AhaJ. 1934, 627; 
R. Syme, CQ 193S, 39; A. Rostagni, La Utteratura di Roma repub- 
blicana ed augmtea (1930), 306; 348-51; Schanz-Hosius, f§ 270-2; 
J. Hubaui, Let Thimes hucoUquts dans la poisie latine (1930), 87 IT. 

A. M. and J. \V. D. 

GALLUS (4), Marcus Aelius, Prefect of Egypt after 
Gallus (3) above and before C, Petronius. Influenced by 
prevalent and exaggerated reports of the wealth of Arabia 
Felix, Augustus instructed him to invade that land. The 
expedition, which lasted two years (25 and 24 n.c.), was 
a complete failure ; the blame was conveniently laid upon 
the treachery of the Nabatean Syllacus. Aelius Gallus 
wrote upon medical topics and w.is a personal friend of 
Strabo the geographer. It is highly probable that he 
adopted the son of the distinguished Roman knight L. 
Scius Strabo {see Sejanus). r. s. 

GALLUS (5), Gaius Asinius, son of C, Asinius Pollio, 
was consul in 8 n.c. and proconsul of Asia two years later, 
Augustus judged liim ambitious enough to aim at the 
principatc (Tac. Ann. i. 13). Tiberius disliked him, 
perhaps because of his marriage witli Vipsania (see 
AGRIPPINA i) — a marriage which produced at least five 
sons — after Tiberius had been forced, against his will, 
to divorce Vipsania in 12 n.c. His behaviour in the 
Senate was designed to provoke the anger of Tiberius 
wiien emperor, and Gallus was arrested in a.d. 30, 
perhaps as an associate of Sejanus (so Dio Cass. 38. 3, 
but cf. Tac. Ann. 4. 71), and died of starvation after three 
years’ imprisonment. 

For coin-portrait see M. Grant, From Impcrium to Auctorllar 

(1946)1 387- j.i’.n. 

GALLUS (6), Aulus Dimus (cos. stiff, anno incerto), 0. 
prominent Claudian senator. When legate of Mocsia 
c. A.D. 46 he conducted an expedition to the Cimmerian 
Chersonesus and established Cotj’S as king of Bosporus, 
for which service he received tlic omamenta triumphalia. 
He was also airator aquantm and proconsul of Asia or 
Africa. Legate of Britain from 52 to 58, Didius made no 
noteworthy advance, though interfering with the Brigan- 
ti.nns, and was able to maintain the conquests of his 
predecessors. The fragmentarj’ inscription ILS 971 
U'listonium) may be referred to him. IL S. 

GALLUS (7), Appius Annius, constd suffeelus betsveen 
A.D. 62 and 69, was disp.itchcd as general by Otho 
against Vitcllius in 69. In 70 he was legate of Germania 
Superior against Civilis. 

Klebs, FlFi. 2268; PIR', A 653- 

GALLUS, see also PADius, trijconianus. 

GAMES. One of the c.sriicst games pksyed in Greece, 
if we may believe Athcn.aeus, was marbles. According 
to his storj" the suitors of Penelope shot their allc>n in 
turn agairist another marble, which re,orcscntcd_ the 
queen; the first one to hit had another turn, and if he 
were successful again he w’as considered to i>e the pre- 
surtiptive bridegrrmm. A favourite ga.me at Athens was 
draughts (ntaffc-'). Iwrd was divided into t.hirty- 
stx squares, and on them tlie oval pieces svere moved; 
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the centre line was called tepa ypap.p.rj, perhaps because 
when you crossed it you were on the enemy’s ground. 
A tablet somewhat resembling a backgammon board has 
been found in the Palace of Cnossos. More popular still 
was the ‘Wine-throw’ (KorrajSos), especially at the end of 
dinner. The players, reclining on their left elbow, had 
to throw with their right hand the last drops of wine from 
their cups into a basin set in the middle, so that none 
was spilt. This was the simplest form ; alternatively the 
basin was filled with water on which saucers floated, 
and the game was to sink the saucers with the wine ; in a 
third variety the wine had to fall into a scale suspended 
over a small figure — Manes — so that the two came into 
contact. 

At Rome the two favourite games were ‘Twelve Lines’ 
(duodecim scripta) and ‘Robbers’ (Indus latrunculorum). 
The first resembled our backgammon or race-game. The 
other, also played on a board, had pieces of different 
value, calculi, latrones, mandrae, and the object was either 
to take or check — ad incitas redigere — ^your opponent’s 
pieces. There were also two games, common to Greeks 
and Romans, whose names explain themselves, ‘Odd and 
Even’, and ‘How many fingers do I hold up ?’ See also 
ASTRAGALUS, ATHLETICS, BALL-GAMES, DICING, LUDI. 

Athenaeus, 13. 2-7: Panegyricus in Pisonem, 180-200. 

F. A. W. 

GAMES, PUBLIC, (i) in Greece, see festivals and the 
names of the particular games, Olympic, pythian, etc. ; 
(2) at Rome, see ludi, secular games. 

GAMES, SECULAR, see secular games. 

GANYMEDES (jTaw/n^Sijj: probably not Greek, but 
suggesting to a Greek ear yavos or a cognate, cf. Etym. 
Magn. s.v. ; older Latin Catamitus). Son of "rros ( 11 . 5. 
26s; 20. 232; later authorities, from the Little Iliad 
on, make him son of one of the other Trojan princes), 
carried off by the gods to be Zeus’ cup-bearer, his father 
being given in exchange a marvellous breed of horses 
(II. loc. cit.) or a golden vine (Little Iliad ap. schol. 
Eur. Or. 1392, Tro. 821). The older authorities say 
nothing definite of the manner of his carrying off, 
though the reason given is his beauty, and Zeus, who 
gives the horses or the vine, is clearly the prime mover. 
In the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite it is a storm-wind, 
deAAa, which takes him (208), but at some unknown date, 
probably not early, it was said that he was snatched up 
by an eagle (Verg. Aen. 5. 255), or Zeus himself in that 
shape (Ov. Met. 10. 155 ff.). The eagle, in the former 
version, was turned into the constellation Aquila, Gany- 
medes himself becoming Aquarius (Homil. Clement. $. 
17; [Eratosth.] 26; 30). The earlier versions also imply 
simply that the gods wanted a handsome cup-bearer; the 
later ones (from Theognis 1345) make him Zeus’ minion. 
His childishly pretty figure is a favourite in Hellenistic 
and later literature and art. See for examples Drexler 
in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v. H. J. B. 

GARDENS. Minoan and Helladic pottery, wall- 
paintings, and artistic objects, evincing manifest pleasure 
in decorative flowers, anticipate the Homeric appreciation 
of wild and planted flora, notably trees (cf. II. 6. 419; 
Od. 5. 64), including the imported date-palm (Od. 6. 
162), and prepare for palace gardens like that of Aicinous 
(Od. 7. 1 12 ff.). The emphasis, however, is upon vege- 
tables and fruit. Cultivated roses are first mentioned 
in 648 _b.c., though the appreciation is much older in 
Homeric epithets. Royal parks (irapdSeiaoi) derive 
from Persia, and Hellenistic examples are described in 
the Geoponica, a work containing extracts from earlier 
writers compiled by Cassianus Bassus in the tenth 
century a.d. (10. i ; ii. 23 ; 3. 13), by Longus (4. 2), and 
Acliilles Tatius (i. 15). plosely connected are the sacred 
groves (aXaoi), as at Antioch-Daphnac. A wide range of 


plants is mentioned by Theophrastus (passim), while 
private gardens occur in Alciphron (fr. 6. 1-9). 

In Rome also the hortus is old, but primarily a kitchen 
garden, part of the heredium. Flower-gardens, however, 
soon grew up in the xystus or viridarium of the court- 
yard house. But the word for gardener (topiarius) is of 
the late Republic, and so is the formal garden, with 
topiary work (Plin. HN 12. 13) and ambulationes of given 
sizes (C/Z, vi. 29774, 29975). Wall-paintings give a vivid 
picture of the scope of Roman gardening, from formalism 
to landscape-gardening (cf. Rom. Mitt, v (1890), 783; 
JDAI 1904, 103). Much attention was paid to irriga- 
tion. Large pleasure gardens are very late, the earliest 
in Rome being the horti Luadlani, and they always 
remained the privilege of emperors, aristocrats, and 
wealthy freedmen. Sacred groves were no less frequent 
than in Greece. 

P. Grimal, Lesjardins romains (1943). I. A. R. 

GARGANUS, MONS, see Apennines, apulia. 

GARGDLIUS MARTIALIS, Quintus, wrote on 
gardens (De hortis), probably in the third century a.d. ; 
Galen is already quoted by him. The remnants pre- 
served in late excerpts do not allow a judgement about 
the book as a whole ; they show, however, that Gargilius 
relied on his own experience as well as on a carefully 
discriminating study of the literature. The book appa- 
rently was very famous, since Servius, in commenting on 
Virgil(G. 4. 147-8) : ‘haec . . . praetereo atque aliis post me 
memoranda relinquo’, tersely remarks : ‘aliis : Gargilium 
Martialem significat’. Cassiodorus recommended Gar- 
gilius’ work, like those of Hippocrates and Galen. If this 
Gargilius is identical with the Gargilius who wrote on the 
diseases of oxen, both treatises may have been part of a 
book on agriculture. The identification with the other- 
wise unknown historian Gargilius who wrote _ about 
Alexander Severus is as uncertain as is tliat with the 
statesman G., mentioned in inscriptions of the same 
time. 

Text: V. Rose (Teubner, 1875), together with Plinius Secundus, 
De Medicina; Curae Bourn, in Vegetius, E. Lommatzsch (Teubner, 
1903); other fragments, V. Rose, Anecdola Graeea ii. 

AioDEitN LiTERATOnE: H. Stadler, PW vii. 760; A. Thomas, Pev. 
Phil, 1907; G. source of Palladius (?), M. Wcllmann, Hermer JQO*. 

L. E. 

GAUL (Transalpine). Geographically, the territory 
bounded by the Alps, the Rhine, the Ocean, the Pyrenees, 
and the Mediterranean forms a unity, and most of its 
history has been a sequence of unifying cultural develop- 
ments, followed by catastrophes. Such a cultural unity 
was achieved in respect of religious feeling in the neoli- 
thic period (c. 2000 B.C.), when megalithic tombs are 
found spread over the area, and maintained itself more 
or less till disrupted by the invasions of the Celts across 
the Rhine. Commencing perhaps as early as 900, these 
spread with varying thickness a layer of Celtic culture 
over the country, represented from c. 500 by the artisOc 
style of La Tone. An ‘erratic’ in this picture is 
Phocaean colony of Massilia, founded c. 600, which 
established trading-posts along the Mediterranean, and 
spread Hellenism in the hinterland. 

2. Rome’s interest in Transalpine Gaul was at fiwt 
confined to the security of communications with Spam, 
and these were guarded by her old ally Massilia. When 
Massilia, however, was threatened by a Celtic coalition, 
Rome intervened (121) and annexed a belt of temtoty 
between the Cdvennes and the Alps. Threat to the 
status quo in the shape of Helvetian and German inroads 
led to the campaigns of Julius Caesar (58-51), by whicli 
all Transalpine Gaul was annexed. 

3. Formal settlement came with Au^stus. In': 
earlier conquests, called Gallia Narbonensis from 
capital Narbo (q.v.), became senatorial; the remainder 
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(Gallia Comata) became imperial, and was eventually 
divided into three provinces, cutting deliberately across 
ethnological divisions. 

4. Narbonensis (the provinda above all others, its 
inhabitants 'provinciales') had an Italian air. There were 
five military colonies ; the important native towns enjoyed 
Latin rights, and eventually the name, and, in some 
cases at least, the full privileges of a Roman colony'. 
Throughout the country tria uomina (the badge of citizen- 
ship) arc as normal as they are rare in Gallia Comata, 
and legionary soldiers with Narbonensian domiciles are 
numerous. 

5. In Gallia Comata, Lugdunum, Augusta (Augst), 
Noviodunum (A’j'oh), and subsequently Cologne arc tlic 
only Roman colonics. Native towns enjoying at later 
date the title of colony arc also rare(c.g. Trier, Avenches), 
as is possession of the citizenship or entry into the legions. 
Under Claudius Aeduan nobles were admitted to the 
Senate (a.d. 48). Local government was based on the 
old tribes (now dvitates) with their subdivisions of pagi 
and vid. 

6. Romanization proceeded apace with construction 
of new towns in place of hill-forts, public buildings 
(temples, theatres), and roads ; the expense of the process 
indeed provoked local revolts (a.d. 21), which were easily 
suppressed by the troops of the Rhine. Here eight 
legions with auxiliaries were stationed in two commands, 
intended ns much to overawe Gauls as to repel Germans; 
and a rebellion in 68 against Nero was similarly sup- 
pressed by tlicm; while a national movement started by 
the Treveri under cover of disturbances in the frontier 
garrisons (69-70) failed not least owing to the luke- 
warmness of the Gauls, who were realizing the advan- 
tages of the Roman connexion. 

7. Roman ideas were introduced by the application 
of Roman names to native gods, which often maintained, 
however, extraordinary shapes (c.g. homed, cross-legged 
Cernunnus); and by the imperi.nl cult, which may have 
been utilized to supplant Druidism (suppressed by 
Claudius). The centres of worship were Narbo and the 
river-junction below Lyons, itself the financial centre of 
die Comata. To the latter the sixty Celtic dvitates sent 
deputies to form a provincial parliament. 

8. Gaul developed a vigorous if somewhat upstart 
ctilturc, and was famous for good foodstuffs (and good 
eating). Its pottery industries, undertaking orders of 
thousands of mass-produced pieces, competed success- 
fully even in the Italian market. Inroads on capital 
wealth and a scries of devastating barbarian invasions 
(notably 253 and 276) crippled its prosperity, which was 
but partially restored in the fourtlt century. Studded with 
fortresses and posts connected svith State supplies, witlj 
its towns huddled into a fraction of tlieir former area 
Itchind walls made of the debris of temples, with brigands 
(U.ngnudac) abroad, Gaul had a sad look. Christianity, 
liowcvcr, which was becoming important in the second 
century, had firm hold by the fourth, and was respon- 
sible, incidentally, for cxtinfpiishing the Gaulish lan- 
guage: its development stimulated the Gallic taste for 
story-telling (Sulpicius Sevcnis) and vigorous rhetoric 
(Hilary of I’oitic.'s, S.alvian), The later Empire shows a 
veritable Indian sunrmerof interesting if ratlicr mediocre 
litensty figures (.-Xusonius. Paulinus of Nola, Sidonius). 

9. 'i'lie withdrawal of Ronton garrisons in the fifth 
century, and the slow development of federate barbarian 
settlements into independent kingdoms, mark the end of 
the Roman Empire in Gaul. Rut tliough there arc 
decisive dates (e.g. the cession of Ausxiyrne in 475, the 
victory of Clovis in 4S6 or 487), the process was gradual. 
Of fonital movemrnM of indcpettdencc there were 
virtually nossc; indeed, even the ‘rc'cnum Gallianim* 
{zf>0'7*) was a device of niilit-nry expediency rather than 
a segirati'-t ntotxtncnt. Gzul tb.rough !:!l_ itj_ history 
tetr.zira a document of th.c succcis of rontaniratioa. 


iNScajPTloxs. Latin: Narbonensis, CILxii and E. Esp^randieu, 
JnscnpUons romaines de la Narbonnaise-, Comata, CIL, xiii. Greek: 
G. Kaibel, Imcriptiones Graecae Siciliae ct Ilaliae, 2427-347. Celtic: 
C. Dottin, Lansue pauhUe (1920). 

ScULPTORi:: E. Espdrandieu. Reaieil gin/ral da bas-reliefl, statues 
et bastes de la Gaule romaine (1907-28). 

Coins: A. Blancliet. Trait/ dcs rnonnaies gauhites (1903); R. 
Forrer, Keltische Nurnismatik (1908). 

NOMENCLATiaii:: A. Holder, AUceltischcr Spraehsehatz (1S91-). 
Map; a. Blanchet and others, Carte arch/ologique de la Gaule 
romaine (in progress). 

BinLlocaAPiiY: C. E. Ructle. Bibtiographie g/n/rale des Gaules 
(i88o-6); R. Montandon, Bibliographie g/n/rale des Iravaux 
paUthnologiques et archiologiques (in progress); R. de Lasteyrie and 
others, liibliographie ginirale des travaux bistoriques et arcltio- 
logiques publi/s par les sociitis savantes de France (in progress). 
Yearly summaries in Revue des iludes aneiennn (C. Jullinn and A. 
Grenier); Pro Alesia (J. Toutain) and Revue eeltique (J. Vendr>’65). 

GENnaAi- WonKS; J. D^chelcttc, Manuel d^arch/ologie (1911—14); 
E. Desjardins. G/ographie de la Gaule (1886-93); A. Grenier, 
Manuel d’arch/ologie gaVo-romaitte (in ptogtess)-, ‘Gaul’ in Frank’s 
Economic Survey, vol. iii; C. Jullian, Ilistoire de la Gaule (1908-26). 

C. E. S. 

GAVIUS (t) BASSUS, contemporary with Cicero, 
wrote De Originc Verborttm ct Vocabulorttm and other 
works quoted by Gcllius and Macrobius ; see H. Funaioli, 
Gram. Rom. Fragmenta, pp. 486-91 ; also PW s.v. 

GAVIUS (2) SILO, an orator to whose eloquence in 
pleading cases Augustus testified when he heard him at 
Tarraco 26 b.C. (Sen. Controv. lopracf. 14). 

GAVIUS, see also pontius (i). 


GE, sec GAEA. 

GELA (Jc'Aa), a Dorian colony, founded by Cretans and 
Rhodians (690 d.c.) on fertile Sicanian territory in 
southern Sicily, was the celebrated 'metropolis’ of 
Acragas (q.v.) and scene of Aeschylus' death (456). 
Its e.nrlicst personalities arc tyrants: (Oleander (505-498) 
and Hippocrates (498-491), who made Gcla temporarily 
Sicily’s strongest State. Gclon, however, soon dcpeopicd 
Gcla by seizing Syracuse and transporting Gcloans 
thither (c. 485). Micron of Syracuse exiled many otlicrs. 
When the refugees returned after 466 Gela began to 
prosper: it rccolonizcd Camarina (q.v.) and supported 
Syracuse against Athens (415). However, Carthage 
sacked 11(405) and Gcla never fully recovered : Timolcon’s 
efforts to revive it (338) were undone by Agathoclcs’ 
massacre of 4,000 GcIo.3ns(3i2). Finally, in 2S0, Phintias 
of -Acragas transferred Gcla’s inhabitants to his new city 
of Phintias; thereupon the Mamcrtini razed Gcla, which 
thus disappeared (reject Pliny, UN 3. 91). The Geicnscs 
mentioned by Cicero (Fcrr. 3. 103 ; 192; 4. 73) inhabited 
Phintias. 

Sources. 690-413 n.c.t Hdt. 7. 133!.; TIiuc. bks. 6 ami 7; 
413-2S0 n.c.; Dioil. bks. 13-23. See, too, Strabo 6. 272; Arist. Pel. 
5. 12; Pans. S.46. 2: 9. 40. 4: Verg. Aen. 3. 701 f. L. I’arcti, Per la 
storia e la topografia di Gela (1910); J. Bcntrd, Bibliogr. tupegr. 
( 1941 ). P. 53. 

GELLIUS (t) POPLICOLA, Lucius (cos. 72 n.c.), 
homo novtts and friend of C. Papirius Carbo (consul 
120 n.c.), ■n’as praetor in 94. As govfmor(of Macedonia f) 
in 93 he tried to reconcile the rival schools of pliiloso, niters 
in Atlicns. As consul (72) he defeated Spart.acus. He 
was censor (70) and legato of Pompey (67-66). In 63 
he wannly supported Cicero. In 59 he opposed Caesar’s 
agrarian law. A. M. 

GELLIUS (a), G.VAru?, the Gracchan annalist, whom 
Cato attackt^ in defence of L. Turius, wrote ar.r.ajes 
from t!ie origins of Rome to at least 146 n.c., rrathinf; 
the Sabine Rape in bk. 2, the year 3S7 in bk. 15, 
and tlie year 216 in bk. 33 (or 30); a rc.*‘crcnce to bk. 
97 is incorrect. His svork b fuller titan the previous 
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annals; the reason is probably the publication of the 
annales maxititi and the first use of Hellenistic methods 
in elaborating source material. Dionysius used his work. 

H. Peter, HKRel. i* (1914), pp. cciv, 148; K. J. Beloch, Rom. 
Gescb. 103-4; M. Gelzer, Hermes 1934, S5; i 93 Si 269. 

A. H. McD. 

GELLIUS (3), Aulus (c. a.d. 1Z3-C. 165), bom perhaps 
in Rome (18. 4. i), stuied literature {grammatical there 
with eminent teachers, and was intimate witli Pronto 
(19. 8. i). He went to Athens for at least a year, hearing 
Calvisius Taurus on Plato and Aristotle, and enjoying 
the hospitality of Herodes Atticus. At Rome he was 
appointed judge in private cases (14. 2. i), probably after 
hits return from Greece ; the requisite age was 25 {Digest 
42. I. 57; so. 4. 8), and some legal experience may be 
assumed. He continued practice at the bar to the end 
of his life {Praef. 23-4), keeping up his interest in 
general learning. 

Work. Nodes Atticae in twenty books (lacking 
beginning and end, and bk. 8 except chapter-headings 
and brief fragments) : discussion of points of law, gram- 
mar, antiquities, history and biography, textual and 
literary criticism, and other topics. G. began to collect 
material during the winter nights in Attica {Praef. 4), 
to assemble it under Antoninus Pius, and had partly 
finished bk. 20 in the principate of Marcus Aurelius. 

Little is known about G. except from his writings ; all 
the dates of his career are tmeertain; he was of good 
family and some means, well educated, generally con- 
scientious and accurate, but of moderate ability. He 
gave considerable thought to the composition of the 
Nodes, devising ingenious methods of introducing his 
discussions, but not always using them or carrying them 
through consistently. His defects are largely those of his 
period : he sometimes refers to original sources when he 
got his information at second hand, and tries to pass off 
the learning of others as his own ; but his book is of real 
interest and value, and it preserves extracts from Greek 
and Roman writers (275 are named), whose works are 
otherwise wholly, or in great part, lost. He gives it 
additional interest by accounts of excursions to famous 
places (2. 21. i), of monthly dinners with his fellow- 
students (15. 2. 3), and of visits to the villas of Atticus 
and others. He was used by many later writers (a full 
list in Hertz, ed. mai., pp. v ff.), especially Nonius 
Marcellus and Macrobius, and is higlily praised by 
Au^stine {De Civ. D. 9. 4) and Erasmus {Adagiontm 
Chilias, 1. 4. 37). As a rule he is easy reading, but his 
style is that of his age and is sometimes made obscure 
by unusual and archaic words and expressions, in spite of 
his own remarks on that subject (ii. 7; cf. i. 10). See 
ARCHAISM. 
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GELLIUS, see also egnatius. 

GELL _0 {reX{X)u)), a female daemon that steals children, 
in ancient, medieval, and modem Greek belief, from 
Sappho (fr. lOj. Diehl) on. According to Suidas, s.v. 
FeXX ovs TTaioo^tXcorepa, she was a woman who died 
untimely, dtapos, notoriously a dangerous kind of ghost. 
Cf.Leo Allatius,Dc Grace, hodie guortmdamopinationibus, 
3; B. Schmidt, Volkslehen der Neugrieclien, 139 f.; P. 
Perdrizet, Negotium Perambsdans in Tenebris (1922). 

H. J. R. 
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GELON {FiXeav) {c. 540-478 b.c.), son of Deinomenes. 
He became commander of cavalry to Hippocrates (q.v. 1), 
tyrant of Gela, whom he succeeded by dispossessing his 
sons (probably in 491). In 485 he restored the expelled 
Gamori of Syracuse and made himself tyrant (possibly, 
butnot certainly, with the title of qrpargyos avroKparosp). 
He handed over Gela to his brother Hieron. Under his 
rule Syracuse became a large and strongly fortified city 
of great wealth. Being allied with Theron of Acragas 
(q.v.), he constituted the greatest Greek power of the 
time. Therefore, in 480, Athens and Sparta asked his help 
against Xerxes. According to Herodotus, G. offered to 
send a big army and fleet, but drew back when they 
refused to appoint him commander-in-chief. In fact, 
he could not afford to leave Sicily defenceless. Some 
months later, simultaneously with Xerxes’ attack on 
Greece, if not in concert with it, a great Carthaginian 
army under Hamilcar invaded Sicily, but was entirely 
defeated by Gelon and Theron at Himera. G. now 
became lord of almost all Sicily, and lived two more years 
as a great and popular ruler, though idealized by later 
tradition. 

Hdt. bk. 7; Diod.bk. ii. Hackforth,C.i4Hiv.369ff.; M.Scheele, 
Srparriyos avTOKparoip (1932), 23 ff^. V. E. 

GEMINUS of Rhodes, a Stoic philosopher and a pupil 
of Posidonius, wrote (about 73-67 B.c.) a treatise on the 
scope of the mathematical sciences entitled IJepl rijs rjuv 
jiaB-gparmv ri^eoss or Bewplas, in at least six books, cita- 
tions from which are made by various writers, especially 
Proclus and the scholiasts on Euclid bk. i, including the 
Arabian an-NairlzI (c. A.D. 990), who also drew on Sim- 
plicius. The treatise included a classification of the 
mathematical sciences, arithmetic, geometry, mechanics, 
astronomy, optics, geodesy, canonic (musical harmony) 
and logistic (practical calculation), an examination of the 
first principles, definitions, postulates, axioms, and of the 
whole structure based upon them (bk. 6 dealt with conic 
sections). Geminus also classified ‘lines’ (including 
curves), from ‘simple’ lines (straight lines and circles) to 
higher curves, e.g. the conics, the cissoid, ‘spiric’ cuiwes 
and the cylindrical helix ; so also with surfaces. Geminus 
gave a proof of the special property of ‘uniform’ lines 
(the straight line, the circle, and the cylindrical helix). 
Simplicius {in Phys. 991-2 D.) quotes from a commen- 
tary by Geminus on Posidonius’ Meteorologica.^ An 
extant work attributed to Geminus, an Introduction to 
Phenomena {Elaaymyri els rd ^aivopeva), edited by 
Manitius (Teubner 1898), may be only a compilation by 
a later editor based on an original etuaycuyi}; it is_an 
elementary treatise on astronomy suitable for teaching 
purposes, setting out the most important doctrines of 
Greek astronomy from the standpoint of Hipparchus. It 
deals with such subjects as the motions of the sun, moon, 
and planets, the circles on the heavenly sphere, the 
milky way, risings and settings, the calendar, the lengths 
of months and years, and the various ‘cycles’. 

On Geminus generally see K. Tittel, De Gemini Stoics 
mathematicis (1895), and PW vii. 1026. 1 . «• 

GEMINUS, see also XANUSius. 

GEMS. Precious stones were valued in antiquity as 
possessing magical and medicinal virtues, as ornaments, 
and as seals when engraved with a device.^ Such engrav- 
ings (intaglios) in soft mediums like steatite or tt^tiry arc 
foimd in Early Minoan days {see seals); the use of hard 
stones dates from the Middle Minoan Age. Late Minoan 
and Mycenaean gems have a rich repertory of human 
and animal designs ; the favoured shapes are the lenticular 
(round) and glandular (sling-stone). In sub-Mycenaejm 
and Geometric times the art of working hard stones WM 
largely lost. A revival in the seventh century 
usually associated with the island of Melos, and the 
commencement of classical gem engraving in the sixth 
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century is marked by the introduction of the scarab 
(beetle) form of seal from Eg>’pt. This was soon aban- 
doned in Greece for the scaraboid, which omits the 
beetle-back. Tire late fifth and fourth centuries mark the 
climax of Greek gem engraving. In Hellenistic times the 
choice of subjects grows restricted, but excellent work 
w!is done in portraiture. In Italy the Etruscans used the 
scarab until the third century; gems of the later Roman 
Republic show a wide range of subjects, combined with 
clumsiness of execution. With Augustus begins the large 
series of 'Graeco-Roman’ gems with few local charac- 
teristics. A period of decadence in the middle Empire is 
succeeded by a revival under Constantine. 

Cameos, in which the design is in relief, arc for orna- 
ment only; apart from some experimental developments 
of the scarab in the liftli century, they arc not older than 
the Hellenistic period, and die finest are of the early 
Empire. 

Several gem-engravers arc recorded in literature, e.g. 
Pyrgotclcs, who worked for Alexander the Great; others 
arc known from their signatures on extant stones, though 
m.any signatures are false. 

C. W. KinR, Antiwf Gfmi (jS66): A. FumvSngler, Die antikm 
Gemmen (1900): H. 11 . Walters, Catalogue of the Etigrerved Gems and 
Cameos, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman, in the British Museum (1926). 


GENETHLIACON, a birtliday poem. We do not know 
of such poems at Rome before the last century of the 
Republic. Though there were Greek antecedents in the 
conception of die Saifttov, in the rhetorical handling of 
natalician themes, and in epigrams of the Anthology, yet 
the typical birthday poetry of Rome was so indmatcly 
associated with the worsWp of the Genius, diat as a 
separate genre it made one of the original features in 
Latin literature. Virgil’s fourth Eclogue stands apart as 
a mystical herald of an expected birth. The birthday 
poetry of Tibullus and in the Corpus TibuUiantm shows 
more independence of Hellenic mydiology than_ Pro- 
perdus does, and more devotion to Roman religious 
tradition. Properdus’ single example (3. 10) greets 
Cynthia with an andcipadon of banquet and fesdvity. 
In him and in Horace (Conn. 4. xi, invitation to Phyllis to 
celebrate Maecenas’ birdiday) there is formal excellence, 
but a sinccrcr human note marks Tibullus and Ovid. 
Ovid pours out his personal feelings: Tr. 3. 13 deplores 
the melancholy birdiday of an exile for whom there is no 
wliitc robe or altar ceremony; and 5. 5 expresses his 
s>mpaUiy with his innocent wife on her birthday. 

Persius in Ills second Seilura turns birthday congratula- 
tions into a homily on praying aright; and Stadus in 
Sitv, 2. 7, addressed to Lucan’s widow on die dead poet’s 
anniversary, blends birthday elements with those of die 
Ittudatso fsmcbrss and consolatso. Martial proves the 
importance attached to birdidays : he celebrates a friend’s 
anniversary, which he loves like his own (9. 52; cf. 10. 
24; 12. 60); he sends three epigrams to Lucan’s widow 
recalling his anniversary {7. 2t; 22; 23); another is on 
Virgil’s (12. 67), whicli Pliny (E^ 3. 7. S) says Silius kept 
more strictly than his own birthday ; others arc bantering 
pieces, on being passed overfor a birdiday feast, on being 
asked for die day after, on a man of 'no birdi’ who enter- 
tains the highest society on his binhday, on one who, 
as he docs not want gifts on the day, might oblige 
Marli.nl with a gift instead (7. 86; xt. 65; 10. 27; S. 64; 
9. 53). The last pagan poem in this cl.nss is Ausonius’ 
address to his grandson entering his sixteenth _ year 
(lilyll. 5), svhcrc the Genivis no longer counts. Christian 
poets bleak the ancient tradilian by their faith that deatli 
is a new binhday, though in structure poems of the sort 
by Sidoniui Apcdlinaris, Ennodius, and Julimus arc 
indebted to clatsical rules. 

Ike £. Ceiirto. 11 r-Uj-'iii’r ntSia teftia tsiina (19:5V 

J. \V, D. 


GENIUSj literally 'the begetter’, cf. ludius, 'player’. In 
classical and pre-classical Latin the attendant spirit of 
every man, a sort of guardian angel, whose acdvitics 
were apparendy directed largely towards fostering the 
natural desires and their satisfaction; 'suom defrudans 
genium’ (Terence, Phortn. 44) means living very parsi- 
moniously; 'genio indulgere’ is to enjoy oneself. Al- 
though in common parlance every male, bond or free, 
seems to have a genius, in family cult only one genius was 
honoured in each household, that of die paterfamilias, 
particularly on die occasion of his marriage, as Festus, 
p. 83. 23 Lindsay ('gcnialis lectus, qui nuptiis stemitur 
in honorem genii’), but also in the ordinary worship at 
the lararium, see, e.g., Boyce in Am. Ac. Rome xiv, 
plate 17. X (one large serpent, bearded and therefore 
male, a well-known art-convention, underneath a scene 
of sacrifice); 18. i (two such serpents, one beard- 
less, i.e. female, presumably die iuno of the maler- 
familias, cf. jUNo). It is quite conceivable (sec Rose in 
CQ xvii (1923), 57 IT.) that originally the genius is the 
life-force of the family or clan, always in the guardian- 
ship of the paterfamilias for the time being and passing 
on at his death to his successor. 

Be that as it may, in classical times die gatitis seems 
to h.avc been thought of os exactly equivalent to the 
rSioff Sainoiv (cf. birthday); Horace even says that 
it is mortal (like its possessor: Epist. 2. 2. 188), though 
adding 'in unum quodque caput’, which might imply 
that it passes to another person on the death of the first 
one. By a curious extension, gods are said to have a 
geniMi (first in 58 D.C., CIL' i. 166 = Bruns 90, line 16). 
It is more understandable diat corporations and places 
are said to have each its genius (Wissowa, 17S). The 
fact that occasionally the genius of a dead person is 
mendoned (examples in De-Marchi, 71) is certainly 
Greek; cf, the occasional dedications to the datmon of the 
departed. It is die divine guardian who still watches 
over him in another world. 

A. Dc-Mnrchi, B adto frivato di Roma aniiea i (1S96), 69 ff.; 
Wissowa, RK 17s ff., and tlie larger classical dictionaries s.v. 

H.J. R. 

GENOS, 0 family in the widest sense, e.g. Eumolpidae 
in Athens, or Acgcidac in Sparta (with branches in 
Thebes and Cyrcnc) ; narrower than the phratria (q.v.) 
of which it formed part, wider than the dy^^'iorer? (or 
cTuyytvcts) (sec anchisteis). Its members were yemijrat. 
The genos in Adicns was a corporate bpdy, and could iiold 
property;- a member introduced liis legitimate male 
children to the gemictas as n body, who accepted or re- 
jected thcm(cf. pnn,\TRiAi) ; if they were rejected, an ncrion 
could be brought in the dicastciy to prove legitimacy 
and so compel acceptance. Membership of a genos w.is 
not, however, necessary for duzenship (at any rate after 
Solon); and most scholars now believe that die gene 
were all nristocradc families (cf. rurATRiDAi;), i.e, that 
most citizens were not members of any genos. It is not, 
however, necessary to assume that all die members of 
a genos were noble or rich ; the gate might include nobles 
at the head and many poor peasants and artisans as well, 
like the Scotush clans ; and the influence in c.arly times 
of powerful gene like the Eumolpidae and PhikiTdae was 
probably largely due to this. 

Some gene at Athens had a hereditary right to ccrt.ain 
pricstho^s, ns the Eumolpidae and the Kcr>-kcs, a right 
not disturbed in the democratic constitution of Clch- 
thcncs. The names of some ninety Athenian gene arc 
Imown. A. \V. G. 

GENS (etymologically rebated to gfgnere) indicates a 
Roman dan, or a group of faniilies linked together by a 
common name and their belief in a common sxsccv.or. 
iJeiide this, purity of blood, personal lificrty, descent 
from free-born parents, and fntedom frtsm any sliameful 
puaishmcr.t implying dernbrutio eesfitit, were held the 
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essential claims to membership of a gens. Theories that 
the gentes existed before the State, or were set up by law, 
or originated from an artificial partition of the community, 
have been refuted by anthropologists and historians, 
who have rightly emphasized how the rapid economic 
improvement of the wealthier classes in a predominantly 
agrarian State would soon lead to a marked distinction 
between upper and lower classes, and later to the estab- 
lishment of an order with a narrow family organization. 
Yet the gentes, despite their political and social impor- 
tance, never fulfilled any specifically public or political 
duties, apart from the superintendence of several cults 
and ceremonies. The privacy of the gentes and the fact 
that their members (gentiles) neither recorded nor wor- 
shipped their founders confirms their relatively late 
origin. A further proof tliat the gentile assemblies were 
not regarded as legally capable of passing resolutions 
binding on the whole community is that the annalists 
never mention any public enactment carried in these 
assemblies, although they often record measures taken 
by the gentes (cf. Livy 6. 20. 14). Although the gentes 
played little part in Roman constitutional and political 
history they greatly influenced the development of law 
and religion, even after the prohibition of intermarriage 
betu'een the orders, which caused the early collapse of 
several patrician gentes, had been abrogated by the Lex 
Canuleia (see canuleiOS). When social equality was 
attained, the wealthiest plebeian families had already 
organized themselves on the model of the patrician 
getites, to which some of them probably gained admis- 
sion. This, rather than a supposed original difference of 
race, settlement, or nationality, explains best the existence 
of both plebeian and patrician families within the same 
gens, and both minores and maiores gentes. If a member 
of a gens died intestate, his gentiles inherited all in 
default of direct agnates; this fact supports the view 
that in early times land-property was based on the 
principle of family, rather than individual, ownership. 
The gentile assemblies dealt with questions concerning 
testaments and bequests, adrogatio, adoption, eman- 
cipation, guardianship of minors, and appointment of 
curatores for insane or spendtMft members; their 
resolutions had to come twice a year before the comitia 
calata which also had to ratify resolutions referring to the 
detestatio sacrorum and the consequent transitio ad 
plebem. Clients and servants of the gentiles shared in their 
worship and ceremonies, and were often buried in their 
masters’ family tombs. These sacra gentilicia mainly 
consisted in honouring the guardian divinities of the 
gens. They frequently came to be worshipped by the 
whole commimity; so, for instance, faith and flattery 
transformed Apollo, the ‘private god’ of the gens lulia 
and of Augustus, into the most honoured god of imperial 
Rome. 

Mommsen, Rom. Staatsr. iii’. 9 ff.; B. Kiibler, PW s.v.; A. H. J. 
Greenidge, Roman Public Life (igii), gff.; G. De Sanctis, Star. 
Rom. i. 2Z9 £F. P. T. 

GENUA, the modern Genoa, although presumably 
always Liguria’s chief town, is not mentioned until 218 
B.c. when already under Roman control (Livy zi. 32). 
After its destruction in the Hannibalic War Rome 
restored Genua and used it as a base against the Ligurians 
(Livy 30. 1; 32. 29; Val. Max. i. 6. 7). A boundary 
quarrel between Genuates and Veiturii Langcnses was 
settled by Roman adjudicators in 117 b.c. (ILS 5946). 
Although an important harbour and road-centre, ancient 
writers seldom mention Genua. For its exports and 
imports sec Strabo 4. 20Z. E. T. S. 

GENUCIUS, Lucius, tribune of the plebs in 342 b.c., 
is credited with three laws of which only the first has 
historical support: (i) forbidding the lending of money 
on interest as a temporary measiure (which was soon 


disregarded) to relieve social troubles, caused by debts, 
usury, and a military rebellion; (a) fixing a ten-year 
interval before a second tenure of the same office (this 
was seldom observed and its attribution to Genucius is 
doubtful) ; (3) according to Livy (7. 42. 2) allowing both 
consuls to be plebeian, or more probably making one 
plebeian consulship obligatory. 

G. Bffleter, Gesch. d. Zmsfussa fiSgSj, 135 ff.; p. KVmgmtiller, 
Sav, Zeitschr. 1902, 72 if.; G. Niccolini, Fasti dei tribuni della ptebe 
(1934). 66 ff. P. T. 

GEOGRAPHY (yecnypaefila, ‘delineation of land’). It 
was the Greeks who created geography as a science (tlie 
Romans being merely their pupils). The Greeks based 
their geography on fewer adjunct sciences than modem 
geographers, and throughout they lacked good technical 
appliances, and therefore could not obtain techm'cal 
accuracy. Their knowledge of the globe covered but a 
fraction of the Old World ; and scientific study merged 
with imaginative speculation and a priori deduction 
about the unknown. Within these limitations, however, 
their achievements in mathematical and descriptive 
geography were considerable. 

2. In Homer and Hesiod the earth was a round ocean- 
girt plane, symmetrically vaulted by heaven above and 
Tartarus below. In the following centuries the gradual 
discovery of the Mediterranean basin and of the adjacent 
lands not only gave wider knowledge of geographical 
details, but stimulated the Ionian philosophers (from c. 
625 B.c.) to investigate the real causes of the earth’s 
structure and to map the earth and heavens more sys- 
tematically. The P^hagorcans (after c. 525 B.c.) put 
forward the theory that the earth was a sphere, and Aris- 
totle proved it. Heraclides Ponticus (c. 388-315) declared 
that the earth reyolved round its axis, Aristarchus of 
Samos (c. 310-230) stated that it might also be revolving 
round the sun. But only the theory of the earth’s 
sphericity won general acceptance, and after 450 the 
‘univers^’ geography of the Greeks tended to be replaced 
by a more narrow study of tlie otKovp.evrj or inhabited 
land-mass of the earth. 

3. Geographic elucidation of the oiKovfievr], pro- 
gressing continually with geographic discovery, was 
expressed in a literature comprising the following classes: 

A. Works on particular regions, (a) Reports of 
discoveries. These were partly official, e.g. the reports 
of Hanno on north-west Africa, and of Nearchus (ot- 
bodied in Arrian’s Jndica) on the Asian coast from Indus 
to Euphrates. Some of Caesar’s chapters arc geograph- 
ical, e.g. BGall. 5. 12-13, 6. 25. A surviving unofficial 
specimen is the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea (see 
PERIPLOl). 

(b) Reports of surveyors. Of this class we possess 
fragments from Alexander’s surveyors in Asia, and the 
Parthian Stations of Isidorus of Charax. These were in 
the nature of road-books, giving the important halts on 
the routes described. 

(c) Manuals for travellers, sometimes based on first- 
hand information. A large proportion of these consisted 
of coastal descriptions for practical navigators (TrepinAoi, 
TTapdTrXoi, dvdrrXoi). Fragments of an early example 
(c. 500 B.c.) are reproduced in Avienus; art almost 
complete specimen survives in the so-called ‘Penplus 
of Scylax’ (c. 350). We also have large piecM of Arrian s 
Periplus of the Euxine Sea, and of the Stadiasnms Man 
Magni (3rd c. A.D.), detailing landmarks, hamours, an 
waterpoints of the Mediterranean coasts, with 

in stades. To this class also belong the survTVing -1 
neraries (q.v.). . . , , 

(d) Maps (q.v.), issued in connexion with the above 
works, or published independently. 

B. General treatises of descriptive geography. 
These comprised comprehensive surveys (yris ^epiooos 
or Trepvqyiqacis), with or without maps, coupled wi 
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descriptions of separate lands and land-groups (xtupo- 
Ypaifilai), or of particular places {roTTo^>paj>iai). They 
sometimes included physical geography and ethno- 
graphy. The -nepiobos of Hccataeus (c. 510-490) 
described towns and peoples as well as geographic 
features; the geographic insertions in Herodotus’ History 
contain much ethnological material. Of two fourth- 
century historians who included geography Ephorus 
attempted etlinography and historical geography, and 
devoted entire books to descriptive geography. Timacus 
dealt largely with the general geography of western 
Europe. The contemporary historians of Alexander 
contained much useful geographical material. The 
description of India by Ctesias (c. 400) was overloaded 
with fable, but that of Megasthenes (c. 295) g.ave a good 
description of the Ganges valley, of winch he had 
personal knowledge. 

The opening up of the Near East by Alexander’s 
successors was reflected in Agatharchides’ description of 
tlie Red Sea coasts (c. no — partly extant), and in the 
gcographic.al chapters of Diodorus Siculus (c. 100-20), 
tliat of western Europe by the Romans in the geographical 
excursuses of Polybius and of Posidonius. A general 
resumptive work on Mediterranean and Near Eastern 
geography was composed by Artemidorus (c. 100). This 
was eclipsed a century later by the treatise of Strabo, 
which includes topography, physical, historical, political, 
and also mathematical geography. The only other 
descriptive geography of scientific value was the Dcscriptio 
Orbis of Agrippa, containing a commentary to his map 
of the world. Other works of tliis class were bks. 2-6 
of the Natural History of Pliny (little more tlian a gazet- 
teer) ; a description of Africa by Juba 1 1 (25 n.c.-c. a.d. 24) ; 
a versified description of the whole known world by 
Dionysius Periegetes (c. a.d. 300?); and school primers 
like that of the versifier miscalled ‘Scymnus’ (c. 100 
B.C.?) and of Pomponius Mela (c. a.d. 43). 

C. MATnniATiCAi, cr-ocnAPniES. Scientific analj-sis 
of the earth’s surface and a more accurate plotting of 
maps became possible when Aristotle demonstrated the 
earth’s sphericity, Eratosthenes made a rc.asonably exact 
measurement of the earth’s circumference, and latitudes 
were determined by means of shadow-sticks or by calcu- 
lation from the length of a solstitial day. Aristotle 
introduced the general principle of dividing the globe 
' into zones. Dicacarchus (r. 310) laid down a basic line 
of latitude from Gibraltar to tltc Himalayas; Eratosthenes 
drew several parallels of latitude and longitude to a main 
line of latitude and a meridian intersecting at Rhodes; 
Hipparchus (c, 150) dirided Eratosthenes' main parallel 
of latitude into 360 degrees, drew parallels of latitude 
computed from the duration of the longest day, and 
proposed to plot all places on the map by latitude and 
longitude. A com.prehcnsivc attempt to apply the prin- 
ciples of mathematical geography was made in the 
r<u>ypa<l>t>crj of Ptolemy (c. a.d. 150-60). 

Though the greater part of his geographical data was not 
actually detwmined by astronomical observation, he 
ss’stcmatically expressed them in reference to curved 
lines of latitude measured northwards from the Equator, 
and curved meridians measured eastwards from the 
Canary I.'land.s. Unfortunately the works of the mathe- 
matical geographers and of Strabo did not command 
the attention which they deserved; tlic ciwncous beliefs 
of older writers were preserved by tradition, and the 
authors of later date than Ptolemy were for the most 
pan mere compilers from x-nriegated and incongnjous 
fources. See rJsa iTt-Nntvrut;:. MAg.r, rniiPLOi, and 
ariidcj on the persons mentioned abos'C, 

r, n. rf .-tw-; (if rrl: H. Esrzfr, 

r;,, 1 fVJH-,-' zier tSmehrK' tJClJ); 

H. r.Ti jer, iiuZzry ef Jn.-ie-tlU-.-petW (lo.'sh Cjry-Wtrj-Snj. 
j.o, (rgrij; P. U. Cntk OV.';— 


GERMANI. The earliest home of the German race was 
south Scandinavia, Jutland, and tlio north German coast 
from the Weser to the Oder. In the long period from 
tire last glaciation to the Iron Age many different immi- 
grant groups arrived from south-west, south, and cast, 
and tire mixed ancestry of the race is further shown by 
the earliest _ skeletal remains, which exhibit differing 
antliropological characteristics. From c. 1000 b.c. Ger- 
mans expanded southxvards and westwards, so that by 
600 tlicre were Germanic elements in the lowlands around 
the lower Rhine mixing with the peoples already estab- 
lished there. As tlie Germans moved southwards they 
came into contact with the Celts, who held the belt of 
higldands from the Ardennes to Boherm’a against them 
for some centuries to come. In tlie third century 
German pressure became serious, and a fresh horde 
crossed the lower Rhine, while others pushed into tlie 
Westerwald and Taunus region of the middle Rhine and 
crossed to the Moselle, where tlicy brought a Germanic 
strain into the Treveri. A new invasion west of the 
lower Rhine brought in the Gcrmatii cisrhenani known 
to Caesar, and some of the mixed population xvas driven 
down into the Mamc-Aisne basins {see belgae). The 
migration of the Cimbri and Teuton! followed shortly 
after 120, and the Hclvetii south of the Main , already suf- 
fering from the pressure of tribal movements, retreated 
into Switzerland. This general falling-back of the 
remaining trans-Rhenane Celts was h.astened when early 
in the first century B.c. a new German host, the Suebi, 
moved south-west to the Main and Rhine. 

2. Ckjrresponding expansion took place among the 
Germans to the East. Those of the Baltic coast had 
spread over n wide area before the second century b.c., 
but were pushed away from the sea by the arrival of 
successive tribes from Scandinavia (q.v,). Vandals from • 
Jutland, Burgundians from Bornholm, the Langobardi 
from Gotland, tlie Rugii from soutli Norway, and the 
Goths from soutli Sweden. The vanguard of the cast 
Germans were the Bastamac, who appeared on the 
borders of Thrace c. 200 n.c. By the first century a.d. 
the V.nndals, with tlie Lugii, occupied Silesia, the 
Burgundi.ins were behind them astride the Warthe, and 
the Langobardi had moved in the wake of the Cimbri 
and Teuton] to the lower Elbe, leaving the Rugii on the 
Pomeranian coast, wlulc Uic Goths held the lower 
Vistula. 

3. The origin of tlie name Gcrniani is explained in 
Tacitus, Germania, 2. One of the tribes or tribal groups 
taking part in tlie great offensive along tlie lower Rhine 
of the third century b.c. had been called Gennani, and 
this name was adopted by the Gauls to designate the 
whole race (cf. the analogous case of Alamanni and 
Allanands). 

4. The Germans tliemsclves believed that they were 
descended from the god Tuisto, bom of the earth; his 
son Mannus (Man) had three sons, tlie ancestors of the 
three west Gemian groups, ingaevones (northern and 
nortli-westcm tribes), Istacvoncs (Westphalian and 
Rhenish tribes), Hcmiinoncs (Suebi, Chatti, Cherusci, 
etc.). The absence of the cast Gcmians from tliis cl.sssi- 
fication points to its originating in a period before they 
became diilcrcntiatcd. They worshipped Woden (Mer- 
cury), Don.sr or Thor (Hercules), Ziu or Tiu (.Mars). 
Goddesses were a? a rule less i.mportant, tliough notable 
exceptions like Nerthus .and ’i'anifana arc known, both 
the central deities of important religious federations. 
Though there were no temples in the classiail sense, 
there were from an early age places — most commonly 
sacred groxxs — ret apart for tlie svorship of the gods. 

5. German rodety of thetimeof Tadtussvas.-.ristocra- 
tic.imd consisted ot chief s, freemen, and skives. The kings 
were generally dcctid from one princely houw in each 
tribe, but on occasion special leaders ssere elected for 
rpccLil campaignf. Gre.at cliitfs mdntair.ed a eontitalus 
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which lived by warfare. A rudimentary law had already 
been developed and was generally dispensed by the 
priests. Women were under the guardianship of father 
or husband and had no independent legal or political 
rights, but they exercised considerable influence in 
religious matters. Agriculture had been practised from 
very early times and the Germans lived in settled com- 
munities. 

Tacitus, Germania, ed. Anderson (1938); L,. Sclimidt, Gesch. i. 
deut, Stamme — Die Ortsermanen^ (i934)i 40“8s; G. Ekholm, CAH 
xi, ch. 2 (with bibliography). O. B. 

GERIVIANIC RELIGION, see religion, teutonic. 

GERMANICUS JULIUS CAESAR (15 b.c.-a.d. 19, 
before adoption, Nero Claudius Germanicus ?), son of 
Drusus (q.v. 3) and husband of Agrippina (q.v. 2). His 
name Germanicus was inherited from his father. In 
A.D. 4 he was adopted by Tiberius, whom he accompanied 
against the Pannonians and the Germans. Sent again to 
the Rhine as a commander (a.d. 13), he faced a mutiny 
upon, the death of Augustus and substantially met the 
legionaries’ demands. His popularity became well 
established. He was sensitive, gentle, and ambitious. 
Like his father, he was considered Republican in his 
sentiments. The unpopularity of Tiberius worked in 
his favour. He hoped to emulate his father and conquer 
a large part of Germany. He successfully led the repen- 
tant soldiers over the Rhine against the Marsi. In 15 he 
rescued Segestes from Arminius (q.v.), against whom his 
army advanced in three divisions. He reached the Teuto- 
burgian Forest, where he paid the last honours to Varus, 
and pursued Arminiuseastwards, After an indecisive battle 
he suffered heavy losses on his return. For the campaign in 
16 a great fleet was prepared. The troops apparently landed 
on the western bank of the Ems and then had to cross the 
Weser in the face of the enemy. After a battle at Campus 
Idistaviso and a second engagement Germanicus returned 
to his base without any result. He had vainly tried to starve 
the enemy and to overcome transport difficulties by ap- 
proaching from the sea ; a winter residence in Germany, 
indispensable to victory, proved impossible. Tiberius 
recalled Germanicus, wishing to use him in the East. 
Germanicus celebrated a triumph in Rome (a.d. 17). 
The whole of the Eastern provinces were assigned to 
him with a maitis imperium. In 18 he was consul with 
Tiberius and travelled to Asia. He crowned Zeno, son 
of Polemo I, Icing of Armenia, and reduced Cappadocia 
and Commagene to the status of provinces. In 19 he 
offended Tiberius by travelling unauthorized to Egypt, 
which his romantic curiosity prompted him to visit. 
On his return to Syria the enmity between him and 
Cn. Piso, whom Tiberius had unhappily appointed 
governor of Syria with the intention of controlling him, 
became intolerable. Shortly after, he died at Antioch, 
convinced that Piso had poisoned him. His mysterious 
death enhanced his popularity. He translated into Latin 
and revised the Phaenomena of Aratus (see aratea) and 
compiled another work which modem critics call Pro- 
gnostica (mainly lost). The Emperor Gaius and Julia 
Agrippina, Nero’s mother, were among his nine children. 

CAH X, passim; G. Kessler, Die Tradition uber Germanicus (1905); 
F. Knoke, Die KriegszOge des Germanicus in Deutschland^ (1922); 
L. Schmidt, Geschichte der deutschen Stamme P (1938), iii; cf. M. 
Gelzer, PHV x. 435. For the portrait, H. Fuchs, lidm, Mitt. 1936, 
212- A. M. 

GEROUSIA, the Cotmcil of Elders at Sparta, consisting 
of twentj’-elght yepovres of over sixty years of age, 
together with the two kings. Elected similarly to the 
ephors (q.v.), by acclamation of the citizens (a childish 
system, Arist. Pol. 2. 1271“), the gcrontes held office for 
life, but at some later date the office was made annual, 
and under the Roman Empire re-election became a 
frequent practice. Possessing both deliberative and 


judicial functions, they considered questions of public 
policy and prepared business for the Apella (q.v.), whose 
decisions, in early times at least, they were competent 
to reverse", in conjunction with the kings. They heard 
cases involving death, exile, or aripla, and could try 
even the kings; when the ephors laid charges before 
them they joined them in passing sentence. In spite of 
its wide powers and high prestige the Gerousia was not 
free from drawbacks inherent in old age, in the greater 
readiness of the ambitious or rich to seek election, and 
in the opportunities aflForded for corruption in its judicial 
capacity. 

Gerousia was also a common name for city councils 
of an aristocratic or plutocratic type, whether survivals 
of the Homeric Councils of Elders, or new creations, as 
in the Greek towns of Asia Minor in Hellenistic or 
Roman times. A. M. W. 

GESORIACUM (Bononia under the later Empire), 
modem Boulogne-sur-Mer, and almost certainly the 
Portus Itius(i.e. ‘channel harbour’) of Caesar; under the 
Empire the normal port of embarkation for Britain and 
station of the Classis Britannica. Its lighthouse was 
constructed by Caligula. Carausius’ fleet was blockaded 
here in a.d. 292. 

A. E. E. Desjardins, Giographie hist, et admin, dc la Gaule romaine 
(1875-93) *• 346-80; T. Rice Holmes, Ancient Britain, 552-93. 

C. E. 8* 

GESTURES. Since the peoples of southern Europe 
notoriously make more use of gesture than the norther- 
ners, it is not surprising that gesticulation was frequent 
and lively among the ancients, (a) The natural signs of 
the emotions were less restrained than with us. Thus, 
to jump for joy would appear to be no mere metaphor 
nor confined to children and excitable young people; 
Q. Cicero says he did it on receiving good news (Fatn, 
16. 16. i). Angry or troubled people bite their nails 
or their fingers (Hor. Epod. 5. 48; Persius $• *6*)’ 
Achilles, disturbed by bad news, smites his thighs (//. 
16. 125), and so do many after him, but it was too violent 
a gesture for an orator till Cleon introduced it (Quint. 
Ittst. XI. 3. 123). One or two gestures are strange to us, 
as the angry or perplexed scratching of the ear or cheek 
(Apul. Met. 6. 9 ; Heliodorus z. 8 (p. 44. 29 Bekker)). 
(6) Orators and actors naturally made a study of gesture. 
The former were at first very restrained, particularly at 
Athens, where it was not good form till after Pericles to 
withdraw the hand from under the mantle (Aeschin. 
I. 25); later tliey elaborated, keeping, however, witlun 
narrower limits than those of the stage (Quint. loc. c:t., 
89; see the whole passage for oratorical usage). Con- 
cerning actors we are not so well informed, especially 
for tragedians of the classical Greek period, who cannot 
have gesticulated freely in their heavy costume. Of 
New Comedy we can say a little more, owing to the 
descriptions by characters of their own movements, eg. 
Plant. Capt. 794 if., where Ergasilus runs about the 
stage, shouldering through an imaginary crotvd. In 
farce and pantomime much could be conveyed by gesmre 
(e.g. Suet. Nero 39; Lucian, Salt, 37 ff.). (c) Re- 
ligious and magical gestures: the most common gesture 
of prayer was to look up, or down, according as a 
celestial or infernal power was invoked, holding the 
hands palm upwards, or downw'ards (11. 3. 275; 24- 307> 
Picard in Rev. Hist. Rel. 1937, 137 ff.)* In the latter 
the ground might be struck or stamped upon (as II. 9- 
568; Cic. Tusc. 2. 60), which perhaps is why the latter 
is not very common as a mere sign of irritation, ^^celing 
or prostration ■were not usual in Greece (Theopnr. 
Char. 16. 5, where see H. Bolkenstein, Theophmstos 
Charakter der Deisidaimonia), quite common in 
Kissing statues was common (Cic. Verr, 2. 4- 94)> 
blowing kisses to them (Min. Fel. Oct. 2. 4). In 
relationships a friend kissed the face, a suppliant tn 
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hand (Sittl, op, cit. infra, 79, 166) ; handshaking was more 
solemn. I’he most common magical gesture (to avert tlie 
evil eye, etc.) was to hold the hand so as to imitate the 
pudenda of one or tlie other sex, Sittl, loi if. 

It is not surprising that tlierc grew up a sign-language, 
ranging in signification from rudeness (Pers. 1. 58-60) 
to arithmetical calculations and even a sort of deaf-and- 
dumb alphabet (Bede, Dc computo vcl toquela digitorum ; 
critical text in Sittl, 256 flf.). 

C. Sittl. DU Geburden der GrUchen und liomer (1890). T. El- 
worthy, The Evil Eye {1895). Horns of Honour (1900), contain much 
but inaccurate anti unsystematic information. H. J. R, 

GiiTA(i), Lucius Septimius, younger son of Septimius 
Severus and brotherof Caracalla, became Caesar in a.d. 198 
and Augustus in 209. During the Scottish campaigns he 
was left as governor of Britain at York. The mutual 
hatred of the two brothers was intensified after their 
father’s death, cspedally as Gcta was popular with the 
soldiers. On their return to Rome they lived in different 
parts of the P.-ilacc. After some vain attempts at recon- 
ciliation by their mother, Gcta was assassinated by his 
brother in 212. See aureuus (2). H. M. D. P. 

GETA (2), Hosmius (and c. a.d.), contemporary with 
I'ertullian (De praescr. hacrct. 39), patched together 
from lines or phrases of Virgil a cento (q.v.) to form 
dialogue and chonises of a tragedy Medea, probably 
identical with that in Anth. Lat. (codex Salmasianus). 

Text: llachr. P/.Af iv. 219 ff. Cf. TeufTcl, 370. s; O. Dclcpicrre, 
Littlrature du Cenlon i. 37 ff, J. \V. D. 

GETAE, a Thracian tribe situated on the lower Danube 
(see THRACE). The name was subsequently applied by 
Greek and Latin writers to the Goths, witli whom the 
Gctae had nothing in common. 

GIANTS, a mythological race of monstrous appear- 
ance and great strength. According to Hesiod they were 
sons of Gc (Earth) from tlie blood of Uranus which fell 
upon earth ; he describes them as valiant warriors ( 7Vi. 
185). Homer considers them a savage race of men who 
perished with their king Eurymedon (Od. 7. 59), The 
prevailing legend of the light of the gods and the G. w.a3 
formulated in archaic epics and was embroidered by 
many later writers. A substantial account is given by 
Apollodorus (1. 34 ff). When the gods were attacked 
by the G. they learned that they could win only if they 
were assisted by a mortal. They called in Heracles, who 
killed the giant Alcyoncus and many otlicrs with his 
arrows. Zeus, who led the gods, smote with ius thunder- 
bolt Porphyrion who attempted to ravish Hem ; Athena 
killed Pallas or Enccladus; Poseidon crushed Polybotes 
under the rock that became the island of Nisyrus (Strabo 
p. 489) : Apollo shot Ephialtcs; Hermes slew Hippolrtus ; 
Dionj'sus killed Eurytus and many other giants besides 
who tvere c.uight in his vine ; and Hephaestus aided the 
gods, throwing red-hot iron ns missiles. The G. were 
defeated and were believed to be burled under the 
volcanoes in various parts of Greece and Italy, c.g. 
Enccladus under Aetna. Bones of prehistoric animals 
were occasionally believed to be bones of giants. 

17ic Gigantomachy was one of the most popular myths 
in Greece end accordinely the names of participants and 
the episodes of the battle vary from writer to svriter and 
from repment.ation to representation. Zeus, Heracles, 
Poseidon, and later .Athena, arc the usu,al protagonists. 
Tn its early stage the myth sectnr. to represent a variation 
of tl'.e popular motif of the tribe that attempted to 
dethrone the gods ; in a more ativ.anccd stage of culture 
the myth v-as interpreted as tj-.c fight of civiJia-Uioti 
eyaintt barlwrism. 

In art the gfsrits ere first shmm as v.arrio.ej or v.ilJ 
mm {Henfme.n.n, Art Hull. liter as snakc-ltggcd 

mesuters. (Water, HIV Suppl. iii, s.v. 'Gigsnten'). 'i7:e 


most famous sculptural renderings are found on the 
archaic treasury of the Siphnians and on the Hellenistic 
altar of Pergamum. G. M. A. II. 

GLABRIO (i), Manius Aciuus (cos. 191 d.c.), a noviis 
homo, tribune in 201 B.C., plebeian acdilc in 197, rose 
under the aegis of Scipio Africanus to the practorship 
in 196, crushing an Etruscan slave revolt, and became 
consul in 191 in the Syrian War. He defeated Antio- 
chus at Thermopylae and began operations against the 
Actolians; he extended the Delphic sanctuary'. After 
triumphing (190) he stood for the censorship, but ivith- 
drew under a charge of peculation supported by Cato in 
opposition to the Scipioniegroup. In 181 his son dedicated 
a temple to Pictas vowed at Thermopylae. The Lex 
Acilia dc intcrcalando belongs to his consulship. 

Lny 33. 36; 36. I.} ff.; 37. 57. De Sanctis. Star. Rom. !%•. i, 158, 
376, 586; G. Daux, Dclphes au H‘ et rsu I'' sUcte (1936), 125; 
K. Flacclitre, Lts AitolUiis d Dclphes {1937), 356; A. II. AfcDonnld, 
JRS 1938, 162. A. H. McD: 

GLABRIO (2), Man'ius Aciuus, husband of Mucia 
(daughter of Q. Scacvola 'Augur') and supporter of the 
Gracchi, was the author, as tribune (probably 123 D.c.), 
of the Lex Acilia RepeUmdarum, excluding senators from 
the juries, and providing a choice in procedure between 
conviction at the first hearing and a second hearing 
(sec ampliatio). Mommsen’s identification of this law 
with the partly extant Lex Repetundarum is generally 
accepted. 

E. G. Hardy, Roman Latrs and Charters, no. i ; II. Last, CAH ix. 
892 ff.; J. I’. Dalsdon, BSR 193S, 98 ff. M. 11 . 

GLABRIO (3), Manius Acilius, consul with M. Ulpius 
Traianus in a.d. 91, when he was compelled to fight in 
the arena and was exiled. In 95 he was executed. The 
cause is uncertain (Christian faith?). He or his family is 
connected with the catacombs of Priscilla. 

PIR}, A 67; IJ. Stvger, Die rSmischen Kalahomhen (1933), too; 
n. Lcclcrcq, Diet. d’Areh. Chritienne vi. 1259. K. Friedmann, 
Aiene e Roma (1^. A. M. 

GLADIATORS. Gladiatorial combats, in which armed 
men fought one another, were borrowed by the Romans 
from Etruria, where originally they may have been part 
of the ceremonies at a chief’s funeral. The first recorded 
instance of their appearance in Rome was at the funeral 
games given by his sons in honour of M. Brutus, 2G4 
D.c. On that occasion only three pairs of gladiators were 
engaged, but in 174 n.c. at the funeral games of T. 
Flamininus thirty-seven pairs fought, and finally at 
private celebrations, such as these funerals, ico pairs 
became common. At the games given by Julius Caesar 
as acdilc 320 pairs fought. Under the Empire the num- 
bers steadily mounted, and Trajan exhibited 5,000 pairs 
in his triumph over Deccbalus, 

Gladiators were usually prisoners of svar, slaves bou.ght 
for the purpose, or condemned criminals. They were 
trained in a school — Indus — under very Iiarsh discipline 
by a professional — lanista — wlio cither owned the estab- 
lishment himself or w.as employed by the State or private 
persons. The town of Capua was a favourite training- 
ground for gladiators; a gladiatorial school has also been 
discovered at Pompeii. Under the Empire these slaves 
were often joined by free men who being reduced to 
poverty liircd ihcm'clvcs to a lanista at a wa;;e, and 
were bound by an oath — auctoramentum gladiaU/riitm — 
to serve for .a fi.\ed period. The last .stage \v 7 .% reached 
when ir.erj end women of rank cntcritl the a.'c.na and 
fought, cither of their own accord or at the Emperor’s 
liiuiling. 

Gladiators sverc of four main tv’pes. TIic Nli.-anilio 
end the Sarn-nitc were heavily armed with ohlo.ng shield, 
virored helmet, and thei.t ttworii. llw 'niracian had 3 
round buckler wid a curved tdriiitar. Ti;; Rcti.tiiii-3 
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fought almost naked, with a net and trident as his only 
weapons. Defeated combatants were usually dispatched 
by the victors ; but their lives were sometimes spared at 
the instance of the onlookers, who would wave their 
handkerchiefs as a signal of pardon. 

Friedlander ii. 41-60; Lafaye, Dar.-Sag., s.v. 'Gladiatores*; 
L. Robert, Gladiateurs dans VOrient grec. (1940). F. A. \V. 

GLADIUS, see ARMS AND ARMOUR, ROMAN. 

GLASS (uoAo?, vitrum). The art of producing a vitreous 
surface on clay, frit, or quartz (faience) was known in 
predynastic Egi-pt and passed to Crete, where plaques 
and figurines from the Palace of Cnossos illustrate the 
high level attained in the second millennium b.C. Faience 
objects are common on Greek sites of the archaic period, 
some of them Egyptian imports, others probably made 
locally. In Hellenistic and Roman times Egypt and Asia 
Minor were centres of fabrication, and St. R&my-en- 
Rollat in southern France produced vases during the 
Early Empire. 

Objects composed entirely of glass paste begin to 
appear in Egypt about 1500 B.C., when two allied pro- 
cesses seem to have been in use : modelling molten glass 
about a core of sand, and pressing it into an open mould. 
The chief Mycenaean glass is icvavos, of dark blue imitat- 
ing lapis lazuli, used for beads, inlays, and architectural 
ornaments. In the sixth century small vases made by 
the sand-core process became known in Greece; they 
have opaque blue or white bodies decorated with poly- 
chrome bands formed by fusing coloured threads rolled 
round the body. Their place of origin is unknown, 
though the Greek character of the shapes suggests native 
production. In the Hellenistic period bowls made in 
moulds come into fashion ; these were mainly produced 
in Egypt. Here the tradition of opaque polychrome glass 
was continued far into Roman times with the millefiori 
vases (identified by some with the murrina vasa, q.v.), 
in which coloured patterns were fused into the vase. In 
the same tradition are the vases in two layers of which 
one is carved like a cameo ; the Portland Vase in London 
is the best-known example. 

The invention of glass-blowing in the first century 
- B.C. (probably in Syria) wrought a profound change in 
the glass industry which, hitherto limited to luxury 
articles, now became capable of cheap mass production. 
Under the Roman Empire glass largely replaced pottery 
for domestic use and funeral furniture. Foundries have 
been located in many provinces; like the terra sigillata 
potteries, the manufacture tended to move away from the 
Mediterranean towards the borders of tlie Empire. Thus 
in tlie later Empire, Belgic Gaul and Germany had taken 
the place of Italy and southern Gaul. The vases, even 
when plain, show much variety of form, and there are 
several styles of decoration — tooling or applying relief 
ornament to the surface when warm, cutting or engraving 
when cold. Window glass, made by a primitive process 
of rolling, _ was known at Pompeii, and later became 
common ; in the late Empire also begins the use of glass 
for mirrors. 

A. K!sa, Das Glas tm Alteriume (1908); Morin-Jean, La Verrerie 
en Gaule (1913); M. L. Trowbridge, Philological Studies in Ancient 
Glass (U.S.A. 1930); D. B., Harden, Roman Glass from Karanis 
(U.S.A. 1936). F. N. P. 

GLAUCIA, Gaius Servilius, leader of the Populares 
during the period of Marius’ rise to power. Low-bom, 
and an effective demagogue, he obtained the support of 
the Equites as well as of the plebs. As tribune (presum- 
ably soon after 106 b.c. ; but see Greenidge and Clay, 
Sources, p. 225 for another Hew), by his law De Repetun~ 
dis, he restored the jury-courts to the Equites, and made 
compulsory the procedure of compereudinatio, an ad- 
journment or division of a trial into two parts. As praetor, 
Glaucia took a leading part in the democratic agitation 


of 100, He hoped to be chosen consul for gg, but was 
killed in the disorders which followed the murder of his 
rival C. Memmius. 

F. MQnzer, PW ii. A. 1796; J. P. Balsdon, BSR 1938, gS S. 

M. H. 

GLAUCUS, in mythology, (i) a Lycian, son of Hippo- 
lochus, second in command of the Lycian contingent 
before Troy {II. 2. 876 and often). He encounters Dio- 
medes (q.v.), and exchanges armour with him in sign of 
friendship when told that they are hereditary ^ivoi, 
getting the worse of the bargain, since his is gold and 
that of Diomedes bronze ( 11 . 6 . 234-6 ; proverbial later). 
Wounded by Teucer (12. 387-8), healed by Apollo (16. 
527 ff.), he rallies the Lycians after the death of Sarpedon. 
Killed, over the body of Achilles, by Aias son of Telamon 
(Quint. Smym. 3. 278 ff.), Apollo caused the winds to 
snatch his body from the pyre and take it to Lycia, where 
the Nymphs made the river of like name to spring up 
about his grave (ibid. 4. 4 ff.). (2) Of Anthedon in 
Boeotia. He somehow (Ov. Met. 13. 920 ff. is but one 
of several versions ; see Drexler in Roscher’s Lexikon j, 
1679-80) became immortal by a magic herb (or a magic 
bath, schol. on PI. Resp. 61 1 c) and then for some 
reason leaped into the sea and became a sea-god. He 
was renowned for his prophecies (schol. ibid, and often); 
vainly wooed Scylla (i) (q.v.; Ov. ibid.). (3) Of Corinth 
(II. 6. 154), son of Sisyphus and father of Bellerophon 
(qq.v.), therefore great-grandfather of Glaucus (i) 
(Bellerophon-Hippolochus-Glaucus). His most famous 
legend is connected with Potniae in Boeotia, where he 
kept a stud of mares and fed them on human flMh (or 
they ate a herb which drove them mad, or Aphrodite was 
angry with Glaucus because he would not let them mate), 
till they devoured him at the funeral games over Pelias, 
W'hereupon he became a Taraxippos (horse-frightencr) 
which scared the teams at the Isthmus (Verg. G. 3. 267, 
Servius and ‘Probus’ ad loc., Pausam'as 6. 20. 19; Eiytfi. 
Magn. 685, 41). That the name belongs to these ana 
some dozen other persons (Drexler, op. cit.) is due to Jt 
being (a) an epithet of the sea, (i>) an adjective appro- 
priate to the ‘bright’ eyes of a vigorous man. 


GLAUCUS (4) of Chios (or Samos, according to some 
late authors), to whom is ascribed the invention of 
welding iron (criSiypou KoXXrjcris', not of soldering, which 
is a modem process), made for Alyttes of Lydia (reigned 
617-560 b.c.) a stand of iron, supporting a silver bowl; 
this was for Herodotus (i. 25) ‘worth seeing above ail 
the other offerings at Delphi’. In the time of PausamM 
(10. 16. i) the bowl had disappeared, but the stOTd 
remained, tower-shaped with an upward taper, the sides 
of openwork with crossbands, and decorated with 
and animals (Ath. 5. 210). F. N. i. 

GLAUCUS (s) of Rhegium (c. 400 b.c.) wrote an im- 
portant work On the Ancient Poets and Mustetans 
by [Plut.] De mus.), which began the andent sWdy ot 
the history of lyric poetry. His comments on Homer 
and his discussion of the plots of Aeschylus rnay have 
formed part of this work. The name Glaucus nM been 
thought to be a pseudonym of the sophist Antiphon. 

FHG ii. 23 f.; E. HUler, Rh. Mus. 1886. F 


GLOSSA, GLOSSARY (Greek). In Greek literary 
criticism yAcuooai meant any words or expressions (no 
being mere neologisms or metaphors) a ovoeis ai' cif 
A- rij SiaXiKTti) (Arist. Poet. I4S8'’32). i-c., 
not to the spoken language familiar to the critic (i4S° ./> 
but to a dialect, literary or vernacular, of anomcr 
or period (i4S7'’4). The interpretation of Ho'iienc 
yAcSo-crai, misunderstood already by Flcsiod, icjl, 
doubt, from the first, to schoolmasters (cf. At. Dattat^) 
and rhapsodes, and it appealed to sophistic , 

language: cf. Democritus, Tlepl Oprjpoy 7 ] opvoe 9 
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Kal y^^lJaaiwv. The living dialects were early used for 
the purpose (cf. Arist. Poet. i46i“i2), but, apart from 
Aristarchus, Alexandrian commentators, no less than the 
Pcrgamcnes, usually preferred to explain by cn-mology, 
as did Ncoptolcmus of Parium in Ilcpi yXwaawi’ 'Oje^pov. 
Interest in dialects was fostered by fifth-century linguistic 
speculations, and in the next two centuries by Peri- 
patetic studies, not least in natural history and its 
vocabulary’, and by monographs based on personal 
knowledge of local dialects before the levelling operation 
of the HOiyr']. The spirit of Alexandrianism in literature 
further encouraged search for linguistic oddities. Some- 
times literary glosses were collected with only sporadic 
dialectal illustration, as the Homeric Glosses of Philetas 
and Simmias, Some specifically dialectal collections 
were devoted to Homer, Aleman, the Old Comedy, etc.; 
others were not so related to particular authors or styles, 
c.g. the <i>pvyia.i (jxovai of Ncoptolcmus, the ’EOviKal 
Xeias of Zenodotus (perhaps not the Alexandrian), 
and the AioXtKal yXwaoai of Antigonus of Carystus. 
The ’Oi'o/iaoTtfcoi', often with dialectal variants, also 
became common: c.g. Callimachus compiled names of 
winds, fishes, and months; Dionysius Iambus had a 
chapter on fishennen’s terms, and Eratosthenes other 
vocational vocabularies. Aristophanes of Byzantium 
excelled all in the scope and diversity of his lexico- 
graphical labours (cf. Acl. N'A 7. 47). In his footsteps 
followed his pupil Artemidonis (on Doric, and cookery), 
Philistidcs (on names of family relationships), and many 
others, notably, in the first century n.c., Cleitarchus of 
Aegina, who proved a fertile source of dialect glosses 
under the Empire. The Ucpl rojv v’rroTTrevopa'cov pt) 
ctpijaOai Toi? waAototf of Aristophanes is a prototype 
of the ‘Atticist’ lexica which were common in the first 
century a.D. and still more in tlie following centuries. 
The first professed Atticist was Eirenaeus of Alexandria 
(end of istc. B.C.), and the ultimate sources of most later 
Atticists arc also Alexandrian. As to glosses of all kinds, 
in the first century n.c. compilation largely displaces 
independent research, and almost exclusively prevails 
under the Empire; to the latter period, down to Con- 
stantine, the extant scholiasts and lexicographers are 
directly or indirectly indebted; but the sources thus 
absorbed have generally perished. 

K. I-fttiP, rimol. Ixxx (1915k 136; R. Rcilicnstcin, Crschichte d. 
Gr. Etynwhdt-.a (1S97); see aha undfr ETy.^^OLO(n•. 

R. n. R. I*. 

GLOSSA, GLOSSARY (Latin). The need for marginal 
or intcrlinc.ar interpretations of difficult or obsolete 
words (yXoidoai) is coincident w'tli the serious study of 
literature. The earliest reference to Latin glosses is in 
Varro (LtHg, 7. 10 ; * “tesca" aiunt sancta esse qui glossas 
scripscrunt’). Some of the work of Republican scholars 
like Opilius and Atcius was of a glossographical kind, 
and Verrius Flaccus was indebted to collections of glosses 
on Pl.autus, Ennius, Lucilius, etc. 

2. The extant Latin glossaries (generally named from 
their first itc.'U, c.g. Abstrusa. Abas'us, or from the home 
of their chief MS., e.g. St. Gall, Erfurt) cannot be traced 
bade fartlier than the sixth century A.n. They arose 
from the neetls of monastery teachers who in the first 
instance gathered together (as plossae coUectac) and 
arranged in n roughly al;diahctipl order the trivial rnar- 
ginalia from copies of the Bible, Terence, Yirgil, Orosius, 
etc, in their own or neighljourin" libraries; only rarcly 
did such marginalia contain any sdiolarly comment, and 
few glosiars’ ceimpilers had access to c.g. Festus or the 
/i’fvrto.Vgi'ueof Isidore fro.m which to borrow. Copies of a 
glmsarj’ thus constnicted sometimes had a wide circuki- 
tion and fonned the basis for larger deri’--a_uvc campila- 
tians; for example. Abnrur-a (which contained m.stcri.’sl 
from n g'xd \’.’rgi! C'ammentaty) and .Abo’ita (which 
contained I'csf.ts item.* and Tcrenes and Apuleius 
gloa-et) form the foundation fo: Absavis, AiT-itirn, etc., 


and above all for the huge (early 9th c. ?) encj’clopncdic 
IJbcr Glossartmi or Glossaritm Ansileubi (which also 
includes long passages from Jerome, Ambrose, Gregory’, 
Isidore, etc.). The value of such glossaries is threefold : 
(a) their interpretations often contain Late Latin or 
Early Romance words ; (b) they sometimes contain Intent 
evidence for readings in tlie text of an author; (c) occa- 
sionally they transmit some fragment of ancient learning. 

3. Amongst later collections of glosses the best known 
are those of Salomon (loth c.) and Papias (nth c.), both 
of 5%’hich rely on the Liber Glossarum. 

4. Of bilingual glossaries may be mentioned : (tj) the 
(6th-c.?) Cyrillus glossary (Greek with Latin interpreta- 
tions) w’rongly attributed to the fifth-century patriarch 
of Alexandria and not yet fully published; (b) the Phi- 
loxenus glossary (Latin with Greek interpretations) 
wrongly attributed to the consul of A.D. 535; (c) the 
//mncncumn/flfGreck with Latin interpretations) wrongly 
attributed to Dositheus ; (d) glossaries with Anglo-Saxon, 
Celtic, or Germanic interpretations. 

BiBLIOCRAPJiy 

J. Tolkiehn, s.v. ‘Lexikographic’, nnd G. Goctr, s.v. 'GIosso- 
Braphie’, in PW; Schanz-Hosius § iiip: Fr. Lammert in Ihirsian, 
vol. cclii; W. M. Lindsay in Joum. Phil, xxxiv. *55 fT. and 267 (T.; 
in riyPhil. xxxviii, 349 fT.; in CQ xi. 119 and 185; in CIt xxxi. 158 
nnd 188: W. M. Lindsay and H. J. 'Thomson, Ancient Lore in 
Medieval Latin Glossaries (igit)', J. F. Mountford, Quotations from 
Classical Authors in Medieval Latin Glossaries (1925). Vol. i (1923) 
of the Carpus Glossarion/m Latinorum (cd. G. Goetz), cniilled i}e 
origine et fatis plossariorum latinorum, consists entirely of prefatory 
material; yols. ii-v Ris-e npoRraphs of the oldest MS. of the chief 
early medieval plossarics (with readings of other MSS. in the npp. 
crit.): ii (18S8) contains Latin-Greck (=’ Philoxcnus) nnd Gretk- 
Latin glossaries; iii (1892) contains the pscudo-Dositheus Jlerme- 
neiimala', iv (18S9) contains Abstrusa + Abolita (under the name 
eIoss. cod. Vat. lot. 33->) and short derivative glossaries; v (tS94) 
contains the Placidus glossary, excerpts from the Liber Glotsarum, 
etc.; vols. vi nnd vii (tSp^ipoi), entitled Thesaurus Glossarum 
Emendalnrum, present the items of vols. ii-v in nlphabetical nnd 
corrected form. The series Glossaria Latina (ed. \V. M. Lindsay 
nnd others) gives critical editions of the chief glossaries with the 
fullest possible indication of the source of each item: vol. i (1926) 
contains the purely glossary material of the Lib. dost, in its entirety; 
vol. ii (1926) contains the Anna, Abas-us, and Philoxcnus glossaries; 
vol. iii (1926) contains Abstrusa and Abolitn; vol. iv (t93o) contains 
Placidus (and an cd. of Festus based on glossary material); vol. v 
(i93t) contains the Abba and AA glossaries. Ot Lntin-Anglo-Saxon 
glossaries, the I.eydcn glossary has been edited by J. IL Hessels 
(1906), the Corpus glossary by W. M. Lindsay (ipzt). Ijitin- 
Celtic glossaries were edited by Whitley Stokes and John Stmehan, 
Thesaurus Palceohibernieus (1901-3) two vols. with Supplemrnt 
(tspso); cf. R.Thurnrysen,’JrischeGlosien’(Zcit5chrift fDrCeltischc 
Philologte xxi); nnd Latin-Germanic by K. Sleinmeyer and K. .Sievers 
(Die Alshochdeutschen Clossen, 4 vols, 1S79-98). J. F. M. 

GLYCON (i), poet of unknown date and place to whom 
the rXvKtuvciav or glyconic metre is attributed by 
Hcphacstion (p. 33, 12). Nothing else is kno’.vn about 
him. The epigram in Anth. Pal. 10. 124 on the unreason 
of the universe is thought to be by a dilTcrcnt poet of 
later date, since it appears with other late poems. 

S. I.eichsenrinr, De Metris Eraeeis guaesSionrs enomatelariene 
(iSSS). c. .M. B. 

GLYCON (2), sculptor, of Atliens ;l.-nown from signature 
of Famese I Icraclcs (Winter, Kli 333. 4) Naples, Tlie 
statue was found in the baths of Caracalln, nnd is proved 
bv the ancient inscription on another example in 
Florence to he a copy of a Heracles by Lysippus (q.v. 2). 
Nothing in the copy suggests a date later than the first 
ccntuiy n.c. 

G. Uppetd, Kepirn itnj Vm'.-i:d’j‘“tt~- (19**). T. B. L. V.'. 
GLYCONIC, ue Mmin, ctxnn:. lit (S), 

GNIPHO, Mabcu-s ANTOSlt". a .«dio!.nr of the Cicero- 
nian age. He taught in the home of Julius Cacwr and 
had a school of his own. Ilis lectures on rhetoric were 
attended by Cicero during bis praetonhip (66 B.C.). He 
it said (by his pupil Ateiu.s I’l’.noiogus) to h.avc comfi’Mcd 
only two boola Pr semte,-.' hsUnu’, but there is cvidrr.tc 
that he wrote a commentao* oti the .'irtTtes'ti of Ennius. 

Cf. Tevt'A f ! 57 . 5: I IS 5 3 - J.s'.lt 
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GNOME (yvdifir]). From the root-meaning ‘expression 
of opinion’ various specialized meanings spring, one of 
which is ‘pregnant utterance’, the pithy expression of a 
general thought. The sense is something like ‘epigram’ 
(in the commonest modem sense of that word), or, when 
the epigram has become current coin, ‘proverb’. Man 
must have begun to think of gnomes almost as soon as he 
was capable of making general propositions. At any 
rate we meet them on the threshold of Greek literature; 
for Homer’s avTOS yap icfiiXKerai dvBpa olStjpos {Od. 
i6. 294) is a gnome. The famous yvwOL oeavrov and 
pTjSei' dyav are unsurpassable for brevity. Hesiod is full 
of gnomes, and so, centuries later, is Euripides, in whose 
day the cult of the gnome in intellectualist circles is 
satirized by Aristophanes (see L. & S., s.v. yvcopiSiov, 
yvu>p.oTVTTi(o, and cognate words). In prose, the gnomic 
tendency is strongly marked in Heraclitus (q.v., and 
e.g. fr. 43), and even more so in Democritus (q.v.). The 
use of the gnome as not merely an ingredient in poetry 
or prose but as a literary form in itself can be traced 
back to Phocylides and Theognis (qq.v.) in the middle of 
the sixth century B.C., and Democritus (c. 460-370 B.c.) 
himself talks of his works as yvcopecov (fr. 35). For the 
collection of gnomic sayings into anthologies, see chheia. 
See also sententia. 

PW, Suppl. vi. (1935), pp. 74-90 (Homa and v. Fritz). 

J. D. D. 

GNOSTICISM is a modem term applied to a group of 
sects and theosophical writers, most if not all of whom 
broke with Christianity to set up eclectic systems which 
rivalled Catholicism, not in points of detail, but in their 
total outlook on life. The most important of these 
were Simon Magus, the Ophites, Marcion, Valentinus, 
Basilides, and Mani. Not all Gnostics advocated the 
same varieties of worship, some give no evidence of 
interest in cultus at all ; but many groups formed sects 
of tlieir own, the ceremonies and theology of which were, 
at least in theory, community secrets. 

Z. The beginnings of theseradical heresies may perhaps 
be seen in Paul’s opponents at Colossae, but the period 
of their greatest success was in the second and third 
centuries a.d. They were disseminated throughout the 
Empire, but exhibit a tendency to rise in and return to the 
Orient. Their imagery and religious temper were 
Oriental, and it is no accident that the first and last of 
the great Gnostics were Simon in Syria and Mani in 
Persia. Their philosophy, however, was Greek, a feature 
characteristic of the Hellenistic cultural tradition of 
which they were the last and most decadent religious 
product. 

3. In the religion of the Hellerustic age special impor- 
tance was attached to knowledge which enabled men to 
understand and control the forces conditioning their des- 
tiny and to adapt themselves effectively to their demands 
and restrictions. Confidence in the last of the great classic 
epistemologies, that of Chrysippus, was shattered by 
Cameades, and philosophy in the first century B.c. 
entered upon a phase of intuitionism and mysticism, 
playing with various combinations of Platonism and 
Stoicism of which the most successful was the system of 
Posidonius. The material and phenomenal worlds were 
connected by a middle ground in which intermediate 
dynamic forces were released in dramatic interplay. 
These forces could be unified as the activities of the 
divine mind (logos) to which man had immediate and 
intuitive access, or personalized and imagined as the 
background of cult legends. Plato’s Timaeus and the 
early chapters of Genesis lent themselves easily to this 
treatment and we have examples of non-Christian 
gnosticism in Philo and in Hermetic literature, and 
relatively^ orthodox Christian parallels in Clement of 
Alexandria and Origen. To popular apprehension this 
knowledge was communicated by revelations contained 


in sacred books and dramatized in esoteric rites. The 
books gave accounts of the origin and history of the 
universe and of the life and death of a god who offered 
salvation to his follow'ers ; the rites involved participation 
of the imagination and feelings in the heroic events of 
the god’s career and a share in their supernatural benefits 
which included security (soteria) from the ruthlessness of 
fate and the hostility of demons and men, and the 
assurance of a happy life after death. 

4. To the educated adherents of these cults of salvation 
through knowledge the mythical revelations symbolized 
an abstract philosophy ; to the uneducated they became 
the vehicles of superstition and imdisciplined living. 
Astral speculation found a ready reception into this 
mixed world of thought and fancy and Marcus’ euchar- 
istic hocus-pocus, and the text regarded by Dieterich 'as 
a liturgy of Mithras shows its magical aspects, while an 
inscriptional record of a vision of Mandulis Aion 
strikingly illustrates the underlying zest for revelations. 
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GODS, RIDER-, RIVER-, WIND-, see bider-gods, 

RIVER-GODS, WIND-GODS. 

GOLD (xpvaos, aurttm). Gold is a rare metal in Greece, 
and the source of the rich treasures found in tombs of 
the Bronze Age (Mycenae, etc.) is unknown. The island 
of Siphnos prospered in the sixth century B.c. by_ its 
gold production; later the mines were flooded. Mines 
on Thasos, opened by the Phoenicians, were working m 
Thuej’dides’ day. Macedonia and Thrace had a large 
auriferous area, where the mines of Mt. Pangaeus were 
working before 500 B.c. More fruitful than the home 
supplies were probably those from overseas. Nearest 
at hand were Mysia, Phrj’gia, and Lydia’; tiicir ihme as 
gold-bearing lands is attested by the stories of j 
Croesus, and the river Pactolus. Colchis also fumishcQ 
gold, and Scythians brought supplies from inner Asia. 
Yet there was a scarcity of gold in Greece until tne 
conquests of Alexander made available the hoards 0 
Persia. 

Early Etruscan tombs show a wealth of gold fumitu 
comparable to that of Bronze Age Greece, ? 

early mining are found in several districts of Italy, 1 
particular the Pennine Alps. At Rome the metal lo g 
remained rare ; it probably first became common tmoug ^ 
war indemnities. Under the late Republic and 
Empire the main source of supply was Spain, wherc 
north-west and Baetica yielded immense quantities. 
Gold was also mined in southern France and dredg 
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from rivers in other parts of Gaul ; there arc also workings 
in south Wales. After the first century the western gold- 
fields were largely superseded by those of tlie Balkans, 
Noricum, and Dacia. When the supply from tliese fell 
off during the third century a shortage of the metal 
appears to have been generally felt. 

O. Davits, lieimnn Mines in Europe (1935). For the technical 
processes involved in makina (Told jewcller>’ see F. H. Marshall, 
Catalogue of JetccUery in the British Museum (1911), Introduction. 

F, N. P. 

GONATAS, Antigonus, sec antigon’us it. 

G ORDIAN. Gonm AN 1 (Marcus Antonius Gordiakus), 
Roman emperor, a.d. 238, was descended on his father's 
side from the Gracchi, wliilc his mother was a relative of 
Trajan. When proconsul of Africa he was at the age of 
eighty-one invited to become emperor by some young 
nobles who had conspired against Maximinus. From a 
mixture of fear and ambition he accepted, and assumed 
his son, Gordian II, as colleague. 'Tlic Senate and most 
of the European provinces aclmowlcdgcd him, but 
CapcHianus, governor of Numidia, rebelled and moved 
on Carthage. Gordian II opposed his legionary army 
with a volunteer militia, and when he w.as killed his 
father committed suicide after a reign of twenty-two 
d.ays (238). 

Gordian III, son of Gordian I’s daughter Maccia 
Faustina, i^ns, after the murder of Dalbinus and Pupienus 
(see IIALDINUS) in A.D. 238, saluted emperor by the 
Praetorians at the age of 13. The conduct of affairs was 
at first in his mother’s hands, but in 241-4 it passed to 
the praetorian prefect Timesitheus (q.v.). In 242 
Timesitheus accompanied Gordian to the Danube to 
repel on invasion of Goths, and the next year defeated 
the Persians at Rhesaena. But while a campaign against 
Ctesiphon was being planned he died of an illness. In 
his place Gordian appointed an Arab called Philippus, 
who soon showed his imperial aspirations. Profiting by 
a food shortage he appealed to tlic soldiers who wanted 
a man, not a boy, as their ruler. Gordian was murdered 
at Zaitha in 244 (see niiurpus i). 

For blblionmphy see maximinvs (i). H. M. D. V. 

GORGIAS (1) of Lcontini (c. 483-376 d.c.), sophist 
and rhetor, who won renown at Athens (427) by his 
eloquence, wrote a philosophical treatise, in which he 
despaired of attaining positive knowledge, and then 
devoted himself to revealing tlie power of Aoyoy and the 
value of artistic form in prose speech. The treatise (IT. 
•Ivaccas ■?! 7T, rov uj) oitos) is lost, but it is known to 
have maintained three theses — that nothing exists ; that 
if anything exists, it is unknowable ; that if anything can 
he known, the knowledge cannot be communicated by 
language. The chief philosophical influences which G. 
came under seem to have been Empedocles and Zeno 
the Eleatic. The 'iiAtnjj eyK<t';iiov and /JcAa/iijSijr have 
survived, as well as a few fragments of his speeches 
(/ 7 i>f?iKor, 'OXvitTrtKvg, ^ 'Esmai'nos). l ie wrote no 
T<xis7, and his teaching is gathered from his writings and 
from the remarks of Plato and others. He aimed at a prose 
which should rival poetry in its effects. Hence lus 
advocacy of (i) poetic words, metaphors, coinages, (2) 
figvires embodying parallelisim and musical cffect-s (anti- 
thesis, parisosh, paronioiosis. assonance, rhyme), as 
substitutes for metre. He abo pointed out the effects 
of propriety, brevity, prolixity (av^ijoit), and odicr 
dcs’iccs (Kroll, Jihet. § b). As the founder of artistic 
prow he nrade the tcadiing of style an essential p.trt of 
rhetoric. 

Tr-.'.imfeli er-J fn. in D;cb, fv-t.-V.’ 171-3:7. PJT Tsi. sf-iX 

J.W.U.A. 

GORGIAS (i)(iit c. vx.), .Aihc.man rhetor of .-Mtieitt 
tendencies (Sen. Ccetr«-. j.4, 7), v.ho tauch.t Cicero's t.on 

44 r.C.) end wrote fjf. (lost), which was illus- 


trated by examples dmwn from classical and Asiatic 
orators and was translated into Latin (abridged) by P. 
Rutilius Lupus (Halm, Met. Lett. Min. 3-21). J. W. II. A. 

GORGO or MEDUSA, a terrible monster In Greek 
mytliology’. G. was the daughter of the marine deities 
Phorcys and Ceto. She had a round, ugly face, snakes 
instead of hair, a belt of the teeth of a boar, sometimes 
a beard, huge wings, and eyes that could transform 
people into stone. She had two immortal sisters, who in 
art are also shown in the shape of Gorgons, Sthenno (‘the 
Strong’) and Eurj'.alc (‘the Wide Leaping’), with whom 
she lived in the far West, where Poseidon loved her. 
Perseus went in search of the G., killed her with the aid 
of Athena, and escaped (Hcs. TItcog. 270). The head 
of G. adorned the aegis (q.v.) of Zeus and also that of 
Athena (//. 5. 738). From the body of the G. blood 
sprang fortli ; from one vein blood that Asclepius used to 
revive the dead, from the other blood which he used 
to harm men (Apollod. 3. 120). In the moment of her 
death Gorgo-Mcdusa gave birth to Pegasus and Chrysaor. 

The myth of Gorgo-Mcdusa as known in classical 
Greece contained religious and folkloristic elements of 
diverse origin. The head of Gorgo, buried under the 
Agora of Argos (Paus. 2. 21. s), seems to indicate that 
the Gorgoncion was originally an independent embodi- 
ment of apotropaic power. Medusa again may have been 
originally an independent earth goddess (L. Malten, 
yOAI 1914, 184; 1925, 121 ff.). In art, Perseus killing 
Gorgo and pursued by Gorgons is a popular subject 
during the archaic period; Gorgo alone, a running 
winged daemon, is also frequently shown, especially in 
Corinthian art. In the Classical period G. is humanized, 
and Hellenistic representations develop a definitely 
beautiful type of head for the dying maiden Gorgo (cf. 
Cic. Vesr. 4. 124). Her head always remained a popular 
apotropaic symbol. 

Cl. Hopkins, AJArch. 1934: H. llcsig, Gorgo und Gorgoncion 
(1937): !• M. Woodward, Perseus (1937). G. M. A. H. 

GORTYN, one of the most important towns of Dorian 
Crete, was situated in the southern central plain of the 
island. Many ruins have been exca^ted, and many 
inscriptions found, among them tlie famous ‘Code of 
Gortyn’, containing large parts of a supplementary 
codification (probably c. 450 D.c.). It included many 
older laws, or referred to them ; some of tliese arc also 
preserved in other inscriptions. The code contains rules 
of civil law only, but some facts of pubUc l.aw arc men- 
tioned, The laws, lacking systematic order, deal with 
the family and family-propertj’, with slaves, surety, 
donations, mortgage, procedure in trials, and other 
items. Generally in accordance with what we knowabout 
early Greek and Indo-European legal usage, the code of 
Got^Ti is a mixture of primitive and developed regula- 
tions. Most interesting is the position of the slaves, who 
had certain rights for their protection ; tlicy were also 
allowed to have their own property, and even to marry 
free women. There w.a3 a cic.ir distinction, especially 
in matters of hereditaty right, between family and priwte 
propertj'. There were detailed and rather liberal regula- 
tions on adoption and sole heires'^cs. Criminal l.av.’ was 
still closely connected svlth family law, but in many eases 
money penalties had replaced previous fonns of punish- 
ment." and f.-equenily the fines we.-c payable to the .Suite. 
Self-defence was forbidden. Witnesies and compurga- 
tora, and the oath of the p.srSy, scrv'cd to cstahlisfi a case; 
but the judge decided at his own discretion. O.n tlie 
whole, tl'.e hsvs of Gortyn arc the most i.mportar.t source 
cf prc-Hcl!cnistic Greek law, .and rcve.il rather a high 
Rtand.srd of juristic conceptions. 

J, KoKtrr *r;* I'. tXr.s sen tTe-ti-s rists); 

Jv. It. Hs:'!! isjtkrr, An 

iuni/,y-r estf^en i, 351 ll. Due; ,St. OcJrit.srri, Stic. F;.. 

Uv; *1- V. li. 
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GOTHS, a German tribe which had migrated from its 
original home, Gotaland in south Sweden, to the lower 
Vistula by the first century B.c. In the second century 

A. D. they began to displace tribes farther south, and by 
the third century their advance-guard was settling in 
south-west Russia, whence they transmitted the influence 
of Graeco-Sarmatian culture to the Germanic north 
and west. C. a.d. 238 they began to raid the Roman 
Empire. They harried Greece and Asia Minor as well 
as the Danube provinces ; successive emperors failed to 
drive them out until the victories of Claudius Gothicus 
(268-70) stemmed the tide. The division into Ostro- 
goths and Visigoths now began to form; the Visigoths 
made good their hold on a large part of the old province 
of Dacia, and Constantine, after much warfare, made a 
treaty with them. He also refortified the Danube frontier, 
and the peace was maintained in general for thirty-five 
years. Many Goths served with the Roman armies. 
The Ostrogothic kingdom between Dnieper and Don 
became large and powerful under Hermanric (mid-fourtli 
century), but was brought to a sudden end by the invasion 
of the Huns (370), and the Ostrogoths were driven in the 
wake of the Visigoths to seek asylum in the Empire. In 
376 the Visigoths had entered Moesia, and in the resul- 
tant war Valens was defeated and slain at Adrianople 
(378). Theodosius was able to subdue them, but allowed 
them to remain. Under Alaric they invaded Italy and 
sacked Rome (410); they were finally diverted to Gaol, 
where they founded the kingdom of Toulouse (419) and 
extended their dominion over Spain. The Ostrogoths 
entered Italy later and set up a kingdom under Theodoric 
(493). In the middle and later fourth century Chris- 
tianity was penetrating among the Goths, through the 
efforts of missionaries such as Ulfilas, but the majority 
of them embraced Arianism, wliich embittered their 
subsequent conflicts with the Empire. 

lordanes, <fe Getis; Ammianus; Zosimus. L. Schmidt, Geschichte 
der deutschcn Stdmme — Die Ostgermanen' (1934). 195-328. O. B. 

GRACCHUS (i), Tiberius Sempronius (cos. I 215 

B. C.), curule aedile (216) and magister eguitum to 

Jimius Pera after Cannae, commanded two legions of 
volones, slaves enrolled after Cannae. As consul he 
thwarted Hannibal at Cumae, as proconsul (214) near 
Beneventum he defeated Hanno who was trying to join 
Hannibal from south Italy. Consul II (213); as pro- 
consul in 212 he was surprised and killed probably in 
Lucania. H. H. S. 


GRACCHUS (2), Tiberius Sempronius, the censor, was 
augur in 204 b.c., accompanied the Scipios to the East 
in 190, negotiating with Philip V, and as tribune at the 
time of the prosecution of L. Scipio saved him from 
imprisonment. Envoy to Greece in 185, he became curule 
aedile in 182, and as praetor in 180 succeeded Q. Fulvius 
Flaccus in Spain. Here he completed the reduction of 
the Celtiberians by systematic operations and a liberal 
settlement (180-179), founding Gracchuris and giving 
peace for a generation. Consul in 177, he ruthlessly 
subjugated Sardinia (cf. Livy 41. 28. 8-10). Censor in 
169, with C. Claudius Pulcher, he intervened in the 
levies, opposed the puhlicani, and restricted the rights 
of freedmen ; his austerity became famous. He served on 
embassies to the East (165, 161), was again consul (163), 
and died in 154. A man of high character and liberal 
thought, a fine strategist and great colonial governor, he 
dominated the policy of foreign consolidation and 
internal restoration towards the middle of the century. 
Hemarried Cornelia, daughter of Scipio Afncanus,andlus 
twelve children included Tiberius and Gaius Gracchus. 

Lu-y 37. 7: 38. 52 ff.; 39. 24 and 33; bks. 40-5; Polyb. bks. 25 
and 31-2; Apptan, Hisp. ^y, GcUius 6. ig; Cicero, Proo. Cons. 8. 18. 
A. Schultcn, Numantia i (1914), 329; Dc Sanctis, Star, Rom, 5 v. i, 
240, 440, 463, 596, 611; J. Carcopino, Autonr des Gracques (192S), 
47; A. H. McDonald, jP.S 1938, 163, Cambr. Hist. Journ. 1939, 
135, 138: R. M. Geer, TAPA 1938, 381. A. H. McP. 


GRACCHUS (3), Tiberius Sempronius, tribune in 
133 B.C., the great reformer and founder of the party of 
the Poptdares, was the son of Gracchus (2) and of Cor- 
nelia (q.v. i), and the husband of Claudia, daughter of 
App. Claudius (q.v. 9), cos. 143. Educated, like his 
brother, by Greek philosophers, he was apt to apply 
Greek democratic conceptions and methods in Roman 
politics, just as contemporary Roman jurists introduced 
Greek practices and ideas into the Law. He served 
under his sister’s husband, Scipio Aemilianus, at Car- 
thage in 146; as quaestor, in 137, he took part in the 
Numantine War, and after the defeat of Mancinus (q.v.) 
negotiated terms which the Senate rejected; hence per- 
haps arose his later bitterness against the Opiimates. 
We may trust his brother’s testimony that the sight of 
the latifundia (q.v.) of Etruria, on Tiberius’ journey to 
Spain, inspired him to proceed with the agrarian scheme 
of C. Laelius ‘Sapiens’. 

Tiberius’ Agrarian Law aimed at recovering the vast 
tracts of public land from its possessores (each of whom 
could, however, retain 500 iugera, plus an extra 250 
iugera for each of 2 sons). On the land thus made 
available, poor citizens W'ere to be settled as tenants, 
paying rent to the Treasury. Tiberius thus hoped to 
restore the old yeoman-farmer population which had 
always been the backbone of the Roman armies. The 
board of Illvirs appointed to carry out this plan con- 
sisted of Tiberius’ father-in-law, Appius Claudius, and 
of the brothers Tiberius and Gaius Gracchus. Though 
the proposal roused intense opposition from large land- 
owners, including most of the Senate, it was supported 
by such influential men as the jurist, P. Mucius Scaevola 
{cos, 13s) and his brother Crassus Mucianus, Gaius’ 
father-in-law. To obtain funds for equipping the new 
settlers Tiberius introduced a plebiscite ordering that 
some part of the legacy of Attains III of Pergamum 
should be devoted to this end; Tiberius thus invaded 
the Senate’s field of financial control and possibly also 
of foreign policy. 

When Octavius (q.v. 2) suddenly vetoed the Agrarian 
Bill, Tiberius created a constitutional crisis by insisting, 
on Greek principles, on the deposition of Octavius. The 
Bill was then passed, but a further crisis followed when 
Tiberius presented himself for re-election as tribune, for 
which there was no recent precedent. Tiberius was 
killed on the day of the elections by his cousin Scipio 
(q.v. 12) Nasica. 

Many of Tiberius’ partisans were executed in 13.Z 
POPiLLius LAENAs) : but the work ofthe Illvirs continued 
successfully, as is shown by the census-lists. 

Sources: Greenidge and Clay, Sources i-io, cf. F. B. Marsh, 
Hist. Roman World, 378-80. Modern worla: A. H. J. Greenidge, 
A History of Rome i, chs. 1-5 ; H. Last, CAH ix, ch. i ; J. Carcopino, 
Autour des Gracques (1928); G. Cardinal!, Studi Graccam (r 9 ’y’ 
D. Kontchalowski, Rev. historique cliii (1926), 161 ff. M. si. 

GRACCHUS (4), Gaius Sempronius, husband of 
Licinia (daughter of Crassus Mucianus), was the gsent 
organizer of the reform-party founded by his elder 
brother Tiberius. He proceeded vigorously, after 
Tiberius’ death, with the work of the Agrarian Coi^is- 
sion; and, returning specially from service in Sardiniii, 
was elected tribime for 123 B.c. with a well-prcparca 
scries of reforms. The exact order of these measure^ 
and even their distribution between the years 123 an“ 
122, is uncertain; but their underlying aim was clearly 
to undermine the Senate’s autliority by uniting pot* 
manently with the plebs the rich business class (later 
kimwn as the Equites). By the Lex Acilia (probably 123 / 
the Equites were given control of the jury-courts for res 
repetundae (q.v.) ; by Gaius’ own enactment they w'cre 
favoured by tlie arrangement that the censors should sel , 
at Rome, the lucrative contracts for the tithes of the 
province of Asia. Gaius also enabled them to ennen 
themselves, wliile sem'ng the State by their ability, 
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through contracts for carrying out his big plans for road- 
building in Italy, and for providing warehouses and 
wharves in connexion with his improvement of the 
corn-supply of Rome. Gaius attracted various elements 
among the poorer plebeians by providing corn at reason- 
able prices, by re-enacting Tiberius’ Agrarian Law 
(restoring the judicial powers which the Illvirs had lost 
in 129), and by a large programme of colonization both 
in Italy and overseas, including Tarentum and Carthage 
(to be named Junonia). A declaratory law was also 
passed (under which Popillius (q.v. 2) was exiled); it 
insisted that capital courts could only be established by 
the people. Gaius, however, was prevented by his 
mother from passing a law, aimed at Octavius (q.v. 2), 
precluding men deprived of office by tlie people from 
standing for further offices. 

In Gaius’ second tribunate (122) resistance hardened; 
the counter-proposals of Drusus (q.v. i) may have 
attracted the plcbs, and the volte-face of Carbo (q.v. i) 
was perhaps symptomatic of a feeling among moderate 
reformers that Gaius’ plans were too revolutionary. The 
most far-reaching (and far-seeing) of Gaius’ proposals, 
in which he followed the aims of Fulvius (q.v. 4) Flaccus 
for the extension of the Roman citizenship to Latins and 
Italians, was not passed; and he failed to obtain re- 
election to a third tribunate. A riot followed, in which 
Flaccus and the extremists carried matters beyond the 
wishes of Gaius himself. The consul Opimius was called 
by the Senate’s Ullimum Dccretitm, then first used, to 
defend the State; and Gaius was killed in the struggle. 
The resultant legacy of bitter hatred led directly to the 
violent partj'-strifc of the Marian period — and, in due 
course, to the fall of tlie Republic, 

GrecnitlBB and Clay, So'.trcet, 19-3G. For modern works see 
above, a.v. cn-vcaius (3), esp. II. Last, CAfl ix, ch. a. M. H. 

GRAECINUS, Julius, quoted by Columella (c.g. i. i. 
14; 4. 3. 6) for his work on vines; probably son of the 
Grnecinus addressed by Ovid, Am. 2. 10, Pont. i. 6, and 
father of Julius Agricola (Tac. Agr. 4), whose name may 
allude to farming tastes. Agricola's father was executed 
A.D. 39 or 40. J. W. D. 

GRAIAE (JT/nfiiai), in m>-tholog>', daughters of Phorcys 
and Ccto, by name Pemphredo, Dino, and Enyo, sisters of 
the Gorgons (lies. T/icog. 270 tT.) ; they were three (.Aesch. 
PV 794 IT.). They arc an incarnation of age, grey-haired 
from birtli (Hc.siod), with one eye and one tooth left 
(Aesch.). Perseus (q.v.) stole their eye and so made 
them tell him the way to tire Gorgons (Phcrccydcs ap. 
schol. Apoll. Rhod. 4. 151s): or threw it away (Aesch. 
ap. [Eratosth.] 22) and left them blind and unable to 
help their sisters. H. J. K. 

GRAMMAR, GRrVMhlARIANS (Greek). LinguisUc 
analj-sis and cla-ssification begin, in Greece, with tltc 
fifth-century sophists. Their phonetic studies arc 
reflected in the title of a lost work of Democritus 'On 
euphonious end cacophonous letters', and in a fragment 
of Euripides' Pc.lav'.edet di^tora Kal ^(uvoesTa ce.XAa^dy 
TiPfiV . . . Plato (Crn, 424 c; cf. 7V:J. 203 b) mentions a 
classification of die alphabetic sounds as (a) voiced (the 
vowels), (6) dif'tuiw hut not t'fOoyya (the ijitufianTt of 
Aristotle), and (r) dtf.un-a kqI dfOa'^ya (die largest class); 
the last arc the of the Alexandrians, who followed 

Aristotle in dividing them into £00/0, and g<<ra 
(X P n rv, and y 0 /?), and ttsed tnyif-wi'a (consonants) 
to include both second and third classes, (i) and (c) above. 

2. PLsto notices two distinctions of accentual intnna- 
tian, "acute' and 'grave' (Cm. y/} b), Aristotle also n 
third, intermediate, our circumflex {Pott. i4Sh'33)- lu 
Fs,-.-\read. at p. iSfi — prssbably a sixteenth -century 
interpoLtiort — Art? toph.an« of Byrantium is said so have 
invented shn'.r. fur th.e accents (and cth.cr marks); but 
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earlier work in this subject was eclipsed by that of 
Aristarchus. 

3. Grammatical classifiration of words begins with 
Protogoras, who first distinguished yevr) di'o/idrwv as 
appeva, 6-qXca, and okcvt). Aristotle has the same terms, 
but sometimes uses pera^v for okcvt], and notes that 
many okcvt] are appeva or dijAea. Later, ovht-cpov 
(neuter^ came into use, and /cotvdv(common) w’as added, 
and cTTtKoivov (i.c. of one gender but used of both sexes). 

4. Plato (iSog/;. 261 d) makes a practical discrimination 
between examples of two classes of words, pypara and 
ovopaTa, distinguished by their potential functions as 
predications and designations respectively, in a sentence. 
Aristotle {Poet. 20) names and defines ovopa, prjpa, 
avvBcapos, and apOpov; but as to the two last the text is 
disputed as to both definitions and examples. These 
four, liowcver,_ with cnotxclov, ovXXapv), wruiair, and 
Xoyos (composite statement — possibly without verbs) 
Aristotle calls parts of speech. He includes under 
m-coaets all forms of the noun (which comprises also our 
pronoun, adjective, and adverb) other than the kXt}(tis, 
our nominadvc, and all verb-forms except the present 
indicative {prjpa in the narrowest sense). These flexions, 
whether nominal or verbal, have no separate names. 
Subject and predicate arc distinguished as vnoKclpevov 
and Karqyoprjpivov. 

5. The stages leading up to Stoic grammar arc obscure. 
There is evidence that Chrysippus discriminated rd 
irpooTjyoptKd, perhaps as a class of noun, Diogenes 
Babylonius recognized five parts of speech — Aristotle’s 
with the addition of Trpocnjyopta (common noun). His 
pupil, Antipater of Tarsus, added a sixth, named by him 
pcaoTT)? (ns allied to noun and verb), by others TravSamjv, 
but excluded from the final Stoic classification, which 
was the same as that of Diogenes. The terminology of 
inflexion — as of most phenomena — was grc.atly developed 
by tlie Stoics. In Chrysippus, On the Five Cases, the 
fifth was almost certainly the adverb (cf. Aristotle) ; for 
the Stoics did not reckon the vocative a case. The 
nominative they called opOij or cvOeia; the others 
(^Xdyiai, oblique) were ymKrj, indicating a yeVor, 
ooTtiaj, used after verbs of giving, and alTiariKg, 
denoting the alriardv, the result caused. A tense (y/idror), 
present (eVecn-wj) or past (n-apwyi7/rcVos), might be 
drcAjj? (sometimes called TraparariKor), imperfect, or 
tAXcioj (or ovvTcXiKos), perfect; n past tense might be 
described as ddpicrro;, undefined in respect of this 
distinction. TJic future tense was named d pcXXiov 
(xpdfos). Predications by finite verbs {Ka-rqyrtpTjpara or 
avp^dpara — prjiia being, in contr.a.st, rc.stricted to the 
infinitive)^ were classified as active {evcpyrjriKd), passive 
{naQrjTiKd, including reflexives, avrisrcTToiOoTa), and 
ovScTtpa (neuter, c.g. fdi); or, on another basis, as 
complete (our intransitive) and incomplete (our transitive 
— requiring an object), with otlicr refinements as to 
rzapaavpjidpara (c.g. pcXci pot). 

6. I'rom their predecessors the .Alexandrians adopted 
ovopa (but not, as an independent part of speech, 
T:po<Trjyopia),pf]fia,crvvZcopos, and apflpoi'; also the adverb 
(including our interjections), under a n.amc, trrtpijrjpti, 
the history of which is obscure. To these they added 
dvrtuivpta (personal and possessive pronouns only) and 
■srpoOcate — a fc-mi which Chrjsipput used, hut in what 
sense docs not appear; the later Stoics kid a class of 
vpoPcrtKol avvofopo!. The eighth part was cre.ated by 
separating the ptrox^ (participle) front the verb; and 
some pro, nosed, in vain, to give the in.fi.nitive and poites- 
sivc adjective a lilie st.ttus. These cigh.t svere known to 
Ari.starchus. and were standardiied by the tc.xt-book of 
Isis pupil, Dionysius (q.v. 1 6) Thrax. 

7. SjTtcmatic cyntsx r.tedc little progress u.ntil tk.r 
firxt century (r.-r n.Migos- anl rur.os i): the next 
century fsv.', hov.cver, the great and original work of 
Apollonius (q.v. 13) Dy.-cchc. 
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For the history of kindred studies, see glossa ( greek ) 
and ETYMOLOGY. 

J. E. Sandys, Hist, of Class, Schol. i (1903); L. Lersch, op. cit. 
(1838-41, unreliable); H. Steinthal, Geschichte a. Sprachtoissenschaft 
b, d. Gr, und RSmem (no index); Christ-Schmid-Stahlin. The 
most important Greek grammarians have been, or are to be, 
published in Teubner’s Grammalici Graeci and Lexicographt Graeci. 

I>. B. R. F. 

GRAMMAR, GRAMMARIANS (Latin). The Ro- 
mans’ interest in formal grammar was stimulated, even 
if not first aroused, by Crates of Mallos (c. 169 B.C.). 
The Greek influence on Roman grammatical theory was 
permanent and is clearly indicated by the Latin termino- 
logy, e.g. casus (stTwais), accentus (wpocrmSia), coniugatio 
(avCvyta). It was the doctrines of the Stoic scholars of 
Pergamum in their •rex*’’? (a part of the theory 

of StoAeKTiKTj), and not (as is sometimes asserted) the 
work of Dionysius Thras, which afforded the model for 
Roman grammatical treatises. The short school gram- 
mar, no less than the large comprehensive expositions, 
had three essential sections : (a) on vox, littera, syllaba, 
with an introduction defining ars and ars grammatica; 
(6) on the parts of speech with details of declensions, 
conjugations, etc. ; (c) on the vitia and virtutes orationis. 
When fully expanded, section (6) treated each of the 
eight partes orationis according to their accidentia ; thus, 
nouns (including adjectives) were subdivided according 
to qualitas (propria or appcllativa), genus (= gender), 
figtira (simplex or composita, as felix ; infelix), numerus, 
and casus; verbs according to qualitas (as perfects, 
inchoativa, etc.), genus (activism, passivum, neutrum, 
deponens), figura (simplex or composita), persona, numerus, 
modus, tempus, coniugatio. Section (c) included discus- 
sions of barbarismus, soloecismus, cetera vitia (e.g. pleonas- 
mus, tapinosis), tropi (e.g. metaphora, onomatopoeia), 
metaplasmus, schemata lexeos, and schemata dianoeas. 
Syntax was treated incidentally in sections (a) and (6), 
but sometimes (as in Priscian) a further section de con- 
structione was appended. The later grammars frequently 
included other sections : de orthographia, de differentiis, 
de idiomatibus (i.e. divergencies between Greek and Latin 
usage, e.g. sequor te : aoi eiropai), de metris (in which all 
metres were frequently derived by additio and detractio 
from the dactylic hexameter and the iambic trimeter); 
but these topics were often the subjects of separate 
treatises. 

2. Interest in grammatical matters is first attested in 
the ninth book of Lucilius. In the second century B.c. 
Aelius Stilo, in the first century b.c. Gnipho, Opilius, 
Cosconius, Ateius, Nigidius Figulus, and Santra are 
known as writers on grammar; but it is Varro’s gram- 
matical system (included in bk. i of his lost Libri discipli- 
nansm and implicit in his De Ling. Lat.) which is the 
earliest we can reconstruct with any fullness. He 
distinguished only four parts of speech : nouns (including 
adjectives and pronouns), verbs, participles, and particles 
(including adverbs). The genitive, dative, and ablative 
cases he called casus patriots, casus dandi, and casus 
sextus (the last of which persisted for centuries alongside 
of ablativus); and nouns he grouped according to the 
ending of the nominative singular. The terms declinatio 
and modus were apparently not used by him, nor were the 
conjugations clearly defined. 

3. _ No complete grammatical work of the first century 
A.D. is_^tant (if we except the very interesting sketch in 
Quintilian i. 4-8), but the Ars of Remmius Palaemon, 
kno3vn to Quintilian and quoted by later writers, was 
clearly a work of great importance. Planned on a large 
scale, it brought a new clarity into grammatical exposi- 
tipn. The eight parts of speech are now satisfactorily 
differentiated, tlie ending of the genitive singular be- 
comes the basis for classification into declensions, and 
the four conjugations (I, II, III correpta, III producta 
[= IV]) are distinguished by the final syllable of the 


second person singular present active indicative. Further- 
more, the practice of illustrating points by quotations 
from standard authors is firmly established. 

4. Except for the De Orthographia of Velius Longus 
and a similar work of Terentius Scaurus, nothing remains 
of second-century a.d. grammatical work, though both 
these writers, like Flavius Caper, seem to have written 
comprehensive grammars. Of the third-century writers, 
Julius Romanus is known only by fragments, and the 
relatively short work of his contemporary Sacerdos 
(which omits the vitia et virtutes orationis and includes 
a section on "metre) remains as our oldest extant Latin 
grammar. Possibilities of originality and innovarion 
were apparently exhausted by the fourth century; 
for, apart from short grammars of the school-book type 
(e.g. Aelius Donatus), authors either boldly copied out 
with minor modifications large sections of their predeces- 
sors’ work (e.g. Charisius) or fashioned a minute mosaic 
of borrowed phrases and ideas (e.g. Diomedes) ; in ei Aer 
case they aeWeved a fictitious novelty by their combina- 
tion of sources and their illustrative quotations. To this 
century belong, besides those mentioned, Albinus, 
Cominianus, Marius Victorinus, Servius (who expanded 
the ars of Donatus), and the bilingual Dositheus. From 
the fifth century have been preserved the treatises 
of Asmonius, Cledonius, Consentius, Phocas, Pompeius, 
and Rufinus, none of which is of major importoce; 
but the early sixth century witnessed the publication of 
the vast grammar of Priscian (in eighteen books) wWch 
remained a standard work of reference for grammatical 
matters in the Middle Ages. 

H. Keil (and others), Grammalici Latini, 8 vols. (1855-78), con- 
tains nil the extant treatises of third to sixth centuries A.o. (but for 
Charisius the standard ed. is now that of Karl Barwick, 19*5; for 
Dositheus, that of J. Tolldehn, 1913): G. FunaioU, CrammaUect 
Romanae Fragmenta (1907), gives the remains of Repubhean ana 
early Imperial grammarians. A. Gudeman, s.y. ‘Grammatik in 
PW; K. Barwick, Remmius Palaemon und die rSmische arsgrammatto 
(1922; = Phitologus, suppl. XV, ii), especially pp. 2>S"b8; J.b. 
Sandys, History of Classical Scholarship i* (igoo). !• A*' 

GRAMMATEIS, secretaries, of various kinds ; generally 
not responsible magistrates, though like them elected 
(mostly by lot), and serving for a year only. They are 
found in most Greek States (sometimes called ypappari- 
aral or ypajrels). In Athens the ^ammateus of the 
Boule was, until c. 367 b.c., an elective official; but he 
served for a prytany only. After this the Boule had WO 
secretaries, both elected by lot (but not from the oo«* 
leutae) and serving for one year. Dhe ypapparevs^^ 
povXrjs performed the general secretarial duties. The 
ypapfiarevs Kara -irpuraveiav supervised the copying 
registering, and preserving of all State documents, and 
(at first) arranged for their publication when this was 
ordered; his name was normally put at the head ot * 
published document as a guarantee of its accuracy. 1 he 
ypappaTevs rip Sq/xui or rqs rroXems read out dispatches, 
etc., to the Ecclesia. The prytaneis (q.v.) 
gramrnateus (one of their own number); and _ 

magistracies, as the Eleven, the Hellenotamiai, the jbes- 
mothetai, had theirs — the last chosen from the phyle no 
represented by the nine archons, and perfomung som 
duties for his phyle. 

A more important official, though serving for a ye 
only, was the ypappareiis rov koivov^ or r&v 
of Federal States, such as the Aetolian and "hha^ 
Leagues. He generally ranked next after ‘Ugh 
military officers. A. • • 

GRAMMATICUS in rhetoric has a wider meaning 
tlian ‘grammarian’, and implies a professor of litcra > 
who carried on tire elementary work of the ^Iterator 
trained a student for advanced rhetoric or 
on its province, (Quint. Inst. 2. i. 4-0). -the 
ypap-p-ariKos supplanted the Latin liitcratust gra 
tici were poetarwn explanatorcs (Cic. Div. x. ixo) 
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expounders of n still more extensive field of knowledge 
(Cic. Dc Or. 187). Suetonius {Gram. 4) gives an in- 
structive summary. See education, III. 3. J. \V. D. 

GRANIUS LIGINIANUS wrote a handbook of Roman 
history in annalistic arrangement going back ultimately 
to Livy, but including antiquarian material, c.g. signs 
and wonders, anecdotes, and curiosities. The remains, 
preserved in a London palimpsest, come from bks. 
26 (?), 28, 33 (?), 36, referring to events of 163, 105, 
78 n.c. The work, which shows archaism in style, an 
interest in Sallust, and the aim of school use, was written 
after Hadrian’s completion of the Olympicum in Athens, 
and may be Antoninc in date. 

Editions: G. Camozzi (1900); M. FIcmisch (1904). O. Dieck- 
mann, De Crnn. Lie. foniibut et auctoritale (1896); M. FIcmisch. 
Gran. Lie. (1898). A. II. McD. 

GRAPHE (ypaffiiq) in Athenian practice was a public 
suit in which the plaintiff could be a volunteer (o 
^ovXojiei’os), whereas in a private suit (St'/oi) no one but 
the party concerned could be plaintiff. The injured 
party could alw.ays bring a criminal action in his own 
behalf. The designation indicates that the indict- 

ment was written, while a Siioj was initiated orally. 
A plausible reason for this distinction is that commonly 
the plaintiff was a stranger whose name should be 
recorded at the inception of the prosecution. The 
was doubtless a device of Solon (G. Calhoun, Groieth of 
Criminal Lata (1927J, 104). When the court fixed the 
penalty (dyJjv rt/iT/roy) a second trial was held forthwith 
to decide between the penalty asked by the plaintiff and 
that suggested by the defeated defendant U. J- B. 

GRAPHE PARANOMON (ypa^rj ■aapwofieov) %vas an 
action at law which might be taken under the Athenian 
democracy in order to annul a resolution of the Boulc or 
Ecclcsia, on the ground that it contravened an existing 
statute, or that it had been passed by an improper 
procedure. It was usually directed against the person 
who had moved the resolution or had put it to the vote, 
and the dicastcry which tried the case might impose 
upon him any penalty at its discretion. After tlic lapse 
of twelve months from the passing of the resolution, an 
action might no longer be taken against the mover or the 
presiding magistrate, but the measure itself might be 
submitted to a dicastcry for confirmation or annulment; 
in this case the Ecclcsia appointed advocates (criirSixot) 
to ple.id in its defence. The date at which the Grap/te 
Paranomon w.as instinited is uncertain: it is first men- 
tioned in connexion with the Revolution of the Four 
Hundred (411 n.c.). In the fourth century it was 
frequently used ns a means of obstruction by rival 
politicians; but it probably served a useful purpose as a 
check upon precipitate action by tlic Boulc or Ecclcsia. 

. M. C. 

GRATL\E, see CH.tniTT-s. 

GRATTIUS ‘FALISCUS* (less correct ‘Gratius’, 
Buechcler, Rh. Mas. xxyv(iSSo),407: 19-117 ff.; 

his connexion with Fnlerii, based on 1. 40 and the epithet 
'Faliscus* reported from a lost MS., arc not universally 
accepted), .Augustan poet contemporary with Ovid before 
•s.n. S {Pont. 4. 16. 34), h.as left one work in about 540 
hewntetcr*. the In it he treats of the chase 

and especially the management of dogs for hunting. It 
is difficult to decide whether he oss'cs anything to Xeno- 
phon (or pseudo-Xenophon) .and Plutarch; for hi' list of 
breeds of dogs he may have u'cd an .Alexandrian source. 
'Vhe Latiti infiue.ncc most operative upon him is that of 
Vir^sil’s GeorgiVi; borrowings from tite .‘lenaJ are Jc's 
certain. .Autivoritici disTcr as to his infiurnce on the 
similar pisetn by Kcnre5i.rnU4, tlrird ccrjtury See 
mn.'citc forrtiy, 


'The earlier part of his work, after a proem, deals with 
equipment for capturing game (nets, snares, spears, and 
arrows); the remaining and longer part 0sO“54i) deals 
with huntsmen, dogs, and horses. Here, the allotment of 
nearly 300 lines to dogs (their breeding, points, and 
ailments) justifies liis title. Fortunately for a reader’s 
interest, G. diversifies his theme by the introduction of 
episodes. There is pleasant relief in these digressions — 
a eulogy on the chase, the accounts of two clever hunts- 
men (Dcrcylus and, considerably Later, Hagnon), the 
homily on the deleterious effects of luxurious fare on 
human beings (somewhat amusingly juxtaposed with 
plain feeding for dogs), and two descriptive passages, a 
Sicilian grotto and a sacrifice to the huntress deity Diana. 
The concluding portion on horses is mutilated. Good 
scholars have praised tlic elegance of Grattius’ hexa- 
meters; his alliterations may imply imitation not only 
of Virgil but of earlier Latin poets. 

BlBLIOGIUtPIIY 

Texts. M. Haunt, OviJii llalievlica, Gratii et Nemetiani 
Cynegeliea (1888): E. Baclirens, PLM i (1S9S); G. Curcio, Poet. 
7.0/. A/m. (1902); ]. P. Posigatc, CP7 ,u{i90s); F. Vollmcr, /’/..I/ 
ii. I (1911). 

CoM.MEjcTAnv. P. J. Enk, Gratti Cyneselieon quae tupertunt 
(prolcg. etc.; !9i8). 

Translation. J. Wight Duff and A. M. Dud in Minor 
Latin Poets (Locb, 193s; with text, introd., bibliography). 

Special Srunirj. M. Ficgl, Des Gr. Cyr.egetica, seine VorgSngcr 
u. seine Nach/olger {1800); F. Vollmcr, PIK, s.v. J. \V. D. 

GREECE {Geography). Greece constitutes, in regard 
to its land-forms, the terminus of the central mountain 
structure of southern Europe. From the central Alps 
a southern extension of mount.Tin ridges, the Dinaric 
Alps, runs south-east; over the Greek frontier Mt. 
Olympus and the main range of Pindus and the central 
Greek mountains that divide Epirus from Thessaly 
constitute the concluding portion of this Dinaric Alpine 
projection. The three prongs of tlie Peloponncsc arc 
its final terminations, except where it emerges again as 
the island of Crete and swings due eastwards to link up 
with the Taurus range in Anatolia, Crete is definitely 
the end of the curve of this submerged mountain ridge, 
for tlic depth of water on tlic south side of Crete is the 
greatest in the Mediterranean (2,000 fathoms to the 
west and 1,350 to the cast). The Cyclades are the emer- 
gent subsidiary and minor pe.ila of the sunken mountain 
terminus. It seems that the whole southern extension 
of tliis main mountain mass acquired an inclination on 
the south that led to its submergence. There is no high 
ground in Africa which resumes the system. Asia Minor 
is largely independent of this main structure, belonging 
as it docs to the Asiatic systems, which run mainly 
west-east. The Aegean probably formed a depression 
in the land between Greece and Asia Minor. 

2. Geologically, Greece is composed of rocks mainly 
Tertiary, consisting principally of grey-blue limestone. 
In places Cretaceous fomiaiions arc known, as in Crete 
and Ccphalonia, where a soft yellow rocl: prevails. 
Granite emerges in certain pI.Tccr, such as Delos, or on 
the ’I’hracian co.TSt. 'Fhc blue limestone mountains have, 
in some places, been metamorphosed under great pres- 
sure into crystalline forms, and the upper parts of many 
mountains and isl.mds arc thus of marble. TIltsos in 
the north, P.Tros and Naxos in tire Cyclades, and .Mf. 
I’cntclicus at Athens were all sources of white m.irble. 
Coloured marbles are found at Tenos in the Cyclades 
(red), at Skyros (A-aricgated), Euboea (green etriated), 
and Thessaly {verde ar.tiro). ’I'heTc were always source? 
of income to Greece. Some mouruains, like .Mt. I lyrr.ct- 
tus, are only partly metamorphored, and consist of grey 
naarhle with slight cry.?!afiine structure. 

3. The jctl of Greece is m-sitSy f jeh in iron ond red- 
dish, cofisisting ortiecorr.p"Tted limestone. It it good for 
vines snd olive?, but inferior for cropr, whkh require s 
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blacker and more carbonized earth. The only exceptions 
are the volcanic regions, such as Thera and Melos; an 
active volcano in the former and an extinct or dormant 
volcano in the latter have provided a very rich soil. 

4. In almost all regions of Greece the heavy winter 
rainfall washes down earth to the lower parts of the 
mountains, but also washes away in the rivers much earth 
from the plains. This steady process of enrichment and 
denudation almost balances, though the plains often 
suffer undue erosion. This is particularly evident north 
of the Corinthian Gulf, where the rivers wash down an 
enormous silt to the sea. The Alpheus in the Pelopon- 
nese also heavily denudes the valleys of Arcadia. The 
Achelous in the north is its equivalent. 

5. The principal centres of extensive cultivation in 
Greece are few. The plain of Thessaly is by far the largest 
and richest. The Spercheus valley north of Thermopylae 
and the Cephisus valley and plain in Boeotia are the only 
cultivable land in central Greece. In the west the plain 
of Ambracia and the southern parts of Acamania are 
cultivable. In Attica the plains of Eleusis and Athens, 
and the Mesogaia, provide an arable area, but insufficient 
for the inhabitants. In Peloponnesus the plain of Elis is 
rich, and the coastal flatlands of Messenia productive, 
and small areas of fairly good land lie behind the modem 
Kalamata, in the Vale of Sparta, and in the Argolid. 
But without proper irrigation all these tend to become 
barren. In comparison the coastal plains of Asia Minor 
are unbelievably fertile and well watered. The wealth 
of the Ionian cities was due to the wider extent of culti- 
vable land and to its essential excellence. 

6. Mountains in Greece are not high, the highest 
being Olympus, about 9,000 feet. Nowhere is there 
permanent snow except in the unlit valleys of the highest 
mountains, and even Olympus is clear of snow by August. 
The rivers mostly run dry, or nearly so, in summer. The 
northern rivers, the Vardar, the Strymon, and the Hebrus, 
are deep and constant. To the south only the Peneus, 
the Alpheus in Peloponnesus, and the Cephisus in 
Boeotia are non-periodic. 

7. Greece is thus essentially a land where life is 
organized on the periphery of mountain masses and on 
the coast, so that sea communication is essential for 
survival. An inter-island life developed and is continued 
to-day with hardly any change in its main economy. 
Ancient modes of life can therefore be closely compared 
with modem. Greek colonization is the essential con- 
sequence of a rise in population in a land where the 
limits of possible population are quite clearly defined. 

S. Casson, Ancient Greece (1922); Y. B^quignon, Grice (Guides 
Joanne, 1935); C. Bursian, Geographic von Griechcnland (1862-72); 
C. Neumann and J. Partsch, Physikalische Geographic von Griechen- 
land (188s). S. C. 

GREECE (History). I. Greek history is generally taken 
to begin at the point when the northern invasions which 
broke down the prehistoric civilization of Greece came 
to an end, and when the colonization of the west coast 
of Asia Minor, partly by refugees from the nortliem 
invaders, and partly by the invaders themselves, was 
completed (roughly c. 1000 B.C.). The elements out of 
which the Greek people of historic times was composed 
were now all assembled in Greece, and an age of migra- 
tions was followed by a period of settlement. 

In the first stage of the period of settlement the Greeks 
(as the inhabitants of Greece may henceforth be called) 
lived in village communities and were bound together by 
a loose tribal organization. Witliin each tribal State a 
hereditary king (^aoiXsus) discharged the functions of a 
war-lord and chief priest, and exercised a voluntary 
jurisdiction (see also monarchy). A nobility, consisting 
of the chief landowners^of the community, advised the 
king in council (yepovaia). The common people were 
occasionally convened in a folk-moot (ayopa, ex/cAijoia), 
but this assembly carried less weight than the Council of 


Nobles. The details of early tribal organization are very 
imperfectly Imown, and the relations of the tribe to its 
sub-groups, the phyle, phratria, and genos (qq.v.), are 
uncertain. But it is clear that the authority of the tribal 
Icings was precarious, despite their hereditary position 
and their claim to divine descent, and that they lacked 
the power to suppress private warfare within the com- 
munity. For this reason, and because of the prevalence 
of inter-tribal wars and forays, life in the early period 
of settlement remained very insecure, and the founda- 
tions for a high civilization had not yet been laid. 


II. In the eighth century a new turn was given to 
Greek history by the growth of cities, which in most 
parts of Greece replaced the village as the ordinary unit 
of settlement (see polis, synoecismus). The early Greek 
cities were mostly situated on an easily defensible site, 
at some distance from the sea, and their original purpose 
was to provide security against raiders and pirates; but 
the convenience of tovms as centres of government was 
soon recognized, and the city-state came to replace the 
tribal State in most parts of the Greek world. In some 
districts, as in Attica and Laconia, one city (Athens, 
Sparta) absorbed an entire tribal State or several such 
States, and controlled a territory of a thousand square 
miles. More commonly the tribal State was split into 
several city-states, each of which, as a rule, had only 
some hundred square miles attached to it and counted 
not more than five thousand citizens. 

Between 750 and 500 B.c. another movement of popula- 
tion took place, which led to the foundation of numerous 
Greek colpnies in the north Aegean area, in the Black 
Sea district and its approaches, in Cyrenaica, Sicily 
and south Italy, and at other isolated points of the 
Mediterranean lands (see colonization, creek). This 
colonial expansion, which probably had its chief cause 
in the scantiness of cultivable land in Greece proper, 
but was partly due to political discontents and the grow- 
ing pains of the city-state (see below, III), was the other 
main event of early Greek liistory. It gave the Greek 
people a large frontage on the Mediterranean seaboard, 
it provided them with a sufficiency of land, and it 
stimulated their industry and commerce. But the 
colom’es, with rare exceptions, became fuUy independent 
States, and the consequent large increase in the numlier 
of these complicated the problem of Greek political 
um’on. 


III. In the meantime, and partly as a result of the 
coloiu'al movement, the internal development of the 
city-states proceeded at a rapid, and sometirnes at a 
revolutionary, rate. The government of the cities was 
in the first instance monarchical ; but after 700, and almost 
universally before 500, the city-kings w'ere supplanted 
by the nobles, who combined their forces against the 
monarch (see aristocracy). The aristocracies abolished 
the right of private war and compelled the reference 
of disputes to their courts of law; but they meurre 
unpopularity by using their powur to exploit and in some 
cases to enslave the peasantry. 

With the growth of industry and commerce the ascen- 
dancy of the nobles was chidlenged by a new class o 
artisans and traders, and was undermined by, a 5 , 

solidarity among the ruling class. In some P, 

ensuing struggle between nobles and commas endc 
in a peaceful compromise, like the Conflict of the Orde 
at Rome; in others the aristocracies were forcibly , 
from power, and were replaced by tyrannies •' 
exercising autocratic rule. The_ tyrants generally 
to conciliate the commons and introduced a mpre f 
prising government. They adorned thejr cities wi 
public buildings, they patronized art and literate, y 
entered foreign alliances and carried out . 

colonization. But it was never long before t«cy bewm 
'tyrannous’ in tlie modem sense and succumbed to 
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counter-revolution. The first tyranny was set up (at 
Sicyon) c. 650; by 500 this form of government had 
almost everywhere been abolished. 

After the fall of the tyrants most Greek cities reverted 
to some form of government by a privileged class, for 
which tlie magistracies and the seats on the Coundl 
were reserved (sec oligahchv). But these oligarchies 
were based on wealth rather than on birth, so that en- 
riched families could from time to time bring fresh blood 
into the ruling class; and in some cities they allowed the 
commons an ultimate control over the affairs of State. 
This control was exercised by an Ecclesia (q.v.), which 
usually obtained the right of deciding important issues 
like those of peace and war, and sometimes also elected 
tlic magistrates and revised their judgements on appeal. 
By 500 most of the Greek cities had established a strong 
but responsible government, and one which gave the 
ordinary citizen a sufficient share in the affairs of State 
to draw him out and make him a keen student of politics. 

IV. But the patriotism which the city-states fostered 
was apt to become per\’crtcd. Participation by the com- 
mons in political affairs whetted their appetite for a larger 
share of power, which the ruling class was reluctant to 
concede. A perpetual conflict thus arose between 
democratic and oligarchic parties within each city, and 
feeling at times rose so high that democrats would use 
armed force to overthrow the oligarchs, and vice versa. 
The history of many city-states was therefore punctuated 
with revolutions, in which now one party and now the 
other killed its opponents and confiscated their property. 
Although stasis (party rancour) was vigorously denounced 
by the best Greek minds, it went on asserting itself so 
long as the Greeks retained their political freedom. 

Again, the legitimate pride which the Greeks felt in 
their cities was apt to degenerate into aloofness or even 
hostility in their relation to other towns. It is true tliat 
by 600 the Greeks had become conscious of their common 
nationality; the poetry of Homer, religious institutions 
such as the oracle of Delphi and the athletic festival at 
Olympia, and increasing contacts between themselves 
and non-Greek peoples, had made the Greeks aw.arc of 
their common culture, and they had accordingly applied 
to tlicmscives the national name of ‘Hellenes’. The 
recognition of Greek nationality also brought wiilj it the 
beginnings of political co-operation. Cities sometimes 
facilitated mutual commerce by means of consuls (see 
rROXCNOi), or by entering into treaties for the peaceful 
regulation of trade disputes (see SYMnoLA); they occa- 
sionally referred disputes of a territorial or political 
character to a third city for arbitration (q.v.); and in a 
few cases they combined into a rudimentary federation 
(see rmniAt. statts). But more substantial progress 
towards political union was hindered by the geographical 
barriers which divide Greece internally, and more 
especially by an exaggerated municipal pride, which 
insisted that each city should possess not only the 
right to make its own laws and administer its internal 
alf.airs (see autonomy), but complete and sovereign 
independence. 

V. Tfie more usual method of settling political dis- 
putes was therefore a resort to war. The inter-city wars 
of the Grtcl3, it is true, were fought under certain decent 
conventions (ter war, RUi.tts OF), and seldom resulted in 
heavy casualties ; but they kept alive ill-feeling and created 
'hcreditaty enemies'. 

Tl'.e only practical remedy for this state of things was 
that one city should outstrip cl! the oth.crs in power and 
lire its strength to enforce a general peace, hr the same 
way os the 'pax Ronuna’ svas sulrsequcntly establhlied 
by Rome. By 505 two such potential Icatlcra of 0 united 
Greece I'.ad emerged, Pparta and .Athens. Of these two 
States Sparta lud undergone a development whidj was 
almost uniqtje arttong the Greek citici. In order to keep 


dowTi its serf population (see helots), it had constituted 
itself as a totalitarian military State, whose citizens gave 
tlicir whole time to training for war. But the Spartan 
army developed from a means of defence into an instru- 
ment of conquest. By 500 the greater part of Pelopon- 
nesus had been brought together in a permanent military’ 
alliance under Spartan control (see Peloponnesian 
league), and all Greece recognized in .Sparta the pre- 
destined hegemon or war-leader in the event of national 
danger. 

Athens had a more normal development, except that it 
made slow progress until 600 and then went ahead rapidly. 
It possessed large natural assets — rich silver-mines (see 
laurium), clay beds and marble quarries, and a capacious 
and centrally situated harbour (see Piraeus). In the 
sixth century its ty’rant Pisistratus (q.v.) fostered its 
material development; its legislators Solon and Cleis- 
tliencs (qq.v.) gave it a constitution which conierred 
large political powers upon the common people and 
strengthened their public spirit. Finally, Themistoclcs 
(q.v.) provided it with a war-fleet far surpassing that of 
any other Greek city. 

VI. The political development of the Greek people 
and its colonial expansion were favoured by the absence 
of any foreign pressure upon it during its c.arly history’. 
But after 650 a regrouping of foreign Powers to cast 
and west checked its expansion and endangered its 
independence. Between 650 and the Greeks of Asia 
Minor were attacked, and for lack of any concerted 
resistance were subdued one by one, by the kings of 
Lydia. Soon after 550 they were .-ibsorbed with the rest 
of the Lydian kingdom into the empire of Persia, and an 
attempt at rebellion on their part in 499-493 (the 
‘Ionian Revolt’) was suppressed. 'Phe Persians followed 
up their victories in Asia by invading the Greek main- 
land in 490 and again in 480-479. Tlie former expedi- 
tion, which was aimed primarily at Athens, was beaten 
off single-handed by the Atlicnians at Marathon. In the 
second invasion IGng Xerxes brought to Greece an army 
and fleet of unprecedented size, but had to face a coali- 
tion of Greek States under Spartan leadership. He 
overran Greece as far as the Isthmus of Corinth, but his 
navy was eventually defeated at Salamis, and his land 
forces at Plataca. During the next tliirty years (47S-449) 
the Athenians led tlie Aegean Greeks in a counter- 
att.ack which resulted in the liberation of the Asiatic 
Greeks (see Persian wars). 

In the western Mediterranean the Carthaginians op- 
posed further Greek expansion after 600 ; by 500 they had 
almost confined tlic Greek colonists to Sicily and southcni 
Italy', and in 4S0 they made a determined attempt to 
conquer all Sicily’. The Sicilian Greeks, who iiad been 
forcibly united under the rule of a military tyrant, Gclon 
(q.v.) of Syracuse, beat off this attack, but tlicy did not 
recover any of tlic lost ground in the west. 

VII. Tlie Greeks ever after reg,arded their victory in 
the Persian Wars as their greatest national achievement. 
They rightly cmpluisizcd the superiority of morale which 
tlicy, as a self-governing people, had shown over the 
subjects of the Persian autocrat; but tlicy did not suf- 
ficiently appremte the important part which unity of 
command on the Greek side Irad played, and Uicy did not 
adequately recognize the need of continued co-opcratio.'t, 
or at least of the avoidance of funher inter-city \v.arfarc. 

It is tnic tlint tlie Aslientan-s induced most of the Aegean 
Greeks (incl’jding the Ariatic Greeks v.hotn they had 
freed from Persi-a) to enter into a permanent .'ilii.incc 
(the Dcli.m League, q.s'.), v.'hose object s’.'as to maintain 
a durable peace on die Greek se.a*. Though the .Athen- 
ians presently gave grounds for compk.int to their aiiics 
by* nccd'ea’! interference in their internal effain!, thi 
Dclisn League, v.hilc it lasted, svas the c.hicf stahilizi.nij 
actney in Greek politic?. .At the same time the Athe.nia.'M, 
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under the guidance of Pericles (q.v.), carried out a series 
of bold constitutional experiments, by which almost the 
entire administration of the city was placed in the hands 
of the common people. As the pioneer of democracy, 
Athens became the rallying-point of the many Greek 
cities in which the democratic movement was gaining 
strength at this time. After the Persian Wars, moreover, 
Athens acquired commercial supremacy in the Greek 
world and was becoming its intellectual centre. The 
city was now marked out as the future leader of Greece. 

In the meantime Sparta had been content to revert to 
its former position as head of the Peloponnesian League, 
and offered no sustained opposition to the growth of 
Athenian power. But in 431 the two chief cities of 
Greece were involved tlirough a series of small incidents 
in a war that drew in behind them the greater part of the 
Greek world {see Peloponnesian war). In ^s Greek 
‘World War’, which lasted twenty-seven years, the 
Athenians threw away the advantage of a stronger fleet 
and greater financial resources in ill-advised adventures. 
In the later stages of the conflict they also had to contend 
with Persia, which gave the Spartans support, on condi- 
tion of receiving back the Asiatic Greeks. The war 
therefore ended in a decisive defeat for Athens. 

VIII. The hegemony of Greece was now resumed by 
the Spartans, who had acquired control, by conquest or 
alliance, over most of the mainland and the Aegean area. 
But the benefits of the Spartan peace were, in the opinion 
of the Greeks, outweighed by the harshness of Sparta’s 
dominion over them, for the Spartans now made a 
general practice of imposing unwelcome oligarchic 
governments upon them, and enforced their authority 
in many towns by means of garrisons. In 395 the next 
four strongest States in Greece, Argos, Athens, Corinth, 
and Thebes, combined in an attempt to shake off the 
Spartan yoke, and they received support from the 
Persians, whom the Spartans had offended by going 
back on their bargain about the Greek cities of Asia. 
Eventually the Spartans won back the Persians to their 
side by fulfilling their previous compact, and by the 
‘King’s Peace’ of 386 they confirmed their hold upon 
the Greeks of the mainland. But by repeating their 
former political mistakes they provoked fresh rebellions, 
and in 371, at the battle of Leuctra, they sustained a 
resounding defeat at the hands of a Theban general 
named Epaminondas (q.v.), who greatly improved upon 
the conventional Greek tactics. In the general uprising 
that followed this defeat Sparta finally lost her ascen- 
dancy, both in the rest of Greece and in Peloponnesus. 
The Thebans, however, made but a half-hearted attempt 
to substitute their dominion for that of Sparta, and in the 
peace settlement of 361 they reverted to the principle 
of autonomy for all the mainland cities, and hegemony 
for none. In the meantime the Athenians had enrolled 
some of the Aegean Greeks in a second maritime con- 
federacy, but this always lacked vitality and by 350 it 
was visibly falling to pieces. 

IX. In the fourth century Persia, though still alert 
to snatch advantages from Greek disunion, no longer 
had the strength or the will to undertake a new invasion 
of Greece. In the west the Carthaginians persisted in 
^eir attempts to conquer Sicily, but the Greeks in that 
island were saved in spite of themselves by a succession 
of fresh tyrants in Syracuse, who forcibly rallied the other 
cities and beat off several Carthaginian attacks {see 

DIONYSIUS l; AGATHOCLES). 

But to the north of Greece, where weak tribal mon- 
archies had kept each other in play since the beginnings 
of Greek history, a new conquering power arose in 359, 
when Philip II (q.v.) of Macedon created a centralized 
realm and trained up an army which was more than a 
match for the Greek hoplitra (rec war, art of). Against 
the encroachments of Philip the Greeks offered no 


combined resistance, until the Athenian orator Demos- 
thenes (q.v.) brought about a coalition of Athens, Thebes, 
and a few other cities. But the scratch force which the 
allies put into the field was irretrievably defeated by 
Philip at the battle of Chaeronea (338), and the Greek 
homeland now accepted his rule. 'The Macedonian 
king used his authority to impose upon the Greeks a 
federal union which obliged them to settle their dis- 
putes in future by arbitration in place of war, and to send 
delegates to a regular Hellenic parliament at Corinth. 
Though nominally the Greek confederacy was on a basis 
of alliance with Macedon, in fact Philip, who kept 
garrisons at Corinth and other key points of Greece, 
could dictate his terms to it, and he had himself appointed 
captain-general of a national Greek army which was to 
co-operate with the Macedonians in an attack upon 
Persia. 

X. By the sudden death of Philip the command of 
the joint forces devolved upon his son Alexander III 
(q.v.), who overran and annexed the whole Persian 
Empire (334-325). The empire thus formed by Alexan- 
der was the largest which the world had yet seen; but 
after his premature death in 323 it broke into pieces, and 
during the next forty years Alexander’s chief officers 
(mostly Macedom’an noblemen) fought one another for 
its fragments. By 275 three new dynasties had been 
established : the Antigonids held Macedonia, with a few 
outlying dependencies in Greece (notably Corinth) the 
Seleucids had acquired most of Alexander’s Asiatic 
possessions; the Ptolemies ruled Egypt, together with 
southern Syria, Cyprus, and Cyrenaica. The Greek 
homeland, after passing through tiie hands of successive 
Macedonian overlords, for the most part recovered its 
independence, but the federal constitution with which 
Philip had presented it was allowed to lapse. Athens and 
Sparta again became disconnected city-states. Athens, 
though still acknowledged as the intellectual centre of 
the Greek world, had lost much of its commercial im- 
portance and soon renounced all hopes of hegemony in 
Greece. Sparta still nursed ambitions of renewed 
leadership, but never realized them. 

The rest of the Greek homeland was for the most part 
incorporated into two sectional confederacies, of which 
the Aetolian League came to comprise most of central 
Greece, and the Achaean League the greater part of 
Peloponnesus. More important than this redistribution 
of political power was the fact that continual contact 
between Greeks and Macedonians brought about a 
peaceful conquest of victorious Macedonians by the 
vanquished Greeks. By 200 the Macedonians, acknow- 
ledging the superior culture of the Greeks, had become 
fully hellenized. 

XI. Between 275 and 200 the Greek world was again 

distracted by continuous sectional wars. Of the three 
new dynasties, the Ptolemies repeatedly came into conflict 
with the Seleucids over the possession of Syria, and they 
endeavoured to keep the Antigonids in play by fomenting 
movements against them on the Greek mainland and m 
the Aegean area. At the end of the century the territory 
of the Ptolemies had undergone little change, but that 
of the Seleucids had been enormously reduced. Unable 
to form a front against the Ptolemies, and at the same 
time to hold down the vast masses of their Onentai 
subjects, they allowed most of these to slip out of 
grasp. By 200 they retained little else bMides_ Mm 9 ' 
potamia, northern Syria, and southern Asia Minor; in 
western Asia Minor they acquiesced in the formation o 
yet another Greek monarcliy, which the Attalid dynasty 
set up round the city of Pergamum. The ■^opsoo' ? 
on the other hand gradually increased their hold on tn 
Greek homeland. In 225 an attempt by the Spartans t 
recover control of Peloponnesus led to an alliance r , 

the Antigonids and the Achaean League. At the battle 0 
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Scllasia (222) King Antigonus Doson finally destroyed 
Sparta’s hopes of hegemony; at the same time he reduced 
the Achaean League to a position of virtual dependency, 
and thus acquired an authority in Greece not unlike that 
which Philip and Alexander had secured for themselves, 

XII. The conquests of Alexander had imposed upon 
the Greeks (under which term the Macedonians may 
henceforth be included) the problem of administering 
vast territories with non-l-lclicnic populations. Alexan- 
der’s scheme for the government of liis empire appears 
to have been based upon the amalgamation of Mace- 
donians and Persians in the first insttincc, and a more 
general fusion of his European and Asiatic subjects to 
follow. Hut his plan for the 'marriage of Europe and 
Asia’ was deliberately rejected by his successors. During 
the first century at least of their rule both Seleucids and 
Ptolemies sought to maintain a sharp distinction between 
Greeks and Orientals; they reserved the more important 
administrative posts for the Greeks, and they recruited 
their armies principally from the Hellenic settlers in 
their kingdom. 

In Egypt the Ptolemies, following the tradition of the 
Phnraoiis, set up a highly centralized government, en- 
tailing a large staff of professional administrators. 'Their 
special interest lay in the collection of a large revenue, 
and to this end they exercised a close control over 
the economic activities of their subjects and imposed 
a highly complicated system of taxation upon them. 
The Seleucids, whose territory was more extensive and 
less homogeneous, maintained the Persian system of 
devolving authority to their district governors, and they 
accorded a considerable measure of scifigovemment to 
the numerous Greek cities which they founded in the 
Nearer East {see colonization, iinLLENisnc). 

In the Greek homeland the Achaean and Actolian 
Leagues (qq.v.) devised a sj-stem of federal government 
which adequately safeguarded the autonomy of the 
constituent cities and prevented the larger towns from 
acquiring a dangerous preponderance over the rest. But 
they failed to provide an adequate substitute for the 
Hellenic federation of Philip and Alexander, or to 
prevent the recrudescence of sectional warfare in Greece. 

XIII. After 200 the history of Greece becomes pro- 
gressively merged in that of Rome. The intrusion of 
Rome into Greek affairs was in the first instance due to 
Antigonus Doson’s successor Philip V, who offended the 
Italian republic by intervening in the Second Punic War, 
and also came to blows witli the kingdom of Pergamum 
and the city of Rhodes. An appeal for help from these 
two St.ntcs brought the Romans info the field against 
Philip and gave them their first vnefories on Greek soil 
(200-1 gO). Tor the time being they attempted no more 
than to guarantee the liberty of the lesser Greeks against 
the Antigonids; but they again became embroiled with 
the Antigonids, and the Greek cities cndc.avourcd to 
shake off their protectorate. After further forcible 
interventions they annexed MacetJonia (i-fS) and dis- 
solved the Actolian and Achaean Leagues, so as to reduce 
the political power of the Greek homeland to a nullity 
(146). Henceforth the Greek cities enjoyed an almost 
unbroken peace, but the people lost their interest in 
politics and left their municipal government in the hands 
of the xvc.althier cl.asscs. 

About 2coa rcHv.al of ScJcucid power was achieved by 
King Antiochus III, who temporarily reoos'ered most of 
the lost eastern provinces and captured Syria from the 
Ptolmiics. But {jy an ill-judged intervention in the 
affairs of tb.e Greek homeland he was draw-n into cnnfiict 
with Rome (igi-iSo). and a; the battle of Magnesia he 
sustained a dctV.'t which rhatteicd Selcucid auth'irity in 
Asia, Within the next sixty j-ears the caatcni Seleucid 
provinces fiaally rreured tl'.eir independence, as bile, the 
jent eec up a free State in r.a!cjfire. By 103 IJ.c. the 
i’.iTtluin mtntsrvhy had rcired Metopotamis, and tb.e 


Scicucid rc.alm had shrunk to a small principality in 
Syria. During the second century Rome’s former allies, 
Pergamum and Rhodes, and the Ptolemaic kingdom 
(which had always cultivated friendly if somewhat 
distant relations avith Rome) gradually lapsed into the 
condition of dependent allies. The final settlement of 
the Greek East by Pompey, Caesar, and Augustus 
accomplished little more tlian to give Roman authority' 
a more definite shape. 

While the Macedonian conquest had the paradoxical 
effect of giaang the Greeks extended poaver, the Roman 
domination definitely reduced them to subject status. 
But under Roman rule the Greeks still enjoyed a large 
measure of autonomy, and their culture continued to 
spread in the Near East. A Greek-speaking Byzantine 
monarchy was therefore able to rule the Near East for 
many centuries after the fall of the Roman Empire. 
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GREEK LANGUAGE, see dialects, creek. 
GRBLLIUS (5th c. A.D.), grammarian. Extracts from 
his Commentum in Ciceronis libros de mventione are 
extant (ed. Halm, Rhet. Lat. Min. 596-606). Cf. 
Teuffel, § 445. 7; Schanz-Hosius, § 1123. 

GR 02 V 1 ATICI, land-surveyors, from groma (derived, 
through Etruscan, from yviiyLcov oryvwfia), an instrument 
for taking bearings to fix lines of orientation; the name 
survived as a professional title, beside the commoner 
agrimensores, after the instrument was obsolete. They 
formed a special profession to which we find reference 
made as early as in Plautus (Poen. 48). Their services 
were used for the plotting of camps (castrametatio), the 
planning of colonies, and the measurement and division 
of estates, by subdivision into rectangles, and for census. 
During the land assignations of the last cenmry of the 
Republic the demand for sun'eyors was probably met 
by private enterprise; under the later Empire official 
surveyors formed a highly organized branch of the civil 
service. Military surveying, which in Caesar’s army 
was done by the centurions, became a specialized pro- 
fession, and inscriptions show that each legion had 
mensores attached. Besides the practical work of measur- 
ing and dividing land, public or private, and producing 
plans (formae) and schedules (commentarii), the gromatici 
also acted as arbitrators or as expert assessors in private 
land-disputes (controversiae). The combination of mathe- 
matics, practical advice, and law which we find in Roman 
writings on this subject, does not occur in Greece, 
although the mathematical basis is Greek. 

The technical literature of the profession is repre- 
sented by a collection of miscellaneous treatises, ranging 
in date from the first to the fifth century, and dealing 
with the technique of mensuration, boundary-marking 
and map-making, and the rules of land-tenure as they 
concern the surveyor. The collection has come down 
to us in an edition of the sixth century, in which the 
original matter has suffered much from corruption and 
interpolation. Besides excerpts from Frontinus (q.v.), 
embedded in a commentary by Aggenius Urbicus, it con- 
tains works ascribed to Hyginus, Junius Nipsus, Siculus 
Flaccus, and Innocentius (see these names), some shorter 
treatises, anonymous or ascribed to unknown authors, 
notes on geometry, and extracts from official registers of 
surveys. The wide differences in date between the parts 
are reflected in their latinity ; the writing is crabbed, often 
to the point of obscurity, and devoid of literary merit. 

The only complete edition is Die Schriften der RomUchen Feld- 
metser, by F. Blume, K. Lachmann, and A. Rudorff (two vols. 
1848, 1852); vol. ii contains essays fw Lachmann, Rudorff, and 
Mommsen which are still valuable. Of the Teubner edition by 
C. Thulin {Corpus Agrimemorum Romanorum) only vol, i. part t 
{1913) has appeared, containing Frontinus, Aggenius Urbicus, 
Hyginus, and Siculus Flaccus. Teuffcl-Schwabe, Hist, of Lat. Lit.’, 
Engl. Transl., Index (s.v.V, PW vii. 188 b.; H. Stuart Jones, Com- 
panionto RomanHistory{zgiz), 13 ff.; F. Haverfield, ./ 4 «cjcn/ Town- 
Planning (1913). passim. C. J. F. and K. O. B. 

GUARDIANSHIP, (a) Greece. The development of 
the law of guardianship in Greece and Rome was 
influenced by the change in the conception of guardian- 
ship itself, which began as a right of preserving and 
protecting the ward’s property in the interest of the 
whole kin (as contingent heir of the ward), but became 
gradually a duty of the guardian in the interest of the 
ward himself. This explains the restrictions imposed 
upon the guardian with regard to his control oi'er the 
child’s property, and the increasing supervision of public 
authorities over his activity as guardian. The Greek 
guardian^ was either eTrerpoTro? of boys and girls until 
their majority — eighteen years in the case of boys — and 
registration in the citizen list, or Kvpios of women for 
lifetime or until marriage. Guardians were appointed 
by the father’s will; failing testamentary appointment 
the next relatives (brother or uncle), being the most 


likely successors, were entitled to claim the guardianship; 
in the absence of these an official (the Chief Archon in 
Athens) appointed the guardian. The guardian had to 
provide for the ward’s education, attend to all his 
interests, and represent him in legal transactions: in 
general he was required — as Plato, Leg. ii. 928 recom- 
mends — to act on his behalf with the same solicitude as 
for a child of his own. The administration of property 
by the guardian, especially of landed property, was sub- 
mitted to the control of magistrates. Action for damages 
caused by the guardian might be brought against him 
by the ward within five years of the end of the guardian- 
ship. The principles of guardianship of women were 
analogous; but a woman could dispose freely of objects 
of lesser importance, without the help of her kyrios. 

2. (6) Rome. Roman law distinguished between tuteh 
and cura as types of guardianship of persons sui iuris, 
not subject either to patria potestas or mantis (qq.v.). 
Tutela concerned children below the age of puberty 
(impuberes: hoys under 14, girls under 12) and women; 
cura comprehended puberes under twenty-five (minores), 
lunatics {furiosi), and spendthrifts (prodigi). The XII 
Tables admitted the appointment of a tutor by a pater 
familias to his child (who by the parent’s death became 
sui iuris). In the absence of a testamentary tutor, the 
next agnate became tutor legitimus as appointed by law. 
In default of a tutor legitimus, the guardian was appointed 
by the competent magistrate (at Rome there was for a 
long period a special praetor tutelaris). 

3. The whole institution of guardianship was in 
ancient law intended to keep the property within the 
agnatic family ; therefore both tutela mulierum and cura 
furiosi and prodigi passed likewise to the nearest agnates. 
Under the developed law guardianship became a public 
duty {munus), depending more and more on the magis- 
trate. Persons duly appointed might, however, refuse 
to assume the burden of guardianship, on the groimd of 
high office, advanced age, ill health, a certain number of 
children or guardianships, etc. 

4. In the ancient law the tutor stood domini loco la 
regard to the ward’s property. The effects of all ms 
transactions primarily concerned himself, and he could 
not oblige the ward. But before long the capacity of 
impuberes to conclude transactions with auctoritas of his 
tutor was recognized. This auctoritas was at first a 
formal act, but later informal. The classical law gave 
greater scope to the supervision of the tutor by the ma^s- 
trate. He might be compelled to give security; alienation 
or hypothecation of landed property could be operated 
only with authorization of the magistrate, etc. For mis- 
conduct the guardian could be removed from his trust. 
Another remedy, originating also in the XII Tables, was 
available in case the tutor embezzled the child’s property. 
A later action, actio tutelae, served for the recovery ot 
damages, in case of any intentional or negligent breach ot 
duty by the tutor. Since his responsibility rested on the 
principle of bonajides, it was susceptible of a wide mter- 
pretation ; condemnation involved infamy. _ _ 

5. The tutor of an adult ■woman did not administer nc 

property; his authorization was required for more HR" 
portant transactions only. In the last century of th 
Republic tutela mulierum fell into decay. . . 

6. The latest type of cura was created exclusively i 
tlie interest of minors. By reason of the Lex Placiac* 
(c. 200 B.c.) and the praetorian remedy in ^utegrtt 
restitutio, transactions with a minor sui iuris (ongma y 
freely admitted) might be impugned, if his inexpenen 
was misused to liis detriment; therefore dealings wi 
him became risky, and his right to administer 

was practically illusory. For this reason a cura mm 
was introduced, so that the co-operation of the cur 
might protect transactions with the minor. 
were appointed by the magistrate on demand ot 
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minor, originally only for one affair, later for more general 
purposes. By later development the rights of permanent 
curators were considerably enlarged to the detriment 
of the minor’s independence. In post-classical and 
Justinian’s law tutda and ettra were largely assimilated, 
but remained distinct. 

(a) Gnraci:: O. SchuUhess, Vormundichaft tiacli prieehischem 
liecht (x886); Beasley, Ci?_ J906, 249 IT.; J. H. Lipsius, Attiichei 
Ttecht und Rechttvtrfahren ii. 2 (1912); L. Mitteis, Grundsuge der 
rnpyrutkunde (19x3), 248(1. 

ib) Bomk: S. Solazr.t, La mimre rti (19x3); 'Tutele e curatele’ 
(liifttla ilal. per U science giuridiehe, 1914); Istiluli lutclari (19x9); 
It. Taubcnschlac, VormundschaJtsrccUtliche Studien (XOX3): P. Bon- 
fantc, Cano didiritlo romnno i (1925); O. Lend, Sav. Zeiuchr. X914; 
A. Berber, i’ll', $.v. 'Minorcs'. See also law and raocr.DL'nc, 
noMAN, I. A. B. 

GUILDS, see CLUDS. 

GYES, see HECATONCiiEinns. 

GYGES, king of Lydia (c. 685-657 b.c.), founded the 
Mermnad djmasty by murdering King Candaules and 
marrying his widow; attacked Miletus and Smyrna, 
captured Colophon, and sent offerings to Delphi. He 
sought protection from Assyria against tlic Cimmerians, 
but lost it later by helping Psammetichus of Egypt, and 
was killed in a new Cimmerian invasion. Me was the 
first ruler to be called ’tyrant’, possibly a Lydian word. 
To the Lydia of Gyges belongs the momentous invention 
of coins. 

llcrodoluj, Ilk. i; I’l.ito, JlepuUic, 3S0d; Archilochus, fr. 19. 
Geo. Smith, Assurtanipat (1K71), 64-8; G. Uadet, La X.yd<V (1893), 
XSI-E 5 : P. N. Urc, Origin of Tyranny (19:2), X27-S3. P. N. U. 

GYLIPPUS, Spartan general, was sent in 415 b.c. to 
help Syracuse against Athens. By his very arrival he 
encouraged tlie besieged Syracusans ; he organized their 
resistance with activity and courage, and he succeeded 
in turning the scales and v.inquishing the Athenians, 
But his honesty was not beyond doubt; later on (after 
405) he was convicted of having taken public money and 
had to escape from Sparta. 

Thucydides, bkx. 6 nnd 7: Diodorus 13. 105; Plutarch, A'/cioi 
passim. V. E. 

GYMNESIAE, sec n.^uttAnrs insulae. 

GYMNASIARCHOS. This offici.nl appears in Egj-pt 
under the Ptolemies ns a functionary of Greek type, 
charged with the supervision of gymnasia in towns or 


villages where there was a hcllenized community; the 
office was probably a voluntary one. The Roman author- 
ities seem to have allowed an organization of the Graeco- 
Egyptian population to subsist under officials with Greek 
titles, of whom the gymnasiarch ranked as the chief; his 
duties, judged by the evidence of papyri, were extended 
from the gymnasia to all kinds of public works. The 
office thus became in practice a liturgy. At first the 
normal tenure was apparently a year; as the impoverish- 
ment of the Graeco-Egyptian class increased two men 
might share the burden; in the third century several 
arc found acting together or for short periods. As even 
children arc named as gjmnasiarchs, the title would seem 
to have been given to any person of means who could be 
asked for money. The only place where the gymnasiarchs 
played a part of more than local importance was Alexan- 
dria; in the time of Strabo they were not of sufficient 
standing there to be named as city officers, but half a 
century later tlicy were the leaders of the Nationalist 
opposition to Rome, nnd reappeared as such on occasion 
till the end of the second century, 

B. A. van Groningen, Le Gymnasiarque des rnltropoles de I'lsgyplr 
romaine (X924). J. G. M, 

GYMNASIUM. The Greek yvpii’daiop was a sports 
ground, usually outside the city walls; a public institu- 
tion, and open to all citizens. Its main feature was a 
running-track, but it usually also contained a palaestra 
(q.v.). The site was often a sacred grov’c beside a stream, 
as was the case with the three gymnasia at Athens, the 
Lyceum on the banks of the Cephisus, the Academy 
and the Cynosarges by the Eridanus and the Ilissus. 
The two first of these were large enough for riding lessons 
and cav.alry parades, nnd besides the running-track there 
were jumping-pits and ranges for throwing the discus 
and javelin. The buildings included bathrooms, un- 
dressing-rooms, an oil store, a dust-room where the 
athletes powdered themselves before exercise, a room for 
ball games, and a room for practising boxing with 
hanging punch-balls of different sizes. The gymnasia 
were especially frequented by the ephebi (q.v.). At 
Athens they were managed by a board of ten Sop/iro- 
nistac, in other cities by an honorary magistrate, the 
gymnasiarch, who employed and paid professional 
trainers, the pyrnnastai and pasdolribai. Sec education, 
III. =. 

E. N. GarJincr, AthlnUs of the Anrirnl World (1930), 72 (T. 
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HADRON, of Phrygia and Rhodes (ist c. A.n.), a 
Greek grammarian at Rome. His JJepl diToiiv/stag is 
cited, sometimes with approval, by Apollonius Dy- 
}. coins. 

I'rafrrr.mts: it. Bemli, St.phil.lVorh. xxxv (19x3). 

HADAD, see .AT.\r.G,\Ti.«. 

HADES (/liSi)?, Epic MiCrjr. "the Unseen'), one of the 
sons of Kronosfq.v.), lord of the lower world, 'the House 
of Hades’; the name is always that of a person, never of 
ix pbee, in classical Greek, the dead going <( "'.-Itoor. He 
has next to no mythology, except the .story of his wedding 
with Perrtphone (ifc Dr-'.trrnt). Perj:>na]Iy, he is repre- 
tented as grim, unpitying, a revere punisher of wrong- 
doens (in thote picutres of iftc IiT.vtr world wi-.ich find 
rtKim for a Hell or n Purgstor/), hut xxevcr as evil; Greek 
mythology i-.a-; no Satan. Nor does he appear xls tlxc 
KcttLsI torrttc.ntor of the ssicked dead, th.it being the 
bu»:Ti<s4 of the Efinyt-s (<;.v.). 


Under his own name he h.is almost no cult, the one 
exception being his precinct at Elis (P.ius. 6. 25. 2), 
But under various titles he is heard of here and there. 
Of these the best known is Pluton {UXovroif), i.c. the 
Rich One, obviously connected with Plums (q.v.). For 
example, at Byzantium there was a temple of Pluton 
(Dionysius Byz-int. fr. 9 Mailer; GGAf ii.ay). Forotbers 
see ci.vsnTVU.s, ruBUtJX'S ; more examples in FamcII, op. 
exL inf 2S1 ff. He is quite often called Zeus, with rxjme 
distingxiishing title. It .seems rc-isonable to recognize 
three motives at work: (a) reluctance to name anyone 
so ill-omened as the god of the dead, to which may be 
added a feeling that he lias little to do with the living, 
save in so far ns they arc tolieitoua for the condition of 
their dead kin; (6) confusion of such a god, .is lord of 
the xlepths of the earth, with dcitiK concerned witlx its 
fertile. *urf.icc (cf. D!7,!!mT>);(f) comparatively developed 
theological ideas, which extended the activity of Zeus 
lieyond hi> proper rpherc of the shy and air. 

IVmtE, Ci.'.'i i:!, ir'! rrfi. 


H. J.ft. 
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HADRIAN (Publius Aelius Hadrianus), Roman Em- 
peror a.d. 117-38, son of P. Aelius Hadrianus Afer and 
of Domitia Paulina of Gades, was bom a.d. 76, probably 
at Italica. His paternal grandfather (a senator) had 
married Ulpia, aunt of Trajan. Left fatherless in 85, 
Hadrian became the ward of Trajan and of P. Acilius 
Attianus (q.v.) and took a regular place in Trajan’s 
childless household. He became tribune successively of 
Legio II Adiutrix, probably at Aquincum (95), V Mace- 
donica in Lower Moesia (96), and XXII Primigenia 
under L. Julius Ursus Servianus in Upper Germany 
(ILS 308). Thence, in 99, he accompanied Trajan (now 
emperor) to Rome, marrying Vibia Sabina (q.v.) in 100. 
He became imperial quaestor (loi); staff-officer in the 
First Dacian War (101-2); senatorial archivist; plebeian 
tribune (105); commander of Legio I Minervia in the 
Second Dacian War (105-6), and simultaneously praetor 
(106); governor of Lower Pannonia (107); suffect consul 
(108, June) ; member of priestly colleges. He was in high 
favour with Trajan and Plotina and friendly with the 
chief court-officers ; though, lacking any public mark sug- 
gesting that he would succeed Trajan, he was perhaps 
viewed askance by some of the more senior men. Never- 
theless, in III or 1 12 he was elected archon of Athens — a 
significant honour — and in 114 (less probably 117) he 
was appointed governor of Syria (S.H. A. Had. 4. 1) during 
Trajan’s Parthian war, being designated cos. II in 117. 

2. Trajan died in Cilicia on 8 August 117. On the 
9th it was announced at Antioch that he had adopted 
Hadrian as his successor, and, on the iith (Hadrian’s 
dies imperii), that he was dead. The circumstances were 
unfortunate, even ambiguous. Trajan had not advertised 
his dynastic intentions (but see B.M. Coins, Rom. Emp. 
iii, pp. Ixxxvi, 124); men like Neratius (q.v.) Priscus and 
Servianus were senior in experience; Plotina was known 
to favour Hadrian; Trajan’s swift death denied the 
formal investigations which Rome might have seen. 
The ancient biographers regarded the ‘adoption’ as 
fictitious, forgetting that Hadrian was given the key- 
position in Syria during Trajan’s absence in the East — 
the culmination of a life of intimacy and advancement 
under Trajan, who would hardly leave the succession a 
matter for armed contention, still less for senatorial 
decision. The fact of the adoption may be accepted. 

3. A formal declaration of accession to the Senate 
(with guarantees of senatorial privilege) and a double 
military donative preceded Hadrian’s journey to Rome 
in 118. There he held a Parthian triumph in Trajan’s 
name. Called quickly to Moesia, he subdued the Sarmatae 
and Roxolani, and gave unified command of Dacia and 
Pannonia to Q. Marcius Turbo (q.v.), displacing Lusius 
(q.v.) Quietus from honour. Thus he perhaps brought to 
a head the disaffection of the ‘old guard’, in the con- 
spiracy of the four ‘consulars’: Quietus, A. Cornelius 
Palma, L. Publilius Celsus, and C. Avidius(q.v.) Nigrinus 
were said to have plotted against Hadrian’s life, and were 
swiftly executed by the Senate in his absence. Returning 
to Rome (118), he attributed full responsibility to 
Attianus, now praetorian prefect, and by favours (an 
extra public largesse, remission of accession-gifts for 
Italy, a week’s gladiatorial show, reform in the postal 
services, grants to the alimenta, financial assistance to 
poor senators, and especially a cercmom'al cancellation 
of 900,000,000 HS. worth of debts to the State) sought 
to placate a suspidous public opinion. Orthodox circles, 
however, cannot have relished his prompt abandoning of 
Trajan’s imperialist policj’ in the East. Nor could 
senatorial sentiment welcome Hadrian’s development of 
the Imperial Civil Sendee, now enlarged and staffed by 
graded and salaried^ knights (headed by the praetorian 
prefects), or of the imperial consilium (q.v.). But sena- 
torial prerogative was not sensibly diminished (S.H.A. 
Had. bk. 8 ; Dio 69. 5. 7). 

4. Various reasons prompted Hadrian to tour his 


provinces: military organization and defence; adminis- 
trative co-ordination ; the need to recognize — and guide 
— provincial aspirations by showing himself as their 
common symbol ; and his own desire to leam provincial 
conditions, especially in the hellenized areas. He 
deliberately advertised his policy by coins (cf. B.M. 
Coins, Rom. Emp. iii, pp. clxxi ff.). In 120 or 121 he 
travelled to Gaul, and thence to the Rhine, where, living 
a simple soldierly life, he instituted stricter regulations 
for legionary discipline. Crossing from Holland to 
Britain in I2i or 122 (cf. CIL iii. 4279; a previous detour 
by Raetia and Noricum is very unlikely), he established 
the triple limes (see wall of Hadrian). Returning to Gaul 
(where he commemorated Plotina’s death by a temple at 
Nimes), he reached Spain in 122; his personal interven- 
tion in the Mauretanian campaign (S.H.A. Had. 12. 7) 
is very doubtful. In 123 he sailed from Spain, and toured 
Asia, the Troad, Propontis, and Phrygia, founding or 
restoring or favouring communities, until he left for 
Greece in 125, returning to Rome in izyby way of Sicily. 
Next year he visited Africa, to review the troops (CIL 
viii. 2532, 18052) and to revise conditions of land-tenure 
on imperial domain-lands (ibid. 10570). After a few 
weelcs in Rome he left (late 128) to winter in Athens, 
where he dedicated the Olympieum, himself — the new 
Zeus Panhellenios — accepting the title ‘Olympius’. In 
129 he travelled to Caria, Cilicia, Cappadocia, and Syria; 
in 130 he journeyed up the Nile (there to lose Antinous, 
q.v.), and returned to Rome in 131. 

5. These travels influenced a foreign policy which 
aimed at peaceful economy and secure defence, as 
witness the restoration of the Flavian status quo in the 
East, the building of the British ‘sentry-walk’, the 
consolidation of Dacia (the contemplated destruction of 
the Danube bridge deserves no credence), and the 
demarcation of a customs-palisade on the German- 
Raetian frontier. Risings in Britain and Mauretania 
called for purely punitive measures. Only in Judaea 
was his policy questionable : the building of a shrine to 
Jupiter Capitolinus on the site ofthe Temple at Jerusalem 
(itself to be renamed Colonia Aelia Capitolina), with or 
without the prohibition of circumcision, precipitated a 
revolt (132-5) which perhaps drew Hadrian to Antioch 
for a time. After a siege of Jerusalem and widespread 
repressive measures Judaea became Syria PalaesUna, 
under a consular legate with two legions; and ffie_ new 
colony and temple were established. To Christianity as 
such Hadrian’s attitude vras that of Trajan. 

6. His general administrative policy was unsensa- 
tional. There was reorganization in the army; the 
alimenta continued in Italy ; the system of curatores was 
developed to supervise local finance ; provincial extortum 
was rare; and conditions of slavery were ameliorated. 
In jurisdiction there was real progress, of which the 
appointment of four consular circuit-judges to administer 
law in Italy was but a symptom. By 129 one consolidated 
code had been drawn up by L. Salvius (q.v.) Julianus. 
It may be noted that Hadrian allowed no treason charges. 

7. Spanish-bom and Greek-inspired, _ intellectual 
critic and connoisseur, litterateur, accomplished execu- 
tant in music and the arts, Hadrian enjoyed from 131 to 
138 the mature pleasures of peaceful life at 
Government was enlightened centralization, in which ws 
debt to the gods was plain (cf. B.M. Coins, Rom. Emp. ui. 
p. clxiv f.). The succession must be made clear, especially 
if plotting now began : Servianus and his grandson Fuscus 
were both executed in 136. Hadrian, _ weakening in 
health, in the same year adopted L. Aejius (q.v.); 
Aelius’ death (138) he turned to Antoninus (q-v.) Pius. 
In 138, consumptive and dropsical, he died, aged sixty- 
three, with now famous verses on his lips. Buried in the 
Mausoleum which he had built, he was deified at lengtn 
by a Senate perhaps alienated, perhaps apathetic, but no 
above the prompting of Antoninus. 
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Avcir-'rr SouncES. _ (a) IJtnary authoriliet. The garbled bio- 
graphy in the Historia Auc,ustn contains n few statements from 
Hadrian’s lost Autobiography and from Marius (q.v.) Maximus 
(see 13. \V, Henderaon, IJJe anti Prinnpate of the Emperor Iladrian, 
A.T). 76-735 (1923), 274 f.). Cf. also frafpnents of Dio Cassius, 
bk. 69. and brief references in Aurelius Victor and Eutropius. 

{h) InteriMiom. E. de UugRicro, Dh. Epigr. s.v. 'Hadrianus* 
(G. Mancim and D. Vaglicri); A 184. 

(e) Coins. 11 , Mattinfily, Coins, Rom. Etnp. iii ft936): 

H. Mattingly and E. A. Sydenham, The Roman Imperial Coinage ii 
(192O): I’. L. Strack, Vntersnehungen zur rSmischen ReiehsprSgung 
iiet srceilm Jahrhtinrierts ii (1933). 

MoDEntJ LiTEitATUliE. (a) isouree-crilicism. See bibliography in 
CAIl xi (1936). S94. 

(b) General. II. W. Henderson, op. cit.; W. Weber, Vnter- 
tuebsmgen star Gesehichte ties Kaisers Ilaiirianus (1907); W. Weber 
in CAlIsi (1936), ch. 8; O. Th. Schulx, Leben des Kaisers Hadrians 
(1904); W. D. Gray. ‘A Study of the Life of Hadrian prior to his 
Accession’, in Smith College Studies in History iv, pt. 2 (1919), 
pp. 141 ff.; P. von Rohden, PW, a.v. 'Aelius (64)’. 

(c) Speaal, J, Dflrr, Die Rnsen des Kaisers Hadnan (i88i); 

n. H. Lacey, The Equestrian Officials of Trojan and Hadrian, etc. 
(Diss. Princeton, 1917). Tlie new Hellenism in Hadrianic art: 
J. 'I'oynbee, The Hadrianic School (7934). C. H. V. S. 

HADRUMETUM (modem Sottsse), n seaport 60 miles 
south of Carthage. Phoenician emigrants settled there in 
the ninth centur>' n.c. Hannibal made Hadrumetum his 
base for the Zama campaign. It joined the Romans in 
146 I 5 .C., and was made a civitas libera et mtmtmts. 
In 46 D.c. it opposed Caesar; he planned a colony there 
which was proliably carried out in 42-40 (M. Grant, 
From Imperittm to Auctoritas (1946), 227). Under 
Trajan it was entitled Coloitia Concordia Ulpia Traiana 
Frvpifera. Hatlrumctum grew very prosperous from 
agriculture, horse-breeding, and shipping. Later it 
became capital of the Byzaccnc and an important Chris- 
tian centre with extensive catacombs. W. N. W. 

HAEMON (/I'/iojf), (1) cponjTn of Haemonia, i.c. 
Thessaly, and father of Thessalus (Rhianus, fr. 25 
Powell). (2) Grandson of Cadmus (q.v.) ; leaving Thebes 
on account of homicide, he c.smc to Athens, and his 
descendants went successively to Rhodes and Acragas; 
Thcron, tyrant of the latter city, claimed him as an 
ancestor (schol. Pind. 01 . 2. 16). (3) Son of Creon 
(q.v. 3). For his legend as usually told see anticon'e; 
but according to Apollodorus (3. s^) he was killed by the 
Sphinx (cf. the Oedipodia ap. schol. Eur. Pltoert. 1760). 
Homer makes him father of Macon, one of the Thebans 
who ambushed Tydeus {II. 4. 394). B. J. R. 

HAIR-DRESSING, see toilitt. 

HALICARNASSUS, a town of Caria, situated on a 
promontory' of the Ceramic Gulf. It received Greek 
settlers from 7\rgolis (Troczen and perhaps Argos) c. 
1000 n.c., but retained a native Carian element, which 
was subsequently reinforced by Mausolus (q.v.). As a 
vassal of Persia it was mied by tyrants, one of whom, 
Artemisia (q.v.), accompanied Xerxes on his invasion of 
Greece. 7\fter the c.xpulsinn of the tyrants (460-455) 
Halicarnassus joined the Delian Lc.armc. In the fourth 
century it fell into the hands of the Carinn dynasts 
Hecatomnus and Mausolus, the latter of whom made it 
into his residence (c. 362). His tomb, the Mtiusolcum 
(q.v.), built by his widow .Artemisia in tlic centre of the 
thc.atr.ll area in wljich the town stood, made Hnlicar- 
na’sus into one of tJic show-towns of the ancient world. 
The city was c.apturcd and partly dcstropd by /Mexander, 
after a stout dcfc.nce by the Persian garrison (33 3). Under 
ifw nilc of the Ptolemies (e. aSo-aca) and the Ro.mans 
it had little importance. Its ring-walls arc fairly well 
ptctc.wcd, but nothing rcm.ains in situ of the Mausoleum. 

C. T. N'rv-ten, TrciAi and Dits-K frin in the tecsrs iv, 

sin. 3 5-4 1, as- M- C, 

ILALIRRHOTHIUS, in ny-stmlogy, eon of Po-ciden; 
for tlie uwal legend cbout him see /dtyj. There «•, 
hnwever, encther eceo'unt, according to which be vvaa 


sent by his father to cut down Athena’s sacred olives, 
but his axe missed the trees and mortally wounded him 
(schol. Ar. Nub. 1005, cf. Servius on Verg. G. i. 18). 

H. J. R. 

HALTERES {aXrijpcs) were hcav'y pieces of iron shaped 
and gripped like our dumb-bells. They were especially 
used in the standing long-jump, where they were swmng 
to and fro until sufTicicnt momentum had" been gained 
for the leap. They were also employed in various gym- 
nastic exercises and in musical drill. F. A. W. 

HALTS (the ‘Salt River’, so called from the salt springs 
in its_ upper course), the longest river in Asia Minor, 
rises in Antitaurus near the Armenian border and flows 
first south-west through Cappadocia and then in a 
northerly direction past Phrygia (later Galati.n) and 
through Paphlagonia to join the Eu.xine west of Amisus. 
In the time of Croesus it divided the Lydian Kingdom 
from the Persian Empire; hence ‘Croesus by crossing the 
Hnlys destroyed a great empire’. Herodotus knew of a 
bridge across it, and, probably in error, made the Royal 
Road from Sardes to the Cilidan Gates cross the Halys. 

W. M. C. 

HAMARTIA, sec fate, para. 3 and bibliography. 

HAAIILCAR (i) (sfh c. b.c.), Carthaginian general, son 
or grandson of the great Mago (q.v.). He commanded a 
large army against the Sicilian Greeks. At the hard- 
fought battle of Himera he was completely beaten and 
probably killed by Gelon (q.v.) (480 n.c.). 

Hdt. 7. j6s L; Diodorus jt. 20 (T. V. E. 

HAMILCAR (2) BARCA, a great Carthaginian general 
of the time of the First Punic War. As commander of 
the Carthaginian fleet, Hamilcar rav.aged the coast of 
Bruttium (247 n.c.). Landing in Sicily lie seized Hereto 
(q.v.), where ho held the Romans at bay by frequent 
skirmishes, again raiding the Italian coast as far ns Cumae. 
In 244 he advanced to Mt. Eryx (q.v.), but failed to 
relieve the siege of Drepana. After the Punic defeat at 
Aegates Insulae he negotiated the terms of peace and 
laid down his command. When attempts to suppress 
the subsequent revolt of the mercenaries failed, Hamilcar 
was reappointed commandcr-in-chicf (241). He thrice 
defeated the mercenary leader Spendius ; then, co-opera- 
ting with Hanno, his old enemy, he defeated the other 
lender Matho and reduced Utica (238), thus ending the 
revolt. In 237 he was sent to Spain with his young son, 
Hannibal. Based on Gadcs he conquered southern and 
eastern Spain, advancing the frontier to Cape Nao and 
building n fortress at Alicante. To a Roman protest, 
prompted by Massilin, he replied that his conquest was 
designed to secure money to pay his country’s tvar 
indemnity (231). While withdrawing from the siege of 
Hclicc (? Eldtc) he was drowned (229-228). The anti- 
Barcid tradition, found in some Roman writers, th.st he 
conquered .Spain against the will of the Otrihngint.'in 
government, is tendentious and designed to shift the 
responsibility of the H.annibalic war on to the Barca 
family and to represent it as a pcrson.al war of revenge 
not countenanced by the home government. The 
immediate purpose of Hamilcar’s conquest was to add 
the mineral svc.nlth and man-power of Spain to his 
country's c.'npire, which had lost Sicily and Sardini.s; 
whether he ultimately hoped to in’.'ade Italy is uncertain, 
but c-ach of his t'nrcc sons, Hannibal, Haidrubal, a.od 
Mago, attempted this .•'.dventunr. ll. H. C-. 

HANNIBAL, die great Cartb.aginian general, Isom in 
Gate) 247 v,as tb.e eldest son of ILsmilcar (q.v.) 
ILsrca. After making ILonniba! ‘.'.vear eternal hatred to 
Rome Haniiicsr tccl; liini in 237 to Spain, where he 
tervtd until he sttunicd command in 225 on tlic death of 
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Hasdrubal (q.v.). Although he married a Spanish 
princess from Castulo, he reverted to his father’s war- 
like policy by attacking the Olcades (Upper Guadiana). 
In 220 he advanced Carthaginian arms beyond the Tagus, 
defeating the Vaccaei and Carpetani. He then besieged 
Rome’s ally, Saguntum, which fell after an eight months’ 
blockade (219). Although his action may have broken no 
formal agreement with Rome, he knew that it involved 
the risk of war. 

2. Hannibal intended to win the war, which he had 
precipitated, by a bold invasion of Italy before Rome 
was prepared. He would sacrifice his base in Spain, 
cross the Alps recruiting en route, and seek a new base 
on the northern plain of Italy, where he could encourage 
the Italian allies of Rome to revolt. Leaving Carthago 
Nova in April 218 with some 35,000-40,000 men he 
reached the Rh6ne. Thence by a heroic effort, made more 
difficult by early autumn snow, he crossed the Alps 
(somewhere between the Little St. Bernard and Mt. 
Gen^vre passes: the perennial problem of the exact 
route does not admit of a definite solution) and reached 
Turin, but with only 26,ooomen. After defeating P. Scipio 
in a cavalry engagement at Ticinus, he won a great 
victory at Trebia over the combined forces of Scipio and 
Ti. Sempronius Longus, thanks to his outflanking tactics 
combined with an ambush (Dec. 218). In May 217 
Hannibal crossed the Apennines, ravaged Etruria and 
entrapped the army of Flaminius (q.v.) in a defile between 
the hills and lake of Trasimene : nearly two Roman legions 
were destroyed. But as no towns revolted to him 
Hannibal marched to Apulia and then into Campania, 
where he failed to force Fabius (q.v. 5) to an open battle 
and was thus compelled to retire to Apulia for the winter. 
In 216 at Cannae (q.v.) he inflicted on the Romans the 
worst defeat they had known. Capua and many towns 
in Campania and south Italy went over to him, but as the 
Romans refused to acknowledge defeat and central and 
northern Italy remained loyal to them, he had to devise 
a wider strategy to force them to dissipate their strength 
(see PUNIC wars), while in Italy he vairdy tried to provoke 
another pitched battle. 

3. While the Romans held the line of the Voltumus 
Hannibal wintered in Capua, where it was alleged (falsely ?) 
that luxurious quarters undermined the discipline of his 
troops. The failure of his attacks from Mt. Tifata on 
Cumae, Nola, and Puteoli (215-214), which were parried 
by MarcelJus, Gracchus, and Fabius (qq.v.), forced him 
to abandon his offensive in Campania. He won over 
Tarentum and other Greek cities in 213, but after failing 
to force the Romans to relax their siege of Capua (started 
in 212) by a vain march against Rome itself (211), he 
retired to Apulia. Ever pressed fartlier south, Hannibal 
suffered a setback in the Roman capture of Tarentum 
(209), while his hope of reinforcements was sadly dimin- 
ished when his brother Hasdrubal (q.v. 2) was defeated at 
Metaurus (207). Forced to withdraw, unaided and un- 
davmted, to Bruttium, he lost Locri in 205 and held on 
desperately like a lion at bay imtil ordered to return to 
Africa to defend Carthage (autumn 203). After sixteen 
years in enemy country he withdrew his unconquered 
army and advanced to final defeat by Scipio Africanus 
at Zama (qq.v.) in 202. He escaped to Carthage and 
counselled peace. 

4. As suffete (between 197 and 195; probably 196) 
Hannibal weakened the power of the oh'garchs at 
Carthage by constitutional reforms ; he also reorganized 
the revenues and encouraged commerce and agriculture. 
His political enemies replied by telling Rome that Hanni- 
bal was intriguing with Antiochus of Sj’ria. When a 
Roman commission of inquiry arrived in Carthage, 
Hannibal fled, ultimately to Antiochus, whose hostility 
to Rome he is alleged to have encouraged. He was ready, 
it was said, to stir up the Carthaginians against Rome 
and even to invade Italy if given an army by Antiochus. 


In fact he took only a small part in the subsequent war: 
he was defeated in a small naval engagement off Side in 
Pamphylia by the Rhodian fleet imder Eudamus (190). 
After Antiochus’ defeat at Magnesia Hannibal fled to 
Crete and then to Prusias of Bithynia whom he supported 
against Eumenes of Pergamum (184). He took his own 
life to avoid a Roman extradition order (183 or 182). 

5. Adjudged by common consent one of the world’s 
greatest soldiers, Hannibal was the disciple of Alexander 
and Pyrrhus as well as of his father Hamilcar. He 
developed the Hellenistic system of combining infantiy 
and cavalry till he could surround and annihilate the 
enemy. But beside extraordinary tactical skill and a 
wide and bold conception of strategy he possessed a 
capacity for leadership which commanded the loyalty of 
mercenary troops amid danger and defeat. His strategical 
plans and his reforms at Carthage should win for him the 
name of statesman. Above all it is his character (which 
remains unsullied despite accusations of perfidy and 
cruelty deriving from Roman propaganda) that counts 
and that has given to the Hannibalic war its epic quality 
and invested his name with an undying glamour (see, e.g., 
Polybius 9. 21-6, 10. 32-3, ii. 19, 23. 13 and Livy 21. 4). 

For bibliography see PUNic wars; fundamental for his campaigns 
are the works of J. ICromayer and G. De Sanctis there cited (cf. 
De Sanctis in Fnc. Srit. s.v.). For his statesmanship: E. Groag, 
Hannibal als Politiher (1929). H. H. S. 


HANNO (i), Carthagim'an, sent to west Africa before 
480 B.C., founded Thymiaterium (MelKdia), Carian Fort 
(Mogodor), Acra(/4gad/r),etc.,beyondSoIoeis(C. Cantin), 
and river Tensift. After staying by river Lixus (Draa) 
and founding Ceme (Heme ?), H. reached river Chretes 
(Senegal), the Guanches, and C. Verde, river Gambia, 
West Horn (Bissagos Bay), God’s Chariot (Mt. Kaku- 
lima}), S. Horn (Slierbro Sound), where gorillas^ (dwarfs? 
apes ?) were caught, and Sierra Leone. Of his report, 
written in Punic, a Greek translation survives. 

GGM i. 1-14 (later refs, to H. are confused). Translations: M. 
Cary and E. Wannington, Ane. Explorers (1929)1 47 
mington, Greek Geography (1934), 72 ff. E- '*• "• 


HANNO (2), a Carthaginian commander, surnamed the 
Great, who raised supplies in Africa for the First Punic 
War. A good organizer, but a poor general, he helped 
after failures and quarrels with Hamilcar Barca to crush 
the rebel mercenaries (241-238 B.C.). He represented the 
landed nobih'ty who wished to maintain good relations 
with Rome and to exploit the Carthaginian land 
in Africa. He thus disapproved of the Hannibalic War 
and argued for peace after Cannae (216). _He may be 
identified with a Hanno who participated in the peace 
negotiations after Zama. B. H. S. 


HARBOURS. The first steps in harbour improvement 
must be connected with the increase of commerce dunng 
the Greek age of colonization and the development s 
trade routes centring on certain cities. Beginning with 
Delos in the eighth century, the more prosperous com- 
munities guarded their natural harbours with moles ot 
rough stone and built quays, to which ships, now larger, 
tied up. Harbour works increased steadily in ma^ituci^ 
carefulness, and complexity. Whereas the earlier port 
had often lieen some distance from the city, to 
neutrality of commerce and to protect the city itself (ct. 
Arist. Pol. 7. 5), by the fifth centuiy tlie imporUnce 01 
commerce and of the grain trade demanded that the 
urban walls should contain at least one harbo^, eu 
many cities possessed two. The moles were foiuned an 
ended in lofty towers, the ancestors of the Iighthou 
(q.v.), between which chains could be strung to ejos 
the entrance. Within the harbour were storehouses 
warcraft, and the market, with a sales hall, ’ 

and other buildings. Such a complex as j 

(q.v.), with its three harbours, Cantharus, Zca, 
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Munychia, all enclosed by walls and eonncctcd by the 
famous I^ng Walls with Athens itself, possessed a 
greater unity and self-sufficiency than our modem 
harbour. 

The new ports of the Hellenistic period were built on 
a more regular plan which took less account of natural 
protection. In tlic Roman Empire military and com- 
mercial harbours were separated for the first time, and 
architects gained complete independence of nature. The 
great Claudian harbour at Ostia, measuring over 170 
acres — the largest in antiquitj’ — was constructed on a 
bare shore by extensive exc,ivation and the sinking of a 
large ship as artificial island breakwater. 

Strabo 17. 1. 6-10 (Alex.anilria); I’liny, Ep. 6. 31 (Ccntumccll.iel. 
K. I.chmann-Hartlcben, ‘Die Antiken Hafenanlagcn des Mittci- 
inccrcs’, Klio, Beiheft 14 (1923). C. G. S. 

HARMODIUS, Athenian tj-rannicidc, see ahistogiton'. 

HARMONIA, sec AJtES. 

HARAIOST ('Apitocn-i^s) was the title borne by officials 
sent by Sparta after the downfall of Athens in 404 n.c., 
usually in command of a garrison to govern subject 
cities of her empire. It was also applied to commanders 
controlling large areas with stronger forces, c.g. Thibron 
in Asia Minor (Xcn. Hell. 3. t. 3; 2. 5), Tclcutias in 

Chalcidicc (ibid. 5. 2. iS and 37). A /lp/iooT7j? is attested 
in Cythera by an inscription (/G v. 1. 937, ? 4th c. b.c.); 
but it is uncertain whether such officials regularly 
governed the towns of the Pcrtocci in Laconia. A. M. \V. 

HARP ALUS (c. 335-323 n.C.), a Macedonian noble and 
a close friend of Alexander from earliest youth. A 
cripple, and hence no soldier, he accompanied Alexander 
to Asia ns paymaster, but gave early evidence of his 
unreliability by a sudden flight to Greece, of which the 
occasion is unknown. Alexander reinstated him, and 
later (331) entrusted him with the central treasury of the 
Empire at Bitbylon. During Alexander’s absence in 
India (327-5) Harpalus was guilty of gross cxtras-agance 
and malversation, if not of positive treason, and when 
Alexander returned he decamped with money and 
soldiers. He sought refuge in Athens, and probably 
bribed various Athenian politicians, including Demos- 
thenes; but failing of his purpose he took his force to 
Crete, where he was killed by one of lus officers. 

Ben e, Atfxartdfrrrieh, no. 143. G. T. G. 

HARPALYCE, in mythology, (1) rec alastor, clymekus. 
(2) Daugliter of Harpalycus, king of the Ams-monci in 
Thrace. Her mother dying, her father brought her up 
ns a warrior, and on one occasion she saved his life in 
battle. After his death she became a brigand, but at last 
was caught and killed. At her tomb rites were celebrated 
which included a sham fight (Hyg. Fah. 193; Servius on 
Aeii. I. 317). Cf. Verg. loc, cit. (earliest mention); his 
Camilla is modelled upon her. ' H. J. R. 

HARPOCRATES, see iioni's. 

HARPOCRATION, V.At.EmLS, of Alexandria, lexico- 
grapher. His date is not knowm: .some place him under 
'I'llwrius; others identify him with the teacher of Venis 
nameil by Capitolinus. It h.ss been held that he wrote 
not long after Athenaeus, the latest author used by 
iiim, from wliose Deip’tav'phhtat H, apparently drew 
some of b.is information on cups and hctacrae. His 
Lrxi.'t):r. (tf !kr Ten Otc.tcrs is preserved in an early 
tibridgemcnt and m a longer form, closer to the original 
but not free from corruptions. It is ba'cd nrainly on 
works of the Inrpcrial age, e.g. by Didymus. Dionysius 
of Habcamssrus. surd Dionysivrs son of Tryphon, but 
citets also Aristoplsancs of Uyranrium, Arisrarchus, oj 
and marry Idstorical and antiquarian 


sources such as Hccatacus, Hellanicus, Theopompus, 
Ister, and Apollodorus. The contents arc tvords (includ- 
ing proper names) and phrases, mainly from the Orators, 
in alphabetical order, generally assigned to their sources, 
with explanations of points of interest or difficulty. Some 
of the entries are drawn from non-oratorical literature, 
and in his e.xplanations throughout H. quotes, from time 
to time, nearly every important Greek writer, from 
Homer downwards. Besides stylistic details he has 
valuable notes on architectural, religious, legal, constitu- 
tional, social, and other antiquities. 

Editions; I. Bekker, X833 ; W. Dindorf, 1S53. C. Boysen, Dell. lex. 
fontibut, 1876. 1>. B. R. F. 

HARPYIAE, HARPIES {'ApsTviai), supernatural 
winged beings, apparently winds in origin, who 
‘snatch’, as the name implies, and carry off various persons 
and things. They have at tlie same time some charac- 
teristics of ghosts, and, as the ideas of wind and spirit 
arc closely allied (cf. the etymology of the words in 
Greek, Hebrew, Latin, and other tongues), it is perhaps 
most correct to say that they are spirit-winds. Their 
names arc AcHo, Ocypete, and Cclacno (Hesiod, T/icog. 
267, who says that they and Iris, q.v., arc daughters of 
Thaumas and Elcctra daughter of Ocean). They appear 
in Od. 20. 77 as carrying off the daughters of Pan- 
dareus, apparently to the other world, since they arc 
given as servants to the Erinyes (q.v.). Much later (Ap. 
Rhod. 2. 188 ff.) they plague Phincus (q.v.) by carrying 
off his food and defiling what they leave with their 
excrement. Whence dtis detail comes is not known; it 
is on ingenious suggestion (W. R. Dawson, Bridle of 
Pegasxts, p. 27) that Apollonius had heard of the voracious 
and filtlty fruit-c.iting Indian bat. Virgil {Aen. 3. 210 ff.) 
follows Apollonius in part, but describes them 03 birds 
with women’s faces, in this .agreeing with their ancient 
representation, as on the Horpy-tomb from Xanthus in 
Lydia. H. J. R. 

HARUSPICES. This word, variously spelled (ham-, 
ant-, hart-, art-, are-) and probably cognate with 
Latin htra, etc. (Waldc-Hofmann, Lat. etym. Worterb.^, 
s.v.) and the root of spccio, was applied to diviners im- 
ported into Rome from Etruria (where an harttspe.x was 
called nclivfs; CIL xi. 6363). Appearing, according to 
Li\'y I. 56. 4-5, in the reign of Tarquinius Superbus, 
hanispiccs increased in importance from the Second Punic 
War, and though long regarded as barbarous (Cic. Nat. 
D, 2. ii), gradu.ally encroached upon the field of the 
augurs. From the late Republic on they formed an ordo 
hartispicum LX, headed by a summiu, ptimarius, or 
ntaxiinus haruspex, while others served in Italian munici- 
palities. The art was practised to the time of Theodosius 
{Cod. Tltcod. 16. 10), and still seriously discussed as kite 
ns Laurentius Lydus (6th c.) or later. The principles 
were cont.aincd in priestly books (Cic. Div. 1. 72), which 
legend derived from 'Pages (q.v.; also Cic. D'tv. 2. 50 
and Pease’s n.), and some of which ss’cre transkitcd into 
I.atin by L. Tarquinius Priscus (C. 'Pliulin, Ital. sahmle 
PorjiV K. Prora (1906), i-s). 

This Etrusca dhdplina sought to interpret three types 
of phenomena (Cic. Div. 1, 12, 2. 26): exta, monstra 
(oitatta, pnrtenla, prodigio), and fulgura. Significant {os 
the exta were the sire, shape, colour, and markings of the 
vital orjTans, especially the livers and gall-bladders of 
sheep, diangcs in which svcrc l>c!icvcd by many racc-s 
to arise supcmaturalfy (cf. PI. Tim. 7: a tT.; Cic. Div, i. 
118; Iambi. Myst. 3. »6) and to l>e susceptible of inter- 
pretation by established rales. .Models of the liver — c.g. 
from I’dcesiza (Etruscan), Boghaakcui (Hittitc), am! 
Babylonia — ■.vere proliahly intended for insiraalion in 
cxtispics’, Pfantra (from vtoxer,) or prodirifs (see rro- 
Dtet*) included terato’ogical or othtnvive u-mnual births 
or gross tbs and ab.nonnal mctcoro!egi«! phc.nomrna. 
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Fulgura were interpreted by their frequency, the precise 
one of the sixteen Etruscan divisions of the heavens in 
which they were seen, and by their physical effects. Of 
these three types of divination that through the exta 
was deliberately sought (impetratitium), but those by mon- 
stra or fulgura were considered divinely sent (oblatiud) 
and hence usually demanding some expiation (proci/ratio). 
See also Etruscans, para. 4; religion, Etruscan. 

For bibliography see under divination. A. S. P. 

ELASDRUBAL (i), leader of the democratic party in 
Carthage and son-in-law of Hamilcar (q.v. 2) Barca, 
whom he accompanied to Spain (237 B.C.). Later he 
reduced a Numidian rising in Africa and according to 
Fabius Pictor (Polyb. 3. 8) schemed to overthrow the 
Carthaginian constitution. He succeeded to the com- 
mand in Spain on Hamilcar’s death (229) and achieved 
more by diplomacy than force of arms. He married an 
Iberian princess and foimded Carthago Nova (q.v.), 
whence he advanced to the Ebro, which was later recog- 
nized as the boundary of Carthaginian and Roman spheres 
of influence in a treaty with Rome (226). In 221 he was 
murdered by a Celtic slave. The view of Fabius that 
Hasdrubal ruled as viceroy in Spain independent of his 
home government is improbable. H. H. S- 

HASDRUBAL (2) (BARCA), son of Hamilcar (q.v. 2) 
and younger brother of Hannibal, was left in command in 
Spain (218 B.C.). Repulsed by Cn. Scipio (218), he 
launched a combined land and sea attack which ter- 
minated in a naval defeat off the Ebro (217). Reinforced 
and with his rear secured by his defeat of the Turdetani 
(216), Hasdrubal took the offensive with the ultimate 
hope of joining Hannibal in Italy, but was defeated at 
Ibera on the Ebro owing to the failure of his enveloping 
tactics (21s). Recalled to Africa, where he crushed the 
rebellious Syphax, he returned to Spain (212) and 
defeated Cn. Scipio at Ilorci (21 1), so that Carthaginian 
control was extended to the Ebro. Tactically outwitted 
by P. Scipio at Baecula, he withdrew his army from 
complete defeat and reached Gaul through the western 
Pyrenees (208) ; crossing the Alps, perhaps by the pass 
used by Hannibal, he raised his forces to 30,000 and 
moved south to join Hannibal (207). Unexpectedly 
faced by two consular armies through the arrival of 
Claudius Nero (q.v. 2) he could not force the coast road 
and so withdrew along the Metaurus (q.v.) valley by 
night, either to retire to north Italy or more probably in a 
desperate^ attempt to reach central Italy. Overtaken and 
defeated in a decisive battle, he died fighting. A good 
organizer and a fairly competent soldier, his generalship 
did not match his courage (Polyb. 11. 2). H. H. S. 

HASDRUBAL (3) (son of Gisgo) commanded a Car- 
thaginian army in Spain 214-206 b.c. With Mago he 
compared the destruction of P. Scipio (21 1), but later 
was driven from his base Orongis to Gades (207) and was 
cornpletely defeated with Mago at Ilipa by Scipio 
Africanus (206). He fled via Gades to Africa, where as 
commander-in-chief he relieved the siege of Utica (204), 
but his camp was burnt by Scipio and his newly raised 
army was defeated at Campi Magni (203). After some 
guerrilla warfare he was accused of treason and com- 
mitted suicide before Zama. H. H. S. 

HASDRUBAL (4) (2nd c. b.c.), commanded the Car- 
thaginian forces against Masim'ssa and was defeated in 
150 B.c. Although condemned to death, he escaped and 
was reinstated in his command at the outbreak of the 
Third Punic War. Pie organized resistance first in the 
country-side (149), twice repulsing the Romans at 
Nepheris, and then, on the arrival of Scipio Aemilia- 
nus, in Garthage itself during the siege (148-146). In 
this he showed more ability than Polybius’ unflattering 


characterization might suggest (38. 1-2), but when the 
city was doomed Hasdrubal surrendered, later to grace 
Scipio’s triumph, while his wife and children preferred 
death to capture. H. H. S. 

HASTA, HASTATI, see ARMS (roman) and legion. 

HATERIUS, Quintus (cos. suff. 58 b.c.), Augustan orator 
and declaimer, of senatorial family, noted for facility of 
improvisation and impetuous delivery (Tac. Ann. 4. 61 ; 
Sen. Ep. 40. 10), which called forth Augustus’ remark 
‘Haterius needs a brake’ (Sen. Controv. 4. pr. 6-1 1). 
He died a.d. 26, nearly 90 years old. C. J. F. 

HEATING for cooking or warmth was primarily sup- 
plied in the classical world by charcoal stoves; hence the 
importance of charcoal-burning. The stoves took the 
form of chafing-dishes, gridirons, or braziers, elaborated 
in the Hellenistic world into jacketed vessels heated by 
fire or boiling water, of which magnificent examples for 
table use have been discovered at Pompeii. Equally old 
is the oven, extending from baker’s shop to field-army, 
without a flue and heated by blazing wood withdrawn 
upon exhaustion of the air within. The use of hot water 
-for bathing is as old as Homer (Od. 8. 249, 253) and 
precedes him at Cnossos, while Herodotus (4. 75) men- 
tions sweat-baths, traditionally assigned to Sparta (Strabo 
3. 154; Mart. 6. 42. 16) and warmed with heated stones, 
as in Lusitania. In Italy, where public bathing was 
widely introduced by the third century, heating was 
revolutionized by the introduction of the heated floor or 
hypocaust (q.v.). See baths. I. A. R- 

HEBE("Jirj 3 r}, i.e, adolescence, youthful beauty), daughter 
of Hera (q.v.) and Zeus, sister of Ares and Eileithyia 
(qq.v.) (Hesiod, Theog. 922). She is unimportant in 
cult (temple at Phlius, Paus. 2. 12. 4; 13. 3, where she 
had been anciently called Ganymeda, cf. ganymedes), 
but occasionally associated with other deities (Heracles 
at Cynosarges, Paus. i. 19. 3; Aphrodite, Famell, Cults 
ii. 624, 744). In mythology she is the cup-bearer of the , 
gods, as II. 4. 2 and often later. Heracles has her to 
wife from Od. 11. 603 (a doubtfully genuine passage) 
onwards, and she appears now and again in a scene of 
Olympian domesticity, e.g. she bathes Ares after lus 
encounter with Diomedes (II. 5. 905), as a sister might an 
earthly brother in Homeric society. She' intervenes to 
make the aged lolaus young again, Eur. Heracl. 349 F-i 
according to Ovid (Met. 9. 401-2) Heracles induced her 
to make liim young again. See von Sybel in Roscher^s 
Lexikon, s.v. H. J. R- 

HECABE, see HECUBA, 

HECALE or HECALINE, a goddess worshipped with 
Zeus Hecalos in the deme Hecale; said to have been an 
old woman who entertained Theseus. 

Calliniachus, Hecale (see Callimachus); Plutarch, Theseus, 
Deubner, Attische Feste, 217. 

HECATAEUS (i), son of Hegesandrus, of .Milems, 
was active in the Ionian Revolt, 500-494 b.c., travelled in 
Egypt and elsewhere, and wrote in ‘pure Ionic’ dialect 
two W'orks, each the first of its land; (i) reveoAoyiai 
('HpcuoXoyla, ’loroplai), a collection of family tradiUons 
and pedigrees, including his own (Hdt. 2. 143), without 
chronological scheme ; beginning with scornful reference 
to current ‘stories many and absurd’, and offering un- 
orthodox and rationalist views; seldom quoted 
(2) nepi-qyr)!jL9 (IJeploSos), a ‘journey round 
in two parts, ‘Europe’ and ‘Asia’ (with Egypt and Libya) ; 
long popular, though later criticized; pre-Alexandnan . 
silence probably reflects sophistic superionty. ‘* 
machus attributed ‘Asia’ to some ‘islander’, but^tos* 
thcncs accepted it; a fourth-cehtuiy forgery (Cobe , 
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Sicglin, Wells) is unlikely (Diels). Among geographers, 
Hccataeus stands next to Anaximander (q.v.); Arista- 
goras may have used his map (Hdt. 5. 49); Heraclitus 
distrusted his judgement; Strabo compared him with the 
poets. Herodotus, profoundly influenced, quotes him as 
‘the AoyoTTojdy’ (2. 143), correcting and amplifying ; and 
was accused of wholesale borrowing (Euseb. Praep, Evans. 
10. 3. 16 and 23) ; demonstrable loans arc all from Egj’pt. 
Copious fragments (333) refer to peoples and places, 
from Tartessus to India, but mainly Mediterranean; frs. 
284, 286-7, 291-2 are descriptive, fr. 324 is narrative. 

F/{G i. 1-31, IV. 617 b; FGrlli. 1-373; PW, «.v.; Dielj, Hrrmet 
xxii ( 1 8S7), 4 1 1-44 ; Wells, J //5 ixix ( 1 009), 4 1-52 ; L. Pearson, E/iriy 
Ionian Ilitlorians (1939), ch. 3 (bibliography pp. 106-8). See 
LoGocnATiiEns. J, L. M. 

HECATAEUS (2) of Tcos. His history of E^pt 
(AlyrnmaKo) under Ptolemy I, c, 300 n.c. popularized 
the theory of Egypt as the source of civilization, and was 
the basis of Manetho’s more ofllcial account. 

FUG ii. 384. 

HECATE, an ancient chthonian goddess (a kind of fish, 
rpiyXr), is sacrificed to her, Apollodorus ap. Ath. 325 a, 
and fish arc a typical offering to under-world powers, 
cf. F. J. DOlgcr, passim), of obscure origin and 

early history. She is frequently confused with Artemis 
(q.v.), whose functions overlap to some extent with hers, 
also with Selene, the theory that she is a moon-goddess 
being supported also by many modem autliors, though 
wiUiout justification, as no cult of the moon is to be 
found in Greece; however, a goddess of women, such 
as she was, tends to acquire some lunar features. Her 
associations with Artemis are so close and frequent that 
it is not alwaj-s easy to tell to which of them a particular 
function or title belongs originally (Famcll, Cults ii. 
SiOff.). 

Hecate is not mentioned at all in Homer, but comes 
into sudden prominence in a sort of hymn to her in 
Hesiod, Theos- 41 1 ff., a passage whose genuineness has 
been much disputed. There she is daughter of Cocus 
and Phoebe, other authors giwng other genealogies in a 
way which suggests that her connexion witli Greek, or 
even pre-Greek and Titanic, deities was precarious. 
Zeus honours her exceedingly, giving her power and 
honour on earth and sea and also in the heavens, and 
taking away none of her original rights. If a man invokes 
her, she can benefit him in all manner of ways, for she is 
powerful in courts of law and in assemblies, can grant 
victory in war and athletics and success in horsemanship, 
in fishing, and cattle-breeding; she is also a nurturcr of 
children (Kovporp 6 <l>os, a title likewise of Artemis). No 
other passage rates her so high, and this one must reflect 
the enthusiasm of a strong local cult, Boeotian or other, 
of which no more is known. Generally she is associated 
with uncanny things and the ghost-world. For tlus 
reason she is worshipped at the cross-roads, whidi seem 
to be haunted the world over. Hcncc her statues, of 
which the most famous was by Alcamcncs, often have 
three faces or three bodies, less commonly four." Here 
the notorious 'Hecate’s suppers’ were put out monthly 
for her (.Ar. Plut. 594 JT. with schol.). It s\-as a rite of 
purification, and one of its common constituents was 
dogs’ tlcsh (Plut.irch, Quant. Rom. 290 d); cf. rcos. 
Hecate is licrsclf a formidable figure, eUarala (sec 
3 icsycliius .S.V.), i.c. a l>ogy which ‘meets’ and frightens 
WRyfarers. lienee it is not remarkable that she is associ- 
«tc’d with jotcery and black m.sgic, from nt leas: the tragic 
Ivtcdra (Eur. JUV..'. 394 IT.) onward*. Thus wc find her 
invvj';ed to go away end t.skc an obsessing spirit svitli her 

• T}v tvgk-t! i-n-fs-t-RisJ t* » «berv^ » »u!r pith jile.s s tj-ai.'i 
rvk !; t.-r tee Itrt.A-fr in b<« i. v,.. i-< «r.Vb 

*,?.! //t-tn .'-titr-e, <- S3 VTciin-MTa.lG.Mh. 

.fh-a. 3. £, r- 41. rs t\Cr.tc 3 i, Ft ha feetfs/U 


(Sophron, new frag. ; see Festi in Mondo classico ii. 476 ff. 
for recent text) ; to help a dangerous love-charm which 
may bring destruction on the person it is aimed at (Thcoc. 
2. 12 ff.) ; and very often in magical papyri, etc. However, 
a more respectable cult of her seems also to have con- 
tinued, see Famell, Cults ii. 501 ff., 596 ff. 

For bibliography icc references in the text. H. J. R. 

HECATOMPEDON, see acropolis. 

HECATON CEKareov) of Rhodes, a Platonizing Stoic, 
pupil of Panaetius, wrote chiefly on ethics, and was, next 
to Panaetius and Posidonius, the most influential member 
of the middle Stoic school. Works : dyaOutv, IJepl 

aperwv, IJepl TraOiuv, TJcpl ■napoBo^usv, tlepl reXdit', IJepl 
tcAouj, Xpeiat, IIcpl KaOijKowoj. Cicero prescnxs 
some of his arguments with regard to conflict of duties, 
from which he seems to have been interested in casuistry. 

Pn’x-ii. 2797. H. GomoII, Der Stoische Pisilosoph Ilrkaton 

\V. D. it. 

HECATONCHEIRES, hundred-handed monsters, 
Cottus, Briarcos, and Gyes, sons of Heaven and Earth 
(Hcs. T/icog. 147 ff.); aided Zeus against tlic Titans 
(713 ff.). Briarcos (called Acgacon by men) was brought 
by Theris to protect Zeus against Hera, Poseidon, and 
Athena (II. 1. 396 ff.). 

HECTOR, in mythology', eldest son of Priam and 
Hecuba (qq.v.), and the bravest of the Trojan cham- 
pions; husband of Andromache (q.v.) and father of 
Astyanax (II. 6. 394 ff.). His name appears to be Greek 
(’holder’, ’stayer’), and it is possible dint he is the inven- 
tion cither of Homer or of some earlier poet. In the Iliad 
he first appears leading the Trojans out to battle (2. 
807 ff.); he reproaches Paris for avoiding Menchius (3, 
38 ff.), and arranges the truce and the single combat 
between the tsvo (85 ff.). He takes a prominent part In 
the fighting of bks. 5 and 6, but in the latter leaves the 
field for a while to advise the ciders to make offerings 
to the gods. He thus secs Andromache for the last time 
and returns with Paris to die battle. In bk. 7 he chal- 
lenges any Greek to single combat, and is met by the 
greater Atas, who has somewhat the better of it; they 
part svith an exchange of gifts. In the next book he 
drives the Greeks back to their camp and bivouacs with 
his army on the plain. In the long batdc of bks. 11-17 
he takes a prominent part, leading the cliicf attack on 
the fortification of the camp and being struck down with a 
stone by Aias (14. 409 ff.), but restored by Apollo at the 
command of Zeus (15. 239 ff.). He dispatches Patroclus 
(16. 818 ff.). After the appearance of Achilles at the 
trench he ag&in bivouacs in the open, against the advice 
of Polydamas (18. 249 ff.). After die rout of the following 
day he refuses to enter Troy (22. 35 ff.), but waits for 
Achilles, despite the entreaties of his parents. At 
Achilles' approach he flees, but after a long ciwsc halts, 
deceived by Athena into thinking that Dciphobus h-as 
come to his aid. In the subsequent fight he is killed and 
his body dragged behind Achilles’ chariot to the ships. 
.After the burial of Patroclus, Priam ransoms his body 
(24. 188 ff.), and his funeral ends the Iliad, Later poets 
add nothing of importance to Homer’s account. 

Hector had a hero-cult in several places, notably at 
Troy .md at Thelic?, his supposed bones fiaving been 
brought to the latter city at the bidding of an oracle 
(Julian, Ep. 79 Bidez-Cumont; Lycophron, 1203 ff. and 
schol. there; Paus. 9. iS. 5). Sec H.ailiday in Lh-crpo^l 
Annals xi, pp. 3 ff. 

Fiinetl, Ilao-Cultt, 3:8 f.; d.e Unrrr *,v. 

u.j.n. 

HECLT 5 A CEtmilt). Lat. Ihcuha). in mytholog:.', chkf 
wife of Priam (q.v.), daunljter of Dynvas king of the 
Phrygians (li. 16. 719; Smt later xeritf.''s, as Ear. lies. 

3, call lier fadier Cittc'os). Vfho her mother wii ws.3 & 
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problem of mythologists in Tiberius’ time (Suet. Tib. 
70). She was the mother of Hector (q.v.) and eighteen 
others of Priam’s fifty sons {II, 24. 495-7), the most 
noteworthy being Paris (q.v.). 

In Homer she is a stately and pathetic figure, coming 
only occasionally into the foreground, as in the lament 
for Hector (//. 24. 747 ff.). In Tragedy she is more 
prominent. Euripides {Hecuba) tells the following story 
of her last days. Her son Polydorus (q.v.) had been 
murdered by the Thracian Polymestor, to whom he had 
been entrusted; the discovery of his body came as a final 
blow to Hecalje after the sacrifice of her daughter 
Polyxena (q.v.). By a desperate appeal to Agamemnon, 
she got permission to revenge herself and, enticing 
Polymestor into her tent, she and her women killed his 
children and blinded him. He then foretold that she 
should turn into a bitch before her death, the place 
Cynos Serna getting its name from her tomb. In Eur. 
Tro. 969 ff., she so convincingly accuses Helen that 
Menelaus promises to kill her on reaching home, one of 
Euripides’ curious departures from tradition. In several 
plays no longer extant, e.g. Ribbeck TRF, incert., 5, 
from some Greek model, she was represented as dream- 
ing, while carrying Paris, that she brought forth a torch, 
which burned all Troy (Apollod. 3. 148). All these 
legends appear in numerous variants, with rationaliza- 
tions, more or less fanciful additions, and so forth, as is 
usual with much-handled themes. H. J. R. 

HEDYLUS (fl. 270 B.C.), Greek epigrammatist, has 
three excellent poems in the Anthology, and several 
others are quoted by Athenaeus. He belonged to the 
gay poetic circle at Samos which was headed by Asclepi- 
ades and Posidippus, and he imitates and answers their 
poems. 

R. Reitzenstein, Epigramm und SkoUon (1893I, 87; U. v. Wilamo- 
whz-Moellendorff, tiellenistische Dichtung (1924), i. 144. G. H. 

HEGEMON of Thasos, parodist, described ‘by some’ 
as^a poet of Old^ Comedy (Ath. r. 5 b. ^But Ath. rs. 699 a 
yiypojfie Se uai KW[j.<poiav els rov ap)(a.'lov rponov ■nv 
imypd<f)ovai 0 LMvTji> suggests a later date for him). 
For Aristotle {Poet. 2. I448‘’i2) Hegemon is d Tas 
•napcpSias TTOi'qaas iTpwTos, in that Hegemon raised 
Parody (already cultivated by others, see parody) into an 
independent genre with a separate place of its own in 
competitions. A passage of Hegemon (2 r w.) is quoted by 
Athenaeus (r5. 698 f.) from Polemon : Hegemon’s verses 
claim for his performance 50 drachmae, the second prize, 
andPolemon attests thevictory of Hegemon at Athens with 
his Gigantomachia and other parodies. 

For two verses of the Philine see CAP i. 700. Brandt, Corp. 
poes. ep. Grace, lud. 37 S.; FCG i. 214 f. W. G. W. 

HEGESANDER of Delphi (and c. B.c.) wrote at least 
six books of Memoirs {'YnopLvrjp.ara'. Ath. rfiz a), an 
ordered collection of unreliable anecdotes concerning 
Hellenistic kings, parasites, courtesans, philosophers, 
etc. ; references mainly in Athenaeus {FHG iv. 4t2-22). 

HEGESIAS (r) of Cyrene, head of the Cyrenaic school 
between Paraebates and Anniceris in the time of Ptolemy 
Soter (%yho died 283 B.c.); nicimamed IJeicriddvaros 
because in his’AwoKapTepdiv he advocated suicide. He was 
expelled from Alexandria because of the scandal caused 
by his lectures. 

PW vii. 2607. W, D. R. 

HEGESWS(2) of Magnesia(fl. c. 2SoB.c.) wrote speeches 
and a History of Alexander of which a few passages 
survive (Gorgias H. oxrj/Ji., Dion. Hal. Comp. 4, and 
Strabo 10. 396). Long recognized as the arch-corrupter 
of style, he was the chief representative of the earlier 
Asianism. His stj'le, based on that of Charisius, accentu- 
ated the worst Gorgian faults, and his short jerky 


sentences, his unnatural word-order, bold metaphors, 
and the rest were severely condemned by Dion. Hal. and 
others. See further Alexander (3), Bibliography, Ancient 
sources. J. W. H. A. 

HEGESIPPUS (1) (d. not earlier than 325 b.c.), son of 
Hegesias of Sunium, Athenian orator, contemporary of 
Demosthenes. He is believed by Libanius and many 
modem scholars to be the author of [Dem.] De Halon- 
neso (342). If this is correct, Hegesippus had in 357 
prosecuted Callippus of Paeania in connexion with the 
affairs of Cardia. A vigorous supporter of the anti- 
Macedonian policy (he is called by schol. on Aeschin. i. 
64 fnao^iXimros), he opposed the peace of Philocrates 
(346) and was the head of an embassy sent to Phih'p 
to discuss modifications of the treaty (343; Dem. 19. 
331). In 342 he accompanied Demosthenes and Lycur- 
gus on a tour of the Peloponnese for the purpose of 
raising opposition against Philip (Dem. 9. 72). He was 
nick-named KpwpvXos (‘top-knot’) because he affected 
the old fashion of wearing lus hair in a roll on the top of 
his head (Aeschin. 3. 118). 

The speech De Halonneso is a retort to Philip’s offer 
to give to Athens an island which was of little value to 
either side. The national party at Athens insisted that 
he was only restoring to tlrem what was really their own. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who believed the speech 
to be by Demosthenes, pointed out that it is in many 
ways unworthy of him, and recalls the manner of Lysias ; 
there is no attempt to avoid hiatus, and certain tricks of 
style recur with monotonous frequency. J. F- D. 

HEGESIPPUS (2), New Comedy poet, who, like others 
in this period, mentions Epicurus (fr. 2). In fr. 1 a 
vainglorious cook expatiates upon his art. 

FCG iv. 479 £f.; CAF iii. 312 ff. 

HEGESIPPUS (3) (fl. 300 B.C.), a professional writer 
of epigrams : eight of his poems are in the Greek Antho- 
logy, most of them authentic inscriptions for tombs 
and votive tablets. His language is noticeably formal, 
archaic, and impersonal. 

HEGESIPPUS (4) of Mecybema, see novel, creek. 
HEIMARMENE, see fate. 

HEKTEMOROI (e/<TT;/rdpoO, 'sixth-parters', in Athens 
before Solon’s legislation, men who worked another s 
land, paying or receiving for it (for ancient authontics 
and modem scholars are divided) a sixth part of the 
produce; paying one-sixth would be a very moderate 
rental, five-sixths severe but not unparalleled. The 
hektemoroi had been free peasants, but in hard times they 
had first mortgaged their lands and then their persons 
and their children to their rich neighbours — so 
become tied serfs. Solon (q.v.) freed them once and for 
all by his seisachtheia. 

HELEN {'EXdvt]), daughter of Zeus and 
Nemesis (qq.v.). She is one of the most plausible 
examples of a ‘faded’ goddess, i.e. one whose onpna 
deity has been forgotten, and consequently made into 
a mortal woman in mythology. This is not prwed by 
her having had a cult at Sparta and elsewhere (Fameii, 
Hero-Cults, p. 323); we may compare, for instance, tna 
much more widely spread worship of Heracles (q.v.). 
But her non-Greek name, her associatipn with trees 
{AevSptris at Rhodes, Paus. 3. 19. 10, with a 
she was hanged on a tree, cf. Artemis ’ArrayxoM'^’ ’“i ‘ 
8. 23. 6-7; ‘Helen’s tree’ at Sparta, Thcoc. i8. 43 iwi 
and her connexion with birds (she is bom frorn an egg 
and Zeus takes bird-form to visit her mother ; cf. Nilsson, 
Minoan-Mycenaean Rel., ch. 10, for epiphanies of Minoan 
gods in bird-shape) all fit an ancient, pre-Hclle 
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ftoddcss, probably connected with vegetation and fertility, 
better than a dimly remembered princess, or even a 
purely imaginary human member of an ancient royal 
family. It is in no wise impossible that an old deity tradi- 
tionally worshipped by the pre-Dorian population of 
Laconia had been taken, long before Homer, for an 
ancestress of their kings. Even in Homer she has some- 
thing daemonic about her, c.g. the mere fact of being 
licr husband is Mcnelaus’ passport to Elysium {Od. 4. 
5(j9)> 

In the Iliad and Odyssey she is the human wife of 
Mcnelaus, who has been carried off to Troy by Paris (q.v.). 
She is, while at Troy, P.aris’ wife, not his mistress, but 
feels deeply the anomalous position of being the legal 
wife of tsvo different men in different places (see 11 . 3. 
139-40, 443 ff.; 24. 763 ff.). Her sympathies arc on the 
whole with the Greeks, but on occasion she is decidedly 
pro-Trojan, as Od. 4. 274 ff. There seems to have been 
no difficulty about a reconciliation between her and 
Mcnelaus after the war, and in the Odyssey she is living 
happily with him at Lacedaemon. Her carrying off by 
Paris is the cause of the war ( 11 . 3. 87 and often). 

Later authors, not realizing that Agamemnon was 
overlord of Mycenaean Greece, elaborate the reasons for 
the war. Besides the original plan of Zeus (cf. nemesis, 
and add Hesiod, fr. 96. $8 ff. Rzach), she was wooed by 
the noblest men in Greece, and they all swore to support 
the rights of her husband, whoever he might be (author- 
ities and variants in Rose, IJatidb. GJt. Myth. 249, 
note 7). Others tell the story of her earlier and later life. 
She was carried off when a mere child by Theseus (Plut. 
Thes. 31 and elsewhere; cf. nioscuni). At the sack of 
'Proy Mcnelaus was at first disposed to kill her (see 
Robert, mid imd Lied, 76 ff.; cf. HECUba). She never 
went to Troy at all, but Paris carried off a phantom of 
her, Stesichorus (J. VOrtheim, Stcsichoros' Fragmente 
(1919), 64 ff.). She appears ns St. Elmo’s fire (schol. 
Eur. Or. 1637, Pliny, HN 2. loi). See also aciulles. 

Fnmtll, Cults ii. 675; Hrro-CuUt, 323 ff! the dictionaries 
and handbooks of mjaholoCT. H. J. R. 


IIELENUS, in mythology, son of Priam, warrior and 
prophet. In the Iliad he gives prophetic advice to Hector 
(6. 76, 7. 44), and is wounded by Mcnelaus at tlie battle 
of tlic ships (bk. 13). Captured by Odysseus, he pro- 
pliesicd the fall of ff’roy if Philoctctcs was brought there 
with his bow (Soph. 'Phil. O0.1-13). After tlic fall of 
Troy he was c.arricd off l)y Neoptolcmus, who gave him 
Andromache ns his wife (Eur. 1243). They settled 
in Epirus and made ‘a little Troy’ ; there they were visited 
iiy Aeneas, to whom Hclcnus prophesied his future 
wanderings f\''crg. Aen. 3. 294-505). C. B. 


HELIAEA (ijAtaia, Doric nAiot'a, Public Assembly; see 
Bonner and Smith, Administration oj justice, i. 157, n. 5) 
was originally an .Athenian court of appeal instituted by 
Solon (L>-s. JO. 16). The word •ijhala and its derivatives 
suta'iwd both in official documents and in everyday 
rpecch as the equh-alcnt of StJcotmjpioi’ after the disap- 
pe.srancc of tlic .Solonian court- 'The dicasts oath 
continued to be oiled <Tpw> IjXsatrriKiij or rsuf syMnoruiv 
opKCf. In the oath iucll there appears i;.\iacny. Religious 
conservatism doubtlcs.s accounts for the continued use 
of (Dent. 2.3- 97), in the curse with which the 

herald opened the meetings of the Assemblv. ’accursed 
l>c be w!k) in rpeech deceives povMy t; Srpor ^ -riji- 


7.,Aiajf5r * 

‘ M'htn tl;e Eo’oninn Rp;»esl we: abandoned srtd^a 
r.und.Kr of dirastcries (q.v.), divirions of the 
Were s;ih'.tituted for the wh.ole IkkIv, one the nevv 
ctnlrrs was c.^lh-d the rp.s.oi'n of the thrsm'<t!:rtai. 'ITtis 
W 2 S due to tb.r fact tSut tbit court met in ih.c commodious 
quifte.ra of the till vXicu'a. llwy we.w needed bccr.U5c 
*e-vfr.‘.l pinch of 500 eaclt sj'embhd for tire 


trial of important eases. On one occasion the entire 
group of 6,000 dicasts sat on a case (Andoc. i. 17). 

The court was used also for other legal purposes. 
Arbitrations involving members of the tribes of Oencus 
and Erechtheus and possibly others were held there. 

See also dicasteiues, and the bibliography there, 

R. J. B. 

HELICON, the largest mountain of Bocotia (5,868 
feet), bctivccn Copais and the Corinthian Gulf ; and 
particularly the summit behind Thcspiac, which con- 
tained the sanctuary of the Muses in a glen. There are 
remains of an Ionic temple, theatre, and statues of the 
Muses; games were held every fourth year in their 
honour. On its slopes lay Ascra, the home of Hesiod. 
The spring Hippocrene, struck by Pegasus’ foot from 
the rock, the inspiration of poets (Prop. 3. 3; legend 
and function are Hellenistic), is a little below the summit. 

Paus. 9. 28-31; BOIte, Mayer, and Fichn, PU’viii. i ff., 1853 (T.; 
xvi. 696 IT., 821 : see also thesMae. T, j. D. 

HELIODORUS (i) of Athens wrote (c. 150 n.c. ?) 
'AvaOTgiasa (title varies), fifteen books on artistic works on 
the Atlicnian Acropolis, with lustorical and other 
digressions. 

Ath. 6. 229 c; 9. 406 c; 2. 45 c(?): Pliny i. 34-5; F 7 /( 7 ;v. 425-^; 
PB^viii. 15-18. 

HELIODORUS (2), a metrist who flourished in the 
middle of the first century a.d. He edited Aristophanes’ 
comedies with a colomctry (division of the text into cola), 
with metrical signs (oTjpcia) and n running commentary. 
Much of his labours is preserved in the scholia to Aristo- 
phanes. He was the principal authority used by Juba 
(q.v. 3). J. D. D. 

HELIODORUS (3), a popular surgeon of the time of 
Juvenal (who lived c. a.d. 60-140; cf. Juv, 6. 373), 
probably from Egypt. He belonged to the pneumatic 
school. Works: (i) Xapovpyovficfa (principal work, 
chiefly known from Oribasius) ; (2) ? llcpl dpOjsmv 
TTpayiiarda or 'Esrui-qxavos-, (3) Iltpl oXtoOsjiiartsiv 
nyjay/iaTtia ; (4) Ucpl imScaniov (on band.igcs); (5) Ucpl 
ficrpwv Kal erraO/td)!’; (6) Epistula phlcbotomiae (Lat. 
transl.). See .suncEiiy, para. 6. 

PH'viii. 41. 3 V, D. R. 

HELIODORUS (4), author of a Greek novel called the 
Aethiopica or Theagenrs and Charieleia (To. srcpl ©cayt- 
>Tji' seal XaplnXciav AlOiorrtKo.), says tliat he was a Phoeni- 
cian of Emesa, son of Theodosius, of the race of the 
Sun. Emesa, famous for a cult of Helios with which the 
last statement implica some family connexion, was 
included in Syria Phocnike olre.sdy in the reign of 
Elagabalus and reached the height of its glory in that 
period. H., a pagan influenced by Sun worship and Nco- 
Pj^hagorcan thought, may have written soon after the 
publication of Philostratus’ Life of Apollonius of Tyana 
(e. a.d. 22o), which lie seems to have knowTi ; but the 
tradition that he later became a Christian and bishop of 
Trikka in 'I'hcssaly (Socrates, Hist. Feel. 5. 22) has not 
been disproved. 

Summary: Charieleia, white daughter of the lang and 
queen of Ethiopia, was exposed at birth by her motiicr. 
She was rescued and passed into the c.arc of a Greek 
priest who took her to Delphi, treating Iter as his oisti 
daughter- She and fflieagcnca meet, fall in love, and 
with the help of Calasiris, a visiting Egyptian priret, 
escape from Delphi and after *o.me ativc.oturcs reach the 
coast of Egypt JO the hands of pirate*. Fortune trparatei 
them, but later a!! three meet again a? Memphis, where 
Calastris dies. Hit lovc.-s, sontetimes at 

brother r.r,d sister, survive mny threats to tlicir lues 
End honour and finilly come to .Mcroe as ptfsone.'s of the 
Ethio?:a.n. the.n at war with Pertia. Recognition arsi 
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reconciliation just save them from being sacrificed as the 
first-fruits of victory, and their marriage is then blessed 
by Charicleia’s parents. 

A summary does less than justice to H., "who diversifies 
his main plot with subsidiary, but relevant, stories and 
develops it with unusual skill. In style he is rhetorical, 
but rarely ridiculous ; he shows himself to be a man of 
considerable culture, well acquainted with classical 
literature. Though not free from the faults inherent in 
the literary form, he is the most successful of the extant 
novelists, and when translated in the sixteenth century 
he exercised some influence not only on romance but 
also on drama. 

Bibliography 

Texts. Teubner (Bekker); A. Colonna (1938). With translation 
(French), Bude (Rattenbury, Lumb, Maillon). 
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Translations. Th. Underdoivne (1387, etc,); French, J. Amyot 
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above) ; M. Oeftering, Heliodor und seine Bedeutung Jur die Literatur 
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See also under no\'EL, creek, R. M. R. 

HELIOGABALUS, see elagabalus (2). 

HELIOPOLIS (modem Baalbek) was the religious 
centre of the Ituraean tetrarchy, after whose dissolution 
it was incorporated in tlie territory of Berytus (17 B.C.). 
Septimius Severus made it a separate colony, with ius 
Italicum, The huge temple of Jupiter, begun by Anto- 
ninus Pius and completed under Caracalla, the adjacent 
temple of Venus, and another small circular temple are 
among the most impressive monuments of the Syrian 
school of Hellenistic architecture. 

T. Wiegand, Baalbek (1921-3). A. H. M. J. 

HELIOS, the Sun-god. The general attitude towards 
the heavenly bodies in Greece seems to have been that 
altlrough undoubtedly gods (cf. the indignation at Athens 
over Anaxagoras’ announcement that the sun was a 
material body, Diog. Laert. 2. 12; and Nilsson’s com- 
ments, Harv. Theol. Rev. 1940), they were no concern 
of mankind, or at most were beings to be saluted with due 
reverence on occasion (Plato, Leg. 8S7 e), not to receive 
a regular cult, as did those gods who dwelt in the cities 
or country-side, like Athena or the Nymphs, or' at 
farthest on hill-tops, like Zeus. Hence the traces of 
sun-cult in Greece proper are few and often uncertain 
(see Famell, Cults v. 419 f.). Rhodes, however, had a 
vigorous cult of Helios, which is one of several non- 
Greek features in its classical culture. He appears to 
have been the chief national god (Diod. Sic. 5. 56. 4), 
and the local legend (Pind. Ol. 7. 54 ff.) makes the island 
his peculiar property, chosen by him before it rose to the 
surface of the sea, and his sons its chief early inhabitants, 
after whom the leading towns were named ; their mother 
was the eponymous nymph of the country, Rhodes. 
His festival was the Halieia (Nilsson, Griechische Feste, 
427) ; it was celebrated with much splendour and included 
important athletic contests, though never rising to the 
level of the Great Games. Outside of actual cult, Helios 
is often appealed to as a witness of oaths and the like, as 
II. 3. 277, because, as there stated, he secs and hears 
everything. 

He has not much mythology; for the most interesting 
story about him see phaethon. He is regularly conceived 
as a charioteer, who drives daily from east to west across 
the sky. The question how he got back again during the 
night was evidently discussed very early, and the quaint 
solution evolved that he floated around the earth by the 
stream of Ocean in a huge cup (references collected in 
Athenaeus, 469 c ff.). ■ 


In later times the theological importance of Helios 
increased considerably, owing to the growing tendency 
to identify him with other gods. In the case of Apollo 
(q.v.), this is as early as the fifth century B.C., and doubt- 
less the allegorizing tendency of the Stoics, who very 
commonly sought a physical explanation of myths, made 
its contribution a century or so later; but the strongest 
impetus in this direction was given by the late imperial 
increase of actual cult of the Sun, culminating in making 
him in some sense the principal god of the Empire from 
Aurelian on. The locus classictts is Macrobius, Sat. 1. 17. 
2 ff., where by a series of ingenious arguments the 
proposition is supported that all the gods, ‘dumtaxat qui 
sub caelo sunt’, i.e. with the omission of the transcen- 
dental powers outside the material universe, are powers or 
activities (‘uirtutes’, 17. 4) of the sxm; but Macrobius’ 
own quotations, beginning with Verg. G. i. 6, show that 
the theory had been long growing. 


Famell, Cults, v. 417 ff.; Rapp in Roscher’s Lexikon, art. ‘Helios’; 
Cumont, Religions orientales, see index s.v. ‘Soleil’; Nilsson, ARW 
(1933), 141 ff.; Cumont, Melanges Bidez (1934), 141 f- 

H. J. R. 


HELLANICUS, son of Andromenes, of Mytilene was 
bom in 500 B.c. ( 01 . 70. i Eusebius) or later; in 497 if he 
was 6s in 432 (Aul. Gell. 15. 23); not before 491 if he 
mentioned Arginusae (406, schol. Ar. Ran. 694) and died 
at 85 (Lucian, Macr. 22). Dionysius Halicamassehsis 
(Time. 5) groups him with Charon (q.v.) and Herodotus; 
Thucydides (1.97) thought his Athenian history slight and 
ill-dated. He is quoted, under twenty-five titles (both prose 
and verse), on myths and primitive history, and pn many 
countries and cities ; on the Priestesses of Hera in Argos, 
and on the Came/an Victors, Suidas ranks him as ‘succes- 
sor’ to.Hecataeus (q.v.), but as an historian he was soon 
superseded. His unorthodox conjectures, etymologies, 
identifications of sites, and duplications of personages 
were distrusted by Strabo (10. 2. 6; ii. 6. 2; 12. 3. 21; 
13. 1. 42) and by Josephus (Ap. 1. 16), but his mj'tholoCT 
was used freely by Dion. Hal. (especially for the early 
West) and by Apollodorus, Bibliotheca. His style was 
undistinguished (Hermog. Id, 2. 12; Cic. De Or, 2. 12. 

FHG i. 43, iv. 630-2 ; FGrH i. 41 ; L. Pearson, Early Ionian ImM- 
sans (1939), ch. 5. !• 

HELLANODIKAI were the judges of the Dlj-mpian 
Games (q.v.). They were chosen from the ruling families 
of Elis, to whom also the revenues of the festival accrued. 
Dressed in purple robes, they had special seats, presented 
the victors with their crowns, and presided over the 
banquet which ended the festival. They exercised 
disciplinary authority over the athletes and imposed fines 
for breaches of their rules. 


HELLE, see athamas. 


HELLEBORE, see anticyra. 

HELLEN ("EhXqv), eponymous ancestor of the Hellenes, 
son or brother of Deucalion (q.v.; Thuc. i. 3 - 2: sclio . 
Pind. Ol. 9. 68). His sons were Dorus, XuthiM (q.v.), 
and Aeolus (q.v.) (Hesiod, fr. 7 Rzach) ; i.e. the Donans, 
lonians, and Acolians have a common ancestry. 
not mythology, but early ethnological theory 
traditional mythological form of a genealogy. ' B. J. 

HELLENES CEXXrfves), the national name of 
Greeks. Originally it was confined, as well as me tern- 
torial name of HeUas, to a small tribe in south Uhessa y 
(Horn. II. 2. 683 f.). Perhaps these were in 
related to the Selloi or Helloi of Dodona (though i 
were a priesthood, not a tribe); the surroundings^^^ 
Dodona were called Hellopia (cf. Anst. Mete, i. 3 j“ 

31 ff.). The name of ‘Hellenes’ wandered southsvards, 

probably in connexion with the migration of the JJonan 
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nnd the western tribes. We do not know how the name 
spread farther. In order to pivc it a general meaning, 
more or less covering the whole Grcelc people, the form 
of ‘Panhcllencs’ was introduced. It is confirmed by 
linguistic research that, in this sense, 'Panhcllencs* was 
earlier than 'Hellenes’. Homer, who only once (in the 
Catalogue of Ships, Jl. 2. 530) mentions 'Panhcllencs 
and Achae.ons’, gcner.illy calls die Greek people Achacans, 
Argives, or Danai. Hesiod and Archilochus (both c. 
700 n.c.) were, as a later Greek writer put it, 'the first to 
Imow that all Greeks were called Hellenes as well as 
Panhellcncs*. For their eponymous ancestor, Hcllen, 
father of Dorus, Aeolus, and Xuthus (whose sons were 
Ion nnd Achacus), see the preceding article. The name 
of die judges at the Oljmpian Games (Hc/Zaaoc/ikm, q.v.), 
the earliest testimonial of which is an inscription of c. 
600 n.c., proves that during the seventh century the 
name of Hellenes had been generally acknowledged os 
that of the Greek people. 

A. It. Bum, AUmant, Philistines and Greehs (1930), 123; V. 
Ehrenberc, Oif und West (1935), S 4 H-i 2>S f- V. E. 

HELLENICA OXYRHYNCHIA, see OX^TtUYNCIlOS 
tnSTOIUAN. 

HELLENOTAMIAI ('Treasurers of the Greeks') were 
die financial overseers of the Delian League, with their 
office in Delos from 477 to 454 B.C., thereafter in Athens ; 
from the first, however, tlicy were Athenian officials. 
They were ten in number, perhaps elected by vote, 
normally one from each phylc. They received, through 
the apodehtai (q.v.), the tribute from the cities of the 
League, subject to audit by the logistai (q.v.). They had 
general management of the tribute for die year, paying 
out sums on die instruction of the Ecclcsia, chiefly to 
slraiegi, sometimes for other purposes (such as the 
Acropolis buildings). After 41 1 they received wider 
powers {see Koi,AKnirrAi) ; with the fall of the Athenian 
Empire in 404 the office was abolished. A. W. G. 

HELLESPONT, the narrow strait dividing Europe 
from Asia at the final exit of the waters of the Dlack Sea 
nnd Mannara into the Aegean — the modern Dardanelles. 
It W.1S crossed by the Persian army under Xerxes between 
Scstos nnd Abydos, at the narrowest part near the modem 
Nngara Point. It was again crossed by Alc.xandcr the 
Great in 334 B.c. A strong current runs out from the 
Hellespont into the Aegean. Cnllipolis (Co/Zi/io/O, Lamp- 
sacus, Scstos, and Abydos arc on its shores, with the 
sites of Troy and Dardanus on the .Asiatic side. All cities 
alike derived much of their wealth from the fisheries, 
nnd from the passage of people and armies from Europe 
to Asia nnd vice versa. The name Hellespont is connected 
with tlie legend of Phri-xus and Hclle {see atila.mas). S. C. 

HELOTS (rr.XtiiTff), the name applied to tlic serfs of 
the Spartans both in Laconia and Alcsscnia, appears to 
be related to tDioKO/iat nnd thus to designate captives, 
liiough the helots spoke Doric, they must have belonged 
largely to die pre-Doric stock. They far outnumbered 
their "masters nni! were a constant threat, alwa\-s ready 
to revolt. To keep them in check a secret police of young 
men was organiacd {hrypteia), wlulc any overt act couhl 
be justified t'V the deehration of war issued annually by 
the ephors. Yet many helots must have been tmstworthy, 
for helots accompanied Spartiates in the field and in 
nddtlion, particularly during the Peloponnesim War and 
biter, coruidrr.iMe numbers were used in the army and 
rewaniesl for their sen tees by grants of freedntn, thus 
becoming r.ecJ.:rn:-dns. Yet th.e preci-e status of the 
I'.elots 11 dithcuh tu define. Our rourves frequently call 
thetn nru! lo fail So diJlrrcntilte them f.-cm slaves, 

but there are a few more precise staternenw. Tlie remark 
ih.at they oecupieiJ 3 ms-Jdle pre-tion between slave and 


free (Pollux 3. 83) justifies tlicir classification os serfs, 
while tlie reference to them as in a sense State slaves 
(Ephorus in Strabo 8. 365 ; cf. P.aus. 3. 20. 6) shows that 
they were the property of the State, It also is clear that 
only the State could set them free. They were assigned 
to definite estates and paid a fixed quota of the products. 
In addition to helots the Spartans had regular slaves, and 
the manumission of individuals recorded in inscriptions 
must refer to the latter. 

G. Gilbert, The Constituthnnl /Inliquities of Sparta and Jithens 
(1895), 30-s: A. H. J. Grccnidae, Greek Constitutional History 
(189b), 83-6; G. Busolt, Griechiseke Slaatskunde ii (1926), (ibq-qt 
ct passim. U. ICnhrstcdt. Griechisches Staatsreeht (1922). 57-70, 
m.iint!iins that the helots were the only servile class of Sparta and 
were private property. J, A. O. L. 

HELVETII, a Celtic tribe originally located in south 
Germany, which migrated gradually c. 200 b.c. to an area 
between the Rhine, the Jura, and the lake of Geneva. 
P.art of the tribe joined the Cimbri c. iii, and a mass 
migration (263,000 persons; Cacs. DGall. i. 29. i) in 58 
was defeated by Caesar, who sent the remnants home, 
allowing them, however, the privilege ofsifocdus. Under 
Augustus they formed part of Gallia Belgica, with the 
normal organization of a cantonal senate at the capital, 
Avcnticum {Avmches), and pagt. The region paid dearly 
for opposition to Vitellius (a.d. 69); Vespasian, however, 
restored Avenclies with the title of colony, and a period 
of prosperity began. From c. a.d. 260, when the Limes 
was abandoned, the region was exposed to the attacks 
of Alamanni and was bc.nvily fortified. Ry 460 it was 
under the control of Burgundians and Alamanni. 

F. StSliclin, Dir Sclmeis in RCmisehcr ZeiP (1931). C. E, S. 

HELVIDIUS PRISCUS, son of n centurio pritnipilaris, 
was tribumts plehis in a.d. 56, praetor in 70. He married 
Fannin, daughter of Pnetus Thrasca (q.v.), nnd when the 
latter was forced to commit suicide in 66 Helvidius was 
exiled; but Galba recalled him in 68. A keen follower 
of the Stoic sect, his own exile and the murder of Thrasca 
turned him into a fanatic. He appeared in 70 as the 
spear-head of senatorial opposition to Vespasian and 
cvcntu.ally preached out-and-out republicanism. His 
activities, which even extended to tlie mob, became so 
dangerous that Vespasian was forced to exile him and 
finally to have him executed (? 75). 

PJR'.lln. R. r,.j. 

HEL\TUS, see cinn (4), rEnrirtAX. 

HEMINA, see Citssius (a). 

HEMITHEA, see tents. 

HENDEKA. The Eleven (o-ScA-a) at Athens as execu- 
tive officials had charge of prisons and executions; as 
judicial officers they presided at the trial of various 
classes of thieves known as HaKovp/'ot. As a board they 
had themselves the right to try and conrict confessed 
KOKoOpyot. R. J. B. 

IIENIOCHUS, Middle Comedy poet. One of his plays 
was nanied J 7 o.\vft'»rror, not ncccss-trily after the svell- 
knoivn partisan of Demosthenes : it was a common name. 
From the prologue of a piece (fr. 5), perhaps entitled 
J 7 o.XeiT, iS verses ere spoken by a deity or abstraction 
who introduces the nssemhled St.ntcs; they have come to 
Olympia to m.akc thank-ofTcrlngs for freedom, but the 
disturbing influence of ArjiieiKpnia nnd 'AptrrTi>ftp'irl/s 
thwarts their purpo-e. This proMbly refers to the time 
of the Corinthian .•'.lliancc under Philip, ss"? n.c. 

rcG B. s"'.! fl. ; CAP ii. .SI t iT. tv, c. w, 

HEPATOSCOPY, f,'eD!VlN-.\T!ON. par.’. 5. !U1 tCrJCE-., 
end r.jx 5 qjo.v, rmf-cANT 
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HEPHAESTION (i) (c. 356-324 b.c.), son of Amyntor, 
a Macedonian noble, became a friend of Alexander the 
Great from childhood, and remained his closest com- 
panion. His military career after 330 was distinguished, 
and he was evidently a competent commander, though 
probably not the equal of Craterus, Nearchus, or 
Ptolemy (or others who proved themselves later). His 
value to Alexander, however, apart from personal affec- 
tion, lay in his sympathetic understanding of his dearest 
plans for the empire. Alexander revived for him the 
Persian ofRce of ‘chiliarch’ (vizier), which, with other 
honours, marked him out as his first subordinate (324). 
Hephaestion seems to have been of an arrogant and posses- 
sive nature, and he was not universally popular, but his 
death (by fever) caused Alexander great grief, and he was 
mourned extravagantly. 

Serve, Alexandcrreicb, no. 357. G. T. G. 

HEPHAESTION (2), metrist, probably to be identified 
with the tutor of Verus (a.D. 130-69). His treatise Uepl 
fierpcov, originally written in forty-eight books, was 
reduced by successive abridgements to an iyxeipiSiov 
in one book, in which form it is extant. Ancient com- 
mentaries on H. sometimes enable us to reconstruct the 
earlier, fuller, versions ; and parts of the extant treatise 
appear to belong to one of these versions, not to the final 
abridgement ( 11 . tnjpeicov and 11 . irapa^daeojs), while 
others may not come from H. at all (U. vonjpaTO^, 77 . 
TTOLT]p,dro}v). The work is divided into the following 
parts : (1) on long and short syllables ; (2) on mn'eK<fia>vr)ais 
(synizesis) ; (3) on feet, in general ; (4) on catalexis ; (5)- 
(i 3) on the various feet, including the antispast ( '^ — <-' ) ; 
(14) on cola composed of heterogeneous feet; (15) on 
dcnivdpTTjTa (combinations of two cola separated by diae- 
resis, e.g. the Archilochean dicolon) ; (16) on ■rroXwxnp.d- 
Tiara (cola which assume varying forms). There follow 
appendixes dealing with the building of a poetic structure 
out of lines and cola ( 77 . Troi-jparos, IJ. Trotn^drwv) and 
with notation for elucidating that structure ( 77 . OTjpeliov). 
Besides the Encheiridion various other works on metre 
are ascribed to H. by Suidas. 

Hephaestion belonged to the school of metrists who 
sought to explain metre by analysing it into its primary 
elements (perpa •npwTo-nma), that is, the feet, as opposed 
to others who derived all metres from the Homeric 
hexameter and the iambic trimeter. His treatment of 
lyric metre is almost confined to solo lyric and comedy, 
and he rarely tries his hand on the more difficult measures 
of choral poetry and tragedy. His procedure is extremely 
mechanistic, and we learn little from him directly of the 
true nature of Greek metric. But he has preserved many 
fragments of lost poems which are of great value to 
metrical science. 

Text: M. Consbruch (Teubner, igo6). Commentary: T. Gais- 
ford (and ed. 1855). ^ J. D. D. 

HEPHAESTUS CH^aiaros), god of fire and especially 
of the smithy fire. It is, however, extremely unlikely 
that this was his original character. Examination of the 
distribution of lus cult (facts in L. Malten, s.v. ‘Hephais- 
tos’, in PW) shows that it spreads from the volcanic 
regions of Asia Minor via Lemnos, which is also volcanic. 
This decidedly indicates that he was originally an 
Asianic deity of volcanic fire ; that he is associated with 
volcanoes in Greek mj’thology (his forge is under Aetna, 
or one of the neighbouring islands, Callim. Dian. 47; 
Verg. G. 4. 170 _ff., Aen. 8 . 416 ff.) is less cogent, as 
such a notion might have grown up independently, to 
explain the eruptions of the mountain, considered as a 
huge chimney. But there is no doubt that for the Greeks 
he was a craftsman’s god and himself a divine craftsman ; 
hence the distribution of his cult in Greece itself, where 
it is practically confined to the most industrialized 
regions, being particularly prominent at Athens and 
partly displacing the old native worship of Prometheus. 


His mythology is what might be expected from his 
development into a smith-god, which had taken place 
before Homer. He is lame (in an early community a 
lame man with strong arms would naturally become a 
smith, being handicapped for farming, fighting, or 
himting), and consequently awkward in his movements 
and somewhat ridiculous (II. i. 597 ff.). He is con- 
stantly employed in making marvellous works of all 
sorts (as II. 18. 373 ff. ; Od. 7. 91 ff.), clearly magical (a 
smith is often a magician also). He m^es various famous 
objects, as Achilles’ armour, Harmonia’s necklace (see 
CADMUs), Agamemnon’s sceptre (II. 2. loi ff.). His 
workmen are the Cyclopes (q.v.), though not in Homer 
(see Callimachus and Virgil, locc. cit. supra). He makes 
Pandora, the first woman (Hesiod, Op. 70 ff.), or mankind 
in general (Lucian, Hermot. 20); cf. Prometheus. His 
parents are Zeus and Hera (Homer), or Hera alone 
(Hes. Theog. 927), but he was cast out of heaven by 
Hera, because he was misshapen (II. 18. 395 ff.), or by 
Zeus, because he defended Hera against him ( 7 /. 1.590 ff.). 
A comic story of his return was told by Epicharmus in 
his Kwpaoral (see Hyg. Fab. 166 and Rose ad loc.). 
His wife is Charis (II. 18. 382) or more usually Aphrodite 
(as Od. 8. 266 ff.), which is little more than an allegory. 
Craftsmanship allied to Grace or Beauty. 

Malten, op. cit.; Rapp in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v.; Famell, Culls 
V. 374 ff. Cf. ATHENA. H. J. R. 

HERA CHpa, Epic "Hpr)), an ancient, pre-Hellenic 
goddess. Her Greek name seems to be a title, ‘lady’, 
fern, of rjpcDS; her native name is unknown. She is 
regularly said to be wife of Zeus, his numerous connexions 
with other goddesses being explained away by making 
them either former wives or mistresses. But the natural 
suggestion that she is the earth, a common consort of the 
sky-god, lacks cogent evidence (see Famell, op. cit. infra, 
181 ff.). She is rather a deity of marriage and of the bf^ 
especially the sexual life, of women. Her connexion wim 
Zeus is perhaps best explained by supposing that the 
Greeks on arrival found her cult too strong to be sup- 
pressed or ignored, supposing that they wished to do s(^ 
and made room for her by making her the wife (and 
sister) of their own principal god. It seems conceivable 
that the persistent stories of the quarrels of the divine 
pair (e.g. II. i. 540 ff.) reflect a faint memory of a time 
when the two cults were not fully reconciled.^ That in 
pre-Hellenic belief she should be very prominent and 
have either no male partner or none of any importance 
is quite in accord with what is known of early, especially 
Cretan, religion. 

2. Mythologically, she is one of the children of Kronos 

and Rhea (e.g. Hes. Theog. 454); later versions diner 
only in details, as Hyg. Fab. 139, where Hera has 
not been swallowed by her father (cf. kronos) and saves 
Zeus from him. She is the mother of Ares, Eileithyia, 
Hebe, Hephaestus, and, in one account, of Typhon(qq-v.h 
Beyond these points her story consists mainly of her 
hostility to Troy, and consequently in later authors, 
such as Virgil, to Aeneas (q.v.), and generally her bitter- 
ness against her numerous rivals and their offspnng, see, 
e.g., LETO, SEMELE. In the story of the Argonauts (q.v.; 
she appears in all accounts as the friend and helper 0 
Jason (q.v.). For her part in the Judgement of Pans, se 
PARIS. - 

3. Her most ancient place of worship seems to oe 
Argos, hence her very common title of Apyeia. is 
Samos certainly worshipped her from very 

also (references in Famell, p. 253 f.), and there 
abundant evidence for cults of her, many certainly o 1 
all up and down the Greek world, both alone and wi 
Zeus. Perhaps her most characteristic rite is the sacraQ 
marriage (q.v.), whereof more or less clear cv’idcncc 
be had for eight places (Famell, p. 185). She is a 
connected with the ritual of ordinary human mamage, 
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at Ceos (Cnllim. Act. 3, fr. i, 4 Mair), at least in legend. 
To her functions as marriage-goddess several of her 
titles refer, os Zygia, Gamelia, and so forth; for her 
remarkable surnames at Stymphalus see epithets, para. 
2. She is also frequently connected with birth and the 
nurture of children ; not only is she mother of Eileithyia 
(q.v.), but she is called Eileithyia herself (Hcsychius s.v. 
(Argos), Famell, p. 247, note 28 c (Attica)). 

_ 4. At some places, especially Argos and Samos, she 
rises to the status of a city-goddess, a not unnatural 
development, considering the vital importance of increase 
to any State ; but not many of her titles bear witness to a 
civic side of her activities (Famell, p. 196 f.). 

5. Associations with deities other than Zeus arc 
occasionally to be found ; for example, she is paired with 
Aphrodite, q.v. (P.ius. 3. 13. 9; Sparta, where an ancient 
statue of her was called Hera Aphrodite), and once or 
twice elsewhere. 

6. Her ritual for the most part is not remarkable ; at 
Argos she is connected with the ancient ceremonial of 
the Shield. At her festival, the Hcraia, a shield was tlic 
prize at tlic athletic contests which took place, and an 
armed procession was a prominent feature. The latest 
discussion of this somewhat unusual proceeding for the 
cult of a goddess (I. R. Arnold in AJArch. 4t, 436 ff.) 
would associate it with the Minoan-Myccnacan sacred 
shield and shielded goddess. 

7. Hera was commonly identified with Juno (q.v.), 
occasionally with otlicr foreign goddesses. 

I'amcU, Cults 1 . tyglT.; Nilison, Miman-Myesnaean IMipon, 
Index S.V.; Itosclicr in his Lexikou, s.v. H. j. It. 

HERACLEA_('//pd/cAcia) (i), nowadays Policoro, a Tar- 
cntinc foundation in Lucania (Diod. 12.36; Strabo 6. 2C4 ; 
Livy 8. 2.f), scene of Pyrrhus’ costly victory over Rome, 280 
n.C.(Plut. Pyrr. 16), By granting Heraclca an exception- 
ally favourable treaty Rome detached it from Tarentum 
f. 278 D.c. (Cic. Dalb. 21 f.; Arch. 6 f.). The so-called 
Le.x Julia Mumeipalis (see lex, leges) was found here 
(Dessau, ILS 6085). 

J. Birard, BibUuzr. toposr. (1941), 55. E. T. S. 

HERACLEA (2) (j) irpor Aarfsat) was a small town at 
the top of tlic Latmian Gulf, some 10 miles cast of 
Miletus. Its ring-wall, constructed c. 300 d.c, by 
Cassandcr’a brother Plcistarchus, is the finest surviving 
example of Hellenistic fortifications. 

F. Krbdicn, in Th. Wiegand, Milet iii. 2 (tii22). M. C. 

HERACLEA (3) PONTICA, n Megarian and Boeotian 
colony founded e. 560 D.c. among the Mariandjaii, whom 
the colonists reduced to serfdom, but agreed not to sell 
outside tlie city territory. Heraclca at one time con- 
tnilled much of the coast as far as Cytorus ; it founded 
two colonics, Callatis and Chersonesus, and was active 
in Euxinc trade, its people being among the chief n.sviga- 
tors tlicrc in the daj-s of Xenophon. Civil discord led to 
tyranny, whicli lasted eighty-four years (until 2S1 n.c.), 
and is said, when at its height, to have been the torwi’s 
best period. The rise of the Bithyni.an and Pontic king- 
doms and the settlement of the Galatians in the interior 
steadily wc-skenod the cit>'. I'akcn and sacltcd by tlic 
Romans in the Third Mithridatic War, it finally lost its 
prosperity, and the colony svhich Caesar founded there 
did not endure. Hcraclc-t became a metropolis of the 
Pontic Keinor, in the second century .s.D. . 

MfRie. w., i.t Flic iii, iT.; Xr-orpH^a, .‘IsaS. Lis. 5-7; Stralvi, 
rr- ’ T- «• S. B- 

nERACI.EA {4) TRACIIIKIA, a Sparta.n colony 
founded 104:6 n.c. in a etrongporitio.n about 5 miles from 
'IliermopyUe, s* a liaUinp-pUcc for armict m-arclving to 
Ouleidioe and also as » naval Kye. On ing to mbgov-em- 
tntnt by Sparta.*! otiidals and raids by local tribes the 


colony scarcely fulfilled e.vpectations. In the Corinthian 
War Hcraclea was captured by Boeotians and Argives, 
who expelled tlic Peloponnesians. After a brief revival 
of Spartan control, Jason of Pherae dhsmantled the 
fortifications and handed the dty over to the Oetacans. 
Hcraclea was forced to join the Actolian League in 2S0 
and tvas sacked by the Romans in 191. 

Y. Biquignon, La Vall/e da Spcrchcios (1937). II. D. W. 

HERACLES ('HpanXeris, 'HpaKXrjt;). Many details 
must remain obscure for us concerning this, the most 
popular and widely worshipped of Greek heroes. In the 
first place, we have lost all the older continuous accounts 
and also Plutarcli’s Life of him, which no doubt con- 
tained much valuable information, and arc reduced to 
patching together many scattered references, with such 
late documents as [Apollodorus] 2. 61 IT., Hyginus, Fab. 
29-36 as our basis. However, the following conclusions 
may be accepted as fairly certain, 

2. He is a hero, not a god, although occasionally 
worshipped as a god (Famell, op. cit. infra, 97; on his 
cult see also Ch. Picard, PCff xlvii (1923), 241 IT., H. 
Scyrig, ibid, li (1927), 185 IT. and 369 IT.), for his name is 
thcophoric, and no Greek deity is thus named from 
another. Heracles (cf. ‘Diodes’) 'Hera’s glory*’, i.c. 
probably 'glorious gift of Hera (to his parents)’, is a 
typically human name. Behind all the rest of the story, 
then, must lie a man, real or, less likely, imaginary, the 
son of a Hcra-worshipping people. This fits excellently 
with the constant tradition that he was an Argivc, or 
rather a Tirynthian, apparently of a younger branch of the 
Pcrscid dynasty (cf. Jl. 19. 105), related to Eurystheus 
of Argos, for whom he performed the Labours. If the 
real Heracles was prince or baron of Tiryns, the king of 
Argos (or Mycenae) might well have been his overlord, 
and it seems possible that distinguished service in some 
forgotten war or other exploit may have laid the first 
foundations of his vast reputation for strength and 
courage, though the stages by which he rose to lus unique 
position in popular favour remain unknown. But his 
Argivc nationality is supported by the geography of his 
Labours, six of them belonging to the Peloponnesus. 
By all accounts, these were (1) 'ITic Ncmcan Lion. For 
authorities see Rose, Handbk. Gh. Myth. 21 1, note 113; 
it may be remarked tiiat in the earliest versions the 
beast was apparently not invulnerable (O. Berthold, Die 
Unvencur.dharhcit (x()it), 2-$). (2) The Hydra of Lema. 
(3) The Boar of Erymnnthus. (4) The Hind of Ccryncia. 
(5) The Birds of Stymphalus. (6) 7 'hc Stables of Auge.ss 
(authorities, Rose, ibid., note 117 ff.). Nor arc tlic other 
six Labours inconsistent with .6 rgivc origin and residence. 
The seven til, the Cretan Bull, and the eighth, the Horses 
of Diomcdcs (q.v. i), arc in or near the Greek world, 
but the other tour arc quite outside it, and so about 
equally remote wherever we suppose Heracles’ home 
to have been; they arc (9) The Girdle of the Amazon 
(q.v.), (10) Gcryon, (11) Cerberus, (12) The Apples of 
tlic Hcsperidcs. All these hast three are V3.ri.ants of one 
theme, Uic conquest of Death. The hero must go to an 
island in the extreme west, Erytheia (q.v.), end there 
overcome a triple-bodied monster, Gcryon, and hit 
attendants and tal:c his cattle; or he must descend to the 
House of Hades and .steal the ni.6:rnal w.atch-dog: or, 
finally, he must pluck the golden apples from the d.'-aRon- 
piardcd tree at the svorld’s end (funlier dewils and 
references in Rose, op. dt, 214 IT.). All these arc mani- 
festly more claljorate fn.TJis of the simple and ancient 
talc that on one occasion I Icraclcs met Hades and svorsted 
him (//. 5. 395 ft-, cf. Pind. OL 9. 33). The fact that 
they arc inri.ints one of another ir.dicajcs that the cycle 
of the twelve labours is artificl-sl, msde up to the round 
numlier. famili-tr anjnshtre in the wide region vrisich used 
the Babylor.!.tn lexagcskmal counting, by including 
duplicatw. 
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3. But the story is complicated by an attempt on tlie 

part of Thebes (already loiown to Homer, II. 19. 99) to 
acquire Heracles; cf. alcmene, Amphitryon. The only 
legend of his birth and early adventures which we have 
is laid in Thebes, and in this connexion we must notice 
that he is often called Alcides, a name explained by that 
of the father of Amphitryon, Alcaeus (Apollod. 2. 50). 
As a matter of fact, ’AXKalos and are variants, 

respectively Boeotian, as we may suppose, and a trans- 
lation from it into a more normal Greek patroniTnic, of a 
name which meant no more than Valiant; and it is a 
reasonable guess that this Alcaeus was a Theban hero, 
with whom Heracles became identified by local zeal. To 
Alcaeus we may attribute the little group of Boeotian 
adventures, the conquest of Orchomenus (Apollod. ibid. 
67 ff.), the killing of the lion on Mt. Cithaeron (ibid. 65), 
which suspiciously resembles the Nemean labour, and 
the episode of the daughters of Thespius, all fifty of 
whom the hero enjoyed while the guest of their father 
(ibid. 66). 

4. Finally, an attempt was made by the Dorians to 
acquire him, with some success, since it was for a time 
a dogma of modem researchers that he was a Dorian 
hero. See aegimius, heraclidae. 

5. The Athenians were content to model their national 
hero upon him; see theseus. 

6. So far we have dealt with him simply as a hero; it 
is to be noted that he was on occasion identified with 
foreign gods. The story that he was sold into slavery 
to Omphale, queen of Lydia (Soph. Track. 252 ; 
Apollod. ibid. 13 1-3), probably has behind it some myth 
of an Oriental goddess and her inferior male consort. 
At the other end of the Mediterranean the famous temple 
of ‘Heracles’ at Gadeira (Cadis), in a region under 
Carthaginian influence and with its Semitic-sounding 
tabu on swine (Silius Italicus 3. 22-3), is no doubt a 
shrine of Melqart (cf. Arrian, Anab. 2. 16. 4). In Egypt, 
Herodotus identifies him with one of the native deities 
(2. 43). The ancients themselves had noticed the diversity 
of these identifications, and early evolved a theory that 
Heracles was not one person but several (Herodotus and 
Arrian, locc. cit.). 

7. Outside the cycle of the Labours, the chief events 
of his life, as generally told, are as follows. Hera pursued 
him from childhood with implacable enmity; here we 
may see a stock feature of the myths of Zeus’ children 
imported into a legend where, to judge by the hero’s 
name, it is little in place. She first attempted to destroy 
him by sending serpents to attack him in his cradle 
(Find. Nem. i. 39 if., and many later passages). These 
he strangled. Later, when for his services to Thebes he 
had been given Megara, daughter of Creon (q.v. 2), to 
Vvife and she had borne him children, he murdered (her 
and) them in a fit of madness sent by Hera (Eur. HF, 
wliich puts this after the Labours; Apollod. ibid. 72, 
makes them the penance prescribed by Delphi for his 
purification). In addition, incidentally to the Labours, 
he had a vast number of other adventures, traditionally 
classified into the Trpd^eis, or independent exploits, and 
the irdpepya, which merely happened as incidents in the 
Labours proper. Of these only a few examples can be 
given. For the former, we may instance his dealings with 
Laomedon king of Troy, whom he killed and sacked his 
city, sparing, however, his son Podarces, later known as 
Priam (q.v.). This arose out of a rrdpepyov ; on his return 
from the ninth Labour, bringing the girdle of Hippolyte, 
queen of the Amazons, he touched at Troy and found 
the city in distress as a result of Laomedon’s treacherous 
dealings with Apollo and Poseidon, whom he cheated of 
their wage when they built the wall of liis city. A sea- 
beast was ravaging the country and must be appeased 
by the sacrifice of Hwione, Laomedon’s daughter. 
Heracles promised to kill the monster and save her 
if Laomedon would give him liis famous horses; he 


fulfilled his part of the bargain, but Laomedon would 
not keep his, hence the campaign later (see Apollod., ibid. 
103-4, 134-6). For his second marriage and death see 
deianira ; it is noteworthy that the manner of his death, 
by burning on a pyre on Mt. Oeta, when he found 
Nessus’ poison overcoming him, is an interpolation into 
his original story, though an early one, due to the desire 
to find an aition for the ancient fire-ceremony there 
(Nilsson, Hist. Greek Rel. 63 f. ; to the refs, there add 
Nordisk TidsMft (1923), 125). He is an intruder into 
the Argonautic story, hence perhaps the dropping of him 
early in the adventure, cf. hylas. One of the most singular 
ramifications of his legend is the story of Heracles the 
Dactyl (Paus. 8. 31. 3, statue at Megalopolis; 5. 7. 6 ff., 
foundation of the Olympian Games by him and not, as 
generally said, by Heracles son of Alcmene). No 
plausible connexion between the hero and this gnome- 
like being has ever been suggested. 

8. Something has incidentally been said of his cult. 
Details are given in Famell, chap. 5. It is interesting 
that, especially in private worship, he was commonly 
appealed to as warder-off of evils and victor over them 
(oXe^iKaKos, KaXklvLKOs). Naturally, his sundry iden- 
tifications with other deities and his ambiguous status 
(mostly worshipped as a hero but occasionally as a god) 
led to very great local varieties in his ritual. The Cynic 
and Stoic schools seized on his reputation for hardiness, 
simple living, and valour in the service of mankind to 
idealize him into the exemplar of the follower of their 
doctrines. 

See also stones, sacred. 

Famell, Hero-Cults, 95 ff. ; Preller-Robert, CricchiscIieMytholosie* 
ii. 422 ff. H. J. K. 


HERACLIDAE ('HpaieMBai). The Dorians, who seem 
to have little mythology of their own, having tried to 
make Heracles (q.v. ; cf. aegimius) a kind of connetdon 
of theirs and his eldest son Hyllus a Dorian by adoption, 
formed the adventures of his sons into a legend legitimiz- 
ing their conquest of the Peloponnesus by making theu 
kings descendants of the Perseidae. After sundry 
tures, in which the sons of Heracles were persecuted by 
Eurystheus and defended by Athens (Eur. Heracl.), they 
inquired of Delphi when they might return, and were 
told to do so at 'the third harvest’. Hyllus supposed this 
to mean the third year, but failed and was killed in single 
combat against a Peloponnesian champion at the Isthmus. 
A hundred years later his descendant Temenus again 
inquired, and got the same reply, which was now 
preted for him as meaning &e third generation, ine 
Dorians therefore tried again, in three companies, leu 
by Temenus, Cresphontes, and the sons of Aristodemus, 
Eurysthencs, and Procles. They entered by Elis, taking, 
again by oracular advice, the ‘three-eyed man’ for meir 
guide; he turned out to be Oxylus of Aetolia, 
mule, or horse, had but one eye. Conquering the Pelo- 
ponnesus, they divided it into three parts, 
Cresphontes took Messenia, Temenus Argos, and t 
sons of Aristodemus Lacedaemon, thus founding tn 
dual kingship of Sparta. In the fighting 
of Orestes and grandson of Agamemnon, was killed, tn 
ending the line of the Pelopidae. 

See Apollodonis 2. 167 ff.; Pausanias i. 41. 2; 3. i. 6; 5 - 3 - 5 •> 
8 . 5. 1 ; Herodotus 9. 26. 4 ff. 11. j- • 


HERACLIDES (i) (‘HposrAei'Srj?) of Heraclea on tha 
Pontus (Black Sea), called PONTICUS (Diog. ' 
5. 86), Academic pliilosopher and writer, c. 390-310 • , 
(see Voss, 16 f.). He was the son of one Euthyphron, “ 
a noble and rich family. When he came to A 1 > 

probably during Plato’s second voyage to Sicily t 3 u/ 
365), he became Speusippus’, and later Pinto s, p P 
(D.L. loc. cit.). On Plato’s request he tn^ to col 
copies of Antimachus’ poems in Colophon (Proci.-rn 
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I. 90 Diehl). He is referred to as 'joint editor’ of Plato’s 
lectures 'On the Good’ (Simpl. In Phys. p. 453 Diels). 
The testimonies calling lum a pupil of Aristotle and the 
Pythagoreans (D.L.) are likely to have been deduced 
from the character of his writings. H. was left in charge 
of the school during Pinto’s third Sicilian journey 
(3G1-360; Suid. s.v,). On Speusippus’ deatli (338) he 
competed with Xcnocrates and Menedemus for the 
mastership of the Academy. Xcnocrates being elected, 
H. returned to Hcraclca (Acad, index Here. col. 6. 39), 
where he opened a school of his own. 

There is no book of H. preserved. An incomplete 
catalogue of lus numerous writings, classified as ethical, 
physical, grammatical, musical, rhetorical, and historical, 
is given by Diogenes Laertius (5. 88). 

Hcraclidcs’ most important contributions to science 
are his molecular theory, which purports to overcome the 
mechanical character of Democritus’ atomic doctrine 
(Diels, Dox. Grace., Index, s.v.), and his astronomical 
discoveries. Taking the views of the Pythagorean 
Eephantus as a starting-point, he taught that the so-called 
lower planets Mcrcurj' and Venus circulate round the 
sun, not round the earth (Chalcid. In Tim. 176 Wrobcl). 
He even put forward the h>’pothcsis that the sun rests 
widiout motion in the centre of tlic universe and the earth 
circulates around it, i.c, the later so-called Aristarchian 
or Copcmican system (Simpl. In Gael. p. 4.14; 541 
Heib.). 

Hcraclidcs was not a scientist in tlic strict sense of the 
word. He believed strongly in supernatural and occult 
knowledge, to whicli he devoted many writings. He also 
inaugurated the romantic belief in Pytlingoras’ divine 
wisdom which greatly influenced later centuries. Sub- 
jects like these he discussed in dialogues whose literary 
and artistic character rendered tlicm Hmous throughout 
antiquity. 

In life H. appears to have shown a similar sense for 
mj'stery and a lofty dignity (D.L. 86, 89 f.). 

Mailer, hllG 2. 197: O. Voss, De UrracUdh ronfln xilrt rt 
ttrit'lit, thesis, Rostock 189& (aood collection of the frs.); li. Zeller, 
Plato, etc., linal. Transl., 606 f. : T. Gomperr, Gritk Thinkers, Engl. 
Transl., t. I2t f.; 4. 13 f.; UebenveR-I’niechter, Grundrits'\ 345; 
PII' viii. 472; T. L. Heath, siristarchas of Samos, 259-83. K. O. fi. 

HERACLIDES (2) of Cyme, author of a Persian history 
(ricpaiHQ.) written c. 330 B.c. One of Plutarch’s sources 
for the life of Artaxerxes H. 

FUG u. 95. 

HERACLIDES (3) LEAIBUS of Callatis or Alexandria 
became an Eg^'ptian ciril servant at Oxyrhynchus, and 
was living at Alc.x.andria in 170 u.c. Works ;(i)'/crTO/)tat, 
a mytliological and historical commonplace-book, only 
known by five frs. ; (2) Aeit^evrixos Xoyos, perhaps about 
Homer. (3) The Epitome of the Lives of Satyrus, and 
(•t) the Epitome of tlte riiaSo.ysj of Sotion. I’liese two 
coUectionr. of biographies of tire Greek philosophers were 
much used by Diogenes Laertius, (s) A life of Archi- 
medes in Eutocius, In Are/:, circ. dim., may be by him. 
(6) A selection from Aristotle’s HoXirtiai. 

To. in MUUcr, FUG iii. 167. PIV viii. 4SS, \V. D. R. 

HERACLIDnS(4) ofTarentumffl. c. 75 n.c.), phj-sician. 
He was trained in the Ilcrophilean scliool, but later 
became more empirical in his methods and, indeed, tire 
most important empirical phpidan of antiquity. He is 
highly praised by Galen for his technical skill and for his 
objectivity in the pursuit of truth. He seems to have 
practirrd divteetion of humsn bodies, end this makes it 
probable that he wot’Ked in Alexandria. Tlte name* of 
fourteen ssorks by him arc known, and fragntents of 
some of tj’.etu arc pstscrvxd in Galen ; bis most important 
work was tlone on plurmacology, iheripeutics, c.”,d 
dietesioi, 

4J3. 


HERACLIDES (5) PONTICUS the Younger, 
grammarian, from Heracica Pontica, pupil of Did>'mus, 
later taught at Rome under Claudius and Nero, and 
wrote three books in Sapphic hcndecasj'llablcs (Ath. 
649 c) called Aeaxat, which may have influenced 
Statius’ Silvae. These were erudite and obscure (Etym. 
Gud. 297, 50, Artem. 4. 63) in the style of Lycophron. 
He also wrote epic poems and Pyrrichae of which nothing 
is known, 

SusemthI, Gtsch. gr. Litt. Alex. ii. 196. C. M. B. 

HERACLITUS Hpd.KXciros) (fl. c. 500 b.c.), son of 
Bloson of Ephesus, probably came of royal blood and 
surrendered the (nominal) idngship voluntarilv to his 
brother. He is said instead of publishing lus Aoyoj or 
treatise (written c. 500 B.C.) to have deposited it in the 
temple of Artemis. 

Following Anaximander, H. conceived the universe as 
a conflict of opposites controlled b3’ cteiTUiI Justice. In 
this conflict he found at once the apparent relativity 
of nature and her hidden unity. ‘The damp dries itself, 
the parched grows moist’, so that the same thing is (e.g.) 
botli moist and dry together and is called one or other 
only from a parti.il standpoint. ‘Men do not understand 
how what is at variance agrees with itself ; it is .in attunc- 
ment of opposite tensions like that of bow and Ijtc’ 
(fr. 51 Diels). Unlike his predecessors H. disbelieved in 
the genesis of the world from an original element, and 
the Stoics thought wrongly that he believed in a periodic 
world-conflagration. All particular things are ‘an ex- 
change for Fire, as goods for gold’; but the world-order 
(xoafios) itself ‘was not made by god or man, but always 
was, is, and will be cverliving Fire being kindled and 
quenched in due measures’ (fr. 30). Theorderdiscovered 
in the world by die soul (^ux*?) he docs not distinguish 
from the soul’s discourse upon it; both arc the L^gos 
which is ‘the same for all men’, and is, amid the conflict 
and streaming change of creation, itself eternal. Nature 
becomes, the Logos is. 

Heraclitus’ challenge to mankind is to learn to under- 
stand ((vnei'ai) the discourse of nature, i.c. to know 
the right use of language or discourse (Aoyov, Acycti’) 
ns such. Wisdom lies not in much learning but in the 
awakeningof the entire soul from the slumber of its private 
wants and opinions to consciousness of the world-order 
which is ‘one and the same for diose who arc awake’. 
Thus all knowledge is self-knowledge (he say.s of his 
own philosophy ‘I sought for myself) and morality and 
undcrst.inding coincide. ‘The dry soul is wisest’, for it 
resembles more the dirine Fire which (like Anaximander’s 
Infinite) governs the universe. Nevertheless, compared 
with God man is a child in wisdom, his spcccli at best a 
lisping version of the diWnc discourse. Accordingly H. 
writes consciously in tlic oracular style of Delphi, aiming 
’neither to say nor conceal but to indicate’ the truth. 

Heraclitus’ physics and astronomy arc elementary. 
His achievement is that he is the first Greek writer to 
explore the nature of knowledge and the soul. By finding 
the intelligible principle of the Universe not only (lil;c 
Anaximander) in an external order, but primarily in the 
depths which tlic philosophic soul discovers within itself, 
he became the first mental philosopher. 

I. nj-tvatcr, Urraelili Fj-hrU /Iz/ij-jice tiSn): Djth. J’ersotr.' i. 
139-01; R. Hercl.tr. Eriitulse, iti Kpiit'^lexrjeki. iltjfr.et, 

iisrlv Greek PIdhtorh-.*. O. A. Giirsi. Unterr.if'u-een mi 

UerkkUUiOi!): tJ. Hr.'s-.l. -Uis: Pgr 

f.): Teciiti, PkC2:!?;-h‘p Ser OnVcAm* i. VW \\ii. Jo*. 

A. i L C. 

HERAEU.M, w abcoj (i). 

HERALDS (rd^p veer) in Ho-mcric times were import.'.nt 
cids of the kings used for s multiplicity of tasks tueh t". 
maintaining order in mrclings, maUng pfsHl-irnations, 
and itearing mrsragM. ll'.iy v.'crz under the protretion 
of Hermes, were inviolable, snd carried a beralJV sufT 


\V. D. R. 
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as a symbol of authority. In later Greece they retained 
much of their importance, assisting magistrates in 
assemblies and law courts and bearing messages to other 
States. In this capacity they are to be distinguished from 
ambassadors, who were authorized not only to transmit 
messages but also to negotiate. The Roman public crier 
(praeco) was a more humble attendant of magistrates. 

E. Saglio, Dar.-Sag., a.v. ‘Praeco’; J. Oehler, PIP, a.v. ‘Kcryx’. 

J. A. O. L. 

HERCTE CEpia-t], EtpKrai), a mountain near Panormus 
(Palermo) in Sicily, seized and held by Hasdrubal Barca 
(247-244 B.C.) in order to strike at the rear of the Roman 
armies besieging Drepana and Lilybaeum and to threaten 
Panormus. Its identification with Monte Pellegrino has 
been maintained by De Sanctis (Star. Rom. iii. i. 181) 
against J. Kromayer (Antike Schlachtfelder iii. 1), who 
identifies it with Monte Castellaccio north-west of 
Palermo. 

Polybius, I. 56. H. H. S. 

HERCULANEUM was built on a spur projecting from 
the lower slopes of Vesuvius, c. 5 miles from Naples, on 
the coast road to Nuceria Alfatema; it covered c. 26 
acres. Strabo (5. 4. 8.) says that it was settled, like 
Pompeii, successively by Oscans, Etruscans, Pelasgians, 
and Samnites; but the Greek character of the town 
plan suggests Greek colonization (6th c. ?) and the 
influence of Naples. During Samnite occupation Hercu- 
laneum was in the league headed by Nuceria, but Roman 
intervention in Campania (326-307 b.c.) brought the 
town into the Roman confederacy. In the great Italian 
rebellion Herculaneum joined the rebels, was reduced 
in 89 B.C., and became a Roman municipium’, her med- 
dix tutiais was superseded by duoviri. Though small 
(c. 4,000) the town was wealthy ; in the early Empire her 
public buildings were richly ornamented, and her upper 
classes lived elegantly. The earthquake of A.d. 63 did 
serious damage (Seneca, QNat. 6. 1.2); the eruption of 
Vesuvius in a.d. 79 was fatal. Herculaneum was buried 
deep under heavy volcanic ash; the covering solidified 
to a form of tufa. As a result the buildings have collapsed 
more completely than at Pompeii, but, having been more 
complettly sealed, their furnishings are better preserved. 

In the eighteenth century excavation began in search of 
works of arh By shaft and tunnel the theatre and, later, 
the basilica .were reached and robbed. In the nineteenth 
century tunnelling was abandoned in favour of complete 
excavatiop^ systematic work was resumed in 1927. 

Herculaneum differs profoundly from Pompeii. The 
Greek town plan is completely regular. The streets show 
no signr of heavy traffic, there are no stepping-stones for 
pedestrians, no painted notices on the walls; shops are 
less obtrusive. Herculaneum was a residential, not a 
commercial town, the main industry being fishing. The 
houses show great variety in construction and plan, more 
modern than Pompeii. The principle of lighting from 
inner court and windows is freely used; upper stories are 
built with confidence. Most of the houses show taste 
and refinement as well as wealth, notably those that 
overlook the sea, with their terraces and gardens. In 
contrast is the Casa a graticcio, lightly built of rubble in 
a timbered frame, with small apartments separately 
accessible. 

Luxurious villas were common in the neighbourhood, 
and the Villa of the Papyri, north-west of the town, 
excavated in the cighteentli century, yielded numerous 
statues and an Epicurean’s library of papyrus rolls, 
mainly the work of Philodemus of Gadara. 

Inscriptions, OIL x. 156-70; M. Rngpicro, Storia degli scavi di 
Ercolami J. Beloch, Campanien (1890), 214-38; C. Waldstcin and 
L. Shoobridge, Herctdaneum: Past, Present, and Future (1908); 
E. R. Barker, Buried Herculaneum (1908); A. Maiuri, Ercolana 
(1936); R. Carrington, Pompeii (1936), 180-7; Comparetti and de 
Petra, La Villa Ercolanesi (1S83). R. Meiggs. 


HERCULES, Roman pronimciation of Heracles (q.v,). 
His is perhaps the earliest foreign cult to be received in 
Rome, the Ara Maxima (see Platnei>-Ashby, 253), 
which was his most ancient place of worship, being 
within the pomerium of the Palatine settlement. It was 
probably desired to make the Forum Boarium, in which it 
stood, a market-place under the protection of a god better 
known than the local deities. The tlieory of some ancients 
(as Propertius 4. 9. 71 flF.) that he is identical with Semo 
Sancus Dius Fidius (q.v.), although revived in modem 
times by Preller (Preller-Jordan, Romische Mythologies 
ii. 272 ff.) is imtenable, and seems ultimately to rest on 
nothing better than the interpretation of Dius Fidius 
as lovis Jilius. His cult had become very popular with 
merchants, no doubt because of his supposed ability to 
avert evil of all kinds (see Heracles) and the long journeys 
involved in his Labours and other exploits. It was 
common to pay him a tithe of the profits of an enterprise 
(see, e.g., Eliz. C. Evans, Cults of the Sabine Territory 
(U.S.A. 1 939), 70 ff-) ; this was not confined to commercial 
deah'ngs but included spoils of warfare. 

His worship at the Ara Maxima had some interest- 
ing features. No other god was mentioned (Plut. 
Quaest. Rom. 90, citing Varro) ; no women were admitted 
(Propert. ibid. 21 ff.); dogs were excluded (Plut. loc. 
cit.). The ritual was originally in the hands of two 
gentes, the Potitii and Pinarii, of whom the former were 
senior (Plut. ibid. 60, Veranius ap. Macrob. Sat. 3. 6. 14); 
in the censorship of Appius Claudius Caecus, 312 B.c,, 
it passed to the State (Asper ap. Macrob. ibid. 13), It 
was performed in Greek fashion (Varro ap, Macrob. 
ibid. 17). The exclusion of women is found also in his 
cult at Lanuvium (Tert. Ad nat. 2, 7). 

For his numerous other places of worship at Rome, see 
Platner-Ashby, ibid. Identification or comparison with 
him was common among the later emperors, as Corn- 
modus (S.H.A, Comm. i. 8. 5), Maximinus (Maxim. 
18. 4. 9; 6. 9). 

WissoTva, RK 271 ff. J. Bayct, Les Origines de VHercule romain 
(1926). H. J. R. 

HERCYNIAN FOREST , German mountains, properly 
the wooded heights of Thuringia and Bohemia. Origi- 
nally put near the Pyrenees (schol. ad Dionys. Per. 286) 
or among Celts (schol. Ap. Rhod. 4. 640) near the North- 
ern Ocean (Diod. 5. 21, etc.), Aristotie (Mete. i. 13) 
placed it in north Europe, Timaeus found the Danube’s 
sources in it ([Arist.] Mir. Aitsc. 105). Caesar (BGall. 
6. 24. s) heard that it was more than nine days’ journey 
wide, sixty days’ travel long from the Black Forest along 
the Danube’s northern bank, and thence turned north. 
Strabo (7. 290) extends it from Lake Constance and 
Danube sources to the north frontier of Bohemia and 
Moravia. After the exploratory conquests of Tiberius 
and Drusus the Hercynian Forest was clearly distin- 
guished from the Alps and was identified with the heights 
extending round Bohemia and through Moravia to 
Hungary (Plin. HN 4, 80, roo; Tac. Germ. 28, 30). In 
Ptolemy (Geog. 2. ir, 7) the name is restricted to a range 
between the Sudetes and the Carpathians, E. H. W. 

HEREDIA, see CENTUHIA, 

HERENNIUM, RHETORICA AD, see rhetorica. 

HERENNIUS DEXIPPUS, publics, see dexippus. 

HERENNIUS SENECIO (ist c. a.d.), a native of 
Hispania Baetica, was its quaestor and afterwards sup- 
ported Pliny the Younger vin the prosecution of Baebius 
Massa, an oppressive governor of Baetica (a.d. 93). He 
wrote the life of Helvidius Priscus and was put to death 
by Domitian. His memory was attacked by M. Aquilius 
Rcgulus. A. M. 
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HERILLUS of Carthage, pupil of Zeno of Citium and 
founder of a separate Stoic sect. He seems to have treated 
Imowlcdgc as the supreme end, the life of moral virtue 
as a subordinate end (uttotcAi's’), and to have added 
that the subordinate end differs in detail for different 
men according to their circumstances ; the natural goods 
of life, in distinction from knowledge and virtue, he 
treated as strictly indifferent. The sect of the '//ptAAciot 
seems not to have survived 200 D.c. 

Tcslimonia in von Amim, SVF i. 91-3. PTF viii. 6S3. W. D. R, 

HERMAE were marble or bronze pillars surmounted 
by a bust and given a human semblance by the addition 
of the genitals in the case of a male. Usually two beam- 
shaped projections near the shoulders were added to 
hold wreaths. Originally Hcnnac represented only the 
god Hermes, but later they served for portrait busts 
or for other deities. The herm was not known in sculp- 
ture before the fifth century. Alcamenes made a famous 
herm of Hermes Propylacus at the entrance to the Acro- 
polis at At} 7 cns. He may have originated the t}’pe. 
Hermac stood in large numbers in the streets and squares 
of Athens and other cities. The defacement of the 
Hermac at Athens in 415 b.C. was a sacrilegious act 
which led to the banislxmcnt of Alcibindes (q.v.). S. C. 


HERMAGORAS of Temnos (fl. c. 150 n.c.) wrote 
Tc^i'at pTjropiKal (6 bks.), in which he revived rhetorical 
tlicory (neglected by Asianists and denounced by philo- 
sophers) and gave to it new direction. His teaching 
(cf. Quint. 3. 6; Hermogenes passim) was confined to 
forensic oratory and to a treatment of fapeoty. He 
claimed for rhetoric the right to deal with all non- 
technical matters (n-oAiTUtd ^rjnjpara), whether parti- 
cular causes (utroOcacty) or general questions (dcociy), 
thus meeting the attacks of contemporary philosophers. 
l)y his errdatT (Lat. status) theory — according to which, 
oTcceiS’ (i.c. questions to be considered in all disputes) 
were of ttvo main kinds, logical or legal (Susemihl, 
Gcsch. gr. Lstt. Alex, 2. 471 ff., ICroll, Rliet. § 26) — he 
introduced some soft of system into the study. On actual 
practice he had little influence ; nor was he interested in 
either stylistic or philosophical matters. His doctrines, 
with modifications, became the basis of all school- 
teaching; and with him began that scholastic hair- 
splitting associated with later phases of rhetorical study. 

J. \V. il. A. 


IffiRMAPHRODITUS or Aphroditus. The concept 
of diis bisexual divinity is perhaps due originally to 
certain marriage rites in which the sexes exchange 
clothing ; the god was then fashioned to fit .and explain 
the rite. Aphroditus (Hesych. s.v.; Macrob. 5 ot. 3. 8. 2) 
is found at Amathus in C>-prus. A unique dediottion, 
of the early fourth ccnluty’ D.c., attests the cult of H. in 
Attica (Atli. Mitt. 1937, 7-S; cf. Thcophr. Char. iG. 10; 
Alciphr. Epist. 3. 37). Fourth-century art portrayed 
II. ns a beautiful youth with developed breasts; later art 
as an Aphr^itc with male genitals. Ovid {Met. 4. 2S5-- 
3S8) relates tlie m>-th of the union in one body of H., the 
son of 1 Icrmcr. and Apliroditc, and the nymph Salmacis. 

M. P. N'ilnon, GrireMsche Frste ((906), 369-74. I'. R. W. 


HERMARCHUS of Mytilenc, Epicurean, studied under 
Epicurus in Mytilenc before the school was moved to 
lajmpsacus in s’t o i).c., and in 270 he succeeded Epicurus 
as head of the school. Epicurtis' wall enjoins his heirs to 
put part of the revenues of his estate at Hcrmarchus’ 
disposal for the maintenance of she school, and bequeaths 
to him the sshole of Epicurus' libmry. AS'ith Epicurus, 
MeSrodorus, and Polyarnus, Hcrmarchus svas trt^Sed as 
representing the nudioritative form o! the Epicurean 
dcKrsrinc. \VQtl 3 : /7pc>r /JAitnym, /7pvc vliU^oreA.jjv, 
'ErriJrreAiJca trrpi 'JE'p.'reSocAcO’.'y, 77«/ti Tuv peP^para;”, 

»!1 of tl’.em polemical works. 

P!fsia.7;t. K. W. G. KtvVn, Vir 


HERMEIAS (i), tyrant of Atameus (in Mysia, opposite 
Lesbos) c. 355 B.C. A former student of the Aciidemy 
(though he never met Plato), he introduced a more 
moderate regime, admitting the Platonists Erastus and 
Coriscus of Scepsis to a share in his power and encourag- 
ing them to found a new philosophical school at Assos. 
There they were joinedon Plato’s dc3th(348) by Aristotle, 
Xenocrates, and Callisthcnes, and later by Theophrastus. 
Aristotle became an intimate friend of Hcrmcias and 
married his niece and adopted daughter Pythias. 
Hcrmcias possessed a formidable naval, military', and 
financial power, and was virtually independent of the 
Persian Empire. He negotiated, with An’sfotlc’s assis- 
tance, an understanding with Macedonia. In 341, 
however, he was treacherously arrested at a conference 
with Mentor, and sent captive to the Great King, who 
vainly tried to coerce him into revealing Philip’s plans 
and c.\'ccutcd him. 

W. Jaeger, Aristotle (1934), 103; D. E. W. Wormcll, Yale StuiUes 
in Classical FMloloxy v (193 s). D. H. \V. \V. 

HERMEIAS (2), choliambic poet, of Curion, not before 
the third century n.c., reviled the Stoics (Ath. sG3d), 

J. U. Powclk Collectanea AUxandrista (1925), 237; G. A. Gerhard, 
Phoinix von Kotophon (1909), 213. 

HERMES ('Epueta^, 'Epiiijs), one of the younger gods 
in myth, for in reality he is probably one of the oldest and 
most nearly primitive in origin. The most plausible 
explanation of his name is that it is connected with eppa, 
and signifies tlic daemon who haunts or occupies a heap 
of stones, or perhaps a stone, set up by a roadside for 
some magical purpose (examples of such in Frazer, GD, 
see index s.v. 'Stones’ and art. stonis (sached) herein). 
Tradition and cult facts combine to make him Arcadian; 
he was son of Zeus and Maia daughter of Atlas, bom 
on Mt Cyllcnc on tlie fourth day of the month {Hymn. 
Horn. Mere. 19; four is Hermes’ number). He ivas 
cunning from birth, and on the first day of his life invented 
the lyre, stole Apollo’s cattle, impudently denied the 
theft, atid was reconciled to his elder brother. The 
merry tone of tljc hymn is characteristic. Hermes never 
had much concern with the higher moral or philoso- 
phical developments of religion: the writings ascribed to 
Hermes (q.v.) Trismegisms have nothing to do with the 
Greek Hermes but arc the result of fathering on the 
Egyptian Tlioth, who was identified with him, certain late 
mystical philosophizings. For the most part, H. occupies 
a subordinate part in myth, being rather a messenger of 
the greater gods, and especially of Zeus, than an inde- 
pendent actor. Hence the shape he takes when repre- 
sented in fully human form is that of a herald, equipped 
for travelling with a broad-brimmed hat and a stout 
pair of sandals and carrying the kcryheian (Lat. cadnean) 
or herald’s staff (to be distinguished from tiic magic 
wand which also he bears on occasion, .see dc Wade, 
The Magic Staff, The Hague, 1927). But he was from 
early times shown, and continued to be so represented, 
as a mere stock or .stone, a herm, having generally a 
human head carved at the top and a phallus half-way 
up it. The l.attcr i.s, indeed, a cliaracteri-stic cnibl«n of 
this god, who was always intcrcstctl in fc.rtility; which 
perhaps is why we find him occasionally united svith a 
goddess connected ss-ith fertility. Aphrodite (mother by 
him of llcrm.sphrodinis, Ovid, Met. 4. 2SS; of Friapus, 
q.v., see Hyginus, Fab. tGo, cf. II. Hertcr, De I’nap\ 
G4), Hecate’ (q.v.). or Crimofschol. Lycophron, 117G, cf, 
Propert, 2. 2. 11-12), Herr-e daughter of Cccrops (O vid, 
Met. 2. 70S ff.). O.nc of his most striking functiorn may 
also derive in part from his co-nnesnon svith fertility, 
ihoufh his occupation as messenger probably lets sorr.c- 
thing to do with it. He it the Guide of Soul*, from 
Ilomer for ct least 0 . 7 . 24. 1 ff., Ise that gen -imriy 
Homeric or not) onssards. In this respect he is unique 
among she Ks>ds, unless uc count rise Ui-itcu.ri (qq.v.) ns 
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originally divine; for the others belong either to the 
upper or the lower world, the peculiar position of Perse- 
phone, for whom see demeter, not constituting a real 
exception. It is in this connexion especially that his 
magic wand (see above) becomes prominent (e.g. Verg. 
Aen. 4. 242 ff., where see the further material collected 
by Pease ad loc., and add Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 
Glatibe der Hellenen ii. 147, note 2). Such a wand is the 
characteristic implement of a necromancer. It is not 
particularly remarkable that he is the god of merchants 
and others who use roads, including thieves, though the 
latter characteristic illustrates his non-moral nature (for 
illustrations see Ar. Pint. 1155, with schol., Plut. Quaest. 
Grace. 55, with Halliday’s note). In Crete we find him 
associated with a piece of ritual topsy-turveydom, for 
which cf. KRONOS, SATURNUS. At the Hermaea there (city 
not specified) masters waited on their slaves as they 
feasted (Ath. 639 b). For a deity with chthonian associa- 
tions he has very little to do with divination and oracles ; 
Apollo grants him an obscure minor form of divining, 
in the Homeric Hymn, 550 ff., and he had an oracle at 
Pharae (Paus. 7. 22. 2-3). Here the consultant, after 
paying his respects to the god, stopped his ears till he 
got beyond the market-place where the temple stood; 
the first words he heard when he unstopped them were 
the answer to any question he had asked of Hermes. 
This is no more than a systematization of one of the 
most usual forms of omen, the kAtjSoii' or unintentionally 
significant utterance. 

Two other functions show a longer development from 
the old daemon of the roadside, if that is what he originally 
was. A herald must of course state his business plainly 
and on occasion plead the cause of those who sent him. 
Hence from a fairly early date Hermes is associated with 
oratory. When to this is added the invention, already 
told, of the lyre, we can see how he became in time a 
general patron of literature, Horace even calling those 
who follow it ‘Mercuriales uiri’ {Carm. 2, 17. 29-30). It 
is less evident why he is constantly regarded, in classical 
times, as the patron of young men and their exercises, 
and himself represented in statuary as a young man. The 
stages are perhaps as follows : fertility easily passes into 
the notion of luck or good fortune; luck is needed by 
those who engage in athletic contests (cf. hecate); but 
the most regular practitioners of such things are the 
younger men, whose athletic training formed an im- 
portant part of their education in every normal Greek 
State. 

Famell, Cults, v. i fF., for his worship generally; Nilsson, 
Griechische Fate, 388 ff., for his non-Attic, Deubner, Attische Fesle, 
217, for his (unimportant) Attic cult; cf. the larger dictionaries s.v. 

H. J. R. 

HERAiES TRISMEGISTUSj a clumsy translation 
of Egyptian ‘Thoth the very great’, with the adj. em- 
phasized by repetition (W. Scott, Hermetica i. 5, note 
i). When so named, Thoth is the reputed author of the 
philosophico-religious treatises knotvn collectively as 
Hermetica (see gnosticism), also of sundry works on 
astrology, magic, and alchemy. These are invariably late, 
Egyptian in the sense of being produced in Egypt by 
men of Greek speech and (except for the astrological 
books: Nock, Gnomon 1939, 359 ff.) contain little or 
nothing of native Egyptian doctrine or custom. Their 
attribution to the Egyptian god of letters is a result of the 
then prevalent enthusiasm for the supposed ancient wis- 
dom of Egypt and of the older Oriental cultures generally. 

\V. Scott-A. S. Ferguson, Hermetica (1024-36); edition by A D. 
Noel: and A. J. Festugiire i- (1946); A. J. Festugiire, La Rivilatioa 
d'Hcrmis Trism/gistc i- (1944). H. J. R. 

HERMESIANAtX of Colophon, probably bom c. 300 
B.C., was a pupil of Philetas (schol. Nic. Ther. 3). His 
mistress’s name, which he took as title for his collection 
of elegies, was Lcontion (Ath. 13. 597 b). 


Works. The Persica (schol. Nic. Ther. 3) may have 
contained the story of Nanis and Cyrus (ParA. 22 = fr. 
6). The Leontion was in three boolcs. One line describing 
Polyphemus gazing out to sea is definitely cited from 
bk. I. This suggests a treatment of the Polyphemus- 
Galatea story, cf. fr. 7. 69-74, two other bucolic 
love-stories (frs. 2 and 3) may have been narrated in 
this book. Bk. 2 contained the tale of Arceophon and 
Arsinoe, the rejected suitor and the callous maid, who is 
punished by being turned into stone (Ant. Lib. Met. 39), 
possibly also the story of Leucippus’ incest with its tragic 
sequel (Parth. 5). From bk. 3 Athenaeus (13. 597 b) has 
preserved a ‘catalogue of love-affairs’. In the manner of 
contemporary Peripatetic biographers, e.g. Chamaeleon, 
FI. details the loves, unrequited or otherwise unlucky, of 
a series of poets, starting with Orpheus and ending with 
Philetas, and of philosophers (Pythagoras, Socrates, 
Aristippus). Three times in the fragment the poet 
addresses Leontion herself, but it is unlikely that he 
used this device throughout the poem. Of the remaining 
fragments (8-n) one is cited from an ‘Elegy on the 
Centaur Eurytion’. 

The loss of most early Alexandrian poetry has given 
to the long fragment from the Leontion an importance 
which it hardly merits. It is true that H. illustrates many 
features found in later representatives of that poetry, e.g. 
a fondness for ‘glosses’, an interest in love, especially if 
it be unhappy, and in aetiology, but, though he is a 
tolerable metrist despite his monotonous habit of ending 
the first half of a pentameter with an adjective and the 
second with the substantive which it qualifies, he pos- 
sessed, to judge by what remains of Iiis poetry, a very 
mediocre brain. 

Texts: J. U. Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina (1923), 96-106; 
E. Diehl, Anth, Lyr, Grace, vi (1924), 214-20. General literature: 
Heibges, ‘Hermesianax (2)’, in PW viii. 823-8. E. A. B. 

HERMIONE, in mythology, daughter of Menelaus and 
Helen (qq.v. ; Od. 4. 14 and often in later authors). 
Possibly she was originally a goddess, as her name occurs 
as a title of Demeter and Persephone (Hesychius s.v.). 
She was at various times (details differ in different 
authors, see Weizsacker in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v.) 
betrothed to Orestes and Neoptolemus (qq.v.). Accord- 
ing to Eur. Or. 1655 Neoptolemus never married her, 
but in Eur. Andr. he did so, was murdered by Ores- 
tes while at Delphi inquiring why Hermione was 
childless, and she was carried off by Orestes. All 
authors, save schol. Pind. Nem. 10. 12, citing Ibycus, 
who says she married Diomedes, agree that she became 
Orestes’ wife and mother (Paus. 2. 18. 6) of his son 
Tisamenus. H. J. R. 

HERMIPPUS (i) (5th c. B.C.), Athenian comic poet; 
brother of Myrtilus, also a writer of comedies. Flis first 
victory at the Dionysia was in 435 B.c. (E. Capps, Hespe- 
ria, xii). The ’AyaiieiJLva)v(Lex. Mess. 283. 15) may have 
been a parody of Aeschylus, and it is clear that parody 
(cf. Ath. 15. 699 a) played a large part in H.’s plays; 
e.g. fr. 63, a parody of Homer occurring in the 0 oppo- 
^opoi (‘The Porters’, between 430 and 424 B.c.). 
The 'Adrjva^ yovai must have, been a mythological 
burlesque of the tjme common in Middle Comedy, cf. 
Nicophron’s ’A^pooCTrjs yovai, Araros’ Uavos yovai, 
etc. The ’AprovcoAiSe^ (421-41S B.c.) (Ar. Htei. 55x-7> 
and schol.) was a violent attack on Hyperbolus and his 
mother, whose low birth and bad Greek (fr. ir) are 
satirized. The MoXpai (c. 430 B.c.) contained a viojent 
attack on Pericles and his Fabian tactics. The Srpariwrai 
had a similar theme, and some have supposed it a SiaaKevrj 
of the MoXpai. H. did not confine his hostility to the 
stage, but actually brought an action against Aspasia for 
dae^eia (Plut. Per. 32) in which he attacked Pericles 
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also (ibid. 33). That H. was essentially a 'political’ drama- 
tist is seen from his attacks on Peisandcr (fr. 9), Cleon 
(fr. 42), and others. 

ECCrii. sSoff.; CAF\. 224 ff.; Dcraiaficzuk, Com. 53. M. P. 

HERMEPPUS (2) of Smyrna (yi, 3rd c, B.C.), Peripatetic 
biographer and follower of Callimachus, wrote a vast 
Work (descending to his own time) on famous writers, 
philosophers, arid law-givers, which Plutarch used. H. 
deliberately falsified history, revelling in sensationalism, 
particularly in dcatli scenes. Fragments in Diog. Laert. 
Perhaps H. also wrote Cfatvdpera. 

FCH iii. 33-54; additional frs. listed by Hcibgcs, Pn\ a.v. 

F. W. W. 

HERMOCRATES (5th c. n.c.), Syracusan statesman 
and general. His anti-Athenian policy first became 
manifest at the conference of Gela (424 B.c.), where he 
achieved a pan-Siceliotc alliance. In 415 he failed to 
unify Sicily against the Athenian invasion. Next year, as 
general, he fought without success, but he supported 
Gylippus (q.v.) in organi2ing the Syracusan resistance, 
and, by a stratagem, he caused tlie final disaster of the 
Athenians (413). He insisted on carrj'ing the war to the 
East, and took part in the Aegean campaigns of 412-410; 
after the loss of the fleet at Cyxicus he w'as banished, but 
still fought on the Spartan side as a mercenary leader. 
In 408 he returned to Sicily, but in spite of considerable 
successes he was not allowed to enter Syracuse, his 
opponent being the democratic leader Diodes, and he 
was killed in trj’ing to force his entry (407). His daughter 
was married to Dionysius I. 

ThUc. bfcs. 6-8 j Xcn. !MI. bk. i ; for the last years Diod. Sic. 
bk. >3, Lensebau, PtV, a.v. 'Hermokratca'. V. E. 

HERMOGENES (i) (c. 200 b.c.), a Greek architect. 
His only known works ore the temple of Dionysus at 
Tcos and the temple of Artemis Lcucophrycne at 
Magnesia-on-Macander, both in the Ionic Order. From 
these, and from his books about them, Vitruvius (q.v.) 
derived some of the principles of proportion included 
in liis own book. But the remains of the two temples do 
not exactly agree with the precepts he attributes to 
Hermogenes; nor was the octastylc pscudodiptcral type 
of temple invented by Hermogenes as he states. He 
also includes Hermogenes among those architect who 
objected to the use of the Doric Order in sacred buildings 
because of the complications arising frorn the spacing of 
the trigij'phs. Strabo praises the hlagncsian temple, and 
it is probable that Hermogenes’ influence on Roman 
architecture of the Augustan period was considerable. 

Vitruvius 3. 3; 4. 3: yprac/. j Strabo 14. 1.40(0.647). H. W, It. 

HERMOGENES (2) of Tarsus (b. e. a.p. 150), sophist, 
a famous orator in his youth. liis technical writings, 
forming a complete course in school rhetoric, inclu_dc 
npoy^vaaitma, IJ. rwy crrdocw, FI. tiptaews, H. lOcuiv, 
and n, fu 065 ov Seifdnjror. In 17 . ISctov, which owed 
much in form and detail to Ps. -Aristides’ Ttyj-ai {sec 
ARisTiDCS 5), he tried to arrive at tlic laws of style by an 
analysis of the qualities of ancient writers. He divided 
his subject into (i) Aoyoj ToAtriAco?, (2) Adyor Tra\ipp:pi~ 
Koj ; distinguished seven m.nin tScai or forms, cro'^rp-tta, 
fidyePoy, etc.; established Demosthenes and Pl.ato as 
models ; and recommended a blending of Demosthenes’ 
qu.slities for the iiFghest eloquence (SettojTjr) (Kroll, 
R/jcf. § 40), With llic philosophical treatment of rhe- 
toric he was not concerrsed ; he limited himself mainly 
to the elaboration of unending distinctions and over- 
subtle rules, which rendered rhetoric fixed and sterile. 
Yet by this work, and by his CTTefrtc-tc-ichmg, he achieved 
lasting fame in the schools, from the Sifth century on- 
wards, and especially in Bj-rantine times his influence 
ssss considerable. 

Test. I„ PMsAi (l '34!, 3-4if'; H- DVai-err. teij). 


HERMOPOLIS (mod. Ashmunein) in Graeco-Roman 
times marked the boundary betsveen Middle and Upper 
EgJ'pf. svhcrc dues were collected on goods passing along 
tlic Nile, The mounds there have yielded many papyri, 
but tire buildings described by Jomard (c. :8oo) have 
almost disappeared. Recent excavations have disclosed 
important religious and sepulchral structures in the 
western quarter, with interesting Gracco-Egyptian wall- 
paintings._ The papyri give useful information about 
the organigation of the town under the Romans. 

E. Jomard, Description de I’Fftypie, Antiq. cb. 14, pi. 30-2; 
G. Miautis, Hermoupolis-la-arnnde (1918) (chiefly on p-apiTi); S. 
Gahra in Illustrated London Notes 4. 3. 1933, 21. 4. 1934, 8. 6. 1915, 
12. 6. 1937, 2. 7. 1938 (excavations). J. G. M! 

HERNICI inhabited the Trerus valley and hills north 
of it in Italy (Strabo 5, 231; inaccurate). Their treaty 
with Rome in regal times is possibly apocryphal (Dion. 
Hal. 4. 49 ; Festus, p. 476 L.). But they certainly signed a 
defensive alliance with Rome c. 486 n.c., and in the 
subsequent wars against Acqui and Volsci fought 
staunchly (Dion. Hal. 8. 64 f.; jCtvy 2. 41, etc.; untrust- 
worthy). Later, in 387 and 362, the Hcmici opposed 
Rome but renewed the old alliance in 358 (Livy 6. 2 f. ; 
7. 6 f.). After remaining loyal in the Latin IVar tlic 
Hcmiean cities, except Ferentinum, Aletrium, and 
Vcrulae, were led into war against Rome in 306 by 
Anagnia, but were easily conquered and granted partial, 
later full, citizenship (Livy 9. 42 f. ; Festus, p. 262 L.). 
Hcmican territory became part of Latium and the 
Hcmici were so completely latinized that their own 
language cannot be discovered. It may have been Oscan 
(q.v.), but more probably belonged to tire Lntininn 
group (J. Whatmougb, Foundalions of Rotnan Italy, 
262). 

R. S. Conway, Ilalie Dialects, i (1897), 306. E. T. S. 

HERO('//pdl)andLEANDER(yl«roiSpor), n pretty love- 
story of apparently Alexandrian origin (earliest sur\'iving 
nuthoritics Ov. Her. 18 and 19, where see Palmer's 
note, and Verg. G. 3. 258 flf.). Hero was priestess of 
Aphrodite at Scstos; Lcandcr lived at .Abydos, saw her at 
n festival, fell in love with her, and used nightly to swim 
the Hellespont to see her until n storm put out the light 
by which she guided liim across and he was drowned; 
she threw herself into the sea after him. Cf. Strabo 
13.1.22. H. J. R. 

HERO-CULT, the worship, as being supcrhum.in, of 
noteworthy dead men .and women, rc.al or imaginary', 
normally at their actual or supposed tombs. The nature 
of the cult did not differ oppreciably from that given to 
other chthonian powers (black victims, generally not 
shared by the worshippers, evening or night rather than 
day for the ritual, blood and other liquids poured into n 
trench, hearth, or low altar, eayepa, rather than the high 
Olympian altar, Stapdi), except that it was seldom prac- 
tised at more than one place, or if at more, usually 
because several places daimed to possess tlic bones of 
the hero or heroine. The most noteworthy exception, 
Heracles (q.v.), was on his way to !>ccomc n god and, 
indeed, received divine honours in some places. Hero- 
cult must be distinguished from the ordinary tendance of 
the dead, i.c. the pcrform-incc of certain rites, including 
odcrings of food and drink, intended to make them 
comfort.ab!c in the next world, for this did not i-’n-olve 
v.-orship. 

Hero-cult is not found in Homer, where the word 
TjOivi means simply 'gctule.msn, noble’; /lord 2. 550-1. 
tupp-osing it genuine, is proof rjtlicr that Ercchtheu* 
(q.v.) sras regarded a« a grx: tiu.n that hero-worship ssaa 
then practised. But in ciatt-ica! and p--^!-c'a'-siVa! 
Greece it is exceedingly common, end its typical olyecn 
are tiie traditional s'ptfiq of Homer a.nd other writera of 
sjga, though thi» is no: the only otegory, tte heWec. h 
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is therefore likely that it began after the Dorian migration, 
when the ancient chieftains had become legendary 
figures, idealized because native and not belonging to the 
new invading aristocracy. Whatever its origin, it spread 
to include many persons who had never existed save 
in the imagination of their worshippers. 

These imaginary figures may be considered as a class 
in themselves; for more elaborate classification, see 
Famell (op. cit. infra). It includes the so-called ‘faded 
gods’, that is to say figures originally divine, which for 
one reason or another had come to be considered dead 
men, and their places of worship tombs. Many such 
are of course doubtful, see asclepius, Helen, iphigenia, 
for examples. Others are practically certain, as Hyacin- 
thus (q.v.), Trophonius, and Agamedes (see tbophonius), 
who, although they have a characteristic folk-tale told 
of them concerning their prowess as master-builders 
and master-thieves (Paus. 9. 37. 5 fiF.), have no other 
existence except that the former is the possessor of a 
famous oracle. Generally the following characteristics 
may be looked for in a ‘faded’ figure. The name often, 
if Greek, is significant of something directly connected 
with the ritual; Trophonius seems to be the ‘feeder’, a 
natural enough name for a chthonian power, but odd 
for a human being. The legend, if one exists, is generally 
irrelevant to the cult altogether, as in the case of Hyacin- 
thus, or explains some detail of it only, as with Glaucus 
(q.v. 3), whose connexion with the Taraxippos at the 
Isthmus is obviously secondary. The connexion with a 
genealogy is non-existent, fluctuating, or artificial 
(Hippolytus may be a case in point, see Famell, p. 64 ff.; 
Aeneas, perhaps an offshoot of Aphrodite to begin with, 
becomes an ancestor by suspicious processes, cf. Famell, 
p. 55, and Cults, ii. 6386'.). Finally, the ritual generally 
contains something alien to normal worship of die dead, 
as the curious performances connected with the Delphic 
‘heroine’ Charila (Plut. Quaest. Graec. 12). 

The more normal heroes, i.e. those who, if they ever 
really existed, were human, are simpler. Many naturally 
are worshipped by their descendants or former subjects; 
indeed, this is the ordinary case, as with Theseus (q.v.) 
at Athens and the Tritopatores (q.v.) in the same city. 
Many, again, are characters from the epic poems, and 
here ancestral connexion, although desirable (presumably 
the alleged fetching by the Spartans of Orestes’ bones 
from Tegea, Hdt. 1. 67. 3 ff., had to do with their 
adoption of the house of Agamemnon as in some sense 
theirs) was not necessary; the Thebans who imported 
the bones of Hector (q.v.) did not claim to be descended 
from him, nor the Athenians from Oedipus (q.v.); the 
mere presence in the land of the bodies of such men was 
a blessing, however they came there. Others, though 
regarded as ancestors, are transparent inventions, made 
up from the name of the city or its people, as Messene 
(see Famell, p. 360). Finally, a considerable number 
were fully historical, heroized because of some notable 
action or even mere strangeness, as Brasidas at Amphipolis 
(Thuc. 5. II. i) and the homicidal lunatic Cleomedes at 
Astypalaea (Paus. 6. 9. 6 ff.). (See also euthymus.) 

Theological speculation busied itself with the possi- 
bility of heroes ultimately becoming gods (see Plutarch, 
De def. or. 415 b), not the least interesting part of the 
common Hellenistic and later belief that men could turn 
into gods if sufficiently virtuous. 

See also kelics. Older standard work E. Rohde, Psyche (1907); 
completest, with many references to ancient and modem literature. 
L. K. Famell, Greek Hero-Cults (igzt). On the ritual cf. W. S. 
Ferguson and A. D. Nock, Harv. Theol, Rev. xxxvii (1944). See 
CITY FOUNDEHS, BIDER-GODS. H. J. R. 

HEROD (i) THE GREAT (c. 73-4 d.c.), on his father 
Antipater’s murder (43 b.c.), succeeded jointly with his 
elder brother Phasael to his position of vizier to Hyreanus 
II. Phasael was killed in the Parthian invasion, but Herod 
escaped to Rome, where Antony nominated him king 


of Hyreanus’ ethnarchy with Idumaea. Despite . the 
intrigues of Cleopatra, who coveted his kingdom, he 
retained Antony’s confidence and was in 30 b.c. con- 
firmed by Octavian, who added to his dominions several 
cities and later (in 24 and 20) large parts of the Ituraean 
(q.v.) tetrarchy. Herod was an able king. He relentlessly 
enforced order and greatly developed the economic 
resources of the country, building for it a new port 
(Caesarea, q.v. 2). He also endeavoured to promote 
bellenization, celebrating games in Jerasalem and re- 
founding several cities within his dominions, as well as 
bestowing lavish gifts on many without them. These 
activities increased the hatred of the Jews towards him, 
and his power was based on his fortresses and his mer- 
cenary barbarian army, his secret police, and a centralized 
bureaucracy. He ruthlessly crushed the old aristocracy, 
building up in its stead a new nobility of service, many 
of them Greeks, and a subservient priesthood, drawn 
in part from the Dispersion, from which he filled the 
Sanhedrin and the high-priesthood, now held during the 
king’s pleasure. Till late in his reign he secured the 
acquiescence of the Pharisee party, but neither his 
effective championship of the rights of the Dispersion 
nor even his magnificent new temples won him popu- 
larity. His family life was embittered by intrigues 
fomented by his sister Salome, later assisted by his eldest 
son. Antipater, against his favourite wife Mariamne 
(executed 29 B.c.) and her sons, Alexander and Aristo- 
bulus (executed 7 b.c.); he finally executed Antipater 
shortly before his own death. At first respected by 
Augustus and Agrippa, he later lost the former’s con- 
fidence owing to his savagery to his family and his high- 
handed conduct in a dispute witli the Nabataeans, 
Ancient sources: Josephus, BJ 1. 203-673: AJ 14. 158-17. 192. 
Modem accounts: W. Otto, PW, Suppl. ii (1913), cols. 1-158: A. 
Momigliano, CAH x. 316-37; A. H. M. Jones, The Heroas of 
Judaea (1938), 28-155. A. H. M. J. 

HEROD (2) ANTIPAS, on the death of his father 
(Herod the Great, q.v.), was appointed tetrarch of 
Galilee, where he founded two cities, Sepphoris and later 
Tiberias (q.v.), and of Peraea, where he built the. town 
of Livias (later Julias). He was a trusted friend of 
Tiberius, who in a.d. 36 gave him the task of mediating 
between Rome and Parthia. He divorced his first wife, 
a daughter of Aretas IV (who in revenge invaded Peraea 
in 37), in favour of his niece Herodias. Incited by her, he 
petitioned Gains for the title of king, but was deposed on 
a charge of treason trumped up by his nephew Agrippa I 
(39). A. H. M. J. 

HEROD AGRIPPA, see agrippa i. 

HERODAS (Herondas?), a third-century b.c. writer of 
mimiambi, literary mimes in iambic scazons. A papyrus 
containing eight of his pieces was discovered in 1890; 
they are short, subtle, realistic presentations of typical 
mime-themes, perhaps intended for solo performance. 
I. The Bawd. Metriche, whose lover (husband?) has 
gone to Egypt, is visited by old Gyllis, who urges her to 
transfer her affections to a young athlete, Gryllus. She 
refuses with refreshing firmness and politely dismisses 
Gj’llis with a cup of wine. 2. The Pimp. Battarus delivers 
a harangue in court against a trader for house-breaking 
and attempted abduction of one of his slave-girls. 'The 
vulgar, imctuous, menacing yet entirely mercenary pimp 
is perhaps the author’s masterpiece. There is much 
parody of legal forms, j. The Schoolmaster. The voluble 
Metrotime, exasperated by poverty and tlie pranks of her 
incorrigible son Cottalus, brings him to the dry school- 
master, Lampriscus, for a flogging, which is duly 
administered. 4. The Women Worshippers. Cynno, her 
friend Coccale, and the maid (mute) bring their humble 
offering to the temple of Asclepius at Cos. Fhe matter- 
of-fact, short-tempered mistress Cj-nno, the naTvc 
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Coccjile, lost in admiration at the temple-statues, and 
the oily sacristan are effectively portrayed. 5. The 
Jealous^ Mistress. Bitinna, furious at discovering the 
infidelity of Gastron, her slave-paramour, orders him 
off for flogging, in spite of liis entreaties ; then she hastily 
sends her maid Cydilla to fetch lum back for branding; 
finally Cydilla wheedles her into granting a provisional 
pardon. 6. The Private Conversafiott, Metro calls on 
Coritto to ask for certain information, and the ttvo dear 
friends converse witli admirable cynicism. 7. The 
Shoanakcr. Metro introduces some prospective lady- 
customers to the fashionable shoemaker Cerdon, an 
outstanding portrait of the salesman, alternately oily and 
truculent. 8. The Dream. A farmer (clearly Herodas 
himself) relates his dream of how his goat was tom limb 
from limb by certain %vorshippers of Dionysus, and how, 
in the subsequent contest, he won the prize. Herodas is 
evidently referring to the harsh treatment of his works 
by his critics, and his hopes of ultimiitc recognition as 
the successor of Hipponax. 

Annotated editions: J. A. Naim (1904); W. Headlam and A. D. 
Knox, with translation (tgaa); O. Crusius (and cd., by It. Herzoa, 
1926); A. D. Knox (Loeb, with Theophrastus’ Characters). W. U. 


HERODES ATTICUS of Marathon (a.d. 101-77), 
famous sophist and patron of learning, who did much 
by his benefactions, his eloquence, and his culture to 
enhance the glory of Athens. Of his writings, including 
letters, diatribes, and c^rjixepiScs (a literary diary), a 
fragment of a diatribe against Stoic teaching (Gcllius 19. 
12, Latin transl.) and one pcAc'-n; ( 77 . srokircia^) alone 
have survived. The latter is based on a harangue of 
Thrasymachus, and its style is modelled on that of 
Critias. J. \V. H. A. 


HERODIAN (i) (Aelius Heuodianus), son of Apollonius 
Dyscolus, of Alc.xandria, grammarian at Rome under M. 
Aurelius. 1 -lc wrote works on the accentuation of the 
J/iad and Odyssey, and of Attic. These hc_ afterwards 
included in his iTaOoAixij srpoataBla, reviewing the 
accentuation of (it is said) some 60,000 words. It w,as in 
twenty-one books: i— 19 contained rules of accentuation, 
the 20th dealt with quantities and breathings, and the 
last with enclitics, syn.alocpha, and some other points 
concerning words in combination. Tin's immense work 
survives only in later cit.ations, and in extracts such as 
those by Theodosius and Ps.-Arcadius. It was_ largely 
based on Aristarchus and his successors in this field. 
Two of Hcrodian’s other works arc extant — Ucpl pon;- 
povs Ac^fwr (on anomalous words) and <J'tAcrat/)o?, a 
short Atticist lexicon. He disagrees, however, with his 
father’s extreme doctrines of draAoyia. expressly repudi- 
ating such forms as l/u (see apoulonii/'s dvscolus). Of 
his many other works the titles of about thirty surw'vc, 
together" with extracts and quotations by later scholars; 
they cot-cr many departments of grammar, including, c.g., 
treatises on various parts of speech, figures, declensions, 
conjugations, defective verbs, and some anomalous 
woi^s such as vStop. Hcrodian ranks with his father os 
one of the grc.atcst, as he is the last, of original Greek 
grammarians. 

IMit'iom : Pierson. P./ier.Ai'f,: DInJorf. I S 2 J ; 17. 

/iny.M'f., II. 7 Aioio;t VfyKi-.-J'tai, ft. 1S4S. IlrreJufa 

RtUraat (mutii cnnjcctural reeor.unieiiei!) I.er.!2 in Tcubner** 
O'rtr-rn. OV. C. A. PaShotepae Cr. trrr~.sr.h tlcrrrnta 

(iS5:-<iS), burs) cn lltnHlisn. I’. It. R. I. 


HERODIAN (a) of Syria, a suliordinate offid.il in Rome 
early in die tliird century A.n., wrote Tip' pera Afdgvor 
^aaDtiat ioroplcsi in eight books from IM. .Aurehut to 
Gordian HI (a.d. rSo-ijS). .Mo.niilrir.g and rhctoric-al, 
his work is siipcrficlil, aUhough his value incrca-ics with 
his contemporary knowledge. 

T«t«; K. (<;r:h F- R”'. 

rirrsKf-eij /••■’.‘‘■‘•-s rt .A- MtD. 


HERODICUS of Babylon (perhaps late 2nd c. B.c.), 
author of /fwpwSoti^ei-or (persons satirized in Comedy, 
see AMMONius i), EvpiLucra. inrouvripara, and IJpos rov 
tpiAoacssKpdrrjv. 

M. Mailer, De Seleuco Ilomerico (1891). 10 ff.; J. Steinhausen, 
iimpa)Sou/io-oi (1910); A. Ditimar, Aischints von Sphetlor {1912), 

s 6 - 7 - J. 0. a 

HERODORUS OF HERACLEA, sec LococnAPiinns. 

HERODOTUS (j), son of Ljtccs, of good family in 
Halicarnassus, and related to Panyassis, a 'reviver of 
epic’, was bom ‘a little before the Persian War, and lived 
till the Peloponnesian War’ (Dion. Hal. Thuc. 5): in 
46S n.c. he was ‘well known' (GclI. 15. 23); in .132 
he was fifty-three (Eusebius, Chronica) ; he records events 
of 431-430; and his preface was parodied in 425 (Ar. 
Ach. 513 ff.). In civil strife at Halicarnassus Panyassis 
was killed by the tyrant Lygdamis, grandson of Artemisia 
(q.v.), and Herodotus withdrew to Samos. By 454 Hali- 
carnassus was pacified and a Delian tributary; but if 11. 
returned, he did not remain; for he had travelled, and 
lectured in Greece, and visited Athens, before he joined 
tlie Athenian colony at Thurii (founded 443). Here Ills 
tomb and epitaph were shown. He was described as 'of 
Thurii’ until the third century, when Halicarnassus re- 
claimed him, erecting a statue and figuring him later on 
coins. 

2. TnAVTitS. Besides acquaintance with Samos (3. 60), 
Athens (s. 79 )> and south Italy (4. 14. 99), H. records 
travels— (fl) in Egypt, to Elephantine, during the Nile 
flood and ebb, after the Persian rcconqucst (449), perhaps 
also before the revolt of 460-454 ; (6) to Gaza (3. 5), Tyre 
(2. 44), and down the Euphrates (r. 185) to Babylon (i. 
178-83); (c) in Scythia, to Olbia (4. iC) and up the 
Bory’sthcncs (4. 81), and in the north Aegean from 
Bosporus (4. 87) m TJiasos (6. 47). For tnkand Asia 
Minor and for Persia there is no 'eyewitness’; Cyrcnc 
(4. 156-203) was on a sea-route to Egypt. Some of these 
visits were deliberate, in search of information (2. 3. 44), 
and were supplemented by inquiries (2. 29) from natives 
of over forty places. At Delphi especially tradition was 
corroborated by monuments (i. 14. 50, 9. 51). Silence 
about western journeys suggests that tlie main motive 
was not geographical hut historical, and that the visit to 
Athens wa.s a crisis in life and outlook: acquaintance 
with Sophocles, who wrote him verses (Anth. Lyr. Grace. 

I. is p. 8i), interest in Pcriclcsand Alcmaconid house-lore, 
in Cimon’s ancestors (4. 137-8; 6. 34 ff., 103 ff.), and in 
topographical details (5. 77, 8. 53) enhance the signi- 
ficance of his eulogy and vindication of Athenian aims 
and achievements (7. 139). From tlie Athenians he is 
said to have received a gift of ten talents ; for a litenirj' 
reward the amount is without parallel. Allusions to 
events about 431 arc consistent with a return from Thurii 
to Athens, but do not prove it; it is an independent 
question when and why the book achieved its actu.al 
form. 

3. Otutji SofECir;. Besides his own travels and in- 
quiries II. has wide geographical, historical, and literary 
knowledge. Among many other ss-riters he quotes I lomcr 
and Hesiod, dfscusses the authorship of the Cypria (:. 
117), notes suspect or misapplied orades (7.6; 8,20, 43), 
and defends genuine ones (S. 77); dissents from current 
Ionian theories (2. 15. 20, 143: 4. 36; 6. 137), and ex- 
pressly criticizes and derides Hecataeus, from whom, 
however, lie borrows freely. Other anon)snous Jo-sns 
may be presumed, as H. rarely quotes individm! routers, 
though lie frequently mentions Arruves and otlwr peoples. 

4. Text, 'i'hrnc sve a few lacunae, and tl-.e sccount 
of the IH-rarnid kings (2, 124-36) should foTow 2. 09. 

An unfulhUed rclcrrnee to 'Aom'f-e)s .hi)-c-s (t. 
indicates that s Mesnp-otamim ccunterpart to tlw deterip- 
tton of Egypt has Isrc.n l-.ut, or war not written. 
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5. Plan and Scope. The plan of the History is stated 
in its opening words (i. i). Great deeds have value in 
retrospect, whether done by Greeks or by others (and 
H.’s portraits of Persians aremasterly), and it is reasonable 
to ask, of the Great War, ‘what they fought each other 
for’. Current theories explain nothing; peoples and 
States must be studied objectively. Blame for clash of 
Persians with Greeks is on Croesus, whose headstrong 
attack on Cyrus ruined Lydia (i. 6). The story of that 
‘middle kingdom’ (i. 7-94) is interrupted characteristi- 
cally by a pair of Egressions (i. 59-68) explaining why 
neither Athens nor Sparta helped Croesus. The rise of 
the Medes, their subjection by Cyrus, and a sketch of him 
and his Persians (i. 95-140) lead to his conquest of the 
Asiatic Greeks (i. 141-77). The story of the Empire 
imder Cyrus, Cambyses, and Darius (i. 178 to 5. 27) 
includes a long account of Egypt (bk. 2) which balanced 
the lost ‘Assyrian story’ (i. i8i). The accession and 
reforms of Darius (3. 61-87, 150-60) are interleaved 
with his first oversea success, against Polycrates of Samos 
(3. 39-60; 120-49), and followed by pendant narratives 
of his aggressions in Thrace and Scythia (4. i— 144; 

5. 1-27) and in Libya (4. 145-205). After all this retro- 
spect comes the Ionic Revolt (5. 28-38), its suppression 
(5. 97-6. 42), and the consequent Marathon campaign 
(E 94-120), similarly alternated with events in Greece, 
involving Sparta (5. 39-54; 6. 51-84) and Athens (5. 
55-96; 6. 85-93, 121-40) in resistance to Persia. In bks. 
7, 8, 9 tlie accession of Xerxes, and his choice between 
policies (7. 1-19), lead to pendant narratives of prepara- 
tion, Persian (7. 20-131) and Greek (7. 131-75). Then 
the sea-fight at Artemisium (7. 175-95) and the land- 
battle at Thermopylae (7. 196-239), with their sequels 
(8. 1-23, 24-39), prepare for the crucial struggle at 
Salamis (8. 40-112) and its aftermath, the return of 
Xerxes (8. 113-32), and the winter parleys (8. 133-44). 
Finally, the land-battle of Plataea (g. t-89) and naval 
operations at Mycale (g. 90-106) are the counterpart of 
Artemisium and Thermopylae. 

6. The History has been regarded as unfinished ; but 
the brief epilogue (g. 107-22) elaborately displays Persian 
demoralization, contrasted with initial hardiness. If H. 
meant to go beyond the capture of Sestus(g. 117-21), it 
was to be a fresh ‘account’ of new aims and events ; and it 
is where our text of Herodotus ends that Thucydides 
begins his retrospect (1. 89) of to. fiera ra Mi^Siko. The 
clumsy division of the work into nine ‘Muses’ is some 
librarian’s fancy: H. himself cross-refers to this or that 
A^os. 

7. Literary Art. Within this broad design the 
main story is clearly distinguished from ‘additions’ 
(TrpoaOijKai 4. 30; ■jrapevdijKai 7. 171) large and small, 
some composed for their place, some utilizing earlier 
drafts. Such digressions have Epic precedent, and those 
of Herodotus — for which he apologizes (2, 13) — are 
deliberate. His literary art must be compared with 
Pindar’s notions of relevance, and with the tragedians’ 
use of choral odes, annotating rather than interrupting 
the development of the plot. Like the dramatists, too, H. 
chooses a hero — Croesus, Polycrates, Cleomenes, Mar- 
donius — and traces his response to events and persons, 
in success and in disaster. Through peripeteia and cata- 
strophe the question — 8t’ aiTLijv — answers itself : only 
rarely need H. intervene, chorus-like, to point a moral; 
for his public, like the audience of a tragedy, knew the 
story. Hence economy of detail, significant hearsay 
tvithout guarantee of veracity ; Aeschylean word-painting, 
Pindaric allusiveness, Aristophanic humour, above all, 
Sophoclean irony ; a new literary art and expository skill, 
applied in lucid prose to a fresh field of research — the 
causes of ‘men ’s_ deeds’ — ^which establish Herodotus as 
the ‘Father of History’. 

8. Historical Method. Like earlier WTiters of Adyot 
(see logographers), H. professes to record things seen 


and heard. His book results from his journeys; yet it 
is no mere TreptoSos yijs or imBrjuiai, but laropiqs 
dsToSeii^, the outcome of research. Eyewitness (or/ris 
2. 99, 147 ; 4. 81 ; cf. 5. 59), hearsay (dxoTj 2. 99-106 ; 6. 81 ; 

7. 30), and written authority (poets, oracles, Ionian travel- 
lers, and theorists) are to be supplemented and verified by 
inquiry (lOTopiTj 2. 19, 44, 75, 113, 118; 6. 96) and criti- 
cized by common sense (yvcopij 2. 24; 5. 3). He states 
alternative versions and views with discreet reticence (2. 
3, 46-7), and reserves judgement or offers conjecture 
(eiKao-(7j2.24;4. ii-i2;7.22)whenevidencefails. Ethno- 
graphical and historical interests have outrun (but not 
extinguished) physical and geographical. Historical facts 
have intrinsic vEue and rational meaning. Patriotism 
is tempered by comparison of regimes and customs, and 
by respect for age-long Oriental experience: Plutarch 
calls H. ^tAojSdpjSapos. In Egypt he believed that he 
had received mystic teaching; but he reveals nothing, 
because ‘all men know equally about divine things’ (2. 3). 

9. Personality. His personality is written in his book. 
Explorer, observer, and listener, he combines encyclo- 
paedic interest and curiosity — about deeds rather than 
ideas — with humane sympatihy and goodwill. Childlike, 
he loves wonders and secrets, enjoys a tale and a joke, 
and tells them vividly. Devoid of race-prejudice and 
intolerance, he venerates antiquity and is fascinated by 
novelties; and in these things trusts informants over- 
much. Without linguistic skill, he extracts information 
from all; without military insight, he has recorded a 
great war. For a philosophy he has common sense, 
moral honesty, and piety. In a world regulated by fate 
(potpa) but deranged by chance {ruyrj), the gods (or 
‘the divine’) maintain righteousness and punish wrong- 
doers. They can warn, but they cannot prevent, though 
they intervene to punish arrogance. Amid these external 
forces, and with the guidance of law and usage, man, 
using experience and reason, has freedom of choice and is 
responsible (airios) for his acts. 

10. Of such work, criticism was immediate and per- 

sistent. H. himself replies to critics (6. 43) ; Thucydides 
(i. 20) challenges statements (6. 43 ; 9. 53); Aristophanes 
parodies the preface (Ach. 513 ff.); Ctesias contradicts; 
Plutarch (De Malignitate Herodoti) imputes unfairness 
and perversion of facts ; Christian writers make charges 
of plagiarism, which Sayce (1883) has repeated and 
amplified. But closer study and better acquaintance 
with the resources, equipment, and literary custom of 
ancient writers have restored Herodotus’ reputation 
for industry and honesty, while noting mistakes and 
omissions. J. L. M. 

11. Herodotus’ style probably owes little to the early 
logographers, whose scanty fragments hardly reveal any 
style at all — an impression confirmed, on the whole, by 
Dion. Hal. Time. 5 and 23. To Homer he undoubtedly 
owes much, in cast of thought as well as in language 
^orden, Antike Kunstprosa i. 40). What other literaiy 
influences may have gone to the moulding of him it is 
hard to say. Nor is it easy to analyse the surpassing 
beauty of his prose, for H. has no mannerisms. Some- 
times it is traceable to a subtle disposition of long and 
short words, as in tlie majestic proem (comparable, in this 
respect, to the openings of Sappho’s Ode to Aphrodite 
and Lucretius’ poem) and in i. 45, ad fin.; sometimes 
to other technical means (i. 119, unobtrusive word- 
echoes; I. 45, loc. cit., hyperbaton; 1. 32, asyndeton and 
initial assonance). But hardly a single technical device 
can be said to be characteristic of H. Each is used when, 
and when only, it is needed, as the period, for example, 
is reserved for great moments (e.g. i. 45, 86 ). The first 
book is pecuh'arly rich in noble passages: Solon and 
Croesus (29-33, with the unforgettable solemnity of 
TO QeXov ttSv eov ^Oovepov re koI TapaxaiSc? and irat' 
ccTTt drdpcxrTTos avp^opT^, and 86-^0) ; Harpagus eating 
his children's flesh (119, with the master-stroke at the 
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close, where the lu'ston'an is transformed into the hushed, 
yet curious, spectator). Such passaRCS are the perfection 
of tragedy, as Don’t-care Hippoclcides pirouetting on 
his head is the perfection of comedy. They reveal a side 
of II. not always perceived by modem readers or by 
ancient critics, who praise his sweetness and beauty, 
but find him lacking in emotional power (c.g. Cic. Oral. 
39 ‘quasi sedatus amnis fluit’; Quint. 1 /isl. lo. i. 73 
‘dulcis et candidus ct fusus H.’; Dion. Hal. Pomp. 3 and 
TItuc. 23 (comparisons with Thuc.); Ath. 3, p. 78 c 
(ficXiyrjpvs)). Hermogenes, however (A/, a, p. 421), docs 
recognize H.’s grandeur and emotional power. H. has 
Eufiered the fate which befell Mozart. His charm, wit, 
and effortless case have diverted attention from the note 
of profound sadness and pity sounded not seldom in his 
History. j. d. D. 
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flERODOTUS (2), pupil of Agathinus and adherent of 
the pneumatic school of medicine, in the Flavian period 
(a.D. 70-96), WTOtc 'Jarpos and Ilcpl ^O7j0i;/iciTtoi' (lost); 
AidyvioaisTtcpi ruiv d|ecov Kai xpow'ouvvocnj/idTwvCextant). 

PW viii, 990. 

HERON of Alexandria (date uncertain), Imown as o 
ItrjxaviKog, was also an able mathematician. In geo- 
metry he wrote Metrica (mensuration of figures), three 
books; other titles arc Dcfmstions, Geomctrica, Geo- 
daesta, Stcrcomctrica, Mensurae, Liber Geeportfetts; no 
doubt these collections arc in part by others wlio 
borrowed Heron's name. Of his Commentary on Euclid's 
Elanents a few c.xtracts are given by Proclus and an- 
NairizT. Heron’s other works arc: Mcchanica, three 
books (but for some extracts by Pappus, only an Arabic 
version exists), Pnewnatica, two books, Or. .diitomaton- 
vtakinp (Ilcpl oirTOfsnroaonjriKijs), On the Dioptre, 
Bclopoetca, Chcirohalistra, Catoptrica (On Mirrors) 
known in a Latin translation only. 

In the Mctrica we h.ive the mensuration of regular 
polygons up to the hendecagon, circles, cones, pyramids, 
etc. Heron solves quadratic equations arithmetically, 
approximates to square roots of non-square numbers, 
and to cube roots. In the Mechanics we find the parallclo- 
gmm of velocities, problems on centres of gravity, etc.. 
Heron’s solution of the problem of the two mean 
proportJon.als, motion on an inclined pl.ine, die five 
mcch.inical powers, the mechanics of daily life. The 
Pnrumntka treats of such things as fiphor.s, penny-in- 
tlie-slot machines, ‘Heron's fountain', a fire-engine, a 
Wittcr-organ, arid many contriv.snces operating by means, 
of cfjmprcsstrd air, water, or steam. See riiYStcs, para. 5. 

Here.;! t soU. freubr:!-.', 1 8 >0 14); F. Huluch, Hrtr-ls 
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HEROPHILUS of Chalcedon, one of the leading dog- 
matic physicians, lived in Alexandria in the first half of 
the third century u.c, ; his school was still flourishing at 
the end of the first century d.c. Hcrophilus stressed the 
importance of experience no less than that of reasoning. 
Though a great scholar, his work seems primarily deter- 
mined by the practical task of the physician ; health he 
went so far as to consider die indispensable foundation 
of all physical and intellectual happiness. His greatest 
original contributions were his anatomical inquiries 
based on the human cadaver; he probably wrote a 
systematic outline of anatomy (particularly famous was 
his study of the brain — to him the organ of the soul, of 
the liver, the eye, the sexual organs). He discovered the 
rhythm of the pulse tind formulated a mathematical law 
of its systole and diastole. Much interested in the aetio- 
logy of diseases, he explained their origin through 
humours. In therapy he paid careful attention to pro- 
gnostics and used drugs abundantly; but he was also an 
authority on dietetics and g>'mnastics. Through his 
books, in which practical questions were emphasized, he 
exercised a considerable influence. See anatomy and 
PHYSIOLOGY, para. 7, 

Text. Frapments: K. F. H. Marx (1838): Marx, De vita, im'ptis, 
etc. (1842). List of writings: Siisemilil, i. 787. Translation and 
Commeniarj': J. F. Dobson, Proceedings of the Royal Society of Med., 
Section Hist, of Med. (1925), indispensable translation and inter- 
rctation of the more important fragments. Literature: the liand- 
ooks on liistory of medicine. Pupils of H.: H. Gossen, Pit' viii. 
tio4. L. E. 

HESIOD, son of an unsuccessful citizen of CjTnc in 
Acolis, who with two sons, Hesiod and Pcrscs, migrated 
to Greece and settled at Ascra on the slopes of Helicon, 
Some time after the father’s death Pcrscs, who had already 
obtained more than his share of the estate, tried with the 
help of the rulers (PaoiXrjcs) lo obtain still more. It is 
not known how the dispute w.ns settled, but it appears 
to have led H. to begin a series of moral admonitions in 
hexameter verse which afterwards resulted in the poem 
XVorks attd Days (see didactic Ponrnv). The above 
account of his life is derived from H. himself ( 0 />. 27-.; i, 
633-S; cf. 650-62 and T/i. 22-35). Wc are told also that 
he contended with Homer (Schol. Pind. Netn. z. t ra fp, 
265 Rzach), whence arose the Anon (see Agon IJomeri et 
Hesiods), and that he met a violent death (Thuc. 3. 96) 
which legend made him to deserve (c.g. Plutarch, Cor.r. 
sept. sap. 19. 162), It is impossible to determine his 
d.3te exactly; the general opinion in the fifth and fourth 
centuries D.c. svas that H., like Orpheus, Musaeus, and 
Homer, was one of the earliest teachers and civilizers 
of m.sn (At. Pan. 1032 IT.; PI. Ap. 41a). Herodotus 
(2. 53) makes him contemporary with Homer, but later 
antiquity was uncertain. Modem opinion generally 
regards him as later tJjan Homer, but there is no agree- 
ment about his date. T. W. Allen (Homer: the Origins 
attd Transmission (1924)1 cli. 4) would put him as early as 
Soo D.C. 

Works 

I. Worlisand DaysCEnya leal fjplpcss). The composi- 
tion may have been spread over a long period, but though 
many ancient s 3 >-ings h.ivc been incorporated (c.g. in 
2S6-3S2, 706-64). there h no reason to syspcci whr>!«.iJc 
interpolation, with t.he possible exception of the Days 
(-65-828). H. addresses himself to kis brother Pcrscs 
on the su'ujcct of their dispute (sec above) and preac.hrs 
the ncefl for ev-ery man to work for his living. He 
siippo.'ti this thesis "ith a myth (the punishment of the 
pmumptuousnes'; of Promethrirt), end eh!v.5r2ti:s it v.tdi 
an account, p-irtly historical, of the Five Ageo of the 
World. After a terim of moral precepts foihat the 
famous description of ,a year'* f'a.-m-v.ork (583 617). 
H., having exp'/unded fir.t the nece-svity for work, then 
it* righfeousneis. now eap'sina its pcrformsrjcc. Krn- 
phasis is hid on the ptoper time for v.s.rit.su.j operat.'or.i 
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and this is indicated in various ways, e.g. by the positions 
of constellations and by the migrations of cranes and other 
movements of animals. Advice is given on farm labour 
and implements, on feeding and relaxation, and on 
clothing, especially in winter. Indeed, the lines (504-63) 
on the month Lenaeon, though suspected by some, are 
justly famous ; not even Homer has surpassed this unfor- 
gettable picture of mid-winter in a bleak mountain home- 
stead. There follow advice on navigation and much other 
proverbial lore, then finally (765-828) an account of days 
lucky or unlucky for various operations, chiefly but not 
entirely agricultural. Their genuineness has been sus- 
pected (M. P. Nilsson, ARW xiv. 439 n.), but not in 
antiquity (Heraclitus ap. Plut. Cam. 138 a); Herodotus, 
too (2. 82), alludes to this part of H.’s work. 

2. The Theogony {QeoyovLa) is the first piece of 
conscious religious writing in Greek. Here, too, H. is 
gathering ancient material; he attempts to bring tradi- 
tions concerning the gods into a consistent connexion 
with each other and with his conception of the Universe 
as a whole. Zeus is the supreme god, but he is a late- 
comer, and neither he nor any other being is named 
Creator. Creation meant procreation. So, starting from 
Chaos and Gaea, with Eros to unite them, the genealogy 
of the gods is deduced — Uranus, Kronos, Zeus. The 
other offspring of Uranus and their descendants are 
listed; the myth, not in Homer, of the mutilation of 
Uranus by Kronos is told, and ^ally how Zeus over- 
threw ICronos, Titans, and Giants, and assiuned the 
overlordship of the gods. Then follows an account of 
Zeus’ numerous offspring, and another of the progeny 
of goddesses in union with mortals. The last two lines 
indicate that there was to follow a list of mortal women, 
presumably the lost Ehoiai. 

In spite of Pausanias 9. 31 (story that H. was author 
only of the Erga), there is no good reason for doubting 
that H. was the author, and the mention of his name (22) 
is to be regarded as a a<j)payis. Hdt. 2. 53 is very definite. 
Like the Works and Days it is something of a medley, 
but there is more apparent unity of subject-matter. The 
long prooemium and the digressions should probably 
be regarded as characteristic of the poetical practice of 
the time rather than as evidence of multiple authorship. 

3. The Shield (’idoTriV) begins with the catalogue 
formula ^ ol-q (‘or like her who’), and the first fifty-six 
lines^ refer to Alcmene. The opening formula suggests, 
and it is stated in the ‘Argument’, that lines 1-56 are an 
extract from the Hesiodic Catalogue of Women (fH olai, 
Ehoiai). For the rest (the fight between Heracles and 
Cycnus and the description of Heracles’ shield), the 
opinion of Aristophanes of Byzantium (cited in the 
Argument) is generally accepted — that it is not by H. 
‘but by some other person who had the notion of imitating 
the Homeric Shield’ {II. 18. 478-609). Its date is uncer- 
tain, but some of the scenes depicted (e.g. 215—17) 
appear to resemble those on vases of the late seventh and 
early sixth cenmries (J. M. Woodward, Perseus, p. 46; 
R. M. Cook in CQ xxxi (1937), 204). 

4. Lost Works. Numerous fragments exist both in 
ancient citations and in papyri of H.’s Catalogues 
{Ko.r 6 XoyoC), of which the Ehoiai seem to have formed 
a part. Some fragments exist of the following works, 
which are of doubtful authenticity : 'Aarpovoiila, A d/crvAoi 
/Satoi, ^ Aiytfiios, KfjvKos jTdpor, MeXap-voSeia 
(divinations of Melampus), Xeipcoro? vT 7 o 6 ^Kai(gnonuc), 
MeyoAat ijoiai, Meydka epya, but nothing remains of the 
’OpviQofiavreia attested by Proclus on Op. 82S. 
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HESIONE ('Htrtdvjj), in mythology, (1) an Oceanid, wife 
of Prometheus (Aesch. PV 560). (2) Wife of Nauplius 
and mother of Palamedes (q.v.), Oeax, and Nausimedon 
(Apollod. 2. 23). (3) Daughter of Laomedon (q.v.; 
ibid. 3. 146). After her rescue from the sea-monster 
by Heracles (q.v.), she was taken prisoner by him when 
he captured T roy, given as the prize of valour to T elamon, 
and granted leave to save any prisoner she chose; she 
therefore bought {iTtpiaro) her brother Podarces for a 
nominal price, and he was henceforth called Uplapos. 
By Telamon she became mother of Teucer (q.v.; 
Apollod. 2. 136; 3. 162). H. J. R. 

HESPERUS {"Earrepos Lat. Vesper, Vesperugo), the 
Evening Star; shown in art as a boy carrying a torch. 
Father of the Hesperides {see heracles 2) or their mother 
Hesperis (Diod. Sic. 4. 27. 2-3 ; Serv. on Aen. 4. 484). 

HESTIA, goddess of the hearth, etymologically iden- 
tical with Vesta (q.v.), and not unlike her in cult, though 
less important and not having her virgin priestesses. In 
early times, when it was a difficult and slow process to 
make fire, to keep a hearth burning continually was very 
advisable, and it would seem that in communities of that 
age, both in Greece and in Italy, the hearth of the chief 
or Hng was especially important, probably for practical 
reasons and certainly also from magico-religious motives ; 
it seems to have been considered in some sense the life of 
the people (the equation ‘fire = life’ is very widespread). 
Hence the cult of the communal or sacred hearth was 
apparently universal, but the goddess never developed, 
hardly even achieving anthropomorphization. She there- 
fore has next to no mythology. Homer never mentions 
her, the word IotItj meaning simply a fire-place ; Hesiod 
and later authors after him make her daughter of Kronos 
(q.v.) and Rhea {Theog. 454), and the Homeric Hymn to 
Aphrodite says (21 ff.) that she ‘liked not the works of 
Aphrodite’, and so refused to marry either Poseidon or 
Apollo, but swore to remain a virgin, and he accordingly 
granted her sundry honours, especially to ‘sit in the midst 
of the house taldng the fatness'. Of her private cult not 
much is Imovm ; swine or, on occasion, cows tvere offered 
to her, no doubt according to the means of the household 
(Ar. Vesp. 844 and schol. ; Callim. Cer. 109). At the 
Amphidromia (Plato, Theaet. 160, schol. there and 
lexicographers s.v.), when the five-days-old child was 
received into the family and named, part of the ceremony 
was to run with it around the hearth, but it docs not 
appear that the goddess was tliought present in any 
personal way. Publicly, she has ‘die council-houses 
{prytaneia) for her portion’ (Pind. Ncm.^ ii. i), confirmed 
by the public hearth in the prytaneia of many cities 
(Famcll, op. cit. inf. 348). Since the senate-house 
often had a sacred hearth also, Hestia is not infrequendy 
called BovXaia, ‘she of the Senate’. She commonly 
received the first of the sacrifice, or a preliminary sacri- 
fice for herself, was named first in prayers and first or 
nearly so in oaths (Preuner in Roschcr, 2616 ff. ; Famcll, 
346, 349; Rose in Harv. Theol. Rev. xxx (1937)1 

Famcll, Cults, v. 34s ff. ; Preuner in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.y. (cf. hi» 
Hestia-Vesta, 1S64); Diehl, Anthologia lyrical ii. 301 f. (hymn of 
•Aristonous at Delphi). II. J. K 
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HESHASIS, see LiTuncY. 

HESYCHIUS of Alcxnndria, lexicographer. If the 
Eugenius to whom he addresses the introductory epistle 
of his lexicon is E. d csxo^a^iKos, H. (like Eugenius) 
probably belongs to the fifth century a.d. The com- 
prehensive scope of his design is indicated both in that 
epistle and in the title, Uwaymyr] iraocov Xe^cwv Kara 
aroixctov. The work, H. says, was based on the special- 
ist lexica (sec glossa, cnECic) of Aristarchus, Hcliodorus 
(ist c. n.c.), Apion, and Apollonius, son of Archibius 
(pupil of Apion), and on Diogenianus and Hcrodian; 
H. seems to have added the interpretations of a number 
of proverbs which arc included. The lexicon is known 
only from a fifteenth-century MS., badly preserved, and 
in many places interpolated (even obliterated) by expan- 
sions and other notes made by the first editor, Marcus 
Musurus (is 1 4). Bentley showed tliat the Biblical Glosses 
in H. are interpolations ; less successful attacks have been 
made on the Latin and Atticist items. The original, as 
H. says, included the sources of the rare words listed. 
The sources, however, have disappeared in the severe 
abridgement which has reduced the lexicon to a glossary, 
copious though that remains. H. often preserves correct 
readings for which easier synonjans have been sub- 
stituted in our extant MSS. of Greek literature. His 
dialectal items arc sometimes imperfect: he writes p 
cither as B (less often Y) or as P (less often T), as, 
c.g., PoiSa' ovK otSa [sic cod.], Ttoydv [sic cod.]- lo-oi’. 
Nevertheless, he is of the greatest value for the study 
of Greek dialects and the interpretation of inscrip- 
tions. 

Kditions: Albcni, 1746-6OJ Schmidt, 1858-68; cd. minor, «867; 
A. von Ulumcnthal, Ilcsychiositudicn (1929). P. B. It. F. 

HETAIRIAI (eVatpiot) (i) in Crete. In many Cretan 
cities all male citizens were grouped into hetairiai ns part 
of the military system ; the members fed in common in 
andreia very similar to the military messes at Sparta. 

(2) In Athens hetairiai may have been social clubs at 
tlic outset; but since c. 425 n.c. they appear as political 
associations of olig.archic character. They served 
primarily for mutual assistance in the diMstcrics, but 
under the influence of extreme oligarchs like Antiphon 
(q.v.) they became instruments of revolution, and they 
were principally responsible for the movement of the 
Four Hundred (q.v,). A. W. G 

HETAIROI (iraipoi, Companions), first applied to the 
2,500 M>'rmidons of Achilles in the Iliad, this title in 
classical times was peculiar to Macedonia. Anaximenes 
(fr. 4 Jacoby FCrli) ascribed the institution of hetairoi 
and pezetahoi to Alexander. Probably the hetairoi, as 
Cavalry-Companions, had existed for centuries before tlic 
pezetairoi or Infantr>--Companions were formed ; since 
Macedoiua was not cconomic.ally emancipated until the 
fourth ccntur>-, the pezetairoi sy.stcm may be ascribed to 
.Alexander II (369-36S n.c.). By adopting the nobles of 
Upper Macedonia and able Greeks into the Companions, 
Philip II welded together his expanding State on a 
military basis. The hetairoi, to v.hom Philip j.mntcd 
estates of conquered l.nnd, numbered 800 c. 340 n.c. 
(Thcopompus fr. 225 Jacoby). Alexander the Great 
increased their number, and hate in his life enrolled 
Asiatics even in the roval bodyguard who served as h:s 
Council. In war the pezetairoi, equipped by Philip witlt 
tarissa and pe'ia, formed the defensive phalanx, and the 
hetairoi, equipped with ti thrusting .spear, delivered ih.e 
ofTmsjve, usually from tb.e right wing; they formcii the 
core of the invincible army led by AIex.andcr th.c Great. 
After his death Sclcucus comm-wded the turvivors of 
the hetairi'i in one hipparchy, wiiich later split up among 
the Successors. Further tei'crcnccs in Arria:'!. ,-inah. 

N'. G. U. H. 
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HIATUS, Ac gap that occurs when a word ending with 
a vowel is immediately followed by n word beginning 
with a vowel. 

I. Hiatus in Greek Ver.se 

For hiatus at end of line or colon see metric. 

Hiatus within line or colon, (i) without shortening of 
tlic first vowel, (2) with shortening: 

(1) Hiatus vvithout shortening is common in Homer, 
at certain points in the line, and, after certain words, in 
Comedy. Elsewhere it is rare, except that post-Homcric 
poets allow themselves some epic freedom in hexameters. 
Broadly speaking, the post-Homeric examples fall into 
the following classes : 

(1) Where the second word is digammated (c.g. dvaf, 
t—o^, lov), hiatus cannot be truly said to c.xist in the 
case of poets (c.g. Aleman, Pindar, Bacchylidcs, Epichar- 
mus) for whom the digamma was a living letter. Further, 
memory of the digamma makes tolerable such juxta- 
positions as 8c' ol (dative) in Sophoclcan lyric. Hiatus is 
also tolerated (ii) before certain proper names in lyric 
poetry (c.g. Yeffpd?, Find. Isthm. i. 9 and 32); (iii) 
often in drama after, or between, exclamations: c.g. 
cAcAeO cAcAcC (Aesch. PV 877), diat, tKi’ovjiat (Soph. 
Bi. 136), to 'HpoKAcis, often in Comedy. Even in tragic 
trimeters, tuouTOs (Soph. OC 1627). .Similarly with qu.asi- 
intcijcctional expressions: “ 0 i lOi (Soph. Phil. 832), 
•zaX, ij^i, 7701 (Ar. Ran. 37) ; (iv) after ri, occasion.illy 
in tragic trimeters, very frequently (and also after on, o n) 
in Comedy, especially in such phr.ascs as ri cart; ri ovv; 
(v) cv ofSo (tool, tore) very' occasion.ally in tragic, more 
frequently in comic, trimeters ;(vi) in Comedy, often after 
TTcpi, occasionally after rrpo and pdxpi (dv); (vii) oiiBi 
(jtriSe) ele (cv), occasionally in Old Comedy, very' often 
in Middle and New Comedy ;(viii) in the phr.tsc /n; dipaj, 
wpaai (Comedy). 

It will be noticed that in drama hiatus is mainly found 
within a more or less closely unified word-group, where 
the couettrsus vocalitirn seemed hardly more objectionable 
than witlun a single word (c.g. dowor). Perhaps, there- 
fore, the freer toleration of hiatus (as of crar.is) in Comedy 
is a consequence of a delivery more rapid, and less 
articulated, than that employed in Tragedy. 

(2) Hiatus with shortening, sometimes called 'Epic 
correption’ because of its commonness in epic (and 
elegiac) verse, is found in the dactylic cola of the c.trl^ 
lyric poets (c.g. S.apph. fr. 116 olov to yAvtayioAov epev- 
Ocrai dKptp tz' vahtp), and i.s frequent in the dactylo- 
cpilritcs of Pindar and Bacchylidcs. In tlic Jyrita of 
Tragedy, Sophocles uses it far more frequently (c.g. RI. 
162-70) than Aeschylus or Euripides (who in his later 
plays almost banishes it). It is found in the anapaestic 
dimeters of Tragedy and Comedy (in the resolved .trsis as 
well ns in the thesis), and in the cntnlcctic anapnc.stic 
tetrameters of Comedy (much more oficn in earlier than 
in later Aristophanes). A monosyllabic thesis does not 
•admit correption; consequently all cases in dochmii, and 
the few cases in lyric iambics, occur in resolved arses 
(c.g. Soph. /?/". 349 [iosot tjidjf). ^^le shortened ryilahh 
is much more frequently adiphthong(esperiai!y, periueps, 
an accentually short diphtho.og in -at or ~ai) than a 
single vowel. 

See J. Detcrnix, z^j trv! f.r 

b'blk'pTapKy ttc X'l. in p,'>, 

H. Hi.atu.s i.n Gnoj; Prose 

1 . Theory. Isocrates (TV'y-'r;) dcp.'ccatcs hiatus genc- 
rally; 1 lermogmes and his tcb.oliast .and Ivonrinut accept 
this ruling (AValr, iii. 2S9; vi. 102-3; ix. 363). fAritt.j 
Ilh. Al. i435‘-' probably coocemt ambiguous elition not, 
hiatus. Dionsiiiis distingiihbes: the au'tere *ty!e 
Clliticydidea) allow’s hiatus freely; tl-e i-iiddle style 
(D«n*sthcnc3) sIlo'A-j a little; tl;e .•ru'xoth style avoids 
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it carefully — Isocrates and Theopompus too carefully 
(Comp. 22-3; Dem. 4, 38, 40, 43; Isoc. 2; Pomp. 6). 
Plutarch satirizes Isocrates’ scrupulousness (Mor. 350 e). 
Demetrius thinks marked hiatus desirable in the grand 
style, but too dignified for the simple style (Eloc. 68-74, 
207, 299-301). Cf. also Cic. Oral. 77, 150-2, De Or. 3. 
171-2; Quint. 9. 4. 33-7. 

2. Practice. Marked avoidance of hiatus first appears 
in Thras}nnachus, then in Gorgias (Pal.) and Alcidamas 
(Soph.) ; there is moderate avoidance in Antisthenes and 
Lysias ; little in Andocides ; none in Antiphon. (Benseler 
assumes that pre-Isocratean writers cannot have avoided 
hiatus, and rejects as spurious those works W'hich show 
avoidance.) 

3. Isocrates is the_ pattern of the technique of avoid- 
ance, in securing which he relies little on crasis, elision, 
or pauses, but much on word-order and word-choice; 
hence some hyperbaton and such plurals as raw oXqBet- 
019 , aepv&rqoiv. His few licences are chiefly before av, 
oZv, and after kcI, ncpi, npo, <S. He avoids long vowels 
in hiatus (especially ■>;) more strictly than short. His 
judicial speeches show rather more freedom than the 
rest. 

4. Demosthenes, though careful, allows hiatus also 
before coy and after el, ij, on, p.y, and the article; at 
pauses within and after sentences; and with proper 
names and set phrases (ev rw epup vSan ehraruj). He 
often elides. 

5. Further, hiatus is avoided carefully: by Lycurgus, 
Dinarchus, Demades, Theopompus, Polybius, Philo- 
demus; by Isaeus and Plutarch sometimes; by Plato in 
his latest works and in Phdr. and Menex. ; by Aristotle in 
Pol. and Metaph. 1. It is tolerated by Aeschines and 
Hyperides, and freely allowed by Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and usually Xenophon. 

G. E_. Benseler, De liiatu in oratoribus Atticis (1841; detailed, 
dogmatic); F. Blass, AnUche BercdsamkeiP (1S87-98); S. Skimina, 
Etudes sur le rythme de la prose grecque I (1937). W. H. S. 

III. Hiatus in Latin Verse 

There are three groups of fairly homogeneous cases : 

_(i) ‘Epic correption’ or before Greek words from 
Cicero to Horace; eteside Cic. Aratea (Phaeii.) fr. 24 
(marked by himself. Orator 15.2) and Lucr. 6. 716, PeliO 
Ossam Verg. G. 1. 281 (imitated — Ov. Met. i. 155), 
insulae lonio Aen. 3. 211; cf. Eel. 6. 44, G. i. 437, 4. 461, 
Aen. 5. 261, Ov. Am, 2. 13. 21. Without a Greek word-, 
vail Verg. Eel. 3. 79 (imitated— Ov. Met. 3. 501); cf. 
leclull, Catull. 57. 7. This licence is of Greek origin and 
conditioned by metrical necessity. 

(2) Hiatus wiAout shortening is not infrequent in 
Virgil, e.g. pecori, | apibus G. 1. 4, dea. ( iUe Aen. i. 405 
(cf. Hor. Epod. 5. 100, Gann. i. 28. 24). In some of these 
cases Greek technique is obviously imitated, e.g. Glauco ( 
et Panopeae G. 1. 437, castaneae \ hirsutae Eel. 7. 53 (cf. 
Hor. Epod. 13. 3, Ov. Met. 3. 184, 5. 625). 

(3) Cases like gui a(mat), dum ab(est) = sa/(o). They 
are frequent in dramatists (especially Plautus) and 
Lucretius (see Munro on 2. 404), and occur sporadically 
in Catullus (55. 4), Virgil (e.g. Eel. 8. 108), Horace 
(Satires), etc., but not in Ovid or later. This phenomenon 
is not of Greek origin and its prosodical character is 
doubtful, disyllabic and monosyllabic pronunciation 
being both possible. 

Apart from these three groups there are some hundreds 
of cases of hiatus in Plautus, many of them complicated 
by problems of prosody or textual criticism. Some 
scholars think that hiatus in the caesura is legitimate in 
Plautus; but it has not yet been proved that hiatus is 
more frequent in the caesura than it would be if it was 
legitimate at any place in the line. 

Literature: Luc. Mueller. De re metr.* 368-79, Kalinka m 
Rursian’s Jakresi. cc! (193s), 407-1:. P. M. 


HIBERNIA (’lepvrj), Ireland, first known to the Greelts 
through Massiliote mariners (c. 525 b.c.) as being ‘five 
days’ sail from Brittany, near the Albiones’ island’, 
Eratosthenes (c. 235), probably tlirough Pytheas’ circum- 
navigation of Britain (c. 310-306), placed Ireland correctly 
on his map. Strabo (4. 201) says that, oblong in shape. 
It lay near and north of Britain and contained greedy 
incestuous cannibals. Mela (3. 6. 53) makes Ireland 
nearly as large as Britain, oblong, with pastures that 
caused the cattle to burst, and savage tmtrustworthy 
husbandmen. Pliny gives as its area 800 X 100 miles. 
Agricola may have reconnoitred Ireland. Ptolemy (Geog. 
2,. 2) shows fair knowledge of the whole coast, giving 
sixteen peoples of counties Wicldow, Kildare, Waterford, 
Wexford, Kerry, Dublin (Eblana), Connaught province ; 
rivers Shannon, Barrow, Lagan, Avoca, Boyne. Solinus 
added the detail that Ireland has no snakes. The older 
tendency to place Ireland between Britain and Spain 
was due probably to early direct voyages from Spain. 

Cary-Warmington, Explorers, 29 tf.; Orpen, Journ. R. Soc. 
Antiqu. of Ireland, June 1894 (Ptolemy); MacNeill, New Ireland 
Rev., Sept. 1906. E, H. W, 

HICETAS of Syracuse, Pythagorean, probably the 
teacher of Eephantus and younger than Philolaus, is said 
to have been the first to teach that the earth moves in a 
circle (also ascribed to Philolaus). His view probably was 
that the earth rotates on its own axis while the heavenly 
bodies are at rest. 

Testimonia in Diels, FbrioAr.* i. 441 - 2 . PIFvm. IS97. W. D. R. 

HIEMPSAL, see numidia. 

HtEROCLES, Stoic of the time of Hadrian (a.D. iry- 
3S), wrote (z) an 'H&e/crj aroixeiaicrts (Elernents of 
Ethics) which may have been an introduction to (2) a 
work on ethics, frs. of which are preserved in Stobaeus. 
The former was a scientific work dealing with the instinct 
of self-preservation (Trpurrrj otKeimaiy) as tlie starting- 
point of the Stoic ethics, and with self-consciousness as 
the foundation of this instinct. The latter was a work of 
edification dealing with duties, Ilepl KaOrjKovreov. The 
teaching in both works followed the orthodox doctrine 
of the early Stoics. 

Ed. H. von Amim, BKT 4 (1906). PW viii. 1479. W. D. R. 

HIERODOULOI, a relatively late term (first in srd-c. 
B.c. papyri), though temple-slaves, performing the 
menial tasks, existed from early times in Greece as else- 
where (cf. Martiales at Larinum, Cic. Clu. 43). The 
word hierodoutoi can designate such chattels of a god; 
it can also bear certain special connotations. In Ptolemaic 
Egypt the hierodouloi take minor roles in the ceremonies, 
tend the sacred cats (PSI 440), or collect temple revenues 
(PHib. 35). In Asia Minor they may be the serfs, rather 
than actual slaves, attached to the great temple estates 
(Strabo, bks. 11-12, passim). The religious prostitutes 
of Comana Pontica (Strabo 559) and Corinth (Athcn. 
573-4; Strabo 378) are called hierodouloi, and the term 
has hence been mistakenly applied to all sacred prostitu- 
tion (q.v.). In Oriental cults a devotee might consider 
himself the slave of a divine master (cf. SouAoy top Ocov 
in Christian inscriptions); the koEtoxoi of Egypt (cf. 
SARAPis) and some of the Upol in Anatolia may fall in 
this category. In the Hellenistic period arose the custom 
of manumitting slaves through a fictitious sale (or occa- 
sionally dedication) to a god, who thus became the 
guarantor of their freedom; persons thus freed were 
occasionally called hierodouloi (A. Cameron, Ilarv. Theol. 
Rev. 1939, 154-S, cf. 149). 

See MCTRAGVRTES. F. R- w. 

HIEROMNEMONES, religious officials, found in 
many Greek States. Aristotle (Pol. 1321^), classifies 
them with the civil registrars of public and private 
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documents, nnd temples frequently served as record 
oflicM. Their functions varied widely; some appear as 
archivists, others as financial officers, some managed the 
festivals or controlled temple properties, and in several 
cities, e.g. Issa and Byzantium, they were the eponymous 
magistrates. They usually formed a college, and the 
position was one of responsibility and honour. Best 
known are the hicromnemones who represented their 
States in the Delphic-Pylaean Amphictiony. Their 
number was normally twenty-four, but varied consider- 
ably under the Aetolian domination (c. 290-1 gi b.c.). 
Their exact relationship to the other delegates, the 
pylagorai (in the Aetolian period called agoratroi), is not 
clear. The duties of the hicromnemones arc set forth in a 
law of 380 {IG ii^ 1126). Their tenure of office varied 
from State to State : in the fourth century the Thessalian 
hicromnemones sen’cd for several years, the Athenians 
one year, while the Malians sent different hicromnemones 
for each of the semi-annual meetings ; a Chian decree of 
258-254 {SIG 443) stipulates that their delegate should 
serve one year and be ineligible for rc.appointment. For 
hicromnemon as a functionary of a private cult association 
sec AJArclt. xxxvii (1933), 254. The term was sometimes 
used to translate tlie Latin ponti/cx. F. U. W. 

HIERON (i) I was appointed ruler of Gcla when his 
brother Gclon (q.v.) became master of Syracuse. He 
succeeded in Syracuse in 478 n.c. and successfully over- 
came the counter-claims of his brother Polyzelus. Free 
from immediate Carthaginian men.acc, he interwned in 
south Italy, helping Sybaris and saving Locri from 
destniction by Anaxilas of Rhegium (477). In 474 he 
saved Cumae nnd destroyed Etruscan sea-power by n 
great naval victory (for dedicated helmet, see Tod, no. 
22). To maintain this influence Hieron founded a short- 
lived colony in Pithecusae (Ischia). Meanwhile he tried 
to strengthen his power in Sicily by refounding Catena 
under the name of Aetna with 10,000 new settlers (475). 
His alliance with Acragas broke down and he destroyed 
the tyranny tlicre (472). His court was open to poets and 
philosophers — Aeschylus, Pindar, Bacchylidcs, Simo- 
nides, Xenophanes, Epicharmus; his victories in the 
Games extended his prestige. He died in 467/G. 

Sources: Diodoms, bk. u (from Timseus). Cf. I’indar and 
Bacchylides, Odts, 3-5. Modem literature: Th. Lenschau, Plf 
viii. 1496; R. Hacitfortli, C/ili v; U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorfl, 
Ilirron imd Pindaros, Sits. Preuit, Akad. Bert. 1901, 1273 (cf. 
Pindaret, 1923). Ste also under SICILY, svhacu.'E. A. M. 

HIERON (2) II (c. 306-215 n.c.), of an unimpor- 
tant family, later claimed descent from Gclon. He was 
appointed commander of the Syracusan army c. 275. 
Severely defeated by the Mamcrtincs (q.v.), he later 
defeated them at the river Longanus and was saluted 
ns king (265 ?). When they held Messana with Cartha- 
ginian help, Hieron broke wdth tradition and joined the 
(ikirtliaginians when the Romans .seized Messana. Driven 
back by Roman forces, he concluded a peace with Rome 
(263) by which he became Rome’s ally, retained about 
half his territory, prowded ships and supplies for Rome 
during the Punic Wars, paid 100 talents, nnd promised 
nn annual tribute of 25 talents for fifteen years. This 
last was rcmittesl when the alliance was renewed in 248. 
Under Roman protection and Ilicron’s mercantile polio.' 
Syracuse became wcaltliy .and magnificent. He main- 
tained a pood fleet to police the seas (for lus enormous 
ship see .Athcnacus 5. 40) and utilized the genius of 
A rchimedcs in the defence of the city. I he hexH itrotr.ca, 
which regulated the tithc-system, sh.ovw Hellenistic 
influences. He himself wrote books on agriculture. He 
remained Rome’s loyal ally tilt his death (215). 

retvKu* 1. 7. 7: uledorm, Jo’-in aj. 4. C De 

Fincth, J.V- 5 . ui. I. p. so; J. Orc-'rtoo. ** tl-.-e.'n 

Th. /’JV viu, » jej; A. tw: 

/iuT,— gf- gr. *'j// ten .SyTitus {r93j)- riciM. 

itstcniJS. Tin>.'“.3!rv>. A...*. 


HIERON (3), admiral of Alexander the Great, see 

ARABIA. 

HIERONYAIUS (i) of Cardi.i, the contemporary and 
trustsvorthy historian of the period from the death of 
Alexander (323 b.c.) to the death of Pyrrhus (272), or 
perhaps as far as 263, the year of the treaty between 
Antigonus Gonatas and Alexander of Epirus, ile appears 
first in the service of Eumcncs of Cardia, fighting for 
him against Pcrdiccas and Antigonus until Eumcncs’ 
execution by the latter after the battle of Gabiene (316). 
H. entered the service of Antigonus, was appointed 
harmost of Bocotia (293) by his son Demetrius Polior- 
cctcs, and assisted Antigonus at the battle of Ipsus (301). 
He retained the fricndsliip of Antigonus Gonatas until 
his death (c. 250). His account of this period, perhaps 
entitled Al srepi AtaSoxaju 'laropiat, was the most 
important source behind Arrian (ITd pera MAt'iai'Spof) 
and Diodorus (bks. 18-20), and the later books were 
Plutarch’s chief authority for his life of Pyrrhus. 

PIIG ii. 4SO. G. L. B. 

HIERONYMUS (2) of Rhodes, philosopher and his- 
torian of literature, lived at Athens c. 290-230, vindcr tlic 
protection of Antigonus Gonatas. Trained in the Peri- 
patetic school, he left it when it was declining under 
1^’con’s hcads^, and founded an eclectic school. Works : 
iJepl cnoxi}^; IJepl pcOrjs', ZviitToatoy; a work on ethics; 
IIcpl aopyrialas', Ilcpl Troinrun’^ 'IctropiKa ihr^nj/iara; 
StTopaS-qi’ vTTO(iirqp.aTa‘, IIcpl *IaoKpaTovs\ ’EntarroXal. 
The extant frs. illustrate cliicfly his ]o%'c of literary 
gossip. 

PfV riii. 1561. W. D. R, 

HEERONi'MUS (3), Eosnmus (Sontoxius) (c. a.d. 
348-420), goncmlly known as St. Jerome, is the most 
important to the classical student of all the Fathers. Bom 
at Stridon, in Dalmatia, he w.is token early to Rome; it 
was his good fortune to be taught by the greatest teacher 
in that age, Aclius DonaUis. Tiio best training in rhetoric 
followed. There he was baptized, but this did not prevent 
him from indulging in immorality. After his studies he 
proceeded to Trives (Trier), and dedicated himself to 
religion. Later, at Antioch, he laid the found.ntions of his 
theological training, and mastered Greek. The ascetic 
life had a growing attraction for him, and he visited the 
Chalds desert (375 to 378), where he learned Hebrew 
with great difficulty. The theological disputes of Antiocli 
brought him no peace. He decided to return to Rome. 
He received priest’s orders from the Bishop of Antioch. 
On his wTiy westwards, at Constantinople, about 381, 
he made the acquaintance of the great Greek theologian 
Gregoty of Nazianzus. His st.iy in Rome lasted from 
382 to 3S5. It was then that Pope Dainasus compelled 
liim to redse the old Latin texts of the Gospels, in vicsv 
of the variety of such texts then in existence. The 
revision look nvo directionsi first, the Datinity was made 
more literary; second, the underlying Greek texts were 
brought into accord with the t%-pc of Greek text closely 
related to tliat in the Codex Sinaiticus, now in tlie British 
Museum. Several ladies of the Roman nobility found 
in him a valued religious adviser. 'Phe dc.sth of D.imasu5 
{384) made things difficult for Jerome, as he was sus- 
pected of aspiring to'.vards the papal chair. I Ic left Rome, 
Aug. 385, and iravetled hy Antitxh to Jcnualcm, the.n 
to Kgyi>t to sec ascetic life at close quarters, ond subse- 
quently with some lil;c-minded friends to Palestine and 
Ucthlehem. The.'c, 387. he founded a religious h<ru?e 
nnd spent his d.sys in study and svriting. He died 33 Scpl 
d-O. 

Of all Christian l.gstin svritert Jerome rntr-t elrnrly 
approaches the stond.trd of clas-.-.ra! purity, w!;e.n w riling 
his best. He hit) to abrorhtd Cice.m, Virgil. Horace, end 
ether Latin w f.tert tint sve h.Cir contta:;t c-ch-yct «f them 
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in his works. Though he tried hard to ‘declassicize’ 
himself, he could not succeed. His pagan master was 
Cicero; his Christian was Origen. His most important 
works are his Chronicle (partly based on Suetonius) 
translated from Eusebius and expanded (3S0-1), a 
leading authority for dates of ancient historical events; 
De Viris Inluslrihus (392), short notices of 135 Christian 
writers; his revision and translation of the Latin Bible 
(called since gth c. Vulgata [cd/tio]), and his correspon- 
dence, full of interest to students of scripture and to 
historians of morals. His controversial works are charac- 
terized by the foulest abuse. His reputation is due to his 
immense services to the study of Scripture in the West 
rather than to saintliness of character. 

Migne, PL xjdi-xEc; newly discovered works, ed. G. Morin, 
Anecdota Maredsolana, vol. iii (3 parts) (Maredsous, i 8 gs-t 9 ° 3 ); 
Chronicle n. K. Fotheringham, 1923; R. Helm, igts). See H. 
Goelaer, Etude lexicographique et grammaticale de la latiniti de Saint 
Jlrome (1884); lives by G. Grutzmacher and F. Cavallera. A. S. 

HIEROPHANTES, head of the Eleusinian cult, was 
the most revered priest in Attica. He was chosen for h'fe 
from the hieratic family of the Eumolpidae {see EUMOL- 
pus). He was distinguished by a head-band {arpo^iov) 
and a long purple-dyed robe ornamented with em- 
broideries. His principal duty was to preside over the 
Mysteries. Before the celebration he sent forth spondo- 
phoroi to proclaim truce for the period of the Mysteries. 
He opened the ceremonies with a proclamation that bar- 
barians, murderers, and those defiled must keep away, 
and he had the right to refuse admittance to others. 
To the initiates he revealed the secrets of the Mysteries; 
for this purpose it was necessary that a man of impressive 
voice should be selected for the office. He was assisted 
by the daduchos (SaSovxo^, torch-bearer) and hiero- 
phantess {tep 6 <f>avTis). He also took part in other State 
festivals and had several minor public duties. In the 
Imperial period his only legal name was Hierophantes; 
on entering office he performed the ceremony of casting 
his old name into the sea. 

J. Joeppfw, Attische Gencalogie (1889), 44-66; P. Foucart, Let 
Mystires d’Eleutis (1914), 168-91; P. Stengel, Griechiscke Kultus- 
altertumer (1920), 177-9; G, Meautis, Les Mystires d’Eleusis (1934), 
35 f. See F. Cumont, AJArch, xxxvii (1933), 243 f. on the use of 
this title in the cults of Dionysus. J. E. F. 

HIEROPOIOI, see DELOS, para. 3. 

HILARY {Hildrius) of Poitiers (d. a.d. 366), after 
receiving the complete pagan education, in which he 
failed to find satisfaction for his soul, was converted by 
Scripture study. He became a protagonist in the conflict 
with Arianism. Being banished to Asia, he used the 
opportunity to increase his knowledge of Greek literature. 
He wrote commentaries on Matthew and on the Psalms, 
and a ‘liber inysteriprum’, but the greatest of his works is 
his De Trinitate (in twelve books). He was also the 
author of three Latin hymns, the earliest we have. 

Ed. Migne, PL ix-r; partly in CSEL xxii (1891), Ixv (1916); tr. 
E. W. Watson, Post-Nicent Fathers-, A. S. Walpole, Early Latin 
Hymns (1922). A. S. 

HELDESHEIM TREASURE, a collection of Roman 
silver plate found in 1868 at Hildesheim in south Hanover 
and now in Berlin; assigned to the Augustan age and 
possibly booty from the camp of Quintilius Varus in the 
Teutobuerger Wald (a.d. 9). The principal piece is a 
mixing-bowl covered with floral relief resembling that 
of the Ara Pads ; there is also a series of drinking-bowls 
with embossed designs of Minerva, Hercules and the 
snakes, reliefs of Cybele and Men-Attis, and Bacchic 
emblems. 

E. Pernicc and F. Winter, Der Hildesheimer Silberfund (1901). 

F. N. P. 


HIMERA {'Iptepa), Stesichorus’ birthplace, the only 
independent Greek city on Sicily’s northern coast, was 
founded by Zancle (= Messana), 648 B.C., with mixed 
Chalcidian and Dorian settlers. Here Theron of Acragas 
and Gelon of Syracuse overwhelmed the Carthaginians, 
traditionally on the day of the battle of Salamis (480). 
After 461 Himera flourished until the vengeful Cartha- 
ginians literally obliterated it (408). Thermae (mod. 
Termini Imerese), Agathocles’ birthplace, 7 miles to the 
west, replaced Himera. Although founded by and sub- 
ject to Carthage, Thermae acquired Himera’s refugees 
and became completely Greek, sometimes even being 
called inadvertently Himera. It came under Roman 
dominion after the First Punic War ; Augustus made it a 
colonia. Himera lay on a similarly named river (nowadays 
Fiume Grande), which together with another R. Himera 
(nowadays Fiume Salso) long separated Greek from 
Carthaginian Sicily. 

Stmbo 6. 272; Hdt. 7. 1656.; Thuc. bks. 6 and 7; Xen. Hell. 
1. 1. 37; Diod. bks. ii, 13, 14; Cic. Verr. 2. 33. J. B^rard, Bibliogr. 
topogr. (1941), pp. S7, 112. E. T. S. 

HIMILCO (i), Carthaginian navigator who explored 
north-wards four months from Gades but not beyond 
Brittany (probably before 480 B.c.). His complaints about 
calms, shoals, tangled seaweeds, which held ships back, 
have been taken to indicate that he reached also, or was 
blown to, the Sargasso Sea. But he may never have gone 
out of sight of Spain and France. Whether he ever 
visited Britain is unknown. 

See Pliny 2. 169; Avienus, Ora Maritima, 1 14-34, 380-9, 406-15; 
Cary-Warmington, Explorers, 31-3; Warmington, Greek Geography 
(»934). 75-7- E- H- W. 

HIMILCO ( 2 ), a Carthaginian general. In 406 B.C. he 
conquered and destroyed Acragas, Gela, and Camarina, 
but pestilence among his troops forced him to conclude 
peace, albeit a very favourable one for Carthage. In 397 
he resumed operations in Sicily with a small force; in 
396 he brought up a big army, and succeeded in con- 
quering the whole western and northern coast. He 
founded Lilybaeum (q.v.). After a naval victory by his 
admiral he blockaded Syracuse. But again a dreadful 
plague broke out in the Carthaginian army. Himilco could 
not resist the attack of the Syracusans, and was entirely 
beaten. By agreement with Dionysius he managed to 
save his citizen-soldiers. After returning home he com- 
mitted suicide. 

Diod. bks. 13, 14. Lenschau, PIV, a.v. ‘Himilkon’; J. B. Bury, 
CAH vi, ch. 5. V. E. 

HIPPALUS (probably ist c. B.c.), a Greek merchant 
who discovered the full use of monsoon-winds to and 
from India. Becoming aware of the general shape of the 
Arabian Sea and the southward projection of India and 
the existence of regular winds between Aden Gulf and 
north-west India, one summer he sailed across from 
Ras Fartak to the Indus.' This resulted in cross-sea 
voyages even to south India and back by Greeks and 
vast increase in commerce with India. Hippalus’ name 
was given to the south-west monsoon, to an African cape, 
and to part of the Arabian sea. 

Peripl.M.Rubr. 57; PUny, 6. 100-6, 172; Ptolemy, Geog.E^ 12; 
It. Alex. 110; Warmington, Indian Commerce, 44 tf.; W. VV. Tam, 
The Greeks in Bactria and India (1938), 369; J. Thiel, Eudoxus Van 
Cyzicus (in Dutch, 1939); W. Otto and H. Bengtson, Abhandlungcn 
d. bayerischen Ak. d. Wissenschaften, philosophiscb-historische Klasse 

1938. 194 ff. E. H. W. 

HIPPARCHUS (i), younger son ofPisistratus of Athens 
by his first wife; constantly associated with his elder 
brother Hippias, under whom he acted as patron of 
literature and art. Anacreon and Simonides came to 
Athens at his invitation, and the artistic movements of 
Pisistratid Athens, which included the first great develop- 
ments of red-figured vase-painting and corresponding 


HIMATION, see DKrs3, para. 2 . 
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activities in sculpture and architecture, owed much to 
this frivolous and amorous but cultured prince. His 
personal \nccs led to his murder by Harmodius and 
Aristogiton in 514 d.C. 

For bibliography, see llirpiAS. P. N. U. 

HIPPARCHUS (2) (yZ. c. 260 D.C.), New Comedy poet 
and (probably) actor. In frs. i and 3 foreign drinking- 
cups {kovZv, Xappdivios) are mentioned, and in Ztitypeleftos, 
fr. 2, the painter praises professional skill. 

FCG iv. 431 f.; C/IF iii. 272 ff. 

HIPPARCHUS (3), greatest of Greek astronomers, 
bom at Nicaea in Bithynia about 190 n.c., made observa- 
tions between 161 and 126 (the best of them at 
Rhodes). We possess his commentary In Eudoxi et Arati 
phacnomcna (cd. Mnnitius 1891); but his matured 
astronomy takes its definitive form in Ptolemy’s Syn- 
taxis, Hipparchus adhered to the geocentric system, 
accounting for the movements of the sun, moon, and 
planets by the liypotheses of epicycles and eccentric 
circles and combinations of the two. He is the first per- 
son known to have made systematic use of trigonometry 
in his work. He compiled a Table of Chords in a Circle, 
equivalent to trigonometrical sines. He made great im- 
provements in the instruments used for observations, 
and compiled a catalogue of 850 stars or more (see F. 
Boll, Sphaera 1903, 83). He gave improved estimates of 
the sizes and dist.ances of the sun and moon, and calcu- 
lated the tropic year at i/3O0th part of a night and day 
less than 365! d.ays. His calculation of a ‘great year’ 
gives for the mean lunar month a figure diflfering by less 
than one second from the present accepted figure. His 
greatest discovery' was no doubt that of the Precession 
of the Equinoxes (Ptol. Aim. 7. i). He wrote a Geogresphy 
(TIpos 'EparoaOciTp'), which is lost, as also a book On 
things borne doten by their xvcigUt (Simpl. in Gael. 264 f.). 
Arabian writers attribute to him a work ‘on the art of 
algebra’, which subject he may easily have learnt from 
Babylon. 

PTviii. 1C66. T.H. 

HIPPASUS, an early Pythagorean, treated fire as the 
substance out of which the world is made and into which 
it is from time to time resolved. He is said to have 
discovered the harmonic mean (the arithmetical and the 
geometrical mean being already known). 

Testimonia in Diels, J'oTsol.T.^i. 107-10. /’frviii. 16S7. W, D. R. 

HIPPEIS, Cavalry. Only a few districts in Greece 
being suitable for horse-breeding, cavalry tvas rare in 
the Greek States, and played a very restricted part in 
warfare. Thessaly produced the best horses, and its 
ruling aristocracies relied mainly on their wvalry; 
Bocotia had the next largest force, but one quite sub- 
ordinate to its infantry. About 450 n.c. Athens organized 
n body of t,ooo horse, which plajxd an occ.asional part 
in warfare: n.s the men pro\-ided their own horses it was 
a rich man’s corps. Like the infantry, they were divided 
into ten regiments, one from each phyle, commanded by 
phyleirehni; at the licad of the whole corps were two 
hippesrehoi. 

In Athens it was also the name of the second of the 
four Census -cl.nsses into which th.c citizens were divided 
— men possessing property productive of between 500 
and 300 tfiedirsnoi of com or the cquisulcnt in other pro- 
duce or money. As the minirr.vnn — 3®^ mr.'.'jer':'.:— -wxs 
not a high one, many, and prob.ably most, of the citizens 
in this class sets cd ns l:''p!i!/si (q.v.). iiho rENTACO-io- 

MUUStNOt, ZlX'ClT.St. TUITiS. 

There s\as n I'ody of 3co l.ippAs at Sparta; hut by 
the sixth Century this corps liad become an of 
infantry, ^ 


HIPPIAS (i), tj'rant of Athens 527-5 to D.C., eldest son 
and successor of Pisistratus; associated witli Jiis brother 
Hipparchus, he continued his father’s policy both at 
home and abroad, sending out Miltiades II to the Cher- 
sonese. But after Hipparchus’ murder (514) his rule 
became harsher, while the Persian conquests in Thrace 
deprived him of one root of his tyranny, his revenues 
from the Pangacum mines, whence perhaps his alleged 
attempt to devalue the drachma. Attacked by the 
Spartans under the influence of the Alcmaconidae, 
Hippias first defeated them, but when King Clcomcncs 
occupied Athens he retired to Sigeum and Lampsacus, 
and thence to the court of Darius. He was with the 
Persian forces at Marathon. 

Hcrodotu!!, bks. i, 5, nnd 6; Thucydides, bks. i and 6; Aristotle, 
Ath. Pol. C. T. Scltman, Athens (1924). P. N, U. 

HIPPIAS (2) of Elis, sophist, a younger contemporaty 
of Protagoras (who lived c. 481-411), is vividly depicted 
in Plato’s Hippias Major and Hippias Minor. He acquired 
great fame and wealth by travelling all over Greece as a 
teacher and orator, claiming competence in mathematics, 
astronomy, grammar, poetry, music, and the history of 
the heroic age, as well as in various handicrafts, and was 
frequently employed on State business by his native city. 
That his claims had a solid basis is indicated by the fact 
that he can probably be identified widi the Hippias who 
discovered the quadratrix, the first curve other than tlic 
circle to be recognized by the Greek geometers. It was 
probably discovered in the attempt to solve the problem 
of trisecting the angle, but was subsequently used in the 
attempt to square the circle. Of his immense output, 
the following works arc known by name: an cicgj' on the 
drowning of a chorus of boys from Messenia ; n avvayuryq 
fprobably nrchacologic.al in its contents); a TpunKos 
Aoyoj; an ' OXvfimoviKun’ dvaypaiffq) 'EOvuiv ovonaaiat, 

Testimonia and frs. in Dicb, ForioAr.* ii. 326-34. PIFv-iii. 1706, 

\V. D. R. 

HIPPIATRICI arc veterinarians, more strictly those 
who treat animals of the farm (Varro, Rust. 2. 7. 16: 
‘De mcdicina vcl plurima sunt in cquis et signa mor- 
borum et genera curationum . . . itaque ab hoc in Graccin 
potissimum mcdici pccorum Imnarpot appcllati’). The 
Hippiatrici gave medical and surgical treatment in more 
difficult eases; ordinary diseases were handled by the 
farmers themselves. The so-called Corpus Hippiatricorum 
Graecorum, collected in the ninth century A.D., h.is 
preserved only c.xccrpts dealing with horse-medicine, 
hardly any of them earlier than the Christian era. The 
authors mentioned (Apsyrtus, Eumclus, Theomnestus, 
An.stoIius, Hierocics, etc.) arc only names. Of older 
books nothing is known. The treatise of the zXthenian 
Simon(5thc.n.c.) and Xcnophon’s/ 7 . (rra-neijv arc written 
by gcnticmcn-amatcurs. interested in horec-breeding or 
tlic selection of horses; Ps.-.Aristotle, Hisloria ArtinuiUum 
8. 2t f., treats of animal diseases from a more thcorctic.sl 
point of \-iew. 

Within the Corpus Hippiatricorum the seineiotics of 
disc.s'es plays an import-'int part; for 'animals cannot 
speak’. Cures consist in drugs and diet; the preven- 
tion of diseases is considered even more important thafi 
their treatment. M.agica! remedies are rejected, at least 
by physicians (for fnrnicn cf. Gcoponica xv}}. All thr'-e 
features arc reminiscent of human medicine; in fact, 
conclusions based on the observation of men f-eem salid 
for anim.sh and sice ver-a. Tl'.c great achievement of 
veterinary art is certainly drpe.ndcnt on the fund.smerttalfy 
stgnrirtn character of ancient life and the rrS'jhfnt; close 
contact with animals, but also on the fact t!ia! ar.smal 
anatomy It-vil Itcen practised crmtinuously since the fifth 
century n.c. 

Trsrr- C'-o-r-r— . T. O-t'e-C H-pp- 
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E. Oder (Teubner, 1901), the original written about A.D. 400; 
MSS., G. Bjork, Rev. £t. Grec. (tgss)* 

Modern Literature. General survey, Sir Fr. Smith, The Early 
History of Veterinary Literature i (1919), antiquated in its literary 
data; survey on literature, G. Sarton, Isis (1937). Date of 
collection not tenth century, as formerly assumed. Hoppe, op. cit. 
ii, xv; relative chronology of authors, ibid, vi; cf. Bjork, Uppsala 
Universitets Arsskrift 1932, 1944,- who also proves that Heraclides 
Tarentinus (2nd c. B.c.) did not write on veterinary medicine. 
PW viii. 1713. L. E. 

HIPPO, see HiPPON. 

HIPPO REGIUS (near modem B6ne in Algeria), a 
seaport of great antiquity. A quay of megalithic stones 
marks the site of the original harbour. An early centre 
of the Numidian kings, it passed to the suzerainty of 
Carthage and later Rome. It became a municipium under 
Augustus, and later acquired colonial rights. Its forti- 
fications checked Gaiseric’s Vandals; its bishop, St. 
Augustine, inspired the defence. W. N. W. 

HIPPOBOTUS {fl. late 3rd c. b.c.) wrote a philo- 
sophico-historical JJepl alpiaetav and 4>tXoa6j>(av ava- 
ypa^ri, used by Diog. Laert. (Frs. catalogued by v. Amim, 
PW, s.v.) 

HIPPOCOON CIttttokowv), in mythology, son of the 
Spartan or Amyclaean hero Oebalus, and elder brother of 
Tyndareos (q.v.). He and his many sons drove out 
Tyndareos and his other brother Icarius from Sparta 
(Apollod. 3. 124). Later Heracles, offended at some 
action of Hippocoon, attacked and killed him and his 
sons (Aleman fr. 15 Bergk). H. J. R. 

HIPPOCRATES (i), tyrant of Gela, succeeded his 
brother Oleander (c. 498 b.c.). He conquered several 
cities of east Sicily. In 493 when Samian refugees were 
invoked by Anaxilas (q.v.) of Rhegium to occupy 
Zancle, which was under his supremacy, he did not help 
the Zanclaeans, but came to an agreement with the 
Samians. He defeated the Syracusans, but was prevented 
from capturing their city by the intervention of Corinth 
and Corcyra. Soon after he died in a battle against the 
Sicels (probably 491). He was the true precursor of the 
great Sicilian tyrants. 

Hdt. 6. 23; 7. iS4f. V. E. 

HIPPOCRATES (a), the Asclepiad of Cos, a contem- 
porary of Socrates (469-399), though the most famous 
Greek physician, is yet the one least of all known to 
posterity. That be was of small stature, that he travelled 
much, that he died at Larissa is probable ; more about his 
life and his personality cannot be ascertained. 

According to Plato, Hippocrates claimed that one 
cannot understand the nature of the body without under- 
standing the nature of the whole. That means, Plato 
adds, that one must ask whether the body is simple or 
multiform and, whatever the answer, then determine 
what is its power of acting on or being acted upon by 
other things. Thus, Hippocrates considered the body 
an organism; medical practice he based on the knowledge 
resulting from the comprehension of the scattered 
particulars into one concept and the division of the whole 
in turn into its natural species, in Platonic language, on 
dialectic. Diseases he explained, as Aristotle’s pupil 
Meno relates, by assuming that if food is not digested 
air is excreted from the remnants, invades the body, and 
causes illness. 

Such a conception of medicine is not to be found in 
any of the so-called Hippocratic books, though tliese 
writings,^ dealing witli all subjects of medicine, with 
prognostics, dietetics, surgery, pharmacology, witli 
health and diseases, show the most widely different 
attitudes towards medicine. Being inconsistent in them- 
selves they were never attributed to Hippocrates in 
their entirety; moreover, there is not a single book the 


authenticity of which was not disputed already in anti- 
quity. Only fractions, and always different fractions, 
were ascribed to Hippocrates by later centuries according 
to their constantly varying conception of Hippocrates as 
a philosopher or a mere practitioner, a dogmatist, an 
empiric, a sceptic, a heliever in the four humours or in 
the pneuma-tbeory, a surgeon or a theoretical scientist. 

It seems likely that none of the books preserved under 
the name of Hippocrates is genuine. Their content does 
not agree with tbe pre-Alexandrian testimonies. More- 
over, the authenticity of hardly any of them seems to be 
attested by good tradition ; in this case one would expect 
unanimity of the critics at least in regard to one or a few 
books. It is probable rather that the writings came to 
Alexandria as the remnants of medical literature which 
had circulated in the fifth and fourth centuries, but that 
they were anonymous, as techm’cal literature of that era 
commonly was. Philological criticism then attributed 
them to Hippocrates on the basis of what was considered 
Hippocratic doctrine in the various periods. But since 
the proof of genuineness depended on logical argument 
alone, not on tradition or testimonies, no general agree- 
ment could be reached. 

All that can be said of the identity of Hippocrates, 
then, is that he is a physician whose works are lost, 
though he is not a mere name ; his method and doctrine 
are known ; he is the founder of scientific medicine in the 
Platonic sense ; moreover, his fame has been recognized 
since Plato’s time. If one asks what Hippocrates meant 
to the Greeks, the Middle Ages, the Renaissance,^ what 
he means even to-day, the answer is that by a complicated 
historical process he bas become the embodiment of the 
ideal physician. See the references under hippocbatic 

COLLECTION. 
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HIPPOCRATES (3) of Chios (c. 470-400 b.c.), mathe- 
matician, the first person to compose a book of Elements 
of Geometry, his work anticipated much of E_uc. bk. 3, 
as well as some later parts of Euclid. He contributed {a) 
to the problem of squaring the circle, by succeeding in 
squaring three out of the five ‘lunes’ which can be 
squared by means of the straight line and the circle; 
(6) to the problem of doubling the cube by reducing it 
to the finding of two mean proportionals. 

PW vUi. 1780. W- ^ 

HIPPOCRATIC COLLECn’ION, see Hippocrates (2), 

ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, para. 3, MEDICINE, §§ II, IV, 
V, VI, VII, attd SORGERY, paras. 2 and 3 * 

HIPPOCRATIC OATHj see medicine, para, 10. 
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HEPPODAMIAj see pirjthous. 

HIPPODAMUS (sth c. n.c.) of Miletus, a Greek archi- 
tect and town-planner, chiefly celebrated for his associa- 
tion witli the introduction into European Greece and 
Italy of ‘gridiron’ methods of planning towns. He 
designed Pericles’ Panhellenic colony at Thurii (443 
D.C.), and remodelled Piraeus at about the same period. 
See TOWNS, H. W. R. 

HIPPODROME, see emeus. 

HIPPOLYTUS ('/jTTroAwos, i.c. ‘loosed horse’, query 
wild driver or rider?), in mythologj', son of 'Theseus 
by the Amazon Hippolyte (cf. amazons). Hippolyte 
being dead, Theseus married Phaedra daughter of Minos 
(q.v,). Her character varies in Tragedy. Apparently in 
the (lost) 'ImroXvTOS KoXimroitcvos of Euripides and 
certainly in the Phaedra of Seneca she was a lustful and 
wholly unscrupulous woman ; in the surviving Hippolytus 
of the former she is much more interesting, having intense 
natural desires but a strong sense of modesty. Theseus 
being long absent (on his journey to the lower world, 
according to Euripides), Phaedra conceived a passion for 
Hippolytus, but he, being honourable (Euripides makes 
him anti-sexual), repulsed her. She thereupon hanged 
herself, leaving behind a letter which accused him. 
Theseus returned, read the letter, and would not believe 
Hippolytus’ protestations of innocence. He banished 
Hippolytus and used one of the three wishes which his 
father (Poseidon, in this version ; cf. aegitus) had given 
him in asking for his death. Poseidon sent a sea-monster 
which frightened Hippolytus’ horses as he was driving 
away, and he was thrown from his chariot and dragged 
to death ; Theseus learned the truth from Artcmis toolatc. 

In cult Hippolytus is associated with Aphrodite, who 
had a shrine c^’ 'IrmoXwcp on the Acropolis at Athens; 
while at Troczen, the place of his death, he had a ritual 
including laments for him and offerings of hair from 
girls about to marry(Eur. op. cit. 1423 ff., Paus, 2. 32. i); 
the local legend said that he did not die as above described 
but became the constellation Auriga, but this clearly is 
not early. Whether he was originally god or hero is 
disputed (Famcll, Hcro-Cxilts, 64 ff.). _ 

The story that Asclcpius restored him to life is as oW 
as the Naitpactiea (.Apollod. 3. rat); it led to his identi- 
fication withVirbius {see Diana) at Ncmi (see Verg. Jlen. 
7. 76s ff-, and Scradus on 761). H. J. R. 

HIPPOLYTUS, alternative title for Seneca’s tragedy 
Phaedra. 

HIPPON, also called HIPPONAX, natural philosopher 
of the Pericican age, probably came from Samos. He 
treated water or the moist as the principle of all things, 
reasoning chiefly from observation on the semen of 
animals. He considered tlic soul (seated in thc_ brain) 
to be derived from the semen and to be itself moist, and 
devoted special attention to the development of the human 
body from the cmbrj-onic state to maturity. Aristotle 
describes him ns a second-rate thinker, probably because 
of his materialistic bias. 

Tesjimorju and fra. in Difb, VttscKr.* i. 3SJ-9. J’JT vni. 

HIPPONACTEUM, lee .Mtrntr, creek, hi (to). 

HIPPONAX (Jl. 540-537 Plm. /LV 26. u). 
iambic poet, of Ephesus, whence he was b.anished and 
went to Cl-iromcnac. Hy making the iambic trimeter 
end with a spondee he invented theGvdC(«!'or,x<‘>-.iap,>e>, 
and in this metre lie svrotc satirical, colloqui-at verse, 
Kome of ids fragtnents arc concerned with his love for 
Arete (fra. It-ea), othera with his qu-trrcl svith die 
two rctilptors'lUipalus and Athenis. 'nw story was that 
thev made a statue which caricatured hi.m and were so 


distressed by his lampoons that they committed suicide 
(Suidass.v, /rrrrtoi al, cf. frs. i, 13, 15, 20). He also fell 
foul of the painter Mimnes (fr. 45). Polemon credited 
Hipponax with the invention of parody (Ath. 698 b), and 
frs. yy-S show the existence of a poem in mock-heroic 
verse on the adventures of the glutton Eur>TTicdontiadcs. 
Hippona.x has a vivid, terse style and drew for his 
vocabulary on life. 

Text: E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Grace, i. 3, pp. 74-98. C. M. B. 
HIPPONAX, see also iiippoN. 

HIPPOTHOON, in mythology, son of Poseidon and 
Alope daughter of Ccrcyon (Hyg. Fab. 187, who calls him 
Hippothous); eponym of the Attic tribe Hippothoontis 
(P,aus. i.^ 5. 2 ; Harpocration s.v. 'AXo'tjtj ; Hcsychius s.v. 

' ImroBoeavreiov). 

HIPPOTROPHIA, see LITURGY. 

HIRTIUS, Aulus {cos. 43 n.c.), since c. 54 n.c. an 
officer of Caesar, wlio sent him as envoy to Pompey in 
Dec. 50. In the Civil Wars he served in Spain and the 
East; in 46 he was praetor and next year governed Gaul. 
After Caesar’s murder he w.as consul designate, and 
Cicero induced him to take arms against Antony (43). 
With Octavian he raised the siege of Mutina, but w.ns 
killed in the victory, receiving with his colleague Pansa 
(q.v.) a public funeral. Hirtius added to Caesar’s De 
Bello Galileo an eighth book, the preface to which, sup- 
ported by linguistic arguments (cf. A. Klotz, Cdsarstudien, 
1910, pp. 180 ff.), proves him author as well of tlie 
Bellum Alexandrinum (q.v.); his correspondence with 
Cicero, published in nine books, and the draft for Caesar’s 
Anticato have not survived. His writings show little 
si(m of military experience, and suggest that Caesar ad- 
mired Hirtius, an agreeable epicure, for his literary gifts 
alone. 

O. Seel, 'Hirtiui*, Kilo, Bcihtft 1935. G. E. F. C. 

HISPANIA, see SPAIN. 

HISTIAEUS, tj’rant of Miletus, rendered service to 
D.arius during the Scythian campaign (c. 512 n.a). He 
was presented with Myreinus near the later city of 
Amphipolis, but Darius growing distrustful invited him 
to Susa, where he was kept in honourable confinement. 
Mcamvliilc his son-in-law- Aristagoras (q.v.) ruled 
Miletus. They both seem to have co-operated in pre- 
paring the Ionian Revolt; the details given by Herodotus, 
however, arc not trustworthy. After the destruction of 
Sardes (49S) he was sent on his own request to pacify 
Ionia, but tadting between both sides he w'.is unsuccess- 
ful. He settled at n>7;antium as a mere pirate, and fought 
on his own account on the islands and in Asia Minor. 
In 494 or 493 he was captured and cnicified. Me prob- 
ably was no more than a restless adventurer and had no 
large political idc.as. 

Iltft. bkt. 4-6. SwoboJs, /’fl", f.v. 'Hlx.hhi’. Gary, iv. 
ai3fr. V. E. 

HISTORIA AUGUSTA, a collectio.-i of the lives of 
thirty Roman emperors from Hadri.a-n to Numcrian (a.d. 
117-2S4), dealing also ss-jth the Caesars and Usurpers; 
a pap must have contained the live* of Piulip, Dccius, 
G.t 11 us, Aemilbn, and part of Valerian (244-5 3). Whether 
the lives of Nerva and Traj.in h.nvc beta lost cannot be 
ascertained, as we do not postcss the preface to t.he -.vork. 
Aelius Spartiamra, Julius Capitofinus. Vulcadu* Ga.'li- 
canus, .Aelius Lampridiiis, Trcbellius Pollio, and Flisdus 
Yopiscus appear as the authors, v.ho ostensibly v-Totc 
besss-een 284 and 337, as several fives see dedlcatni to 
Dic-cleti-an, se«rai to Constantine the Greit,^ 'llih 
date, thou.gh defended by 11. Peter and by SS. Sshxnr 
{Gtithiehti dft tC.-tlicher. l.v.reaixsr, iv. t*, toti, S{‘y)> 
cannot be creepted, since it has been pm'/ed byd-rctsive 
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arguments that the Historia Augtista must be of later 
date. Different results have been obtained by different 
scholars : thus Mommsen dated it to the time of Diocle- 
tian and Constantine, yet believed the collection had been 
revised twice, first c. 330, later in the time of Valentinian 
and Theodosius; H. Dessau, whose contribution to the 
problem was great, dated it c. 380-95 ; O. Seeck suggested 
409-10 ; A. von Domaszewski, later sixth century. The 
whole question has been put on a new level by N. 
Baynes, who in a careful investigation almost certainly 
has established that the Historia Augusta was written in 
362-3 as propaganda for Julian the Apostate. 

The Historia Augusta must be divided into two groups 
of different historical value, the first mostly relying on 
Latin, the second on Greek sources. Group I (till 
Caracalla), in which an annalistic and a biographical 
source can be traced, shows, except in the lives of the 
Co-regents and Usurpers, a good knowledge of the 
public administration (cf., e.g., the first chapters of Vit. 
Hadr. and ILS 308). Group II, which besides Greek 
sources used the so-called ‘Kaiserchronik’ of Enman, 
freely invented facts where reliable information was not 
obtainable. Thus a great many obviously forged docu- 
ments (as imperial letters, senatorial decrees) have been 
incorporated into group II, which is only to be used with 
the utmost caution; nothing which lacks independent 
proof must be taken as reliable. The Historia Augusta 
directly utilized the Caesares of Aurelius Victor (a.d. 
360) but did not consult Eutropius (369-70) ; only the 
latter’s source, the ‘Kaiserchronik’, was used. Whether 
one or more writers composed the Historia Augusta 
cannot be decided upon with certainty; the identity of 
Pollio and Vopiscus has been established by E. Hohl. 
The hypothesis was advanced by Baynes (op. cit. 146 f.) 
that an author (Capitolinus?), perhaps incited by the 
success of Aurelius Victor, conceived the plan of group I 
and completed the draft, while another author (V opiscus ?) 
planned a propaganda book in favour of Julian. After 
joining forces, they then completed the collection more 
or less hurriedly, perhaps aided by some friends. 

Editions. D. Magic, i-iii (Loeb, 1922-32) with full bibliography; 
E. Hohl, 2 vols. (Teubner, 1927), 

General Literature. E. Diehl in FW (1913I, s.v. ’Historia 
Augusta’; A. Rosenberg, , Ei'nfe'lung vnd Quellenhunde zur rom. 
Geschichte (1921): N. Baynes, TVie Historia Augusta, Its Date and 
Purpose (1926); E. Hohl, ‘Bericht fiber die Literatur zu den SHA 
fUr die Jahre 1906-15’ in Bursian, ya/ir«6. clxxi. 95-144; for 1916- 
23, cc. 167-216; for 1924-35, cclvi. 127-56. The view of N. Baynes 
(see above) has been accepted by E. Hohl {Klio 1934, 149 ff.) and 
defended by W. Ensslin (K/io 1939, 90 f.) against A. Alfoldi (Ram, 
Mitt, 1934, tog ff. ; cf. Diss, Pan,, Ser. ii, fasc. 7, 1937, p. 46 n. 104). 
W. Hartke, ‘Geschichte und Politik im spatantiken Rom; Unter- 
suchungen fiber die Scriptores Historiae Augustae’, Klio, Beiheft 
XLV, 1940 (attempts to date S.H.A. to a.d. 394). F. A. W. S. 

HISTORIOGRAPHY, GREEK. Themostprogressive 
Greek towns began to keep records from c. 700 u.c., 
which were later embodied in local histories, and to 
compile lists of kings, eponymous magistrates, etc. ; yet 
it was not from annalistic sources that Greek historio- 
graphy arose. Historical writing only came into being 
with the awakening of the Greek mind under the influence 
of science and rationalism. Following the example of the 
Ionian physicists and geographers, the so-called logo- 
graphoi (prose writers, as opposed to epic poets) assumed 
a critical attitude towards the traditions of poetry and 
mythology, and thus created historical science. The 
greatest of thclogographoi to our knowledge, the Milesian 
Hecataeus, was the firet to submit tradition to the test of 
reason. 

2. The followers of Hecataeus (Xanthus, Hellanicus, 
Scylax, etc.) either confined themselves to local history, 
or wrote general history (not Greek history exclusively) 
from a Persian standpoint. A noticeable exception was 
a contemporary of Hecataeus, Antiochus of Syracuse, 
who wrote a history of the Greek colonies in southern 
Italy and Sicily. Herodotus also may be styled a disciple 


of Hecataeus. He felt such admiration for the achieve- 
ments of the Persian kings that he planned to write both 
a history of the wars they had waged and a geographical 
survey of their empire. Only at a later stage, when he 
fell under the spell of the Athenian democracy, did he 
realize the greatness of the victory of Greece over Persia, 
and made this the chief subject of his narrative. Even so, 
his account showed so much sympathy with the van- 
quished that later Greek writers, probably influenced by 
Isocratean panliellenism, did not hesitate to brand 
Herodotus as a friend of the barbarians (cf., for instance, 
Plutarch’s treatise ‘On the Malignity of Herodotus’). 

3. The immediate success of Herodotus was great; 
but his history was too discursive to satisfy the literary 
taste of succeeding generations, and too remote from the 
problems of party politics and of Athenian imperialism 
which took the place of the Persian Wars as the centre of 
Greek political interest. These problems produced two 
new kinds of historical writing: (i) an objective and 
scientific account of the Peloponnesian War by Thucy- 
dides; (2) a violently biased propaganda on the part of 
Greek conservatives, who cast their programmes into the 
mould of an idealized or merely fictitious past, and 
published pamphlets against the Athenian democracy 
(Pseudo-Xenophon) and its leaders (Stesimbrotus), as 
well as schemes of fantastic constitutions (Critias, 
Theramenes, etc.). Meanwhile, a new branch of his- 
torical writing, the memoir, was created by Ion of Chios 
and others. 

4. In the fourth century Greek historiography was 
influenced by the prevailing dissatisfaction with public 
life, the growing detachment from politics, and a renewed 
interest in foreign Powers (Persia and, later, Macedonia) 
which showed signs of becoming the deciding factor in 
Greek politics. It was the Asiatic Greek Ctesias who was 
chiefly responsible for the revival of interest in Persian 
history and civilization. Thucydides himself had pre- 
pared the way for these tendencies, for in the final draft 
of his History he had emphasized the bearing of moral 
ideas on history, and had shown that the subject of 
historical writing could not be confined to politics alone. 
His continuators, however, neglected his method of 
research and his accuracy and obeyed new masters, 
Socrates, Plato, and Isocrates. The latter, besides im- 
posing new rules of style, taught the principles of 
panhellenism, while both Socrates and Plato laid down 
principles of morality as standards of political judge- 
ment. Xenophon, Theopompus (both of whom started 
at the point in the Peloponnesian War where Thucydides 
had left off), and Ephorus combined the two methods and 
created a new form of historical writing. Xenophon 
inaugurated a literary fashion in associating historical 
memoirs and romance (in the Anabasis and the Cyro- 
paedia ) ; his political partisanship and eulogistic rhetoric 
appealed to every class of reader and secured for his 
Hcllenica a wholly unmerited influence. Ephonis 
envisaged the history of the Greek peninsula as a unity, 
and was the first to write a complete account from the 
mythical age down to Philip of Macedon. The success 
of his work, which v/as to become the ‘vulgate’ of Greek 
history, is best attested by the fact that it was never 
repeated. In his principal work, the Philippica, Theo- 
pompus accomplished something unique in ancient 
historical writing. Psychological insight into his pro- 
tagonist, Philip, whom he saluted as the creator of a new 
age, moral and political discussions, geograpliical digres- 
sions in which he boasted that he had surpassed Hero- 
dotus, made of the Philippica the crowning achievement of 
classical and the forerunner of Hellenistic historiography. 

5. A more scientific if less ambitious school of historio- 
graphy was founded in the fourth century by Cleidemus 
and Androtion, who wrote local histories of Attica 
(^ArOibeg) based on documentary cridence, and by 
Aristotle and Philochorus, who also collected and 
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published records of public and religious institutions, 
games, and literary competitions. These research his- 
torians laid the foundations of Hellenistic scholarship 
and antiquarianism. But the principal historians of the 
Hellenistic age, disregarding documentary evidence and 
technique of historical writing, aimed, as a general rule, 
not at being accurate and learned, but readable. The 
political and military accounts of the expedition of 
Alexander the Great written by official authors such ns 
i^stobulus, Ncarchus, and Ptolemy (on whom Arrian 
is chiefly dependent) were soon superseded by the highly 
rhetorical and romantic stories of Callisthenes, Onesi- 
critus, and Cleitarchus, who founded tlie ‘vulgatc* tradi- 
tion represented by Diodorus and Plutarch, as well as 
by Justin and Curtius. 

6. In the third and second centuries the field of 
historiography was similarly divided between men of 
political and military c.xpcricncc, such as Hieronymus, 
Aratus, and Polybius, and writers who sought to enter- 
tain or to excite their readers by a pathetic or re.alistic 
style of narrative (Duns, Phylarchus). The latter school 
was more generally read; because of the prominence 
which it gave to outstanding personages, it w.as largely 
utilized by biographers and ultimately bcc.ame the chief 
source of Plutarch. 

7. Since no Hellenistic historian, with the exception 
of Polybius, sur\’ived the change in Greek taste and 
mentality towards the end of the first centurj' b.c., 
Plutarch is indisputably the author who provides the 
best survey of the methods, peculiarities, and defects of 
Hellenistic historiography. Plutarch established the 
principle that history is the product, not of dry abstrac- 
tions, such as economics, parties, climate, environment, 
etc., but of the will and the passions of individuals. 
Another feature of Plutarch’s biographies, the equal 
measure of importance which he attached to Greek and 
to Roman personages, illustrates the readiness widi which 
Hellenistic historians perceived the significance of tlie 
Roman conquests and influenced Roman culture and 
historical witing. Greek authors were the first to realize 
the problem and importance for world-history of the 
Roman Empire, and through them the Romans bec.ame 
conscious of the mission they were called on to fulfil. 
A far-sighted interest in the beginnings of Roman history 
was shown by Timacus, a Sicilian Greek of the early 
third centurj’, who coupled the history of his native 
island with that of Greece and Italy. Polybius, mking 
up the story where Timacus left off, at the beginning of 
Rome’s Punic Wars, made it the object of his work to 
bring home to his compatriots the military, political, and 
moral advantages which gave the Romans their victory 
and guaranteed its permanence. 'TIic providence of God 
had imposed on Rome the task of building an empire, 
and this empire was actually working out to tlie material 
and moral benefit of its subjects. This idea Polv’bius’ 
continu.ator, Posidonius, also sought to convey; in his 
view, apparently, the commonwcaltli of God was reflected 
in the world-wide Roman republic, and the unitv of 
history was rc.ilized in the unity of the Roman Empire. 
'I'hc immense influence exerted by Posidonius is attested 
by the revival of historical feeling which he promoted. 
Not only did he become the model and the chief source 
of univers.al histori.ans and cpitomirers, such as Diodorus 
and Nicolas of Damascus, and of geographers such as 
Strabo, but he also suggested inquiries into less familiar 
fields. It was under his spell that interest in primitive 
or tuin-Europe.sn races uas felt and satisfied. In the 
Augustan age the liic.mry critic, Dionj-sius of Hali- 
carnassus, liimed to explore the origins and e.srly history 
of Rome. In a similar spirit flnvius Josephus, procenl- 
ing along the path p.aved by Philo, vstoic under the 
I'lnvians a history o.'" the Jews, in onfer to show the 
simihsrity of th.cir dviliratiun with that of the Greeks 
and Romans. 


8. It is with Plutarch and Arrian, in the first half of 
the second centurj- A.D., that Greek historiography 
properly comes to an end. No later autlior showed any 
creative power, or interest in philology, or (despite 
Lucian’s treatise ‘How to write history’) insight into 
historical technique. But the work of cpitomizers, such as 
Appian of Alexandria, who related the wars of the Repub- 
lic down to the Augustan Princfp.itc, and Dio Cassius, 
who narrated at length the history of the Republic and 
Empire down to the dj-nasty of the Seven, was of im- 
portance, for it was through them, and others like them, 
that knowledge of Greek and Roman antiquity reached 
Byzantine scholars (c.g. Procopius), and the methods of 
Greek historiography (either directly or through the 
mediation of Latin authors, such ns St. Augustine and 
Orosius) were bequeathed to Western thinkers, as ele- 
ments of a new conception of histoiy which Cliristianity 
was called on to promote. See also the articles on indi- 
vidual historical writers and the bibliographies attached. 


Trxrs. The fragments of the lost Greek historians arc coticcled 
{with a I-aitin translation) in C. Mailer, Fragmrnio hittoricarum 
EToecorum (FJIGt), 5 s-ols. (iS+t IT.), and I'. Jacoby, Die FrriEmente 
d.Eriech. Uiitoriher {FGrll) (with German introductions and com- 
mentary, ti)i3 ff-). The papyrus fragments (with the exception of 
the Hclicnico Orj-ritynchia — xee OXVRIIV.NC11US llisToniAN) liavc 
been collected by I'. Bilabel (iqij). 

Gns-nui, Liteiwtuhb. C. tVachsmiith, EmMtuni; in dot Sludiiim 
d. alien Gesch. (1S95); U. v. Wilamowita-MoclIcndoriT, On Greeh 
Ilistoriral U'nT/nc (iqoS; the enlarged German text republished in 
Itedenu. Kor/r«geii‘, 1926); J. I). Bury, The Ancient Greek Ditloriant 

(1000): n. Croce. T- . ' fy 

181 If.; E. Schwartz, ' ' ■ "■ ■ '.■ ■■ ■ . _ 

J. Bruns, Die Penun • . ■■ 

(tooS): P. Schcller. B . ■ ■ 

B. Eavagnini, Snimi 1 ’ ' ■ 

Hittory and Fomance in Gtotro-Oriental Idtrrature (1038); E. 
Pearson, The Early Ionian Iliitorians (1939); G. Dc Sanctis, Storia 
dei Gred (1939). P. T, 


9. Moditn Studies. The study of Greek history ns 
an independent branch of Greek scholarship was a 
product of the new aesthetic interest in the Greek world 
evoked by Winckclmtinn, and of the political interest 
aroused by the French Revolution. The aesthetic school 
of Greek historiography was founded by K. O. Mfillcr 
{GcscJiichtc der gricchhehen Stamme ttnd Stddle, 1820), 
and had its most finished exponent in E. Curtius 
{GtsddcUtc Grieclienlandt, 1857). The political lessons 
of Greek history were first set forth systematically by 
two severe criiics of democracy, J. Gillies {History of 
Ancient Greece, 1786) and W. Mitford {History of Greece, 
1784-1818). Neither of these works attained a high 
standard of scholarship. Before a truly scientific history 
of Greece could be written much Eystcmntic sifting of 
evidence was still required. The most important products 
of this spade work were H. F. Clinton’s Fasti HrUeniri 
(1S24), which laid the foundations of modem Greek 
chronogmphj’, A. Bocckh’s StaatshaushaUungder Athener 
(1817), whicli paved the w.ay for the study of Greek 
cconomias, and his Corpus Inseriptionwn Graccanim 
(1S28 fl.). The Histories of Greece by C. Thirlw.-tll (1835- 
44) ,snd G. Grote(i846-56) were thefirsttonttain modem 
stand.srds of scientific c.x.actilude; Grote’s work, though 
not free from dcmoctxitic bias, definitely fixed the rtusin 
outlines of modem Greek historiogntjohj’. Hcljenisn'c 
litstory (until recently the CindcreJl.s of modem Jiistorio- 
graphers) first came by its own in the epic narrative? of 
J. G. Droysen {GesMchte Alexanders des Gronen, 1833; 
Geschiehte det Hellenitinm, 1836-43). The general pbee 
of Greece in world history was firjt srt forth clcariy by 
Ed. yicyceiGesekkhte det Altertumt, sSS^ iL). 

tVrmert rcetr.l verli, see lbzbit4;.vgr“.ipl;y*.v.csre:a5(t!t‘re’t‘^ 


HISTORIOGRAPHY, RO.MAN. Toe founubtiom 
of Roman hRtoriral writing lie not solely in the pontife-d 
traditiori but in Hcnc.ni'tic bistort t^graph.'r.d the-arc. 'Hit 
first nwrtr.n hiitoriar.!, Fa’uiu? Pictor, Cinciut A'stner.Uit. 
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Postumius Albinus, and C. Acilius, wrote in Greek to 
justify their free institutions and confederate policy to 
the Greek world upon which they were imposing their 
protection. Their work thus comes under the class not 
of annalistic chronicles but of the Hellenistic episodic 
histories. Political writers, not professional historians, 
narratores, not exomatores rerum, they fell short of 
Cicero’s Isocratean standards (De Or. 2. 51-2; Lc?. i. 5), 
but their quality is reflected in the emcrroAia of Scipio 
Africanus (Polyb. 10. 9) and Scipio Nasica (Plutarch, 
Aem. 15 ff.). Their tradition inspired Polybius to 
analyse and set in its perspective the imperial rise of 
Rome, and their work was continued in Latin, in its 
same form, by Cato in his Origines (see annals). 

2. It was Cato, after Ennius, who inspired national 
historiography in Rome. The ‘early’ annalists, Cassius 
Hemina and Calpumius Piso, began the systematic 
reconstruction of Roman history ; and the study of ponti- 
fical law, cult and constitutional antiquities, public and 
private law, reflects the growth of historical conscious- 
ness, influenced by Stoic thought, which led to the pub- 
h'cation of the annales maxtmi(c. 123 B.C.). This definitive 
work of documentary reconstruction and formal arrange- 
ment founded the annalistic historiographical yevos; 
the influence of Hellenistic theory furthered its develop- 
ment. Cn. Gellius probably first applied the rhetorical 
Isocratean methods to elaboration of the records; cer- 
tainly the Sullan annalists, Valerius Antias and Claudius 
Quadrigarius, by free legalistic reconstruction and con- 
ventional rhetorical elaboration, fully established the 
literary form, which was accepted by Livy and adapted 
by the Imperial annalists and Tacitus. 

3. In contemporary historiography Polybius’ work 
was continued by Posidonius, and liis methods followed 
by Sempronius Asellio. Aemilius Scaurus and Rutilius 
Rufos wrote autobiography, Catulus and Sulla left 
vTTOfivfjuara. Coelius Antipater introduced the historical 
monograph and Asianic style; Hellenistic biography 
grew on the tradition of the laudatio funebris (q.v.). It 
may be said that all the Hellenistic historiographical 
yoTj were established in Rome, with increasing literary 
independence, by the time of Sulla. 

4. Sisenna practised the dramatic Peripatetic art of 
Cleitarchus in his work on Sulla. Annalistic history 
continued with Macer, the democrat, and Tubero, the 
Caesarian. Contemporary history is represented by 
names from Cn. Aufidius to Tanusius Geminus. Anti- 
quarian studies flourished with Nigidius Figulus and 
Varro, and Cornelius Nepos shows the advance of 
biography. Caesar’s commentarii represent the Hellen- 
istic militaty iTTOfiyjfiaTa in Latin. The Caesarian and 
anti-Caesarian writings, the Catones and Anticatones, 
mark the maturity of political propaganda. 

5. It is in this setting that Sallust wrote and Cicero 
defined the tasks of Roman historiography. Sallust 
represents an Atticist standpoint, associating Catonian 
archaism with Thucydidean severitas, and joining to 
rhetorical device the syntactical aggressivenessofhisstylc. 
Cicero held the Hellenistic view that history, an ‘opus 
oratorium maxime’, should be based on the rhetorical 
Isocratean canons represented by Theopompus. These 
theoretical principles reflect their different historical 
purpose, Cicero justifying the tradition with dignity, 
Sallust attacking present corruption against the back- 
ground of the past. The issue in thought and in mode 
was defined, and Livy’s Augustan idealism could follow 
Cicero, Tacitus draw inspiration from Sallust. 

6. Augusts historiography marks the balance of 
Roman tradition and Hellenistic influence. Memoirs 
dealing with the end of the Republic are common, from 
Augustus liimself to Tiro. Asinius Pollio represents 
Atticist theory. Livy, on the one side, glorified the 
Republican tradition ; Pompeius Trogus, on the other, set 
Rome in her Hellenistic perspective. To the Isocratean 


rules Livy adds elaborate rhetorical and Peripatetic 
effects, practising the fine psychological interpretation 
which had come to maturity in Rome from Hellenistic 
studies. Poetical colour makes his opening books the 
prose epic of Rome; the later books enshrine the annalistic 
tradition and adapt the form to contemporary history. 
T rogus used Peripatetic methods, avoiding direct rhetoric. 

7. The Augustan achievements were final in their own 
field. Fenestella might add antiquarian interest, L. 
Arruntius Sallustian style to the annalistic tradition, but 
Livy was followed, after Velleius Paterculus, only by the 
Epitome and its dependent writers. Trogus, unchal- 
lenged, was joined by Curtius Rufus, but Thallus, 
L. Cornelius, Bocchus, and Vibius Maximus led merely to 
Justin’s Epitome. After theRepublican workof Cremutius 
Cordus, however, the Imperial annalists appear: Aufidius 
Bassus, the Elder Pliny continuing his work, the Elder 
Seneca, and Bruttedius Niger; then Cluvius Rufus, 
Vipstanus Messalla, and Fabius Rusticus. Imperial rule 
increased biography, not only of the emperors but of their 
administrators, and memoirs were common. Exempla 
were pubh'shed by Valerius Maximus and Hyginus. 
Ethnography and geography entered into history. 
Rhetorical theory developed in declamation ; style passed 
through an Asianic stage to Atticism; and historical 
drama, perhaps, strengthened the appeal of dramatic 
historiography. 

8. Thus the Roman historiographical yimri took on 
fresh life in this century, and Tacitus adapted them in 
unity of conception and stylistic mastery. Historical in 
his treatment of rhetorical theory, biography, and ethno- 
graphy, he pressed these in their turn into the service pf 
history. Roman in his central theme, traditional in 
accepting the annalistic conventions, he strove for 
dramatic concentration, pathetic and horrific description, 
and psychological depth, in the full maturity of Peri- 
patetic art; to rhetorical effect he added the severitas and 
syntactical aggressiveness of Sallust. Drawing on histor- 
ical tradition and historiographical technique, he created 
a work of original genius. 

9. Imperial biography attained its highest point with 
Suetonius, but after Marius Maximus degenerated to the 
Historia Augusta. Only Greek historiography now had 
life; Roman historiography entered the age of epitome 
and chronicle, and style became archaistic. The hand- 
books of Ampelius and Julius Obsequens, chronogra- 
phical work, the breviaria of Florus, Granius Licinianus, 
Aurelius Victor, Eutropius, and Festus, lead to Hiero- 
nymus and Orosius. Ammianus Marcellinus alone shows 
historical quality in his continuation and imitation of 
Tacitus, but his technique and style, for all their power, 
betray his historiographical isolation. Yet the Gothic 
history of Cassiodorus, himself a chrom’cler, shows that 
historiography might revive under fresh historical in- 
spiration. 
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10. Modern Studies. The systematic study of Roman 
history first arose out of the interest of the Roman Church 
for the Roman Empire. Its first notable product was the 
Histoire des empereurs roniains by a Jesuit scholar, Lcnain 
de’Tillemont (1700-38). Tins treatise was based on a full 
and critical use of the ancient literature, but contented 
itself with a bald narrative of events. Tillemont’s book 
served as a foundation for E. Gibbon’s History of the 
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Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (1776-88), a work 
which remains unsurpassed in its firm grasp and dear 
exposition of Latc-Roman_ politics and culture. The 
French Revolution diverted interest to Rome’s republican 
beginnings. The early history of Rome (to c. 250 or 
zoo B.c.) was studied in a sympathetic but critical spirit 
by B. G. Niebuhr (Ramische Geschichtc, 1811-12), who 
made the first serious attempt to sift fact from legend 
in the andent sources, and by T. Arnold {History of Rome, 
1838-40),^ The Republican period as a whole received 
an authoritative exposition in the Romische Geschichtc of 
T. Mommsen (1S54-6), which rivaiJed Gibbon's Decline 
and Fall in its penetrating and comprehensive anaij'sis of 
Roman life and politics, and in its brilliance of narrative. 
Mommsen subsequently produced innumerable re- 
searches on points of detail, and several systematic 
treatises on special aspects of Roman History, notably 
the Romisches Staatsrccht (1871-87) and the Romischcs 
Strafrccht (1S99), which remain fundamental for the 
study of Roman public law. In addition, he initiated and 
directed the international enterprise of the Corpus In. 
scriptionum Latinartm (1863 ff.), and in The Provinces of 
the Roman Empire from Caesar to Diocletian (Engl. 
Transl. 1886) he laid the foundation of regional study of 
the Empire’s component parts. All later writers on 
Roman History are disciples of Mommsen. The only 
large field in which he left much pioneer work to be done 
was that of economics. This field has recently undergone 
systematic exploration by T. Frank {Economic History 
of Rome*, 1927) and M. Rostovtxcff {Social and Economic 
History of the Roman Empire, 1926). 

For more recent works, sec the bibliography s.v. noME (lusronv). 

M. C. 

HISTRIA, see isrntA (2), 

HOMER. The Greeks, with insignificant exceptions, 
believed that both the Iliad and the Odyssey were com- 
posed by Homer, but they had no certain or accepted 
facts about his life. His date was very variously given, as 
contempornrj’ with thcTrojan War (Txetz. Chil. la. 183), 
soon after it ([Plut.] Vit. Horn. A s), at the time of the 
Return of the Hcraclidae (? Crates Thcb. ap. Tatianum 
Ad Gr. 31), at the time of the Ionian wandering (Philostr. 
p. T94. 9), in the middle of the ninth centuty (Hdt. 2. 53), 
and 500 years after the Trojan War (Theopomp. Hist. ap. 
Clem. Al. Strom, x. 1 17). Tliis great divergence indicates 
that external evidence was lacking and that the Greeks 
knew little more than we do. If wc try to date thepoemsby 
internal evidence, some facts emerge. Arcliacolo^ gives 
ambiguous results, but forbids an early date, since the 
sitting statue of II. 6. 302-3 c.annQt be earlier than the 
eighth ccntur>% the shield of Agamemnon in II. i x. 19 ff. 
may be even later, and the use of the phalanx in warfare 
{II. 13, 131 ff.) may be later still. Even if wc regard these 
passages ns later corrections or additions, the Iliad, 
though it contains echoes of much earlier times in the 
Shield of Achilles, certainly does not describe the ailture 
of tlie Myccnac.an age as a contemporary document 
should. Literary evidence gives at least a terminns ad 
quern in the seventh ccntury’i when Terpander is said to 
have recited Homer at Sparta and echoes of him arc to 
be seen in Tyrtacus (frs. 6-^. aj-S from II. 22. 71-6, fr. 
8. 29-34 front 11 . 16. aiS-t"). Semonidcs (fr. 29 from 11 . 
6. 146), and Alcm.sn (fr. i. 4S from It. 9. 124, fr. 73 from 
II- 3- 39)* earlier than this, 

rinec .Archilochus (e. 700 B.c.) seems also to give varia- 
lions on Homeric phr.ises at fr. 65 {Od. 22. 412), fr. 41 
(OJ. 14. 22S). fr. -;S{R. 18. 329). *”‘3 though th.e d.atc of 
Hesiod is not known, he .'ec.ms to he hater than Homer, 
fince Op. x^9-6o ir..ay owe rnmedung to 11 . t2. 23 and 
Th. 340 IT. io 11 . 12. 20 ff. We may tlx.n perlaaps place 
I Irrsaer Ijefore 702 B.c.. though sve naust adtr.it th.a; tlserc 
is alv.ss-s a p.wrihi!itv of !'.:■! text having been altered .and 
tl'.e ind'ieatior.s cf date being nslditior.i. ButTl'.copornpus 


may not have been far from the truth in m.iking Homer 
a contemporary of Archilochus. 

2. His place was a matter of dispute in antiquity. Of 
the dilTcrent possibilities Chios and Smyrna are best 
supported. Chios was regarded as his home by Semonidcs 
of Amorgos (fr. 29), and it was tliere that the Homcridac 
lived and maintained lus memory (schol. Find. Nan. 2. 
i), while Smyrna was supported by Pindar (fr. 279), 
The predominance of Ionic elements in Homeric 
language points to Ionia as Homer’s home, and this is 
supported by hints in the poems, notably by similes 
which mention the Cayster {II. 2. 459 ff.), the Icarian 
Sea (ibid. 144 fif.), and a Maeonian or Carian woman {II, 
4. 14 1-2), and by a certain geographical acquaintance 
with the Troad, the weeping Niobe on Sipylus {II. 24. 
614 ff.), and the towns of the Aeolic peninsula. Since in 
certain places {II. 9. 4-5, ii. 305-8) he implies a shore 
facing west, he may have the Asiatic coast in his mind. 
On the other hand, in the Odyssey there is certainly some, 
not always cx.sct, information about the islands round 
Ifliaca and the Pcloponacsc, which may be due to 
personal acquaintance or simply to hearsay. Me seems 
on the whole to have lived in Ionia, since his apparent 
ignorance of the Dori.ins in the Pcloponncse indicates 
that he knew little of it. 

3. Other traditions of his life, embodied in the ancient 
Lives, arc almost without value. The episodes in them 
arc usually to be traced back to episodes in the Iliad and 
Odyssey. The tradition tliat he was blind is better 
founded, since bards were often blind and the Homeric 
Hynm to Apollo 172 speaks of a blind poet in Cliios and 
may refer to him. His condition may well have resembled 
that of the bards in the Odyssey who earned a livelihood 
by singing lays at tlic courts of princes. In the Iliad and 
Odyssey the poet says next to nothing about himself. 
This may imply that he was of a social position inferior 
to tliat of his patrons, and belonged to the class of 
Srjpiofpyot {Od. 17. 383). His tastes may to some extent 
be seen in his similes, which are d rawn from contemporary 
life and show an interest in humble people quite unlike 
the heroes and heroines of his poems, in handicrafts and 
agricultural pursuits, in animals and birds. 

4. Our ignorance of Homer’s date, place, and life 
has led to scepticism about his existence. It lias been 
tliought that the pocxns arc collections of lays put 
together from different sources, or original poems much 
expanded and altered, or single examples of poems of 
which many different vari.snt.s existed. Tlio c.arly argu- 
ments for such views, b.iscd on the hclicf that no man 
could have composed poems of such a length before 
writing was known, have now been dispelled by our 
knowledge of what memorj' c.an do when writing is not 
familiar. Other argument, such as the presence of 
repetitions and inconsi-stcncics, are less powerful when 
wc realize that such poems v.-crc meant not to be read but 
to be heard, and that in such conditions the poet cannot 
be so exact about details as he can when he is helped by 
a wTi'ttcn text. Still other arguments based on the varying 
treatment of the god.s, of moral quc.stionJ, of history and 
mythology, do not necessarily pros'e variety of authorship, 
since it is at le.ast po!sil>!e that Homer belonged to an 
old tradition which provided him svith a very mked 
collection of matcriafs, on which he drew freely and not 
always critically. 

5. * On the other h.ind, the Iliad and tl;e Odysicy 

kI'.owb in Itself tlie marLs of .1 eontro'fing and unifying 
poet. In lite Iliad ilte ss hole poem hangs on th.e wrath of 
Achilles, and though many other epttodes areintmiured, 
tltis gives 3 unity to she svhnV. 'ptm Lit h'vj!; picLt up 
the themes of the first .and show- tlve end of th.'' wrath 
with sshich the p-aent began, 'fltc 0.!%s-.ey tvlitt 

Ithaca teas Infocc Odp'-etu returned and then hh return 
sviih his triumphant conduct of it. In each poem she 
thansetm tire admirably cons:*. tent, convincing, a.n-d even 
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elaborated — a trait unlikely if many hands have been at 
work. In each poem the language, rich, complex, and 
traditional though it is, seems to show no real differences 
between one section and another. The use of abstract 
nouns, of the digamma, of Aeolic forms, of patronymics, 
all seem to be spread equally through the whole work. Any 
serious omission of a long passage from either poem in 
the belief that it is a later addition seriously impairs the 
structure and makes the plot less easy to understand. In 
both poems devices such as similes are used on a con- 
sistent plan, revealing the individual tastes of the poet 
and providing a variety where it is most needed in the 
narrative. Each poem shows that it is a whole and 
suggests that even if many hands have gone to its malting, 
most of the poets preceded the actual author, who made 
use of their work but harmonized it according to his own 
ideal of composition. 

6. These considerations do not prove that the Iliad 
and Odyssey were necessarily composed by the same poet. 
This has been doubted even by some who believe that 
each is itself the work of a single man. The Alexandrian 
grammarians who held this view were known as the 
‘Chorizontes’. There are certainly differences between 
the t\vo poems, though not all are equally important. 
Much may be explained by differences of theme and of 
setting. The Iliad deals with war, the Odyssey with 
peace; therefore the social structure of life at Troy is 
different from that at Ithaca. The Iliad with its long 
accounts of battles is more monotonous than the Odyssey, 
therefore it uses many more similes to diversify its 
narrative. Many words appear in one poem and not in 
the other, but that is to be expected from two stories so 
different. The Odyssey has an element of fairy-tale almost 
lacking in the Iliad, but that is natural in telling of a 
man’s wanderings at the ends of the world. It places its 
emphasis on wits, while the Iliad places its on courage, but 
that does not mean that the poems were written in 
different ages ; for a heroic age may well admire cunning 
as much as bravery, and in any case the cunning of 
Odysseus is already manifest and admired in the Iliad. 

7. The Odyssey certainly looks as if it were composed 
to be a sequel to the Iliad. The events which fall between 
the two stories, the Wooden Horse, the sack of Troy, the 
returns of the Achaeans, the murder of Agamemnon, 
are all introduced, so that we have in effect a continuous 
narrative. Important characters of the Iliad who have 
no essential part in the story of Odysseus — ^Helen, 
Menelaus, Nestor, even Achilles and Aias — appear at one 
point or another, before or after death, in the Odyssey. 
The Odyssey closes with a second vcKvia in which the 
great ghosts of Troy make their last bow on the stage as 
if to make a finale to both poems. Moreover, these 
characters preserve their individuality from one poem 
to the other; Odysseus, though depicted on a far greater 
scale, is recognizably the same man that he v/as in the 
Iliad, Nestor is no less garrulous and reminiscent, Helen 
still shows wisdom learned in suffering. Both poems, 
too, are similar in structure, though the Odyssey shows 
an advance in its treatment of events which take place 
contemporaneously. In both we find similarities of 
technique, such as the way in which an action is first 
suggested and then postponed, the abrupt transition 
from one episode to another, the rapidity with which the 
final crisis comes when it comes, the slackening of tension 
after the crisis, and the quiet end. In both we find 
repeated lines and even passages which suggest that the 
poet, well instructed in his formulae, felt no qualms 
about using them -when they suited his need. Compared 
even with Hesiod or the Homeric Hynms the Iliad and 
Odyssey seem to belong to a world of their own and sug- 
gest that they are tlie work of a single poet. 

8 . On the other hand, there are, undeniably, serious 
differences between the two poems. The Odyssey, at 
least in its second half, seems to lack the rapidity and 


force of the Iliad. The poet does not lead to his crisis 
with the same directness, and in the handling of it there 
is not the same immediacy of effect. The difference may 
of course be due to advance of years ; Homer may have 
begun to fail in his later poem (as [Longinus] suggests, 
Subl. 9). Again, in the Odyssey the gods are not what 
they were in the Iliad. Certain episodes show the old 
gay touch, but their position is, on tlie whole, different, 
and in the relations between Odysseus and Athene we 
may perhaps see a new view of the ways of the gods with 
men. Finally, the Odyssey seems to take a different view 
of life from the Iliad. The Suitors are lower characters 
than anyone except Thersites, and their end, deserved 
though it may be, is conceived in a harsher and less 
tragic temper than that in which Achilles revenges the 
death of Patroclus on Hector. These differences can be 
explained either as the result of passing years on a single 
poet or as the work of a second poet who admired and 
imitated the poet of the Iliad but did not see eye to eye 
with him on all points. The first alternative seems more 
likely because the differences are outweighed by the 
similarities and are at least explicable if we assume the 
Odyssey to be the later of the two poems. 

9. Even if we admit that a single poet composed both 
poems, we must also admit that he owed a very great 
deal to tradition. The extent of his debt may be seen 
in the many stories which he mentions but does not 
elaborate, showing that they were already known, in his 
use of standard epithets for his characters, who have 
often grown beyond them, in his inconsistent treatment 
of the gods, now as real moral forces, now as figures of 
comic relief, in Qie episodic character of his narrative, a 
survival from the method of short narrative lays, in jtiis 
language, which was never a spoken tongue, but, being 
dra\vn from different dialects and full of archaisms, 
artificial lengthening, synonyms, and alternative foims, 
shows the marks of many years given to its making. 
Above all, this traditional character is apparent in the 
important fact that Homer composes not with words 
but with groups of words or formulae. In almost every 
line we find a set of words that occurs elsewhere, often 
many times. This techm’que belongs to improvised 
verse. The poet who improvises must leam formulae 
before he can practise lu's art, and though there is no 
reason to believe that the Iliad and Odyssey were ever 
improvised, it is clear that their technique is derived 
from improvisation. Of these formulae many must have 
existed before Homer, and at times we may see traces 
of Iiis indebtedness when a phrase is not perfectly suited 
to its context. But such formulae were no doubt altered 
and new formulae invented, and there is no reason to 
think that Homer took over all his from other poets. 
In fact the success of many parts of his poetry is_ un- 
thinkable if he confined himself entirely to traditional 
phrases. So, too, in his plots we may find hints of an 
earlier treatment which is not his. In the poems which 
lay behind the Iliad Achilles seems actually to have 
mutilated Hector, but Homer avoids this and makes 
his hero give bade the dead body to Priam. In the stories 
of Odysseus there must have been variants of the means 
by which he was recognized; in the Odyssty these are 
combined and worked into a single story. These earlier 
versions were obliterated by Homer and quite forgotten, 
but it seems next to certain that he used them and im- 
proved on them. 

10. Even if Homer composed the Iltad and Odyssey, 
we cannot assume that we have them just as he left tliem. 
There are certainly interpolations in them. Some are 
not serious ; others, like passages in Od. 1 1 , may cosily 
be detected. But it is quite possible that there are still 
others, though there is no sure way to mark them. The 
language, too, has certainly been altered from^ its first 
appearance, notably by the substitution of Attic forms 
due to the recitation of the poems at Athens and to the 
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fact that Athens t%'as the centre of the Greek book-trade. 
Other changes are due to the misunderstanding of 
archaic words and their distortion or replacement by 
others. And the text may have suffered more than this. 
If it was prcsen-cd, as is possible, in the oral tradition 
of the Homeridae, it cannot but have suffered seriously 
in the centuries between Homer’s death and the appear- 
ance of the first texts in the time of Pisistratus. Even if it 
tvas written down much earlier and preserv'ed with 
reverence as a sacred book, it may still have suffered 
serious changes. In any case it is not as we have it that 
the author left it, and we cannot confidently restore it 
to its original purity. 

For the allegorical interpretations of Homer, see 
ALLEGORY. 
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C. tM. n. 

HOMERIC HYMNS, see EPIC POETRY, GREEK, para. 5. 

HOMERIDAE, rhapsodes, who spread the knowledge 
of Homer’s poems in Greek lands. The title was originally 
confined (Acusilaus and Hellanicus cited by Harpocra- 
tion, s.v. 'O/njptSat) to Homer’s descendants, who recited 
his poems by hereditary right, but was aftertvards ex- 
tended to others who were not related to him (schol. 
Find, Nem. 2. i). They were supposed to have special 
knowledge of Homer (PI. Resp. 599 c ; Isocr. 218 c; cf. 
PI. Jon, 530 c), sometimes contained in esoteric verses, 
dirdOcTa (PI. Pltdr. 252 b-c). Analogy with other Greek 
families and guilds confirms the early and reliable 
authorities against critical doubts, ancient and modern. 

T. W. Allen, Homer, the Origs'is and Transmission (1924). 42 ”So- 

\V. F. J. Iv. 


HOMERUS LATINUS, sec ilias latina. 
HOMICIDIUM, see parricidium. 


HOMONOIA, agreement or concord between the 
members of a community. The bitter experience of 
faction in Greek States led to much thcorctic.al praise of 
concord, also from c.arly Hellenistic times to a certain 
amount of cult (altar at S>Tacuse, Livy 24. 22. 13; at 
Olj-mpia, Pans. 5. 14. 9; inscriptional dedications, see 
Stoll in Roschcr’s Lav. i. 2701, 30 ff.), also quite common 
occurrence on coins (ibid. 2702, 31 ff.), vdiich may or 
may not connote actual cult in the States issuing them. 
Hence the cult was occasionally projected into remote 
antiquity, as Apoll. Rhod. 2. 717 ff., where the foundation 
of a shrine of Homonoia is ascribed to the Argonauts 
(q.v.). No doubt some of the dedications, etc., refer at 
lc.ast cqu.-!lly to (Concordia (q.v.). 


Cf. in emcrsl Eiliv $l»nl, Korttttes-Cemeotjia (1932), 

'■ ■ the Great end the Unity rf (se)T.ni. 


W, W. Turn, the 


H. j: lu 


nONESTIORES were persons bc'on.gin;; to the upper 
c!.wfs of Roman society. A definition of this icnn is not 
to be found in the works of Roman jurists, nor is there a 
list of the catcporicn of citircris posjcssi.ng this distinctive 
qualification, 'riteir ctntntcn^rt wem the f lebn, hssrtt- 
If'Jts, teTAiieres. In Imperial times, rsprcially from tire 
third century cuv.nnis, they enjoyed a privilestd positio.u 


in criminal law, as being subject to milder forms of 
punishment for some crimes, in particular where tlie 
lower classes and slaves were liable to capital punish- 
ment. The poena capitis w.as applied to them only in 
quite exceptional cases, and could never be carried out 
by crucifixion or bestiis ohicere. There was the same 
restriction on corporal punishment (Justibus non stibi- 
ciuntur), heavy forced labour in mines {in metaUis), 
torture in criminal procedure, and the like. They had 
also some pritilcgcs in procedure on appeal. These 
exceptional rules were applied in some cases to all 
honestiorcs generally, in otlicrs only to certain classes, 
{dcairioncs, veterani, etc.). A. D, 

HONESTUS of Corinth, author of ten epigrams in the 
^tholo^ and eleven lately discovered in inscriptions 
in Boeotia, was contemporary with tJic Emperor Gains 
(c. A.D. 40). The inscriptions arc polite ceremonial 
greetings : the others are mild, faintly pedagogic {Anth. 
Pal. II. 230) conceits. 

C. Cichorius, RCm. Stud. viii. ii (1922). G. II. 

HONEY (mcl, peXi), the chief sweetener known to the 
ancients, who understood apiculture (cf. Varro, Rust. 3. 
16) and appreciated the honey-producing qualities of 
flowers and localities. Hymettus honey was famed for 
pale colour .and sweet flavour; Sicili.in (particularly 
Hybla) as proverbially good; Corsican, harsh and bitter; 
Pontic, poisonous, inducing madness. I loncy was used in 
cookery, confectionery, and medicine, and valued for its 
preservative qualities. Its religious associations derive 
from the notion that it is a ros caclestis, which bees gather 
in the upper air as well os from flowers (cf. Aristotle, 
//mi. An. 5. 22, p. 5S3*’29). Poets repeat the fancy that 
it dripped from trees in the Golden Age. As celestial it 
possesses mystic virtues, was used in libations for the 
dead (see S. Eitrcm, Opjerrilus, 1915, passim), nnd in 
literature is given to infants to impart numinous qu.alitics, 
ns wisdom or eloquence (sec H. Usener, Kleine Schriften 
iv(i9i3), 398-417). Bees fed the infant Plato with honey 
(Cicero, Div. j. 78: cf. A. S. Pease, ad he.), and JIcus 
was called Mclissaios from a similar legend of his Cretan 
birth. And sec W. H. Roschcr, Nektar und Ambrosia 
(1883); W. Robert-Tornow, Dc opium mcllisqtie opitd 
vetcres sinnificatione ct symholica et mytUolosica (1S93); 
W. Tclfcr, JTS xxviii (1927), 167 ff. Sec also un;- 
KEETING. \V. T. 

HONORARIUM, see advqcatl's. 

HONOS nnd VIRTUS. These abstractions had three 
temples in Rome; one ouLside the Porta Collina (Cicero, 
Z.rg. 2. 58), to I lonos ; one ad portasn Capntam, dedicated 
originally to Honos by Q. Fabius Maximus Verrucosus 
in 234 R-C-i iken enlarged into a double temple to both 
by M. Marcellos (Lny, 25. 40. 2-3 ; 27. 23- 7 -- 9 : » «• 

13), because two deities could not be worshipped in one 
cflloi one somewhere near the Capitolium, built by 
Marius after defeating the Cimbri and Tcutones 
(Platner-.Ashby, p. 259, q.v. for further particulars): cf. 
Wissosva, RK, 149 ff, H- J. It- 

HOPLITES (oa-.Mmi) were the regular type of heasy- 
armed infiantry in the Greek city States. Citizens who 
could not maintain horses, ;.*et h-ad siifiidcnt pserper.y 
10 equip themselves svith full pcrson.sl armour, were 
required to serve as hoplites. In the later fifth ernturj' 
at Athens tlie I'.oplite qualification was re?ard«i as 
equivalent to the old Solonian cla« of the teeygil-'ti I'l-'-'i). 
Tlie biKiy-annolir of the ho7!litc cnrs’.iste J of a heirnet 
with na'al and cheek piec«. a breattplate, a-nJ gresvri of 
brorae. Tiie heavy bronre sliirld w.as hi* chief defenev; 
it was dliptica! in shape c.nd v.-it usually ssc’.srrd on s.ke 
left arm a.“,d liand by Jcai’ter bands Tli* irc-n 

sword was iho.t and £tra!,;ht ; the rpear, some 9 feet lostg. 
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was held in the hand for thrusting. When in proper 
formation on their appropriate terrain hoplites were able 
to sustain effectively the assaults of archers or cavalry. 
But they were slow and heavy in attack, and when in 
difficult country or scattered they were easily defeated in 
detail. 

J. Kromayer and G. Veith, Heennesen und Kriesfuhrung der 
Griechen und Romer (1928), 50 ff. H. \V. P. 

HORACE, see HORATIUS (2) FLACCUS. 

HORAE, goddesses of the Seasons in Greek mythology. 
In Homer the Horae roll aside the veil of clouds from the 
gate of Olympus (II. 5. 749; 8. 393), which is perhaps a 
mythological expression of the belief that H. could give 
rain or heat. Hesiod ( 27 /. 900) makes H. daughters of 
Justice and gives to them individual names, Eunomia 
(Good Government), Dike (Right), and Eirette (Peace). 
Commonly H. are, however, regarded as goddesses who 
come with the changes of seasons and make flowers and 
plants grow. Their names and number vary from region 
to region. In Attica these names were Tliallo, Karpo, 
and perhaps Auxo, referring to growth, flowering, and 
ripeness of vegetation (C. Robert, Comment, in hon. 
Mommsen, 143). These H. of fertility had a place on the 
lips of peasants (Ar. Pax 1168). The Hesiodic H., who 
stand for ethical and political ideas, are mentioned in 
some later inscriptions (Kaibel, Epigr. Gr. iiio). Because 
H. have the power to make things and beings grow and 
because the gifts of H. are pleasant, they are welcome 
guests at marriages and births of Olympians and heroes 
(Hes. Op. 73 ; Hymn. Horn. Ven. (vi), i ; Find. Pyth. 9. 
60 j Paus. 2. 13. 3; Moschus 2. 164). When Hellenic 
religion develops to a more unified and intellectual state, 
the Seasons, whether three or four, are also called Horae. 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter all bring their proper 
blessings and are depicted in art with appropriate 
attributes. The regularity of seasons was a favourite 
argument of Greek philosophers for the existence of a 
divine world order (Plato, Epin. 977 b ; Von Arnim, 
SVE i, no. 499; cf. Aratus, Phaen. 550). Seasons appear 
in Roman houses and on Roman tombs (F. Cumont, 
Rev. Arch. 1916, ii, p. i). H. are associated with many 
deities, e.g. Demeter, Kora, Pan, Apollo, Dionysus, 
Aphrodite, and Helios, but only as subordinate com- 
panions. Philochorus describes some details of the cult 
of H. in Athens (ap. Athen. 2. 38; 14. 656). They were 
worshipped also in Argos and Olympia. In art, Horae 
are first shown on the Franjois vase, without any 
individualizing attributes, whereas the later Season- 
Horae are carefully distinguished from each other by 
attributive plants and animals. 

P. Herrmann, De Horarum figuris (1887); J. A. Hild in Dar.-Sag., 
a.v.; A. Merlin, Monuments Riot 1934, 133 ; M. P. Nilsson, Primitive 
Time Reckoning (Lund, 1920): L. R. Famell, The Cults of Greek 
Ctty States iv (1907), 130. G. M. A. H. 

HORATII were, according to a popular tradition (pro- 
bably independent of Greek literary influence), three 
Roman brothers, two of whom were killed in combat 
with the Curiatii, three Alban brothers, while the sur- 
tivor was tried, but acquitted on appeal, for the murder 
of his sister Horatia. An ancient ritual celebrated at the 
Tigillum sororitim and traditionally explained as a com- 
memoration of Horatia probably gave rise to the story, 
unless it was invented as a precedent for the institution 
of the provocatio ad populum (see provocatio). P. T. 

HORATIUS (1) COCLES, a Roman who traditionally 
held back the Etruscans from the wooden Sublician 
bridge until it could be demolished, and then, despite his 
wounds, swam across the Tiber to safety. Polybius, 
however, records (6. ss) that Horatius was drowned. 
The stoiy is probably an aetiological myth. Opposite 
the Sublician bridge, in the area consecrated to Vulcan, 


there stood an ancient statue of a lame, one-eyed man, 
erected traditionally to Horatius. In fact, however, it 
represented not the wounded Horatius but Vulcan (one- 
eyed as a sun god, and lame like the Greek Hephaestus, 
or rather because the primitive sculptor could not express 
the movement of the legs). The earliest allusion to the 
story is probably in a recently discovered passage of 
Callimachus’ Aetia (Anjyijcreis, ed. Norsa-Vitelli, v. 
26 ffi). 

G. De Sanctis, Riv. fil. 1935 (contra, G. Pasquali, Stud. Ital. 1939). 

P.T. 

HORATIUS (2) FLACCUS, Quintus (HORACE) 
was bom on 8 Dec. 65 b.c. at Venusia in Apulia. His 
mother is nowhere mentioned. His father was a freed- 
man, probably of Italian stock, and as collector of dues 
had amassed sufficient money to purchase a small farm. 
Being a man of ambition, he refused to send his son to the 
local school and had him educated by Orbilius at Rome 
along with sons of knights and senators. When about 
twenty, H. removed to Athens for further study, but in 
autumn 44 joined Brutus’ army as tribunus niilitum. 
Returning to Rome ‘with clipped wings’ after Philippi 
(42), he found that his father was dead and his farm 
confiscated. He therefore purchased the post of scriba 
quaestorius, and poverty, as he tells us, drove him to 
write verses. About tliis time he made the acquaintance 
of Virgil and Varius, who secured him an introduction 
to Maecenas; and in 38 he was finally admitted to the 
circle of M.’s friends. This event not only marked the 
beginning of a lifelong friendship but was a turning- 
point in H.’s career. It introduced him to the society of 
the leading poets and statesmen Pf Rome; it won his 
sympathies for the cause, and later for the regime, of 
Augustus; and it freed him from financial worries and 
brought him, five years later, the gift of his beloved 
Sabine farm. Henceforth he devoted himself to the 
writing of poetry, declining Augustus’ offer of a private 
sccretary’ship ; and after Virgil’s death in 19 he was 
virtually a Poet Laureate. He died on 27 Nov. 8 b.c., 
only a few months after Maecenas. 

Horace was short and stout in appearance, of delicate 
health, and prematurely grey. In character he was inde- 
pendent, tactful, Idndly, and sensitive. He never married. 

Works 

1. Epodes (iambi)', a collection of seventeen poems 
composed between 41 and 31 b.c. and published in 30. 
H. claims that in them he first introduced the Parian 
iambics of Archilochus to Latium (Epist. i. 19. 23-5): 
eleven employ a purely iambic metre (i-io, couplets of 
trimeter and dimeter; 17, trimeters throughout); the 
other six have various combinations of iambics and 
dactyls. The subject-matter is threefold: (a) Lampoons, 
especially on the witch Canidia (5 and 17). These are at 
times botli coarse and bitter despite H.’s claim (loc. cit.) 
that he reproduced Archilochus’ spirit and metres but 
not his themes and venomous invective. Perhaps his 
animosities were less personal tlian those of A., for he 
describes himself as a watch-dog of society (6). (b) Poli- 
tical : I and 9 are connected with Actium, at which H. 
was apparently present. 16 expresses the disillusionment 
caused by the Perusine War in 41 B.c. and suggests that 
the Romans should migrate to the shores pf Ocean where 
they will enjoy a new Golden Age. Virgil’s 4th Eclogue 
is probably an answer to this Epode, (c) Erotic and 
miscellaneous: the love-poems (ii and 15) have some 
merit, and in 2 a Roman money-lender gives a charming 
eulogy of country-life. 

The Epodes are experimental and immature, but m 
parts (especially 13 and 16) show considerable pocrical 
power. 

2. Satires. H. calls them satirae (miscellanies) or, 
jointly with the Epistles, rer/HO«ef (discourses). Hexameter 
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poems in two books; Book I (lo poems) was pub- 
lished c. 35 B.C., Book II (8 poems) c. 30 n.c. They arc 
modelled on Lucilius and show the diversity of topics 
traditional in Roman satire. Some are homilies on con- 
duct, literature, and even gastronomy (2. 4) and legacy- 
hunting (2. 5): others arc descriptions of various inci- 
dents, c.g. H.’s journey to Brundisium (i. 5), liis 
encounter tvith a bore (i. 9), Priapus and the witches 
(i. 8), Nasidienus’ dinner (2. 8). The following elements 
are noteworthy: (a) Autobiography: H. gives us many 
details about his early career — his debt to his fatlicr, his 
education, his relations with Maecenas, his life in town 
and country. There is also much frank self-revelation of 
character: like Lucilius, H. 'entrusted his secrets to his 
writings' (2. 1.30-4). (6) Moralizing: H. had acquired 
an early and lasting interest in practical ethics from his 
father (i. 4. 105 ff.); and satire which, as successor to the 
CjTiic diatribe (cf. Epist, 2. 2. 60), purveyed popular 
philosophy to the Roman world, gave tliis full scope. 
He discourses on avarice, contentment, tolerance, etc., 
but docs not profess any of the current creeds. In Book I 
he is, on the whole, Epicurean in sympathies and 
ridicules the Stoic paradoxes that all sins are equal and 
that the Wise Man is king (especially 3). Book 11 reveals 
the increasing appeal of Stoic camesmess: 3 and 7 arc 
Stoic sermons on the madness and inconsistency of 
mankind, (e) Literary criticism (csp. i. 4 and 10; 2. i): 
H. discusses the nature of satire and distinguishes it 
from true poetry. He demands that the satirist should 
vary his tone, and declares that humour is a more effective 
weapon than sarcasm. Above all he insists on the neces- 
sity for finish, criticizes Lucilius for slovenliness, and 
defends the modems against the ancients. 

Written in racy, conversational stjde, the Satires 
provide many wgnettes of scenes and characters, and 
present a varied and intimate picture of contemporary 
life. Satire in the modem sense is rare; H.’s humour is 
genial, and is directed against tj’pcs rather than indivi- 
duals, foibles rather than vices. Book I contains some 
veiy early work (c.g. 7, c. 43 n.c.) and is less finished, 
tliough livelier, than Book H; unlike the latter, it also 
prefers monologue to dialogue. With H. Roman satire 
first became great literature. 

3. Odes (Carmim): four books containing 103 lyrical 
poems vatying in length from 8 to 80 lines and modelled 
chiefly on Sappho and Alcaeus. The commonest metres 
arc Alcaics, Sapphics, and Asclcpiads, but there arc 
occasional experiments in other metres (see i.vnic roETKY, 
LATIN). Except in 4. S (probably spurious in part), the 
number of lines is alwa\-s divisible by four. The Odes 
were wTitten to be read and not sung, but a musical 
accompaniment is occasionally assumed ns a literary 
convention. The poems arc carefully arranged within 
their books to give variety of metre and subject-matter, 
but an exception is provided by the six Alcaic ‘Roman 
Odes’ (3. J- 6 ) which naturally stand together. 

The Odes were published in two collections : 

(1) Books 1 -in, 23 n.c., containing poems written 
from 3T onwards. II. apparently regards this as his 
greatest achievement. In the prologue he confesses his 
ambition to be ranked an;on," ’lyric bards’ (i. i. 29 - 3 <>); 
in the epilogue he pmudly cl.-iims that he Ims completed 
his 'monuinenfum acre perennius’ (3. 30). 

{2) Book IV, 13 D.r. This owed it.s inception to 
Augustus’ command dtat II. should celebrate the .Mpine 
c.unpaigns of Dnisus and Tiberius in 15 n.c. Poems 
and t4 ate devoted to this, and 5 "-’.d 15 extol Augustus’ 
government. l*hese four ofluria! Odc^ arc gtwd of their 
kind; the fem.-!ijjder show little loss of lyric posse,-. 

Each Ode normally h.ns (o) an cddn-s-tec. c.g. Aurttstus, 
!..vd!a, Apollo, the Itonsan people, th.e sh.'P of State, a 
svJne-jar, the fountain ssf I’a.ndusi.a; (h) an .^cation, real 
or insagiitary, e.p. a grxrat fio.xl, Vinbl’s cepartute fur 


Greece, n banquet, a svintr>' day, the death of Quintilius, 
the defeat of Cleopatra. Within this framesvork there 
is an almost infinite variety of theme and treatment. 
The subjects range from love and svinc to tlie greatness 
of Rome and the character of the ideal citizen. In some 
poems the tone is light and playful (c.g. i. 22, 2. 4, 3. 9); 
in others there is the high seriousness of the moralist, 
the patriot, and the 'priest of the Muses’ (c.g. i, 35, 
2. i, 3. 1-6 and 29, 4. 9). Many cont.iin quick changes of 
mood, and perhaps the most typical of H.’s genius are 
those which contrast the beauty and permanence of 
Nature with the shortness of man’s life (i. 4, 2. 3, 4. 7). 
The incomparable grace, economy, and inevitability of 
H.’s language in the Odes and his complete success in 
‘adapting Aeolian song to Italian measures’ arc universally 
recognized; but some of their charm is also due to his 
selection of beautiful material and to his skilful use of 
mythology and proper names. According to Quintilian 
(10. I. 96), he is practically the only Latin lyric poet 
worth reading. 

4. Carmen Saccularc : a Sapphic hymn to Apollo 
and Diana written by the command of Augustus for the 
Secular Games in n.c. and sung by a chorus of 27 hoys 
and 27 girls. 

5. Epistles I: nineteen familiar letters and an envoi, 
WTitten in hexameters and published in 20 n.c. They are 
in essentials a development of the Satires, and the scholi- 
asts comment on the similarity of metre, diction, and 
subjects. Some arc personal, c.g. 4 comforting Tibullus ; 
9 introducing Septimius to 'Tiberius,* 7 tactfully inform- 
ing Maecenas that H. cannot resign his independence. 
One (19) rebuts charges of unoriginnlitj* in his Odes and 
defends his poetic ideals. The majority, however, arc 
strongly philosophical in tone and contain genial reflec- 
tions and advice on life and conduct. In i H. state.s his 
position: though now a Stoic, now a Cyrcnaic, ho swears 
allegiance to no school, but seeks to work out his own rule 
of life. In this task he finds more help in Horner than 
in the professed philosophers (a). He concludes (6) that 
peace of mind depends on the attitude of will which 
refuses to set store by external goods (‘nil admirari'). 
True happiness is within us: change of place avails 
nothing without change of heart (i i), hut the simple life 
of the country .approaches closely to the ideal of ‘living 
in harmony with nature’ (10; 14). Though he describes 
himself as ‘Epicuri dc grege porcum’(4. 16), his growing 
seriousness inclines him rather towards Stoicism (cf. 16). 

There is some justification for those who hold with 
Lehrs that 'the real II. is never found in his Odes’ and 
that Epistles I is his greatest achievement. The Epistles 
gave full scope to his pcculi.nr qu.alities — his swnpaihctic 
and penetrating outlook on life, his philosophy of modera- 
tion in nil things, his humour which could laugh at him- 
self as well ns others. His moral homilies arc enlivened 
hy anecdote and fable, and m.adc p.al3table by confession 
of his own faults. As compared with the Satires, the 
Epistles show a greater mellowness and depth, and a more 
perfect command of the v.aricd tones of the hex.ime!er. 

6. Epistles n ; two long letters in hexameiers chiefly 

conconwd wiih litcrarj* criticism. 1, which is addressed 
to Augustus (e. 13 n.c.), upholds the ittand.irds of 
AuiTustan poetry against its detractors; descrilKS the 
social function of poetry; enumerates the difliailties 
which confront a wotild-bc writer tif tragedy a: Rome: 
and inddcnt.iKy giver, many interesting (if hardly pro- 
found) criticisms on the dcvck'ipmerit of Roman ps^ttry 
and the e.irlicr Roman (LiWua, linnina, TJaunn, 

etc.). 2 is to Florui. tiie young pi>et of Epist. 1. 3, a.-iJ 
was prob.’bly written betivcen :a anti !7 n.c. After 
cicscribi.ng his educition and early life, 11. tii'tcu’ts-i tt;.k 
end the properure of archabtns and rsC'i'ogtt.ms. 

7. Arts roclleat (Episiuh a ! Pisc-r.ei)-. a lik-cm'ian of 
poetry irj 3 long hnametcr letter to s ceilam. I’io.’i ar.ti 
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his tv\'0 young sons (‘iuuenes’, Ars P. 24). If Piso be 
identified with Cn. Piso (cos. 23 B.C.), its composition 
falls roughly between 23 and 20; if with L. Piso (cos. 
15 B.C.), it belongs to the last few years of H.’s life. The 
second identification is supported by Porphyrion, who 
also states that the poem embodies the literary precepts 
of Neoptolemus of Parium (3rd c. B.c.) ; and it is perhaps 
significant that the writings of Philodemus from which 
we derive our knowledge of Neoptolemus were discovered 
in L. Piso’s villa at Herculaneum. The title Ars Poetica, 
which first occurs in Quintilian (8. 3. 60), is misleading: 
the poem is not a systematic treatise but a series of rather 
desultory precepts, and its marked preoccupation with 
tragedy and the satyr-play seem to connect it with a 
deliberate attempt to revive Roman drama. Though H. 
may have owed to Neoptolemus many of his maxims 
and his general framework (poesis, poema, poeta), most 
of the content is the fruit of his own experience. The 
chief topics are: artistic unity; style and vocabulary; 
metre and the genres; originality and imitation; the 
proper end of poetry ; genius and art ; the uselessness of 
mediocrity and the need for taking infinite pains. The 
Ars is the only piece of serious Latin criticism written 
by one who was also a great poet; and its literary 
influence, especially in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, has been immense (see literary criticism, 
LATIN, para. 3). 

Augustus’ conviction that H.’s writings would be 
immortal (‘mansura perpctuo’) has been justified by time. 
He was, like Virgil, a school classic by a.d. too (Juv. 7. 
226) ; he was commented on by various ancient scholars 
(notably Acron and Porphyrion); and in modem times 
he has been repeatedly edited, imitated, and translated. 
His popularity springs from three principal sources: 
(i) He reveals his personality in his works (esp. Sat. and 
Epist.) to a degree hardly paralleled in any other ancient 
poet; and his frankness, his tolerance, his sanity, liis 
kindly humour tinged with melancholy make him some- 
how seem an intimate friend (cf. Pers. i. 116-17). (2) He 
displays, alike in his descriptions and his musings, a 
truthfulness to perennial human nature which gives 
them an abiding interest. Though lacking profundity of 
thought and intensity of passion, he is a shrewd critic 
of life on its ordinary levels, and as poet of the ‘golden 
mean’ and of the average man he is perhaps imique. 
(3) His perfection of form gives charm even to his sUghter 
pieces. Subtle in structure and ‘sparing of his strength’, 
he prefers the allusive touch and swift transition to the 
painstaking elaboration which ‘oppresses the weary ears’ 
(Sat. I. 10. 9-14). In his consummate mastery of metre 
and diction he illustrates the principles of Classicism and 
of tlie ‘limae labor et mora’ which he preached; and if 
many of his famous phrases are now haclmeyed, it is 
because his ‘curiosa felicitas’ gave perfect expression to 
the thought once and for all. See lyric poetry, latin, 
para. 5 
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HORATIUS BARBATUS, Marcus, see Valerius (2). 

HORNS OF CONSECRATION, see RELIGION 
(minoan-mycenaean), para. i. 

HOROLOGIUM, see CLOCKS. 


HORSE AND CHARIOT RACES. Horse-racing 
was as popular in Greece and Rome as it is in our 
own country, but the horses were usually harnessed to 
chariots, two or four abreast, instead of having a rider 
on their back. In the four Panhellenic Festivals there 
were races both of driven and of ridden horses, and 
Pindar gives us the name of one race-horse, Pherenikos, 
belonging to Hieron of Syracuse, which won the race for 
single horses both at the Olympian and at the Pythian 
Games. This race, however, was only a sprint of under 
6 furlongs, and was held of far less importance than the 
four-horse chariot-race wliich was the chief event of the 
day. The Hippodrome was a long rectangle of about 
600 yards, with pillars at each end roimd which the 
horses turned. 'The chariots were light two-wheeled 
cars with a rail in front and at the sides; the driver wore 
a long white robe girt at the waist, and held a whip in 
his right hand, the reins in his left. The fields were 
large, forty teams sometimes starting, but the distance 
was twelve laps, nearly 9 miles, and as accidents at the 
turning-points were frequent it is probable that few 
teams finished. 

From the Greeks chariot-races passed on to the 
Romans, who found an ideal site for a race-course in the 
centre of Rome in the level space between the Palatine 
and Aventine hills. This Circus Maximus they gradually 
surrounded with permanent stands, which in the fourth 
century a.d. could hold over 200,000 spectators. Down 
the length of the course there ran a low snA)— spina — 
ornamented with two obelisks, seven stone dolphins, and 
seven stone eggs. At one end were the twelve closed 
stalls — carceres — from which the chariots started when 
the presiding magistrate gave the signal; at the other 
was a wide semicircle where the chariots turned, the race 
being usually seven laps, and twenty-four races forming 
a full day’s programme. The chariots were drawn by 
two, three, or four horses, the most important horse 
being that in the left-hand traces. The driver wore a 
short tunic, with the reins fastened round his body and 
a knife in his girdle to cut them in case of need, together 
with a cap bearing the colour of the faction which he 
represented. These factions were a Roman develop- 
ment; in Greece chariot-racing had been possible only for 
rich men, in Rome it passed into the hands of companies. 
There were four of these, distinguished by their colours, 
white, red, blue, and green, the last two of which 
gradually absorbed the others. The Roman onlooker 
displayed his favourite colour and betted on it, and ^e 
rivdry between the blues and the greens became so in- 
tense that at Constantinople it led to the famous Nika riot. 


FriedlDndcr, i‘i. 19-40. For other literature see athletics. 

F. A. W. 


HORSES. From the beginning of history tv'o separate 
species of horse were known to the ancients. There was 
the primitive horse of Europe and Asia, an animal with 
ugly head, large joints, dun colour shading to white, tail 
set low on croup, bad-tempered, and driven with a bit. 
There was also the so-called Arab or blood horse, a 
different species from the European-Asiatic, developed 
in north Aftica ; slightly built with small joints, fine head, 
tail set high, bay colour, often with white star on forehead 
and white bracelets on legs, skin blue-black, temper so 
gentle that it could be ridden with a nose-band only. 
These Libyan horses were used by the early kings of 
Egypt and by Solomon, and the best breeds known to 
the Greeks and Romans were the results of a cross 
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bct%vccn them nnd the European stock. In Thessaly there 
was a good strain from which Alexander got the mounts 
for his cavalry; in Sicily tlicrc was another which won 
many prizes for the Sicilian tyrants at Olympia; the 
horses sent from Africa by Hasdrubal gave Hannibal 
his most cfiectivc arm against the Romans; and the 
Gallic black and grey cobs known as manni were found 
very serviceable as carriage horses. The ordinary 
Athenian horse was a poor creature, often both lazy and 
vicious, so that it is not surprising tliat the young 
Athenians did not usually ride for pleasure. The 
average price of horses seems to have averaged between 
20 and so pounds ; Bucephalus (q.v.) is said to have cost 
4,000. Horses were sometimes branded, either with letters 
sanpi and lioppa or with devices such as a bull’s head. 

Xenophon, On Jlorsemmship; Verpil, Georgia i. 72-20S; W, 
Itidecway, Origin and influence of the Thoroughbred Horse (1905). 

F. A. W. 


however, he appears as Harpocrates and is represented ns 
a chubby infant with his finger held to his mouth. He is 
frequently represented within Egjqvt and outside ns a 
baby being suckled by his mother Isis, less frequently 
as a youtli with pomegranate or a child on a lotus flower. 
Harpocrates is usually found as a member of the cult of 
the Egyptian deities, along with Isis and Sarapis, his 
mother and father. Representations of him arc almost 
innumerable, from rings and amulets to life-size statues 
of him as a youth. In his various forms he is at times 
identified with Heracles, Eros, nnd Apollo. 

A. Erroan, Die Retigion der Agypler (1934); F. Uousvet, Im Cultet 
/gyptiens d Ditos (1916): F- Cumom, Les Jleligions orientates dans 
le paganisme rotnasn (1929); G. ijifaye, I/iitoire da adie des 
dinrnt/s d'yltexondrie {tSS-i)', F. Perdrizet, Terra euites de V Rgypte 
gr/co-Tomaine (1921); ”• Weber, Die Sgyptisch-grseehisehrn 

Terrahotten 2 vols. (1914). T. A. B. 

HOSIDIUS G£tA, see getta. 


HORTENSIUS (i), Quintus, was appointed dictator 
c. 287 n.c., despite his obscure descent, to reconcile the 
Orders after debts nnd usury had provoked the final 
secession of the picbs to the Janiculum. He carried a 
Lex Horlcnsia by which pkbiscita were to be binding on 
the whole community and the Senate had to recognize 
such measures as legal before they werc^ put to the 
plebeian assembly. Another Lex Hortcusia (probably 
287) prov'ided that lawsuits should take place on the 
mtndinac, when the peasants, taking advantage of the 
country-holiday, came to Rome on business. 

Mommsen, Rum. Staalsr, iii’. 153, 372 f.; G. W. Dotsford, The 
Roman Assemblies (1909). 3 >? E. Costa, Ixs 'lex llortensta * 
plebiscitis' (1912); V. Costanzi, Riv.fll. 1914. 1 . 1 . 

HORTENSIUS (2) HORTALUS, Quintus (114-50 
n.c.), was for many years the great forensic rival of 
Cicero; he first crossed swords with him in the trial of 
P. Quinctius (81 n.c.) and later in that of Verres, whom 
he defended. He was consul in O9 n.c., and as a staunch 
supporter of the supremacy of thc_ Senate he opposed 
the proposals of Gabinius nnd hlanilius (Oyj 60). Later 
he co-operated with Cicero in the defence of C. Rabirius 
(63), L. Murena (63), P. Sulla (6z), L. Flaccus (59), and 
P. Scstius (56). In 57 he pressed the claims of the consul 
Lcntulus to the Egyptian command, and in 52 he 
opposed the Le.v Ponipeia dc vi. He married (i) Lutatta, 
daughter of Q. Cntulus (q.v'. 2), who bore a son 
Quintus (who was at first a Caesarian, but later helped 
Brutus and fell at Pliilippi), and (ii) Marcia, also wife of 
Cato Uticcnsis. 

Hortensius’ fame rests mainly on his oratory; his 
influence is shown by the order of spe.iking in the Senate 
in 61, where he ranked fourth after Piso, Cicero, and 
Catulus. He was the leader of tlie ‘Aswnic’ school, 
wiiicli relied for its effect on florid ornament and verbal 
conceit. The rapid nnd high-pitched (low of his .speeches 
was convincing, hut easily degenerated into bombast 
(Cic. Bnil. 22S-30, 301-29). He was also a prominent 
art-collector (Pliny, f!N 34- 4S; 35- »3o)- J- M- C- 


HORUS, called Harpocrates (Horns the child) by the 
Greeks, was originally a god of lower Egvyit. His 
characteristics and his unique qu.ilitics as they wem 
Imown to the Greeks ca-mc almost entirely from his role 
in the mvth of Osiris. The myth is given in a hate, 
hell. nixod form by Plutarch in his essay concerning Isis 
end Osiris. After the murder of Osins Isr. gave birth to 
a son, Horus. who. after ma.ny trials, succeeded m 
inmiriiing the wicked Sei (Typhon). l oyptun m>iho- 
locrv* dealt at length with the obstadrs the uiunctl 

vmuh u> owrv-ome, and. In Inter timr*, the 

c»ii!d draw the aiTcctimls of the Greeks end Romans. 
These eve a few dedications to Homs o-atside Egypt, 
and he !•> sometirae*. repraranteil as a mounted warnor 
wi:}5 the head of a b-.mk. In unnumbered instance^. 


HOSTIA, see PFOPEitnus. 


HOSTILIUS MANCINUS, Gajus, as consul (137 
B.c.) campaigned against Numantia. After several 
defeats he was surrounded with 20,000 men, but obtained 
peace tlirough his quaestor, Ti. Gracchus. But the 
Senate, influenced by ScipioAemilianus, would not recog- 
nize the pact nnd delivered Mancinus ns a scapegoat, 
bound and naked, to the enemy, who refused to accept 
him. A law restored to him his civil rights. He was 
subsequently praetor again. A. M. 

HOSTIUS, the epic poet, followed a well-established 
tradition in writing about a Roman war, the Dellttm 
liistricum of 129 D.C. Perhaps he dc.ilt with contem- 
porary events as Nnevius nnd Ennius had. Scanty frag- 
ments survive. 

Morel, FPL 33 f. 

HOUSEHOLD WORSHIP, see wonsnir, nousi;iioi.D. 


HOUSES (Greek). I'lie ordinao’ Greek bouse of tlic 
cl.assical period was modest in appearance nnd irregular 
in plan. The Hellenistic house which developed from 
it was more luxurious, but similar in essentials. The 
fundamcnt.al features were tlic amhun (men’s room) and 
the gynaikun (women’s room). When possible these were 
approached through an auk (courtj'ard), often small in 
towns, probably larger in tlic country. In all but the 
hiimbicst houses sccondaiy rooms (t/ialamof) forslccpjng, 
storage, and other special uses were huilt along the sides 
of tlie otile, which w.ts often entirely surrounded except 
for a vc.stibule Ukyrorcioti) inside the street door or 
recess [prothyron) outside it. Most of tlic room doors 
opened into the aide, nnd so did most of the window.-, 
(Ilnrides), though street windows were not rare, 'riie 
plan-.system was radial rather than a.vial; cx.ict mirror 
sv-mmcTiy of the whole plan about a major axis-line was 
exceptional even in Hcllcni.stic times. The srrgillcr sorts 
of unit were combined into a larger sort, the ceairt sur- 
rounded by buildings, an inward-looking quadrangle, no: 
necessarily rectangular, which could he fitted to all kinds 
of sites and, on occ-asion, doubled. The aule was the 
‘hub’ of the pkin ; .sh.ady and cool in summer, shdiered 
nnd sun -trapping in winter, it fomted an invaluable 
overflow area, especially for the women. In better-class 
houses loggias (e.vei/rci) were fonned by omitti.-if; the 
inner w.sli‘ from one of the fCCond.sry rooms. Threshold 
areas, always favourite sitting-places, were sheltered by 
porch (prortof. pastas, paraslat, proth^rnn) and colonnade 
(rre.tlivs), which oho p.-otected the waHs ant! rmna 
behind from d.smp and heat. In Hellentstie times shete 
rooms and sheltered co!nnnadc-v.*a!h were ofom decor- 
atevl with brightly coloured frencnct; es early as the U.t.h 
century a few Atlvenian hm>'-e« h.ad ptinted wslU. 
Colonna.drt were at first mtricted to one <>r two, at 
tji''v; tluee sides c<f th.? mdr, but in the third et.nturs- tJi-r 
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complete peristylon begins to occur, a feature which in its 
more contracted form closely resembled the larger sorts 
of Roman cavaedittm. Two-storied colonnades, like 
those used in the stoa and hypaethral temple-cell, were 
sometimes used in two-storied houses. 

2 . The palatial ‘Greek House’ of Vitruvius (q.v.) has 
two ‘quadrangles’, each with its own colonnaded aule 
and street door. The first, called gynaeconitis, contains all 
the more private and indispensable rooms and is, in fact, 
the house proper. The second, called andronitis, is a 
luxurious reception-suite for the men, with richly 
decorated peristylon surrounded by large dining-rooms 
(triclinia) opening externally on gardens, and by loggias 
(exedrae), and even libraries (bibliothecae) and picture- 
saloons (pinacothecae) ; small private suites (dining-room, 
bedroom, store) are provided for guests from abroad — 
an improvement on the earlier practice of bedding them 
in the porch or colonnade. Even in one-quadrangle 
houses there was some kind of gynaeconitis', sometimes 
in an upper story, like the Homeric hyperoion. 

3. Upper stories were in common use from 600 B.C. 
onwards. In Hellenistic times they were sometimes 
planned as independent ‘flats’ with front doors of their 
own. Pitched roofs and flat terraces were both common. 
Latrines, slop-flushed and discharging into the gutter 
outside, were sometimes placed near the street door. In 
large houses the entry might be flanked by a porter’s 
lodge and stables. Gardens were fairly frequent at the 
back. Water-supply was from public fountains or pri- 
vate wells or underground rain-water-cisterns ; artificial 
lighting by torches and oil lamps; heating by escharai 
(hearths), internal and external, and anthrakia (chafing- 
dishes). Smoke escaped through smoke-holes (hapno- 
dochai) and through doors and windows.* 

See also architecture, palaces, temples, towns. 

• Architectural terms were very loosely used by classical writers 
The meanings indicated above are the most usual ones. 

Vitruvius, De Architeclura 6. 7; B. C. Rider, The Greek Home; 
D. S. Robertson, Greek and Roman Architecture xviii ; T. Homolle, 
etc.. Exploration archlologique de Dilos, fasc, viii (1922 and 1924); 
T. Wiegand and H. Schrader, Priene. H. W. R. 

HOUSES (Italian). Types. Two types of town-house 
coexisted in Italy. One type had as its main feature an 
atrium, i.e. an unroofed or only partially roofed area with 
rooms round about, which were lighted from it and 
arranged along a central axis in a more or less stereotyped 
order (viz. the tablinum and its flanking rooms at one end, 
the alae separating the tablinum end from the rest, and 
small rooms on each of the sides and also flanking the 
door, which lay opposite the tablinum). The other was a 
combined shop and dwelling — a shop facing the street 
and living quarters either above or behind it. Atrium- 
houses, self-contained and secluded, were the homes of 
the well-to-do ; shop-houses, usually placed one against 
another in rows, were the homes of humble artisans and 
shopkeepers. The former tended to be spacious and one- 
storied, the latter to be cramped and many-storied. 
Architecturally the two types of house developed more or 
less independently. 

2. Atrium-House. The origin of the atnuw-house is 
unce^in. The triple division of the tablinum and its 
flanking rooms is possibly related to the triple division 
of the cclla of an Etruscan temple, and the whole house 
may derive from the Etruscans. The earliest extant 
examples are found at Pompeii, e.g. the Casa del Chirurgo 
(4th to 3rd centuries B.c.). This house, when first built, 
had no impluvium (a basin in the floor designed to catch 
rain-water). Tliis feature is not found earlier than the 
second century, but thereafter became normal. In the 
absence of an impluvium, it is not known if the atrium of 
the Casa del Chirurgo was roofed. A century later this 
type of house had grown more imposing in size and design 
(e.g. Casa di Sallustio at Pompeii). The atrium had an 


impluvium, which implies that except for the compluvium 
(a rectangular opening in the centre of the roop) the area 
was roofed. The darkening of the atrium, which was 
a consequence of the roofing, was offset by large windows 
in the tablinum and adjoining rooms, which opened on 
a portico running round the outside wall and overlooking 
a garden. The rooms on the street-side were converted 
into shops, an innovation inspired by the plan of the 
shop-house. 

3. Shop-house. Shop-houses in their more complex 
forms were typical of large cities like Ostia and Rome. 
At least three types are known, viz. (i) a single row of 
shops facing the street, with living-quarters behind 01 
above._ At Ostia in the late-Republican and early- 
imperial age such rows of shops reached an imposing 
dignity, having upper balconies or porticoes over the 
pavement of the street; (ii) a double row of shops built 
back to back; (iii) rows of shops surrounding a central 
area. The shops might face on the street or might be in 
a double series, one facing outwards, the other facing into 
the courtyard. In its most elaborate form (e.g. the Casa 
di Diana at Ostia) this t5qie of dwelling formed a huge, 
many-storied insula. AU three types can be seen at Ostia 
and in the Forma Urbis Romae, and the first and the third 
at Pompeii also. 

4. Hybrid 'Types and Foreign Influence. The 
atnwm-house and the shop-house were gradually modi- 
fied, partly through importations from the Greek and 
Hellenistic East, (a) As early as the third to second 
centuries b.c. at Pompeii (Casa di Sallustio) shop-houses 
were inserted in the facade of the atrium-house. From 
the first century B.c. onwards, when the use of brick-faced 
concrete became common and, owing to its solidity, 
made high buildings easier to construct, the growing 
popularity of these shops — ^with hVing-rooms above and 
often with external balconies and separate entrances 
from the street — made the atnwm-house almost unrecog- 
nizable. (b) In the atrium-house the most striking 
Hellenistic importation was the use of a peristyle sur- 
rounding a courtyard, which either (i) was incorporated 
as an additional feature behind the atrium, or (ii) led to 
the insertion of rows of columns round the edge of the 
impluvium to support the roof, thus giving to the atrium 
the appearance of a small peristyle, or (iii) superseded 
the atrium altogether. 

5. In shop-houses Greek influence is apparent in type 
iii (e.g. Casa del Triclinio, Casa di Diana, Casa del 
Tempio Rotondo at Ostia). Behind facades of shops lies 
an open area with entrances from the street, surrounded 
by narrow corridors on several floors with rooms opening 
off them and on one side a large, high room, sometimes 
with two columns supporting the lintel. In ffiese insulae 
the fafades and the multiplicity of floors are Roman, the 
internal arrangement is Greek and can be paralleled at 
various times during the fifth to third centuries b.c. 
from the Palace at Vouni, from Olyntlius, Priene, and 
Delos. 

6 . In the first century a.d. the atrium-house fell out 
of use in towns. The shop-house, however, especially in 
the elaborate form of the insula, was typical of Imperial 
cities, and was destined to hand on many of its charac- 
teristics to the great palazzi of medieval Italy, and, 
through them, to the modem world. See also villa. 
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HUNTING [KWriycala, vcnatio) was practised by the 
Greeks and Romans, but, cxxept in Homeric times, not in 
a verj' sporting spirit. In Homer the animals hunted 
have a fair chance of escape and the hunter incurs a 
certain amount of danger, as Odysseus did when faced 
by the wild boar (Od. 19. 429-.t6). But in classical 
Greece the hunter ran little risk; hunting, as Xenophon 
tells us, meant chiefly pursuing hares on foot, witli dogs 
and nets placed to catch the quarrj’, which was tlicn 
dispatched with a club. In hunting the roc deer nets 
were used and snares in the form of a wooden clog, tvhich 
caught the deer’s foot and hindered its escape ; another 
method was to catch a fawn and to entice the dam into 
the open — ‘that is the moment to set the hounds on and 
ply the javelins’. In hunting the wild-boar caution comes 
first: ‘Provide yourself with Indian, Cretan, Locrian, and 
Laconian hounds, boar-nets, javelins, spears, and cal- 
trops; also a company of hunters, for the task of cap- 
turing the beast is no light one.' The Romans followed 
the same methods ; but under the Empire the hunting of 
big game for the arena became an important business. 
(See Vn.NATIONIS, DOGS.) 

Xenophon, C}-negelicu 3 ; Oppian, Cynesetica\ Ncmesianiw, 
Cynrgrtiats. F. A. W. 

HYACINTHUS, a pre-Hellenic god worshipped at 
Amyclac, In historical times his cult was subordinate 
to that of Apollo, and a story' was told that he was a 
beautiful boy whom the god loved, killed accidentally 
with a discus (in one version Zephyrus, who was Apollo’s 
ruTil, blew the discus aside so that it struck Hyacindius 
on the head), and mourned for, in token of which the 
flower of the same name, a sort of iris, sprang from the 
boy’s blood and is marked ai’at (‘alas, alas!’; cf. AiAS 1), 
But the ritual of the festival, the Hyacinthia (Ath. 
130 d flf.), the representation in local art of Hpcinthus as 
bearded (Pans. 3, 19. 4), the name of Artemis 'YaKvi-Oo- 
rp 6 <f>os, and the pre-Greek -nth- of the name, all point 
to the truth. Various Dorian cities had months named 
after Hyacinthus. 

See Rose, Handbh. of Mylh. 142, j6o: Famell, CuUt iv. 125, 
264 ft., Ilero-Culu, 22, 27; Nilsson, Mir.oan-Mycrr.nean lielieian, 
4S'; ft. Machtcld J. Mctlinl:. Ilyakinthot, disa. 1943. Chief ancient 
references, besides those airc.ady Riven: Nic. Ther. 902 ff. and schol.; 
Apollod. 1. 16-17; 3. 1 16; P.alacphalus, 46 (47). H. J. R. 

HYADES ('YdScy, ‘the miners’), a group of five stars in 
Taurus, so named because their acronychal rising and 
setting (respectively 17 Oct. and 12 Apr. according to 
Eudoxus) arc at rainy times of the year; absurdly called 
Suculnc in Latin, as if from fff, Alythologically they 
were nurses of Dionysus (q.v, ; sec Hyg. Fab. 1S2. 2 
and Rose ad loc.); but the story, which seems to go back 
to Phcrecydes, is very confused in the forms which wc 
have. Another account (Hyg. Poet. Astr. 2. 21; schol. 
11 . i8.486:Eust.'ith. p. 1135. 45 ff.) is that they arc sisters 
who cried themselves to death wltcn fJicir brotlicr Hyas 
was killed hunting. H- !• IC 

iriDROSTATICS, tee riiYSics, para. 4- 

iri’GIEIA ('YyiVco), personified Hcrdih, usually said to 
be daughter of Asclepius (q.v.). and associated with him 
in cult! She is the most import.ant of his attendants, 
having n ailt at Tit-mc (Pans. 2. 1 1. 6 ), apparently almost 
as honoured as his. In the Hippocratic 0.1th her name 
follows immediatelv on his and before that of P.in.icca 
(Kahn, p. i), and Licymnius (fr. 4 Diehl) addresses her 
Its 'mother mo't high*, curiously, for she is usually raid 
to l>e n'rgin. The v.-ord occurs also as a title of Athc.oa 
(q.v.; Piut. PrtuUs, 13). earlier than the introduction of 
Asdepius to Ath.ens. . ttj. R. 

m'GINUS (j), G.sn“ Jft.srs; r. .Spaniard (according to 
another accenmt. an Alexastdrian brought to R'une by 
Caeiar), s freedmen of appointrd by him 


librarian of the Palatine Library (Suet. Gram. 20). A 
pupil of Alcx.indcr Polyhistor, he was himself a teacher 
and was a friend of Ovid, who addresses him in Tr. 3. 14. 
His writings, now lost, covered a wide range of scholar- 
ship: (a) a treatise De Agnculltira, perhaps including the 
De Apibus cited by Columella, who calls him ‘Virgil’s 
teacher’ (i. i. 13); (b) a commentary on Virgil, cited by 
Geflius and Servius, app.srcntly both c.xcgetical and 
critical; (c) historical and archacologic.il worics — Dc 
familiis Troianis, De origine et situ iirbium Italiconm, Dc 
vita rebusgiie illustrium virorum, c.xempla ; (tl) svorks on 
religion — Dc proprictatibus deorttm, De dis penatibus. 

See H. Peter, liRRtl.-, Funeioli, Gramm. Rom. Fraxm. Sreattn 
EClIOtJUlSIIIP, LATI.V, IN' ANTtQUn V. C. J. F. 

HYGINUS (2), gromaticus, of Trajan’s time; author of 
treatises (1) on boundaries, (2) on types of land-tenure, 
(3) on land-disputes. He refers to anotlicr work not 
c.xtant, a handbook of imperial land-regulations. A 
treatise Dc limitibus constitnendis to which his name is 
attached is generally assigned to a later nutlior. C. J. F. 

HYGINUS (3). Two extant Latin works arc attributed to 
a H. who cannot be identified with Augustus’ freedman 
or with the gromaticus. 

(fl) Gcncalogiac, a handbook of mythology', compiled 
from Greek sources, probably' in the second century' a.d. 
Abbreviated, perhaps for school use, the work has 
sufTcred later accretions; its absurdities arc partly due to 
the compiler’s ignorance of Greek. The usual title 
Fabutae is due to the editin princeps of Micyllus (Basic, 
*535). no"’ the only authority' for the text; the m.nnu- 
Ecript which he used is lost. Sec MyTUOcn.M’Hi.ns(ad fin.). 
Critical cd.: H. J. Rose, Leiden 1934. 

((>) A manual of astronomy, based on Greek sources, 
possibly by the same author. C. J. F. 

HYLAS. Theiodamas king of the Dryopcs attacked 
Heracles because the latter had seized and eaten one of 
his plough-oxen. After n desperate struggle in which even 
Dcianira took part, Theiodamas was defeated and killed. 
Heracles spared his young son Hylas and made him his 
page. They went together on the voyage of tlic Argo- 
nauts (q.v., para. 2), till the landing at Cios. There Hylas 
Went to fetch water, found n spring, and was pulled into 
the water by its nymphs, who svcrc in love with his 
beauty'. Heracles stayed to look for him and the rest, 
after some discussion, went on without him ; cf. Dioscuni. 

It would seem that tin’s story connects with n locil cus- 
tom, for Apollonius s.iys(r3S4) that in his d.sy the people 
of Cios still looked for Hyl.is. Ritual search for a deity, 
perhaps of vegetation, is not unfamiliar in the Greek 
world, sec Athcnacus, 619 f (Bormos among the Marian- 
dyni), Rose, Hcmdb. Gk. Myth. 118 (Britomartis). 5?cc 
Ap. Rhod. I. 1 177 ff. and schol. ; Thcocr. 13. H . }. R. 

HYLLEIS, see DorttAN'S. 

HYLLUS, in mythology, eldest son of Heracles (q.v.) 
by Dcianira (Soph. Traeh. 55, etc.) or Mchtc (schol. 
ibid. 54), See itnucLiDAn. 

HYMENAEUS. It was custom.iry at G.-eck weddinn 
to cry ’Yfigy 'Yfilien' at or tu 'Yftfp' 'Y/iA-air (Ar. Pax. 

J 334 (T. ; C.itull. fix . 4. etc. ; 6n. 3, etc.). Rightly or wrongly, 
tins wjs understood as an invocation of a lyrin.g «!!«! 
Hymen or Hymen.ieus, and wirious s'o.rics were inveoied 
of’him. all to the cfTcct that he was a very handsome you.'ig 
ma.'i who either in.irricd happily or had someth.ing 
happen to ’nim on hLs W!;;!j!;jg-day. See Sa'.:rr in 
Ucjchcr’s Dexiheu, %.v. If. J. R- 

IlYMNS. s'p!*ar is any metrical ec!.!.--.-*! to » P-J, 
criginslJy S'Jng. T2:e svord is of doabtfu! origin, pa-; i.-o Jy 
non-Greek. It occurs once in Horr.rr {Of. 8. 

.1 choral hymr. to Ajj-'.no it de5cril>td in 11 . t. 472-4, 
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Hesiod speaks of winning a prize for a vjxvos {Op. 651 ff.). 
Hymns were both lyric and hexametric, and Callim. 
Lav. Pall, may be based on earlier elegiac models. 
Although all choral lyric poetry seems religious in origin, 
and hymns were written by the well-known early lyrists 
(e.g. Alcaeus), the hexameter was in antiquity considered 
the earlier form. (Cf. esp. Pausanias, who knows of 
Olen, Pamphus, Orpheus, Musaeus, and Homer as 
hymn-writers.) The content was usually an accumu- 
lation of names and epithets of the god (suggesting an 
original element of magical compulsion), and recital of 
his deeds, followed by a short prayer. Hymns written 
to invoke a local god on special occasions must have 
existed from very early times. An example survives in 
the Elean invocation of Dionysus (Diehl. Anth Lyr. Gr. 
ii, p. 206). Hexametric hymns mentioned by Pausanias 
have the same local and ritual nature, and were sometimes 
written for private mystical groups, e.g. the Lycomid 
genos (Paus. 9. 30. 12). The Homeric Hymns (8th to 6th 
cc. ; see epic poetry, creek, para. 5) are literary rather 
than devotional, and the myth is the chief feature. The 
ascription to Homer suggests the aristocratic epic tradi- 
tion, and they were probably delivered in competition by 
professional rhapsodes at festivals (cf. Hymn. Horn. Ven. 
(vi) 19). Geographically they are widely scattered. Lyric 
hymns tended to displace the hexametric (cf. Pindar’s 
"Yfivoi and Uaiaves, and in the sphere of cult the paean 
to Asclepius found in four copies, J. U. Powell, Collec- 
tanea Alexandrina, 137 f.), but the hexameter survived 
for purposes of cult. (For ritual hymns in the classical 
period see also F. Adami mjahrb. f. cl. Phil. Sttppl. xxvi 
(1901), 21S ff.) Hjmns were sung at Symposia (Plato, 
Symp. 176 a), as — according to his accusers — was Aris- 
totle’s paean in honour of Hermeias (Diehl F. i. 117-19; 
for its literary genre see C. M. Bowra in CQ xxxii (1938), 
182 ff.). The Hellenistic period provides the elegiac 
hymns of Callimachus and many cult-hymns from 
inscriptions, e.g. the paean of Isyllus to Apollo and 
Asclepius (Wilamowitz, I. von Epidauros, 1886; cf. 
J. U. Powell and E. A. Barber, New Chapters in the 
History of Greek Literature (1921), 46 f.). Some found at 
Delphi have musical notation, a valuable addition to the 
scanty evidence for Greek music. Epigraphical material 
increases in the Graeco-Roman age, especially from Asia 
Minor, telling, e.g., of guilds of vpvwSoi and their per- 
formances. The Palaikastro hymn to the Cretan Zeus, 
with interesting magical element (Diehl ii. 279 f.), is 
recorded in a copy made not earlier than a.d. 200, but 
reproduces a Hellenistic or earlier composition. In a 
series of pregnant prose sentences, which were reworked 
by later writers into hexametric and iambic form, the 
goddess Isis recounts her own virtues (W. Peek, Her 
Isis-Hymnos von Andros und verwandte Texte, 1930), 
illustra^g the age’s craving for revelation. From Im- 
perial times we have the prose hymns of Aristides, the 
directions of the rhetorician Menander for the writing 
of such compositions, and the hexametric hymns of 
‘Orpheus’ (ed. E. Abel, 1885), sjmcretistic and with a 
flavour of popular Stoicism, which were almost certainly 
written for a cult-society on the coast of Asia Minor 
(O. Kem in Hermes xlvi (1911), 431 ff.). 

From Cleanthes onwards appears the philosophico- 
religious hymn, beloved of the Neoplatonists. Finally 
the growth of superstition brought back the magical 
hymn in elaborate forms. 

It. WQns(^ 8.V. ‘Hymnos’ in PIF; E. Norden, Agnostos Theot 
y 9 i 3 )>.aRe, for early Romanhymns, Aus alirdmischen Priesterbuchem 
m 939» including, pp. 271 ff., a discussion of the Palaikastro hymn). 

W. K. C. G. 

HYPERBOLUS (d. 41 1 b.c.), Athenian demagogue of 
humble origin. During the Archidamian War be was a 
prominent member of the radical war-party and became 
its leader after the death of Cleon. In 417 an ostracism 
was held by which Hyperbolus expected to secure the 


removal of Alcibiades or Nicias, but they secretly allied 
against him, and he was himself ostracized. He went to 
Samos, where he was murdered by oligarchical revolu- 
tionaries. He is condemned by Thucydides in unusually 
violent terms (8. 73) ; but, since he was the constant butt 
of comic poets, his influence must have been considerable. 

H. D. W. 

HYPERBOREANS. A legendary race of Apollo- 
worshippers living in the far North, highly revered by 
the Greeks. (Earliest mention is Hymn. Horn. Bacch. 
28-9 ; for their blessed existence see esp. Pind. Pyth. 10.) 
In Delphic legend Apollo spent the winter months with 
the H. Offerings from them arrived at the Delian shrine 
(Hdt. 4. 33), not brought by the H. themselves (a myth 
gives the aition for this), but passed ‘from city to city’ 
until brought to Delos by the men of Tenos. ‘The Greek 
stages are given carefully, but the Northern ones are 
imknown’ (How and Wells). The name has been vari- 
ously interpreted as ‘beyond the North wind’, ‘beyond 
the mountains’, and ‘carriers round or over’ (cf. the 
Tr€p(j>£pees, officials at Delos, Hdt. loc. cit.). W. K. C. G. 

Various historical substrata to the legend of the Hyper- 
boreans have been sought by modern scholars. Some 
have suggested that the line of stations by which the 
offerings of the Hyperboreans reached Delos was an 
actual trade route for amber in Herodotus’ day. But no 
finds of amber have been made on this route, and we 
know from Callimachus that the offerings were ears of 
wheat {Del. 283-4). A more plausible theory is that the 
wheat was sent as first-fruits to Apollo by some lost 
Greek colony in the comlands of the lower Danube 
(C. T. Seltman, CQ 1928, 155). But the route by which 
the offerings travelled cannot be traced back beyond 
Epirus; their place of origin must remain conjectural. 

M, C. 

HYPERIDES CYrrepelBTjs) (389-332 B.C.), son of 
Glaucippus, an Athenian of good family, shared the 
political views of his contemporary Lycurgus. At first 
a professional speech-writer, he made a name later as a 
prosecutor in public trials. In 360 he impeached the 
general Autocles on a charge of treason, and in 343 
prosecuted Philocrates. As a delegate to the Amphi- 
ctionic Council he staunchly supported the policy of 
Demosthenes. After Chaeronea he proposed extreme 
measures, including the manumission of slaves, for the 
public safety, and was impeached by Demades for 
illegality. Shortly before this he had proposed a decree 
to honour Demosthenes, but later he was one of the 
prosecutors of Demosthenes in the affair of Harpalus 
(q.v.), 324 B.C. After the death of Alexander, H. was 
chiefly responsible for the Lamian War, and pronounced 
the funeral oration on the Athenian dead. The general 
Leosthenes, who was among the fallen, was his personal 
friend, and the speech deals mainly with him. After the 
battle of Crannon, Antipater demanded that H., together 
with Demosthenes and others of the war-party, should 
be surrendered to him. H. was arrested and put to 
death (322). 

Works. Except for a few fragments H.’s work was 
unknown to the modem world until 1847. Between that 
year and 1892 papyri were discovered containing several 
of his speeches, in whole or in part. The speech Against 
Athenogenes gives an interesting picture of Athenian life. 
It concerns an attempt to invalidate a contract made for 
the purchase of slaves. In the Lycophron (fragments) a 
cavalry commander is impeached for a moral offence. 
In the Philippides H. charges Philippidcs with making an 
illegal proposal. For Euxenippusi a hill in the territory 
of Oropus, restored to Athens by Philip, was assigned to 
two Athenian tribes, but the question was raised whether 
it was already sacred to Amphiaraus. Euxenippus and 
two others spent a night in the shrine of the hero in the 
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hope thnt he might appear and tell them the truth. One 
Poiycuctus impeached Euxenippus for giving a false 
report of the vision; Lycurgus prosecuted and H. de- 
fended. Against Demost/w/ws (fragments) was delivered in 
the trial of Demosthenes in connexion with the Marpalus 
scandal. For the Funeral Oration see Epitaphios. 

Hyperidcs was a pupil of Isocrates, whose influence 
may be traced in the exalted style of the Epitaphios, but 
in general tone he is more akin to Lysias. He borrowed 
words and phrases from Comedy, thus bringing his 
language into touch with the speech of everyday life. 
Linguistically his speeches have been studied in relation 
to the rise of the rcotv^. [Longinus] On the Sublime 
draws attention to his wit, his suavity and persuasiveness, 
his tact and good taste. He can be sarcastic and severe 
without becoming offensive ; his reproof often takes the 
form of humorous banter. He speaks with respect of his 
adversaries, and avoids scurrilous abuse. Ancient opinion 
ranked him second only to Demosthenes as an orator. 

For pcncral bibliography tee attic ohatom. Text: O.C.T. 
(Kenyon, 11307): Teiibncr (Jensen, 1917). Text oml translation: 
Colin (Ilud^). Special studies: L. Gromslia, De Sermone Ilyperidit 
(1917); V. I’oble, Die Spraelie det //. in ihren Deziehungen znr Koine 
(1928). Index: H. Reinhold (in Teubner text). J. F. D. 

HYPERION, a Titan, husband of his sister Thcia and 
father by her of the Sun, Moon, and Datvn (lies. 7 'heog. 
371 ff., cf. 134 f.). Often the name is used as an epithet 
of the Sun himself, as Od. 12. 133. 


HYPNOS, the god of sleep in Greek mytholog>'. H. is 
fatherless, son of Nyx and brother of Thanatos (lies- 
Theog. 211, 756). According to Hesiod he lives in the 
underworld and never secs the sun, but in contrast to 
his brother he comes softly and is sweet for men. In 
I-Iomcr, iiowcver, H. lives on Lemnos and gets from Hera 
the Charis Pasitlica as wife. He is human at first, but 
changes into a bird of the night before he makes Zeus 
fall asleep ( 11 . 14. 231 ff.). Throughout antiquity H. was 
usually thought of as a winged youth who touches the 
foreheads of the tired with a branch or pours sleep- 
inducing liquid from a horn f^^erg. Aen. 5. 85.)). Myths 
about H. arc few: he helps to bur>' Sarpedon (II. ib. 672) 
and is said to have fallen in love with Endymion whom 
hcm.Tde to sleep with open cycs(Ath. 13. 564 c). He had a 
cult in Troczen (P.aus. 2. 31. 3). In art, H. carried by 
N>tc was shown on the chest of Cypsclus ; on v.tscs, H. 
and TJinnatos carry' Memnon, Sarpedon, and human 
warriors to the grave. A beautiful Hcllcriistic statue 
known through several copies shows H. gliding over the 
ground and pouring sleep-bringing liquid from his bom. 

13. Sauer in Roseber, Dex. «.v.; I’auj. ed. Frarrr, iii. 600; II. 
Schrader, lf'inc/telmi!nnrp>vxran:m Berlin 1926; E. I’ouicr, Etude 
jur its IccytlicJ bUncs', BiM. P.c. Franf. xxx (1SS3). C. M. A. H. 

HYPOCAHST (virdKai-trroi', hypocaustum), a raised 
floor heated from below by a furnace (vnoKavaw), a 
device applied c. too n.c. to baths (Val. M.ax. 9. i. J; 
Pliny, //A' 9- tbZ) and occurring also in priratc houses 
by the time of Vitruvius (5. to). During the first century 
A.». box-tiles(tu?Ji//i) were introduced into w.-vlls and roof, 
permitting the development of Roman bathing from the 
simple Greek sweat-b.sth (laeoniaim) to an elaborately 
graded system (Cclsus, Altd. i. 4 ! -• */)• Heat was 
conveyed bv radiation, the floors being carried upon 
manv thin pillars, while w.Tlb were continuously jadteted. 
Thc'fumace might also carry hot-watcr boilers (cJsima, 
Vitr. S. to). A second type, the channelled h>-pocaust, 
cinplovcd cliarcoal to hc-Tt barge masses of masonry 
intersected by channch, and v.^nncd the room aliovc by 
ah introduced through the heated ehanneU (Pliny, tp, 
2. J 7 . 23 ). W’.ile Pliny's Italian villa Iwasted few hx-po- 
c.utsts, tiitv were comirson in colder linds for heatiug 


(tSIO). 


HYPODOaiMIUS, sec Mmtr., omxic, HI (7). 
HYPORCHEMA, ree d.ancing. 

HYPOTHECA, sec security. 

HYPOTHESIS (Greek), (i) Prcfi.Kcd to plays. Very 
few Greek plays lack a hypotliesis, and some have several. 
Many hj'pothcscs arc in iambics; Soph. OC III is in 
elegiacs. The word strictly means ‘subject’, and some 
hj-potheses give no more than a risumil, sometimes vety 
brief, of the plot. In others wc find further inform.ntion 
of the kind to be met with in a modern introduction. 
Points regularly mentioned are the date and scene of 
the play, the composition of tlic chorus and identity of the 
prologist, the names of the otlicr prize-winners and 
the other plays produced simultaneously by the author; 
occasionally also tlie name of the choregus or the 
principal actor. The treatment of the legend by other 
authors, especially dramatists, is often touched on ; also, 
particularly in the case of comedies, the historic.Tl back- 
ground, sometimes tlic intention or moral of tlic play 
(Soph. Aj., exposure of tlic dangers of ambition; Ar. 
Ach., pacifism ; Fan. IV, okottos toC xrapdi'ros ogd/iaro?). 
Attention is called to points of interest about the produc- 
tion of plays (StaoKeinj of Clouds, repetition of Frogs, 
posthumous production of OC, Plutus the last play 
produced in Ar.’s own name), and to incidents in the 
authors’ lives (Soph, a demesman of Colonu.s, and elected 
general on the strength of the Ant.). Titles and names 
of characters arc explained (OT, Lys., Pint.). There is a 
good deal of literary criticism. Sometimes a play is 
simply styled 'good' (OC Oavpacnov Spupa). The 
Andromache is ‘second-class', though certain passages 
arc commended. Akestis and Orestes ‘approximate to 
satyric drama and comedy’. The Phocnissac is 'painful 
(rrcpinaOfj? uyav), has a lot of characters, and is full of 
fine yviupat; there arc fine stage cffccLs, but parts arc 
patched on inorganically.' The Orestes ‘acts well, but nil 
the characters except Pyladcs arc bad’. Wc learn why the 
prologist in the AJa.x has to he Athena, and why Elcctra 
in the Orestes sits at her brother's feet, not his head. 

’The date and authorship of these hypotheses have been 
much debated. Two are assigned by the copyist.s to late 
authors (OC IV, Fan. Ill), Ak. I (by the copyist of the 
Laurentian MS.) to Dicacarchus, many to Aristophanes 
of Byzantium. Dicacarchus is said to h.ivc unritten 
hypotheses to Sophocles and Euripides, and 0 Ppappa- 
ruedr (prcsum.TbIy Ar. Byz.) to h.Tvc based his hypo- 
theses on the PinnkfS of Callimachus. 'J’he metrical 
hj-pothescs to OTand many comedies of Aristophanes 
ascribed to Ar. Bw.. arc almost certainly to be considered 
spurious on grounds of versification and diction. But 
many of the prose hjpothcscs to tragedies nnd comedici 
— including some not bearing his name — may he wholly 
or partly his work. (Kortc holds that Symniachus i- the 
source of the hypotheses to Aristoplwnes’ comedies.) 

Co!in in PH’ ii. 95?-0: KOrte, JJemej axxit (1934), (on 

the hvp. to Costirsux' Dhnytatexnn irat, cs'.ntsi.'tfd in * i>ap) n;« o! list 
l3tc 2nJ c. A.D,); Ache!:*, Phhl. Ixxii'lxxiii (1913-12). 

(2) Ity-pothcses to the speeches of Demosthenes, 
Witten by Libanius for the proconsul Montius, an 
enthusiastic admirer of Dcniosth.en«. 

{3) A panicular case propounded for discussion^ in 
rhetorical schools, contrasted svith a general question 
(Oe'ois) discussed in dialectical .sdiooh. The distinction 
i.s, however, not slwas-s observed, 

II. 'niOm. pie Tnerit (s>}}z). fcl-J. 

(4) See Stty.V.y. 3. th D. 

For Ihf'Jh-sii in l^tin Literature, tee AT'Gt.btJTrruv., 

inTSAEUS, see rt-scriUf. (:), 

inTSICLES of .Alexandria (sreond halt of end c. RC.) 
is kr.osvn as th*- author <--f ‘UokA: siv* added tu Duehd « 
Elements ('cc Hdberg. EuAzJn rptsa cmrr.a v. 
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which has some interesting propositions regarding the 
regular dodecahedron and icosahedron inscribed in one 
sphere. He gave also a definition of a polygonal number 
quoted by Diophantus (i. 470). He was the reputed 
author of the ’Ava(f)opiK 6 s, on the times taken by signs 
of the zodiac to rise, in different conditions (ed. Manitius, 
Dresden, 1888); the tract may be only a clumsy repro- 
duction of an original work. We find in it the first 
occurrence in Greek of the division of the zodiac circle 
into 360 degrees. It distinguishes the ‘time degree’ 
(fiotpa ^(poviKri) from the ‘degree in space’ (poTpa 
Tomtcq). T. H. 

HYPSICRATES (probably ist c. B.C.), historian, may 
be identified with the grammarian Hypsicrates of Amisus ; 
he may have served Caesar, who freed Amisus in 47 b.c., 
as Theophanes served Pompey. His work was perhaps 
rather a history of the times than a local chronicle or 
JIovTiKd, and was possibly Strabo’s source for Bosporan 
affairs. 

FGtH ii, B, p. 923; BD, p. 618. A. H. McD. 

HYPSIPYLE. The women of Lemnos having neglected 
the rites of Aphrodite, the goddess plagued them with a 
foul odour. Their husbands left them in disgust and took 
to themselves concubines from Thrace; whereat the 
women planned to murder all the males on the island. 
The massacre was successful ; but Hypsipyle, daughter 
of King Thoas the son of Dionysus, hid her father and 
managed to convey him out of the country. She governed 
Lemnos and received the Argonauts (q.v.) when they 
came. She and her women now mated wi A them (nothing 
more is heard of Aphrodite’s curse), and Hypsipyle 
had two sons {see euneos) by Jason. Some time after 
their departure she was captured by pirates and sold to 


Lycurgus king of Nemea, whose wife employed her as 
nurse to her child Opheltes or Archemorus. For the 
sequel, see adrastus. 

Authorities: Euripides, Hyps.', Apollonius Rhodius i. 609 ff., and 
schol. there; Statius, Theb. 4. 713 ff.; 5. 28 ff.; Apollod. (i. 114 f.; 
3. 64 f.; Hyginus, Fab. 15 ; 74- H. J. R. 

HYPSISTOS was, like Hypatos, a not uncommon title 
in Greece of Zeus as the supreme god, or as a mountain 
or sky god ; it was popular in Macedonia. Theos H. seems 
generally to have been an unofficial synonym for Zeus H. 
In the Orient H. was applied imder the Empire to various 
native gods of Asia Minor and to the local Baals of Syria, 
many of whom were mountain divim'ties. Numerous 
bilingual inscriptions of Palmyra equate Zeus H. and the 
anonymous god ‘whose name is blessed forever’. This 
cult was pagan but shows clear signs of Jewish influence 
(H. Seyrig, £uides syriennes (1934-8), i. 98 f. = Syria 
*933. 249 f.). The epithet is frequent in Hellenistic 
Judaism, and hellenized Jews and Gentile sympathizers 
could meet in a common cult of Theos H., as at Gor- 
gippia and Tanais. A Jewish background appears also 
in dedications and prayers for vengeance to Theos H. at 
Delos. But except where Jewish influence is indicated, 
its presence need not be assumed, and in general the 
term implies only a tendency to exalt one god to a pre- 
eminent position. 

A. B. Cook, Zeus ii. Appendix B; C. Roberts, T. C. Skeat, A. D. 
Nock, Harv. Theol. Rev, 1936. F. R, W. 

HYRCANIAN SEA, see CASPIAN SEA. 

HYRCANUS, see JEWS, para. 2. 

HYRIEUS, see onioN. 


For Greek and Latin proper names whose standard English form begins with J, such as Janus, Jason, Javoleniis, 

Jaxartes, Julius, Juno, Jupiter, see under J. 


lACCHUS {"laKxos). A minor deity (r^y Zij/ujrpoy 
Salpova, Strabo, 10. 3. 10) associated with the Eleusinian 
deities and probably in origin a personification of the 
ritual cry taKy w tauxe (Ar. Frogs 316); cf. Hymenaeus 
(q.v.). The deity, the song of which these words appar- 
ently formed the refrain, and the day (Boedromion 19) 
on which his image was fetched to Athens from Eleusis 
with other holy things were all called by the same name. 
At. op. cit. 320, Hesychius s.v. "laKyos; cf. mvsteries, 
PROCESSION. lacchus was variously said to be the son of 
Demeter, of Persephone, and of Dionysus, or the consort 
of Demeter (refs, in Hofer, see below) ; in art he is seen 
torch in hand (cf. Ar. op. cit. 340 ff.) conducting the 
mystics, Deubner, plate 5. i (pinax of Ninnion). But, 
owing to the resemblance between his name and BaKxos, 
the title of Dionysus, he is often identified with the 
latter, not only in literature (e.g. Eur. Cyc. 69, Verg. 
G. i. 166, Strabo, loc. cit.), but to some slight extent in 
cult; at the Lenaea, when the daduchus said ‘Invoke the 
god’ the congregation answered BepieX^i "laKye rrAoirro- 
Sdra (Schol. on Ar. op. cit. 479). In Italy he was on 
occasion identified with Liber (q.v.), as in the temple of 
Ceres on the Aventine, where Ceres Liber and Libera are 
Demeter lacchus and Kore. 

L. Deubner, Attisehe Feste (1932), pp. 73-4; Hofer in Roscher's 
l^xikon, s.v. ‘lakchos’. H. J. R. 

lACULUM, see ARMS AND ARMOUR, ROMAN. 


lALMENUS, in mythology, son of Ares and Astyoche ; 
leader, with his brother Ascalaphus, of the contingent 
from Aspledon and Orchomenus at Troy {Iliad 2. 51 1 ff.). 

lAMBELEGUS, see metre, CREnt, III (15). 

lAlVlBIC POETRY, GREEK. 'The word 'opiSoy, of 
unloiown but probably Asiatic origin, is first used by 
Archilochus (fr. 20) and seems to refer to his own satirical 
verse written in the iambic metre. It is possible that 
he was not the first so to use it, since Aristotle {Poet.^ 4) 
regards the Homeric Margites as the first work in which 
it appeared. He considers that its use for such purposes 
as satire and ridicule was due to its nearness to common 
speech. Archilochus’ debt to the Margites may be seen 
in his use of a line from it (fr. 103), but he certainly 
developed iambic satire in his own way and used it 
especially to portray his own likes and dislikes. So, too, 
he used iambic epodes and the trochaic tetrameter for 
similar purposes. He probably influenced Semonides of 
Amorgos, who used the simple iambic trimeter, and 
seems both to have shown less personal spite and to have 
been more dependent on traditional fables than Archi- 
lochus was. Hipponax, however, follows the Archi- 
lochean tradition in giving full vent to his hatteds and in 
using everyday language. His chief innovation was the 
substitution of the OKa^osv for the true iambic, but this 
did not alter his essential similarity to Archilochus. 
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Satirical iambics were also written in the sixth centurj’ by 
Anacreon, though his fundamental good nature does not 
seem to have left him except in his lines on Anemon 
(fr. 54) which are not strictly iambic in metre, though 
their temper is violently satirical. These poets all belong 
to Ionia, and iambic verse, ns they practised it, was 
characteristic of free Ionian life. Elsewhere it took rather 
different forms. In Syracuse the lafi^iaral were a choir 
who carried phalli in honour of Dionysus (Ath. tSi c) 
and may have sung abusive songs, while the use of 
trochaics by Epicharmus in his early dramatic pieces 
indicates that he may have owed something to tliis tradi- 
tion, wliile it must be to him and lus kind that Attic 
comedy owed its use of iambic and trochaic verse. In 
Athens the iambic and trochaic measures were used from 
about 600 D.C. by Solon to answer his critics and justify 
his political decisions. He shows little rancour or abuse, 
and his temper is quite unlike that of the Ionian iambic 
poets, but he probably owed the form to them. It was 
the best means available for personal controversy, and 
that, no doubt, was why he used it. His example does 
not seem to have inspired many followers in Athens, and 
though such work is attributed to Euenus of Paros, its 
real influence is to be seen in Comedy. A possible 
follower of Solon is Chrysogonus (Jl. 40S D.c.), whose 
poem TloXtrcla was wrongly ascribed to Epicharmus 
(Ath. 648 d). 

In the Hellenistic age the satirical iambic was revived 
with some success. Some oddities appeared, like Cas- 
torion’s Hymn to Pan, in which each dipody in the 
trimeter ended with the end of a word (Ath. 454 f), and 
theriddlesattributed toPanarces(Diehl, Anth.Lyr. Grace. 
b 3 > P* 70), but the traditional use may be seen in Alcaeus 
of Messene’s political diatribes against Philip of Maccdon 
(Euseb. Praep. Evang. to. 3. 23) and the philosophical 
invectives of Timon of Phlius, Heraclidcs Ponticus, and 
Hermcias of Curion. In this kind the most important 
practitioner was Callimachus, who wrote iambic, choli- 
ambic, and trochaic verses in the character of a ne%v 
Hipponax, into whose mouth some of the verses are put. 
But he is less bitter tlian his predecessor, and the remains 
indicate that his Iambi were quite mild and humorous, 
with plentiful fables and discursions on varied topics. 
He seems to have widened the scope of topics for which 
the iambic metre w.as used, and his influence may be 
seen on Cercidas, whose sc.azons deal with topics of 
popul.ar morality and make fun of pretentious specula- 
tions, and on Pliocnix of Colophon, who wrote on such 
difTcrent matters as Ninus and the song of beggars in 
Rhodes. More primitive were the verses of Sotadcs, 
wliich belong essentially to this tradition and were famous 
for the scurrilitj' and improprictj' of their abuse. A new 
turn was given to iambic verse by Mcnippus of Gadara, 
who is best known tlirough Varro’s Latin adaptations 
and wrote criticisms of all manner of men and things, 
set his situations in fantastic backgrounds, and mixed 
Verse with prose. In the Roman period iambic verse w.t 3 
put to new uses, some of them instructive, .as when 
*Sc>’mnus’ wrote his geography, Diodotus about plants, 
and Simylus about litcntturc. 

Texts: K. DichJ, Ar.:h. Lyr. Grace.-, J. M. pilmonil!, PlerS ‘C’A 
Jeni-at (Ix'c’o). C. .xl. P. 

IAMBIC POETRY, I-ATI.N. The use of iambic 
metres for personal invective and the censure of contem- 
poraries is not widespread in I^atin poetry, wherc_ the 
spirit of .Archilochusandllipponax is most often enshrined 
in Pltalaecran hendcc.-iT.yll.thics and elegiac couplets (cf. 
Catullus. Ovid'fl Ibis, and M.irtia!). Tl'.c iambic senarius 
of the Rcrniblicm dromatists (cf. Mrpr, uxtin') was, 
indeed, U'cd occssionnliy for non-sccnic purpose-,, as hy 
Pactivdus and others for epit.ipb.s and !iy Yolcacius 
Kedigitut for literarv criticistn ; jtt LucKius (like 1 Inrace, 
Pcj^ius, and Juvenal) preferred the dactylic hexameter 


for satire and included sentirii in his 28th and 29th books 
only. In the first half of the first century D.C. Cn. Mntius 
introduced the scazon (limping iambic) in his mimiamhi 
(in imitation of I-Ierodns),_and Laevius in his Erotopaegtna 
c.xperimcntcd with iambic dimeters, scazons, hcndeca- 
syllabics, and other metres ; Varro also achieved a mastery 
of the iambic trimeter in his Menippeae. The scazon 
found some favour with Catullus, Cinna, Cahms, and 
Bifaaculus ; and of die eight poems of Catulius in this 
metre, all except no. 31 contain some personal criticism 
or abuse. Horace avoids the metre, but it occurs twice 
in the Appendix Vergiliana {Catal. 2 and s, both critical 
of rhctorcs) and occasionally in the salacious Priapea. 
Martial was not strongly attracted to the metre, though 
hc_ employed it in seventy-seven of his poems witli 
epigrammatic effect. TJie i.ambic trimeter appears in 
Catullus in three poems only— nos. 4 (not scurrilous), 
29, and 52; and when (in hendccasyllabic poems: nos. 
36, 40, 54, and frag, i) he mentions his ‘iambi’, he 
probably has in mind the critical .spirit of his attacks 
rather than the exact metres (trimeter or scazon) in which 
a few of them were made. Horace’s claim (Epist. i. 19. 
23) to have been the first to introduce Parii (= Archi- 
lochc.an) iambi into Latin is therefore not unjustified; 
for all his Epodesfin which abuse, friendship, moralizing, 
and patriotism provide the themes) have i.ambic elements 
used in die manner of Archilochus; in nos. i-io the 
couplets consist of a trimeter followed by a dimeter, 
11—16 show iambic and dactylic elements variously com- 
bined into couplets, and 17 is entirely in trimeters. In 
this tj’po of poetry Horace had no real successor. In the 
App. Verg. three poems {Catal. 6, 10, and 12) arc 
in trimeters and one (no. 13) in iambic couplets; all 
e.vccpt no. 10 (a parody of Catullus 4) arc vituperative. 
In the first century A.D. Phaedrus used iambics for bis 
fables but his ‘trimeters’ (like those of the m.axims of 
the mimographer Publilius Syrus, 1st c. D.c.) admit 
spondees in the and and 4th feet and so arc nearer to the 
dramadc senarius than to die stricter forms employed 
by Horace. Seneca, who in his tragedies uses elegant 
trimeters in the dialogue and some dimeters in the lyric 
p.irts, is far removed from the spirit of the 'a/zoor; 
Martial, who might hai-c made powerful use of iambics, 
almost entirely neglects the dimeter and trimeter; and 
the apotheosis of the iambic metres (especially die 
dimeter) is found in Christian poets such as Prudentias 
(Catlirmcrinon and Peristephanon) and the author of 
‘Veni creator spiritus’. 

Text, of tninor autfiorx and Inemfntn in: E. Bjchren*. 

W. Atorcl, t'JV,; I'. DQchelcr, Camina Lot. Eli^^raphica (in A. 
Uicsc'a Antholosia Lctir.a), J. p. M. 

lAMBLICHUS (i)(/?. c. A.D. 160), born in .Syria, wrote 
a Greek novel called the Pabylontaca or Rhodanes attd 
Sinonis. An abstract by Photius and n few fragments 
prcscn’cd by Suidas suggest thatxvhilc it was less prob.-iblc 
in incident and more discursive th.'i.n the exunt novels, 
it shared their general characteristics. See also NOvrD, 
canrj;. 

Text; It. llercher, Erotin SeTiriom Greed i (Tcubnif). 

It. M. P.. 

lAMBLICHUS (2) (prob.nbly e. ^.n. 325), Neo- 

platonfsc philosop.’icf, bom at Ckslds in Code Syria, 
sstidied under Porphyry in Rome or Sicily; later he 
founded hi? own school i.n SiTia (? at Ap3.me.a). Ext.int 
writings: (i) rirpi roO /Zifava/uA-oy fltnv (Vlt. Pyth.)', 
Adyn; TrpnrptrTircdr <’r diAiTo-ji'ar (PrArept.)', a-oJ 
direc tre.sthes on mathematics (see bibliography: the 
author'-hip of ogiP/t- is disputed). Thrw fixe 

formed part of a semi-popular er.cj’clopaedia of Pyrhx- 
poreanism. Pntnpticuj h a catena of ertrscu frem rarli-r 
writers, and valur.brr as a soufcr-boo’.-. {2) 'Pfie 'Reply 
of .Alvimmon to Porjxhyry's Letter in ArA'A, a erfmee 
of ritualistic tr.iric, generally Lnorm a,'. IJe myxteriir, it 
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attributed -in our best manuscript to lamblichus, on Ae 
authority of a lost work of Proclus. The ascription, which 
Zeller doubted, is probably right (C. Rasche, De 1 . libri 
. . . de myst. auctore, igtj). Though ill-written and 
philosophically worthless, the book is a curious guide to 
the superstitions of its age. lamblichus’ lost writings 
include a IJepl tpvx^s (excerpts preserved in Stobaeus) ; 
a Ilepl 6 e&v, used by Macrobius and Julian; an elaborate 
exposition of ‘Chaldaean’ theology, and a number of 
highly tendentious commentaries on Plato and Aristotle, 
much quoted by Proclus. 

lamblichus’ extant works are superficial; but his 
successors credit him with important contributions to 
the architecture of the Neoplatonic system. On the other 
hand, he corrupted Plotinus’ teaching by introducing 
theosophical fantasies from alien sources; and his 
tendency is to substitute magic for mysticism, Oeovpyia 
for the Plotinian Becjpia. 

Ticxts: Vit. Pyth., L. Deubner J1937J; Protropt., H. Pistelli 
(j888); /7€ptr9SKoiv9Sfiafl)7fiaTiK^jEVi<7Ti7/iiyr, N. Festa fit’s 

JVtKOuaxot) dptflfiPTimjv eloayoiy^, H. Pistelli (1894); 0 «oAoyou/i£ro 
■rijs apiSinjTiKrjs, V. de Falco (1922); De myst., G. Parthey (1S57), 
Germ, trans. and comm. Th. Hopfner (1922). 

Ideas and Influence : K. Praechter in Gcnethliahon fioiert (1910), 
108 ff.; J. Bidez, Rev. fit. Gr. 1919; E. R. Dodds, Proclus' Elements 
of Theology (1933), xix ff.; PW ix. 645 ff. Cf. bibliography under 
NEOPLATONISM. E. R. D. 

lAMUSj legendary son, by Apollo, of Evadne (q.v. i). 
She bore him while alone and left him in a bed of (?) 
gillyflowers {la, hardly violets, for they were yellow and 
red, Pindar, OZ. 6. 55). Aepytus, her guardian, learning 
at Delphi what had happened, had the baby searched for, 
and found that he had been fed with honey by serpents. 
From the flowers he was called lamus. Coming to young 
manhood, he prayed to Poseidon and Apollo, and the 
latter bade him go to Olympia ; there he became a prophet 
and ancestor of the clan of the lamidae, which continued 
at Olympia well into the third century A.D. (L. Weniger, 
ARW xviii (1915), S3 ff-)* H. J. R. 

lAPETUS, in mythology, son of Earth and Heaven, 
father by Clymene the Oceanid of Prometheus, Epi- 
metheus. Atlas, and Menoetius (Hes. Theog. 134, 507 ff.). 
His name yields no plausible Greek etymology, and it is 
far from unlikely that it is to be connected witli that of 
Japhet son of Noah, both probably going back to some 
very old figure of Asianic mythology, variously handled 
by Greek and Hebrew tradition. H. J. R. 

lAPYGES, see messapii. 

lAPYGIA, the name given by the Greeks to Calabria 
(q.v.). 

lARBAS, see DIDO. 

lASUS, lASIUS. These names seem to be etymo- 
logically identical, are perpetually confused, and occa- 
sionally are confounded with lasion. Demeter’s lover 
{see DAHDANUs, demeter). Apart from Dardanus’ brother, 
they are borne by a number of persons, all totally 
insignificant and uninteresting, e.g. two early kings of 
Argos, Arcadian and also Boeotian heroes, etc.; list 
given by Hofer in Roscher’s Lexikon ii. 88-9. H. J. R. 

IBERIA, (i) one of the ancient names for Spain (q.v.); 
(2) the name of the mountain-girt land (roughly coinci- 
dent with mod. Georgia) south of the Caucasus, north-east 
of Armenia, between the Black Sea and the Caspian. Its 
chief river was the Cyrus {Kur). The Greeks, after 
Pompey’s exploration in 65 b.c., knew four entrance- 
passes : from Colchis by Scharapani ; from the north by 
the Caucasian Gates {Darial Pass)', from Albania by 
Derbent Pass ; from Armenia through Kars. The people, 
organized in four classes (chiefs, priests, fighter-tillers. 


slaves), W'ere subject probably to Persia and certainly to 
Mithridates VI. They were not included in the Roman ■ 
Empire except occasionally as ‘clients’. 

Strabo ii. 491-2, 497, 500-1, 528; Ptol. Gcog. $. 9. 27 ff.; 8. 18. 
2; ig. I. s. E. H. W. 

EBYCEAN, see METRE, GREEK, III (5). 

IBYCUS, son of Phytius, of Rhegium, lyric poet of the 
sixth century B.c., whose floruit is given by Suidas as 
564-561 B.c. and by Eusebius-Jerome as 536-533 B.c. He 
seems to have begun by writing lyrical narratives in the 
style of Stesichorus, and fragments indicate that he told 
of the Funeral Games of Pelias (Ath. 4. 172 d), the Sack 
of Troy (fr. 16), and the Calydonian boar-hunt (fr. 28). 
He also wrote about Ortygia (fr. 21) and told Sicilian 
stories (Ael. NA 6. 51). He left Sicily because, it was said, 
he refused to become a tyrant (Diogenian. i. 207) and 
went to Samos, where he worked at the court of Poly- 
crates (Suid. s.v. “ipvKos). To this period may belong 
his most striking fragments, notably those about love 
when he is getting old (frs. 6 and 7), and the lines to 
Euryalus. POxy. 3 has been attributed to him, since it 
mentions Polycrates, but the attribution is uncertain. 
If it is his, it is more probably concerned with the tyrant’s 
son than with the tyrant himself, and seems to be a 
playful leave-taking of his earlier manner for the erotic 
poetry in favour at Samos. His works were collected in 
seven books and seem to have consisted largely of choral 
poems, of which some were encomia, and personal love- 
songs, written in a great variety of metres. He has a rich 
and brilliant style, a vivid imagination, a great capacity 
for describing the emotions, especially love, and a real 
love of nature (frs. 9, 1 1, 13, 21). He is said to have been 
killed by robbers, who W’ere brought to justice by birds 
who saw the murder (Plut. Garr. 14; Antip. Sid. ap. 
Anth. Pal. 7. 745), and was buried at Rhegium {Anth. 
Pal. 7. 714). 

Text: Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Grace, ii, pp. 48-60. 

Criticism: U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Sappho utiii Simom- 
des{igi3), 121-8; C. M. Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry 248-83. 

C. M. B. 

ICARIAN SEA, see Aegean sea. 

ICARIUS or ICARUS (but the latter name is usually 
that of Daedalus’ son {see daedalus)), in mythology, (i) 
an Athem’an who received Dionysus hospitably when he 
came to Attica, and was given the vine. He made wine 
and gave some to his neighbours, who on feeling the 
effects concluded that they were poisoned and killed 
him. His daughter Erigone was guided by their dog 
Maera to his body and hanged herself for grief. In 
memory of her the festival of the Aiora was instituted, 
in which swinging played a part, and Aristaeus propiti- 
ated the shade of Icarius; in consequence, a pestilence 
on Ceos which had followed their reception of the 
murderers of Icarius ceased. Icarius became the con- 
stellation Bootes; Erigone, Virgo; the dog, Canicula 
(Procyon). See schol. II. 22. 29; Hyginus, Fab. 130 
and Rose ad loc. ; Poet. Astr. 2. 4. (2) Father of Penelope 
(q.v.; Od. i. 329 and often). Tyndareus induced him 
to give Penelope to Odysseus in return for the latter’s 
good advice to msike Helen’s wooers take the oath {see 
HELEN). Icarius tried to induce them to remain with him 
in Lacedaemon, but, on the choice being left to her, she 
indicated that she would follow her husband to Ithaca 
(Apollod. 3. 132; Paus. 3. 20. 10). H. J. R. 

IGILIUS, Lucius, a plebeian hero, betrothed to Ver- 
ginia and leader of the second secession, has little claim 
to historical existence, but the Lex Icilia de Aventino 
puhlicando (traditionally dated 456 B.c.), the text of 
which was still preserved in Augustus’ time m the 
Aventine temple of Diana (Dion. Hal. 10. 32. 4), is 
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indisputably a genuine document of c. 450. The law 
provided allotments on the Aventinc to the plcbs cither 
as agricultural or (very probably) as building land. It 
v.’as later attributed to Icilius merely because of Jjjs 
renown as a popular hero. P. T. 

ICTINUS {fl. after 450 n.c.), a Greek architect. His 
best-known work was tlie Parthenon (q.v.), in which he 
was assisted by Phidias and Callicrates (qq.v.), and about 
which, according to Vitruvius (7 prarf.), he and a certain 
Carpion wrote a book, since lost. According to Pausanias 
(8. 4i)j he was the architect of the temple of Apollo 
Epicurius at Bassac, which was noted for beauty in its 
day and, like the Parthenon, had several unusual features 
(sec bassae). According to Vitruvius (7 prarj.), Ictinus 
also rebuilt the Tclcstcrion at Eleusis on a greatly 
enlarged scale. H. W. It. 

ICTIS, probably St. Michael's Ml. by Penzance. Dio- 
dorus (5. 22. 2, 4) records tliat the people of Belcrium 
(Land’s End) brought tin in wagons at ebb-tide to tlic 
adjacent island Ictis. Pliny (4. 104 from Timaeus) puts 
Ictis si.-s days'sail inwards from Britain, perhaps confusing 
it with Vcctis (Isle of Wight) or the Scillies. E. H. \V. 

IDAEAN DACTYLS (AdimiXoi. ’/Saloi), literally the 
Fingers of Ida, but whether the Phrygian or the Cretan 
Ida and whether their name refers to craftsmanship, 
dwarfish size, or .something else, the ancients were in 
doubt. The oldest mention surviving is in the Phoronis, 
ap. schol. Apoll. Rhod. i. 1 129, which says tliey were 
called Cclmis, Damnamcncus, and Acmon, tlint they 
were big and powerful, wizards, servants of ‘Adrcstci.i 
of the mountains’, presumably the same as Cybclc or 
Rhea, Phrygians, and inventors of smitlicraft. But 
Apollonius (ibid.) says tliey were Cretans, sons of a 
nymph Ancliiale, who grasped handfuls of dust in her 
birthpains, or (the language is ambiguous) produced 
them by tlirowing handfuls of dust. More and divergent 
accounts of them in the schol., ibid., and still more col- 
lected by Lobeck, Aglaoph. 1156/1.; von Sybcl in 
Roscher's Lexikon, s.v. ‘Daklyloi’. For their dwarfish 
size cf. Paus. 8. 31. 3, and for tlieir connexion with 
Heracles see itnucLEs. See also magic, para. 4. H. J. R. 

IDAEUS, ‘connected with Ida’, and so (a) a title of 
Zeus (Iliad 16. 605 (Trojan) and on Cretan coins and 
(usually in a dialect form) inscriptions); (6) a stock name 
for -sundiy' little-known Trojans or Cretans (list in Stoll 
in Roscher’s Lexikon ii. 95). (e) Magic name for a finger, 
perhaps tlic inde.x (PMG iv. 455). !• IZ- 

IDAS, in mythology, son of Apharcus and brotlicr of 
Lynccus. He was ‘the strongest of men’ (Iliad 9. SsS), 
and drew his bow against Apollo (ibid.). The reason, 
according to later authorities (Chest of Cj-psclus in Paus. 
5. iS. a; Apollod. i. 60-x), was that after he had won 
lus bride Marpc.ssa from her father Euenus, son of Arcs 
(odd Bacchylidcs 19), Apollo in turn carried her off; Id.i.s 
fought him and Zeus made peace by giving Marpessa 
her clioicc between them; she preferred Idas. He was 
one of the Argonauts (q.v.; Ap. Rhod. 1. 152 and often), 
vali.-tnt but hot-tempered. lie also took part in the 
Calydoniati boar-hunt (.Apollod. x. 67), as was natural, 
for Mclc.sgcr (q.v.) was his ron-in-law (//. 9. 556). 
Though his final encounter with the Dioscuri (q.v.) is 
variously told, Pind.'tt (tXan. so. 60) makes Idas kill 
Castor, while Lyneeus, whose tight was pretematuraliy 
sh.arp, loo’es out for the appro.ich cf the rwiiv-. H. J. K. 

IDMON, ‘il'.e knowing one’, n.tmc of tevcr;.l sldlful 
person's, ef;'*rci.'inv a recr, son of Apcllo or .Ahat (.Ap. 
RhoiJ. 1. 139 tT.' anti fchok), who zcvosrspi.nied the 
Argos’-suts (q.Y.) ahiiough lie fore'Kncw he w’cu'd not 
return a'mc (shid. and 2. 815 !T.); he was killed by a hoar 
in she countrj' cf the Mtri4.'’dw;i. B. J. R. 


IDOMENEUS (1), in mythology, Ic.adcr of the Cretan 
contingent before Troy (Iliad 2. 645); of distinguished 
valour although older than most of the warriors (13. 

zioff.ySOi ff.). He was of Minos’ race and one of Heien's 
suitors (Hesiod, fr. 96. 16 ff. Rzach). The stoiy of Home- 
comer’s Vow (Stith Thompson, S241) is told of him 
(Servius on Aen, 3. 121); in a storm he vowed to sacrifice 
to Poseidon the first thing which met him on his return. 
This was his son ; fulfilling or tiying to fulfil tlie vow he 
was forced to leave Crete for Italy bcc.ause a pestilence 
broke out. H. J. R. 

IDOiVUiNEUS (2) (c. 32S-C. 270 R-C.), biographer and 
poliucian of Lampsacus, and friend of Epicurus (cf. 
Usenet, Epicsirca, frs. 128-3S). 

Works (IIIG ii. 4 S 9 “ 94 ). (t) Llept tOv EwKpariKwv 
(Diog. Laert. z. 20) : fragments on the Socratic Aeschines. 
(2) ricpl Btjimycoywv in at least ttvo books ; fragments in 
Plutarch and Athenacus concern leading Athenian poli- 
ticians. (3) 'Icnopia rtov Kara ZapoOpaKrp', cf. Suid.ss 
s.v. ‘Idomencus’. Following the Peripatetic, anecdotal 
method, I. reproduced much unreliable scandal, perhaps 
attacking politici.ans whose ideas he disliked; after 
Hermippus he was not used. F. \V. W. 

IDUMAEA. The Edomites, pushed wesrivards by the 
Nabataeans, occupied the arid country (henceforth 
known as Idumaea) south of Judaea in the fourth century 
B.c. They were conquered and forcibly converted to 
Judaism by John Hyreanus (see Jews), but detached from 
Judaea and organized ns the two cities of Adorn and 
Marisa (both prominent commercial towns since the 
3rd c. n.c.) by Pompey in 63 n.c. Idumaea was granted 
to Herod in 40 and became a toparchy of his kingdom. 
Early in his reign an Idumac.an noble, Coslobar, tried 
to revive the national cult of Rose, but the mass of the 
people were fanatical adliercnts to the Jewish faith. 

A. II. M. J. 

IDYLL, sec pastoral roETny, CREnt. 

IGUA'INE TABLETS, see tabulae icutTNAC. 

II-IAS LATINA (Honscrus Latinus), .*i version of the 
Iliad in 1,070 hexameters. The ascription of the work 
(entitled merely ‘Homcrus’) to Silius Italicus on the 
grounds of two acrostics is untenable ; but the .author may 
be a Bachius Italicus. Tlic allusion to the Julian house 
in 899 fl. precludes a date of authorship Inter than A.n. 
68. Though important for its perpetuation of the Iliad 
during centuries ignorant of Greek, the svork is in general 
a meagre epitome devoid of artistic merit, characterized 
by free and uneven treatment, a straightforward style 
thickly embellished with Virgilian and Ovidian echoes, 
and careful vcrsific.ation. 

Tcx;»: F. VoIIracr, iik 3 (tota): P. FI’.sj!* (1SS5). Cf. 

J. 'I'olticim, Hu'nrr u. <fi« rJeiiirA/ I’miu, lye's. A. H.-V,’. 

ILIAS PARVA, see epic cycle. 

ILIONA (’DiJiij). in mythology, eldest da-aghter of 
Priam and Hecabe (qq.v., Verg. Aen. 1. 653-4). Wife of 
Poh'mestof (rre iitcuiiA), .'he j.ai'cd the life of Polydouis 
bypassing hi.m ofT.as her so.o. Polj-mcstor thus murdering 
his own cl'.ik! (Hyginus, Fab. icy, cf. P.acuvius, frs. of 
Iliona). II. }■ Ik 

ILIU PERSIS, see lU’ic CYOX. 

U-IUM, an .Aeolksn fountlatiori.esi.ihlishtd in iK; seventh 
century n.c. on tS-.e site of smeient 'IVoy. !ti itt'.p^/rtsnee 
derived from tl-.e farn-Diu tempi? cf Ath-tn-t ('.I' iseJ by 
Xerxes and Alexander), the eer.tie, from sJse friUtih cen- 
mr>- onwards, of a rcliirirtu ss-jirdrir-n. 'Hie irndin;; of 
I.ivtus SrSinawr (!'>') tordix' re!x:irj:'.t x.lth 

Rome (dt-yugh Ilium war sacled by lAmbria'is U.n.mly 

Q 
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troops in 85) ; and the emperors followed Julius Caesar’s 
example in patronizing Ilium and its temple, because of 
the legend that the founders of Rome were of Trojan 
origin. 

A. Briickner, in Dorpfeld’s Troia und Ilion (1902), ii.'S49. 

D. E. W. W. 

ELLYRICUMj the territory of the Indo-European 
Illyrians, was a geographical notion of varying extent. 
According to the Greeks Illyricum was bounded by the 
Adriatic, the Eastern Alps, the Danube, the Shar-Dagh, 
and the Ceraunian Mountains. In the sixth and following 
centuries the coast was partly colonized by the Greeks, 
who may have been attracted by the mines of the interior. 
But the difficulty of access to the inland and the reputa- 
tion of the natives for piracy retarded the opening up 
of the countrj'. The great number of independent tribes 
delayed the formation of a national kingdom until the 
third century B.C., when in the south the kingdom of 
Scodra arose. Against this the Romans fought in the 
First and Second Illyrian Wars (229-228, 219 B.c.), for 
they then considered the Adriatic their sphere of interest. 
In 167 B.C., after tlie defeat of Genthius, Illyricum (sc. 
regnum) was divided into three parts under Roman con- 
trol. As the Roman conquest, especially of the Dalma- 
tians, progressed, so Illyricum became a more clearly 
defined geographical expression, the southern districts 
together with Apollonia and Dj'rrhachium being allotted 
to Macedonia in 148-147. First administered by consuls 
from Italy, later (since Sulla ?) Illyricum was connected 
either with Macedonia (cf. the governorship of M. 
Brutus) or with Gallia Cisalpina (cf. Caesar’s governor- 
ship). In the Civil War some tribes surrendered to Caesar 
in 46, but soon fighting was renewed (see Dalmatia). It 
was finally subdued by Octavian in the Illyrian War 
(35-33)1 in which first the lapudes and Pannonii and later 
the Dalmatians were conquered (cf. N. Vulid, JRS 
1934, 163 ff.). In 27 B.c. Illyricum became a senatorial 
province, but was put under imperial administration 
again (? ii B.c.), no doubt because of the operations 
against the Pannonii which had begun in 13. The sub- 
dued tribes were added to Illyricum, which thus was 
extended to the Danube and was reorganized in ii b.c. 
(A list of the legates between 8 b.c. and a.d. 6 is given 
by R. Syme, JRS 1934, 130.) After or even during the 
Pannonian-Illyrian revolt (a.d. 6-g), which was repressed 
by Tiberius, Pannonia was disconnected from Illyricum, 
the remaining part of Illyricum sometimes being called 
superior provincia Illyricum, till later the name ‘Dalmatia’ 
(q.v.) prevailed, whereas Illyricum meant the great 
customs-area of the portorium Illyricum covering Raetia, 
Noricum, Dalmatia, Pannoniae, Moesiae, and Dacia (cf. 
Marquardt, Rom. Staatsverw. ii”. 273 ; i^. 29s f. ; M. 
Rostovtzeff, Geschichte der Staatspacht in der rSm. 
Katserzeit (1904), 393 f. ; Ruggiero, l.c. inf. 25 ff.). From 
the time of Diocletian Illyricum denoted two dioceses, 
namely lUyrimm orientale or dioecesis Moestarum, and 
Illyricum occidentale or dioecesis Pannoniarum. 

Valid, PJV, s.y. ‘Illyricum’; FIuss, PJV Suppl. v, s.v. ‘Illyrioi’. 
Patsch, Sitz, Wien, 214 i (1952); 215 ii! (1933). Rugaicro, Diz. 
Epigr.ivh (1924), 20ff.; J. M. F. May.jfRS 1946, 48ff. R.L. Beau- 
mont, JHS 1936, 159 fi. on Greek coloniration, influence, and trade 
in Illyricum before the fourth century B.c. J. V. Antwerp Fine. jiRS 
1936, 24 ff. on the early Roman wars. F. A. W. S. 

ILUS, in mythology, (i) son of Dardanus (q.v.; 
Apollod. 3. 140). (2) His grand-nephew, son of Tros and 
father of Laompdon (qq.v.). He founded Ilium, being 
guided to the site by a cow (cf. cadmos) and received 
the Palladium from heaven (ibid. 141-3). 

IMAGINES, the death-masks of distinguished ancestors 
at Rome, where the itis imaginum belonged to families 
numbering curule magistrates among their forebears. 
These masks, of wax or more durable material, were kept 
in cupboards in the alac of a Roman house, and on the 


death of a similarly qualified member of the family they 
were worn by actors in the funeral procession. The 
custom originated in magical observance, but acquired 
an ethical and later a social significance. Outside Italy 
death-masks occur in the shaft graves of Mycenae and 
occasionally throughout classical Greece. 

Polybius 6. 53. Annie Zadoks-Jltta, Ancestral Portraiture in Rome 
(Amsterdam, 1932). F. N. P. 

IMAGINES, see also siGNA militaria. 

IMBREX, see LiciNius. 

IMMORTALITY, see after-life. 

IMMUNITAS. Under the Roman Republic exemption 
from taxation was granted to the States of the Italian 
Confederacy and to the few provincial cities possessing 
a treaty or libertas. There is some doubt as to whether 
tribes and kings with whom Rome concluded trearies 
possessed immunitasi probably the practice varied. 
Possibly before the end of the Republic, and certainly 
in the Principate, libertas did not involve immunitas, 
wliich was regarded as a separate privilege that could be 
granted to communities or to individuals (Suet. Aug. 40). 
Many ‘free’ cities normally paid tribute under the em- 
perors(Tac. Ann.z.jpy, 12. 63). When Nero gave 
to the cities of Greece he explicitly granted dveia^opla 
as well (SIG. 814). The most important Gallic tribes 
were termed foederata or libera, and they certainly paid 
taxes. Immunitas might be granted (usually for a fixed 
period) to cities of any type. Provincial coloniac and 
municipia were not necessarily immunes. The most 
valuable form of immunity was the ius Italicum, wliich 
exempted a community from the payment of the tributum 
soli as well as the tributum capitis. It is probable that 
immunitas of the ordinary type exempted only from the 
latter (Dig. 50. 8. 7). G. H. S. 

IMPERATOR (adroKparmp), a generic title for Roman 
commanders, became a special title of honour. After a 
victory the general was saluted imperator by his soldiers. 
He assumed tlie title after his name until die end of his 
magistracy or until his triumph. Sometimes the Senate 
seems to have given or confirmed the title. The origin 
of this form of honour is unknown, but some religious 
meaning is possible (cf. the formula luppiter imperator). 
The first certainly attested imperator is L. Aemilius 
Paullus in 189 B.c., as the evidence about Scipio Africanus 
is uncertain. The tide was assumed especially by pro- 
consuls and gained new importance through Sulla before 
he was appointed dictator. The increasing influence of 
the army in the late Republic made imperator the symbol 
of the military authority. Pompey emphasized that he 
was saluted imperator more than once. Caesar first used 
the title permanently, but it is doubtful whether in 45 
B.c. he received from the Senate a hereditary tide of 
imperator (zs Dio Cass. 43. 44. 2 states). Agrippa in 38 b.c. 
refused a triumph for victories won under Octavian’s 
superior command and established the rule that the 
princeps should assume the salutations and the triumphs 
of his legates. Henceforth, apparently, Octavian used 
imperator as praenomen (imperator Caesar, not Caesar 
imperator), perhaps intending to emphasize the personal 
and family value of the title. Thus the title came to 
denote the supreme power and was commonly used in 
this sense. But, officially, Otho was the first who imi- 
tated Augustus. Vespasian definitively converted the 
name imperator into a praenomen of the princeps. The 
formula imperator Caesar was .sometimes extended to 
members of die family of die princeps who were associated 
with him in power. On die death of a princeps, or during 
a rebellion, the salutatio of a general as an imperator by an 
army indicated that he was die candidate of that body 
to the imperial dignity. 
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Tlic use of the pracnomen did not suppress the old 
usage of imperator after the name. After a victor^' tlic 
emperor registered the salutatio imperatoria after his 
name (c.g.: Imp. Caesar . . . Traianus . . . imp. VI). 
From tlie second lialf of the third century the emperor 
was deemed to receive a salutatio every year. The 
number of tlic salutations became practically identical 
with the number of the years of the reign. 

Theoretically, governors of senatorial provinces, 
having their own auspicia, could assume the title of 
imperator. But the last instance of such a salutatio is that 
of Junius Blaesus, proconsul of Africa in a.d. 22 (Tac. 
Ann. 3. 74)- 

D. McFnj'dcn, Tlit History of the Title Imperator under the Itoman 
Empire (MS. Pi. i92o);M.A. Levi, Riv.Fil. 1932. 207; G. Dc Sanctis, 
Studi in onore di S. lUccobono (1932), ii. 57i J. Carcopino, Points de 
vue sur Vimpiriatisme romain (1934), 1 27 j J . Stroux, Die Antihe 1 937, 
197; H. Ncssclhnuf, Klio 1937, 306; A. v. Prcmcrsiein, Vom Werden 
tind Wesen des Prinsipats (1937), 24s: E. Peterson, ‘Christus nis 
Imperator’, in Zriise der U'ahrhcit 1937, 34! M. Grant, Prom 
Jmperium to Auctoritas {1946). A. M. 

IMPERIUM was the supreme administrative power, 
involving command in war and the interpretation and 
execution of law (including the infliction of the death 
penalty), which belonged at Rome to the kings and, after 
their expulsion, to consuls, military tribunes with consular 
powcr(from 445-367 n.C.), praetors, dictators, and masters 
of the horse. It was held later in the Republic by members 
of certain commissions (c.g. boards for the distribution 
of land, Cic. Leg. Agr. 2. 28) and by proconsuls and 
propraetors, who were cither ex-magistrates or privati, 
on whom a special command had been conferred. Its 
application was increasingly restricted; first, when _bvo 
consuls replaced the king, by the principle of collegium. 
Secondly, by the Leges Valeriac, traditionally assigned to 
509, 449, and 300 B.C., and the Leges Porciac, probably of 
the second century b.c., magistrates were not allowed to 
execute Roman citizens at Rome witliout trial, a prisoner 
at Rome having the ius provocandi ad populttm. This 
right of appeal was extended, probably by convention 
and not by legal enactment, to Roman cidzens on senricc 
with the armies and in the provinces (A. H. J. Grccnidgc, 
The Legal Procedure of Cicero's Time (1901). 4'°ff-; 
CR 189G, 225-33; 1897, 437-40; against J. L. Strachan- 
Davidson, Problans of the Roman Criminal Law (tgi2), 
i. 1 15 fl.). Thirdly, the imperium of pro-magistrates both 
legally and conventionally, and of magistrates by con- 
vention, was restricted to the bounds of their provinciae 
(see further rROViN‘Ci. 4 ). Imperitnn needed ratification by 
a lex evriala — a convention which persisted to the end of 
the Republic (Cic. Leg. Agr. 2. 26; Pam. i. 9. 25). To 
a pro-magistrate or a privatus atm imperio, imperium was 
granted for a year at a time, or undl his commission was 
achieved. Grants of imperium for a specified term of 
sever.il years occur only nt the end of the Republic, the 
earliest being the grant of imperium to Pompey for dircc 
years by the Lex Gabinia of 67 b.c. 

2. Octavian held imperium, pro praetorc and later as 
consul in 43 B.C., ns triumvir from 42 to 33 li.C., and as 
consul in 31-23 ii.c. When in 27 c.c. he ss-as given the 
admini.strntion of a large number of provinces and their 
armies for ten years, he w.ss given imperium for their 
government. In 23 B.C., when he resigned the consul- 
.ship, his constitutional power rested on the trihunicia 
pcteshis and on th.e imperium, svhich was imperium pro- 
conttilare mains (so E. G. Hardy, Stsidies in Roman 
Hist, try (tf)X0), 2S3 ff., and most lustnrians, .against 
Pelh.im, Rssays cn Roman History (191 «). ,65-71, who 
thouglit it was imperium cor.sulare). By w'rtuc of tJiis 
rieht Augustus was entitled in tm emcrpcncy to mterferc 
in the public provinces, as is proved concluriveiy by the 
Cvrer.e Edicts CrAW 1027, 34-!?, 4= ff-; ci. Dio Cast. 53. 
52. e, and Ulpwn in Digest s. J6. S); he war aho by 
*pec;4l dijjvcr-Mticn allowed to excrcii-f his imperium 


from within the city of Rome (Dio Cass. I.c.). Imperium 
was granted to him for ten-year periods in 27 and 8 b.c. 
and A.D. 3 and 13, and for five-year periods in 18 and 
13 B.c. It was voted to succeeding emperors at their 
accession by the Senate (Dessau, ILS 229, at Nero’s 
accession), though the senatorial decree was probably 
ratified foimally by a lex aeriata (Gaius, Jnst. i. 5, 'lex 
dc imperio’). The imperium proconsulerre should be 
dissociated from tlic pracnomen imperatoris. This was 
used by Augustus; though refused by Tiberius, Gaius, 
and Claudius, it appears frequently in inscriptions, and 
from the Flavian period onwards it was in common use. 
It is probable that this pracnomen was inherited by 
Augustus from Julius Caesar, who used Imperator as 
cognomen. 

3. Imperium was recorded in a different sense in the 
titles which followed the emperor’s name. Under the 
Republic a general, after winning a rictory and being 
saluted by his troops, adopted tlic official title Im- 
perator (q.v.) until he celebrated his triumph. Under the 
Empire tlic whole army fought under the emperor’s 
auspicia, and he, rather than the general who was his 
deputy (legatus), was accorded the salutatio. Emperors 
therefore recorded, among the titles which followed their 
names, the number of salutations which they had 
received, the first being the acclamation at the time of 
their accession. Claudius, for cx.amplc, nt the end of his 
life was Imperator xxvii. 

4. hlaius imperium was sometimes conferred on others 
besides the emperor, for the creation of .a .single military 
command — in this way it was granted to Gcnnanicus 
in tlie East in a.d. 17 (Tac. Ann. z. 43) and to Corbulo 
in A.D. 63 (Tac. Ann. 15. 25). If given for no such 
specific purpose, its recipient w.as indicated ns a suitable 
successor to the Principatc; in tliis sense it was granted 
to Agrippa in 18 B.C. (Dio Cass. 54. 12) and to Tiberius 
in A.D. J3 (Veil. Pat. 2. 121 ; Tac. Ann. i. 3). 

Mommsen, Staatsr. and A. U. I. Grcrnidgc, /Ionian Puhlie Life 
and passim. On the Uepublie, tlic articles mentioned above, and 
J. P. V. D. Dalsdon, ftlS 1939, 57 If. On the Empire, Mason 
Hammond, The Aintmlan I’rineipate (U.S.A. 1933): E. Kome- 
mnnn, Doppet-l>rinzifat unti Jtaehiteiluiic im Imp. /torn. (1930); 
A. von I’rcmerslein Eom Werden iind Wesen des I'rinsipats (1937): 
M. Grant, From Imperium So Aueiorilas (1946); If UVgcnvoorl, 
Homan Dynamism (1947), 59 fT.; H. fjst, ‘Imperium Mniu«', 
JRS t947. I. 1’. U. 

INACHUS, an Argive river and river-god, father of lo 
(q.v.). He was made judge between Poseidon and Hera 
when both claimed Argos, and decided in favour of 
Hera, whose cult he introduced (ApoIIod. 2, 13; Paus, 
2. 15. 4-5): Poseidon therefore dried up his waters. He 
is often represented ns a mortal, ancestor of the Argive 
kings. H. 1. If 

INARIME, see aekaiua. 

INCENSE, see sAcniFicr, rawnn. 

INCUBATION denotes the practice common among 
the Greeks and Romans of sleeping within the precincts 
of a temple for iJie purpose of receiving a vision, rcvcki- 
tion, or relief from discMse or pain. All pods could «pe.ik in 
dreams, but not nil were thought capable of being induced 
by specific me.ans to give an answer or perfonn s function. 
Some dcincs made n profound irnp.'cision of their fiowcr 
upon the mind of the visitor. At the oracle of Tro;)honiue 
at Lcbadca, for instance, one received a memorable 
emotion.al cxpcricnctt by descending into the earth and 
visiting the god fPaus. 9. 39). 'nso terh.nique of ineubs- 
tinn w,n generally used for producing cu.-tn, ahlsough it 
could be used to regain lost articles or to diico'.’cr r^rne 
important item of inforrn.ition. Tlic technique, in 3 wsv, 
was akin to tnagic in tliat it brought p-erforrTtince on tbc 
part of the deify vkhr.*} one u^ed the prerj^r pre-rcdurc. 
inrjluitiun sv.ss men; uidcly uierf m the temples of 
Atclcpiuj. 'n.e p.-aaicc it sunted Fu the cult of iliii 
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deity at Epidaurus (/G iv°. 121-7); Pergamum and 
Smyrna (Aristides, Sacred Orations) ; Rome {GIG 5980); 
Lebene (Hamilton, Incubation 69) ; Cos (Pliny, HN 29. 4, 
Strabo, 14. 2. 19). The cult of Amphiaraus (q.v.) also 
fostered the practice, especially at Oropus {Hermes 3ad. 
91 ff. = IG vii. 235 ; Paus. i. 34), and Strabo (14. 1. 44) 
mentions the practice at the tliree Plutonia in Asia Minor. 
The ability to heal was attributed to Isis, and Sarapis was 
widely acclaimed as a deity who communicated cures in 
dreams. Usually there was a regularritual to befollowedin 
practising incubation. The incubant frequently sacrificed 
an animal and slept on the animal’s hide. Previously, very 
likely, he had been purified by lustration, and had fasted 
or abstained from certain foods. Incubation, as described 
in the record of cures from Epidaurus, involved mainly 
faith-heafing, since medical remedies are not often men- 
tioned. In the later inscriptions and literary works, 
especially in the Orations of Aristides, a medical prescrip- 
tion is usually given by the god. In some instances at 
least, the ciure is regarded as having been produced by a 
combination of faith and drugs. Votive offerings fre- 
quently testify to cures produced by dream-revelations, 
and long inscriptions were often set up which detailed at 
some length the miraculous cures ascribed to the deity. 
In some temples (in tlie temple of Sarapis at Delos for 
instance) there were official interpreters of dreams as well 
as aretalogists whose duty it was to sing the praises of 
the god. Many of the dreams and the miracles which 
they wrought had no connexion whatever with cures or 
disease, though there must have been many cures 
recorded, especially cures of nervous ailments and mental 
complaints {see miracles). 

A^•CIE^r^ Sources: in addition to the sources cited, for the early 
period see Aristophanes, Plut. 658 ff., and Paus, a. 27. 3. For the 
later period : A. D. Nock, ‘A Vision of Mandulis Aion’, Harv. Thcol. 
Rev. 1934J POxy. 1381; P. Roussel, Les Cultei igyplicm d Dilos 
(1916). 

Modern Literature: L. Deubner, Dc Incuiatione (1900); Mary 
Hamilton, Incubation (1906); W, H. D. Rouse, Greek Votive Offer- 
ings (1902). J. A, B. 

INCUBO, see FAUNus. 

INDIA. This country had early trade connexions with 
east Africa ; but it remained unknown to Mediterranean 
peoples until the extension of the Persian Empire to the 
Indus and the voyage of Darius’ admiral Scylax down 
the Kabul and Indus rivers and roimd Arabia to Suez 
(Hecataeus, frs. 244-^ Jacoby; Hdt. 3. 98 ff.; 4. 44). 
Even so, India remained a land of fable and wonders 
(as m Ae Indica of Ctesias, c. 400 b.C.) ; it was believed 
to lie in the Farthest East, yet Indians were confused 
with Ethiopians, and in popular belief India and Ethio- 
pia formed one country. The conquests of Alexander 
(327“32s)brought accu rate knowledgeofnorth-west India 
as far as the river Hyphasis {Beas), and vague information 
about the Ganges valley and Ceylon ; and the voyage of 
Nearchus (q.v. 2) opened up a sea connexion with the 
Persian Gulf. Seleucus I perhaps penetrated to the 
river Jumna, but in 302 he relinquished India to the 
Mauryan king Chandragupta. He kept a resident named 
Megasthenes at Chandragupta’s court in Pama, who 
published much detail about India {see megasthenes, 
palieothra) ; and lUng Asoka (264-227) sent embassies 
to the Hellenistic kings. In the second century north- 
west India was reoccupied by the Greco-Bactrian rulers 
{see DpiETnius_ (9), menander (2)); but the rise of the 
Parthian Empire separated India from the Greek lands, 
and invaders from Central Asia (c. 80-30 b.c.) obliterated 
the Greek principalities in the Indus valley. In the first 
century a.d. Chinese silk reached the Roman dominions 
through India, but land-communications with India 
remained irregular. The cliief routes to India were (1) 
via Meshed and the Bolan or Mula passes, (2) via Merv, 
Balkh, Kabul, and Peshawur. 

2. Sea communications between India and the Persian 


Gulf were probably maintained by the Seleucids, but 
were interrupted under Parthian rule. Direct travel 
from Egypt to India was impeded for long by the Arabs 
of Yemen, whose monopoly of trade was not seriously 
challenged by the Ptolemies, and the voyages of Eudoxus 
(q.v. 3) to India proved abortive. The Arab obstruction 
was removed by the imperious appetite of Rome for 
Eastern luxuries in the prosperous days of Augustus, and 
by the discovery of open-sea routes from Africa to India. 
In the first century B.c., or soon after, the periodicity of 
the monsoons in the Indian Ocean and ttie right seasons for 
navigation were discovered by Hippalus (q.v.), and direct 
crossings to various points of the western coast were 
subsequently established (Pliny 6. 96-100). Augustus 
received Indian envoys (Dio Cass. 54. 9), and Greek 
merchants organized a regular trade from Egypt. In 
Augustus’ day 120 ships sailed to India every year, and 
under his early successors the drain of Roman money 
to pay for Indian imports caused passing anxiety (Pliny 
6. loi ; 12. 84). The principal imports to Rome were 
perfumes, spices (especially pepper), gems, ivory, pearls, 
Chinese silk. The Romans exported linen, coral, glass, 
base metals, etc., and also sent much gold and silver (and 
later copper) coin, of which large hoards have been 
found in south India. 

3. The chief marts on the west coast were Barbaricon 
{Bahardipttr) and Barygaza {Broach) and, above all, the 
Tamil towns Muziris {Cranganore) and Nelcynda {Kotta- 
yatti). Beyond Cape Comorin the Greeks visited Colchoi 
{Kolkai), Camara {Kaviripaddinam), Poduce {Pondi- 
cherry ?), and Sopatma (Mcdrar) ; a fewreached the Ganges 
mouth and brought news of Burma, Malaya, and of the 
Thinae or Sinae (in S. China — see seres). Greek traders 
figure in Tamil literature as residents in many of the 
inland centres (a.d. 70-140). The Maldives and Lacca- 
dives were now discovered, Ceylon was circumnavigated 
{see taprobane) ; and one Alexander, taking advantage of 
the Bay of Bengal monsoon, sailed past Burma and 
Malaya to Cochin China and even to China proper 
(Ptolemy 7. 1-2). Nevertheless, Greek geographers always 
underrated the extent of India’s southward projection 
and exaggerated the size of Ceylon. From c. a . d . 200 
direct Graeco-Roman trade declined, communications 
with India passed into the hands of intermediaries 
(Arabians, Axumites, Sassanid Persians), and India again 
became a land of fable to the Mediterranean world. 
The founders of Christian settlements in India were 
mostly Persians. 

V. A. Smith, The Early History of India (1924; embodying Indian 
records) ; H. Rawlinson, Intercourse between India and the Western 
World (1926): Warmington, Indian Commerce (1928); W. W. Tam, 
The Greeks in Bactria and India (1938). E. H. W. 

INDICTIO, a prescribed charge or impost, especially a 
levy in kind {annona, q.v.) as opposed to precious metals. 
TheihrficIiocanbetracedfromtheearlyEmpire, especially, 
in Egypt, but as an occasional and irregular charge. It 
assiuned a new meaning and importance in a.d. 297 when 
Diocletian established the indictio as the schedule of rate of 
tax to be raised on capita and iu'ga for a period of fifteen 
years, divided into three census-periods of five years. If 
more was needed, a superindictio was added. The indictio 
was now applied to the whole Empire and was freely used 
as a method of dating, though there is some doubt 
whether the first indictio began in a.d. 297 or 312. The 
latter date is supported by E. H. Kase, Papyrus Roll 
in the Princeton Collection (U.S.A. 1933), 25. H. M. 

INDIGETES or -ITES, INDIGITA^NTA. Both 
words, also the corresponding verb indigitare, are fairly 
common and there is no doubt that they mean respec- 
tively a class of Roman gods, a list of gods and their 
titles, and to address by the proper name or title. Con- 
cerning their more exact meaning and relation to one 
another three views have been held, (i) Peter in Roscher s 
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Lexihon, s.v., explains the iudigctcs ns the di viinuti 
(SoiidcTSottcr), deities of extremely limited function, as 
Cunina, who looks after the child in the cradle, Cinxia, 
who sees to the bride’s girdle, etc. (2) G. Wissowa, Gesam- 
tncltc Abhmtdliwaat, 175 ff., refuted this. The indigita- 
tnnita contain names of other gods, including Apollo 
(Macrob. Sat. i. 17. 15) and the Bona Dca (q.v.; ibid. 
12. 21). Furthermore CSVissotva loc. cit. 304 ff.), the 
lists of the di mimiti show many features suggesting late 
grammatical Ic.aming, not early priestly loro. He ex- 
plained die di itidigctes as native gods, from indu-{-rt. 
gen, an impossible etymology, but the latter half of the 
word could be explained (Th. von Grienberger, Indogertn. 
/'brrc/i.xxiii. 337fr.) as from root of agere, ‘dwell’. Indigita- 
maita Wissowa supposed to be from ladw+rt. agh, ‘say’. 
Modifieations of Wissowa’s view are proposed by E. 
Goldmann {CQ xxxvi. 43) and H. Wagenvoort (Jmperium, 
1941, 85). Both understand indiges as ‘active within’, 
though they inteipret this differently. (3) C. Koch, 
Gcstirnvcrchrung im Altai Italiai 1933, 78 ff., points 
out the absence of any sort of proof that the itidigctes 
were native os distinct from foreign gods, or even 
on important class of deities. Starting from the cult of 
Sol Indiges he takes die epidict to mean ‘ancestral’ (but 
his proof is very’ unconvincing, see Rose in Harv. TheoL 
Rev. XXX (1937), 165!?.) and makes indigi tare mean ‘treat 
ns an indiges', i.c. worship, indigitamenta the formulae of 
address in such worship. At present indiges seems of 
doubtful mc.aning, but the connexion ofit with die other 
tw'o words likely. H. J. R. 

INDUSTRY (Greek and Roman). Craftsmanship in 
wood, bone, shell, earth, stone, and leather, as well as 
use of colour for painting and of fire for cooking purposes, 
and the preparing of primitive tools are palncalithic, 
craftsmanship in te.xdlcs, pottery, architecture, flint- 
mining, and ship-building neolithic. Metal-work and 
glass production began with the Bronze Age, and rationali- 
zation of craftsmanship by written prescriptions, exact 
measures, and weights in the Ancient Oriental towns. 
The Indo-European and Semitic tribes of the Neolithic 
and Cuprolithic Ages had wandering craftsmen who 
performed the more difficult work of larger households. 
The crafts of smiths originated in die Bronze Age, 
representing the first village artisan, with his own work- 
shop in some places, 'riic Ancient Oriental, the Minoan, 
and Myccnac.'in metal-workers, potters, ship-builders, 
brewers, weavers, leather-workers, artists, and doctors 
occupied more often special workshops, mosUy provided 
for them by kings, temple-rulers, and wealthy owners. 

2. Homer and Hesiod mention a considerable variety 
of craftsmen. But only the smiths had their own work- 
shops, a standard ivhicl) was gradually reached by potters 
and, perhaps, ship-builders in Corintli, Athens, and other 
towns during the cightli and seventh centuries n.c. 'riic 
money economy of the sixth century produced the 
ergastcrion, a workshop able to produce for the needs of 
expanding markets, with n number of slaves .ond frcc 
workers under the Control of foremen. lirgastcria of 
potters, leather-workers, and smiths arc known from 
paintings of sixth-century .-\ttic s-ases. Many other 
branches of craftsmansIupYoHoived daring the fifth and 
fourth centuries, primarily tho'c producing for export 
and the military .and n-awd rcquiremc-nts of the Athenian 
Empire and other States. Craftsmanship in metal, 
Icaiiscr. wootl, lionc, and pottery tliercfore reached n 
higher economic and social standard, and w,w jpeckalircd 
to 3 higher degree. Cr.'.ft-*rnen of the branches of leather 
manufacture (Cleon. Anytus, Lyr.ia.i father of Iphicratcs), 
pottcrv fHvr<tboh.is>, and of uork in rr.rtal, wood, and 
Kme (Clcophen. the fathers cf Sophocles and of Demo- 
sthcr.fs) cc-alJ rtrath p'-ditire! and EociiJ hmou.n in 
dmisHTratic Atiicns. Here we find sh‘'P’' nit.n st Icx-st 
20 to 30 slave* (osvT.cd by Ucmosthcncj' father), yseUing 


annually from c, 15 to 30 per cent, of the invested capital. 
Division of labour is known in ergastcria which produced 
metal-work and from potters’ shops, but w.as not usu.al 
cvciynvhcrc. The craftsmen of Athens and other big 
towns seem to have sold more of their products to 
merchants and traders than to private customers. Only 
a few wandering craftsmen may have existed even in 
rural districts of Greece during the Classical period, the 
only exception being artists who roamed from town to 
town and from court to court. On the other hand, tlicrc 
existed wandering Greek metal-workers in the Persian 
Empire, in South Russia, Italy, and the Alps, who 
immigrated for longer or shorter periods and produced 
Greek merchandise on the spot. Specialized crafts of 
metal- and leather-workers, potters, dyers, musicians, 
nnd/abri (primitive all-round craftsmen), are ascribed by 
tradition to Rome under the kings. These craftsmen were 
organized in collegia, which were originally institutions 
with ntilimry obligations, but later of political and 
economic importance as well. 

3. The Hellenistic age, and tliat of the later Roman 
Republic, produced a growth of the Greek ergastcrion 
system which spread throughout the whole civilized 
vyorld, and was introduced into textile and food produc- 
tion. Glass-blowing was invented; several glass pro- 
ducers of the first century n.c. and a potter, Aristion, of 
c. 200 n.c., seem to have had workshops in diflerent 
tovyns. The Ptolemaic Empire combined the craftsman- 
ship of the whole of Egypt in its industrial enterprises. 
The baths of Egypt, the production of papyrus rolls, oil, 
perfumes, textiles (perhaps not woollen goods), and beer 
became government monopolies. The craftsmen of these 
trades became State employees, who were controlled 
by tax-farmers and government officials, received salaries 
and, in the oil production, a share of the profit for their 
work. The State issued a production schedule each year 
and provided the workshops with tools and raw materials. 
Privileges were granted to temples and to distinguished 
owmers who combined large estates with commercial, 
industrial, and banking enterprises; but State control 
was even there not completely removed. Large enter- 
prises for fish-curing, for the production of mctal-work 
and of bricks, also belonged to the Ptolemaic State, 
which might be considered tlic greatest trust organizer 
in the Ancient World. 

4. Craftsmanship in Republican Rome developed on 
Greek lines during the second and first centuries n.c., 
periods of a considerable specialization and expansion 
of slave ergastcria throughout the whole of industry. The 
petty craftsmen often combined general retail trade with 
the sale of their own products. Another characteristic 
of Roman craftsmanship wa.s the prevalence of grc.it 
capitalistic enterprises which united different branches of 
industry witli hanking, commerce, and agriculture, and 
gave their slavc,s and freedmen ilic necessary capital for 
half-independent workshops. Among pc.'sons of this 
type we need mention only the elder Cato, the publisher 
Pomponius Atticus, and Rabirius Postumus svith his 
big terra sigiUata workshops. 

5. Organizations of craftsmen were more common 
during these centuries than in the Classir-d period. Those 
of the ciiy-statca had almost r.TdurivcJy social and re- 
ligious intentions. They were tools of the Piolcmaic 
Government for orders and concessions throughout she 
Egyptian country-side. The Ronuti er’.legia mixed sa 
much in politics lh.st they liad to l>c difiolred or strictiy 

controlled {tee cixivs). 

6. 'lEe period of the Roman Prinapater-swcrafranruin- 
shipof the Greek end Roman sj-pc v.ith iti spedafiTstson, 
rrgafteria, and great cajuukfpc enttrv’riwr. _«;irraJ!nr; 
over the provinces cf rise Empire. 'H'-e Egyptian msno- 
polies were broken up or changed into rrs'/r.ifpcikstic cor<- 
cesfiotis for n.m.ill districts farmed out to sr--!epent.'»r.t 
craftsmen. Nr.Trti’.eless, renuins of cft.-strolied e-cor.eroy 
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were found throughout the whole Empire as a Hellen- 
istic heritage, especially in mining districts, temples, and 
public domains. Gradually the craftsmen of public and 
private estates began to furnish the local markets of 
provincial districts with bricks, coarse pottery, cheap 
leather- and metal-work, terra sigillata, cheap textiles, 
etc., and even to supersede town craftsmen. A regulated 
economy began to grow in many small regions from the 
second century a.d. Finally the State built up its own 
workshops for the needs of army, court, and administra- 
tion, or commandeered private corporations of craftsmen 
for State purposes, and used them for the farming out 
of concessions and monopolies. During the crisis of the 
third century A.D. the craftsmen of whole regions became 
dependent on orders of the administration. 

7. The Late Roman period, which begins with Diocle- 
tian, made this organized compulsion final. It did not 
mean a breakdown of technical Icnowledge; but the 
number of independent workshops decreased every- 
where, and estate workshops and union between crafts- 
men and traders became the rule in the country-side of 
the Late Roman world. The State provided for its own 
requirements by establishing factories in all provinces 
and by regulating the more important collegia of crafts- 
men throughout the Empire. Sons had to follow their 
fathers’ trade, and large taxes in merchandise had to be 
paid collectively by the corporations, which thus gained 
a new economic unity. Gradually they received privi- 
leges (especially during Justinian’s reign), which enabled 
them to influence prices, to buy raw materials cheaply 
for all members, to regulate production and sale, work- 
shop capacity, and the number of their members. The 
guilds of Byzantium, which are known from the tenth 
century a.d. and preserved a fundamental nucleus of 
Graeco-Roman technique and craftsmanship, originated 
directly from these earlier corporations, and the Chris- 
tian, Jewish, and Islamic ^ilds of the Middle Ages are 
doubtless either in historic connexion with Byzantine 
institutions or, what is more likely in some cases, with 
Late Roman and similar Sassanian corporations of the 
periods before the Germanic and Arabic conquests in 
West and East. See architecture, dyeing, eulling, 

METALLURGY, MINES, MONOPOLIES, POTTERY, SPINNING, 
WEAVING. 

H. Blflirmcr, Technologic und Terminologie der Gezoerbe tmd 
Kiinste der Griechen und Romer i’, ii-iv (1879-1912); M. N. Tod 
in CAH V, ch. i ; T. Frank, ibid, viii, ch. 1 1 ; F. Oertel, ibid, x, ch. 
13 ; xii, ch. 7; H. Francotte and H. Gummerus, PW, s.v. ‘Industrie 
und Handel’ ; H. Francotte, L’ Industrie dans la Grice ancienne i, ii 
(1900-1); T. Frank, Economic History of Rome' (U.S.A., 1927); 
Economic Survey of Ancient Rome i-v (U.S.A., 1933-40); G. Glotz, 
Le Travail dans la Grice ancienne (1920); F. M. Heichelheim, Wirt- 
schaftsgeschhhte da Altertums (1938), index s.v. ‘Handwcrk’; Cl. 
Pr^aux, L‘ Economic roy ale des Lagides (1939); M. Rostovtzeff, Social 
and Economic History of the Roman Empire (1926); Social and 
Economic History of the Hellenistic World (1941); G. Mickwitz, Die 
Kartellfunhtioncn der ZUnfte \ Vierteljahrschrift fur Sozial^und 

Wirtschaftsgeschichte ^z (1939), 17 ff.; E. P. Wegener, Mnemos. iii 
(1936), 232 H. MichcU, The Economia of Ancient Greece (1940). 

F. M. H. 

INFAMIA, condemnation for certain private delicts 
(e.g. theft, fraud) or in civil actions, where the defendant 
was guilty of breach of confidence (e.g. in case offiducia, 
deposit, partnership, or guardianship), entailed for the 
condemned person diminution of his personal dignity 
(existitnatio): he became inf amis in the same manner as 
those who exercised certain shameful professions. Dis- 
honourable or unseemly actions and bankruptcy involved 
infamia. The praetorian edict contained a long list of 
persons ‘qui notantur infamia’ {Dig. 3. 2); Justinian 
considerably extended this. Infamia entailed different 
disabilities for persons subject to it: incapacity to act for 
another at law; intestabilitas in some cases {see testi- 
monium); exclusion from ofiices and dignities (e.g. that ; 
of a judge) ; and so forth. 

St H. J. Grcenidgc, Infamia in Roman Laio (1S94); E. Levy, in 

A,diuRiccobonoi\;t..Fommtray,Etudessurl’infamic{ig27). A. B. 


INFERI, see after-life, para. 8. 

INHERITANCE, LAW OF. {a) Greece. In Greek 
law (as at Athens and Gortyn) intestate succession was 
favoured. The sons and male descendants of the de- 
ceased came first in order of succession. In default of 
them his brothers and their descendants inherited, and 
in the third place the sons of his grandfather and their 
male descendants. Ascendants were excluded if their 
descendants were living: a brother of the deceased 
excluded the father, an uncle the grandfather. Adoptive 
sons were treated on the same footing as natural ones. 
The claims of sons and male descendants could not be 
set aside by testamentary dispositions. In general, males 
excluded females in the same group of kinship. A 
daughter inherited only if no sons or male descendants 
of predeceased sons existed; she was obliged to marry 
the man to whom her father had destined her either in 
his lifetime or by will. Failing such disposition the next 
collateral could claim the daughter, together with her 
father’s fortune. But if a son remained, the daughter 
had no right to succeed and could demand only a dowry, 
to he determined at her brother’s discretion. 

2. Wills (introduced into Attic law by Solon) were 
allowed only when the testator had no sons; disinheri- 
tance was imknown. But testamentary provisions for 
the division of the inheritance were admitted, and legacies 
might' be left. The institution of an heir was possible 
only when combined with adoption. No special forms 
such as setting down the will in writing were prescribed ; 
it was usual to declare the will before witnesses. Le^ti- 
mate sons could take possession of the inheritance with- 
out any formality, and they had no right to refuse it; 
other relatives needed an official authorization. 

3. (6) Rome. The legal order of succession came into 
force only in cases of intestacy. The validity of a testa- 
mentum depended upon the appointment of an heir 
{heres), to whom the rights and duties of the testator 
passed as a whole. The ancient testamentary forms were 
subject to the supervision of the people assembled in 
comitia, or in military array (if war was imminent). A 
later form of merely private character was testamentum 
per aes et libram: the testator mancipated his estate to 
an intimate friend, obliging him to distribute it after his 
death according to his directions. The ancient forms 
soon fell out of use, and the mancipatory will became the 
normal form in classical times. The testator usually 
delivered his instructions on wax tablets to the fiduciary 
trustee, accompanying this action with a solemn oral 
declaration {nuncupatid). By a further development the 
praetor granted possession of the inheritance {bonorum 
possessid) to the successor designated in tablets sealed 
by seven witnesses (just the number of persons assisting 
at mancipatio, q.v.), irrespective of nuncupatio. This was 
the origin of the praetorian will, which was more pon- 
venient and more widely applicable than the quiritaiy 
forms. Thus there originated a dualism between civil 
and praetorian law, since the praetor preferred the suc- 
cessor appointed by such a simplified will to one who 
claimed the inheritance on intestacy in the absence of a 
civil will. Post-classical forms of wills had a partly 
public character, being entered on the rolls of a court or 
imperial chancellery or deposited in public archives. 
Justinian adopted a form which was legalized by a con- 
stitution of A.D. 439, and required the presence of seven 
witnesses and their seals and signatures in addition to the 
testator’s. 

4. There was also a contrast between civil and prae- 
torian law on intestacy. The former entitled only agnatic 
relatives (i.e. people being in the same patna potestas, 
q.v.) : in the first place, the descendants subject directly 
to patria potestas of the deceased, who became sui tuns 
by his death {sui heredes, males and females equalljj 
natural and adoptive, the wife in manu being considered 
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as a dauphtcr); in the second place, the next agnates 
((brothers, _ sisters from the same father). The praetorian 
law took into consideration blood rclationsliip (eo^nc/w) 
independent of potcslas, and granted bonontm posscssio 
to a group of persons neglected by ius civile, such ns 
emancipated sons and their children, cognates up to the 
sixth and sometimes the seventh (partly) degree, adopted 
children, and many others. An important praetorian 
reform was the admission of further relatives when the 
successors of a foregoing class or nearer degree refused 
the succession, a practice unltnown in the civil law. 
Lastly, when no blood relatives existed or all of tlicm 
refused, bonontm posscssio was given to husband or wife 
reciprocally; this was of particular importance in 
marriage without mamts. After various subsequent in- 
novations the succession in eases of intestacy was 
reformed by Justinian {Novels xi8 and 127), who estab- 
lished the order of succession of descendants, ascendants, 
and collaterals on the cognatic principle. 

5. Roman law recognized the claims of some next 
relatives even against the testator’s will. Sui hcrcdcs of 
the ius civile could not be passed over in silence in a will, 
and must be formally excluded from inheritance, other- 
wise the will was void ; similar provisions were introduced 
by the praetor with regard to all children. If disinheri- 
tance was not made correctly, bonortitn posscssio was given 
to the person omitted, contrary to the vrill. Later legisla- 
tion, however, required a material provision in favour 
of such relatives and excluded an express disinheritance, 
unless there was a just cause for it. If the exclusion was 
not justified, the privileged successor could obtain by 0 
special remedy {querela inofficiosi tcstamaiti) a fourth 
part of what he would get on intestacy. See also law and 
pnocEDunn, homan, i, and adoptio. 

(<j) CnrccE. r. Schulin, Dot griechitche Ttstament (iSSz)! 
K. Henaann-Th. Thallicim, Lfhrhiich tier griccUischett lieehttaUer- 
ICmer (i895j- E. Bc.iuchet, Iliiloire du droit pritl de la r/publigue 
atUMenne iu (1897); J. II. Lipsius, Attaches Recht und Rechls- 
xrrfahrtn ii, 1 (j9(i). 

(i) Homb. C. FiuWa, Concetti fondammtnU di diritto errditario 
romano i-ii (1900, 1907); V. Scialoja, piritto ereditario romano 
(1914); G. lia Pira, Lr suceessione ereditaria intestata (1930); S- 
Solazzi, Diritto ereditario romano i-ii (1932, I 933 )' h* 

INHUMATION, sec dead, disposal of. 

IN lURE CESSIO, see dominium. 

INIURIA, see law and rnocEDURE, roman, hi. 6. 

INNOCENTIUS, (promatinis. An a^mmsor of thi.s 
name is known in a.d. 359 (Amm. Marc. 19. ii. 8), but 
tlic obscure treatise ascribed to I. in the corpus gromo' 
ticonm, apparently an exercise in map-reading, is of 
later date. 


INNS were common in Greece and later throughout the 
Roman Empire. They had in general a bad reputation, 
though Strabo mentions that there were good inns in 
Egypt, and no doubt comfortable hotels existed in the 
larger towns and at tvatcring-placcs. Wealthy men 
usually put up at tleversoria of their own or in the houses 
of friends, but even they might have to content themselves 
with emtponae, as Maecenas did on his journey with 
Ilorncc to Ilrundisium. Some inns svcrc m.annged by 
the .slaves or freedmen of the owner of a neighbouring 
villa. In the remoter parts of the Empire official rcsting- 
pLaces {prartori(j) were built by the government for its 
travelling offici-als, and accommodation could no doubt 
be secured in the vtar.tiones of the n/ntiS pubUras. 

I'rieaL'nJtr i. 'V. A. lirAet, GeV-^s (Her!. Trsr.d. j'eSh 

«c, *7 G. H. 


INO, see .ATHA'.t.w, ixccotiua. 

INSrrrUTIONES were clcmrr.tary text-l^ks of 
Roman law. The ntost renov.T.Ci? work of tint kind is the 
iKstituticetes of Gaiut (q.v.). The same title was given 


to an introductory part {tolius Irgitimae sacnliae prima 
elemcnia) of Justinian’s codification published on 21 
Nov. 533 shortly before the Digest, with which it con- 
temporarily came into force six weeks later. This work, 
which was chiefly based on Gaius’ Institutes and their 
system {personae, res, actiones), on his Res cotticlianae, 
and on the Institutiones of other jurists (Marcian, Florcn- 
tinus, Paulus), was compiled by Tribonianus (q.v.) and 
the eminent scholars Thcophilus and Dorotheus, known 
also as collaborators in the Digest, to which they often 
refer. A considerable part of the book refers to Justinian’s 
reforms. Numerous historical reminiscences and com- 
parisons with earlier law increase its value. 

C. Ferrini, Opere (19:9), vnl. i; A. Zoeco-Uosa, yustiniani 
Jmtitutwnum Palirgenrsia (3 vols., igsS). A. II. 

INSUBRES lived north of the Po. The most powerful 
people in Cis.alpine Gaul, they frequently exercised 
dominion over the neighbouring Taurini, Salassi, etc. 
Their capital was Mediolanum (Strabo 3. 213). Livy (5. 
34) represents them as Acdui who entered Italy via the 
Mont Genevre Pass; but his account is untrustworthy. 
These Gauls, however, certainly cst.iblishcd themselves 
about the Ticinus c. 400 n.c., and were henceforth 
called Insubres — probably a pre-Celtic name. G. 232 
n.c. they clashed with Rome. At Clastidium (222) 
Marccllus stripped the spolia opirna from their king. 
In 218 the new Latin colony at Cremona and Hannibal’s 
arrival incited them to fresh efforts, until finally they 
were subjugated in 194 (Polyb. 2. 17 f. ; Livj-, blw. 21-34), 
Subsequently they disappeared as a separate nation. 
Insubrian districts obtained Latin rights in 89, full 
citizenship in 49 d.c. For bibliography see cisalpine 
GAUL. E. T. S. 

INSULAE, see houses (Italian). 

INTERCESSIO was the right of the magistrate to veto 
a motion carried by another magistrate, provided the 
former was invested with maior or par polestas. A dicta- 
tor’s measures could not be vetoed as his authority was 
supreme. Jntcrcessio arose from the idea of magisterial 
collcgiality, and was reputed to be a ncccssarj" precaution 
against any abuse of their power by magistrates. The 
s.amc principle was later applied to municipal administra- 
tion. A particular form of interccssio was the right of the 
tribunes (mfcrccHio tribunida) to veto any measure svhich 
they held to be contrary to the interests of the plcbs or the 
whole communitj'. As, however, every tribune possessed 
this right, every one of them could veto any of his 
colle.igucs’ measures. Interccssio w.as valid only svithin 
the sphere of civil legislation and within Rome, and fell 
into disuse when it was conferred upon the emperons, as 
a part of their tribunida potestas. See also C0LLI:CIUM. 

JiIotTimscn, Rom. Staatsr, i*. ssS IT.; iP, 39a If- I*. T, 

INTERCIDONA, see pilumnus. 

INTERDICTUM, see law and procedure, nostAN, 

IL II. 

INTEREST, RATE OF. Tiic rate of intesr-.t in 
Greece and Rome is known from the fifth century n.c., 
throughout svhich the temple of Delos gave lo.ms at 
10 per cent. 'ITe Roman Republic fixed interest at S| 
per cent, (fertus ur.d.'irium) in 337 n.c. A Le.x Gmuda 
of 342 forb.aiIc usurj- completely; Init this l.ssv, though 
K-er.actcd tcs'eral times during the founh, third. ant 5 
second centuries, fell into dhuse bccjut'e it svas econo- 
mically impossible. 

During the fourth ccntiny the interest of t'.tvn ru'i.'t- 
gages in Athens amnur.tcd to r. S per cent., end of 
country mortgages to r. 6-12 p-er ce.nt. Oih.'r Dsns 
brought from to to .*3! j'-er cent., end^o.n the average 
c. iz per cent. A cantenij’varary Dtfphir Jsw fiied uhe 
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interest of normal loans at 9 per cent., of small short- 
term loans at, perhaps, 25 per cent. Safe investments 
in the Greek motherland brought 6 to 10 per cent, during 
the third century, 24 per cent, in the Hellenistic East 
of the same period, from 5 to 10 per cent, in Egypt during 
the later second century. 

The maximum rate of interest introduced by Lucullus 
and Cicero for their Asiatic provinces was 12 per cent. ; 
Sulla decreed in 88 B.C. a maximum of per cent., and 
the Roman Senate in 51 B.c. 12 per cent., a regulation 
valid throughout the Roman Empire for centuries. 
Interest in Rome during the first century B.c. was 
normally c. 6 to 10 per cent, for safe investments, while 
loans in kind brought up to 50 per cent. 

The maximum rate of interest was increased to 12! 
per cent, during the fourth century a.d. More capital 
seems gradually to have accumulated during the follow- 
ing centuries, and Justinian was able to fix the ordinary 
interest at 6 per cent., that for trade investments at 8 per 
cent., and that which senators might demand at 4 per 
cent. Bottomry loans (q.v.) were excepted from these 
and earlier regulations. 

H. Billeter, Geschiehte da Ztmftttsa im griechisch-romtschen 
Alterlim bis auf Justinian (1898); T. Frank, Economic Survey of 
Ancient Rome i-iv (U.S.A. 1933-S), Indexes; E. Grupe, Sav. 
Zeitschr. Rom.Abt. 46(1926), 26!.; F. M. Heichelheim, JVirtschafts- 
gachichte des Altertums (1938), Index s.v. ‘Zins’. F. M. H. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW, see law, international. 

INTEI^RETATIO ROMANA, literally, ‘Roman 
translation’ (Tacitus, Germ. 43. 3); the use of a Latin 
divine name, as Mercurius, to signify a foreign god, as 
Odin. This is merely a particular case of the assumption 
that all peoples worshipped the same gods; thus the 
Greeks regularly call Minerva Athena, and the Romans 
speak of Zeus as luppiter. Foreign divine names were 
hardly used unless no native equivalent could be found, 
as Apollo in Rome, or a foreign cult (e.g. Isis, Mithra) 
was adopted. 

G. Wissowa in ARW xix (1916-19), i ff.; cf. H. J. Rose, 
Roman Quations of Plutarch, S3 ff. H. J. R. 

INTERREX was originally the magistrate appointed by 
the senators on the death of a king to exercise provisional 
authority. On the simultaneous death, illness, or resigna- 
tion of both consuls, an interrex was successively ap- 
pointed from each of the senatorial decuriae for five days, 
imtil the auspices were taken and the new consuls elected. 
The interrex had to be a patrician and a senator. He 
exercised all the functions of the consulship, and was 
escorted by twelve lictors. The last known example of 
interregnum occurred in 43 B.c. Interreges also held 
temporary office in cities of Latin Italy until the dawn 
of the Imperial age. 

Mommsen, Rom. Forsch. i. 218 ff.; Ron:. Slaatsr. i’. 647 ff. P. T. 
INUUS, FAtJNus. 

INVULNERABILITY. Such stories of invulnerable 
men or beasts as are found in classical mythology mostly 
conform to the Sigurd type, in which there is one vul- 
nerable spot (see ACHILLES, aias (i)), or the Balder t>'pe, 
in which there is one thing which can woimd (Nemean 
lion; own claws, Theoc. 25.' 277. Caeneus, q.v.; (?) 
wooden pikes, Hyg. Fab, 14. 4 and Rose ad loc.). 

O. Betthold, Die Unvertcundbarheit (igii); and see messapus. 

H.J.R. 

10, in mythology, priestess of Hera at Argos; usually 
said to be daughter of Inachus (q.v.). Zeus loved her, 
but to conceal her from Hera gave her the shape of a 
heifer. Hera asked to be given the heifer, which Zeus 
could hardly refuse; she set Argos (q.v. 3) to watch her. 
On his being killed by Hermes Hera plagued lo with a 
gadfly, which drove her out of the countiy. After long 
wanderings she came to Egypt, where Zeus restored her 


with a touch of his hand; hence the son which she 
bore him was called Epaphus (from ijiameiv). For his 
descendants see DANAUS. See especially Aesch. PV 
561 ff.; Ov. Met. i. 583 ff.; Apollod. 2, 5 ff . lo was 
identified with Isis (q.v. ; Apollod. 9); this is in turn due 
to Isis’ identification with Hathor, who has bovine shape. 
Rationalizations of the story were current early, as Hdt. 
I. I. 4-5 (she was kidnapped by Phoem'cians) ; Ephorus ■ 
ap. schol. Ap. Rhod. 2. 168 (she was kidnapped and the 
Egyptians sent Inachus a bull for compensation). It has 
been suggested that she was originally a moon-goddess 
(hence the cow-homs), or a form of Hera (q.v.); see 
Engelmann in Roscher’s Lexikon ii. 269 ; Famell, Cults 
i. 200; Eitrem in PW ix. 1732 ff. H. J. R; 

lOCASTA, see OEDIPUS. 

lOLAUS, see IPHICLES. 

ION (i), eponymous ancestor of the lonians; his legend 
as we have it seems to be Attic in all its forms. He is the 
son of Creusa (q.v. i), but his father, in the tradition 
followed by Euripides, is Apollo (Patroos); elsewhere, 
as in Apollod. i. 50, he is Xuthus, son of Hellen (q.v.). 
After the death of Erechtheus, Xuthus, Ion, and his 
brother Achaeus (q.v. i) have adventures which vary from 
author to author and obviously have more to do with 
early ethnological theory than real tradition (see Stoll 
in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v., for particulars), but regularly 
Ion settles sooner or later in Athens and divides the 
people into the four traditional Ionian tribes, Hopletes, 
Geleontes, Argadeis, and Aigikoreis (named after his 
four sons, Eur. Jon 1575 ff.). H. J. R. 

ION (2), of Chios, but equally at home in Athens, Greek 
poet, was probably bom about 490 B.C. He was on 
friendly terms with Cimon, whom he met, with Themis- 
tocles, at a dinner party in Athens about 475, and whose 
sociability he contrasted with the aloofness of Pericles ; 
and in 462 he heard Cimon spealc in the Assembly in 
favour of assisting Sparta when hard-pressed by her 
neighbours (Plut. Per. 5, dm. 9, 16). Anecdotes record 
his meeting with Aeschylus at the Isthmian Games (Plut. 
De prof. virt. 8), with Sophocles at Chios in 441-440, 
when the latter was a general in the Samian War (Ath. 
13. 603 e), and possibly with Socrates (Diog. Laert. 2. 
23). He was fond of his wine and other pleasures — the 
satyric element which, as he said, virtue, no less than 
tragedy, needed to complete it (Plut. Per. 5). He died 
before 421 (Ar. Pax 835 and schol.). His first appearance 
as a tragic poet was about 451 B.C. (Suidas, s.v.); in 428 
he was defeated by Euripides when the latter produced 
the Hippolytus (Arg. Eur. Hipp.), but on another occasion 
he won the first prize at the Great Dionysia for both 
tragedy and dithyramb, and in his delight made a present 
of Chian wine to every Athenian citizen (Ath. i. 3 f.). 
The number of his plays was variously given as 12, 30, 
or 40 (Suidas, s.v.). The Imown titles include, from the 
Heraclean cycle of legend, Alcmene, Eurytidae, and the 
satyric Omphale; from the Trojan, Agamemnon, jMertes, 
Teticer, 0 povpoi (dealing with (Ddysseus’ entry into Troy 
as a spy) ; and besides these, Argivi, Phoenix or Caeneus, 
and Miya A papa (a title unparalleled fora Greek tragedy) ; 
but fragments are few and insignificant (TGF, pp. 732- 
46). The Alexandrian critics admitted him to the Canon 
— their select list of outstanding tragic poets (Cramer, 
Anecd. Far. 4. 197, etc.); Aristarchus and Didymus wrote 
commentaries on his plays (Ath. 14. 64s), and Baton 
(2nd c. B.c.) a monograph on him (Ath. 10. 436). In the 
treatise On the Sublime (23) he is described as a faultless 
and perfectly finished writer in the ‘smootli style’, but 
without the force and fire of Pindar and Sophocles. In 
addition to his tragedies he composed elegiac poems, 
epigrams, encomia, paeans, hymns, scolia, possibly a 
comedy, at least one cosmologic^ work in prose, a history 
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of the founding of Chios (of which Pausanias 7. 4. 8 made 
use), and memoirs (perhaps of several kinds) in which 
there were personal reminiscences of a number of famous 
men. (The c.\act meaning of the titles and 

Zm’eKStjiirjrtKos is uncertain. 'I'he former may have 
given an account of the visits of distinguished persons 
to Chios, as Bentley suggested, or of his own travels; 
the latter may have been a ‘travelling companion*. The 
title 'Y-roiLv^fiara probably covers both: cf. Ath. 13. 603, 
schol. Ar. Pax 835, Pollux a. 88, etc.) 

Sec A. von niumcnthal, Ion von Chios (1939): T. D. L, Webster 
in Hermes Ini (1936), 163 ff.; F. Jacoby in CQ xli (1947), i ff. 

A. W. P.-C. 

IONIAN SEA {’lottos, 'Idsvio^ K6Xnos). a name used 
alternatively with ‘Adriatic Sea’ for the waters between 
the Balkan Peninsula and Italy ; no clear lino of demarca- 
tion can be drawn between the two seas. The name 
'Ionian*, like that of ‘Adriatic’, was sometimes extended 
to include the sea to cast of Sicily. M. C. 

lONIANS ('/tofcy, 'Idpoi’cs), a section of the Greek 
people mentioned but once by Homer (11. 13. 685, 
Moves cXK€Xiruivcs), but important later, after the 
central part of the west coast of Asia Minor (still non- 
Greek in Homer) had become known as Ionia. 

Ionia was colonized, according to early traditions, by 
refugees from the Greek mainland, flying before the 
Dorians and other tribes from north-west Greece 
(Mimnermus in Strabo, p. 634; Hdt. i. 143-8; Thuc. 
1. iz). Herodotus (i. 146-7) speaks of the mixed blood of 
the colonists, and adds that some of them took the women 
of the conquered Cnrians. All wore, however, reckoned 
ns lonians 'who trace their descent from Athens and keep 
the Apaturia’ (q.v.). 

The claim of Athens to be the mother-city of all 
lonians will not hold, ns Herodotus himself says ; and the 
eponymous ancestor Ion (q.v.) could only artificially be 
worked into the Athenian genealogies, themselves ex- 
tremely nrtifici.al. But the Athenian claim to be the 
‘eldest land of Ionia’ was as old as Solon, and long 
preceded any Attic claims to political predominance 
(Arist. Ath. Pol. ch. 5) ; and it receives some confirmation 
from the reappearance of the four ancient ‘tribes’ of 
Attica — the Aigikorcis, Hopictes, Gclcontes, and Arga- 
dcis — in inscriptions of Delos, Tcos, Ephesus, Perinthus 
(a Samian colony), Cyzicus, and Tomi (Milesian colonics). 
There m.ay be truth in the Athenian claim to have 
organized the emigrants. 

The Ionic dialect, first known to us from Homer, was 
spoken (with local variations) in a compact region com- 
prising tlie Cyclades, Ionia proper, Euboea, and Attica. 
The fact tliat inscriptions from Cliios show some forms 
akin to the adjacent Aeolic and the surs’ivlng Acolicisms 
in Homer — ^mostly meirs f^ratsa (clos, ^Xaos, for toss, 
Xcuss, etc.), but also gratuitously (c.g, NavoiKiSa, dparo) 
— suggest that Ionic arose after the migrations, among the 
States whose culture-centre w.as at Delos. Its area w.as 
subsequently expanded by co1oni:cation. 

A mixed race, inheriting something of the Aegean 
civiliMtion, and highly ‘rclcctcd* amid the tumioil of the 
mipnitions, the lonians, from about Soo c.c., developed 
precociously (tec tlic brilliant picture in the I/tw: to 
the Delian 'Apollo). Indeed, the whole ndiicvemc.nt of 
Greek colonization (q.v.) and Greek rationalism belongs 
to them and to tlw-se ncighlKiuring Grecl;s who came 
within their orbit. 'I'hroughout the E-ast ‘ Yawani' (Jaswn : 
Genesis x. 2) bcc.irne tlic generic term for 'GreeJ:' (cf. 
rratik, I'eringhi). 'i'hcy were, however, expored to 
Btuck from the Lydian and Persian mrn.’.rch.ie.s, .md the 
effort to throw off th.c despotic th.ough beneficent yolx of 
Darius ended in ruin after it heroic itritgglc of six year* 
(4i>4>. Then ca.me Athenian ovctl-jrdrhip R-nd the un- 
merited vicprcciiiticn of lonians k". tsnn'-itdy <1 :dt, i. 143 ; 
3. f 0; Thuc. s. 9 ; 6. 77 1 S- Sf). To fifrii-eeKtury Greek 


theory ‘Dorian’ and ‘Ionian’ corresponded to ‘Nordic 
and ‘Mediterranean’ in modem Europe (Hdt. i. 56). 
The generalization that credited the former with more 
steadfastness, the latter with more intelligence, is in 
each case open to nurncrous exceptions: contrast the 
sobriety of Ionian Olbia or Massilia (Strabo 179-80; 
Dio Chrys. Borysthenite Discourse) with the unstable 
brilliance of Dorian Syracuse and Tarentum in Thucy- 
dides and Livy. 

D. G, Hogarlh, Ionia and the East (1909); CAII iii, ch. at. See 
also CHIOS, criiEsus, .mac.vesia, miletus, riiocAE.s, pnicrn, samos. 

A. R. B. 

IONIC, see DIALECTS, GREEK. 

IONIC, MAJOR and MINOR, sec metre, creeic, in 
(13). 

lOPHON, son of Sophocles, competed with frequent 
success, sometimes with lus own tragedies, sometimes, it 
was suspected, with his father’s (or at least with his 
father’s help) (Ar. Ran. 73 ff. and scholia). He won the 
second prize in 428, Euripides being first and Ion third 
(Arg. Eur. liipp.). The story that he tried to obtain 
control of his father’s property by accusing Ivim of senile 
decay, and that Sophocles disproved the charge by 
reading from the Oedipus Colonctts, is very doubtful 
(Vit. Soph., etc.). He wrote an epitaph for liis father’s 
monument after his death (Val. Ma.x. 8. 7. 2). He was 
credited with fifty plays (Suidas, s.v.). 

TGF^ 61 . A. W. P.-C. 

BPHIANASSA, sec agamemkon', ad fin. 

IPHICLES, in mythology, twin brother of Heracles 
(q.v.), also called Iphiclus. He was Heracles’ companion 
on some exploits and father of Heracles’ better-known 
companion lolaus. Two other children of his were killed 
by Heracles in his madness (Apollod. 2. Ci IT.; schol. on 
Lycoph. 38 and Od. 11. 269; Nic. Dam. fr. 13 Jacobv). 

II. J. R. 

IPHICRATES (c. 415-353 n.c.), Atlicnian general. A 
man of humble origin, he first won fame by commanding 
a company of pcitasts who annihilated a Spartan division 
(390). During the Corinthkan War he led successful raids 
from the Isthmus, and aftcnvnrds (3S6) took sers’ice as 
a mercenary commander in Thrace, wlierc he married 
Cotys’ d.aughtcr, and in Syria against the EgjTitian rebel 
kings. After returning to Athens (373) he was sent to 
relieve Corcyra from a Spartan invasion. He succeeded, 
but caused dissatisfaction by failing to prevent Epami- 
nondas from invading the Pcioponnesc (369). He led 
the .Athenian attempts to recover Amphipolis (367 
but on his failure ceased to be arparefyos and retired to 
Thrace. With his son Mencstheus he commanded the 
Athenian fleet at Embata (355), and was aftc.'-.vardj 
prosecuted by his colleague, Chares, but acquitted. Two 
forensic speeches, now lost, were cited under his name 
(Dion. Hal. Lys. 12). 

Iphicratc.s was not.ab!c as the general svho first estib- 
lislicd the importance of peltasts (q.v.). lie tiha Ltd a 
reputation for strictness of discipline and the ingenuity 
of his stratagems. 

JCrr.cphea.i/f.'.W.'.s. snti I):'v;!crras. EG. fpsinin'): 

I.ifc (poor); C. Rt-J.ttir.!:, I'j.Sjf /pV-rjn'r, etc. U. 

tTt'J:, Pjr, s.v. 'Iphi'i.'jtti': Etetrp. Att. 7737. L 

IPHIGENIzV {‘Mtysitta). pcrb.-'.;>3 a by-.^orm of 
A.ncmis {.A. Iphigcncia st Uermione, Pans. 2. 35. »; 

' If pyii tsa: r/ z'pr/pic, 1 Irtychius) (q.v,), hut in tny.ho- 
hnry a daughter of Agamemnen. For •-vrnr rrrv'in h.e swu 
ohiiged to sacrifice he.', either Ij'cau'" he htd sowed to 
s.tcrifice tise fairest tiling born in a partic’dir year, and 
she W-3S b-im then, or hecausr he hsd otTrr.ded Arttr:-.:* 
h;.- an impious (Fur. IT ff. ch ir'0!;r'.-i»',‘,; 

Soph. El. 567, v.heret'n tee Jeblj). She cnfcrced this hy 
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delaying the fleet at Aulis with contrary winds until the 
sacrifice was made (Aesch. Ag. i84ff. and elsewhere; the 
story is from the Cypria). Iphigenia was therefore sent 
for to Aulis, under pretext that she was to be married to 
Achilles before the fleet sailed (Cypria] Eur. I A), and 
led to the altar. Aeschylus (loc. cit.) implies that she 
was actually killed ; but the story in the Cypria, followed 
by Euripides, IT, is that Artemis snatched her away, 
substituting a hind for her, and brought her to the 
country of the Tauri. There, according to the version 
followed by Euripides, she was Artemis’ priestess, and 
by the local rite she had to superintend the sacrifice to 
the goddess of all strangers caught in the country. At 
length Orestes (q.v.) came there with Pylades, having 
been instructed that he could finally get rid of the Erinyes 
if he brought to Greece the Taurian image of Artemis. 
Both were taken prisoner, but during the preparations 
for sacrifice Iphigenia discovered who they were and 
tmder pretence of purificatory rites got them and the 
image away from the temple to the sea-shore, whence 
they escaped with the help of Athena. The image was 
duly brought to Halae in Attica (cf. attic cults), where 
Iphigenia continued to be priestess, the goddess was 
given the title of Tauropolos, and a pretence of human 
sacrifice (a slight cut made in a man’s throat) was kept up. 

The local legend of Brauron said that the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia took place there, and that a bear, not a hind, 
was substituted for her(schol. Ar. Lys. 645, an interesting 
example of adaptation of a Panhellenic story to particular 
purposes ; for the rite which it puiports to explain, see 
ARTEMIS). Antoninus Liberalis, 27, says the surrogate 
was a calf, and that Iphigenia finally was made immortal 
and married to Achilles (q.v.) on Leuce. 

P. Cldment in Antiquiti classique iii (1934). H. J. R. 

IPHIS, in mythology, (i) father of Eteoclus, one of the 
Seven against Thebes, and of Euadne, wife of Capaneus 
(q.v.). (2) A young Cypriot, who loved Anaxarete, a 
noblewoman of that island. She would have none of him, 
and he finally hanged himself at her door; she looked, 
unmoved, from her window, and was turned by Aphro- 
dite into stone. The resulting image was called Aphro- 
dite prospiciens (eKKvrrTovoai), 

See Ovid, Met. 14. 698 ff., cf. Ant. Lib. 39 (from Hermesianax). 

H. J. R. 

IRIS, the goddess of the rainbow, and for the most part 
hardly distinguishable from the natural phenomenon 
itself. She appears to have had no cult at all, being simply, 
when thought of as in human form, a messenger of the 
greater gods, presumably because the rainbow seems to 
touch both sky and earth. In Hesiod (Theog. 266 ff.) 
she is daughter of the Titan Thaumas and Electra the 
Oceanid, and sister of the Harpyiae (q.v.). According to 
^caeus (fr. 13 b Diehl, from Plutarch, Amat, 765 e) she 
is the mother by Zephyrus of Eros, a conceit which means 
no more than that in moist spring weather men feel 
amorous; a few later writers catch it up. As messenger 
of the gods she is specialized to Hera in many of die 
later poets, e.g. CaUimachus, Del. 228 fir., where she 
sleeps under her throne like a dog; Homer represents 
Zeus as her usual employer. H. J. R. 

IRON. The earliest specimens are mainly of meteoric 
origin, though smelted iron belonging to the third millen- 
nium has been found in Mesopotamia. Probably meteoric 
iron _was used for Mycenaean jewellery, and Homer 
mentions it as a valuable metal. In the thirteenth century 
it was mined in Hittite territory. It appears suddenly 
as the material for weapons in Greece in perhaps the 
eleventh century. The change was probably due to the 
failure of bronze-supplies, as in other countries the 
replacement was gradual. It was hardly an advance, as 
early iron was of uncertain quality. Homer spealcs of an 
iron knife, but has no explicit reference to iron swords. 


Greece possesses small iron-deposits, but the main 
sources in classical times were Elba and the Chalybes 
country behind Trapezus. The manufacture of iron 
articles w'as concentrated at Athens and the Isthmus 
States. As geographical knowledge extended, other 
sources became available. TJie magnetite sands of Thrace 
were used at an early date. Spanish iron was prized 
under the Roman Republic, and from about 40 B.c. Rome 
drew on the deposits of Noricum. The mines of inner 
Dalmatia are of later date. In many parts of Gaul are 
enormous slag-heaps, and British iron was used locally. 
Indian iron is mentioned, but cannot have been of 
economic importance. 

The furnaces of the ancients could not normally 
produce cast iron. Statues were made by chasing pure 
wrought iron. Weapons were of mild steel. Quenching 
to harden is known as early as Homer, and certain waters 
were thought (without real reason) to be particularly 
suitable. The Romans understood intentional carburiza- 
tion and annealing, and by complicated damascening they 
produced blades which would not snap. They did not 
use water-power, and all iron-working was by hand. 
Semi-nomadic natives often reduced the ore in the 
mountains, and sold the blooms at cities or at military 
forts, where they were forged into tools. 

O. Davies, Roman Mines in Europe (193s)' O- 

ISAEUS (i) (c. 420-350 B.C.). Nothing is known with 
certainty about the life of this orator ; it is even doubtful 
whether he was an Athenian by birth, and some ancient 
authorities call him a Chalcidian. Traditionally he was 
a pupil of Isocrates and a teacher of Demosthenes. His 
political views, if he had any, were never allowed to 
intrude into his speeches, which were all composed for 
delivery by others. All the extant speeches are concerned 
directly or indirectly with questions of inheritance. The 
earliest of these, if we follow Jebb (Attic Orators ii. 350), 
is Or. 5, which he assigns to the year 390 b.c., but a later 
date (372) is possible, in which case the earliest is 377. 
The date of the latest is c. 353. . 

Works. Of fifty speeches which the biographer (Ps.- 
Plutarch) considered genuine we possess eleven and the 
fragment of a twelfth. Six deal with disputed inheritance. 
Three refer to prosecutions for false witness in testa- 
mentary cases. On the estate of Hagnias throws light on 
the Athenian law of collateral succession. In the Euphi- 
letus the speaker appeals to have his name restored to the 
roll of his deme. Dionysius quotes a fragment from the 
Eumathes for comparison with the style of Lysias. 

Isaeus is our chief authoritj' for the laws of inheritance, 
in which he was an expert. In addition to lus minute 
legal Imowledge, he possessed a singular skill in stating 
a case, so that the most complicated pleadings assume, 
under his treatment, the appearance of lucidity. His 
language is comparable to that of Lysias for simplicity, 
but he uses a certain number of words which have a 
poetical association, and some few colloquialisms. 
Dionysius considered him artificial in comparison with 
Lysias, but the examples which the critic gives do not 
make this statement obvious. His efficiency is beyond 
question ; to read his speeches is a fine intellectual exer- 
cise; but he makes no appeal to the senses. 

For general bibliography see attic orators. Text: Teubner 
(Thalheim, 1903). &mmcntary: \V. Wyse (1904). Text and 
Translation: E. S. Forster (Locb)j P. Roussel (Bud^). 

\V. A. Goligher (in Hermaihena li-lui; in progress). J. F. D. 

ISAEUS (2) (ist c. A.D.), Syrian rhetor, famous in 
Trajan’s time at Rome for improvisation and for impas- 
sioned and epigrammatic utterance (Plin. Ep. 2. 3; Juv. 
3. 74). 

ISAGOGIG LITERATURE denotes didaede com- 
positions addressed to particular recipients and intended 
as an introduction (elaaycoyij) to the knowledge of a 
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science or to the practice of an art or of an activity, 
administrative or political. The word is used in Latin 
under its Greek form or latinized, isagoga (Cell. i. 2. 6; 
14. 7- 2; 16. 8. i). Sometimes it is rendered by imtitutio 
or introductio. An author occasionally employs the 
method of question and answer, and often divides his 
work into two principal parts, ars and artifex: e.g. 
Quintilian bks. 2-1 1, ars oratoria; bk. 12, orator. Con- 
formably with Roman practical inclinations, isagogic 
literature had a wide range at Rome. 

We may cite as specifically isagogic: Cato, Varro, 
Columella, their treatises on agriculture; Cicero, Parti- 
tioncs Oratoriae\ Q. Cicero, Commcntarioltim petitionis; 
Horace, Epistula ad Pisones; Vitruvius, De Archiicctnra-, 
Celsus, De Mcdicina-, Frontinus, Dc Aquis\ Quintilian, 
Institutio oratoria; Vegetius, Epitoma rei militaris. 

L. Merchlin, 'Die isagogischen Schriften der ROmcr’, Phitol. iv 
(>840'): Jahn, 'Uber romische Enc>'cIop.tdien’, lierichte det sacht. 
GeselUeh. der Wissensch. ii (1850); E. Norden, 'Die Poctik dcs Horae 
als isagogisclic Sclirift’, Hermes xl (1905), 508. 

C. F., transl. J. W. D. 

ISAURIA was the inland face of the central chain of 
Mt. Taurus, corresponding to Pamphylia on the seaward 
slope. Its inhabitants were notorious for brigandage. 
They evaded attempts to reduce them until the Roman 
general Servilius (q.v. 2) Isauricus systematically cap- 
tured their strongholds, chief among them Isaura Vetus 
and Isaura Nova (76-75 n.c.). Isauria was included by 
Augustus in the province of Galatia. Though pacified, 
it was little developed; Isaura Vetus, the chief stronghold, 
was the only place to attain municipal status. M. C. 

ISAURICUS, see SEitviLlus (2) and (3). 


ISCA, British river-name, hence applied to sites on 
rivers so called : 

(1) Ptolemy’s Isca (2. 3. 3), where he fixes the Second 
Legion (ibid. 14) is apparendy a site on the Axe (Bradley, 
Archaeologia xlviii. 390), and there arc traces of the 
Second Legion near its mouth (Eph. Epigr. ix. 1268 a). 

(2) Modem Exeter on the Exc was occupied as a 
military post under Claudius and became a walled town, 
the capital of the Damnonii (or Dumnonii), widi trading 
connexions (cf. Numismatic Chronicle^ xvii. 1-12). Sec 
Shortt, Sylva Anliqua Jscatia (c. 1840); publications of 
the Devon Archaeological Exploration Society. 

(3) Modem Cacrlcon on the Usk was prob.ibly from 
c. A.D. 75 the fortress of Legio II Augusta. Originally 
consisting of timber buildings surrounded by a cl.iy 
bank, it was gradually rebuilt in stone, and its h.nnk 
fronted with a stone revetment from 99-100 (JRS xviii. 
21 1). During periods of reduced occupation in the 
second century its buildings decayed; but a complete 
ovciiiaul occurred under Severus and his successors; a 
partial rebuilding is recorded 254-60 (.ILS, 537)- .The 
legion left Isca towards the end of the century. Christian 
martyrs Aaron and Julius may be realities (Gildas, 10), 
but an archbishopric is fabulous. Administrative build- 
int:» (including a hospital r), barrack-blocks, and, of extra- 
mural worlts, an amphitheatre and baths have been 
excavated. 

Arehr.rcL-^a Cti-ihremu Itxxii'-l'cxxvii. sc; eireharetorie Iisviii. 
J 1 1-J18 (.Vir.gbiUifjtrc); R. G. Co!l;n,:w<»i3. Anhseelcsycf 

(1930), :i-4. 104. C- F- 


ISIDORUS (1), a Greek of Charax, near Tigris mouth, 
wrote f. A.D. 25 on Partl'.ia and its peatl-fishcries (.Ath. 
3. 93 d). and. to judge from Pliny, a genera! geographical 
^vo?k. n portion pcrbtjps of v.‘htch h the C 3 ct;int 

a meattre description of^ttation’t'frotnZciipnm 
on the Euphrates throutrh Sdeurria. Ecbatana, Rhagae, 
Cts-spisn Gates; Ilj-reani.a, Parthia, etc., to .Alexandria 
(K'u'.'./jis.ir). 

HCM i. Si« Z4i fi--; W. St-'.tlT. rte e> l. ef 

c.: rir ”• 


ISIDORUS (2) HISPALENSIS, bishop of Seville 
(a.d. 602-36), one of the most important links between 
the learning of antiquity and the Middle Ages. His chief 
tyorks were: (i) Chronica, a histoiy extending to his own 
times; (2) Historia Gothorum, preserved in two editions; 
(3) De patura rentm, (4) Differentiae, in two books, (5) 
Quacstioncs in vetus Testamentum; (6) Etymologiae or 
Origines (now divided into twenty books), a widely used 
encyclopaedia which deals not only with the seven liberal 
arts but also with geography, law, medicine, natural 
liistory, prodigies, gems, foods, drinks, etc. (See vs- 
cyclopaedic LEAiiNiNG.) Though Isidore docs not often 
mention his sources, it is clear that he gathered his 
information from a wide range of authon'tics (including 
Plmy and Suetonius). His works arc printed in J. P. 
Migne’s Patrologia Lat., vols. lxxxii-lxx.xiv, and the 
Etymologiae arc separately edited by W. M. Lindsay 
(2 vols., 1911). 

Cf. TcufTcI, I 496; M. Manitius, Gesehichte der IaiI. IJt. des 
Millelallert i, 32-7°. J. F. M. 

ISIGONUS of Nicaca (ist c. b.c. or ist c. a.d.), a writer 
of paradoxa (see PAnADoxocuAPiiEns), who probably drew 
to some extent on Varro, and was himself drawn upon 
by Pliny the Elder. 

A. Westermann, Paradoxographi {1839), 162-3; FHG iv. 435-7. 

ISIS, in Egyptian religion, was the wife of Osiris and 
the mother of Horus. In addition to her position as a 
national deity in Egypt, Isis acquired in the Hcllcnisdc 
age a new rank as a leading goddess of the Mediterranean 
world. Her worship was csublishcd in Piraeus by the 
fourth century by Egyptians residing there. Most of the 
foundations of her cult in the Aegean area during this 
period, however, included her as a member of the new 
Hellenistic cult of the Egyptian (q.v.) deities along with 
Sarapis, Harpocrates, and Anubis (qq.v.). Many of 
these cults in the Greek cities soon became public ones 
and were managed by priests who were magistrates of 
the St.ate. Yet one finds attached to some of these public 
cults such groups as the melanephoroi, a fact svhich 
indicates tliat there probably was some sort of periodic 
ritual or ceremony carried on. While we know of rela- 
tively few temples of Sarapis in Egypt during the Ptole- 
maic era, most of the priests in Greece arc known as 
priests of Sarapis or of Sarapis and Isis. In Egj’pt, how- 
ever, even in the city of Alcx.andrla, Isis seems to become 
verj' soon the more important of the two dcitiM. The 
inscriptions written by Greeks in Egypt mention the 
cults and festivals of Isis more frequently than those of 
Sarapis, and the n.amc of Isis asually appears ahead of 
that of Sarapis. The cult of these gods w.as highly 
Hcllcnizcd, at least in externals: the statues and tcrnplc-J 
arc frequently Greek in design and execution, the priests, 
in Greece at least, arc usually civic functionaries, and the 
language of the cult is Greek. The practices of the cijlt, 
such as incubation, the interpretation of dreams, festive 
banquets, ar)d cult societies, Jwvc a Hellenic character, 
tliough there arc Egyptian analogies for many of jlicm. 
Hcrodotas had identified Isis with Dcmctcr, but in the 
early IlcHcnistic age she is identified, via H.nthor, with 
Aphrodite, svith Arsinoe II the wife of Ptolemy II, and 
with later Ptolemaic queens. Thepla'-ticreprcscntationof 
her in Greece is almost uniformly Hellenic in character, 
portraying her with the ancient Kgypti.an hesd-drcsi, in 
a long garment svith a characteristic knot of df3,n«ry on 
the breast. In her most Hellenic form she is shossrt s’.ith 
.serene, ideal, and typically Greek features, srith r.n 
head-drc55, but a airl or braid of Irair dov.-n each 

side of her face. Iris came marc and more to tneen all 
things to all men. In th.e grc.n i'.ynms which celelirete 
her m.ani.feiJ eecompliriunentJ, sittuei. titid rr.!.rac.'«. 
she is addressed as *0 'Il’-a'a cf ccuntle'-s N'am-'”.', «d is 
identified with many and v-irstd .Aiih'ar.di the 

cult of hii hid, i,". mi.r.y instance's in Gteece, the estemti 
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appearance of a typical public city-state cult, it had also, 
to some extent in Greece and in the West, the charac- 
teristics of a mystery cult as well. The jange of experi- 
ence involved in participation in the cult runs all the 
way from individual initiatory rites to the elaborate cult 
drama which celebrated the old myth of the death and 
resurrection of Osiris. At Rome, Pompeii, near Corinth, 
and probably at other places the elaborate mysteries of 
Isis were carried out. At the numerous other temples of 
Isis which we know in the Graeco-Roman world it is 
frequently difficult to say just what form the ritual of the 
cult assumed. Prominent among the characteristics of 
the cult of Isis which distinguished it from ordinary 
Greek and Roman cults were the appearances of an 
Egyptian professional priesthood, the regular ritual, the 
use of sacred water from the Nile, elaborate processions, 
penitents, dances, and the use of musical accompani- 
ments. Certain festivals were of especial importance, 
one of the most significant being the Ploiaphesia which 
marked the opening of the season of navigation. That 
these Mysteries and their attendant ritual could awaken 
a deep religious emotion is testified by the conversion of 
Lucius which Apuleius describes [Met. bk. ii). Of all 
the temples of Isis Imown to us, the one at Pompeii is 
most perfectly preserved. Here we find at the top of a 
flight of steps a high platform upon which sacred rites 
were performed, a cistern for holding Nile-water, homes 
or cells for the priests, and many of the other arrange- 
ments necessary for the celebration of the worship. 
Although Sarapis and other deities of the group associa- 
ted with Isis were worshipped in her temples, it is she 
who appears as the chief deity, occupying the place that 
Sarapis had frequently held in the public cults of Greece. 
The goddess Isis as she was presented in the Mysteries, 
however, must have drawn a more devoted and signi- 
ficant type of worship than was ever inspired by a civic 
deity. Not only are the statues and monuments of her 
worship found in all parts of the Roman Empire and her 
symbols quite commonly used on rings, gems, pins, and 
other jewellery, but many grave reliefs and tombs show 
representations of her symbols, particularly the sistrum 
and the sittila. The deceased, if a woman, was frequently 
portrayed on the funeral monument in the costume 
characteristic of the deity. 

Ancient Soukces: W. Peek, Der Isishymnus von Andros und 
veraandte Texte (1930). For other sources see under sarapis and 

EGYPTIAN DEITIES. 

Modern Literature. In addition to the literature cited under 
SARAPIS and Egyptian deities the following are important : A. Erman, 
Die Religion der Agypter (1934); W. Drexler, art. ‘Isis’ in Roscher’s 
Lexikon; A. D. Nock, in CAH xii (1939). T. A. B. 

ISLES OF THE BLEST, see after-life. 

ISMENE, see antigone (1). 

ISOCRATES (436-338 B.C.), Athenian orator, is re- 
puted to have studied under Prodicus and Protagoras, 
to_ have visited Gorgias in Sicily, and to have been a 
friend of Socrates. His family estate having been dissi- 
pated in the course of the Peloponnesian War, he adopted 
the profession of rhetoric. He at one time conducted a 
school of rhetoric in Chios — perhaps in 404-403 (Jebb). 
Owing to nervousness and the poorness of his voice he 
never appeared in court, but bettveen 403 and 392 he 
composed numerous speeches for others. About the 
latter date he opened a school at Athens, and continued 
his work as a teacher till after 351, The last period of his 
life was mainly occupied in writing : his intellect remained 
unimpaired to the end, for at the age of ninety he pub- 
lished one of his most important works, the Philippus; 
and between 342 and 339 he wrote the Panathenaicus. 
His last composition was a letter congratulating Philip 
of Maccdon on his victory at Chaeronea (338). He died 
u few days later. 


2. Isocrates, apart from his technical skill, is impor- 
tant for his views on education and his political theories. 

(a) He may himself be described as a sophist in .the 
older and honourable sense of educator. He used the 
speech-form as Plato used the dialogue, where modem 
practice uses the essay. Most of his speeches and some 
of his letters are simply tracts. On the Sophists is directed 
not against the profession as a whole, but against those 
members of it who betray their high calling; they are 
dishonest, for they promise more than they can possibly 
perform. Only the first half, composed c. 390, is extant, 
and it contains only destructive criticism; but the speech 
On the Antidosis, c. 355, contains I.’s apologia for his own 
life and profession. His ‘Philosophy’ is distinguished 
from abstract speculation, from ‘eristic’, from literary 
work per se, and from the practical rhetoric of the law 
courts. It is, in fact, a laborious training for practical 
political life. 

(b) Isocrates was a patriot, but beyond the narrow 
limits of life in a city-state he could look out on a Hellen- 
ism which was to civilize the world. In 380 he composed 
the Panegyricus for recitation at the Olympic festival. 
He saw no way to establish peace and unity unless some 
common cause could teach the Greeks to regard them- 
selves as a nation. He suggested that Sparta and Athens 
should make a compromise in their claims to leadership 
and head a union of all States in a national war against 
Persia. His hopes were dashed by the rise of Thebes to 
supremacy, but in 368 he suggested to Dionysius of 
Syracuse riiat he should come fonvard as a national 
champion. Again disappointed, he appealed in 356 to 
Archidamus, king of Sparta, to put an end to civil war 
and curb the insolence of the barbarians. Finally, in 
346, I. directed a masterly appeal to Philip of Macedon 
to take the lead and unite tlie four principal cities in a 
great expedition to conquer the East. After the battle of 
Chaeronea he may well have thought that his hopes 
could at last be realized. 

3. Works, (a) Educational. Against the SophisU 
(390 B.C.). On the Antidosis (355 or 353) — the forensic 
form, though suggested by the fact that I. had been 
respondent in a case for antidosis in 355, is notmaintained 
throughout. 

(6) Political. Panegyricus (c. 380). Plataicus purports 
to be a speech for delivery in the Ecclesia on the occasion 
of the destruction of Plataea by the Thebans in 373. 
On the Peace (355) includes strong criticism of Athens’ 
present politics and of the treatment of her allies under 
the old Empire. Areopagiticns (355) supplements the 
De Pace and contrasts the conditions of life under Solon 
and Cleisthenes with those of I.’s own days. Philippus 
(346 B.C.), see supra. Archidamus, an imaginary speech by 
the Spartan king discussing proposals of peace made by 
Thebes (366). 

(c) Exhortations. To Demonicus and To Nicocles (,374) 
concern the duties of a monarch, Nicocles (372) the duties 
of subjects. 

(<f) Epideictic Speeches. The Busiris (391) and 
Encomium of Helen (370) show how legendary subjects 
should be treated (see encomium). Ths Evagoras {c. 365) 
is a panegyric on riie late king of Salamis._ The Panathe- 
naicus (342-339) deals mainly with the historical aspect 
of the greatness of Athens. 

(e) Forensic Speeches. I. considered this type of speech 
unworthy of him. We possess six examples of such early 
work. The De Bigis (No. 16) is spoken by the younger 
Alcibiades against Tisias, who asserts that the father of 
A. robbed him of a team of horses. 

(/) Letters. A number of letters, mostly addressed 
to kings, are ascribed to I. Their authenticity, often 
disputed, is defended by Blass {Alt. Ber. ii. 326-31). _ 

4. The works of Isocrates represent Attic prose in its 
most elaborate form. Dionysius (Comp. 23) compared 
it to ‘closely woven material’, or 'a picture in which the 
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lights melt imperceptibly into shadows’. He seems, in 
fact, to have paid more attention to mere expression than 
any other Greek writer. He was so careful to avoid 
hiatus that Dionysius could find no single instance in 
the whole of the Arcopagiticuf, he was very sparing even 
in the elision of short vowels, and crasis, except of «at 
and ui', oecurs rarely. Dissonance of consonants, due to 
the repetition of similar syllables in successive words, 
and the combination of letters which arc hard to pro- 
nounce together, is similarly avoided. These objects arc 
attained without any perceptible dislocation of the natural 
order of words. Another characteristic of the style is 
the author’s attention to rhythm; though avoiding 
poetical metres, he considered that prose should have 
rhythms of its own, and approved of certain combina- 
tions of trochee and iambus. His periods arc artistic and 
elaborate; the structure of some of the longer sentences 
is so complex that he overreaches himself ; he sacrifices 
luciditj' to form, and becomes monotonous. His vocabu- 
lary is almost os pure as that of Lysias, but while the 
simplicitj' of Lysias appears natural, the smoothness of 
Isocrates is studied. 

For Rcnera! biblioRraphy ta attic onAToas. Text: Tcubner 
(nenscler-Hlas?, 1870), with App. Crit. E. Drenip (vol. i, 1906). 
Text nnd Tranal.: Norlin and Van Hook, 3 vols. (Loeb); Mnthicu 
and Dromond (in proprejs — Dude). Commentaries: Cyprian 
Oraliont, E. S. I'orster (1912): De Pace and Phihppus, Laistner 
(1927); Trapexitiens, Ronpenaar {1933). Special Studies: Let Ideet 
hoi. d‘I., G. Mathieu (1923); Evo^orat, J. Sykutris (in Ilermet 1927). 
index, S. Preuss (1904). J. F. D. 


ISOPOLITEIA is a term that probably originated in 
the practice of granting citizenship to new citizens on 
terms of equality with older citizens and thus means 
practically the same as politcia. The word was used 
frequently in grants to individuals but also became a 
technical term, used both in documents and literature, 
for grants to the entire citizen body of a State and particu- 
larly for reciprocal grants between two States. This use 
of the term occurs first in tlic second half of the third 
century’, though the institution existed earlier; a uni- 
lateral grant occurs as early as 405/4 n.c. (Athens to the 
Samians), and tlicrc were several reciprocal grants in the 
fourth century. Cities connected by isopoUtcia were not 
merged but remained distinct; in fact isopnliteia is 
included in several treaties of alliance. Instead, the 
citizens of one State became potential citizens of the 
other; to become active citizens it was necessary to 
establish residence and be registered. For the others 
there were such privileges as enctesis (the right to own 
land), epigamia (the right to contract a marriage), nnd the 
right to trade without paying import nnd export duties. 
Jsopoliteta was used octcnsivcly by Miletus and the 
Aetolians. 


\ 6 , 172, 4 at. 
Milet i. pt. 3. 


AKCirrrr Poeaers. Examples of documents: SIG ii^ 

472. 522. 633: <?/;/ 4940. 5039-40. 507s. 5 «Sj- 5 ; 

nos. 136-7, 141-3. 146. . 

Mp!!CnN’ I.irnuTCP.r: C. Werivain m Dar.-Sae., s.v.;y. Oehler, 
PII\ S.V.; E. S.'jnlo, D.ti /tnfMielir PCr^crreckt ( 1892 ), etc a; 
G. Rusolt, Gritelitzht Slaatthu-Je, ir.Jcx. J. A. O. L. 


ISTER w.as the name given by the Greeks to ilic lower 
Danube. From a knowledge of its estuary, where tliey 
cst.abli.shcd a colony before 600 t!.c._ (tee isrni.A x), rise 
Greeks drew cnneUisions as to the size of the Danube. 
Hesiod mentioned it as one of the four great streams of 
the svorld iThtrg. 337). Herodotus regarded it as tlie 
l.srge-s: ris-er of liurope nnd a northern counterpart to 
the Nile (4. 47-5 1). He correctly stated that it had a 
constant volunw of water, bttt mistakenly assumes! ttef 
it*, last bend was to the sovuh and svas quite in the dark as 
to its source. In the iltird .and second centuric-i the 
Greeks probably atccndc-.i as far as tb.e Iron Gates, 
but tb.ey re:3!sinrJ igt’.orsnt as the river’s upper 
course; perhaps tnhled by a va.Tue inkling of the river 
Save, and by the na.-rie of the Hbtri in the h.interiand 
of Tti«te, th.fv imagined d.-at ti;e liter diresv ofT a-n 


arm into the Adriatic. This error was corrected by the 
Roman advance from Italy into the Danube basin after 
200 B.C.; the identity of the Ister with the Danuvius 
was probably established during Octavian’s Illyrian 
campaign in 35 B.c.CSall. Hist. fr. 79). .See n/xo danuvius. 

.M. C. 

ISTER of Gyrene (e. 250-200 D.C.), pupil of Callimachus. 
His chief work was concerned with the mythic.il period 
of Attica in some si.xtecn books, quoted under various 
titles, Svvaycoyri rSiv ’ArOiSuiv, ‘Amicd, etc. Contrary 
to the practice of the other atthidographers, Ister in none 
of the fragments refers to the historical period, and there 
is no trace of any chronological arrangement. Accounts 
of festivals and cults appear in widely diflercnt books, 
which_ suggests a subject system, perhaps by kings or 
localities. It was a compilation from the earlier atthido- 
graphers dealing only with the mytliical period, and the 
last in the scries of 'ArOiSc^, 

FUG i. 418. G. L. n. 

ISTIIMIA. The Isthmian Games were athletic com- 
petitions held at Corinth in honour of Poseidon, the 
prize being a crown of wild celery'. According to one 
legend tliey were founded by Sisyphus, king of Corinth, 
to commemorate his kinsman the sea-god Mcliccrtcs 
Palacmon. The Athenians preferred the story that they 
were established by Theseus after he had killed the 
robber chief Sinis. This w.is one reason why the 
Athenians especially patronized the Isthmian G.imcs, but 
there were others: the journey was c.isily made, Corinth 
was the pleasure city of Greece, and, although there was 
less parade, there were more amusements at the Istlunian 
than at the other three festivals. They were definitely 
organized, ns an international festival held in every 
second year, in 581 B.c. F. A. \V. 

ISTRIA (i) or ISTRUS, a Milesian colony, founded 
between C50 and Coo n.c. on an island south of the 
Danube estuary. Originally a fishing-village, it soon 
became a trading centre for the lower D.anul5e basin, 
where it distributed Ionian, Corinthian, and (after 525 
B.c.) Attic pottery. It maintained a factory near modem 
Braila, and its coins had a xvidc currency. In the third 
century it forwarded Greek wines (especially those of 
Tliasos and Rhodes) os far as the Iron Gates, and with- 
stood attempts by Lysimachus to curtail its independence 
(315), and by Ute Byzantines to control its commerce 
(260). After 200 Istria vras often attacked by the hinter- 
land peoples; in 72 M. Lucullus made it into a Roman 
dependency. 

V. P 3 rfan, Oaela (1928), 81-93 M, C. 

ISTRIA (2) or mSTRIA, a peninsula at the north- 
eastern c.xtrcmity of the Adriatic, lying between Venctia 
nnd Illyricum and c.xtcnding inland toxvards the JulLaa 
.Alps. Thclllyrian Istri inhabited thcpcninsul.i.eastw.ird.s 
to the plateau of the Cicccria and Monte Maggiorc, and to 
the rix’cr 2\rsia ; the western strip of the Istxian Petiinstila 
was inhabited by the Libumi. 'I’lic Istri xvere kp.otx'n as 
pirates, but the Romans did not interfere before 221 n.c., 
xvhen Ute Istri seized a ship carrying corn, ilo-.v far 
they were subdued then h not tooxvn, for the Second 
Puttie War must have hindered the Ramans from estab- 
lishing tiieir poxver in Istria. As the Istri shoxxed a 
hostile attitude xvb.cn jAquilera v.-as founded, the Honwit! 
conquered thc.m after capturing their cb.ief settlement 
(t7S-i77). 'ntough under Uom.sn supremacy, the L.tri 
did not cease threatening .Aquilcia, ts is shown by hhy 
43. I. 5 (171 B.C.). In 129 the htri a.nd lapudes were 
defeated liy C. Sempronfut Txidit.inusfcf. C//. ik and 
aJdit.,p. 725). In 52 the Istri attacked Terpevte (Irieifei, 
to whoje aui Cacr.ir r-e.'ti tnr'gn; tins probsbly wix U.e 
reason for their iidi.ng with I’ofnpcy in t:,; Civil V<'#r. 

In the xx-txt ihrir terntury must o.nce have xcaci.cd tid- 
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Timavus (Strabo 5. 9, 215 c), but the Formio was 
made the frontier in the first century B.C., no doubt 
because the Celtic Cami had occupied the territory 
round Tergcste. Istria, which was part of Illyricum 
during the Republic, became part of Italy under Augus- 
tus, and with Venetia formed regio X. 

Weiss, PW, s.v. ‘Histria’ ; H. Nissan, Italische Landeskunde ii._ t 
(1902), 237 ff.; A. Gnirs, ‘Forschungen Ober antiken Villenbau in 
sadistrien*, JOAI xviii (1915), 99-164; A. Gnirs, Istria prae- 
romana (1925); archaeological reports in Not. Scav.‘, A. Degrassi, 
‘Istria archaeologica (1918-32)’ in Aevum vii (1933), 279 ff-: 
‘Notiziario archeologico’ in Atti e Mem, d. Soe. Istriana a. Arch, e 
Star, patria 1928 B, F. A. W. S. 

ISYLLUS of Epidaurus, author of six poems found 
inscribed at.Epidaurus in a hand of about 300 B.c. Nos. 
I and III are dedications, the first in trochaic tetrameters, 
the other in an elegiac couplet followed by three hexa- 
meters. II is a hexameter poem in which the poet praises 
himself for the introduction of a procession to Phoebus 
and Asclepius to Epidaurus. IV is a paean to Apollo and 
Asclepius, and V a hymn in hexameters to Asclepius, in 
which the poet thanks the god for defending Sparta from 
the attack of King Philip, and which may refer to the war 
of 338 B.c. The poems have little poetical merit.- 
J. U. Po-svell, Collect. Alexandr. 132-6. C. M. B. 

ITALIC DIALECTS, see DIALECTS, ITALIC. 

ITALICA (nowadays Santiponce near Seville) was 
founded by Scipio Africanus as an outpost against the 
Lusitanians (206 B.c.). It received municipal status, 
probably from Augustus, and contributed to Rome three 
emperors, Trajan, Hadrian (who made it a colonia), and 
Theodosius I, Its wealth is attested by the remains of 
the fourth largest amphitheatre of the Roman world, 
and by its coins, statues, mosaics, etc. (Seville Museum). 
The magnitude of its oil exports is indicated by the 
fragments of amphorae from Italics in the Monte 
Testaccio at Rome. 

Conde de Aguiar, Italica (1929). J. J. Van N. 

ITALY. The name Italia, probably a graecized form of 
Italic Vitelia (= ‘calf-land’), was originally restricted to 
the southern half of the ‘toe’ but was gradually extended. 
By 450 B.c. it meant the region subsequently inhabited 
by the Bruttii (q.v.) (Theophr. Hist. PI, 5. 8); by 400 it 
embraced Lucania (q.v.) as well (Thuc. 6. 4; 7. 33). 
Campania (q.v.) was included after 325, and by Pyrrhus’ 
day Italia as a geographical expression meant everything 
south of Liguria and Cisalpine (q.v.) Gaul (Zonar. 8. 17) ; 
this area, however, only acquired political unity after tihe 
Social War. Cisalpine Gaul was not officially incor- 
porated until Augustus’ time when, accordingly, Italy 
reached its natural Alpine frontiers. Unofficially, how- 
ever, whatever the administrative divisions, the whole 
country south of the Alps has been called Italy from Poly- 
bius’ time onwards. The Augustan poets also call Italy 
Hesperia (= ‘the western land’), Saturnia (= strictly 
Latium), Ocnotria (= strictly SW. Italy), Ausonia 
(= ‘the land of the Ausones’, Opica to the Greeks; 
strictly Campania). 

2. Italy’s greatest length is roughly 700 miles; the 
greatest breadth of the peninsula proper is some 150 
miles. Its long coast-line possesses comparatively few, 
mostly indifferent, ports, Genoa, Spezzia, Naples, 'Taren- 
tum, Brundisium, Ancona, and Pola being noteworthy 
exceptions. In compensation, however, Italy could 
exploit its central position to build a Mediterranean 
empire. Mountains, valleys, and plains in juxtaposition 
feature the Italian landscape. On the north are the 
Alps, a natural but not impassable frontier: the Camic 
Alps pass is not formidable and the Breimer from time 
immemorial has been used by invaders attracted by 
Italy’s pleasant climate, fertility, and beauty; the Alps 
actually arc steeper on the Italian side. Between Alps 


and Apennines lies the indefensible North Italian plain 
watered by the Padus (q.v.). The Apennines (q.v.) 
traverse peninsular Italy, impeding but not actually 
preventing communications; the ancients’ belief that 
they aboimded in minerals was erroneous, since Italy 
only possessed some alluvial gold, copper (Etruria), iron 
(Elba), and marble (Liguria). 

3. Despite fertile upland valleys the moimtain 
districts usually permitted only a frugal existence. The 
plains, however, were amazingly productive, being en- 
riched partly by volcanic activity (Euganean district in 
the north, Alban Hills in Latium (q.v.), Mons Vultur 
in Apulia (q.v.), the still-active Vesuvius in Campania), 
partly by fertilizing silt carried down by numerous rivers 
which in winter contained adequate amounts of water. 
(Northern Italy also possessed important lakes, but not 
central and southern Italy apart from Trasimenus,' 
Fucinus, and water-filled craters h'ke Albanus and 
Avemus.) Italy’s natural products were consequently 
abundant and varied : olives, various fruits, cereals, tim- 
ber, etc., even though some typically Italian products 
of to-day, e.g. oranges, were unknown in antiquity. The 
variety is explained chiefly by the varied climate, which 
is temperate if not cold in the mountains and northern 
Italy and warm if not hot in southern Italy. Possibly 
the ancient climate was slightly more equable; malaria 
was certainly less prevalent. Italy contained excellent 
pasturage; in many districts ranching supplanted agri- 
culture. Also its seas abounded in fish. 

4. Italy was thus well adapted to support human life 
and attract invaders, and actually did so from very early 
times. Traces of Neanderthal not to mention palaeo- 
lithic man have been found, while remains of neolithic 
people, chalcolithic terramaricoli (see terremaee), and 
iron-using Villanovans (q.v.) are copious. Long before 
the rise of Rome Italy was well populated and ci-vilized 
from end to end. On the east coast were Illyrian im- 
migrants : Veneti, Picenes, Messapii (qq.v.) ; these occa- 
sionally penetrated to the west. Hardy Sabelli (q.v.) and 
the related Umbrians and Volsci (qq.v.) held and tended 
to expand from the mountainous central regions. The 
southern coast-lands comprised Magna Graecia (q.v.). 
In the north Gauls began to settle c. 400. Various peoples 
inhabited the west: Ligurians, who were possibly of neo- 
lithic stock and originally held a wider area; Etruscans; 
Latini and the related Falisci and Hemici (qq.v.); 
Aurunci-Ausones and Oenotri (= Sicels?). These 
various peoples differed greatly from one another in race, 
language, and civilization, and Italy’s moimtainous con- 
figuration accentuated and perpetuated their mutual 
divergencies. 

5. Butultimately they were united under the hegemony 
of Rome. Her political unification of Italy, however, 
was a protracted task finally accomplished only in 
Augustus’ day. The romanization of Italy took much 
longer and, indeed, was never fully acliieved. 

6. After unifying Italy Augustus divided it into eleven 
administrative ffistricts : 

i. Latium, Campania, Picentini district. 

ii. Apulia, Calabria, Hirpini district. 

iii. Lucania, Ager Bruttius. 

iv. Region inhabited by Samnites, Frentani, Mariu- 

cini, Marsi, Paeligni, Aequiculi, Vestini, Sabini. 

V. Picenum, Praetuttii district. 

vi. Umbria, Ager Gallicus. 

vii. Etruria. 

viii. Gallia Cispadana. 

ix. Liguria. 

X. Venetia, Istria, Cenomani district. 

xi. Gallia 'Transpadana. 

’This arrangement lasted almost unaltered until 
Constantine’s time, when the islands were customarily 
included in Italy. 
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_ An'Cies-T SowiCTiS: Strabo’s detailed description (bbs. s «nJ 6 ) 
IS Rood; infer alia it corrects Polybius' assertion (2. 14) that 
!•" :: tr . PI’-v’s account (HN 3, 38-132) is based on 

■■ Pomponius Mela (a. 58-73), Ptolemy 

' manra are less important. AmonRst others 

Varro (/<iisr, 1. 2. I 1 .), Virffil (G. 2. 136 f.), Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus (t, 36 f.), Propertius (3. 22. 17 f.), Pliny {//JV 37. 201 f.), 
and Rutiliua Namatianus (2. 17 f.) extol Italy’s beauty and fertility. 
Roads arc described in the Itineraries, especially the Antonine 
Itinerary fath-c. copy of a work of e. a.d. 212) and Peulin(;erian 
Table which is probably based on Castoriua’ world-map of a.d. 366. 
See, too, jhe separate articles: via Arm, etc. 

For cpipraphic finds, see C/A xi and Imcriplianej llatiae (Italy: 
1932- ); for archacolopical, Natizie degU Scat-:, Monumenti Antichi, 
and Forma Jtaliae (1928- ). 

MoDrnN LtrnnATuni!: (i) General. H. Nisaen, Italhehe Landet- 
l;unde (i vols. 1883, 1902); A. v. Hofmann, Land llalien u. seine 
Geschiehte (1921); F. Sabin, Classical Associations of Places in 
Italy (U.S.A. 1928); P. Ducati, Italia Antiea (1932; illustrated). 

(.i\)_ Special. Economics: A. Sambon, Monstaies antiqises de 
Vltalie (1903); T. Frank, Economic Survey of Ancient Pome, vols. i, 
V (U.S.A. 1934, 1940; documented). Ethnography: ]. WhatmouRh. 
Foundations of Roman Italy (ie)s-j; documented). Maps: Fdixione 
Archeologica della Carta d'ltalia (1 : 100,000). Maps of Istituto 
Gcoffrafico Militare (Florence). Ribliopraphies for Italian cities: 
Mau-von Mercldin-Mala, Katalog der ISibliothek des deutsch. arch. 
Issst, in Rons (1914-32). Italia Fomana: muniapi e eolomV (l939- )- 
R. Thomsen, The Italic Regions from Augustus to the I.ombard 
Invasions (Copenhagen, 1947). E. T. S. 

ITERDUCA, see juno. 

ITHACA was the name fjiven by the Greeks in historical 
times to the small island cast of Ccphallcnia (mod. 
Thiahi). This island conforms generally to the descrip- 
tion of Homer’s Ithaca, but ancient writers found a 
diffiailpt in Orf. 9 - 21-7. and especially in II. 25-6, where 
Ithaca is described ns the outermost and westernmost of 
the Ionian isles, which Thiaki is not; and Strabo (10. 
454-5) was not successful in c.vpiaining this passage 
away. The problem was recently restated by W. DSrp- 
fcld, who identified Homeric Ithaca with I.4:ucas and 
sought to prove his case by c.xcavntion. Others defend 
the claims of Thiaki, and British scholars have excavated 
several sites on Thiaki. On botli islands remains of the 
appropriate (Late Heltadic) date have been found, but 
nothing decisively Homeric has come to light. The , 
question therefore remains an open one. 

For recent summaries of cither theory, sec W. Diirp- 
fcld, Ah-lthahn (1927), and Sir Rcnncll Rodd, Homer's 
Ithaca (.i<3zi ) ; also BQrchncr in PIF xii. 2240-57. M. C- 

ITHOME, a prominent and easily fortified mountain 
rising isolated in the Messenian plain (2,646 feet), was 
the rallpng point of the Messenians in tlieir struggles foe 
independence against Sparta. In the first Messenian 
\Var they held it for twenty years; on its fall they lost 
their freedom. In 464 the revolted helots fortified it, 
and maintained it against all assaults. Epaminond.as 
founded the town of iNlcsscnc on its west side, fortifying 
it with some of the finest extant Greek walls, which 
include Ithomc ns an acropolis. 

7 'yrtaeu’; Thuc. i. 101-3, T. J. D, 

miYPHALLIC ATiRSE, see Mirmc, enm:, m (2), 

ITINERARIES were in tlie form of itiiserarja cdnotala 
(road-books) r.nd itir.eraria picta (maps). Much of the 
information used by the compilers of such productions 
was originally derived from the map of the Roman 
Empire set up in Rome under Augustus by Agrippa 
(Plin. HK 3. 17), but s\ith the development of the ro.sd- 
systein the amount of detail av-iilable w-ss greatly in- 
creased. 'Hie most important stirsiving esamplc of a.n 
ttsKerarsscr', adrotaturrs is the so-called .-\r,tonine Itinerary, 
which probably dates from tb.e c.uly third century A.n. 
but contains bser additions. It cavers almost the wh.ole 
of the Empi.T, but its arra-ogemenl is so unsj-stematic 
that it cm rcareelv be an ofTwial publication. It R, 
hoivcvcr, of great Vslue in establidiing the sites and 


names of Roman towns. Other itineraries are the 
lunerarittm Maritimum, which gives distances by sea in 
the Mcditcrmnc.3n, and the Jerusalem Itinerary', com- 
posed in the fourth century for pilgrims to the Holy 
Land. The latter follows the roads from Bordeaux to 
North Italy, Sirmium, and Constantinople, and then 
through Asia Minor, and gives two alternative routes for 
the return journey. The onfy extant example of the 
ilinerariwn picium is the so-called Peutinger 'I'abic. As it 
is in the form of a strip of 21 feet by i it is not a map in 
the modem sense: it gives not only distances but repre- 
sentations of natural features. Itineraries were regarded 
as of special value to generals operating in unfamiliar 
country. 

H. F. Torcr, IListory of Ancient Geo^raplsy' (1935), 306 IT.; W. 
Kubilschck, s.v. ‘Itincrarien’ in Flf'; O. Parthey and M. Pinder, 
edition of Antonine Itinerary (1848). G. H. S. 

rriNERARIUM AETHERIAE ABBATISSAE, sec 

PERECniNATIO AD LOCA SANCTA. 

TTUI^EA. The Ituraeans, a predatory Arab people, 
occupied the Libanus, Antilibanus, and Hermon, and the 
Massyas, where lay Chalcis their capital and Heliopolis 
(q.v.) their religious centre. In the early first century 
n.c., under their tctrarch and high-priest Ptolemy, they 
almost captured D.imascus, having conquered most of 
the country north and south of it. Ptolemy was confirmed 
by Pompey (64) ; his son Lysanias was killed by Antony 
(35)1 "'ho granted his dominions to Cleopatra. The 
tetrarchy was restored by Octavian (30) to Zenodorus, 
who was, however, soon deprived of most of itowing to his 
depredations (24). Parts were granted to Berytus, Sidon, 
and Damascus; part became the tetrarchy of Abilene; 
Batanaca, Trachonitis, and Auranitis went to Herod, 
who on Zenodorus’ death in 20 received Paneas and 
Gaulanitis also. Herod's Iturac.’m dominions passed to 
his son Philip (4 n.c.-A.D. 34), Agrippa I (37-44), who 
from 41 also ruled Abilene, and Agrippa II (s3-e. 93), 
who ruled Abilene and in addition Arccnc, an Ituraenn 
tetrarchy in northern Libanus which had never belonged 
to the main principality. Chalcis fomicd a kingdom for 
Herod, brother of Agrippa I (41-8) and Agrippa II 
(50-3). The Ituraeans were gradually broken of their 
predatory habits, but remained a primitive people, living 
in villages. Famed ns archers, they contributed three 
cohorts and an ala to the imperial army. 

A. H. M. Jones, jlRS ipjt, 265-72; Eastern Cities, 255(1. 

A. Jl. M. J. 

ITYLUS, see aF;don\ 

ITYS, jfc riiiLO.Mrtjt. 

rUDEX. In the Roman civil procedure (tee imv asts 
rnocrounr, homan', 11), with its bipartite arrangement 
in two st.sgcs m hire and apstd iudicem, the sudex was n 
private person t.ikcn from the higher .soci.sl c]3s.scs 
(senators and, later, equitei). No special j'uridical educa- 
tion was legally required; only persons with pby-'ical 
defects, women, and irssr.orrs were excluded. For a 
particular trial the judge was deilgnated by lioth 
parties, or, in default of such agreement, by clioicc from 
a panel of qualified j'urors (album fudiatm). Normally the 
plaintiff propoieil the judge, but tlsc defendant could 
reject persons whose impartiality seemed to him suipect. 
The parties’ clioice, epprovtd by the magistrate in sure, 
svas binding for rise isiJrx, who v.’a.s unable to rrfu«c the 
commission conferred uptm him by the magiurate’s 
ttsttum istdirandi, except ssiicn he could sdduee motives 
for exemption tutb as old age, a numerous familj', or fi 
prnilegtd profcision fphilotaphtr, physician, ihttmi- 
cian). For the proceedings cfud {•-d.cem tee tiie ortirie 
quoted alKivc. TEc functions of liie hdrsc, mritted 
durir.’g the trial by juriditsl edvisers (ec-n.'mV--), ended 
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with the sentence pronounced by him orally in the 
presence of the litigants. He could, however, refuse to 
pass a sentence when the matter did not appear to him 
quite cleared up, ih which case the trial was repeated 
before another iudex. In classical times the iudex had 
full discretion in appraising the evidence and was not 
bound by previous decisions in similar cases. Neverthe- 
less, judicial sentences (res iudicatae) tended to acquire 
authority in later times (Dig. 1.3.38) and were not with- 
out influence on the evolution of the law. The index was 
responsible to the wronged party for an unjust decision 
passed by vmfaimess or negb'gence. The XII Tables 
punished by death the judge convicted of bribery; the 
praetorian edict introduced a special civil remedy 
against the careless or corrupt judge (qui litem suam fecit). 
In special cases the judge was called arbiter (being more 
expert than iudex), where the matter at dispute required 
more professional knowledge, or estimates and technical 
calculations, as in the division of property or inheritance. 
His discretion was larger than that of iudex. As a rule a 
single judge was provided (unus iudex), but there were 
also courts composed of several persons, rccuperatores, 
centumviri (qq.v.), and decemviri stlitibus iudicandis (see 

VIGINTISEXVIRl). 

In the cognitio extra ordinem the judge was appointed 
by the imperial law officer alone or later by the emperor, 
independently of the parties. He was now called iudex 
datus, pedaneus, or specialis, and his competence (final 
decision or only a partial cognition of the case) depended 
on his commission. Under the late Empire the use of 
the term iudex became much larger : each official endowed 
with jurisdictional or administrative power was so called. 
Therefore ’index’ was often interpolated in classical texts 
in place of judicial magistrates. Justinian’s constitution. 
Cod. 3. 1. 14. 1, demonstrates the wide application of the 
term. 

For the bibliography, see the article quoted above. A. Steinwenter, 
PIF, s.v. ‘iudex’ (vol. ix and Suppl. v); J. Maaeaud, La Nomination 
de unus iudex (1933); P. Collinet, Le Role desjuges (Recucil d’dtudea 
F. Geny i, 1933). A. B. 


lUDICIA POPULI. An old Roman rule sanctioned 
by the XII Tables prescribed that only the people 
assembled in Comitia Centuriata could pass sentence of 
death on a Roman citizen. Hence each capital sentence 
passed by the competent magistrate (except the dictator) 
was subject to revision in a trial before the people 
(indicium populi), judging in second instance on account 
of the appeal (provocatio ad populum) of the condemned. 
Appeal was also admitted when the magistrate imposed 
a fine (multa) exceeding the legal maximum (thirty oxen 
and two sheep or about 3,000 asses); such matters were 
brought before the Tribal Assembly. 

The proceedings before the magistrate in cases where 
a iudicium populi was obligatory (only on appeal from a 
citizen) were peculiar in that the investigation by the 
magistrate was made in contione, i.e. before the assembled 
people, who subsequently judged by what they heard, 
as repetition of the evidence was not prescribed. The 
people had no option but wholly to confirm or to quash 
the magistrate’s sentence; alteration was not admissible. 
The case was decided by a majority of votes ; voting was 
by word of mouth until 107 B.C., by ballot after that date. 
A magisterial acquittal was final. The activity of the 
iudicui populi diminished with the increase of criminal 
jimsdiction by quaestiones (q.v.). As a manifestation of 
civic liberty they could not survive the Republic. 

MomiMcn, Rom. Strafr. (1899); C. H. Brecht, Sav. Zeitschr. 
lix (1939), 261 ff.; E. G. Hardy, JRS 1913, 25 ff. A. B. 

lUDICIUM, see LAW AND PROCEDURE, ROMAN, II. 6. 


lULUS, sec ASCANIOS. 
lUNO, see juno. 


lUPPlTERj see jupiter. 

lURIDICUS was a judicial functionary of praetorian 
rank in Italy (except Rome and its environs), nominated 
by the emperor. The first mention of iuridici is in A.D. 
163. By introducing them Marcus Aurelius imitated the 
consulares created by Hadrian but abolished by Anto- 
ninus Pius. The field of their competence (confine'd 
to civil cases) was one or more districts, regiones; the 
procedure was cognitio extra ordinem. The iuridici 
disappear under Diocletian ; later uses of this title (as in 
the Digest) are to be referred to the iuridiais Alexandreae, 
a high jurisdictional oflScer in Egypt, known also from 
the Greek papyri as SiKaioSorqs. In other imperial pro- 
vinces there were legati iuridici (called in some inscrip- 
tions simply iuridici), also appointed by the emperor, with 
a limited jurisdictional competence. A. B. 

lUS CIVILE. This term appears in different senses. Its 
original signification, derived from the definition ‘ius 
quod quisque populus ipse sibi consdtuit’, was the proper 
law of and for Roman citizens. The earliest ius civile was 
called ius Quiritium. In contradistinction to ius honora- 
rium or praetorium, which comprehends the law intro- 
duced by the magistrates and especially by praetores 
(see edictum) in order to support, amplify, or correct the 
ius civile, the latter includes the law originating in 
other sources (Dig. x. x. 7), such as legislation of the 
comitia (leges) or concilia plehis(plebiscita), senatus consulta, 
authority of jurists, and imperial constitutions (see CON- 
STITUTIONES). Another contrast is between ius civile (in 
its widest sense, including the law in all its appearances 
arising from all recognized legal sources) and ius naturale, 
a vague conception influenced by Greek philosophy, not 
elaborated by the Roman jurisprudence as a legal notion 
and far from being a real source of law. Its content I's 
all ‘quod naturalis ratio inter omnes homines constituit’ 
(Gaius), and therefore it is always aequum et bonum (Dig. 
I. I. ii), and in this sense it coincides (by a false ter- 
minology) with ius gentium, as a law common to all 
peoples, ‘ius quo omnes gentes utuntur’. Forthe contrast 
between ius civile and ius gentium, wherein ius civile 
signifies the law applied exclusively to Roman citizens, see 
IUS GENTIUM. A. B. 

IUS GENTIUM. This term has two main senses: (i) 
legal rules conceming relations between two independent 
States in times of peace and war corresponding to the 
modem international law; (z) the complex of legal 
institutes and rules which, originating in commercial 
and other contracts between Romans and foreigners, 
infiltrated and fertilized the Roman private law. Origin- 
ally the relations between Romans and foreigners tyere 
based solely on reciprocal trust, as the formal institutions 
of the old ius civile and the procedure of legis aciiones 
were inaccessible to peregrini acting generally according 
to the laws of their own State. The development of inter- 
national trade made it necessary to recognize some insti- 
tutions of other legal systems, which, being free from 
the rigid formalities of Roman law, were applied profit- 
ably in commercial relations, and to admit foreigners 
to the legal protection of Roman courts and specific 
Roman institutions (adapted, e.g., by using the foreigner’s 
language in the stipulatio). From this arose — especially 
after the creation of praetores peregrini, who had occasion 
to adopt legal principles and ideas from the law of other 
nations in trials between Romans, and peregrini— ss new 
mass of legal mles which grew continuously with the 
subjection of other nations and acquisition of new pro- 
vinces. 'This ius gentium represents in. the development 
of Roman private law a later stratum of highest impor- 
tance, in that it was equally applied to Romans and 
non-Romans. 

It exercised a special influence on the law of contracts, 
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whilst the law of family and succession preserved more 
faithfully its national character. The final result was the 
complete fusion of the old ttts civile and the new ius 
f’cntium into one system, some parts of which retained 
more elements of the former, whilst others retained more 
of the latter. After the Conatitutio Autoniitiana de 
Civitaic, when the same law was applied to Romans and 
peregrini, the distinction between ius civile and ius gentium 
was only an historical reminiscence. See ius civile. 

A. B. 

rUS ITALICUM represents the legal qu.alitj’ of the 
territorj’ of a Roman colony in Italy or, later, of Italian 
ground in general : the land is free from tributum soli and 
can be possessed in full ownership ex hire Quiritium ; the 
inhabitants arc not liable to tributum capitis. The 
distinction arose when colonics were founded outside 
Italy, from which such privileges might be withheld. 
Under the Empire this was the highest privilege obtain- 
able by a provincial municipality. Augustus only gave 
it to genuine citizen colonies, mostly his eastern found.a- 
tions. Later it was granted along with colonial rights to 
Roman municipalities, but, for fiscal reasons, sparingly. 
Severus, however, distributed it not only to three muni- 
cipalities of Africa, his native province, but, after their 
co-operation in the civil war, to several Greek cities. 
This development typified the assimilation of East and 
West, which the Constitutio Antoniniana completed (see 
CITIZENSHIP, EOMAN). 

For biblioKraphy, see colon'I2.\tion, boman. A. N. S.-W. 

IUS LATH. The Latin rights of the Empire were a 
continuation of the rights enjoyed by the Latin Name 
(see LATiNi) of the Republic, which were derived from the 
social and political tics existing between the original 
populi Latiui. Latins after 338 B.c. shared conubium and 
commcrcium (q.v.) with Rome, and possessed the ius 
mutandae civitatis together with the closely associated 
ius exsilii. Hereby individual Latins settling permanently 
in Rome acquired tlic Roman citizenship, and vice versa. 
Later, when this encouraged the depopulation of the 
Latin States, the more limited ius civitatis per honoran 
adipiscendae was substituted for it (c. 150 ii.c.?). This 
gave Roman citizenship to Latins holding the magis- 
tracies of their local communities. Less important was 
the right of Latins temporarily resident in Rome to vote 
in the concilium plehis. The ius provocationis was possibly 
added in 122 n.c. There were no different kinds of Latin 
rights, although sometimes special regulations might be 
included in the charter establishing a Latin colony or 
group of colonics. In 89 B.c. Latin rights were conferred 
«i bloc upon the Transpadanc Gauls. Their com- 
munities were remodelled on the pattern of the earlier 
Latin colonics, adopting Latin language and l.aw. When 
in 49 n.c. the Tran5pad,ines received Roman citizenship, 
>!(t Lotii was extended to many parts of Gallia Nar- 
honensis and Ilispania Ulterior, and thus became an 
intcmiediate, temporary stagc^hcnccforth stereotyped 
• — in tlie promotion of pnrgrini to Roman citizenship. 
Under Hadrian J^tium maius appeared, whereby decu- 
riones (q.v.), as well as magistrates, received the citizen- 
ship per honorem. 

Far bibliogriphy, tee iatin:. A. N. S.-\V. 

IUS PRIMAE RELATIONIS. When in 23 n.c. 
Augustus cc.ased to hold the consulship, certain compen- 
satorv riglits and powers svcrc voted to him by the 
Senate in order that his position mivht not be we-tkened, 
among them the «.■! psimccrelisih'usiiym Cass. 53. 32. 5). 
His IrtTyunla'a pMestas gave him the right to introduce 
business in the Senate t the ius prh-.ne iilaticnii either 
nllowed him to submit proposals to tb.c Senate in svnting 
(so Mommsen, Sta.-.tsr. i;(3), ^' 9 '?) or, Lr more probably, 
rsve Jiitn. fiu one piece of bijrinees at eidi meeting oi the 
Senate, the prior right of reference that would otb.erwwc 


have belonged to the consuls (so H. F. Pelham, Essavs 
in Roman History (19 11), 74 - 7 )- This right is speci- 
fied as ‘relationcm faccrc’ in the Lex de imperio Vespasiani 
(Dessau, IL.S 2.14). Later the number of items of busi- 
ness for which the emperor was given precedence was 
raised as high as five ( Vita Alexandri i). J. P. B. 

IUS TRIUM LIBERORUM, a privileged status which 
was conferred by the Lex Papia Poppaca (.K.v>. 9) upon the 
fathers of three children at Rome, of four children in 
Italy, and of five children in the provinces. Other 
persons (c.g. Pliny the Younger) obtained this status by 
special grant of the emperor. Persons possessing the 
ius iritim liberorum were e.xcmptcd from various charges 
(c.g. that of guardianship), and had a prior claim to 
magistracies. M. c. 

lUSIURANDUM. In some trials the oath of a litigant 
could terminate litigation already in hire, when the 
plaintiff offered an oath (de/erre) to the defendant and 
thc^ latter swore that he did not owe anything to the 
plaintiff. He might, however, offer back the oath (referre) 
to the plaintiff, who in this case was obliged to swear 
to his claim. Refusal entailed loss of the ease. In some 
special eases a hishtrandum calumniac was admitted ; on 
demand of a litigant his adversary was compelled to 
swear to the good faith of his claim or defence. Justinian 
made it likewise obligatory for the parties' advocates. 
In the proceedings apud htdieem the oath served only for 
evidence or assessment of the value of the object at issue. 

Except in the matter of procedure the oath had but 
restricted application. An extra-judicial oath of a parly 
affirming the truth of his claim gave occasion to a special 
action based solely on this fact. A. B. 

lUSTITIA, Roman equivalent of Dike (q.v.); mostly in 
poetry, but had a temple from 8 Jan. a.d. 13 (Ovid, Pont. 
3. 6. 25, Fasti Pracn. under 8 Jan.; see further Wissowa, 
RK} 333). In inscriptions she sometimes has the title 
Augusta. 

lUSTITIUM (from iuris slithim == iusshtere), tem- 
porary suspension of all jurisdictional activity of magis- 
trates, indices, and courts, in civil and criminal matters, 
on account of events disturbing the whole of public life, ns 
in the ease of great national calamities, riots, and the like. 
A iustitium could be proclaimed by tlic_ Senate; it pro- 
duced immediate suspension of htrisdiclio and inhibition 
of indicia (Cic. liar. Resp. 26. 55). A. B. 

lUkTINES (or lUVENTUS— i.c. Equrstris ordinis htven- 
tus, Val. Max. 2. 2. 9). When, usually at the age of four- 
teen, a Roman boy adopted the toga virilis, ho became 
n htvenis. At the age of seventeen those who intended to 
follow an equestrian or n senatorial career st.artcd the 
military scrs’ice which Augustus made a ncccss.iry pre- 
liminary to those careers. In the internal the htvrnes of 
fourteen to seventeen years of age who svcrc e.quites 
(whose number included the .sons of senafor?) sers ed .at 
Rome their tirocinium, a preparation for military service. 
They practised physictsl exercises and riding, paraded at 
great festivals, and held their own games, the ludi 
sevirafer (the haul Troiae being celebrated by iltose who 
were still piteri). Tliis institution, which h-ad p.«rcedenty. 
in the Roman Republic (Cic. Cnel. it), was thoroughly 
organized by AugU'-tus, with a view to mvigo.mting the 
youth of the upper cl.t'-'rs at Rome (cf. Maecenas’ tperdt, 
Dio Cats. 52. 20). It was extended siro. for frec-l-cim 
voutlis, in the muninpi.'s of Italy and, by t.hc j'-cond 
cctstury .A.r>-, had rprv.td widely throagli the westrm 
provings of the Empire. Nero held gsmes e.nlled 
luven.ilia end orytartized a body of p:t 5 -rd youthr, p-cr- 
li.sps Ino'e-n as lutenes AuguHicni. A ec'.’egium t.'frt- 
rtti-rs Ass’uJtiancrvr: wai established later, f-rrhsps by 
Dotnittzn. 
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luventm was also used in a wider sense to indicate at 
Rome the whole body of eguites eqiio publico (i.e. equites 
under the age of thirty-five who were still ‘iuniores’ 
technically, and sons of senators under the age of twenty- 
five who had not yet held a senatorial magistracy), 
organized in six turmae and parading, for inspection by 
the emperor, under the seviri equitum at the recensio 
equitum. This is the sense of inventus in the courtesy 
title ‘Princeps luventutis’ (q.v.). 

M. Rostovtzeff, ‘Romische BIcitesserae’, Klia, Beiheft iti (1905), 
S9-93. J. P- B. 

rUVENTAS, goddess, not of youth or youthful beauty 
in general, but of the iuvenes, or men of military age 
(contrast hebe). She had a shrine in the vestibule of 
Minerva’s cello in the Capitoline temple (Dion. Hal. 
Ant. Rom. 3. 69. s), and is said to have been there before 
the temple was built, she and Terminus (q.v.) refusing 
to leave (ibid, and Livy 5. 54. 7). When any young man 
took the toga virilis, a contribution was made to her 
temple chest (Dion. Hal. 4. 15. 5). 

Cf. Wissowa, RK' 133 f. H. J. R. 

lUVENTUS, see IUVENES. 


IXION, the Greek Cain, the first to murder one of his 
kin (Pindar, Pyth. 2. 31 f.) ; as other accounts (e.g. schol. 
Apoll. Rhod. 3. 62, quoting Pherecydes) make the victim 
his father-in-law Ei'oneus, whom he killed to avoid 
paying bride-price, either Pindar is speaking loosely or 
Eioneus was dso his blood-relation. Zeus purified him, 
but he attempted the chastity of Hera; consequently 
he was first deceived with a cloud-image of her, on 
which he begat the Centaurs (q.v.) or their father, and 
afterwards attached to a revolving wheel. Pindar, ibid. 
21 ff.; scholiasts on Pindar and Apollonius (above). 

Weizsacker in Roschcr’s Lcxikon ii. 766 B.; A. B. Cook, Zeus i. 
198 B. H. J. R. 

lYNX (ivy^ ‘wryneck’) was in legend a nymph, daughter 
of Peitho or Echo, who by magic spells won the love of 
Zeus for herself (or for lo), and was turned to a bird by 
Hera. The legend may be due to the use of the wryneck, 
spread out on a wheel, as a love-charm, which Pindar says 
(Pyth. 4. 214) Aphrodite invented to enable Jason to 
obtain the love of Medea. The iynx used by Simaetha in 
Theocr. Id. 2 was probably a simple wheel, pierced with 
two holes, and threaded with string, the twisting of which 
caused the wheel to rotate (see Gow, J'HS liv. 1-13). C. B. 


J 


JANICULUM, the prominent ridge on the west bank 
of the Tiber at Rome, some 3 J miles long. The name was 
^anciently connected with Janus, but the only trace of his 
cult on the hill is the shrine of his son Fons or Fontus. 
The place was early a defensive outpost (Livy i. 33) 
and was later enclosed in a great salient of Aurelian’s 
Wall. Here lay the Lucus Furrinae, scene of the death 
of C. Gracchus and later occupied by the temple of the 
Syrian cults favoured by Commodus and the Sever! and 
restored by Julian. 

The district was primarily industrial, with mills driven 
by the Aqua Traiana (CIL vi. 1711), and nurseries for 
sacred fish fed from the same source. 

P. Gauckler, Le Sanctuaire syrien aujanicule (1912); F. Cumont, 
CRAcad. Inscr. 1917, 273-84; Darier, Les Fouillcs du Janicule d 
Rome (1920). - I. A. R. 

JANUARIUS NEPOTIANUS, author of a loose and 
imperfect epitome of Valerius (q.v. 17) Maximus before 
the sixth century A.D. It was inferior to that byjulius Paris. 

JANUS. The word properly means a gate or barbican 
(Livy I. 19. 2 and often) ; especially the monument there 
named, the lanus geminus in the Forum ‘ad infimum 
Argiletum’, though other structures of a like kind were 
so called also. They were mostly free-standing, not 
part of a city or other wall, and used originally for cere- 
monial purposes,* and it is very probable that such iani 
as that in the Forum were used for the formal setting 
out of an army or other party, to make sure that they 
began in the proper way. Hence ianua, the outer door of 
a house, and the god Janus, who is the numen of both 
it and the arch. But to enter house or city one must 
pass through the gate or the door; hence Janus tended 
to become a god of beginnings. He is named at the 
beginning of any list of gods in 0 prayer, even before 
Jupiter (as Livy 8. 9. 6) ; the first month of the reformed 
calendar, lanuarius, is his and his festival comes in it 
(jee agonium). His priest is the rex sacrorwn, his proper 

• There is a right and a svrong way to march out through a gate 
(Livy 2. 49. 8); the Fabii go out to war ‘infelici uia, dextro iano 
[arch] portae Carmentalis’. 


oifering a ram, and the place the Regia (Varro, Ling. 6. 
12; Ovid, Fasti i. 318) — perhaps some ancient piece of 
ritual connected with the king’s door. All this seems to 
have given rise to the notion that he was a very great god 
(‘diuom deus’, hymn of the Salii ap. Varro, op. cit. 7 ._ 27 )» 
and finally a sky-god or cosmic god (e.g. Ovid, ibid, 
lot ff., where see Frazer’s note for modem adaptations 
of this theory). When represented otherwise than by the 
gate, his symbol was a double-faced head, a very old 
art-type, sometimes awkwardly joined to a body. The 
closing of the laitus geminus signified peace (i.e. no need 
for war-magic). 

Wissowa, RK 103 fiF. ; Platncr-Ashby, p. 273 ff. H. J. R. 

JASON (i) (’Idacov), in mythology, son of Aeson and 
leader of the Argonauts (q.v.). Apart from his adven- 
tures on the voyage the chief events in his life are as 
follows. On the usurpation of Pelias his parents smuggled 
him out of lolcus, under cover of a mock funeral and a 
report of his death, and gave him to Chiron to bring up. 
On reaching young manhood he returned to claim his 
heritage, and arrived in the city with but one sandal, 
having lost the other in crossing a torrent. Pelias, who 
knew that the man with the one sandal was to be fatd 
to him (or in general, that one of the Aeolidae should 
overthrow him), managed to induce him to go for the 
Golden Fleece (Pindar, Pyth. 4. 71 ff., for earliest sur- 
viving account). The episode of the lost sandal is van- 
ously explained, the most interesting story being that 
Hera disguised as an old woman met him and asked to be 
taken across the river, in struggling through which he 
lost his shoe in the mud. It seems possible that originally 
Pelias did not neglect to sacrifice to her (Ap. Rhod. 1. 14) 
but refused to carry her across. See in general Apol- 
lonius, loc. cit. and schol.; Pevos ’Ano^Xojvtov; Hygmiw, 
Fab. 12 and 13. After the return from the voyage the 
chief incident is his desertion of Medea (q.v. ;cf.cnEON i), 
thereafter there is nothing interesting save the manner ot 

his death(foretoldEur.Med. 1386^, whereon sceschol.): 

as he slept under the stem of the Argo, part of 

him and killed him. '' 
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JASON (2), tj-rant of Pherac c. 380-370 B.c., probably 
eon of Lycophron. He sought to gain control of oil 
Thessaly, and finally gained his object in 374 by winning 
over Pharsalus. Elected tagiK (q.v.), he modernized the 
organization of the Thessalian State and extended his 
influence oyer northern Greece. He maintained friendly 
relations with Athens and allied himself to the Thebans, 
who summoned him to Lcuctra immediately after their 
victory (371). He refused to use his well-trained mer- 
cenaries on their behalf and negotiated an armistice 
benveen them and the Spartans. In 370 he caused alarm 
in Greece by mobilizing the entire Thessalian army at 
the time of the Pythian Games, but he was assassinated 
before the completion of his preparations, and tlicir 
object remained unknown. 

The success of Jason in uniting a potentially strong 
people, long weakened by inter-city feuds and externa! 
intervention, affords proof of his abilitj'. His ambition 
to establish a Thessalian hegemony over Greece re- 
mained far from accomplishment, but his methods fore- 
shadowed, and may in some degree have suggested, those 
adopted by Philip of Maccdon. 

' Xenophon, Hetknica 6. I. 2-19 find 4. 20-32; Diodonts, bk. 15. 
F. Stahelin, FIF, s.v.; H. T. Wndc-Gcry, 7//5 1924, 5 * ril- D.West- 
lake, Thrssalyin the Fourth Cen(urj'Il.C.(i935l,chs.4-0. H. D. \V. 

JASON (3], a hellenized Jew of C>Tene, wotc a history 
of the exploits of Judas Maccabaeus in five books, of 
which 2 Maccabees is an epitome; he was probably a 
contemporary (2 Macc. ii. 23). 


citadel (the Acra) to dominate it. The Temple was re- 
dedicated to Jehovah in 164, and from 132 Jcrusalerc 
became the capital of the Maccabcc kings, who in 14: 
demolished the Acra. Jerusalem was captured in 63 bj 
Pompey, who demolished the walls; tlicy were rebuilt bj 
Caesar’s permission in 47. In 37 the town was again 
stormed by Sosius, who handed it over to Herod. Herod 
adorned it with many buildings, a theatre, hippodrome, 
and amphitheatre, a palace protected by three famous 
towers (the Mnriamne, Phasacl, and Hippicus), the 
fortress of Antonia, and the magnificent third Temple, 
which was severely damaged in the riots following his 
death, and slowly repaired by the Roman procurators, 
Agrippa I began to fortify the northern suburb Bezetha; 
Agrippa II paved the streets. Jerusalem w.as at this time 
a large and prosperous town, frequented by thousands 
of pilgrims. In the First Jewish War it was the centre 
of resistance and was razed by Titus in a.d. 70, becoming 
the camp of Legio X Fretensis. Rcoccupied by Barcochba 
in the Second War, it was rebuilt by Hadrian in 135 
(‘Colonia Aclia Capitolina’), and w.as peopled with 
aliens, no Jew being allowed to enter it. Though immune 
and ruling a large territory, Aclia never flourished greatly, 
til! the rise of Christianity revived the pilgrim traffic. 
Of the Herodian city there suivdve one of the three 
towers ('tlie Tower of David’) and parts of the con- 
taining wall of tlic Temple platform (including ‘the 
Wailing Wall’) ; of Aclia tlic cast gate (‘Pilate’s Arch*). 

G. A. Smith, Jerusalem (1907-8); H. Vincent, 1 % M. Abel, 
Jintsalem (1922-6), A. H, AI. J. 


JAVOLENUS PRISCUS, a prominent Rotnan jurist, 
bom before a.d. 6o, died after 120. He held high official 
and military appointments, governed as Icsatus consu~ 
(arts the provinces of Britannia, Germania Superior, and 
Syria, and became proconsul of Africa (cf. CIL iii. 2864, 
pp. 1062, 1965). He enjoyed a high reputation among his 
contemporaries and was chief of the Sabinian School; 
but posterity did not cite him very frequently. This may 
be explained by the fact that his literary production 
consisted mainly of epitomes of the works of elder jurists 
{libri ex Cassia, ex Plautio, ex Posterioribus Laheonis), in 
which the personal view of the editor is manifested only 
by short phrases of approval or dissent. This last work, 
an edition of posthumous writings unique in legal litera- 
ture, was published only once (not twice, as has been 
generally affimred till now), and is rather a commentary 
than an extract. His most mature and most important 
work is his Epistulac (in 15 books), freely cxwrpted by 
Justini.sn’s compilers. The Epsstulac rcvc.al fine, inde- 
pendent legal tlunking on the author’s part, and prove 
that he was a sagacious respondent and not only n 
critical and judicious epitomator. lie was a renowned 
teacher; the great Salvius (q.v.) Julianus was his dis- 
ciple. 

A. Berger, ».v. ‘Octavius Javolcnuj’ (PIV xvli. 1S30 F-); 

(6>. Tom. xliv. 91 ff. (1937). ■ ■ 


JAXARTES, Asiatic river (^^r Darya, flowing into the 
Aral Sea). Though known perhaps to Herodotus by 
repute, it was discovered by Alcx-andcr, who fminded 
Alexandria Eschate {Kbodjrnds) on it. i he Greeks 
thought that it flowed into the Caspian (which pethap^ 
was once truc-t« Caspian .spa), and sometimes confused 
it with the .Ara-xes (Arni). Ptolemy gives geographical 
details of tribes on its banks. 

.Stmbo ts. 587 ft-: Do'- 


JERUSALEM ('/epocr-lAf/fc), cr.nK -aXd V** 

capital cf Palestine. The town alter the 

captirin-, was reoccupted by the Jew* m Sjh 1 c-d 

the Temple dedicated m 5 »f>: 

rabuilt in 44x. It bcc-sme a etty. under tuc of 

Antioch. c.iriv in the reitm of Anttochus I\, 

(167) dedicated the Temple to Zeus O.ympius, b‘j:.u:ng a 


JEWISH GREEK LITERATURE. By the beginning 
of the second ccntuiy b.c. the Greek language and Greek 
civilization were widely diiTused over Judaea, and con- 
tinued to flourish there up to the fall of Jerusalem. The 
revolt of the Maccabees against the extreme hcllcnization 
attempted by Antiochus Epiphancs (175-164 r.c.) 
stopped tlic spread of Greek religion, but not that of 
Greek culture; and Herod the Great (37-4 B.c.) was an 
enthusiastic Philhclicnc. But the Jcw.s of the Diaspora 
were naturally more influenced by Hellenism than the 
Jews of Judaea. Jews were numerous in Eg>'pt, particu- 
larly in Alexandria, the centre of HcIIenistic-Judaic 
literature. Here the Scptungiiit (q.v.) translation of the 
Bible was made in the third and second centuries n.c. for 
the benefit of the Jews of the Diaspora, to whom Hebrew 
was largely an unknown tongue, and formed the founda- 
tion of Helicnistic-Judaic literature. This literature was 
largely apologetic and propagandist in aim, being 
designed to show that the Jews possessed all that was 
most valuable in Greek tliought, an orientation which 
inevitably led to a certain hcllcnization of Jewish ideas. 

The literary forms were sometimes Jesvish (Hebraic 
Iiistorics, collections of wise sayings, prophetic books, 
etc.). At other times they were taken over from the 
G reeks — philosophy (see riiiLON (4) and AnisTonutcs (2)), 
somcfimc.s in dialogue form, imaginary letters, epic, end 
tragedy, but no comedj'. TIic first writer of Jewish 
history in Greek was the Jew Demetrius (end of 3rd c. 
B.c.), who ssTotc simply and did not hclienizc the great 
figures of Jewish histoiy. Eupolernus (q.v.) w-ss freer 
in his treatment of the biblical tradition. 'ITe greatcst cif 
tlicsc historians were Josephus ant! Justus of Tiberias 
(qq.v.). See a!so JKBO'S (J) and FUG iii. sss-jO. 

'Hircc Jewish authors treated thc.mes front Jnvitb 
history in th.e forms of Greek poetry.^ Ph.ilo the Elder 
(? e. aoo n.c.) wrote an epic, iltpi ri of 

wliich 24 lines in an ob'cure style survive (A. Ltitiwkh, 
De P. earmsne praera-siidasci), t 9 >o); Thesdotui 
unknown) a J7. '/aujoituv, another epic of svluch 47 hntt 
in a dear and simple stjde tum's'e {.\. Ludiwch. De T. 
tarrnir.e praeea-iu-iaUa, 1-79). Erechit! (date tjrkrirmr.) 
wrote a drama ' drrcriidng the Exisius from 
Egypt; 269 trirr.eten survive, in limpk Buriptdtan Greek 
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(A. Kuiper, Mnemos. xxviii (1900), 237-80). Among 
pseudepigraplia (see pseudepigraphic literature) may be 
mentioned the fictitious letter of Aristeas about the 
Septuagint translation (Engl. Transl. H. St. J. Thackeray, 
1917) and the psettdo-PJiocylidea, probably of the first 
century a.d. (M. Rossbroich, De psettdo-Phocylideis, 
1910). See, in general, E. Schiirer, Geschichte des 
jildisclien Volkesim Zeitalter Jesii Christi ni* (igog). 

J. D. D. 

JEWS (in Greek and Roman times). A. Judaea. Early in 
Antiochus IV’s reign the hellenized priestly aristocracy, 
led by Jason, who usurped the high-priesthood from his 
brother Onias, obtained from the king permission to 
establish a gymnasium and the ephebate, and to incor- 
porate Jerusalem as the ‘city of Antioch’. Misunder- 
standing this movement, Antiochus in 167 b.C. dedicated 
the Temple to Zeus Olympius and endeavoured to 
suppress Judaism, building a citadel in Jerusalem and 
occupying it with royal troops. The result was a pro- 
found religious reaction, which expressed itself in the 
formation of the Pharisee party, and a popular revolt, 
led by Judas Maccabaeus, a priest of the house of Hash- 
mon. In 164 the regent Lysias allowed the Temple to be 
re-dedicated to Jehovah, but the hellenizing aristocracy 
remained in power and the revolt went on. Judas was 
killed in 160, but his brother Jonathan continued the 
fight, and was in 132 appointed high-priest by Alexander 
Balas, who sought his support against Demetrius I. In 
150 he was rewarded with the governorship of Judaea, 
to which Demetrius II added three toparchies of Samar- 
citis. Jonathan was treacherously killed by Tryphon in 
143, but his brother Simon in 142 expelled the Seleucid 
garrison and was confirmed as high-priest by a national 
assembly ; he later conquered Joppa and colonized it with 
Jews. His son John Hyrcanus (134-104) was subdued 
by Antiochus VII, but after that ruler’s death conquered 
the Samaritans and Idumaeans, forcibly converting the 
latter to Judaism. His elder son Aristobulus (104-103) 
took the title of king and conquered and judaized the 
Ituraeans of Galilee. His younger son Alexander 
Jannaeus (103-76) judaized the Peraea and captured and 
destroyed many cities on the coast and in the north- 
east. 

2. But as it grew in military strength the dynasty lost 
touch with the people. John quarrelled with the Phari- 
sees, and Alexander faced several popular revolts, which 
he quelled with his Pisidian mercenaries. His widow 
Alexandra Salome (76-69) reversed his policy, reigning 
peacefully with Pharisee support. On her death her 
younger son Aristobulus, supported by the discontented 
military leaders, expelled his brother Hyrcanus, who, 
incited by an Idumaean noble, Antipater, fled to Aretas 
III of Arabia. Aretas was besieging Aristobulus in 
Jerusalem when Pompey intervened, stormed the city, 
and appointed Hyrcanus high-priest of an ethnarchy 
comprising Galilee, Samarcitis, Judaea, and Peraea; all 
the conquered cities, including Adora and Marisa in 
Idumaea, were made independent (63). Gabinius split 
the ethnarchy into five autonomous communes, leaving 
Hyrcanus only his spiritual powers (57). In 48 Antipater 
(Hyrcanus’ vizier since 63) gave important aid to Caesar at 
Alexandria, and Hyrcanus was in recompense reinstated 
as ethnarch and granted Joppa. Antipater was murdered 
in 43 but succeeded by his sons, Phasael and Herod. 
In 40 the Parthians installed Antigonus, son of Aristo- 
bulus, as king ; Hyrcanus was carried off to Babylonia and 
Phasael was killed, but Herod escaped to Rome, whence 
he returned as king (for his reign see herod i). 

3. On Herod’s death his Idngdom was divided. 
Antipas (q.v.) ruled Galilee and Peraea till 39. Samarcitis, 
Judaea, and Idumaea were, after Archelaus’ brief reign 
(4 B.C.— A.D. 6), annexed and ruled by Roman procurators, 
under whom there was much unrest: tlie Zealot party 


(founded in A.D. 6) aimed at national independence. In 
39-40 Gains almost provoked a rebellion by his attempt 
to place his statue in the Temple, and Claudius thought 
it wise to make Agrippa I (q.v.) king of the whole country. 
On Agrippa’s death (44) the kingdom was armexed and, 
under the often tactless rule of the procurators, discontent, 
increased by famines, developed into guerrilla warfare, 
led by the Sicarii, a terrorist organization. Under 
Gessius Florus the masses, despite the efforts of the 
priestly aristocracy and Agrippa II to restrain them, 
broke into an open rebellion (66); this was crushed by 
Vespasian and Titus, who in 70 destroyed Jerusalem. 
Temple worship was abolished, and the two-drachma tax 
which every Jew had paid to the Temple funds was 
diverted to Jupiter Capitolinus. 

4. Despite this blow, Judaism, now centred in the 
synagogues, flourished in Palestine, and a famous school 
of Rabbis established itself at Jamnia. At the end of 
Trajan’s reign there was unrest in Palestine, quelled by 
Lusius Quietus. Under Hadrian a serious rebellion 
broke out under the leadership of Barcochba, which was 
ruthlessly crushed by Julius Severus .(iSS)- Another 
revolt was crushed tmder Antoninus Pius, and yet another 
under Septimius Severus. As a result of these wars the 
highlands of Judaea seem to have been almost depopu- 
lated ; Jews were, however, still thick on the coastal plain 
and in Galilee, where Tiberias became the chief centre 
of rabbinical studies. The Palestinian Jews resisted 
hellenization, and their literature was written in Aramaic, 
the language of the people. 

Sources: Maccabees i and ti; Josephus BJ‘, AJ 11. 313-20. 
Cassius Dio 70. 12-14; Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. 4. 6. Modem author- 
ities; E. SchQrer, Geschichte des jOdischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu 
Christs i* (ipoi), ii-m’ (1898); Mommsen, The Provinces of the 
Roman Empire (1886) ii. 160-231; A. Schlatter, Geschichte Israels 
von Alexander dem grossen bis Hadrian* (1925); E. R. Bevan, CAH 
viii, ch. 16; be, cb. 9; A. Momigliano, CAH x, chs. ii, 25, §§4, $• 

B. The Dispersion. A great number of Jews never 
returned to Jerusalem, but remained in Babylonia. In 
the Hellenistic age many migrated from Babylonia and 
from Palestine to all the eastern Mediterranean lands. 
The kings, who found in the Jews loyal and industrious 
subjects -and good soldiers, sometimes actively promoted 
the movement, and generally encouraged it by granting 
special privileges to them. By the first century B.c. 
almost every city in the eastern half of the Empire had its 
Jewish community, and the larger towns of the west were 
beginning to be invaded. The Jews had by now, owing 
to their exclusiveness, become thoroughly unpopular 
with their pagan neighbours, but the Roman government 
— ^notably Caesar and Augustus — upheld their privileges, 
such as the right to hold assemblies and collect and send 
money to Jerusalem, and protected them and their 
synagogues from violence. Gaius’ dislike of the Jews, 
who refused to worship him, encouraged local pogroms, 
the most serious of wliich was at Alexandria, but 
Claudius reaffirmed Jewish privileges. The revolt of 
66 was the signal for further pogroms, especially in 
Syria, but Vespasian still maintained the liberties of the 
Jews except that he appropriated to Jupiter Capitolinus 
the tax formerly sent to Jerusalem. In 115-16 the Jews 
of Cyprus, Cyrenaica, and Egypt raised a bloodthirsty 
revolt, and those of Cyrenaica and Egypt rose again at 
the time of the Barcochba revolt. Hadrian retorted with 
severe penal laws, prohibiting circumcision, but these 
laws were allowed to lapse by Pius, and henceforth the 
Jews enjoyed toleration. They were from the second 
century subject to the spiritual jurisdiction of a here- 
ditary patriarch resident in Palestine, who collected dues 
from them and appointed synagogue officers. The Jews 
of the Dispersion early forgot Hebrew and adopted Greek 
(except for liturgical purposes), using a translation 
Scriptures — the Septuagint — which was begun at Alex- 
andria under Ptolemy II. 

J. Juster, Les Jtdfs dans Vempire romain (ign)- A. H. M. J. 
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JOGASTA, see OEDivvs, 

JOSEPHUS (b. A.D. 37-8), a priest of aristocratic Jewish 
family and a Pharisee, was in 66 appointed by the San- 
hedrin joint governor of Galilee, where he paid more 
attention to curbing the zeal of the insurgents than to 
organizing them. In 67 he was besieged in lotapata and 
captured, but saved his life by prophesying that Vespasian 
would become emperor. When this prophecy was ful- 
filled he was released, but remained in attendanee on 
Titus till the fall of Jerusalem. He then settled in 
Rome, where he was granted Roman citizenship and a 
pension. He first wrote a history of the war in Aramaic 
for the benefit of Mesopot.amian Jews. This he next 
translated into Greek with the aid of collaborators who 
seem, to judge by its smooth style, to have rewritten the 
entire work. The dc Bello yudaico {'loropia 'lovSaiKoO 
TToAc/iow Trpoj 'Paj/ialovs) appeared in 75-9 ; it comprises 
seven books, of wliich the first and half die second are an 
introduction, recording Jewish history from the Macca- 
bce revolt. Josephus next wrote the Antiquitatcsjudaicae 
(■q ’lovSaiKTj 'ApxaioXoyla), which appeared in 93-4. 
It is a history of the Jews from the Creation to a.d. 66 in 
twenty books; its laboured style suggests that Josephus 
composed it himself in Greek. His last works are his auto- 
biography (ITtfi) and two essays in which he vindicates 
the Jewish raec against the aspersions of Apion, an anti- 
Semite Alexandrian scholar Apioncm). Josephus’ 

principal sources arc for the earlier history the Old Testa- 
ment, for tlie period 175-174 b.c. Nicolaus of Damascus 
(and, in the Antiquilics, 1 Maccabees), for the war his own 
contemporary notes and the commentarii of Vespasian and 
Titus. Politically Josephus was pro-Roman, and he had 
no sympathy with extreme Jewish nationalism; but he 
was a zealous defender of the Jewish religion and culture. 

Texts: II. Nicse (18S7-9); S. A. Naber (t88S-g6). Text and 
translation; H. St. J. Thackeray (1926-30; Vit., Ap., BJ, AJ, bk,. 
1-4): R. Marcus, 1934-7 (AJ, bks. S“i t). Discussions :G. llSlschcr, 
PlV ix. 1934-aooo; R. Laoueur, Der jOiIitclie Uislonher Ffattus 
Jouphut (19:0); 11 . St. ]. Tliackeray, Josephus the man and the 
liistorian (1929). A. H. M. J. 


JUBA (i) I (’/dj?ar) (d. 46 n.c.), king of Numidia, suc- 
ceeded to the domains of his father Hiempsal II. He sup- 
ported the Senate in the Civil\Vai,bcc.auseof hispotcT/iixw 
hospilitm with Pompey and his personal gricv.'inces against 
Caesarand Curio (Cacs!ir,i?Ci«.z.zs). His decisive defeat 
of Curio (q.v. 2) in 49 gave him two years' respite in which 
to build up a strong army. In the campaign of 47-46, 
notwithstanding a diversion by the Mauretanian king 
llocchus in Numidia, Juba himself came to the aid of 
Mctcllus Scipio, the Pompeian commandcr-in-chicf. 
He w.ns not present at the battle of Thapsus, ns Scipio 
had divided his forces. The victorious Caesar tljcn 
turned against Juba, but he had already fled to his capital 
of Znmn, where he killed himself. Most of his realm was 
made into a Roman province. Juba’s ruthless cruelty and 
arrogance were notorious; he remained faithful to Fom- 
pey because he dared not hope for forgiveness from Caesar. 

Suurc-e»: Caejsr, BCiv.', .Ngglm, BCiv. bk. a; Die, bki. 41-2. 


JUBA (2) II (r. so B.C.-f. A.T). 23), king of Mauretania 
and son of Juba (1) of Nvsmidia, was sent to Rome for 
Caesar's triumph of 4^ tsnd brought up in Italy; he 
received Roman citizenship, and .accompanied Octavian 
on hir, expeditions. Perhaps first reinstated in Numidia. 
he teas then transferred (25 i-'.c.) to Mauretania. He 
in.strird first Clcop.atra Selene, Antony’s daughter, and 
trcoitdly GInpljvnt, d4u|*hTcr of ArchcUu^, Kinc of 
Capp-sdoeia. An insurrection of Gactuli compelled him 
to c.dt in Roman help. He was above all a man of leaming, 
who endeavoured to introduce Crec'x and Jtorr.an liic 
into his Vangviom. Tlse city oflol w'a*. tr.vr.sfem'.e;! into 
Caer arra (q.v. ,t). 1 li* collections, of artistic treasures were 
rctfiatLisblc. He wreite tmmy l.’ocj'is (now sc/’-t) i:i Grecac: 


a historj- of Rome; works about Libya, Arabia, and 
Assyria; grammatical and literary researches; n treatise 
on the plant Euphorbia, which he discovered and named 
after his doctor Euphorbos ; and 'Opoiorqrcs, chiefly n 
comparison of Greek and Latin antiquities. Plutardi and 
Pliny tlic Elder used his writings. 

Fragment., in C. MOllcr, FUG iii. 464; FGrUiW a (1940), 127 IT.; 
G. Funaioli, Gramm, /tom. Fra^m. i. 45t. Cn. F. Jacoby, FiV ix. 
2384; S. Gsell, Uistoire ane. de I'AJrique du Nord Wii (1920), 206; 
J. Carcopino, Le Maroc antique (1943); M. Durry, Ftudei d'archio- 
lopie Tomame (1937), tii. A. M. 

JUUA (3), of Mauretania (2nd c. a.d.), wrote a treatise 
(now lost) on metric, which later grammarians used. 
Unlike Varro and Cncsius Bassus, Juba followed the 
Greek Hcliodorus and did not derive all metres from the 
dactylic hc-xameter and iambic trimeter. 

Cf. Tcuficl, § 373 0, s: Schanz-Hosius, § 60O. J. F. M. 

JfUCUNDUS, see cAEciLius (s). 

JUDAEA, see JEWS (§ A). 

JUGURTHA w.as a grandson of Masinissa (q.v.), whose 
successor Micipsa adopted him and educated him with 
his own sons, Hiempsal and Adhcrbal. In 134 U.a, com- 
manding the Numidian contingent at Numnntia, Jugurtha 
took the measure of the Roman aristocracy', and(rclyingon 
senatorial venality) aimed, after Micipsa's death in t iS, at 
uniting Numidia under his own rule. In a complic.atcd 
series of intrigues and struggles, Hiempsal w.as murdered 
and Adhcrbal defeated ; but in the sack of the capital, 
Cirta, many Italian business men met their death (112). 
This enabled tribunes like Memmius to stir up a popu- 
lar agitation, so th.at the Senate dispatched an army 
to Africa under L. Cnlpumius Bestin, who was soon 
persuaded by Jugurtha to cense operations (111). After 
further tribunician agitation Jugurtha was summoned to 
Rome under safe conduct in order to explain the situation, 
but he was forbidden to speak by anotlier tribune; after 
murdering a cousin lie left Rome, tabs ttenalis. War was 
resumed but a Roman army under A. Spurius Albinus 
capitulated (no). After the establishment of a court of 
inquiry’ {sec mamiuus 3) the Senate sent out an efficient 
commander, Q. Mctellus, but Jugurtha's skill and per- 
sonality prolonged the struggle even after Mctellus, in 
two vigorous campaigns (probably 109 and 108), liad 
driven him from Numidia proper — where, however, he 
still retained many strongholds until Marius, Mctellus' 
successor, with a larger force made a systematic ‘drive’ 
tliroughout the country (prob.ably 107 and 106). There 
were always many Numidians ready to join Rome, though 
Jugurtlia had nearly succeeded in making Numidia into 
a nation-state. In the later phases of the war Jugurtlia 
showed his m.astery of tnicrrilla warfare, as long ai his 
treasures enabled lum to hire Gactulian nomads ; andeven 
after he had been deprived of this resource by Mariu.s’ 
capture of lus stronghold nc.sr the Mulucch,s, he m.sdc 
an all-but-succcssful effort, near Cirta, to defeat .Marius 
in the field, with the liclp of liis fathcr-in-l.sw Bocchus 
of Mauretania (Oro'-ius, 5. 15. 10-17). Finally he nxik 
refuge with Bocchus, who v.as induced by Sulks 'e d.-sring 
diplomacy to surrender lilin; he was strangled in the 
TuUianum after M.srius' triu-mph (504). 

Filluss, BrEum Jueuethirum (Srrdtr.Si-.'.iSh Gtrli, Uitt. cne. de 
rA'rique du PCorJ vis M. 4, J/{A ivrr ; J t. GAU 

jr, eJs-y. JI. 

JULIA (l). d.sughter of Cscfrsr li.’id Corr.rl!-,, Ixtrofi.rd 
to Q. SctNilius Caepio, but rnanied m April 59 to i’l.rr.- 
pey, whom her aficcti.on bound ntote strongly to her 
father. In 55 sh.e sig’nt of Pt.-mpey returnir’.g from the 
fomtih Iw-rpattercd wish bkx-*d caujcd s rni'.earrijge; 
and next year sire died in childbirth, tl’.'.' cliild dyir.g * 
few days later. O.n the people's irr'.:> tence, sh' w.-., butted 
in the Campus Martins, and tri 4O Cactar hr.'d r.r.'gr.i- 
fitent sl'.Gws over her tomb, G. / , C. 
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JULIA (2) MAJOR (39 B.c.-A.D. 14), daughter of 
Augustus, was married to her cousin Marcellus (25) and 
after his death to Agrippa (21), to whom she bore five 
children (Gains Caesar, Julia, Lucius Caesar, Agrippina, 
and Agrippa Postumus). She accompanied Agrippa to 
the Eastern provinces in 16-13. Her third marriage, 
with Tiberius (ii), is said to have been happy at first, 
but estrangement followed, and Julia’s licentious conduct 
may have contributed to the decision of Tiberius to 
retire to Rhodes. In 2 B.c. Augustus had her banished for 
adultery (to Pandateria ; later she was allowed to live in 
Rhegium). Anecdotes attest her culture and wit, and 
Macrobius contrasts her licentiousness with her ‘mitis 
humanitas minimeque saeuus animus’. 

Velleius 2. 100; Seneca, Ben. 6. 32; Dio Cassius, bks. 48 and 
53-6; Macrobius, Sat. 2. S- G. W. R. 

JULIA (3) MINOR (c. 19 B.c.-A.D. 28), daughter of 
Agrippa and Julia, married (c. 4 b.c.) L. Aemilius Paullus 
(cos. A.D. i). She was banished for immorality to the 
island of Trimerus in the Adriatic (c. A.D. 8). 

Pliny, HN 7. 149; Tacitus, Ann. 3. 24 and 4. 71; schol. ad Juv. 
Sat. 6. 158. 

Jl^IA (4) DOMNA, a native of Syria, was the second 
wife of Septimius Severus. Outwitted in the political 
world by Plautianus, she collected about her a large 
coterie of men of learning (e.g. Galen and Philostratus), 
and exercised a wide influence over them. Cultured, 
witty, and beautiful, she combined oriental credulousness 
with a ratiocination derived from philosophical study, 
and was not imdeservedly called rj ^iXoao^os 'lovXla. 
She accompanied her husband to Britain in 208, and 
after his death endeavoured unsuccessfully to support 
the claims of Geta against Caracalla. She died in A.D. 
217 at Antioch. 

J. Riville, La Religion d Rome sons les Sivlres', T. Whittaker, 
Apollonius of Tyana and other Essays (1906). See also septimius 
SEVERUS. H. M. D. P. 

JULIA (5) MAESA, daughter of Bassianus and sister of 
Julia Domna, was the wife of Julius Avitus, by whom 
she had two daughters, Julia Soaemias and Julia Mamaea. 
After Caracalla’s death she returned from Rome to 
Emesa. She assisted in the proclamation of the Emperor 
Elagabalus and accompanied him to Rome, becoming 
Augusta and ‘mater castrorum et senatus’. Later she 
induced Elagabalus to adopt his cousin Alexianus. She 
died after Elagabalus’ murder and was consecrated as 
Diva. 

G. Herzog, PW x. 940. Coins; H. Mattingly, etc.. The Roman 
Imperial Coinage iv. 2 (1938), 62, loi. A. M. 

JULIA (6) SOAEMIAS BASSIANA, daughter of 
Julia (s) Maesa, spread the report that Elagabalus was 
her spn by Caracalla; she followed him to Rome and took 
part in political life. She is said to have intervened in the 
deliberations of the Senate. She was slain with Elaga- 
balus (A.D. 222). A. M. 

JULIA (7) 2 V 1 AMAEA, daughter of Julia (5) Maesa, 
was, unlike her sister Soaemias, a woman of refined’ tastes 
and noble ideals. She directed the early education of her 
son Severus Alexander, secured his acceptance by the 
Praetorians, and after her mother’s death virtually ruled 
the Empire. Her fear of malign influences upon her son, 
however, drove her to an almost possessive domination. 
She chose his wife and later from jealousy had her exiled. 
Finally her attempts to dictate foreign policy alienated 
the army and led to the murder of herself and her son 
(23s ; see SEt^us Alexander). For bibliography see 
SEVERUS ALEXANDER. H. M. D. P. 

JULIANUS, FLAVIUS CLAUDIUS (‘Julian the Apostate’), 
the yoimger son of Julius Constantius (half-brother of 
Constantine I), and Basilina, was born in A.D. 332. In 


337 the soldiers rose and destroyed most of the house of 
Constantine, in order to secure the succession to his three 
sons. Julian and his brother, Constantius, were almost 
the only survivors. From 337 to 357 the boys were 
brought up quietly at Nicomedia and, later, in Cappa- 
docia. But when Constantius II in 357, shdien by the 
death of Constans and the rebellions of Magnentius and 
Vetranio, called Constantius Gallus to be his Caesar, 
Julian obtained freedom to move as he pleased. Gallus 
was a sorry failure and was put to death in Italy in 354. 
But the emperor still needed a Caesar of his own house, 
and after much vacillation nominated Julian (November 
355) and gave him his daughter, Helena, in marriage. 
Julian was sent to Gaul, and, by bold and resolute 
strategy, relieved the province from the Alamanni and 
Salian Franks who beset it. He was less successful in his 
relations with his staff, whom he suspected, perhaps 
unjustly, of hampering his policy. 'When Constantius 
in 360 demanded Gallic troops for the Persian War, a 
movement of the army, not seriously checked by Julian, 
raised him to the throne (at Lutetia Parisiorum). Con- 
stantius refused any compromise, and civil war was 
inevitable. Julian struck first and had already reached 
Naissus, when the death of Constantius left him undis- 
puted emperor. 

2. Julian proved himself a friend of the Senate, a 
vigorous reformer, and a stem enemy of the Christian 
Church. But, above all, he was resolved to re-establish 
Roman reputation in the East. In 363 he invaded Persia 
and reached Ctesiphon in triumph. But he refused offers 
of peace and, becoming entangled in a difflcult campaign, 
died in June 363, near the little village of Maronga. 
Jovian, chosen to succeed him, patched up a peace and 
marched home. 

3. Great soldier as he was, Julian is even better known 
as the ‘Apostate’, who attempted to reverse the Christian 
revolution. Educated as a Christian and baptized, 
Julian rebelled against the faith of the men who had 
butchered his Idndred. His own strong religious instincts, 
fostered by pagans like Libanius and Maximus, turned 
to the old paganism and, in particular, to the sim-wor- 
ship which was hereditary in his family. While not an 
actual persecutor, Julian encouraged divisions in the 
Church and forbade Christian children to receive the old 
‘Greek’ education. What is more, he attempted to im- 
prove the orgam’zation and morale of the pagan priest- 
hood. But this noble visionary was sadly out of touch 
with his time, as his bitter quarrel with the people of 
Antioch shows. It is probable that the ‘Historia Au^sta’ 
preserves much of the attitude to religion and history 
characteristic of his reign. As a reformer, he set his face 
against the eunuch regime of Constantius, fought against 
high prices, and reformed the coinage. 

4. Julian was a voluminous and vigorous writer. Of 
his surviving works we may mention encomia of Con- 
stantius II and his wife Eusebia, addresses to King 
Helios and to the Mother of the Gods, the Uv/iTTocriov or 
Kaluapeg, a highly satirical sketch of the princes who had 
sat on the imperial throne, and the Mtcroirtoyoiv, a bitter 
retort to the Antiochenes, who had mocked his philo- 
sopher’s beard. Of his lost works, some dealt with his 
campaigns in Gaul. Another, which we would fain 
possess, was a definite attack on the Christian Church. 
Intolerant of any nonsense that was not his own, he 
exposed, from intimate knowledge, all that he found weak 
or imsound in the Christian teaching and practice. _ He 
was probably hardly conscious himself of the bitter 
prejudice which controlled him. 

Works: Juliani imperatoris epistulae, etc., edited by J. Bidez and 
F. Cumont (1922); \V. C. Wripht (Locb). J, Gcfickcn, Amrer 
Julianas {Das Erbc der Alton viii, 1914); A. Rostagm, Giuiio”? 
TApostata (1919); J. Bidez, Vie dejulien (1930). H. m. 

JULIANUS, see also SALVius julianus. 
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JULIUS (i) AFRIGANUS, a speaker of the-first ccri' 
turj’ A.D_., ranked by Quintilian, who knew him, alongside 
of Domitius Afer and admired for his force {Iitst. lo. i. 

ii8; 12. JO. ii). 

JULIUS (2) AFRIGANUS, a Christian philosopher of 
Aclia Capitolina, went c. a.d. 220 on an embassy to 
Elagabalus which secured city rank and Ac title of 
Nicopolis for Emmaus, and established a library in the 
Pantheon for Severus Alexander. His principal works 
were the Chrotwgraphics in five books, a synchronization 
of sacred and profane history from the Creation to a.d. 
221, which was the basis of Eusebius’ Chronicle, and 01 
AVorroi in tsventy-four books, a miscellany of information, 
chiefly relating to magic, on various topics ranging from 
medicine to tactics. He also wrote a letter to Origen, in 
which he questioned the authenticity of the story of 
Susannah, and a letter to a certain Aristides, in which he 
harmonized the two genealogies of Christ. 

n. Gclzer, Sexint Juliui AJrUamit, 1880-98; W. Reichardt, Die 
Bfifje del Sextui Juliui Afrieanui on AriiliJei und Orieenet, tooq. 

A. H. M. J. 

JULIUS (3) CANUS or KANUS, a philosopher whose 
uncompromising reproaches offended Caligula and led 
to his execution (Sen. Dial. 9. 14. 4-9). 

JULIUS (4) CEREALIS, epic and pastoral poet friendly 
with Martial (11. 52. i and 16-18). 

JULIUS (5) EXSUPERANTIUS, in his opusailwn, 
prcscn’cd in a Sallust manuscript, describes the dvil war 
of Marius and Sulla to the death of Sertorius. The 
dependence upon Sallust iju^’urtha and Histories) in 
subject-matter, without understanding of Republican 
institutions or personalities, and in style, without feeling 
for phraseology, points to the fourtli to fifth century 
A.D., when Sallust was in fashion. 

Edited by C. Buraian (t868); G. Landgraf-C. Weyman. Arehiv 
far lat. Lex. xii (190s), 561. A. H. McD. 

JULIUS '( 6 ) GABINIANUS, Sextus, mentioned in 
Suetonius' list of rhetors, was an eminent tcadicr in 
Gaul in the Flavian age (Hicron. Ah Abr. 2092 = A.D. 
76 ; Tnc. Dial. 26. 1 1). 

JULIUS (7) MODESTUS, freedman of Julius Hyginus 
(Augustus’ libertus), followed his patron’s broad treat- 
ment of grammar (Suet. Gram. 20). 

JULIUS (8) OBSEQUENS (prob.ably 4th c. a.d.) 
composed rabies of prodigies from 249 to 12 b.C. (c.xtant 
for 190-12 n.C.; the earlier part and perhaps an intro- 
duction lost). U.sscd on the epitomized Livian tradition, 
further ’contaminated’, or on consul lists to wluch Livian 
details of prodigies wre added, it represents late heathen 
ju.stificalion of the forms of tlie old faith. 

Edited by O. Jahn (1S53): O. Uossbich (tgio), with l.ivien 
rniwhc.t. .'• H. McU. 

JULIUS (9) PARIS (4ih c. a.d.), cpitomator of Valerius 
Maximus; Tcuffcl 279- 9: cf- JANfARiCS Nn>OTiANU.>. 

JULIUS (10) ROMANUS (3rd c. a.d.) wrote an 
cxtv.nsive gratnmatica.1 work entitled ci which 

considerable fragments arc preserved by Chariiius (q.v.). 
Cf, TcdtTrl. f 379. 3; Scbjsnr-Hc'si ji, 5 foj. 

JLT.IUS (n) SECUNpUS, among rcce.nt orators 
spcciallv mentioned bv Quintilian (f rut. 10. 1. siSty, la). 
Like .M. -Aper, another of tim Tacitus’ 

Dialerui. he came from Gsul. A quiet and refined 
trpeakee, b.c alto wrote » biography cf Julius (q.v. 1) 
Africiiuis. /• 


JUUIUS (12) TIRO (full name CIL ii. 3661 C. lulitts 
C.f. Gal. Tiro Gactuliais), given in Suetonius’ list of 
rhetors next after Quintilian’s name (Rciffcrschcid 
wrongly emended to M. Ttilliits Tiro). Pliny mentions a 
ease about his will (Ep. 6. 31. 7). 

JULIUS (13) VALERIUS ALEXANDER POLE- 
MIUS (3rd~4th c. a.d.) composed a Latin version of a 
Greek novel on Alexander the Great by 'Aisopos’ or 
‘Pseudo-Kallisthencs’. Its linguistic peculiarities betray 
his alien extraction. He was perhaps also author of the 
Itincraritnn Alexandri (on Alexander’s eastern cam- 
paigns), presented to Constantine’s son, Constantius. 

J. W. D. 

JULIUS (14) VICTOR, GAiUs(4th c. a.d.), author of an 
ars rhetorica largely and closely based on Quintilian. 

C. Ilalm, Rhet. lat. min. 373. 

JULIUS, see also AcnicoLA, atticus, Augustus, caesah, 

CALLJSTVS, CmLlS, CLASSlCtANUS, EURTCLIS, TVOSTINUS, 
GEn.MAKICUS, CRAECINUS, MAXIStINUS, NEHO (4), PAULUS, 
PlIILIPPUS, PUJLOPAPPUS, SACROVin, SEVERUS (3), EOLINUS, 
TJDEHIUS, VINDEX. 

JUNIUS (i) CONGUS, Marcus, a friend regarded by 
Lucilius as a reader to whom he would have his satires 
appeal (595 f. Marx). A satire in bk. 26, possibly, indeed, 
the whole book, was addressed to him. He wrote a legal 
treatise de potestalibus and perhaps an historical work 
(Cichorius, Unters. su Lucilius, 121 ff.). J. W. D. 

JUNIUS (2) OTHO, rhetor, praetor A.d. 22; formerly 
an elementary schoolmaster, he owed his advancement to 
Sejanus (Tac. Ann. 3. 66), A master of innuendo, he 
wrote four books of colorcs, ‘complexions to be put on 
eases’ (Sen. Controv. 2. i. 33). 

JUNIUS ( 3 ) NIPSUS, Marcus (perhaps end c. a.d.), 
gromatiais; author of treatises on mensuration, replace- 
ment of boundaries, and surveying of rivers. 

JUNIUS, sec also arulexus, drutus, callio, eilakus. 

JfUNO, an old and very important Italian goddess, in func- 
tions resembling Hera (q.v.), with whom she was nndcntly 
identified. There is no doubt that she was closely con- 
nected with the life, especially the sexual life, of women 
(hence indirectly with the moon, and therefore theorists 
ancient and modem have made her a moon-goddess; 
see Roschcr in his Lexikon ii. 578 ff., cf. Juno und Hera, 
(1875), p. 1 ff.). This is shown among other things hy the 
fact that she either assimilates the minor deities Lucina, 
who makes the child see the light of day, Opigena, who 
brings help to women in childbirth, Cinxia, itumrts of the 
bride’s p’rdle, Itcrduca, who brings licr to iicr new home, 
and several other such vatme figures, or else Uicse arc 
titles of hers which tended to nssume independent 
existence as goddesses attendant on wo.Tien (references 
in Roschcr, Lex. 579 ff.). Hut she developed wider 
functions and became a great goddess of the State 
(probably for the same reason as Hers), notably a: 
Lnnuviuin, where she ss-as svorshipped as Sospira or 
Sispes and shown armed and wearing a goittkin cloak, 
and, under the Etniscan kings, at Rome clso, sshere a« 
Juno Regina she fornss cne of the Capitolinc triad svith 
Jupiter and IMinen'S (qq.’.".); see Wi'sow-a, RK 1K7 ff. 
Concerning licr origin there h much d-xibt. 

(ibid. 181) would derive Iter nante from tb.e root of 
itr.'er.is, iunix, tic., with the mecning 'yeu.ng wo.mar;*, 
’bride’, and her functions f,-tm the i.odividual iun-^ y.ho 
is to a v.uisran v.hit the genim (c,;.v.) ri to a n;sr. ('iuno 
rt’.ea’, I’ctrsm, Sat. :s- 4 *. cf* LyTda.mui 6, 4*-; Seneca, f-/-. 
no, l). Odirnf.netab’yJ. reneiuriret 
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of Rom. Italy (1937), IS9 f.). suppose the individual 
iuno secondary and late and support a derivation of the 
name from the same root as that of luppiter, despite tire 
difficulty that no such forms as *Dium, *{D)iouno ever 
occur, as would be expected. The views are not wholly 
exclusive of each other; the numen which watches over 
women and their fimctions might from the beginning 
have been thought of now as appearing in each individual- 
woman, now as forming a great reservoir of power on 
which all women drew, and these have developed 
respectively into the individual imiones and the great 
goddess. 

Her most interesting festival is the Nonae Caprotinae, 
see CAPROTINA. It was commonly alleged in antiquity 
that she was cormected with the Lupercalia (see Wissowa, 
op. cit. 185, but contra. Rose in Mnemos. xl. 389 f.). The 
Kalends of every month were sacred to her (Macrob. 
Sat. I. 15. 18), and in the old ceremony of announcing 
at the new moon the date of the Nones (Varro, Ling. 6. 
27, whereon see Goetz and Schoell) she was addressed 
as Juno Covella, showing some connexion with the moon. 
An important festival was the Matronalia of 1 Mar., also 
the foundation-day of the temple of Juno Lucina 
(Wissowa, ibid.). Cf. moneta. H. J. R. 

JUNO MONETA, TEMPLE OF, see CAMILLUS (2) and 
CAPITOL and coinage, roman, para. ii. 

JUNONIA, see CARTHAGE, para. 8, and colonization, 
ROMAN. 

JUPITER (luppiter), the Italian sky-god, Diou-pater, 
the first member of the name being etymologically 
identical -with that of Zeus (q.v.), and the god himself an 
inhentance from pre-ethnic days among the Wiro- 
speaking population. Primitively it would appear that he 
was simply the power (numen) of the sky, manifesting 
itself in various ways. As luppiter Lapis (see Gellius 

I. 21. 4; Livy i. 24. 8, cf. FETiALEs; 30. 43. 9; Festus, 
p. 102. 11 Lindsay; Rose in Custom is King (igj(>), 56 ff.) 
he was incorporated in one or all of sundry stones used 
in taking oaths and presumably supposed to be thimder- 
bolts; they were probably neolithic implements. As 
luppiter Feretrius he appears to have been a holy tree 
(Livy I. 10. 5-7; Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 2. 34. 4; Rose, 
op. cit. 54 ff.). How old his association with the Ides of 
every month may be (Macrob. Sat. i. 15. 15) we cannot 
say, but it probably is very ancient; he is naturally wor- 
shipped at the time of full moon, when the light from the 
sky is rnost powerful. Like Zeus he is also associated 
wiffi rain (luppiter Elicius originally, perhaps, see 
Wissowa, RK 121, but regularly spoken of as connected 
ivith the ritual of thunderstorms, see Valerius Antias, 
fr. 6 Peter; Ov. Fasti 3. 291 ff.). It is also as sky-god 
that he was worshipped at the Vinalia (Rustica) on 
19 Aug., when the flamen Dialis (see flamines) offered a 
ewe-lamb to liim and cut the first grapes ‘inter exta caesa 
et porrecta’ (Varro, Ling. 6. 16). His development into a 
personal and to some extent anthropomorpliic god seems 
to have been more complete in the rest of Italy than in 
Rome, and it is also outside Rome that signs are to be 
found of an early association with Juno (q.v.), and of 
connexions with the underworld (cf. Zeus Chthonios, 
etc.); see C. Koch, Der romische Jtippiter (1937) and cf. 
Rose in Gnomon xiv. 255 ff. In Rome, apart from Greek 
and Etruscan influence, he remains almost purely a 
sky-god and not very sharply personal. 

2. His festivals, besides the Vinalia, not only Rustica 
but Meditrinalia on 11 Oct., where his connexion with 
the goddess Mcditrina is obscure (see Varro, ibid. 21 ; 
Festus, p. no. 21 Lindsay; Fasti Amiternini on ii Oct.; 
Wissowa, op. cit. 115), and Priora, 23 Apr. (Varro 16; 
Pliny, HN 18. 287; Ov. Fasti 4. 863 ff., whereon see 
Frazer), include the nundinae or market-days, when the 


flaminica Dialis sacrificed a ram to him (Macrob. Sat. 
I. 16. 30); also the very obscure Poplifugia on 5 July 
(see Rose in CQ xxviii. 157) and an imnamed festival 
on 23 Dec. (Macrob. i. 10. ii and Fasti Praenestini on 
that date), apparently because the winter solstice occurs 
about then. His oldest associates in Roman cult are 
Mars and Quirinus, e.g., ‘Numa’ ap. Fest., p. 204. 13 ff. 
Lindsay; the first spolia opima go to Jupiter, the second 
to Mars, the third to Quirinus. 

3. The Etruscan kings introduced (shortly before 
their fall according to tradition, supported by the fact 
that the oldest calendar-festivals do not include those of 
the Capitol) the cult of luppiter Optimus Maximus, i.e. 
the best and greatest of all Jupiters, in which the god, 
in his Capitoline temple, built in the Etruscan manner 
and with three cellae, was associated with Juno and 
Minerva (qq.v.), apparently a purely Etruscan grouping. 
From then on his cult became more splendid. The 
oldest games, Ludi Capitolini (15 Oct., Pliit. Rom. 25; 
see, further, Wissowa, ibid. 117), are indeed connected 
with luppiter Feretrius and have peculiarities in their 
celebration which may be pre-Etruscan; but the Ludi 
Romani (which seem to have originated from games cele- 
brated on the occasion of a triumph; see below) of 4-19 
Sept., the Ludi Plebei of 4-17 Nov., and the attendant 
epula louis (cf. epulones) were among the greatest feasts 
of the year. To this temple also came the triumphs, in 
which the general, in the full costume of a king (and so 
in that of Jupiter, whom he did not impersonate) drove 
at the head of his army to do honour to the god (see 
Marquardt, Staatsverw. ii°. 582 for references). 

4. In the moral and political sphere Jupiter was 
associated not only with war but with treaties and oaths 
of all kinds, a development, as the cult of luppiter Lapis 
shows (see above), from his fimctions as sky-god and 
wielder of thunderbolts, wherewith he can pum'sh the 
perjurer; cf. ZEUS, and see also fetiales. Hence it is that 
he seems to be connected in some way with Fides (q.v.); 
cf. also SEMO SANCUS. 

5. For his Roman shrines see Platner-Ashby, 291 ff. 
Outside Rome, but within her sphere of influence in 
historical times, his most noteworthy solemnity was the 
fetriae Latinae, celebrated yearly, but not on a fixed date, 
on the Alban Mount. Here he bore the title Latiaris, in 
his capacity of god of the Latin League. The ritual was 
in some respects archaic, milk and not wine being used 
for libation (Cicero, Div. i. 18, whereon see Pease for 
further details) ; the chief Roman magistrate for the time 
being was in charge, and representatives of all the cities 
of the League were present to claim their share of the 
sacrificial meat (camem petere) and take part in the ritual, 
which as usual must be exactly observed (Livy 41. i6- 
1-2). 

Jupiter is the interpretatio Romana (q.v.) of a number 
of foreign sky-gods. I-I. J. R. 

JURISPRUDENCE. lurisprudentia was, according to 
Ulpian’s definition (Dig. i. i. 10. 2), ‘diuinarum huma- 
narumque rerum notitia, iusti uel iniusti scientia’. The 
first part of this definition refers to ancient times, when 
knowledge of law and of its practical application was a 
monopoly of the patrician pontifical board, the second 
defines the later jurisprudence, when Jcnowledge of law 
was secularized by the publication of the XII Tables 
(see twelve tables), by ius Flavianum (see flavius i), 
and in larger measure by public legal teaching, exercised 
at first by Tib. Coruncanius (q.v.). The activitj' of the 
jurists was very extensive: dr^ting legal foirns for legal 
transactions, wills, etc. (cavere), assisting litigant parties . 
in procedural questions and forms (agere), and giving 
opinions (responsa) on questions of law addressed to them 
by private individuals, magistrates, or judges. Responsa 
were given by writing or orally; some jurists combined 
responding activity with teaching, discussing in public 
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the practical cases submitted to their opinion. From the 
time of Augustus resi>ondere acquired an official char- 
acter: it could be practised by jurists authorized by the 
emperor {ius respondendi). Respoma delivered hence- 
forth ex auclontatc principh, in writing and sealed, had 
actually (if not legally) a decisive authority in the trial 
for which they were issued; but under Hadrian they 
definitely received binding force, even those issued in 
similar cases by defunct jurists. If diflercnt opinions 
were produced the judge had a free hand. 

Jurisprudence remained for a long time a vocation of 
the nobility: the Republican jurists belonged to sena- 
torial families and occupied the highest offices (as 
pontiffs, consuls, praetors); under the Principate the 
prominent offices in the administration of Rome and the 
provinces were often occupied by jurists, who always 
enjoyed high authority in public life. Jurisprudents had 
a wide influence on the development of law, as members 
of the consilia of magistrates, especially of the praetors, 
whom they advised in the composition of new edicts and 
formulae and, later, as legal advisers of emperors. As 
counsellors of indices (q.v.) they controlled jurisdiction 
in large measure, and os teachers and writers they pro- 
moted the evolution of legal science — a distinguished 
achievement of Roman culture which was wholly wanting 
in Greece. The writings of the jurists were of different 
types: comprehensive treatises on the law as a whole 
{Digesta), on the ius civile, or on the praetorian edict; 
collections of responsa or practical cases discussed in 
school {Quacslioncs, Dispulaiiones)', tcxt-boola for begin- 
ners (institiitioncs); concise manuals [rcgulac, scntenliae); 
notes to (libri ad or epitomes from (libri ex , . .) 
works of other jurists ; monographs on statutes, senaius 
consulta, or single institutes or magistracies. The scienti- 
fic cl.aboration of tlic law began at the end of the Re- 
public; the first systematic treatise of private law, by 
Q. Mucius Scacvola (q.v. 4), was the model follotvcd by 
later jurists. Augustus founded a legal library in the 
temple of Apollo on the Palatine, which became a centre 
of law-teaching (institucre for beginners, instrucre for 
advanced scholars). The schools produced rivaliy and 
controversies which furthered the evolution of law and 
legal science. With tlic last representatives of the schools 
of Sabinians and Proculians (sec SMiisvs (2), .masuriu.s), 
Cclsus, and Salvius Julianus (qq.v.), Roman legal science 
reached the height of its development under Trajan 
and Hadrian. The literary production of the jurists 
was mostly based on practic.nl experience; they were 
alu'ap in contact with actual leg.al practice, and had 
a keen eye for its requirements, as is proved by the 
innumerable decisions of practic.nl cases, whiclr take up 
more room in their works tlian mere tlicoretical or 
doctrinal deliberations. The number of known names 
of jurists is less than a hundred. For individual jurists 
see the special articles; for the influence of jurisprudence 
on the development of the law see LAW and rnocrouRK, 
HOMAN, I, DtCISTA, TRinONIA.VUS. 

The decay of the Roman jurisprudence began r. A.D. 
250. A removal of legal science came in the fifth centuo' 
from the schools in the E-nstem part of the Empire, 
especially that of Ikiytus; but its importance was far 
inferior to Hint of the clnssic,nl Rom.nn lcg.n] sdence (from 
Augustus till the Seven). 

Per bn>li5'SjTapi>r tu lAW Avt> rrossrnvrr, t. A. Benrrr. 

ni'. ».▼. 'luriJrruJrnUi’; .S. Jtictnjtwr.e, {Nu.n'O 

nigtJSo Iiaiisno vi. lorS); n. lUo.ntli. O.’KrtiJ t MU tn'-r:.'. 
si-.-tiik.i r.— .ISJ (Sepui moncje iM C. Femm. VTJvrrtitTC! 
jjrj); F. SchuD, ef A.i-un Sci<r.:e ^ 

JUSTINIAN (FiA\nr? Erracs SAnr.ATJC? It-sriNiANfs), 
Roman Emperot of the E.att, A.n. <a7-f’5. Jintinian 
was called by his unde, the elderly Emperor Justin, to 
essist him in siS and, after .s rh-irt period of jmnt rule, 
fucce-eded witbotit question in 5a7- wife, 1 heociora, 
was erowntd with him. 


_2. Justinian had a strong sense of his imperial rank and 
mission. In the East his policy was not aggressive, but 
he held Persia in check by n war fought in Syria and 
Mesopotamia, 527-32, and by further campaigns from 
540_ onwards, centring largely round the district of 
Lazica near the Black Sea. In the Balkans he had to deal 
with a succession of threats from the barbarians — Huns, 
SIa\'s, Bulgars, and, finally, Avars, At liome liis .authority 
was shaken in 532 by the famous ‘Nike’ riots, when the 
two circus factions, the Greens .and the Blues, combined 
to set up a rival emperor, Hypatius. Tiicodora moved the 
wavering Justinian to a final effort when all seemed lost 
and the revolt was drowned in blood. 

3. But it was in the West that the ambitions of Justinian 
found their full scope in the resolve to reassert the 
majesty of the Empire, where necessary by force of arms. 
Firet came Africa. Hildcric, king of the Vandals, was 
driven out by Gelimcr and appealed to Justinian in 531, 
The great general Bclisarius, with a small but efficient 
army, consisting mainly of cavalry, captured Carthage 
and won the battles of Dccimum and Tricamarum. After 
a scries of revolts Africa remained in the firm possession 
of the Empire. Next came the turn of the Ostrogoths. 
Bclisarius occupied Sicily (S3S), took Naples and Rome 
(SSfi). and defended the capital against Witigis, successor 
of Theod.ahad (537-8). Jealousies between Belis.irius 
and other generals, notably the eunuch Narscs, hazarded 
success, but in 540 Witigis surrendered at Ravenna and 
the West was re-won. 

4. The gallant prince Totila revived the Gothic cause 
( 54 t~S 2 )» and Bclisarius, hampered by rivalries and 
insufficient support, could gain no decision. Victory 
finally fell to Narscs at the battles of Tnginne and Mount 
Vesuvius (552). Franks and Alnmanni were driven from 
the nortli, Narscs as imperial c-varch at Ravenna ruled 
It.aly, and even a part of eastern Sp.sin resumed its 
allegiance to Constantinople. 

5. Justinian’s financial administration, notably under 
John of Cappadocia, was terribly oppressive, lie built 
on the grand scale; tlic Church of Hagia Sophia is his 
great monument He aspired to impose peace on the 
Church, vexed by the monopbysitc heresy, and found 
a formula of unity at the Council of Chalccdon. But his 
supreme achievement w,ts the great codification of Roman 
law {Digesta or Paudretae, Jnstitutioucs, and Novcllae, 
qq.v.), carried out under Tribonian (530-4). 

6 . The long reign of Justinian ended in gloom, with 
storms gathering and plague ravaging the Empire. In 
his personality there was a sinister and unlovely element 
that antagonized his contemporaries, but he had a grand 
conception of his office and translated much of it into 
fact. 

S-.rin, rn". ».T.; Cc-.lr. MeJ. Uhl. ii. U. M. 

JUSTINUS, Mahcus JunianCOus (Justin), made an 
epitome in Latin of Pompelus Trogin' IJittoriae PMlip- 
picae, prob.ibly in the third century .A.D. It is an unequal 
work, hut preserves the main lines of the original (cf. the 
report of Alithridates’ spcccli in 38. 4-7). 'I’lie epitome 
was widely read in the Middle Ages. 

ICdiiiem: F. riufV.l {itvTr.). 11. (tcej) wii}-. 5!. 

Cjtdi (1917), O. Srrt (tg.lO. I.. CitOi’uor.i, St.'fit dt 

OUitUo (1935): .M. nrlUlnt. lil. (1533), icA. 

A. It. Men. 

JUSTITIA, rcc ifvnm. 

JUSTUS, a I'.cHmirrd Jew of Tiberia’, cn o,')pont.';t of 
Jc-ephus when the latter was rommindcr o: ChVdee 
(.VD. 6^-7). He fled to .Agrippa II. svbo protertej liim 
against charges of reb'-Hirtn enJ Liter sppiinttd him L.it 
reerttary, hut e ver.Tua'ly diimlsted bun Ft fiTger.'. 
After Agrippa’s death Juip!*. pub/!:*hfii a hiit.ary of the 
vrar, whic.h je^epbut cn'ticiret «everr!y in hir 
!)i<Trarl’5‘' I' ro'’- 5 >b’>e sitst tbit hitter/ fitrrr.td pirt 
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of a work entitled ’lovSalwv ^amXemv t&v iv toXs 
aTefifiaai, which covered Jewish history from Moses to 
the death of Agrippa II. He also wrote commentaries 
on the Scriptures. 

Joseph. Vita 336 ff.; Phot. BibL, cod. 33: H. Luther, 
und JusUis von Tiberias (1910); F. Jacoby, PW x. 1341-6. 

A. H. M. J. 

JUTURNA, see castor and pollux. 

JUVENAL (Decimus Iunius Juvenalis), greatest of 
Roman satiric poets, wrote with relentless impersonality 
and was little known during his lifetime, so that no 
detailed account of his career is possible. He came from 
Aquinum (3. 319). Shortly after a.d. ioo, when he 
published his first extant satires, he was middle-aged 
(i. 25, 49); and he was writing at least as late as 127 
(13. 17; 15. 27): so that he was bom between 45 and 65, 
probably about a.d. 50. All his extant poems were pub- 
lished imder Trajan and Hadrian. Like Martial — who 
knew him well (Mart. 7. 24, 91 ; 12. 18) — he was miserably 
poor (cf. Satires 1, 3, 5, 7), lived in Rome as a client of 
the rich, and acquired a small competence in later life 
(cf. II, 12). He is mentioned by nobody else until the 
fourth century, and never writes as if he knew any 
distinguished contemporary. 

2. He says nothing of his youth; but the scholia have 
a tradition that he was banished for lampooning a court 
favourite. His terror of satirizing living persons (i. 
155 h), his tone of fierce, hopeless, indiscriminate ran- 
cour, his penetrating hatred of Domitian, and the mild- 
ness of his later work make it probable that Domitian, if 
anyone, exiled him. Since any property he had would 
be confiscated, when he returned in 96 he would be as 
poor as he appears in his early poems. On a votive tablet 
from Aquinum (CIL x. 5382) the broken name ‘. . . nius 
Juvenalis’ is found. If the poet dedicated it, he was once 
a magistrate of Aquinum and a knight in the imperial 
service. Perhaps his failure to obtain promotion led him 
to write the lampoon which ruined him. Certainly the 
chief impetus to his satire was a bitter sense of failure 
and injustice, reminiscent of the exiled Swift; focused 
on Domitian’s principate, it gradually faded in intensity 
with advancing years. 

3. Works. Juvenalleftsixteenhexametersatires,infive 
books averaging 750-800 lines each and apparently ar- 
ranged in the order of publication. The last two books 
are noticeably weaker and vaguer than the rest. In 
book I, I, the introduction, explains that J. cannot help 
writing satire when he sees the corruption of Rome, but 
that for safety he will attack only the dead ; 2, beginning 
with gibes at hypocritical moralists, broadens into a 
savage polemic against sodomy; 3 shows why J.’s friend 
Umbricius is leaving Rome, where honest Romans cannot 
earn a living and poverty entails frightful discomfort and 
danger; 4 tells how Domitian summoned his council to 
discuss the cooking of a monster turbot; 5 describes the 
client’s dinner at his patron’s home, where insolent 
slaves serve him cheap food while his host laughs to see 
him squirm. 

Book II (after a.d. 115, cf. 6. 407 f.) consists of 6, a 
vast, ruthless diatribe against immoral and affected 
-women. 

In book III (date unknown) 7, after complimenting 
some literapr-minded emperor (Hadrian ?), exposes the 
misery of litterateurs lacking patrons ; 8 reproaches the 
aristocrat who thinks nobility superior to virtue ; 9 is a 
repulsive dialogue in which a catamite expounds the 
troubles of his vocation. 

Book IV (date unknown) contains 10, a magnificent 
declamation on the folly of men in desiring hurtful 
tilings instead of eourage, health, and sanity; ii, an 


invitation to dinner, contrasting decent moderation with 
contemporary extravagance and archaic austerity; 12, 
relating a friend’s escape from sliipwreck, with reflections 
on false and true friendship. 

In book V (incomplete; about A.D. 127) 13 is a cynical 
consolation to a friend cheated of some money; 14 dis- 
cusses the influence of parents’ sins upon children, 
emphasizing the danger of greed; 15 describes an Egyp-' 
tian lynching, adding disquisitions on man’s inhumanity 
to man; 16 is a fragment ironically expounding the 
advantages of being a soldier. 

4. Although J. speaks as a moralist, he poses not as a 
philosopher but as an ordinary man (i. 30, 79; 13. 21, 
120) who feels that the world is out of joint, and writes 
satire as a protest rather than a remedy. His denuncia- 
tions of folly, meanness, vulgarity, and vice gain enor- 
mous force from the fascinated accuracy with which he 
describes their practitioners and victims. His bitter- 
ness often seems to be dictated by literary fashion or 
exaggerated by personal rancour. Yet (despite Tac. Ann. 
3. ss) there can have been no great change in the morality 
of the Roman plutocracy since it was attacked by Seneca 
and others. Domitian’s moral crusade and Martial’s 
callous frankness show that J, told the truth, even if he 
confined himself to its blacker side. 

5. He retained the variety characteristic of satire, 
adding a more lofty and sustained tone of invective. His 
memorable epigrams have seldom been surpassed, and 
he is an amusing, though cruel, parodist. In his vast 
vocabulary, colloquialisms and queer foreign words 
jostle the big phrases of epic and rhetoric. His poems, 
often condemned for structural laxity, have at best quite 
as clear a pattern as is compatible with the quasi- 
improvisatory tone of satire. He is the last Roman poet 
to use the full range of the hexameter, wliich he adapts 
to every mood, although his rhythm is graver than that of 
earlier satirists. His work had a profound influence in the 
Middle Ages, and is the model for most modern verse- 
satirists. 
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JUVENCUS, Gaius Vettius Aquilinus, a Spanish 
presbjrter of high rank, about a.d. 330 took the Gospel 
narrative (especially the Matthew Gospel) as he_ found 
it in an Old-Latin text, and turned it into an epic in four 
books of hexameters (Evangeliorttm libn .rF, _an average 
of 800 lines to each book), in wliich Virgil’s influence is 
everywhere evident. 

Best cd., I. Huemer, CSEL sxiv (1891). A. S. 

JUVENTAS, see lUVENTAS. 

JUVENTIUS CELSUS, Publius, sec celsus (3). 
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For Grccl: proper nnmes beginning with K see under C. 


KAIROS, personified OpportuniU’. He had an altar at 
Olympia (Paus. 5. 14. 9), and Ion of Chios (cited there) 
called him the youngest son of Zeus (i.c. opportunity is 
god-sent) in a hymn possibly composed for this cult. 
That he was a little more substantial than most personi- 
fications is perhaps indicated by Antimachus, fr. 32 
Wyss, where Kairos is one of .^drastus’ horses. He has 
no mythology, but was a favourite subject in art, espcci.ally 
from Lysippus onwards. Then or later he was shown 
with a long forelock, but bald behind (Posidippus in 
Anth. Platt. 4. 275; sec Sauer in Roschcr’s Lexikon, 
S.V.). Hence, by a gross mistmnslation of Jus name, our 
phrase ‘to take time by the forelock’. 

Material in' A. B. Cook, Zeus ii. S59 IT. II. J. R. 

KANEPHOROI (wanj^jopoi) were usually young wo- 
men who bore baskets or vessels (/rai'S) in religious 
processions. In the Panathcnnic procession the young 
women were chosen from noble houses, and were 
required to be of good family (Harpocration, Photius, 
Hesychius s.v.), unmarried, and of unsullied reputation; 
hence 'to be fit to carry the basket’ is to live chastely (ns 
Menander, Epit. 221 Allinson), and to reject a candidate 
was a grave insult (Thuc. 6. 56. i). They were dressed 
in splendid raiment; hair and garments were decked with 
gold and jewels ; they were powdered with white barley- 
llour and wore a chain of figs (icr^-dSoiv dp/rado'?). They 
carried vessels of gold and silver, which contained all 
things needed in the sacrificial ceremony; first-fruits, the 
sacrificial knife, barley-groats (dAat), and^ garlands. 
Erichthonius was said to have introduced^ Kanephoroi 
at the Pnnnthcnaea. Certainly the institution %s'as very 
old, and its object was doubtless to scaire the efficacy 
of the sacrificial materials by letting them touch nothing 
that was not virginal and therefore lucl:y and potent. 

Kanephoroi arc also found in other Auic cults, c.g. 
those of Apollo, Dionysus, and Isis, and in the cult of 
Zeus Bnsilcus at Ivcbade.a. 

E. I’fuW, Df Ztlimifniium ponpis tacris (1900). 10-3; Miticlliatn, 
Pll'x. 1863-6; L. IJcubncr, Al/OVrAc.IVj/r (1932) 15.^ F H J R 

KANUS or CANUS, sec jultus (3). 

KAPELOS (KdmjAo?), see coMMmer, paras. 2 and 1 1. 
KARNEIA, see CAttNEA. 

KASIOS (/uioio?, less correctly /Woroioj), ZEUS. An 
oriental god, possibly .Semitic, but the etymologj- of the 
name is uncertain. He is plainly connected with Casius, 
a mountain near Antioch on the Orontc.s, .and also one 
near Pclusium, on both of which he liad a cult. He was 
also worshipped (owing to the similarity of the n.ames?) 
at Cassiopc in Corcyra. Th.e evidence for his worship, 
which is Hellenistic and linperi.al, is largely tirch.aeo- 
logical, and Ws original nature is conjectural. He may 
have been a mountain- or weather-god, thus le.idmg to 
his identification svith Zeus. 

Srr fiirtl-.tr RMtl-ef. Ux. ii. 97^-4; BB's. ar'-j-T: A.B. 

Zrxt ii. yef’. 981, 1191. 4 - o- 

Kt-RES, m.slignant spirits, th.e brirrer! rf all sorts of 
es il. ’Pltcv pt'lUue and mal e undc.sn (I’lsto, L<t 7 . 937 d. 
like the Harpirs), c.msc Mindncis (ly.tr. rh'ft. oyt>. 
othrr diseases (Soph. Ph.it. 4:'^. eld are and death 
(Mimnermus tr. a. 5 f. Diehl), blindness (nr-;), 

m.isfortitne, and trauMej in trtnft.’.* (cf. I'rnped. Ir. »2l 


Diels, Semon. 1. 20 Diehl). In its most frequent sense 
of death or dcath-bringcr K. is used almost ns a common 
noun. Sometimes it must be rendered ‘fate’, as when 
Achilles is given the choice benveen tsvo Kcrcs (//. 9. 
41 1), but it is nes’cr neutral or favourable in sense. K. 
can also mean the souls of the dead, as in the cry at the 
all-.souls festival (end of the Anthesferia, q.v.) Ovpa^e 
Krjpes, ovKCT ’AfOcan'jpia (tlic only certain instance — but 
see R. Cranszynicc in Erattos 43, too ff.: the weighing of 
Keres in II. 22. 210 ff. may reflect an earlier weighing of 
souls (Malten in PIV, Suppl. iv. 895; M. P. Nilsson, 
Homer and Myecnac, 267 f., fig. 56)). From this use 
earlier writers (Crusitis, Rohde) posited ‘ghosts’ as the 
original meaning of K., but this is convincingly denied 
by Malten (PIP, Suppl. iv, s.v.). Malten concludes that 
K. is originally a predicative word (like ded?, Wilamo- 
wite, Platon i. 348) meaning harmful (■^/ tajpalveiv, 
aicqparo^). As to their form, literary descriptions suggest 
birds of prey, similar to Harpies or Sirens; it is hard to 
identify any figures on monuments as Kcrcs. 

W. K. C. G. 

KERYX (K^pvi), see jiEn.Ai.DS. 

KEYS AND LOCKS. Tlic primitive Greek door- 
fastening was a horizontal bolt working in staples behind 
the door (poxAd? depar, dyevp, sera, clamtrum). From 
the outside the bolt was drawn by a strap passing through 
n bole in the door; it was withdrawn by inserting through 
a second hole a bar (a-AciV, elavis) bent twice at rigljt 
angles, so that its end engaged in a groove in the bolt. 
This bar is the 'temple key’ of Greek art. Subsequently 
a slot was cut in the bolt, into which a vertical peg 
(^cL\a»-oj) fell as the bolt moved fonvard ; then a j 3 aAa- 
viypa. had to be employed to hook up the peg before the 
bolt could move b.ack. This seems to be the ’lock of 
Penelope' (Od. 21. 46); it remained long in use, with 
grow'ng complexity of the slots and correspondingly of 
the prongs of the key. The elavis I^aeedartnonia of Pliny, 
with three teeth, is probably one of these variant.s. Tlie 
modem form of lod: in which the key rotates the holt 
on a pivot is not found before Roman times, but is then 
common, as arc movable padlocks. The key in art is 
often a ssTTibol of power, as wljcn Hecate holds the key 
of Hades (A-ActSo 5 ,\-or, elavi’cera) ; to give or t.akc bad; 
the household keys svas a Roman form of divorce. 

Pritish Murtvrrt Ouidr tr, Grffh cr.J IJ/f, i.v. 

R. Vniioii, s.v, 'Sera’. F. N, F. 

KIBOTOS (HtfluiTos), see rvusttvm. 

IvNOSSOS, see cn'os-sos. 

KOINE, see djaixcts (nnrxK). 

KOLAKRETAI (Ku>.eiKpirci. prohahly from nwXct- 
and tlyti'peti', 'collectors of legs* of sacrifici.sl anijrs.sls for 
distriljution cmonc kings and priests), an old-cst.-iWrihcd 
financi.-!] magistracy in Athens (kno-.vn ah-o at Cyricxn). 
I'I'.cy became later oxersterz of the S«te-tre.asiir;.v 'Hicy 
F-iid out money for shiphnihiing, for pulslic I’sji'dj'ngs, 
for tb.r pay of di'n'ts (Ar, IVjp. Ct)S), ar.d for some 
relicious purpn-'es. 'Phe of.fice •.>.»•, srefr.ingjj- 
in tj-.c revdetim of-tis r.c., and n.-si re-e'f.''’.!i'ri --d, its 
pencra: duties being handed over to the /le’U-.-.tj-turt 

KOUJIMATA (».-lA / tee t fjov-. 1 . 4. 
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KOMOS {K&fios), see comedy (creek), origins of. 

KORDAX, see comedy (creek), origins of, para. 2, 
and DANCING. 

KOREj see demeter, persephone, mysteries. 

KRONOS, youngest son of Heaven and Earth and 
leader of his brethren the Titans (q.v.). By advice of his 
mother he castrated his father, who therefore no longer 
approached Earth but left room for the Titans between 
them. Kronos then married his sister Rhea, and there 
were bom to them Hestia, Demeter, Hera, Hades, 
Poseidon, and Zeus, all of whom (or all the males), save 
the last, he swallowed, because he was fated to be over- 
come by one of them. Rhea, by counsel of her parents, 
wrapped a stone in swaddling-clothes when Zeus was 
bom, and hid him away in Crete (cf. curetes, zeds); 
Kronos swallowed the stone, thinking it to be his son. 
Later, by the contrivance of Earth, Kronos vomited up 
all those he had swallowed, and was overcome by them 
after a desperate stmggle (Hes. Theog. 137-8, 154 ff., 
453 ff., and many later authors, who differ oiily in minor 
details). 

This story is so extraordinary and so unlike normal 
Greek mythology that it is pretty certainly pre-Hellenic; 
Andrew Lang long ago pointed out {Myth, Ritual and 
Religion (1887), chap. 10) its resemblance to the Maori 
myth of Tane Mahuta; for legends of swallowing see 
Stith Thompson, F 913. Another group of stories 
represents Kronos as king of the Golden Age (d enl 
Kpovov /Si'of; Hes. Op. 1 11) or of a distant wonderland 
(ibid. 169, if genuine; Find. Ol. 2. 70; Plut. De def. or. 


420 a, etc.). Hence, through liis identification with 
Satumus (q.v.), his position as civilizer of Italy. 

It is therefore very likely that Kronos is a god of the 
pre-Hellenic population. His festival, the Kronia, was 
celebrated at Athens and elsewhere (Deubner, Attische 
Feste, 152 fif.; Famell, op. cit. infra, p. 20) at harvest- 
time, masters and slaves feasting together ; here and there, 
as at Olympia (Paus. 6. 20. i), we find him with a priest- 
hood and a sacrifice. He may have been a god of agricul- 
ture ; this is not inconsistent with the human sacrifice to 
him in Rhodes (Porphyry, Abstin. 2. 54), even if that is 
not an Oriental rite, since human sacrifices in connexion 
with agricultural ceremonies are well attested (see Frazer, 
GB^, index under Sacrifices, human). At all events he 
had a somewhat grim reputation, leading to his being 
identified with foreign gods of formidable character (e.g. 
[Plato], Minos 315 c, Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. i. 38. 2). 

Literature. Cult: Famell, Cults of the Greek States i. 23 ff. 
Mythology: M. Mayer in Roscher’s Lexikon, art. ‘Kronos’; M. 
Pohlenz in PW, art. ‘Kronos’. H. J. R. 

KRYPTEIA, the Spartan secret police, in which young 
Spartiatae, selected for their intelligence, were authorized 
by the ephors to patrol the remoter parts of Lacom'a and 
to murder secretly helots reputed dangerous to the 
State. To justify this conduct, the ephors on entering 
office declared war unconditionally on the helots. Plu- 
tarch, who is reluctant to follow Aristotle in ascribing the 
Krypteia to Lycurgus, believes that it dated from after the 
helots’ revolt of 464 B.C., and quotes the murder of 2,000 
helots in 424 b.c. (Thuc. 4. 80) as typical of its methods. 

Plut. Lye. 28. A. M. W. 

KTISTAI (KTiWai), see city-founders. 


L 


LABEOj Attius (ist c. a.d.), an unscholarly (‘indoctus’) 
translator of both Iliad and Odyssey into Latin hexameters 
(Pers. I. 4 and 50 with the scholia). 

LABEO, see also antistius (2), Cornelius (4). 

LABERIUS, Decimus (c. 115-43 b.c.), together with 
Publilius Syrus elevated to literary standards the popular 
southern Italian mimus (q.v.), in Rome called also fabula 
riciniata. The surviving 43 titles and 155 lines (Ribbeck, 
CRF) do not offer enough material to let us understand 
the value of his work or of this type of play. In which 
women were allowed to act for the first time in Rome. 
Unfortunately his fame has been connected with two 
things which do not throw any light upon the develop- 
ment of his dramatic art, viz. the performance requested 
by Caesar (Macrob. Sat. 2. 7), and the grammarians’ 
interest in his uncommon words. 

Sec G. Malagoli, ‘Cavaliere e Mimo’, Atene e Roma viii (1903), 
188-97; H. Reich, Der Mimus, Ein Litterarentidckelungsgesehieht- 
Ucher Versueh (1903). R. M. 

LABIENUS (i), Titus (c. 100-45 b.c.), served under 
Servilius (q.v. 2) as tribunus militum in Cilicia (c. 78-74). 
In 63 as tribunus plebis he conducted the prosecution of 
C. Rabirius for perduellio, and obtained the re-enaction 
of the Lex Domitia sanctioning election to priesthoods 
{see LEX, leges). Appointed legatus of Caesar, he acted as 
his principal subordinate in Gaul (58-51), taking full 
command in his absence, and he was entrusted with the 
independent conduct of important operations (e.g. against 
the Treveri 54-53 and Parisii 52 — the latter a strategical 
and tactical masterpiece). Caesar may have intended him 
for consul in 48 (a very doubtful inference from BGal. 


8. 52. 2), but at the beginning of 49 he deserted to 
Pompey. There is reason to believe that Labienus was 
always a partisan of Pompey, also of Piceman origin 
(R. Syme, JRS xxviii. 113-25). He fought at Pharsalus 
and in tlie African campaign, and died in the final cam- 
paign of Mimda. 

Munzer, PIV xii. 259-70. • C. E. S. 

LABIENUS (z), Quintus, son of (i) above, was sent to 
Parthia by Cassius to solicit help against Antony and 
Octavian. Philippi marooned him in Parthia ; but in win- 
ter 41-40 B.c. he invaded Syria with Parthian help and 
defeated Antony’s governor, Decidius Saxa; with Saim s 
troops he overran part of Asia Minor, and put on his coins 
the shameful title ‘Parthicus Imperator’. In 39 he was 
defeated and killed by Ventidius (q.v.). W. W. T. 

LABIENUS (3), Titus, Augustan orator who combined 
an older eloquence with a modem vigour in furious 
invectives which earned him the nickname of ‘Rabienus 
(Sen. Controv. 10. praef. 4 ff.). , When his books, like 
those of Cassius (q.v. 9)|Severus, were burned by sena- 
torial decree, L. refused to survive them. Caligula 
restored their works to circulation (Suet. Cal. 16). 

See H. Peter, HRRel.-, Prosop. Rom. s.v. J. W. D. 

LABYRINTH {Xa^vpirBoy, probably derived from a 
pre-Greek word), a building of complicated plan, con- 
structed by Daedalus for IGng Minos of Crete, from which 
nobody could escape. The original labyrinth was located 
at Cnossos (Cleidemus in Plut. Thes. 19), but some later 
writers identified itwitha quarry near Gortyn. TheMino- 
taur lived in the labyrinth and was killed there by Theseus 
(Catull. 64). By extension Greeks called all kinds of 
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architectural mazes labyrinths, especially, in Egj’pt, the 
funeral temple of Amcnemhet III (licit. 2. 14S; H. Kccs 
in PW xii. 324). An inscription found in Rome records 
the construction of a labyrinth in the reign of Septimius 
Severus (Kaibcl, Epigr. Gr. 920). 

A dance with complicated figures perfonned in Delos 
and at Cnossos in memory of the delivery of Athenian 
youths and maidens from the Minotaur is said to have 
been an imitation of the labyrinth (Plut. Thes. 21). 

The labyrinth is represented on coins of Cnossos, on 
Grcclc vases, and in Roman mosaics (L. Shear, AJArch. 
1923). Even on the walls of a house in Pompeii wc find 
a graffito of the labyrinth inscribed: 'hie habitat Mino- 
taurus’. 

It. Eilmann, Labyrinthos (1931); W. F. J. Knight, Ciimaean Gaus 
0930 ). G. M. A. H. 

LACERNA, see DiiESS, para. 4. 

LACHARES, Athenian general after Ipsus (301 D.c.), 
friend of Cassandcr. In 298-297 he used his mercenary 
troops to crush an attempted usurpation by his colleague 
Charias, but shortly after employed them to malic himself 
tyrant. He abolished compulsory military service at 
Athens and stripped the gold from Athena’s statue to 
pay his troops. His opponents rallied against him in the 
Piraeus and in 296-295 besieged Athens with tlic aid of 
Demetrius Poliorcctcs. After a determined resistance 
he fled to Roeotia, leaving Athens in Demetrius’ hands 
(294). Of liis later adventures nothing certain is known. 

G. De Sanctis, Itiv.fil. 19:8, 1936 (chronology ns above); \V. S. 
Ferguson, CPhit, 1929 (hacharcs tyrant from 300; fall of Athens 
29 S). F. W. W. 

LACHESIS , see FATE. 

LACONIA ( 7 / AaKoinKfj [707 or >;c6/Ja], and Laeonka 
arc the usual forms; these are tJerived from /Id/ccoi’, a^short 
and unofficial, hut convenient, version of AaKeSat/toi'cos), 
the south-eastern district of the Pcloponncsc, bounded 
on the north by Argolis and Arcadia, on the west by 
Messenin, and on the south and cast by the Aegc.an Sea. 
The land-frontiers gave rise to prolonged disputes with 
Argos, in the seventh and sixth centuries over possession 
of Thyreatis, with Arcadia at various points and dates, 
and with Messenia over tlic Agcr Dcuthclcath (on the 
W. foot-hills of Taygetus, cf. Tac. Aim. 4. 43, etc.; IG 
V. I, 1431). . , . . . 

Geographically it is a mountainous hmcstonc-rcgion, 
contprising in the eastern portion the cli.u'n of Mt. 
Pamon, rising to nearly 6,000 ft. near the .^rgive frontier, 
which runs south-south-cast and sends off subsidiary 
spurs extending towards Cape Malcn, and in the western 
portion Mt. Taygettis, which runs nearly north to south 
and fonns n high ridge (culminating in a peali of c. 
7,Soo ft. overlooking the plain of Spart.n), and continues 
southward at a lower elevation to form the promontory 
ending in Cape Taenarum {Matapan), Rctu'ccn these 
masses lies the mllcy of the Eurotas, which flows into 
the Laconian Gulf; its principal tributary, the Genus, 
coming from the notth-c.ast. joins it just above the Sparta, 
and smaller streams flow from Taygetus through the 
Sp.artan pl.iin to join it farther south. 

Ily far th.e most fertile region is the plain of Sparta, 
lying between Taygetus and the Eurotas, domin.atcd at 
its north end by "the losv hills on w.hich stood Sparta 
(q.v.). This plain, together with the res: of the Eurotas 
valley dossm to the sea and t!>c adjoining co.s'tal phiins, 
Bs well as 0 fertile region west of Gytheurn, the harbour 
nnd crt.cn.d of Sparta, formed the territory of ^ the 
Sp^irtkmt, c-.tltivated for them by their helots. Plte 
remainder of Igiconis, which includes a few rmaller 
h-nilc are.-’.s. Issth co.as:a! and inland, w-t' the terrimrj* 
of the pmaseot. After 146 l*,c. ib.e great majority oj ih.rir 
cirtinnsr.hici nerc to form ts rC-j 


AaKcSai[ioyiioy, \vhich w.as transformed by Augustus 
into tlic hoivov Twi' 'EXcvOcpoXaKiovav, independent of 
Sparta ; the latter comprised tw-entj’-fourmembers, wliich 
had dwindled to eighteen by the Antoninc age (Pans. 3. 
21 * 7 )- A. M. W. 

LACTANTIUS {Caecilitis Firmianus qui et Lactantius, 
A.D. ?250-?3i7), ‘the Christian Cicero’, a pupil of Amo- 
bius_(q.v.) and native of the province Africa, became a 
Christian in mature years. He received an appointment 
ns professor of rhetoric from Diocletian, nnd held it for 
a considerable time before the persecution broke out 
which brought an end to his tenure. Part of his life was 
spent at Nicomedia in Bithynia, nnd when very old he 
was appointed by Constantine to educate the Prince 
Crispus in Gaul. 

His works include: Dc Opificio Dei, which contains a 
description of the body and soul of man, and is a sort of 
supplement to the fourth book of Cicero’s Dc Re Publica ; 
Divinae Institutiones (a.d. 304-13), greatest of all his 
works, w-hich was written against two opponents of 
Christianity and is a comprehensive survey of all the 
arguments then available in favour of the new religion 
(after 314 an epitome was issued, composed by Lactantius 
himself) ; Dt Ira Dei, an able discussion of the problem 
with which it deals, correctingthc false conclusion.s of the 
chief philosophical schools. Doubts have been cast on the 
autlicnticity of the De Alortibus Persenitomm. The work 
deals with the Diocletian persecution, which was abor- 
tive, nnd is historically valu.ablc, whether L. or some 
contemporary’ be the author. A quaint poem De are 
Phocnicc, a medley of heathen and Christian elements, is 
generally believed genuine. 

Fit. J. L. BDncmann (1739): S. Brandt nnd G. v. haubrnsnn 
(C 5 tX xix, xxvii, 1S90-3-5); K. I’iclion, hactanrr (1901); Photnh 
(with trans.), J. W. and A. M. Duff, Minor Latin I’oelt (l.ocb, 1934). 

A. b* 

LACYDES of Cyrcnc succeeded Arccsilaus as head of 
tlic Middle Academy in 241-2.70 b.c., and held the 
position till at least as late as 224-223, after which the 
headship was probably in commission till Camcadcs 
became head ; Lacydes died in 206-205. He is sometimes 
described as founder of the New Academy, but in truth 
he .simply emphasized the scepticism wliich was alre.ady 
well developed in Arccsilaus. He seems to h.ave made 
no important contribution to philosophy. 

Ptrx!i.530. W. D.R. 

LAELIUS (i) (MAJOR), Gaius, a mvus homo who 
owed his political advancement to his commander and 
friend Scipio Africanus. In Spain (210-206 n.c.) he 
comm.andcd the fleet at New Carth.-igc and fought at 
Baecula and llipa. He shared in Scipio’s African cam- 
paign (204-202), dcfc.ating Syphax (q.v.), capturing Cirta, 
and commanding one wing at Zama. He was plebeian 
ncdilc(i97), praetor in Sicily (196), consul with L. Scipio 
{190), proconsul in Gnul(iS8), andombass-sdortoPcncus 
(174) and to some Celtic tribes (170). He lived to meet 
Polybius (160), to whom he was a valuable rourcc of 
information about Scipio Africanus, even if his tnemoty 
of Scipio’s carlv life was somewhat dim.mcd by age. 

n. !t.s. 

LAELIUS (a) (MINOR), Gaius. named Sol ienx for his 
Stoic learning, the friend of Scipio Acmiiianus, .accom- 
panied Scipio flg.ainst Oirtliage, and, e: praetor in Jxy, 
(ought in Sp.airt, Consul in 140, he proposed land setiie- 
mcnl on ogrr pubh'nn, presumably in s Scipionic schensc 
of reform, but sWtiidrcw lit-forethe landw.r.m’ 
tion. He rejected Tiberius Gracchus* policy, opps’wd 
the rr-elecn'on of trilsunes, and pronotmeed the 
over Scipin .Arwili.snu.s. A kad-rr irs the Srip-LniVCircir, 
he ws* cu’t’.j.md and ckxtucnt. 

Ctrrris. f’P.; Ar-ir.-. O’*, r. Afr'-ii-?, /Vs. 
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LAELIUS (3) ARCHELAUS, a friend of Lucilius, 
who, like Vettius Philocomus, lectured and commented 
on Lucilius’ satires. 

Suet. Gram. 2. 

LAESTRYGONES, a race of cannibal. giants encoun- 
tered by Odysseus (q.v. and see antiphates). In their 
country the night is so short that men going out with 
the flocks to pasture meet those coming back (Od. 10. 
82 ff.), apparently a vague echo of some traveller’s tale 
of northern conditions in summer (cf. Crates in schol. 
ibid. 86). Their city, Laestrj'gonia, is described as the 
‘lofty town of Lamos’, a name suggesting Lamia (q.v.), 
i.e. their royal family is descended from King Bogey. 
The ancients, as usual, tried to locate the country in the 
neighbourhood of Magna Graecia, either in Sicily 
(Thuc. 6. 2. i) or at Formiae (Cic. Att. 2. 13. 2), when 
they did not suppose it completely fabulous, as it is. 

H. J. R. 

LAEVINUS, see VALERIUS (s). 

LAEVrUS, Melissus (? Suet. Gram. 3), early in the first 
century b.c. wrote Erotopaegnia (Jantaisics galantes). 
Other titles seem to refer to the same work or sections 
of it, but opinions differ. Surviving fragments suggest 
a cleverish, rococo, unlatin latinity. Ignored apparently 
for two centuries, Laevius was then desultorily read and 
admired by archaizing illuminati. Morel, FPL. See 
ALEXANDRIANISM and LYRIC POETRY, LATIN, para. 3. 

E. P. B. 

LAMACHUS (d. 414 b.c.), Athenian general. He was 
strategus as early as c. 435 and was a well-lcnown member 
of the war-party before 425, when he appears as a 
blustering soldier in the Achamians of Aristophanes. 
In 415 he was appointed with Alcibiades and Nicias to 
conduct the expedition to Sicily. He advocated an im- 
mediate attack on Syracuse, but was overborne by his 
colleagues. The rapid progress of the Athenian blockade 
in 414 was largely due to his energetic leadership and 
terminated abruptly when he was killed in a skirmish. 
Aristophanes in later plays pays tributes to his heroism. 
Thucydides, bk. 6. H. D. \V. 

LAMBAESIS (modem Lambese), a Roman camp in 
Numidia north of the Auris range. Trajan moved the 
Third Augusta Legion there to control the route which 
led north from the Sahara through Vescera {Biskra) and 
Calceus Herculis {El Kantara). Military roads enabled 
the legate to reinforce the auxiliaries in Numidia and the 
Mauretanias. Hadrian visited Lambaesis (a.d. 128); his 
address to the troops was inscribed on a column, and 
much of it survives (Dessau, ILS 2487 and 9133-5). 
The legion was disbanded by Gordian III (238), but 
Valerian restored it to its old quarters (253). 

Lambaesis is the finest example of a Roman fortified 
camp extant. It contains an arcus quadrifons (usually 
called the praetorium), legionary head-quarters, offices, 
storerooms, chapels, messrooms, baths, and latrines. 
Platforms along the walls served as artillery emplace- 
ments, and at the four comers are rounded re-entrant 
towers. ^ amphitheatre was built outside the walls, 
and married-quarters ivere erected after Septimius’ army 
reforms; these grew into a substantial town with its own 
baths, arches, and temples. W. N. W. 

LAMENT, see DIRGE, EPICEDIUM. 

LAMIA, a child-stealing nursery bogey, Ar. Vesp. 1035= 
Pax 758 (where she is apparently bisexual) and often. 
The schol. on Pax says she was daughter of Belus and 
Libya {see danaus), whose children Hera destroyed 
because Zeus was her lover, whereat she became savage 
with grief; more refs, in Roscher’s Lexikon ii. 1819. For 
a later conception of her see Philostr. VA 4. 25. H. J. R. 


LAMIA, the principal city of Malis, situated near the 
Malian Gulf. Its strong acropolis commanded the chief 
route from Thessaly to central Greece. Lamia perhaps 
was not founded until the close of the fifth century, but 
it soon dominated Malis and developed rapidly, especially 
after Spartan control of Heraclea (q.v. 4) terminated. In 
the Lamian War Antipater was blockaded in Lamia for 
some months (323-322). In the third century the city 
prospered under Aetolian hegemony, but in 190 it was 
sacked by Acilius Glabrio. 

Y. B^quignon, La ValUe du Spcrcheios (1937). H. D. W. 

LAMPADIO, Gaius Octavius, a Roman scholar of 
the second century B.c., prompted by the influence of 
Crates of Mallos to take a literary interest in early Latin 
poets (Suet. Gram. 2). He arranged in seven books the 
Bellum Ptmicum of Naevius. 

LAMPOON (grehc). The tradition of abusive and 
satirical verse seems to have been indigenous to the 
Greeks. An early example can be seen in the verses with 
which Archilochus assailed Lycambes, or later those with 
which Hipponax attacked Bupalus. The form was 
recognized by the word lapfios, used for any poetry 
which abused (cf. Prod. ap. Phot. Bibl. 321 a 28, Ael. 
VH 3. 40, Poll. 2. 54). Hence it was applied to the 
satirical verses of Xenophanes and Timon. See also 
ALCAEUS (3) OF MESSENE. C. M. B. 

LAMPOON (latin). The lampoon, which in Italy 
grew out of the opprobria rustica of the versus Fescennini 
(Hor. Epist. 2. 1. 14s ff.), was employed as a prophylactic 
against the evil eye at weddings and in the cawiina 
triumphalia of the soldiers. Apart from such privileged 
occasions, the carmen famosum was forbidden by a law of 
the XII 'Tables (Bruns, Font.’’ 28 f.). But, in spite of the 
law, political and personal enmity often found vent in 
such poems. The poet Naevius was imprisoned for his 
lampoons on the Metelli; Catullus and Bibaculus were 
famous for their lampoons (Tac. Ann. 4. 34); the 
Emperor Augustus was not above writing them himself 
(Macrob. Sat. 2. 4. 21). During the Empire the writing 
of political lampoons was punished tmder the law of 
maiestas, while the pseudonymous private lampoon in 
various metres was raised to the position of a literary 
genre by Martial. The favourite metre for the popular 
lampoon was the trochaic tetrameter: an example may 
be found in Bucheler, Carmtna epigraphica 231 {CIL iv, 
1939, tab. 23, 10) from a wall in Pompeii. R. M. H. 

LAMPROCLES (early sth c. B.c.), Athenian musician 
and poet, teacher of Damon (schol. PI. Ale. Ii8c), 
exponent of the mixo-Lydian mode (Plut. De mus. 16), 
composer of dithyrambs (Ath. 491 c) and of a famous 
hymn to Athene quoted by Aristophanes {Nub. 967). 

Text: E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Grace, ii, pp. 123-4. Criticism: 
U. von Wilamowitz-Mocllendorff, Textg. d. gr. Lyr. (i90w> 
pp. 84-S. C. M. B. 

LAMPS {}iV'xyog, lucema) were used not only toUlumine 
interiors and, more rarely, exteriors, but as votive offer- 
ings to deities and as tomb-furniture. The commonest 
materials were bronze and clay. Primitive lamps are 
known in neolithic Greece and the Minoans and My- 
cenaeans used them freely. Later their use died out; 
Homer has only a single reference to lamps {Od. 19. 34)' 
About 600 B.c. they were reintroduced into Greece fr®*^ 
the East, where a simple ‘cocked-hat’ form is found 
throughout the early Iron Age. In Italy outside the 
Greek cities the use of lamps, apart from some isolated 
Etruscan examples, does not begin before the third 
cenmry. The earliest Greek lamps in clay are wheel- 
made in the form of open saucers; later the body is 
deepened and the top covered. After 200 most la^mps arc 
moulded and have decoration in relief. Hellenistic lamps 
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nre rounded or ovnl and limit the decoration to the rim. 
The typical lamp of the early Roman Empire is circular 
with decoration on the top ; in the later Empire the oval 
shape reappears. More elaborate specimens with many 
nozzles are not uncommon, while the forms of the metal 
lamps arc c.xtremcly varied. 

H. D. Walters, British Alusettm Calaloztie <1/ Lamps (1914); O. 
Itronccr, 'The Terracotta Lamps’ in Corinth iv. 2 (U.S.A., i9jo); 
S. Locschckc, Lampets atts Vindonissa (1919). F. N. P 

LAMPSACUS, a Phocaean foundation in tlic northern 
Tread with a good harbour. Its strategic position guard- 
ing the eastern entrance to the Hellespont explains the 
city’s economic prosperity and historic.al significance. 
Hence, too, sprang its attempt to check the elder Miltiadcs’ 
domination of the Chersonese. In the si.xth and fifth 
centuries Lampsacus passed successively under Lydian, 
Persian, Athenian, and Spartan control. It was assigned 
by Artaxerxes I to Thcmistocles, whom it supplied with 
the wine for which it was famous. Its tribute of twelve 
talents ns a member of the Delian Confederacy, and its 
gold coinage in the fourth century, attest its commercial 
well-being. Attempts to assert its independence against 
Persia and Athens were quickly repressed, but in the 
fourth century Lampsacus enjoyed Icngtliy periods of 
self-government. Its prosperity continued during the 
Hellenistic age and under the Roman Republic (Cic. 2 
Verr. I. 24. 63) and Empire. 

W. Leaf, Strabo on the Troad (1923), 92. D. E. W. W. 

LANAj see apex. 

LANISTAj see gladiators. 

LANUVIUM, nowadays Lanttvio, on ancient Latin city 
in the Alban Hills (Cato fr. 58 P. ; Strabo 5. 239). In 338 
n.c, Rome dissolved the Latin League, granted Lanuvium 
Roman citizenship, and ofTici.ally adopted its famous cult 
of Juno Sospes (Livy 8. 14; Cic. Nat. D. s. 83: for 
ancient remains, G. Rcndinclli, Afom/menti Antichi 1922, 
292). Although it sufTcred in the Civil Wars (App. BCtv. 
5. 24), Lanuvium, unlike many Latian towns, continued 
to flourish even in Imperial times (however, reject Lib. 
Colon., p. 23s). Milo, Roscius, and Antoninus Pius were 
bom there (Cic. Mil. 27; Div. 36; S. H. A. Am. Pius i ; 
Comm. i). Lanuvium was often confused with Lavinium: 
hence its medieval name Civita Lavinia. 

G. 1 ). Colburn, AJ.Asch. xviii (1914); A. E. GorJon, Cults of 
iMnuciuin (U.S.A. 1938). E. T. S. 

LAOCOON, a legendary Trojan prince, brother of 
Anchiscs and priest of the Thymbracan Apollo or (in 
some accounts) of Poseidon. Of his story ns it was told 
by .Arefinus in the Jliupersis, by Bacchylidcs, and by 
fjophoclcs in a tragedy bearing his name we know little. 
.According to the genemliy accepted tale (A’erg. Aen. 2. 
40-56, 199-231 ; Apollod. Epit. 5. 17-18), he protested 
against the proposal to draw the Wooden Horse within 
the walls of Troy, and two great serpents coming over the 
sea from the idand of Tenedos killed him and his two 
sons (in Arctinus one son, in Quint. Smyrn. 12. 444-9“ 
Laocoon himself escaped). .According to Hyginns 
135. I ) the serpents were rent by Apollo to ptinish him for 
having married in spite of his priesthood,* in Quint. 
Stn>Tn. and Viqtil. by Athen.s on account of his hostile 
attitude to the Horrc-'llte story is fammis not only from 
the dramatic pathos of A'irrj!’* rcnderini:, but .as the 
subject of one s>f the most fair.otis cxamplcs of ancient 
rcuipturc, the marble group now in the^ A anean which 
depicts father artd tsso sons in their de.ttii-'-irony. I hIs, 
a masterpiece of the IVrgamrne. rehool, was the worJ: of 
tlirce Uho.li.an sculptote, A5:e‘.mder. Polydarus, and 
.\t!'.cr.od«!Ut, cf the second hrif of sUe first century. In 

• h.: tie RcicN near itsre. 


Roman times it was exhibited in the p.nlncc of the Em- 
peror Titus, and in Pliny's snew (Hs\ 36. 37) surpassed 
all other works of painting and sculpture. Lessing made 
it the text for his famous essay of 1766 on the dilTcrcncc 
between poetry and the fine arts. R. A. B. M. 

LAODAMEIA, sec PROTESILAUS. 

LAODICE (i), in mythology, a stock name for women 
of high rank, meaning ‘princess’ (cf. cncoN, creu-Sa), c.g. 
(a) 0 daughter of Priam, see acamas, demophon, (6) a 
daughter of Agapenor, q.v.; she founded the temple of 
Paphian Aphrodite in Tegea (Paus. 8. 53. 7, cf. 5. 3); 
(c) daughter of Agamemnon (II. 9. 145), later replaced 
by Elcctra (q.v.). H. J. R. 

LAODICE (2), probably a niece of Antiochus I, 
married her cousin Anuochus II, by whom she had two 
sons and two daughters. Antiochus repudiated her and 
her children in favour of Berenice (daughter of Ptolemy 
II), whose son (bom 251 b.c.) bcc.tmc heir-apparent. 
The result, when Antiochus died, was a war of succes- 
sion, in which Egypt supported Berenice’s son (‘Third 
Syrian’, or 'Laodicean War’, 246-241). Tradition gives 
Laodicc a great share in inspiring and organizing the 
resistance (especially in Asia Minor) which enabled her 
eldest son to succeed as Selcucus II. G. T. G. 

LAODICEA AJ 3 LYCUM (AaoSiKcta Ctrl Avkiu, also 
called A, ■rijs' 'Aaiai), a city founded by Antiochus II 
(261-246 n.c.) and called after his wife Laodicc (q.v, 2). 
It occupied the site of an older city on a flat hill overlook- 
ing the valley of the Lycus a few miles cast of its junction 
with the Mae.andcr; its territory w.is bounded by the 
rivers Avkos and Kdnpos, symbolized as Wolf and Boar 
on its coins. It lay on a great trade-route and was one 
of the most prosperous cities in Asia ; it w.is the head of a 
conventus and one of the ’.Seven Churches’ of the Apoca- 
lypse. Diocletian made it the metropolis of the province 
of Phrygia. \V. M. C, 

LAOMEDON, Icgcndaiy king of Troy, for whose 
genealogy see dardaku.s. For his relations with Heracles 
see HEn,4CUS; for his dealings with Apollo and Poseidon 
sec ibid. Ap.irt from this he has little place in mythology, 
the most interesting feature of his legend being the story 
of his gr.avc, which lay over the Scacan Gate and ensured 
tlie safet)’ of the city so long as it was undisturbed 
(Setvius on Aen. ■z. 241, cf. Plautus, Bacch. 955; see 
W. F. J. Knight in CJ xx\*iii. 257 ff.). This undoufitcdly 
refers to some kind of magical precaution, whether or 
not originally associated witli Troy. 11 . J. R. 

LAPIS MANALIS, see STONIS, SACRED, 

LARCIUS (? LARGIUS) LICINUS (ist c. A.D.) wrote 
a CiccTO-mastix. It.s reprehensible aud.icity in criticizing 
the orator is coupled by Gcllius (17. i. i) nidi th.it of 
.Asi.nius Gallus, 

LARE.NTALIA, see ACCA LARESTIA, i.Arm. 

I-ARES (older LASES, .Atval hymn; Hcr.zcn, Aeta 
Anssslsum, p. cciv, 33). 'Hie ttymologw a.nd consequently 
the connexion, if nsiy, with the names I^gircntia (.Acea, 
q.v.), Larur.da, Lara, and Etmscan Disa and Larth site 
very uncertain (Boehm, op. cit, infra, 806 {.). As to fhtir 
origin there are two principrj theories, i-upfioned tesfsec- 
tivcly bySamter.ind by Wiiiow.i and W. Warde I'owkr. 

(ij Tlicy are tb.c ghosts of tr.e dead. Ssrntrr st.t.-tf 
from tb.e Drr PiTmiltarit, and wppenm bitn clcorly con- 
nected ssith the cut: of the dead, Isrcavnc (c) if a bit of 
food falls on the fl'wir durin.g .1 roes!, it is ptvptr to bum 
it iicfote the 1 -arrs I'PIiny, //.V -8. 27; rt-e X. F. M. G 
Welters, .■Inti-Bst /AdLkrr (1935), t/i it., but eenSta, Bote 
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in Gnomon xii. 390). Now the floor is a notorious haunt 
of ghosts; the food, therefore, has gone to the ghosts’ 
region and so is formally given to the ghosts. (6) At the 
Compitalia, or festival of the cross-roads (cross-roads 
being again a favourite place for ghosts, cf. hecate), it 
was the custom to hang up a male or female puppet for 
each free member of a household, a ball for each slave 
(Festus, p. 27a. IS Lindsay, cf. pp. 108. 27; 273. 7), that 
the Lares, says Festus, might spare the living and take 
these surrogates instead. This is a quite reasonable 
precaution against ghosts, (c) The connexion, which he 
assumes, with Larentia and the Larentalia definitely 
connects them with chthonian ritual. 

(2) Wissowa poihts out that the Roman dead are 
honoured not in the house but at their graves ; the hearth 
is the place of Vesta and the di Penates (qq.v.), and the 
Lar (Jamiliaris), a later intruder. The ceremonial at the 
cross-roads is easily enough explained when it is remem- 
bered that a compitum is properly and originally the place 
where the paths separating four farms meet (Gromatici, 
p. 302. 20 ff., Lachmann ; schol. Pers. 4. 28). This has 
no ghostly associations, but it regularly had a chapel of 
the Lares. That the Lar Jamiliaris (Lar of the servants, 
rather than of the household generally, in origin) was 
brought into the house by the farm-slaves is likely, cf. 
Warde Fowler, Roman Essays, p. 61. 

The Lares, then, are originally deities of the farm-land. 
From this, and from the secondary cult in the houses, they 
expand (apart from purely theoretical developments of 
the use of their name to signify ghost or daimon) (i) into 
guardians of any cross-way, including one in a city. 
Hence grew up in Rome the collegia compitalicia, associa- 
tions of small people, mostly freedmen, who tended the 
shrines, and their festival. These are somewhat doubtfully 
said to have been restored by Augustus, after having been 
suppressed by Julius, with the addition of his own Genius 
(q.v.; Ov. Fasti 5. 145, whereon see Frazer, but see L. 
Delattein Ant. class, vi (1937), 103 ff.) ; (2) into guardians 
of roads and wayfarers. Lares uiales, including travellers 
by sea, Lares pennaritii ; (3) into guardians of the State 
in general. Lares praestites; see especially Wissowa, Ges. 
Abh. 274 ff. ; Ovid, ibid. 129 ff., and Frazer thereon. 

Like all Roman deities the Lares have no mythology. 
Ovid {Fasti 2. 599 ff.) has a story of their begetting by 
Mercurius on Lara, manifestly a late invention and quite 
possibly his own. For another alleged mother see mania. 
In one version (Pliny, HN 36. 204) of the wonderful birth 
of Servius (q.v.) Tullius his father is the Lar Jamiliaris', 
a late anthropomorphizing (for a different one see Ovid, 
Fasti 6. 627) of an old folk-tale, that he or some other 
remarkable person was bom of a woman fertilized by 
the fire. 

Since the cult of the Lar Jamiliaris, whatever its origin, 
became tiniversal, see for many examples in popular art 
Boyce in Am. Ac. Rome xiv, lar or lares is used, like 
penates, by metonymy for ‘home’, ‘house’; lararium is 
‘private chapel’. 

Good conspectus, with bibliography, Boehm in PtF, a.v. H. J. R. 
LARGUS, see scEiBONios (3). 

LARISSA, the principal city of Thessaly, dominating 
the fertile plain of Pelasgiotis, with an acropolis on a low 
hill protected by the river Peneus. It was the first 
Thessalian city to strike coins, and its earliest issues, 
struck on the Persian standard, reflect both the medism 
of ^e Aleuadae (q.v.) and their influence over the 
Larisseans. C. 400 b . c . Larissa was weakened by party 
struggles, and although it formed the centre of aristo- 
cratic opposition to the tyrants of Pherae, its efforts 
were seldom successful without external support. Jason 
won Larissa before 374, but it resisted his successors by 
enlisting aid first from Thebes and later from Philip of 
Macedon. This policy led to the Macedonian annexation 


of Thessaly, and Larissa remained in Macedonian hands 
vmtil liberated by Rome in 196, after which it became 
the capital of the new Thessalian League and enjoyed 
considerable prosperity. 

F. Stahlin, Das hcUcnische Thessalien (1924), 94-g. H. D. W. 

LARNAX {Xdpvai), see furniture. 

lArunda, an extremely obscure Roman goddess, 
said to be Sabine (Varro, Ling. 5. 74, cf. E. C. Evans, 
Cults oj the Sabine Territory (1939), 227 ff.), and 
generally supposed to be chthonian (Wissowa, RK 234). 
The quantity of the first syllable (known from Ausonius, 
Tcchnop. 8.' 9 (p. 161 Peiper), ‘nec genius domuum, 
Lamnda progenitus Lar’) suggests a possible connexion 
with Acca Larentia (q.v.). The ancients equate her with 
Lara, said by Ovid {Fasti 2. 599 ff.) to be mother of the 
Lares (see Frazer ad loc. ; Lactantius, Div. Inst. i. 20. 35). 
The quantity, however, is against this. Probably this 
identification is meant by Philoxenus, p. 225 (LA 66), 
Lindsay-Laismer, Lamnda : Saipovcov pegrrjp, cf. [Placi- 
dus], p. 66(L 15) Lindsay-Pirie, ‘Larunda: quam quidam 
Maniam dicunt’, but the reading is doubtful. If right, 
cf. Varro, Ling. 9. 61, ‘uidemus enim Maniam matrem 
Larum did’. For the Mother of the Lares cf. Henzen, 
Act. Arval. 145, and add Dessau, ILS 9522, on which 
see L. R. Taylor in AJArch. 29 (1935), 299 ff.; E. 
Tabeling, Mater Lamm (1932). The most probable 
explanation of the occurrence of this im-Roman genea- 
logy in a sacral document is that it had been affected by 
the theories mentioned above. H- !• 

LASUS (b. c, 548-545 B.C., Suidas), son of Charminus, of 
Hermione, lived at the court of Hipparchus, where_ he 
disclosed the forgeries of Onomacritus (Hdt. 7. 6). Rival 
of Simonides (schol. Ar. Vesp. 1410), he composed hymns 
(Ath. 467 a, 624 e) and dithyrambs, of which he was 
a pioneer in Athens (schol. Find. 01 . 13. 25; schol. Ar. 
Av. 1403; Clem. Al. Strom, i. 16). 

Text : E. DieM, Anih. Lyr. Grace, it. 60, C. M. B. 

LATERANUS, see plautius (6). 

LATIFUNDIA. It was a characteristic of ancient 
Oriental large estates that commercial, industrial, and 
lending enterprises were interrelated with agriculture. 
The primitive serf estates of archaic Greece and Italy 
were broken up, except in backward countries like 
Thessaly, as a consequence of democratic movements. 
Imitation of the ergasterion {see industry) produced the 
slave estate of classical Greece, which was larger than the 
normal peasant holdings, used scientific handbooks on 
agriculture, and produced with a view to high profit. 
The Hellenistic large estates and the Italian latijundia 
originated in a blending of Oriental and Greek estate 
systems in Hellenistic and, perhaps, Carthaginian tern- 
tories. The division of labour and the wide economic 
activities of Oriental estates were preserved, imd very 
cheap laboin: became most important. Hellenistic estates 
like the dorea (‘concession’) of Ptolemy II’s minister 
Apollonius (q.v. 3) used more free workmen than slaves, 
in spite of being actively engaged in the slave trade. 
The West exploited cheap slave labour with an unrivalled 
mercenary spirit and cruelty. _ ^ .... 

The Roman latijundium originated in distnbutions 
of the ager publicus in the early second centuiy B.c., as 
soon as the wealth of the Roman upper class Iwd sum- 
ciently increased to imitate Eastern landlords. The villa 
with its slave Jamilia was much stronger economically 
than the surrounding peasants, because only large owners 
had capital for introducing new crops and breeds. In 
consequence, a large number of peasants m Italy an 
even in the provinces lost their homesteads. Latijunaia, 
with villa urbana, villa mstica, instnmientum vocale 
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(= sla%’es), scmivocale (== cattle), and mntiim (furniture 
and implements) became characteristic of all Roman 
provinces. 

A change came as soon as slave labour ceased to be 
cheap, and the familia gave way to the cotomis, who learned 
all the methods of lafiftindium agriculture useful to him. 
A new Late Roman t^TJC of large estate arose, which 
later became a model for the Middle Ages. Most of the 
soil was in the hands of colon!, who cultivated small tracts 
in accordance with tlic tcaclu'ngs of Cato, Varro, and 
Columella (qq.v.), as far as the economic situation per- 
mitted. Enterprises in trade, craftsmanship, and banking, 
as Well as small garrisons, remained on the estates. These 
Late Roman estates, together with State and Church 
institutions, remained as islands of classical culture and 
experience during the difTicult times of the Germanic, 
Slavic, and Islamic conquests. See AcnicULTong, 
pastuhage. f. m. H. 

LATIN LANGUAGE. Latin was originally tlie lan- 
guage of the city of Rome and the Latian plain, and it 
was only ns Rome’s power extended that her language 
spread itself over the ancient Western world. It belongs 
to the Italic branch of the Indo-European family of 
languages and is thus akin to Greek, Gcrm.anic, Celtic, 
etc. ; within Italy its nearest relative is Faliscan, and next 
arc the Italic dialects proper, Oscan and Umbrian (qq.v.). 
When and whence Italic came into Italy cannot be stilted 
exactly, but it must has’c come over the Alps and Apen- 
nines from somewhere in Europe before the eighth 
century n.c. Besides the numerous Italic dialects there 
were in Italy also Greek in the south and on the coast, 
Celtic in the north, and the non-Indo-European language 
of Etruria. All these exerted more or less influence upon 
Latin, Borrowings from Celtic were confined to a few 
words, c.g. petorriium, gaesutn, conus, and the Greek 
influence, though considerable, did not come in till late. 
From Etruscan came names such as Sulla, Casco, and 
many with an -n-sufiix, c.g. Perpenna, Sisenna, Maecenas. 
Etruscan also arc technical terms such as histrio, subulo, 
persona, putcal, camillus, and perhaps even such common 
words as sirbs and amove (infinitive). The substitution of 
breathed for voiced sounds in words Hkc sporia (<cr;ri>- 
plSa), catamitus(<raivnnSTjs), tlie aspirate in names like 
Gracchus, Ccthcpus, and tlie weakening or disappearance 
of syllables which resulted from the shifting of the word- 
accent ns in Pollux (<J 7 oAL'ScaxT)S') arc prob.ably due to 
Etruscan. This theory receives support from the Etruscan 
names of the old Latin tribes, Ramnes, Titles, Lucercs 
(cf. Itiaimo), and it is now generally accepted that the 
Latin alphabet is dcrivctl not directly from Greek but is 
partly of Etruscan origin. 

2. Outside Italy the Italic group (including Latin) has 
its closest affinity with Celtic, and the number of morpho- 
logical innovations which both groups share gives much 
plausibility to the theory that their prc-cthnic speakers 
must have lived in close association after the sep.aration 
of the lndo-Europc.'.n peoples. Doth groups show 
(a) extension of the abstract-noun stems in -ft- by an 
-t, ■-suffix, c.g. mcjs-ti-or.’rm', 

(l>) superlative fonnation in -srpmos, c.g. aegerrimus 

(<*aepr-w;!mns); 

(r) genit. sing, of -o-stems in -i: e.g./i.V, O. Ir. K.er;; 
(ti) mcdio-passlvc formation in -r: scejuitur ^ Jr. 
srehedar ; 

Both Celtic and Italic are divided into two sub- 
{.tmincs, a Goiddic and a Brythonic, and cn Osean- 
Umbtian and a Latin-Faliscan rrspeetiicly. which 
difTcr in the same v-ay in their t.-eatincnt of Indo- 
European 9. Thus I^tin has ccfc/, spar.ip.ie ttlule 
Oscan has ptd, pc'e/r: Irish bai eciVCfne), WC^h 
/•i.'erp; Gaelic has Mo: (c.g- MacDorndd), Webh 
rip (c.g. Powell Ap llo'.vcil). 


3. ThcmoststrikingfcaturcofLatlnisitsncccntuation, 
In Indo-European the accent w.as predominantly musical 
and was unrestricted. In the historical period of Latin, 
wliilc remaining musical, it was restricted by the tri- 
syllabic law dependent on the quantity of the penult. 
In the intervening period, however, it became strongly 
stress and sliiftcd to the first syllabic of the word. This 
resulted in the transformation of words by 

(а) syncope : ardcre, audcrc (cf. aridus, avidus ) ; 

(б) umlaut: tcnco, capio (cf. relineo, relentum; incipio, 
inceptum) ; 

(c) iambic shortening; bcnel, vidl (cf. recte, aude). 
Thus all short vowels in open position in medial syllables 
cither disappeared or were narrowed to I or i, and 
diphthongs became monophthongs, c.g. caedo, claudo 
(cf. occido, cxcludo). 

4. Other vocalic changes were the reduction of 
(accented) diphthongs at, ei, oi, cu, e.g. aedes {alOm), dico 
(SeiKfv/ii), iinus (outj), iumentum ( jciiyoj). 

5. Of the consonants original; and p were lost very early, 
the former between any two vowels (c.g. Sres <*Src}cs), 
the latter bctivccn two similar yowcis if the first was 
accented, c.g. audit < audlvi (but not in amdvi or avdrus). 
Where i occurs between vowels it equals ij, c.g. Maia. 
Initially dp- became b-, e.g. bis (cf. duo). In the second 
century a.d. Latin v (pronounced w) came to be sounded 
like English v (cf. vo.v, Fr. voi.\), and Latin b in certain 
positions developed the same sound (cf. habere, Fr. 
ot’oir). Hence late spellings like Diciorinus, birtus. 
Between 450 and 350 n.c. intcrx-ocalic -r- became -r-, 
c.g.gcrotscstum. Therefore, words such ns rosa, miser arc 
non-Latin, wliilc in causa, fisus there was originally not 
-s- but -ss~. 

6. The chief innovations in morphology arc; 

(a) loss of the du.al number; 

(b) new forms of genitive singular and nominative 
plural in -0- and -d- stems; 

(f) new adverbial fonns in -e-, -m, -iter; 

(d) rise of the so-called Sth declension; 

(f) confusion of consonantal stems with stems in -f 
and the disuse of the u declension in adjectives, 
c.g. ySi's but suavis', 

(J) confusion of primary and secondary personal ter- 
minations in the verb; 

(g) almost complete disappearance of non-lhcmatic 
conjugations ; 

(h) fusion of aorist and perfect forms and of active and 
middle endings in what wc call the perfect; 

(i) complete fusion of conjimctivc and optative into 
one mood. 

7. Latin synt.ax has restricted taisc-usagc more sharply 
than Greek except in the ablative, which combined 
ablative, locative, and sociativc-instrumcntal uses from 
which developed the characteristically Latin abl.ativc 
absolute. In the verb there is great extension of the 
subjunctive, particularly in dependent clauses, and n very 
complex and strict sj-stem of oratio obliqua and sequence 
of tenses. 

8. As a vchiclcofllteranireI.atin,unlikc Greek,nppeans 
at first as crude and unpolished in both verse and prose. 
The pioneer cfTorta of Ennius, however, to graft on Latin 
the artistic excellences of Greek were ably seconded by 
Lucretius and Catullus end culminate in the full gloo' 
of l.aitin poetry in tbe Aa-.cid of Virgil and of prose in 
the resonant periods of Cicero and tb.e rich srr.ootlmca? 
of Livy. The rhetorical style re.ad.cs its belgb.t in the 
Ovidian elegiac and rise hriHiant cpigr.am of 'I'acitus. In 
the hands of the preattit masters Latin vas shown to Ik; 
the worthy vehicle of the though.t cf a g.'ra; itnpenA 
race. 

A. r.tp-r.f v.oare * u 

luzl'.ffu 'Kt 5 th t-S. it 1 *• 

t lixTidlTj-di, Mitr--''— ‘Ti'-*, /-r “Jj' 

I i?.. •*. 
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LATINj SILVER. The period of Silver Latin is 
broadly from A.D. 17 to 130, but the literary decline which 
marks it began even before Livy’s death. The loss of 
political liberty and the practice of barren declamation 
led to a striving after novelty in which forced expression, 
exaggerated emphasis, antithesis, and epigram were culti- 
vated for the express purpose of winning applause. 
Though the diction of Seneca is still fairly classical, all 
these faults abound in his works, and thereafter the same 
vein of rhetoric runs through the literature, reaching its 
height in Tacitus, the greatest of Silver writers. Quinti- 
lian has well summarized its faults when he says (bk. 8 
proem) 'nihil iam proprium placet, dum parum creditur 
disertum, quod et alius dixisset’ and ‘turn demum 
ingeniosi scilicet, si ad intelligendos nos opus sit ingenio’. 
The chief features of Silver Latin are : 

(1) words borrowed for prose from the poets, especially 
Virgil; 

(2) words in new (frequently poetical) meanings ; 

(3) new formations of agent-nouns in -tor, -sor, and 
abstracts in -sus, -ura, -mmtum ; 

(4) as in poetry, use of simple instead of compoimd 
verbs; 

(5) freer use of cases, e.g. dative of purpose, ablative 
of separation without preposition, ablative of 
duration of time, instrumental ablative even of 
persons, etc.; 

(6) present and perfect subjunctive in oratio ohligtta 
after secondary tenses ; 

(7) subjimctive of indefinite frequency and its exten- 
sion to relative conjunctions; 

(8) interchange of quin and quomitius; 

(9) quamvis, quanquam with subjunctive even when 
denoting facts ; 

(10) tanquam, quasi, velut to express, not comparison, 

but alleged reason. p, s. N. 

LATIN, SPOKEN. Colloquial Latin {sermo cotidianus) 
means die easy everyday Latin of cultured people in 
which, as Quintilian says, ‘cum amicis, coniugibus, 
liberis, semis loquimur’. The plays of Plautus and 
Terence are written mostly in this style, just as in a 
modem comedy of manners the language is the ordinary 
speech of polite society. Thus Cicero tells us that the 
speech of nobly bom Roman ladies, e.g. Laelia, was 
strongly reminiscent of the language of Plautus, and 
Terence has always been considered a model of familiar, 
but elegant, latinity. Particularly important are the 
letters of Cicero, especially those written to his ‘second- 
self Atticus, or, e.g., to Paetus, to whom he says; ‘Quid 
tibi uideor in epistulis? nonne plebeio seimone agere 
tecum? epistulas uero cotidianis uerbis texere solemus.’ 
Characteristic features of this style are (i) the frequency 
of diminutives; (2) interjections; (3) very free syntax; 
(4) use of Greek words and tags, as we nowadays use 
French; (5) wide use of forms intensified by per- or 
weakened by sub-, e.g. subinuidere. The same style in 
verse is found in Horace’s Satires and Epistles, and there 
are occasional lapses into colloquialism in other writers, 
e.g. Catullus. On a somewhat lower level are the Bellttm 
Africanum and Bellum Hispamense, while in the De 
Architectura of Vitmvius we have what might be called 
the Latin of business life. Very important, too, is the 
Satyricon of Petronius with its descending scale of 
urbanity from the cultured familiarity of Encolpius to the 
coarse vulgarity of Echion and Habiimas. 

J. B. Hofmann, Lateinische Umganssiprachc, igzs (and ed. with 
addiuons 1936). • p. s, N. 

LATIN, VULGilR. Vulgar Latin is that form of the 
Latin language which was used by the uneducated classes 
in Italy and the provinces. We know it from (i) inscrip- 
tions, (2) a few texts such as the Satyricon of Petronius, 
Peregrinatio Aetheriae, Mulomedicina Chironis, Appendix 


Probi, and (3) the early development of the Romance 
languages. It differs from classical Latin mainly in a 
disregard of seemingly unnecessary distinctions, a desire 
for greater regularity in word-form, and a striving after 
emphasis. Vowels are slurred and confused, final -m, 
-s, -t are dropped, b is confused with v, s with «; hence 
forms like oli, plevis, milex. Analogy creates nura, aprus, 
acrum, and syncope veclus, oclus, virdis,frigda. Caelus and 
caelum are pronoimced caelo, whence confusion of gender 
(e.g. wnus, fatus) ; and the break-up of declension leads 
to a greatly increased use of prepositions (e.g. ab+ante, 
de+intus). The infinitive and accusative construction 
disappears in favour of clauses with quia, quoniam, ut; 
and new perfect and future tenses are formed by auxi- 
liary verbs, habere, debere, e.g. quinascihabent{== nascen- 
tur). There is great activity in word-composition, 
especially diminutives of nouns (e.g. ossucula, oricla, 
audaculus) and frequentatives and intensives of verbs 
(e.g. ausare, contenebricare). Many common words 
become obsolete and are replaced by others, e.g. magnus, 
edere, Indus, senex, ignis, ferre, emere by grandis, mandu- 
care, iocus, vetuhts, focus, portare, comparare. Finally, the 
word-order of Vulgar Latin is simpler and more rational, 
e.g. ‘Haec est autem vallis ingens et planissima, in qua 
filii Israhel commorati sunt his diebus, quod sanctus 
Moyses ascendit in montem Donuni’ {Peregrinatio ■ 
Aetheriae, 2. 2). 

Report on literature of 1923-36 by T. Bocgcl, Bursian Jdhresi. 
270 (1940), 256-405. P. S. N. 

LATIN LEAGUE, see latini and latium. 

LATIN LITERATURE, HISTORY OF, see appen- 
dix at the end of this work. 

LATIN NAME, see latini and los lath. 

LATINI. The inhabitants of the plain of Latium — a 
people of mixed stock, predominantly ‘cremators’ but 
including a late wave of ‘inhumators’ — lived originally in 
numerous small communities, populi, which gradually 
coalesced or were forcibly amalgamated between the 
sixth and fourth centuries B.c. into larger States, the 
greatest of which was Rome. The populi formed con- 
federations for religious purposes. The largest was the 
cult-group of Jupiter Latiaris on the Alban Mount, the 
presidency of which passed early to Rome but was of no 
political significance. The ‘league of Ferentina’, based 
on a shrine of Diana in the territory of Aricia, was from 
the sixth to the fourth century the political centre of all 
Latium, where the representatives of the independent 
populi deliberated on equal terms, elected federal 
officers, and decided on joint policy. These conditions, 
interrupted by the partial ascendancy of the Etruscan 
kings of Rome, were reaffirmed by the Cassian treaty 
{see CASSIUS (i)) and continued during the troubled period 
of the fifth century till, in die fourth, Rome began to 
encroach seriously on her neighbours. Eventually, in 
338, Rome incorporated the smaller States and_ re- 
duced the larger to subject allies. The characteristics 
of the later Latin Name were fixed in this early period 
by the continuous tradition of social and political 
equality between the Latins. Even the establishment 
of federal colonies drawn from all the Latin peoples, 
and the sharing of booty won in federal wars, persis- 
ted tmehanged after 338 {see lus lath, commerciuai). 
Henceforth the Latin Name consisted of the few remain- 
ing populi Latini and an ever-growing number of Latm 
colonies, of which the man-power was increasingly drawn 
from Rome. These colonies were autonomous States 
subject to Rome only in foreign policy, but dependent for 
their existence upon the Roman law establishing them. 
This autonomy remained unchallenged even when R®^® 
in the second century assumed the supervision of all 
Italy, since her edicts were only advisory. The Latin 
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Name provided Rome with numerous troops e formula 
togalonm, and garrisoned Italy at strategic points with 
loyal colonics. The Latins by their origin and special 
social position formed an intermediate categorj' between 
Romans and the foreign socii Ilalici (see seen), and were 
commonly associated by Rome in many material privi- 
leges with Roman citizens. Though in 209 twelve 
colonics objected to the strain of continuous military 
service and were later punished (but not by diminution 
of civic rights), the Latins remained continuously loyal 
till the abuse by Roman commanders of their imperium 
at the c.\pcnse of individual Latins led to a demand for 
the itts provocatsonis, which, after tlie rebellion of Fre- 
gellae (125), may have been granted by the tribune 
Drusus in 122; for the Latins took no m.njor part in 
the Social War, accepting the Roman citizenship by the 
Lex Julia. After 89 B.c. Lalium became a purely legal 
concept (see lus tATii). 

Ancient Sounens: Liv>- and Dion. Hal. ylntiguilies, passim, arc 
basic, but retrojcct Homan siinremacy to earliest period. Scattered 
references in Cato, Cicero, UclUua, Pliny HN, Varro, etc. Also 
Gains, Direst. 

MontiiN LiTcnATUnc: (a) Republic; K. J. Ileloch, Der italische 
Bunii (1880); RCm. Grseh. (192b); G. De Sanctis, Star. Horn.-, T. 
Frank, Iloman lm[>eTialism ; M. Geizcr, ‘Latium’ in PfV; Mommsen- 
Marquardt, Manutl vi. i (Rum. Staatsr. iii. t), especially for IcRal 
aspects; E. T. Salmon, 1036, for second century; A. UosenberR, 
Hermes lis'; A. N. Sherwin-Wbite, The Roman Ctlisenship (1939). 
(b) Empire: E. G. Hardy, Six Roman Charters; Hirschfeld, Kl. 
Schr. Kxii; H. M. Last, CAlt xi, eh. 11. See also MUNtetrtUM. 

A. N. S.-W. 

LATINl lUNIANI were a class of Latins who origin- 
ated with tile Lex Junta (probably 17 b.c.). Previously a 
private arrangement bettveen dominus and servus gave 
actual liberty to sl.avcs but left them legally in bond.age; 
the Lex Junta gave statutory freedom to slaves informally 
manumitted, and defined their rights. They had tus 
commercii (see commebcium) ; but they could not receive 
legacies or make a will, and on death their property 
reverted to their patron. Their children were free-bom 
Latins and so enjoyed jMtinitas which might lead to 
Roman citizenship. Manumissions which did not comply 
with certain conditions of the Lex Aclia Sentia (a.d. 4), 
c.g. about the age of the slave or the manumittor, con- 
ferred only Lalinitas lutsiana; hut repetition (iteralio) of 
manumission when the conditions could be fulfilled gave 
citizenship. By the same law a Junian Latin could obtain 
citizenship for himself and his wife when his child became 
oneycarold. iMtinilasJuniana was abolished by Justinian 
in A.D. S3J. 

See Gaiui I. 29. 30; 3. 63: Jnst. lust. 3. 7. 4 - CAll x 429. 434 i 
450; U. H. Harrow, Sloi-ery in the Roman Rmptre (1928), 184-6; 
A. M. Duff, Rteedmen in the Rarly Roman Empire (1928). U. 11 . B. 

LATINUS, eponymous hero of the Latini (q.v.). Hesiod 
(Theoz. 10XI-16) make.s him the son of Circe and 
Odysseus and king of the Tyrrhenians. Timacus first 
connects him witli Aeneas, whose daughter Rhomc 
Latinus married and had ns sons Rhomus (in Roman 
tradition Remus) and Romulus, founders of Rome. 
Cato’.s version (probably also that of Naevius and Ennius) 
is that Latinus betroths his daughter I.4ivinia to Acnc.vs; 
Tumus, to whom she w.ss fonncrly promised, makes war 
with Latinus on Aeneas, Latinus is killed, and Aeneas 
becomes Hng of the Latins. In Lisy's version (i. 2) 
Latinus is killed fighting with Aeneas n^inst T urrius, 
Virgil (.Jen. bk.s. 7-1 =) in the mam follows Cato » version, 
but makes Latinus son of Faunus and the nymph Marica. 
Latinus, a we.-k and vaciil-ating character, t.iJ;c3 no part 
in the war and onlv emerges from his palace to propose 
conrenrions to Aeneas (bk. J t) and to arrange the single 
combat of Tumus and Aeneas (bk. t L. v. 

Lf\TrUiM, Iving I'ertvcen the Apennines and the Ts^hc- 
niiu in a srrvxi aifca 

iibout the rVlbanus Monsfq.v.). By eco ti-c., however, it 
sirctclicd from tlic Titxr to rise Circeian prv-.'r.ontosy 


(Lalium Vetus). Subsequently Latium embraced Vol- 
scian, Auruncan, and Hcmican territories, and by Strabo's 
time included Mens Massicus and Sinucssa (Latium 
Adiectum). Augustus amalgamated Latium with Cam- 
pania, and after a.d. 292 the name Campania prevailed; 
consequently Latium is still called Campagna. Eastern 
Latium (the Apcnninc slopes and 7’rcrus valley) and 
Central Latium (an undulating plain embracing the 
Alban Hills and Pomptine Marshes) supported large 
herds ; subterranean drainage channels, cxc.-ivatcd appar- 
ently ip pre-Roman times, aided flourislung agricultural 
operations. Western Latium contained extensive forests. 
Latium was well watered and possessed sulphur springs, 
abundant volcanic building-materials (tufas, travertine, 
b.nsalt, pozzolana), and a road network Ultimately devel- 
oped into Vine Latina, Appia, etc.). Human habitation 
commenced c. 1150 B.C. The prehistoric Aborigines 
(=Ligurians ? or Sicels ? Ciaccri identifies the ttvo) appar- 
ently did not speak Ladn. In historical times Latium 
was peopled by Latini, tradiuonally a mixed race and 
presumably an amalgam of Aborigines and various 
Bronze and Iron Age invaders: ‘Southern Villanovans’ 
(who probably introduced Latin into Latium), Sabclli, 
Etruscans, and apparently Piccncs (= Illyrians). The 
Latini inhabited mutually independent settlements on 
knolls or mountain slopes, but from early times grouped 
themselves together for religious, and ultimately for 
political, purposes. There were several Latin federal 
sanctuaries (at Albanus Mons, Ardea, Aricia, Lavinium, 
and elsewhere) and therefore probably several Latin 
lycagucs, although tradition is explicit about only one — 
that led by Alba Longa (fj.v.). Svhen Rome destroyed 
Alba (c. 600 B.c.) she allegedly succeeded her as leader 
of this league. However, when the Roman monarchy 
fell (508 B.c.) the Latini (led apparently by Tuaculum, 
Aricia, Lanuvium, Lavinium, Cora, Tibur, Pometia, 
Ardea; Cato, Orig. fr. 58 P.) threw off any predominance 
Rome possessed, but failed to subordinate her to them- 
selves (jfc nnciixus lacus). In 493 n.c. Rome and thcLatin 
League signed a defensive alliance (foedtis Cassiatntm) 
against threatening Volsci and Acqui. For Rome's sub- 
sequent relations with the Latini see LATtSt, ws lATii. 

I5cpopulation of Lalium began c. 300 B.C., caused 
chiefly by the centripetal pull of Rome, various wars 
(Pyrrhic, Hannibalic, Civil), the growth of latifundia, 
and malaria (which, however, reached its full virulence 
much later). The Augustan poets mention, and exag- 
gerate, tJic desolation of Gabii and other places ; Pliny, 
significantly, records towns that liad utterly disappc.ircd. 
Other towns (c.g. Tibur, Pracncstc, Antium) undoubtedly 
became fashionable resorts, and in Imperial times Latium 
contained numerous opulent vilkas. In general, however, 
its towTis failed to revive. Pasturage ousted agriculture 
(Pliny, Ep. a. 17) and, after the Rarharian Invasions, 
Latium a-ssumed ili.at derelict appearance whicli it bore 
until recently. 

Ancient Soeraa: I.I1T, bk*. i-S; Dion. Hsl. bk». i-ii ; Di.d-rs 
Rrmisehe Annsten ed. Drschmann; Ve.-R. Aen. bk*. 7-12; .•jlrsU? 

5. 22S f.; riiny //,V 3. 54 f.; Me!* 2. 4. 73 . 

Moota.N l,tnr-KTVitx: M. 'Aot'.Ur, iMtiam umj Rum (iK;?); T. 
Atliby, Roman Cameapra in Claitieol Tt-.es (1927): Jl’. i>sr,k, 
Eecnemie fliiScry of RemA (1027): H. 3 * 5 . CAtl vii 335. 4CO 
(«il!f biblioaraphy); G. I-ezb, / lantvaH erttiri iSet cnti.'o 

fioja): tj. Nj/IanJ, Opsatst’.s Atel.-.e-Zo—ira i (1934); A. }ttA ’■st-sr, 
PRS 193J. 129; H. Hud^-Vb. S;aJ: u-J Ssajs tm rCmst.-Km JlAiin 
tiOJS): /- 'Vhismonjj-!:, i'e-j- l.tltont e* Rr—sn lts!y ItojyJ; T.. 
Ci*;m. De Onrim tfi R*ma (1937); .*1. W, B:;rrn, 
cat Guiie r- Sm.:hmn Eris.rta eml (Horr.r, B. Tilly, 

I'rrTTi*/ (1947). See ctio E. N. 

LATRO, see ronclUi. 

LATRUNCLTJ, see n.ts-a. 

LAUDATIO FUKEBRIS, the fu7:'“Ta! origin- 

ally r.t:t of the ti:e* of the Rontan x-ini, drvi-J .ged into 3 
public leud.stis, pronounced by s msrhtrs’.e, htrr oser 
womea si v.xll xi irica, c.g. Cctufw' n-.9tf.cr. It rctsIrAd 
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its traditional character, linking praise of the deceased 
with glorification of his ancestors, covering public and 
(probably) private life, and describing outstanding events. 
The encomiastic treatment, when the laudationes were 
published, tended to falsify history (Livy 8. 40. 4; 27. 27. 
13; Cicero, Brut. 16. 62). The occasion gave rise to 
propaganda, e.g. the Catones and Anticatones on the 
younger Cato. The laudatio played an important part 
in the rise of Roman biography. 

Polyb. 6. S3-4. F. Vollmer, Laud. fun. Rom. historia et ret. edttio 
(1892); F. Leo, Die griech.-rSm. Biographic (1901), 225; D. R. 
Stuart, Epochs of Greek and Roman Biography (1928), 209. 

A. H. McD. 

LAUREAj Marcus Tullius, one of Cicero’s freedmen, 
wrote an epigram on the hot springs which burst out at 
Cicero’s villa soon after his death (Plin. HN 31. 7-8): 
see Baehrens, FPR 316; Morel, FPL 80. 

LAURIUM, near Cape Sunium in Attica, was one of the 
largest mines in the Greek world. Silver was mainly 
sought, but other minerals, especially lead, were also 
produced. The mine was probably discovered in the 
early Iron Age; it flourished in the fifth century B.C., 
richer deposits having been tapped about 483. Here 
first scientific exploitation was developed, assisted by the 
simplicity of the geological formation. Narrow shafts, 
furnaces, cisterns, and washing-tables are visible. It was 
worked less actively in the fourth century B.C., but revived 
about 320. In the third century it suffered under the 
low prices of silver, but in the second century it was 
exploited ruthlessly until the revolt of the slave workers 
in 103. A few tailings were reworked in the first century 
A.D., and the mine closed soon after; but an attempt was 
made to reopen it in the fourth century. 

E. Ardaillon, Lcs Mines du Laurion (1897); O. Davies, Roman 
Mines in Europe (1935), 246. O. D. 

LAUS (or LAUDATIO) PISONIS, a panegyric in 261 
respectable hexameters, is addressed by a poet under 
twenty (ad fin.) to a Calpumius Piso, best identified with 
the conspirator of a.d. 65. He is praised as an impressive 
speaker in law courts and Senate, accomplished in music 
and athletics, and a ‘draw’ when playing the game of 
latruncuU. Such qualities suit Tacitus’ description (Ann. 
15. 48) of the figure-head in the plot against Nero, and 
the last point strongly suggests identity with Juvenal’s 
‘Piso bonus’ (5. 109), whose renown in latruncuU the 
scholiast records. Hubaux(LM Themesbucoligues,p. 185), 
however, maintains that the poem concerns L. Cal- 
pumius Piso, consul with Nero in 57. 

The authorship is uncertain. Among several authors 
advocated Lucan belongs at least to the right period. 
Haupt at one time claimed the work for Calpumius 
Siculus; more recently Ferrara (op. cit. infra), using 
metrical and other evidence, held this ascription to be 
impossible. 

The poet pleads poverty, but feels confident of fame 
if he wins Piso — even Virgil needed a Maecenas (230-5). 
He promises to immortalize his patron (246-58) ; and the 
absence in Calpumius Siculus of any fulfilment of this 
promise tells against the belief that he wrote the Laus 
Pisonis. 

Text: E. Baehrens, PLM i; Gladys Martin, Laus Pisonis (introd., 
notes, U.S.A. 1917). Translation: J. W. and A. M. Duff, Minor 
Latin Poets (Loeb, 1934). Special Study: G. Ferrara, Calp. Siculo 
ed it panegirico a Calp. Pisone (1905). J. W. D. 

LAVINrUM, nowadays Pratica di Mare, an ancient 
Latin city (often confused with Lanuvium). Its inhabi- 
tants were called Laurentes, later Laurentes Lavinates 
(Livy I. 14; Dessau, ILS 1371). Lavinium was a 
member of the Latin League. ‘The Romans revered it 
for its Aeneas traditions, its Venus temple common to 
all Latins, its cults of Vesta and Penates (O. Seeck, 
Eh. Mus. I 9 i 3 > P- ti), and its loyalty in the Latin 


War. However, like most Latian towns, Lavinium fell 
into decay. Apparently there was no town of Laurentum 
at Tor Paterno, Castel Fusano, or elsewhere, altliough 
Lavinium was called Laurolavinium in late times. How- 
ever, see G. Bendz, Opus. Archaeol. i (1934). 

Strabo 5. 232; Cato, Orig. It. 58 P.; Livy i. i; 8. ii. R. Lanciani, 
Mon. Ant. (1903), 133; (1906), 241; J. Carcopino, Virgile et lcs 
origines d'Ostie (1919), 171 ff.; B. Tilly, Vergil’s Latium (1947), 54 ff. 

E. T. S. 

LAW AND PROCEDURE, ATHENIAN, see an- 

CHISTEIS, AREOPAGUS, DICASTERIES, DRACO, EISANGELIA, 
EPHETAI, GRAPHE, GRAPHE PARANOMON, HELIAEA, NAUTO- 
DIKAI, PARAGRAPHE, SYCOPHANTS, SYMBOLON. 

LAW AND PROCEDURE, ROMAN. I. Civil Law. 
The beginning and end of the historical development 
of Roman law are marked by two legislative works, both 
unique in universal legal history, though diametrically 
opposed in origin, nature, and stracture — the XII Tables 
and J ustinian’s Codification, In the inten'ening thousand 
years the Romans did not produce any codiScation; the 
XII Tables were never officially abolished and remained 
operative (although in a restricted measure) even until 
the legislation of Justinian. The XII Tables, a collection 
of the principal mles of the oldest Roman law, originated 
in ancient customs {mores maiorum) : they are the germ 
from which the Roman civil law was evolved. This 
evolution was promoted and influenced by the increase 
in the political importance of the State, its new economic 
and social structure, its spiritual progress (contact with 
Greece and its civilization), and finally its constitutional 
organization and administration, all of which reacted on 
the legal institutions, customs, and doctrines. Three 
main periods may be distinguished in the history of 
Roman law, coinciding roughly with three constitutional 
stages: (a) from the XII Tables to the end of the Re- 
public, ending in a century of rapid development after 
ISO B.c. (at which date accordingly some scholars fix the 
beginning of the next period); (b) from Augustus to 
Diocletian : in this period Roman law reaches the summit 
of its development, thanks chiefly to the co-operation of 
legal science, to which it owes its influence on modem 
codifications; (c) the Late Empire, under which the 
evolution of law took a new turn in spite of the decadence 
of legal science. In J ustinian’s code Roman law was um'fied 

2. The most characteristic mark of the oldest law was 
its rigorous formalism: in transactions as well as in 
judicial proceedings, legal effect could as a rule be given 
only by the use of solemn, oral, inflexible forms ; the will 
of the parties, if not expressed in the set form, was without 
any effect. The poverty of primitive economic and 
social life was accurately reflected in the scantiness of 
legal forms; two institutions, mancipatio and stipulatio 
covered, in their different and always extending applica- 
tions, most of the exigencies of legal business. The small 
rustic community excluded foreigners from participation 
in the institutions and forms of the ius Quiritium (citizen 
law); the ancient Roman family, under the unlimited 
control of the pater familias, preserved its exclusive 
organization. 

3. In later times, however, the narrow and rigorous 
norms of the law no longer met needs arising out of 
conunercial contact with other peoples, wWch grew 
considerably with the occupation of new territories and 
dominion over the Mediterranean world. Coinmercial 
relations with foreign nations imperatively required the 
abolition of a cast-iron formalism which took into account 
only the spoken word (XII Tables: ‘uti lingua nuncu- 
passit, ita ius esto !’) ; the will of the parties could no more 
be disregarded. The hard formalistic provisions descend- 
ing from ancient Roman tradition now produced many 
unjust decisions: this is the sense of the famous saying 
of Cicero (Off. i, 33): ‘summum ius summa iniuria’. 
Hence informal contracts, indispensable in commercial 
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relations, such ns anptio-venditio, tnvluiim, pignut, 
socictot, and the like, were gradually introduced; stipti- 
latio was extended to transactions with foreigners ; special 
courts {rccuperatores) were constituted for controversies 
with non-citizens, and a new magistrate {praetor pcrc- 
grinus) was appointed to protect their interests. This 
new stratum of private law, common to all free persons, 
exempt from burdensome forms and governed by equity, 
which dominated procedure and the judge’s decision in 
controversial cases (iudicia bonae ftdet), brought about a 
rejuvenescence of the law, the more so os Roman juris- 
prudence contributed considerably in its own way to an 
amalgamation of the new n'en-s and constructions, the 
ius gentium with tliosc of the old iut civile. 

4. Another factor which contributed materially to the 
release of private law from the fetters of the ancient 
formalism was the ius practorium {honor arimn\ sec lOS 
civile). The reform of the civil procedure initiated by 
the Lex Aebutia empowered the directing magistrate 
with procedural prerogatives, authorizing him to instruct 
the judge to take into consideration particulars of the 
matter at dispute, not recognized by the ins civile. 
Ordinary and extraordinary praetorian remedies (various 
cxccptiones, actio dolt, actioncs in factum, restitutio in 
integrum, and so on) served to exclude a rigorous applica- 
tion of the inexorable ius civile, when it appeared too 
iniquitous, or to fill up its deficiencies and even, if 
necessary, to correct it with the object of basing the 
decision on principles of equity, unknown to the ancient 
law. The praetorian law, continuously modernized by 
the mechanism of edicta, profited in a large measure by 
the activity of jurists: the suggestions by tlie legal 
advisers, members of the consilia of the praetors on the 
one hand, and responsa by the jurists on the other, often 
led on to general innovations in edicta or to the application 
of a special remedy in a particular trial. In practice, tliis 
activity of the praetors signified the recognition of new 
types of agreements or facts which othenvise could not 
be taken into consideration. Thus arose a dualism 
between two systems: some fundamental institutions of 
the ius civile (c.g. wills, successions ab intestato, owner- 
ship) acquired a counterpart in an analogous institution 
of the praetorian law depending on other forms and rules. 
A less important part was played in the Republican 
period by the legislative nctivirj’ of eomitia and concilia 
plcbis: a few statutes dealt merely with particular points 
of some partsof thcprivatclaw(guardianship, inhcrit.ancc, 
or the like), others only introduced limits into existing 
institutions {usuenpio, interest, donation). The Lex 
Aquilia, with its detailed provisions concerning damage 
to property, is an exceptional case, Tlie contribution of 
senatiis consulta to private law was no larger. 

5. Under the Principatc the legislative activity of the 
assemblies soon came to an end: n scries of Leges luliae, 
promoted by Augustus, was the last instance of comitial 
legislation. On the otlicr hand, the Senate developed 
a greater activity. Several reforms, especially in the law 
of inheritance, modernized the ancient norms in a sense 
more appropriate to the necessities of practical life, A 
large p.art of the senatorial tcgisl.uivc activity must be 
put to the account of the emperora, whose initiative in 
legal matters increased more and more, until fin.-d!y the 
Senate’s decisions became a simple approral of imperial 
motions. But tlie emperors did not content thcmsehvs 
with this indirect Icgisl.ativc activity: their constitutions 
exercised an important direct infiuenee on the develop- 
ment of the law*, 'nieir_ decisions in particular trials, 
though relating in the first instance to special ca^es, 
subtcquently acquired gener.’.! force, cither dircctlsv if 
l!*,c emperor enlarged diem into a general rule, or iu- 
dirrctly by virtue of their high authority, brim; obsc.-.-cd 
as binding precetlent-s Jc,' imperial ofiicia!*, or rrcogmre.J 
Bs such bv the emperor (or h.is deleriten) in his later 
deciiiotvs. In the same wsy the itupcriil rescripts, tb.ouph 


legally limited on particular questions, when submitted to 
the decision of the emperor, became not infrequently 
de facto the source of important substantial innovations 
in the law. 

6. This happened^ particularly in the cognitio extra 
ordinem, where the imperial judges adopted the prin- 
ciples of the new law created by the emperors, and, not 
being bound either by the ius civile or by the ius honora- 
rium, had full discretion in giving effect to the demands 
of justice and equity. After the codification of the prae- 
torian edict under Hadrian, jurisdiction by cognitio took 
over the innovatory function previously discharged by 
the praetors, but svithout having at its disposal their 
organ of publicity {edicta). New norms concerning the 
patria potestas, the patrimonial capacity of the filins 
familias, the protection of slaves against their domini, the 
ftdcicommissa, were introduced by the operation of the new 
proceedings. The influence of cognitio on the progress of 
ihc law was doubtless very considerable not only in this 
period, but also in later times, for by its operation new 
legal ideas were applied in legal practice. But if the period 
of the Principatc is called the period of classical Roman 
law, it is above all because of its scientific elaboration by 
the jurisprudents. The direct influence of the jurists on 
lcg.alcvolution, already established inthcprcccdingpcriod, 
did not diminish in this one: they were members of the 
emperor’s consilium and of the Senate, and from the time 
of Augustus their responsa probably acquired official and 
binding character. But the Law of this period owes its 
description as ‘classical’ to legal science and literature. 
The works of the jurists had not only an instructive .and 
educative influence on generations of jurists, .and con- 
temporarily an influence on all legislative and judicial 
activity; the jurisprudents also undertook the task of 
levelling the discrepancies which existed between the 
different coexisting strata of legal nonns, ius civile, 
gentium, and honorarium, and of preparing gradually their 
simplification and fusion. Starting from practical eases, 
the Roman jurists arrived at theoretical problems, from 
single decisions at the formulation of general rules, from 
the analysis of legal facts and forms at the const luction 
of legal c.itcgorics. The questions in which legal science 
was most influential were: recognition of informal 
bindings and agreements, together with the abolition of 
abstract (fonnal) transactions in respect of agreements 
endosved with causa, regard to the intention of the 
parties {voluntas, mens, animus) in trans-setions inter vivos 
and in wills, promotion of the v.ilidity of written doni- 
ments, elaboration of the conception of dolus ami ndpa, 
extension of the sphere of contracts govcnicd and inter- 
preted by ethical principles (equity), changes in the 
organization of the family, and so forth. 

7. New problems arose from the conquest of pro- 
vinces to which tlie Romans conceded from the first the 
right of organizing their legal life according to their own 
laws. Only the persons upon v.hom Roman citizenship 
was conferred (individiiAly, regionally, or by groups) 
were obliged to observe in their legal rchiions the Roman 
ius civile. Uiffcrcncts between tlie v-nrious leg.i! systems 
gave rise to misundcrst.mdings which ss-ere submitted to 
the decision of tlie emperor, who decided not infre- 
quently in favour of die provlnchl Luv. (Dioclcthn’n 
tendency to repress prosincial customs and bring the 
old civil Lwv into universal operation sviss not followed 
by his tueersaors, Ie.sst of all by Justinian.) The general 
l>estoaeal of Roman citizenship by Carae-slLt at') 
si.mplified the legal !itu.stjon, but imavoid.ifdy -orne con- 
ceptions of k.-cal Lsvr penetr-ited th.c law of the r.mpire 
and vice versa, a ph-enomenon svrirh is bri'.'.izht mm 
p.itt:cii!,irly clear view in Eri’p; by the Gn.'cci-Kpyptiirs 
pspvn v»hich irs tr.x? 

H. Th- Lwr t-H-riod, ihe Latr fhr.mrrr, hf;;rzht =V'.;t 

of ili? srviJ tn sil 
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its manifestations, cessation of the responsa pnidentium, 
the decay of jurisprudence and the consequent drying up 
of this source of legal ideas, so exuberant in the fore- 
going period, and the abolition of the classical system of 
civil proceedings with all its marvellously organized 
mechanism of remedies. The entire legislative activity 
was now concentrated in the hands of the emperors. The 
imperial constitutions, now commonly called leges (the 
previous term for statutes created by the people), assume 
the character of general binding norms, without terri- 
torial restriction. On the other hand, the works of the 
classical jurisprudents constituted a iDody of law (now 
simply called itis, to distinguish it from the leges), from 
which cognitio drew the rules for its decisions. Their 
importance grew even greater, since theiqofficial character 
as a source of law was recognized by the 'Law of citations’ 
of Theodosius II. The legal schools which arose in this 
period in the West and East (where that of Beyrout 
enjoyed a particularly high reputation) were not able to 
continue the tradition of the classical jurists, however 
meritorious they might be in the training of practising 
lawyers. Their contribution to the progress of legal 
development was, so far as can be proved, rather insigni- 
ficant, though efforts have been made by some scholars 
to exalt it. 

9. But this period of more than two centuries was 
not an age of stagnation. The frequently changing im- 
perial legislation produced a temporary state of chaos in 
some parts of the law; but a comparison of the classical 
law with the law crystallized in Justinian’s work shows 
essential differences not only in particular points, but 
also in general rules and doctrines. All this cannot be 
merely a result of Justinian’s reforms. The formation of 
Justinian’s law is one of the most discussed problems in 
the latest romanistic literature. The question is not only 
which innovations belong to Justinian and which are 
post-classical, but also what factors influenced the reforms 
introduced by Justinian or any others of post-classical 
times. The solution depends above all on a just separa- 
tion of the classical law from later innovations. This 
usually involves the difficult problem of correctly ap- 
praising the genuineness or spuriousness of the texts 
collected in Justinian’s codification, and of determining 
whether the alterations effected in them are legislative 
measures of Justinian or merely a recognition of a legal 
state, of doctrines and views which existed already before 
the Emperor’s compilation. It cannot be denied that 
the interpolations are innumerable, but a moderate 
and methodically unassailable criticism, free from 
exaggerations and fantasy, shows that apart from altera- 
tions which were necessary in consequence of the new 
imperial legislation, such as the abolition of obsolete 
forms, institutions, and conceptions, and the reform of 
civil procedure, and apart from interpolations of merely 
formal or paraphrastic and not substantial character, and 
from more or less harmless glosses which Justinian’s 
compilers found in the manuscripts excerpted by them — 
a great deal of pretended Byzantine innovations originated 
in ideas suggested and developed by classical jurists. 
If the post-classical iimovations and those of Justinian 
are reduced to their right limits, the character of the 
whole codification acquires another aspect: there is no 
necessity to see in the emperor’s work the result of foreign 
influence. 

10. K the law wears another appearance in the period 
from Constantine to Justinian, this is the effect of a 
spontaneous, organic, and natural development. 'The 
fusion of the different legal orders, already initiated in 
the classical period by the jurisprudents, was now com- 
pleted in the practice of the courts, without any inter- 
vention or co-operation of foreign forces. Cognitio extra 
ordinem applied in its judicial activity the most recent 
and advanced \dews, at the cost of the ancient ius civile, 
which was thus condemned to disappear. Symptoms of 


this process of fusion, or of the replacement of institutions 
of the old ius civile by modem ones, created or devel- 
oped by itis honorarium, gentium, or the cognitio can be 
observed in different fields of private law; agnatic and 
cognatic inheritance, bonorum possessio and hereditas, 
legato and fideicommissa, civil and praetorian ownership 
and possession, fusion of modes of constituting servi- 
tudes, tutela and cura, development of stipulatio into a 
written transaction, whereby only the assent of the parties 
is pronounced orally as a mere formality, and so forth. 

11. It is self-evident that the law could not remain 
untouched by reactions of a political, economic, social, 
and cultural character (Greek civilization, philosophy, 
and late rhetoric). The theory of the spontaneous and 
organic evolution of the Roman law is contested by some 
scholars in favour of Hellenistic influences, which by a 
gross over-estimation are considered sufficient to qualify 
this period of Roman law as Graeco-Oriental. Un- 
doubtedly some institutions of the Hellenistic East 
appear in the latest law and with Justinian (e.g. arrha 
sponsalicia, donatio propter nuptias, appointment of a 
woman as a tutor, manumissio in ecclesia). A contact with 
Greek legal ideas and customs existed in the history of 
Roman law from early times, and tendencies to assimilate 
it to provincial law, especially that of the Greek East, are 
already discernible in the preceding period. The fourth 
and subsequent centuries favoured these tendencies, 
since the centre of gravity of the Empire had been trans- 
ferred to the East. But all this does not justify us in 
speaking of an orientalization of Roman law. Roman 
law conserved its national character in this period and in 
Justinian’s codification, as it did before in spite of 
multiple and sometimes fundamental alterations to which 
it had to submit in the course of several centuries. 

12. One new factor, however, impressed its mark on 
some institutions of the latest Roman law: Christianity. 
Its most notable influence appears in the law of marriage 
(divorce), of family (restriction of patria potestas), and of 
slavery, in the protection of the weak, in the attenuation 
of the individualistic rigidity of the Roman ownership, 
and an increasing regard for social interests. The con- 
ception of equity, considered before as the tendency to 
the realization of plain justice, in conformity with the 
common legal conscience, became a larger one under the 
influence of Christian charity; it was now governed by 
humanity and benignity. But the influence from this 
quarter also failed to alter the structure and physiognomy 
of Roman law as a whole. In his great codification 
Justinian simplified all the different legal orders which 
came into being during the centuries of the mighty 
expansion of Rome to a unitary system. He made it in a 
singular manner, which has sometimes been criticized 
too harshly by posterity; but his work, composed of old 
but indestructible material, fortunately did not com- 
pletely cover the phases in the evolution of the Roman 
civil law, which was destined to become the foundation 
of most codifications of the world up to the present. 

For particulars on sources see codex, constitutiones, 

DIGESTA, EDICTUM, INSTITUTIONES, IUS CIVILE, IUS GEN- 
TIUM, JURISPRUDENCE, TRIBONIANUS, TWELVE TABLES; for 

the private law: communio, contract, damnum, em- 
phyteusis, HDEICOMMISSUM, GUARDIANSHIP, INHERI- 
TANCE, MANCIPATIO, MARRIAGE, NEXUM, POSSESSIO, 
SECURITY, SERVITUTES, SLAVERY, STIPULATIO, VINDICATIO. 
See also below, II. ‘Civil procedure’. 


P. KrOgcr, Gesehichte der Quellen^ (1912): Th. Ktpp, Geschchte 
der Qucllen' (1919); B. Kflbler, Gesehichte des rSmtschen Jleehts 
(1925); H. Siber, Rdmisehes Recht i, ii (1925-8); S. Pero2zi, Jjlilu- 
zioni di diritto romano, i, ii’ (1928); E. Cuq, Institutions jtmpqves 
des Romains' (1928); S. Riccobono, ‘Dal diritto romano classico nl 


Manuel ilimentaire de droit romain' (1929): P. Bonfante, Corso di 
diritto romano i-iii, vi (1925-30); i-ii* (1936): L. Chiazzese, sntrodu- 
ssione alto studio del dir. rotn. private (1931); W. W. Bucklanu, Text' 
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booh of Roman Lam' (iQsa); H. F. Jolo-nlcz, Ilittorical Jr.lroduction 
to the Study of Roman Lmo (11)^2); A. Bcrcer, ‘Le XII Ttivolc c !a 
codifijazione giustinianca’ ^AtU Concetto Intern, di Diritto Romano 
>•, 1934): F. Schulz, PrinapUt 0/ Roman Lots (1936): P. Jors, \V. 
Kunkcl, RSmiichet RechP (1935); E. Weiss, Grundauge der romiichen 
Rechtigeiehiehle (1Q36): Arangio-Ruiz, Storia del diritto romand' 
(t^ijz); id., Corso di iitituzioni di diritto romano* f 1941); E. Vottcrra, 
Dmtto romano e diritti oriental! (1937): R, Afonier, Manuel iUmen- 
taire de droit remain i* (1943), iP (1944): S. Di Mnrzo, Ittituzioni di 
diritto romano (1938). A. B. 

ir. Cn'iL Procedure. Tlic Roman cinl trial from 
earliest times showed a characteristic feature: the division 
into two stages. The first took place before a magistrate, 
in iure (ius signifies here the place of magisterial juris- 
diction), who conducted the proceedings from the 
beginning to their culminating point, litis contestatio. 
This was a formal agreement concluded between the 
litigants under the magistrate’s super\’ision and with his 
co-operation, and contained a formulation of the prin- 
cipal points of the question at issue, which had to be 
examined and decided in the second stage by the index 
(q.v.). He was a private person empowered to investigate 
the case and to pass the sentence by a special order 
(ittssttm iudicandi) of the magistrate delivered by consent 
of both the parties. This bipartite division of the trial 
(whose origin is much disputed) was an ingenious com- 
bination of official jurisdiction and private arbitration, 
from wliich it differs in that the index was obliged to 
accept the commission conferred upon him by the 
magistrate and the litigants, and was bound by their 
agreed definition of the matter in dispute. Only in the 
first stage, i« iure, were certain formalities observed; the 
second stage, apud indican, was conducted without any 
prescribed form. Two systems are to be distinguished 
in the proceedings before the magistrate: Icgis actioncs, 
the earlier one, and formulae. 

2, Legis actio was a solemn procedure of a rigidly 
formal character, wherein the plaintiff (.is qni agere vult; 
after the litis contestatio he was called actor) and the 
defendant (is atm quo agilttr, rats) had to a.sscrt their 
rights in oral forms prescribed by law or custom. This 
system was known already in the time of the XII Tables, 
which de.alt3vith it at length, as has been confirmed by the 
newly discovered fragments of Gaius (q.v. 2). There were 
five DTJcs of Ugis actioncs. The most usual, applicable 
to claims of ownership and to claims originating in 
obligations, was tlie legis actio sacramatto, proceedings 
combined with a kind of wager between the parties, who 
both deposited a Ibced sum of money (sacrarnenlum, 
q.v.). The winner (the party whose assertion was 
declared right by the judge) received his saeramenturn 
back, while the loser’s saeramenturn was forfeited to the 
State. The other t>-pcs were (i) per iudicis postulationnn 
for claims based on stipulatio (q.v.) or for disputes about 
the division of property belonging to several persons; 
(2) per condietionem (of later date) for recovery of carta 
peatnia or certa res in particular cases. These were of 
greater simplicity and did not require a sacramatUrm. 
’i'hc last two legis actioncs were methods of execution: 
the one (per mantts inieetionem) against the person of the 
c«>.ndemncd debtor, the other (per pignoris eapionem) 
against his property. 

3. Legis actioncs were supplanted by tire formulary 
8}-stem, in wliich the matter in dispute wa.s defined in n 
written document (formula, eoncepta verba) in place of 
the oral forms of the legis actio. Rut the sxtiticn formula 
W.1S rather el.nstic and adapt-ablc to the p.3rticul.ar details 
of the case, though its structure was based on some 
permanent cssenti-tl parts; the intentio (concise farrnub- 
tion of the pl.aintitl's claim) and t'ne condemnatio, by 
whicii the judge svas ciub.oriaed to condemn or to 
discharge \ht defendant, if it appe.arcd from tlie resuiw 
of t.he eviJasce prvxlueed that the defendant ought, c.g., 
to pay n certain sum to the plair.'ifT. or if a particular 
niattcr of fiact, on which the plainiiiT based his chaitn. 


was verified. To suit the complexities of each case the 
formula might be e.xtended by additional clauses, c.g. by 
a demonstratio, which served to determine more precisely 
the matter at issue when the intentio was indefim’to 
(incerta)', or by an exccptio, a clause on behalf of the 
defendant excluding his condemnation, ifhc should make 
a statement which would make the condemnation appear 
unjust. The composition of the formula, which was 
variously worded to suit each case and might contain 
special clauses, was not easy; but model formulae w'crc 
published in the praetor’s edict. The parties, therefore, 
were often forced to consult jurisprudents, the more so 
ns the reforming activity of judicial magistrates intro- 
duced more and more new forms or modifications in 
existing forms. The praetors were authorised to admit 
the application of a new form in cases which previously 
had not been rcco^izcd by the law and appeared worthy 
of judicial protection. The development of the system 
of formulae and their mechanism w.i3 of the highest 
importance for the development of private law. 

4. The formulary process was introduced offici.i]ly by 
a statute. Lex Aebutia (probably after 150 B.C.), the 
details of which arc unknown. It was not obligatory for 
all kinds of lawsuits, but became so by an amending law 
of Augustus (Lex lulia iudia'ontm privatorum). In trials 
assigned to the ccntumviral court (see CENTu.^^VInl) pro- 
ceedings by legis actio remained untouched. The origin 
of the formulary system was not purely Roman; written 
forms seem to have been used before the passing of the 
Lex Aebutia in international issues tvherein the Senate 
had to adjust dificrcnccs between Greek communities 
and in trials before the praetor peregrintts. In nction.s 
bettveen peregrini die legis actio was not practicable and 
the magistrate had a larger liberty in conducting the 
trial ; the whole proceedings depended on his imperittm. 
On these elements is based the distinction bettveen 
indicium Icgitimnm (where the parties and the private 
judge, unus index, were Roman citizens and the pro- 
ceedings took place witliin a mile of Rome) and indicium 
quod imperio continctur. In the latter, whereat the above- 
mentioned conditions were not fulfilled, the course of 
the trial was left to the discretion of the magistrate 
invested with itnpcrium\ there was no protection of the 
parties against the arbitrary action by the magistrate, 
who decided the case cither in lu's own person or by a 
delegate on whose appointment the parties liad no 
influence. 

5. This unlimited authority of the judicial magistrate 
bcc.nmc predominant in the third and last system of 
Roman civil procedure, cognitio extra ordinem (ec. 
iudictorttm privalorttm) or extraordinaria, which was 
unlike the normal bipartite proceedings with a private 
judge. Tills Ej-stem w.as first applied in exceptional c.ascs 
in which the place of the private index w.as taken by a 
public functionarj' as delegate of tlic magistrate or of the 
emperor. It came into regular use under the I.4ite Em- 
pire, though it continued to be called ‘extraordinary’, 
even when tlic older systems had disappeared. The 
transition to the new system was gradual, and externally 
some institutions of the classical procedure were rnain- 
tained for a long while, as for instance the bipartition, 
or the written formula. But the fundamental cliaractcr- 
istic feature was always the same: die whole proceeding 
was official; the same functionary' held the trial in his 
h.ands till its final decision byscntcncc, and if he delegated 
the tri.a! and passing of sentence to another person, this 
deputy depended only on him. With the increase of 
ahsolutism the formej democratic institutions of tfcc 
d.assical process were condemned to dtr.a,npear. 

6. Rc/man juridiceil language Ivad two exprerrions for a 
civil lawsuit: ertt’o and iudiciurt. Bodi te-mna origLnalty 
liad separate meanings, which W'cre en'-triTed by_ the 
development of the procedure, so tlist from early times 
they ovcri.epped, p.'.rticu’ariy wh.en used to indicate A 
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special kind of action by its technical name (e.g. doli, 
mandati, tutelae, communi dividimdo, in factum, and so on). 
Actio signified originally the activity of the plaintiff who 
initiated the trial, but subsequently came to denote the 
whole proceedings, and especially their first stage in hire. 
But actio had also a material sense. A famous definition 
{Dig. 44. 7. 51) qualifies actio as ‘ius quod sibi debetur, 
iudicio persequendi’, where the difference between the 
material actio and the formal indicium is evident. Indicium 
signifies generally the second stage of the classical law- 
suit, connected with the index, but it is often used to 
indicate the entire trial or only its final act, the sentence ; 
frequently it refers to the wnttcn formula. In the language 
of the compilers iudicium acquired a very wide application 
and was often interpolated in the place of classical 
mentions of the first stage, in iure, after the bipartition 
had been abolished. 

7. The classical trial began with an extra-judicial 
private act, in ius vocatio, by which the plaintiff personally 
summoned the defendant to follow him before the 
magistrate. The XII Tables contained detailed pro- 
visions for cases in which the defendant disobeyed the 
summons on grounds of physical disability. It is note- 
worthy that they began merely by stating the absolute 
duty of the party summoned to go with the plaintiff 
immediately: ‘si in ius uocat, ito.’ The only manner of 
avoiding an immediate appearance before the magistrate 
(which could be enforced in case of resistance) was for the 
summoned party to give a guarantor (vindex). In the 
formulary system summons remained a mere private act, 
the plaintiff being obliged to announce to the defendant 
the claim and the form which he wished to apply against 
him. In the extraordinary procedure the summons was 
issued in writing with the assistance of an official. Finally 
the summoning was performed exclusively by a judici^ 
functionary without any co-operation of Ae plaintiff. 

8. The magistrate began by trying some preliminary 
questions such as the competence of the court, the 
personal capacity of the litigants, and their legitimation 
to be plaintiff or defendant in the intended lawsuit. A 
negative result of this examination made further litiga- 
tion superfluous ; dencgatio actionis by the magistrate put 
an end to the trial. Other cases where the litigation was 
finished in iure were : acknowledgement of the plaintiffs 
claim by the defendant {confessio) or his oath (in special 
matters only) that he did not owe anything to the plain- 
tiff. Normally, however, the stage in iure was devoted to 
the concluding of an agreement between the litigants 
(approved by the magistrate) about the matter in dispute 
to be submitted to the decision of the judge. In the 
formulary process there might often be long discussions 
about the composition of the formula, especially when 
the case and the appropriate form were not provided in 
the praetor’s edict and the plaintiff tried to obtain the 
protection of his right by a new form adapted to the 
particularities of the case {actio in factum). The contrac- 
tual, character of the litis contestatio required the co- 
operation of both the parties; neither of them could 
fruswate the achievement of this act by repeated refusal 
of the other’s proposals, the plaintiff being exposed to 
dencgatio actionis, the defendant to an executive measure 
applied by the magistrate on behalf of the plaintiff {missio 
in possessionem). 

9. The litis contestatio, as the name declares, was 
performed in the presence of wimesses. After its com- 
pletion another trial on the same claim was debarred, 
and the judge’s sentence was determined by the condition 
of the case at the moment of the litis cemtestatio, especially 
in regard to the fruits or the aUenation of the object at 
issue and the like. 

10. The second stage of the trial was governed by the 
private index. This was occupied by the pleadings of the 
parties and their advocates {see advocatus) and citation 
of evidence, the assessment of which depended wholly 


on the discretion of the judge. The classical Roman 
procedure did not provide for an appeal against the 
judge’s sentence ; -it was the cognitio extraordinaria which 
broke this principle {see appellatio). If the defendant 
lost the case, he was obliged to carry out liis obligations 
rmder the sentence within a fixed term (thirty days 
according to the XII Tables; various in later develop- 
ment; extended to a maximum of four months by 
Justinian). But a sentence could be annulled by an 
extraordinary remedy such as restitutio in integrum. If 
the condemned debtor did not carry out the terms of the 
sentence the creditor could proceed to a forcible execu- 
tion of his rights, which always took place with the 
co-operation of public officials. Personal execution 
{manus iniectio) was the rule; real execution on objects 
forming part of the property of tire d&htox {pignoris capio) 
was admitted only for distraints of a saerd or public 
character. Real execution eventually became prevalent, 
but not exclusive. The formulary procedure comprised 
a special actio iudicati for execution of the sentence, 
wherein a contumacious debtor risked a condemnation 
on the double value of tire object in dispute and an 
immediate authorization of the creditor to seize his 
property. The cognitio extraordinaria softened the rigid 
earlier forms of execution by restricting it to single 
objects instead of the whole property. This development 
in post-classical times was in conforinity with the new 
tendencies of tlie civil procedure under the Late Empire. 
Other innovations were the admission of appeals to the 
emperor’s jurisdiction and of claims addressed directly 
to him (giving rise to a new form of proceedings to be 
determined by imperial rescripts), the introduction^ of 
new procedures for abbreviating the trial and reducing 
its costs. All these and other reforms gave a new 
character to the latest Roman procedure. Some features 
of this new procedure as it existed in Justinian’s time 
outlasted a series of centuries and passed into modem 
legislations. 

1 1 . A strange procedural institution, partly of adminis-. 
trative character, was provided in classical Roman law 
by the interdicta. These were orders or prohibitions 
issued by the magistrate without long investigations and 
addressed as a rule to a particular person. Their object 
was to give immediate protection to menaced or violated 
interests of the plaintiff. If the defendant ignored the 
interdict, the case was tried under conditions highly 
unfavourable to him. The private interests protected 
by interdicta were such as were requisite for the main- 
tenance of public order, for instance possession, rights of 
succession, mortgage, servitudes, some personal rights, 
and the like. Interdicta could be applied for a direct 
protection of public interests, for instance with regard 
to roads and rivers. The interdictal proceedings were 
a kind of magisterial cognition; eventually the funda- 
mental differences between actio and interdictum became 
effaced. 

See ADVOCATUS, APPELLATIO, CENTUMVIRI, EDICTUM, 
lUDEX, lURIDICUS, lUSIURANDUM, lUSTITIUM, RECOPERA- 
TORES, SACRAMENTUM, TESTIMONIUM. 
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S/uA Bonfantt iv (J930); id., Conferensf per U XIV Cenlenario deUe 
Fanaelte (1931); id., Atti Con^rmo intern, di Diritto Romano, ii 
(•935): CoMinct, La Procedure par lihelle (1933); A. BerRcr, PIV, 
s.v. •Jnicrdictum’; Suppt. vii, s.v. ‘Lex Acbutia'; P. W. Duff, 
Perionality in Roman Private Latv (1938). A. B. 

Ill, CniMtKAL Law and PnocEDunE. In the evolu- 
tion of Roman criminal law we can distinguish three 
phases governed by different fundamental ideas not 
unicnown in criminal law of other ancient nations. The 
older phase is characterized by the principle of private 
revenge ; then followed the period of composition between 
offended and offender, first voluntary and sporadic, later 
obligatory. But even in this phase the beginnings of a 
new system can be observed : interv’ention of the State in 
punishing some crimes, especially those directed against 
the structure or c-Kistcnce of the community (a charac- 
teristic feature of the last phase). The State now takes in 
its hands the repression of offences, not only those which 
menace the public order or interest directly, but also 
those affecting private property or interests. The 
separate systems cannot be distinguished by exact d.atcs, 
os none of them was completely replaced by the next 
one, but generally speaking the first phase falls in the 
Regal period, the XII Tables represent a combination 
of the first two systems, while in the advanced Republic 
the inter\'cntion of the State, hitherto exceptional, 
becomes more and more common. Under the Principate 
it gains dominance, and under the Late Empire and 
Justinian it becomes c.xclusivc, having absorbed nearly 
the ■whole field of private criminal law, A survival of the 
idea of vengeance is found in the tioxae eieditio, the sur- 
render of tlie wrongdoer (slave or child under pa'ria 
potestas) to the person wronged. 

2. The Romans did not create an organic body of 
statutes relating to criminal law. The XII Tables arc, 
ns the fragmentaiy remains of T.ablcs VIII and IX show, 
a mosaic of various penal provisions but not a code. They 
were restricted to such criminal matters as interested a 
primitive peasant community, and therefore could not 
suffice for the State in its further development. The 
copious legislation of the Republic did not solve the 
problem, os these leges dealt only witli single crime.s, and 
it is noticeable that some offences were even treated by 
several leges voted within a relatively short period of 
time, c.g. the erimett repclimdanmt {see nnpimrNDAE) or 
ambitus (q.v.). The various Leges Coriicliae (of Sulla) 
and luliae (of Caesar and Augustus; it is not nhwaya 
certain which of them was the author) with their different 
courts and proceedings for particular crimes were as 
far from a systematic treatment or a coherent code os 
the later legislation of the Empire, which, though creative 
in particular details, made no attempt to codify. Exten- 
sive interpretation of earlier statutes to cover new facts 
(wherein the Senate co-operated as long as it remained 
active), or modification of penalties in the direction of 
gre.atcr or lesser severity, constitutes all the legislative 
aciivitj' of these times in substantive criminal law. The 
procedure extra erdinent, it is true, caused the introduc- 
tion of new ideas into the general doctrines of penal law; 
and imperial constitutions applied some novel concep- 
tions ; but all tlicfc, being sporadic and exceptional, did 
not give an impulse to systematic and contprchcnsivc 
elaboration. 

3. Tlse jurists of the second century a.d, — the be,'.t 
period of cl.i5sic.al jurisprudence — did not contribute to 
the dcvelop.mcnt of crisnin-st law in so great a measure 
as to that of civil law. A compilation analogous to the 
Ldietum papetuurs in civil law w.auld certaiply have 
routed dieir interest in criminal matters; and it is very 
inJlructive to Ir.vrn h.ow fertile v,t.s thei.- contribution 
to doctrinrs of private delicts, v.ilh which the praetorian 
edict dealt (cf. the excellent elaboration of sniuria. Dir, 
47. to), in co.Tip.triion wish, th.cir mtxlevt part in public 
crimins! Uw. Tftc effect of the jnttrprcutive work of sit 
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thcse_ more or less authoritative dements (imperial 
rescripts and edicts, senatus consulta, practice of cognitio 
extra ordinem, jurisprudence) was that offences quite 
different from those which were described and made 
punishable in Republican statutes were subjected to the 
statutory penalties. Thus (i) Sulla’s Lex Cornelia testa- 
tnentaria {uummaria, called also de falsis), which originally 
dealt with falsification of wills and of coins, was extended 
not only to the forgery of documents and the assumption 
of false names, titles, or official rank, but even to corrup- 
tion in litigation, as when a juror, accuser, witness, or 
advocate was bribed, in ■which case both giver and 
receiver were punishable. Even a juror who constitutiones 
principum neglexit was punished according to this statute, 
(z) The penalties of the Lex Cornelia against murderers 
and poisoners were extended in later times to magistrates, 
jurymen, and witnesses who contributed to an unjust 
capital sentence. (3) The Lex Julia de ambitu was applied 
to cases of pressure exercised on a juryman by the 
accuser or the accused, though the original field of the 
statute was electoral corruption. 

4, Under the Late Empire criminal legislation is 
directed more to penalties than to the doctrinal treatment 
of offences. The punishablcncss of some delicts varied 
under the influence of political or religious points of 
view; the creation of new categories of crimes in this 
long period is restricted to abduction and offences ng.ainst 
the Christian religion after its recognition by the State. 
The profession of Christianity had at one time been 
prosecuted as crimen maiestatis (see rnnDUEi.Lto). Justi- 
nian’s legislative compilations show the first endeavour 
to collect the scattered provisions of public and private 
criminal law into a systematic whole. The Digest, boolM 
47-9, and the Code, book 9, give a well-arranged design 
of criminal law, procedure, and penalties. The compilers, 
of course, found some Jiclp in works of the latest classical 
jurists, who in just appreciation of the difficulties created 
by this fiucttinting and uncertain state of criminal legisla- 
tion dealt vvitli these matters in monographs iudiciis 
publicis (Marcianus, Maccr, Paulus), de poettis (Paulus, 
Satuminus, Modcstinus), rfc cognitionibus (Callistratus). 
But all these and similar works, though doubtless meri- 
torious and useful, aimed rather at collecting material 
than at creative criticism or presentation of new ideas. 
Even the terminology distinguishing different categories 
of offences docs not show that stability and precision 
which is so excellent a feature of Roman legal Inngu.sgc, 
The terms most used are crimen, delictum, tnaleftcium; 
but it can hardly be affirmed that these crprossioas had 
a particular exclusive sense, though generally crimen 
indic.atcs more serious offences directed against the Sf.itc 
or public order, wlrilst delictum is rather used for delicts 
against priviUc property or personal integrity and of no 
great harmfuincss. The meaning of molcftcitmt^ as a 
general tenn is still less technical, especially as it was 
used for designating sorcery and magic arts. All en- 
deavours to bring order into classical texts by allotting 
to these terms an exclusive technical sense and removinf; 
all inconvenient texts as interpolated break down because 
of the indiscriminate use of these terms in -texts not 
Suspected of interpolation. 

5. For the distinction between public and private 
offences vve likewise lack any precise definition or state- 
ment of distinguishing marks ; and yet it was of funda- 
mental importance for Roma.n cri.nunal law. llik 
distinction rested upon a practical rather than a_doctrin.il 
differentiation of offended intcrc'-U, and found its viriblc 
consequences in tlte fields of procedure end penahic!, 
which differed greatly in the two spheres. 'Hic Roman 
jurists de.v!t more v.it.h iuditia puL'/ea end private artio- 
ties peenalcf thsn with. tJ-.e distinction ifCtwccn the inter- 
ests viohsted as public or private, and the poet-chtsipl 
and Justinian ths-ificati-jn into deticta frirata. trtmtra 
exttccrdtr.atia, end siiJi.na puhlUa (Ruir. D>,t. 47- -i 
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47. II ; 48. i) was also made from a procedural point of 
view. 

6. The private delicts form a group apart: the wrong- 
doer is exposed to an action by the person wronged, the 
effect of which is that he must pay a pecuniary penalty 
to the plaintiff (to be distinguished from another actio 
by which the restitution of the res or compensation is 
claimed — ret perseaitio). The procedure was that of 
private suits ; the State as such did not show any interest 
in the prosecution of these offences. The principal forms 
were theft(/urt«w, q.v.), robbery {rapina, theft combined 
with violence), damage to property (see damnum), and 
physical assault {iniuria). The XII Tables already 
recognized this kind of offence, by laying down fixed 
pendties, e.g. double or triple the value of the stolen 
object in some cases of theft, and in the case of iniuria 
a tariff of 25 to 300 asses in proportion to the seriousness 
of the assault. Some Republican statutes (e.g. the Lex 
Aquilia for damage to property, Lex Cornelia for 
iniuria^ continued the work; praetorian reforms and 
subsequently the jurists contributed considerably to the 
perfection of the law on the subject. Praetorian reforms 
took into account new types of iniuria committed by 
infractions of the moral integrity of a person, such as 
insult or defamation, and new forms of offences, such 
as tlireats (metus), deceit (dolus), malicious corruption of 
other people’s slaves, and the like. Praetorian law also 
introduced a category of actions for misdemeanours 
which, though less serious, affected public interests, 
e.g. damage to the album (q.v.) of magistrates, violation 
of sepulchres, and pouring liquids or throwing things out 
into the streets. In such cases anyone, quivis ex populo 
(hence the name actiones populares), could be plaintiff and 
claim the penalty. The private prosecution of offences 
was in later times greatly restricted in favour of cognitio 
extra ordinem, to which more serious cases were assigned 
till finally it was absorbed by public prosecution. 

7. The special domain of criminal law is, however, the 
secoiid group of crimes prosecuted by public organs in 
iudicia publica. The oldest law knew the intervention of 
the State, as avenger of offences against its security or 
against public order, only in exceptional cases such as 
treason (perduellio, q.v.), desertion to the enemy, or 
special forms of murder (parricidium, q.v.). For the 
evolution of this group the series of criminal leges of the 
last century of the Republic (Comeliae, luliae, see supra) 
were of the greatest importance. They instituted special 
criminal courts for particular crimes, extending in large 
measure the competence of the State to the prosecution 
and punishment of criminal acts. A survey of the various 
kinds of crimes allotted to the quaestiones perpetuae 
shows that they comprehended not only offences against 
^e State, its security and organization, or public order 
in the widest sense of the word, but also the more serious 
offences against life, personal integrity, private interests 
(falsification of wills and documents, serious injuries), 
and morality (adultery). (For the procedure before these 
courts see quaestio.) 

8. However, even with the help of the Senate, im- 
perial constitutions, and the jurists, this legislation 
covered only part of the offences needing repression. 
Furthermore, the quaestiones operated only at Rome and 
tried Roman citizens only (not women or slaves or 
p^egrini). Augustus introduced juries into some pro- 
vinces (see the Cyrepe Edicts), but they had no juris- 
diction over Roman citizens. These and other deficiencies 
were made good by a new kind of procedure called extra 
ordinem, as not being subordinated to ordo iudiciorum. 
The trials in these iudicia publica extra ordinem were 
alwa>^ conducted by public officials. Jurisdiction v/as 
exercised — apart from political offences and senatorial 
matters reserved for the Senate — chiefly by the emperor 
and the prefects, in the provinces by praesides and pro- 
curatores as his delegates. The sphere of cognitio extra 


ordinem became, thanks to the emperor’s policy, more 
and more extensive and superseded the quaestiones, 
which are not mentioned after Alexander Severus. On 
the strength of new legislative provisions new forms of 
offences arose (called later crimina extraordinaria), e.g. 
fraud (stellionatus), participation in illicit corporations, 
displacing of boundary stones, special types of theft 
(fures balnearii, noctumi), and the like. Whilst in quae- 
stiones only the penalty laid down by the statute could be 
pronounced, the imperial judges had discretion in grad- 
ing the pendty according to their appreciation of all the 
facts of the case. From the earliest times the intention 
of the wrongdoer was taken into consideration ; even the 
legendary law of Numa on parricide (see parricidium) 
required that the murderer had acted sciens dolo; the 
analogous expression in Republican laws was sciens dolo 
malo. 

9. More adequate differentiation between different 
states of mind was developed in the practice of the 
cognitio extra ordinem, influenced also by imperial consti- 
tutions. In appreciating the atrocity of the act and 
depravity of its author the judge considered the intensity 
and persistence of the delinquent’s will (dolus), the 
question whether the act had been committed with 
premeditation or on sudden impulse, whether it had been 
provoked by a moral offence (e.g. murder of an adulterous 
wife when caught in the act) or was due to drunkenness 
(‘per uinum’). A late classical jurist, Claudius Satuminus, 
known only by a treatise on penalties, distinguished seven 
points to be taken into consideration in determining the 
punishment: reason, person, place, time, quality, quan- 
tity, and effect (Digest 48. 19. 16.). Judicial liberty, 
however, gave occasion for arbitrariness: the third cen- 
tury, with the decline of imperial authority, brought 
anarchy into criminal jurisdiction. Under the Late 
Empire the absolute determination of the penalties — 
now more severe than formerly — ^was restored, the 
discretion of the judge in the infliction of punishment 
having been abolished. But in contrast to the trial before 
quaestiones appeal was admitted extra ordinem. From the 
third century onwards a distinction was made between 
honestiores (q.v.) and humiliores, the latter being punished 
more severely than distinguished persons. There is no 
further trace of the old Republican principle of equality 
of all citizens in the eyes of the criminal law which had 
been expressed in the rule 'priuilegia ne inroganto’ 
ascribed by Cicero to the XII Tables. 

10. The magistrates invested with imperium, acting 
personally or by delegates, were in general the organs of 
criminal justice. From early times their power of punish- 
ment was restricted by the rule that a sentence de capite 
civis could be passed only by decision of the people 
assembled in comitia (see iudicia populi). The magistrate 
could, however, 'apply by informal procedure coercive 
measures (coercitio in a narrower sense) against disobedient 
or recalcitrant citizens, e.g. prison, castigation, and fines 

(mw/tac); foreigners, slaves, and women were also subjected 

to coercitio. The oldest stage of criminal proceedings 
before the magistrate was governed by the inquisitorial 
principle: the magistrate initiated the prosecution at 
his discretion; he controlled the investigation and pro- 
duction of evidence, he passed the sentence. During the 
struggle of the orders the jurisdiction of tribuni plebis in 
criminal matters was established especidly for political 
offences and abuses committed by patrician magistrates. 
Sulla’s reform, however, aimed at superseding the Jutis- 
diction of comitia and plebeian tribunes and completed 
the new system of quaestiones. This procedure was a 
compromise between the former criminal proceeding 
(the jury now representing the popular element) and 
principles of civil procedure, as the accused had a voice 
in the choice of jurymen. But the cnroinal trial pre- 
served its own forms, distinct from the bilateral, con- 
tractual character of civil proceedings. The quaestiones 
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brought about a restriction of the magistrates’ preroga- 
tives, because tlie prosecution depended now upon die 
necessary intervention of an accuser. This accusatory 
system was, however, abolished in the trials extra ordincin, 
where the imperial jurisdictional official regained the full 
initiative in prosecuting criminal acts and conducted tlie 
trial from beginning to end. Accusation was sometimes 
admitted and even, when successful, rewarded, but the 
accuser’ was simply an informer without any substantial 
procedural rights, 

II. The Roman penal system was peculiar in its 
distinction betrveen public and private penalties, reflect- 
ing the division into public and private offences. The 
private penalty was originally a substitute for private 
vengeance and retaliation {talio — infliction on the 
deh'nquent of the same injury as that done by him). 
Pecuniary composition between the parties (pacisd), 
always permissible, had become compulsory. The 
private penalty consisted in payment of a sum of money 
to the person wronged, and is to be distinguished from 
inulta, a fine inflicted as a coercive measure by a magis- 
trate and paid to the State. The public penalty originated, 
as in other primitive systems, in the idea of public 
revenge, or religious expiation for crimes against the 
community, or religious conceptions (‘sacer csto’), and 
could not be other than the death of the delinquent. 
The death-penalty {poena capitis), known already in the 
XII Tables for several crimes, was inflicted in different 
ways, varying with the times; decapitation (with gladius, 
applied to military persons), gallows (crucifixion, /urea), 
burning (in case of arson; application of the talio- 
principle), drowning in a sack (adieus), predpitation dc 
saxo Tarpcio, and the like. The most severe form, 
bestiis obicere, was practised under the Empire till 
Justinian. In the Republican times the execution (and 
even the sentence) could be avoided by voluntary exile of 
the wrongdoer (see EXSiLimt). Banishment was later 
applied as an independent penalty in various forms: 
relegatio (q.v.), deportatio, and condemnation to heavy 
work in mines {mctalla) or public works {opus puhliaim) 
or to the gladiatorial training-schools {in ludos). These 
penalties were normally combined with loss of citizen- 
ship; damnatio in mctalla (considered as morti proximo), 
w'ith loss of libertj' and flagellation; an accessory penalty 
was the total or partial confiscation of propet^. It is 
noticeable that the Romans applied imprisonment only 
os a coercive or preventive measure, not as a penalty {see 
rnisoN): the Roman conception of penalty laid more 
stress upon its vindictive and deterrent nature than on 
correction of the delinquent. 

For particular topics see adultery, ambitus, amplia- 

TIO, API’ELIJITIO, DAMNUM, DIVINATIO, EXSILIUM, PURTtnU, 
IIONESTIORES, I.NFAMIA, lUDICIA POPUI.I, PARntCIDIU.M, 
rr-RDUIXLIO, PRISON, QUAESnO, RELEGATIO, REPETUNDAE, 
TORTURPi. 
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LAW* INTERNATIONAL. Under this heading law- 
must be taken in its w-idest sense to include customary, 
religious, and moral law. Some approach to statutoiy 
law c.an be seen in the Amphictionic laws, the decrees 
of the Congress of Plataea of 479 b.c., and the King’s 
Peace, not to mention that the relations of States to each 
otlier were regulated by treaties. Nevertheless, inter- 
national law remained essentially customary and, in 
contrast to the laws of individual States, which also had 
once been customary, was never officially recorded or 
codified. _ The importance of religion is seen in the 
Amphictionic oath, the fetial rites, and the practice of 
ratifying treaties by oath. 

2. Public international law was relatively well 
developed by Homeric times, when heralds and am- 
bassadors were considered inviolable and the sanctity 
of sworn agreements was recognized. Similar evidence 
is supplied for early Italy by tlie fetial eodc with its 
demand that every war be a just war. Greek law was 
soon expanded by the Amphictionic oatli and the truces 
for the Panhellenic Games. 

3. In both countries treaties w-crc negoriated at an 
early date. The Greek treaties (ojrovSat, opKoi, ovfOijKai) 
obviously were descended directly from tlie compacts of 
Homeric times, while the Roman organization of Italy 
indicates extensive use of treaties relatively early. Omit- 
ting armistices, the chief classes were treades of peace, 
of alliance, and of friendship. The lack of treaties need 
not mean hosdlity-. Thus, though Rome had treaties of 
friendship {amicitia) with several States, friendly relations 
often existed without such a treaty-. Tliough permanent 
treades probably were made at an early date, the oldest 
Greek treades preserv-cd in detail were made for a limited 
period, and treaties ‘for all time’ did not become die rule 
before die fourth century. The short-term treaties of 
peace probably were not looked upon os interrupting a 
natumi state of war by a temporary rest, but as imposing 
additional oblig.itions for the period of their duration. 
Many Greek treaties contained clauses providing for the 
arbitration of disputes, and even in their absence arbitra- 
tion was frequently offered. The system was used with 
some success and continued to be used under Roman 
supervision in the second and first centuries U.C. 

4. Private international law developed more slowlj’. 
At first piracy, private seizure, and enslavement of 
foreigners were common. In fact, the theory of the 
complete absence of rights for foreigners not protected 
by special arrangements w.as retained by Roman jurists 
{Dig. 49. 15. 5). The foreigners in question arc not 
enemies, so that the thcoiy docs not involve the doctrine 
that all strangers arc enemies. On the other hand, there 
was a high regard for the sanctity of suppliants and for 
hospitality. Out of this grew hereditary exchanges of 
private hospitality and later the institution of proxenoi, 
to which the Roman bospitium puhliam roughly corre- 
sponded. Outright piracj- soon w.as widely condemned, 
and the feeling developed that private seizure should be 
used only as a reprisal for wrongs suffered. Its use 
sometimes w.as further regulated and limited by treaties. 
Courts, too, began to give protection to foreigners, some- 
times when no treaties existed, but probablv more 
frequently on tlie basis of commercial trc.atics {avjtBoXa). 
These, at least at .Athens, were ratified by a juiy-coiirt 
and so probably were reg.arded as contracts of a less 
saerrd nature — but not less binding — other treaties. 
More extensisx right.? ssxrc gmnted through trcatic? of 
isopolitfia. Rehsted to this for Rome ssos the frequent 
grant of eovunrreitrr:. 

5. The regard for v.h.-5i seas custo.mary or morally 
right applied to many points not so far m'-ntioned, for 
instance to the rules of war. Such a l aris for law meant 
that the standards varied from time to ti.-r.e end^fro.-n 
place to pl-tce. E-.*eryonc ii familiar ssith the Iwcring of 
ttindardi which, nccording to Thucydide*, resulted from 
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the Peloponnesian War, while the accusation of piracy 
constantly made against the Aetolians implies that their 
standard was lower than those of other States. Nor were 
all foreigners treated alike, but barbarians were shown 
less consideration than closely related States. Yet there 
was always a line which could not be overstepped 
without incurring censure. 

6. Roman expansion, at first glance, seems to leave 
less scope for development of international law in Rome 
than in Greece. It must not be forgotten, however, that 
Rome’s early organization of Italy was based on inter- 
national law and that the existence of free and allied 
cities also outside Italy and the control of States not 
formally annexed caused the Roman Empire to be 
governed for long largely by a modified form of inter- 
national law. 

See also amphictionies ; asylia; fetiales; heralds; 
isopoliteia; proxenos; symbolon; symmachia; war, 
RULES OF. 

C. Phillipson, The International Late and Custom of Ancient 
Greece and Rome (1911); F. E. Adcock, ‘Some Aspects of Ancient 
Greek Diplomacy, Proceedings of the Classical Association 1924; 
M. N. Tod, International Arbitration amongst the Greeks (1913); 
E. Taubler, Imperium Romanum {1913); A. Heuss, Die vSlkerrecht- 
lichen Gnmdlagen der romischen Aussenpolitik in republikanischer 
Zeit (1933), and his discussion of treaty-making in Klio 1934; V. 
Martin, La Vie internationale dans la Grice des citis (1940). 

J. A. O. L. 

LAW, see also arbitration, lex, etc. 

LEAD. Metallic lead was discovered early, but little 
used in primitive cultures. Even at Laurium much was 
throvra away; but the Romans needed for water-pipes 
all that they produced. Lead was extensively used for 
desilvering pyritical ores and for alloying with copper 
to save tin, both processes being known in pre-Roman 
times. 

Lead mines were mainly exploited for silver, the lead 
being regarded as a by-product. Of the various deposits 
in Greece the most important were at •Laurium (q.v.). 
There were extensive workings in Anatolia. Of pre- 
Roman origin are the mines of Sardinia and Etruria. 
Spain, Gaul, and Britain were exploited actively by the 
Romans, and many stamped Roman pigs have been 
found there. In the Late Empire mines were opened in 
the Balkans ; the workings in Africa are of doubtful date. 

E. Ardaillon, Les Mines da Laurion (1897); W. Gowland, Archaeo- 
logia kix (1917-18), I2i; M. Besnier, Rev. Arch. Ser. V, x (1919), 
31; xii (1920), 211; jdii (1921), 40; G. C. Whittick, JRS 1931, 
256; O. Davies, Roman Mines in Europe {1935). O. D. 

LEAGUES, see ACHAEAN LEAGUE, AETOLIAN LEAGUE, 
PELOPONNESIAN LEAGUE, FEDERAL STATES. 

LEARCHUS, see ATHAMAS. 

LECTISTERNIUM. A Roman version of the Greek 
customs of kAiwj and Oeo^ivia, q.v. A god or gods 
were made guests at a meal, couches being prepared for 
them as for human banqueters. This might be (a) in a 
private house _(e.g. Varro ap. Serv. on Aen. 10. 76); 
(6) at some shrine, when the lectus may but need not be 
identical with the pulvinar (q.v.; Agnes H. Lake in 
Quanttdaaimque (1937), 243 ff.); (c) simultaneously to 
several gods, first in 399 b.c. (Livy 5. 13. 6). The gods 
might be represented by statues or capita deorum, i.e. 
bundles oHierbs (Festus, pp. 56, 12; 473, 4 (cf. 410, 6) 
Lindsay; H. Wagenvoort, Roman Dynamism (1947), 21. 
See Wissowa in PIV, s.v. H. J. R. 

LECTUS, sec FURNITURE. 

LECYTHION, see METRE, GREEK, HI (a). 

LEDA, in m>-tholog>’, daughter of Thestius king of 
Aetolia, wife of Tyndareus, and mother of the Dioscuri 
and Helen (qq.v.), but see below. Zeus approached her 


in the shape of a swan (a very favourite subject in art, see 
Hofer-Bloch in Roscher’s Lexikon ii. 1925 ff.) and begat 
Helen and Polydeuces (Apollod. 3. 126); Castor was be- 
gotten by Tyndareus the same night (ibid.). Hyginus 
{Fab, 77) adds Clytaemestra (see clytemnestra), whose 
name has perhaps fallen out of the text of Ps.-Apollo- 
dorus ; but the whole story is told in a number of different 
ways, Helen being regularly daughter of Zeus (but of Tyh- 
dareus, Hyg. 78. i), file Dioscuri both his sons in Homer. 
The most noteworthy variant (Apollod. ibid. 127) is that 
Helen was daughter of Zeus and Nemesis; both parents 
having been transformed into birds, Nemesis (q.v.) laid an 
egg, of which Leda took care ; when Helen was hatched out 
from it she passed for Leda’s daughter. This is obviously 
a reconciliation of two conflicting stories. Leda is every- 
where mother of Clytaemestra, and frequently, as [Eur.] 
I A 1-2, she has a fiiird daughter, called there Phoebe, 
Timandra in Apollod. loc. cit. and elsewhere, even a 
fourth (Apollodorus), Phylonoe, who was made im- 
mortal by Artemis. Again, Helen was hatched from an 
egg laid by Leda, not Nemesis (Eur. Helena, 257-9, a 
doubtfully authentic passage, but the earliest mention 
surviving, if genuine). The egg is, indeed, a central 
feature in the story, and was alleged to be preserved in 
Sparta down to Pausanias’ time (Paus. 3. 16. i); it may 
therefore be conjectured to go back to some very old tale 
of deities in bird-shape (Minoan-Mycenaean ? cf. Nils- 
son, Minoan-Mycenaean Religion, ch. 10). It may well 
be older than Homer and the lack of mention of it in his 
poems due to his dislike of the grotesque; later Greeks 
disbelieved the story (Eur. Hel. loc. cit.) or made fun 
of it (Cratinus in Athenaeus, 373 e). 

The latest literature is S. Eitrem in PIV, s.v. H. J. R. 

LEGATI. During the last two centuries of the Roman 
Republic provincial governors and generals were author- 
ized by the Senate, and in exceptional cases by law (e.g. 
Lex Gahinia for Pompey in 67 b.c.), to choose legati to 
serve on their staff. These legati, whose number seems 
to have varied from two to fifteen, were regularly senators 
and often experienced officers, but had no fixed range of 
duties. Thus the elder Scipio accompanied his brother as 
legatus to the war against Antiochus, and Marius in his 
old age functioned in a similar capacity. Caesar was the 
first to employ legati as commanders of individual legions 
or detachments, and this experiment provided a precedent 
for Augustus. 

In the imperial army of the first two centuries A.n. 
each legion (except those in Egypt) was with its auxilia 
commanded by a legatus legionis, who was normally of 
praetorian but sometimes of quaestorian status. If there 
was more than one legion in a province, the supreme 
command lay with the governor, who was regularly a 
legattis Augusti pro praetore of consular status ; where the 
garrison was a single legion its commander was also 
the prorincial governor. 

When Septimius Severus raised his three new legions 
he gave the command of each, not to a legatus, but to an 
equestrian praejectus. Gallienus removed senators from 
all military commands. 

Legati Augusti pro praetore was also the title of com- 
missioners appointed to undertake some special work, 
such as the census or a levy of recruits. 

A. von Domasxcwski, Die Rangordnung des rEmischen Heern 
(1908); H. M. D. Parker, The Roman Legions (1928). H. M. D. P. 

LEG ATOM (legacy), sec fideicommissum. 

LEGION. I. Early Republic. Although the origin 
of the legion may be as old as the Republic, its early 
histoiy' is very uncertain. The first trustworthy account 
is that of Polybius, which reflects the conditions of the 
third century B.c. In addition to 300 cavalry each of the 
four legions composing the two consular armies con- 
tained 4,200 infantry, drawn up in three lines of liastah, 
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prindpcs, and irlarii, the tivo former 1,200 and the latter 
Coo strong, while 1,200 poorer citizens provided the 
light-armed troops (velitcs). The legion was divided into 
30 maniples, 10 to each line, and 60 centuries. The 
commanding officer was the consul, who had under him 
6 military tribunes and 60 centurions. Inside the legion 
the tactical unit was the maniple, which had a signum 
and was commanded by the senior of its two centurions. 
During the Punic Wars the legions were greatly inercased 
in size and number. 

2 . Mauius to CAtSAn. By the Marian reforms (a) 
eligibility for service was extended to the capita const 
and the legions became volunteer forces of professional 
soldiers ; (b) each legion, now 6,000 strong, received an 
aqttila ; (r) the cohort permanently superseded the maniple 
for tactical purposes. The cavalry and velitcs were 
abolished. 

There were no changes in the junior commands, 
except that Caesar began to appoint legati of his own 
choosing to command separate legions in his army. 

3. The PniNciPATB. Out of the forces of the triumvirs 
Augustus established a standing legionary army of a size 
requisite for imperial defence and pacification. In 15 
n.c. the number of legions, each comprising some 5,000 
foot-soldiers and a mounted bodyguard 120 strong, was 
28, which, by the loss of 3 in a.d. 9, was reduced to 25. 
In the next two centuries additions were made and losses 
sustained, but the total did not exceed 30 (i.e. about 
150,000 men) till Septimius Severus raised 3 new legions. 
Each legion horc a number, which was not infrequently 
duplicated, and a title honorific to itself or its creator. 

The commander was a senatorial legatus, except in 
EgiTh where an equestrian pracfectus was employed. 
This latter practice was c-xtended by Severus to his new 
legions, and Gallicnus eliminated senators from the army. 

In the Julio-Claudian period the legions were enlisted 
mainly from Italy and Gallia Narbonensis. As citizen- 
ship became more widely extended the provinces pro- 
vided the greatest number of recruits, till in the late 
second century local recruiting became the rule. The 
period of sendee was fixed by Augustus first at 16 and 
then at 20 years sub aquih, with an additional 4 and 5 
years respectively sub vcxillo. The Flavians abolished the 
veteran corps and made 25 years the total legionary 
sendee. The legionary received pay rising from 225 
denarii under Augustus to 750 under Caracalla, and on 
his discharge a pension from the acrarium miiilare. 

4. Constantine. Legions were now included both 
in the Field and Garrison armies. The units, composed 
entirely of foot-soldiers, were only 1,000 strong, and in 
status ranked below the cavalry vcxillationes and picked 
auxiliary contingents of infantry'- 

See also mmdw., centueio, coiiors, legati, mani- 
rULUS, rRAErECTUs, rniMiPiLUs, sacilamentum, signa 

Mlt.ITAlUA, STU’ENDIUM, TRIXlUNt MlLtTU.M, VEXILLUM. 

K. Uittfrlint; nniJ W. Kubluchck, /’I!’, *.v. H. M. D. 

Pjrtfr, The tlcr:,vi (loiS). A. von DomJ'rc'vvU. Die 

llar^jrJrMns; det rC-rdschen Uteres (taaS). H. M. D. V. 

LEGIS ACTIO, see l.\w and rBOcr.DUitr, eoman, ii. 2 . 

LELEGES (/lArycf). a tribe mentioned, II. 10. 428, 
21. 86, as allied with Troy and occupjdng Pcd.ssus in tire 
Trond. Later veriters give them a wide distribution. In 
Herodotus (1. 171) Carians ‘fonncrly c.allcd Lelcgcs’ 
i-KTCUpicd the Isksnds and manned King Minos’ navy. 
Philip of I'heangcla (in C.sria) jas-s that I-cleges were to 
Ori.ms as helots to Spartans (Ath. 6. 272). Hesiod 
located Leleucs ns aborigines in Loeris. and Aristotle in 
Acamania, Aeto’ia, Boeotia. and Megaris (StraBo pp. 321- 
a). Paus-nnias (3. i. r) makes Lelex the first king of 
i^ico-nia. Like the Pciasfri (q.v.) tliev seem to have been 
extensively |v??u;la!cd as 'aboriirines'. V-’e cannot 
ciatc them wiffi a.nvpstticulsrs.'chseolopical di'coveriei. 

A. !=„ P. 


LEMNOS, an island of tlie north-east Aegean. The 
lava from its volrano (reputed to be the forge of Hephaes- 
tus, but extinct in historical times) gave it high fcrtilitj*, 
and it grew considerable wheat crops. In the Iliad it 
figures as a victualling centre for the Achacans at Troy, 
but it is doubtful whether it had a Greek population 
before the sixth or fifth century. According to Herodotus 
(6. 137-40) its early inhabitants were ‘Pciasgians’, and an 
undcciphcrcd inscription {IG xii. 8. i ; probably of the 
6th c.), which seems to have affinities with Etruscan, 
suggests a settlement of proto-Etruscans from Asia 
Minor. Lemnos received Athenian colonists after its 
seizure by the younger Miltiadcs in lu's capacity as ruler 
of the Thracian Chersonese, c. 500 d.c. It was organized 
as an Athenian clcruchy c. 450, and after a brief period of 
Spartan domination (404-393) was recovered by Athens. 
From the time of Philip II of Mneedon it passed occa- 
sionally into the possession of various Hellenistic dynasts, 
but it was again in Athenian hands from 307 to 295 and 
from 281 to 202. In i 66 it was definitely attached to 
Athens by the Romans. M. c. 

LEMURIA, 9, It, 13 May, on which days apparently 
kinlcss and hungry ghosts, lemures (bVissowa’s doubts, 
PfV, s.v. ‘Lemuria’, col. 1932, that such a word originally 
existed seem unjustifiable), were supposed to prowl about 
the houses. Ovid (Fasti 5. 419 fif.) describes the ritual 
of feeding and getting rid of them, but his assertion 
(443) that they were addressed as manes paterni is in- 
credible. 

Sec Rose in Uuiv. of CaUforma Puts, in CPhsI. 1941, 89 ff., 
end ArTcn-Ltrc, para. 8. H. J. U. 

LENAEA, a Dionysiac festival celebrated in Athens on 
the 1 2th day of the month Gamclion (Jan.-Feb.), which 
in other Ionian calendars is called Lenaeon. The name is 
derived from Ann;, maenad. The official Athenian name, 
zliotwra TO (’m Aqraioj, proves that it took place in this 
sanctuary, which is believed to have been situated west 
of the Acropolis. Very little is known of the rites. There 
wjis a procession and it is said that the dadouchos of 
Elcusis officiated in tire l./:nacan dycuir?. The chief 
importance of the festival lies in the dramatic perform- 
ances; it seems that originally comedy was preferred to 
tragedy. The attempt to connect with the Lenaca vase 
pictures, representing the mixing of the wine and 
(occasionally) a dance of Maenads, is to be rejected ; they 
belong to the Anthcstcria. 

M. P. Kil«on, Studia de Dianynit atlieit (t9»o). 109 fT.; L. 
Deubner, eUliiche Prsle, tzj (T. Much has been rwitien on the «o- 
cailcd 'l.en5envascn': ibc last paper by Deubner, JDAI xHi 

(.934), I II. M- F. 

LENAEUS, PoMrF.n;s, a learned freedman of Pom- 
pey's, taught in Rome and, loyal to his patron’s memory, 
attacked Bre character and style of Sallust who had 
described Pompey as 'oris probi, animo inucrecundo’ 
(.Suet. Cram. 15). He wrote also on pbniTnacology (Pliny, 
UN 25. 5). Della Coiic, Im poetia di Verrnne rieostituita 
{193S), 33, bases Uic spelling Lenius on manuscripts of 
the elder Pliny. J. VV. D. 

LENTULUS (i), Lucil'-S Co!!Nrxit'?, served under 
Scipio Africanus in Spain, where he remained from 
2 c 6 to 201 li.c. as a privatus with proconsular imperitirn, 
which was constantly prolonged, despite his election .as 
cunilc aediic for 205. He cLairned a tritrmph in defiance 
tjf precedent, but received an Ofatio, He served in north 
Italy as consul (109) and proconsul (10^). In 106 he 
was sent on an inettecrive diplomatic mission to.’intimclius 
HI to mediate on behalf of Egypt. SI- If. 8. 

LENTULUS (:), Tcr-uv-, OjentlIu.', legate in Greece 
(172-171 S.C.), cuni’c aedile (iGoh envoy S j Perseus after 
Pydna, became praetor in iC6 or 165, reorrsniring the 
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ager Campantis, and consul suffectus in 162. In 156 he 
negotiated with the kings of Asia Minor. Princeps 
senatus from 125, he opposed C. Gracchus. 

Livy 42. 37 and 47; 45. 4; Granius Licinianus 28, p. g; Cicero 
Leg. Agr. 2. 30. 82; Polyb. 32. 16. A. H. McD. 

LENTULUS (3) CLODIANUS, Gnaeus Cornelius, 
' cos. 72 B.c. with L. Gellius Poplicola, legitimiaed grants 
of citizenship made by Pompey. In the war against 
Spartacus he was defeated more than once. Censor with 
Poplicola in 70, he ejected from the Senate sixty-four 
members. He was Pompey’s legate against the pirates 
(67) and supported the Lex Manilia (66). 

F. MQnzer, PW iv. 1380. A. M. 

LENTULUS (4) SURA, Publius Cornelius, was 
expelled from the Senate shortly after his consulate 
(71 B.C.), but was elected to a second praetorship in 63. 
His personal ambition led him to join the conspiracy of 
Catiline, and after the latter’s flight from Rome he 
became the ringleader in the city. His overtures to some 
Gallic envoys who played him false provided Cicero 
with documentary proof of his guilt. He was arrested with 
four of his associates (3 Dec. 63) and was compelled to 
lay down his office. Two days later, after a historic 
debate in the Senate, the five prisoners were strangled on 
Cicero’s orders. 

J. M. C. 

LENTULUS (s) SPINTHER, Publius Cornelius, an 
agreeable aristocrat, lavish in his aedileship (63 B.c.) and 
praetorship (60), who was active as consul (57) in 
promoting Cicero’s recall. Next year Cicero vainly tried 
to preserve for Spinther as governor of Cilicia the right, 
procured during his consulate, of restoring Ptolemy 
Auletes. Before leaving Cilicia in 53 Spinther was saluted 
imperator, and he triumphed in 51. In 49 he fled from 
Asculum before Caesar’s advance, and surrendered at 
Corfinium with Domitius ; he abused Caesar’s clemency 
and was executed after Pharsalus. 

G. E. F. C. 

LENTULUS (6) MARCE^INUS, Gnaeus Corne- 
lius, was patronus of the Sicilians against Verres (70 B.c.) 
and legate of Pompey (67). In 61 he opposed Clodius. 
In 60 he was praetor and then governor of Syria; in 57 
he supported the restoration of Cicero’s property. As 
consul (56) he opposed the triumvirs and prevented a 
war for the restoration of Ptolemy XI Auletes. 

F. MOnzer, PW iv. 1389. A. M. 

LENTULUS (7) CRUS, Lucius Cornelius, consul 
49 B.C., and a determined advocate of civil war. Later in 
49 he administered Asia, and thence brought two legions 
to Dyrrhachium ; after Pharsalus he fled to Egypt, and 
arrived to meet his death the day after Pompey’s. It is 
possible (though see balbus (2)) that, after fighting against 
Sertorius, Lentulus gave Balbus Roman citizenship and 
his name Cornelius ; in any case they were close friends, 
and Balbus persistently begged Lentulus to keep the 
peace. But Lentulus, according to Caesar, was made 
desperate by debt; and all authors, including Cicero, 
whom he had befriended in 58 and 49, describe him as 
lazy, luxurious, and pretentious. 

Cicero, Att. 6. 1. 23; 8. 9.4; ii. 6. 6; Fam. 8. 4. i; Brutus, 268; 
Caesar, BCiv. i. 4. 2; 3. 96. i; Velleius, 2. 49. 3, 51. 3. 

G. E. F. C. 

LENTULUS (8), Gnaeus Cornelius. A Lentulus of 
tlris name, either the consul of 18 B.c. or the consul of 
14 B.c. (probably the latter), operated at an unknown date 
against Sarmatians and Dacians. One or other of them 
was accused in a.d. 24 of conspiracy against Tiberius, 
but he was not prosecuted, and died in 25. 

PIW, C 1378-g; R. Syme, The Roman Revolution (1939), 400. 

A. M. 


LENTULUS (9) GAETULICUS, Gnaeus Cornelius, 
was consul in a.d. 26 and legate of Upper Germany, 
possibly in succession to his brother, in 30-9. As a lax 
disciplinarian he was popular with his own army and also 
with the Lower German legions, commanded by L. 
Apronius, his father-in-law. An attempt to indict him 
in 34 as an associate of Sejanus failed. In 39 he appears to 
have led a conspiracy by which the Emperor Gaius was to 
be murdered at Moguntiacum. Gaius was forewarned of 
the plot and Gaetulicus was executed. He was an erotic 
poet, regarded by Martial (i praef.) as one of his models. 
Nine epigrams in the Greek Anthology may be by him. 

Baehr. FPR, p. 361. J. P. B. 

LEOCHARES, sculptor, probably Athenian. Pliny 
places his floruit in 372 B.c., but Leochares is mentioned 
in a letter of Plato written after 366 as ‘young and good’. 
Selected works : dated, (i) Isocrates, dedicated by 'Timo- 
theus presumably before his banishment in 356 (the 
surviving bust (Winter, KB 317. 5) derives from a later 
statue). (2) Signature from the Acropolis, about 350. 

(3) West side of Mausoleum, after 351. Slabs 1020, 1021 
of the Amazonomachy (Winter, KB 304. 2) with tall, 
slim, dramatic figures are probably by Leochares. 

(4) Gold and ivory group of Philip, Alexander, Amyntas, 
Olympias, and Eurydice in the Philippeum at Olympia, 
dedicated after Chaeronea, 338. (5) (with Lysippus, 
q.v.) Alexander’s lion hunt, bronze, after 321. Undated, 
(6) Ganymede. Pliny’s description of the eagle ‘parcen- 
tem unguibus etiam per uestem puero’ fits the marble 
group in the Vatican (Winter, KB 299. i), which must 
therefore be the basis of attribution to Leochares. 
Attributed, (7) Apollo Belvedere in the Vatican (Winter, 
KB 299. 2-4), Roman adaptation of fourth-century 
original (Leochares made an Apollo in Athens), (8) 
Artemis of Versailles (Winter, KB 312. 3). (9) Hypnos 
(Winter, KB 299. 6). Nos. 3, 6-9 are all theatrical com- 
positions of tall, slim figures. 

Overbeck, 508. 1177-8, 1301-16, 1491; F. Winter, JVAI 1892, 
164; P. Welters and J. Sieveking, JDa/ 1909, 171; O. Deubner, 
Hetlenistische Apollogestalten, 46. T. B. L. W. 

LEON (i) of Byzantium, prominent as one of the leaders 
of his city who claimed Athenian support against Philip 
of Macedon. He conducted the successful resistance to 
Philip’s siege, 339 b.c., but when the city later rnade 
terms Philip secured his death. If he died c. 338 various 
historical works on Philip, the Sacred War, and Alexander 
should probably be assigned to a later Leon. 

FHG u. 329. G. L. B. 

LEON (z) of Pella (? late 4th c. B.c.), wrote a book on the 
Egyptian gods, in the form of a letter from Alexander 
the Great to his mother, in which the gods are repre- 
sented as in origin human kings, the discoverers of 
agriculture and other means of human subsistence. 

FHGii. 331-2: PWxii. 2. 2012-14. 

LEONIDAS (1), king of Sparta, succeeded his elder 
brother Cleomenes (whose daughter Gorgo he married) 
c. 487 B.c. In 480 he was commissioned to hold Thermo- 
pylae with 4,000 Peloponnesians and contingents from 
Thebes and central Greece, apparently as a vanguard of 
the entire Peloponnesian levy. He held the main pass for 
two days, but his Phocian allies fled before a Persian 
corps advancing by the mountain path of Anopaea and 
allowed Leonidas to be outflanked. The other Greek 
forces dispersed, but Leonidas and 300 compam‘ons_ re- 
mained to cover the retreat of the fleet from Artemisium 
-and, after inflicting heavy losses; fell fighting. Forty 
years later Leonidas’ body, which Xerxes is alleged to 
have maltreated, was buried at Sparta. Simonides’ 
epigram and threnos inaugurated a long series of eulogies 
on the heroes of Thermopylae. 

Ch. Lenschau, PW, s.v.; G. Dc Sanctis, Riv.ftl. i<} 2 S, 122 W; 

F. Miltner, Klio 193s, 228-41. T. 
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LEONTOAS (2) of Tarcntum, one of the greatest Greek 
epigrammatists, led a poor wandering life in the early 
third century n.c. The Antliology contains about a 
hundred of his epigrams, three-quarters of which arc 
dedicatory poems or epitaphs, usually artificial — e.g. 
epitaphs on a drunkard, on a diver half-eaten by sharks. 
There arc no real love-poems, no convivial poems. 
Almost all his poetry deals with the life of the very poor, 
among whom be reckons himself (Anth. Pal, 7. 302, 
736); nevertheless it is highly elaborate, full of grand 
compound words and odd technical terms, and the flow 
of the sentences within the verse is mannered and rhetor- 
ical. This contrast may be decadent, but it is fascinating. 
L. took many themes and patterns from his predecessors, 
but enlarged and enriched them all. The Romans greatly 
admired him, he was imitated by Propertius (3. 7. 7) and 
Virgil {Eel. 7. 29), and all later epigrammatists use some 
of liis devices. 

J. Geffeken, 7o/jri./. Philot. suppl. xsiii (1896), is fund.omcntal ; 

B. Hansen, de L. Tarenlino (1914); E, Bevan, Poems of L. translatra 

(1930- G. n. 

LEONIDAS (3) of Alexandria, an astrologer who turned 
poet and was patronized by Nero, Vespasian, and Domi- 
tian. His datable poems fall between a.d. 55 and 85. 
There arc over forty of them in the Anthology — thirty 
being isopsepha, so composed that the letters in each 
couplet, if read as numbers (a — i, ft = 2, etc.), m.akc 
the same sum. Both these and his other epigrams arc 
negligible except for the ingenuity characteristic of what 
Juvenal calls ‘the hungry Greekling’, 

K. RaillnRer, Wi. Afus. 1903; P. Perdrizet, Ptv. 1 st. Grcc. 1904: 

C. Cichorius, tiSm. Stud. c. viii, is (1922). G. H. 

LEONNATUS (c. 338-322 b.c.), a Macedonian noble 
related to the royal house, accompanied Alexander to 
Asia, became one of his personal 'Bodyguard' in 332 
and (after 32S) a prominent general, distinguishing him- 
self in an independent command on the return from 
India. As satrap of Hellcspontine Phtygia (323) he 
reinforced Antipatcr in the Lamian War; but he was 
defeated and lulled in Thessaly by the Greek insurgents. 
His character lacked moderation and stability, and he 
would probably have fared badly against cooler heads 
in the age of the ‘Successors’. 

Bcn’c, Alesanderrcich, no. 466. G. T. G. 

IXONTIADES, Theban oligarch. After surrendering 
the Cadmea to Phoebidas in the midst of pcace(382n.c,), 
he caused the Spartans to execute the democratic leader 
Ismenias. At the liberation of Thebes in 379, he was 
killed immediately. 

Xcn. lltU. bk. s : Died. bk. 1 5 ; Pint. Ptl. V. E. 

LEONTINI was founded by Naxos in fertile Siccl 
tcrritor>' in eastern Sicily (729 b.c.). Although at first 
independent and prosperous, Lcontini in the fifth cen- 
tury became subject, first to Gela, but soon to Syraatse, 
traditional enemy of the Chalcidian cities. It remained 
under Syracusan domination except for occ.asional inter- 
ludes until Micron's death (216). PrOTOked by an incident 
licrc, the Romans attacked Syraatsc (215) and made 
I^eontini a cirites censoria which later suftcred in the 
Sen'ih \VarOc4 : hence Cicero’s exaggeraicd dcscriptiot} 
'miscra ciuitts atquc inanis’). I.x;ontini was traditionally 
the alvode of Homer's Laestrygoncs, tlie place where 
wheat first grew, the realm of Panactius (Sicily's earliest 
ttTant), and the birtliphicc of Gorgias the sophist. 
Saracens finally destroyed it (a.d. 84R). 

IV!vb. 7 , 6 (nctlUex Str5'.K> f>. 27; f.; Tb.ne. t.k-. 0 ; 

Dixl. bis- u-23; Cic, iVm-.n, J. /jdk;t;r. .'.yj.-r 

51}. b. l.h. 

LEOSTHENES (d. 322 r.c.). sn .^t'oe-man, perlwps 
general at Athens in 324-323, h.nving probably scrvcd^as 
captain of mcrcer.aries in Asit. previously CAII 


vi- 4 SS)" With acute political insight he organized the 
return and maintenance at Taenarum of mercenaries 
disb.anded by Alexander’s satraps (324) ; he negotiated 
secretly with Athens and (later) Aetolin for their em- 
ployment in an anti-Macedonian war. The Lamian War 
(323-322) was his opportunity. He commanded the 
Greek army and inspired its devotion, and his death at 
the siege of Lamia was a heavy blow to the Greek cause. 

Bcrs’c, Alcxandnreich, no. 471, G. T. G. 

LEOTVCHIDES, lung of Sparta c. 545-469 b.c., 
succeeded the exiled Demaratus {c. 491 b.c.) witli aid of 
Clcomencs I (q.v.). In the Aeginetan War he apparently 
secured the granting of a truce to Athens and delivery 
of hostages by Aeginn. In 479, as commandcr-in-chicf 
of the allied fleet, he fomented the revolt of Chios and 
Samos, and decisively defeated the Persians in a land 
and sea battle at Mycalc. He led another combined Greek 
force on a punitive expedition against tlic medizing 
aristocracies in Thessaly (c. 477). He took Pagasac and 
perhaps Pherae, but failed to capture Larissa. He was 
tried at Sparta on a charge of bribery (probably c. 476), 
but he escaped condemnation by retiring to Tegea. Au 
earlier namesake (with whom Lcotychides has often been 
confused) subdued Messenia in the Second Messenian 
War {see messenia). 

K. J. Bcloch, Cricch. GcscU.' (1912 IT.), j, pt. 2, 179 ff,; ii, pt. 2, 
igoff.; J, Johnson, Ilermathma 1931; J. Kroymann, Sparta tmd 
Alessrnim, 3 ff. (i937); b. R. Shero, Trans. Am, Phil. Ass. 1938, 
516 ff. p, T. 

LEPIDUS (1), Marcus Aemilius, the censor of 179 b.c., 
appears first on the embassy to Greece, Syria, and Egypt 
in 200, delivering the Roman ultimatum to Philip V. 
Curule ocdilc (193), praetor in Sicily (191), he became 
consul ^ (187), constructing the Via Acmilia, and as 
triumvir (183) founded Murina and Parma. Ponh'fex 
Maximus (180) and censor (179) with M. Fulvius 
Nobilior, he reformed the Comitia Centuriata and carried 
out a large building programme, including tlic Basilica 
Aemilia. Consul again (175) in Liguria, he was decemvir 
for land settlement tlicrc (173), From his censorship 
to his death in 152 he was princeps scttalus. Well-born 
and handsome, combining liberal culture with observance 
of tradition, he was pre-eminent in the Senate, and his 
name marks the pacification of Cispad.ine Gaul. 

Polyb. 16. 34; Lby 31. iS; 3S. 42(1.; 39. 2; 40. 45-6, 51-2. 
F. MOnrer, Item. Adelspartncn und AdeUfamiUen (1920)^ 17a; De 
Sanctn, Stor. Pom. iv. i, Cao; H. MattinRi)', Poznan Cotas (192B), 
76: A. H. McDonald end F. \V. Walbarik, jAs 1937, 192, 195; 
A. II. McDonald, JPS 193S, 162. A. Ii. McU. 

LEPIDUS (2), Marcus Ae:.iiuu.s, elected consul for 
78 n.c. willi the young Pompey’s assistance, despite the 
opposition of Sulla, sought while Sulla yet lived to revive 
the populr.res. He proposed the restoration of confiscated 
lands, recall of exiles, and eventually the restoration of 
tribunidan authority. Raising an army in Cisalpine Gaul, 
whose resources he was the first to realize, he marched on 
Rome to enforce his programme and obtain a second 
consulship, but was driven out of It,ily by the proconsul 
Catulus with the help of Pompey and (lie S.C. uhstr.ums 
to Sardinia, where he died. His supporlcra joined 
Sertorius in Sp.iin, but were later pardoned. 

Rice Hokr-cj, Poman Rrpuilia i. 363-9. .'ier cUo uadrr cci,!ja. 

A. N. s.-vr. 

LEPIDUS (3), Marcus .Ae.miuus, tlic Triumvir, son of 
(a), was presetcr urbarr.tr in 49 b.c, governor of Hither 
Spain in 4S, consul in 46, end Caesar’s rtaziPer e-priturr. 
in 45 and 44. He supported Antony after the murder of 
Cecs.ar, but sl'.ortly left Rome for Gallia Narbonensii 
and Hither Spain. In the War of .Mutina he eventually 
joined Antony, took part in the conference near IJonenia, 
end was appointed I'riumvir svith .Antony itid Octavian, 
receiving tlic zdditior.al provinre of Further Spain. In 
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42 (consul II) he remained in charge of Italy. _ After 
Philippi he was deprived of his provinces by his col- 
leagues, who contemplated ousting him from the Trium- 
virate on the allegation of intrigues with Sextus Pompeius, 
but he supported Octavian in the Perusine War and was 
given Africa and Numidia. He played an independent 
part in the campaign of 36 against Sextus Pompeius, and 
laid claim to Sicily, but Octavian won over his army and 
compelled him to retire into private life. He was Pontifex 
Maximus from 44 till his death in 13 (or 12) b.c. 

Lepidus lacked the character and energy to use the 
opportunities which high birth and Caesar’s favour 
placed in his way. His wife was Junia, sister of Brutus. 

Ancient sources: Cicero, Letters and Philippics\ Velleius, bk, 2; 
Plutarch, Caesar and Antony; Appian, BCiv. bks. 2-5; Dio Cassius, 
bks. 41-50 and 54. Modem literature: F. BrOgpemann, De M. Aem. 
Lepidi Vita, Diss. MQnster (1889); Drumann-Groebe, Gesch. Roms 
i. 9-17. G. W. R. 

LEPIDUS (4), Marcus Aemilius, son of the Triumvir 
(3) and Junia (sister of Brutus). In 30 B.c. (less probably 
31) he conspired to assassinate Octavian but was detected 
by Maecenas and e.xecuted. His wife Servilia committed 
suicide. 

Velleius 2. 88; Appian, BCiv. 4. 50. Drumann-Groebe, Gesch. 
Roms i. 17. G. W. R. 

LEPIDUS (5), Marcus Aemilius, consul in a.d. 6 and 
son of L. Aemilius Lepidus Paullus, was legate of 
Tiberius in the war against the Dalmatians (9). In 14 he 
governed Hispania Citerior, in 21 Asia. He was father of 
Aemilia Lepida, wife of Drusus, Germanicus’ son. 
Augustus probably described him as ‘capax imperii, sed 
aspemans’ (Tac. Ann. i. 13). 

Rohden, PW i. 562; PIR*, A 369; R. Syme, The Roman Revolu- 
tion (1939), 433 n. 4. A. M. 

LEPIDUS (6), Manius Aemilius, consul a.d. ii, was a 
friend of Augustus and Tiberius, and was celebrated by 
Tacitus for his dignity. In 21 he declined the procon- 
sulate of Africa, and in 26 he accepted that of Asia. He 
died in 33. 

Rohden, PIF i. 551; PIR?, A 363. 

LEPTIS (or LEPCIS) MAGNA, an African port, 
easternmost of the Three Cities of Tripolitania. Sidonian 
sailors founded Lebqi about the sixth century B.c. in 
rich agricultural country. It traded in goods brought 
from the Fezzan through Garamantian territory, and 
exported com and oil. The Leptitans were usually on 
bad terms with their Tyrian neighbours at Oea (q.v.); 
as late as a.d. 70 Oea combined with the Garamantes to 
attack its rival. Septimius Sevems beautified Leptis, his 
native city, with ornate public buildings. It was very 
prosperous in the third century, but was sacked by 
raiding tribes from the Fezzan in the fourth. Refortified 
by the Byzantines, it was soon destroyed by Berbers. 

The mins of Leptis Magna are the most extensive and 
imposing in Roman Africa. They include a hippodrome 
with seating for 50,000, the harbour, baths, palaestra, 
fomm, theatre, amphitheatre, and Septimius’ arass 
quadrifons. 

P. RomanelH, Leptis Magna (1925); R. Bartoccini, Le Terme di 
Lepcis (1929); S. Aurigemma, I Mosaici di Zliten (1926). W. N. W. 

LESBIAN, sec dialects, creek. 

LESBONAX of M^lene (2nd c. A.D.), sophist, author 
of probably the earliest collection of love-letters extant, 
and of three declamations (imaginary addresses to sth-c. 
Athenians) embodying reminiscences of Thucydides and 
written in spirited and figurative style (Norden, Ant. 
Ktmstpr. i. 390). J. \v. h. A. 

LESBOS, the largest of the islands off the coast of Asia 
Minor, lying athwart the entrance to the Gulf of Adra- 
myttium, roughly triangular in shape, but with two 


landlocked bays cutting deep into the hills on the southern 
side. The fertile soil and mild climate supported five 
cities: Mytilene (overshadowing but never completely 
dominating her neighbours), Methymna, Eresus, Antissa, 
and Pyrrha. The Aeolian immigrants, who formed the 
chief element in the population, turned to the sea, as 
well as to agriculture, for a livelihood, as their secondary 
colonization and their participation in founding the 
Hellenium atNaucratis show. This widening of horizons 
must have helped to stimulate the intense intellectual 
and cultural life among the aristocratic classes during 
the Golden Age of the late seventh and early sixth cen- 
turies B.C., represented by the poets Arion, Sappho, and 
Alcaeus, and the statesman Pittacus. Lesbos later had a 
distinguished philosophical tradition: Theophrastus 
came from Eresus, and in the fourth century Aristotle 
and Epicums, in the first century Cratippus, resided for 
a time on the island. 

Longus, Daphnis and Chloe (a vivid picture of life on Lesbos in 
the third century a.d.). L. Burchner, PIV, s.v. ‘Lrcsbos’. 

D. E. W. W. 

LESCHES of Mytilene (?7th c. b.c.), epic poet, to whom 
the litas Parva is almost universally attributed. See 
AGON HOMERI ET HESIODI and EPIC CYCLE. 

EGF, pp. 3, 36-48. 

LETO {ArjTCx), Lat. LATONA), a Titaness, daughter of 
Coeus and Phoebe, ‘gentle to men and to the deathless 
gods’ (Hesiod, Theog. 404 ff.). She is one of the few 
Titans who have a cult in historical times, although 
generally it is together with her children (see Sauer in 
Roscher’s Lexikon ii. 1966 ff.), and some of her temples 
had pious legends connected with them, see Semos of 
Delos in Athenaeus, 614 a (the Leto6n on Delos), 
Nicander in Ant. Lib. 17, cf. Leucippus (the Letoon 
at Phaestus). The etymology of her name is quite 
obscure, though Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (cf. apollo) 
would connect it with Lycian lada, ‘woman’ (Apollo 
(Oxford, 1908), p. 31). It is almost certainly not Greek. 
(For her cult in Lycia, cf. W. H. Buckler, JHS Iv (i935)» 
78; in Phrygia, L. Robert, Villes d’Asie mineure (i93S)> 
128.) But her chief importance is as mother of Apollo 
and Artemis (qq.v.). Homer (II. 24. 605 ff.) and Hesiod 
(Theog. 918-20) merely say she bore them and give no 
details ; we may conjecture that many famous shrines of 
one or both deities claimed to be the birthplace, but for 
some reason, perhaps not unconnected with the great 
‘Homeric’ hymn to the Delian Apollo, Delos imposed 
its claims on nearly the whole Greek world, other legends, 
as those of Tcgyra in Boeotia (Plutarch, Pelopidas, 16), 
Zoster in Attica (Semos in Steph. Byz. p. 61 1, s Meineke, 
cf. Paus. I. 31. i), and even Delphi (Naevius in Macrob. 
Sat. 6. 5. 8), fading into obscurity. 

According to the Hymn Leto was delivered of Apollo 
(but not Artemis, 16) ‘leaning against Cynthus’ moun- 
tain’ in Delos (26; her gigantic size needed this huge 
prop), for none of the other islands dared to let so terrible 
a god be bom in it, and even Delos was afraid till reas- 
sured by an oath of Leto (83 ff.) that Apollo would make 
his temple there. But Leto was in labour nine days and 
nights, because Hera would not let Eileithyia go to her 
(97 ff.) till the other goddesses sent her word and pro- 
mised her a great fee; she then came without Hera|s 
knowledge or consent and Leto was delivered. Calli- 
machus in his fourth Hymn follows a somewhat different 
account; Hera forbade any land to afford Leto refuge 
and set Ares and Iris to see that they did not, but at last 
Delos ventured to disobey (202 f.), and was forgiven 
because she was once the nymph Asteria (q.v.). A later 
story (Hyginus, Fab. 160, 3) makes Poseidon overreach 
Hera; the waves were washing over Delos, therefore it . 
was not land. 

A curious legend is preserved by Aristotle (Hist. An., 
58o’i 5 ff.). Leto, as mother of the ‘wolf-god’ (cf. 
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Arou,o), took the form of n she*v.’olf to deceive Hera, 
and so journeyed from the Hyperborean country to 
Delos in twelve days. Therefore there are but twelve days 
of the year in which she-wolvcs bring forth. 

Besides the literature cited in the text see the art. ‘Leto* in PW 
and the handbooks of mythology. H. J, R* 


LETTERS (Greek). We may distinguish four kinds of 
letter: 

(i) Purely personal communications, almost c.vclu- 
sivcly represented by papyri. These are valuable ns 
evidence both of the language commonly spoken and 
written in Hellenistic and later ages and of contem- 
porary social and economic conditions. 

(a) Letters written by, or attributed to, persons of 
note, statesmen, orators, pliilosophers, etc., which have 
survived because they possessed an interest not confined to 
their actual addressees. Few arc even doubtfully genuine. 
The spurious letters are sometimes real forgeries ; more 
often they arc school exercises or inventions intended to 
illustrate the characters of famous men. The deliberate 
forgeries belong mostly to the last two centuries d.c., and 
may have been partly due, as GaJen asserts of /itentry 
forgeries in general, to the eagerness of the Attalids and 
Ptolemies to acquire, and pay for, additions to their 
libraries. The second sort is chiefly the product of the 
age too n.C.-A.D. 200; amongst the oldest arc those of 
Anarcharsis (which imposed on Cicero), Hippocrates, 
and Diogenes the Cynic. The famous letters of Phalaris, 
exposed by Bentley, may be as late as fifth century a.d. 

The most important surviving collections arc those of 
Isocrates, Plato, and Demosthenes: some at least of 
these — in the case of Plato the majority — have strong 
claims to authenticity. Many of them arc 'open' letters: 
this is probably true of all Isocrates’ letters (in v he 
speaks explicitly of 'readers’, though the actual addressee 
is Alexander) ; the largest and most important of Plato’s 
(vii and viii), sent to the friends of Dion, are in the main 
a defence xirbi ct orbi of his participation in Syracusan 
politics; on the other hand, vi and xiii are real private 
letters of first-rate interest. Of the six letters of Demo- 
sthenes nil c.xcept V belong to his exile (324-323 u.C.); 
the two longest (ii and iii) have the best claim to authen- 
ticity. Each letter in such collections must be judged 
separately, for a genuine nucleus may attract spurious 
accretions. 

’Die practice of collecting letters is specially charac- 
teristic of the philosophical schools; those of Aristotle 
were much admired in antiqtiitj', but they cannot have 
included the six printed in Ilcrchcr. We know also of 
collections by Tlicophrastus, Epicurus, Arccsitaus, and 
Camc.ndcs. Of genuine letters in later antiquity the 
most important arc those of Julian and Libanius. 

(3) 'Phe letter os a medium of philosophic or scientific 
exposition, or of literary criticism: c.g. the three long 
letters of Epicurus, and the three 'literary’ letters of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus. The practice may have 
originated in the schools of pliilosophy, when the head 
wished to instruct absent pupils. TIic long 'hortator>'’ 
letters of Isocrates (Or. 2 and 3) belong, at least from one 
point of sdew, to tilts type. Writers adopting this form 
for scientific exposition include Ardumcdcs and Erato- 
sthenes. 


(4) ’Imaginative’ letters, designed to entertain rc.idcr3 
by recreating the lives and manners of rc.al or imaginaty 
persons of a bygone age. 'Die master of this style is 
Aleiphron (end of 2nd c. A.n.) : it owes much to the \’ew’ 
Comedv, and is the perm of the historical novel, and of 
such wen'll as Rieliirds-an’s and Clvrina. 


Tt Pioot tV e/P.’.a.jrfi (lAoo); F. 

P',,', !>■> d.'.-t'vir ((‘■‘r- 'S'. pt.!;]. JV.-rs (t>eT.9- 

1. lljn.!!.!, Tlf <«■?:.;*: It._ Hrsri.rr. 

CtitH (tSri; rrsr e.t.tion in by J. 

b-.i.'unisl; 'n. C. Ifl’t', TktAuk >'■ Jja-.sS (!>••- 

y. N.-s.,-nr. tiesi); K- Mtetr.'-fr, 

‘biinnt’ in FiF; Vikr.tia rvo-*. Amxr.da ■. t tair-tr. 


j886), 411721: J. Sykutris, 'Epistoloeraphie* and 'Sokratneerbriefe' 
in pn'x Die Briffe det Sokrales und dor Sokratlker (1913); F. Suse- 
mihl, Getch.xriech. Lilt. Alex. (iSoa), ii. S7?-6oi; V. Wdchert, 
Introd. to Demetrius 7 vrroi imaroAiKot (Teubner, X910); U. %'on 
Wiiamowiti-MocUendorff, Ur.echte Briefe in Hermes ixxiii (1898), 
495 ff* R. U. 

LETTERS (Latin). Letter-writing was, next to Satire, 
Rome’s most distinctive legacy to the world’s litera- 
ture, In the self-contained communities of independent 
Greece there was comparatively little need or scope for 
correspondence; but as Rome became the hub of die 
Mediterranean world written communication gained in 
importance. Landowners visiting their estates in Italy, 
senators on military or administrative service in the pro- 
vinces, merchants and tax-farmers, students and exiles, 
all needed to be kept in touch with the capital, and every 
traveller went laden with letters he had been asked to 
deliver, _ often in return for letters of introduction to 
influential persons {cpistulae commcndaticiae), such as are 
found among Cicero’s extant correspondence {Fam. 13). 
Men of Wealth and position in Cicero’s time had among 
their slaves couriers (tabcllarii) who could cover fifty 
Roman miles a day, and the companies of ta.x-farmcrs 
had their own postal serv'ice (publtcanortim tabellarii). 
Later Augustus, in order to maintain close contact witJi 
his provincial governors, instituted a system of post- 
couriers along the main routes of the Empire, but there 
was still no organized postal system for private corre- 
spondence. 

2. Letters were normally written with a reed pen (cala- 
mus) and ink (atramenlum) on papyrus (charta). Pages 
were pasted together, as in the case of books, to form a 
roll which was tied with thread and scaled. Notes written 
off-hand to persons at no great distance were .sometimes 
scratched with a stilus on wax-covered folding tablets 
(codicilli)', the recipient could erase the message and use 
the same tablets for his reply (Cic. Fam. 6. 18. i ; Plin. 
Ep.b. 16.8). To Atticus, his most intimate friend, Cicero 
generally wrote in his own hand (‘suo chirographo') 
Unless for some special reason (Att, 2. 23. 1, 8. 13. 1); 
but it was usual for persons of rank to employ an ama- 
nuensis (librarius or servus ab cpistulis). Cicero’s secretary. 
Tiro, appears to h.avc kept copies of letters dictated to 
him (Fam. 7. 25. i), and to have pasted together in rolls 
(volutnina) those which Cicero tliought best worth 
keeping. It is no doubt to this practice that we owe the 
preservation of Cicero’s Epistulac ad Familtares, though 
his intention, expressed in 44 D.C. (Alt, 16. 5. 5), of 
revising and publishing a selection of letters re.maincd 
unfulfilled. His letters to Atticus and to his brother 
Quintus were preserved by their recipients, and the 
former probably remained unpublished for a century 
after his death (sec cicnto). 

3. Cicero himself (Fam. 2. 4) classified letters under 

three heads, news-letter, 'genus familiarc ct iocosum’, 
and 'genus scucrum ct grauc'. To the first of these cate- 
gories belong his letters to Atticus, which, more than 
any other document of antiquity, show history in the 
making, and discuss with absolute frankness all that is 
in the writer’s mind ; also the vivid and .somewhat cynical 
letters of M. Caclius Rufus, seventeen of svliich are pre- 
served (Fam. 8). Tlic second tj-pe represented by 

Cicero's letters to C. Trebatiun Testa, M. Fadius Callus, 
•and L. P.spiriu5 P.actus (Fam. 7, 6-27, 7, 15-26) ; the iliird 
pcrliaps best of all by the letter of condolence addrersed to 
Cicero, on the death of his daughter Tullia, by Sulpicius 
Rufu.s (Fo.*r:. 4. 5). niis last, together svith such kttert 
as there in which Cicero asks tisc hi-ttori.in Lucceiut 10 
immort-aliac liis consulship (Fur:. 5. 12), orexpresits hii 
distaste for th.c Ltidi exhibited by Pontpey in <5 C.C. 
(Fam. 7. i), may be taken ss rc;5rr^rn!ir.f; the type of 
letter which was to serve as a model for the younves 
I’iiny. CtoJC on a hundml letters from oth.er corre- 
ipondcnta are preserved along with Cierro's; of sheee 
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perhaps the most distinctive in character and style are 
those of Q. Metellus Celer {Fam. 5. i), M. Cato (Fam. 
15. s), M. Antonins (Att. 10. 8 a), P. Vatinius (Fam. 5. 
g-io), C. Asinius Pollio (Fam. 10. 31-3), and C. Matins 
(Fam. II. 28), and the letter in which Cicero’s son, writ- 
ing to Tiro, gives a glimpse of stndent life at Athens 
(Fam. 16. 21). 

4. The correspondence of Angnstns was extant in the 
time of Snetonius (Aug. 71, 76; Claud. 4, etc.), and 
Macrobins (Sat. i. 24. ii) qnotes a letter of Virgil. Bnt 
the Augustan age has left us only the verse epistles of 
Horace and Ovid, and from the Claudian and Flavian 
dynasties we possess only the Epistulae Morales of the 
younger Seneca (q.v.). With these authors the epistolary 
form is a mere literary convention, and although Seneca 
was imdoubtedly influenced by the recently published 
Epistulae ad Atticum, his letters to Lucilius are essentially 
the ramblings of a philosopher; their ancestry should be 
sought rather in the epistles of Epicurus. 

5. That life under the Empire afforded neither the 
material nor the freedom of expression for letter-writing 
in the true Ciceronian tradition is evident even when we 
come to the second great collection of Latin letters, 
published under the liberal rule of Trajan. The letters 
of Pliny the Yoimger (q.v.) resemble Cicero’s in that 
they cover a wide range of topics and reflect the life, 
interests, and personality of their author; but they do so 
deliberately and selectively. Their writing belongs, not 
to the urgent business of living, but to the tranquil 
detachment of literature. The tenth book, consisting of 
letters exchanged between a responsible official and his 
emperor, stands alone as representing the practical side 
of Pliny’s activities. Certain of Statius’ Silvae are 
poetical epistles. 

6. The correspondence of Fronto (q.v.) with Marcus 
Aurelius and others owes nothing to the literary tradition 
of Seneca or Pliny. Much of its subject-matter is purely 
academic, but the affectionate exchanges of gossip between 
master and pupil have something of the unselfconscious 
intimacy of Cicero’s letters to Atticus, and their style 
and diction, quaintly compounded of colloquialism and 
pedantry, add both to their interest and to their charm. 

7. The literary epistle reappears in the fourth century 
with Symmachus, last of the pagan prose-writers, and 
Ausonius, first of the Christian poets, some of whose 
Epistles are in prose. In a long list of letter-writers 
extending through the two following centuries the out- 
standing names are those of Ambrose, Jerome, Paulinus of 
Nola, Augustine, Sidonius Apollinaris, and Cassiodorus. 

Cf. H. Peter, Der Brief in d. rom. Lit. (1901). R. G. C. L. 

LEUCAS, an island of the Ionian Sea, opposite the 
coast of Acamania. It derived its name from the white 
limestone cliffs on its west coast. Its south-west pro- 
montory, C. Leucatas, has a sheer drop of 2,000 ft.; 
suspected criminals were hurled from it, and if they 
survived the ordeal were rescued in boats (Strabo 10. 
452). The shallow waters between its north-east coast 
and the mainland were liable to be closed to navigation 
by the formation of a sand-bar. The early Corinthian 
colonists cut through this spit (Strabo, ibid.), but in the 
fifth century ships had to be hauled across it (Thuc. 
3. 81, 4. 8). Leucas was occupied by Corinthian settlers 
under the tyrant Cypselus. In the Persian Wars it 
furnished contingents to the Greek fleet at Salamis and 
to the army at Plataea, and it gave active assistance to 
Corinth in the Peloponnesian War. After a brief alUance 
with Athens against Philip of Maccdon it passed into the 
hands of various Hellenistic rulers (Cassander, Agatho- 
cles, Pyrrhus), but c. 250 it joined the Acamanian League, 
of which it became the capital. The Romans besieged 
and capmred it in 197; in 167 they detached it from 
Acamania and constituted it a free city. 

BQrchner and ‘MauU, PIT, a.v. Lcukaa’. M. C. 


LEUCE COME (Asvk^ Kwpt], ‘White Village’), on the 
Red Sea, prohahly Sherm Wehj, possibly El Haura. Naba- 
taean Arabs here received in small ships Eastern wares for 
Petra and the West. A due (25 per cent. ; Peripl. M. Ruhr. 
19) was levied there (perhaps under Roman control : in 25 
B.c. Aelius Gallus, on an expedition to S. Arabia, landed 
there). It seems to have declined after Nabataea became a 
Roman province (a.d. 106). It may be Ptolemy’s Avapa. 

Strabo, 16. 780-1; Peripl. M. Ruhr. 19; Pint. Ant. 51; Cosmas 
2. 143; Warmington, Indian Commerce, 16, 334-5. E. H. W. 

LEUCIPPUS, ‘person who keeps white horses’, hence 
‘rich man, noble’. Name of fifteen mythological charac- 
ters, see Stoll in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v., but especially 

(1) father of Hilaeira and Phoebe, cf. Dioscuri; (2) a 
young Cretan, turned from a girl into a boy by a miracle 
of Leto (Anton. Lib. 17). 

LEUCIPPUS (3) (fl. c. 440 B.C.), originator and joint 
author with Democritus (q.v.) of the Atomic theory, a 
native of Miletus (not Elea or Abdera, as suggested ap. 
Diog. Laert. 9. 30). He may have visited Elea after 450: 
he is associated with Parmenides in philosophy in spite 
of their views appearing to be directly opposed (Theo- 
phrastus ap. Simpl. in Phys. 28. 4), and he ‘heard’ Zeno 
(D.L. ibid.). There is no evidence that he visited Abdera' 
or settled there. His existence was denied by Epicurus 
(ap. D.L. 10. 13), but the authority of Aristotle, who 
mentions him repeatedly, should dispose of any doubts. 

Works. Two in the Democritean corpus are attributed 
to him: (i) The Great World System(Miyas SiaKoafios); 

(2) On Mind (Uepl vov). From (2) comes the sole frag- 
ment (quoted by Aetius) : ‘Naught happens for nothing, 
but all things from a ground and of necessity.’ 

For the Atomic theory see Democritus.’ The main 
outlines are due to L., the detailed working out to Demo- 
critus. Attempts by Diels, Dyroff, Burnet, and Bailey to 
separate their respective contributions reveal few major 
differences. Aristotle suggested the metaphysical deriva- 
tion of Atomism from Eleaticism (see Gen. Corr. 324° 
3S f. and cf. Phys. 187“! f.), convincingly demonstrated 
by Burnet (EGP* 333 f.). L.’s atoms, apart from_ their 
infinity and mobility, have the other characteristics of 
Parmenides’ One Being. Diogenes Laertius (9. 31 f.) 
preserves an interesting account of L.’s cosmology, the 
formation of a ‘world’ from an initial vortex (Bivr]), an 
occurrence repeated innumerable times throughout 
infinite space. In other respects L. is a reactionary, and 
follows Anaximander’s tradition of a drum-shaped earth. 

Leucippus’ importance in the history of thought is 
immense. This Milesian gave the final Greek answer to 
Thales, and by pure speculation anticipated modem 
theories of matter. 

I. Ancient sources: Diels, Vorsokr.* (Kranz, 1934-7): Ritter and 
Preller'' (1934). 2. Modem Literature, (i) General: Zellcr-Nenie, 
Philosophic der Griechen i. 2’ (1922) (Engl. Transl. 1881): Th. 
Gomperz, Creek Thinkers i {1901); J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy' 
(1930) and Greek Philosophy, Part i. Thales to Plato (1914); L. 
Robin, La Pensle grecquir (1932); H. Chemiss, Aristotle’s Criticism 
of Pre-Socratic Philosophy (U.S.A., 1935). (ii) Special: A. Dyroff, 
Demokritstudien (1S99); C. Bailey, The Greek Atomists and Epicurus 
(1928); A. Briegcr, Die Urbescegung der Atome und die Weltentstehung 
bei Leucipp und Demokrit (1884); H. C. Liepmann, Die Mechantk 
der Leucipp-Democritischen Atome (iSSs)'. O. tiameVia, La Pesanteur 
de I’atome dans le systtme de Ddmocrite (18S8); L. Mabilleau, Huloire 
de la philosophie atomistique (1895). PJV xii. 2266. A. J. D. P. 

LEUCON, writer of Old Comedy who lived during the 
Peloponnesian War (Suid.). In his 4 >j>drep£s he attacked 
H3q3erbolus (fr, i) — probably as a ^ap^apos who had no 
clansmen (tfipdrepes). 

FCG ii. 749-50; CAFi. 703-4. 

LEUCOS LIMEN (Acvkos Aiprp>, ‘White Haven’), 
Kosseir, Egyptian port on the Red Sea, was connected 
with Coptus on the Nile by a track with stations and 
intervisible beacons, but was less important in Oriental 
trade than Berenice and Myos Hormos (qq.v.). * 
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LEUCOTHEA (probably 'white goddess', perhaps 
'runner on the white [foam]’), a sea-goddess identified 
early (Od. 5. 333-3) with Ino daughter of Cadmus, for 
reasons unknown. For her story see atuamas. It is an 
old suggestion (see Famell, Cults ii. 637) that she has 
Semitic connexions (through the ‘Phoenician’ Cadmus) 
and her son Mclicertes is Mclqart; but this is unproved 
and unnecessary, for his name may be Greek, 'Honey- 
cutter’, i.c.^ a minor deity of bee-keeping. He is also 
called, or identified with, Palaemon ('the Wrestler’), 
again for uncertain reasons. Children arc said to have 
been sacrified to him (schol. Lycoph. 229). 

E!treminPIt', 8 .v.;L.R.Farncll, 7 HS 36(1916), 36 0 . H. J. R. 

LEX (i), (cf. ligare, to bind) signifies an agreement 
binding on the contracting parties. Lex privata means a 
contract signed by private individuals. Lex ptiblica is an 
agreement between two parlies of whom at least one is 
invested with magisterial authority and represents the 
State. Two types of lex puhlica must be distinguished 
according to the procedure followed and the authority 
enacting the law: a lex rogata results from the co-opera- 
tion of the magistrate and tlie people, a lex data proceeds 
from the unilateral action of the magistrate. The leges 
regiac, oi which the extant fragments arc in all likelihood 
forgeries of tlie JRepublican age, were probably leges 
datac, but the laws of the early Republic were indisput- 
ably leges rogatae, despite the small share of the lower 
classes in legislation. Plcbiscita, too, were formally leges 
rogatae, since they were passed in assemblies summoned 
and presided over by a plebeian magistrate, alUiough in 
practice they could hardly be regarded as laws until the 
right of the plebeians to legislate for the whole community 
was recognized. After the Lex Hortcnsia (c. 287 B.C.) {see 
tionniN'Srus i) the terms lex and plebiscitum were used 
indiscriminately. The lex rogata was divided into four 
categories: (i) a Icxpcrjceta invalidated an act prohibited 
by the terms of tlie law itself; (2) a lex minus quam pcrfccta 
penalized any person performing an act which the law 
forbade, but did not invalidate; (3) a lex plus quam 
perjecta both invalidated an act which it prohibited and 
penalized the offender; (4) a lex imperfecta neither 
invalidated an act which it prohibited nor punished the 
offender. 

2. In order to be valid n lex rogata had to pass through 
three stages: (1) legislatio or public announcement by a 
magistrate of the draft of tlic lex {promulgatio), and the 
summoning by him of an assembly to debate it at a date 
not earlier than a trinundimim (q.v.) after the promulgatio', 
(2) rogatio, or the polling in the assembly, where debate, 
not amendment, was allowed ; (3)/ii(6/icafio, or the publica- 
tion of the Bill in due form and time. Copies of laws 
enacted had to be kept in the acrarium (q.v.), engraved 
on wooden, and later bronze, tablets. Any enactment 
could be legally abrogated by subsequent legislation. 

3. A lex data was issued by a Roman magistrate, and 
depended on his authority only, provided that senatorial 
nppr0v.1l was previously secured. It generally concerned 
cither aliens (individuals and communities), or statutes 
issued by the Roman Republic, which the new law was 
intended to amend. In Republican times leges datae 
were mainly concerned with prosmcial administration 
and muniapal statutes. Tlicy were issued by magistrates 
ct.'Tfi imperio, appointed to organize a province, or to 
refonn its .idministrafion {tee rnotu.vctA), or asmunicipal 
statutes granted (also by a magistrate aim imperio) to 
cities both inside and outside It.ily. 

4. iaiws conferring unlimited power upon dictators 
(e.g. on Sulla and Ceesat) or on triutnvirs rei puhlicae 
ev‘jtitun:iir.e, were ab-o legei datae. ss the reformers thus 
appomied could legishte without the people’s co.opera- 
tiwi or apprci%“ai. Moreover, they xvere exetnpted from 
the obligations tnd rrstrictions of ordinary legislation. 
Tisese esetpti-stra! kgishiive rocasutca therefore mark an 


intermediary stage between Republican and Imperial 
legislation. The theory and practice of the Hellenistic 
monarchies, and the political philosophy of Cicero and 
his age, tended to make belief in leaders and emperors 
as the living source of la\v widespread. Consequently 
the emperors were regarded as legibus soluti and as alone 
competent to give laws to their subjects. From Tiberius 
onwards the conutia were no longer summoned for 
legislation, and the distinction bcnvccn lex data and lex 
rogata thus ended. The imperial constitutions finally 
covered nil the field originally covered by the leges datae 
(grants of citizenship, municipal statutes, founding of 
new cities, enfranchisement of slaves, etc.). 

S‘ Lcx also indicated a contract betiveen the State and 
a private individual (e.g. a middleman) to whom the 
State leased the exploitation of public land (e.g. a mine, 
estate), or tlie collection of the provincial taxes, etc. 
Similarly the regulations affecting a locality, or building, 
reputed to be holy (e.g. a Wood, common, temple, altar) 
were termed leges. 

Mommsen, Rom. Staattr. iii’. 30S ff.; R. Cuq, in Dar.-Sag. iii. 
1107 ff.;E. Weiss, P IF, s.v. p. T 

LEX (2), LEGES. Individual Roman laws are generally 
treated in this work under the name of the magistrate 
who introduced them. The following list contains cross- 
rcfcrcnccs and occasional explanation. For a detailed 
list and discussion see G. Rotondi, Leges publicae populi 
Romani (1912). 

Acilia 

(1) de intcrcalendo {iqt n.c.), sec CLAi!mo(i). 

(2) dc repetundis (i 23 B.C.), see oijvnnio (2). 

(3) {Acilia) Calpumici dc ambitu (67 b.c.) imposed 
perpetual incapacity to hold olhcc as a penalty for 
electoral corruption. 

Aebutia 

(1) de magisiratibus extraordinariis (? 154 B.C.) pro- 
lubitcd the election to an extraordinary magistracy 
of the man who had proposed its institution. 

(2) de fomtulis {de Icgts actionibus), see law AND rno- 
CEDURE, RO.MAN, I. 4 ; II. 4. 

Aelia 

(1) Aelia ct Fujla {c. 150 n.c.), two separate but similar 
laws of uncertain content. They regulated the use 
of auspices by magist rates and probably established 
the right of magistrates and tribunes to obstruct 
the holding of assemblies through the announce- 
ment of unfavourable auspices {obnuntiatio). They 
probably forbade the holding of legislative 
assemblies in the interval between the announce- 
ment of consular elections and the elections tlicm- 
Eclvcs. Sec W. F. McDonald, 1929, 164(1.; 

S. Weinstoek, 1937, 215 ff. 

(2) Aelia Saitia (A.n. 4) regulated the manumission of 
slaves and completed the work begun by the Lex 
Fufia Caninia. Cf. CAIl x. 433-4- See Slavery, 
UAW or. 

Ae-MILia of M. Acmilius Scaurus (consul 115 n.c.), of 
unccrt.iin content, which concerned the distribu- 
tion of freedmen among the tribes. 

.Antonia 

(t) de Termessibut of a tribune C. Anternius and his 
colleasmcs (? 71 n.c.; cf. CAII lx. 896) concluded 
an alliance between Rome and the Pisidian dty of 
Tc.'wessus. Dcs-'ati, JIJS 38. 

(a) leges elr.tirr.iae, a v.iriety of measures p.iised by the 
triumvir M. Antoniua (q.v. 4), included I.sws to 
abolish dictatorship, to readjust provincial com- 
mands {de permutaiione pti.’S.ir.dcrun), to confirm 
Caesar's cetes, and to grant {tircoeafio to fhot-r 
convicted de meiestete and de ti. 
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Appuleia: various leges of Satuminus (q.v. i) in 103 and 
100 B.C. 

Aquilia, de damno, see law and procedure, roman, 

I. 4; III. 6. 

Aternia-Tarpeia (4S4 b.c.) fixed the maximum fine 
which magistrates could impose (Gell. ii. 1). 

Atinia, de tribunis plebts in senatum legendis (before 
102 B.c.) (Gell. 14. 8. 2). 

Aurelia 

(1) de tribunicia potestate (75 B.C.), see COTTA (i). 

(2) iudiciaria (70 B.c.), see cotta (3). 

Baebia, de praetoribus (? 181 B.c.), enacted that four and 
six praetors should be elected in alternate years 
(Livy 40. 44. 2) ; it was not long observed. Cf. De 
Sanctis, Star. Rom. iv. 504 ff- 

Caecilia Didia (98 B.C.), see didius (i) and comitu. 

Caelia, tabellaria (107 B.c.), of the tribune C. Caelius 
Caldus, extended vote by ballot to cases oiperduellio 
which had been excepted in the Lex Cassia. 

Calpurnia 

(1) de repetundis (149 B.c.) established a permanent 
court to try cases of extortion. Cf. W. G. Ferguson, 
jfRS 1921, 86. See repetundae and piso (i). 

(2) de civitate sociorum (89 B.c.), of uncertain content, 
perhaps empowered generals to grant citizenship 
for distinguished military service. (Sisenna, frs, 
17, 120 Peter). 

(3) de ambitu, see LEX ACILIA, no. 3, above. 

Canuleia, de conubio patrum et plebis (445 B.C.). See 
CANULEIUS. 

Cassia 

(1) tabellaria (137 B.C.), of the tribune L. Cassius 
•Longinus, introduced vote by ballot in the iudicia 
populi, except in cases of perduellio. See voting 
and cf. LEX caelia above. 

(2) de plebeis in patricios adlegendis (45 B.c.) empowered 
Caesar to create patricians (Tac. Ann. ii. 25). 
See PATRicius. 

CiNCiA, de donis et muneribtis (204 B.c.), of the tribune 
M. Cincius Alimentus, forbade gifts which might 
defeat justice and certain donations above a given 
amount. See advocatus, patronus. 

Claudia, de nave senatonm (218 B.c.). See Claudius (7). 

Clodiae: various plebiscita proposed by P. Clodius (q.v. 
i), tribune in 58 B.c. 

Cornelias 

(1) Various leges passed by Sulla (q.v.). See also law 
and procedure, roman. III. 3. 

(2) Laws of Cinna (q.v. i), consul in 87 B.c., including 
the distribution of the new citizens in the thirty- 
five tribes. 

(3) Caelia Pompeia de comitiis centurialis et de 
tribunicia potestate (88 B.c.), App. BCiv. i. 59; 
Livy, Epit. 77. 

Domitia, de sacerdotiis (104 b.c.), of the tribune Cn. 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, virtually abolished co- 
optation for the priestly colleges and substituted 
election by seventeen tribes. It was abrogated by 
Sulla, but renewed by a lex of Labienus in 63 b.c. 

Fannia, sumptuaria (161 b.c.), limited the sums to be 
spent on entertainments. 

Flaminia, agraria. See fiaminius. 

Fufia Caninia, de mannmissione (2 B.c.), limited the 
number of slaves a master might liberate by will. 
Cf. CAH X. 432. See slavery, laav of. See also 
LEX AELIA (2) above. 


Gabinia 

(1) tabelliara{ 139 B.C.) introduced ballot in the election 
of magistrates. 

(2) Various leges Gabiniae (67 B.c.) of the tribune 
Gabinius (q.v. 2), which included the establish- 
ment of a command against the pirates (for 
Pompey), the forbidding of the lending of money 
to provincials in Rome, and de senatu legatis dando, 
which fixed February as the month of audience for 
foreign legati to the Senate. 

Genuciae, see genucius, 

Hieronica was not strictly a lex. See hieron ii. 

Hirtia (? 46 B.c.) gave Caesar the right of making peace 
and war. 

Hortensia, see hortensius (i). 

IciLiA, see iciLius. 

De Imperio Vespasiani is the name given to the content 
of a bronze inscription {ILS 244) of which only the 
end survives! It is part of an enactment which 
conferred powers on Vespasian. Although the 
phrasing suggests a senatus consultum, it is, how- 
ever, a lex rogata; the People who passed it into 
law allowed the formulation of the preliminary 
S. G. to stand. The surviving fragment enumerates 
specific privileges. The problem is to deduce what 
the missing part contained, whether it conferred 
on Vespasian (a) imperium, i.e. is a lex de imperio 
(Ulpian records that Vespasian received his impe- 
rium by a lex regia), (b) tribunicia potestas (this is 
unlikely), (c) all has powers (the jurists of the 
second and third centuries conceived that all 
imperial power had been bestowed op Augustus 
by a single enactment), or {d) ‘a consolidated grpit 
of miscellaneous rights additional to those which 
formed the main basis of the imperial position’, 
i.e. the right to do what Vespasian’s predecessors 
had done by virtue of either special enactment or 
their own auctoritas (so H. Last, CAH xi. 404 ff.). 

lULiAE. It is doubtful whether certain leges luliae were 
enacted by Caesar or by Augustus. 

(1) de civitate Latinis et sociis danda (90 B.C.), see 
CAESAR (2). 

(2) Leges of Julius Caesar (q.v.) in 59 B.c. {agraria, de 
publicanis Asiae, de actis Pompeii, de Ptolemaeo 
Aulete, de pecuniis repetundis (cf. PW xii. 2389), 
provinciis), and in 49-44 B.c. measures Avhich 
included de pecuniis mutuis (to relieve debtors); 
de civitate Transpadanis danda-, frumentaria (reduc- 
ing the number of recipients of free com); de 
collegiis {see clubs, roman) ; iudiciaria {see tribuni 
AERARii) ; sumptuaria ; de maiestate {see maiestas) ; 
de re pecuaria (that at least one third of Italian 
herdsmen should be freemen) ; de provinats 
(limiting provincial promagistracies to one year for 
ex-praetors, to two years for ex-consuls); Lex 
lulia municipalis (so-called; it was a collection of 
various statutes, drafted by Caesar and j^^r 
incorporated in one general bill and carried by 
Antony. Cf. E. G. Hardy, Roman Laics and 
Cluirters i. 136 ff.). 

(3) Leges of Augustus included de maiestate {see 
MAIESTAS and perduellio); de vi; de ambitu 
(18 B.C.; excluding from office for five years men 
convicted of bribery ; see also laav and procedure, 
ROMAN, III. 3); de adulteriis cocrcendis {18 B.C.; cf. 
CAH X. 443 ff. ; see adultery) ; de maritandis 
ordinibus{i8s.c.',ci. CAHx.448 ff.;rcc marriage); 
de senatu-, de vioesima heredilatum (a.d. 6; levied a 
5 per cent, tax on legacies Avhich was paid into the 
aerarium militare)-, de rnagistratibus (12 t3.C.)j de 
collegiis {see clubs, ro.man); de tutela; de uidicus 
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privatis (see law AND procedure, roman, ii. 4); 
(le iudidis puhUcis (a.d. 7 ; see quaestio). 

(4) Ittlia Pafnria (430 d.c.) is said to have introduced 
payment for fines in bronze instead of in sheep or 
oxen. Sec coinage (roman), para. i. 

lUNIA 

(1) dc percgrlnis (126 B.c.) of the tribune M. Junius 
Pennus, expelling from Rome all non-citizens. 

(2) de manumissione (? 17 D.c.), sec latini iuniani, 
SLAM 31 Y (law OF). 

(3) Junta Licinia (62 D.C.) ordered the deposition in 
the Acrarium of a copy of promulgated laws. 

Licinia 

(1) Togatio Licinia agraria (c. 145 D.c.) proposed some 
land settlement. 

(2) Licinia Mucin (95 D.C.), proposed by L. Licinius 
Crassus and Q. Mucius Scaevola, expelled Latins 
from Rome. Sec crassus (3). 

(3) Liciniac Pompciac, t\vo measures passed by Crassus 
and Pompey: (a) de tribunicia potestate (70 d.c.), 
which restored full competence to the tribunate, 
and (6) dc provincia Caesaris (55 D.c.), which pro- 
longed Caesar’s Galliccommandforfivcmore years 
(until ? 13 Nov. 50 or i March 49). 

(4) Liciniac Sextiac (367 d.c.), sec stolo. 

Liviae, sec DRUSUS (i) and (2). 

Maenia, dc palnim auctoritatc (q.v.). 

Mamilia 

(1) dc coniuratione lugurthina (no D.c.) established a 
court of inquiry. 5 cc mamilius (3). 

(2) RJamilia Poscia Pcducaca Allicna Fabia (Bruns, 
Pontes’’ , 15) perhaps belongs to Caesar’s land 
legislation of 59 D.c. or is more probably a later 
supplement to it(ss D.c.). Cf. M. Cary,^f?5_i9a9, 
113 IT. It has also been assigned to the tribune 
Mamilius (109 d.c.). 

Manilia, see manilius (2). 

MtNUCiA, de liheris (before 90 D.c.), established that sons 
of parents who had not conubium should take tlie 
status of the inferior parent. 

Mun.ATIa Aemilia (42 D.c.) authorized the Triumvirs to 
grant citizenship and exemption from taxes. 

OcvwiK, Jnmentaria (? c. 120 D.c.), modified the Lex 
Sanpronia frumentaria by raising the prices. 

OCUI.NIA, see oGULNius. 

OrriA, see orrius (i). 

OncniA, sumpiuaria (iSi D.c.), limited tlic number of 
guests at entertainments. 

Ovinia, see ovinius. 

Padia (6.V D.c.) made all non-citizens liable to eviction 
from Rome. 

Papia Poppnea (A.n. 9) completed the Lex Julia de 
rtenitandis ordinibus. 

pAriniA 

(j) tahelhria (i^t D.C.) carried by Cnrbo(q.v. 1), who 
also proposed a rogath de tribunh plthis refteiendis. 

(;) setmmdnria (S?9 D.C.) of the tribune C. Papirius 
Orbo, made the as scnuundal. 

PmiONlA, deserc;i(!A.l>. Ct). forbade mastcri arbitrarily 
to send their rlavcs to fight wild leasts. 

PiNAWA FfRiA <472 D.c.) regulated the quadrennial 
periid of intc.'cal.ttion. 

pJ.VrOFIA, de eiretaniirip sickle cjdacer.tfs^ {<". 193-15)2 
D.C.), Sti CU.\!’.D!A.VilUr. 


Plautia 

(1) dc vi (between 78 and 63 D.c.). 

(2) de reditu Lepidanormn. For date see CAIJ ix. 89C. 

(3) Plautia Papiria (89 D.c.), sec plautius (1). 
Poetelia, see poetelius. 

POMPEtA 

(1) de Transpadanis (Sg -B.C.). See strabo(i). 

(2) various leges of Pompeius Magnus, which included 
de parricidio (q.v.) ; iudiciaria (55 D.c. ? ; limiting 
the magistrate in the choice of indices); dc xd 
(52 D.C., simplifying the procedure and increasing 
the penalty of the lex Plautia); de ambitu (52); de 
provinciis (52, prescribing a five-year interval 
between a magistracy and a provincial command); 
dciurctnagisiratuum (52, renewing the obligation for 
candidates to register in person). Sec also leges 
LiciNiAE pompeiae, above. 

PoRCiAE, dc provocationc or de lergo civiutn. Three laws — 
sec J. Carcopino, Jm Jtep. romainc ii. 144; A. IT. 
McDonald, JRS 1944, 19. 

(1) The tribune P. Porcius Lacca extended the right of 
provocatio in capital cases to Roman citizens in 
Italy and the provinces (199 d.c.). 

(2) M. Porcius Cato, as praetor (198) or less probably 
as consul (195), prohibited the scourging of 
citizens without appeal. 

(3) Military officers were deprived of the right of 
summary execution by the consul L. Porcius Cato 
(154) or later (c. 150-135). 

PuDLiLiAE, sec PUDLiLius (i) and (2) and patrum aucto- 
RlTAS. 

POPIA, de senatu diebus cornitialibus non habendo. See 
SENATUS, 1 b. 

Quinctia: proposed by T. Quinctius Crispinus, consul 
9 D.C., for the prcsctvauon of aqueducts (Bruns, 
Fontes’’, no. 22). 

RosetA 

(1) ihcatralis (67 D.C.), see ROSCIUS (2). 

(2) dc civitate Transpadanorum (49 D.c.) mentioned in 
Tab. Atestina (Bruns, Fontes’, p. loi); its content 
is uncertain. 

Rudria 

(1) A bill of tlic tribune Rubrius in 122 or possibly 
123 D.c, to found a colony at Carthage. An 
attempt to repeal it in 121 led to disorder and 
C. Gracchus’ death; it was repealed soon after- 

/ wards. 

(2) A partly extant law of uncertain date, which regu- 
lated jurisdiction in Cis.ilpinc Gaul and may be 
supplementary to Caesar’s Transpadanc law. See 
E. G. Hardy, Roman Jmscs and Charters i. 1 10 ff. 

RupiLtAE, de iurc Sieulorum, de re frumentaria, etc., were 
leges datae of the proconsul P. Rupiliiis, regula- 
ting the condition of Sicily in 131 D.C. 

Saenia, see patricius. 

Scutr-ONiAr., rogationes of Curio (q.v. 2), tribune 50 D.C. 

SmiPRONiAE of Tibcn'us and Gaius Gracchus. See 
GRACCHUS (3) and (4). 

Sempronia de per.tnia credita {193 d.c.), of ?vl. Sem- 
pronius q'udit.ir.us, extended to todi .and the 
neimers I^tinum the laws about loans (Li'.y 35. 7). 

SriiviuA 

(1) tudieiaria, fcrCAtTIofi). 

{2) dr repftur.Jii, see aiJ.V‘TlA. 

(3) rogatio SrresHa agraria, see RCLLUS. 

SuLPtetAE of Sulpicius Rufus &S D.C.). See mn-u; (i). 
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Terentia 

(1) de libertinorum liberis (189 b.c.), see culleo. 

(2) Terentia Cassia frumentaria (73 B.C.), see CASSIUS 

( 4 ). 

Thoria, agraria. Sp. Thorius was, according to Appian 
(B Civ. 1.27), the author of a measure (of 1 1 9 B.c. ; 
cf. Cic. Brut. 136) which (a) abolished the land 
commission established by the Gracchi, (6) granted 
perpetual tenancy to possessores of ager puhlicus, 
and (c) reimposed rent on this. More probably 
Thorius was the author of the agrarian law of 
III B.C. (Cic. Brut. 36, 136) which has been 
partially preserved on the back of a bron2e tablet 
with the Lex Acilia- this laid down (a) that all 
public land dealt with by the Gracchan commis- 
sioners should become the private property of its 
occupants, (b) the abolition of rent, (c) all colonies 
and municipia were given security of tenure in 
ager publicus which had been granted to them, (d) 
the system of possessio was abolished, (c) lands in 
Africa and at Corinth were dealt with. CL AJPhil. 
193s. 232. 

Titia, de Illviris reipublicae constituendae (27 Nov. 
43 B.C.), gave legal status to the Second Trium- 
virate. 

Trebonia, de provinciis consularibus (55 B.c.), see tre- 

BONIUS. 

Tulliae of Cicero in his consulship (63 b.c.) 

(1) de ambilu forbade anyone to exhibit a public show 
for two years before he was a candidate, and ex- 
tended Ae penalty established by the Lex Cal- 
purnia to ten years. 

(2) de legationibus liberis limited the privilege of libera 
legatio to one year. 

Valerias 

(1) of Valerius Poplicola (509 b.c.), see Valerius (i). 

(2) Valeriae Horatiae (449 b.c.), see Valerius (2). 

(3) de provocatione b-cO of the consul M. Valerius 
Corvus. See provocatio. 

(4) de aere alieno (86 b.c.), see Valerius (8). 

Varia, de maiestate (90 b.c.), instituted a quaestio extra- 
ordinaria against those who had aided the rebel 
allies. 

Vatiniae of the tribune P. Vatinius (q.v.) in 59 b.c., 
including the conferring on Caesar of the Gallic 
command. 

Vibiae. The consul C. Vibius Pansa (42 B.c.) carried 
some leges (confirming Caesar’s acta, founding 
colonies, and abolishing the dictatorship) to replace 
similar laws of Antony which had been abrogated. 
ViLLiA, annalis (180 B.c.), see villius. 

ViSELLlA (a.d. 24) granted full citizenship to Junian Latins 
who served in the Vigiles for six years and debarred 
all who were not ingenui from gaining municipal 
magistracies unless supported by the Princeps. 
VocoNiA, de mulierum liereditatibus (169 B.c.). Cf. PW 
xii. 2418. H. H. S. 

LEX CURIATA DE IMPERIO (the term probably 
being a part of the official wording) was the measure by 
which the Comitia Curiata conferred imperium on magis- 
trates who could not enter office unless and until their 
election was thus ratified (except censors, whose election 
was ratified by the Comitia Centuriata). The traditional 
view that in the regal period imperium was conferred 
upon the king by a lex curiata de imperio is probably, 
whether the Roman monarchy was hereditary or elective, 
an anticipation of Republican times. The lex curiata was 
carried soon after the election, e.g. not later than i Mareh 
for magistrates appointed at the beginning of the year. 


The Comitia Curiata, however, soon ceased to be sum- 
moned, and thirty lictors were chosen to act as repre- 
sentatives of the thirty tribes. With the introduction of 
proconsular and propraetorian imperium the lex curiata 
soon became a pure formality. Towards the end of the 
Republic it was often disregarded or suspended, and it 
ceased to be in force in the Imperial age. 

Mommsen, Rom. Staatsr. p. 609 ff. ; W. Liebcnam, PW iv. 
i8z6 ff.; G. \Y. Botsfoed, The Raman Assemblies (1909), t88 ff. 

P. T. 

LEXICA SEGUERl^NA, so named from a former 
MS.-owner, or Bekkeriana, from the editor {Anecd. Bekk. 
i), are I, Phrynichus the Atticist (excerpts) ; II, Anonymus 
Antatticista ; III, Uepl owrd^ewv; IV, AiKuiv ovopara- 
V, Ae^eis pTjTopiKai; VI, Svvaycoyri -gprqaipoiv \i^eo3V. 
Of the last Bekker prints only Ai Bachmann adopts this 
and edits the rest (B, etc.) in his Anecd. i. P. B. R. F. 

LIBATIONS, see worship (household), sacrifice. 

LIBELLUS was a petition to the emperor by a party to 
a judicial suit at Rome. It was answered by a subscriptio 
appended to it, which the emperor himself signed (S.H. A. 
Comm. 13). The official who dealt with libelli was the 
a libellis, who was a personal secretary of the emperor. 
The post of a libellis no doubt existed from the time of 
Augustus, but it is prominent first under Claudius, when 
it was held at first, perhaps, by Polybius (Seneca, Con- 
solatio ad Polybium 6. 5) and then by Calb'stus. It was in 
the hands of freedmen until the reign of Hadrian, after 
which its holders were equites (S.H.A. Hadr. 22). The 
jurists Papinian and Ulpian (qq.v.) held the post. 

J. P. B. 

LIBER PATER, Italian god of fertility and especially 
of wine, commonly identified^ with Dionysus (q.v.). 
Concerning his origin and relation to Jupiter (I. Liber) 
divergent views have been held, see Wissowa, 
p. 138; Altheim, Hist. Rom. Rel. 125, 149. But it is 
certain that he was an independent god when the festival 
calendar was completed, ftr it contains his feast, the 
Liberalia of 17 Mar. He had, however, no temple, or 
none of any importance, in Rome (see Platner-Ashby, 
pp. 316, 321). This may be explained by the fact that his 
feast would be chiefly rustic and have little to do with the 
city. According to Verg. G. 2. 383 ff. it was a merry 
occasion, and characterized by crude songs, doubtless 
traditional, and the use of masks, which apparently were 
himg on trees; they may have been intended to scare 
away evil influences. 

Liber had, however, an important cult in Rome along 
with his partner Libera as associate of Ceres on Ae 
Aventine (cf. ceres) ; but we have too little information 
about the ritual there to say anything definite about 
the manner of his worship. It appears to have been 
Greek in origin, like everything about tliat temple. 

By a sort of play on words {Liber — liberi) the Liberalia 
became a favourite day for boys to put on the toga virilts 
(Ov. Fast. 3. 771). It was a day of feasting (Wissowa, . 
op. cit. 299), but the native and Greek elements are not 
easily dissociated. 

He has no mythology of his own, simply taking over 
that of Dionysus. H. J. R- 

LIBERALIA, see liber pater. 

LIBERTAS, the personification of personal liberty, the 
condition of a free man. She was given a temple in or 
about 238 B.c. by Ti. Sempronius Gracchus, consul 
in that year, on the Aventine (Livy 24. 16, 19); it w^s 
restored by Augustus {Mon. Ancyr. 4, 6; 10, ii of the 
Greek version). Here, as commonly, she was associated 
with Jupiter, like Liber (q.v.): {aedem) louis Libertatts 
(Augustus ibid., but cf. Platner-Ashby, p. 296 f.). How 
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old her cult is we do not know, but certainly later than 
the ‘calendar of Numa’, which contains no mention of 
her. Under the Empire libcrtas comes to mean political 
liberty, not only in republican declamations, ns Lucan 
7. 432 ff., but in official language, to signify constitu- 
tional government, especially as opposed to usurpation 
or tyranny (see Wissowa, RK 139). H. J. It. 

LIBERTUS, rrcFREEDMEN. 

LIBITINA, Roman goddess of burials, which were 
registered at her grove; Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 4. 15. 5, cf. 
Plutarch, Quacst. Rom. 23. Both identify her with 
Venus (q.V.), a mere confusion with Lubentina. 

LIBO, sec scnicoNius. 

LIBRA, see WntGUING-INSTRUMENTS. 

LIBRARIES. I. Greek. In the article on Boohs it is 
noted that writing was probably available from the date 
of the composition of the Homeric poems downwards, 
but in these primitive ages books probably existed only 
for the use of rhapsodists, actors, singers, and the like. 
There is no trace of a reading public until about tlie 
end of the fifth century’. Athenaeus (1.4) names Poly- 
crates of Samos and Pisistratus as traditional owners of 
collections of books. Euripides owned books (ibid.), and 
Socrates refers to the accessibility of books (PI. Ap. 26 d, 
Phd. 97 b, 98 b; Xen. Mem. i. 6. 14), but evidently 
reading and the ownership of books were far from 
common, and provided the basis of Aristophanic jests 
at ‘highbrows' (Denniston, CQ xxi. 117). Aristotle is 
said (Strabo 13. i. 54) to have been the first collector of 
books, and to have taught the kings of Egypt to set up 
libraries. In the fourth century Aristotle {Rhet. 1413** 
12) rccogniaes the existence of authors whose works 
were intended to be read (di'ayvtuoTtKoO rather than 
recited, naming the dramatist Chneremon and the lyric 
poet Licymnius. Beyond doubt the foundation of the 
Library at Alexandria marks an epoch in bibliographical 
history. It appears to have been founded, in connexion 
with the Museum, by Ptolemy I, under the direction of 
Demetrius of Phalerum, but greatly extended by Ptolemy 
II, whom some regarded as the rc.il founder. It is 
variously said to have contained from 100,000 to 700,000 
volumes (Aristcas, cd. Thackeray ap. Swetc, Introduction 
to the O.T. in Greek, p. 520; also cd. P. Wcndland 
(Teubner) and Meecham (1935): Taetzes op. Ritschl, 
Opusc. i. 8, Die ole.xandriniscbc Bibliolhcken; Gcll. 6. 17; 
Amm. Marc. 22. 16); but book-counting is notoriously 
an inexact science. At its head were placed a series of 
distinguished scholars, Zenodotus, Eratosthenes, Aristo- 
phanes of B>v.nntium, Aristarchus; Callimaclius and 
Apollonius Rhodius worked tltcre, but were apparently 
not chief librarians. It became the great centre of litera- 
ture in the Hellenistic world, and tlic practice of its 
copyists wxs probably decisive in tire forma of book- 
production. Classified catalogues (a-fioKey) of its contents 
were drawn up under the direction of Callimachus, and 
no doubt continued by his successors. A second, smaller 
library was established at the Serapeum. 

According to Plutarch (Cats. 49) the great library was 
burnt when Cacs.ar was besieged in Alexandria. Dio 
Cassius (42. 3S), however, sa\-s only that the 'storc- 
hour-cs of com and books’ were so destroyed. Later 
legend magnified this into the tot.al dest.mction of the 
grc.at Idbnuy, or of both libraries (Sen. Tran.'}. 9; Oros. 
0. IS : Gcll. 6. 17); but this Ls Ycr>- improbable. 

•llw chief rival of the Alexandrian Library was that 
of Pergamum, founded by Eumenes ll(sec nootw). nds 
is said to It-svc contained 200, ooa wlume.s v-hen Antony 
presented it to acopatra (I’lut. Ant. 58). Perseus of 
Macedon had a library (Plot. .-Irr;. aS) ; Btsd no doubt there 
were also librstrics in the officr rri.''.cip3l 1 lellcaistic tmens. 


Of private libraries there is little mention. The dis- 
coveries of literary papyri in Egypt is proof of private 
collections of books; but no particulars are on record. 
A third-centiuy papyrus from the Fayum contains a 
fragment of an inventory of n library, comprising 132 
rolls_ of philosophy (100 opisthograph) and 296 of 
medicine {Arch. Pap. ii. 277). With tlic beginning of 
the Hellenistic age the habit of reading set in, and 
libraries, public and private, seem to have become 
common. 

II. Latin, At Rome, apart from archives of official 
documents, there is no trace of libraries before the first 
century n.c. Lucullus is recorded to have possessed a 
large library, wliich he made freely accessible, especially 
to Greeks (Plut. Ltic. 42). Atticus and Cicero had 
considerable collections of books. Caesar commissioned 
Varro to assemble a library for him (Suet. lul. 44), but 
the project was not consummated. The first public 
library in Rome was founded by C. Asinius Pollio (Plin. 
IIN 7. 30; 35, 2); but the decisive impulse was 
given by Augustus, who founded two libraries, one (the 
Porticus Octaviac) in the Campus Martius, the other on 
the Palatine. Both were connected with temples and 
comprised separate Greek and Latin libraries and a hall 
or reading-room in which conversation was possible 
(Gcll, 13. 19). This model was generally followed. 
Tiberius, Vespasian, and Tmjan built libraries in Rome, 
and Hadrian at Athens, all in connexion with temples. 
Eventually there arc said to have been twenty-six in 
Rome alone, and the gift of a library to a prowncial town 
was a recognized form of public munificence. The 
younger Pliny gave one to Como {Ep. i, 8. 2), and 
remains of libraries, also the result of private benefac- 
tions, have been found at Ephesus and Timgad. 

Private libraries also became so fashionable that Seneca 
{Tranq, 9) declares that a library is considered as essential 
to a house as n bath, and that the idlest people fill their 
houses with books from mere ostentation. Suidas (s.v. 
‘Epaphroditus’) mentions a private library of 30,000 
volumes. A specimen of a private library was found in the 
excavation of Herculaneum in 1752. It was a room about 
12ft. square, lined witli bookcases ornamented with inlaid 
woods. In the middle w.ns a table for readers. In the 
presses {plutci, armariu) of such libraries the rolls lay 
on shelves or in pigeon-holes {nidi, foruli), or stood in 
boxes {capsac, scrinia) with projecting tituli. Portraits of 
authors were often inserted in the woodwork of the 
presses, or stood as busts upon them. The younger 
Pliny had n book-case let into the W.1II of his bedroom 
{Ep. 2. 17. 8), a fashion aftenvards followed in medieval 
monasteries. 

J. \V. Clark, The Care r/ liooha ch. i; Dri.ruko in Pfl', 

s.v, ’Bibilothckcn’; F. G. Kenyon, Jiaoh an.'/ Ktalrrt in yineirni 
Greece and Home O932): H. Stuart Jonts, Companion to Hamm 
(tpta), 13S-41. F. G. K. 

LIBRI LINTEI, see ROOKS, Jl. I. 

LIBUM, see cakes. 

LIBYA was the Greek name for the continent Africa. 
The relation of Libya to Asia wm at first in dispute. Until 
c. 500 B.c. it was regarded as part of Asia; when it came 
to be regarded as a separate continent its frontier was 
drawn along tJ'.c Is’ile, or to west of Eg>-pt, but after 
Herodotus it was fixed at Suez, 

I’he north coast xs-as opened up by the Phoenicians, 
andaCarthagini.sn, IlaRno(e.49o;). followed tlicAthntic 
coast to Sierra Leone (or perhaps Ivamerun). 71 ic ea't 
coast svas Icnown to the early Egyptians as far as Sott.tM- 
land; in the first tsvo centuries a.d. Greek pioneers tailed 
to C. Delgado. The story that Phoettidans Iiad dresr.-n- 
navigated Libju (Hdi. 4. 42) found little credence, end 
the attempt by Eudoxus (q.v.) to sail ro’a.’rd ended m 
failure. 
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Inland exploration was carried on under the Ptolemies 
by way of the Atbara and Blue Nile to Abyssinia ; some 
Roman soldiers under Nero reached the swamps of the 
White Nile to the south of Khartoum. But these obstruc- 
ted further advance, and it was probably by journeys from 
the east coast that knowledge was obtained of the ‘Moun- 
tains of the Moon’ (Kilimanjaro and Ruwenzori?) and 
lakes (Victoria and Albert Nyanza) of central Africa, 
and of the Nile’s sources. The Sahara was traversed c. 
500 B.c. by some natives from Tripoli, who found the 
Niger near Timbuctoo (Hdt. z. 32-3); a Roman officer, 
Julius Matemus (c. a.d. 100?), reached the Sudanese 
steppe, probably near Lake Chad. But there is little 
evidence of trans-Saharan trade before the Middle Ages. 

In the general opinion of the Greeks Libya was a 
right-angled triangle (with the right angle at Suez) ; it lay 
wholly north of the equator (its southernmost parts being 
too hot to inhabit), and it was water-girt. But later 
exploration of the east coast suggested the theory (ac- 
cepted by Ptolemy), that east Africa was joined by land 
to SE. Asia. 

Cary-Wanmngton,Ea;f7or£rr,45 ff.,62 fi'.,86ff.,i6sfiF.' E. H. W. 

LICENTIUS, of 'Tagaste, friend and (probably) relation 
of St. Augustine, to whom (a.d. 395) he addressed 154 
hexameters, declaring himself unable to understand 
Varro’s encyclopaedia without St. Augustine’s guidance, 
and asking for a copy of the latter’s work De Musica. 
The poem is preserved with St. Augustine’s reply (Aug. 
Ep. 26 g). It hardly justifies St. Augustine’s description 
of Licentius as ‘poeta paene perfectus’, its language being 
unoriginal and often obscure; its prosody, however, is 
fairly correct (shortening of final 0, as is usual in late 
poetry; actual mistakes ‘Pelopum’, ‘Maeotidum’), and 
the hexameter is built with care (no spondee word in the 
fifth foot, etc.). 

See Baehrens, FPR 413-ig; Zekner, Dc carmine Lieentii (diss. 
Breslau, 1915). O. S. 

LICINIANUS, see LiciNius (i), Valerius (20). 

LICINIUS (i), Valerius Licinianus, a comrade-in- 
arms of Galerius, came into sudden prominence at 
Camuntum in a.d. 308, when he was raised directly to 
the rank of Augustus. On the death of Galerius in 310 
he prepared to contest the inheritance with Maximinus, 
but concluded peace on the Hellespont on the basis of 
uti possidetis. In 312 he formed a close alliance with 
Constantine, marrying his sister, Constantia, and, after 
Constantine had destroyed Maxentius, himself con- 
quered Maximinus (313). In 315 he quarrelled with 
Constantine, lost a sharp but indecisive war, ceded part of 
Illyricum, and allowed his nominee, Valens, to fall. His 
infant son, Licinius, was made Caesar beside Crispus 
and Constantine II. From c. 320 new difficulties arose. 
Licinius withdrew his favour from the Christians and 
revived the persecution. In 323 Constantine attacked 
and won decisive victories on land and sea. Licinius was 
sent into retirement at Thessalonica, then accused of 
plotting and put to death (324). His colleague, Martinian; 
fell with him. 

CAH xii. 348 ff.; Parker, Roman World, 237 ff., 307 f. H. M. 

LICINIUS (2) IMBREX, Latin poet, called by Gcllius 
‘an old writer of comedies’, whose palliata entitled Neaera 
he cites (13. 21. 16; 15. 24). 

LICINIUS, see also crassus, gallienus, lucullus, 
macer, mucianus, murena, stolo, sura, valerianus. 

LICIN(I)US PORCIUS, see PORCIUS hcinus. 

LICINUS, Larcius (Flargius), see LAnaus. 


LICTORES (cf. licere, to call) formed a corporation, 
divided into several deairiae, of attendants on magistrates, 
whom they accompam'ed continuously both in Rome and 
abroad. They were of low birth, sometimes freedmen. 
In the town they wore the toga; out of it, and in the 
triumphal procession, a red coat ^sagum) ; at funerals, a 
black mourning-dress. They preceded their particular 
magistrate in single file, the one nearest to the magistrate 
being styled lictor proximtis or sutntnus. They announced 
the approach of the magistrate and removed everyone, 
except Vestal Virgins and matronae, from the path. Each 
lictor bore a bundle of fasces (q.v.). Originally lictors 
often acted as executioners. Their number varied accord- 
ing to the rank of the magistrate. Each consul had six 
lictors until c. 300 B.C. and thereafter twelve. A dictator 
had originally twelve and subsequently twenty-four, 
since he united in his person the power of both consuls. 
The praetor urbanus had two lictors. The emperors were 
attended by twelve lictors, until Domitian doubled the 
number. Their fasces were laureati (i.e. bound with 
branches of laurel) like those displayed by the victorious 
generals (imperatores) of the Republican armies. The 
institution of lictors goes back to the regal period, and 
probably was of Etruscan origin. 

Mommsen, RSm. Staatsr. i’, 355 f., 374 ff.; G. De Sanctis, Riv. 
fit. 1929, I £f.; C. Ldcrivain, Dar.-Sag., iii. 2, 1239 £f.; B. KObler, 
PW, 3.V. P. T. 

LICYMNIUS (i), in mythology, brother of Alcmene 
and uncle of Heracles (q.v.). He was the only son of 
Electryon to escape the Taphii (see Amphitryon), and 
when Amphitryon and Alcmene left for Thebes he 
accompanied them (Apollod. 2. 55. 57). He met his 
death when an old man at the hands of Tlepolemus (q.v. ; 
//. 2. 661-2). The reason is variously given. Pindar 
( 01 . 7. 27 ff.) says Tlepolemus struck him in anger ‘as 
he came from the bowers of Midea’, whether that means 
the town or his mother, Electryon’s concubine; the 
reason for the quarrel is not given. Others, as Diod. Sic. 
5. 59. 5, say it was an accident; but all agree that Tlepo- 
lemus left for Rhodes, where he founded the Dorian 
settlement, led his people before Troy (Homer, loc. 
cit.), and was killed by Saipedon (II. 5. 628 ff.). 

H.J.R. 

LICYMNIUS (2), of Chios, dithyrambic poet and 
rhetorician, teacher of Polus (PI. Phdr. 267 c). Aristotle 
says that his works were better to read than to hear 
(Rh. I4i3bi4). Also wrote on language (ibid. I4i4l>is). 

Text: Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Grace, ii. 13 1-2. 

LIGARIUS, Quintus, a Sabine by extraction, was legate 
in Africa of tbe governor C. Considius Longus in 50 B.C. ; 
remaining with the Pompeians, he fought in 49 and 46. 
After Thapsus he was banished. When Caesar was about 
to pardon him he was accused by Q. Aelius Tubero, 
whose father he had not acknowledged as governor of 
Africa in 49, on account of his conduct there. Cicero 
defended him and obtained acquittal. He joined the 
conspirators in 44, however, and died soon after, prob- 
ably not in the proscriptions. A. M. 

LIGHTHOUSES. Although the Piraeus had been 
indicated at night by open fires on columns in the fifth 
century b.c., and the use of towers as day beacons began 
in the Hellenistic age, tlie first true lighthouses seern a 
result of the growing commerce in the Roman Empire. 
The Pharos at Alexandria bore a lantern by the reign of 
Nero, and subsequently towers at the mouths of numerous 
harbours and on some dangerous coasts, as at Sestos, 
were crowned by lanterns or open fires within a wall. 
The largest such tower, the Alexandrian Pharos, built 
about 300-280 B.c. by Sostratus of Cnidos (Strabo 17. 
1. 6) ‘for the safety of sailors’, rose 300 feet to the top of 
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the crowning statue, and was composed of three stories, 
respectively square, hexagonal, and round. Other light- 
houses, apart from tlie Colossus at Rhodes, imitated this 
arrangement to some extent. The stump of a Roman 
lighthouse may be seen inside Dover Castle. 

11 . Thiersch, Der Pharos ton Mexandria (1909); M. dc Asm and 
M. L. Otero, Proc. Brit. Acad, xix (1933), 177-92, with four plates. 

C. G. S. 

LIGHTING, The ancients knew two methods: tlie 
burning of oil in a lamp {see lamps), and the combustion 
of a solid substance. In Minoan and in classical times 
lamps were preferred for indoor illumination, and in the 
Roman Empire they were sometimes employed for 
streets and on exteriors of buildings. The torch (Aa/ta-ds) 
was more generally used out of doors and also for interiors 
during the early Iron Age. The Greek torch was generally 
of wood (8aiy), a branch or a bundle of twigs (Scr^). 
The Italians preferred candles of tallow (candela) or wax 
(cereus), and the abundance of these materials explains 
the late adoption of the lamp in Italy. Lanterns were 
also freely used, candles or lamps enclosed within horn 
or (in Imperial times) glass. Torches were also used for 
signalling in warfare. F. N. P. 

LIGURIANS. The Ligurcs of classical times lived on 
the eastern half of the French Riviera and along the 
north-west coast of Italy around Genoa. They were 
divided from the Iberians by tlie RhOne and from the 
Etruscans by the Amo. Ancient writers and modem 
anthropologists and archaeologists, however, suggest 
that they once occupied a much wider area. The ac- 
cepted theory is that they migrated from nortli Africa in 
neolithic times and passed by way of Spain to France and 
Italy. Their path is traced by graves and habitations. 
Brizio's thcoiy, that Ligurians were the originators of 
Lalsc-dwcllings and of Tcrramarc, has been generally 
discarded. 

Of the langtiogc nothing has sumved except a few 
place-names; these are consistent with the view that it 
was prc-Arj’an. Terminations such as -oic-, -esc-, -use-, 
frequent over a wide area of France and Italy, arc claimed 
as Ligurian. Instances arc ‘Giubiasco’, 'Ccrinasca*, 
‘Vcrnglasca’. Some inscriptions from the Italian lakes 
arc not necessarily Ligurian (Rhys, Proc. Brit. Ac. 1913). 
Rude stelae of men and women found near Spezia are not 
earlier tlian the first century n.c., but many of the rock- 
drawings of the Maritime Alps (copies in Bordighcra 
Museum) belong to tlie Bronze Age; they represent 
men, oxen, weapons, implements, ploughs, probably 
with a religious motive. A colony of Ligurians settled 
near Bellinzona about 600 u.c. and acted as transport 
agents in the traffic between Italy and the upper Rhine. 
The Ligurians probably nowhere rose above u state of 
quite rude barbarism. The chief tribes were the western 
Sallurii and Osybii, the eastern Ingauni and Apuani. 
Roman campaigns (238-230 B.C.) resulted in the partial 
submission of the Apuani, the occupation of Luna, and 
the freeing of Pisa, which the Ligurians had seized from 
the Etaisc.ans. After Ligurian support of Mngo (q.v. 2) 
sporadic fighting occurred until the Romans reduced 
the Ingauni (181) .and Apuani (iSo) ; 40.000 Apuani were 
deported to Samnium. The desire to win easy ’Liffurian 
triumphs’, rather than strategic needs, probably caused 
some further fighting. In securing die co.ist road to 
M-assilia and Spain the Romans repulsed tlie Oxybii who 
had raided .Mawiliote ports (154). Liguria formed one 
of the Augustan re^lonrs of Italy. 

'r. i:. ive;. Tf.r .y.—f Fr-. S.-/ is f'-r-V r 1 9:^5- r.t'sr;** 

0 / Uahan A!;s ^ ^ 

LnAHAnU.M (nowadasT! AfenaJo), the wf.icrr.most 
titv of Sicily, founded in .w/i p.c. by Carthage to 
replace Motva (q.v.), which Dienysiut had sacled. its 


excellent harbour had been used earlier; but Diodorus’ 
statement (11. 86) that Lilybacum already existed in 454 
is erroneous. Lilybacum quickly became a great military' 
and commercial stronghold, imprcgn.ablc alike to Pyrrhus 
(276) md the Romans, whose protracted but vain siege 
of it is famous (250-242). Rome, however, acquired 
Sicily by treaty, and with it Lilybacum, which she ap- 
parently made a civitas dcatmana, the scat of a quaestor. 
As the principal port of communication between Sicily 
and Africa Lilybacum was a flourishing place, a 'ciuitas 
splcndidissima’ during Cicero’s quacstorship there 
( Very. 5. 10). It became a municipium under Augustus and 
a colonia under Septimius Severus (?), and remained an 
important port until the sixteenth century', when its 
harbour was blocked with boulders. 

Polyb, I. 41 {.; Diod. 13. 34; 22. 10; Strabo 2, p. lai; 6, n. aOs f. 

1 ;. T. S. 

LIMES originally meant a pathw.ay, especially the strip 
of open land along which a column of troops advanced 
into enemy territory. Hence it came to mean a military 
road, with fortified posts and signal-towers, and finally 
a frontier. The Roman Republic had no proper frontiers. 
Only' the boundaries of the old province of .Africa were 
marked by a ditch — a Carthaginian heritage. The 
foundations of a frontier system were laid by Augustus, 
but Domitian was the first to organize permanent 
defences on some frontiers. After the conquest of the 
Wetterau he constructed along the new German frontier 
a scries of small earth forts and wooden signal-towers. 
An earth rampart of the Dobrudja with forts is perhaps 
of the same period. Hadrian was responsible in Germany 
as in Britain for the construction of a continuous barrier. 
In Germany it took the form of a palisade; in Britain the 
Wall of Hadrian (q.v.) probably had been preceded, 
under Trajan, by a limes corresponding to the St.ancgatc. 
A limes of Trajanic-Hadrianic times has been traced in 
the Dobrudja. The limes, besides its military' purpose, 
helped to bring barbarians under fiscal control. This 
system of fortifications was employed on other frontiers 
during the second century a.d., and assumed fomis 
corresponding to the varying geographical and military 
conditions. In Africa and along most of the Danubian 
frontier the forts were never linked by ramparts. 
Antoninus Pius advanced the frontier both in Germany 
and in Britain. A new palisade was erected beuveen 
Miltcnbcrg and Ilaghof in Germany, where the wooden 
towers had gradually been replaced by stone ones. In 
Britain the new Wall of .Antoninus (q.v.) did not totally 
supersede Hadrian’s Wall. About the time of Caracalla 
a great earth wall and ditch were built in Upper Germany 
and a stone wall in Raetia. In Germany tlie palisade 
was rct.aincd as an essential part of the scheme ; the forts 
of die German limes were a few hundred yards behind 
the watch-tower line, while the line of the palisade w.is 
detennined by the watch-towers. The troops employed 
on the limes were generally auxiliary cohorts or r.umeri. 
The cohorts were on an average ij miles apart on the 
Antoninc Wall, 4i miles apart on H.adrian’s, 7 in Ger- 
many, between lo and 20 in Syria.^ The limes gradually 
deprived the Roman army of die idea of offensive and 
did not prove sufficient, as a rule, to check serious attacks. 
’Fhc German limes was abandoned under Gallicnus. In 
Britain, thougli the Antoninc Wall v.'.as ab.mdoncd under 
Corn.modus, Hadrian’s Wall svas occupied until the time 
of ^IBgnus Maximus. 'Flic Syrian limes was thoroughly 
reorganized by Diocletian and his successors, especially 
to cheek cavalry-attack.?, and l3,*ted until the Arab 
invasion. For die late <IcscIci;i.'ncnt3 of frontier defence 
see LtMtr,\NT-t. 

E. T!*'. s.r. /.' l.;~rs ra-.a-j fl'vj-jl H » 1 1 
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(ipoo ff.). Good plates in Germania Romana, Ein Bilder-Atlat^ 
(1924). For Syria: A. Poidebard, La Trace de Rome dans le disert de 
Syrie (1934); R. Monterde and A. Poidebard, Le Limes de Chalets, 
organisation de la steppe en haute Syrie romaine (2 vols. 1945)- For 
N. Africa: J. Guey, Milanges d’arch. 1939, 177-248. For Britain 
see under wall of Hadrian, wall of Antoninus. 

For new research: Germania^JRS ; Berichte der rom,~germ. Korn- 
mission. A. M. 

LIMITANEI (or Riparienses) was a generic term for 
Constantine’s Frontier Army, which was stationed per- 
manently in garrison outposts. It comprised cavalry 
(cunei equitum, equites) and infantry {legiones, cohortes), 
and was commanded by duces. It later developed into a 
local militia whose members farmed the frontier lands. 

R. Grosse, Rdrrdsche Militargeschichte, 63-70. H.M.D.P. 

LINDUM {Lincoln) lay in the territory of the Coritani, 
whose capital was Ratae {Leicester). It began as a fortress 
for Legio IX Hispana soon after a.d. 43 ( CIL vii. 1 83, 1 88 ; 
Eph. Epigr. ix. iiii), and its munimenta are presumably 
referred to by Tacitus {Ann. 14. 32). Tombstones of 
Legio II Adiutrix (of a.d. 71-86/8) are also known there 
{CIL vii. 185, 186). Soon after 71 Legio IX Hispana 
was advanced to Eboracum (q.v.) and Lindum became a 
colony, perhaps contemporary with Glevum {Gloucester), 
founded by Nerva. The new town, with colonnaded main 
streets, small insulae, and noble gates {JRS xxviii. 182), 
occupied the hill-top north of the river Witham, and 
doubled its size in Roman times. The river was probably 
a trade-route {JRS xi. 102). Lindum was an important 
road-centre and perhaps the seat of a bishopric(F. Haver- 
field, Arch. Ael., 1918, 24; S. N. Miller, Eng. Hist. Rev. 
xlii. 79-80). I. A. R. 

LINGUISTICS, COMPARATIVE, see PHILOLOGY, 

COMPARATIVE. 

LINUS {AIpos). An old and apparently mournful- 
sounding song {II. 18. 570, which shows that it was not 
always sung on mournful occasions, for there it is at a 
vintage; but it may be a lament for the ‘death’ of the 
grapes, a custom widely paralleled, see Frazer, GB vii. 
216 and the whole chapter) contained the sounds atAtvov, 
interpreted as meaning ‘das for Linus’. The song was 
called a Linus (Homer, ibid.), and the question was 
asked who Linus was and why he should be bewailed. 
Argos said he was a son of Apollo and Psamathe, a local 
princess; she exposed him, he was devoured by dogs, 
and the city plagued by Apollo till satisfaction was made 
(Paus. I. 43. 7-8). In central Greece, Linus was son of 
Amphimarus and Urania, killed by Apollo for saying he 
was as good a singer as the god (Paus. 9. 29. 6). A third 
variant made him Heracles’ music-teacher, whom his 
pupil killed with a blow from a cithara (Apollod. 2. 63). 
A favourite modem explanation (Frazer, loc. cit.) is that 
aC\tvov is Phoenician, ai lanu, ‘woe to usl’ This is not 
impossible, cf. lityerses. H. J. R. 

LEPARA, see aeoliae insulae. 

LITAI, see personifications. 

LITERARY CRITICISM IN ANTIQUITY. I. 

Greek. Literary criticism is concerned with literature 
on its aesthetic side, and consists of attempts at theorizing, 
legislating, judging, and appreciating. In Greek litera- 
mre it is represented by a series of pronouncements, 
inspired by various causes and assuming different forms, 
which embody doctrines of intrinsic and historical value, 
and thus form an important chapter in the history of 
Greek thought and taste {see rhetoric). The beginnings 
of Greek criticism date from the sixth century b.c., when 
the philosophers Xenophanes and Heraclitus con- 
demned Homer on moral grounds, and Theagenes and 
Anaxagoras in defence advocated an allegorical inter- 
pretation. Then in the fifth century speculation on 
poetry tentatively emerged, traces of poetic theory being 


found in Pindar, in Sophistic philological writings, and 
in the encomia of Gorgias. Meanwhile literary judge- 
ments were appearing in comedy ; and with Aristophanes’ 
shrewd estimates of Aeschylus and Euripides in the 
Frogs serious judicial criticism had also begim. 

2. In the century following, a new phase of critical 
activity was inaugurated by Plato. Viewing literature 
in its relation to social and political life, he treated inci- 
dentally in his Dialogues of current literary abuses, 
discussed the place of poetry in an ideal State, and dealt 
with many aspects of poetic theory. His censures of 
contemporary literature, often in parody form, are of 
considerable interest. Of interest, too, is his much- 
discussed rejection of poets from his commonwealth 
{Resp. 607 a) — a perplexing pronouncement in the light 
of dl the evidence, best understood perhaps, not as 
dogmatic and final, but as a challenge made, on behalf 
of philosophy, to the place hitherto held by poetry as the 
main avenue to truth. Most valuable, however, is his 
positive and constructive theorizing, in which he appears 
as a pioneer of lasting and beneficent influence. In liis 
pages were first set forth basic doctrines concerning the 
nature and art of poetry, consisting of earlier theories 
reinterpreted and transformed, besides original and 
daring suggestions, which reveal, often intuitively, the 
innermost spirit and the techm'que of art. Working from 
first principles and applying psychological methods in his 
discussions, he began that larger and more philosophical 
criticism which gave inspiration and direction to later 
effort. 

3. On the foundations thus laid Aristotle in his Poetics 
built, modifying and developing the teaching of Plato on 
rational and systematic lines, with a view to including 
the study in his philosophical scheme. Basing his doc- 
trines on an analysis of existing' Greek poetry, and making 
use of psychological and historical methods, he sets forth 
a comprehensive theory of the poetic art, concluding 
with an exposition of sound methods of forming literary 
judgements. On poetry in general he throws light from 
various angles, pointing out, for instance, its element of 
universal truth, its aesthetic function, and its emotional 
value, reveaUng at the same time basic principles of the 
literary art, while also imparting much studio-wisdom in 
the form of practical hints for the poet. And this he supple- 
ments by an illuminating treatment of the various forms 
or ‘kinds’ of poetry. Dealing mainly with tragedy as the 
representative form, he submits canons of the dramatic 
art, principles relating mostly to plot and characteriza- 
tion; and in addition he supplies notes on comedy and 
the epic, all of which retain in some measure their 
validity. Hardly less significant, however, is the g^iidance 
he gives in judicial criticism, when, condemning con- 
temporary judgements based on verbal details or on 
tests of morality, reality, and the like (cf. Zollus 'Opqpo- 
fidari^, he further maintains that aesthetic criteria are 
all that matter, and illustrates his teaching by reasoned 
appreciations of Homer and the great dramatists. Of 
the value of the work and its far-reaching influence there 
can be no question; though it has obscurities and defecte 
and is devoid of literary grace. In literary history it • 
represents the first ‘Apology’ and the first Art of poetry; 
but it is in its seminal quality that it stands unrivalled. 
In establishing original and profound doctrines of poetry, 
and in inaugurating new and effective methods of both 
theorizing and judging, it opened men’s ej'cs to more 
fruitful conceptions of art and made aesthetic judgement 
possible. Its importance in the history of criticism can 
scarcely be overrated. 

4. Under the changed conditions of the Hcllemstic 
period critical activities assumed a new form, which, 
while reprcscntiiig a decline from earlier efforts, was yet 
to influence subsequent developments at Rome. The 
outstanding feature was the abandonment of the philo- 
sophical approach to literature for one -of a scholastic 
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land ; nnd the main business now became the systematiz- 
ing of poetic technique for school purposes, though the 
textual and historico-critical labours of Alexandria and 
Pergamum were in the meantime preparing the way for 
sounder criticism. The nature of the new system may 
roughly be gathered from the Poetics of Neoptolemus of 
Parium (3rd c. b.c.) — a work now lost, but partly recon- 
structed from the Ucpl TrotTjiidrojv of Philodcmus of 
Gadara — in which poetry was treated schematically 
under the heads of srolriins, •notrjy.a, TroujTTjf, and a 
static view of literature was taken, according to which 
earlier poetic forms were regarded as fixed genres and 
models, each with its distinctive formal characteristics. 
Certain problems were also discussed, namely, whether 
native endowment ((fivais) or technical training {rcyx'r]) 
was more important for the poet, whether thought or 
form constituted the essence of poetry, and, again, 
whether the poet’s aim was to teach or to delight. Of 
these problems (all handed down ns unfinished contro- 
versies to later generations) one in particular influenced 
later discussions, ns a result of the supreme value attached 
to artistic form by Heracleodorus, Andromcnides, Crates 
of Mallos, and others. Nevertheless, the system of poetics 
thus fomiing did not emerge unchallenged. Callimachus, 
under Alexandrian influences, was already urging a break 
with classical forms, while stressing the prime importance 
of neat and careful workmanship ; nnd his doctrine found 
expression in the later verses of Simylus (q.v. i). Nor 
was the period svithout its advance in judicial criticism, 
though the irrational methods condemned by Aristotle 
still held the field. From Eratosthenes, however, and 
more especially from Aristarchus, came sounder estimates 
of Homer; and further evidence of increasing interest in 
aesthetic matters was supplied by appreciations of earlier 
poets in the Greek Anthology. 

5. Towards the close of the first century D.C. Greek 
criticism underwent further nnd more substantial 
developments. Owing to the rapid hellcnization of Rome, 
nnd the desire of Romans to emulate the ancient litera- 
ture of Greece, Hellenistic teaching was now subordinated 
to the larger purpose of clarifying contemporary views 
concerning Greek classical idc.als nnd standards; and in 
the Augustan period and tlic following century Caecilius, 
Dionysius of llalicamassus, ‘Longinus’, nnd Demetrius 
toob'up the task, treating primarily of style — the then 
current problem — but revealing at the same time many 
important principles of literature. Now, for the first 
time since the days of Aristotle and Theophrastus, the 
subtleties of Attic prose were explored under the 
guidance of those earlier authorities ; such matters ns the 
cflTccts of .an artistic word-order, the euphonious qualities 
of words in isolation or in combin.ntion, or the reasoned 
use of figures, being discussed in original nnd illuminat- 
ing fashion. This teaching was illustrated by apprecia- 
tions of Greek writers (l)Oth of poctrj' and prose), which 
tiiresv further light on the form and spirit of classical 
literature. Equ.ally significant, however, was the ndv.nncc 
in critical achievement bound up with these activities, 
and seen most clearly in the worLs of Dionj-sius of 
Halicarnassus nnd ‘Longinus’. By Dionysius, for in- 
stance, a return was made to Aristotle’s inductive 
theoriring; perspective and weight were edded to literary 
judgement by his use of historical and comparative 
methods; while to the r.ctual appreci.V.ion of literature 
he rtvade subst.antial and l.-isting contributions, of which 
his penetrating judgememr. of 1-jT.i.w, Thvscj-didcs, and 
Denjoithenes are examples. Yet {rreater w.ss the per- 
fornwnce of ‘Longinus', wl-.o-.e unfailing insight into the 
essentials of literature opened tip a nesv world of critical 
pwibilitirs. .'Xpprehending de.irly tb.e i.maginarivc and 
rmotionJ ctlrcts of sill great literature, he succeeded in 
capturing the spirit of Cireek art; and svitn nts grasp of 
principle, his v ide-ran.d.'i'.; t-wtes, his infectiaut enthusi- 
nnd, not liist, Ids rupsettlvc commt.nts cn literature 
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and literary' criticism itself, he made of criticism not 
only a stimulating study but also the most potent of 
instruments for the appreciation of the literary' art. 

6. In the mc.'intime the last effective phase of Greek 
criticism was represented by the efforts of Plutarch and 
Dio Chrysostom to interpret Greek culture — and inci- 
dentally Greek literature — for Imperial Rome, as a 
result of the Hellenic revival towards the end of the 
first century' a.d. The main interest of their critical work 
is of an historical kind : it bore witness to the persistence 
of Hellenistic traditions, and to the fact tiiat classictil 
ideals were already fading. This is seen, for instance, in 
Plutarch’s ctliical theory of poetry, and yet more clearly 
in his judgements of Homer, which (like those of Dio) 
perpetuated Alexandrian methods and standards. Both, 
however, were interested in aesthetic questions, and 
whereas Plutarch’s main effort was directed to restoring 
poetry' to its former place as a prime factor in education, 
Dio’s greatest achievement was his masterly appreciation 
of Aeschylus, Sophocles, nnd Euripides in his Com- 
parison. Apart from this but little criticism of value was 
forthcoming, rhetorical displays of the Second Sophistic 
movement absorbing all attention. Lucian made war 
on the literary impostures of his day; Philostratus (q.v. 
3) threw fresh light on aesthetic theory in defining the 
artistic process ns being, not ‘imitation’, but ‘creative 
imagination’ {tfiavraala). For the rest, however, literary 
comment now fell under the sterile treatment of rhetori- 
cians, grammarians, and philologians, and w.is ultimately 
silenced in the dark days tliat followed. 

E. Egger, Esiai sur I'hittotre de In critique dies let Greet (18S5); 
B. Bos.inquct, UitWry of dntlietic (181)2); S. H. Butcher, /Jrutolle't 
Theory 0/ Poetry ana Pine Art (1895); G. Saintsbury, History of 
Criticism (1900); J. E. Sanclys, History of Claisieal Scholarship 
(1903); bane Cooper, Aristotle on the Aft of Poetry (1913); C. Jen- 
ten, Phiiodemm Vber die Gediehte (1923); J. D. Denniaton, Greek 
Literary Critin'sm (1924); C. S. BalJivin, Ancient lihetoric and 
Poetic (1928): W. B. Koberts, Greek Rhetoric and Literary Critieism 
(1928); E. E. Sibej, The Greek Vieto of Poetry (1931); J. W. H. 
Atkins, Literary Criticism in Antiquity (1934). 

11. LA'ns'. Latin literary criticism consists of that 
running commentary on literature and literary matters 
to which, in various forms, Roman writers contributed 
from the second century B.c. onwards. As yet an occa- 
sional by-product of contemporary' literary activities, 
though ultimately the result of aesthetic interests inspired 
by c.arh'cr philosophical, rhetorical, and grammatic.iI 
studies, this criticism nevertheless constitutes a consider- 
able body of literary theorizing and judgements which 
throw valuable light on contemporary thought and taste. 
Its immediate causes, apart from c.ariicr Greek teaching, 
were certain urgent questions which arose from time to 
time; nnd to their solution Cicero, Horace, the elder 
Seneca, Tacitus, and QuintiUan were the main con- 
tributors. 

2. Already in the Scipionic circle the critical spirit 
had appeared. Terence’s replies to detractors nnd his 
searching comments on dramatic technique were among 
the first-fruits; and they were followed by Ludlius’ 
remarks on poetic diction and satire, together with frag- 
ments of Hellenistic teaching. More far-rcaching v.ras 
the criticism evoked by the cl.ash of styles in Republican 
oratory, which led to Cicero’s expoiition of rhctoric.if 
principles (see nitKTonic), his pronouncement on the 
Asianist-Atticiat problem, and his illuminating survey of 
the development of oratory. .'\nim.ited throughout his 
dialogues by a reasoned admiration for the doctrine and 
practice of tlsc cl.i'sical Greeks, he condemns the Asisnist 
excesses of Hortensius and die colourless correctness of 
Calviis and Bnitus;and indicating she limitatsoni of Ly-.bs 
and Tij’Jcydidtt as rr.odcU, he commends Dem'rsthenes 
as the supreme guide in style. Equally significant vrea 
his judicial c.-iticisni wSiere he re'.'eftls his reverence for 
Ennius sr.d his didike for the neoteric*. (q.v.). L'ling com- 
parative and histaricii n'.e:h'>ds, he submits apprcciitions 
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of Greek and Roman orators, and inculcates a sense 
of the continuity of literature. With him thus begins 
a classical reaction in literary theory, accompanied by 
wider conceptions of the critical function, 

3. Further developments were witnessed under 
Augustus, when the main problem became that of 
creating a great national poetry; and Horace, amidst the 
confused counsels of the archaizing and Alexandrian 
schools, prescribed the poetic forms and standards of 
classical Greece. In his Satires he incidentally expounds 
his theory of satire, in his Epistles (Book 2) he outlines 
his programme of reform, and in the Ars Poetica (based 
on the Poetics of Neoptolemus of Parium) he submits 
principles and rules for the guidance of poets. What he 
advocates is an imitation of ancient Greek masterpieces; 
by which he meant, not a slavish copying, but a process 
of re-creation, the evolution of something new, by 
adapting Greek measures to the Roman lyre. His 
doctrines, though coloured by his experience, are 
primarily derivative in kind; he does not arrive at his 
theories by an analysis of actual literature. Alexandrian 
influence, moreover, is seen in his work, notably in his 
demand for careful workmanship and polish. But among 
the principles he propounds are many that treat of 
essentials; he commends his teaching in memorable 
phrase, and his lasting achievement was the establish- 
ment of classicism in poetic theory. 

4. With the decline of literature (ist c. a.d.) critical 
effort assumed new functions, turning naturally to a 
consideration of the nature and causes of that decline. 
A valuable commentary on contemporary oratory was 
forthcoming in the specimens collected by the elder 
Seneca, which, apart from the light it throws on Augustan 
declaimers and declamations, embodies many sound 
judgements, condemns all departures from simplicity 
and good taste, and commends Cicero as the model for 
Roman orators. Persius followed, waging war on the 
affectations and insincerities of contemporary poets ; and 
Petronius in his Satyricon attacked Lucan for his choice of 
an historical subject and his omission of epic machinery 
from his Civil War. Meanwhile not without interest 
were the attempts made to account for the decline by 
viewing literature in its relation to social life. Thus the 
tw'o Senecas attributed it to the decay of morality; 
Petronius to debased taste fostered by declamation in 
the schools; while Velleius Paterculus in his history 
explained it as a natural sequel to a period of great literary 
achievement. 

5. Nor was criticism of a more constructive kind 
wanting, though petty but futile attacks on Virgil 
continued throughout the century. Manilius, for one, 
had proposed fresh themes for poetic treatment, and 
Petronius had recalled the part played by imagination 
and passion in the poetic process. Martial, again, 
advanced claims for a realistic treatment of life, com- 
mented on the epigram as a literary genre, and condemned 
the growth of antiquarianism; while the younger Pliny 
in his Letters reflected contemporary literary tastes. 
More significant was the contribution of Tacitus in his 
Dialogue, where he commended the oratory of the 
Ciceronian age, but suggested also that changed condi- 
tions called for expression more lively, less formal. He 
further maintained that oratory had declined because of 
the cessation of Republican strife; and these shrewd 
comments marked a new phase of literary theorizing. 
With him criticism ceased to be dogmatic and find; and 
in upholding the • relativity of literary standards he 
successfully challenged a more rigid classicism. Similar 
tendencies had been seen in Quintilian’s Institutio\ in his 
doctrine of a modified classicism, his sense of the need for 
literary development, liis enlightened conception of Imi- 
tation, and his wide-ranging survey of literary history, 
limited though it was in aesthetic appreciation. In him 
culminated the movement begun by Cicero, the effort to 


inaintain, amidst shifting and conflicting influences, the 
highest artistic standards then known. The attempt, it is 
true, was only partially successful; for with Pronto and 
Gellius came later one of the periodic revivals of archaism. 
But many good things had meanwhile been said, and the 
way prepared for future critical activities. 

Special studies: G. Saintsbuiy, History of Criticism (1900); J. 
Wight Duff, Lit. Hist. Rome to Golden Age (1909); id., Silver Age 
(1927); E. E. Sikes, Roman Poetry (1923): W. ICroIl, Studien zum 
Verstdndnis derromischenLiteratur J. W. H. Atkins. Literary 

Criticism in Antiqtdty (1934). J. W. H. A. 

LITERARY PATRONAGE, see patronage. 

LITERATURE, GREEK and LATIN, History of. 
see APPENDIX at the end of this work. 

LITERNUM, a Roman citizen colony on the Campanian 
coast, founded in 194 B.c. but soon derelict (Livy 34. 
4S) : nowadays Torre di Patria. The disillusioned Scipio 
Africanus Maior retired and possibly w'as buried there 
(Livy 38. 52, 53, 56; Seneca, Ep. 86), Later the Via 
Domitiana, like the modem railway, somewhat increased 
its importance. E. T. S. 

LITTERATOR, chiefly used of the elementary instruc- 
tor in reading and writing whose teaching was continued 
by the doctrina of the grammatictis (q.v.). See education, 
in. 3. 

LITTERS (lecticae) were introduced into Rome from 
the east: Cicero {Verr. 5. 27) associates them with the 
kings of Bithynia. They are first mentioned in the second 
century B.C. and w’ere common in the following century. 
They were provided with curtains and sometimes with 
glass windows (Juv, 3. 239). They were carried on poles 
by slaves, of whom as many as eight might be required. 
At first they were used in the city only by women and 
invalids, but later they were freely employed by both 
sexes in the city and outside. Restrictions on their use 
were sometimes imposed by the government (Suet. ltd. 
43, Claud. 28). G. H. S. 

LITTLE ILIAD, see epic cycle. 

LITURGY. At Athens in the fifth and fourth centuries 
B.c. certain public functions were compulsorily conferred 
upon the richer citizens and metics. Of these liturgies 
some, like the trierarchy (q.v.), were occasional, others 
were imposed regularly, according to a fixed order of 
rotation. These included the choregia (q.v. : the produc- 
tion of a chorus at the musical and dramatic festivals), the 
gymnasiarchy (q.v.), iarlaais (the provision of a ban- 
quet for a tribe at festivals), dp^cBecopta (the leadership 
of a public delegation to a foreign festival), ItrnoTpo^ia 
(the maintenarice as a knight of a horse)._ To some 
liturgies nominations were made by a magistrate, e.g. 
by the archon to the tragic choregia, to others by the 
tribes, e.g. to the cyclic choregia and icrriaoris. A person 
nominated might challenge another whom he considered 
better able to bear the expense, and the latter might 
either undertake the liturgy or exchange properties with 
his challenger, or appeal to the courts (.see antidosis). 
A liturgy involved the holder both in personal service 
(though he might employ a deputy) and in expense. 
In some cases the State made an allocation, but this did 
not by any means cover the costs. 

In the Hellenistic age no clear line was drawn between 
dpxal and Xetrovpylai. Both were filled by popular 
election ; neither imposed any obligatory expenditure in 
theory, but both in fact often involved a heavy personal 
outlay; both might in the last resort be compulsorily 
imposed. Immunity was in this ’age often granted, not 
only from liturgies, but from magistracies, and the term 
‘liturgy’ ciune to denote minor offices, which were 
onerous but did not carry much authority 
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In Roman municipal law a sharp distinction was dratvn 
between homres and ntuitera; homra qualified their 
holder for a scat on the council ; the immimiias conferred 
by the Roman Rovemment meant exemption from 
viuncra. These rules were also applied in the Greek East, 
and offices must therefore have been definitely classified 


into dpyat and Xcnovpryiai. In time the distinction 
became blurred; immunitj' (ttA£tToo/>y7j(Tia) by the early 
third century included exemption from magistracies. 
By this time the most important and onerous liturgies 
were imperial, such as the collection of tribute. 

In Egypt a liturgy meant a compulsory State office. 
Compulsion was little used in the Ptolemaic or early 
Roman period, but from the latter part of the first 
century a.d. became commonctj till every post below the 
rank of arparvjyos or fiaatXiKos ypapp-WTCvs becarnc a 
liturgy. Qualified persons were nominated by the scribes 
of the mctropolcis and villages to be stralegi, who them- 
selves appointed to lower posts, and for higher posts 
submitted the names to the cpistrategus, who drew lots 


between them. When councils were instituted in the 
mctropolcis, many of the more important officers were 
elected by them. 

V. Thumscr, De civium Atheniemium tnunerihm torumque tm- 
tnurMate (i8So); J. Ochlcr, PH', s.v. 'IvcitourRia'; F. Ocrtel, Die 
lAturrMi Studirn stir Plotemuischen und Knistrlichm Vertcaltung 

Atsiplens (1917). , ,, M T 

A. H. M. J. 


LITYERSES. 'Some say that he was a son of MidM, 
and that he challenged all and sundry to a contest^ in 
reaping, and maltreated those who were overcome by him. 
But, encountering a stronger reaper, he met his death. 
Some say that it was Heracles who killed him’ (Pollux 
4. S4i who says that Lityerses is the Phiygian reapers’ 
song). His source is uncertain, cf. Crusius in Roschcr’s 
Lexihon, s.v. 1 1 would seem, therefore, to be a traditional 
song with a story to explain it, cf. UNUS. H. J. U. 


LlVIA (sS n.c.-A.D. ag), daughter of M. Livius Drusus 
Claudinnus, married Tiberius Claudius Nero (q.v. 3), 
whom she accompanied in his flight after the Pcrusinc 
War. Nero divorced her in 38 to cn.ablc her to marry 
Octavian (Augristus), whose affection and esteem she 
retained till his death in A.n. 14. Her beauty, dignity’, 
intelligence, and tact well fitted her for her high position. 
Augustus valued her counsel, and .she appears to have 
exercised a restraining influence upon him. A natural 
fondness for power may explain allusions to friction 
between her and Tiberius, but suggestions that she had 
any part in the deaths of Marccllus, Gaius Caesar, 
Lucius Caesar, or Germanicus do not deserve serious 
consideration. Livia bore tsvo sons to her first luisband — 
'I'ibcrius (later emperor) and Dru.sus (q.v. 3). She 
became ‘Julia Augusta’ under the will of Augustus. 

VfV.ciui. Ilk. i; Taceus, Anfl. bka. 1-5; Dio bk». ^Sff. 

Mmiem literslure: V. Gsrdtliauien, Au^'tittut u. trine Znt {tSot 
ttt.y, U. WiUcich, ij«a(i9<i). G. W. Jc 

LWILLA (Lftm). daughter of Drusus (q.v. 3) end 
Antonia minor and granddaughter of Livia (q.v.), bom 
e. 13 ii.C„ wa.s married to Gaius Caesar (grandson of 
Augxisf us), and after his death to Drusus, son of Tiberius. 
She wa.s executed in A.n. 31 on evidence of comphaty 
in the murder of her husb.and. 

Teci’.ui. Ann. I k. 4; t>lo Cwiat S 7 - 5S. ti. G. %V. R. 


LIVIUS (I) .ANDROMCUS, u-acs (c. 2S4-c. 204 
n,c.). early Latin poet, a Oreck(r) Nom at I arentum, ssws 
brought a slas'c to Rome in 242, wa.s m-anumitted. and 
took ids m'stcr’s n-amra Lucius l.ivius; .le became a 



first Latin tragedy, both having Greek models and 
metres {see drama, roman, para. i). Others followed, 
ousting the old saturac into literature for reading only. 
Failure of L.’s voice caused the institution of the cantor 
to sing cantica to an actor’s gestures. In 207 L. officially 
composed an expiatory hjirm (the first real lyric in 
Latin), and the collegium of plaj-wrights and actors was 
founded. 

Livius’ works, popular at first, were later regarded ns 
rough though impressive. Fragments : (i) about forty-six 
lines (early work) of the first Latin epic the Odissia, a 
rude prosy paraphrase-translation, into Latin satumians, 
of Homer’s Odyssey, (ii) About forty lines from tragedies 
on Greek models — Achilles, Aegisthus, Aiax Mastigo- 
phortts, Andromeda, Danae, Equos Troianus, Henniona, 
Tereus. (iii) Lines from comocdiac palliatac. 

Text of fragments: E. H. Warmington, Remains of Old /.atm ii 
(Loeb, with translation): H. de la V'illc de Mirmont, £'t. s, I'ar.rimne 
po/s. lat. (1903), 5-201; G. Pascoli, Epos (Livorno; 2nd cd. igtt; 
Odiss. pp, 1-6); O. Ribbcck, Seam. Jiomanorum I’oesis Fragmmla 
(2nd ed.; 3rd ed. 'Teubner. Plays). E. H. \V. 

LIVIUS (2), Titus (Livy) (59 b.c.-a.d. 17), the Roman 
liistorian, was bom in Patavium (Padua) at the height of 
the old Vcnctic city’s prosperity and fame ; the circum- 
stances of his early years may well have influenced the 
growth of his character. We know little of his life. His 
daughter married a rhetorician, Magius, and his son 
may have been a writer, followed by Pliny. He himself 
wrote philosophical dialogues, historical in tendency, and 
his odvice on rhetoric to his son (Quint, 10. i. 39) shows 
liis place in the Ciceronian tradition. At Rome he 
entered the Imperial literary circle, gave readings of his 
work, and won Augustus’ interest in his historical task 
(4. 20. 7) and appreciation of his republican sentiment 
(Tac. Arm. 4. 34); he encouraged Claudius in his his- 
torical studies (Suet. Claud. 41). His work reflects 
knowledge of the Empire, presumably gathered in travel, 
but he must have spent most of his time at work in Rome 
or in Padua, where he died. 

2. The history of Rome (c6 ur 5 e condita librt), which 
he began at thirty and continued for forty years, was 
composed in 142 books. Bks. i-v covered from the 
origins to the Gallic sack of Rome, vi-xv reached the 
beginning of the Punic Wars, xvi-xx treated the First 
Punic War, x.xi-xxx the Second Punic War, x-xxi-xlv the 
Macedonian and Syrian Wars. As the work grew under 
his hand the pentad and decade arrangement had to be 
modified. The destruction of Carthage appeared in bk. 
ii, Ti. Gracchus in Ivii, the defeat of the Cimbri in 
Ixviii, the opening of the Social War in Lxxi, Marius’ 
death in lxx.x, Sulla’s death in xc, C.ies.ir’s con-sulslup 
in ciii, Pliarsalus in cxi, Caesar’s death in C^’i, Actium 
in cxxxiii, the death of Drusus {9 n.C.) in cxlii. Bks. eix- 
exvi were entitled belli civilis libri. 

3. The procmium rcflect.s the situation after Augustus’ 
proposed social legislation in 28 u.c. ; bk. i. tg. 3 was 
published after 27 «-C. and before 25 c.c.; bk. xxvjii. 12 
presupposes Agrippa’s Spanish campaign of 19 n.C. 
Bk. fix followed Augustus’ quotation of MctcHus’ speech 
on m.arri3ce in jS n.c. If bk. exxi was pubfiibed after 
Augustus’ death (A.D. 14), it was presumably accompanied 
by several subsequent books, since Livy could scarcely 
have written twenty-one Iwxiks in the three years before 
his death. He probably died pen in h-md, Uie work- 
closing with Drusus’ death. 

4. Of this immense work only thirty-five booKS arc 
extant: i-x, xxi-xlv. For tlse lost books we hare a 
palimpsest fratrment of bk. xci, cited fragments and 
excerpts, and the epitomired, perhaps slightly ’conta- 
minated’ tradition of the Vtriothac (q.v.) and the Oiy- 
thvncl'.uv Epitome of bks. xxxvji-xl, slviii-'v; in 
basis, the work of Elonrs, Granjus Ltciniantrs, /V-rrelitit 
Victor, Eusropius a.nd Ftitur, Qrt?'.ias end Ca’isodortis, 
Julius OkJ«<’,ucn.j. 
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5. Livy stood at the peak of annalistic historiography, 
and was able to develop the work of the Sullan annalists. 
Valerius Antias from ■ the beginning, and Claudius 
Quadrigarius from the Gallic sack (bk. vi), appear to 
have provided the basis of composition; they are cited 
throughout the work. The set aimalistic arrangement 
allowed easy transition from source to source and the 
incorporation of episodic material; in bks. i-x Licinius 
Macer, Aelius Tubero, and (indirectly) Fabius Pictor and 
Calpumius Piso, in bks. xxi-xxx Coelius Antipater and 
Polybius, in xxxi-xlv Polybius, supplement Valerius 
Antias and Claudius Quadrigarius ; afterwards Posidonius, 
and perhaps Sulpicius Galba, Sisenna, Caesar, and 
Augustus’ Memoirs, among others, were used in the 
same way. 

6. In accordance with contemporary historiographical 
practice, Livy does not cite his authorities, except in 
cases of dispute or doubt, and often, e.g. in the com- 
parison of casualty figures, this may be conventional. As 
a rule he adapted the source material with scarcely more 
than literary and stylistic elaboration, apparently without 
‘contamination’, if we may judge from his reproduction 
of Polybius and the common inconsistency of the annal- 
istic narrative. There is always a certain negligence in 
his treatment of context, with obvious discrepancies, 
repetitions, and chronological divergences; this is most 
striking in his use of Polybius, where the Olympiad 
yearly divisions are forced within the narrative based on 
the Roman year. The reason appears to lie in his undue 
dependence upon narrative form in constructing his work, 
beginning with the Sullan histories. This acceptance of 
the aimalistic tradition in both matter and form largely 
explains his lack of source criticism; the authority of the 
annales maximi, persisting in its literary development, 
limited criticism to detail, and here Livy, with charac- 
teristic sincerity and restraint, refused to argue on 
grounds of mere probability or rationalize without full 
evidence. 

7. Yet, even granting this, he falls short in critical 
methods, except perhaps in the discussion of figures and 
finance. His defective treatment of the problem of 
Cossus’ spolia opima (4. 19), his neglect of the libri 
lintei when two sources cited the same passage differently 
(4- 23), not to mention again the inconsistencies in his 
narrative, reflect his subservience to written authority, 
and show literary procedure over-simplifying the task of 
historical composition. Livy had little knowledge of 
Roman institutions. His inexperience in military matters 
affects his description of battles: his ignorance of the 
phalanx, for example, is unpardonable; he is, however, 
better on ships. He does not falsify events, but his 
literary elaboration often makes his narrative con- 
ventional and misleading. His ignorance of conditions 
in early Rome and in the East leaves blemishes on 
his historical reconstruction, which is always coloured by 
his Augustan idealism. In the later books, no doubt, his 
increasing command over his material and his better 
understanding of events raised the critical level of his 
work. 

8. Yet Livy’s purpose in the first instance was not to 
analyse the process of history in the fight of institutions 
or circumstances. He set himself to give Rome a history 
that in conception and style should be worthy of her 
imperial rise and greatness, and in influence lend under- 
standing to the Augustan moral recovery. He depicted 
in general the fife and character, the policies and per- 
sonalities of the past and the later decay of discipline; in 
particular, the social morale of early Rome, the ‘Integra 
atque immobilis uirtus’ against Hannibal, the policy of 
Republican freedom against the Hellciustic monarchies, 
and the consequences of luxury and avarice in the later 
age. His patriotism and sense of Roman dignity dominate 
his narrative, without excluding wider sympathy or 
appreciation. 


9. His genius lay in his power of vivid historical 
reconstruction, visualizing scenes and people, and 
conveying his impression by description and interpreta- 
tion. His natural historical feeling developed under the 
influence of Hellenistic psychological knowledge, now 
established in Rome, and his literary talent was trained 
in Hellenistic historiographical theory and Roman 
rhetoric; the annalistic tradition gave him material and 
form. Cicero had defined his task, and the patriotic 
inspiration of Augustus gave fife to his composition. 
In his first books his narration, fitting the subject- 
matter, has poetical colour and style : it is the prose epic 
of Rome, ranking with the Aeneid, The later books take 
on a more regular prose form, but show equally brilliant 
conception of events, imderstanding of personal and 
mass psychology, and careful literary presentation. The 
feeling for atmosphere, as well as the principle of varia- 
tion, allowed the set appearance of formal notices and 
prodigy tables. 

10. In detail Livy’s composition followed the Isocra- 
tean canons of brevity, economy, and verisiirufitude, with 
thedevices of literary elaboration, characterizing speeches, 
and the dramatic Peripatetic technique. The style con- 
formed to the Ciceroiuan requirements of ‘uarietas 
colorum, collocatio uerborum’, and ‘tractus orationis 
lenis et aequabifis’ in historical narration (e.g. for the 
sake of homogeneity, Livy (27. 37) would not quote 
Livius Andronicus) ; but composition and style had their 
own varying character, suitable to the different elements 
in the annalistic tradition. Livy’s ‘clarissiinus candor’ 
and ‘lactea ubertas’ reflect the lucidity and continuity of 
his thought, but the style is not purely periodic: it 
corresponds to the mode of the passage, poetic or formal, 
elaborate or plain, expository or rhetorical, depending on 
the complexity of ideas or rhythm of the narrative. Even 
stylistic irregularity or strained word usage may occur to 
convey a nuance, departing from the pure Latinity of the 
capital. This may justify the charge of ‘Patavinitas’, if 
Pollio’s jibe was not directed at the moral and romantic 
tone of Livy’s work. 

11. The command of his theme and its expression, 
the love of truth where it could be found, the deep 
seriousness and w'ide humanity, give fife to Livy’s 
historical achievement : his work captures the imagination 
and moves the spirit. It is Augustan, with the faults as 
well as the merits of the time, and it falls below modem 
critical standards. Yet it reproduces tradition faithfully, 
without the defective rationalization practised in both 
ancient and modem times ; for this modem criticism may 
be grateful. In his presentation of persons and events, 
the flesh and blood of history, he ranks among the great 
historians. 

12. His success was iiimiediate and lasting. _ His work 
was used by historians and epic poets ; an epitoine had 
appeared for common use by the time of Martial (14. 
190); his speeches were collected. In the Middle Ages, 
Dante praised ‘Livio che non erra’. The Renaissance 
saw him in high favour, and printing made him a popular 
author. Machiavelfi discoursed on the First_ Decade. 
Niebuhr and Lewis began the critical examination of his 
early tradition, and historical study has continued it. Our 
new knowledge of Hellenistic historiography has revealeo 
the secrets of his composition, and syntactical study is 
throwing fight on his style. 
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LIVIUS, see also DRUSUS, SALINATOR. 

LOBON of Argos (pcrhnps 3rcl c. n.C.) was a literary 
forger, author of a work (pcriiaps in verse) on poets 
(Diog. Lacrt. i. 34. 112), in which he ascribed verses 
fabricated by himself to the Seven Sages and works in 
prose to early poets, e.g. Aristc.is, Scmonidcs, Pindar, 
ilis treatise seems to have been extensively used by 
Suidas. J. F. L, 


LOCI COMMUNES, sec commiDsTS loci. 

LOCKS, see icevs. 

LOCRIEPIZEPHYRII(yloNpot’J?triCe?ivpioO,aDorian 
city in the ‘toe’ of Italy, was founded e . yoo n.c., appar- 
ently by Opuntii (East Locrinns), although its settlers 
probably included Ozolae (West Locrians), fugitive 
tslave.s, and Lacedaemonians. Ocnotri(=^ Siccls?) previ- 
ously inhabited the site. I^ocri’s oligarchy, The Hundred 
Houses, reputedly governed excellently: the town pos- 
sessed Europe’s earliest written legal code (attributed to 
Zalcucus, q.v.). Locri defeated Croton at the Sagras 
battle (6th c,), founded its own colonics (Hipponium, 
Medina; before .jso). and usually was friendly with 
SsTacusc who supponed it against its rival Rhegium 
(q.v,). Bruttian, Pyrrhic, and Hannibalic Wars caused 
#ome decline, but Locri was still n considerable town, 
nllitrd to Rome, in Polybius’ day; Polybius imew it 
intimately (i:. 5 f.). zXpparcntly Saracens finally 
destroyed it. 



LOCRIS. Eastern Locris, comprising the mainland 
coast of the Eubocan Straits from Thermopylae to 
Larymna, and Western Locris, comprising the valley of 
Amphissa and the northern coast of the Corinthian (julf 
from Naupactus to near Crisa, were separated from one 
miotlier by Doris and Phocis, probably the results of an 
invasion through an early Locrian State occupying 
central Greece, As late as the fifth century b.c. the tsvo 
divisions of Locris, known as ‘Opuntian’ and ’Ozolian’, 
possessed a joint franchise. Their territory being mainly 
infertile and hemmed in by stronger States, the Locrians 
played little part in history. Opuntian Locris united 
round a centre at Opus, where the assembly of the 
Thousand drawn from noble families met, founded 
Locri in south Italy, and began to coin in the fourth 
century b.c. But Ozolian Locris remained backward and 
without unity (Thuc. x. 15). Both areas were curtailed 
by their neighbours, Opuntian Locris losing Thermo- 
pylae to the Thessalians and Daphnus to the Phocians, 
whereby Eastern Locris split into Hypocnemidian and 
Opuntian Locris, and Ozolian Locris losing Naupactus 
to Athens. The valley of Amphissa, trav'crscd by tlic 
route from Doris to the Corinthian Gulf, tvas of strategic 
importance and became involved in the Sacred Wars 
(q.v.). 

W. A. Oldfather, AJArch. 1916. N. G. L. H. 

LOCUSTA (LUCUSTA), a noted poisoner of Gallic 
origin, was employed by Agrippina to poison Claudius 
and by Nero for Britannicus. Nero took with him on 
his flight a poison prepared by her. Galba executed 
her. 

LOGAOEDIC, see metre, creek, in (s). 

LOGIC. For the history of Greek logic the following 
works may be consulted : C. Prantl, Cescliidite d. Logik 
im Abcndlande (4 vols., 1855-70); L. Bnbus, Logik u. 
Metaphysik, vol. i (1868); F. Uebenveg, System d. Logik 
u. Gcschichte d. logischen Lehrer? (1874, Engl. Transl. 
1871); R. Adamson, A Short History of Logic (1911); 
T. Zichcr, Lchrbuch d. Logik (1920); H. W. Blunt, art. 
‘Logic’ in Enc. Brit.’, Herbertz, Das Wahrheitsproblcm in 
d. gricchiscitcn Philosophic (1913); E. Hoffmann, Die 
Sprachc u. d. archaische Logik (1925); W. Lutoslawski, 
The Origin and Grotclh of Plato’s Logic'* (1905); N. 
Hartmann, Platons Logik d. Seins (1909); J. Stcnzcl, 
Studien z. Gcschichte d. platonischen Dialektik von 
Sokrates zu Arisloteles* (1931, Engl. Transl. 1940); 
H. Maicr, Die Syllogistih d. Aristotclcs (3 vols., 1896- 
1900). W. D. R. 

LOGISTAI, Athenian magistrates; (1) A body of ten 
chosen by lot from their own members by the Boulc; 
its duties were to examine the accounts of magistrates 
in each prywny, and thus to prepare for the fin.il 
atthyna. (2) A body of thirty (later ten) chosen by lot 
from all citizens. They conducted the cx.tmination of 
accounts at the end of the magistrates’ term of office 
{see Eunn'N.s). They also assisted the I lellenotasniai 
(q.v.) in cliccking the contributions of tlie allies in the 
Dcli.in League, and calculating the one-sixtieth part set 
apart for Athena. A. W. G. 

LOGOGRAPIIERS. Until the late sixth centu^’R-C-. 
historical and biographical traditions svcrc. oral, like the 
’mstlus’ alxiut sacred rites and cults, and other anecdotes, 
romances, folk-tales, and provcrbi.nl lore. Epic verse, 
Hotneric and Hcatodic, had canonized rtsueh. Tltc first 
prose transcripts tram this fluid folk-manory are 
fcseribed, in natural knowledge to Thales and Anaxi- 
mander (qq.v.), in liums.n affjirs to Hcc.-staeus, niso of 
Miletus, whom Hcrtxlotu* dcicrif)« (:. 143) hke 
(2. t35) as Xoynzosr'r, Honter Isei.eg ers-rsu'g (:. iso} 
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and Sappho iiovaoiroios (2. 135). Later critics distin- 
guish these early Xoyoypd^oi, as mere compilers, from 
the first ‘historians’, Herodotus and Thucydides, who 
recomposed and interpreted similar sources to illustrate 
such larger themes as the Persian or the Peloponnesian 
War. Hecataeus (fr. i), like Herodotus and Thucydides, 
derides contemporary ‘Greek stories’, and like Hesiod 
(Th. 24-8) professes veracity; yet Heraclitus (fr. 40 
Diels) couples him with Pythagoras and Xenophanes as 
a man of more knowledge than judgement. 

Principal types of such compilation are: (i) Genea- 
logies, especially of families which ‘went up to a god’ like 
that of Hecataeus himself (Hdt. 2. 143). Like Hesiod’s 
Theogony they codified aristocracies at a time when social 
prerogatives of birthright were challenged. (2) Chrono- 
logies, cross-referring pedigrees to official lists ; kings of 
Sparta and of Athens, priestesses of Hera at Argos, 
Olympic and Cameian victors. (3) Periegeseis or Periodoi, 
descriptions of particular regions and especially of Greek 
cities with their institutions, resources, and local events, 
from their reputed foundations (Krlaeis) . (4) Histories only 
begin when (a) the rise of Persia needed explanation, and 
Persian conquest linked regional descriptions together 
into IJepcnKci ; (b) Persian aggression drew Greek cities into 
concerted resistance and counter-attack, worthy of record 
in 'EXXrjviKa. (5) Eventually, Herodotus (q.v.) ex- 
plicitly includes both Greek and alien deeds (i. i) in a 
single History and seeks the cause of the quarrel. Frag- 
ments in FHG i and FGrH\ L. Pearson, Early Ionian 
Historians (1939), full bibliography. 

Principal logographers are Acusilaus, Charon, Damastes, 
Hecataeus, Hellanicus, Pherecydes, Scylax, Xanthus ; see 
these. The first author of town-histories was Cadmus 
of Miletus; Dionysius of Miletus wrote IlepaiKd, the 
first general survey of Oriental history ; Eugeon (Euagon) 
of Samos wrote a chronicle of his own city; Herodorus of 
Heraclea Pontica, a contemporary of Hecataeus, wrote on 
Heracles, Orpheus and Musaeus, the Argonauts, and the 
Pelopids. FHG ii. 27, 28, 30; FGrH i. 31. Of a few 
others little is known but their names. J. L. M. 

LOGOS, in its origin a psychological idea (‘thought’ and 
‘thought-as-expressed’), acquires a metaphysical mean- 
ing in Greek philosophy, as the self-actualizing rational 
principle of the universe. In Heraclitus (Bywater i, 2, 
23i 7I) 92, 93 ; Diels 115, 126 a) it is the rationality of the 
world-process, the law of change, which comes to self- 
consciousness in the philosopher. Fructified by Aristo- 
telian teleology, the Logos becomes in Stoicism the 
dynamic rational principle active in the world-whole and 
its parts (Aoyoff cnreppaTiKos, Xoyoi mreppLaTiKol), and the 
ethical 6p66s Adyoy common to gods and men and the 
medium of communion with the Divine; the concep- 
tion become religious in popular Stoicism and Hellen- 
istic syncretism_(Hermes-Logos, etc.). In Philo it is both 
the active intelligent world-principle, as in Stoicism, and 
the sum of the Platonic Ideas, which for Philo are 
thoughts in the mind of God ; both the Divine Thought- 
thinking and the Divine Thought-thought, the instru- 
ment and the plan of God, and the unique mediator 
beUveen God and His creatures; in its soteriological 
aspect it is equated with the Jewish Wisdom and Word 
of God, and typified by a great variety of Old Testament 
figures (cf. especially Quisrer. div. her. 42, CTF. 205-6). 
For Philo, as for the Greeks, the Logos is neither personal 
nor impersonal ; the assertion of its hypostatic distinction 
from^Gpd (SeuTcpos Oeds, etc.) has always reference to 
the limitations of human knowledge (so Bevan, against 
Heinze); in the last resort the Logos is God Himself in 
His relative aspect (so Drummond and Lebreton). In 
Neoplatonism Logos is subordinate to Nous. But the 
second-century Apolopsts, notably Justin Martyr, 
equate the conception with the pre-existent and incarnate 
Christ in their presentation of Christianity as the revealed 


philosophy, and so establish its long association with 
Christian theology. 

Genehal Litehatube. M. Heinze, Die Lehre vom Logos in der 
griechischen Philosophie (1872); A. Aall, Der Logos, Geschichte seiner 
Enttcickeiung in der griechischen Philosophie und der christlichen 
Litteratur (2 vols. 1 896-8) ; J. Lebreton, ‘Les Theories du Logos au 
debut de I'^re chrdtienne’, Etudes {Revue de la Compagnie de Jisus) 
vol. CVS (1906); R. P. Lagrange, ‘Le Logos d’Heracltie’ and ‘Vers 
le Logos de Saint Jean’, Rdvue Bihlique 1923. 

Special Subjects. (Stoicism) A. Schmekel, Die Philosophie der 
vsiltleren Stoa, 1892. (Helienistic syncretism) E. ICrebs, ‘Der Logos 
als Heiland im ersten Jahrhundert’, Freiburger Theologische Studien 
1910. (Philo) J. Drummond, Philo Judaeus (2 vols. 1888); H. A. A. 
Kennedy, Philo's Contribution to Religion (1919); and especially 
E. R. Bevan, essay on ‘Hellenistic Judaism’ in The Legacy of Israel 
(1927). (Justin Martyr) E. R. Goodenough, The Theology of Justin 
Martyr (Jena 1923). J. L. Matthews. 

LOLLIA PAULINA was a woman of distinguished 
ancestry and very great wealth. She was forced to 
abandon her marriage with P. Memmius Regulus in 
order that she might marry the Emperor Gaius in A.D. 
38. Divorced by him in the following year, she was an 
unsuccessful candidate for the hand of Claudius after 
Messalina’s death in 48. Agrippina secured her banish- 
ment (on the charge of consulting astrologers) in the 
following year, and she was driven to suicide. J. P. B. 

LOLLIUS (i) PALICANUS, Marcus, tribune in 71 
B.C., obtained from Pompey the restoration of the powers 
of the tribunate. He supported the lex ittdiciaria^ of 
Aurelius Cotta. His humble Picene origin and political 
sentiments prevented his election to the consulship in 67. 

A.M. 

LOLLIUS (2), Marcus (cos. 21 b.c.), a novus homo and 
prominent partisan of Augustus, praised by Horace 
ICarm. 4. 9) for conspicuous integrity, but described by 
Velleius as crafty, corrupt, and rapacious. He was the 
first legate of Galatia (25), active in Macedonia, probably 
as proconsul (c. 19-18) and then in Gaul, where German 
raiders inflicted a defeat, capturing the eagle of a legion, 
but hardly causing a serious disaster. In i B.C. he was 
chosen to be counsellor and overseer of C. Caesar in the 
East. A bitter enemy of Tiberius, he influenced the 
young prince against the exile. As a result of quarrel or 
intrigue, however, he fell from favour, was accused of 
taking bribes from the Parthian king, and died before 
long, perhaps by suicide (a.d. 2). Lollius left enormous 
wealth. 

R. Syme, Roman Revolution (1939), see Index. ‘ B- 

LOLLIUS (3) BASSUS of Smyrna has about a dozen 
epigrams in the Greek Anthology, of which one (7. 391) 
is a pompous reflection on the death of Germanicus, and 
another (9. 283 Plan.) a comment on his German expedi- 

tion(A.D'. 14-16). The rest of the poems are uninteresting, 

except for one joke (ii. 72) in the manner which Martial 
was to perfect seventy years later. 

C. Cichorius, Rom. Stud. c. viii. 7 (1922) G- 

LOLLIUS (4) URBICUS, Quintus, governor of 
Britain from a.d. 139 until after 142 (JRS xii. 66) and 
formerly legate of Legio X Gemina and governor of 
Lower Germany, built the Wall of Antoninus (q.v.) 
(S.H.A. Pitts 5. 6 ; CIL vii. 1125; Eph, Epigr. ix. _I 390 ^ 
Inscriptions commemorating the erection of buildings 
under Urbicus come from Corstopitum (jfPS xxvi. 264; 
Eph. Epigr. ix. 1 146), and from High Rochester (G/L wi- 
1041). He later became governor of Africa (Apul. Apol. 
2) and pracfectus urbi {CIL viii. 6705, 6706). I. A. R- 

LONDINIUM (perhaps denoting ‘place of Londlnos’, 
‘the fierce one’), originally stood on the eastern of two 
hilloclcs bounding the Walbrook at the mouth of the 
Thames. Tacitus states that at the time of Boudicca s 
revolt (61) it was an important trading-centre {Ann. 14- 
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33) and that at the principal towns, Londinium, Vcrula- 
miutn, and Camulodunum, 70,000 persons perished. 
Early vestiges have been found, but authority inclines 
against a pre-Roman origin for this considerable com- 
munity. 

Though originally merely a viais of the Cantii 
(Ptolemy, 2. 3, 12), it soon became the financial centre of 
tlie province {CIL vii- 30 and yilS sxvi. 264-5), and 
eventually the capital, probably of Britain, certainly of 
one of the provinces into wliich Britain was subsequently 
divided. It was the principal road-centre, and is men- 
tioned as a key-point in official actiritics. In c. 290-326 
and 383-8 it was the scat of a mint, and a treasury 
official was stationed there (Not, Dign. Occid. xi, 37). 
Tlie Council List of Arles calls it a ‘ciuitas’ and assigns 
it a bishop. It received at an unknown date (?326-6s) 
the title of Augusta. Of its local divisions, a vicinia is 
known (CIL vii. 20). 

The principal remains arc subsequent to Boudicca’s 
destruction, after which the settlement spread to the 
western hill. About 80 a vast basilica (500 feet long) and 
forum, enclosing perhaps an official temple, were built; 
c. 120 the town wall was built of squared stones and 
brick-bonders with bank and ditch or ditches. It 
enclosed an area of c. 330 acres, making Londinium the 
fifth largest town in the west. Traces of stone and timber 
foundations, mosaics, etc., arc found with frequency 
within the walls, and there was a suburb on the south 
bank connected by a bridge. A serious fire seems to have 
occurred c. 120-30, and at various late dates bastions 
were added to the town wall, the river section of which 
was built (or rebuilt). 

How far Londinium survived the Saxon inv.asions is 
the subject of controversy (see R. E. M. Wheeler, 
Antiquity viii. 290-302, ix. 443-7; Antiquaries Journal 
xiv. 254-63; Loudon and the Saxotis; J. N. L. Myres, 
Antiquity ix. 437-42 ; JRS xxvi. 87-92). Wheeler has 
ingeniously postulated a dual settlement, each community 
(Saxons and Romano-Britons) occupying one of the 
hillocks, a state of affairs for which Trier furnishes a 
parallel. But Londinium was certainly a town without 
n bishop in the seventh century (Bede, Hist, Eccl. ii. 3). 

Complete KCcmlnt in Royal Commission on Historical Monuments, 
Ijsndon (Roman) (1038); subsenuent discoveries summarized in 
JR.S. See eho T. L). I’tyce end Oswald, Archcuologia btxviii 
(lOaS), 73 (the bcRinnings of Roman Britain). C. E. S. 

LONG WALLS, THE (rd fiaKpa Tclyrj or OKC^s]), 
were btiilt between 461 and 456 n.c. to connect Athens 
with her ports, Phalcrum and Piraeus. About 455 the 
Phaleric w.ill was replaced by a third, parallel to the 
nortli or Piraeus wall. They were destroyed by the 
Spartans to flute music in 404 but rebuilt by Conon in 
393, The walls to Pintetis were about 4 miles long and 
f, 200 yards apart ; the traces visible a centurj’ ago have 
now almost entirely dj?.appearcd. The course of the 
Piinleric wall is uncertain. The main road from Piraeus 
to Athens lay outside, the road inside being primarily 
milit.nry. 'Phe Long Walls were used in tlie Pelopon- 
nesian War to make Athens into an isolated fortress, in 
which most of the population of Attica could live on sea- 
borne provisions. 'Ihc example of Long Walls was 
followed elsctvhcre, notably at .'Megan!. 

W. Ju'Jnch. Top-'zrathie sx't (t<!3iX !55ff- (bh course 

for tb.r rh-^'.rrlc vrali is improbitdc); T. l.cr.;chsu, 88 - 9 ; 

It. t., i'CrsiUcn, TIjc I’Vrtillcztionr of Atl'.cnr «! the opcucits cf !be 
i'clcrejmniin Wet'. A.7.-!'Ai. ipjS, sij If. T. J. V. 

'LONGINUS' (Ps.-Lorp-ms) is the n-.mc commonlv 
Bssiened 10 tl’.c unknown r.utinr of On site StshUmc (rl. 
t'.'sn-i), ov.ing to its Ions but mbtaken association with 
Cassius Longinus. -Author of tv. o works Oost) on 
ciV’roif {39. ») ansi one (Knt) on Xenophon (S. j) the 
unlmown, in toe beht of his oi.mistcnt tre.'.trntnt of 
fif5t-<:e!'.!ur>’ ptoblem'. u'as pmV.ibiy a fiist'Century 
thtturCj;. .'.-U. f-a:), '■•i'-h TiiioJorvan esmpcthsrt {3. 5), 

S 


who endeavoured in 17 . v/jodj to supplement Caccilius’ 
early leaching on ‘distinctioji’ in style (r. i ; 8. 2). The 
work (despite gaps) is one of the greatest of all critical 
achievements. An illuminating dissertation on style, 
accompanied by many penetrating judgements, ns well 
as suggestive pronouncements on critical standards and 
principles, the treatise is unique in its interpretation of 
the c)assic,nl spirit, its compelling enthusiasms, its sanity, 
its freshness, and its unerring insight into the essentials 
of art. See LiTERAnv criticism in antiquitv, i. 5 . 

Texts, etc.: On the Sublime, ed. \V. Rhys Roberts (1899): ed. 
W. H. Fyfe (Loeb, 1927): sec also J. \Y. II. Atkina, Lit. Crif. in 
Atttiqusty, 2. 210 IT. J. W. H. A. 

LONGINUS, Cassius (c. a.d. 213-73), eminent rhetori- 
cian, who taught (Porphyrius was one of his pupils) at 
Athens, and later (c. 268) became counsellor to Zenobia, 
queen of Palmyra, in whose service he was executed by 
Aurefian for rebellion. Of his philosophical writings (in 
Greek), IJ. rreXovs and 71 . dpyutv, a fragment of the 
former alone remains. He wrote also a rcyinj, of which 
three sections have survived (Spcngel, R/t. Gr. i. 299- 
328), treatises on Homer and Homeric Problems, and 
the 0 iAdAoyot ojitXlai, upon which his fame ns a critic 
rested. To him in later times tlie famous fl. ufsouq was 
falsely attributed. j. \v. n. A. 

LONGINUS, see also under CASSIUS (4), ( 5 ), and (6). 


LONGUS, author of a Greek pastoral romance called 
Daphnis and Chloc (/Zoi/icfixa rd Kara Adfiviv ual 
XXdfqv), was probably a native of Lesbos, which is the 
scene of his story' and which has provided inscriptionnl 
evidence for his peculiar but unjustly suspected name. 
On the strength of style and supposed imitations lie has 
been assigned to every- century from the second to the 
sixth; if there is any relntion between him and Alciphron, 
L. is more lilccly to be the model, and on general grounds 
his most probable date is the third century a.d. 

D.aphnis and Chloe, exposed in infancy and found in 
remarkable circumstances, pass tljcir childhood together 
tending their foster-parents' goals and sheep. An idyllic 
existence, broken by occasional mishaps and adventures, 
is at once inspired and distracted by the bitter-sweets 
of love, of which in their innocence they know neither 
the meaning nor the remedy. Daphnis is taught the 
remedy, but only experiments on Chloe when they arc 
m.irricd with the blessing of their true parents, who 
prove to be rich Mytilcneans. 

The story is exceptional both for its pastoral setting 
and for its maintenance of the unity of place; neverthe- 
less L. contrives to introduce many of tlie incidents 
characteristic of the Greek Novel — piracy, war, the 
attentions of unwelcome suitors. The descriptions of 
pastoral life and country scenes arc often channing, and 
the studied artificiality which lies behind the apparent 
simplicity is well concealed. Compared with the other 
Greek novels the tone is decadent, hut the cleg.'.nce of the 
composition has justly earned it praise .and popularity. 


Binuoaiuriiv 

Texts: A. Kalrii (.-Vther.*, 1933). yVitls tra.ailsiion: IMeis.-uli 
(I.evh); DiJrrtjdj (IJiidt), 

TKX!.nji.riO’.~s; G. T'tji.felej' (1657, etc,); G. Mocse (sgss). 
Fnr.-.cb. J. Amrot (n;S 9 . stc.). 

CC'MME-.TAav: Vi’loiwjo (i?'®)- 

Styu: *nd Dictiom: it- tilkin nxT.rd *i>avr or.-Jrr Tertu G. 
ViSIcr. ObcT tlen Srtachr(*'fauch drs ty^'r^s (193^.); I., Cisit rdixnl, 
R/~.iieonti dclZa R, tst.Jy-mb. ,ii tcirnse t L'ttcrr (1938); H, ij'rri’', 
dt Lf.-A Ach. Tat. llsiixi i-.r— ..Wi 

I,ir« A.*.ai Wo',,:; (hr r.jc'.vt! or, irr Tests-, G. Vsl-r.f/ds, 

.yr.g.r-7« Clots i (1933); li, Klicl:, di Al.'iyKsenis c-rteze 

l-k.L:7337b7 ueicr cvxsn. R- M. R- 


LONGUS, see cho vruus. 

LORIGA SEG.ASENTATA, tee avsis. nv-t:;. 
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LOTOPHAGI, a fabulous people, living on the lotus 
(flower?), the effect of which is to make the eater forget 
his own country and desire to live in Lotus-land {Od. 
g. 82 ff.)- 

LUA MATER. Cult-partner of Satumus, Gellius 13. 
23. 2 (Luam Satumi; cf. satuknus). Her name may be 
connected with lues and mean something like ‘baneful’; 
she is one of the deities to whom captured arms may be 
dedicated and burned (Livy 8. i. 6; 45. 33. 2). 

LUCA, nowadays Lucca, a town in Liguria (later in- 
corporated in Etruria) on the river Ausar (Strabo 5. 
217). Both notices of the town before 100 B.c. are 
suspect (Livy 21. 59; Veil. Pat. 1. 15: preferably read 
Lima (q.v.) in each case). Luca was a border town 
of the Cisalpine province and became famous when 
Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus met there for their con- 
ference in 56 B.c. (Suet. ltd. 24, etc.). Under the late 
Republic Luca was a munidpium (Cic. Fam. 13. 13), 
under the Empire a colonia (Pliny HN 3. 50). But, 
although a fairly important station on the Via Clodia, it 
is rarely mentioned until late Imperial times. E. T. S. 

LUCAN (Marcus Annaeus Lucanus, a.d. 39-65) was 
bom at Corduba (modem Cordova), 3 Nov. a.d. 39. His 
father, M. Annaeus Mela, was a Roman knight and a 
brother of the philosopher Seneca. Mela migrated to 
Rome when his son was about eight months old. There 
Lucan received the ordinary liberal education, ending 
with the school of rhetoric, where he was a great success ; 
there is also good reason to believe that he studied philo- 
sophy under the famous Stoic Comutus. He continued 
his studies at Athens, but was recalled by Nero, who 
admitted him to his inner circle and conferred on him 
the offices of quaestor and augur. In a.d. 60, at the first 
celebration of the games called Neronia, he won a prize 
with a poem in praise of Nero. In 62 or 63 he published 
three books of his epic on the Civil War. Growing 
enmity between him and Nero, for which various reasons 
are given, finally caused the emperor to debar him from 
further exercise, or at least from public display, of his 
literary talent. Lucan recklessly joined the conspiracy 
of Piso, and on its disclosure was compelled to put an 
end to his life (30 Apr. 65). The story that he sought to 
win leniency by accusing his mother of complicity in the 
plot is probably a malicious fabrication (see F. Plessis, 
La Podste latine (1909), 547-50). 

Works. Lucan was a voluminous writer from early 
years. The titles of many of his works, both in prose and 
in verse, have come down to us, but nothing more than a 
few lines remains of any of them except the Bellum Civile 
(the title Pharsalia is due to a misunderstanding of 9. 
985). It is in ten books, the last being unfinished. 
Beginning with the causes of the war between Caesar 
and Pompey, it carries the story beyond the death of 
Pompey until it breaks off with Caesar’s occupation of 
Pharos in Eg^^jt. The battle of Pharsalia is related in 
bk. 7. In all probability Lucan intended to continue the 
narrative to the death of Caesar, if not farther. His 
principal historical authority was undoubtedly Livy, but 
he probably consulted others, including Caesar. It is 
not his purpose to give a full account of the war. Several 
events are omitted, others receive only a brief perfunc- 
tory mention. He dwells at length on particular episodes, 
not solely for their intrinsic importance, but largely 
because they appealed to his emotions or offered scope 
for a display of his powers. There are a few glaring 
departures from historical truth, as when he makes Cicero, 
who was not present at Pharsalia, deliver a harangue to 
Pompey on the eve of the battle ; but apart from instances 
of carelessness, Ws perversions of the facts consist mostly 
of a false colouring due to his Stoic and Republican bias. 
On the other hand, he shows some notable instances of 
penetrating insight. 


Recent history is ill suited to be the subject of a sus- • 
tained epic poem, and Lucan, by discarding (wisely, it 
is true) the traditional apparatus of divine interventions, 
made Ws task doubly hard. All the resources of rhetoric 
are enlisted to impress the reader; vehement declamation 
and brilliant epigrammatic utterances {sententiae) are 
everywhere in evidence. There are numerous digressions, 
many of them making a display of curious learning. In 
bk. 6, for example, we find 80 fines on Thessaly and 136 
on witches, in bk. 9, 1 15 fines on serpents and their bites, 
in bk. 10, 138 fines on the Nile. In general Lucan shows 
an excessive fondness for the purple patch. There is 
much exaggeration, often absurd; bizarre effects and 
far-fetched paradoxes abound. Nevertheless, the poet’s 
feeling is strong and sincere. The horrors of civil war 
stirred his heart, and as the poem proceeded (and 
especially after his estrangement from Nero) his detesta- 
tion of Caesarism and of its founder became a ruling 
passion. But with all his prejudice he cannot entirely 
conceal, even from himself, the greatness of Caesar, and 
the attempt to exalt the unheroic Pompey above such a 
colossus was foredoomed to failure; he does, however, 
succeed in making Pompey a truly tragic figure and in 
evoking sympathy both for him and for his cause. The 
portrayal of Cato, the xmflinching Stoic, arouses at best 
a qualified admiration without much appeal to the heart. 
The language of the poem, though not without vigour 
and occasional novelty, lacks the richness and colour of 
Virgil. The verse is deficient in flexibility and variety; 
the comparative rarity of elision and the great fondness 
for the ‘hephthemimeral jerk’ are conspicuous features. 
But with all its faults the work is a remarkable achieve- 
ment for so young a writer. Permeated though it is, and 
often marred, by rhetoric, it soars at times to tiiose higher 
regions where poetry and oratory meet, where vision, 
imagination, and emotion commingle and find noble 
utterance. Even where this has not been achieved, there 
are many passages whose stirring trumpet-tones vibrate 
in the memory and whose unsurpassed epigrams, incisive 
and often strangely thrilling, have become part of the 
world’s literary heritage. Lucan had a great vogue in the 
Middle Ages, and his influence is often seen in the poetry 
and drama of the seventeenth century. In later times he 
has found more critics than admirers, but Shelley drew 
inspiration from him, and, like Southey, at first preferred 
him to Virgil. Macaulay considered him one of the most 
remarkable men that ever lived. See also epic poETnv, 
LATIN, para. 2. 

Critical texts by Hosius’ (1913) and (with much valuable exegesis) 
by Housman (1926, 1927). Commentaries by Oudendorp, Cortius 
and Weber, Lemaire, Haskins (with good introduction by Hcitland). 
Text and prose translation: J. D. Duff (Locb, 1928); verse transla- 
tion, E. Ridley* (1919). Cf. R. Pichon, Let sources de Lucatn (1912); 
E. Trampe, De Lucani arte snetrica (1884). VV. B. A. 

LUCANM, a mountainous region of southern Italy; 
recently its ancient name has replaced the medieval 
Basilicata. Its earliest recorded inhabitants are Oenotn 
(= Sicels?)andChones(= Illyrians). C. 700 B.C. Greeks 
commenced colonizing its fertile coastlands. C. 420 
Sabclli (q.v.), the pugnacious ‘Lucani, began to subju- 
gate the Greeks; by 390 they held all Lucania and were 
partly hellenizcd (Polyaen. 2. 10; Diod. 14. 91-102; 
Strabo 5. 253 f.). Lucanian communities had an official 
known as meddix; a generalissimo led their confederation 
in war (Strabo 6. 254). In the fourth century 'Tarentum 
was their chief enemy; apparently their decline began 
after her mercenary captain Alexander defeated them 
(326). Thereupon they prudently sought a Roman ■ 
alliance (Livy 8. 24, 27; 10. ii; Diod. 20. 104). Later, 
however, Lucani opposed and were conquered by Rome 
in the Pyrrhic, Hannibalic, and Social Wars. These 
struggles completely ruined Lucania; malaria appeared 
and is only now being eradicated (Zonar. 8, 3 f. ; Livy 
22. 61; App. BCiv. I. 90 f.).' Sulla massacred both 
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Lucani and Samnitcs, and the Lucani as a separate 
nation disappeared. Chief towns: coastal Greek colonics 
and Grumentum, Atina, Potentia, and perhaps Bantia. 

R. S. Conxvay, Italic Dialects i (1897), ii; K. J. Rcloch, Don. 
CcscU. 5.t4, 591. E. 'p. S. 

LUCGEIUS, Lucius, a senator who figured in the 
political moves of 64 B.c. Caesar, who was presiding 
over the quacstio dc sicariis, encouraged the prosecution 
of t\yo of Sulla’s agents on a charge of murder (Suet. ltd. 
10) in order to challenge the legality of his act of in- 
demnity. Thereupon Lucccius brought a similar charge 
against Catiline, whom Caesar and Crassus were sup- 
porting for the consulship (Asconius 81). Catiline was 
eventually acquitted ; but thereafter Sulla's agents were 
left in peace. Lucccius unsuccessfully stood for the 
consulship with Caesar in 60 ; later he devoted himself to 
history (Cic. Fam. 5. 12). j. M. c. 

LUCIAN (AovKiavos) of Samosata (b. c. a.d. 120), 
author of some eighty pieces, cliicfly in Dialogue form. 
For details of his career we have to depend largely on his 
writings. He received a sufficiently good education to 
become, first a pleader (Suidas), and later a travelling 
lecturer; he practised the art of Sophistic rhetoric as far 
afield as Gaul (4li? Karrjyopoviicfos 27). About the age 
of 40 {'FpiLOTtiios 13), when he moved to Athens, he 
deserted rhetoric for ‘philosophy’. From then onwards 
he proceeded to develop the special variety of Dialogue 
which made him famous. lie later resumed the habit of 
public recitation and accepted a post under the Roman 
administration in Egypt. He died later than a.d. iSo 
48). ^ 

Of his writings, certain pcXcrat, or c.\erciscs on set 
themes (c.g. <I>d\apis), prob.ably belong to his early 
criod ; so also his first essays in Dialogue (c.g. Qcwv 
tdXoyoi), Hi.s trpoAoA/ai (‘introductions’) and certain 
cpideictic pieces {Mvla^ ty/ttv/itov, IIcpl rov oikov) may 
belong to any part of his career. The strongest influence 
in his dcvclo(sment was the Cynic humour of Mcnippus 
of Gadnra (^Ity xar. 33); it was supplemented by th.at of 
the Mime, Attic Comedy (not.ably the Old), and in his 
later works the Platonic Dialogue. In his typically 
Menippean period he aimed his satire at such objects 
as popular religious ideas (’/Kapo/icViTra-oy, Oediv 
tKK^ijola), hum.m vanity (Xdpw, NcKptKol SidXoyoi), 
and philosophic pretensions (Dtuiv trpam^). Contact 
with the Platonic Dialogue produced a series of pieces, 
some late in his life, in which he introduces himself as 
/lii)cTi-or ('J?p/tdTt/tor, nXoXov, EIkovc;), Beside the 
Di.alofnie fomt he adopted the epistolary, cither direct 
(/7<uj Set itTTopiav (xvyypdfl>€U‘), or as a setting for 
Dialogue (Ntyph-os). Notable among his productions in 
this style arc Ilcpcypti'os and 'AXe^ai-Spo^, the castigation 
respectively of a religious maniac and of a charlatan. Mis 
most famous narnitivc is MArjOjJr toropta; the authorship 
of j'loiwto? i} oit)? is qucsiio.ied. 

Luci.in compares favourably tvith his contemporaries, 
notincrcly in the variety of his literary resources and in his 
skill inh.wdlingthcm.hut in the rc.tlity of hi.s objects. He 
uses his .Atiidsm, in which he yields to none of them, as a 
means rather th-w .is an end. He illustrates contcmpor.uy 
life and mannerr.; his comments on art, in panicular, 
arc more helpful than those of some professed critics, 
lie cannot, however, be called either a gre.st original 
literary arti or a profound thinker. His stock of idc-ss. 
except when he is dealing with topical fuhjccts, is drawn 
cither from dsssie.il literature or from th.e pnpuhir 
philosophy of th.e preceding age; lic lias no genuine 
pi’.iiosop'istc p.vdtii‘.n, hut is rgiTits-xlly an opportunist, 
erc-tv^'.ri.c »r TO yr.k-'.cf'!*!*!! f I'wn.iniu*). At the rame 
time, though he derived Sy's forms trom earlier ■n-.<x!rls, 
the Satiric Dhdor.mc bs !w uhiirntely developed i: iv^a 
worthy addition to Grexx literature of the second rardu 


A certain adroitness of appeal to the less reflective side 
of human nature has preserved his work in spite of 
contemporary disregard. 

Ancient sources; Suidas; Eunap. VS prooeni. cj; Pliotius, /!iil. 
cod. 128. Editions; J. Sommerbrodt f 1886-99); C. Jacobitz (1S96); 
Nils Nilen (1907- ). Scholia: II. Rabc (1906). Complete studies: 
M. Croiset, Essai swr L. (i88i); R. Helm, L.vnJ Mcr.ipp, (1906). 
Articles and notices; R. C. jebb, Essays and Addresses (1907); E. J. 
Putnam, Class. Phil. 1909, E. Norden, Anlike Kumtprosa (tQOo) 
(style). W. Schmid, /Ittict'jo:uj i (1S87) (language). W. M. E. 

LUClLIUS (i), Gaius (c. 180-c. 102 b.c.), Latin 
satirist, bom at Sucssa Aurunca, was a well-educated 
friend of Greek philosophers, and possessed estates in 
Italy (possibly elsewhere). Coming to Rome after 160, 
he made political friends, especially Scipio Aemilianus, 
with whom he scrv'cd in Spain 134-133, returning thence 
to live in a fine house at Rome. In 13 1 he completed 
books now numbered 26-7 (scptctiarii), 28 (septemn's, 
senarii, hexameters), 29 following c. 129 B.c. About 125 
bk. 30 was written wholly in hexameters — henceforth his 
fixed metre. A new scries began c. 123 with bk. i, others 
following to bk. 21 between 125 and 120. Meanwhile 
he closely watched Roman politics (he was perhaps not a 
citizen), journeyed to south Italy (and Sicily and Sardi- 
nia?), suffered some ill health, and, being now a promi- 
nent man, made more friends (especially Junius Congus, 
C. Laclius, Q. Lnclius Archclaus, Vettius Philocomus) 
and enemies (especially Mctcllus Mnccdonicus, Lcntulus 
Lupus, Mudus Sc.ievoIa Augur, Lucius Opimius). In 
105 he retired to Naples, where perhaps he wrote little 
elegiac poems (bits. 22-5) on his slaves and freedmen, 
and died c. 102, 

Surviving fr.igmcnts (less than 1,300 lines) come from 
tliirty books. 'Those now numbered 2G-30 formed one 
volume c, 124 B.c., while bks. 1-21 were publislicd in n 
second volume c. 106, bks. 22-5 later. New grouping, 
with present numbering, took place before the Imperial 
period, and resulted in books 1-21 (mature work in 
hexameters), 22-5 (occasional ? elegiacs), 26-30 (various 
metres; early work). The fragments reveal a frcc-and- 
c.asy, not a fanatical, man, acquainted with country-life 
but living in a city where ho watched society and politics 
— a man carelessly casting his thoughts into metre with- 
out much poetic art ; recording bits of his own and others’ 
lives in the first really extensive literary’ presentation of 
salttra or medley (thus cstablisliing a specially Roman 
form of literature, owing little to Greece except its 
metres) including politics, social life, and their problems ; 
a journey; letters to friends; litenuy criticism (cspcci.'illy 
of Ennius, Pacuvius, and Acdus and their heavy' diction 
in tragedies); even rules of spelling. Posterity remarked 
on his satiric powers, how he lashed the city, fore away 
the mask of respectability, and scared the guilty; and 
called him variously harsh, bitter, ngrfcablc,_ graceful, 
witty, learned, and so on. He first made Satire satiric, 
but of later satirists was more like gentle Horace, who 
imitated him, than fiery Juven.il. 

rraemenr* (cliie. 4 )’ fronj Nc-imi); 1 '. M.i.t, C. LuriU Cnm-irtis 
Teu'.inrr, 1904 lint). 1915 (Ij’.i.'i cwnni'-nun); E, 11 . 
Warminnron, Ite~.aint e-f Old Latin lii I 9 j 8 : "illi ItaxHUiiVn). 

Importar.tmtKJcrntuiJip*: C.Cjchiriii, VnlettnsJ.ancensit l.cj.tlr~s; 
G.C. li*l:r./.uo.V--f«’://^c.ra«(E'-K_V..i 6 ;s):N.'JVnf 2 f 4 i./.<.ci'i > 
(1974); J. Wight I'/aiT. l\c.-tsn Satire (U’-S-A., 1976). E. II. W. 

LUCILIUS (2) itrsion, G.mu'?, Seneca’s friend and the 
recipient of Dc Provhhrdia, Xcltitalet Qustesthnes, .md 
Fpistuhic PrlcToUs, w.'.v Imm at Pompeii, appa-wntly in 
Angu'.tuv’ hist decade, '.xi'thout v.x.tith or prcK;vcct.x, 
Ambition, c.nergy, tmd person-dity g-tined hi.m distin- 
guished connexions sr-.d .rahed him t-> ctjuettri m rank, 
lie s’jrvi’.cd. tsoder G.amt. a friendship v.!th G-artuliciiX 
end, imdr.' Cf.iti'.hV.-', .Me’.’-aljr.s’g displeasure ; appear; tn 
fuve held pr!’«rura;c-r;?'.ipi in lilyriarrn and .Aftica ; am! i' 
I«t fccrs ah-rmt .v.t;. 63-4, rti'd di-.'sjtisfied end dtpl-snrg 
!us hsnd’cap--, rv pr:..rt;ri!.;)r cf iiiriiy. l!i> u.'Kjfia'i d 
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interests were philosophy and poetry. Seneca’s estimate 
of his work was high: we cannot check it, as nothing 
survives but three verses, the attribution of the Aetna 
to him lacking substance. E. P. B. 

LUCILLA, ANNIA (Aurelia Galeria) (b. c. a.d. 148), 
daughter of M. Aurelius (q.v.), and married at Ephesus 
to L. Verus (q.v.) c. 164, with the title ‘Augusta’. On 
Verus’ death (169) M. Aurelius immediately married her 
— an unwilling bride — to Ti. Claudius (q.v.) Pompeianus. 
About 182 she conspired unsuccessfully against her 
brother Commodus (q.v.); exiled to Capreae, she was 
subsequently put to death. 

Scc««(/erAUBEHus(i),MABCUS,aH£iVEBUs; also P/it", A 707. Coin- 
age struck in her name: H. Mattingly and E. A. Sydenham, The 
Roman Imperial Coinase iii (1930). C. H. V. S. 

LUCILLIUS (/louKiAAtoy) was the author of some 120 
Greek epigrams in the Anthology. He was patronized 
by Nero {Anth. Pal. 9. 572), just as Martial (whom he 
closely resembles) was by Domitian. His poems are 
almost all exaggerated jokes on curious or repulsive 
people, many being extremely funny; thus we have the 
thief who stole everything, including the detective {Anth. 
Pal. 10. 177), and the thin man who had to wear a sinker 
when diving (lo. 100). L. was one of the first poets to 
emphasize the climactic point in the last line of the epi- 
gram, and to make it exclusively a humorous point. The 
influence of Latin satire is obvious — he was contem- 
porary with the Apocolocyntosis and the satire of 
Petronius. 

E. Pertsch, De Marliate Graecorum poetarum imiiatore (1914); 
K. Prinz, Martial und das griech. Epigramm (1914); C. Cichorius, 
Rom, Stud. c. viil. 13 (1922); A. Linnenkugel, De Lucillo Tarrhaeo 
(1926), identifies him tvith a distinguished scholar of the same period. 

G. H. 

LUCBLLUS of Tarrha, see paroemiographers. 
LUCINA, see JUNO. 

LUCRETIA, the wife of Tarquinius (q.v.) Collatinus, 
according to legend was outraged by Sextus, son of 
Tarquinius Superbus; having told her husband, she took 
her own life. This incident resulted in a popular rising 
led by Jimius Brutus (q.v.) againstthe Tarquins, and their 
expulsion from Rome. While the story of Lucretia arose 
from popular poetry, independent of Greek literary 
influence, her father Lucretius (q.v. i) was invented by 
annalists who elaborated the legend. P. T. 

LUCRETIUS (i) TRICIPrnNUS, Spurius, the 
father of Lucretia (q.v.). When the annalists associated 
her with the fall of the monarchy, they placed Lucretius 
among the founders of Republican freedom by alleging 
that he had been appointed prefect of Rome by the last 
king, and had retained that office under the Republic. 
The tradition that he was consul in 509 is disproved by 
Livy (2. 5). P. T. 

LUCRETIUS (2) (Titus Lucretius Carus), poet and 
philosopher, probably 94 to 55 d.c. Jerome gives the 
date of his birth as 94 and says that he died in his 44th 
year, i.e. in 51 or 50. Donatus in his Life of Virgil states 
that Virgil assumed the toga virilis on 15 Oct. 55, and 
adds that ‘it happened that on that very day Lucretius 
the poet died’. Cicero {QFr. 2. 9. 3), writing in 54, 
implies that both he and his brother had read the poem, 
but it is clear from its unfinished state that it was not 
published till after the poet’s death. His death should 
therefore probably be placed in 55 ; if Jerome is right as 
to his age, he was bom in 99. 

2. Of Lucretius’ life almost nothing is knoisu. It is 
natural to assume that he was a member of the aristo- 
^tic Roman family of the Lueretii, whose names occur 
in the Fasti as holders of magistracies. This view has 


lately been contested on the groimd that Carus was not 
a cognomen of noble families, but of slaves and freed- 
men, and was possibly a romanized version of a Celtic 
name ; Lucretius would then be a freedman attached to 
the house of the Lueretii. But inscriptions show Carus 
as a cognomen of free men. A more recent theory is that 
Lucretius was a Campanian — a landowner near Pompeii 
— and learned his Epicureanism at Naples, but the 
evidence is slender. 

3. The only certain fact of his life is that he was a 
friend — or possibly dependant — of the aristocrat C. 
Memmius, ffie patron of Catullus and Cinna, to whom 
the poem is dedicated. A ‘Life’ prefixed to the Editio 
Veneta in the British Museum and written in the hand 
of Girolamo Borgia, secretary of Pontanus, states that he 
was intimate with Atticus, Cicero, Cassius, and Bmtus, 
but this ‘Life’ is of doubtful authority. Jerome makes the 
famous statement that Lucretius was poisoned by a love- 
philtre, wrote the poem in his lucid intervals, and ulti- 
mately committed suicide. The attack on the passion of 
love in bk. 4 might be held to support this, but the poem 
itself does not show signs of insanity; it may be that the 
poet was of a melancholy disposition and that a love- 
philtre led to suicide. Jerome also says that Cicero 
‘emended’ the poem, but this need mean no more than 
that he suggested corrections, not that he edited it for 
posthumous publication. 

4. Lucretius’ only work is the De Rerum Nalura, a 
didactic poem in six books, in which the poet expounds 
the physical theory of Epicurus (q.v.) with a view to 
abolishing superstitious fears of the intervention of the 
gods in the world and of the punishment of the soul in 
an after-life. This he accomplishes by demonstrating 
that the world is governed by the mechanical laws of 
nature (‘foedera natural’) and that the soul is mortal and 
perishes with the body. The bulk of the poem is occupied 
in setting out in detail the atomic view of the universe, 
which Epicurus adopted with modifications from the 
Atomists Leucippus and Democritus (qq.v.). Lucretius 
also touches from time to time on Epicurus’ moral theory 
that pleasure is the end of life, and his thought is regulated 
throughout by Epicurus’ rules of procedure {Cattonica), 
which are to some extent expounded in bk. 4._ The 
root-idea is that of atoms infinite in number moving in 
space infinite in extent and by their combinations bring- 
ing about the creation of things. Lucretius’ philosophy 
is thus purely material, but not, like that of Democritus, 
determim’stic; for he postulates free-will for man and 
corresponding to it a certain spontaneity of movement in 
the atoms (2. 216-93). 

5. Book I, after an introductory address to Venus as 
goddess of creation, starts from the principle of the 
permanence of matter and demonstrates the e.xistence of 
matter in the form of ‘first-bodies’ or particles, and of 
void as empty space. L. then shows that the first-boefies 
are ‘atoms’, solid, indivisible, and eternal. In a digression 
he refutes the rival physical systems of Heraclitus the 
monist and Empedocles the pluralist, and the homoeo- 
meria of Anaxagoras ; and in conclusion shows that the 
universe and its components, the atoms and space, are 
infinite. 

Book 2 opens with a poem on the blessings of philo- 
sophy and deals first with the motions of the atoms, then 
with their shapes and the effects of difference in their 
shapes on compounds. L. then argues that the atoms 
do not possess secondary qualities, colour, heat, sound, 
taste, and smell, or sensation, and concludes^ with a 
section on the many worlds and their formation and 
destruction. 

Book 3 deals with the soul. After a preliminary 
laudation of Epicurus, L. discusses the atomic formation 
of the soul and its relation to the body. There follows a 
long scries of proofs of its mortality, drawn from its 
atomic structure and from the phenomena of disease 
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nnd its cure. The bool: ends with a triumph-liymn on 
the mortality of the soul and the folly of the fear of death. 

Rook 4, which opens with a picture of L.’s mission, 
treats mainly of the psychology of sensation and thought. 
L. demonstrates that sight is effected by means of 
'images' coming off from things and entering the eye. 
He then discusses the nature of sensation and thought, 
nnd deals with false inferences of the mind based on 
sensation, which is itself infallible. In the end of the 
book he treats of certain functions of the body and 
especially of the passion of love, which he violently 
condemns. 

Book 5 is devoted to the phenomena of our world. 
After another hymn of praise to Epicurus and an attack 
on the theological view, he shows that the world had a 
beginning and will have an end, describes its formation, 
and discusses certain problems of astronomy. He then 
speaks of tlic origin on the earth of vegetable and animal 
life, of the creation of man and the early development of 
civilization. 

Book 6 , whose proem is once more a Inudation of 
Epicurus, deals with miscellaneous phenomena, celestial 
and terrestrial. Among the former L. discusses thunder, 
lightning, and thunderbolts, waterspouts, clouds, and 
rain; among the latter earthquakes, volcanoes, the Nile, 
infected lakes nnd hot springs, the magnet, nnd pestilences. 
The last leads to a description of the plague at Athens, 
with which the poem closes. 

6, Lucretius regarded himself primarily ns a philo- 
sopher nnd only secondarily as a poet (i. 931-4); 
posterity has been inclined to reverse this judgement. 
As a' thinker he followed scntpulously in the steps of 
Epicurus, setting out his doctrine without alteration, 
though there is evidence that he avoided some of the 
more abstruse of his master's discussions. His mind was 
visual rather than logical, and modem editors have 
erred in endeavouring by transposition, lacuna, and the 
assumption of passages written by die poet but not 
adjusted to their place, to establish a strictly logical 
sequence in the poem. On the other hand he adorned 
the dry exposition of Epicurus with a wealth of illustra- 
tion nnd imagery, derived from a vivid observation of the 
world, wliich shows him as the true poet. Cicero (QFr. 
2. g. 3) recognized in him both ‘high lights of genius’ 
(‘luminn ingenii’) and 'artistrj-! Cars’), nnd both elements 
arc abundantly e%'idcnt. In style L. represents a moment 
of transition between the cruder work of the older Latin 
poets nnd the polish of the Augustan age, but he attached 
himself to the school of Ennius rather than to his Alc.'can- 
drianiztng contemporaries. He used alliteration and 
assonance, archaic fonns and constructions, and many 
compound adjectives; verbs fluctuate between conjuga- 
tions nnd substantives between declensions. He com- 
plains of the poverty of his native tongue nnd docs not 
hcsit.ntc to invent words ns he wants them. His hexa- 
meters, judged by the standartl of Virgil, arc rough and 
sometimes clumsy, nnd c.xhibit certain licences which 
l.itcr f.sste spumed. As philosopher he accomplished 
an amazing fc.at in expounding atomism in verse, and as 
poet his lines have a weight and majesty, nnd often a 
depth of p.'.ssion nnd feeling, which have c.auscd critics 
to nmk him ns the equal of Virgil, if not his superior. 
Str also nin.tcTic roOT.Y, i.sti.s-. 
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Munro; n.iiley (1910, 1921); tV. H. D. house (Loeb, t9at): T. 
Jackson (1929). 

Index Lucreliantts: J. Paulson (lOi i). 

TtrcANis PoF.s!: Munro; ^tcxvaldt (Att^): O. heeenbogen, Luhrex, 
seme GetlaU in seinrm Gedicht (1932): G. Della Valle, Tito Lverexit 
Caro e TEpictireismo Campano (1933). 

Ciuticism: Giussani, Suidi Lurreziard (iSofi); C. Martha, he 
Polme de hneriee' (1S69): C. Pascal, Studi crilici sul Poema di L. 
(>993): !• Masson, L., Epicurean and Poet (1907, 1909); E. E, Sikes, 
Lucretius (1036). 

SrretAL STCDirs: Life: F. Marx, Keues Jahrbuch 1S90: G. Giri, 
11 Stdeidio di X.. (1895). Composition: J. ^tusschl, IJe hucretii 
Lihri Primi Condicione ae Retractatione (1912); K. BQchncr, lleo- 
baehtungen Uber X'ers imd Gedankengang bei Lultrex (1936). 

GitAMMAlt: F, G. f foltze, Syntaxis Lucretianae Lineamenta fiSGS); 
A. Cartault, La Flexion dans Lsicr^ee (tSgS). 

Influence: G. D. Hndzita, L. and his Influence (U.S.A. 1925). 

C. n. 

LUCRETIUS, see also CALLUS (l), OFELLA. 

LUCULLUS (i) Lucius Licinius, consul 151 n.c. and 
founder of the nobilitas of his family, commanded in 
Hisp.ania Citerior. Finding peace with the Ccltibcrians 
already established, he turned against the Vaccacans and 
afterwards the Lusitanians without any successes except 
a treacherous massacre at Cauca. On his return he was 
prosecuted, but not condemned, and erected a temple to 
Fclicitas. 

F. MQnier, PIF xiii. 373. A. M. 

LUCULLUS (2) Lucius Licinius (c. 117-56 n.c.), bom 
of a noble plebeian family, was Sulla’s quaestor in 87. 
After raising n fleet from Egypt tind Syria he campaigned 
successfully in the Aegean; when peace came he re- 
mained in Asia as proquncstor of Murena until So n.c. 
Thanks to Sulla’s influence he w.as elected acdilc for 
79 and praetor for 78. After three years as propraetor 
of Africa he was consul with M. Aurelius Cotta in 74 
when the Eastern question came to the fore; Lucullus 
secured an c-xtraordinary command to carry on the war 
against Mithridates and left for the East in the same 
year. 

After relieving Cj’zicus in 73 Lucullus prepared to 
invade Pontus. He advanced up the Lycus valley to- 
wards Mithridates’ capital of Cnbcira, nnd after pro- 
longed skimiishing defeated the king’s forces so decisively 
that he fled to Tigmnes (71). Lucullus spent the winter 
in the administration of Asia, where his firm nnd just 
settlement of a financial crisis -saved the province from 
insolvency and ensured for him the hostility of the 
Equites. Adv.nncing into Armenia, lie defeated Tigrancs 
at Tipranocertn and made for his capital Artax.atafOg-fjS), 
but the disafTcction of his troops compelled him to 
retreat. Meanwhile his eastern command h.ad been 
gradually reduced in scope, and by the Lex tilartilta (66) 
I’ompcy w.ns entrusted with the further conduct of the 
war. Lucullus returned to Rome humiliated to celebrate 
a belated triumph in 63. The remainder of his life he 
devoted mainly to the art of elegant living. 

Lucullus was a good strategist and a .sound administra- 
tor. His failure was due partly to the intrigues of the 
Equites and the popular leaders at Rome, and partly to his 
own inability to inspire the nlTcction of his soldiers. 

As'cir2."r Eourcra: fnscmtr.t* nf FaHuu’* Ilinerirsi riutJrcK’t 
IJte (Drecly founJctl cn Sjlliii:; peshsps sd'o on {.■uaigus' n-.ni 
jcjittcrfii reittenen in Cicrs j (esp. I>e Imp.. Cn. Pc—.p.); 
Arr’sa'* Milhrii sticai Caisius i* of O’" from f-S t c. 

Moniie* LlTraxTuaf: G. Frmna, Tt.e Gtentnrst and Itrdmr rfl 
Rome (Krai, inn'!., tWT-S): W. Dnjfy.sr.n-F. Grnhdie 

Rrmt iv ((ijt''!; J. Jit. Co! I'lfi. Sensle am! IViij's.vj, f?--'-; fXP 
(1935). See eliJ wiTnEieATTt. /. ?.f. C. 

LUCULLUS (3), MAr.ct.',*. Tntn.-rti s brother of 

Lucullus (z) and adopted son of a M. Terentim Vanro, 
re.ndcred SuS'.s s-aluahle rerviec daring the Chv:! War, 
In 73 ti.C. }ve was. os con'ul. partly mpgr.’.iMe for the 
/.rx Tefencia OunV- wh-eh sutimrired the dr tn’hution of 
cheap com on a If.iijted scale. .As p ovemcr of Miceds-nia 
in 72 he reduced thr country between Alour.t fiae.ntai 
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and the Danube, and pressed on to the Black Sea. 
Returning home for his triumph, he arrived at Brun- 
disium in time to check the retreat of Spartacus. In 67 
he served on the senatorial commission which was sent 
to organize Pontus. (Cic. Att. 13. 6. 4.) J. M. C. 

LUCUSTAj see locusta. 

LUDI. The chief uses of the word touch diverse fields 
of Roman culture : 

1. Formal sports and representations, generally with 
religious origin, motivation, and sanction, and counting 
as religious rites just as did sacrifices and processions ; 
commonly annual, sometimes ad /ioc. First, L. Circenses: 
the evolutions of the contestants suggested, eventually 
if not originally, the movements of the planets about the 
centre of the heavens — a form of sympathetic magic 
conceivably thought to promote the orderly progress of 
the seasons. Then, the gladiatorial and other displays 
in the fora and amphitheatres, a survival from the funeral 
games of the Etruscans and Campanians — ^whether their 
original purpose was to send the spirits of the brave as 
companions to the souls of the deceased, to satisfy the 
craving of the departed spirit for blood, or to release a 
high degree of emotion in replenishment of the vitality 
of the dead man, or perhaps something more vague or 
confused. Further there were priestly games like the 
dances of the Salii (q.v.), and these constituted an older 
type under the control of priests as contrasted with others, 
including the Circenses, which were imder the control of 
magistrates. L. Scaenici were associated with literature, 
music, and the dance; they were held especially at the 
Apollinare in the Prata Flamlnia (L. Apollinares) and at 
the temple of the Magna Mater on the Palatine (L. 
Megalenses), but every city in the Empire possessed at 
least one theatre as well as an amphitheatre. Ludi, part 
sport, part pre-military drill, entered into the routine of 
the Juventus {see iuvenes), probably an early Italic 
institution for the training of youth, revived by Augustus ; 
they included the Lusns Troiae (Verg. Amt. 1. 545-603; 
E. Norden, Aus altrdmischen Priesterbiichem (1939), 
188 f.). There were eventually over forty different 
varieties of ludi in Rome itself, religious, votive, or 
commemorative, with specific names : Magni (regularized 
as Ludi Romani), Florales, etc. 

2. Informal games, of which the Romans had fully 
as many varieties as the modems, retaining the practice 
of some of them even in mature years; the Campus 
Martius contained a ‘multitude of those exercising them- 
selves with ball and hoop and in the sports field’ (Strabo 
5. 236). They are attested by numerous toys, dice, 
tablets, etc., in the museums; also by ‘gaming-boards’ 
scratched upon ancient pavements. The games of chance 
led to grave abuses, as the Church Fathers realized. 

3. Schools of instmction, also training-schools for 
gladiators. Grammatical and literary instruction was 
largely in the hands of Greeks ; training for the law and 
politics was acquired' through apprenticeship imtil the 
schools of rhetoric replaced the old tradition (Quin- 
tilian; Tac. Dial.). 

4. Buildings for housing ludi in the third sense: a 
school building has been identified with probability at 
the north-west end of the forum of Pompeii, scratched 
inscriptions testify to school-teaching in a hall adjoining 
the Forum of Julius Caesar in the Capitol, and the L. 
Maptus (recently discovered) and L. Matulinus in the 
Third Region of Rome sen'ed for the practice of the 
gladiators who were to perform in the Amphitheatre. 

See also secular games, ludi scaenici. 

Wissova, JIK* 449 fT. ; Habel, PTV Suppl. v. 608 fT. 

A. W. Van B. 

LUDI CAPITOLINIj PLEBEII, see jupiter, para. 3. 


LUDI SCAENICI, theatrical shows, first added to the 
Ludi Romani in 240 B.c. {see Livius andronicus) ; in 200 
the Stichus was produced at the Plebeii ; in 194 the scenic 
Megalenses were instituted; in 169 the Thyestes was 
performed at the Apollinares) in 160 the Adelpkoe was 
performed at the funeral games of Paullus. Under the 
Empire performances chiefly consisted of mime and 
pantomime. The cost was usually shared between State 
and presiding magistrates. Admission free ; certain seats 
reserved ; women and slaves admitted (Prologue, Poenulus). 

Dar.-Sog., b.v. ‘Theatrum*. W. B. 

LUDI SEVIRALES, see UA'ENES. 

LUGDUNUM (i) (earlier Lugudunum, perhaps = 
‘bright hill’), modem Lyons. The Roman colony, 
founded in 43 B.c. by L. Munatius Plancus, occupied the 
hill of Fourviere, west of the Rh6ne. It was the capital 
of the Augustan province of Lugdunensis, and the 
financial centre of Gallia Comata. It owed its importance 
primarily to its geographical position, which caused it to 
become the centre of the Roman road-system. Its 
dominant situation was recognized by the location here 
c. IS B.c. of the principal mint for Imperial coinage with 
a collars urbana to proteet it. The mint was closed in 
A.D. 38 on the opening of the imperial mint at Rome, 
but was reopened at times as a subordinate mint (Mat- 
tingly-Sydenham, Roman Imperial Coinage, i. 3-9). At 
the junction of Rh6ne and Saone, Drusus founded in 
12 B.c. the altar of Rome and Augustus ‘ad confluentem’, 
the centre of the Imperial cult for Comata, from which 
a provincial Gallic assembly developed. 

The colony {ColoniaCopia Claudia AugustaLugdunum) 
enjoyed the ius Italicum {Dig. i. 15. 3. § i), but it seems, 
like Alexandria, to have had no organ of local self- 
government. 

Lugdunum flourished in the first and second centuries 
A.D., not however without crises, such as the fire of 65 
and the disturbances of 68, when itsuffered for its fidelity 
to Nero. A theatre, terraced exedrae climbing tlie hill, 
and aqueducts in fine preservation attest material pros- 
perity to which the favour of Claudius (bom here 10 b . c .) 
may have contributed ; a Christian community developed 
from the numerous Oriental settlers, and tlie documents 
of its persecution in 177 are authentic. Lyons suffered 
severely in the rebellion ofrAlbinus (197) and seems never 
to have recovered. It became the centre of the Burgun- 
dian kingdom c. 460. 

Allmer et Dissard, Inscriptions de Lyon ii. 13S-334; CIL xiii. 
248; O. Hirschfeld, Kleine Schriften, 133-85; G. de Montauzon, 
Aqueducs antiques de Lyon (1909): C. Jullian, Hist, de la Gaule vi. 
515-27; A. Grenier, Manuel i. 329-32. 

(2) Capital of the Convenae {St. Berlrand-de-Corn- 
minges). Alleged to have been settled by Pompeius with 
Spaniards conquered in the Sertorian War (71 p.c.). 
Styled colony by Ptolemy (2. 7. 13) ; important remains of 
public buildings, forum, and temple have been recently 
uncovered. 

R. Lizop, Convenae (1931) Lavedan, Lizop & Sapine, FouUles de 
St. Bertrand (1922-29). 

(3) Town of the Batavi, near modem Katwijk (not 

Leyden). J. H. Holwerda, Nederlands vroegste Gcschie- 
denis^ (1925), 190. C. E. S. 

LULLABY, see children’s songs, latin. 

LUNA, Roman moon-goddess. Varro {Ling. 5. 74) 
names her among a number of deities introduced by 
Titus Tatius and therefore of Sabine origin. The latter 
statement may be doubted, but the existence of an early 
cult of Luna remains likely, though Wissowa {RK~ 315)1 
objects that no trace of it is to be found. _ This may be 
mere accident; in historical times she certainly had a cult 
and more than one temple (ibid. p. 316; cf. C. K. ch, 
Gesiimverehrung im alien Italicn (1933), 27). Ho. JR. 
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LUNA, n town in Lifruria on the river Mncra, the boun- 
dary with Etruria, a district still called Lunigiana 
(Strabo 5. 222). The Romans early used its harbour 
(— the Bay of Spezzia? or the mouth of the Macra?), 
but the first certain reference to a town is in 177 n.c., a 
Roman citizen colony, which in 168 quarrelled with Pisac 
(q.v.) over boundaries (Li\'y 34. 8; 41. 13; 45. 13; 
Ennius fr. 1,2 Steuart). Subsequently Luna became a 
vtunidpiiim (derelict by 49 : Lucan i . 586). The triumvirs 
colonized it anew {Lib. Colon, p. 223), but it never became 
a place of consequence. The neighbouring Carrara 
marble quarries were extensively worked under the 
Empire. 

L. B.inti, Ltmi (1937), E. T. S. 

LUPERCALIA, a Roman festival held on 15 Feb. 
After the sacrifice of a goat or goats and a dog, a rite 
generally in ancient and commonly in modem times 
thought to be directed to the god Faunus, at the Lupcrcal, 
a cave below the western comer of the Palatine, youths, 
naked c.xcept for girdles made from the skins of the 
victims, ran about the bounds of the Palatine city, 
striking those whom they met, especially women, with 
strips of the goat-skins, a fomi of fertility magic combined 
with the ritual beating of the bounds and with purifica- 
tory rites. Tiieir name, Lnperei, suggests aversion of 
wolves or propitiation of a wolf god, and the whole cere- 
mony reflects the needs of a small pastoral community. 
It is described by Dion. Hal. 1. 80. i ; 0 \’id, Fasti a. 19- 
36, 267-452 (sec Frazer’s commentary); Pint. Ant. 12, 
Rom. 21, Cacs. 6j ; and elsewhere. At the Lupcrcalia of 
44 n.c. the consul Marcus Antonius, being one of the 
Luperei, offered an enwreathed diadem to Caesar. 
Augustus added dignity to the ceremony (Suet. Aug. 31 ; 
Mommsen, Staatsr, iii 566 f.). 

See Pir, «.v.. end especially, E. Deubner, /lltn' xtii {1910), 
481-S0S: II. J. Kosc, Mnmot. k (1933), 38.S f!.; for another view, 

E. Altbeim, Iliitory of Homan fle hfion, io6 IT. A. W. Van B. 

LUPUS, see nuTiuus (a). 

LUSCINUS, sec rAnnicius. 

LUSCIUS LANUVINUS (? Lavinius), Latin poet 
(attacked in prologues by Tercnec, whom he blamed for 
departing from Greek models and for ‘contaminatio’ — 
Rision of several plots into one), translated Menander’s 
Phnsma and (Menander’s?) Thesaurus. 

O. nibbwV, CEjP 83 (3td td. Ttubnet). (Ter. /Id. i; /Ind. is; 
/;»«. 9-1C1; ijiiu. 16; I’/i. 1.) E. 11 . \V. 

LUSITANIA, n province of Imperial Roman Spain 
named from the most vigorous native tribe, the Lusitani. 
First mentioned in 193 I'.c,, the Lusitani submitted to 
Rome in 130 after the nssas.sination of their grc.ntest 
leader, Viriuthus (q.v.), and a militarj* demonstration by 
D. Junius Brutus (q.v. a). At the close of the Republican 
period the entire western littoral had been occupied by 
the ntmics under the governors of Farther Spain from 
tiie Anas (Guadiana) to the Bay of Biscay. Augustus 
organized the territorj- as an imperial province, Lusitania, 
prob.tbly in 27 n.c. Between 7 and a n.c. the nonhem 
segment (Gall.scci.i and Asturia) was assigned to Hither 
tipain. Lusitania r-ufTcred in reputation from its pro-xi- 
mity to wc.slthy Bactica. It.s chief cities were Augusta 

F, m*erita (q.v.),’ Oliripo (Lisbafi), Scalkabis {Santarem), 
Pax lulia {/ff;"'-’); its chief exports were horses, pigs, and 
rr:ct.s!'. Tb.e briJre r.t Aleant.ir.t and the regulation! of 
tlic Vipx}m (A!jt.-ituO minitm district are tl-.c mo.t; note- 
wonhv TCtn-tins, 

Kernotrr.rss fn'm tlie Mcxliterwnem r.nd relstive 
p.T.:eitv of nntur.il iwiources, c-.ped.d!y in the 
nsirv-l-'es, ptoh.thly aecj-unt for the ‘ep-srarionby .Augustui 
B-uS the deie'.npmcnt cf a m-dern State independent of 
Spsin. J.J. vmN. 


LUSrUS QUIETUS, a Libyan Moor, was preefcctus 
alae Maurorum under Domitian, by whom he wa.s dis- 
missed. With his cavalrj’ he served successfully in 
Trajan’s Dacian and Parthian campaigns, capturing 
Singara and Liter recovering northern Mesopotamia from 
Parthian attack. In 116 he ruthlessly quelled a revolt of 
Mesopotamian Jews. Raised to the con.sulship, in 117 
he became governor of Judaea, where he shimped out 
revolt. Un-Rornan, impetuous, and cruel, though loyal 
and capable, he was replaced after Hadrian’s accession, 
and lulled after the Conspiracy of the Four Consulars 
(1 18). 

E. Groip, PIF, 6.V. ‘Luj;u3(9)’;P//?, L 323 ; J. Carenpino, A/reji 
(1934). S fi. C. H. V. S. 

LUSTRATION. A lustrum is a purificatory ceremony 
conducted every five years by the censors (q.v.) at Rome; 
lustrarc is to perform this or a like ceremony and 
lustratio is the performance of such ritual. 'Phe ultimate 
etymology of the words is uncertain, especially the con- 
nexion (recently defended by C. Koch, Gestirnverehrung 
im alten Italicn, 1933, 25 f.) with lustrare, to illuminate. 
In all c.Tses the general form of the ceremonial seems to 
have been the same, whether the object to be purified was 
a body of people {lustratio cxcrcitus, populi), a piece of 
land {see amdarvaua), a city {see AMnunniUAt), or some 
other object. Plautus {Amph. 775-6) clearly knows of n 
like process for ridding a mad person of his disease or 
possession ; ‘quin tu istanc iubes pro cerrita circumferri ?’ 
The essential was to carry or lead materials having sup- 
posedly magical virtues around the object to be benefited ; 
the speaker, believing Alcumcna ('istanc’) to be insane, 
proposes that this should be done to her. 

Normally such a process would require a procession 
of some kind, small or great; hence the not uncommon 
use of lustrarc, to move slowly around something, like 0 
procession (Wnrdc Fowler, Authrop. and the Classics, 
p. 169 ff.; Rel. Exper., p. 209; qq.v. for his discussion 
of the words and ideas involved). This is shown by the 
passages quoted s.v. AMiiAUVAUA, especially by Verg. G. 
I. 345 IT.; the farmers go around the farm (or pagus), 
taking with them nfelix hostia, that in a bc.ist proper to 
be sacrificed to the gods and so full of good luck; they 
accompany this by a loud imitation to Ceres to come into 
the bam. In Cato, Agr. 141, the victims arc three, 
suouitaurilia, and the prayer is to Mars (q.v.) to keep 
awtiy all manner of evil from the land and its inhabilinta. 
Ceres might fittingly be invited into a place thus made 
pure and luck>’. In the case of the censors’ lustratio 
populi it is not unlikely that the ceremony concluded with 
the buri.ll or other di.spos.il of the materials used; cf. the 
phrase lustrum condetc. In an amburbium, the State 
clergy formed the procession (Lucan 1. 592(1.); this 
could be reinforced by sacrinec.s at the gates, as at 
Iguvium {tab. Jguviii. ii A f.; i A f.; rcc 1 . Itoscnzwcig, 
Ritual and Culls of pre-Roman Jf^nvium, 26 ff., and s.v. 
‘Tabulae Iguvinae’). The Lupcrcalia (q.i'.) were an 
early and pcailiar expression of the like idea (scc itnse in 
Mnemos. bo, pp. 385 ff.). In all c.i;cs the ceremonial keeps 
csil out and puts good in. J- R. 

LUSUS TROIAE, see icvner.’, vr,n. 

LUTATIUS, see c*iTft.t:3. 

LUTETIA (or Ltitecla), modern Paris. Orir?ni"y a 
ninrsUy island (e. 25 ecrw) in the Fcirtc, stsd capit.1I of 
the P.sriJii, it S'vs burnt by them in Lehirnus' carnpsign 
(52 n.c.). Under the Empire it .spread up the Mc.nt Ste. 
ttenevieve or. tlie S. bink, v.herr vestiges of insporur-nt 
public buildir.es ttili exist. 'H-.e town s-.-xs Ssi.i oat in 
irrcjjular tutfU'e. In the third erruu"' the i^hnd slant 
W95 irditbitcsi, jurrcr.j.nJed by a vralS of re-sned ttonex. I? 
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was a favourite residence of Julian, who was proclaimed 
Augustus here in 360. Lutetia (from the 3rd c. called 
Parish) fell to Clovis c. 493. 

F. de Pachtfcre, Paris i Vipoque gaUo-romaine (1912). C. E. S. 

LUXORIUS of Carthage (sth c. a.d.), an imitator of 
Martial in elegiacs and hendecasyllabics. His Epithala- 
mium Fridi is a Virgilian cento (Buecheler-Riese, Anth. 
Lat. 18). 

Baehr, PLM iv, 

LYCANTHROPY. It was occasionally believed in 
antiquity that a man might turn into a wolf. Plato (Resp. 
565 d) Imows a story that in the worsliip of Zeus Lycaeus 
a man is sacrificed and whoever tastes of his flesh 
becomes a wolf (cf. sacrifice). Pliny {HN 8. 34) has a 
circumstantial tale of a whole clan, one of whose members 
in each generation becomes a wolf for nine years. A 
sorcerer could turn himself into a wolf (Verg. Ed. 8. 97; 
Petronius, Sat, 61-2). Cf. also lycaon. Wolves are 
among the shapes into which Circe (q.v.) changes men 
(Verg. Aen. 7. 18). 

R. P. Eckels, Greek Wolf-Lore (Philaddphia, 1937), 32 ff. 

H. J. R. 

LYCAON, in mythology, (i) Son of Priam (q.v.) and 
Laothoe; killed by Achilles {11. 21. 34 ff.). (2) Father of 
Pandarus (q.v. ; II. 2. 826-7). (3) Son of Pelasgus (q.v.), 
king of Arcadia, first mentioned in Hesiod, fr. 44 Raach. 
According to Apollodorus (3. 96 ff.), who seems to follow 
Acusilaus, he had fifty sons, but accounts vary, partly 
owing to attempts to provide Arcadian towns with 
founders going back to remote antiquity (e.g. Halipherus 
and Mantineus, eponyms of Haliphera and Mantinea, 
in Apollod.; Phigalus, of Phigalia, Paus. 8. 3. i). His 
character is an odd mixture of piety and extreme impiety. 
He founded the cult of Zeus Lycaeus (Paus. ibid.), but 
sacrificed a child on his altar, and therefore was turned 
into a wolf (for this story cf. R. P. Eckels, Greek Wolf- 
Lore (Philadelphia, 1937), 49 ff.). He tried to murder 
Zeus, also to trick him into eating human flesh(Ovid,ilfcf. 
1. 222 ff.), thus provoking the deluge, cf. Deucalion. 

H. J. R. 

LYCAONIA. The original home of the Lycaonians 
was the mountainous country around Laranda (on the 
north side of Mt. Taurus), but they were already under 
Persian rule raiding and settling in the plain to the north, 
which came to be called Lycaonia. Subdued by Perdiccas 
in 322 B.C., they were subject to the Seleucids (280-189) 
and Attalids (189-133). Lycaonia became, it is uncertain 
when, A fonvciittis of tlie province of Cilicia ; the southern 
mountainous area was, however, ruled by a dynast. 
Antipater (50-36 at least). The plain, with Iconium as 
capital, was granted by Antony to Polemon in 39, and in 
36 was transferred to Amyntas, who conquered Antipatcr. 
From 25 B.c. the plain was part of Galatia and Cappa- 
docia-Galatia. The mountainous country was probably 
ruled by Archelaus I and II, and certainly by Antiochus 
IV, till A.D. 72, when it (Lycaonia Antiochiana) joined 
Cappadocia-Galatia. Trajan on dividing this province 
probably allotted the plain to Galatia, Antiochiana to 
Cappadocia. Under Antoninus Pius most of Lycaonia 
(excluding Iconium and Laodicea) was added to Cilicia, 
within which it was a kowqv. The Lycaonians were a 
backivard people, still speaking their native language in 
the first century a.d. Most of their cities issued no coins 
till Antoninus Pius’ reign. 

Sir W. M. Ramsay, BSA xi (1901), 243, JOaI 1904, Bciblatt 57. 

A. II. M. J. 

LYCIA was subdued by the Persians in 546 b.c. Though 
the Lycians were freed by Cimon c. 468 and paid tribute 
to Athens in 446, they reverted to Persian rule, being 
governed first by their own princes, from c. 362 by 


Mausolus and his successors, till they submitted volun- 
tarily to Alexander. During the third century they were 
subject to the Ptolemies, under whom they abandoned 
their native language and script for Greek. Conquered 
by Antiochus III in 197, they were given by the Roman 
Senate in 189 to Rhodes, whose rule they bitterly 
resented. After three revolts they were freed by the 
Senate in 169. Their native federal institutions now 
attained full development. The League gave proportional 
representation to the cities, which varied greatly in size. 
There were twenty-three cities, of which six exercised 
three votes each, some two, the rest one; actually one 
vote was sometimes shared by a sympoliteia of the smallest 
cities. The members of the federal council and assembly 
were elected on this basis ; the latter body, which elected 
the principal officers, declared war, and ratified treaties, 
seems to have consisted of a limited number of elected 
delegates. Contributions to the federal treasury were 
paid and the federal itinerant courts were composed in 
the same proportion. The coinage, whether issued by the 
League, its districts, or individual cities, was uniform. 
The freedom of the Lycians was confirmed by Sulla and 
Antony, taken away by Claudius in a.d. 43, restored 
probably by Nero, and finally revoked by Vespasian. 
The league survived as a ‘koivov of Lycia-Pamphylia’, 
and, though the military offices (nauarch and hipparch) 
lapsed, the federal courts still functioned and federal 
officers (archiphylakes) collected the imperial tribute. 

O. Treuber, Geschichte der Lykier (1887); G. Fougires, De 
Lyciorum commtmi (1898); W. Ruge PW, s.v. ‘Lykia’; Jones, 
Eastern Cities, 96-110. A. H. M. J. 

LYCON (302/299-228/225 B.C. ; cf. Diog. Laert. 5. 68), 
Peripatetic philosopher. He was born in Troas, son of 
Astyanax (D.L. 65). When thirty years of age he suc- 
ceeded Strato in the presidentship of the school, which 
he held for forty-four years (D.L. 68). 

Lycon confined himself mainly to ethics and rhetoric. 
From the time of liis presidentship the school loses_ its 
philosophic and scientific vigour and begins to decline. 
As a man L. must have been attractive (cf. D.L. 67). 

U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Antigonos von Karyslos 78 f.; 
PW siii. 2303. K. O. B. 

LYCOPHRON (i), tyrant of Pherae c, 406-390 B.C. 
He may have established his tyranny by championing a 
democratic element against the aristocracy, for he was 
opposed by the nobles of Larissa and other cities, whom 
he defeated in 404. He allied with Sparta and in 395 
fought against Medius of Larissa, Medius, who captured 
Pharsalus with support from Bocotia and Argos, perhaps 
won a temporary advantage over Lycophron, but this 
does not appear to have been maintained. Lycophron’s 
ambition to dominate Thessaly was achieved by Jason 
(q.v. 2), who was probably his son. 

U. Kahrstedt, PW, s.v. ‘Lykophron (3)’. ■ H. D. W. 

LYCOPEKON (2) (b. c. 320 b.c.), of Chalcis in Euboea, 
as a young man frequented the philosopher Menedemus 
at Eretria. C. 285-283 he went to Alexandria smd wap 
entrusted by Ptolemy Philadelphus with the dtorlhosis 
(preliminary sorting-out) of the comedies collected for the 
Library. He was included in the Pleiad of Tragic Poets. 
According to Ovid, Ibis 529-30, L. was killed by an 
arrow. 

Works. (1) Verse: Tzetzes credits L. with 64 or 46 
tragedies, and Suidas gives the titles of 20. The Cas- 
sandrets must have been historical and based on recent 
events, since Cassandreia was founded c. 316. The only 
fragment (4 lines) is from the Pelopidae (TGF 818). 
L.’s satyric drama, the Menedemus {TGF 811-18), de- 
picted the high thinking and low living of Menedemus 
circle. Suidas furtlicr credits L. with ‘the Alexandra, 
the obscure poem’. This survives, a dramatic monologue 
in 1474 tragic iambics, in which the slave set to watch 
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Alexandra (Cassandra) reports her prophecies to Priam. 
Apart from prologue (1-30) and two epilogues (1451-74) 
the poem fails into three sections, 31-364 Destruction of 
Troy and crime of Ajax, 365-1282 Returns of the Greeks, 
1283-1450 Struggle bcW'cen Europe and Asia. At one 
time or another the poem touches on nc.arly all the 
themes of the Epic Cycle, but the central idea, the Greek 
suficrings as compensation for the Trojan, was probably 
suggested by Euripides’ Troadcs. In 365-12S2 the 
author devotes most space to early Greek nnd_ Trojan 
colonization of the West and here draws extensively on 
Timaeus. In 1226-80 Cassandra foretells Aeneas’ 
arrival in Latium and tlie future glories of Rome. This 
passage and 1446-50, where the precise reference is 
disputed, raised doubts even in antiquity (cf. the scholia 
on 1226) about L., the tragic poet, being the author of 
tlic Alexandra. Since the two passages show no stylistic 
differences from the rest of the poem, excision is un- 
justified. Some sec a reference to Pyrrhus in 1446-50 
and attribute the recognition of Rome’s power to her 
victory in the Tarentine war. On this view the poem was 
composed by the tragedian L., probably c. 273, when the 
Romans sent an embassy to Alexandria. Others refer 
1446-50 to T. Quinctius Flamininus, who defeated 
Philip V at Cynoscephalac in 197. These date the poem 
not long after that event and suppose the author to have 
been n namesake, perhaps descendant, of the tragedian. 
General grounds favour the later dating. The obscurity 
of the Alexandra exceeds that of any other Greek poem. 
This is due to the recondite material, to the blending of 
inconsistent myths, but above all to the language. Of 
about 3,000 words used in the Alexandra 518 arc found 
nowhere else and 117 appear for the first time (Scheer). 
Of the rest many are ‘glosses’ from Epic and 'Pragedy, 
especially Aeschylus. Neologisms too arc frequent, and 
there are some modernisms and vulgarisms. The s>'ntax 
is characterized by extravagant use of the figures of 
speech and rhetoric. The real names of gods and men 
occur rarely, and, when they do, usually refer to another 
character, c.g. Zeus means Agamemnon and vice versa. 
Norm.ally the gods appear under some obscure cult-title, 
the heroes under the n.mies of animals or disguised by a 
riddling periphrasis. Countries arc indicated by some 

little-known town, mountain, or river situated in them. In 

metre the author is strict. There are few rcsolutions^and 
the rule of the final crctic is uniformly observed. 'I he 
explanation of the numerous coincidences benveen titc 
Alexandra and the poems of Euphorion depends on 
the dating of the former. The first explicit reference to 
the poem is in Statius (Silv. 5. 3. 157)1 soon after 
tins Clement of Alexandria, Lucian, and Artemidorus all 
mention it, and later the lexicographers and Stephanus 
of Ryzanfium cite it frequently. Thcon (//. c. 40 n.c.) 
wrote a hvpomnaita on the Alexandra, and some of die 
material contained in the scholia and in the commentary 
of Tzetzes probably goes back to this scholar. 

(2) Prose: The only known work of L. is a lexical 
compilation flepl K'(«i;uoSfav in at least nine books (Ath. 
ir. .{Ssd). 'I'liis irc.jt'i5e, presumably a by-product of 
Ids labours in the Library, was much criticized by later 


workers in this field. 



lA'CORTAS, father of Polybius and friend of Philo- 
poernen. reptvsented with tb.erc thcMevalopolitan poucy 
of Achaean jodrpcndcjtcc in a unUicd I’cloponncsc wmh 
Ibryptiansurr-ort, Hipparch in tot-lps U.C-hedetended 
i’i',i’.oy<vfmcn"s prcs'urc SparU bemre the --'uatc 
( 1 So- r '.md. rJ !f r viriti.-v,; I' pyp: ( igc.), renewed alhmcc 

v.ith Ptolemy KpiphsuM as Grr.rra! in 1S5-1S4. OcncrKi 
ju'JVcfuf in sSi, after Pid!op!>en'.en'3 dcatii, l.c iupprcis-rJ 
SHI - 


the Messenian revolt and received Sp.arta again into the 
League. Possibly General in 182-181, he was prevented 
by Epiphanes’ death from going to Egypt in 180. Against 
the pro-Roman Callicrates he failed to gain Achac.in 
neutrality in the Third Macedonian War or help for 
Egypt against Syria in 168. 

Polyb. bks. 22-4; 28-^; Livy bks. sS-g. G. Colin, Home el la 
Grice (tgos), 203: De Sanctis, Slot, Horn. iv. i, pp. 245, 347, 405; 
A. .Aymard, Les Premiers rapports de Home et de la Conjldhalian 
achalenne (1938). A. H. McD. 

LYCURGUS (i) a mythological personage, according 
to Homer, JL 6. 130 ff., a son of Dryas, who attacked 
Dionysus (q.v,), driving him and his nurses before him 
till the god took refuge in the sea; thereafter Lycurgus 
was blinded and died soon. This is vaguely placed on 
Mt. Nysa. Later, as in Aeschylus (Nauck, TGF 19 ff.), 
he is an Edonian; he and others elaborate the story in 
various ways. Apollodorus (r. 35) and Hy'ginus {Fab. 
132) say Dionysus drove liimmad, and further embroider 
the story of his sufferings and death ; their sources arc 
uncertain. For details, see Rapp in Roschcr’s Lexikon, 
s.v., Marbach in PW, s.v, 11 . J. R. 


LYCURGUS (2), the traditional founder of the .Spartan 
constitution and military sy-stem. The earliest mention 
of him is in Herodotus, where he appears as the author 
of the Gcrousia and Ephoratc (qq.v.). Greek writers of 
the fourth century, from Xenophon onward, ascribed to 
him almost everything that was peculiar in Spartan 
institutions. The prevalent belief was that Lycurgus’ 
legislation had been suggested or .at any rate approved 
by the oracle at Delphi. Rut the widest diversity of 
opinions obtained as to the date of Lycurgus (which 
ranged between 1100 and 600 n.c.) and as to the circum- 
stances under which he became a legislator. These 
discrepancies, and the comparative lateness at which his 
name first appears in Greek literature, have led modem 
scholars to doubt whether Lycurgus was on historical 
character; and the archaeological evidence from Sparta, 
which has established that many of its peculiar customs 
were not introduced until after 600 (see si’AnTA), has left 
little scope for a great legislator of earlier date. Some 
scholars still accept Lycurgus as a real person who may 
have assisted in the constitutional changc.s of the eighth 
or seventh ccntuiy. Others identify Imn with a pod of the 
same name who was worshipped in various parts of 
Peloponnesus and had a cult at Sparta itself, and EU,7gc3t 
that the institutions of Sparta, though really the product 
of a long development, were fastened upon him in the 
sixth or'fifth century. The fact that Lyairgus received 
worship as a god and not as a hero tends to confirm the 
view tirat he was a deity before he became a Icgisl.ator. 

Ilcrodofui I. 65-6; riiasrch, Lynir/pii. J. Wclh, Studirs in 
IlrroJalai ( 19 = 3 ), -t-t-Sli V. Khrenbe.-f, HeuySmirr det l>taoln 

(ig'-d. »-S4. ^ 


LYCURGUS (3) (d. 3=4 n.c.), son of Lycophron, w-as 
n political itUy of Dcmoathcncj, came into prominence 
nftcr the battle of Cliacronca, nnd tv'aa one of the ten 
statesmen %vhosc cviiTcndcr Alc^fantlcr demanded in 33 '^* 
In 338 he was appointed to an important financial ofjicc; 
the pseudo-Plutarch calls him ‘.Steward of the public 
revenues’. He brought the finances of the cit^.^into a 
sound condition, aitd was responsible for improving the 
iiirbour of Piraeai and the arsenal, and .adorning the cjty 
\rith statues of the pocti. He had an ofilcial copy made 
of ibc wotks of the great tragedians ; this was liorrowcd 
by Ptolemy Phiiadclphus for tb.c library of .Alexandria, 
erd never returned. L. was never a paid speech-writer, 
l>ut as a man of strict probity and ardeitt patriotism f-.c 



to a story cont-tineJ in a letter sttribed to Dcrr.esth 
he Kwsrd by hli luceerror ^vSeiJetarchrjv.si fcl ha 
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left a deficit; his sons were condemned to repay the 
money, and were imprisoned when unable to do so. 
They were released on, the appeal of Demosthenes. 

■Works. Of fifteen speeches known in antiquity, the 
only one extant is Against Leocrates, who fled after the 
battle of Chaeronea and about 33a B.C., on returning to 
Athens, was prosecuted as a traitor. 

The ancient opinion that Lycurgus was mercilessly 
severe in his prosecutions is supported by the study of 
his extant speech. His literary style was influenced by 
that of Isocrates, but he is a much less careful writer, 
being often negligent in the matter of hiatus, and in- 
artistic in the composition of his sentences. Evidently 
he cared more for matter than style. His disregard of 
proportion is shown by liis inordinately long quotations 
from the poets. 

General literature: see attic orators. Text: Blass (Tcubner ed. 
maior 1899; ed. minor 1912). Commentary: A. Petrie (1922). Text 
and translation: Durrbach (Bude, 1912). Special study: F. Durr- 
bach, L’Oraleur Lycurgue (1890); P. Treves, Licurgo (1934). Index: 
see ANDOCIDES. J. F. D. 

LYCUS of Rhegium(yZ. 300 b.c.), second in importance 
to Timaeus for his history of Sicily (Ilepl ZiKeXias), and 
one of Timaeus’ sources. The history of Libya {'Icnopia 
Ai^vrjs) was a separate work. 

FUG ii. 370. 

LYDIA was a territory in the west of Asia Minor, 
centred in the lower Hermus and the Cayster valleys, 
bordered on the north by Mysia, on tlie east by Phrygia, 
on the south by Caria; the Phrygian and Carian borders 
were indeterminate, and the coastal cities (Cyme, Smyrna, 
Ephesus, etc.) were reckoned sometimes to Lydia, some- 
times to Aeolis or Ionia. Lydia contained much natural 
wealth, and lying astride and along the two main routes 
from the coast to the interior of Asia Minor it was an 
entrepflt of trade and lay open both to Greek and to 
Oriental influences, and both are reflected in its civiliza- 
tion, art, and cult. Under the Mermnad dynasty (c. 
700-550 B.c.) Lydia was a powerful kingdom which by 
the time of its last king Croesus had incorporated all the 
plateau of Asia Minor up to the Halys (q.v.). After the 
defeat of Croesus Lydia became the chief Persian satrapy, 
with its head-quarters at Sardes ; this satrapy was in close 
political relations with the Greek States throughout the 
Persian period. The conquest by Alexander threw Lydia 
open to Graeco-Macedonian settlement; after the battle 
of Magnesia in 190 it became Attalid territory and passed 
to Rome with the rest of the Attalid Idngdom in 133. It 
remained part of the province Asia till Diocletian made it 
a separate province, with Sardes as metropolis. 

Lydian civilization and art were influenced by and 
reacted on Greece; Lydia was the first State to use 
coined money and was an innovator in music. The racial 
affinities of the Lydians are obscure; their language is 
carved on about 50 inscriptions of the fourth century 
B.c. excavated from the temple of Artemis — in Strabo’s 
day it was still spoken on the border of Lycia. 

G. Radet, La Lydie (1893); L. BDrchner and J. Kcil, PW, s.v. 
•Lydia’. W. M. C. 

LYDIA, see appendix vergiliana. 

LiroiADAS (d. 227 B.C.), son of Eudamus (SIG 504), 
was Megalopolitan commander against Sparta in 251 
(Pans. 8. 10. 5) and assumed the tyranny c. 243. Threat- 
ened by Achaea, he abdicated, brought MegalopoUs into 
the Achaean League (235), and was elected general in 
234, 232, and 230. He was a constant rival of Aratus and 
disobeyed his orders in the battle of Ladocea against 
Clcomenes III, when he charged with the cavalry and 
was killed (227). He was ambitious and generous, but 
was eclipsed by Aratus. 

Pint. AraUa, Clcomenes-, K. J. Bcloch, Grieclt, Gesch. iv (1928); 
F. W. Walbank, Aratos of Sicyon (1933). F. ^Y. W. 


LYGDAMUS (b. c. 43 b.c.), an amateur poet of the 
Messalla circle and author of six frosty elegies which 
constitute bk. 3 of the Tibullus collection. Lygdamus is 
chiefly influenced by Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid. 
He lacks, however, the inspiration of the two former and 
the technical skill of the last. He appeals in his elegies 
to Neaera, a lady of rank, whose love he wishes to win 
back. Like Neaera, the name of Lygdamus is also 
pseudonymic; attempts to identify him with Ovid’s 
brother, with Propertius, with Ovid himself, and with 
others remain fruitless. That he was a Roman of distinc- 
tion is evident from his connexion with Messalla’s 
circle and from the presence of his work in the Tibullus 
collection. 

Text in editions of Tibullus; commentary in the older editions by 
Heyne and Dissen; see also G. N^methy, Lygdavii Carminat etc, 
(1906), and Postgate, Selections from Tibullu^, Cf. Schanz-Hosius, 
Gesch, rom. Lit, ii (1935), and ‘Lygdamus* in PW, J, H. 

LYNCEUS (Avy/cevff), see was, 

LYRE, see MUSIC, § g. 

LYRIC POETRY, GREEK. Lyric poetry, in the sense 
of song accompanied by a musical instrument which is 
normally but not necessarily the lyre, must have existed 
both as monody and as choral song from an early age in 
Greece. Homer hints at monody in the Linus Song 
which a boy sings (II. i8. 570), and he knows of several 
kinds of choral song which were later to be practised by 
known poets, notably the Dirge (II. 18. 50-1, 314-16, 24. 
746-7), the Paean (ibid. 1 . 472-4), the Hymenaetis (ibid. 18. 
493), the hyporchema or song accompanied by mimetic 
dancing (Od. 13. 256-65), and the Maiden-Song (II. 16. 
182-3). in all these the procedure seems to be the same; 
there is a choir and a leader, each belongs to a definite 
occasion, and each is accompanied by music and dancing. 
These characteristics survived for centuries, and the 
different types of song known to Homer were standard 
parts of Greek life. Poets wrote words and music for 
tliem, so that all five lands are, for instance, included in 
the different types of poetry written by Pindar. The 
earliest example of such a poem comes from Aleman’s 
Maiden-Song (fr. i), written in the seventh century. Its 
chief characteristics belong to its kind and lasted long 
after it. First, there is the attention paid to the gods at 
whose festival it is sung. Secondly, there are the moral 
maxims which the poet makes. Tliirdly, there are 
remarks about the persons who take part in the festival. 
Fourthly, there is the myth or story, from which, in this 
case, the poet draws an emphatic moral. These main 
elements are to be found in Pindar and Bacchylides and 
seem to be essential to the choral ode as such. Of them 
the only one that needs some comment is the myth. 
In origin its presence must have been due to the song’s 
being sung in honour of some god, and no doubt the 
myth told something about him. But even in Aleman 
the connexion of the mjrth and the festival is not clear, 
and in Pindar the myth might be introduced for different 
reasons, though often it gave an example of some law 
about god and man which the poet wanted to emphasize. 

2. Another early type of choral song was the Prosodion 
or Processional Song. Homer does not mention this, but 
it was already in existence in the middle of the eighth 
century, when Eumelus of Corinth wrote one for the 
Messenian choir which was sent to Delos (Paus. 4. 4. i)- 
Only a little later came the Dithyramb, which, after 
being an unorganized song to Dionysus, was reduced 
to order by Arion and made like other choral songs in tlic 
seventh century. It is possible that some of Stcsichorus 
poems and a fragment of Aleman (fr. 37) were also of this 
kind, though its heyday came when it was made a subject 
for competition at Athens in the last quarter of the sixth 
century, and was written by Lasus, Simonides, Pindar, 
and Bacchylides. Later than this came songs which were 
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addressed not to gods but to pre-eminent men. Their 
development probably belongs to the age of the tjTants, 
and an early example may perhaps be seen in Ibycus’ 
lines to Polycratcs (fr. 3), in which all centres round the 
boy whom the poet wishes to honour. Encomia were 
written for distinguished persons like Scopas by Simo- 
nides, Hieron and Xenophon of Corinth by Pindar, 
Alexander of Maccdon by Bacchylides. Similar to the 
Encomium in origin w'as the Epinician, a song written for 
a victor in one of the great games. This might be sung 
at the place where he won or at his home after his return. 
It came into prominence under .Simonides, who seems to 
have treated it in a light-hearted way, but its real exponent 
was Pindar, who gave to it most of the characteristics of 
the formal hymn by writing for occasions when the 
victor was welcomed at the feast of some god in his 
home. It may be doubted whether earlier Epinicians had 
this religious character. 

3. These different types survived into the middle of 
the fifth century, and even later, since Euripides wrote 
an Epinici.an for Alcibiades and Sophocles a Paean for 
Asclcpius. But with the rise of tragedy and the decay 
of the Greek aristocracies the choral lijann seems to h.ix'c 
declined. The best poets seldom wrote them, and the 
occasions which required them were no longer as im- 
portant as before. The only popular choral poetry of the 
later fifth and the fourth centuries was the Dithyramb, 
which underwent considerable changes, becoming less 
formal than before, more concerned with music than with 
words, more artificial in its language. Closely allied to it 
w.as the Nomas, an astrophic composition, like Timo- 
theus' Pcrsac, which aimed at sensational effects in words 
and music. 

4. Outside this main strc.am of development other 
tj'pcs may be observed. Monody grew to great distinc- 
tion c. Coo D,c. in Lesbos, where Sappho and Alcaeus 
produced a personal poetry’ concerned with the emotions 
and interests of their own lives; they were followed a 
generation later by Anacreon in Ionia, and the example 
of all three may have helped Athenian aristocrats to 
produce their oKo'Xia or drinlcing-songs at the turn of the 
sixth and fifth centuries. But this art, like tliat of choral 
poetry, declined .as the fifth century advanced, and 
OKoXia seem to have ceased to be composed. Quite 
separate frorn these avns the poetry written by women for 
women in different parts of Greece. Corinna in Bocotia, 
Tclcsillii in Argos, and perhaps Praxilla wrote a special 
kind of traditional verse avhich in simple language told of 
local myths. 

5. In the fourth century the old divisions of forms 
began to be confused. Aristonous wrote a Paean (proper 
to .-Xpollo) to llestia, Philodamus to Dionysus; Aristotle 
used the form of the Pac.m ns a memorial hymn for his 
dead friend Hemreias and addressed it to the abstract 
power /Iptra, This confusion persisted into the Hellen- 
istic age, when P.renns were aildresscd to hitman beings, 
and the form of the folk-song s\-as used by Hcmtoclcs 
for the entry of Demetrius Poliorcetes into Athens. But 
the lyric tradition survived both in the real Paeans which 
were still composed for Apollo and in other new types of 
monody, of which the most distinguished arc the Sere- 
nade, tire Ixivcrs’ Dialogue from .Mnrisa (Powell, Co//, 
.d/e.v. p. 1541, simple songs of v.’ork like that of the Nile 
llo.rtmcn (ibid. p. 195), while more cIahor.ite forms 
e.vjtted like Alcu’mcdeV hvmns to N.v.urc and Isis, and 
the brautifiil anommous Tr/i.wfi (ibid. p. 197). There 
were still imitjtiDS'.’s of c.irlicr poets like the .Aeolic p'senw 
sif 'nieocritus hastd on Aleacus, end th.-; r.ipphics of Mcl- 
inno. who teems to have iised in South Italy and used the 
fomrof pereortai monrvty topmise the rmndcur of Borne. 
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LYRIC POETRY, LATIN. Latin lyric poctrj', unlike 
Greek, is meagre in quantity and (excepting Catirllus and 
Horace) mediocre in quality. The pmctic.al Roman 
temperament seems generally to have lacked the lyrrc.'il 
note, and to have found in the sermo a more congenial 
vehicle for the expression of personal thoughts and feel- 
ings. Lyrics were commonly regarded as Itistis or wt/grre; 
Cicero (Sen. Ep. 49. 5) condemned the lyric poets as 
flippant triflers (‘ex professo lasciuiunt’), and declared 
tlrat, even with a double span of life, ho svould not find 
time to read them. Latin lyric poetry also differs from 
classical Greek lyric in that it followed the new Alexan- 
drian tradition and was written to be read or recited 
instead of sung to music ns solo or in chonis (cf. Plin. 
Ep. 7. 17. 3). Tlie official Carmen Saccularc of Horace is 
the only certain c.xccption to this rule. 

2. The rudimentary beginnings of Latin lyric may 
perhaps be found in the primitive Saturnian cannina, 
c.g. the songs in honour of the dead, the religious chants 
of the Salii and Aival Brothers, and the intercessory 
hyrrm composed by Livius Andronicus in 207 b.c. (Livy 
27. 37). These early efforts, however, were ‘rough and 
unpolished’ (loc. cit.); and it was only under Greek 
influence that Latin lyrics attained the rank of literature. 

3. The first Roman poet to write lyrics on the Greek 
model was Laevius (Jl. c. 100 n.c.), who treated mytho- 
logical and erotic subjects in at least six books of Eroto- 
paegnia. A precursor of Alexandrianism at Rome, he 
experimented not only in language but also in metre; and 
his scanty fragments contain various lyrical metres 
popular at Alexandria, c.g. anapaests, dactylic tetra- 
meters, and ionics. His historical importance appears to 
have been greater than his literary merit, 

4. Catullus composed five poems in lyrical metres 
(ii .and SI ii> the sapphic strophe; 34 and 6r in stanzas 
of 3 and 4 glyconics rcspcctivcly-f-i phcrccratcan ; 30 in 
the grc.atcr asclcpiad). Following the freedom of his 
Greek models, he admits trochees, spondees, and iambs 
as base in his glyconics and phcrccnitcans, and .a short 
fourth syllable in the first three lines of the .sapphic 
st.anza. Caesura is not rigid, and elision and division of 
words between lines arc sometimes bold. Many of C.’s 
poems in other metres (c.g. 5 in hcndcc.asyllabics and 31 
in sc.azons), though not technically lyrics by ancient 
reckoning, display an intensity of feeling, beauty of 
langu.agc, and mastery of metre which entitle them to 
rank a-s great lyric poetry in the wider modem meaning. 

5. The four books of Horace's Odes, which followed 
his early lyrical experiments in the Epndes, arc the chief 
contribution to Latin lyric poetry (Quint. 10. i. 96). 
H.'s purpose was to give Rome a body of lyric poetr)- 
which would bc.ar compari.son with that of Greece, and 
he claims {C(zrj;i. 3. 30. i) that he has succeeded. Model- 
ling himself upon Sappho and Alcaeus, he employed 
chiefly the alcnic and sapphic stanz.as and the various 
types of asclcpiad ; he also experimented in archilocliia.ns, 
the greater sapphic, ionics, the nlcm.mi.in a.od the hippo- 
nactcan. In ‘adapting .Aeolian song to Italian mc.s'urcs* 
he modified Greek metrical practice to suit the grc.ster 
proportion of long syllables in Latin and the dclic-ate 
problem of reconciling accent and ictus. In genera! he 
admits only a long syll.iblc where in Greek a riiort was a 
permissible vari.ant. llic akaic anacm'.is is n'^urodly 
long in bks. 1-3 (publish.ed 23 ll.C.), and inv.ari.ibly in 
bk. 4 (published c. 13 n.c.). The rules of cae'uro ere 
strict: the m-arculine caesura U general, but bk. A sh'jw’s 
an increasing ii'C of the feminine in fapjihics. Sj n.sp!;eb 
is usually ol”'er.csl. The Odei t.ike m.iny form*, (hymn, 
prayer, exhortation, serenade, triumph tong, etc.), and 
contain grr.st v,irie;y of ctyk and theme. .Same h.'.vc the 
sirnpiicity of Aeolien tr.-'.m.'sdy, others arc c-’-mrlss a.-.-! 
cni-.nr.itic like Pind.sr'sth’.-ra; Ssric, In th'‘.'rreu*.'ritier;a'i' 
Odesfesp. 3. i-h) the Ijstin lirk tttjir.s a new s'-riet:?. 
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6. Lyrics continued to be written in the first century 
A.D., but, although Quintilian (loc. cit.) praises Caesius 
Bassus and ‘certain living poets’, their work has not 
survived. We have, however, an alcaic and a sapphic Ode 
by Statius (Silv. 4. 5 and 7) ; and Annianus, Serenus, and 
other second-century ‘neoterici’ made many experiments 
in Alexandrian lyric metres to which Ausonius later was 
considerably indebted. The final development of Latin 
lyric poetry is the Christian hymn as written by Pru- 
dentius, Ambrose, and their successors; in this the quanti- 
tative system was gradually replaced by the accentual. 

T. E. W. 

LYSANDER (d. 395 b.c.), Spartan general and states- 
man. Appointed admiral for 408-407, he restored the 
eSiciency of the Peloponnesian fleet, gained the friend- 
ship and support of Cyrus, and won a victory at Notium 
which caused the withdrawal of Alcibiades (q.v.). After 
the battle of Arginusae he resumed command, and, trans- 
ferring his fleet to the Hellespont, destroyed the Athenian 
navy at Aegospotami (405). He conducted the blockade 
of the Piraeus and after the surrender of Athens (spring, 
404) supported the establishment of the Thirty. In most 
of the States hitherto allied to Athens he set up ‘decar- 
chies’ of his oligarchical partisans, reinforced by Spartan 
harmosts. His arrogance and unscrupulousness estranged 
the Spartan government, which reversed his policy by 
assisting in the restoration of the Athenian democracy 
and modifying his system of decarchies. Attempts to 
regain his autocratic position proved unsuccessful: his 
plot to introduce an elective monarchy at Sparta mis- 
carried, and after he had secured for Agesilaus the king- 
ship and supreme command in the war against Persia he 
found himself discarded by his prot^g6. At the outbreak 
of the Corinthian War he invaded Boeotia from Phocis, 
but before he could establish contact with Pausanias he 
was surprised and killed at Haliartus.. 

Xenophon, Hellenica, bks. 1-3; Diodorus, bks. 13-14; Plutarch, 
Lysander. W. S. Ferguson and M. Cary, CAH vols. v, ch. 12, and 
VI, ch. 2; U. Kahrstedt, in PW, s.v. ‘Lysandros (i)’. H. D. W. 

LYSANIAS of Cyrene {fl. and c. b.c.), Alexandrian 
philologist, taught Eratosthenes, wrote Ilepl lafi^oyrouHv 
and Homeric studies (frs. listed by Gudeman, PW, s.v.). 

L'S'SIAS (c. 4S9-C. 380 B.C.), son of Cephalus (a Syra- 
cusan whom Pericles persuaded to settle in Athens), 
went, with his brothers Polemarchus and Euthydemus, 
to Thurii, where they lived for some years. Returning to 
Athens in 412, they carried on a prosperous business at 
the Piraeus as manufacturers of shields. The evidence 
of Plato {Resp. i ad init.) makes it clear that they moved 
in the best intellectual society at Athens. In 404 they 
were proscribed by the Thirty, partly on the ground of 
their democratic sympathies, but chiefly because of their 
wealth; L. was arrested, but escaped to Megara; Pole- 
marchus was put to death, and their funds were con- 
fiscated. While in exile L. still showed himself a true 
friend of the democracy and on his return in 403 the 
Ecclesia conferred on him the rights of citizenship. 
Owing to some informality this decree was pronounced 
illegal and L. lost his new privilege. Between this time 
and his death he is said to have composed over two 
himdred forensic speeches. As a metoikos he could not 
appear in court lumself, but he could appeal to a far 
wider audience by his Olympiac speech of 388 B.c., 
which contained a solemn warning against the dangers of 
internal discord. 

2. Works. In addition to the Olympiaais, an Epita- 
pltios, and a fragment (Or. 34) of a deliberative speech, 
the following are presen-ed : 

(i) Speeches in public causes: Or. 20, on a charge of 
subverting the democracy, which, if by L., is his earliest 
extant work (c. 407 b.c.) ; 27, 28, and 29, dealing with 
embezzlement and the betrayal of Greek cities in Asia; 


21, a charge of taking bribes ; 30, negligence in perform- 
ing public duties; 22, prosecution of the public corn- 
dealers for making excessive profits; 16, 25, 31, cases 
concerning SoKipaaia; i, 12, 13 murder-charges, of 
which 12 (.Against Eratosthenes) provides first-hand 
evidence about the reign of terror imder the Thirty, and 
I (On the Murder of Eratosthenes) throws an interesting 
light on the domestic life of the middle classes; 3 and 4, 
charges of malicious wounding ; 5 and 7, sacrilege ; 14 and 
15, charges of (d) desertion, (i>) evasion of military service, 
against the son of the great Alcibiades ; 17, 18, 19, claims 
on confiscated property; 9, non-payment of a fine; 24 
(For the Cripple), an excellent speech in defence of a man 
charged with receiving a state-pension under false pre- 
tences. 

(ii) Speeches in private causes: Or. 32 against Diogiton, 
a dishonest guardian, is admirable for its character- 
drawing, its clear exposition of a complicated story, and 
the dramatic touches which enliven the narrative; 10 is 
in an action for defamation; in 23 the charge is not stated; 
8 is a trivial declamatory exercise; 6 (Against Andocides) 
is probably spurious. 

3, Lysias, by his exceptional mastery of idiom, turned 
the spoken language of everyday life into a literary 
medium imsurpassed for its simplicity and precision. 
He possesses a felicity of expression which is based on 
art skilfully concealed. He avoids rare and poetical 
words, striking metaphors, and exaggerated phrases, witli 
the result that at times he may seem to lose in force what 
he gains in smoothness. His blameless style and imim- 
passioned tones may seem monotonous to some readers 
who would prefer a diction that rises above the level of 
conversation; to others his smoothness may seem more 
telling than tihe vigour of Antiphon or the solemnity of 
Demosthenes. Even when his own personal feelings are 
deeply concerned he is always moderate. The character 
of the Thirty is brought out by the calm narration of their 
actions rather than by denunciation. In the structure of 
sentences he passes without effort from a running style 
to the use of the period, which he employs with skill and 
moderation. 

4. Lysias did not, any more than otlier orators, vary 
his language to suit his characters, but he succeeds, by 
subtle nuances of thought rather than of language, in 
suggesting their personality. We cannot fail to sym- 
pathize with the young Mantitheus (Or. 16) — ambitious 
and unaffectedly pleased with himself, he seems to have 
some ground for his harmless conceit; the ‘Cripple’ (Or. 
24) strikes us as a plausible rogue. In the construction 
of Ills speeches L. is no less simple than in his language : 
they regularly consist of preface, narrative, proof, and 
epilogue — a form approved by Isocrates, but seldom 
adopted with such regularity as by L. It is noted, as a 
proof of his versatility and good taste, that he never used 
the same exordium tivice, or borrowed from current 
collections of Prefaces (sec pkooemium). 

For general bibliography see attic oratobs. Tests: O.C.T. 
(Hude, 1912); Teubner (Thalhcim; ed. maior 1913; ed. minor 
1928). Text and translation: Gemct and Bizos (Bude). Commen- 
tary: E. S. Shuckburgh, Select Orations (1882); Index: K- 

HoUnes (1895). I- 

LYSIMACHUS (c. 360-281 b.c.), companion and suc- 
cessor of Alexander. His father was probably a Thessa- 
lian Greek who migrated to Macedom'a. He was one of 
Alexander’s bodyguards, and in one of Alexander’s lion- 
hunts he killed a beast at close quarters, though wounded 
himself. (This feat gave rise to the absurd story that 
Alexander had caged him with a lion.) After Alexander s 
death he received a province consisting of Thrace and 
the north-west of Asia Minor. In 3is_ he joined the 
coalition of Cassander and Ptolemy against ^yitigonus, 
but was mainly occupied with the consolidation of his 
power in Thrace, where he founded a new capital at 
Lysimacheia (on the neck of tlie Thracian Chersonese). 
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In 30G he assumed the royal title. Four years later he 
drew Antigonus into Asia Minor and held him on suc- 
cessive prepared lines until Selcucus, coming from the 
eastern provinces, could join hands with him. In 301 
he helped Selcucus to defeat Antigonus at Ipsus, and 
received northern and central Asia Minor as his share of 
the .spoil. Crossing the Danube in 292, he w.as captured 
by a Thracian chief, but obtained his speedy release. 
In 28s he won Macedonia and Thcss.aly from Demetrius 
and thus bcc.imc the strongest of the successors in man- 
power. But he was disliked for his high-handed adminis- 
tration and Oppressive taxation, and w.as distracted by 
family quarrels. In 281 he was attacked by his former 
ally Selcucus and completely defeated in a battle at 
Corupedium (near Magnesia ad Sipylum), where he fell 
fighting. I-lis kingdom was broken up after his death. 

G. n. Possenti, 11 re hisimneo di Trneta (kjoi); Bcn'c, Alexander- 
rcich, no. 480; F. Geyer, in /’II'', a.v. 'Lysimachos'. M. C. 

LYSIPPUS (i), poet of Old Comedj'. Won prizes in 
435 and 410-409 n.c. (IGxiv. 1097). His BuKxai con- 
tained an attack on the seer Lampon (fr. 6). 

FCG ii. 744 fl.! CAF i. 7 oe" 3 - 

LYSIPPUS (2), sculptor, of Sicyon; Pliny places his 
floruit in 328 U.c. (because of Alexander). Athenacus 
connects him with the founding of Cassandreia (316). 
Selected works: 

Dated: (i) TroTlus, Olympic victor, 372; the statue 
probably later. (2) Coridas, Pythian victor, probably in 
342- (3) Statues of Alexander, from about 340. Alexander 
allowed Lj'sippus alone to figure him because he pre- 
scn’cd his lion-like and manly look as well as the turn of 
his neck and the softness of his eyes. I-Icrm of Alexander 
in the I^ouvre has ancient inscription attributing it to 
Lysippus (Winter, KB 334. 1-2); bronze statuette in the 
Louvre (Winter, KB 334. 3) and head in the British 
Museum ore near in stj'lc. Bronze statuette in Grado 
best fits Plutarch’s description of Alexander with spear. 
(4) Agias of Pharsalus, epigram and'signature preserved. 
Tile epigram without signature recurs under the Agias 
(Winter, KB 331. 3) of a group erected at Delphi by 
Daochus, tcirarch of Thcss.aly, 338-334; Agias is 
probably a contemporary marble copy of the Pharsalus 
Agias. (s) Equestrian group, commissioned by Alexander 
after Gronicus, 334. (6) Socrates, probably erected by 


Lycurgus, 338-326. Has been reconstructed by combin- 
ing the Louvre bust (Winter, KB 317. 1) with seated body 
in Copenhagen. (7) Signatures from Corinth and Ther- 
mon, about 330. (8) Chilon, who fell at Lamia, after 322. 
(9) (with Lcocharcs, q.v.) Alexander’s lion hunt, erected 
by Craterus’ son after his death in 321. Reflected in 
relief in the Louvre (Winter, KB 334. 8). (10) Selcucus, 
prob.ably after 312, (ii) Signature from Megara, about 
300. Probably from base of Zeus and Muses. 

Undated Colossal bronze 2k:us at Tarentum. (13) 
Chariot of the Sun for Rhodes. (14) Eros at Thespiae. 
Lysippan Eros survives in copies (Winter, KB 332. 2). (15) 
Satyr in Athens. Borghesc satyr may be copy (Winter, KB 
343. i). (16) Kairos in Sicyon. Reproduced on reliefs 
and gems. (17) Colossal bronze seated Heracles at 
Tarentum, later in Rome and Constantinople. Described 
by Nicetas. (18) Heracles Epitrapezius. Statuette 
described by Statius {Silv. 4. 6) and Martial. Copies arc 
preserved. (19) Heracles at Sicyon. Original of Famese 
Heracles by Glycon, q.v. (Winter, KB 333. 4). (20) Poly- 
dam.TS, Olympic victor. Base has been discovered. 
(21) Apoxj’omcnos. Copy in the Vatican (Winter, KB 
331 - 1 - 2 )- 

Attributed: from likeness to 18, 22, seated Hermes 
(Winter, KB 333. 1); from likeness to 19, 23, Sat>'r with 
infant Dionysus in the Louvre; from likeness to 21, 24, 
athlete tj’ing sandal (Winter, KB 332. 1). 

Lysippus w.as famed for the new and slender propor- 
tions of his figures (although he called the Polyclitan 
Doiyphorus his master), his representation of momentary 
appearance, the precision of his detail. The tridimen- 
sionalism of the Apoxyomcnos is in advance of any 
earlier statue. His influence lasted into the Hellenistic 
period through his pupils, c.g. Eutychidcs (q.v.). 

Overbeck, 903, 954, 1443-1510; F. V. Johnson, I.ysif-puj (1917); 
F. Poulscn, Delf’lii (19:0), 165; Jennograpltic Studies (1931), 31; 
I', von Lorentz, JiCm. Milt. 1935, 333. T, IJ. L. \V, 

LYSIS (1) of Tarentum, a Pythagorean who migrated to 
Achaca and then to Thebes and became the teacher of 
Ep.aminondas. It is uncertain whether he wrote anything. 

Testimonh in Diels, Vorsota^. i. 430-1. /’IFiiv. 64. 

LYSIS (z) {fl. c. 300 n.c.), originator of Xvatosota, and 
probably from Magnesia in Ionia, like his predecessor 
Simus, inventor of tn/uoSta. See macodia. 


M 


AIA, see nn.t,oN.A. 

AIAC.AR, r.ometimcs c.allcd Macarcus (q.v.), in mytho- 
log\‘ a Lcsbi.in king (//. 24. S44). but usually a son of 
llciios and so a Rhodian (tchol. Pind. Ol. 7. 135); for 
v,-!rious accounts of his parcnt.agc and adventures, see 
.Schirmcr in Roschcr’s [.rxihitt, a.w His name, very 
strange for a mort.nl because a r-wck divine epithet, 
li.ns been intenta-ted as corrupted from Mclqart. 

II. J. R. 

.MACAREUS, when not identical with Mac.ir (q.v,), 
is c?a.'.ny the name of a son of AcoUi* (q.v. a, for his 
incestuous line of Ids f.istef Canacc). Several minor 
fiwutes have the same name, c.v. .9 ron of Lycaon (q.v.; 
ApfllSriii. 3. 97); 2 L-api;:*. (Ovid. .Met. 12. 447)- 1- R* 

Mr\CCAnEES, Tnr, see javs, a. 

AlACCUS, the cl-jnm in ..I.vJ.’2n.r{q.v.). 


AlACEDONIA. By it.s gcogr.aphical position Mace- 
donia forms the connecting link bctivccn the B.iU:am and 
the Greek peninsula, mircc important routc.s converge 
on the M.sccdoni.sn pl.un: from the D.inubc vi.i ihe 
Morav.i and V.nrdar (Axius) valleys, from the .Adriatic 
via L.akc Ochridn. and from Thr.ice. via Mygdonia. In 
climate Macedonia is intermediate between Europe and 
the Alcditerranean. Contact widi the south is made by 
sea or by th.e narrow vale of Tempe into Th'^tsaly, 
Macedonia proper consisted of the coastal phain of the 
iliermaic Gulf, which has been formed by the rivers 
Il.aliacnton. T.ydi.rs, and Axius; there rivers, dr.tinin;; 
the wide pla:c.-!«s of Upper Macedonia, cut the moun- 
t-sin-ring of the Macedonian phiin .et Brroca, Aepae, and 
the defile of Demir Knpu retpeetive’r. Of the cantons of 
Upper M.tcetloni.a Ortotit o>:cupifd the upper erA 
Elirniotis the middle llaliscme'n wih’cy, I.’/T.ctr.iif the 
upper valley of the Krigon (tributary of th.e .Axtut), 
raceir.!.3 th.r upper valley of the Axiu), and the 

basin of I^skc Oitravo wea* of Aegae. 'nif Miccdw.ixts 
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pla]n comprised Bottiaea between the lower Haliacmon 
and Axius, Pieria south of the Haliacmon mouth, 
Almopia in the upper Lydias valley, Mygdonia in the 
Lake Bolbe basin leading towards the Strymon valley, 
Krestonia and Anthemus north and south respectively 
of Mygdonia. Upper Maeedonia is girt by high moun- 
tain-ranges traversed only by the three important routes 
mentioned above; when united, it had strong natural 
defences. The Macedonian plain is vulnerable from the 
sea and from Mygdonia, but the defiles leading into 
Upper Macedonia are easily defensible. The natural 
products were horses, cattle, sheep, crops, wine, fruit, 
timber, and silver (at Mt. Dysoros between Krestonia 
and the Strymon valley), the last two being exported in 
antiquity. 

2. Prehistoric Macedonia, occupied from neolithic 
times, possessed a uniform culture in the Bronze Age, 
little influenced by Mycenae, and was invaded c. iioo 
B.c. by a northern people, who may also have provoked 
the Dorian invasion. Of the Dorian peoples some known 
as Macedni (Hdt. i. 56) came from south-west Mace- 
donia; a remnant of these perhaps formed the nucleus 
of the classical Macedonians. The tradition of the Mace- 
donian royal house, the Argeadae (Hdt. 8. 137 f.; Thuc. 
2. 99 f.), suggests that from the upper Haliacmon valley 
they conquered Eordaea, occupied Aegae, and captured 
the Macedonian plain c. 640 under Perdiccas I, the first 
in the Macedonian list of kings; while these Mace- 
donians were probably of Dorian blood, the tribes of 
Upper Macedonia appear to have been composed of 
Greek, Illyrian, and Thracian elements. Until the reign 
of Philip II Macedonia struggled with the semi-indepen- 
dent principalities of Upper Macedonia, with the 
Odrysian kingdom in Thrace, with the Greek States in 
Chalddice, with Persia, Athens, and Sparta. Helleniza- 
tion began with Alexander I (q.v.), who claimed descent 
from Argos and issued State coinage, and urbanization 
followed in the fourth century B.c. 

3. When Philip II incorporated Upper Macedonia 
and annexed the Strymon valley and Chalddice, he 
created a State superior in military and economic 
strength to any Greek city-state; the military genius of 
Philip and Alexander raised Macedonia to a world power, 
but imposed a severe strain upon the nation, wltich was 
accentuated by the Wars of the Successors, and resulted 
in its collapse before the expanding power of Rome 
(167 B.C.). Disintegrated into four republics by Rome, 
Macedonia was annexed as a province in 146, and its 
history merged with that of the Roman Empire. 

4. During its acme Macedonia, a national territorial 
State with an enlightened monarchy, was the inter- 
mediarj’- between Greek and Hellenistic culture, being 
herself a fusion of Greek and barbarian elements and 
transmitting a fused culture which long survived under 
the Roman Empire. 

W. A. Hcurtley, Prehistoric Macedonia (1939); S. Casson, Mace~ 
donia Thrace and Illyria (1926): F. Geyer, 'Makedonien bis zur 
Thronbesteiaung Philipps II’ (Historische Zeitschrijt, Beiheft 19, 
1930); D. Wilcken, Alexander the Great (1932). N. G. L. H. 

MACEDONIAN CULTS. There are two distinct 
elements in the religion of early Macedonia. The first 
is the original worship of the dominant MaKeSoves ; the 
second, pre-existing cults of the regions conquered by 
the Argead kings. 

(1) The religion of the MaiceSoves was Greek, as is 
demonstrated by the names of the Macedonian months. 
Its emphasis seems to have been patriarchal and monar- 
chic. Cults of most of the cliief Hellenic deities arc 
sufficiently attested for the early period. To Zeus, father 
of MaKeStov, and Heracles, progenitor of the royal house, 
the Macedonians were particularly devoted. 

(2) Cults, largely Tliracian, indigenous to the regions oc- 
cupied by the Macedonians, were received and preserved. 
Such was the ^eSu, tire water-air spirit worshipped 


at Edessa- Aegae, the capital. Sileni (craudSat) and Bacchae 
(KXwSasves and MinaMoves) illustrate the worsliip of 
Dionysus-Sabazius (see sabazius). Deities such as Zet- 
P’qvrj (equated with Aphrodite) and Artemis Fa^oopia, 
both stated to be Macedonian, were in fact Thracian 
and took their names from localities east of the Strymon 
first conquered by Philip II. In western Macedonia 
Illyrian elements appear. 

The Hellenistic and Roman periods show few develop- 
ments peculiar to Macedonia. Only now is there evidence 
for the cults of Zeus Hypsistos (q.v.) and Heracles 
KvvayiBas, which, however, are very early and are 
specifically Macedonian. The Egyptian triad and the 
Syrian Goddess appear by 200 b.c. By far the most 
popular cult in the Roman period was that of the Dioscuri- 
Cabiri (see cabiri). 

W. Baege, De Macedonum sacris (1913); C. Edson, Harv. Stud. 
xlv (1934), 226 ff. ; O. Hoffman, Die Makedonen, Hire Sprache und ihr 
Volkstum (1906), 92 ff.; A. D. Nock, Harv. Theol. Rev. xxix (1936), 
60 ff. C. F. E. 

MACER (1), Gaius Licinius, the Roman annalist, 
tribune in 73 b.c., when he agitated for popular rights 
(cf. Sallust, Hist. 3. 48), praetor in 68 or 67, was con- 
victed of extortion in 66 and committed suicide. His 
history of Rome, in at least sixteen books, began with 
the origins; Pyrrhus appeared in bk. 2; its closing point 
is unknown. It reflected democratic and family bias 
(Livy 7. 9. 5) and was rhetorically composed. At the 
same time, it rationalized legends and quoted original 
authorities, particularly the libri lintei (Livy 4. 7. 12; 
4. 20. 8; 4. 23. 2). The discrepancy with Tubero (Livy 
4. 23. 2) shows error, but the accusation of deliberate 
falsifying is scarcely proven. Livy and Dionysius used 
his work. 

H. Peter, HRRel. i* (1914), pp. cccl, 298; W. Soltau, Livius’ 
Geschichtstoerk (1897); G. Scaramella, 'L’annalista C. Lie. Macro’, 
in Annali Scuola norm. sup. Pisa 1897; K. J. Beloch, Rom. Geseh. 
pp. I, los. A. H. McD. 

MACER (2), Abmilius, of Verona, was an Augustan 
poet, older than Ovid (TV. 4. 10. 43-4). A few lines of 
his didactic poems Omithogonia, Theriaca, and De 
Herbis remain (Morel, FPL). In ancient times he was 
held in high esteem. Ovid mentions him first amongst 
recent ‘bards’ whom he worshipped (Tr. 4. 10. 41-56); 
and Quintilian (to. i. 56, 87; 12. ii. 27) couples his 
name with that of Virgil and Lucretius. See didactic 
POETRY, LATIN. ‘ R. M. 

MACER, see also clodius (z). 

MACHAON (Maxdwv) and PODALIRIUS (JToSaAet- 
pios), sons of Asclepius (q.v.), Iliad 2. 731-2, where they 
are described as physicians, but also as leaders of tlie 
contingent from Tricca, Ithome, and Oechalia. What- 
ever may be the character of their father, their names 
have no hieratic meaning; Machaon is ‘Warrior’, 
Podalirius apparently ‘Lily-foot’. Machaon heals 
Menelaus (4. 200 ff.), but is also active as a fighter and 
is wounded by Paris (ii. 505 ff.); Podalirius is too busy 
in the battle to tend Eurypylus (ii. 836). Their further 
adventures consist mostly of healing (Machaon, or both, 
cure Philoctetes (q.v.). Soph. Phil. 1333, where see 
Jebb) and fighting (Machaon killed by Eurypylus, Little 
Iliad, fr. 7 Allen ; Podalirius survives the war and settles 
in one of several places, see TUrk in Roscher’s Lexikon 
iii. 2588-^). They had a cult, both separately (Machaon 
at Gerenia, Paus. 3. 26. 9 ; Podalirius at Drion in Daunia, 
Strabo 6. 3. 9, p. 284) and together, generally with their 
father (references in Fameli, Hero-Cults, 420). There 
seems no reason for supposing them originally gods. 

H. J. R. 

2MACHON (Ma-xoiv), New Comedy poet, bom at Corinth 
or Sicyon and resident in Alexandria, where he staged 
Ids comedies in the second half of the third century B.C. 
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From his epitaph by Dioscoridcs (Ath. 6, p. 241 f., Anlh. 
Pal. 7. 708) — city of Cccrops, sometimes on tlie banks 
of the Nile too tlic pungent th>’mc of poesy grows’ — it 
has been inferred that he revived the keen invective of 
Old Comedy in Alesandria, but the two extant fragments 
of two plays belong to the type of New Comedy, wliich 
was not devoid of Spipunj? (pungency). 

In anotlicr genre Machon composed xptmi (see cubeia) 
or bans mots in iambic verse of the sayings and doings of 
notorious Atheni.sn courtesans, parasites, etc. (462 verses, 
preserved by Athcnacus, bk. 13). 

Fragments of comedies in FCG iv. .',96 f.; CAF iii. 314 f. 

W. G. \V. 

MACRIANUS, Titos Fulvius Jonius, commissariat 
ofTicer of Valerian, who, after the latter’s capture, joined 
with Callista in rallying the Roman forces in the East, and 
then, in a.d. 260, in revolting against Gallienus. The 
two sons of Mnerianus, Macrianus II and Quietus, were 
proclaimed emperors, and the two Macriani marcltcd 
west to wrest the throne from Gallienus. Met by his 
generals, Aurcolus and Domitianus, in Thrace, they 
both fell in battle, and the whole cause soon collapsed 
(261). Macrian II and Quietus had won general recogni- 
tion in the East before they hazarded all on one desperate 
stroke. If. M. 


MACRINUS, Marcus Orru.ius, a native of Africa, 
became praetorian prefect under Caracalla and from 
motives of personal safety contrived his assassination 
(a.d, 217). Saluted Augustus by his troops, he tvas the 
first Roman emperor who was not a senator. He quickly 
alienated the Senate by assuming die imperi.al titles before 
they had been decreed, and, more serious, he did not 
retain the soldiers’ confidence. Macrinus was no general 
and patched up an inglorious peace with Artabanus. 
His subsequent retrenchments in pay and the retention 
of the European legions in Syria made the army ready to 
transfer its allegiance. Through the ngenej’ of Julia 
(q.v.) Maesa the stoty was put about that her grandson 
Bassianus,pricst of the Sun-god at Emesa, was Caracalla’s 
natural son. The soldiers of Legio III Gallica saluted 
him emperor (21S), and dis.affcction spread till Macrinus 
was routed in a battle near Antioch and subsequently 
captured and put to death (see eusgadalus). 

Hcrodian 4. 4; Dio Cassius bV. 7S; S.Il.A. Parker, /lom.iri 

V'erl.l, 06-101 ; Al. llesnier in Glow, Hisioire Forrawe iv. 

Celll sit. dt. 1 . § 6. H. M. D. P, 

MACRO, Naevtus Sertorius, was Tiberius’ agent in 
the overthrow of Sejanus in a.d. 31 and was Sejanus’ 
successor as sole commander of the Praetorian Guard, 
lie exerted strong influence in Rome in the last si.x years 
of Tiberius’ life and was largely resijonsibic, in 37, for the 
case with which G.tius succeeded to the Principate. 
Unable to tolerate so powerful a minister, Gains first 
promoted him to be Prefect ofEgj'pt but, before he sailed, 
early in 38, forced him, together with his wife Ennia, to 
commit suicide. J. P- B. 


MtVCROBlUS, AMRr.ostUiTi!roDo?tus(y7. c. a.d. 400), 
•uir d.irisrimus ct illustnV (,MSS.), is po-wibly the 
Maembios mentioned in the Codex Thcodosianus 
(t6. 10. 15 ; S. 5. Ct ; 1 1. zS. 6’,6. ^.x) Mpr-.efccUispTaeSorio 
IlUpanlanift <307), proennml Afruae (4 so), praepotiUu 
Siu-ri ad-irt;!s (422}. I!i< vorl.s sb.w.v no trace of the 
Chri'-tianiry sh.af rr.ov be implicit in the last title, I le was 
fowign to Italy 1 pr.xi-f. it, I ah perhaps African. 

WtUTlNir.. (:) De diffi-renliii rl nvi. .'.ifff.'-'J Graeet 
/.o.'irivtJ!’ mrH: fogments ferec.qrts ni-adc by Johannex 
bciittus. nth c.) in KeiS, Gramm. IM. v. 595 51-1 cf. 


?.Iar.itius j, pp. Jtt. 33''- 
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Popular with medieval scholars (c.g. Dungal, Hclpcric, 
Hadoard), the book is important for the study of the 
twelfth-century philosopliical poets of France. 

(3) Saturnalia, a symposium in seven books, possibly 
imitating Athenacus: ’pracsens opus non cloqucntiac 
ostentationem sed noscendomm congcriem pollicctur’ 
(i praef.^ 4). It is rich in philological, historical, and 
antiquarian lore; among its miscellaneous topics are 
dancing, drunkenness, indigestion, fishes. Tlie central 
theme is Virgilian criticism, with interesting parallels from 
Homer, Ennius, Lucilius, Lucretius. Virgil appears as the 
perfect rhetorician, and tlicre now begins that tradition 
of his omniscience which ends only with Dante. Among 
M.’s sources are Varro, Gcllius, and Plutarch. The inter- 
locutors include Servius (then a youth), Avienus, and 
Symmachus. 

Macrobius admits that, as n foreigner, be cannot 
write with native elegance; however, his style, though 
somewhat artificial, possesses some wgour and individu- 
ality; in the Commentarii he is much more involved than 
in the Saturnalia. His dialogue-form is unconvincing, and 
the flimsincss of his transitions is seldom redeemed by 
artistry. The Saturnalia (where, unlike Gcllius in his 
similar work, M. employs orderly arrangement) contains 
v.aluable material for the scholar, besides throwing light 
on social conditions. M.’s attitude to Virgil has impor- 
tance for the medieval tradition; James Henry (/Icw/dea 
passim) accords his criticism some respect. 

Text, F. E>-? 5 cnIiardt (Teubner, 1893). T. R. Glover, Life and 
Letters in the Fourth Century (rp. U.S.A., 1924). eh. 8 ; T. Whit- 
taker, Afacrob'iit (1913); M. Schcdler, Die Philoiof-hie des M. (i<jtf>); 
D. Compnretti, Fergi'l in the Middle Ages (transl. E. F. M. llcnccke, 
1895; rp. 19:9). eh. 5. K. G. A. 


MADAUROS in Numidia was ruled successively by 
Syphax and Masinissa (qq.v.). It was occupied by the 
Romans to dominate the powerful Musulamii. Under 
the FJat’j.ans its Bcrber-Phocnician population tvas 
supplemented by time-expired legionaries, and it 
received colonial rank. It was noted for its olives and 
its schools. Apulcius was bom at Madauros; Augustine, 
as bishop, dosed its pagan temples. It was a hotbed of 
religious strife between Donatists, Catholic-s, and wor- 
sliippcrs of the old Berber and Phoenician gods. 

S. Gscll and C.-A. Joly, Khendsta, Mdaoureueh, elnnama (1914- 
21). IV. N. IV. 

MAEANDER (MatavBpog), a river wliich rises in several 
sources, including the Marsy.is, in and near Cclacnae- 
Apatnea in Phrygia, and flows through the Pcltcne plain 
to cng.igc itself first in a narrow valley and then in a 
c.anyon 1,500 feet deep, sunk in the wc.stem flank of the 
Anatolian plateau, whence it emerges to join the Lycus 
ncarColoss.nc, Laodicca.Ilicrapolis.nndTripoHs. Thence 
to the Sinus Latinius it flows through a flat-botiomed, 
fertile valley, here dividing Lydia from Caria, and passing 
among other cities Tralles and Magnc.sia nd Macandrum. 
In this part of its course it svinds much, and the Greeks 
described it as anohoy and used its name to describe a 
winding pattern. The sand it carries has silted up much 
of the Latmian Gulf; the harbour of Miletus is now 
l.sndlockcd, and Lade, the scene of the nav.sl battle of 
494 R.C., is no longer an i.'.Iand. \V. C. 


MAECENAS, Gaius (d. 8 v.c.), a scion of the ancient 
Etruscan ari.stocr.icy, was a trusted friend, coun'-ellor, 
and diplomatic agent of Octavian (.Auirusrtii), He 
accompa.nietl him in the campaurn of Piiitippi, r.craihtcd 
his marriage with beribonia, repre-ented him in the 
discussions sshich preceded the tresty of B.i:r.dirium, 
undenook a diplttm.at-c rnr.sion to Antony Q',.). and 
helped to negr-tiste the tn-a’.y ofTtrentum, His luxurious 
hsbita and apparent indolence cor.ce.dcd hb capacity for 
virilence and fi.'mnrs «, sr.d tho-;;-h }jr rsevrr held pnS.-lic 
ftnee he sea', o'drd upt.’'rs on eriticil occsrior-i m tey-.-ecent 
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Pompeius in 36 and during or after that of Actium, when 
he detected the conspiracy of Lepidus. Of ^eat impor- 
tance to the Augustan Principate was the influence of 
Maecenas as a patron of literature : he was the friend and 
benefactor of Horace, and Virgil wrote the Georgies at 
his suggestion. His marriage with Terentia was tem- 
porarily disturbed by the attentions which Augustus 
paid to her, and in later years the emperor’s friendship 
is said to have lost its earlier cordiality. Maecenas 
bequeathed his extensive property, including a magni- 
ficent house and gardens on the Esquiline, to Augustus. 
There is no good authority for the tradition that his full 
name was C. Cilnius Maecenas. 

Horace, Odes, Epodes, and Satires; Elegiae in Maecenatem; 
Velleius 2. 88; Appian, BCiv. bks. 3 and 4; Dio Cassius, bks, 49-55. 
There are frequent references in the poets, especially Propertius and 
Martial. V. Gardthausen, Augustus u. seine Zeil (1891, etc.). 

G. W. R. 

MAECIANUS, Lucius Volusius, a Roman jurist of 
the second century a.d. His official career is now fully 
Imown by two inscriptions discovered in 1930 at Ostia 
(CIL xiv. 5347-8). Some of his oflicial posts (proairator 
bibliothecantm, praefcctus vehiculorum, adiutor operutn 
puhlicorwn, praefectus fabrwn), are not known to have 
been held by any previous jurist. He was also praefectm 
annonae, a libellis et censibtis under Antoninus Pius, and 
praefectus Aegypti about 160. He instructed Marcus 
Aurelius when he was heir to the throne, and was a 
member of the imperial consilia under Antoninus Pius 
and Marcus Aurelius. From the Digest we know the 
following works of Maecianus : a voluminous treatise on 
fideicommissa (16 books), De iudiciis publicis (14 books), 
and a monograph written in Greek on the Lex Rliodia. A 
booklet entitled Assis distributio and dedicated to Marcus 
Aurelius is preserved almost complete; it contains the 
terms used to denote fractions, particularly with reference 
to inheritance. 

Best edition: E. Seckcl and B. KObler, in Huschke, Jurispr. 
anteiust. i* (1908). A. B. 

MAELIUS, Spurius, was a rich plebeian who is alleged 
to have relieved a food shortage and courted popularity 
by distributing com at his own expense (440-39 b.c.); 
suspected of aiming at a tyranny he was lulled (? by 
C. Servifius (q.v.) Ahala). Many modem critics have 
questioned his historicity and undoubtedly many features 
are late Republican inventions, but the story was told by 
Cincius (q.v.) Alimentus and is thus of the pre-Gracchan 
period when there was less reason to invent it, while the 
circumstances of the corn-shortage cannot easily be re- 
jected (see MiNUCius 1). H. H. S. 

MAENADS, also Bacchae or Thyiades, women 
inspired to ecstatic frenzy by Dionysus. Adorned with 
wreatlis of ivy, oak, or fir, and draped with skins of animals 
they celebrate the power of Dionysus in song, music, 
and dance. They roam through mountains and woods 
and lead the life of animals. They are beyond all human 
concerns, conventions, and fears. Dionysus inspires 
them with strength so that they can uproot trees and kill 
strong animals. They also hunt animals and devour their 
raw flesh, an action which must be connected with tlie 
Dionysiac ritual omophagia (see Dionysus). 

In mythology Maenads accompany Dionysus on his 
triumphal journey from Lydia or Phrygia to Thrace and 
Greece. The women of Thebes who follow Dionysus 
also become Maenads (Eur. Bacch. 329, 1021). They 
destroy his enemies Pentheus and Orpheus (Ov. Met. 
II. 22; M. P. Nilsson, Harv. Theol. Rev. 1938, 190). 
M. form a contingent in the army of Dionysus during 
his campaign in India. But they are also associated with 
the peaceful aspect of Dionysus as inventor of wine and 
arc frequently shown gathering grapes or preparing wine. 

In literature Aeschylus (q.v.) had given a powerful pic- 
ture of M. in his lost plays Edonoi, Bassaridcs, Xantriai, 


and Pentheus, but the classic description of Dionysiac 
ecstasy of M. was drawn by Euripides in the Bacchae, 
This was the model of later accounts by Lycophron, 
Accius, Pacuvius, ps.-Theocritus(26), Ovid (Met. 3. 511), 
and Nonnus. 

From the middle of the sixth century B.C. onwards 
M. are distinguished in art from other Dionysiac female 
figures. Greek vase-painters delight in depicting their 
revelries in the thiasus, their amorous meetings with 
satyrs and sileni, their nocturnal dances, their sacrifices 
to Dionysus, and their assaults on Pentheus and Orpheus. 
In classical and later art they are sometimes shown in 
more subdued mood, with Aphrodite and her circle, 
with Eirene, and even with Muses. Two fine types of 
statues show dancing M. The first (Dresden) is com- 
monly assigned to Scopas, the other is a Hellenistic 
creation. 

The Maenads of tragedy and myth are an idealized, 
mythological reflection of human Bacchantes modelled 
on the behaviour of women in the orgiastic worship of 
Dionysus in Thrace. More than any other figure of the 
Dionysiac worship they represent the complete liberation 
from conventions of daily life, the awakening of primeval 
instincts, and the union with nature achieved in the cult 
of Dionysus. 

Theocritus 26; Catullus 63. 24; Ovid, JVfef. 3. 511, ii. i; Nonnus 
45- 273; Ps.-Eratosthenes xxiv, ed. Robert. Marbach in PW, s.v.; 
J. E. Sandys, The Bacchae of Euripides (1900); L. Lawler, Am. Ac. 
Rome 1927; H.Philippart, Rev. beige phil, hist. 1930, 35;E. R. Dodds, 
Harv. Theol. Rev. 1940. G. M. A. H. 

IWAENIUS, Gaius (cos. 338 b.c.), the only Maenius to 
reach the consulship. As consul he conquered the 
Antiate fleet and subjugated the Latins; his statue was 
erected in the Forum, and the captured ships’ beaks 
(rostra) adorned the speaker’s platform (henceforth called 
rostra) (Livy 8. 13 f.). The columna Maenia in the fortun, 
however, probably ^d not celebrate him; apparently it 
was a column of the Basilica Porcia supporting a pro- 
jecting balcony (maenianum) erected by a descendant (M. 
Lehmann-Hartleben, AJPhil. 1938, 290). Later Maenius 
was censor (318) and the first certainly attested plebeian 
dictator (314). An earh'er dictatorship (320: Fasti Cap.) 
is apocryphal. E. T. S. 

MAEOTIS was the ancient name for the Sea of Azov. 
Greek colonists from Miletus and other Ionian toiMS 
were attracted by the fisheries at its mouth (the ‘Cim- 
merian Bosporus’), and here founded Panticapaeum 
(q.v.). They subsequently founded a city named Tanais 
(q.v.) at the upper end of the sea, but they do not appear 
to have explored its interior systematically. Greek 
geographers (Herodotus, Scylax, Strabo, Ptolemy) 
greatly exaggerated its size and were very hazy about the 
river Tanais (q.v.). But they noted the shallowness of 
the sea and prophesied that it would eventually be 
silted up. M. C. 

MAERA, see icakius (i). 

M(A)EVrUS belonged to a group of poetasters who 
criticized Horace and Virgil and incurred their contempt 
and enmity (Eel. 3.90). Undoubtedly he was conspicuous 
enough to induce Horace to write the whole tenth Epode 
against him. 

MAGI, see magic; religion, Persian. 

MAGIC is commonly defined as the art' of influencing 
the course of nature by occult practices characteristic 
of uncivilized peoples or of a more or less primirive state 
of mind. There is always some sort of constraint in all 
magic (unlike prayer and sacrifice to the oflicial gods). _ 

2. The word (/juiyiK^, sc. rixmj, or payeia, Latin 
tnagia) originally means the science of the magi, the 
members of the Persian priestly clan; later it covered all 
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sorts of maRic, whether indigenous or foreign (<f)ap[iaKela, 
properly the science of plants and simples, 'drugs’; 
yorjrcia, often just ‘charlatanry’). Designating as it docs 
the practices of a forcifpi religion, the word tended to he 
equivalent to something secret or illicit, at any rate 
difficult to control, therefore anti-social and in opposition 
to the official religion. As a fact, magic c.xists everywhere 
at all times, and magical elements appear even in tlie 
most developed forms of religion. It therefore is often a 
question of orthodo.vy whether a rite or a formula is to 
be termed magical or religious. As regards Greek and 
Roman civilization we may state that the growth of 
purified religious belief, the increasing insight into the 
laws of nature — physical and intellectual — inaugurated by 
the leading Greek philosophers, and finally the criticisms 
of Sceptics, Cynics, and Epicureans gradually under- 
mined the use of magic and the belief in it in the upper 
social strata (this discsteem of magicians is already con- 
spicuous in the sth c. n.c.). 

3. Our earliest examples of Greek magic come from 
Homer, but we may presume that the Greek invaders 
a long time before had t.akcn over much pre-Greek magic 
(connected, c.g., with agriculture, navigation, and useful 
arts). An incantation can stop the flow of blood from the 
wounded Odysseus. Circe cficcts the most wonderful 
transformations by means of potions, salves, and a magic 
wand (which we also find in the hands of Hermes and 
Athena); she is also able to teach Odysseus how to 
summon the ghosts from the nether world. In the 
Homeric epics the great Olympian gods generally do not 
practise any witchcraft. Hermes, however, still preserves 
traits which remind us of the old magician ; he presents 
the ‘moly’ to Od>-sseus, who by this means is able to 
outdo Circe. In Hesiod’s Opera ct Dieswe get glimpses 
of agricultural and cvciyday usages, and his T/tcogouy 
contains a unique glorification of Hecate (q.v.), else- 
where the protectress of all witches, as the greatest and 
most beneficent of all deities. 

4. Greek myth affords still more material. We hc.ar 
of the Tclchincs (q.v.; perhaps pre-Greek), skilful but 
malignant smiths, hostile to gods and fearful to men, 
well versed in magic ; cf. the Curctes (q.v.) and Dactyli 
(sec wsrJiS DACrvi.s), the latter especially knosvn as 
masters of medical charms and music (the same combina- 
tion recurs in Chiron). Orpheus the magician, Musacus, 
Melampus, Autolycus (Hesiod fr. 13G Rtach) arc other 
well-known names ; but the female sex seems in literature 
ns elsewhere to predominate, the most renowned en- 
chantress through all antiquity being Medea. She com- 
mands all nature, puts the dragon at Colchis to sleep, 
makes warriors imulncrnblc and old men young. She 
also has the Evil Eye, terrible to all living things (see 
T.M.Os). Magic brings her rictory, but love is her tragedy 
{see MtmtA); so far she remains a prototJTic for the jilted 
witch of later literature (cf. Canidi.i in Horace). The 
Thcss.ali.sns cl.iimed that she had lost her box of drugs 
on their fertile soil, and their wonder-working plants 
were just ns widely known as ilicirsritchcsfsce the equally 
brilliant PIeUst!:o!^!totes of Ovid and .•\pulcius). 

5. Latcrlitcraturegivcs us further cs'idcnct: of the inter- 
est taken in magic and m.sgtcians by poets and ss-riters, 
Greek as svcll ns I-atin. N'esv frairment.s of Sophron give n 
vivid picture of a piece of Hccatc-magic(thc protots-pc of 
'I'hroc. 2), but sve arc still smiting for more of Sophocles* 
'The fetnale Herb.slists’ ami IMcnanJer’s '7'iiess.sli.sn 
Woman’, svherc tltc popular I’iiess.slian feat of 'drasving 
dos'.Tt tb.e moon' was ntcniior.ed. 'Hie dramatbtj on the 
svholc svrre fully nlisT to the scenic por-sibilities of a 

the first description of which ssx- find in 
Homer’s 0 <h-srre (cf. Aeach.yUr,’ Pen a.', Aristophanr-.’ 
Fti'ZS, Sftieca’s OeJipui). Ho.-ner again intpiresi Virgil 
(AmFd (<). a.nd Scnr<--s ssxll et 

Lucian usf'.i it as a svr'rome satirical theme. Virgil and 
Hotace have a ypecialist’s insight into k-vx-clurnts. 


popular — and feared — in their time, and Lucan in his 
epic gave an illustration of Thc.ssalian witchcraft which 
for completeness and gruesome description remains un- 
rivalled. The keen interest felt in the theme is excellently 
illustrated by .Apulcius’ Apologia. 

6. A clear insight into the whole magic.nl technique of 
a s^Ticrctistic character, its practices, prayers, and faith in 
demons and demonic powers is furnished by the many 
finds of magical papyri in Egypt, now easily available in 
Preisendanz’s collection, Papyri Grarcac magicac. Thus 
we can now also measure the distance between ancient 
witchcraft in real life and the literary treatment of the 
subject. 

7. From a sociological point of view wc m.ny divide 
the wist field of rnngic (of positive and negative maiia') 
into official and private practices, but their mutual inter- 
penetration is evident. A number of official Greek and 
Roman festivals, concerned with, c.g., the fertility of soil 
and man (hicros gamos: see marhiagh, sacred), rain- 
making, war, etc., where public welfare is at stake, have 
presetted their old m.agic character. On the other h.ind, 
many apotropncic ceremonies to purify and avert, having 
an obviously magical character, were used in a public 
and in a priv.atc way; so likewise prayers (cf. iivmns, 
PAitAtc) and curses (sec cunsts); even sacrifices ofTcred to 
the gods on behalf of the State or the single family were 
magical in much of their ritual (cf. the use of fire and 
water, circumambul.ition), still more so the oflcrings to 
the dead. All the main events in man’s life (birth, 
marriage, death, etc.) and the emotional force of such 
events called for supernatural help and defence. 

8. Theoretically the division into sympathetic {homoco- 

pathie, similia similibus) and contagious magic {pars pro 
toto) is of great help. You make an image of n person 
whose love you desire or whose death you wish, you melt 
it at a fire, you pierce it with nails, etc., and the person 
in question suffers correspondingly — this i,s a homoco- 
p.athic procedure (cf. Plato, Leg. 933 b, Thcoc. 2, Verg. 
Eel. 8, Ovid, Her. 6. 91). If, when burning the image, 
you throw some of the victim’s hair or a bit of his cloak 
(Thcoc. 2. 53 ff.) or anything else that has been his (Verg. 
Acn. 4. 494 ff.) into the fire, you simultaneously make 
use of contagious magic, ’rhe combination naturally 
gives you a stronger hold upon the victim. Further wc 
may call the transmission of disease into another person 
or beast (c.g. when stung by a scorpion you whisper 
into the car of an ass: ‘A scorpion has stung me’, Pliny, 
HiVaS. 155) direct magic, ns contrasted with the indirect 
where gods, demons, or spirits are at work (cf. devotio). 
Dircctarc,c.g.,thcapotropaciccnicac>-of rings and crowns 
of amulets (the phallus, /«cintr.w, vulva, the Gorgoncion 
on winc-cups,ctc.), the 'binding’ practices {ocaioc, ligote; 
KardStat?, deffrio, cf. R. Wuensch, Defixionnm tabellae 
Attieae {iSo7); A. Audollcnt, Defixionum Tabellae), the 
use of the wryneck (fi-Vi) in homoeopathic love m.agic, 
a host of medical charms, preserved in no many works of 
popular medicine (Marccllus, De mcdicamrntis, A6tiin, 
Alexander of Tralles, etc.), innumerable concoctions, 
incam.itions (erroiSoO .and forrmikss to be found in the 
papyri (in ERj-ptinn and Greek), magical sounds and 
tunes, finally tiic power of the .spoV;en vronl and the 
narne.the'greatnamc’.ofgodordcmon. Wc findancarly 
cx.implc of indirect ruKie in the Homeric description of 
a neevomantea, the cvoc,ilion of the spirits of the de.sd 
{Od.'is, cf. the svitch of Endor in the O.T. and the 
definition of •,'CTp-ri-s in Cramer, Anted. Ox. iv. 240). 
'Ilic necromancers sverc a definite clast of 

m-seicians fp-o.^ular aho in Etruri.i), and corrtrponih'r.g 
official oracles existed, cf. t'ne incubation (q.v.), 
j.atsctioned at AscJcpica and cltewlK:.;. C.V.rrrptr« a’to 
the osTit'vstrrjri: of PO.M. Th.e introduction of f.arrigri 
demons (end rim), eitarseteristic of -snrien! r.naric from 
early times. culmin.''!«5 in t}m bsT.creti'.tic' p>;Ti>.S .sftsr 
/viresndiT the Grrat. .A stider ontlo'A-; on ri! toevt of 
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magic and on the powers of the supernatural world now 
made possible the synthesis of magic and theurgia which 
the Alexandrian philosophic speculation attempted (cf. 
the magico-religious Gnostics ; see gnosticism). Accord- 
ingly, the prescriptions for consecration and prayer, for 
the material to be used (e.g. plants, stones, extensive use 
of lead), and for the ritual fitness of the persons became 
more and more complicated. 

9. As civilization developed, the lawgivers in Greece 
as in Italy (where the Marsi and Paeligni were famous 
indigenous magicians) became more and more interested 
in repressing magic (so far the division into beneficent 
and mischievous witchcraft often materially coincides 
with public and private magic; cf. the later white and 
black magic). Already in Ancient Egypt a magician could 
be prosecuted, and the Homeric hymn to Demeter (228) 
contains a hit at witchcraft. Plato wants the abuse of 
magic {(fiapfiaKeCa) to be punished, and the Roman 
decemviri really did so. New laws under the Roman 
emperors repressed the new growth of magical influence 
(cf. Julius Paulus, Sejit. 5. 23, 14 ff. ; Cod. Tlieod, 9. 10; 
16. 10; Cod. lust. 9. 18). In spite of all criticisms magic 
is, if not ‘the mother of freedom and truth’ (Frazer), at 
least in many respects the mother of science, owing to 
its keen observations and bold experiments. See astro- 
logy, CURSES, DIVINATION, SACRIFICE. 

H. Hubert, art. ‘Magia’ in Dar.-Sag.; Hopfoer, art. ‘Mageia’ in 
PIF; K. F. Smith, art. ‘Magic, Greek and Roman’ in Hastings, 
ERE; J. G. Frazer, The Magic Art (=GjS’ i-ii) ; Lynn Thorndike, 
A History of Magic and Experimental Science, i-ii* (1029); J. Bidez 
et F. Cumont, Les Mages hellinisis — Zoroastre, Ostanes et Hystaspe, 
i-ii (1938); S. Eitrem, ‘Magische Papyri’ {Miinchener Beitrage zur 
Papyrusforsclmng six (1933), 243-63). S. E. 

JVIAGISTER EQUrrUM, or the master of the horse, 
was a subordinate official, nominated by every dictator 
on appointment, originally to control the cavalry, but, in 
later practice, to represent the dictator either on the 
field of battle or at Rome. He held derivatory imperium 
from the dictator and ranked with the praetors. His 
commission ended with that of his dictator. A notable 
but unsuccessful attempt was made in 217 B.c. to equate 
the magister equitum with the dictator as a colleague (see 
MiNucius 2). A similar though permanent magistracy 
is found in the municipalities of Italy, known as magister 
iuventutis or magister iuveniim. See also magister mili- 

TUM. 

For bibliography see dictatob. A. N. S.-W. 

MAGISTER MEMORIAE, the successor in the period 
after Diocletian of the a memoria of the earh' Empire, 
who, in the second and third centuries, had drawn a 
salary of 300,000 HS, with the rank of ‘uir perfe- 
ctissimus’. The scrinium memoriae, receiving materials 
prepared by other offices, dealt with all petitions, drafted 
official letters and speeches, and edited official reports. 
The_ essential function of the head of the office, the 
magister memoriae, was to receive from the emperor the 
decisions taken and to communicate them to the public. 

H. M. 

MAGISTER AHLITUM. Constantine deprived the 
praetorian prefects of their military functions, and in 
their place appointed two generals, the magister pediium 
and magister equitum, the former with supreme command 
over the infantry, the latter over the cavalry of the Empire. 
Despite the precedence of cavalry over infantry, the 
magister peditum was always the senior officer. Later the 
number of magistri was enlarged, and the limitation of 
their command to cither infantry or cavalry was removed. 
By A.d. 350 tVr'o magistri militum pracscntales are found 
at either imperial headquarters. 

R. Grosse, RSmische Militargeschichte, 1E&-91. H. M. D, P. 

AiAGISTER OFFICIORUM. From the time of 
Diocletian all ojjicia, pubh'c bureaux, were organized on 
military lines, though kept distinct from military service 


proper. The officiales were free from such obligations as 
those of the local curiae (see curia i) and were subject 
to the principle of hereditary succession. They received 
payment mainly in land, though money payments were 
added later. The lotver assistants attached to the offtcia 
were organized in scholae. 

The Magister (originally the tribunus) offidonim was in 
general charge of all officia, having under him the scrinia 
of correspondence, petitions, ‘memoriae’, ‘disposi- 
tionum’, ‘admissionum’, etc., and later also the ‘agentes 
in rebus’ (q.v.) ; from the latter he drew his own special 
officium. 

Boak, FW, s.v. ‘OflBcium’. H. M. 

MAGISTRACY, GREEK. Magistracy in Greek city- 
states was the heir of the old monarchy. According to 
Greek tradition, which, however, sometimes tends to 
over-emphasize the regularity of the process, firstly one 
or a few magistrates, elected by the ruling class, governed 
the State for life; these were mostly derived from the 
former assistants of the king. At an early stage military, 
judicial, and reh'gious functions were separated, part of 
the religious duties being transferred to an official who 
preserved the royal title. Next the duration of office 
became limited, and official power W'as distributed 
among several colleagues. By a procedure which varied 
in each city the leaders of the State gradually became 
mere executive instruments. The number of officials 
was gradually increased. Besides the leading political 
and military magistrates there were officials needed for 
special tasks, e.g. finance or public works. But it was 
never usual to elect men with special qualifications, 
except to military offices. Officials were elected by the 
full citizens out of their own body. They received no 
salary and some magistracies were open to men of great 
wealth only. After their period of administration, all 
officials had to render account (etjBwa). In democracies 
the number of magistracies undervi'ent a large increase, 
and their power accordingly diminished. Boards of 
three, five, or more colleagues were far more common 
than single officials. Their term of office never exceeded 
one year and they could not be re-elected. Some tech- 
nical offices excepted, election was by lot (see sortition). 
Most of the lower officials received small daily salaries. 
Under such conditions Greek magistracy represented no 
political leadership whatsoever. It expressed the parti- 
cipation of all citizens in politics, and their equality; 
therefore all magistracies were of the same rank, and 
there existed no hierarchy or ‘cursus honorum’. 

In the Hellenistic monarchies magistrates were on_a 
quite different footing. They were professionals, paid 
by the king in money, natural products, or gifts of l^d. 
The higher magistracies W'ere occupied by Macedoniims 
or Greeks, the lower mostly by natives, who did not nse 
to high positions before the second century b.c. Greek 
was the official language. The members of the central 
government resided in the chief city, but there '’^’^re 
numerous higher and lower officials in every part of the 
realm. The most important provincial officials were 
generally called strategi. The administration was stnctly 
centralized in Egypt, but entirely decentralized in the 
Seleucid Empire. In all cases there was a compact 
hierarchy, w'ell organized and rather bureaucratic. I^wer 
officials were often personally dependent on the higher, 
as the higher were on the king. 

Besides the books on Greek political institutions, sec F, Lelfcr, 
Klio, Beiheft 23 (1931): U. Kahrstedt, Untersucimngen zur Magistra- 
tur in Athen (1036). V. t. 

MAGISTRACY, ROMAN. Magistracy was one of the 
three basic elements of the Roman Republic, the other 
two being the Senate and the people. In the regal penod 
magistracy was embodied in the person of the king, and 
the other executive officials were merely his representa- 
tives. But under the Republic magistrates were regarded. 
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cs the representatives of the whole State, for they were 
invested with rights, duties, and executive power 
(polcstas) by the joint authority of the Senate and the 
people, although the latter’s share was confined to con- 
firming the election of patrician candidates. During the 
fifth century a new board was created in opposition to 
the senatorial magistrates, called magistratus plcbcii-, but 
it soon lost its revolutionary character, since a process 
of compromise, beginning c. 366 n.c., led by the middle 
of the third century to the ndmission of plebeians to all 
tlie patrician magistracies and to the absorption of the 
plebeian offices within the sphere of authority of the 
Senate. Even earlier, however, excessive magisterial 
power had been successfully checked by several limita- 
tions. The impm'um (q.v.) was restricted to the military 
sphere (imperiiim militine), and thus was exercised only 
beyond the walls of Rome {extra pomcrium ) ; wlule the 
imperium domi, although, like the impcriiim militiac, it still 
included iurisdictio and cocrcitio, was considerably limited 
by the right of appc.sl {provocatio). Moreover, the 
principle of collcgiality always made it impossible for a 
magistrate to start any revolutionary movement (until 
the age of Sulla and Caesar, when magistrates came to be 
commanders in chief of professional, mercenary armies). 
Magistrates became progressively more dependent on 
the Senate, with whom they were compelled to colla- 
borate, especially when the Senate became a closed 
assembly of magistrates and ex-magistrates, from whose 
ranks alone the candidates for magistracies were mostly 
l.aken. As Polybius observed, it was this compromise 
between the Senate, conceived as the administrative 
power, and the magistrates invested with the executive, 
that assured the stability and continuity of the Roman 
constitution. To maintain the correct balance, measures 
were taken to guarantee the regular succession of magis- 
trates, and the alternate and balanced exercise of author- 
ity by colleagues. The leges aimaks determined both the 
age-limits required for candidature and tlie intcrs'als of 
time between the tenure of magistracies: this certus erdo 
mngistraiuum remained essentially undisturbed from 
1 80 n.c. {Lex Villia ; see viLt.tus) until the Augustan age. 
Similarly the principle, cmphatiMlly maintained by 
Cicero, that public office and scr%-icc was a civic duty, 
was observed until the end of the Republic. Since public 
service was never regarded as a profession, no remunera- 
tion was given to Roman magistrates, except for joumej's, 
special celebrations, military commands and c.vpcnscs, 
etc. This purely honorary aspect of magistracs' was 
confirmed by regulations concerning the escort of lictors 
(q.v.) and their number, the dress to be worn, the use 
of the sella atrulis (q.v.), different forms of Iiomagc due 
to magistrates, etc. These formalities were obscn'cd 
even under the Empire, at least down to the end of the 
fourth century A.n., when magistracies lost any inde- 
pendence and political significance. Imperial magis- 
trates, being appointed by the emperor, were in fact 
reduced to the condition of civil and military subordi- 
nates. 

Mr'n-.iiven. fu ■a. Sie. Hir.i' (sVd.iat-iin.^&mtcf.i^-n.Stnatrrcc^'ir, 
JS53. t'l iT.): It. KCt'Icr, riv. tf. F- F. 


MAGISTRI. A common title for the head of a religious 
or scmi-reliir.ous organiration in Rome was v-.r.gtster. 
Tii!.s official "US primarily not a priest, though he 
generally had some sacral lUitie.s, but rather a president 
{we De-M.wchi. Cuho Priu-.to ti. t^f. f.). 'I'hu.s the 
fratret ehmdes elected a rmcitier annually to scr.c from 
on- S.sturn.al!.t to the next (e.g. Acta .trtiahu'p for 
87 p. cxix m, Henren; at the seme time a 
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Dc-Marchi, i. 230; cf. Marquardt-Wssowa, Staatsvena, 
HP. 204-7). 

For other uses of the term, and in particular for lliat revealed in 
Jotham Johnson, Kxcavatiems at lilinttirnae ii (Rome and Phila- 
delphia, 1933), see N'oek, AJPhil. Ivi (193s), 86 (I. H. J. R. 

MAGNA GRAECIA comprised the flourishing but 
mutu.ally quarrelsome Greek cities of south Italy. 'Fltcir 
inhabitants, the Italiotcs, developed an amphictiony, 
Olympic champions, schools of philosophy, etc. Inter- 
necine strife started their decline (e. 500 n.c.); malaria 
and neighbouring barbarians accelerated it. By 280 n.c. 
Tarentum alone remained comparatively powerful. 

Polyb. 2. 39; Strabo 5. 251 and 6. 277: Pliny, f/.V 3. 95. CAH iv, 
113 (P. N. lire); vi. 1-7 (j. B. Bury); p, 299 (R. HacUforth); vii. 
638 {T. Frank): E. Ciaceri, Storia drlla Mn^na Grecia (3 vols., 
19-7-32); A. Olivieri, Civilta Grtea neW Italia Meritlionnlf (1931); 
A. Blakcsvay, USA xxxiii (1932-3), 170; J. Biirard. La Colonisation 
greetpie He rjlalie mlridionale et He In Sidle tians Vantiquiti (I 9 .)i), 
and Bihlhqropliie topopraphiqne Hes prindpalei citis grermies He 
Vltalie et He la Sidle Ham I'antiqtiiti! (1941). E. T. S. 

MAGNES, one of the earliest writers of Old Comedy 
(Arist. Poet. 3. I448“34). Bom at ? Athens (Anon. IJepl 
Kcsi/t. s) about 500 B.c. Victorious in j^yz{lG iP. 2318). 
His later plays were unsuccessful (Ar. Eq. 520 IT.). He 
won eleven victories (Anon. Uepl Kcoji .) — a figure sub- 
stantiated by IG iP. 2325 and by Aristophanes (loc. cit.), 
who says that of all comic writers M. had jrAetora rpo~ata 
to his credit. Aristophanes adds : qrdaaq S’ vutr 
Ids xal tjidXKtov KOI mrepuyi'^tuv ) Kal Xvol^usv kuI 
tjmvll^w Kal PaTtroficfos parpaxcloiq \ ovk c^TqpKtacv. 
’These participles have no doubt given rise to the list of 
M.’s plays ns given in Suidas and schol. Ar. Eq. 522: 
BapfiirtaraL (the Harpers), 'OpviOcg, Avloi, (the 

Gall-flies), Bdrpaxot, Fragments of the AvSoi only 
survive. We further possess fragments of Aiorvaos a' 
and P' and of a ? TiraKtSqp. 

pee ii. 9-1 1 : CAP i. 7 - 7 - M. P. 

MAGNESIA AD MAEANDRUM (iira-/i9ja<'a rrpop 
(or ca-i) Maidv'hpw), an Ionian city on a tributary of the 
Mneander, inland from Ephesus. Colonized by the Mag- 
netos (q.v.), it and Magnesia ad Sipylum(q.v.) were the 
only Greek cities out of sight of the sea in prc-HcIlenistic 
Asia Minor. Successively subject to Lydia and Persia, 
it w.as presented by Art.ixcrxcs to Thcmistoclcs, whose 
female relatives were priestesses of the local goddess 
Artemis Leucophrycnc. Like Magnesia ad Sipylum it 
sided with Rome against Mithridates, and was made a 
civitas libera by Sulla when he reorganized the province 
of Asia. .M. C. 

AIAGNESIA AD SIP\XUM {Mays-qala -poq Bstrvh.i) 
a city of Lydia lying in tfio fenile Hermus valley at the 
point where the roads from the interior and the Pro- 
pontis converge on the way to Smyrna, the r.ccnp of the 
decisive battle between Antioebus and the Scipios in 
190 n.c. See also m.\cnt3i.\ ad 

MAGNETES, a tribe occupying the mount.ain-systcms 
of O.ssa and Pelion on the eastern border of Thc-staly, 
'They became Periothoi to the inv-iding The.s'.a!i.TOv ami 
had to surrender the co.-.sra! district round Pap.asie, 
which became the port of Pherae, but they retained tlieir 
two votes nn the Amphictionic Council. P.agai.-- wat 
restored to the Magneles when Pinlip expelled the 
tyrants of Pherae. hut they Imt the Hmifrd autonomy 
wh.ich thrv had previoudy enjoyed and h-c.ame tubjecis 
of Macedonia, 'nielr chief t own". '.yrre .M.-hb xa. Ho.mo- 
h'on. and Rhirut. In aoj Demetiis-. fq.v.) *.va*. foatidcd 
thnmgb a 'synmei-'u’ of th.e Msynetet. 

F. yu’-ye, To’, * V. 

MAGXrmS.M, raf rttvitm, p-.-m. S. 
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MAGO ( i) , the founder of the military power of Carthage 
as well as of the influence of his family, according to 
Justin (i8. 7. 19; 19. I. i), flourished c. 520 B.c. 

S. Gsell, Histoire anc. de VAfriqiie du Nord i’ (igzi), 480; li 
(1918), passim; V. Ehrenberg, PW xiv. 493. 

MAGO (2) was youngest brother of Hannibal, under 
whom he served in Italy (218-216 b . c .), fighting at Trebia 
and Cannae. He fought in Spain from 215 till his defeat 
at Ilipa (206). After failing to seize Carthago Nova and 
to re-enter Gades he attacked the Balearic Isles (Mahon 
in Minorca perpetuates his name) and in 205 landed in 
Liguria. After lengthy recruiting he advanced into the 
Po valley, where he was defeated by the Romans (203). 
He successfully re-embarked his army for Africa, but 
died of wounds on the voyage. H. H. S. 

MAGODIA, a type of low-class mime or lyric, sub- 
literary (like hilarodia, simodia, and lysiodia), about which 
the ancient tradition (Ath. 14. 620 f., Strabo 14. 648) is 
far from clear. Magodia is defined as opxT}cns aTraX'q 
(Hesych.); the actor, accompanied by kettledrums and 
cymbals, represented in comic style the drunken lover 
and other low characters. The best example of a possible 
libretto of such a performance is the Alexandrian Erotic 
Fragment (ed. Grenfell, 1896) or The Forsaken Maiden's 
Lametit, found on an Egyptian papyrus of the second 
century B.c. (see Powell and Barber, New Chapters in 
Grk. Lit. i (1921), 54 f.). 

Maas, in PW, s.v. otfiwSoi'; A. Dieterich, Pidcinella (1897) 29; 
H. Reich, Mimus (1897) 230-7. W. G. W. 

MAHARBAL, Hannibal’s chief cavalry officer, defeated 
a Roman cavalry squadron near Assisi after the battle of 
Lake Trasimene (217). After Cannae (216) he is alleged 
to have urged Hannibal to march on Rome ('for in five 
days we shall dine on the Capitol’), and when Hannibal 
wisely refused he added ‘uincere scis, Hannibal, uictoria 
uti nescis.’ H. H. S. 

MAIA, (i) Mata, mother of Hermes (q.v.) by Zeus and 
daughter of Atlas; she is one of the Pleiads (Orf. 14. 435, 
where she is called Maias; Hesiod, Theog. 938, fr. 275, 
3 Rzach). Her name means simply ‘mother’ or ‘nurse’ 
(cf. M. P. Nilsson, AJPhil. lix (1938), 392 on the Attic 
sacrifice mentioned in a text published by W. S. Ferguson, 
Hesperia vii (1938), 5, 65 f.), and apart from her son she 
has little existence. (2) A Roman goddess, associated 
with Volcanus (Gellius 13. 23 (22). 2); on 1 May the 
flamen Volcanalis sacrificed to her (Macrob. Sat. i. 12. 
18), further confirming the association, which, however, 
is quite unexplained, since he is undoubtedly a fire-god 
(see volcanos), while her name appears to come from the 
root mag and signify growth or increase ; cf. the by-form 
Maiesta (Piso in Macrob. ibid.) and the month-name, 
appropriate to a time of year when all plants are growing. 
By a natural confusion with (r) she was associated with 
Mercurius (q.v.) and worshipped also on 15 May, the 
natalis of his temple, apparently under the title of inuicta 
(‘Maiae inuict.’. Fasti Antiates on that date). 

Wissowa, RK 229, 304. H. J. R. 

MAUSSTAS. Every State must safeguard itself not 
only against external enemies but against traitors within. 
In early Rome treason was perduellio (q.v.) : the traitor 
was ‘hostili animo aduersus rem publicam animatus’ 
(Dig. 48. 4, ii). Later, when tribunes were exalting the 
people’s sovereignty, since maiestas ‘residet proprie in 
p. R.’, anyone ‘qui de dignitate aut amplitudine aut 
potestate p. R. aut corum quibus populus potestatem 
dederit derogat’ could be accused of lowering the 
maiestas of the State, and Satuminus (q.v.) introduced 
in 103 B.C., against incompetent generals, the Lex 
Appuleia de maiestate. Sulla (q.v.) established a per- 
manent g(/a«tzo; hencefoiw'ard, inter alia, for a governor 


to leave his province, begin war, or invade territory, 
‘iniussu p. R. aut Senatus’ would be treasonable (Cic. 
Pis. 21. so; cf. Tac. Ann. i. 72). The constitutional 
changes of Julius Caesar and Augustus naturally involved 
new meanings for minuta maiestas, since the maiestas of 
the State became slowly embodied in the maiestas attach- 
ing to the princeps (Phaedrus, 2. 5. 23 ; Pliny, HN 25. 4). 
The quaestio de maiestate remained ; before it came men 
accused of plotting Augustus’ murder (Dio 54. 3), of 
making war without leave (ibid.), of adultery with a 
member of the princeps' family (Tac. Ann. 3. 24), or of 
publishing ‘procacia scripta’ (ibid. 1.72). A man who had 
removed from a public square a statue bearing Augustus’ 
name was detained at Augustus’ pleasure (Cyrene Edicts, 
Malcovati, Caes. Aug. Imp. openim fragm., p. 42), and the 
treatment of statues always provided difficult questions 
(e.g. Tac. Ann. i. Dig. 48. 4. 5). Definition being 
incomplete, at the beginning of Tiberius’ reign informers, 
eager for rewards, brought all manner of frivolous 
charges, hoping to gain condemnation (Tac. Ann. i. 
73 and 74), but the good sense of Tiberius rejected them. 
Some trials provided genuine cases (e.g. Piso’s: Tac. 
Ann. 3. 10-19), but sinister abuse began when Sejanus 
employed treason-trials to eliminate enemies. After 
Tiberius’ death the hearing of charges of maiestas was 
abolished, but in 62 the law was invoked again for 
‘probrosa aduersus principem carmina’ (Tac. Ann. 14. 
48-9), and Nero used it frequently against suspected 
persons. Vespasian and Titus had no need for it, but 
Domitian found it a useful weapon for terrorization. 
We hear little of it under ‘the good emperors’, and those 
of the third century had a shorter way with their enemies. 

The dangers in any law of treason are lack of precise 
definition and abuse for political terrorism; the Romans 
‘do not seem to have attained even a moderate degree of 
precision in the matter, and trials for maiestas were 
decided mainly on political considerations’ (Jolowicz, 
Hist. Intro, to the Study of Roman Law, 324). A secure 
government does not need to use it, and 'Trajan wisely de- 
clared his policy ‘non ex metu nec terrore hominum aut 
criminibus maiestatis reuerentiam nomini meo adquin 
(Pliny, Ep. 10. 82). 

Digest 48. 4 is devoted to the Lex luUa de maiestate, and Tacitus 
Annals recount cases under Tiberius and Nero. In general set 
Mommsen’s Strafrecht. _ For cases under Tiberius see R. S. Rogen, 
Criminal Trials and Criminal Legislation under Tiberim (1935)! “• 
Ciaceri, in Processi Politici (1918), 249-308; M. P. Charlesworth, 
CAH X. 626-41. M. P. G. 

MAIORCA, see BALEARES INSULAE. 

MALAGA (nowadays Malaga), a Phoenician foundation 
on the southern coast of Spain, was an emporium for the 
opposite African shore. Its trade and industry (chiefly 
fish-curing) were not interrupted when it became an 
ally of Rome. This status it held until Vespasian con- 
ferred Latin Rights upon it. The remnants of the 
charter, issued by Domitian, are a valuable source for 
the study of Roman municipal administration. 

Dessau, ILS 6089; Bruns, Pontes’, p. 147, no. 30. J. J. Van N. 

MALEA, south-eastern promontory of Laconia, and of 
tlie whole Peloponnesus, a dangerous comerforshipping, 
chiefly because of the sudden veering of jhe winds off a 
harbourless coast. It was denounced on this account from 
Homer down to Byzantine writers. But in part this 
perilousness was a literary tradition, and there was always 
much traffic through the narrow strait between Malea 
and Cythera. 

BDlte, PW, s.v. V. E. 

MALLIUS THEODORUS (cos. a.d. 399 ) wrote a De 
metris (ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. 6. 585-601). His philo- 
sophical and astronomical works are lost. 

Cf. TcufTcl, § 442, 3; Schnnz-Hosius, § 1085. 
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MAAIERTINES. A body of Campanian mercenaries, 
enlisted by Agathocles, treacherously seized Messana on 
his death (2S9 n.c.). Calling themselves Mamertini or 
Sons of Mars, they dominated and plundered north-cast 
Sicily, although temporarily checked by Pyrrhus, until 
defeated on tlic Longanus river by Ilicron of Syracuse 
(? 265). Tiring of a protective Carthaginian garrison 
which they had invited in, they appealed to Rome, 
thereby precipitating the First Punic War. When Rome 
accepted the alliance, they ejected the Carthaginian 
garrison and called in Appius Claudius (q.v. 5) Caudex, 
who drove back both Carthaginians and Hieron. H. U. S. 

MAMERTINUS, see Claudius (16). 

MAMILIUS (r) TUSCULANUS, Octavius, is said to 
have been the son-in-law of Tarquinius Superbus, and 
to have assisted the exiled king in his attempt to return 
to Rome by force. At the battle of Lake Regillus, in 
which he commanded the army of the Latin League, 
he was defeated and killed. Though Liv>'’s account of 
him (2. 18. 3 ff.) ultimately may depend on popular 
ballads, this docs not disprove his historical character. 

P.T. 

MAMILIUS (a), Lucius, dictator of Tusculum, is 
praised by tradition for the voluntary help which he 
brought to the Roman Republic when its safety was 
menaced by the Sabine Appius Herdonius, who had 
entrenched himself on the Capitol (460 D.C.). Mamilius 
is said to h.ave been rewarded with the Roman citizenship 
(458). P. T. 

MAMILIUS (3) LIMETANUS, Gaius. In the demo- 
cratic agitation during tlic Jugurthine War, Mamilius 
(tribune in 110 ii.C.), by a special quacstio set up (with 
M. Scaurus ns chairman) to inquire into the conduct of 
various Roman commissions, secured the condemnation 
of n number of Optimntc leaders, including Sp. Albinus, 
L. Rcstin, C. Cato, C. Galba, and L. Opimius. M. H. 

AlAMURRA of Fonnine, praejcclus fahrunt under 
Caesar in Spain (61 ii.c.) and Gaul, where he accumulated 
great wealth. II is extravagance aroused ill feeling, and 
Catullus (29, 41, 43, 51), who had pcrson.al reasons for 
disliking him, coupled liis name seandalously with 
Caesar's. 

MOnier, /'ir xiv. C. E. S. 

MANCINIJS, see iiostilius. 

MANCIPATIO w.as a solemn transaction ending in the 
use of aes ct libra (copper and scales, see nt.\u.m) ; it served 
for the transfer of ownership of res tr.ar.cipi. This catc- 
gors' included the most important objects in a primitive 
agricultural economy, such ns land (solum Ilaliaim), 
slaves, and beasts of draught and burden. By a dcclarauon 
in prescribed fonn(Gaius i. iiojthcrccipicntnnnounccd 
his ownership of the pnipcrtv-; tlie act acquired a kind 
of publicity by the presence of five citizens ns witnesses 
and the libripev.s holding the balance. Mandpatio was 
mentioned already in the XU Tables; its field of applica- 
tion gradually expanded : it w.ts tiscd for making a gift, 
for tlte constitution of a dowry or mortgage, for some 
acts of family law, such as cdopsio, rmandpado (qq.v.), 
eortr.ptio (lee MAKUs), and for n svill, called leiSameatum 
per ties ft lihram, in which the testator bequeathed hts 
e.'uire property. A. Ii. 

MANCiriU.M, see PAr.TA ronsT.v, lAtANCirATto. 

MAND.ATUM, TOKArjrvTSo.vr.L 

MAKES, the spirits of th.c dcK-l. 'I'l'-c most generally 
Evcrpie\l detiv.iSifri is that from th.e old Latin -.tdiective 
Vix-d': the apj-'cIlAti:;:'. ntay Iwt euph.emistir. 
(1) III csilv times the dead were tliauyht of as cn 


undifferentiated mass with a collective divinity expressed 
in pi il/rtwr; Cicero {Leg, 2. 9. 22) quotes the ancient 
ordinance^ ‘dcorum manium iura sacra sunto’. Graves 
were dedicated to litem in the formula nis MANinus 
SAcnuM, and they were svorshipped at the festivals of the 
Fcralia, Parenralia, and Lemuria (qq.v.). From this 
primary sense there are two derivatives : (a) manes is used 
by the poets in n topographical sense for the realm of tlte 
dead, e.g. Verg. Aen. ii. 181. (b) Manes was applied to 
the Graeco-Roman undcnvorld gods, Dis, Orcus, 
Persephone, etc., e.g. Verg. Aen. 10. 39. (ii) Later in a 
special, though still collective sense, the Di Manes were 
identified with the Di Parentes, the ancestors of the family, 
e.g. O V. Met. 9. 407. (iii) Still later manes came to be used 
of tlic soul of individual dead persons. The first recorded 
instance is Cic. Pis. 16 ‘conturatorum manes’, and in 
Augustan writers the usage is frequent, e.g. Liv. 3. 58. 1 1 
‘manes Verginine’; and so in the famous line of Virgil, 
Ae>t. 6. 743, ‘quisque suos patimur manes’. From the 
beginning of the Empire it became customary on grave 
inscriptions to add to Dis manibus sacbum the name of 
the dead person in the genitive or dative ca.se. Sec also 
AITTR-LIFE, para. 9. c. R. 

MANfiTHO (fl. 280 B.C.), Egj'ptian liigh-pricst in 
Heliopolis under the first two Ptolemies, who dedicated 
to Ptolemy II a history of Egypt {AiyimriaKd) from 
mythical times to 323. His claim to have consulted the 
lists of kings (Icpd ypaiiiiara) implies that his version was 
more official than that of Hccatacus of Tcos. The three- 
fold division of the thirty-one dynasties corrc.sponds with 
the recognized division into old, middle, and new king- 
doms. I'rcqucntly used by Jewish and Christian writers 
to establish biblical chronology. 

rjJGilsss. G. L. B. 

MANIA, Roman goddess of whom nothing certain is 
known except her name. This apparently means ‘the 
good one’, cf. manes, and may be a euphemism for a 
death-goddess. By way, it would appear, of the theory 
that the Lares (q.v.) arc ghosts, ancient speculation made 
Mania their mother C\’'arro, Ling. 9. 61), and tliis affects 
late cult (Henzen, Acta Arvalitim, p. 143; add Dessau, 
ILS 95==)- 

Cf. Altlicim, Hist. Horn. Ret. i i7-tS, 133. H. J. K. 

MANILIUS (i), Manius. After a not very successful 
practorship in Spain (154 or 155 ii.c.) Mnnilius as consul 
in 149 commenced tlte siege of Carthage in the Third 
Punic War, his colleague L. blarcius Censorinus co-oper- 
ating by sea. After two expeditions to Ncpltcris (south- 
east of Tunis) had been saved fro.m disaster by .Scipio 
Acmilianus, Manilius was superseded in 14S. In 133 he 
tried to check Tiberius Gracchus. He was introduced 
by Cicero as one of the speakers in the De Ilrpuhtica. 
He was a famous jurist, one of three %vho ‘fund.sucrunt 
jus ciuile’ (Pomponius). His works included Monumenta 
and forms for contracts of sale {ver.nlium ver.der.dorum 
leges); a fesv of his actiones and respor.sa survive (see 
Huschke, Jurispntd. Antdusl.''' s. $-7). H.H.5. 

MANILIUS (2), Gaius, on the l.vst day of 67 n.c. carried 
as tribune a Law distributing freedinen through all she 
tribes; this the Senate annulled riext d.iy for non- 
observance of the Irinttndiniirs. Manilius then (bb) con- 
ferred on Pompey the command as:air.st ?slithri!!.'.;cs and 
Tigranc,:. w-ith imperium over all the pros'inces of Asia 
Minor. On haying down his tri’uunate be •se-s prosecuted 
for reptiun.dae by Pompry’s enemy Cn. Pho, but th.e 
case was dttapped cnaid tlie di'.turhancc of Jarsurry' he, 
to which date Cieero, praetor for fiP, h.aj reluctantly 
pottponed it. But .Manium tt-as eMn prosecuted for 
rt.nVir.r-T a.nd condemned. 

.A.e-.'X-,. J;. 57 fh; f-.-i-.l, OV. 

4S. 41 r;u. L'si. V 


;,;j. iE{ Or.: Drx 3'. 

G. I- I-, C. 
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MANILIUS (3), Marcus, author of the Astrommica, a 
didactic poem on astrology, wrote under Augustus and 
Tiberius. (Book i. 899 mentions Varus’ defeat in a.d. 
9, while in 384-6, etc. Augustus (who died in August 
A.D. 14) is still alive, as he is in 2. 508-9 ; in 4. 763-6 and 
773-7 Tiberius is the reigning princeps.) Of the man 
himself we know nothing else whatever. Of his work we 
have five books. Book i (926 lines) describes the creation, 
the arrangement of the starry heavens, and the circles 
which mark them out; bk. 2 (970 lines) the signs of the 
2odiac, their characteristics, mutual aspects, and sub- 
divisions; bk. 3 (682 lines) their division into twelve 
sortes, methods of determining the place of the horoscope, 
etc.; bk. 4 (935 lines) their influence on men bom under 
them, their divisions as combined in decads, and other 
technicalities; bk. 5 (745 lines) the risings of the other 
signs and their effects on children bom on each occasion. 
Thus many essential parts of the subject are omitted, for 
instance any discussion of the movements and influence 
of the planets; but whether the work is incompletely 
preserved or was never finished we cannot tell. Manilius 
writes as an enthusiast for his subject, anxious to make 
converts and to provide practical instruction for their 
use, but his poem even if complete would not serve as 
a technical treatise. He is not seldom inaccurate and 
sometimes appears to have misunderstood his sources; 
what these were is unknown, for much of what he tells us 
appears nowhere else. He is not a great poet, but his 
literary gifts are by no means negligible. If sometimes 
feeble or obscure, his language is correct, often forcible, 
and sometimes eloquent, and he writes with an easy 
maste^ of the technique of hexameters ; his skill in doing 
sums in verse is worthy of Ovid. Much of the poem is 
condemned by its subject to find few readers, but the 
non-technical books i and 5, and the proems to the others, 
deserve to be better known. T o students of Latin he will 
always appeal as the object of some of the best work of 
three great latinists, Scaliger, Bentley, and Housman. 

See also astrology. 

Test and commentary: A. E. Housman, s vols. 1903-30 (with 
Latin notes); text only, 1932. Book 2 (with English notes and 
translation) H. W. Garrod, igii. R. A. B. M. 

MANIPULUS, With the introduction, perhaps during 
the fourth century b.c., of the piltim or throwing spear, 
the legion ceased to be a phalanx and was organized for 
open-order fighting. It was subdivided into thirty 
maniples, which in the Polybian period varied in strength 
from 120 to zoo men. Each maniple comprised two 
centuries, was commanded by the centurion of the right- 
hand century, and had its own standard (signum). For 
tactical purposes the maniples were normally drawn up in 
three lines with the rear units covering off the intervals 
in the line in front. After the introduction of the cohort 
the maniple was retained as a constituent unit. See 

COHORS. H. M. D. P. 

MANLIUS (i), Marcus, according to Roman tradition 
defeated the Aequi as consul in 392 B.c., held the Capitol 
against the Gauls, and repulsed a night attack after being 
awakened by the cackling of the sacred geese (387) ; hence 
he was sumamed Capitolinus. It is not unlikely that he 
or his kinsmen rendered distinguished service against the 
Celts, but the above story in its present form is probably an 
aetiological myth invented to explain the surname Capito- 
linus borne by a branch of the Manlii, because they lived 
on the Capitol even before the sack of Rome. In the 
crisis that followed the Gallic catastrophe Manlius prob- 
ably supported the poor against Camillus, and may 
have made an abortive attempt at revolution, in which he 
fell. The traditional account was greatly elaborated by 
late annalists, who read back into the story of Manlius 
the aims and poh'cy of the plebs in and after the Gracchan 
period. 

Mommsen, Rom. Forsch. H. 179 fF. P, T. 


MANLIUS (2) TORQUATUS, Titus. Popular tradi- 
tion and annalistic speculation made Manlius a striking 
embodiment of Roman virtue. He reputedly killed a 
gigantic Celt in a duel and despoiled him of his collar 
(torques), thereby winning the cognomen Torquatus (361 
B.c.) ; the story is probably an aetiological myth invented 
to explain the surname Torquatus borne by a branch of 
the Manlii. Manlius’ piety was displayed in saving his 
fatherfromprosecution,andhis stern justice in sentencing 
his son to death, while he was consul for the third time, 
as the son engaged the enemy against his father’s orders. 
We may believe the accounts of Manlius’ successful 
campaign as dictator against Caere (c. 353), and against 
the Latins, whose subjugation, the main object of his 
policy, he secured by the battle of Trifanum (340). P. T. 


MANLIUS (3) VULSO LONGUS, Lucius, as consul 
(256 B.c.) with Regulus (q.v.) won the naval battle of 
Ecnomus and led the expeditionary force to Africa. He 
returned to Rome to receive a triumph, leaving Regulus 
in sole command in Africa. As consul II (250) he 
blockaded Lilybaeum. H. H. S. 

MANLIUS (4) TORQUATUS, Titus, as consul (23S 
B.c.) served in Sardim’a. He closed the Temple of Janus, 
a symbol of restored peace, on the only occasion between 
Numa and Augustus. Censor 231, but vitio creatus. 
Consul II (224), he defeated the Boii, crossed the Po, and 
attacked the Insubres. He deprecated ransoming Roman 
prisoners after Cannae. He defeated a Carthaginian 
expeditionary force in Sardinia (215), celebrated games 
as dictator (208), and died in 203. H. H. S. 


2VIANLIUS (s) VULSO, Gnaeus, curulc aedile jn 197 
B.C., praetor in Sicily in 19s, succeeded L. Scipio M 
consul in 189 in the East, concluding the peace with 
Antiochus and subduing the Galatians in defence of law 
and order in Asia Minor ; the campaign was also profitable 
in booty. In 188 he settled Asia and returned through 
Thrace, suffering losses. His triumph in 187 was opposed 
by L. Furius Purpurio and Aemilius Paullus, probajily 
as part of Scipionic criticism of Iris policy. Tradition 
made him introduce luxury to Rome, and certainly the 
effects of Eastern spoil became apparent with the close 
of the Syrian War. 


Livy 38; 39. 6; Polyb. bk. 21; Appian, Syr. 39 ff-’, 

8; 37. 6. De Sanctis, Star. Rom. iv. i, 217; A. H. McDonald, JIw 
1938,161. A.H.McD. 


MANLIUS (6), Gaius, a centurion under Sulla, was 
financially ruined, and became a follower of C^ihne. 
He collected troops for him in Etruria and in October 03 
openly proclaimed his rebellion. In the battle of Pistona 
he commanded the right wing of Catiline’s army and was 
killed. A.M. 


MANTINEA lay in a plain of south-east Arcadia, to 
the north of Tegea (q.v.). The two States were constantly 
at war over boundaries and the control of the swallow- 
holes which drained the plain (Thuc. 5. 65) ; their nvalry 
often prevented the Arcadians from tmiting agains 
Sparta. Mantinea was synoecized from five villages 
(Strabo, p. 337), probably c. 500 b.c., when its coinage 
began. It became a moderate democracy c. 450 b.c. (lot 
date of synoecism and democracy, not necessarily relate , 
see PW xiv. 1318 ff.). Mantinea withdrew from the anti- 
Spartan movement after the Persian Wars (Hdt. 9- 35) 
and supported Sparta in the helot revolt (Xen. Hell. 5- 
2. 3) ; but under the democracy it grew in power ana 
joined Sparta’s enemies in 420. It w'as the scene ot a 
decisive Spartan victory in 418. After the peace of 3 7 
the Spartans obliged the Mantincans to dismantle tnci 
walls and live in villages, but after the battle of Leuctra 
(371) the city was restored. In 362 Epaminondas won 
his last victory over the Spartans here. The city w 
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destroyed by the Achaean League in 223 and refounded 
under the name of Antigonca. Unlike most fortified 
Greek cities, Maniinea stood in the middle of a plain. 

IG V. 2, 46 IT. G. To'.isitcs, !i!anliit{e f I V Area Jif Onfntnlf (1R98); 
Ho!tc, PiV xiv. 1:93 IT.; \S'. J. Woodhousc, Kins Agis of Sparta 
(1933) (battle of 41 bli.c,). T. J. 0 . 


MANUBIAE(orm<7m'&/t7e, as in inscriptions. From tnanus 
and habco, or rather perhaps from an old verb tuanuo ~ to 
grasp). 'I’hc original meaning of this term has been 
variously defined, (i) (Mommsen) as the revenue raised 
from the public s.alc of booty (Cell. 13. 25- 28: ‘pccunia 
per quaestorem populi Romani ex praeda uendita con- 
tracta’), or, (2), more probably (K.nrlowa), as the portion 
of the booty reserved for the victorious general, of which 
he could dispose at his discretion (Ps.-Asc. in Cic. Verr. 
2. I. 54: ‘manubiao . . . sunt praeda imperatoris pro 
porfionc dc hostibus capta’). Although legally he could 
not be prosecuted for any use to which he put his share 
of the booty, the commander generally devoted it to 
works of public utilitj’ (temples, ro.ads, forums, theatres, 
etc.), or, to avoid popular resentment, he shared it or the 
proceeds of its sale with his on'iccrs and men. Thus the 
distinction between praeda and manubiac was easily for- 
gotten or ignored, especially when the emperors com- 
pelled their officials to contribute a certain amount of 
their manubiac to the emperor's privy purse. 


Mommsen, P 5 m. ForttU, ii, 443 IT. (cf. J. Marqii.irdt, Horn. 
Stantsveriv, ii. 17^ I. and F. Lnmmert in Fig, a.v,); O. Knrlown, 
/Wm. liechUsneh. li. T, S IT. (cf. I’h. I'abin, Dar.-Sag. iii. 2, 1582 IT.). 


MANUMISSIO, see siJtt’Env, law of. 


MANUS signified the power of the husband over the 
wife in a marriage accompanied by eonventio in nianum. 
Such a marriage could be made cither by confarreatio, 
the earliest form, a religious ceremony in the presence of 
ten witnesses (requiring the assistance of a pontiff and 
the utterance of soUemuia verba, and obligatory for 
marriages of patricians), or by coemptio (sale of the wife 
through mancipatio (q.v.) to her husband). ATanus was 
also acquired by usus, which took cfiect if in informal 
matrimony the partners lived together ns man and wife 
in the husband's house uninterruptedly for a year. By a 
rule of the XII Tables if the woman was absent for 
three successive nights, the usus was interrupted. 

In consequence of the eonventio in nianum the woman 
left her own agnatic family and entered that of her 1ms- 
hantl, in which she was filiar. loco. The legal effects of 
mantis were similar to tliose of adoptio and capitis 
deminutio minima (qq.v.). 

Matrimony witliout nianus, which even in the time of 
the Republic tended more and more to displace marriage 
with nuviits, did not have these effects: the woman 
remained in lier agnatic family. See also .MAnniACi;, 
u.\\v or. A. H. 


MiVNUSCRIPTS, see 110053, rAi~\rocnAi'iiY. 

MAPS (rii-cA-<j). For me.asuring distances the Greeks 
and Romans counted the steps of a pedestrian or esti- 
mated the length of a sc.a-journey on a basis of 500 sLidrs 
(r. $s statute miles) by sea. Lacking the compass, they 
detennined direction by the sun or sta.rs. For latitude 
they used sticks that projected their .shadow into n bowl 
(rrfi.in!. intfs-Kluced from Il.ihyloti by .An.L\i.m,ander). For 
longiuide Oicy wc.w reduced to gueiwvork, .since their 
r.and- or water-c'oc!:s v.-erc useless for synchronizing. 
In spite of tins primitive equiptnenf, the Greeks Bchievcd 
cottii'.icrable proficiency in cartography. I'lietr first 
world-.maps. cor.structci in the sixth centuty by .Anrei- 
mandrr tuul UtTata.eus (qq.v.). sliowrd a pkme bnd- 
m.-si ordrxr.tLr contour nnmi! the Meditetrane-an hisin. 
Ileredc-UisCcrp. 4 . 3’’f'4=) dc.rid.ed tli;fc Van'.pz-l-drjwt,’ 


maps and had a rudimentary idea of meridians. Local 
maps had become familiar in the fifth century (Ar. Nub. 
200 ff.). 

The foundations of scientific cartography were laid 
when Aristotle (Cacl. 293*' ff.. Mete. 362“ fT.) confirmed 
the sphericity of the earth (previously assumed by 
Pythagoras) and defined more closely the five 2oncs of 
Parmenides. Parallels of latitude were established by 
Pythcas (q.v.), and Dicacarchus (c. 310 ii.c.) laid down a 
median line from Gibraltar to the Himalayas. Erato- 
sthenes (c. 200) made a scientific and accurate computa- 
tion of the earth’s circumference, and drew two main 
axes of latitude and longitude intersecting at Rhodes, 
with corresponding parallels. His world-map tvas the 
first to achieve tolerable accuracy. Hipparchus (c. 140) 
divided Eratosthenes’ main parallel of latitude into 360 
degrees and drew 12 parallels of latitude (with details of 
longest days), dividing the land-mass into ‘climata’ or 
zones. Crates constructed a large globe (with tJircc 
imaginary land-masses besides the known one). 

The results of Greek cartography were combined with 
data from Roman road-makers by Artcmidonis, and 
especially by Agrippa (Plin. HN 3. 17), who set up a 
Large globe at Rome. Strabo discussed the principles 
of map-making on plane and sphere (3. 116-17, 120). 
Lastly, Ptolemy constructed a plane world-map, using a 
modified method of conical projcction(with curved lines of 
latitude and longitude), and furnished delusively accurate 
calculations of latitude north of the Equator and of longi- 
tude east of the Canaries. Copies of his map survive in 
his manuscripts. Other extant maps arc a street-plan of 
Rome (Forma Urbis Roniae) c, a.d. 200; tlie Peutinger 
Tabic (q.v.); and various road-maps (see ixiNtRAnim), 
Sec also GnoGiuPUY. 

E. II. Eunburj’, History of Ancient Geography (1997), with mnp?; 
E. H. WnrminRton, Greek Geography (1934). 134 fi.; U. Ilcrgcr, 
Gesehichte tier teitsrnieknfllichim lirJkimne tier Grieelien' (1903); 
\V. Kuhitschek, PIV, s.v. ‘iOirtcn’. E. H. (V. 

MARATHON, a dome on the north-cast Attic coast, 
lay in a fertile plain near a small, deep bay, at the end of 
the two major roads from Athens to the sea over Mt. 
Pcntclicus and along the river Cephisus. It was the 
capital of an ancient religious confederacy (the Tetra- 
polis), and the base from which Pisistratus recovered 
Athens (r, 545 D.C.). Here tlic Greeks gained tlicir first 
victoiyovcr Pcrsia(49o). Itwasthchirtliplaccofllcrodcs 
Atiicus (q.v.). It is pcrliaps to be identified with the 
village of Vrana or witli the ruins on the cast slope of 
Mt. Agricliki. 

YVrede, PIV, s.v. V. T. 

MARBLE. Under poppapog, marmor, the ancients 
included granites, poqihyric.s, and all stones capable of 
high polls)). In Greece the island marbles were cmioloycd 
in the third millennium ii.c. for Cyclndic sculpture, and 
later the Minoans had a liking for coloured Lacedae- 
monian marbles, breedr.s, and other variegated stones. 
After the archaic period marble largely sirppl.mtcd the 
softer limestones in monumental architecture, while in 
the lateseventh century the co.arsc-graincd island marbles, 
grey Naxi.in and white Parian, iK-gan to be used for 
st.atuary. P.arian was the u'ual sculptural marble of 
Greece. Attic marbler, were the fine-grained Pcn'.elie, 
used in die P.artiicnon and other fifth-centur)' bulldingf, 
end the inferior !Iy:nrtti.an. 

Marhic came riowly into u*r in RoniC, and Augu'.tus 
boasted that he found ti-.c city of brick .and left it of 
marble. 0\\ ing to the co-t cf tr.nnsport. R:-ir. tn Inrildinrs 
tvere rarely built wholly of marble, s', hidi ivas utualiy 
applied as faritsy to brick. Under tlie Empire the pg>- 
smeet were ran'-teked to pro-.ide rare sts-nes, and mmy 
quarries paused into iinpcrtal control rr-.drr a iperij! 
oSuce, dje ratio rt-mnzttirt. The ef the 
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foreign marbles have been discovered on the Tiber. The 
chief statuary marble was the white Luna (Carrara), first 
worked hy the Etruscans and introduced into Rome in 
48 B.C. 

G. Lafaye, Dar.-Sag., s.v. 'inarmor'. F. N. P- 

MARCELLINUS (i) (probably and c. a.d.), author of 
an extant work Ilepl borrowed very largely from 

Hippocrates. 

Ed. H. Schone, Festschrift zur 49 Versammiung deutscher Philo' 
logen und Schulmanner, 1907. PW xiv. 1488. 

MARCELLINUS (2), biographer of Thucydides (best 
text, C. Hude’s ed. of Time., 1898-1901). His ‘Life' 
contains three sections, of which A (ch. 1-45) is probably 
the ‘Life of Thucydides’ from [Proclus’] Chrestomathia, 
worked over by a schoolmaster, and B by a contemporary 
of Dion. Hal. (perhaps Caecilius), whose main interest 
was Thucydides’ style. To these Zosimus (sth c. a.d.) 
added C to make the introduction to his edition of scholia 
on Isocrates, Demosthenes, and Thucydides. Marcel- 
linus was probably the scholar who, shortly after Justi- 
nian, isolated the Thucydidean scholia and gave the 
composition his name. Its main value lies in the bio- 
graphical parts, where the deductive method is employed 
to reach sound conclusions. F. W. \V. 

MARCELLINUS, see also lentulus (6). 

2 WARCELLUS (i), Marcos Claudius, served in the 
First Punic War and was augur, aedile, and praetor. As 
consul (222 B.C.) he campaigned successfully against the 
Insubres, relieving Clastidium and winning the spolta 
opima (q.v.) by killing the Gallic chief Viridomarus in 
single combat. As praetor II he thwarted Hannibal’s 
attack on Nola (216). He was either appointed consul suf- 
fectus for 216 or else, being consul designate for 2 15, with- 
drew when objection was raised to the election of two 
plebeian consuls. In 215 and as consul III in 214 he 
followed a Fabian strategy from his base at CastrS 
Claudiana near Suessula, whence he parried two further 
thrusts by Hannibal on Nola; in 214 he stormed Casi- 
linum. From the autumn until 21 1 he served in Sicily. 
He sacked Leontini, commenced the blockade of Syra- 
cuse by land and sea (213), stormed Epipolae (212), and 
finally took Syracuse despite the engineering skill of 
Archimedes (21 1). After routing a Carthaginian force 
near Himera he returned to Rome and celebrated an 
ovatio. As consul IV (210), proconsul (209), and consul 
V (208) he skirmished cautiously but successfully against 
Hannibal until he was killed while reconnoitring near 
Venusia. Named the Sword of Rome, he had shown an 
energy which set him above most of his contemporaries, 
while the exaggerations which embellish the annalistic 
accounts of his exploits against Hannibal arc a tribute to 
his vigorous personality. His faith was exemplified in his 
dedication of temples to Honos and Virtus, his apprecia- 
tion of Greek culture by the artistic treasures which he 
shipped from Syracuse to Rome. For his appearance 
see coin, CAH, PI. IV, 57. H. H. S. 

MARGELLUS (2), Marcus Claudius, eldest son of (i), 
tribune (204 B.C.), curule aedile (200), praetor in Sicily 
(198), became consul in 196, crushing the Insubrians 
near Comum ; he was legate in Gaul (193). Censor in 189 
with T. Flamininus, he restored census rights to the 
Campam'ans. He died in 177. 

Livy 33. as and 36-7; 35. 4-8; 38. 28 and 36. Da Sanctis, Star. 
Rom. IV. I, pp. 414, 387. A. H. McD. 

MARGELLUS (3), Marcus Claudius, tribune in 171 
B.C., was praetor in 169, when, after intervening in the 
levies, he cornmanded in Spain (169-168}; he became 
consul in 166 in Liguria. Fie was consul again in 155 in 
Liguria, and for a third time in 152, within the ten years’ 
interval, on account of the war in Spain. He subdued 


the Celtiberians and negotiated a peace in the liberal tra- 
dition of Sempronius Gracchus (152-151); the Scipionic 
tradition (in Polybius) depreciates his achievement. He 
was drowned in 148 on an embassy to Africa. 

Livy, bk. 43; Per. 46, 48, 50; Polyb. 35. 2-3; Appian, Hisp. 
48-30. A. Schuiten, Numantia 1(1914), 343 ; De Sanctis, Star. Rom. 
iv. I, pp. 420, 471. A. H. McD. 


MARGELLUS (4), Marcus Claudius, consul 51 b.c., 
proposed a motion, declared illegal by the Caesarians, 
probably to recall Caesar on i Mar. 50. Pompey resisted 
this, but in October Marcellus carried various resolutions 
which, though some were vetoed, ensured that the ques- 
tion be discussed on the ensuing i March. He also 
declared invalid the Lex Vatinia on Novum Comum, 
and flogged a citizen of Comum to prove that he was not 
a Roman. After Pharsalus Marcellus retired to Mytilene, 
but in Sept. 46 Caesar allowed his return; Cicero in 
gratitude delivered the pro Marcello. But in May 45 
Marcellus was murdered at the Piraeus, and Caesar, 
unjustly according to Cicero, was suspected of com- 
plicity. 

Sources: (a) the Rclatio of 31: [Hirtius], BGall. 8. 33. i; Suet. 
lul. 28; Dio, 40. 39. i; App. BCiv. 2. 23; Cic. Att. 8. 3. 3; (6) the 
floBsinst E. G. Hardy, Problems in Roman History (1924), 126 ff. 

G. E. F. C. 


MARCELLUS (5), Gaius Claudius (d. 40 b.c.), owes 
his historical importance to his consulship in 50. Frus- 
trated in his efforts to procure a decree of the Senate for 
Caesar’s recall, he took the responsibility of commission- 
ing Pompey to command the two legions stationed at 
Capua and to raise troops (2 Dec.). He remained in 
Italy, however, after the outbreak of war and obtained 
Caesar’s pardon. His wife Octavia bore him a son (M. 
Marcellus) and two daughters. 

Cicero, Letters-, Plutarch, Pompey, 58-9; Appian, BCiv. 2. 26-31: 
Dio Cassius 40. 39 and 64-6. Drumann-Groebe, GescU. Roms 11. 
335-7. G.W. R. 


2 V 1 ARCELLUS (6), Gaius Claudius, consul of 49 b.c., 
was brother of (4) and cousin of (5); he supported 
Pompey and held a naval command. He probably died 
before the battle of Pharsalus. 

F. MQn2er, PW iii. 2736. 


MARCELLUS (7), Marcus Claudius, son of (5) above 
and of Octavia, sister of Augustus, was bom in 42 b.c. 
He was betrothed to a daughter of Sex. Pompeius, but in 
25 he married Augustus’ daughter Julia. In 25 he accom- 
panied the emperor to Spain; in 23, as aedile, he gave 
magnificent games. As the supposed heir of Augustus ' 
he incurred the rivalry of Agrippa (q.v. 3). He died in 
23 and was buried in the Mausoleum of Augustus. 
Octavia named a library after him and Augustus a theatre. . 
He was celebrated by Virgil (Aen. 6. 860) and Propertius 
(3. 18). 

Gaheis, PW iu. 2764; PJR’, C 925. A. M. 


MARCELLUS (8), Marcus Pomponius (early_ ist c. 
A.D.), grammarian, notorious for pedantic purism in 
diction. Nothing of his work remains. 

Cf. Teuffel, § 282, 2; Schanz-Hosius, § 473 a. 

MARCELLUS (9) of Side, physician and poet, liv’cd 
imder Hadrian (117-38) and Antoninus^ Pius (138-61) 
and wrote 42 books of ’JaTOt/cd in heroic metre (lost); 
JJepi XvKavOpcoTTOv ; a poem llepi IxOvcov (frs. preserved) j 
Epiprammata written in 160 for Herodes Atticus 
Triopton. 

Ed. M. Schneider, Commentationes philologae quibus O. Ribbechio 
...congratulanturdiscipidHi8SS),tss. PW xiv. 1496; M. Wcllmann, 
Marcellus von Side als Arzt (1934). 

MARCELLUS (10), Ulpius, a Roman jurist of the 
second half of the second century a.d. An acute, inde- 
pendent tliinker and no mere compiler, he often argues 
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with success ngainst the opinions of earlier jurists (even 
those of Julianus), and is cited with predilection by his 
successors. His main work was the Digesta (31 books), 
n partly casuistic, partly dogmatic treatise, which was 
cstensivcly transcribed by later jurists (particularly by 
Ulpian in his commentary to the Edict), and was also 
discussed in special commentaries by Ulpian and 
Scaevola. Marccllus also wrote notae to the Digesta of 
Julian (very valuable) and to Pomponius’ Rcgulae, and 
besides this a collection of Response, a commentary Ad 
legem luliam ct Papiam, and five books De officio consulis. 

A.B. 


MARCELLUS, see also EPnius, nonius. 

MARCIA, a freedwoman, was mistress of Quadratus 
and, after hiscxecution, of Commodus(q.v.). Friend and 
helper of the Christians, she co-operated in the murder 
of Commodus. She later married Eclectus and was killed 
by Didius Julianus. 


MARCIANUS, Aixtus, one of the last classical Roman 
jurists, was active in the period after Caracalla. He was 
the author of voluminous manuals (liistilutiones, Rcgitlac) 
and some monographs, chiefly in the domain of criminal 
procedure, and apparently addressed to the new citizens 
created by the Constitutio AtUonimana for the purpose of 
instructing them in Roman Law. His writings arc not 
lacking in original thoughts which may quite well be 
authentic and must not be regarded as post-classical or 
Bj-zantine additions. We owe to him our knowledge of 
numerous imperial rescripts of the period a.d. 198-211. 
It is probable that he held office in the imperial chancerj’. 

\V. W. Bucklind, Studi Kiecobono i (1931). A D. 


MARCIUS (x) is the eponjinous author of a number of 
miscellaneous oracular sayings current in Rome in early 
daj-s. During the Punic Wars cert.ain carmine Marcinna, 
similar to the Sibylline oracles, succeeded in obtaining 
sufficient authority to give rise to the Ludi Apollinarcs 
celebrated in 212, This may have been due partly to 
war-time conditions, and partly to the collection of 
scattered oracular sayings .and prophecies ordered to be 
made by the Senate in the previous year. There seem to 
iiavc been two diverging views about their authorship. 
According to Cicero {Div. r. 1x5:2. 1 13 >. whose viexv is 
supported by Servius in his commentaxy on Acneid 6, 
there were Marcii fratres, men of noble birth, who 
wrote prophecies and oracular sayings. According to 
Liv>’, however, and several later writers, there was one 
only, vales Marciiis ; and it seems impossible to determine 
the’ truth more exactly. 

Of an ancient collection of praecepta under the name 
of Marcius tlircc Saturnian quotations survive, which 
may be dated at latest as of the second century n.c. It is 
uncertain whether they have any connexion with Marcius 
vales. 

See Morel FP/. 63. A. UP. 


MARCIUS (2), ANCfS, traditionally the founh king of 
Rome (642-6x7 n.c.), is probably an historical figure and 
not an annalistic reduplication of the portrait of Kuma. 
To 'urmisc, from the connexion of Mardu.s* name with 
Mart, that he ss-as a god. or that his nets ore mere duplica- 
tions of .achievements by members of the gens M.arci.r, 
it quite pTatuitous. He did not build the Aqua Marcia 
(cf. M.srcics x) or capture and co’onire Ostia (q.v.), but 
trsiiubitablv be » cired fvotn the Etnneans a territort- near 
ti-.e salt-pits at the Tiber iv.o-.tth. he enlarged Rome, and 
he built tb.c Pi'ns Sublicius. 

J. Or«r’e'. rim’r hr c-ip'O d'OtUz (i vi9l, tf-I R- i.A'd" 
c.t.’t tii. srfd- 


MARCIUS (3) RUTOJUS, G.ttes. four times 
and the first phbebn dictatot (356 «ri-.l 

(351). llis rrpubr of an Etru?cs.n invas-.en xn 3 


consul 
rcns.-ir 
56, for 


which despite patrician opposition Marcius was granted 
a triumph, led to the foundation of the first Roman 
settlement at Ostia. By a natural confusion this .settle- 
ment was subsequently attributed to Iving Ancus 
Marcius (q.v. 2). P. T. 

MARCIUS (4) PHILIPPUS, Quintu.s, praetor in 
Sicily in 188 n.c., as consul in 186 suppressed the 
Bacchanalian ‘conspiracy’ and suffered defeat in Liguria 
in the saltus Marcius. In 183 he was envoy in the I’clo- 
ponnese, checking the Achaean League. He infiiicnccd 
the preliminaries of the Third Macedonian War, per- 
suading Perseus in 171 to accept a truce which allowed 
Rome more time for preparations. Consul in 169, he 
penetrated into Picria, clearing the way for Acmilius 
Paullus’ Pydna campaign. He was censor with Pnullus 
in t64-i63. 

Liv}' bks. 39-40, 42-4; Polyb. bb.s. 24, 27-8. T. Frank, Criitl. 
SOSO, 358: Dc Sanctis, Star. Horn. iv. i, pp. 274, 300, 419. 565, 613; 
F. \V. Wnlbank, ‘A Note on the Embassy of Q. Marcius I’hilippus’, 
JUS, 1941. A. n. .McD. 

MARCIUS (5) REX, Quintus, praetor in 144 n.c., 
built a famous aqueduct (Aqua Marcia). I lis imperium 
was prolonged after a dispute in order that he might 
complete it. 

MARCIUS (6) PHILIPPUS, Lucius (ros. 91 n.c.), was 
perhaps grandson of (4) above and fatlicrof(8), Augustus’ 
stepfather. An influential politician, be succeeded in 
living at Rome, unmolested by cither side, through the 
struggles of the Marian and Sudan period. He began as 
a democrat, proposing a land-l.iw in X04 n.c. as tribune 
(asserting that there were not 2,000 men of property in 
the State). In too he followed Marius in turning against 
Satuminus and the extremists; in his consulship {91) his 
opposition perhaps turned the sc.sle against Drusus’ 
reforms, wlxich he declared invalid. He was censor in 
86, when he defended the young Pompey. After Sulla’s 
death he resisted Lepidus’ attempted revolution in 78, 
and advocated sending Pompey to check Sertorius in 
Sptiin, ‘non pro consulc sed pro consulibus’. M. H. 

MARCIUS (7) REX, Quintus, was consul (6S n.c.) 
with L. Caccilius Mctcllus. As his colleague died soon, 
and the sulTcct also, he was consul alonc._ After -super- 
seding his brother-in-law Lucullus in Cilicia and meeting 
King Philip II of Syria at Antioch (67), lie was himself 
replaced by Pompey (66). He patrolled Etruria against 
the Catilinarian conspirators (O3). 

F. MOnrer, FU'xiv. 1 583 : G. Dmvncy, CFWf. 1 937. 144- A M. 

MARCIUS (8) PHILIPPUS, L ucius, son of the censor 
of 86 n.c., was praetor (62), governor of Syri-s (6t-6o), 
and consul (36). He m-sirtcd Alia, Caesar’s niece and C, 
Oaavtus’ widow, and thus became stepfathcrof Octavian. 
He took no prominent part in the Civil Warn and went 
as an emissary of the Scn.itc to Antony (43). The 
porlkus Philippi probably svas built by bis son (tribune 
in 49 and cos. stiff, in 38). 

F. MOnrtr, FR' xir, i jCS. A. M. 

MARCIUS, see also coniou^vc^, Tunno. 
MARC 0 MAN(H)I (Stnt. SUv. 3 - 3 - 

Marcom5ni). a West-Gtrman (.Suchic) tribe, the name 
meaning inh.abit.ants of n border countr,-, arc fin: men- 
tioned by Caerar. Stirred up by the Citnbri and 'Feii- 
tonw, tb.c Marcorr..anni left K.asnny and 'n-.uri.nzia (c- 
too i:.c.) and setikd down on shetipper and int-ddlc .Main ; 
thev joitsed Ariovistvts* expedition ar.riin'.t Gaul, Attached 
bv the elder Dnt'tr, (9 tt.C.). they emigra-tet! to Bob.irr.ia 
(e. Sn.C,). 'nwre Maml»duus (q.v.) estsbtithrd a power- 
ful king'd^rn, which Aug'.rttus conride.'-'-d a dmrer sod 
ssssnted to dt“.ttv.y, b'.s; v-as htndrred by '■■c 
llbrian revolt. V,"ciJ;rr.£d by « svsr sgsjr.it /irrr::r:t;5. 
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Maroboduus was expelled by Catualda (a.d. 19), who in 
turn was overthrown by Vibilius (20), the following kings 
being more or less dependent on Rome. After wars tmder 
Domitian and Nerva peace prevailed till the great 
Marcomannic wars (166-72 ; 177-80) under M. Aurelius. 
The Marcomarmi must have played their part in the 
subsequent wars on the middle Danube, though they are 
not very frequently mentioned. After 500 they left 
Bohemia and occupied Bavaria. 

Franke, PW, s.v.; J. Klose, Roms Klicntel- und Randstaaten am 
Rliein und an der Donau (1934); R. Heuberger, Klio 24 (1931), 89 ff.; 
L. Schmidt, Geschichte der deutschen Stamme bis sum Ausgang der 
Volhemiandenmg. Die Westgermanen^ (1938). F. A. W. S. 

MARDONIUS, Persian general, nephew of Darius, 
whose daughter he married c. 493 B.C., probably co-oper- 
ated in crushing the Ionian revolt. He successfully com- 
manded an expedition to Thasos, Thrace, and Macedon 
(492), notwithstanding heavy losses in Thrace and in 
a storm off Mt. Athos. Though he was not the chief and 
the evil counsellor of Xerxes (as Aeschylus and Herodotus 
assert), he was probably the author of the plan of cam- 
paign in 480-479. His outstanding ability is revealed in 
the co-ordinated land and naval operations in 480. As 
commander of the forces kept in Greece after Salamis, 
Mardonius made two vain attempts to detach Athens 
from the Greek alliance by offers of peace. In 479 he was 
forced .to withdraw from Attica by the Greek land forces 
and was routed by them at Plataea, where he fell fighting 
( 479 )- 

G. B. Grundy, Great Persian War (1901), 148 ff.; K. J. Beloch, 
Griech. Gesch. ii*. 2, 83 ff. ; E. Obst, PW, s.v. ‘Mardonios’. P. T. 

MARINUS (c. A.D. 130), anatomist, often mentioned by 
Galen, perhaps lived in Alexandria. Works: (i) lAva- 
TOfUKal eyxeipj]crecg ; (2) an Anatomy in 20 books; 
(3) a book on the roots of the nerves ; (4) an Anatomy of 
^e muscles ; (5) a commentary on aphorisms. 

PW xiv. 1796. \V. D. R. 

MARIUS (i), Gaius (157-86 B.C.), was bom near 
Arpinum; as a country-side Italian he could scarcely 
hope for a rapid rise to office. He served with credit in 
the Numantine War. As tribime in 119 he opposed a 
popular proposal for cheap com, but persisted, in spite 
of Optimate opposition, in a plan for improving election 
procedure; he thus showed political impartiality. He 
married Julia (daughter of the consul of 91, Sextus Caesar, 
and the aunt of Julius Caesar). After his praetorship 
(115) as propraetor (114) he pacified Further Spain. In 
109 he went to Africa as legate of Metellus. Aided by the 
Equhes, many of whom had commercial interests in 
Africa, he won the consulship (107) and ousted Metellus, 
who had been his patron, from the command against 
Jugurtha, which was transferred to him by the inter- 
ference of tlie People against the wishes of the Senate — a 
dangerous precedent. Marius broke with tradition when 
he raised volunteers for his African campaign from the 
capita censi, who previously were unqualified for legionary 
service. The war against Jugurtha (q.v.) was ended by 
Marius (107-105) with his greatly increased forces and* 
with some luck (as at Cirta, where the weather robbed 
Jugurtha and Bocchus of almost certain victory). The 
reputation which Marius thus gained made him the 
indispensable leader against the Teutones and Cimbri 
who were now threatening northern Italy. Though a 
novtis homo Marius was elected consul year after year 
(104-101); he trained his army and finally defeated the 
Teutones at Aquae Sextiae (102) and with Catulus (q.v. 
2) the Cimbri on the Campi Raudii near Vercellae (101). 
These victories were largely due to the army reforms 
which Marius had introduced : these included, besides the 
new basis of recruitment, the arming of all ranks alike, 
the abolition of the old three lines (hastati, principes, and 
triarii), the supersession of the maniple by the cohort. 


an improved pilum, and, as a result of the work of Rutilius 
(q.v.) Rufus, greater individual training in arms drill. 

2. In the years of his repeated consulships there was a 
working agreement between Marius and the extremist 
democrats. The colonial laws of Satuminus (q.v. i) in 
103 and 100, giving land to Marius’ veterans, were 
obviously necessary despite the Optimate opposition. 
Lacking political aptitude and needing land for his 
troops and a fresh military command for himself, Marius 
allied himself with Satuminus and Glaucia and entered 
on his sixth consulship (100) ; but when these extremists 
insisted on pressing their programme too far, Marius, 
w'ith the Equites, abandoned them. With the death of 
his former allies Marius lost his popularity with the 
people and his influence with the Senate. He left Rome 
to travel in Asia, preparing himself for the command 
against Mithridates. Later he returned and served in 
the Social War, when he defeated the Marsi (90). 

3. Meanwhile the alliance between the Optimates and 
Equites, established in 100, had broken up in the later 
nineties. The claims of Marius to command in the war 
against Mithridates were supported by the democrats 
against those of Sulla, whose exploits in the Social War 
had outshone those of Marius. In 88 Sulla’s appoint- 
ment to the Eastern command was challenged in Marius’ 
interest by Sulpicius. When Sulla, refusing defeat, 
marched on Rome, Marius fled after many adventures to 
Africa. After Sulla’s departure for the East, Marius 
landed in Etruria, collected a force, and marched on 
Rome to join hands with Cinna (87). Together they 
forced the capitulation of the consul Octavius (q.v. 3) and 
occupied the capital, where Marius massacred all his 
enemies in a reign of terror. Marius appointed himself 
to his seventh consulship (86), but died a few days later 
(13 Jan.). His ashes were later scattered in the Anio by 
Sulla. 

4. Thus the mutual jealousy of Marius and Sulla, 
combined with the bitterness of party feeling, led to the 
first great Civil War at Rome. Marius’ career, therefore, 
though he does not seem to have had any special policy, 
is significant of the extent to which purely pemonal 
questions came to dominate Roman politics: he is the 
precursor of the great principes, Pompey, Crassus, and 
Caesar, whose rivalries caused the downfall of the Re- 
public. And the military changes associated with Manus, 
who saved his country from the Northern peril and 
created a semi-professional army which looked to its 
commander as well as to the State to protect its interests, 
were themselves of vital importance in determining the 
course of the Revolution. See also jugurtha; armies, 

ROMAN ; WAR, ART OF, ROMAN. 

Greenidge and Clay, Sources; A. Passcrini, Athenaeum 1939 
inscriptions relating to Marius); H. Last, CAH ix, ch. 3; A. 
Passerini, 'Caio Mario come uomo politico’. Athenaeum 19341 
F. W. Robinson, Marius, Satuminus und Glaucia (Bonn, tgtz); 
S. Accame, Riv. Fil. 1936, on Marius’ first consulship; W. Schur, 
Klio, 1938, on his sixth consulship. Germanic invasions: C. Ja'"®!’' 
Histoire de la Gaule iiF (1920); M. Clerc, La Balaille d’Aix (WoM! 
S. Accame, Riv. Fil. 193s on Vercellae. 

MARIUS (2), Gaius, adopted son of the great Marius 
(i), was chosen consul in 82 b.c. at the age of 27, with 
Cn. Carbo. He was defeated at Sacriportus, on the 
borders of Latium, by Sulla (who had returned to Italy 
in 83). He withdrew into the fortress of Praeneste, 
where Ofella besieged him, and whence he sent orders 
to L. Brutus, at Rome, for the massacre of Sulla’s sup- 
porters in the Senate. Sulla’s victory at the Colline Gate, 
following the failure of various efforts to relieve Prae- 
ncste, drove him to suicide. M. H- 

MARIUS (3) GRATIDIANUS, praetor 86 b.c. (?), 
won fame by anticipating a decision taken by his^ col- 
leagues and devising an ‘ars probandi denarios , to 
separate out the good from the bad money. He received 
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something like divine honours from the common people, 
but was brutally murdered by Catiline in the Sullan terror. 

His 'ars' probably consisted in affixing to the dcitaritis 
certain small stamps that would reveal any underlying 
base metal. After such a scrutiny (sprrtatio) bags of 
money would be labelled with one of those tesserae 
rtumtnulariac that still surv'ive. II. M. 

MARIUS (4), Sextus, was a very wealthy owner of 
mines in Spain. He was accused unsuccessfully in a.d. 
25, but in 33 he was charged with incest and thrown 
from the Tarpeian rock. His mines were confiscated. 

MARIUS (5) AlAXIMUS, a biographer of the em- 
perors from Nerva to Elagabalus inclusive, a 'continuator’ 
and imitator of Suetonius. He was a main source of the 
‘Historia Augusta’, but receives a very bad character — 
‘homo omnium uerbosissimus qui ct mythistoricis sc 
tioluminibus implicauit’ — from Vopiscus. His work was 
arranged, on the model of Suetonius, by subjects and 
not by dates ; it seems to have drawn largely on the acta 
tirbis and certainly included quotations from documents. 
Pretenders were handled under the reigns of the em- 
perors against whom they rose. 

What adds interest to the work is the very high 
probability that he was himself a man of affairs — the 
Marius Maximus who went through a long career of 
military and senatorial posts, governed Syria, Africa, and 
Asia, and was prac/cctus sirhi in a.d. 217 (Dessau, JLS 
-935 f-)" must have died soon afterwards. It is 
strange that such an experience left him so uncritical. 

Milincr, PH’, t.v. II. M. 

MARMOR PARIUM, an inscribed marble stele, 
originally about 6 ft. 7 in. high, 2 ft. 3 in. broad, and 
5 to 6 in. thick, set up at Paros. Two fragments survive, 
one of which, brought from Smyrna to London in 1C27, 
is now prc.scrvcd in the Ashmolc.an Museum, Oxford 
(save the upper part, which perished during the Civil 
\Var), while the other, discovered at Paros in 1897, is 
now in the Museum there. The compiler of the inscrip- 
tion, whose name is lost, claims to h.avc ‘written up the 
dates from the beginning, derived from all liincls of 
records and general histories, starting from Cccrops, the 
first king of Athens, down to the archonship of Ast>-anax 
(?) at Paros and Diognetus at Athens’, i.c. 264/3 n.c. 
The text i". written continuously, but comprises a number 
of items (So on the first fragment, 27 on the second), 
each containing one or more events, dated by the number 
of yean? separating it from 2G4/3 and by the name of 
the Athenian king or archon then in office; the first 
fragment covers the period from 1581/80 to 355/4; 
the second that from 336/5 to 299/8. The events com- 
memorated form a curious medley, drassm diicfiy from 
political, military, religious, and litcmrj’ history. 

The t<r«t eiiilUTH arc thoic by I'. Jaeobv, D.-rj .t.fnrrrcr PliriV-i 
(loa4l, end /'Grll ii. r.o, sj'j; and by F. flilicr von Gsertrinern. 
JG II (si. 4.14; Cf. Jjcoby, /d:. .t/ur. Ui. 63 II.; It. Ijourtir. /'ll' 
siv. iSSy ll. M. N. T. 

MARO, cognomen of ^■irg;l (P. Vergilius M.aro). 

MARORODUUS, .a prince of the Marcom.anni, per- 
suaded his tribe to migrate from southem Gemtany to 
Ik'hcmia (soon after 0 n.c.). where he built up a kingdo.m 
and extruded his p<nver over the Oermssn of S.ixony and 
Stle-sia. llis army was ktrge and wri! tr.'.incd. Confront- 
ing Rom.m annirs of invasion from the west and from 
the routh in .\.D. 6. he was x.r.vd from destniction by the 
outbreak of n rrbrllion in Iliyrictim. He refuted to help 
Arminius three ycM-- ktcr. In A.o. to, however, as the 
rrs'.il: of troubles foTnmtcd 5>y theRom.tns. Marob'>,!ut!S 
v.Ms cxprl-'r-d from his kingdom, coucht rcfitgeon R.iman 
territutv. arid -.w.s intrmrd at lUvT.nna, where he live,! 

o.n for niticteer. years. 


AIARON, a Icgcndaiy priest of Apollo, son of Euanthes, 
of Ismarus in Thrace, who gave Odysseus tlic wine with 
whicli he made Polyphemus drunk {see cyclopf.s), along 
with other presents, for sparing him and his family {Od. 
9. 197 ff.). Later writers connect him with Dionysus, 
c.g. Eu.nnthc.s is Dionysus’ son (schol. Od. ibid,). ' 

II. J. R. 

MARPESSAj see Idas. 

MARRIAGE, LAW OF. I. Greek 

1. Greek marriage was monogamous; indeed, mono- 
gamy was believed to be a distinguishing feature 
of Greek as opposed to barbarian usage (Eur. Andr. 
17211.). The oldest form of contracting marriage was 
the purchase of the bride by the future husband from 
her father or guardian (levpios); her consent was not 
ncccssaty, for she was the object of the sale. On 
this occasion the bridegroom gave to the father a con- 
sideration (cSra), which, after having been originally a 
real purchase-price, bcc.nmc later a fictitious one, since 
the father delivered it to the wife, or the husband g.ivc it 
directly to her without intervention of the father. In 
classical Attic law the conclusion of a marriage was 
preceded by an informal agreement between the same 
persons as had been parties to the ancient marriage by 
purchase {cyyvrjais). Its legal nature is very problema- 
tical, for it is not certain whether enpyesis was a betrothal 
only or a definitive marriage-contract. At any rate 
enpyesis as a prclinunnry act to a future marriage, for the 
validity' of which no further ceremony or legal form was 
required, was followed (immediately or some time after) 
by the conveyance of the bride to the house of the 
husband (exSoair), an act similar to the Roman in domum 
dcductio (see below). Enpyesis might include stipulations 
(also informal) about the dowiy {srpol^, which came into 
use by the fifth ccntuiy b,c. But dowry w.ss not nccc,ssary 
for the validity of a marriage, nor was there a legal duty 
on the wife’s father or guardian to provide one, 

2. Greek marriage being, like the Roman, a mere 
matter of fact, could easily be di.ssolvcd by divorce. 
Divorce at first w.as possible on the initiative of the 
husband only, who could expel his wife from the house; 
under the later knw, the wife also was free to break off 
the marriage. 

3. peculiarity of Greek law was the right of the 
husband to dispose in his will of the future marriage of 
his wife, obliging her to many a certain man in ca.se of 
her widowhood. 

II. Roman 

4. According to the celebrated and more cthic.1l than 
legal dcfinitio.n p'vcn by the jurist Mocicstinus {Dit;. 23. 
2. i) Roman marriage w.is considered in the classical 
epoch as ‘coniunctio maris ct fcminac, consortium omnis 
iiit.ic, diuini ct humani iuris communicatio'. Its main 
element w.is the living together of man and woman with 
intention of l>cing husb.ind and wife, of procrc.itirsg 
children, and of forming a Listing union of life, 'nfis 
ajfeelio mantalis is not a momcnt.iry consensus but a 
contimiou.s state of mind, of which Juslini.in still r.aj-s 
(.Vof. J17. 3): 'ex r,olo ndretu potest consistere matri- 
monium.’ Homan mnrringc w.is strictly mono/r-imcus. 
Requia-menta of a valid marriage (iustae ruiptiae, iusturt 
mairisnonitan; les^istsntcm Tnatrhnosnisr: in Juitini.in's 
l.ingtiage) — the only one which crc.i!cd the fathers 
paitia pciesias over hii children free p.vri'lA romT.*-s) — 
were the ius een;d-i!, the capacity cf cisil marriage, ttxcris 
tssre diicerJ.srfsrs.ls.'ss. In early timet ilie Roman citirens 
only had this right; later it was granted to I.-itins and 
pcTcyrini by genera! or f-erso.nal conccision. A /ce, failed 
Carsdfhs (445 P C,). HHir.’.-ed ir-arriire betsseen p.ttrichn* 
and p!eS>ei.ins, fo.-rr.'e.’-ly prohibited. Oi;:rr rrswrss of 
exclusion fn'tn conuH-.rp were of a relative ehsrsc-tr. 
such as near relstiinthip (n-itu.-^l or aivpthx), xfim-ty 
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and moral or political considerations, and, finally 
(cf. Gai. I. 59-63), difference of social rank, religious 
natural capacity (limit of age: 14 years for males, 12 for 
girls). The marriage of soldiers seems to have been 
prohibited till the third century a.d. Special prohibitions 
were introduced in the Principate: the Lex lulia de 
maritaiidis ordtnihiis prohibited persons of senatorial 
rank from marrying libertinae and actresses; but it 
admitted the marriage of freeborn with freed persons; 
an imperial constitution forbade marriage between a 
tutor and his pupilla. Augustus’ legislation with its 
various prohibitions was the point of departure for a 
rapid development of the concubinate (concubmatus), a 
union of man and woman, similar to matrimony, but 
without affectio maritalis and honor matrimonii. The 
concubinate was tolerated by the earlier emperors; its 
legal recognition followed later, owing to the legislation 
of Christian emperors, especially of Justinian. 

5. In the early law there was a clear distinction between 
a marriage accompanied by in manum conventio and that 
without ma 7 tus (q.v.). Special legal forms were not 
required for the conclusion of marriage ; the ceremonies 
and feasts on this occasion had no legal character; its 
validity depended only on life in common based on the 
affectio maritalis. Hence a deductio in domum mariti was 
a requisite part of tlie marriage ceremony. Externally 
matrimony was manifested by the participation of one 
consort in the rank and social dignity of the other {honor 
matrimonii). 

6. Marriage was usually, but not necessarily, preceded 
by a betrothal, sponsalia. In the early law this reciprocal 
promise of marriage was made on behalf of the future 
consorts by their fathers in the solemn form of a sponsio 
(hence the nomenclature sponsalia, sponsus, sponsa) ; later it 
became informal and was not binding, and even a stipulatio 
poenae in case of breach was without effect. In course 
of time some legal effects of secondary importance, 
similar to those of marriage, were ascribed to the spon- 
salia. In the fourth century a.d. an institution of Oriental 
origin, the arrha sponsalicia, or earnest money in guarantee 
of the fulfilment of the promise of marriage, came into 
use. The betrothal could be broken off by mutual consent 
or even by simple declaration of one party {repudium). 

7. The constitution of a dowry, dos, was known already 
in early times. It made no difference to the dowry 
whether a marriage was with mantis or without, because 
the woman, when alieni iuris — and this was the rule — 
had no property of her own which could pass to the 
husband in consequence of the mantis. Therefore the 
woman brought into her husband’s household a dos, 
the purpose of which was ad ferenda onera matrimonii. 
The dos became originally — according to the prevalent 
doctrine — the property of the husband ; but its purpose 
gave rise to considerable h'nu'tations on his power of 
disposal. On the dissolution of a marriage the dos had 
normally to be returned to the woman and could be 
reclaimed by her by means of an actio rci uxoriae. The 
ownership of the husband over the dos became more 
and more of a fiction, being reduced finally to a mere 
usufruct. 

8. It was at Rome a moral duty, especially for the 
father, to endow a daughter with a dowry, for it was 
considered dishonourable to a mtilier to enter into a 
marriage indotata. Justinian changed this moral obliga- 
tion into a legal one. The dos could be constituted either 
by the actual delivery to the husband of the property of 
which it consisted {dotis dalio) or by a promise. The 
earlier form of promise was dotis dictio, a unilateral 
declaration made in solenrn words by the woman herself, 
her father; or her debtor, the later a simple stipulatio {dotis 
promissio). After a.d. 428 no special form was required 
and qualiaamtque verba sufficed. Particular agreements 
were admitted concerning the return of the dos in case 
of divorce or the husband’s decease during the marriage. 


pacta dotalia; written documents for the same end, 
instnnnenta dotalia, were a later creation. 

9. Apart from the will of the parties, a marriage was 
dissolved when one of them died or lost comibium 
(through loss of libertas or civitas) ; with their will it 
ceased to subsist when the affectio maritalis no longer 
existed in both or in one consort, because in default 
of this element there was no matrimony. The external 
sign of this state of things was the definitive inter- 
ruption of common life as man and wife. Divorce {divor- 
tium), therefore, did not require any formality; a simple 
oral notification, or one per litteras or per nuntiim, 
sufficed; a imilateral declaration for this purpose was 
called repudium, as in the case of sponsalia. But in the 
earlier period when an in manum conventio had intervened, 
a husband could not release his wife from mantis except 
by an act contrary to that by which the marriage had 
been concluded: diffarreatio or remancipatio. 

10. The Roman law of marriage was thoroughly 
reformed in the Later Empire, and finally by Justinian 
under the influence of Christianity and the law and 
customs of the Oriental provinces. See also adultery, 
MANUS (where the legal forms of Roman marriage are set 
forth). 

GnEECE-. J. H. Lipsius, Attisches Recht ii. s (iQlz), 

Erdmann, Ehe im alien Griechcnland (1934): O. Schulthess, PIF. 
s.v. ; F. Bozza, ‘II matrimonio nel dir. attico'.Annales Semnatii 
giur. Catania (1934); H. J. Wolff, ‘Marriage Law and Famly 
Organisation in ancient Athens’ {Traditio ii, 1944)' A. copious 
literature exists on the law of marriage in Greco-Roman papyn, 
especially on the very controversial matter of yduoy tyYPOfos and 
aypaijios, cf. F. Bozza, Aegyptus xiv (1934); W. Erdmann, Die Ehe 
im alien Griechenland (1934). 

Ro^!E: P. Bonfante, Corjo di dir. rom. i (1925)! E. Levy, Hergang 
der Tomischen Ehescheidung (1925); P. E. Corbett, The Roman Lata 
of Marriage (1930); H. J. Wolff, ‘Zur Stellung der Frau im tSm. 
Dotalrecht’, Sav. Zeitsehr. liii (1933); W. Kunkel, s.v. __ Matn- 
monium’, PW xiv; A. Erhardt, s.v. ‘Nuptiae’, ibid, xvii; J. B. 
Thayer, On Gifts betu'cen Husband and Wife (1929); S. Solazzi, 
‘Studi sul divorzio’. Bull. Inst. Dir. Rom. xxxv (1925); M. Launa, 
‘La dote romana’, Atti Acead. Napoli Iviii (1938).: E. Volterra, 
‘Arrha sponsalicia’, Riv. Ital. Scienze Giurid. vofs. ii, iv, v (1927, 
1928, 1930); ‘Ricerche intomo agli sponsali’. Bull. Inst. Dir. Rom. 
xl (1932); Aetn. Hermann, Schliessung der Verlobnisse im just. 
Rechte (1935); H, J, Wolff, ‘Written and unwritten Marriages in 
Hellenistic and Post-classical Roman Law’ (Amer. Philol. Assoc., 
Philological Monographs ix, 1939). The newest monographs are 
mentioned by S. Di Marzo, Istitusioni di dir. rom. (1938). A. D. 


MARRIAGE, SACRED {[epos yapos), the sexual 
union of two persons, both divine or one divine and tlie 
other human but in some way sacral. 'The supposed 
result would appear to be increase of fertility,^ animal or 
vegetable, or of prosperity in general. An interesting 
example is the union on the day of the Choes {see 
Anthesteria) of Dionysus with the wife of the Basiletis 
at Athens (cf. Dionysus). Here one partner only is 
divine, there being no sufficient reason to suppose that 
an Attic queen was regarded at any date as other than 
human. No doubt, however, while the monarchy lasted 
both she and her husband had some priestly functions. 
Both partners are divine at the Dacdala (references under 
BOEOTIA, cults), viz. Zeus and Hera; for a main feature 
of it was the bringing of a wife for Zeus. She _ was 
represented by a wooden image and came on a carnage, 
like a Boeotian bride (cf. Plut. Quaest. Rom. 29), accom- 
panied by a brideswoman {wptpevrpta, Paus. 9. 3. 7 )- , 


MARRIAGE CEREMONIES. The marriage cere- 
monies of the Greeks and Romans were in rnost respects 
similar, the only important difference being in connexion 
with betrothal (q.v.). There were, however, some rninor 
points in which Greek usage varied. In Greece marnages 
usually took place in the winter, preferably in the month 
Gameiion ; on the morning of the wedding-day sacrifices 
were made to Zeus and Hera, the tutelar gods of marnage, 

before the ceremony bride and bridegroom bathed in the 
water of some sacred fountain, at Athens Callirrhoo 
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Enneakrounos. Othcnviso nn account of a Roman 
wedding wili in most ways hold for Greece. 

2. The proceedings began in the evening at the rising 
of the star Hesperus, when the bride was solemnly con- 
ducted from Iier father’.s to her husband’s housc(dedi/c/jo). 
At Athens the bridegroom drove the bride home in a 
mule cart, but at Rome she was escorted by a torcli- 
light procession of relatives and friends, among them the 
promthae, matrons who had only been married once, 
who aftenvards attended the bride in the nuptial chamber. 
Among the company were flute-players and singers, 
often a double choir of maidens and youUis who chanted 
the marriage song ‘Hymen, O Hymenace, Hymen’. The 
bride, wlio was often no more than fourteen to sixteen 
years old, laid aside her girl's dress and dedicated licr 
toys to Artemis or the household Lar shortly before die 
wedding-day. She was dressed in a long wliite robe 
with a woollen girdle fastened in a Hercules knot. Her 
veil was of a bright saffron colour, her hair-net and shoes 
were of the same auspicious hue, and her hair was 
dressed in the fashion of the Vestal Virgins so as to show 
throe curls hanging down on each side of her face. When 
the bridegroom's house was reached the bride anointed 
the door with oil and placed woollen fillets on the door- 
posts; and as she was carried over the threshold die 
onlookers cried ‘Tnlassio’, a word of unknown meaning 
but connected by the Romans with the rape of the S.abine 
women. 

3. In die strictest form of marriage, conjarreatio, a 
number of symbolical acts followed the bride's entrance, 
performed in the presence of ten witnesses under the 
direction of the Flanien Dialis, The auspices were taken, 
and the couple, sitting on two chairs placed side by side 
and covered with one sheepskin, ate bread together and 
clasped hands in sign of union. The marriage contract 
was then read and sealed by the witnesses, and the 
marriage feast began. At its conclusion nuts, sweet- 
meats, and sesame cakes were showered among the 
guest.s, in token of the plenty which would attend the 
happy pair; and then to avert the evil eye the company 
s.ang the Fcsccnninc Songs, a mixture of raillery and 
abuse. And so at last the bride was led to the nuptial 
couch, Irctiis uaiialis, placed in the alrium opposite to 
the entrance door. 

Cntullm, Carrifn 61 ; W. Erdmann. Dir I'Me im alien Grirehenlcr.J 
(1934). I'or oificr liicrawrc set woMie; F. A. W. 

MARRIAGE SONG, $cc EnTHAi.AMiUM. 

MARS (Mnvors, Mamers, Etr. Maris; reduplicated 
Marmnr), next to Jupiter _(q.v.) the chief Italian god. 
Months were named after him at Rome (Martius, mod. 
Engl. March), Alba Longa, Falerii, Aricia, Tusculum, 
Lnvinium, and among the Hemici, Acquiculi, Pacli- 
gnians, and Sabines {Ovid, /•otti 3. 89-95, prcsum.sbly 
from Verrius Flnccus). .At Rome his festivals came in 
Klarch and October, with the exception of the first 
Equirri.i {z~ Feb.). Tliey were the /eriae Marti on 
j Mar. (old New Yc.ir’s Day), second Equirriaft^ Mar.), 
cxoniiirn Marlia!c(i7 Mar.), Quinquatrus (19 Mar.; after- 
wards extended to five d.a\-s and supposed to be a festival 
of Minerva, q.v.), and Tiibiluslrium (53 M.sr.). All tb.csc 
may be reasonably explained, to far os their ritu.al is 
known. e.i preparations for the camp.t:gning je-ison, with 
perfonnance of rites to benefit the horses (Eqtiirria), 
imiiipeti (Tubilustrium). a.nd otltcr r.ecess.iries for the 
conduct of war. On i. 9. and a.t Mar.abn.theSa'.ii, an 
ancient ptiertb^^d bclonoinit to Jupiter, Alars, and 
Quitinvis (fiervius on .-Ifr;. S, (Aj). d.-tnoed a ton of v.ar- 
dance in arntouf of tb.e fa^hi^'n ot the Rrottre ,A<re and 
rang their trr. litionaJ b.ym:!, ad;be^*e.'l apparently to all 
the goJ«, r.'U to the:* th.rcg only. ’ITis is intelUnhlc 
further preparation for wzr. In October the 
October cerne on l!s« ides I’tsth). .A btute-ra.-e 


place in the Campus Martius ; the off horse of the winning 
tc.im was sacrificed and his head contended for by the 
inhabitants of the Sacra Via and the Suburra. On the 
19th was the Armilustrium, presumably the purification 
of the soldiers’ amis before putting them away for the 
winter. In this month ag.ain the Salii performed their 
dances (‘arma ancilia mouent’, the ancilia being archaic 
shields shaped like the figure 8). Before commencing a 
war the general shook the sacred spears of Mars in tlic 
Regia, saying ‘Mars uigila’ ; it is most probable that these 
were the original embodiments of the god. His priest 
is the jlamm Martialis (see flamincs) and his sacred 
animals the wolf and woodpecker (see Wissowa, RK 
pp._ 141 ff., sss ff.). It is therefore not remarkable that 
lie is usually considered a war-god and was equated with 
Arcs (q.v.). But it has been pointed out (summary in 
Bailey, P. Oitidi Nasonis fastorum lib. Hi, pp. 33 fT., cf. 
Frazer, Fasti of Ovid iii. 1 ff.) that he h.ns agricultural 
functions also (Cato, Agr, 141. zfT. ; hymn of Arval 
Brethren, Henzen, Ada Arvalitim, p. cciv), and that 
some at least of his feasts (see above) can be interpreted 
as agricultural from their date and the ceremonial. 
Three explanations seem possible, (a) He was originally 
a war-god, and therefore (xillcd upon to guard the fields 
of his worshippers from enemies physical and spiritu.il. 
(b) He w.-is originally a chthoninn deity, hence a god of 
death and hence of war (cf. AttEs), though originally 
connected with the fertility of the soil, (c) He was the 
high god, little diflerentiated as to function, of a people 
often engaged in war and having agriculture for their 
staple industry and food-supply. All of these have been 
maintained by various scholars. 

His mythology is almost entirely borrowed from Arcs, 
the only exception being the comic talc of how he was 
deceived into marrying Anna Perenna (q.v.; Ovid, ibid. 
675 probably a foli:-talc applied (by Ovid ?) to deities 
treated after the Alexandrian manner. Under Augustus 
he obtained an important new title, Ultor, in connexion 
with the recovery of the standards from the Parthians 
(Platncr-Ashby, p. 329 f., q.v. for his other places of 
worship). H. J. K. 

MARSI inhabited mount.ains and strategic passes in 
central Italy near tlie Fucinc Lake. Their chief town 
was Marruvium (Strabo 5. 241). They were probably 
Sabcili (q.v.), although their early kitinization m.akcs 
proof of this impossible. They were allied, ethnically 
and politicailly, with Marrucini, Vestini, and Pacligni, 
but from early times were friendly to Romc(cf. Appinn, 
BCiv. 1. 46). In 340 D.c. they gave Roman troops 
passage tlirough their territory’ and remained friendly 
in die Second Snmnitc War (Livy 8. 6. 29; 9. 13 ; Diod. 
20. .44, lot. Records of Mamie hostility arc suspect: 
K. J. Bclocli, Rom. Geseh., 403; Livy 9. 41, 3 

probably confuses M.arsi with Acqui). The M.arsi were 
loyal against Hannibal (Livy 28. 45) but took the initia- 
tive in demanding Rom.m citizenship in the Snciiil War 
(hence often called M-irstc War: Veil. Pat. a. 21). Wheii 
this demand was granted, the separate nation of Mnrsi 
disappeared. Mnrsic magicians were famous for miracu- 
lous -siinkc-bitc cures; Angiti.i, n local deitv of healinc;, 
was appropriately worshipped in their territory (Verg. 
Aeit. 7. 750 f.). 

K. S. Cotr.vjv. >- zf ;- L. T. S. 

MARSUS, r.v tioMmt’s (fi), vifutr; (t). 

MARSYAS {;), a tatyr or filrrais, generally r.’i'.c -izted 
with the river of tb.a: name, a tributary of the Mae.imkr,' 
but siJo S'ith other streams tjn'.en in Rotcher’s /.exiV. -.-i 
ii. 2439, q.v. for tbs learnd and its rcprrsiT.ra’-im'i in crt). 
He V.T.S a tr.u'.!cian ar.-.i invent!, r of u form oi't'nw.lc for 
flute nr siV'Oe, the Pa.uiar.iis so. to. o. 

which pillage bUo 4b.'.-v.'s that at Cclirr.ie lie wm d.-r 
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subject of local myths and regarded as a guardian deity. 
He is therefore pretty certainly a Phrygian or at all events 
Asianic figure. In the Greek handling of his story, the 
origins of which are obscure, he is associated with Athena 
and Apollo (qq.v.) as follows. Athena, having invented 
the oboe (aiJAo?), threw it away because it distorted her 
face to play it. Marsyas picked it up and soon learned to 
play on it (Frag. Trag. Adesp. 381 Nauck; Melanippides 
and Telestes in Ath. 616 eff.; and later authors). He 
now challenged Apollo to a contest in music; Apollo, 
having defeated him, took advantage of an agreement 
that the winner should do as he liked with the loser and 
flayed him alive (Apollod. i. 24). The river sprang from 
his blood or the tears of his mourners. H. J. R. 

MARSYAS (2) of Pella, relative and afterwards admiral 
of Antigonus I, wrote on Alexander. See Alexander (3), 
Bibliography, Ancient Sources. 

MARTIAL (Marcus Valerius Martialis), bom at 
Bilbilis in Spain c. a.d. 40 (i. 61. 12), died c. 104. His 
cognomen records his birth on i Mar. (9. 52 ; 10. 24 and 
92. 10; 12. 60). H. Lucas (CQ xxxii. i, 1938) argues 
against taking this literally ; but references to odier birth- 
days seem to mark actual anniversaries rather than 
adjacent kalends (e.g. 3. 6; 11. 65). Educated in Spain, 
he proceeded in 64 to Rome, where intimacy with his 
fellow Spaniards Seneca and Lucan was soon cut short by 
their fate in the Pisonian conspiracy. Celebrating at 
Rome his 57th birthday (10. 24. 4), he had spent 34 years 
there (10. 103. 7-10, i.e. in a poem probably of a.d. 98, 
but this depends on whether it belongs to the first or 
second edition of bk. 10). Before his Spectacula (80) we 
know little of his career. It was one mainly of poverty- 
stricken dependence on patrons not over-generous in 
return for complimentary verses. For a time he had 
to be content with a three-stair-high lodging in the 
sweltering city (i. 117. 7); acquisition of a small farm at 
Nomentum afforded a welcome relief. By degrees his 
social influence, but not his wealth, increased. He 
received an honorary military tribunate and, though he 
never married, the ius triwn liberorum (q.v.) (3. 95. 5). 
Brought into contact with all classes from emperor and 
court downwards, he chronicled succinctly every sort and 
condition of men and worrien. With his chief literary 
contemporaries, except Statius, he had friendly relations. 
These included Frontinus, Juvenal, Silius Italicus, 
Quintilian, and the younger Pliny. His early works 
attracted notice, but his real fame rests on the amazing 
versatility which marks his epigrammatic depiction of 
life in the volumes issued from 86 (bks. i, 2) to 98 (bk. 1 1). 
Then, under Nerva, he recognized that indecency and 
flattery were no longer acceptable. The younger Pliny 
paid for his return to his never entirely forgotten home- 
land, and he settled on a rural propel presented by a 
patroness Marcella. Three years later his final book was 
complete and in a letter which can be dated c. 104 Pliny 
regrets his recent death. 

2. Works, a.d. 80. Liber Spectaailorum commemo- 
xatcd the opening by Titus of the Flavian Amphitheatre 
(‘Colosseum’). Its 33 surraving pieces record contests in 
the arena widrout as yet full mastery of style. 

A.D. 84-5. (a) ATerna (now bk. 13), mottoes for ‘guest- 
gifts’, 127 pieces, all except three in elegiac couplets, and, 
with four exceptions, on eatables and drinkables — an 
extended list indicative of Roman dirmers like the fuller 
menus in some of M.’s invitations (10. 48; 11. 52). (h) 
Apophoreta (now bk. 14), mottoes for ‘gifts to take home’, 
223, all, except two, couplets, origin^y perhaps paired 
to suit the purse of rich and poor alternately, and forming 
an instructive catalogue of presents. 

Of his tweb’C Epigrammalon libri most appeared at 
intervals of about a year from 86, when he issued a revised 
edition of bks. i and 2 together. Book 3 came out during 


a temporary retreat to Cisalpine Gaul. From bis. 10 
and II he made for Nena an expurgated antholo^. 
Book 12 occupied him for three years after he left Rome 
in 98. The division into books was his own (2. 93 ; 5. 2 
and IS ; 7. 17, etc.). Prose prefaces of literary significance 
are given to bks. i, 2, 8, 12, and a few lines of prose 
introduce tire poem prefixed to bk. 9. 

3. Of his 1,561 poems the most by far, 1,23s, ate in 
elegiac metre, where Ovid’s influence unites with that of 
Catullus ; 23 8, hendecasyllabic ; 77, choliambic ; a few are 
in iambics and hexameters. His three chief metres are 
frequently, though not exclusively, used satirically; but 
he can employ limping iambics for telling description or 
personal grief (3. 58, a farm; 10. 30, beach at Formiae; 
S. 37, lament for Erotion: cf. the beautiful one in 
elegiacs 5. 34); while hendecasyllables can be realistic, 
as in 4. 64 (a view), or semi-personal, 4. SS (pride in 
Spain). M. regards as his Latin exemplars Catullus, 
Domitius Marsus, Pedo Albinovanus, and Gaetulicus 
(2. 77; S- S- 6). The last-named may be the jTatTuAiKo'y 
of the Greek Anthology, and recalls its influence, which 
Martial never mentions. But Greek epigrams contributed 
to his literary skill and some (e.g. those by Lucillius, 
q.v.) suggested subjects, though M.’s great repertory lay 
in the Roman world around and though his fame was 
largely won by the suspension of point or sting to the 
close of an epigram — a feature comparatively rare in 
Greek. 

4. Martial’s predominant interest centred in his fellow 
human beings : ‘hominem pagina nostra sapit’ (10. 4. 10). 
He denounces mythology as remote from life (4. 49); 
and in his pictures of Roman society, high and low, rich 
and poor, virtuous and vicious, he is a spectator writing 
with a sort of Spanish detachment. His mitier was no 
deep system of thought, but extraordinarily keen observa* 
tion and sharply condensed expression. Much of his 
work is therefore that reah'sm in a nutshell which fits 
Coleridge’s definition of an epigram as ‘a dwarfish whole: 
its body brevity and wit its soul’. He often calls his 
poems nugae or iod, yet he maintains they are not mere 
flippancies. They reflect life as in a mirror (10. 4. 8). 
Conscious of contemporary fame (5. 15; 6. 60; 7-.°5), 
he is sure that he will survive, and no century, medieval 
or modem, has failed to remember him. 

5. Where M. most repels is in his undisguised mime- 
like obscenity, parallel to the naked licence of the Floralia, 
and in that grotesque adulation of Domitian which 
tempts him into artificial conceits forei^, as a rule, to 
his genius. The method in his satiric epigrams is one or 
concealed personalities, using invented names (z. 23), 
‘to spare the sinner but denounce the sin’ (10. 33-. 

He thus regards his sportive attacks as harmless (‘ludimus 
innocui’, 7. iz), but recognizes that, to avoid insipidity, 
epigrams need a drop of gall (7. 25). His poems m 
friendship and of mourning over young lives cut short 
are a winning testimony to the warm affections of the 
most many-sided of all epigrammatists. Privations rather 
than any theoretical Stoicism taught him endurance m a 
health of soul. He has little sympathy for the theatriMj 
exit from the world affected by some Stoics (i. 8. S7VL 
‘contempt for life is easy in distress’ (11.56. 15). 

one of the brave traits in him. Without profound 
Sophy, he yet had the roots of his writings in his mamiola 
experience of life and penetrating insight into humanity. 

See also epigram, 1. 3 and ii, and literary ciuticis.m 

IN ANTIQUITY, II. 5. 
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Studies: C. Giarratano, De A/, re rnetrica (190S): O. Wein- 
rcich, Studien aru i\/. (1928); P. Nixon, M. and Stodern Epigram 
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MARTIANUS CAPELLA or Fdi.v Capdla, of Car- 
thage, after A.D, 410 (Alaric’s sach of Rome) and before 
the Vandal conquest of north Africa (429), wrote what 
Fulgentius in 520 calls Liber de nuptiis Mcratrii cl Philo- 
logiac, but which he may himself have called Disciplitiac. 
It is a Salttra of mixed prose and verse influenced by 
Varro’s Mettippeae, in style largely based on Apuleius, 
and metrically so nearly correct that Dick, in his edition, 
favours a date a century earlier. The opening allegory 
covers the first two boola. Mcrcur>’, desiring to marry, 
is introduced by Apollo to Philologia, who is raised to 
heaven while the Mu.scs ccichratc the marnage. The 
seven remaining books celebrate the seven bridesmaids. 
Grammar, Dialectic, Rhetoric (the later Trivium), 
Geomctr>‘, Arithmetic, Astronomy, Music (the later 
Qitndn'vittm); but in these the myth disappears, and a 
handbook based on Varro is cpitoniiacd. The work had 
an amiizing vogue for eight centuries. It was revised by 
Felix (c. 535), mentioned by Gregory of Tours (d. 595), 
c.xpounded by Scotus Erigcna (d. S75), commented on 
by Rcmi of Auxerre (900), translated into German by 
Nolkcr(d. 1028). Not till the scliool of Chartres (Bernard 
of Chartres, William of Conches, and John of Salisbuiy) 
went back to the classical texts did the late Middle Ages 
get better pabulum than this dry mixture of fancy and 
pedantry {sec iitcYCLOi’AEDic u:AnNiNG and sciioi.An- 
snir, ij\tin). Its style, perversely mannered in avoidance 
of plain e.\pression, may be characterized by the 
author’s own words (bk. 3 ad suit.) ‘paginam uenustans 
multo illitnm colore’. 

Manuscripts (mostly unexamined) arc numerous: at 
one time no important monastic library' lacked a copy. 

Editinni: princeps, Vicenzn 1490. F. Eysrcntisrdt, (Tciibncr, 
1866). The edition by A. Dick (Teubner, 1925) is criticized by 
Weittr.cr (PIP). G. C. U. 

MARULLUS. At his rhetorical academy the cider 
Seneca and Porciu.s Lalro were fellow-students (Sen. 
Controv. 1 praef. 22). 

MARY THE JEWESS, see ALCiinMY, para. 4. 
MARYANDYNOI, see svsti-z. 

MASCHALIS.MOS OtacyaAia/ro'j), a practice adopted 
by man-.slayotr,, literally to prevent the ghost from 
walking or othenvise manifesting itself. Tlic hands and 
feet of the corpse were cut off .and tied under the armpit-s 
(poovnAnt). Sec Acsch. Cho. 439 ; Soph. EL 445. "ith 
Scholl, there, which, however, is confused; Jebh'.s note 
and npptrndix ad foe. quote the other authoritica, nil 
tspparently goin;: back to zVristophancs of Hj-zantitim, 
and ttnalyse them usefully. H. J. H. 

MASINISSA (s-o Latin writers ; Polybius rive.t Maactx- 
irioem-r) (f. 240-149 n.c.), ron of Gai.i king of tire e.v,tem 
Numidi.rn was bro-.tuht up at Canhage and 

fc.-ved with rite' Carthaginians n-gain;t the K(>m3.ns in 
Sp.tin from 212 until 206, when he ua-- w-nn cn-cr by the 
diplomscy and frictidshtp of Sripio. DcTtastic tmuMto 
folh-.whnt'Gaia’s dc-sth forced Mii-'.ii'.i'-a to flee fre.-n bis 
kingtiom, which was parti-aliy oietnm by Sj-ph-st (q.v.). 
After ntsr.v adventurw joined th-c Rontin* 

whim they’ br.Jed h\ ,-\ft:ca (224). Lragh: in the 


night attack on the enemies’ camps and at Campi Magni, 
after wluch he defeated Syphax and rcoccupicd Cirta, 
where he met Sophonisb.n (q.v.) in 203. J-Jis cavalry 
played a decisive part in Scipio’s victory at Zama (202). 
Thereafter as Rome’s faithful ally Masinissa was com- 
plete m.Tster of all Numidia, while Carthage was by 
treaty unable to resist tvhen he gradually advanced his 
frontiers at her expense, filching the Emporia on the 
Syrtis and finally (c. 155) Tusca near C.2mpi Magni. To 
Carthaginian complaints Rome merely replied by sending 
out boundary commissions which decided in Masinissa’s 
favour or left the question unsettled (c.g. in 193, 182, 
174, 172, 153). Finally, helped by a party within Car- 
thage, Masinissa goaded the Carthagini.sns to break their 
treaty with Rome by attacking him; he defeated them 
(150). WJicn the Roman army arrived he was treated 
somewhat coldly by the Romans, who feared his ambitions 
(see PUNIC WARS). He died soon aftcivvards (149), and his 
Idngdom was divided between his sons. 

Of great physical strength even in extreme old age, 
Masinissa was a brave soldier, a skilful diplomatist, and 
a creative statesman. He not only extended his empire 
until it cmbarr.Tsscd Rome, but he revolutionized its 
economic and social life, making 'nomads into farmers 
and welding them into a State’ (Strabo 17. 833), and 
turning local dynasts into feudal barons omiing large 
estates and loyal to the throne ; Punic art, language, and 
culture penetrated inner Numidia, urban life was en- 
couraged, and Masinissa, following the pattern of 
Hellenistic monarchy, became Numidia’s greatest king. 
He created a nation and by widening the basis of Punic 
civilization cn-iblcd it to survive to influence the zVfrica 
of the Roman Empire. 11 . H. S, 

MASSILIA (Maooa)i(a), modem Marseilles, a colony of 
the Phocacans founded c. 600 ii.c. on Ligurian territory. 
Tlie site was recommended by tlie remarkable h.irbour 
Lacydon (Vieux-Port). In spite of warfare with its 
neighbours, Ligurian and Gallic, Massilia gradually 
became n centre for the diffusion of Hellenism, and 
founded colonics along the coast from z\ntipolis (Antibes) 
to Emporia(riOT/)un’(ji). Victories were won over Cartha- 
ginian fleets (6th c. and c. 400 u.c.); in the fourth century 
Itytheas (q.v.) visited Britain, v.'hile Euthymenes explored 
the Guinea coast. A treasury at Delphi maintained con- 
tact with distant Hellas, wliilc friendly connexions were 
established early with Rome, and Massiliot sc.imen 
played an important part in the Second Punic War. 
Subsequently Rome’s power overshadowed licr ally’s, 
which was much harassed by Celtic pressure. In answer 
to its appeal Rome intervened in Gaul (123), but by 
establishing the Provincia weakened Massiliot commer- 
cial power Etill further; and for its courage in standing 
a siege against Caesar (49) Massilia, while keeping the 
federate relation, lost almost all its territoty. Under the 
Empire M-assilia, though maintaining a reputation for 
Ilcllcnism even to tlie fifth ccntuiy, became barely 
distinguishable from an ordinary Roman municipality. 
Maximi.an, attempting to regain the purple, defended 
liimsclf behind the w.alli (rebuilt under Nero by the 
cucccssfvil pltysician, Crini.’.’') agaimt Constanlinc (. 4 .i> 
307). The town came under Visigothic control e. 476. 

M. CIc.-c, MeuAh (1.3:9). C. E. S. 

AlASTARNA,a!egfndntyheroof Etruria, was identified 
with Servius Tullius by tb.c EmiOeror CLtudius or his 
informant (D«N'’'a’-i, ILS 212; .s.n, 4S), According to an- 
other, purely Etntscon, xtrsinn (attested by the fa-rr.ou'. 
wall-paintin'tr from Vukt), Mast.-.m-i ciuT.!; to tyjv.cr at 
Rcir-c after rescuing hii corr.r.-.'.ic Ccflfa Vd.'e.-.na, and 
ir.urdfring a kin;; Tirquinius. He must tb.cnrfore be 
identified not v.-jth tk.e E-erviut Tu'.'iii? of the R-'Tr.jn 
trsdirien, but with the bVrvius Tuliiui of ffse Ltrutfcn 
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version, or with Porsenna (q.v.), or with both. In any case, 
^though he may be a purely mythical figure, Mastama 
represents an Etruscan master of Rome. 

L. Pareti, Studi etruschi (1931), 154 ^-; A. Momigliano, ClauditiS 

(1934). II ff-i 845. P-T. 

MATERNUS, see CURIATIUS, FIRMICUS. 

MATHE 2 V 1 ATICS. The Greeks, acquiring their first 
mathematical ideas from Egypt, were the first to think 
of making mathematics a demonstrative science. Thales 
‘proved’ certain elementary propositions in geometry and 
used the properties of similar triangles. Pythagoras and 
the Pythagoreans laid down definitions and first principles 
in geometry, studied numbers geometrically (figured 
numbers), established a theory of proportion and means 
(including the ‘harmonic’). Pythagoras himself dis- 
covered the dependence of the musical intervals on 
arithmetical ratios, gave a formula for finding squares 
which are the sum of two squares, and proved the 
corresponding property of the right-angled triangle 
(Eucl. I. 47). 'The Pythagoreans invented the method 
known as the ‘application of areas’ (equivalent to solving 
geometrically the general quadratic equation) and dis- 
covered the incommensurable (in the diagonal of a 
square) ; they found successive aritlrmetical apprordma- 
tions to the value of V2. 

By the middle of the fifth century the Greeks had 
advanced beyond the Elements. Democritus wrote 00 
Irrationals and touched on infinitesimals (volumes of 
cone and pyramid). Hippocrates of Chios reduced the 
duplication of the cube to the finding of two mean 
proportionals, and squared three sorts of ‘lunes’ ; Hippias 
discovered a higher curve which served for trisecting any 
angle and squaring the circle (jCTpayusvLl^ovaa, quadra- 
trix). Archytas olTarentumi^fl. c. 400-365 b.c.), the friend 
of Plato, found the two mean proportionals by a con- 
struction in three dimensions, and wrote on mechanics. 
Theodoras of Gyrene and Theaetetus investigated more 
surds, V3, V5, V17; Theaetetus classified further irra- 
tionals, discovered the octahedron and icosahedron, and 
wrote on all five regular solids. Plato was intensely 
interested in mathematics, especially definitions (e.g. of 
line, straight line, circle, ‘figure’) and methods, analysis, 
s^thesis, and — ^with Leon — the Siopicifios (determina- 
tion of conditions and limits of possibility of solutions of 
problems). Meantime Leon and Theudius wrote books of 
elements. Eudoxus (408-355 b.c.) discovered the general 
theory of proportion set out in Euclid 5-6 and the 
‘method of exhaustion’, the classical method of dealing 
with the area and content of curvilinear plane and solid 
fibres respectively. Menaechmus, a pupil of Eudoxus, 
discovered the conic sections, which later became the 
subject of Aristaeus’ ‘Solid Loci’ and Euclid’s Conics. 
The geometry of the sphere {Sphaeric) now emerges in 
Autolycus (on the moving sphere) and Euclid’s Phaeno- 
mena. Euclid (fl. 300 b.c.) wrote the immortal Elements 
and works on higher geometry, ‘Porisms’, ‘Surface- 
Loci’, etc. ; he wrote too on Optics and the Elements of 
Music. Archimedes' use of the ‘method of exhaustion’ 
brings geometry to its highest point, in measurements 
of the circle, parabola, sphere and cylinder, conoids and 
spheroids, anticipating the integral calculus. Archimedes 
wrote the first scientific work on statics, solved difficult 
problems of finding centres of gravity, and invented the 
whole science of hydrostatics (On Floating Bodies i, 2); 
he also devised a system for expressing large numbers 
which substituted 100,000,000 as the base instead of 10. 
With Apollonius of Perga, the ‘great geometer’, author 
of the great treatise on Conics in eight boolts and other 
works the golden age of Greek geometry ends. His 
successors are mainly known for discovering special 
curves — Diodes (the cissoid), Nicomedes (the conchoid), 
Perseus (the ‘spiric’ curves). 'Trigonometry and spheried 


trigonometry are developed by Hipparchus, Menelaus, 
and Ptolemy, the elementary theory of numbers by 
Nicomachus and Theon of Smyrna, applied mathematics 
(mechanical powers, pneumatics, engines of war) by 
Philon of Byzantium and Heron. Algebra, with the first 
approach to an algebraic notation, appears in Diophantus’ 
Arithmetica, containing problems in semi-determinate 
analysis which inspired Fermat. There remain com- 
mentators, the greatest of whom is Pappus (3rd c. A.D.), 
to whose awayury^ we are indebted for precious descrip- 
tions of lost works in higher geometry and some remark- 
able things of his own (area cut off by a spiral on a 
sphere, a theorem later known as ‘Guldin’s theorem’, 
and ‘Pappus’ Problem’, which inspired Descartes). 

. T.H. 

2 V 1 ATIUS (i), Gnaeus, in Sulla’s time translated the 
Iliad into Latin hexameters. Gellius admired his learning. 
He introduced scazons into Latin light verse from the 
mimiambi of Herodas. 

Baehr. FPR 281; Morel, FPL 48. 

IWATIUS (2), Gaios, Cicero’s learned friend and Caesar’s 
partisan, helped the former in his relations widi the 
latter, especially in 49 and 48 b.c. He presided over the 
games which Octavian exhibited in honour of Caesar 
(44). Augustus’ friend, C. Matius, who published three 
books about gastronomy, was probably his son. 

A. M. 

MATRALIA, see matuta. 


MATRES, see DEAR MATRES. 

JVIATRIMONroM, see MARRIAGE, LAW OF. 

2 V 1 ATRIS of Thebes (3rd c. B.c.?), rhetor, who_ wrote an 
’EyKu>iiiov 'HpanXiovs with Asianist characteristics. 

2 VIATRON of Pitane (late 4th c. b.c.), parodist, wrote 
a poem called Aetrrvov 'Attikov, quoted by Athenaeus 
(4. 134-7), beginning Aeltrvd p.01 ewene, Movaa, rroAu- 
Tpo^a Kai ^oAa rrcAAd. 

P. Brandt, Corpusc. poes. cp. grace, ludibundae i. S 3 - 9 S- ’ 


MATRONALIA, see JUNO. 

MATUTA, MATER, a Roman goddess of growth 
(Varro ap. August. De Civ. D. 4. 8: ‘[praefeccrunt fm- 
mentis] maturescentibus deam Matutam’). Lucretius 
(5. 656), followed by many modems, makes her a goddess 
of dawn, but this is hardly possible, since she is a figure 
of cult, not poetry or mj'th, which the dawn seems never 
to be. For her temple in the Forum Boarium see 
Platner-Ashby, p. 330 f. Her festival, the Matraja, 
II June, is included in the ‘calendar of Numa • Ine 
ritual was conducted by women, apparently ununrae 
(Tertullian, De Monog. 17), and they prayed only tor 
their sisters’ children (Ovid, Fasti 6, 559; Plut. Quaest. 
Rom. 267 e, De frat. amor. 492 d, the ultimate 
being probably Verrius Flaccus). This being both we 
attested and absurd, it seems probable that they 
ioT pueri sororii, i.e. adolescent cliildren; Rose in 
xxviii. I56f. 


MAURETANIA, the land of the Moors, stretching 
from the Ampsaga to the Atlantic and embracing 
western half of the Atlas range. Most of the coun ry 
is high and rocky, supporting sheep and produang 
little wine; com and olives grew on the coast, in 
Mulucha valley’, and on the plains of Volubilis (q.v.) 
Sala. The chief exports were ebony, precious wooas, 

and purple dyes. _ , • t, c 

There seems to have been communication wutn 
from early days, binding Europe and Africa by piracy 
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and colonization. The bulk of the population belonged 
to the Moorish branch of the Berber race ; there was an 
admixture of negro blood in the south, and numerous 
Phoenici.an trading-stations were estabh’shed on tlic 
Mcditcrnincan and Atlantic coasts. 

By the second ccnmr>’ n.c. the small Moorish tribes 
had formed kingdoms; their rulers, Bocchus and Bogud, 
played important parts in the Jugurthine and Civil Wars. 
Roman l.aw and Greek art spread during tlie reign of 
Juba II. The murder in Rome of Ptolemy, his son and 
successor (a.d. 23-40), led to dlsturb.ancc3. Mauretania 
was pacified by Suetonius Paulinus (41-2) and Ilosidius 
Gets. Before 44 Claudius constituted uvo Mauretanian 
provinces, ruled by procurators with capitals at Tingi 
and Caesarea (q.v, 3). Moorish cavalry sertud in the 
Roman armies, and the Moor Lusius Quietus won 
distinction under Trajan. But large tracts of country 
remained under Moorish chieftains; there were serious 
rebellions. Mauretania Tingitana was attached to the 
diocese of Spain by Diocletian. 

S. Weinstock, Pfl'. s.v.; L. Chntclain, Jmeriptiont latinct thi 
^f^roc (1942) and Lt Maroc del liomaint (1044); R. RoRCt, Index de 
topnurnphie antique du Maroc, Puhlieat, an terviee del nnliouilei, 
faJc. 4 (1938)- S. Gaell, Ilitinire aneirnne de I'Afriqne dn Nora, csp. 
vol. viii (1928); J. Carcopino, Le Maroe antique (1940). See also 
VOLCDILIS. W. N. W. 

MAUSOLEUM, the Tomb of Mausolus (q.v.), satrap 
of Cnria, built of white marble by his widow, Artemisia 
c. 353 n.c. at Halicarnassus, the architect being Pythius 
(q.v.). An earthquake caused its collapse before the 
fifteenth century’. In 1857 the site was cxcav.atcd by 
Sir C. Newton, who brought many pieces to the British 
Museum, including some fine friezes and the colossal 
statues of Mausolus and Artemisia, nearly intact. The 
monvimcnt w.as described, by Pliny and was regarded as 
one of the seven wonders of the ancient world. Many 
restorations have been attempted (most recently bj’ 
A. W. Law, JUS 1939, 92 ff.). All agree in showing a 
rectangular arrangement of the Ionic order, with thirty- 
six columns, standing on a high base and carrying a 
stepped pyramid surmounted by a four-horsed chariot 
(quadriga)', the total height being about 134 feet. 

A. H. Smith, Catalogue of Sesdptnre in the liritish Muieun ii 
(1900), f/j’.W’. R. I.«lliaby, Creeh llutldin!;i represented by Frapmerti 
in the iintith Museum (190S), 37. T. I'. 

MAUSOLUS, satrap of Caria 377/6-333 R-C. in virtu.al 
independence of Persian control. His early relations 
svith the Great IGng were cordial and in 365 he co- 
operated with Autophradates in suppressing Ario- 
b.irzancs. Subsequently, however, he embarked on an 
expansionist policy symbolized by tire .substitution of 
Halicarnassus for Alylasa ns the scat of government, and 
in 362 he became involved in the Satraps* Revolt, though 
he diplomatically deserted the losing side at_ the right 
moment. Left in undisturbed possession of his satrapy, 
ire resumed Iiis advance at the expense of Lyda and 
Ionia. The conflict of his interests with those of Athens 
resulted in the Social War of 357, when Rhodc.s, Cos, 
Chios, and Byzantium revolted on a promise of support 
from Mausolus. .Athens' attempts at rcss-cning her 
control proved unsuccessful, end Rhodes and Cos be- 
came Eppcnd.'iges to his kingdom. His m.srriage to his 
sister Artcmi'.i.i. the fortress-like pakscc v.-jth its private 
isarl'our at Haliearnassus, his philhellenic patronage of 
literature and the am, and the monumcnt.sl tomb (set 
MAt.’.'Ot.nrt.t) svhich he planned but did not live to com- 
pktr. forrsliadow the r.dc of the Ptolemiei. 

W, Juie'-sh, KidexiLtfishr Stu hers (si eb. 6. D. C. %V. \V. 

MA^'ORTIUS (perhaps not the consul of .a.d. 527) 
wrote two Virgihstt oentcT. /i.-A'rit.-s Parlfis sr.d De 
rief-ds (B-irhr. /‘Lof iv. j9Sf., 214 ft-*, SchtDcl, 
CS'1:L xsi. tiSp)- 

«iD 


MAi^NTIUS, Marcus Aurelius Vauquus, son of 
Ma.ximian (q.v.) and Eutropia, was passed over in a.d. 305 
and was living in retirement at Rome, when Constantins 
died and Constantine was proclaimed. The Praetorian 
guard and the city of Rome, both bitter over lost privi- 
leges, raised him to the throne, and called in Maximian 
from his retirement in Lucania to assist him. Severus 
marched against Rome, but was driven to surrender 
after retreating to Ravenna, while Maximian went to 
Gaul and won over Constantine. Galcrius, invading 
Italy, was likewise forced to retire, but Maximian, per- 
haps vexed at the unjust execution of Severus, tried to 
depose his son and, failing, fled to Constantine. Declared 
a public enemy at Camuntum (30S), Maxentius yet 
maintained himself in Italy and soon recovered Africa 
when it revolted under Ale,xandcr (309-10). But trouble 
now arose witli Constantine, who represented himself 
as a deliverer from tynnny, while Maxentius rc,scntcd 
the execution of his father, Constantino invaded It.nly 
with a small army of fine quality, won the north, and, 
pushing on to Rome, destroyed Maxentius at tlic battle 
of the Mulvian Bridge. Mtixentius had failed to establish 
a dynasty, since his young son, Romulus, died in 310. 
Personally without ability or character, Maxentius only 
had significance as tltc champion of the old privileges and 
the old faith of the capit.al. 

CAII lii. 344 ff.; Parker, Homan World, 242 IT. 11 . M. 

MAXIMIAN (MAncu.s Aurelius VAii’Rius Maxi- 
MIAN'US), a comrade of Dioclctkin, called by him in A.D, 
285 to assist lum ns his Caesar. Sent against the Bagnudac 
in Gaul, he soon dispersed their irregular bands and was 
promoted to be Augustus, early 286. Against Carausius, 
who revolted to escape punishment for neglect of bis 
duties against the pirates, Maximian was less successful. 
A first expedition by sea failed and Carausius received 
peace and recognition (289). 

Maximian, cliargcd witli Italy and tlic West, was 
heavily engaged on the lower Rhine and in Ractia, 
against the Chaiboncs, in 289. Thougli acting in close 
accord with Diocletian, he only met him once in three 
years, at Jvlilan (winter of 2S9-90). 

Constaniius, appointed Caesar of the West in 293, took 
clrargc of a new .attack on Carausius. He took Boulogne, 
and, after the deatit of Carausius, recovered Britain from 
his murderer AIlcclus in 296. Maximian came up in 
person to secure the Rhine frontier, and in 297 settled 
the S.alian Franks in the 'insula Batauorum’. He then 
defeated the Quinquegcntanci in Africa and visited Rome. 
He shared in the persecution of the Christians (303) and 
retired with Diocletian, i May 305, Rhdic.ating at Milan. 

Maximian returned from retirement in Lucsinia to 
support the rising of his son, Maxentius, 306. He forced 
Sevents to surrender at Ravenna and then won over 
C' d Faustn,inmarriage. 

1 ;;■■■■ ( ■' G'.'" us against Rome, 

M.aximian tried in vain to depose hi-s son and fled to 
Gaul. Required to abdicate again at Camuntum, 308, 
Maximian could not settle down to a life of honourable 
inactivity. He led a revolt .’•gainst Coastaniine, hut was 
captured at Massilia and died by his o-.sn hand (310). 
An .able soldier, he lacked hu.-n.snity a.nd swtes.’nanthip, 

CeUf aii. 327 ik. 34 5 fk.; r*rktr, Hersan Tl'cslJ, as; !!., ^ 

Mv\XLMINUS (1), GAiLt; Julius Vneus (Roman em- 
peror .A.D. a3S“b), a 'Fnracian peasant ssho had bc«) 
promoted ccnturio.’s 'oy Septimius Sts'crus laccautf of his 
ph', 'sical strength and po'.vcra of endurance, -xn sise first 
Roti'.an etnpernr svho nne frotn the ranks. V.’htn ti'nted 
emperor at Mainz he v.'.is, like Macriturt, of equritrian 
r?nk but, u.’tiri-e lum. huui h.eld no civil apptiritn-.ents:. 

A rough, uneducated m,5n, he had no sdnu'ni'-trs’.ire 
tilenu, but at z ir-idier v.t.s fcartets and untiring. .After 
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quelling two mutinies he ravaged Germany and won a 
victory in a swamp in Wiirttemberg (23s). After two 
years’ fighting on the Danube a rebellion in Africa, 
caused by the unscrupulousness of one of his procurators, 
led to the proclamation of Gordian I and his son (qq.v.) 
as emperors, and the Senate declared Maximinus a public 
enemy (238). He immediately invaded Italy, but his 
progress was arrested by the stout resistance of Aquileia. 
His troops became enfeebled and disheartened, till the 
soldiers of II Parthica sought an end of civil war by 
murdering Maximinus and his son (see gordian 1-3; 
BALBINUS). 

Herodian, bks. 7-8 ; S.H.A. G. M. Bersanetti, Studi su Mastimino 
tl Trace (1940); L. Homo, Revue Historique 1919, ii. 209 ff. and iii. 

I ff.; Parker, Roman World, 141-51; CAH zii, ^ 2, § 3. 

H. M. D. P. 

MAXIMINUS (2), Gaius Galerius Valerius, sur- 
named Data (or Daza), an uneducated lad, a kinsman of 
Galerius, was made Caesar of the East in a.d. 305. 
Entrusted with the government of Syria, Egypt, and the 
south of Asia Minor, Maximinus served Galerius faith- 
fully but, in 308, refused the offered title of ‘filius 
August!’ and was ‘compelled by his troops’ to assume the 
rank of Augustus, already conferred on Licinius. When 
Galerius died in 310, Maximinus occupied Asia Minor 
up to the Hellespont, but made peace with Licinius, who 
contested the crossing to Europe. Maximinus now drew 
closer to Maxentius, to balance the alliance of Constan- 
tine and Licinius, but after the fall of Maxentius was 
unable to withstand Licinius’ attack ; he lost two battles 
and died, a fugitive, at Tarsus. He had tried in vain to 
win the hand of Valeria, widow of Galerius. 

Maximinus was a noted persecutor — in some ways the 
most interesting of them all. Not content with repression 
of the Christians, he tried to revive and reform the 
paganism of his subjects. He encouraged cities to 
petition against the Christians, and strove to improve the 
organization and raise the morale of the pagan priesthood. 

CAH xli. 342 ff.; Parker, Roman World, 239 ff., 253 ff. H. M« 

M^IMUS (i), PAirnLus Fabius (c. 46 b.c.-a.d. 14), an 
intimate friend of Augustus, was consul in ii B.C., 
governor of Asia, and legatus Augusti in northern Spain 
(3-2 B.C.). He was an orator and advocate and a friend 
of Horace and Ovid. The story that he accompanied 
Augustus on a visit to Agrippa Postumus and committed 
suicide because his wife Marcia revealed the secret to 
Livia is improbable. 

OGI 458 (rescript to the Koirof rijs i^oi'ay); Horace, Carm, 4. 
i; Ovid, Pont. (e.g. r. z; 3. 3); Seneca, Controv. 2. 4; Quintilian, 
Inst. 6. 3. 52; Tac. Ann. i. 5. For coin-portrait see M. Grant, From 
Imperium to Auctoritas (1946), 387. G. W. R. 

MAXIMUS (2), Sextus Quinctilius Valerius, bom in 
Alexandria Troas, received the latus davits from Nerva 
and served as legatus Augusti ad ordinandum statum 
ciuitatium Uherarum in Achaea, probably not after A.n. 
108-9. An Epicurean, he was a friend of Pliny the 
Younger (Ep. 8. 24). 

M. N. Tod, in Anatolian Studies presented to W. H. Buckler (1939), 
333; E. Groag, Die rom. Reichsbeamten von Acbaia (1939), cols. 
izS ff. A. M. 

ZilAXIMUS (3) of Tyre (c. A.p. 125-85), sophist, the 
author of forty-one extant iltoAe'fetj (lectures), lived the 
life of an itinerant lecturer; he is known to have lectured 
in Athens, and the extant lectures were delivered in 
Rome, apparently in the reign of Commodus (180-92). 
He was well read in Greek literature, but apparently not 
in Greek philosophy except in Plato, of whom he claimed 
to be a follower. His lectures show no philosophical 
originality, and are simply eloquent exhortations to virtue 
decked out witli quotations, chiefly from Plato and 
Homer; he belongs to the same genus as the sophists, 
though Ills views have no affinity with theirs, being 
borrowed from Cynicism and Platonism. 

Ed. H. Hobein (1910); PW sir. 2555. 


MAXIMUS (4) (probably 2nd c. a.d.), author of the 
extant astrological poem JJepl leaTap^cav, part of which 
later passed under the name of Orpheus. Suidas calls 
the author an Epirote or Byzantine, but identifies him 
with Julian’s teacher Maximus, who came from 
Ephesus ; this, however, seems improbable, as the poem 
is quite unphilosophical. 

Ed. A. Ludwich (1877); PW xiv. 2573. W. D. R. 

MAXIMUS, see also Valerius (17), vibius (4), victow- 

NUS. 

MEALS. The times and the names of meals in Greece 
varied at different periods. In Homeric times break- 
fast (apicsTov) was taken soon after sunrise, followed 
by a mid-day meal (Selwov), with a supper (Sopmv) 
in the early evening. At Athens these three meals were 
reduced to two, a light lunch (dpiarov) in the fore- 
noon and a dinner (hevrrvov) in the evening. The Hel- 
lem'stic Greeks went back to three meals, a breakfast 
(aKpa-Tiapcos), a lunch (dpiarov), and a dinner (Seinvov ) ; 
and in this they were followed by the Romans of the 
Empire. 

The Roman began his day early, and broke his fast 
with a very light meal (ientaculum). This usually con- 
sisted of a piece of bread and some fruit. Next came a 
slightly more substantial lunch (prandium, tnerenda), 
taken late in the forenoon, of fish, eggs, and vegetables, 
together with wine and water. This comparative frugali^ 
was atoned for at dirmer (cena), which began normally in 
the late afternoon and was often continued well into the 
night. Dinner consisted of three parts : 

(1) Gustatio, the hors d’oeuvre, eggs, shell-fish, salad, 
washed down with mulsum, honeyed wine. 

(2) Fercula, prepared dishes; generally in three, five> 
or seven courses, the chief item coming in the middle. 
A typical menu would be this : a dish of lampreys, a huge 
turbot, a roast boar served whole, a roast peacock, a joint 
of roast veal. 

(3) Mensae secundae, pastry and sweetmeats of all 
kinds, fresh and dried fruits, and wine. 

(See FOODSTUFFS.) F- A. W. 

MEALS, SACRED. To eat together is everywhere a 
sort of communion, varying in different cultures from a 
mere mark of friendliness to a close and binding con- 
nexion. If a god is present at the meal, it becomes sacred, 
and the human participants are his hosts or guests and 
so in association with him. Hence every meal in an 
ancient household which kept up the old customs 
sacred, for the household gods were present(cf. children, 
WORSHIP, household; ‘sacrae adsistere mensae’, 

6. 365. (3. 4, is to be present at a family meal). This is 
true also of die normal Olympian sacrifice, where tn 
god and the sacrificers both partake of the 
equally of such rites as the lectistemium (q.v.), at '"’m® 
the god is a guest. It is most of all true of those nt 
in which the god himself is devoured (see dioOTSUS). i 
the Hellenistic mystery-cults this idea seems to have be 
strongly developed, ritual feasts, at which apparently m 
bond between god and worshippers was renewed, bems 
a regular feature of them. These also served to mark 1 1 
tie uniting initiates of a common cult; see for examp 
Cumont, Rel. or.^, pp. 37, 65, 192, with p. 219, 
dining-rooms formed a regular part of Syrian temp 1 
p. 256, note 52. It is therefore natural that such teM 
were imagined as the portion of the blessed hcrca 
(ibid. pp. 57, 61, 202 f.; 309 > note 51). More examp 
will be found by consulting Cumont’s index, s. • 
‘Banquet’, ‘Festin’, ‘Repas’. Nock ia Essays ‘’JL , 
Trinity and the Incarnation (1928), 124(1., Haro, s' ' 
Rev. xxix (1936), 77 ff.; see also birthday, epulo. i 
THEOXENIA. 


W. D. R. 
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MEASURES. I, MtiASUAES OF LENGTH. i.Mcasurcsof 
length were based primarily on parts of the human bodj’. 
Homer is acquainted with the foot-standard, but the 
length of his foot is unknown. In historic Greece many 
standards arc found. The Olympic, said to have been 
taken from the foot of Heracles, was of 320-5 mm. but 
may originally have been longer; it is surpassed by other 
standards, c.g. the Acginctan of 333 mm., the Pergamcne 
of 330 mm., while a Samian foot may have readied 350 
mm. The Acginctan and Pergamene standards corre- 
spond with the pcs Drusianus of Gaul and Germany in the 
first century b.c. (330 mm.) and seem to be derived from a 
people of bigger build than the Athenians, whose foot is 
only 295-7 trim. ; this is comparable with the Roman foot 
of 296 mm. and the English of 301 mm. Subdivisions 
of the foot arc t.akcn from the fingers: thus 


2 finger-breadths, Sd/miAoi = i koi-SoAos-, middle 


4 

i> 

11 

joint of finger 
= I rroAaoTTj (Homeric 

S 

>} 

if 

StSpov), palm 
= I St;^dy or ■qpnroStov, 

10 


>1 

half-foot 

= I Ai^dy, span of 

12 

19 

11 

thumb and first 
finger 

— I OTTiOapi], span of all 

16 

19 

>> 

fingers 

= I sTous, foot. 


2. Higher dimensions arc taken from the arms ; thus 

18 ScucroAoi » I triry/tij, short cubit, elbow to start 
of fingers 

20 „ = I TTvydiv, short cubit of Homer and 

Herodotus, elbow to end of 
knuckles of closed fist 

2. } ,, = I srrjxvs, normal cubit, elbow to tips 

of lingers. 

For longer distances : 

2j feet = I Pijita, pace 

6 feet = I Spyvia, fathom, stretch of both amis 

too feet =! I rrXcOpov, breadth of the yihjj, acre. 
Beyond this Homer uses phrases such as the cast of a 
stone or quoit or spear. The later Greek unit, tlie ordSior, 
originally the distance covered in a single draught by 
the plough, contained 600 feet, no matter what the IcnpUi 
of the foot might be, and its exact length is Uicrefore 
often doubtful. The trapaodj'jojsofsostadiaw-as adopted 
from Persia. 

3. 'riie Roman foot (pcs) of 296 mm. w-as generally 
divided into 12 inches, corresponding to the division 
of the libra into 12 unciar; the names of the subdivisions 
arc the same and arc given under WTicirrs. There w-as 
also a division into 16 di’gi'li, similar to the Greek system 
and possibly derived from it. 

For higher distances: 

5 pedes I pass^ts, pace 

125 paces ■>-■= 1 stadium 

t.ooo ., =■' I mile, about 95 j-ards less than tlic 

English mile. 

4. II. Mr.vsLT.Es or .wr.s. Measures of area in both 
Greece and Rome were b,iscd on tlic amount plougficd 
in a day by a yoke of oxen. The Greek unit is the 
rAf-Apev, measuring ioox!co*-i jo.eoo feet. Another 
unit, the /ifoipt-or, found in Sicily and in Cyrcnaica, 
Tcptfsentcd the a.nmunt of land that could be s.-vn-n by a 
rtrdimr.ui of svhe.at. The Rom.”.ns ciuploycd the adus 
i;uadrat!:f. n square of 120 feet, tv.tr of svhidi formed the 

of 2S.KD0 square Roman feet y.ehhs of an sere. 
Two fo.mied a hmMum, see htrtdla a crr.turia. 

5. IH. Mr.six'ns;? OP CAS-.sern'. Mravuriw of ppaciiy 

fall into twt> divtijotM, dry' r.n-J wet 0<»'ep-a j-i/rpes 

primary prrxi-jcts, coftt 
end wine, of cr.-jent ajrricwUure. 'Hne lower ur.iw arc 


common to both divisions, the higher denominations 
d'vergc. In Greece there are numerous local systems, 
but most are based on the gourd, KvaOo^ == 0-04 litre or 
approximately 0-07 of an English pint. Then 
il hyathoi = 1 o^v^ajtov 

3 „ = I rjiuKorvXiov 

6 ,, = I KOTvXrj 

»2 „ = I $e(m)s. 

The systems now fall apart; for dry measures: 

4 kolylai = i yoivi^, at Athens a day’s corn ration 

for a man 

4 choiniccs = i rjiitcKrov 

8 ,, =z I CKTCVS or poSios 

6 rnodioi = i /rc'Si^o-oj, which in Attica cont.sined 

51-84 litres, in Sparta 71-16 to 
77-S8 litres. 

For liquid measures the table continues: 

6 kotylai = i sjiilxovs 

12 ,> = I 

12 chocs = I jicrpTjTiqs. 

The metretes is the measure of the large wine-amphora 
and contained 864 Ityathoi = 38-S8 litres. 

6. The Roman system is similar to the Greek; the 
spoonful, cochlear or ligiila (= 0-02 pint or 1-14 centi- 
litres), is the lowest unit. 

Then 4 cochlcaria — i cyathus 

6 „ =1 acetabulum 

12 ,, = I quartarius 

24 „ = I hemina ( =; Gr. KorvXi]) 

48 „ =1 sextarius. 

For dry measures the higher denominations arc: 

8 sextarii — i semodius, nearly an English gallon 
16 ,, = I modius. 

For liquid measures : 

1 2 hemtnae <= i eongius 
8 eougii = i amphora 
20 amphorae = 1 adieus, tun of t20 gallons. 

The amphora, or quadrantal, by which the burden of 
slups was determined, was Uic volume of a cubic Homan 
foot, 25-79 litres. 

O. Vicdebjntt, 'Forcclitmfcn rur Afetroiogte dw Altcmirm’ (dhjt. 
d, phtl.-hiU, Klaue der h. Sdchs, Gtsdt, d, IVittenuh, XXXtv. iii) 
(1917); 1 ’. Taiincn-, Dar.-Sag. a.v. *^Tcnsu^a'; I-'. HuItscli./WiV-'nc 
Scriplorun PtletTologicoium (jSSj). F. N’. 1’. 

MECHANICS, see physics, para. 3. 

MEDDIX tutieus or summits, assisted by a mrddix minor, 
was the senior magistrate among the 03 c.-m-.spc.-iking 
peoples. His authority dificred from that of the Ronvano- 
Latin praetura, to which some communities, notably 
Baniia, tended to n-ssimilale the office, in being non- 
coJIegiate and yet l.ncking the absolute character of 
imperium (q.v.), though supreme in jurisdiction end 
administration. The relation of tn. minor to vt. tutieus 
recalls that of magister tquitum to dictator (q.v.). 

A. RotenSr.-g, Slast der c.’.-iei hatiStr (1917); J. Wti’.mo-.-a'i, 
Tht FaurJ^liam fj Italy OvJT)- b.-W. 

MEDEA (A/ijOeto). 'the cur.nin.g ons’, in mytb.olor;,-, 
daughter of .-Ncetes king of tiie Co’cbi.xrw and his wife 
Kidyia ('the knowing'), gtsmd-daughtcr of Heliv: and 
niece of Circe (q.v,). She is univcrsaliy sa.'d to have i>ctn 
ft witch, hut sho-.-.s a^ certain tendency to into a 
iroddevs {tifetJrou <rr‘iimor, Pin-Jar, I‘ytk. 4. jt, mean- 
ing the mouth of Mt-dea; cf. Aihe.-.rgr.rai, Jjtg. pro 
Ckiitt. J4, » corrupt prasage but rufik-ient to show tiis: 
ftccordirtg to him she ws'. worshipped f’encwlsere). In 
U:c story- of tr;e .-kriTon.sut.s (q.v.) as wr have it she p-levs 
a prominent pert: when .-keetn trts J.won a recn-irr.giy 
imr-f'xiblc .Mcd«. Ix-jng in love ssith him, hrii-* 
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him to perform it by magic. In other words, she is that 
common figure of folk-tale, the Ogre’s Daughter (Stith 
Thompson, GS30. 2). But the Argonauts have in many 
cases highly specialized characteristics, as wonderful 
sight (Lynceus), extraordinary speed (Euphemus), power 
of flight (the Boreadae) (Ap. ^od. 1. 153, 182, 219); 
hence it is clear that there was another form of the story, 
whether older or not, in which they and not Medea 
helped Jason (cf. Grimm, Kinder- u. Hausmarchen, no. 
246). Her love is elaborately motivated by Apoll. Rhod. 
3. 7 ff., but this would not be original, though it may 
belong to the earliest literary form of the story (cf. 
Pindar, Pyth. 4. 213 ff.). Having helped Jason, Medea 
escapes with him in all known variants, and is regularly 
pursued; either her brother Apsyrtus leads the pursuit 
and she contrives his murder (so Ap. Rhod. 4. 410 ff.), 
or he is a child whom she t^es with her, kills, and 
scatters his limbs in the way of Aeetes, thus delaying 
him (Cicero, Leg. Man. 22, and elsewhere). Returning to 
lolcus, she renewed the youth of Aeson, Jason’s father, 
by boiling him with virtuous herbs (fullest description in 
Ovid, Met. 7. 162 ff., but earliest reference in Nostoi, 
fr. 6 Allen). This done, she persuaded the daughters of 
Pelias to attempt the like on their own father, but was 
careful to give them inefiicacious herbs, thus rendering 
them guilty, technically, of his death. This story is as 
old as the fifth century (Find. Pyth. 4. 250 calls Medea 
Pelias’ slayer, cf. Pherecydes in the schol. there, and 
both Sophocles and Euripides wrote on it, respectively 
in the 'Pl^ot 6 [ioi and the Peliades), but doubtfully part 
of the oldest form of the legend, since Hesiod {Theog. 
997 ff.), represents her and Jason as settled in lolcus 
and her child Medeus as bom there. 

Her connexion with Corinth seems due to the Corin- 
thian school of epic poets, who traded on the ambiguity 
of the name Ephyra (a town in Thesprotia where Jason 
and Medea lived, schol. Od. i. 259, or Corinth). For 
her dealings with Creon see s.v. (i); after the murder of 
him, his daughter, and her children, she took refuge with 
Aegeus (q.v.) in Athens. After her banishment from 
that city, a late story (Hyginus, Fab. 27) represents her as 
bringing about the death of Perses, Aeetes’ brother and 
enemy, with the help of her son by Aegeus, Medus ; the 
country was thereafter called Media. 

See also magic, para. 4. H. J. R. 

MEDIAj the mountainous country south-west of the 
Caspian Sea which was for a century the centre of the 
Median Empire. The Medes, an Indo-European people 
ethnologically and linguistically akin to the Persians, 
appear as a group of tribes, some nomadic, some settled 
in fortified villages, against whom the Assyrians waged 
war. _ They were possibly in the neighbourhood of L. 
Urmia as early as the second millennium b.c. 

Deioces, whom Herodotus (i. 96-100) accoimts the 
founder of the Median Empire, appears in the Assyrian 
records only as a local chieftain. The real unifier of the 
Medes seems to have been Phraortes (IChshathrita, c. 
675-653 B.C.). His son Cyaxares (Uvakhshatra, 625-585 
B.c.) conquered neighbouring territories and, in alliance 
with Nabopolassar of Babylon, defeated the Assyrians; 
Nineveh fell in 612 b.c. His empire included most of 
Iran, the northern territory once subject to Urartu, and 
Cappadocia as far as the river Halys. Of its organization 
little is known. Astyages (Ishtumegu, 585-550 b.c.) 
extended his boundaries at the expense of Babylonia, but 
was defeated by his vassal Cyrus, and the Median Empire 
passed to the Persians. 

E. G. Klaubcr, Polilisch-Teligiose Texte am der Sargonidenscil 
(19^3)1 Konig, Atteste GescJnchte der Medcr und Pcrser, Alte 

Orient xxxiii 3/4 (1934); J. V. PrdSek, Gesctnchte der Medcr und 
Ferrer (igoS-io); ree aho Persia. M. S. D. 

MEDICINA PLINII, an extant compilation made 
(probably a.d. 300-50) from Pliny’s account, in bks. 


20-32 of the Naturalis Historia, of the plants and animals 
used for medicinal purposes. Marcellus Empiricus 
describes it as being the work of a second Pliny. This 
work has to be distinguished from a work commonly but 
falsely ascribed to Plinius Valerianus, of which the first 
three books are a garbled version (6th or 7th c.) of the 
earlier work, while the last two books come from a 
different source. W. D. R. 

MEDICINE. I. Non-rational Elements. Historians 
of Greek Medicine rightly stress its scientific charac- 
ter. This goes far back, for there are traces of science 
in the medical practice of the Homeric poems and the 
very earliest scientific works are medical. Nevertheless 
throughout antiquity and in every part of the ancient 
world other and lower types of Medicine were prevalent. 
No cultural element is so transmissible as irrational 
beliefs and practices concerning disease. These are sus- 
ceptible neither of logical arrangement nor of true historic 
treatment, nor can their sources be entirely separated 
from each other. Such material can only be discussed 
under artificial headings based on mere convenience. ■ 

(а) References to practices on a very low anthropo- 
logical level are scattered through the literature^ of 
classical antiquity. Sympathetic, contagious, and imita- 
tive magic, the influence of rulers, priests, and the dead 
upon disease, and the various elements with which folk- 
lore deals are all represented. They were long ago 
collected and analysed by Sir J. G. Frazer in The Golden 
Bough. 

(б) Pectiliar rites and beliefs are associated with the 
gathering of herbs in both early and late literature. 
There are collections of them attached to the Inquiry into 
Plants of Theophrastus and embedded in the Naturd 
History of Pliny. Some of these customs are comparable 
to those in the Sanskrit Vedas. A fair case cp be inade 
for the existence of a stream of Indo-Germanic Medicine 
associated specially with herb remedies. Some of these 
practices persist among European peasants. ( 5 ee BOTANY, 
THEOPHRASTUS, PLINY THE ELDER.) 

(c) The Medicine of tlie New Testament is mainly 
that of possession by evil spirits. There is only a trace 
of demonism in the Old Testament and it ispot pro- 
minent in classical writings until Christian timw. 1 ^ 
presence often indicates Persian contacts. It is well 
illustrated in the writings of Philostratus. Its main 
source is probably Mesopotamian. (See possession.) 

(d) All deities, both Chthonic and Olympian, had 
healing powers. There was also, among the Greeks and 
later among the Romans, a tendency to the fomation ot 
cults ascribing such powers to deceased physicians. The 
most prominent of ^ese cults was that of Asclepius. A 
whole family of supernatural healers became associated 
with him. His history has an extraordinarily close 
parallel in Egyptian civilization. (See asclepius.) ^ 

(e) Essential to Asclepian rites was ‘Incubation , the 

temple-sleep and its accompanying dream. This, ““Y' 
cver,'neither originated with nor was pecuh’ar to the culL 
Throughout antiquity advice concerning disease an 
preservation of health was drawn from dreams whicn 
were held to be sometimes curative. The OneiromM 
of Artemidorus (2nd c. A.D.) is an exposition ot tni • 
(See incubation.) , 

(/) Dedication of votive models of affected par » 
especially in Asclepian shrines, was a common practi^ 
The model may bear a representation of the disease or 
invocation to the deity or an indication of the rerne y 
desired. Similar votives are found in all civilizaho • 
Modem votives are often indistinguishable from ancien • 
(See votive ofperings.) _ 

(g) Amulets and periapts, inscribed with ' 

invocations, charms, or signs of power, were . .ly 

tied to the person to ward off evil or effect cure. Spca"J^ 
common in the Western Empire was the ocular cachet 
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nn inscribed clay tablet to be applied to the diseased eye. 
Identical practices still persist. (Sec AMUi.rr.) 

(h) Magical incantations of sj'ncrctic origin svcrc used 
against disease. Characteristic of these is the inclusion 
of foreign words of power, especially names of foreign 
divinities. Most records come from the later classical 
period. (See MAGIC.) 

(0 A pcculiaritj' in Roman practice, not easily paral- 
leled, was the association of bodily parts and even 
sensations, symptoms, and diseases with their own 
specific deities. 'Fhese tutelary beings needed propitia- 
tion according to the part or function affected. 

O') There is nn important body of herb-lore that is 
irrational but unassociated with ‘superstitious’ practices. 
Such is the drug list of Dioscoridcs. Only a minute 
percentage of his hundreds of herbs have the activities 
he ascribes to them. Yet these drug lists remained in use 
for centuries and generated the ancient hcrbnls and the 
medieval and modem pharmacopoeias. (See botany, 

DIOSCOIUDES 2.) 

(k) Apart from superstitious practices, Medicine in 
classical antiquity retained throughout certain relations 
to the current higher religion. (Sec § II.) 

2. II. Relation to Rational Religion and Piiiex)- 


601 'IIV. Cclsus calls Hippocrates 'the first who separated 
medicine from philosophy’. In fact the works of the 
Hippocratic Collection that date from the fifth and fourtli 
centuries n.C. have definite philosophical affinities. 
Moreover, religion entered largely into the practice of 
healing. Thus the references to these topics are of great 
significance. 

3. Among the ancients there were those, such as Anaxa- 
goras, who tool: the ‘practical’ scientific attitude towards 
phenomena, regarding them as devoid of any divine 
clement. This was not the common view, hlearly all the 
ancients — and specifically the ancient phpicians — con- 
sidered that there were at least some bodies and forces, 
and specifically the heavenly bodies and the ‘winds’, 
that could not be treated on the merely phenomenal 
level. For this reason, among others, any transbtion 
info a modern language of the basic terminology of Greek 
Medicine is liable to be misleading. Thus, for example, 
the cl.as.sic presentation of the ‘naturalist’ view, the 
Sacred Disease of the Hippocratic Collection, has the 
kcy-scntcncc: ‘This disc.aschas the same conic (srpoi^acns') 
os others th.at come and go from the body — cold, sun, 
and changing restlessness of xcinds (m (v[taTa). These 
arc divine (Ocid). No need to put this disease in a special 
class as more divine than others; all arc divine, and all 
human (cii fipmatva). Each has its oivn nature (^iven^) and 
pOKcr (Stasi/iiy).' None of the it.alicizcd words ade- 
quately rcmlers the original, but the general sense of the 
passage will indicate to the rc.adcr that it is not legitimate 
to interpret all tcmis descriptive of ‘natural processes’ os 
nonnally devoid of religious content. Not.ably two of 
these words, purttma wind) and physis (r^ n.arure), 
arc not only untranslatable but carry a highly complex 
religious content. These svords recur again and ogain 
in Greek mcdiral litcranire. 

4. 'Hie general view of antiquity, including that of the 
phvsicians, is that ‘nature’ must be conceived os per- 
me’ite j in some wav or otb.er by God. NVe think to-d.ay 
of the grea.t forces of nature os comparable cm a large 
scale to the operations in o’.tr tc^.t-tuors, Greek physi 
cians, without the rraon.-era of experiment.^! rdcnce, 
tl'.cmght of the forces of nature as of a different order 
from the minor mrehsnira of their ovm more intimate 
worlvl. In ttlnt degree, then, sws man 0 mere m.adime— 
tlut is r. prc^UiCt of these minor mpchaniV—in sslut 
drgtrc svetT his vitit.ilions ‘natural, in ssiiat degree 


divi.'te? . n t t 

C. 'llifec ta-pes of Answer v.T.ra riven. One rtgurded as 
divin- only £};■>’.; events which tfcm ’spontanw:*’, that is 
with” ut knmr.liatc di-:cTe«Mr exciting all ehe 


is ‘natural’, man being linked with nature and God 
treated as a scp.aratc entity. This is the method, for 
example, of Decorum in the Hippocratic Collection, A 
second typo of answer identified God with nature as in 
the Sacred Disease quoted above. A third made three 
independent categories of events, those originating in 
nature, those human, and those divine. This is the 
method of Proyjiostic and Diseases of Women of the 
Hippocratic Collection. There arc variations and degrees 
of these solutions. 

6. There was thus no unity of outlook among the earlier 
physicians, no ‘primitive Hippocratic doctrine’, for 
whiclr historians of Greek Medicine, following Galen, 
have vainly sought. From Hellenistic times, however, the 
philosophic differences that divided the medical world, 
though no more profound than before, are certainly 
more clearly visible. They are conventionally and some- 
what artificially treated under four 'schools’, knowm as the 
Dogmatists, Empirics, Methodists, and Pneumatists, 
corresponding roughly to tlic philosophic sects Stoics, 
Epicureans, Sceptics, and Eclectics respectively. 

7. Galen (129-99), summator of ancient Medicine, 
borrowed ideas from all four mcdic.al schools and nil 
four philpsophic sects, inclining most to the Dogmatists 
and Stoics. Being not only a selective but also an 
extremely voluminous writer, it is not surprising that 
he W.TS not always consistent. His inconsistency did not, 
however, lessen his influence and in his Uses of the bodily 
parts of man he reached conclusions that determined 
mcdic,al thought for nearly a millennium and a half. 
He claims in that work that the organs arc so well con- 
structed, and in .such perfect relation to the functions to 
which tlicy minister, that it is impossible to imagine 
anything better. Following Aristotle’s dictum that 
‘nature makes naught in vain’, he seeks to justify the 
form and structure of all the organs, and of every part 
of evciy' organ, with reference to the function.s for which 
he believes they arc destined. Moreover, he considers 
that he can discover the end served by every p.art and 
requiring It to be constructed as it is. 

8. Galen was the last active scientific intellect of 
antiquity'. His teleological message, delivered in a world 
of Stoic determinism, carried the implication of the 
worthlessness of research. Ilis doctrine demanded a 
priori solutions of all the problems of phy.siology. Galen 
himself was among the pioneers of this teleological view. 
It w.ss a rckitivcly novel presentation of the world that it 
w.ns worth c.xploring only to verify the hypothesis. He 
explored it, but his theory removed the motive for further 
c.xploration (sec ANATOMY AND nrv.sioi/jGV). His view 
fitted well wash the Christi.'in attiiude and works by 
G.ilcn were studied and respected throughout the Dark 
and Middle Ages. 

9. 'nie writings of the ancient physici.sns before Galen 
had no association with the lower religious elements. This 
cannot be s.sid for nil the derivative svor’is svhicli appear 
after him. But there was one c.sr!icr cult whiclj had a 
general relation to the practice, if not to the theory, of 
JVIcdicine. It was by no accident tliat Asclepius became 
god of doctors as well as of patients. Ilis worship, in its 
best present-stion, stood for rational religion in oppo>;ition 
to demonic and magical rites and purinca.tions. It con- 
t.s;ncd, morcosxr, a psychohigical clemc.'st that was of 
great value to rational practice, nic physician’s attitude 
to Asdepius and that of Asekpiut to Medicine it indi- 
c.Ued in the fa.mous Hipp-ocratic Oath. It h not rnit- 
Icadlng to say th.at the normal rc!.s!ion of Medicine to 
the brat tdde of the .Asciepian ml: v.ra f.-.ir'y near svh-st 
it is to the current practice of religion In a settled rr.'Hfem 
sodrty. 

10. HI. Mraictt. fjTATttx Os>G,*.Ni.*.«.T:ott. 
ttarui of the Greek ph.yiician war. sifirrt not much £?»vi; 
that cf the higher craftsman. He carried hh eki'.l tvem 
t j'-.'n to traTs, etta’ilhhing in each s worhihop or s’lfgf'ry 
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(Jarpeiov). As nurses and assistants he had pupils bound 
by agreement, one form of which is the Hippocratic Oath. 
This was not a legal but a private contract; for there was 
no licenciation. Medical status was raised by the Alexan- 
drian school, where for the first time there was systematic 
instruction. At Rome Medicine was originally the work 
of slaves or subordinates. In 46 B.C. Julius Caesar gave 
citizenship to all who practised there. Thus status rose 
further and way was made for such physicians as Galen, 
the friend of emperors. 

11. The earliest scientific teacher in Rome, who founded 
the first regular school there, was Asclepiades of Bithjmia 
(c. 40 B.C.). But schools, at first mere personal followings, 
combined at the beginning of the Christian era in the 
use of a meeting-place on the Esquiline. State-paid 
professors with public auditoria were available at Rome 
from the time of Vespasian (70-9). Subsidiary teaching 
centres were founded in other Italian towns and later in 
such transalpine centres as Marseilles, Bordeaux, Arles, 
Nimes, Lyons, and Saragossa. 

12. State physicians existed in the time of Herodotus. 
We know little of theirtermsorduties. District physicians 
were early appointed in Italy and the custom spread to 
the provinces, beginning with the army and associated 
first with military valetudinaria. Inscriptions show that 
such men were held in respect. In the army itself, 
however, the medical staff had only status equivalent to 
that of higher non-commissioned officers. 

13. From the military valetudinarium it was no great step 
to the construction of similar institutions for the numerous 
imperial officials and their families in the provinces. 
Motives of benevolence came in and public hospitals were 
founded in many localities. The idea passed to Christian 
times. The pious foundation of hospitals for the sick and 
outcast in the Middle Ages is to be traced back to the 
Roman valetudinaria. The first charitable institution of 
this kind concerning which we have clear information 
was established at Rome in the fourth century by a 
Christian lady of whom we learn from St. Jerome. 

14. IV. Clinical Theoky. There are sufficient com- 
mon features in the practice of antiquity to make possible 
a general sketch, despite differing individual doctrinal 
allegiances throughout, and changes in the different 
periods. 

15. First of all, and without any theory, there comes 
to every physician the duty of observation. His first 
question must be ‘How ill is this patient?’ We see the 
ancient physician at this task of observation in his records 
of actual cases. The most remarkable of these are the 
forty-two in the Hippocratic Collection, evidently from a 
practitioner’s day-to-day note-book. 'They are models of 
succinct record, and are without any attempt at diagnosis 
or prognosis. Among them the modem physician can 
discern clearly a case of diphtheria, and examples of the 
‘typhoid state’, and of ‘Cheyne-Stokes breathing’. All 
forty-two cases were gravely ill and the majority died. 

16. An outstanding feature of ancient Medicine is stress 
on foreknowledge of the course of the sickness. ‘It is most 
excellent for a physician to cultivate pronoia. Since he 
foreknows and foretells the past, present, and future . . . 
men would have confidence to entrust themselves to his 
care. ... By an early forecast in each case he can tend 
aright those who have a chance to survive and by fore- 
seeing who will_ die . . . he will escape blame’ (Prog- 
nostic). Pronoia is not quite our prognosis, which, 
however, it includes. It means knowing things about a 
patient without being told them. A great pronoia is the 
immortal description of the signs of death, known still 
as the Hippocratic faciest 

‘The physician should observe thus in acute diseases: 
First, the face of the patient, if it be like to those in 
health, and especially to itself, for this would be the best 
of all ; but the more unlike to this, the worse ; such would 
be these: sharp nose, hollow eyes, collapsed temples; 


ears cold, contracted, and with their lobes turned out; 
skin about the forehead rough, distended, and parched; 
colour greenish or dusky. If it be so at the beginning and 
if this cannot be explained by other symptoms, inquiry 
should be made whether he has been sleepless ; whether 
he be purged ; whether he is suffering from hunger. If 
any of these be admitted the danger may be reckoned so 
far the less and it may be judged in a day and a night if 
the appearance proceed from these. But if none of these 
exist and the symptoms do not subside in that time, be it 
known for certain that death is nigh’ (Prognostic). 

17. After his pronoia the physician must consider the 
nature of the condition he is to treat. Most ancient 
medical works pass lightly over theories of disease. 
Nevertheless treatment to Ije rational must have some 
theoretical basis. The usual doctrine was simple. Just 
as matter was made of the four elements, so the human 
body was made of their surrogates, the four cardinal 
fluids or humours. Blood, Phlegm, Yellow Bile, and 
Black Bile (melancholy). Health meant that the humours 
were blended harmoniously; sickness that they were in 
disharmony. A determinant of health was the innate heat, 
which was greatest in youth, when most fuel is needed, 
and declined with age. Its abdication is death. The 
supporter of the innate heat is the pneuma (or pneumata) 
which circulates in the vessels. (See anatomy and 

PHYSIOLOGY.) 

18. Disease must be treated by rectifying any dishar- 
mony of the humours. Happily these have a natural 
tendency to equilibrium and, left to themselves, are likely 
to reach that state. This is the ‘Hippocratic’ doctrine of 
Nature as the healer of diseases, vovacov 4 >\jcns lijTpos, the 
Vis medicatrix naturae of the later Latin writers and of 
the present day. It was ridiculed by the more active — 
and more dangerous — practitioners as a ‘meditation on 
death’. 

19. The actual process by which the humours come 
into harmony is pepsis (Latin coctio, later elaborated as 
a series of ‘digestions’). The turning-point at which 
pepsis is complete is the crisis, a term which still bears 
some of its original medical meaning. The crisis was 
expected on certain days. The physician must bring his 
remedies to bear especially at the critical time. 

20. V. Treatment. Disturbance in the balance of the 
humours was, however, only the immediate cause of 
disease. There were more remote factors which the 
physician needed to study. Injudicious modes of life, ex- 
posure to climatic changes, and the like could be directly 
corrected. For such disturbances as could not be healed 
on these preventive lines various therapeutic measures 
were available. 

21. After rest and quiet the central factor in treatment 
is dieted^, concerning which there are exceedingly elabo- 
rate details. An entire book is devoted to the preparation 
and uses of barley-water 1 The general principles of 
dietetics, especially related to fevers, are substantially 
those of the present day. The physician also had at his 
disposal a variety of physical remedies — ^baths, inunc- 
tions, clysters, etc. He employed cupping and bleeding 
too frequently. 

22. Until later times the ancient physician was no great 
user of drugs except, we may note, in the treatment of 
diseases of women; from works on these the greater part 
of the 300 constituents of the pharmacopoeia of the Hip- 
pocratic Collection arc derived. At first drugs were given 
by themselves — they were ‘simples’. From Alexandrian 
times onward prescriptions were liable to become very 
elaborate. The prescription of a Theriac by Andro- 
machus, phj’sician to Nero and the first to bear the title 
Archiater, was one of the longest on record. About one- 
third of the herbs employed in a modern pharmacopoeia 
were known to the Greek physicians. 

23. The general line of treatment — surgery excepted — 
was not very unlike that of an intelligent and ratlier 
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conservative English country practitioner of about a cen- 
tury and a half ago, (Forsurgical resources of the ancients 
see SURGERY.) The ancient physician was, perhaps, a little 
less confident than his eighteenth-century successor, a 
little more cautious, a little more conscious of lus help- 
lessness. 

24. No medical work has had the influence of the great 
Aphorisms, a scries of very brief generalizations by a 
highly experienced physician many of whose conclusions 
have been confirmed by later ages, some passing into 
medical commonplaces, others becoming popular pro- 
verbs. The work is included in the Hippocratic Collec- 
tion but cannot be even approximately doted. The 
meaning of the first Aphorism is misrepresented by its 
usual truncated quotation. In depressing completeness 
it runs: ‘Life is short and the Art long, the occasion 
urgent, experience deceptive, and decision difficult; yet 
not only must the physician be ready to do his duty but 
patient, attendants, and circumstances must co-operate 
if there is to be a cure.’ 

25. VI. Material AND Literary Sources. Of material 
remains the most impressive are Asclcpian sites excavated 
at Epidaurus, Cos, Pergamus, Athens, Rome, and else- 
where. There is a doctor’s house and nursing-home at 
Pompeii. Numerous instruments have been found at 
Pompeii and at many other places. Vase-paintings have 
yielded much information , especially for hygiene, bathing 
customs, athletics, etc. Sanitation is superbly repre- 
sented by the aqueducts, water-supply, and drainage- 
systems of Rome. There are remains of military hospitals 
in the Empire, of which the best Imown are tliosc at 
Novaesium and Vetera (Ncuss and Xanten on the Rhine 
frontier) in lower Germany and at Aquae Hclvcticac 
[Baden in Switzerland), In the latter numerous instru- 
ments were found. Alany inscribed stone stamps used 
for impressing ointments, especially for diseases of the 
eyes, with name of maker and directions for use have 
been found in the western provinces. 

26. The fund of Greek manuscripts is very large and 
is inadequately explored, Latin manuscripts containing 
Versions and translations from Greek also yield informa- 
tion. The papyri are disappointing, but among them is 
n substantial fragment of the otherwise unknown histor- 
ical work of Mcnon, pupil of Aristotle, giving views of 
some prc-Hippocratics. There are also papyri illumi- 
nating the herbal tradition. Information is accumulating 
of works lost in the original but surviving in versions in 
Arabic, Hebrew, and Syriac manuscripts. 

27. Light is cast on practice by innumerable allusions in 
literary texts. Here we consider only technical literature, 
wluch is so extensive that no one would claim to have 
studied the whole doscly; there arc modem critical 
editions of only about a lialf. Best explored is tlic Hippo- 
cratic Collection, but it is complete in no edition after 
LittriS’s (1839-61) and for many of its members we still 
depend on this. Of Galen’s writings and pseudepigrapha 
only a small percentage is critically edited, and we still 
depend substanti.illy upon an inferior edition completed 
in 1833, 

28. For the earliest stratum of rational Medicine we 
have only the fragments of the pre-Socratic philosophers, 
notably those of Pjthagoras, Alcmaeon, Empedocles, 
Hcraditus, Democritus, and Anaxagoras. For the fifdi 
century there are several work's in the Hippocratic 
Collection and fragments of several other medical 
writers. For the fourtli century there is the built of the 
Hippocratic ^llcction, one work in which can be 
ascril>ed to Polybus, son-in-law of Hippocrates. There 
are also many relevant passages in the wor’ts of Plato, 
Aristotle, end 'nicophr.wtus. Specially interesting arc 
fragments of the physici.’.n Dioclcs, contemporary with 
Or a little older than Aristotle, 

29. Of ihecarlier Alexandrian period therenrefrogme^ 

of Hcrophilsts and Erasistratus, the poems on drugs by 


Nicandcr, and fragments of a number of herbalist! 
others. The later Alexandrians are more happily n 
sented by Cclsus On medical matters (in Larin fn 
Greek original), by finely illustrated texts of the h 
of Cratcuas (c. 80 B.c.), of a commentary on tJtc 
locations^ of the Hippocratic Collection (c. a.d, 50 
Dioscorides On materia mcdica (c. a.d. 60), and of Sor 
On fraclitres and bandaging and On obstetrics (r. A.d. 
There arc also fragments of the first Greek practiti 
in Rome, the Methodist Asclcpiadcs of Bithynia, 
others. 

30. Writers after Galen were numerous and m 
inferior. Important historically are the fourth- 
fifth-century Latin translations of Dioscorides an 
works both of the Hippocratic and of the Galenic cot 
Intcresring for the soundness of its physiology is Ni 
sius. Bishop of Emesa, On the nature of man (c. i 
Solid derivative source-books are those of Oribi 
(32S~4°3). Aetius (c. 550), Paul of Acgina (625-90), 
Alexander of Tralles (525-^05). The last still shows s 
spark of originality but much superstition. 

31. Of Latin works that On acute and chronic dis 
by Caclius Aurclianus, a Numidian of the fifth centui 
interesting both linguistically and as the only com; 
Methodist work. Among the more bizarre sutv'iv.als 
the medical verses of Quintus Screnus Sammon 
which introduce that word of power Abracadabra’, 
popular, irrational but also non-superstitious herb: 
‘Apuleius Platonicus Madaurensis’ known in score 
early illustrated manuscripts ; and the disgusting Sc 
Placitus Papyriensis On drugs from animals. On 
lowest level is Marccllus Empiricus of Bordeaux (e. 
400), whose semi-insane assembly of folly and su 
stition is a happy hunting-ground for foUt-lorists. 

32. VII. Modern Criticism, Nineteenth-ceni 
scholarship produced an account of the origin and coi 
of ancient Medicine that accorded substantially with 
views of the ancient physicians from the third ccnl 
onward as to the history of their art. The ancient tr 
tion was modified but not fundamentally altered. Dos 
the difficulty in identifying the ‘genuine’ works 
Hippocrates it w.as persistently held that from the o 
elements in the Hippocratic Collection a fairly cohe: 
doctrinal system could be deduced, wluch was tre: 
under the (sometimes admittedly conventional) nam 
‘Hippocrates’. The figure and part of the persj 
history of the ‘Father of Medicine’ were substanti 
retained. 

33. Work of the last three decades calls for a fun 
mental change in tliis attitude. Amiddic way is impossi! 
The controversy turns primarily on the figure of Hip 
crates (c. 400 r.c.) and upon the question of his shan 
the ro-c.aUcd ‘Hippocratic Collection’, which took 
first form in the third centurj- n.c. (Sec uiprocRATES. 

34. The 'Hippocratic' works, even of the older .stmt 
in that collection, contain differences in outlook as p 
as those between Socrates and Anax.sgoras. Parts of 
‘Collection’ arc separated from each other by centui 
in time and were written under widely dificrent so 
and geographical conditions. To attribute all or m: 
of their doctrines, or of the works that contain tlx 
to n conventionalized ‘Hippocrates’ conserves noth 
but confusion. Moreover, nrchacological, textual, ( 
hi.storic.aI investigation combine to render untcn.ahlc 
tradition.al account of the life of the ‘Father of .Media 
even in a greatly modified fora. 

35. It has been atsumed in this article that iscient 
Medicine did not take shape first with Ifippocratra; t 
it was not origin.ally connected svith C.is or with ' 
cult of .Asdepius cither at Cos or chrv.hcrc; that 
know almost nothing of Hippocrates except tJ-.e appro 
mate period of his life, artd that he ssns regarded by 
inunediate successors a.s one — liut only cr.r — of tevc 
distingubhtd phs-Jicians of his age; tint we luf.-e 
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evidence of the existence of any work by Hippocratp, 
and that we have some evidence that no work by him 
exists. These are negative conclusions ; the positive are 
incorporated in §§ III, IV, and V. This critical attitude 
affects neither the value of the Greek picture of the ideal 
physician, nor the view that such qualities were to be 
found among the ancients, nor the inspiration and beauty 
of the ‘Hippocratic’ mode of life. 
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C. S. 

MEDIOLAN(I)UMj nowadays Milan, founded c. 396 
B.c. on or near the site of Etruscan Melpum (Pliny, 
HN 3. 125) by the Insubres, came under Roman control 
temporarily in 222, permanently in 194 B.C. (Polyb. 2. 
34; Livy 5. 34; 34. 46). It obtained Latin rights in 89, 
Roman citizenship in 49 B.c. Under the Empire, as 
mttnicipitm and later as colonia, it grew steadily. The 
principal north Italian road-centre, Mediolanum ■ ulti- 
mately became the capital of the Western Empire. The 
frequent presence of the imperial court, especially in the 
fourth century, contributed to its prosperity; but, 
centrally situated in the fertile plain of Cisalpine Gaul, 
it was independently important. After 300 Mediolanum 
was the seat of the governor of Liguria, the praetorian 
prefect, and the vicar of Italy. Attila (452), Odoaccr 
(476), Theodoric (493), Uraia who sacked it (539), and 
Alboin (569) successively captured Mediolanum. Its 
famed bishop Ambrose (374-7) established its ecclesi- 
astical independence. The Emperors Didius Julianus 
and Geta were bom there. 

Strabo 3. 213; Eutrop. 9. 27; Aur. Viet. Cacs. 39; Procop. Goth. 
2. 8. A. Colombo, Lombardia Romana (1939). E. T. S. 

MEDON {M 4 Bu>v), name of several mythological persons, 
the only one of importance being the herald in the 
Odyssey, who warns Penelope of the suitors’ plot against 
"Telemachus (4. 677 ff.) and is spared by Odysseus (22. 
357 ff-). 

MEDUSA, see GORGO. 

MEFITIS, Italian goddess of sulphurous vapours 
arising from the ground (Verg. Aen. 7. 84 and Servius 
there); hence her temple at Cremona was outside the 
walls (Tacitus, Hist. 3. 33), though in Rome her grove 
was on the Esquiline (Varro, Ling. 5. 49). There are 
indications that her cult extended throughout Italy, but 
especially in the central (the most volcanic) regions. 

See Wissowa, RK 246. 

MEGACLES, son of Alcmaeon, of the Alcmaeonidae 
(q.v.) family at Athens. He was the successful suitor of 
Agariste, daughter of Cleisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon (c. 
575 B.C.). He led the moderate party, his rivals being 
Lycurgus (a narrow oligarch) and Pisistratus. When the 
latter as democratic leader made himself tyrant, Megacles 
at first combined with Lycurgus against him, but later 
helped Pisistratus, who agreed to marry his daughter. 
The marriage, however, led to a further quarrel and 
Pisistratus was again driven out; but on his final return 
543) Megacles went into exile. Nothing later is 
recorded of him. A. W. G. 

MEGALESIA, see cvbelb. 

MEGALOPHANES, sec demophanbs. 

MEGALOPOLIS (-7 ncyaXr] iroAts; the compound form 
is Latin) was founded by Epaminondas between 370 and 
362 B.c. as the centre of the Arcadian League. Most of 
the Arcadians (excluding the NE. and E. Arcadian towns) 
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and the Sciritcs of the Laconian borderland became its 
citizens; forty villages were completely or partially 
abandoned (Pans. 8. 27. 3-4). It lay in a plain, through 
which the headwaters of the Alpheus and Eurotas flow, 
and was therefore a centre of communications. It was 
one of the largest cities of Peloponnesus, and many of its 
buildings have been excavated, including the Thcrsilion, 
where the Arcadian federal assembly met. 

Megalopolis was often hard pressed by Sparta, and 
suffered from the lukewarmness or hostility of other 
Arcadian cities and the centrifugal tendencies of the 
mountaineers. It consistently took the Macedonian part 
in the fourth century. In 235 its t>-rant Lydiadas (q.v.) 
abdicated and introduced Megalopolis into the Achaean 
League (Polyb. 2. 44. 5), in which it subsequently played a 
leading part under Philopoemen. The last great Mcgalo- 
politan was Polybius tlie historian. In Roman times 
Megalopolis became an ordinary provincial town (Strabo, 
p. 388). 

Paus. 8. 27. 30-2; Diod. is- 7 ^- Psfovnl/oai ot ATnalopoIit, 
1890-1 (British School at Athens); E. Ffcchter, /?ai Theater in 
Megalopolis (1931). T. J. D. 

MEGARA was a town on the isthmus of Corinth, 
situated in a fertile but narrow plain between Mts. 
Geranca, Cithacron, and Cerata, which separated it from 
Corinthia, Bocotia, and Attica respectively. Its com- 
munications with the Corinthian Gulf were difficult, but 
it had good harbours on the Saronic Gulf, and it was of 
some importance as a land of passage betivcen Pelopon- 
nesus and central Greece. 

Between 730 and 550 d.c. Megara displayed consider- 
able colonizing activity. Its chief daughter-cities were 
Megara Hybiaea in Sicily, Chalcedon and Byzantium on 
the Bosporus, and Heraclca Pontica in Bithynia. To 
this period we may also assign the rise of its extensive 
woollen industry. But c. 600 B.c. it came under the rule 
of a tyrant (see TtiEACENEs), and it subsequently fell a 
prey to domestic strife. Consequently it lost its western 
region, the Peraea Chora, to Corinth, and Salamis to 
Athens. Shortly before 500 it joined the Peloponnesian 
League, and it played its full part in the Persian Wars. 
After 460 it became a bone of contention between Athens 
and Corinth, and an attempt by Pericles to starve it into 
surrender by the ‘Mcgarian Decree’, which laid an 
embargo upon its Aegean and Pontic trade (432). was an 
important contributory cause of the PcIoponnesian VVar. 
In the fourth century it generally contrived, despite its 
position, to remain detached from the inter-city lyarfarc 
of the period, and it recovered its early prosperin’. It 
allied with Athens against Philip, but in the Hellenistic 
period it relapsed into obscuritj*. Megara was the tem- 
porary scat of the Socratic school of philosophers and is 
commonly believed to have been the home of the poet 
Theognis(q.v. i). 

E. I.. ItiKhbarKcr, The Historv and CMtisasion of Ancient Megara 
(U.S.A. 1927 ): Ernst ^Ieycr, Alt', s.v. M. C. 


MEGARIAN SCHOOL, THE, founded at an uncer- 
tain date by Eucleidcs (q.v. t) of Megara, tlic companion 
of Socrates and a somewhat older contemporary of 
Plato’s. It is not known what form the school took, but it 
seems probable that it was not a corporate body .and it 
docs not appear to h.nve sutvived ns a sdtool for long 
after the immediate successors of EuclcidM. It adopted 
the doctrines of Pannenides and the Ele.itics. Its mem- 
bers seem to have used this doctrine primarily as a b.’.sis 
for criticism of other schools. They developed a reputa- 
tion for their skill in dialectical argument and were 
known for the invention of snrne ingenious sophisms. 
There arc some indications also of contributions to 
cthic-sl theory, btst the exact nature of these is uncertain. 
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AIEGASTHENES (fl. 300 d.c.), an Ionian who W'rotc 
'•r ^°P°Sf-''Pby, religion, and customs of India 

(JvoiKa). Served on several embassies, 302-291, sent 
by Seleucus I to the court of the Indian king, Sandro- 
cottus. His Greek background in philosophy and myth 
made him an unreliable obsciver, inventing parallels 
between two quite different cultures. The chief source 
of Arrian’s 'IvtiKa. 

FHG ii. 397. G. L. 15, 

MEGELLUS, see POSTU.MIUS (2). 

MEIDIAS, potter, in Athens, late fifth century n.c. 
The ‘Meidias painter’ who painted for him has a sweet, 
rich style, often used white for flesh, and added gold for 
ornaments. 

J. D. Bcazlcy, A.V. 439 ; W. Hahland, Die Vasen iinj i\7ii/i'oj (1930). 

MEDLICHAI (jietXlxat), see boxing. 

MELA, Lucius (?) Annaeus, youngest son of Seneca the 
Rhetorician, and father of Lucan, was cgucs and financier. 
Claiming Lucan’s property after his death in the Pisonian 
conspiracy of a.d. 63, he was himself implicated and 
committed suicide. E. P. Ii. 

MELA, see also pomponius (4). 

MELAMPUS (McAd/mouy) (1), prophet, missionary of 
Dionysus (post-Homcric tradition), and ancestor of tlic 
prophetic clan of the Melampodidac. Three principal 
stories are told of him. (a) Serpents licked his cars, and 
he became able to understand the speech of all creatures 
(schol. Od. II. 29o;Eustath. p. 1685, 25). (i>) His brother 
Bias wished to marry Pero, whose father Neleus de- 
manded as bride-price tlie cattle of Iphiclus son of 
Phylacus, which had been taken by Itim from Ncicus’ 
mother 'Tyro. Melampus undertook to get them, was 
caught and imprisoned, but so impressed his jailer by 
foreseeing the fall of a roof, which he had heard of from 
the wood-worms, that Iphiclus, hearing of it, promised 
him the cattle if Melampus could discover why he was 
childless. By questioning a vulture, Melampus dis- 
covered that Iphiclus’ father had unwittingly worked a 
charm of impotence against him. All was thus settled 
satisfactorily (Od. ii. 287 ff. and .scholi.a). (c) He cured 
the daughters of Proctus (q.v.) of their madness. 

Sec further Wolff in Rosclicr’e Lexikon, >.v., Plcy in /’ff', «.v.. 
and art. cmNATios. Ii. J. U. 

MELAMPUS (2), author of two cxtnnt_ works on divi- 
nation, rjcpl troAptSi’ uaxTiKTi (ed. II. Dieh, Abft. BcrL 
Akad. 1907) and fjcpi c.Iaituv too cutfia-os (cd. J. G. E. 
Franz, Scn'ptores P/iysiogriommdae Velcrcs, 17S0). 

PTP XV. 399. 

MELANIPPIDESjdithyrambicpoct, of Melos. Suidas 
distinguishes two poets of the n-wie, but there was 
probably only one, who was active from r. 480 B.c. to 
his death at the court of Pcrdiccas of Maccdon (Suid. 
s.v. McAartTrrriSijj). His fame is attested by Xenophon 
(Man. 1. 4. 3). He .altered the stnicturc of the Dithy.*amb 
bv introducing wnfio^al, or lyric solos, instead of the 
antistrophe (Arist. /i/i. 3- o) and is mentioned by Pherc- 
crates (fr. 14s) as the first corrupter of the art of music 
(sre MUSIC, § 10). His scanty remains are o! n Daraules, o 
Martyas. in which Athene fiines .away her flute in diirr-ut 
because of iy effect on her checks (f r. 3), and .-i Pasef hone. 
I\Iclca2cr included so.mc poc.ms of his in his Garland 
(Ar.th. Pal. 4. 1. 7) and calls them Hytr.m, 

Text: Y.. SJlrKt. Arth. t.vr. Crarc. ii. JC3-4- C.-i’Vh'i): A. 
Pirl^rJ-C^.-n’.iiU.Te, lAK.jrc-it, TragtJs-. 

55-5. 

Mni-AMPPU.9, in mythology, one of t.h- 'riiebrn 
champions opp'-sed to the Sevt-.n (cf. AUS'-yiTU’: ; .Aetc!!. 
Se-ptan, 4*4 end often), fie v.-ii one cf tUe tepsrti {</. 
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cADMUs) by descent (ibid.); in Aeschylus he defends the 
Gate of Proetus against Tydeus (q.v.). His father was 
Astacus. He succeeded in wounding Tydeus mortally, 
but the latter with a final effort killed him and, in dying, 
asked for the head of his opponent. This was brought 
him by Amphiaraus, who hated him, or Capaneus, and 
he gnawed it. Thereupon Athena, who had intended to 
make him immortal for his valour, turned away in horror 
and Tydeus died. 

See ApoUod. 3. 73-6; Statius, Theh. 8. 716 ff. For Melanippus’ 
cult sec Famell, IJero-Cults, p. 335. H. J. R. 

MELANTHIUS (i) (sth c. B.c.), a minor tragic poet of 
Athens, who wrote an elegiac poem in honour of Cimon. 
The comic poets attack his gluttony, effeminacy, and 
other defects (Ath. 8. 343 c). One of his plays was a 
Medea. 

TGFifio. A. W. P.-C. 

MELANTHIUS (2) (4th c. b.c.), painter. Pupil of 
Pamphilus (q.v.), whom he probably succeeded as head 
of the Sicyonian school. The picture of Aristrams in his 
\dctorious chariot was painted by ‘all those about Melan- 
thius’ including Apelles; no other work by liim is 
mentioned. Apelles admitted his superiority in composi- 
tion. He wrote on painting, and said that works of art, 
like characters, should show a certain stubbornness and 
harshness (in contrast to Apelles’ boasted ‘charm’). 

T. B. L. W. 

MELANTHIUS (3) (4th c. b.c.), an atthidographer 
who also wrote on the Eleusinian mysteries. 

FHG iv. 444. 

MELEAGER (MeXeaypo^) (i), in mythology, son of 
Oeneus (q.v.), or of Ares (Hyginus, Fab. 14. 16 ; 171. i), 
and the former’s wife Althaea. His story is told in two 
different forms, the Homeric and the non-Homeric; the 
former is typical epic, the latter typical folk-tale with the 
motif of a life-token (Stith Thompson, E 765. i. 2). In 
the former he is a valiant warrior, whose aid is desperately 
needed when the Curetes (q.v.) attack Calydon. Being 
angry with his mother, who had cursed him ‘for the 
slaying of her brother’ (Iliad g. 567; see the whole 
passage), he refused to defend the city, till at last he 
yielded to the entreaties of his wife Cleopatra, daughter 
of Idas (q.v.) and Marpessa. Homer also says (ibid. 
533 ff.) that Oeneus forgot to sacrifice to Artemis, and 
she therefore sent a great wild boar to ravage the country ; 
Meleager then gathered huntsmen and hounds from 
many cities and killed the boar. Elsewhere (II. 2. 642) 
it is mentioned in passing that he was dead by the time 
of the Trojan War, but nothing is said of the manner of 
his death. In the Ehoiai (fr. 135, 12 R2ach) Meleager is 
killed by Apollo in battle with the Curetes; the text is 
very fragmentary, but cf. Pans. 10. 31. 3. This, then, 
continues the Homeric or normal heroic tradition. The 
other story cannot be traced further back than Phry- 
nichus the tragedian (q.v. i ; fr. 6 Nauck, from Paus. ibid. 
4). As told by later writers (e.g. Apollod. i. 65 ff.; 
ultimately from Euripides’ Meleager i) it runs thus. 
When the boar-hunt began, Atalanta (q.v.) was the first 
to wound the beast. Meleager, who loved her, adjudged 
her the spoils when he himself killed the boar. His 
mother’s brothers tried to take them from her and 
Meleager killed them. Althaea then had recourse to her 
power over his life. Shortly after his birth, the Moirai 
had come to the room and said that he should live imtil 
a brand then on the fire burned away; this is a theme 
which might be found in a modem Greek story, the 
belief in these spirits of birth being still prevdent. 
AlAaea quenched the brand and put it in a chest; now, 
hearing of the death of her brothers, she took it out and 
burned it, and Meleager died. 


Bacchylides (5. 93 ff.) combines the two versions; the 
Curetes and Aetolians fought over the boar’s spoils (as in 
Homer, op. cit. 547 ff.) ; in the mS16e Meleager acci- 
dentally killed his imcles, but Althaea did not reflect that 
it was an accident, and so brought about his death by 
means of the brand. 

Since the name of the guinea-fowl, fieXeaypis, sug- 
gests that of Meleager, a story grew up (see Thompson, 
Gloss. Gk. Birds'^, p. 199) that liis sisters turned into 
them. 

MELEAGER (2) (c. 140-c. 70 b.c.), poet and philo- 
sopher, lived mainly in Tyre and Cos. His Menippean 
satires. Cynic sermons in prose mingled with verse, are 
lost. But he was also a master of the epigram and con- 
structed the first large critical anthology of epigrams, 
calling it his Garland — see his charming introduction, 
likening each poet to an appropriate flower (Anth. Pal. 
4. i). In the Anthology there are some 130 of M.’s own 
epigrams, nearly all on love. Their ornate diction and 
complex style are akin to the flamboyant rhetoric of Asia 
Minor; they introduce every traditional erotic image and 
vary and interchange them with astonishing skill, yet not 
without true emotion. See anthology, epigram, § i, 
para. 3, and cynics. 

K. Radinger, Meleagros V, Gadara (189s): F. A. Wright, Poems 
of M. translated (1924). G. H. 

MELETUS (i) (sth c. B.c.), an Athenian tragic poet, 
attacked by contemporary comic poets for his dullness 
(Suidas, S.V., schol. Ar. Ran. 1302, etc.), his immorality, 
and his starveling appearance, composed a tetralogy on 
the Story of Oedipus (schol. Plato, p. 839 a 14, quoting 
the AiBatTKoXlai of Aristotle); probably identified 
wrongly with the accuser of Socrates in 399 B.c. (see art. 
‘Meletus’ in PW xv. 503). A. W. P.-C. 

MELETUS (2), probably son of (i) above; the titular 
accuser of Socrates in 399. But he was then quite young, 
and was probably the tool of Anytus, who was Socrates’ 
real opponent. The story that he was later put to death 
by the Athenians is doubtful. He is apparently not 
identical with the Meletus who in 399 accused Andocides 
of impiety. 

PIV zv. 503. W. D. R. 

MELICERTES, see ATHAMAS, LEUCOTHEA. 

MELINNO, authoress of a poem in five sapphic stanzas 
on the world-power of Rome, quoted by Stobaeus (3. 7), 
who calls her a Lesbian. Her dialect is Doric, and it is 
more likely that she came from some town of Magna 
Graecia which had been conquered by the Romans. 
Her date is much disputed. Some think that the similarity 
of her sentiments to those of Horace and the cult of 
‘Roma aetema’ point to the Imperial age, while others 
clmm that the absence of any mention of a princeps 
points to Republican Rome, even so early as the Punic 
Wars. There is no need to assume that she was influenced 
by Latin poetry. 

Text: E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr, Grace, ii. 313-16. Criticism: F. G. 
Welckcr, Kleinc Schrijten (1843) ii. 160-8. C. M. B. 

MELISSA (MiXioaa, Bee). Like its Hebrew equivalent 
Deborah, this is occasionally foimd as a proper name, 
also as a title, especially of priestesses of Demeter(accord- 
ing to schol. Find. Pyth. 4. 104) ; of Artemis (Acsch. fr. 87 
Nauck); of Rhea (DidjTnus quoted below), besides the 
Asianic cult of tlie Ephesian Artemis, whose regular 
symbol is a bee ; tliat, however, her priestesses were called 
mclissai is not quite certain, see Ch. Picard, Bphisc cl 
Claras, 1 83 f. One or two minor heroines of mythology are 
so named, the least unknown being the sister of Amalthea 
(q.v.); both were daughters of Melisseus king of Crete, 
who was the first to sacrifice to the gods. While her 
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sister fed the infant Zeus -with milk, she provided honey 
for him, and was after^vard3 made the first priestess of 
the Great Mother, meaning presumably Rhea (Didjanus 
in Lactant. Divin. Imt. t. 22, from his commentary on 
Pindar, the source probably of the above scholion). 
Columella(f)e Re Rust, 9. 2. 3) mentions a ‘very beautiful 
woman Melissa whom luppiter turned into a bee’, 
generally taken to refer to the same story. See Hornry. 

H.J.r. 

2 M[ELISSUS(i) of Samos commanded the Samian troops 
against Athens in 442-440 c.c., and after defeating Peri- 
cles was himself defeated. He was the last member of the 
Eleatic school of philosophy, differing from Parmenides 
in maintaining the spatial infinity of the universe. The 
extant fragments of his work IJepl <f>}jaeo}s r; srepl roO 
ovTos defend Eleaticism against Empedocles’ doctrine 
of the four elements, against the Atomists’ belief in a 
void, against Anaximenes’ derivation of the world from 
its original matter by rarefaction and condensation, and 
against Anaxagoras’ assumption of the reality of heat and 
cold. Testimonia and frs. in Diels, VorsokrJ i. 258-76. 

PIT XV. 530, \V. D. R. 

MELISSUS (2), Gaius, Maecenas’ freedman, invented 
a form of light drama in the Jabula trabcata, whose 
characters were equestrian. He compiled a book of jests 
(ineptiae, Suet. Gram. 21) and was possibly the Melissus 
quoted several times by Pliny on natural history. 

MELISSUS (3), Aelius, contemporary with Gcllius, 
who cites his JDc loquaidi proprictate (t8. 6. i). 

MELITA, nowadays Malta, a strategically situated 
island between Sicily and Africa with interesting mega- 
litlric monuments and excellent harbours. Phoenicians 
colonized Mclita shortly after 1000 n.c. Later (6th c. 
B.C.?) Carthage acquired it, only to lose it in si8, when 
Mclita became a Roman ally administered by the governor 
of Sicily, Subsequently, although Phoenician was still 
spoken, Mclita acquired Roman citizenship. Despite 
its^ barren and waterless condition Mclita has always 
enjoyed industrial and commercial prosperity. Hannibal 
was possibly bom and St. Paul was shipwrecked here. 

Strabo 6. 277 (inaccurate); Pliny, RN 3. 92; Diod. 12; hivy 
It, 51; Cic. Verr. passim. A. Mayr, Die Intel Malta im Iltlerlum 
(1Q09); T. Zammit, Malta (Malta, 1026); L. Viviani, Storia di 
Malta (i vols., 1933-4): C. Scltman, Num. Chron. 1946, 8n ^ 

MELOS, with Thera, the mostsouthcrly of the Sporadw. 
The island was celebrated in neolithic times for its 
monopoly of obsidian, which was exported all over the 
Aegean area. There was a rich deposit at Phylakopi, 
where successive sites tvcrc occupied from the Early 
Minoan period; the examination of these sites has thrown 
most light on early history of the Cyclades. 'When 
the demand for obsidian in the Bronze Age decreased 
the wealth of Melos declined. In the Dorian migration 
it was colonized from Laconia. In 480 the Inhabitants 
sent a contingent of ships to Salamis. They were not, 
however, members of the Delian Confederacy-, tuid rc- 
mnined neutral at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
War. Micias attacked them in 426, and ten years Liter 
they were brutally enslaved by the Atltcnians, who 
established a clcnichy on the island. 

'riiuc. 5. Sy-n (. llurj-tan, ii. 4>;6 (>•: C- Saiitb, etc., Kxetnalh'.t 

1 fl. W. A. 1 - 

MEMBRAKA, in sense of parcitment, see hooks , it, 
paras, 2 and 4. 

MEMMIUS (1), Gaius, n prominent democrat, who as 
txilnme (t 1 1 B.c.) led the agitation against the Optimatc 
!e.idera, many of whom (c.g. Bestia) h.sd slinted in 
Opimiui’ severities of i3t. He carried a propotal to 


send L. Cassius Longinus, then praetor, to Numidia to 
induce Jugurtha to visit Rome under a safe-conduct. 
He was praetor during the period of coaliu'on of Equites 
and Populates {loji), and as candidate for the consulship 
of 99 was a rival of the extremist Glaucia. Satuminus 
had hint murdered, and thus precipitated the crisis that 
led to his own destruction. .M. n. 

MEMMIUS (2), Gaius, husband of Sulla’s daughter 
Fausta_ Cornelia, opposed the demand of L. Lucullus 
for a triumph (66 b.c.). In 58 he was, as a praetor, hostile 
to Caesar. In 57, as propraetor in Bithynia, he took with 
him the poets C. Hcjvius Cinna and Catullus. To him 
the De Rcrum Natura of Lucretius is dedicated. In 55 
he divorced Fausta and supported Caesar, but was com- 
promised in the electioneering scandal of 53 and %s'as 
exiled. In 49 he returned to Italy. A. M. 

IHE^IUS (3) REGULUS, Publius {cos. a.d. 31), of 
undistinguished ancestry-. He governed Mocsia, Mace- 
donia, and Achaca from 35 until the early years of 
Claudius’ principate. In 38 he was compelled to divorce 
his wife, the werithy Lollia Paulina, in order that Gaius 
might marry her. He was proconsul of Asia under 
Claudius and died in 61. J. V. B. 

MEMNON (i), a mythical king of Ethiopia, was the son 
of Eos and Tithonus. He went to Troy to the aid of his 
uncle Priam, killed Antilochus, and was himself slain by 
Achilles, after which Zeus rendered him immortal. The 
legend of Memnon was probably first set forth in the 
Acthiopis, one of the lost poems of tiie Trojan cycle. 
The myth is mentioned in the Odyssey' and by Hesiod, 
Aleman, and Pindar. Several of the dramatists treated 
the legend in plays now lost, and other writers refer to it 
frequently. Aeschylus associates Memnon with Susa, .as 
docs Herodotus, while Diodorus (using Ctesias) relates 
that Memnon was sent by Tcutamus king of Assyria 
with a force of Ethiopians and Susans to the aid of Priam. 
Strabo and Pausani.as likewise, following Herodotus, 
regard Susa as the city of Memnon. On bis march to 
Troy Memnon was said to have left several great stelae 
along his route, and Herodotus notes that this has caused 
him to be confused with Scsostris. In spite of reference to 
Susa and the ‘Ethiopians of Asia’, there arc unmist.nkable 
traces of Memnon’s being localized in Egypt and Ethiopia. 
There was a Memnoneion in 'I’hcbcs which gave its name 
to a part of the city, and anotheratAbydos, the latter really 
a temple built for Osiris by Seti I. During the Ptolemaic 
period incubation was practised in the Memnoneion at 
Abydos and batoclioi attached to the worship of Isis and 
Sarnpis resided there. In Roman times a peculiar cult and 
oracleofBcs had its location there. 'I'hecolossiof Memnon 
whose stones, before the restoration of the statues, were 
s-aid to sing at dawn, once stood before the temple of a 
king and arc inscribed with the name of Amenhotep HI. 
There have been many attempts to interpret the legend 
of Memnon. Several modem authorities believe him to 
have been a Hittitc leader. 

R. Holhnd, srt. 'Mcrnncn' in Un-chfr** P. Ptriirirf:. 

G. l,et Graffitn griet d-i .Mmn-'nhn d'j’llyJji ftijt’)); 

A. \Vi'«ierasn.n, Heradets Zneiiet llueh (ifys). 'I . A. if. 

MEMNON (2), a Rhodian of the 4th c. it.c., began his 
career as .-s mcrccn.ary leader with Ids elder brother 
Mentor (q.v. 2). .After the failure of Artabaziii' revolt 
(353 Memnon stayed svith Mentor, in<l after his 
death he nvr.rried his widow Barsine (later Alcs.-indtr'-i 
mistress) and succeeded him as Per.ian gcriera! in A-da 
Minor. In 336 he fought surcesffu!!)' .-ji-arr.tt Phitiy’s 
generals. In 334 hb i.nfrenioiss 5da.n to retire before 
Alexander, to watte tisc covmtry, end to fight ors sea. tv is 
rejected by t.hc satraps. He took part i.o t.he hstde of 
Graniors and escaped. Apprinted 
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by Darius, he organized the maritime war and occupied 
several Greek islands, hoping to make the Greeks revolt 
(333). He died suddenly, a severe loss for Persia. 

Arrian, Anab. bks. i and 2; Diod. bks. 16 and 17. H. W. Parke, 
Greek Mercenary Soldiers (1933); Serve ii, no. 497. V. E. 

MEMNON (3) of Heraclea Pontica, after Caesar and 
probably before Hadrian, wrote the history of his city 
in at least sixteen boolis, perhaps following Nymphis; 
bks. 9-16 are substantially preserved by Photius. Book 
13 had a long digression on the rise of Rome, and in 
general the wider issues in which the city was involved 
were treated. The remains allow study of the methods 
and style of Hellenistic local chronicle. 

FHG iii. 525. A. II. McD. 

MEMOIRS, see BIOGRAPHY. 

MEMOR, PScAEVA QScaev{i)us), a writer of tragedies 
(lost), contemporary with Martial, who composed an 
elegiac distich on his statue. His brother Tumus was a 
well-known satirist (Mart. ii. 9 and 10). 

MEMPHIS, the traditional centre of Lower Egypt, was 
naturally the scene of Alexander’s installation; it con- 
tinued populous till the Roman conquest, being ranked by 
Strabo second to Alexandria. The fortification of Baby- 
lon, across the river, as a legionary camp under Augustus 
probably started its decline, and it sank to a provincial 
metropolis. Its importance under the Ptolemies was due 
largely to the cult of the Serapeum, which the religious 
poUcy of Augustus would not favour. There are few 
remains of Graeco-Roman buildings; the walls of the 
camp pf Babylon stand amongst the houses of Old Cairo. 

U. Wilcken, 'Das Serapeum von Memphis’, UPZ i. 7 ; A. J. Butler, 
Babylon of Egypt (1894). J. G. M. 

MEN (Mi]v), a Phrygian god, worshipped throughout 
Anatolia (cf. Strabo 357, 577, 580). He frequently bears 
a crescent moon behind his shoulders, or the crescent 
alone may represent him. The native form of his name 
was Man(n)es, and his lunar associations, if not original, 
may be due to a confusion with the Greek /jltjv. In some 
respects he seems merely the counterpart of Attis. Both 
celestial (Ovpdviog) and chthonic (KaraxSovios), he was 
invoked also as Lord {Tvpawos) and by numerous titles, 
such as M. ’AtjKaTjvos, M. Kdpov, M. 0 apvdKov, M. 
Tidpov (perhaps = KaraxOdviog), found chiefly in 
restricted localities. He was a healing god, a protector 
of tombs, and a giver of oracles. Metics or slaves wor- 
shipped M. in Attica from the fourth or third century 
B.C., but elsewhere in Greece only isolated inscriptions 
of Rhodes, Delos, and Thasos attest his cult. At Rome 
and Ostia a series of inscriptions to Attis Menotyrannus 
have been found. 

In addition to the general articles (s.v.) in Roscher, Lex, and 
PW, see the accounts of the shrine at Fisidian Antioch in JHS 
1912 and 1913 and 1918. F. R. W. 

MENAECHMUS (fl. c. 350 b.c.), pupil of Eudoxus 
and friend of Plato, discovered the three conic sections 
and with the help of two of them solved the problem of 
doubling the cube. None of his works are extant. 

PW XV, 700. 

MENANDER (MevavZpos) (i) (342/1-291/90 b.c.), of 
Athens, ‘star’ of the New Comedy. His parents were of 
distinguished class — ^Diopeithes of Cephisia and Hegesi- 
strate; he was trained in philosophy by association with 
Epicurus (his awi<j>rfiog) and initiated by Alexis (q.v.) 
into the art of comedy-writing. For some thirty years 
after his first play, 'Opyrj, 321 b.c., Menander produced a 
series of over 100 comedies ffew to be exactly dated — as 
“Ip^pioi, 301 B.C.), of which about 98 (including Ne'fieQis 
and Xpr)erTrj — see Korte, Men. Rcl. i. 130) arc known by 
name. His comedies (like those of Philemon, q.v.) were 


revived on the Athenian stage after his time (e.g. ^dop.a 
167 B.c.) and held a place upon the Roman stage.' 

2. No complete comedy is extant, but on papyrus we 
have recovered several connected scenes of different 
plays, from which Menander’s dramatic technique may 
be estimated. Of ’ErnTperTovres, The Arbitration — an 
example of Menander’s mature art — ^we possess nearly 
two-Airds, and in spite of lacunae the essential features 
of plot and characterization are known. Of Perikeiro- 
mene. The Rape of the Ringlets (c. 313 B.c.), about two- 
fifAs survive, and some details of the treatment remain 
uncertain. Of Sarnia (an early comedy) we have 341 
verses from the second half of the play, which reveal much 
of Ae plot. Of Herds little more than one scene is known 
and the outline of the plot; and plots can be partially 
sketched of Fabula Incerta, Fecopyos, @eoj>tpoovp.dvTj ( The 
Maiden Possessed), KiBapicrrqs, KoXa^, Kayveia^opevai 
(Women Drinking Hemlock), Miaovpevos (The Hated 
Lover), Uepivdia, 0 dcrp.a, and another unnamed play, 
PSI ii. 126, 'the Florentine Comedy’. For A'seussion of 
these plots see Korte, PW, s.v. ‘Menandros’, and Men. 
Rel. i. praef.’, G. Norwood, Greek Comedy, G. Murray, 
in Aristophanes. 

3. In the Latin adaptations of PlauAs (Stichus, Bac- 
chides, Cistellaria ; probably Poentdus and Aultdaria) and 
especially of Terence (Adelphoe, Andria, Heauton Timo- 
roumenos, Eunuchus) it is mainly Menander’s technique 
that is seen, despite the Roman poets’ interpolations and 
alterations. 

4. The influence of Euripides is manifest in Menander’.s 
work; see comedy, new, and for direct quotations from 
Euripides see Epit. 763 f. K6rte and Com. Flor. 82 f. 

5. Unlike his contemporaries, Menander renounced Ae 
treatment of mythological subjects : his plays mirror the 
life of his own time (Manilius 5. 476, ‘qui uitae ostendit 
uitam chartisque sacrauit’; and cf. Aul. Cell. 2. 23, of a 
passage in UXokiov, The Necklace, which GelHus ranked 
high above Ae imitation by Caecilius, ‘illud Menandri 
de uita hominum media sumptum, simplex et uerum et 
delectabile’). Hence the diction must be Aat of con- 
temporary Athens. 

6. The love-plot is Ae only Aeme, but wiA endless 
variations, leading to one, two, or three marriages at the 
close. Ingenuity was shown in varying and elaborating 
the obstacles to the lovers’ union (cf. the plot of 0 dap.a, 
The Apparition), and desire for novelty led sometimes 
to extreme complication of plot (Fecopyos). Yet occa- 
sionally comedies were very similar (Andria and Perinthia ; 
see Ter. Andr. prol.)-^ and a play might appear in two 
recensions, a' and jS' (ASeX^oi, 'ErrlKXrjpos). 

7. Menander’s varied and delicate characterization 
raises him above his contemporaries : his dramatis per- 
sonae develop as the action proceeds. In the Epitrepontes 
Charisius, Pamphila, Habrotonon are strikingly human 
in Aeir behaviour, reacting to Ae situations in which 
they are placed. Menander vitalizes the traditional roles; 
his characters usually deviate in certain qualities from Ae 
ordinary types. Smicrines (Epit.) is more than the con- 
ventional miser: where money is not concerned he gives 
an honest judgement. Polemon (Perik.) differs widely 
from the merely swaggering soldier beloved in Comedy. 
Davus (Heros) is a slave in love, but with noble, self- 
sacrificing intentions. 

8. Menander’s easy, naAral style (well displayed in fine 
passages among Ae old fragments, e.g. fr. 481) is rich in 
dramatic qualities: speech is adapted to each individual 
speaker (Plutarch, Comp. Ar. ctMen. 2. 2). His humour 
depends eiAer upon Ae situation as a whole or upon Ae 
speaker’s character; he uses comic irony (Smicrines in 
Epit.) and farcical humour (e.g. in Sarnia), but of verbal 
humour there is little — rather Ac whimsical expression 
of ideas (frs. 83, 283). 

9. Menander’s humanity appears in many passages: 
Menan Aean comedy is Ac fruit of an equable philosophy 
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and a large-hearted sympathy. In the narrow field of 
domestic tragi-comedy M. with admirable breadth of 
tolerance displayed the failings and foibles, as well as 
the nobility, of common men and women, and attained a 
universality wliich has influenced tlie literatures of Rome 
and of modem Europe. 

Biblioguaphy 

Lite and Works: A. KCrte, 'Mcnandros' in PH' (1931)- 

Texts; Papyrus fragments: A. Kfirtc, Afenartder, Rtlitimae* i 
(>9^8). fWith commentary) van Leemven, Mennnari Fabularum 
Reliquiae (1919). (Text of Rpilrepontes, with commentary) Wilamo- 
witz, Dot Schiedsgericht (i925)._ Old fragments in FCG iv. 3-374; 
CAF iii. 4-272. with additions in Demiariezuk, Suppl, Com. 54-63. 
Text and translation, F. G. Allinson (Loch). 

Criticism; G. Norwood, Greek Comedy (1931), ch. 7; G. Murray, 
Aristophanes (i 933 ! chapter on Menander); A. W. Gomme, in 
Fiiays in Greek History and Literature (1937); Powell and Barber, 
Neso Chapters i. 66-98 (T. W. Lumb), iii. 167-75 (M. PIntnauer). 

W. G. W. 

MENANDER (2), general of Demetrius of Bactria, 
married his daughter Agathoclea after his death, success- 
fully withstood Eucratidcs, and to his own death (c. 150- 
14s B.c.) ruled all Greek India, except the Paropamisadac, 
from Mathura to Kathiawar. He carried on Demetrius’ 
policy, and in Indian eyes was a Chalcravartiu, a supreme 
ruler. He was the only successor of Alexander, except 
Cleopatra VII, who acquired a legend; Buddhists trans- 
ferred to him stories told of Buddha and Asoka, and the 
Milindapafiha made him a great Buddhist monarch. 
Certainly he stood close to Buddhism — a political 
necessity; but almost certainly he was not a Buddhist. 
See DEMEnuus (7) of Bactria. W. W. T. 

MENANDER (3) of Ephesus compiled from native 
records, which he translated into Greek, ‘the actions 
which took place under each of the kings [of Phoenicia?] 
both among the Greeks and the barbarians’. His Tyrian 
history is cited by Josephus (/IJ 8. 144-6, Ap. 1. nCff.). 

MENANDER (4) of Laodicea (3rd c. a.d.) wrote com- 
mentaries on Hcrmogcncs and Minuci.anus, also the 
first of two treatises (17. cmSeiKTiKuiv) still extant 
(Spcngel, RItet. iii. 329-446) and associated with his 
name. He there treats of the kinds of cpidcictic dis- 
course — hymns to the gods, eulogies of cities, etc.— 
while the second treatise is concerned with ceremonial 
addresses to the emperor and other officials. J. W. U. A. 

MENARIA, see bale-^bes insulae. 

MENDES, a he-goat represented usually on monuments 
as a ram, and identified by Herodotus and other Greeks 
witlr Pan, was worshipped in the Egyptian city of Mcndcs. 
The cult attained national prominence in the Ptolcm.Tic 
period. The great Mcndcs 6tc\<s(ZatsehriJt fur Sgyptischc 
Sprache xtnd AltcrtumshuKdc xiii (1875), 33-4°) refers to 
Ptolemy II 'son of the great living goat of Mcndcs’ as 
having visited the temple ‘as the kings before him had 
done’. The deceased queen Arsinoe 11 is called ’Arsinoc 
Pliiladelphus beloved by the goat’, and her deification 
throughout the land is described. The stele also notes 
tliat the province of Mcndcs paid no taxes to the king 
but used its revenues for the worship of the god. 'Hie 
completion of the temple and the attendant celebration, 
the discovery of a new sacred animal, and x-arious feasts 
and processions arc mentioned. T.A B. 

MENECniATES (i) of Xanthus, n fourth-century 
writer of the history of Lyci.T (AvKiaKa) in Ionic. 

MENECRATES (2) of Ephesus, probably bom e. 340. 
Wrote a did.''ctic poem called Erya in imitation of ! Icstod, 
and probably another poem on Apiculture (.\fefiu:srxica). 

Texts; )l,nWs.r/r (19:1), 171-:. G:Ve!,‘V.e=ti.T 4 t«(j 6 )'.tn 


MENEDEMUS (i) of Eretria (c. 319-c. 265 B.c.; 
Bcloch, Griech. Gcsch. iv. 2". 461 f.), statesman nnd 
founder of ffie Eretrian philosophical school. He was a 
pupil of Stilpo, and later of Phacdon’s followers in Elis 
(Diog. Lacrt. 2. 216). When he returned to Eretria he 
founded a school of his own and henceforward taught 
and took part in the administration of his city. At the 
age of 74 he is believed to have committed suicide from 
grief athis native town’s loss of freedom. As a philosopher 
M. pursued the methods and doctrines of the Mcgarian 
School. 

C. Mallet. Ilistoire de I’RoJe de Misare, etc. (1845); E. Zeller, 
Socrate^f Engl. Trnnsl., 282; U. von Wilnmow-itz, Anfi{^onos von 
Korystos, 86, 1426; Ucbcnveg-Pracchtcr, Grundriss", 158; FIV 
7S8. K. O. B. 

MENEDEMUS (2), Cynic pliilosophcr of the third 
century b.c., from western Asia Minor, first a pupil of 
Colotes the Epicurean, later of Echccles the Cynic, both 
of Lampsacus. He is best known from Colotes’ polemic 
against him. 

PIE XV. 794. 

MENELAUS (i ) (MeveXaos, Mo’iXcws), younger brother 
of Agamemnon (q.v.) and husband of f-lclen (q.v.). In all 
literature, beginning with Homer, Paris’ kidnapping of 
his wife causes the Trojan War. In the I/iad he appears 
prominently in 3. 21 ff. (Paris avoids him, 96 ffi; he 
agrees to settle the dispute by a duel with Paris, defeats 
him, but is prevented by Aphrodite from killing him). 
In 4. 86 ff. Athena instigates Pnndarus (q.v.) to wound 
him, in order to prevent the war from ending; he is 
slightly hurt, but cured by Machaon (q.v.). In 17. i ff. 
he distinguishes himself in the fighting over the body of 
Patroclus; elsewhere he is usually rather in the back- 
ground, being inferior to Agamemnon in prowess nnd 
deliberately holding bade (10. I2t IT.) so as not to seem 
to tlirust himself before his greater brother. In tlie 
Odyssey ho is seen safe at home with Helen after a long 
scries of adventures on his return (4. 1 ff.) and is 
promised Elysium (4. 561 IT.). 

Post-Homcric accounts supply details of his life before 
and after the period covered by the Homeric poems. He 
had previously met Paris (q.v.) at Delphi, .and the oradc 
had warned them, but they had not understood (sehol. //. 
5. 64). He was in Crete when Helen w.as carried off, 
and was w'amed by Iris of what had happened, Cypria 
(Photius). For his reunion with Helen after Troy fell see 
the same source. In Euripides’ JJcletta, which follosv-s 
Stcsichorus’ version of the story, Mcnclaus comes with 
the phantom Helen to Egypt, is shipwrecked, and meets 
the real one outside the pal.acc of ’J'heocljTncnus, .son of 
Proteus, who has been humanized into a Pharaoh. She 
has t.akcn refuge at Proteus’ tomb to avoid being forced 
to marry 'riicochmcnus. After a half-comic scene in 
which Mcnelaus rc.alizcs the situation, they plot with 
Thconoe, Thcoclyrncnus’ .sister, to csc.ipc. Helen tells 
the king Mcnclaus is drosvncd, and gets the use of n ship 
to perform funeral rites at sea. Mcnclaus’ men overpower 
the crew and sail away with him and her. tlic Dioscuri 
forbidding Thcoch-mcnus to pursue. 

Forhis cult as hero and occasiona-lly ns gixl sec Fa.mcll, 
IltTO-CttllS, 322 f. II- ]• II- 

MENELAUS (2), sculptor, working in the first century 
A.O. Known from sign-Tturc on group of O-roetci .-ind 
Electra in the Tcrmc (Winter, KB 394. 4), for which he 
has adapted motives of the fourth centurv ii.c., but 
Orestes wears his cloak Rotmin f.'.shion. I fe calird h!m,»f!f 
pupil of Strphanu'-. who signed a statue of .i youth in the 
style cf the early fifih ewntury (fWir.ter, KB J94- ')- 
Siephar.us was rise pupil of Pasitelc--, s south Itaiia.n 
Gret'x sculptor v.ho becarue a Roman citizen in 89 i.'.c, 
a.nd wrote a fxKik on norahje works of art. M. Itr*- been 
jjeatifievl v-ith IM- Cc-;tutiui Menthut who signed s hztt 
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statue. The Cossutii had a workshop of long standing 
in Paros, and another of their freedmen, M. Cossutius 
Cerdo, made the two Polyclitan Pans in the British 
Museum. 

G. Lippold, Kopien und Vinhildungen (1923), 40; O. Rubensohn, 
yOAI 193s, S6. T. B. L. W. 

MENELAUS (3) of Alexandria, mathematician and 
astronomer, made an observation in Rome, a.d. g 8 , 
which is mentioned by Ptolemy (vol. ii, p. 30 Heib.). 
His Sphaerica in three books is extant in Arabic; it was 
translated by Gerhard of Cremona (1114-87), edited by 
Halley (1758), and is now adequately reproduced in 
Bjombo’s Studien iiber Menelaos’ Spharik, (Abh. s. 
Gesch. d. Math, xiv, 1902). In it we find the first concep- 
tion and definition of a ‘spherical triangle’ (rplv-Xevpov), 
‘Menelaus’ Theorem’ for the sphere, and the solution of 
spherical triangles by means of it. Book 1 gives the main 
propositions about spherical triangles corresponding to 
Euclid’s about plane triangles. Book 3 contains spherical 
trigonometry. Menelaus wrote also six books on Chords 
in a Circle. 

T. L. Heath, History of Greek Mathematics ii. 260-73. T. H. 

MENENIUS AGRIPPA reputedly appeased the 
plebeians and brought them back to Rome after the first 
secession by telling the parable of the Belly and the 
Limbs (494 B.C.). Menenius and the story are fictitious, 
but it is difficult to explain the origin and date of the 
legend, which is either a fable common to the peoples of 
Aryan stock or the adaptation of an allegorical tale 
elaborated by Greek sophists. 

Ed. Meyer, Kl. Schriften i’ (1924), 358 ff.; W. Nestle, Klio 1927, 
350 ff.; E. Skard, Avhandl. Akad. Oslo 1931, no. 2, 88 ff, P. T. 

IMENESTOR, a Greek writer on botany much quoted 
by Theophrastus. He applied the Pythagorean theory of 
the opposition of the warm and the cold to plants, 
dividing these into those which by their warm nature can 
grow even in water or in the cold parts of the earth, and 
those which from their cold nature need a warm climate. 
It has been much discussed whether his explanation of 
evergreenness by the doctrine of ‘warm plants’ or that of 
Empedocles by means of pores is the older, but on the 
whole it seems that he can be dated between Empedocles 
and Theophrastus. He may fairly be called the first 
Greek who made an inductive study of plants. 

Tcstimonia in Diels, Vorsokrf i, 375-6. PIP xv. 853. W. D. R. 

MENEXENUS of Athens, pupil of Socrates, was one 
of those present at the conversation in prison related in 
Plato’s Phaedo. He plays a considerable part in the 
Lysis, and a less prominent one in the dialogue called 
after him. 

PIP XV. 858. 

MENIPPE, name of a Nereid in Hesiod, Thc'og. 260, 
and of two or three insi^ificant heroines, as the mother 
of Eurystheus (schol. Iliad 19. 116, which also gives her 
several other names); the mother of Orpheus (q.v.), 
generally a Muse (Tzetzes, C/iiZ. I. xii, 306). 

AIEN IPPEAN SATIRE, distinguished by Quintilian 
{Inst. 10. I. 9s) as a separate sort of satire. Ultimately 
founded on Menippus (q.v. i), it was characterized by its 
mixture of prose and verse. In Latin it is represented by 
Varro, Seneca, and Petronius, and descends to the pedantic 
fantasia by Martianus Capella (5th c.) and to the French 
Satyre Menippde. 

See J. Wight Duff, Roman Satire (1937). ch. 5. J. W. D. 

MENIPPUS (i) of Gadara (first half of 3rd c. n.c.), a 
slave at Sinope, became pupil of the Cynic Metrocles, 
bought his freedom, and acquired the Theban franchise. 
Originator of the serio-comic style {oTrovboyeXotav), in 
wluch humorous expression was given to philosophical 


views. His works include Neiana (in which he imitated 
Crates), AiaOrjKai, ’EmaroXal KeKopLiJievpievai dno rov 
Tcbs> Be&v TrpoatoTTOv, Aioyevovs TTpaais, HvpLTTomov. His 
prose was interspersed with verses, whether quoted or 
original is uncertain. He influenced Meleager of Gadara 
and Lucian, and Varro’s Saturae Menippeae are adapted 
from him. See iambic poetry, creek. 

Diog. Laert. 6. 29, 95, 99-101; C. Wachsrauth, Corp. pocs. ep. 
grace, lud. ii. 78-85; R. Helm, Lucian und Menipp. (1906). 

J. D. D. 

MENIPPUS^ (2) of Pergamum {fl. c. 20 b.c.), Greek 
author of Uepi-n-Xovs rijs ivrds BaXdaoTjs (Mediterranean), 
abridged, corrected, and augmented by Marcian. Bk. i, 
Euxine, Sea of Marmora; 2, Mediterranean, north side; 
3, south; Palestine, Asia Minor. It gave chiefly names 
and distances. 

GGMi. cxxxv ff., 563 ff.; PIE XV. 862, 888. E. H. W. 

MENO, pupil of Aristotle, author of a doxographical 
compendium of the older Greek medicine — 'larpiKrj 
amaycoy^. A selection from it is contained in a London 
papyrus; ed, H. Diels (1893), 

PH'^xv. 927. 

MENODORUS (or MENAS) was a freedman of 
Pompey (less probably of Sextus Pompeius) and may 
previously have been a pirate. He captured Sardinia for 
Sextus in 40 b.c., but surrendered it to Octavian in 38, 
was rewarded with equestrian rank, and fought under 
Calvisius Sabinus in the battle off Cumae. In 36 he 
returned to Sextus, but being treated with suspicion 
again deserted. He was killed in the Illyrian campaign 
of 35- 

Appian, BCiv. bk. 5; Dio Cassius, bks. 48 and 49. G. W. R. 

MENODOTUS (i) of Perinthus, author of a history 
(^EXdeqviKal npaypareiai) probably beginning c. 217 B.C. 
as a continuation of the histories of Psaon of Plataea or 
Phylarchus. 

FHG iii. 103. FGrH ii. 82. 

MENODOTUS (2), Samian Greek ( Fidentical with M. 
of Perinthus, Diod. Sic. 26. 4), wrote (i) Twv Kara ryv 
Hdptov ivSo^cov d.vaypa<jri] and (ii) Ilepl rwv Kara to 
lepov Trjs HapCas "Hpag. 

FHG iii. 105; FGrH ii. A. 189. 

MENODOTUS (3) of Nicomedia {fl. probably c. a.d. 
120), follower of Pyrrhon, pupil of Antiochus of Ascalon, 
and leader of the empirical school of medicine. He was 
a voluminous author, and is often referred to by Galen. 
PH'’ XV. 901. 

MENOECEUS {Mevoineds), in mythology, (i) father 
of Creon (q.v. 3; Sophocles, AtU. 1098 and elsewhere). 
(2) Creon’s son, whose story is best known from 
Eur. Phoen. 905 ff. Tiresias revealed that Thebes could 
not survive the assault of the Seven unless atonement 
were made for the killing of the dragon by Cadmus 
(q.v.); the victim must be one of the Sparti, and un- 
married, and no other was available. Menoeceus, despite 
his father’s attempts to save him, killed liimself over the 
dragon’s lair. H. J. R. 

IVDENOETIUS {Mevoirios), father of Patroclus (q.v.; 
II 9. 202 and elsewhere). Of what country he was seems 
to have been uncertain even to Homer: sec 11 . 11. 763-6 ; 
23- 85. 

MENS, personified right thinking (‘Mens Bona’, 
Propertius 3. 24. 19 and elsewhere; it was her title at 
Paestum, Wissowa, RK^ 314)* She was vowed a temple, 
by advice of the Sibylline books, in 217 b.c. after 
Trasimene (Livy 22. 9. 10; 10. 10; cf. Platner-Ashby, 
P* 339); it was dedicated two years later (Livy^ 23. 32. 20). 

H. J. R. 
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MENSA, see founiture. 

MENTHE (jiivOrp or MINTHE i.c. mint. 

According to Straoo 8, 3. 14, p. 344 (more authorities 
given by Peter in Reseller’s Lexikon, s.v.) she was 
Hades’ mistress (a Naiad, daughter of Peitho, Photius 
8.V.), and Persephone trampled her underfoot, whereat 
she became tlie plant named after her, which smells the 
sweeter when trodden upon. H. J. R. 

MENTOR (i), in rnythology, an old Ithacan, friend of 
Odysseus, who left his household in his charge {Odyssey 
2. 225 ff.). Athena takes his shape to help Tclcmachus 
(ibid. 401 and elsewhere; cf. 24. 548). 

MENTOR (2), Rhodian mercenary leader, brother-in- 
law of the satrap Artabazus (q.v.), whose service he and 
lus brother Memnon (q.v.) entered. He married his 
niece Barsine, Artabazus’ daughter. Both brothers took 
part in the Satraps’ Revolt (362-360 n.c.) and received 
some territory in Troas. In 353 they fled with Artabazus. 
Mentor went to Egypt, entered again the king’s service, 
and was general at the conquest of Egypt (343). He rose 
high in Persian service and was ordered to quell the 
dynasts of Asia Minor. Among them was Hermcias (q.v.), 
whom he put to death (342). He had preriously obtained 
the recall of Artabazus and Memnon. He probably died 
soon after. 

Dcm. as.isofr.; Died. 16. 42 fT.; H. W. Parke, Gr«k 
Soldiers (1933). V. E. 

MERCATORES, see COMMERCE, paras. 7 and it. 

MERCENARIES (GREEK AND HELLENISTIC). 

(1) From the earliest times till the Peloponnesian War 
(431 B.C.) mercenaries play a small part in Greek warfare, 
being few in number and not clearly distinguishable from 
voluntary helpers. They are most frequently mentioned 
as forming the bodyguards of tyrants. But the early 
tyrants were often content to enrol citizens and, c.Tccpt 
in Sicily, did not maintain large armies of profcssioiial 
soldiers. Before the Persian conquests Greek mercenaries 
were employed to some extent in Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia; afterwards they were mainly used as bodyguards 
for the satraps of Asia Minor and were largely recruited 
from Arcadia. 

(2) Till the Kins'sPeace{2SGv.c.). During the Pelopon- 
nesian War there grew a demand for auxiliary troops to 
supplement tlie ordinary hoplitc. These were drarni 
especially from the bacltward parts of Greece and from 
Thrace. The end of the war released many soldiers for 
professional service, from whom Cyrus raised an army 
of more than 10,000 hoplites for his attempt on the 
Persian throne. In tlie Corinthian War Iphicratcs (q.v.), 
leading a force of pcltasts (q.v.), ncliicvcd sucli success 
that tin’s t>’pe of soldier was established as an independent 
unit- Meanwliile in Sicily Dion>-sius I was founding an 
outstandingly powerful tyranny on a large professional 
army. 

(3) Till Chaeronca (338 ».a). The possibilities of 

using mercenaries were now fully exploited. Tlw Persian 
satraps hired large armies to oppose the Great King, who 
replied by cmplo>-ing the sarnc material. In Greece the 
citv-states used mercenaries in their struggles with each 
other or remodelled their citircn-armic.s on a profersional 
pattern. Mnnv tyrants of a militaristic type arose, and 
in the Tljiixl Sacred War Phocis showed how 

cwn a small State could be dominant so long ns it had 
barge financial resources. Philip H of Macedon, h.owcvcr, 
relied on mercenaries only as a supplement to tlie mam 
bodv of bis citiren armv. 

(4') 3V///pr!if(3oi r..c.). Alexander e.mplwcd merce- 
naries mostly for garrison duty and settlement abroad, 
and on separate ciyicdtticins away from his main oalumn. 
The Persians until Arbela formed the bulk of their heavy 


infantiy from Greeks. The Diadochi made the nucleus 
of their armies out of Macedonians, but the bulk of the 
troops were mercenaries, who were ready to cliangc sides 
according to the fortunes of war. 

(5) Till PydnailbSB.c.). Warfare gradually depended 
less on foreign soldiers. In the Hellenistic kingdoms n 
snaall standing army of professional soldiers was main- 
tained, but newly hired mercenaries svcrc not used to 
foms the main phalanx. In time of need they could 
reinforce it in other directions. Even barbarians were 
thus employed with their native equipment. 

H. W. Parke, Greek JMcrcenan/ Soldiers from ike earliest times to 
the Battle of Jpsus (1933): G. T. Griffith, The Mercenaries of the 
Hellenistic World (1935). H. \f. P. 

MERCENARIES (ROMAN). Contact with foreign 
Powers such as Carthage and Macedon exposed Rome’s 
weakness in cavalry and light-armed troops. This 
deficiency she remedied by obtaining contingents outside 
Italy which, in contrast with the Italian Socii, were 
called Auxilia. Some came from independent allies like 
Masinissa, others were raised by forced levies or paid as 
mercenaries. Gallic Auxilia served in the First Punic 
War, 600 Cretan archers fought at Lake Trasimcnc, 
Numidian cavalry turned tlie scale at Zama. During the 
next two centuries the number and variety of Auxilia 
increased. Spain was a favourite recruiting-ground 
because of the superiority of the native over the Roman 
weapons, while Caesar obtained his cavalry from Gaul 
and Germany, and his archers and slingers from Crete 
and the Balearic Islands. Under the Principate the 
Auxilia became part of tlie standing army. Sec auxilia. 

W. Liebenain, PW, «.v, ‘Excrcitus’, H, M. D. P. 

MERCURIUS (Merqurius, RErqurios, AUrcurios), 
the god of traders, Roman equivalent ofHcnnes; indeed, 
it is liighly probable that he is Hermes (q.v.) introduced 
under a name, or title, suggestive of his commercial 
activities (cf. tncrx, mcrcari). He docs not appear in 
the ‘calendar of Numa’, nor has he a flamcn or any other 
indication of primitive Roman (or Italian) cult. On the 
other hand, his temple is extra pomeritm, being on the 
Avcntinc overlooking the Circus Maximus (sec Platncr- 
Ashby, p. 339); he is worshipped there with a goddess 
who is in essence the Greek, not the Roman Main (q.v.), 
and its dedication day, 15 May, became a festival of 
merchants (Festus, p. 135, 4 Lindsay). From all tJiis it is 
generally supposed that his cult is an early example of 
Greek, or hcllcnizing, commercial influence, comparable 
to that of Ceres, Liber, and Libera {see cert-s); the date 
of the temple is 495 B.c. Althcim, however, seeks by an 
ingenious combination to prove that he is an old Graeco- 
Etruscan deity comparable in functions to the Genius 
(q.v.; Griechische Goiter, 39 17.), and supposes (he con- 
nexion of the name with rnerees to be a fnl5c_ ct^-molo^'. 
It is generally agreed that his ultimate origin is Greek, 
by wlwtcvcr route and under whatever circumstances his 
cult reached Rome; his connc.xion widi trade is equally 
undoubted. Under the Empire he, like many_ gods, 
sometimes takes tlie title Augustus (see Stcuding in 
Roschcris Lexikon ii. 2818; cf. also Koei:,jfIIS 48 (192S), 
33 {., 41 f.). His identifications with foreign gods 
(Stcuding, 2826 ff. : see ntLicsos. CELTIC) result from 
his equivalence srith Hermes, aho his mytho!og>'. save 
for one or two Liles, probably Latin literary inventions. 

11, j, It 

MERMNADAE, see ltoia. 

MEROBAUDES, Flavius, a Spaniard, distingtiiMicd 
as soldier and poet. Ill’s wori;* include thirty heiucnetm 
in praise of Christ, a p.inegyric on ACtiu?, of sibich 
fragments contain a prose -speech on his second csnsul- 
tltip (a.». 237), and a poem on his third (446). lie 
imitated earlier Spanish Avriters a-nd Statius' .V.-.V-rr. 

E.!- F. Vc"-r.rT (19.13). S. 
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MEROfij the ‘island’ between the junction of the Bahr- 
el-Abiad with the true Nile and that of the Atbara with 
the Nile. The city Meroe (Bakaratuigd), the southern 
and later the sole capital of the Kings of Napata, was 
known by hearsay to Herodotus. In the time of Ptolemy 
II the kingdom became partly hellenized. Despite 
further exploration of the Nile in Ptolemaic and Roman 
times (see Nile), even Ptolemy knew little beyond Meroe 
and falsely made the land a true island. 

For excavations at Meroe see: E. Budge, Egyptian Sudan (1907) 
and History of Ethiopia (1928); J. Garstang, Meroe (191 1); H. Kces, 
PW, S.V. E. H. W. 

MEROPE {Mepotrq), in mythology, (1) a Pleiad, wife of 
Sisyphus (q.v.); she is the nearly invisible star of the 
group, for she hides her face for shame at having married 
a mortal, while all her sisters mated with gods (see 
Apollod. 1. 85; Hyg. Fah. 192. 5). (2) Wife of Cres- 
phontes king of Messem'a; see aepytus. (3) Wife of 
Polybus of Corinth, Oedipus’ foster-father (Soph. OT. 
77 S): OEDIPUS. (4) Daughter of Oenopion(sec ORION ; 

Apollod. 1 . 2S). For more Meropae see Stoll in Roschcr’s 
Lexikon, s.v. H. J. R. 

IVIERULAj Lucius Cornelius, was appointed colleague 
by the consul Cn. Octavius after the deposition of Cinna 
(87 B.C.). On Marius’ return he resigned the consulship 
and, anticipating his condemnation, committed suicide. 

F. Mflnzer, PW iv. 1407. 

ZWESOPOTAMIA, the country between the Tigris and 
the Euphrates. The name is generally used to include the 
whole alluvial country south of the mountains, and the 
deserts on either side, i.e. the ancient kingdoms of 
Assyria and Babylonia, modem 'Iraq. Classical writers 
usually regarded Mesopotamia as excluding Babylonia. 

As an important political and commercial link between 
Syria and Babylonia, Mesopotamia was colonized exten- 
sively by the Seleucids. It was a frequent battle-ground 
of Roman and Parthian armies, and the prosperity of 
the Greek cities diminished under the Arsacids. Meso- 
potamia was conquered by Trajan and constituted a 
Roman province (114-17) but was promptly abandoned 
by Hadrian. It was again overmn by L. Verus (162-5) 
and Septimius Severus (197-9) but was not permanently 
occupied. See also osroene. 

V. Chapot, Z.a Fronlihe de VEuphrate (1907); Jones, Eastern 
Cities, ch. 9; H. Schachermeyr, PW\ s.v. M. S. D. 

MESSAL(L)INA(i), Valeria, a woman of good family, 
married Claudius (at some time before his accession in 
A.D. 41) and bore him a daughter, Octavia, and a son, 
Britannicus. The influence which she exercised on 
Claudius’ public policy has probably been exaggerated 
by ancient historians. Her profligacy was notorious in 
Rome, but apparently unknown to Claudius until, in 48, 
she celebrated a formal marriage with her paramour, C. 
Silius. The marriage was no doubt part of a plot against 
Claudius. The conspiracy was detected by Narcissus 
(q.v. 2) and Messalina was put to death. J. P. B. 


from Cumae, Naxos, and Euboea. Zancle allegedly 
founded Mylae (717?) and Himera (648); otherwise its 
early history is virtually unknown. C. 493 Samian 
refugees, backed by Anaxilas of Rhegium, seized Zancle, 
which was then renamed Messene (Anaxilas is said to 
have soon replaced these Samians with Messenians). 
After 461 Messana (the Doric form henceforth prevails), 
becoming independent of Rhegium, flourished greatly 
until destroyed by Carthage (396). Rebuilt by Dionysius, 
it became subject successively to Dion, Hippon, Timo- 
leon, Agathocles. In 288 Agathocles’ Campanian mer- 
cenaries, Mamertini, seized Messana (which consequently 
was often called Mamertina) and, when threatened by 
Hieron, sought aid desperately from Rome and Carthage. 
Both responded and the ensuing imbroglio provoked the 
First Punic War. When Rome annexed Sicily Messana 
became a privileged civitas foederata (‘maxima et locu- 
pletissima’ according to Cicero: Verr. passim). In 
Imperial times, although rarely mentioned, Messana 
was apparently a mttnicipium (Pliny, HN 3. 88) and, 
owing to its strategic situation and fine harbour (Charyb- 
dis’ whirlpool being fortunately outside the shipping 
lanes), was undoubtedly important. Messana was 
Euhemerus’ birthplace. 


Strabo 6. 268 f.; Hdt. 6. 22 7. 164; Thuc. bks. 4, s, 6; Paus. 

4. 23. 6; Diod. bks. 11-16, 19, 22, 23; Polyb. 1. 7 f. R. Giacomarzi, 
Storia dei Mamertini (1935); J. B6rard, Bibliogr, topogr. {1941), 
67. E. T. S. 


MESSAPIA = CALABRIA (q.v.). 


MESSAPII immigrated into Calabria (q.v.) in the Early 
Iron Age. Probably they were Illyrians, not Cretans 
(despite M. MayerinPIFxv. 1175 f.). They undoubtedly 
spoke an Illyrian language : over 200 inscriptions, written 
c. 450-50 B.c. in a Taren tine-ionic alphabet, survive 
(J. Whatmough, Prae~Italic Dialects ii. 258 f.). The 
civilized Messapii, strictly speaking neighbours of 
Tarentum, are scarcely distinguishable from the Calabri 
(who dwelt near Brundisium) and Sal(l)entini (who 
inhabited the ‘heel’ proper); the Apulian Peucetii 
(= Poediculi) and Daunii, although they supported 
Tarentum against the Messapii (Strabo 6. 281), also 
spoke Messapic. These peoples were collectively called 
lapyges (Polyb, 3. 88). In 473 b.c. the Messapii defeated 
Tarentum (Hdt. 7. 170) and in 413 under ICing Artas 
supported Athens against Syracuse (Thuc. 7. 33). In 338 
they helped to defeat Tarentum’s mercenary, Archi- 
damus, but in the Pyrrhic War supported Tarentum and 
were consequently subjugated by Rome (266: Acta 
Triumph^. Although only casually mentioned thereafter, 
they were never completely assimilated. Chief towns: 
Uria, Rudiae, Caelia, Bruni’sium, Uzentum. 

J. Whatmough, Foundations of Roman Italy (1937), m (with 
bibliography). E. T. S. 

MESSAPUS, (i) eponym of Messapia in south Italy 
(Strabo 9. 2. 13). (2) Son of NepUme, an Etruscan, 
invulnerable to fire and steel, one of Tumus’ allies 
(Verg. Aen. 7. 691 ff.; cf. 9. 523; 12. 128). 


MESSAL(L)INA (2), Statilia, third wife of Nero (a.d. 
66), who put to death her fourth husband Atticus 
Vestinus, was perhaps daughter of T. Statilius Taurus 
{cos. 44). She received some divine honours. After 
Nero’s death she maintained a brilliant position. Otlio 
contemplated marriage with her. A. M. 

MESSALLAj see Valerius (4), (14), (15), (i6). 

MESSALLINUS, see Valerius (i6). 

MESSANA (nowadays Messina), a Greek colony 
originally called Zancle, was founded c. 725 b.c. on Sicel 
territory in north-east Sicily with Chalcidian colonists 


MESSENE was founded in 369 B.c, to be the capital 
of Messenia (q.v.). Situated on the western slopes of 
Mt. Ithome in the lower Messenian plain, its natural 
strength was reinforced by city-walls (largely preserved) 
which furnish the finest example of fourth-century forti- 
fication on the Greek mainland. Important traces of 
other public buildings can be seen near the modem 
village of Mavroniati. Attacked unsuccessfully by 
Demetrius (q.v. 6) of Pharos (214 b.c.), by Philip V of 
Macedon, and by N.abis of Sparta, it was captured by 
the forces of the Achaean League under Lycortas 
(182 B.c.) in revenge for the Messenians’ execution of 
Philopocmen (q.v.). It retained considerable importance 
under the Roman Empire, A. M. W, 
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MESSENIA, the south-west regton of Peloponnesus, 
bounded on the north by Elis, along the lower course of 
the river Neda, and Arcadia, and on the east by Laconia, 
where the frontier follows at first the main ridge of 
Taygetus, but farther south runs to the west of it, and 
terminates at the river Choerius a few miles south of the 
head of the Messenian Gulf. (For the disputed territory 
of the Ager Dcntheliates in this region see tACONiA.) 
Whilst west Messenia is a bleak, mountainous region, 
dominated by Mt. Aegalcos, with its few settlements 
along the coast (Cyparissia, Coryphasion-Pylos, Mo- 
thone, Asine, Corone), the central and eastern region 
rvatered by the river Pamisus and its tributaries was more 
populous, and the lower plain, Manapla, was renowned 
for its fertility. 

Recent finds, particularly of beehive tombs, indicate 
e.’ttensive occupation in Late Hclladic (Mycenaean) 
times, on the west coast and in the valley north-west of 
the upper (Stenyclarus) plain, where a walled town of 
the same period has been explored. The great palace 
discovered near Pylos in 1939, with its huge hoard of 
inscribed clay tablets of Cretan type (yiiS I939. I9S)> 
may prove to be the house of Nestor, who appears^ in 
Homer as lord of west Messenia (the remainder being 
perhaps ruled by Menelaus). 

After the Dorian conquest Messenia came under 
Cresphontes, whose youngest son Aepytus evdeted and 
slew the usurper Polyphontcs and gave his name to the 
Messenian royal line. After the First and Second 
hlesscnian Wars in the eighth and seventh centuries, 
associated with the heroic but unavailing leadership of 
Aristodemus and Aristomenes respectively (qq.v.), such 
inhabitants as had not left the countr)' were, apart front 
a few conamunitics of pcrtocci, reduced to the status^ of 
helots, and their lands occupied by the Spartan nobility. 
The Third Messenian War, after the great earthquake of 
464 B.C., terminated, like tlie first war, in thc surrender 
of the stronghold of Ithomc after a long siege. Granted 
n safe-conduct, many of the surtdvors (of the pertoca 
only?) were settled by the Athenians at Naupactus (455)- 
During the Peloponnesian War the Messenian helots 
were encouraged to sporadic revolts by the Athenian 
garrison established at Pylos after the victory at Sphactcria 
(425), in which Messenians from Naupactus played a 
decisive part. In 369 Messenia recovered its indepen- 
dence with the help of the Theban general Epamiitondas. 
Its subsequent history is bound up with that of its new 
capital Mcsscnc (q.v.). 

C. A. Roebuck, A IlUtory oj AUamaJrom J «3 to ^<5 a c. (U-S.A. 

194:). ''*• "• 

MESSENIA (CULTS AND MYTHS). Since the 
Messenians were in a condition of serfdom between the 
Third Messenian War and 3G9 R.c., their religious and 
mythical traditions were disturbed to a very considerable 
c.'ttcnt. In their capital the cults as seen by Pausanias 
suggest partly foreign influence, partly deliberate 
attempts at revival. He found (4. 3 *- b temples of 
Poseidon and Aphrodite, such m any Greek city rnight 
have; a cult of Artemis Laphrin. imported from Nau- 
p.ictus; shrines of Eilcitbyia. the Curctes (to whom 
holocausts of all manner of victims were onered), 
Demctcr, Asdepius, and the loc.ii epons-mous heroine 
Messenc; also of the national hero Anstomencs, while 
Zeus was worshipped on lilt. Ithomc under die local 
title Itliomatas. Some of these ctilts had pcttihar legends 
connecting them vdth the country and palcmirmg 
atrainw myths which claintcd llism for other regions. 
Outside the capital the mo-t f.smnus cult, wr.ich, how- 
ever. is of HeUeniuic d.ste, is the Ms-stencs of ^maanis 
(hem. ;W;V. d.'r Cnedier. iii. sS5 !!., and mfsA.For a 
ii«t, wish irfcrcnces, of other cults, see Reina.c in i U 
for calt of SyTi^\ coaucss- 
hlost of die legends of the co-.in'.ty have come do-.v.n 


to us in an excerpt by Pausanias of Rhianus’ (q.v.) epic 
on the Messenian Wars (Paus. 4. 6, i), mingled with 
material from other authors, as Myron of Prienc (ibid.) 
and inquiries of his own. It is thus impossible to say 
how much of what he tells us is really Messenian tradi- 
tion and how much Rhianus’ learned imagination or the 
conjectures of some antiquarian. The central figure is 
Aristomenes, and the liistorical kernel nearly undis- 
covcrable, II. J. R. 

MESSIUS, sec AitosiANUS and decius (4). 

METABUS, see cmiilia. 

METAGENES (yi. not earlier than 410-400 n.c. ; IG 
ii’. 2325), writer of Old Comedy. His fPiAoOi^y had a 
parabasis (fr. 14), which points to a comparatively early 
date. The 'Oprjpoc MoAijrat mentions (fr. 10) Lycon’s 
betray.al of Naupactus to the Spartans in 400 (Diod. Sic. 
14. 34. z; Paus. 4. 26. 2; ro, 38. 10). 

FCG ii. 7St ff.; CAF i. 704-10. M. R. 

METALLURGY. After extraction from the mine ore 
must be crushed. The use of grooved stone hammers was 
common in the west in early Roman times, though iron 
iwmmers replaced tliem slowly. The brolccn pieces of 
rock were roughly sorted, all poor and sterile material 
being rejected. If washing was pnicttscd, the ore had 
to be finely milled. From Egypt there arc stone rollers 
operated on saddle-quems, and the latter occur in Wales 
and the Balkans; more common and of later date^ arc 
rotary millstones. Sieves were used to reduce the particles 
to equal size. Ore, especially when markedly denser than 
the gangue, can be profitably enriched by washing. This 
applies especially to gold, whether from pincers or vcjn.s, 
and to lead-ore,’ but was used for ochre and h fca.sible 
for pyrites. Washing was often carried out in wooden 
bowls Or cradles. Gold may be caught on rough clojh 
or fleece, a method attested on the Rhine, and in Colchis, 
where it gave rise to the Golden FJcccc legend. The 
washing-tables at Laurium were well built and cemented, 
with several tanks to catch the ore. The washing process 
would normally be repeated several times. 

Sulphide and hydrated ores arc best roasted before 
smelting. Direct evidence for roasting has seldom been 
found, but certain furnaces arc too large for srnclting 
and may have served this purpose. The most primitive 
smclting-fumaccs were banked-up bonfires or holes in 
the ground. The blast was at first introduced over the 
rim, but in Gaul some bowl-fumaccs have a bole near 
the base and their height was raised by courses of stones 
round the lip. This led to the sbaft-fumnee, n structure 
often partially sunk in the ground. Vase-painrings of 
Greek smithies show a high-builf shaft whence the bloom 
was extracted at the base, while the blast ssas introduced 
at the back. The sbnft-fumace spread fairly rapidly 
through the west; some in the Jura arc thought to he 
prc-Rom.an. They probably did not re.ach England until 
after the Roman period. Most shaft-fumaccs have only 
one bole at th.c base, for blaat and t.appmg, though a few 
in central Europe have six. Whereas in a iKnvl-furnacc 
only one charge can be smelted at a time, a shaft -furnace 
admits of continuous production. Fuel and ore cm Ire 
added dosvn the chimney, end tiic metal and t.sg can he 
tapped at the bare. In fact, however, they were prooably 
cooled and demolished frequently. Shag, unlcvs flui« 
arc skilfully added, will clog the tapping-hole. Only 
those mcMls which were liquefied could be tapped. An 
iron-blcom could be extracted only by destroying the 
fumsce, and the great number of furnaegt ai 5umc sites 
shows tiist each was used only or.cc. I he fuel was c.iir- 
cosl, occ.-.tior.iUy coal or pe-tr. _ 

After smehiiig, iron hrd to be punTcd by rrr.ertmg 
and hammering. Du.riitg thii pto-ccsi it v.cuhj I’ccrrme 
slightly stetkd. I-ettd would f-w e-apdhi to cxtmrs 
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silver; the Romans knew bone-ash cupels, though the 
more primitive method of skimming the oxidized metal 
from the surface was used earlier. Copper would be 
purified and then alloyed and cast into the forms required. 

O. Davies, Roman Mines in Europe (1935); U. Tackholm, Studien 
Ober den Bergbau der romischen Kaiserzeit (1937): C. Zschocke and 
E. Preosclien, Das urzeitUehe Bergbaugebiet von MOhlback-Bischofs- 
iiafen (1932^ Bliimner, Terminologie und Technologic iv. 140, 
222-7, 330; Archaeologia Ivii (igoo), 113, O. D. 


METAMORPHOSIS. Though the word itself is not 
early, it describes a kind of tale quite conamon in Greek 
from Homer on, that of a magical or miraculous trans- 
formation into a new shape. The origin of such stories 
may perhaps be sought partly in real or fancied resem- 
blances between inanimate and animate objects (e.g. the 
snake which in Iliad 2. 319 turns to stone may have as its 
origin a stone which looked like a snake, perhaps a fossil 
of some kind), partly in resemblances between the move- 
ments or cries of a bird or beast and those of human beings 
(the nightingale’s song, for instance, see aedon, Philo- 
mela). An aetiological story would then grow up around 
it. Magicians, moreover, are very commonly supposed to 
be able to change their own shapes and those of others, 
and for a like power to be ascribed to gods is quite natural. 
In some cases we can point to the actual object which 
started the legend; Pausanias (i. 21. 3) says he has seen 
the Niobe (q.v.) of Mt. Sipylon (apparently a rock- 
formation, but see Frazer ad loc.) mentioned in H. 24. 
614 ff. ; cf. also Paus. 8. 2. 7. Collections of such legends 
seem to have become popular in Alexandrian times ; we 
know, for instance, of the 'Erepoiovfieva of Nicander, 
several times quoted by later writers, and Ovid's sur- 
viving Metamorphoses draws almost entirely on Greek 
sources. Hence in the later versions of many legends 
(see, for instance, aias i) a metamorphosis of some kind 
is added of which earlier accounts have no trace. 

Cl. S. Eitrem, PW vi A. 893 ff. H, J. R. 

METANIRA (Merdvetpa), in mythology, wife of Celeus, 
king of Eleusis; she received Demeter hospitably, but 
spoiled^ her plan to make Metanira’s child immortal by 
screaming when she saw him laid on the fire ; see demeter. 
She had a cult in Eleusis (Paus. i. 39. 2) near the well 
where Demeter sat; cf. Athenagoras, Leg, pro Christ. 14. 


METAURUS, a river in Umbria flowing into the 
Adriatic Sea, famous as the site of a victory which was 
Rome’s Crowning Mercy of the Hannibalic War (207 
B.C.). In this valley Hasdrubal (q.v, 2), who had hoped 
to join his brother Hannibal, was forced to fight by the 
Romans, who rolled up his line. 


Polybius II. 1-3; Livy 22. 46-9. 
Schlachtfelder iii. 424 ff. 


Kromayer-Veith, Anlike 
H. H. S. 


METELLUS (i), Lucius Caecilius {cos. 251 b.c.), 
thwarted a Carthaginian attack on Panormus, capturing 
the dreaded enemy war-elephants (250). The elephmt 
was commonly portrayed on coins struck by the Metelli. 
Metellus was magister equilum in Sicily (249), consul II 
(247), Pontifex Maidmus (243-221) ; he was blinded when 
saving the Palladium from the burning Temple of Vesta 
(241) and died in 221. H. H. S. 


METELLUS (2), Quintus Caecilius {cos. 206 n.c.), 
an orator of note, pronounced a funeral eulogy on his 
father, Metellus (r) above (Pliny, HN 7. 139; Malcovati, 
ORF i. 151). He was an enemy of the poet Naevius (q.v.) 
and a supporter of Scipio Africanus, 

2HETELLUS (3) 2 VIACEDONICUS, Quintus Caeci- 
lius {cos. 143 B.C.), son of (2) above, fought at Pydna 
(168B.C.). Praetorin 148, he crushed Andriscus and began 
operations against the Achaean League, defeating Crito- 
laus. As consul he suppressed a slave revolt at Mintumae 


and opened the Numantine War successfully against the 
Celtiberians and Vaccaeans (143-142). In 1 38 he defended 
L. Aurelius Cotta against Scipio Aemilianus. He first 
supported Tiberius Gracchus’ agrarian policy, but 
rejected his demagogy. Censor in 131, he proposed 
compulsory marriage in a celebrated speech de prole 
augenda, quoted by Augustus (Livy, Per, 69). In 121 he 
followed Opimius against Gaius Gracchus. A fine 
soldier, great senator, and political rival of Scipio 
Aemilianus, his death in 115 was honoured by four 
distinguished sons, M. Metellus {cos. ns), Q. Balearicus, 
C. Caprarius {cos. 113), L. Diadematus {cos. 117). He 
built the marble temples of Jupiter Stator and Jimo 
Regina and the Porticus Metelli (147). 

G. Colin, Rome et la Grice (1905), 609; A. Schulten, Numantia 
1(1914), 3S3-5; F. MOnzer, Rom. Adelsparteicn und Adelsfamilien 
(1920), 247; H. Malcovati, ORE i (1930), 97, 220. A. H. McD. 

METELLUS (4) BALEARICUS, Quintus Caecilius 
{cos 123 B.C.), a son of (3) above, was censor in 120. He 
derived his surname from the conquest of the Balearic 
Isles in 123-121 {see baleares insulae). 

METELLUS (5) DELMATICUS, Lucius Caecilius 
{cos. 119 B.C.), son of L. Metellus Calvus {cos. 142) and 
grandson of Metellus (2) above, was father of Caecilia, 
wife of Sulla. As consul Metellus provoked a war with 
the Illyrians, one of the few clear cases of ‘triumph- 
hunting’. He vainly opposed the passage of Marius’ 
ballot bill. He was censor (ns) with Cn. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus. In 114, when the Populares launched 
their assault against the Optimates by accusing Vestals of 
unchastity, Metellus as Pontifex Maximus condemned 
Aemilia but acquitted Licinia and Marcia; whereupon 
the investigation was transferred to severer hands. 

M.H, 

METELLUS (6) NUMIDICUS, Quintus Caecilius 
{cos. 109 B.C.), brother of (s) above, was a distinguished 
commander and leading Optimate. As consul he took 
command against Jugurtha, after the failure of the 
brothers Albinus; in two years’ campaigns he largely 
restored the prestige both of Rome and of the Optimate 
party. After the battle of the River Muthul (probably 
109), Jugurtha took to the desert, though certain strong- 
holds in Numidia remained in his officers’ hands. 
Nevertheless, Metellus was replaced in command by his 
legate and protdgd Marius (q.v. i), probably early in 107. 
This, however, did not prevent Metellus’ triumph from 
improving the Optimates’ situation, and their candidate 
Caepio was elected consul for 106. As censor Metellus 
tried to exclude Glaucia and Satuminus from the Senate 
(102). In 100 Metellus went into exile rather than take 
the oath to maintain Satuminus’ Agrarian Law; he was 
recalled in 99. He is probably the Metellus who is said 
to have been poisoned in 91 by the tribune Varius. 

G. De Sanctis, Problemi d, star, anlica, 215 ff. M. H. 

METELLUS (7) PIUS, Quintus Caecilius {cos. 8o 
B.c.),_ who accompanied his father, Metellus (6), in 
Numidia and was sumamed Pius for his effort to recall 
hun from exile, was praetor (89 B.c.) and legate in the 
Social War. Recalled to Rome to fight Marius, he refused 
to replace the consul Cn. Octavius when invited by the 
soldiers. Unable to resist Marius, he went to Africa and 
thence to Liguri'a. As Sulla’s best general, he gained the 
decisive victory over the Marians at Faventia (82). He 
was consul with Sulla (80) and campaigned successfully 
against Sertorius (q.v.) in Spain (79-72), where his move- 
ment northwards can be traced in places named after 
him: Metellinum {Medellin), Castra Caecilia (near 
Cdceres), and Vicus Caecilius (north of the Tagus). He 
‘triumphed’ (71), was Pontifex Maximus, and died 
c. 64. 

F. Mlinzcr, PW iii. 1221. A. M. 
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MElTiLLUS (8) CRETIGUS, Quintus Caecilius 
(cos. 69 B.C.), grandson of (3) above and son of C. 
Mctcllus Caprarius (cos. 113), was a supporter of C. 
Verres at his trial in 70. In 68-66 he effected the conquest 
of Crete, which had become an important pirate base. 
After a set battle near Cydonia he systematically besieged 
and captured the Cretan towns. His excessive severity to 
the Cretans provoked an appeal to Pompey (then engaged 
on his general drive against tlie Mediterranean pirates), 
who sent an officer to arrange their amicable surrender. 
Disregarding Pompey’s lieutenant, and even using force 
against him, Mctcllus completed the reduction of the 
Cretan towns. On Pompey’s return to Rome Mctcllus 
joined the opposition against him, thus driving him into 
the arms of Caesar. 

Drumann-Groebe, Gcschichte Roms ii (1902), 41-5. M. C. 

METELLUS (9) CELER, Quintus Caecilius (cos. 60 
B.C.), grandson of Mctcllus (4) above, son of Q. Mctcllus 
Nepos (cos. 98), and husband of the notorious Clodia. 
As praetor urbattus in 63 he played a prominent part in the 
trial of Rabirius (q.v. i) and in the military' operations 
against Catiline. After governing Cisalpine Gaul he was 
elected consul for 60, when he constantly obstructed the 
designs of Pompey and his agent the tribune Flavius 
(Dio 37. 50). Appointed governor of 'Fransalpine Gaul, 
he died before he reached his province (59). For his rela- 
tions with Cicero see Cic. Fam. s. 1. 2. J. M. C. 

METELLUS (10) NEPOS, Quintus Caecilius (cos. 
57 n.c.), brother of (9), was a legatus of Pompey in the 
East, and came to Rome as his agent in 63. As tribune 
(62) he inaugurated a campaign against Cicero’s ‘uncon- 
stitutional’ behaviour. Despite tlie veto of his fellow- 
tribune Cato, he pressed his proposal that Pompey be 
recalled from the East to restore order, and was only 
deterred by tlie passing of the sctiatus consullum ulti- 
mum. Fie was praetor in 60 and consul in 57, and then 
proceeded to Hither Spain. Continued unrest in his 
province provided an excuse for his supersession by 
Pompey in 55 (Dio 39. 54). J. M- C. 

METELLUS (it) PIUS (SCIPIO), Quintus Caeci- 
Lius (cos. 52 B.C.), son of Nasica, adopted by Mctcllus 
Pius (cos. 80 B.C.), was candidate at the abortive consular 
elections for 52. Pompey, who then became sole consul 
and had recently married Scipio’s daughter, rescued his 
father-in-law from a bribery charge and made him his 
colleague. Thcnccfonvard Scipio led the attack on 
Caesar and proposed the decisive motion in Jan. 49. 
The Senate granted him Syria, whence in 48 he brought 
two legions to Thessaly; he commanded the centre at 
Pharsalus. He escaped to Africa and became supreme 
general in the Helium Africum. Caesar tried to bribe 
Scipio before Pharsalus, but detested him, and wrotc^ a 
brilliantly bitter passage on his activities in Syria (BCiv. 
3 ' 3 t- 3 )- Cicero despised him ns a man ignorant of his 
family tradition (Alt. 6 . i. 17)- Rut liis dying words in 
reply to the Caesarian soldiers who sought him out after 
Thnpsus, ‘imperator sc benc^ habet’, passed into ‘Re- 
publican’ legend (cf. Livy, Epit. 1 14). G. E. F. C. 

METEMPSYCHOSIS, see tp.\N3migr.ation. 

METEOROLOGY. Although nature and natural 
phenomena had already been considered at length by the 
prc-Socratic philosophers, and though the word/irrrwpo- 
Aoj*jn occurs in Plato (Pbdr. 2300), it ivas left to Aristotle 
to give an exact definition of what 'vas comprised in the 
subject. In his four epoch-making books on meteorology 
he distinguish.td the respective spheres of mctcoro.ogy 
and genera! n.atural rcicncc with great accuracy, confining 
the icrrn meteorology' to the study of the processes. 

Conditions, and phenomena of the atmosphere. Aristouc * 
work wns continuc-ibyTlieophrastusendtheEp-.curcias, 


to whom Lucretius is greatly indebted for the meteoro- 
logical sections of his poem. Lucretius also made exten- 
sive use of Posidonius, who, looking upon meteoro- 
logy as the doctrine of the structure of the outer and 
upper world, had fitted it into a sy’stcm of thought 
uniting harmoniously matter and spirit. It is still 
possible to reconstruct Posidonius’ meteorological sys- 
tem, since his book tvns the main source of the ttvo 
most important contributions to post-AristotcIian 
meteorology that have survived, namely the Naturalcs 
quaestioncs of Seneca and the poem Aetna. After the 
first century A.D. students of meteorology confined 
themselves to summarizing and popularizing the dis- 
coveries of their forerunners, which, through the Graeco- 
Byzantine commentators on Aristotle, came to be known 
to, and to exercise a beneficent influence upon, the 
scientific achievements of tlie Arabs. 

Texts: Aristotle, Meteorologtcomm Lib. IV, ed. F. II. Fobes 
(1910): yietna, ed. S. Sudhaus (1S9S); Alexander Aphrodisiensis' 
and johannea Philoponua’ commentaries on Aristotle, ed. M. Hay- 
duck (1899, 1901). Useful selections are given in Sir T. L. Heath, 
Greeh Aslrottomy (19.12). 

GcNEnAL LiTTJUTUan: O. Gilbert, Dir mrtrorohgiielirn Theoriert 
desgriecli. Altertums (1907); W. Capclic, PW Supplt. iv. 315 IT.; H. 
Strohm, Untersuch. s. Entfcicklungs-Gesch. d. arlslal. MeteoTologie 
(1915): G, BerRstrlsscr, Ncue mtSeor. Fragm. d. T/icoplirast (Sits. 
IIadelberg,ix(tQtS)). P, T, 

METICS. In Greek States mctics (pcroiKot) were 
resident aliens who had acquired a definite status dis- 
tinguishing them from other foreigners and giving them 
a recognized place in the community. There were 
commonly three groups of foreigners : temporary visitors, 
more permanent residents who had not attained the 
status of mctics, and mctics. Among the latter, in turn, 
some were distingtiished by grants of special privileges. 
Mctics were found in many States, but those of Athens 
arc best luiown. There each mctic must have a citizen 
as sponsor (prostates), must be registered in the dome in 
which he resided, and must pay an annual head tax 
(metoikion) amounting to twelve drachmas for a man and 
six for a woman not a member of the household of a 
husband or son. They could also be called on to assume 
liturgies — though not the tricr.irchy — and contributed to 
the eisphorai, probably more in proportion than citizens. 
Mctics could not contract legal marriages with citizens 
and could not own houses or land unless they had 
received enhtesis tlirough a special grant. In return they 
had a share in the life of the community and received 
the protection of the courts, Uiough the exact role of the 
prostates in court procedure remains a matter of dispute. 
Mctics served in the army in separate divisions and were 
also used as oarsmen in the fleet. 'Fhe privileges some- 
times granted included athtesis, remission of financial 
burdens, equality with citizens in financial matters, and 
the right to serve alongside of citizens in the nnny. 
Mctics were important chiefly in commerce and industry. 

A. E. Zimmem, Thr Grtth CommorrrrroUh* (1931). ladcx; M. 
CIcrc, /x-t M/tegurt othfr.irr.s (1893), tnd De la ranjition del 
Ilrasgcrs domiri'.iit dsrti la diphentet cit/i grrequa (i S5S) ; 1 fommi-I, 
i’ll’, «.v. 'Meioikoi'. J. .A. O. I.. 

METIS (Mqrts), counte! personified. She was the 
consort of Zeus (Hesiod, T/ieog. SS6 ff.) and widest of 
gods and men. By the advice of Earth and Heaven Zeus 
beguiled her into letting him swallow her when slic was 
pregnant, since he Imcw she would first bear Athena and 
then another child, very mighty, who rhould become 
ruler of the universe. Havint: swallowed her, he had her 
always tvith him to advise him. and .-\thcn.3 (q.v.) wax in 
due time Ixini from his he.ad (9:4 iT.). 'Hie r-torj' would 
seem to be an carlv and crude blend of mytii and allegory. 

H.J.F- 

AIETON (4’f<:resy) cf Mher.s(/!. c. 433 is.C.), fet known 
C5 having introduced, in place of former cyths of eiph! 
and of sixteen years, a cycle of nineteen stars designed 
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to correlate th6 lunar month with the solar year by 
intercalating a 13th lunar month in the 3td, 8th, 
I ith, 13th, 1 6th, and 19th years of the cycle, and making 
no of the months in the nineteen years ‘hollow’ months 
of 29 days, and 125 of them ‘full’ months of 30 days: 
(noX29)-f(i25X3o)= 6940^ days = 19X3651^. _ The 
first of these cycles began with the summer solstice of 
432 B.c. It is often stated that this calendar was at once 
generally adopted in Greece, and lasted down to the 
adoption of the Julian calendar in Imperial times ; but its 
official adoption at Athens can he proved only for the 
period 338-290. Meton is caricatured in the Birds 
(414 B.c.) with reference to his scheme for geometrical 
town-planning. 

PW XV. 1438. W. D. R. 

METRAGYRTES (MrjTpayuprr]?), a mendicant servitor 
of Cybele. Metragyrtai travelled in bands, begging, 
dancing, and prophesying. They were known to fifth- 
century Athens, and Cicero {Leg. 2. 22 and 40 ; cf. Dion. 
Hal. Ant. Rom. 2. 19) implies that thtse famuli were 
tolerated at Rome. They were generally eunuchs (q.v.), 
the Galli. Similar agyrtai (cf. Plato, Resp. 364 b) existed 
in other cults, chiefly Oriental, and Apuleius {Met. bks. 
8-9) gives a lively picture of those of the dea Syria. 
An inscription of Syria {BCH 1897, 59, no. 68) records 
the collections made on his travels by one such oovXos of 
Atargatis (cf. SEG vii. 358, 801). See Anatolian deities. 

H. Graillot, Le Culte de Cybile (1912), ch. 8; L. Ziehen, Leges 
Graecorum Sacrae li (1906), 301-3, no. 116. F. R. \V. 

METRE, GREEK 

I. General Principles 

(1) The ancient metricians, of whom Hephaestion 
(q.v.) is the chief, do not help us greatly towards an 
understanding of Greek metric, and it is unlikely that 
they represent a tradition dating back to the classical 
period. We are thus mainly dependent on what we can 
ourselves discover from the poetry. A foil appreciation 
of the Greek metres is rendered extremely difficult for 
us by the fact that we are accustomed in English verse to 
rhythms based on stress (which is solely determined by 
the sense), the differentiation bet\\'een long and short 
syllables being virtually obliterated. Greek verse, on the 
other hand, whether it contained an element of stress or 
not (see below), is based principally upon a precise 
differentiation of time values, without the least relation 
to the sense of the words ; and for this there are parallels 
in the verse of eastern nations. It is very doubtful if 
our ears, accustomed from childhood to stressed verse, 
are capable of being trained to a full appreciation of 
quantitative verse. Further, in two fundamental matters 
we are left in uncertainty, (a) Was there a verse stress 
{ictus) on the 'arses’ ?* (6) To what extent, if any, were 
the time values inherent in the syllables altered by the 
music in lyric (sung) verse ? 

(2) Ictus. The case for ictus is mainly based on (a) the 
alleged inconccivabih'ty of verse — particularly verse 

• In Greek metric long elements, longa (‘syllables' is on unsuitable 
term, since we are concerned with the parts of a verse-form, not 
with the parts of a word), usually alternate with short elements, 
brevia, or svith pairs of brevia (sometimes, os in the dactylic hexa- 
meter and anapaestic dimeter, fused into single long elements, 

for — e/ o or w — ), or with elements in which either a short 

or a long syllable is allowed, anetpUia (e.g. the first clement of the 
iambic metron v — w — ). In the ionic (v.» <-< — — ) and dochmius 

(u ) two longa are juxtaposed. In many cases a longum 

may be 'resolved' into two brevia, and substitution of Y for aneeps 
and breve is sometimes allowed (e.g. w «.» — for v — or — in iambics). 
The Lesbian poets, Sappho and Alcaeus, do not allow the resolution 
of longa or the fusion of brevia except in dactylic hexameters. 

The term ‘arsis', applied to the longa, originally (probably) signi- 
fies the lifting of the foot, ‘thesis', applied to the elements (brevia or 
ancipitia) between the longa, its placing on the ground. Arsis should 
therefore mean the weak beat, thesis the strong beat — if such a 
distinction existed. I follow the modem terminolop-, which has 
inverted the meanings of the tiro terms. Wrong as tt is, it has (at 
least in England) become canonical. 


associated with dancing, marching, and other movements 
of the body — ^without ictus, (6) the alleged difficulty of 
differentiating between -.w w dactyl and - <-> w anapaest 
and between long, or between short, elements in a series 
of longs or of shorts, without ictus, and (c) the fact that 
certain lengthenings of short syllables occur in Homer far 
more often in arsis than in thesis. The opponents of ictus 
answer that verse without ictus is found in certain Eastern 
nations, and that {b) may be disposed of by assuming 
slight variations in ffie values of long and of short ele- 
ments. They also point out that there is no evidence in 
ancient theory for ictus, since this and other terms denot- 
ing striking (e.g. percussio) were used simply for the mark- 
ing off of the parts of a verse by beating time, and they 
infer from this that ictus did not exist — an argument ex 
silentio which is hardly conclusive. Kalinka (Bursian, 
Jahresh. 250. 332-9) sums up the evidence. It is im- 
possible to decide with any certainty between the con- 
tending views. 

(3) In lyric iambics and trochaics a short element 

often seems to be omitted, appearing alongside of 

- vj - or w — and - w- wof-'-'-or — E.g. Aesch. 

38s jStarai S’ d raKaiva neiOw; Eur. Phoen. 1025 
yaXaial r' wpoairois. Sometimes this occurs in two 
consecutive feet, so that we have — instead of either 
v! -\j - or -\j -\j. E.g. Eur. Phoen. 1039 Ppovra 8e 
orevaYpos { — | — u — vj). Similarly, by omission of the 
last long element, we find <-> w — among minor ionics 
(w — ^). This dropping of an element (‘syncopation’) is 
particularly common at the close of a colon, where it is 
termed ‘catalexis’ (e.g. <-> - w - | w — and - - w | - u -), 
‘brachycatalexis’ when two elements are omitted (e.g. 
w _ _ 1 — and - - w 1 — ). Catalexis is common in 

spoken, as well as in sung, iambics and trochaics. 
Further, the anapaestic dimeter ww-ww-) wu-uu- 
has its catalectic form — , in which 

ttoo short elements are omitted. 

Was the time value of the suppressed short element, or 
elements, actually missing? Or was it supplied by the 
compensatory lengthening of the following, or preceding, 
long element? In general, to what extent, if any, did the 
music alter the time values? These questions cannot be 
answered with certainty. The remains of ancient Greek 
music( 5 ee MUSIC, §§ 1 1-13) almost all have metrical as well 
as pitch signs, but they are extremely scanty, and only 
one, the musie to a few dochmiacs from Euripides’ 
Orestes, may go back to the fifth century B.C. This 
records no musical alterations of the metrical values. 
On the other hand the Seikilos inscription (not earlier 
than 2nd c. B.C.) provides clear examples of long elements 
protracted afterf missing shorts both in catalexis and 
earlier in the colon, and the hymns attributable to 
Mesomedes (early 2nd c. a.d. ?) give similar evidence as 
regards catalexis. (The Berlin paean goes much farther 
in altering the metrical values of the elements.) State- 
ments of ancient metrists about protraction after missing 
short elements are thus corroborated for the first century 
A.D. We have no proof, though the assumption is a 
reasonable one, that protraction was employed in the 
fifth century B.c. and earlier. 

(4) Line and colon. Modem verse is built up of a 
succession of ‘lines’, the ending of a fine being marked 
by the end of a word. Greek epic and elegiac verse and 
the spoken metres of tragedy and comedy are constructed 
on the same principle. The last element of the line is 
always a longum. For the pause at the end of the line 
makes the prosodic length of the final syllabic indifferent, 
and thus a short sj’llable can fill a long element {syllaha 
brevis in clemento longo). 

Greek lyric verse, though sometimes built on the 

t It may Be noted that protraction after a missing clement is 
alien to our modem rhythmic instinct. We rhythmire *A captain 
bold from Halifax, who dwelt in country quar-ar-ters’, not ‘quar- 
tcr-ers'. 
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repetition of a line (Kara mlxov composition, see IV), 
far more often consists of a varied combination of 
shorter entities termed ‘cola’, which arc ncvcrthleess 
long enough (about eight elements) to possess a definite 
character as metrical entities. These cola sometimes 
consist of homogeneous parts (e.g. two iambic metra or 
four dactyls), sometimes of heterogeneous parts (e.g. the 
glyconic). In places they are divided off from each other 
by hiatus or syllaba brevis in elemento tonga, which clearly 
mark a pause in the rhythmic flow. In other places they 
are linked together by ‘enjambement’, the run-over of a 
word from one colon into the next. In many places there 
is only diaeresis,* which may or may not indicate a pause. 
If we are to use the word ‘line’ at all in such cases, we 
can only use it of the whole series of cola between one 
pause and the next; and modem texts of Pindar are in 
fact printed in such long ‘lines’. In the lyrics of drama, 
where a metrical system is seldom repeated more than 
once, we have often not sufficient data on which to 
determine the pauses and to divide up the structure into 
its lines. (These pauses do not invariably coincide with 
the ends of sentences or clauses, which in fact often 
end in quite different places in strophe and antistrophe; 
and the view that the tolerance of hiatus is in any way 
dependent on punctuation is untenable.) See further 
under IV. 


II. The metees of Epic, Elegiac, and duamatic 
DIALOGUE 

_ The lines are divided at fixed places by word-endings, 
either caesura or diaeresis. 

(i) The dactylic hexameter, used by epic, didactic, and 
pastoral poets, consists of six feet,t the last of which must 
be a spondee. The first four are cither dactj’ls or 
spondees, and the fifth, while almost always a daetjd, is 
occasionally a spondee. The line is divided by caesura 
somewhere near the middle. The commonest caesuras 
arc (i) ‘pcnthemimcral’ (after 5/2 feot),yi^»'iF aeiSc, Oea: 
(iO after the trochee of the third foot, avSpa fioi h'vcne, 
Movoa. (iii) The ‘hcphthcmimcral’ caesura (after 7/2 
feet), os Ke Ocois Ini/neiO-qrai, is rarer. Diaeresis tdter 
the fourth foot (which then must be a dactyl) is particu- 
larly characteristic of tlic pastoral poets, and is hence 
termed ‘bucolic’. The ending of a word after the third 
foot without caesura in that foot is strictly avoided. After 
the trochee of the fourth foot it is rare in Homer and 
Hesiod and nearly excluded aftenvards. 

(a) The elegiac couplet consists of a dactj'Iic hexa- 
meter followed by a dactj’Iic pentameter (or rather 2 X 2 J 
metra, i.c. two hemiepe, sec III. 5). The first half of 
the pentameter allows, the second docs not allow, tlic 
substitution of spondees for dactj’ls. Diaeresis is 
invari.ably obseived between the two halves. 

(3) The iambic trimeter is used by the iambographers 
and is the main metre of dramatic dialogue. It consists 
of 6 feet (3 metra). There is normally caesura cither in 
the 3rd foot (Soph. Ant. 8) or in the 4th (Ant. i). In 
tragedj' spondees arc allowed in the ist, 3 tdi *'t'd Sm 
feet, tribrachs (resolved iambi) in the first four and 
occ-asionally in the 5th, dactj’ls (resolved spondees) m the 
1 st and 3rd, and an3p.’!csts(sparinglj’) in the jst._ Resolved 
feet become incrcasinglj’ common in Euripioes lAtcr 
plaj’s. NVhere a word ends before — v. — at the end of the 
line the preceding .syllable is always (or almost always) 
short (Person’s law), but, e.g., avOiS (loi cpaoov (hxtr. 
Ihl. 471) and Sf/u-tV.- (Eur. Tro. 49s) an: allowed, 
since in the former ease the enclitic poi ltX‘“ bacK, m 
the latter the preposition loolrs forward. 1 he comic 
mr-int ilintiao wards ftt lltf cad cf* fcotor 



its use it ceaver.'ttat ter fricistil 


trimeter allows anapaests in all feet but the last, and is 
not bound by Person’s law. The scazon or choliatnhus 
( Limpcr ) is a fonn of iambic trimeter used by Hipponiix 
and other iambographers, having a spondee in the last 
foot. 

(4) Occasionally, especially in moments of excitement 
(e.g. Aesch. Ag. 1649-73), tragedy employs the trochaic 
tetrameter cataicctic, J - 

which, according to Arist. PocL 1449“ 21, was thcoriginai 
metre of dialogue. It is also employed in comedy. Al- 
ways in tragedy, usually in comedy, there is diaeresis 
after the second metron. 

The dialogue metres of comedy arc more numerous, 
and looser, than those of tragedy. The following are 
peculiar to comedy. 

(5) lambic tetrameter catalectic, 

- I — , usually with diaeresis after the first 
dimeter. Closely connected with this is die Pnigos 
(‘Suffocator’, a patter metre), of iambic metra, ending 
with a catalectic dimeter. E.g. Ar. Ran. 971-91, fol- 
lowing catalectic tetrameters, Tlicre is often atjambe- 
ment betivcen dimeters (Ar. Eq. 911-40). 

(6) The anapaestic tetrameter catalectic, -* j 

— ^,isa dignified metre. The 
Just Argument and Aeschylus use it (Nub. 961 fl,. Ran. 
1006 ff.), while the Unjust Argument and Euripides use 
the less noble iambic tetrameter catalectic (Nub. 1036 ff.. 
Ran. 907 ff.). Spondees, and also dactyls, can take the 
place of anapaests; but anapaest following dactyl (pro- 
ducing is avoided. Diaeresis occurs after the 

second metron. 

(7) The cupolidcan consists of a ‘polyschemntist’ 

choriambic dimeter j-vjw-, sec III. 12. ii), 

followed by -w-w-w-. See White, Vast of Greek 
Comedy §§508, 528. E.g. Ar. Nub. 518-62. This 
appearance of polyschematism in spoken verse is cer- 
tainly remarkable. 

(8) Anapaestic dimeter, w - ovj - | - w 

Spondee and dactyl may be substituted for ana- 
paest, but only vciy rarely docs an anapaest dircaly 
follow a dactyl, producing a series of four shorts. 
Diaeresis separates the metra. At frequent intcnals the 
scries of acatalectic dimeters is broken by a catalectic 
one, — , called a ‘parocminc’ because 

proverbial expressions (wa/ioi/ifai) arc often cont.iined 
in cola of a similar tj'pc. Only after a parocmiac is ‘pause’ 
(sec I. 4) allowed. 

III. The Metees of Lyeic Veese 

Some Greek lyric metres arc, like the metres discussed 
under II, fon'ncd by the regular repetition of a single 
measure, iambic, dactylic, etc.; others, e.g. the gij’conic 
and choriambic dimeter, by the combination of diverse 
entities within the limits of the colon. In some, e.g. 
the nrchilochcan dicolon and dactylo-cpitrltes, tlic basis 
of the rhj'thm is formed by two diverse cols. 

Tlic principal metres of Greek lyric poetry arc as 
follows. 

(i) Iambics. At times dimeter! and trimeters arc well 
defined. At othen, the iambics rvm on cnminuously for 
a considerable stretch without obvious brca!u;(c.n. Aesch. 
Ag. 76S-70). Resolutions are allosvcd, as in spoken 
i.Tmbic trimeters, producing tribmeh-s and dactyh. The 
nn.apaest is rare in lyric iambics, but should pcth.-.ps be 
recognized, e.g. at Soph. Ptiit. 141. Syncojiation (see 
1 . 3) is commo.n in tragedy, e.g. Acscli. Supp. 13S-40 
V, — — Certain com- 

binations of syncopati-rn arc frequent, e.g. the trimeter 
u — — (.Accch, Af.. 376, etc,). At Et. S 

Sophocles produces a iK.-jutiui! ctTecl by crmsliining 
resolution* snd ijmeopation*. Often s c 5 '.c!rii.‘r.b(- v* 

* Fct taiahiji ire I. 3. 
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is substituted for an iambic matron (‘choriambic ana- 
clasis’), e.g. Aesch. Supp. 783. 

(2) Trochaics are frequent in the lyrics of comedy 
(e.g. At. Ra7i. 589-604), rare in tragedy. The catalec 
tic dimeter goes back to Aleman’s Partheneion, and is 
called ‘lecythion’ because identical (in its resolved form, 

— 'j u — w — ) -with XtjkvOlov avcoXeaev (Ar. Ran. 

1208 ff.): series of lecythia at Eur. Plioen. 239-245. 
The brachycatalectic diineter (see I. 3) is termed ithy- 
phallic — ). Aesch. Ag. 160^ and Eur. HeL 

348-59 illustrate resolution and syncopation ( — and 

— for trochaic metron). Cf. also Eur. Cyc. 608-23. 

(3) Cretics are common in comedy (e.g. Ar. Eq. 304-10, 
with first paeon*), rare in tragedy. But Aeschylus turns 
the fourth paeon to magnificent account at Eum. 328-9, 
and for the first paeon cf. Supp. 418-22. Two hymns of 
the second century B.c. (Diehl, Afith. Lyr. Grace, ii. 
303-9) are written in cretics and paeons. 

(4) Anapaests. Lyric (or ‘threnodic’) anapaests, fre- 
quent in passages of a dirge-like character, differ from 
the normal anapaests of II. 8 in the frequency of 
paroemiacs (cf. the series in Cannina popularia 18, 
Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Grace, ii), the preponderance of long 
syllables, and the occasional neglect of diaeresis between 
metra. Ar. Ran. 372-7 (a slow march) ; Eur. Ion, 859- 
922 (a lament). Resolution of the long syllable (giving 
w vj <j, ‘proceleusmatic’) is allowed. 

The close combination of iambics with trochees (e.g. 
Find. 01. 2. I vj-o-l-vj — ) and with anapaests 
(Eur El. 586, 588, 590) is sometimes found. The swing 
from iambics to trochaics is capable of charming effects 
(Eur. Hel. 361-3) and humorous ones (Ar. Ran. 209-68). 

(5) Daetyls. Continuous hexameters are occasionally 
found (e.g. Sappho’s Epithalamia, frs. 1 15 ff., Soph. 
Track. ioio-:4, Ar. Ran. 1528-33). Cratinus and other 
comic poets often use them for burlesque. But the 
tetrameter is far commoner. (As in the hexameter, an 
admixture of spondees is allowed.) Aleman and Ana- 
creon wrote 'whole strophae and songs’ in tetrameters 
(Heph. cap. 7; cf. Alcm. fr. 49), and Sophocles loves 
them, constantly mixing them with other metres with 
beautiful effect {El. 124-36). Pentameters and dimeters 
(called adonei, from the cry oj rov “ASojvlv) are found, 
also catalectic cola of varying lengths. For the trimeter 
see hemiepes below. Aeschylus frequently composes 
dactyls in a continuous stream, with no perceptible 
division into cola (e.g. Pers. 882-6, with ithyphallic 
clausula). Purely, or mainly, dactylic systems are Aesch. 
Ag. 104-21, Soph. OT 151-8, Eur. Phoen. 784-800. 
For the association of dactyls with iambics, cf. Archil, 
fr. 104, Eur. Hipp. 1120-30; with trochaics, Eur. Cyc. 
608-23, Ar. Lys. 1279-90, and Eccl. 1168 ff. (the salad 
song). 

‘Aeolic’, or ‘lesbian’, dactyls (Sappho, Alcaeus) have a 
free first foot of two syllables and a cretic close : e.g. the 
‘fourteen-syllable sapphic’ in which Sappho wrote her se- 
cond book (Heph. cap. 7,p.23), e>-. 

The ‘ibycean’, is perhaps to be 

explained as a dactylo-trochaic tetrapody catalectic (Ibyc. 
fr. 6. 1-3, followed by normal dactylic tetrapodies). But 
in the lyrics of drama the same combination of elements 
is probably nothing else than a glyconic with dactylic 
opening. 

The dactylic trimeter catalectic and acatalcctic, 

— w o — and — \j — yj yj , or hemiepes {to Tgiie- 

TTtj, Marius Victorinus and Sacerdos), often occurs in 
dactylic systems, and forms one of the two parts of the 
dactylo-cpitrite (see below). It is sometimes repeated in 
a series, eitlier one form being used tliroughout, or the 

• Tiie paeon is a cretic rvith one long syllable resolved. The 
•first’ paeon is — u o the ‘fourth’, >-> o — . The ‘second’ and 
‘third’ exist in theory only. 


two in combination: Aesch. Pers. 584-90; Soph. Track. 
113-15; Eur. Tro. 1094-8. 

(6) The placing of — , or before the two types 
of hemiepes, as a spring-off, produces the prosodiac, 
and enoplion, uu— 00 — . For 

in the first and second dactyls — and are sometimes 
substituted. RJies. 895-8, two prosod. -kithyphallic-b 
enopl.: Med. 435-7, enoplia, cf. 849-53. 

(7) The dochmius (‘slanter’), of which the basic form 

is is rarely found before the tragedians, by 

whom it is much used in agitated lamentations (e.g. 
Aesch. Sept. 78-180). The first and fourth elements may 

be long ( among spondaic anapaests, Eur. Hec. 

182, 190, 193). Resolutions are frequent, but the 
rhythm is easily felt through all the multiplicity of the 
transformations. Dochmiacs are often associated with 
iambics, anapaests, and cretics (Aesch. Ag. 1156-66, 

PV 574-88, Eur. Ion 1445-67). « (Eur. Hel. 657, 

680-1) is perhaps a syncopated dochmius (vj — ['-']-)• 

The hypodochmius, or ‘anaclastic’ dochmius, inverts tlie 
first two elements, - u - u - (Soph. OT 1208-10, Eur. 
Or. 992-4). 

(8) Glyconics are first found in Sappho, Alcaeus, and 

Anacreon. The metre is The catalectic 

\.J 

lonn, pherecratean, Z--'-''^ — , usually comes after 

every few glyconics. (But at Ar. Thesm. 359-66 there is a 
long series of glyconics, at Aesch. Sept. 295-300 a series of 
pherecrateans.) The metre may perhaps be, in origin, a 
form of aeolic dactyls, manifesting the same freedom in 
the first foot. (Sapph. fr. 99 has an aeolic dact. pent, 
cat. among glyconics.) Pindar has many glyconics. In 
drama Aeschylus has few (apart from short stanzas at 
the end of a system, e.g. Ag. 381-4), Sophocles, Euri- 
pides, and Aristophanes have many (e.g. Soph. OC 
1211-18, Eur. Andr. 501-14, Ar. Eq. 973-84). The 
penultimate syllable is occasionally long (e.g. Eur. Hipp. 
141). A tribrach (resolved trochee) at the opening is rare 
in Sophocles, common in Euripides. 

(9) The telesilleion, or ‘acephalous’ glyconic, is a 
glyconic docked of its first elementf (Telesilla, fr. i. 
Soph. OG 1044-6, Ar. Av. 1731-4). An acephalous 
pherecratean ( -j- ^ — ) forms the metre of the Rhodian 

Swallow Song, IpS' •^X 0 e yeXiSdv (Cam:. Pop. 32), and is 
common in Pindar and drama. It is sometimes called a 
reizianum after the German scholar Reiz, and the same 
name is applied to the acephalous choriambic dimeter 
(see (12)) catalectic ([-]>-' w - 1 — ). For the two forms 

cf. Eur. Ale. 908-10. 'The term reizianum has also been 
stretched to include the colon u - — , 

(10) The glyconic may be extendedf to various lengtlis. 
'Thchipponactmnt{EuT. Bacch. 902, 904, 906) has one extra 
clement at its end. The phalaecean hendccasyllablc adds 

- to the glyconic: e.g. the first two lines of the Har- 
modius scolium metre, ev puprov nXaSl to ^i^os (jiopqau} 
(scol. anon. 12) and Soph. Aj. 697, 700. This 
is probably a syncopated iambic metron : cf. Soph. Ant. 
816 glyc.+ spondee. Sometimes, again, a full iambic 
metron follows or precedes the glyc. (Ale. fr. 54, Soph. 
Aj. 600-1, 624-5). 

(11) The minor asclepiad {Z--'-''^ — e.g. 

Ale. fr. 50. I -^XOes in nepaTcov yas iXe<f>avTlvav) has 
sometimes been explained on the assumption that a 

glyconic = 3-d — and that therefore an 

t This Is a convenient way of putting the matter. It cannot, 
however, be assumed as by any means certain that the 'acephalous* 
cola described in this section actually came into existence through 
such a process of decapitation, or tne longer cola by a process of 
eztcnsiDo. 
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extra choriamb can be inserted in the middle. A more 
natural method is to explain it as a fusion of two short 
cola which arc often found, - 3 - u _ and - u u - w _ 

But some colour is lent to the first view by the existence 
of the major asclepiad, or ‘sixteen-syllable sapphic’ 


( 3 ^- 




e.g. Ale. fr. 94, Soph. 


Phil. 175-6), which is not easy to explain except on the 
assumption that ttvo choriambs are inserted. 

(12) The choriambic dimeter assumes, broadly speaking, 
two forms; 

(i) A strict form, in which the first or the second half 
is a choriamb, the otlier an iambic metron (Soph. Track. 
116-21, Ar. Eg. 551-8: cf. Anacr. fr. 54). 

(iO A free form, styled ‘polyschematist’ (‘of many 
shapes’), in which the first half usually consists of four 

elements (-'-'-o), sometimes increased to five or six 

by resolutions of long elements, wlrile the second half 
is a choriamb. This form of dimeter is probably to be 
explained as dactylo-trochaic, the first half being a 
trochaic metron - - 1.!, with free variations of quantity 

in the first two elements as in the glyconic and in aeolic 
dactyls. It is already found in Corinna, who makes 
much use of it, and in Pindar, also in Sophocles (El. 
121-2, Phil. 204-8). Euripides has a great liking for it, 
combined with glyconics, and Aristophanes probably 
parodies this in the cento at Pan. 1309-22. Not infre- 
quently the first half consists of only three elements. 
Systems consisting mainly of glyconics and polysche- 
matist dimeters are found, e.g., at Eur. Hel. 1301-18, 
Phoen. 202-13. 

The characteristic features of the metres described in 
paras. S-12 are die juxtaposition of dactyl and trochee and 
(in most of them) free variation in the quantities of tlie 
first two elements. They arc generally knotvn as 
‘aeolic’, otving to their prominence in die poetry of 
Aeolian Lesbos (Sappho and Alcaeus). 

(13) The mi/ior ionic (metron « ^ — ) is found in the 
lyric poets (Aleman, Sappho, and Alcaeus wrote whole 
songs in it, Heph. cap. iz, pp. 37-S, cf. Mem. fr. 34, 
Sapph. fr. 86) and is particularly associated with certain 
dramas (Aesdi. Supp. 1018 if., and Pers. 65 fif.; Eur. 
Supp. 42 ff., and Batch. 64 ff. ; Ar. Ran. 324 ff.). The 
syncopated form ('^'“'-) is frequent, e.g. Pert. io_o-i. 
The anacreontic (<-> ^ — v, — v/ — ) is often combined 
with Ionics (e.g. Anacr. fr. 44) and is the metre of the 
late Anacreontca. The view (Heph. cap. 12, p. 39. 15) 
that the anacreontic is derived from the ionic dimeter by 
the interchange of the final long of the first metron with 
the opening short of the second (‘anadasis’) docs not 
account for cola of the form v- v- - - j - v/ — (e.g. Ar. 
Ran. 330). The nltcmadon of iamb. dim. cat. and 
anacreontic in Sapph. fr. r 14 suggests that the anacreontic 
may be in origin an iamb. dim. cat. with anapaestic 
opening. 

Tire major tonic is — w w. According to Hcphacstion 
(cap. II, p. 36. 15) one form of it, the yiioAiKor, was 
much used by Sappho. He dtes frs. 63-4 u — i 

— v-oj-o (where, as with minor ionics, 

we have the metron — 'j — — ). But here, as often in other 
places in lyric and tr.tgcdy where major ionics Iwve been 
detected, choriambic .scansion, with njumping^ti element 
(‘anacnisis’) at the start (- i - , etc.), is possible. 
Alajor ionics are far less wrl! attested than minor ionics. 

(14I The OTchilochean dicolon consists of e^noplion^^d 
ithyphalUc. Arcliilodius fr. 107 ^ ' Eptiopovtog XaptAat, 
Xpfim Tot ytAotoy, It is not intrequent in trorrct.y. 
Sometimes (Heph. cap. S5, p. 47- ih) the omsion is 

dim. cat.). , ,1. • 

(15) Djdylo^cpilrilcs arc formed of daciyltc coI.s_{hefr,i- 
— w V — w or — unu , 


trochaic metra wdth long^ final demcnt(- w - i.e, the 
ratio of 3:4, Adyoj errirpnos, taking the length of a 
breve as the standard). Often a long element (verj- 
rarely a short one) precedes the dactylic colon or the 
cpitrite, and the cpitrite is often catalcctic, becoming a 
cretic. There are many other occasional variations. 
The metre is first found in Stesichorus, and is very often 
used, in a strictly regularized form, by Pindar and 
Bacchylidcs. It occurs in tragedy, especially in certain 
plays (Aesch. PV 526 ff., 887 ff., Eur. Med. and Andr.), 
even in comedy (Ar. Eg. 1264 ff.). It is one of the easiest 
Greek metres to grasp. 

Dicola of a simikar type are the iamhelcgtis (u-a — ( 
the encomiologiatm(- — ), 

and perhaps the praxilleion (-uu-uu-oo-w — ^), 
The archcbulean is a praxilleion preceded by one or two 

short elements or one long one (,X> - wu-'.xj-wo- 

— 

IV. The Mchitecture of Giunnc Lyeic Verse 

The principal building materials have been described 
above. It remains to consider how these arc combined 
into organized structures. In modem verse we arc 
familiar with the stanza form of, say, four lines. Such 
stanzas play a relatively small part in Greek verso. The 
following deserve mention. 

(i) Sapphic stanza, — w-u - v>w — u — (possibly = 
polyschcmarist dimeter-f'.* — ) thrice and - «./ v» — 
(adonctis). 

(z) Alcaic stanza, u-w-v-vu-i./ - (probably u-k 
trochaic mctron-J-tlie colon for which sec 

III. 11) twice — (1.1 troch.dim.):-^'-'- 

V, _ V, — (‘Alcaic ten-syll.able’), a colon often used, 
especially as a clausula, in the lyrics of tragedy). 

(3) Scolion metre (e.g. the Harmodius Song, Diehl, 
Anth.Ljr. Grace, ii, 184-5), phalacccan hcndccasyllablc 
twice: an enigmatical colon, — ww - (perhaps 

a form of choriambic dimeter, with anapaest for iambus 
at the opening) : - w w - - twice. 

Sappho, Alcaeus, and An.icrcon constructed their solo 
songs for the most part cither (i) by the repetition of a 
single metrical unit, composition Kara, orlxov (e.g. 
Sappho’s second and third boola were written in the 
‘14-syllable’ and ‘i6-syllablc sapphic’ (sec III. 5 and ii) 
respectively, and cf. Ale. frs, 54, 94: or (a) in stanzas, 
sapphic or alcaic, and cf. Sapph. frs. 96, 98, Ale. fr. 43, 
Anacr. fr. 5: Anacr. fr. 2 is a little more ch.bonite in 
structure, but equally simple in its constituents. There 
is, broadly speaking, no atj'ambcmaU (contrast .Anncrcon’.s 
way of writing glyconics with Ar. Eg. 973-96), though 
Sappho runs llic third line of her st.inza into the closing 
Adoncus, and cf. fr. 98. The colon is usu.slly a line, in 
tlic modem sense of tlic term, and a modem reader feels 
that he is treading familiar ground. In contrast, choral 
lyric is, from the first, more complicated. Alcmnn’s 
Parlhn'.cion (fr. i) is a highly organized, though readily 
intelligible, structure; Icc.-j-cnopl. four times, 2 trodi, 
trim., 2 troch. dim., dact. ictr., ale. lo-syll. (answering 
dact. tetr. cat.). Hiatus and sylhiha fcretir in daner.to 
longo occur frequently, while tnjav.bemeni is eschewed. 

I’indar’s odes arc extremely elaborate. The general 
character of die d.sct}do-epitriies is easily pra'ped, but 
the remainder, which are virtually all written in ’atohV 
metres (sec III. 12, ad fin.), prircnt numerous and 
fomiidsble difficulties. The constituent cola, among 

which tlic shorter forms and reizianum) arc 

prominent, a.re intersjserscd with tltorter entities (iambic 
monometers, crctics, etc.) and with nor.-aeolic cols, 

A colon is seldom repc-ated in juitaptisition. 'ilit whole 
structure Iras the elaltoratc intricacy* of a te*.-cllattil 
pavement. The ’li.ots’, marked by the p-msence of hiatus 
or rjUahi brevis in elemento lcn::o, occs'-.i'mally tor.siit of 
a single colon, but arc r.ormiliy longer, thr-uph sd-ic-m 
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more than some 2$ elements. Pyth. i str. 6 (dactylo- 
epitrites) runs to 30 elements. The contrast between 
short and long lines is well illustrated by Ol. i str. 3-6, 
where three separated cola are followed by a long com- 
bination at 6. Cf. also Nern. 2 str. i and 4. 

In tragedy we find long fines e.g. at Aesch. Pers. 
882-5, Eur. Heracl. 615-17, Hipp. 771-5, Bacch. 383-6. 
The dramatists, unlike Pindar, tend to repeat the same 
colon many times in succession ; and they do this in such a 
manner that the cola are in one place linked, in another 
separated. E.g. Aesch. Supp. 171-4, where 171-2 are 
linked, 173-4 separated; Soph. OT 1203-3, OG 1215-18; 
Ar. Thesm. 360-4. The division of a passage into its 
constituent cola (colometry, KwXicrpos) is often subject 
to doubt, particularly in aeolic systems. Where, as often, 
diaeresis coincides in strophe and in antistrophe, it is 
natural to take this as a guide. On this principle Soph. 
OC 668-80 = 681-93 would be regarded as constructed 
of a great variety of aeolic cola, while alternatively it can 
be analysed into more homogeneous elements if we 
assume frequent enjambement between cola. 

On the whole, the lyrics of tragedy stand between the 
complexity of Pindar and the simplicity of Lesbian solo- 
song. Ionic and dochmiac systems are, it is true, very 
regular in character; and there are many homogeneous 
iambic systems (e.g. Aesch. Ag. 238-47, and often in the 
Oresteia; Soph. Track. 133-40; Eur. Tro. 551-67). 
Other simple systems are Soph. OT 1186-96 (tel., glyc., 
pher., with reiz. clausula). Track. 1 13-21 (hemiep. and 
chor. dim.), Eur. Heracl. 608-17 (dactyls), Andr. 501-14 
(glyc., pher.), Supp. 971-9, and Phoen. 226-38 (glyc., 
pher., and chor. dim.). Against these we may set the 
elaboration of some of the lyrics in the Alcestis, and the 
great difficulty of Bacch. 135-67 and 576-603. The 
metres of comedy are in general far simpler than those 
of tragedy: e.g. Ar. Eq. 1111-30 and Pax 1329-57 (tel. 
and reiz.), Av. 1553-64 (troch. dim. and lec.). Ran. 1251- 
60 (glyc. and pher.) ; though even in comedy complicated 
systems are to be found (e.g. Ar. Lys. 1247-70 and, 
naturally, many parodistic passages). The beginner will 
be well advised to start with Sappho, Alcaeus, Anacreon, 
and comedy, and feel his way through tragedy to the 
complexities of Pindar. 

V. Stbophic Responsion 

Most Greek choral poetry is ‘stropluc’. That is to 
say, a metrical system is repeated, the first occurrence 
being termed ‘strophe’, the second ‘antistrophe’. In 
tragedy there is only one repetition, in satyric drama and 
comedy sometimes more (Eur. Cyc. 495 ff., Ar. Pax 
346 ff.). The oldest extant piece of Greek choral poetry, 
Aleman’s Partheneion, repeats the system many times, as 
does Pindar in his more elaborate odes. Pindar adds an 
epode to strophe and antistrophe, and then repeats the 
whole ‘triadic’ structure. (Triadic structure is already 
clearly present in Ibyc. fr. 3. There is no good ground 
for assuming it in Aleman’s Partheneion. Suidas, s.v. rpla 
27 Tijort;^opou,ascribesits invention toStesichorus.) Epodes 
are also often found in drama (e.g. Aesch. Pers. 897-906, 
Soph. Ant. 876-82). In the Kopfios in the Cboepkoroe 
(315-475) the structure is highly elaborate, and the 
antistrophes do not immediately follow the strophes: 
cf. Soph. Track. 1004-42. Some passages are ‘astrophic’, 
tlie system not being repeated (e.g. Soph. Track. 205-24, 
Eur. Hcl. 515-27; particularly in the monodies and ducts 
of Eur.’s later plays). In an Ephymnion (refrain) words, 
as well as metrical form, are repeated: e.g. Aesch. Supp. 
II 7 - 7 S. ^S- I 4 SS-I 550 - 

Strophic responsion is usually very close, and often 
undeviatingly precise, syllable by syllable, for long 
stretches. The main divergencies from strictness are 
the responsion of - and in many metres. A sj-ncopated 
iambic metron probably sometimes corresponds to a full 
matron (e.g. Eur. El. 1185=1201). A few surprising 


responsions occur, notably that between polyscherhatist 
dimeter and glyconic* (Corinna, fr. 5, passim, and several 
times in Euripides, e.g. El. 146 = 163). For loose 
responsion in comedy see Wilamowitz, Verskunst, 470-86. 

• The explanation seems to be that a monosyllabic thesis 
corresponds to a disyllabic one and vice versa: 5 J Z !!! ‘(y H 
(Jt X standing for the two variable syllables at the opening). 
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2 VIETRE, LATIN. Except for the Saturnian metre (q.v.) 
and (possibly) the trochaic ‘uersus quadratus’ used in 
popular ditties (e.g. rex erit qui recte faciet, qui non 
faciet non erit) all Latin metres were deliberately 
borrowed from Greek. This borrowing was complicated 
by three important differences between the two languages : 
(1) the sequences of long and short syllables inherent in 
Latin words and terminations (cf. Cicero, Oral. 189) 
were not always readily adaptable to foreign metres, and 
the poet’s choice of diction was consequendy fettered 
(e.g. ImpBrator is impossible in dactylic verse) ; (2) it is 
virtually certain that stress, not pitch, predominated in 
the Latin accent, and therefore the relation between 
word-accent and rhythmical beat (ictus) created problems 
unknown apparently to Greek; (3) the phonetic tendency 
of ‘breuis breuians’ (q.v.) in popular Latin speech, 
though it might offer some prosodical freedom, intro- 
duced an element of caprice and really meant that many 
Latin syllables had no fixed quantity. As in Greek, 
attenuation (‘elision’; synaloepha) of a final vowel before 
the initial vowel of a succeeding word was the common 
practice, and syllables ending in -m were similarly 
treated ; but whereas Latin elides long final vowels more 
freely than Greek (yet not unrestrictedly), it rarely halves 
their quantity (e.g. an qui amant, Verg. Eel. 8. 108). 
Hiatus is tolerated only at fixed places in certain metres, 
for special effects (e.g. femineo ululatu, Acn. 9. 477), or 
as a bold licence (e.g. Neptuno Aegaco, Aen. 3. 74). 
Obsolete quantities are occasionally revived by later 
poets (e.g. vellt, labor); a few lengthenings arc due to 
Greek models (e.g. liminaque laurique dei, Acn. 3. 91). 
In Republican poets final -s after a short vowel may be 
neglected before a following consonant (e.g. rationis 
potestas, Lucr.). In dactylic and lyric metres the Romans 
often subject themselves to stricter rules than did the 
Greeks. The development of accentual metres in late 
Latin falls outside the scope of this article. 

I. Metres of Republican drama, introduced by Livius 
Andronicus, are folly represented in the comedies of 
Plautus and Terence; fragments of the tragedians are 
meagre. In general, these metres have three common 
features: (i) popular pronunciations based on 'breuis 
breuians’ (e.g. bSnis as ^ <->) or synizesis (e.g. eorum) arc 
freely admitted; (2) word-accent and ictus often coincide, 
and it is possible that the effects of cnclisis (e.g. pat^r- 
meus) may have made such coincidences more frequent 
than appears from a printed text; (3) where two short 
syllables are used as the resolution of one long, the first 
short syllable is usually an accented one; this principle 
embraces and may be the basis of many minor ‘rules’. 
(A) Dialogue metres: (i) The iambic senarius is the 
commonest (e.g. nunc hue | ad Vcnelris falnum uenl|_o 
uijserc, Plaut. Rud. 94). Unlike the Greek comic tri- 
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meter, which allowed spondees (and dactjds) for 
Only in the first, third, and fifth feet, the Latin line 
admitted X- (— ^^) in every foot except the last 
(y -) ; hence the line is felt to be not three metra but six 
fect(cf. Hor. Ars P. 351-62). There is caesura usually 
in the third foot, sometimes in the fourth ; at the caesura 
hiatus is admitted (rarely in Terence). Torson’s law’ 
(cf. METRE, GREEK, II. 3) does not Operate. As in other 
dialogue metres, resolutions of any long syllable arc 
common (especially in comedj’), but procelcusmatic feet 
are restricted in use. (ii) The iambic septenarius 
(a catalectic tetrameter, sometimes called ‘laughing 
metre’) is confined to comedy (e.g. nam quom ] modo 
c,\'[ibat ( {otas (j ad porjtum sc aijbat i|re, Plaut. 
Rud, 307). The seventh foot is generally a pure iambus 
and must be so if a monosyllable follows. The fourth 
foot must be iambic if, as usually happens, diaeresis 
follows. All other feet arc X Hiatus is permitted at 
the diaeresis; failing diaeresis, there is caesura in the 
fifth foot, (iii) The iambic octonarius has a pure iambus 
as its last foot; its fourth foot is also pure if, as is usual, 
diaeresis follows. The other six feet arc X Hiatus is 
found at the diaeresis; failing diaeresis, there is caesura 
in the fifth foot, (iv) 'The trochaic septenarius (or cata- 
lectic tetrameter) is widely used (e.g. exi c | fano | natum ] 
quantumst jj hSmTnum j aScrilelgissujmc, Plaut, Rud. 
706). It keeps only its seventh foot pure (- <“') and so 
differs from the Greek metre, which kept the first, third, 
and fifth feet also pure. Diaeresis (with hiatus permitted, 
though not in Terence) is common after the fourth foot; 
failing diaeresis, there is caesura in the fourth foot. 
(B) The metres of cantica (i.e. lyrical monodies or duets, 
rare in Terence) are mainly iambic, trochaic, anapaestic, 
bacchiac, and cretic dimeters and tetrameters (catalectic 
and acatalectic) ; choriambic, glyconic, and ionic metres 
are occasionally used ; to these must be added die colon 
rdaiamnn (X- X which, when preceded by an 
iambic dimeter, gives the versus reidamis. The relation 
between word-accent and ictus, the extent to which 
popular pronunciations, resolutions, and hiatus are used, 
and the admission of impure feet diflcr with the metre 
employed. For example: conflict of accent and ictus is 
usual in anapaests, though shortening by 'breuis breuians’ 
is common ; in bncchiacs .and erodes popular pronuncia- 
tions arc avoided, but accent and ictus generally coincide; 
in bncchiacs the first part of the foot may be % or '■> or 
but it is rare for both long syllables of a foot(X ^) 
to be resolved; yet crctics normally have the form ^ 
rarely ew x co. Some candca arc composed in a 
single metre. In others the metre changes with the 
emotions expressed or when a new topic is introduced; 
in such passages the division into cola is sometimes 
uncertain. In a number of cantica it is possible to diswrn 
a metrical structure of strophe and antistrophe, especially 
when a general theme is followed by a particular applica- 
don (e.g. Plaut. Amph. 633-44). , , ^ 

11 . Dactylic verse, introduced by Ennius, (i) I nc 
hexameter is used m'th considerable yarie^* of treatment 
as the metre of epic, narrative, didacuc, and saline 
poetry, and forms the first line of the elegiac couplet. Iw 
first four feet may be dactyls or spondees, it.s fifth is 
rcj-pilarly a dactvl, its sixth a spondee or trochee. A 
spondaic fifth foot (an Alexandrian mannensm) is fre- 
quent only in Catullus (but cf. cam dejum subofics magi 
num louis | increjmentum, Verg. Ec/. 4. 4^. Except for 
some crctic words in Ennius, no use is rnade o. shorten- 
ing by 'breuis hreuians’ and SiXiiresis^ is rate. Ennius, 
Ovid, and Imperial poets arc sp.aring with elisions; Euci- 
h'us. Lucrctiti.'!, and V’irgil (especially in Aett,) employ them 
more frequently. The commonest cac.sura is a.tcr the 
long svliab’c of the third foot (penthcmimeralV, it is often 
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; Caesura in the fourth 


foot (hephthemitnera!) or in the second toot (trihtmi- 
mcrall, or by both; if there is not a mtscuhns caesura 


in the third foot, both hephthcmimcral and trihcmimeral 
arc usual (e.g. o pasjsi grauijora, da)bit deus J his quoquo 
finem, Verg. Aen. i. 199). The comparative infrequenev 
of a feminine caesura in the third foot is a striking con- 
trast to the Greek hexameter. In the fifth foot, however, 
feminine caesuras are more frequent than masculine. 
Monosyllables are avoided where they would create 
diaeresis near a main caesura. After Ennius they arc 
progressively less frequent at the end of a line (where a 
disyllabic or trisyllabic noun, verb, or adjective is pre- 
ferred) ; in Virgil they arc used only for special reasons 
(e.g. rcstituis rem, Acn. 6. 846, imitating Ennius); in 
Horace’s Satires conversational tone is achieved by fin.ii 
monosyllabic .adverbs and particles. Diaeresis with a 
clear break in the sense at the fourth foot (the so-called 
‘bucolic caesura’) is a conspicuous but not common 
mannerism (e.g. Pollio ct j ipse fajcit noua ) carmina : jj 
pascitc I taurum, Verg. Eel. 3, 86). In general, tlicrc is 
conflict between word-accent and ictus in the first half 
of the hexameter, harmony in the second. Wlicthcr 
Latin poets sought this alternation and arranged their 
caesuras to ensure it, or whether it is the inevitable result 
of theirprcfcrencc for certain masculine caesuras, is n mat- 
ter of controversy. It is also disputed whether the Romans 
read hexameters with normal prose accentuations, neg- 
lected them in favour of ictus, or in some way made both 
audible. By skilfully vaiying their caesuras, elisions, and 
sense pauses, and employing all the delicate resources of 
alliteration and assonance, the great Roman poets made 
the hexameter a sonorous but flexible instrument for the 
expression of all human emotions, (ii) The penta- 
meter consists of tivo catalectic dactjdic cola [hemirpes, 
- w v> - w -) separated by diaeresis. In the first colon 
spondees may be substituted for cither dactyl, but not 
usually for both ; no spondees arc permitted in the second 
colon. A monosyllabic before the diaeresis is avoided 
unless another monosyllable or a pyrrhic (-j '>) word 
precedes; the final syllable is usually long. Ovid and 
later writers normally end the line witJi a disyllabic 
(though 'cs’ and ‘cst’ arc allowed), but earlier cicgists 
admit polysyllables. Except in Catullus elision is re- 
stricted and is generally avoided at the diaeresis, in the 
second half of the line, and especially in the last dactyl. 
A symmetrical arrangement of words (e.g. aspicio patriae 
tecta rclicta meac, Ovid) is a common feature of the best 
writers, and each couplet is normally complete in sense. 

Ill, Lyric metres. Latin IiTic verse is smaller in 
quanU'ty and less complicated in form than Greek. The 
chief writers arc Catullus, Horace, Martial, and Seneca 
(in his tragedies). Apart from iambic, trocliaic, dactylic, 
and anapaestic lines of various lengths, the princip.al 
metres are glyconics, phcrccratcans, nsclcpiads, phalac- 
ccan hendccasyllabics, seasons (limping iambics), and 
tlic clemcnt-s of tlie sapphic and nlciic stanzas (cf, 
METRE, Giirn;); ionics (e.g. Hor. Cam. 3. 12) and the 
controversial galliambic (in Catull. 63) are rare. Popular 
pronunciations arc virtually excluded and there is con- 
siderable strictness in matters of caesura, elision, and 
liaison (synnphea) between successive lines (for details 
sec standard editions). The i.imbic and trochaic lines of 
lyric (excluding the ‘trimeters* of Publilius .Syrua and 
Ph.sedrus) are mctricany purer than those of co.medy, 
since they are based on dipodies of the forms w - v, - and 
-tx-v; TcsalatioM of lo.ng ss-ll.iblK also are compara- 
tively fewer, thougli Seneca admits thc:n i.n his iambics 
more freely than Horace. Some of the metrei (e.g. 
iambic dimeters and trimcfen, hendecaiylJa’jfc’, c.?dc- 
piads) are used in continuous passage's; bat rnorc fte- 
quently linn of difTcrent icnfipfi or metre .are combined 
into coupled (e.g. Hor. Cam. i. 7; /.’/•s./. t6} or {out- 
line Btanras. Horace it especially fond of the atecie a.nd 
sapphic sunrat a.nd c«imb!r..'st!ont eic'epiad*, glycrj- 
nics, and phe.'-ccratcans, in «!! of wb.icli he m triers 
hinstelf by rules ttnl.r.msTi ta Greek (e.g. hi ajpp!:?.-! ee-l 
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alcaics he uses an epitrite (- >-• — ) where Greek may 
have a ditrochee (- u - >^)). 

W. M. Lindsay, Early Latin Verse (1922); W. A. Laidlaw, 
Prosody of Terence (1938); E. Fraenkel, Iktus und Aksent (1928) 
and ‘Die Vorgeschichte des Versus Quadratus’ {Hermes 1927, 357- 
70); H. Drexler, Plautinische Akzentstudien (2 vois., 1932); O. 
Skutsch, Prosodische u. metrische Gesetze der lambenkurzung (1934); 
F, Curtius, Eomischc Metrik (1929) and ‘Die Responsion in den 
Plautinischen Cantica’ {Philol. Suppl. xsi. i, 1929); E. Norden, 
Aenets Buck VI (Anhange) (1926); A. W. de Groot, ‘Wesen u. 
Gesetze der Cacsur’ {Mnemos, 193S1 81—154); L- Muller, De re 
metrica (1894); J. P. Postgate, Prosodia Latina (1923); W. R. 
Hardie, Res Metrica (1920); F. VoUmer, ‘Romische Metrik’ in 
Gercke-Norden’s Einleitung i, 8; W. Meyer, Gesammelte Abhand~ 
lungen sur Mittellat. Rhythmik (3 vols., 1905-36): summary of 
literature in BoidiaWaJahresberichte vols. 250, 256, 257 (E. Kalinka), 
and annual reports in Glotta. J. F. M. 

METRODORUS (i) of Chios, pupil of Democritus, lived 
in the 4th century B.c. His Ilepl ^‘vcretas seems to have 
attempted to combine Atomism with the Eleatic denial 
of the reality of change; he occupied himself mainly 
with the explanation of meteorological and astronomical 
phenomena. He also wrote historical works — a TposiKo. 
and perhaps also an 'Iojvlko.. 

Testimonia and frs. in Diels, Vorsokrf ii. 231-4. PW xv. 1475. 

W. D. R. 

METRODORUS (z) of Lam)^sacus(33i/330-278/7 B.C.) 
was one of the four KaBrjycpoves of Epicureanism, and 
the most important after Epicurus; Epicurus dedicated 
to him his Eurylochiis and his Metrodorus, besides 
writing letters to him and mentioning him often in his 
works. He reckoned him not among original thinkers, 
but as first among those who could reach the truth with 
the help of others, and ordered that Metrodorus’ memory 
as well as his own should be celebrated on the 20th of 
every month. The list of Metrodorus’ writings is a long 
one, and considerable fragments remain, largely occu- 
pied with polemic against other schools, and confirming 
Epicurus’ judgement as to his lack of originality. See 

ALLEGORY, GREEK. 

Ed. A. Kostt, JahrbQcher fur Classische Philologie, Suppl. 17. 529 
(tSgo); Papyrus Hcrculanensis 831, ed. A. Korte, ib. 571 0 . PW xv. 
1477. W. D. R. 

METRODORUS (3) of Stratonicea, an adherent first 
of the Epicurean school, then of that of Cameades (Diog. 
Laert. 10. 9, Cic. De Or, i. 45). 

PW xv. 1480. 

METRONOMOI, overseers of weights and measures 
in Athens ; five for the city, five for the Piraeus, elected 
by lot for one year. In otiier States their duties were 
carried out by the Agoranomoi (q.v.). 

METROPOLIS, (a) the mother-city of a colony; (6) in 
Roman times an honorary title granted usually to the 
capitals of provincial Koivd, sometimes to other impor- 
tant cities; (c) in Egypt the administrative capital of a 
nomos (q.v.). Under the Ptolemies the metropoleis, though 
they usually had many Greek residents, possessed 
no official communal organization. Augustus placed on 
a special register the hellenized residents of the metro- 
poleis {oi asTO /irjrpoTToXecos), and these henceforth formed 
a hereditary class, paying poll-tax at a lower rate. He also 
established in each metropolis a body of magistrates 
(apxoi’res), who managed the gymnasium and the 
ephebic training, the market and com supply, and the 
Greek temples. These were chosen — in theory probably 
by popular election from a hereditary class styled ^ drrd 
yvpLvacslov. Septimius Severus established in each 
metropolis a council (PovX^), which co-opted its members 
and nominated the magistrates and the principal officials 
of the nomos except the crrpaTrjyos and PacriAiKos ypapt- 
paTevs" (who were appointed by the prefect). The 
metropoleis officially became cities probably in a.d. 297, 
perhaps ten years later. 

P. JoURUCt, La Vie mumApale dans VEgypte romaine (i 9 u): 
^oaes, Eastern Cities, eh. SI. A. H. M. J. 


METTIUS POMPUSIANUS, a victim of Domitian’s 
tyranny, because he had made a volume of extracts of 
speeches by kings from Livy. 

MEZENTIUS, king of Caere in Etmria, whose aid was 
invoked by Tumus against the invading Aeneas. Accord- 
ing to the earlier story, told in Cato’s Origines, Tumus and 
Aeneas alike fell in the subsequent conflict, and Mezen- 
tius was later killed or forced to submit in single combat 
with Ascanius. (Some authorities, e.g. Ovid, Fasti 4. 
877-900, say he demanded payment to himself of the 
first-fruits of the vintage.) Virgil in Aen. bks. 7-10 
develops him into a full-blooded, atheistical tyrant, killed 
by Aeneas after the death in his defence of Ins attractive 
son Lausus. R. A. B. M. 

MICEPSA, see NUMiDiA. 

MICON {MIkcov) (sth c. B.C.), painter and sculptor, of 
Athens. He painted (i) in the Theseum (soon after 475) ; 
Theseus and Minos ; probably also Amazonomachy and 
Centauromachy. (2) In the Stoa Poikile (soon after 460) 
Amazonomachy. The Amazonomachies and Centauro- 
machy are reflected on vases; one Amazon is named 
Peisianassa after Peisianax, who built the Stoa ; one Cen- 
tauromachy is very like the centre of the west pediment at 
Olympia, on which Micon may have worked as sculptor. 
(3) In the Anakeion : Argonauts. He painted Butes (in the 
Amazonomachy?) so that only head and eye appeared 
above a hill; analogies can be found on contemporary 
vases. His painting was closely connected with Poly- 
gnotus, but Polygnotan ^ 9 os is never attributed to him. 
He made a statue in Olympia of Callias, victor in 472 ; 
the Maridmont warrior may reproduce an original by 
him. 

Overbeck, 1058, 1080-93; Pfuhl, 688, 716, 732; J. D. Beazley 
AJAreh. 1933, 366; F. Dornseifl, Der sogenannte Apollon von 
Olympia (1936). T. B. L. W, 

MIDAS (i), a legendary Phrygian Idng, of whom several 
stories are told, the most famous being the following. 

Midas had a garden which a Silenus or satyr used to 
visit. Midas had a curiosity to learn his wisdom, and so 
mixed wine with the water of a spring in the garden; 
the Silenus was thus made drunk and caught. What he 
told Midas seems to have been a subject for learned 
conjecture; according to Aristotle ap. [Plut.] Cons, ad 
Apoll., 1 15 b, he said that life was a penance and it was a 
misfortune to be bom; Aelian {VH 3. 18) puts into his 
mouth a lecture on geography. The place of the garden 
also varies: see Herodotus 8. 138. 4 (somewhere in 
Macedonia), Xenophon, An. i. 2. 13 (near Thymbrium 
in Cilicia), Bion in Athenaeus 45 c (name given as Inna, 
between Thrace and Paeonia). 

Having to judge a musical contest between Apollo and 
Pan(orMarsyas, q.v., Hyginus, jPeJ. 191. i), Midas voted 
against Apollo, who therefore bestowed ass’s cars on him. 
He managed to hide these from most people with his 
head-drcss,_but was obliged to tell his barber; the latter, 
bursting with the secret, foimd relief by whispering it 
into a hole in the ground; reeds grew over this when he 
refilled it, and whispered the tale whenever the wind 
falew_ through them (Ovid, Alct. ii. 153 ff.). 

Midas was very hospitable to a Silenus, whom his 
people had found wandering drunk and captured (a 
variant of the first story, probably). Dionysus therefore 
offered him anything he wished; he asked that all he 
touched might become gold. Soon after, he found that 
this apph'ed to his food and prayed to lose the gift; by 
Dionysus’ advice he bathed in Pactolus, which ever since 
has had golden sands (Ovid, ibid. 90 ff.). 

Whether any facts of cult or hisfory lie behind the 
story of Midas is doubtftd. 

Cf. S. Eitrcm, PW. xv. 1526 ff; IL J. R. 
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MIDAS (2), an historical king of Ph^gia 738-696 n.c. 
(Eusebius). He was the first barbarian king to make 
presents to Delphi (Hdt. i. 14); married the king of 
Cyme’s daughter, who first struclc coins in her native 
city (Hcraclides, FHG ii. 216, Pollux 9. 83); and drank 
bull’s blood when tlie Cimmerians overthrew his Idngdom 
(Strabo i. 61). In Assyrian records he appears as Mita, 
joins a confederacy against King Sargon (717), but 
becomes his vassal (707). His history anticipates that of 
the Lydian Gyges (q.v.). P. N. U. 

MIDDLE PLATONISM. The period of Platonism 
beginning with Arccsilaus (q.v. i) c. 265 n.c. ; it lasted for 
about a century, and was terminated by Camcades (q.v.), 
the founder of the Third Academy. Sec alqinus, 
APUmuS, PLUTAnCH. 


MILESTONES, though not an invention of the Romans, 
were used most frequently by them. The earliest sur- 
viving milestone {ILS 5801) dates from c. 250 n.c. 
Under the Republic they bear the names of consuls or 
other officials connected with the construction or repair 
of roads, but in the Principate the name and titles of the 
emperor invariably appear, though the names of pro- 
vincial governors and others are sometimes added. The 
inscriptions frequently give important infonnation as to 
the date and payment for the costs of construction of 
new roads (c.g. ILS 208, 5834). In Italy the distance 
from Rome is usually given; in the prorinces the 
distances recorded arc usually those from tlic nearest 
important town. In Gaul from the time of Trajan 
distances were reckoned by Icugac (1,5°° paces). Mile- 
stones were cylindrical pillars, generally about 6 feet 
high. 

I’I.S58oofr.;Schneider,Pir,SiippI.vi,8.v.'miIiarium’. G, II. S. 


MILETUS, southernmost of the great Ionian cities of 
Asia Minor, claimed partly Cretan origin (Paus. 7. 2. 5). 
In Homer it was occupied by ‘bnrbarous-tongucd’ 
Carians who fought for Troy. lonians from Athens 
under Nilcus descendant of Nestor (probably c. 1100 
B.c.) seized Miletus and married Carian tyives. During 
the eighth, seventh, and sixth centuries Miletus founded 
many colonics on tlic Black Sea and its approaches 
(including Abydos, Cyzicus, Sinope, Trapezus, Dio- 
scurias, Panticapacum, Theodosia, Olbia, Boiysthencs, 
Istnis, Odessu-s), led the way in Greek penetration^ of 
Egypt (Milesians’ Fort and Naucratis ; Necho’s offering 
to the temple at Didyma after Megiddo, 608 n.c.), and 
had close contacts with Sybaris till its dcstniction in 510. 

2. Miletus’ sea-power and colonics were partly cause, 
partly result of her long struggle with the kings of Lydia. 
Alyattes made terms with Miletus (then under a tjTant 
Thrasybulus, the friend of Periandcr), which apparently 
kept a privileged position when Croesus subdued Ionia 
(both Alyattes and Croesus sent offerings to the temple 
of the Branchidae at Didjma), and when Persia con- 
quered Croesus’ dominions in 546. In 499 Miletus, 
instigated by its c.x-rvrants Histincus and Anstagoras 
(qq.v.), started the Ionian revolt. After the naml disaster 
at Lade the city was enpwred, the temple at Didma was 
burnt, and the Milesians were sold into shivery (494)- 

3. I>adc ended for Miletus a long period of great 
prosperity-, interrupted by intervals oj party stroggics, 
to this pcriotl belong the Milesian philosophers Thales, 
Anaximander, and An.iximencs, the chronider nMmap- 
maker Hecat.icus, and the 5e.itcd statues from Didymi 
(British Tiluseuin. Cofo/e,7we 0/ Soi!p!t!’’r, I. j, p>atcs vs-xv). 
Whether the archaic pottery gencraljy hmoym as Rhoutan 
was really Milesian remains uncertain. Miicsian wooUen 
prods were wotjcl-fanious. 

After the Persian de.fcat at Mycale (470) Miletm 
joinct! the Delian Lc.igtre. iKirtrr e.r'e»?ed at to t.a.cnt-j 
in 4s®> stid at 5 in 443. In 412 hWctin revo.ted from 


Athens, only to fall under Persia. In the fourth century 
it passed under the vassal kings of Cnria, Hcc.itomnus 
and (377~3S3) Mausolus. Among Milesians of this 
later period were Aspasia of Pcriclean fame, Hippodamus, 
toivn-planncr of tlic Piraeus, .and the dithyrambic poet 
Timotheus (c. 447-357). Miletus was conquered and 
rebuilt by A)c.xander. 

4. Hellenistic monarchs of the houses of Seleucus, 
Anligonus, Lysimachus, Ptolemy, and Attains succes- 
sively held Miletus and erected great buildings there. 
After becoming part of the Roman province of Asia 
(129 B.c.) Miletus lived on its p.ist glories. St. Paul 
visited it; Apollo performed a miracle at Didyma when 
tlie Gotlis assaulted the city in a.d. 205 ; but its decline 
was assured by the silting up of its harbour. 

Herodotus; Thuc>-didc3, bl:. 8; Xenophon, Hell. bk. iJ Strabo, 
esp, p;>. 632-6; SIG 57, 58, 272, 322. 1 ). Haussoullier, Etudes Jur 
VUistotre de Milet et dii Didiineion (1502); T. WicRand, MUel, 
Ersebnisse der Aussrahungen und Vnterxuchungen sat tSyg, P. N. U. 

MILK (yoAa, lac). A considerable use was made of milk 
in religious ceremonies of classical date, and there is 
rcitson to think that it was once much commoner, having 
been in many cases superseded by wine. It is a natural 
drink-offering from a people largely pastoral, and also an 
obvious sort of first-fruits. The Greeks often retained 
it in the conservative rustic cults, c.g. that of the Nymphs 
(Theoc. 5. 53) and the tendance of the dead (as Acsch. 
Pers. Cti ff.), though wine might be added (ibid. 614 f.; 
wine was, however, forbidden in the ritual of the Erinyes, 
Aesch. Etim. 107). Roman rituals provide more inst.nnccs ; 
see Varro, Rust. 2. ii. 5 (Rumina), Ovid, Fasti 4. 
745-6 (Parilia); cf. do.s’a de 4, jurirm. 

Herzog-IIauscr I'n ffP, s.v. 'Milch', and rcfercncca. II, J. R. 

MILO, Titus Annius, of Lanuvium, tribune 57 b.c. 
Originally Pompey’s man, he actively promoted Cicero’s 
recall and organized gladiators against those of Clodius 
(q.v.). Their riots, which continued over five years, were 
varied by prosecutions for vis: in 57 Milo twice sued 
Ciodius, who csKipcd by being elected ccdilc; in 56 n 
prosecution of Milo was also dropped, and he bcKime 
praetor in 55. Late in 54 he in.augurntcd, with games 
costing 1,000,000 HS, n candidature for the consulate of52 
against Hypsacus and Mctcllu.s Scipio; but disorder was 
still preventing Use elections when l\Jilo murdered 
Clodius near Bovillae j8 Jan. 52. Pompey then became 
sole con.sul and had Milo prosecuted before a court .so 
heavily guarded that Cicero did not dare to defend him 
(though he subsequently published hi3_ spcccli Pro 
Milonc). Milo retired to exile at Massilia, thunkirsg 
Cicero that his reticence allowed him to enjoy the mullets 
there. But in 48 he answered Oiclius* appeal to recreate 
disorder and was a-ipturcd and executed at Cos.n. (On 
the lawsuits of 57-56 cf. F.d. Meyer, Caesars Mottarchit'^ 
(1919), 109, n. 3.) C. E. F. C, 

MILON, on athlete from Croton of the kstcr .eixth 
century n.c. ; six times victor in tvr t itling at the 0!>-mpi.-in 
Games’, six times at the P>'thi.2n. lie is raid to have 
carried a heifer down the course, killed it wiiii one blow, 
and eaten it all in one day. Trying to rend a tree asunder 
he was caught in tlie cleft and eaten alive by wolves. 

K A. tv. 

Mn-TLADES (c. 550-489 p.c.) f>rlonrcd to the noble 
Afkc-ni.-n family of the Pliiiaid-ie, and v,2s sent e. 524 
by Hippias to continue tk.c policy of Atheni.in hegenu ny 
in rfie Thracis.n Chersonese which Milt:adt-t' nr-rneuafee 
and paternal uncle h.sd inaugurated under ri-.htrstiix 
{(. Stsl and prohr.bly at hts prompting. ndrd 

f.>i sih'objtc ia’ng over the natives, btit h» eneouragesl 
Athenian settler: end, after freeing Ixntnea from Farvia 
(c. yec), he handed it over to .Athe.nt. He h,v 3 prrvio'.;'.lj‘ 
been a vtr-'sl of Darius end sccompanied him cm th-e 
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Scythian expedition (c.S 1 3), but his later claim to have pro- 
posed the breaking down of the Danube bridge is dis- 
proved by the fact that Darius left him unmolested. He 
married Hegesipyle, daughterofthewealthyThracianking 
Olorus, who bore him Cimon. His other children (includ- 
ing the ill-famed Elpinice) were by a previous marriage 
with an Athenian lady. After a short exile caused by a 
Scythian invasion Miltiades was restored by the Thra- 
cians (496). At the end of the Ionian Revolt, in which 
he had participated, he fled from the Persians and 
returned to Athens (493). Here he survived an accusation 
of ‘tyranny’ in Thrace and became the most influential 
politician. As general in 490 he won the support of 
Callimachus (q.v. i) and most of his colleagues for engag- 
ing the Persians at Marathon, where he won a decisive 
victorj'. Inaugurating a policy of naval expansion, he 
led an expedition to Paros (early spring 489), which he 
was unable to capture. On the accusation of Xanthippus 
(q.v. i) Miltiades was fined 50 talents for having deceived 
the people, and soon afterwards succumbed to a wound 
sustained at Paros. 

E. Obst, PW, 8.V.; W. W. How, jfHS 1919: J. Wells, Studies in 
Herodotus (1923), E. Cavaignsc, Rev. Phil. 1929; A. Pas- 

scrini, Mikiade el’occupaxione di Lemno (193s): H. Ben-e, Miltiades 
(ry37); V. Ehrenberg, Eunomia i (1939), 13 ff., 28 fT.; H. Bengtson, 
Sits, der BayrischenAkademie, philos.-historische Alt., 1939, Heft i. 

P. T. 

MIMNERMUSj elegiac poet and musician (Strabo 
643) of Colophon (ibid.) and Smyrna (Paus. 9. 29. 4). 
His floruit is given as 632-629 b.c. by Suidas; tins suits 
his interchange with Solon (fr. 6 and Sol. fr. 22). The 
eclipse of the sun to which he referred (Plut. Mor. 931 e) 
gives no help, as it may be either 648 or 585 b.c. His 
elegies were collected in two books (Porph. ad Hor. Episk 
2. 2. loi), one of which was called Nanno after the flute- 
girl he is said to have loved (Hermesianax ap. Ath. 597 f., 
Strabo 643). This seems to have been a collection of 
poems on very different themes, such as mythology 
about Tithonus (fr. 4), the Sun’s magic bowl (fr. 10), 
and history about the foundation of Colophon (fr. I2, 
Strabo 633). The same book may have contained his 
accoimt of the war between Smyrna and Gyges (fr. 13, 
Paus. 9. 29. 4). His other fragments are concerned 
largely with the pleasures of youth and the horrors of 
old age (frs. 1-3). But he tempers his hedonism with a 
respect for truth (fr. 8) and for warlike qualities (frs. 
12-13). He seems to have written a Smymeis, or his- 
torical poem on Smyrna, which may have been contained 
in the Nanno. He is remarkable for his musical use of 
the elegiac, his brilliant sustained images, the directness 
of his emotional appeal, and his love of pleasure. 

Text; E.^Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Grace. I. i, 50-7. Commentary: T. 
Hudson-Williama, Early Greek Elegy (1925), 90-9. Criticism: 
U. von Wilamowim-Moellendorff, Sappho und Simonides (1913), 
276 ff.; C. M. Bowra, Early Greek Elegy (1936), 17-35. C. M. B. 

MIMUS (fitfios), an imitative performance or performer. 

I. Greek. In Greece, as elsewhere, the instinct for 
imitation found its expression in the mimetic dance. 
From early times solo performers, by play of gesture, 
voice, and feature, gave imitations of neighing horses, 
etc. (Plato Res^. 396 b), and small companies, called in 
Sparta Set/erjAt/rrat (? ‘masked men’), elsewhere airro- 
KajSSoAot (‘improvisers’) or in Italiot towns (fiXvaKes, 
presented short scenes from daily life (e.g. ‘The Quack 
Doctor’) or mythology, probably on a hastily erected 
stage in tlie market-place or in a private house; such 
performers belonged to the social class of acrobats, etc. 
Xenophon (Symp.) tells of a mime ‘of Dionysus and 
Ariadne’, danced at a private banquet by eboy and girl ; 
we note the connexion with Syracuse, the musical 
accompaniment, the use of dialogue, and the fact that 
the girl is also a sword-dancer and the concubine of the 
Syracusan dancing-master. In the fifth century Sophron 
of Syracuse wrote ‘men’s’ and ‘women’s’ mimes in 


Dorian rhythmic prose; the language was popular and 
included frequent proverbs; the surviving titles (e.g. 
‘The old fishermen’, ‘The women quacks’, ‘The women 
visitors to the Isthmia’) indicate stock mime themes. 
Of the mimes of Sophron’s son, Xenarchus, virtually 
nothing is known. In the third century the taste for 
realism brought the mime to the fore; Theocritus 
dressed traditional themes in his courtly hexameters 
(Idyll z: the deserted heroine resorts to magic; 15: two 
Syracusan women visit the festival of Adonis in Alexan- 
dria; 21 : two old fishermen converse; 74 is also dramatic 
in form); these pieces, like those of the more realistic 
Herodas (q.v.), were probably intended for semi- 
dramatic recitation. Meanwhile the popular mime 
invaded the theatre; it now took the form either of 
■naiyvia (? slight, often vulgar, performances) or of 
vTToOeoeis, ‘plots’ (Plut. Qnaest. conv. 7. ry. 4, p. 712 e), 
taken over from drama proper and presented in mimic 
fashion by the /xayqj^oi (Ath. 621 c) or fupoXoyoi (the 
meaning of the various terms for performers, whether they 
suggest spoken or musical delivery, is uncertain) ; cf. the 
third-century Athenian lamp with its representation of 
three maskless performers and the inscription ‘Mimologi ; 
h3rpotliesis : Stepmother’. The ‘Alexandrian erotic frag- 
ment’ is perhaps a sung mime: theme, the deserted 
heroine. In POxy. 413 we have (a) a prose farce, based 
on the plot of Iph. Taur. (?) : a Greek girl, named Chari- 
tion, aided by her brother, escapes from an Indian king 
and his followers by maldng them drunk; the barbarians 
speak pseudo-Indian ; there is a low clowning part; (6) a 
prose mime; theme, the jealous mistress (cf. Herodas v), 
who tries to poison her husband and make love to her 
slaves; there are six or seven short scenes and seven 
roles, all unimportant except that of the archimima; here, 
as always, the interest of the mime is in character and 
situation rather than in action. In the Marissa wall- 
inscription we have a song-dialogue between a hetaera 
and the exdusus amator. (See Herodas, ed. Crusius, 
1914, for the text of all these pieces). 

II. Roman (known also as fabula riciniata). Before 
the end of the third century B.c. the barefooted planipes 
appeared on the stage at Rome. The undatable epitaph 
of Vitalis (.Minor Latin Poets, J. W. and A. M. Duff; 
Loeb, pp. 636-9) points to solo, maskless displays ; Cicero 
refers to extempore troupe performances of improbable 
themes like ‘The Beggar turns Millionaire’ (Phil. 2. 65). 
A popular feature at the Floralia was the appearance of 
the mimae (alias meretrices) naked. Sulla patronized the 
mime; soon it rivalled the Atellana as an after-piece; 
Dionysia received 200,000 sesterces yearly, and we read 
of a company of 60 mimi under an archimimus. Associated 
with Julius Caesar were the mime-writers Laberius, 
Syrus, and Matius. Favoured by the emperors, beloved 
by the rabble, still topical, farcical, and indecent, the 
mime (with the pantomime) practically monopolized the 
stage; a typical mimus was the close-cropped fool, 
dressed in the patch-work ccntunculus. Domitian had a 
real crucifixion inserted in a mime; Heliogabalus ordered 
mimic adulteries to be performed realistically; in the 
person of Theodora a tnima reached the throne. Un- 
subdued by their losing battle with the Church and even 
by the barbarian invasions, the strolling companies, it is 
claimed, have survived as the wandering jongleurs of 
the Middle Ages. 

li. Reich, Der Mimus (1903); PW (1932), s.v. ‘Mimos’; J. R. A, 
Nicoll, Masks, Mimes and MiraSes {1931; well illustrated). tV. B, 

MINDARUS, Spartan admiral, 4.1 i/to B.c. Mistrusting 
Tissaphemes (q.v.) and relying on support from Phama- 
bazus (q.v.), he transferred the main Peloponnesian fleet 
to the Hellespont. The Athenians defeated him off 
Cynossema and again off Abydos (autumn, 411), thereby 
safeguarding the passage of their com-ships. Early in 
410 Mindarus recaptured Cyzicus, but he was there 
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surprised by a superior fleet under Alcibiades and fell 
in a vain attempt to save Ids ships from capture. Though 
out-gencralled by Alcibiades, he showed more enter- 
prise and ability than his predecessors. 

Thucydides 8. 99-107; Xenophon, Hell. i. i. 2-18; Diodonii 
»3- 38-SI. H. D. \V. 

MINERALOGY. Although the Greeks and Romans 
had a practical toowledge of metals, precious stones, and 
building materials, and were always familiar with their 
use, tliey never made outstanding discoveries in tlie 
science of mineralogy. The passages in Homer and 
Hesiod which refer to mines and stones are of no scientific 
importance, and the same may be said of most of tlic 
incidental remarks made by geographers and historians, 
e.g, Strabo. Even so practically minded a man as the 
author of the treatise on Revenues generally attributed 
to Xenophon, although he deals at length with the 
exploitation of the Laurian silver mines, shows no appre- 
ciation of the truly technical problems of mineralogy. 
Plato’s Ion is evidence that among his contemporaries 
tlie theory of the attractive power of the loadstone 
was widely known, but neither the philosopher him- 
self nor his disciples were interested in this branch of 
science. Theophrastus' work IJcpl XlOcav (On stones) 
gives only a brief survey of marbles, pointing out their 
peculiar qualities, and where they are to be found; but 
here too mineralogy is treated not as an independent 
field of research or as a study of scientific value, but as of 
merely practical utility. For instance, one looks in vain 
for any exposition of the chemical properties of stones 
and minerals. Nevertheless, Theophrastus’ work had a 
deep influence on Roman writers, especially Lucretius, 
Vitruvius, and Pliny the Elder, The last gave even more 
attention to mineralogy than Theophrastus himself had 
done, but from an essentially geographical and arclii- 
tectural point of view, while a contemporary of Pliny, 
Dioscorides, approached it from the standpoint of the 
physician and physiologist. His five books J 7 cpl uAijs 
larpiKos (On materia mcdica) exerted a wide influence 
upon Graeco-Byzantine science, and it was from Diosco- 
ridcs that knowledge of ancient mineralogy, scanty as it 
was, passed tlirough the channel of Arabian alchemy 
into medieval Europe. 

Texts: A useful selection, with 0 Germ.m translation, is given by 
n. O, Lenz, Mineraloaie d. alien Gricehen u, RSmer (1861). Theo- 
phrastus* flepl XWwi’ (cd. Wimmer, Tcubner) was translated into 
English by Sir J. Hill (1774). Dioscoridea has been edited by M. 
Wellmann (Weidmnnn scries, 1906-14), and there exists a German 
translation and commentary by J. Berendes (1902). General litera- 
ture: E. V. Lippmann, Ahhandlungcn u. Vorlrdge z, Cesch, d. 
rfaluTvdssentcfiaften (1906), i IT. I’. T. 

Minerva (archaic Mcnerva), an Italian goddess of 
handicrafts, widely worshipped and regularly identified 
■with Atliena (q.v.). Altheim (PIP, s.v.; cf. Hist. Rom. 
Rfl., p. Z3S and note 3.4; Gricchhchc Cotter, p, 142, note 
4) believes her actually to be Athena, borrowed early 
through Etruria ; but most scliolars think her native, and 
connect her name witli the root of nicmini, etc. At all 
events there is no trace of her cult in Rome before the 
introduction of the Capitoline Triad, where she appears 
with Jupiter and Juno (qq.v.) in an Etruscan grouping. 
Apart from this slic was worshipped in a sfirinc on 
Alons Caclius under the name of .Minerva Capta, after 
tlie taking of Fnlerii in 241 u.C. (Ovid, Fasti 2. 83S R-* 
whcrcsee Frazer; cf. Platncr-.Ashby. p. 343 f.). A mudi 
more important cult lay c.xtra pomeriunt on tlie Avcntinc 
(Platncr-Ashby, p, 34;), but its age is unknown; it xyas 
the headquarters of a guild of writers and actors during 
the Second Punic War (Festus, p. 446, 26 ff. Lindsay) 
and seems to have been gcncndly the centre of organiza- 
tions of skilled craftsmen. Minerva’s worship spre-sd at 
the expense of Alars (q.v.) himself, the Quinquatrus 
coming to be considered her ftstis'al, apparently because 
it was the f.ataUs of her temple (O v. ibid. S i a) ; it tvas also 


extended to five days, from a misunderstanding of the 
meaning (‘fifth day after’ a given date ; see Frazer ad loc.) 
13 June tyas called tlie Qninquatrm minuscxdae and was 
the peculiar feast-day of the professional flute-players 
itibicincs; cf. Ov. Fasti 6. 651 ff., and Frazer ad loc.). 

H. J. U. 


MINES. Though ore had been extracted (botli open- 
cast and^ underground) at other places much earlier, 
systematic exploitation was first developed at Laurium. 
The simple geological strata there made it easy to learn 
to prospect where no indications appeared on the surface. 
This experience was utilized by the Romans, who were 
able to test dipping veins, though complex problems such 
as faulting defeated them. 

2. Ancient shafts and galleries are normally small, as 
tlicy were cut with hand-tools and it was desirable to 
obviate propping. Siliceous rocks were broken by fire- 
setting, a_ mctliod known in the Bronze Age in Austria. 
Placer-mines were worked by panning, and for large- 
scale enterprises (in Spain and at Dolaucothy in Wales) 
water was brought by aqueducts for hushing (i.c. break- 
ing down of softer beds by rush of water). Iron tools were 
normal in classical times, though stone hammers survived 
in many districts for crushing ore, 

3. The miners were mainly slaves, both in the larger 
Greek mines and in the centralized workings of the 
Rom.an Empire. Overseers and engineers were also 
slaves; in tlie Empire legionaries were sometimes used. 
Later, criminals were employed at a few mines and 
quarries. The Romans sometimes kept tlicir worluncn 
permanently below ground. Some mines the Roman 
Government c.vploitcd directly; at others small conces- 
sions were leased, but both technically and socially the 
mining community was controlled by a procurator. 
Large lessees, individuals and companies, subject to 
little control, were common in the Republic but rare 
later, save at iron-mines. At Laurium concessions were 
leased to citizens; they were usually large enough to 
employ several slaves, but sometimes the lessee would 
himself work tindcrground. In Eg>’pt state-exploitation 
was die rule. 

4. A developed mining-royalty never existed, tliough 
the State claimed dues from miners and authorized mining 
on other men’s property. In earlier times the State de 
facto owned most mines. The idea of royalty was 
probably developed by the German kingdoms. 

5. The chief diflicultics of ancient miners were ventila- 
tion and drainage. The former was jioor owing to narrow 
galleries and tltc use of naked lights, and tlie various 
artificial improvements were seldom successful. The 
best was to drive intercommunicating adits at different 
levels. The influx of water often caused niiriM to 
be abandoned. The Romans used various drainage- 
madiincs, sucli as tlic screw-pump and perhaps the 
chain-pump (ist c. A.D.), the watcr-whccl (and c.), and 
the suction-pump (late Empire) ; but these devices, being 
■worked hy humrm power, ii-crc cxpcnsii'c, and could be 
used only where die ore was profitable. B.ittenes of 
watcr-whccls superimposed to a depth of 75 me»cs have 
been found at Ruda, No machines were sufiiaentiy 
powerful to reclaim a mine once abandoned. Where the 
ground-formation permitted, drainage sv.-is secured by 
adits, which were sometimes driven through a mue of 
sterile rod:. The ore wtis, hauled to the surface on 

or in sacks, often by boys, who could move quicaly rn 


narrow galleries. 

.Ancient sranrex: tesrrered referenre* in r.>n., 
Tfcfc.ni'jue; O. IJsvsfj, A." -jt .’.f/eci in /’oec;c (1935 
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Mning personnel: inscriptions quoted in general works; the most 
informative Christian source is Passio IV Coronatorum. Drainage- 
machines: E. Treptow, Beitrage zur Geschichie der Technik tind der 
Industrie viii (igi8), iss; R. E. Palmer, Trans. Institution of Mining 
and Metallurgy xxrvi(ig-'’'-' C — ' — rij (1936), 

Si;T. A. Rickard, Engin. '' " _ ■ ■ ' g27),gij. 

Fire-setting: Holman, 7 : . . metallurgy 

xxxvi (1926/7), 219. O. D. 

MINOAN (derived from Minos, q.v.), a term used to 
denote the Bronze Age civilization of Crete; its suc- 
cessive stages ate known as Early, Middle, and Late 
Minoan (E.M., M.M., L.M.). The archaeological evi- 
dence of the greatness of Cnossos (q.v.) is held to support 
the historical basis of the tradition. Minos’ overlordship 
of Athens is reflected in Cretan influence on the Greek 
mainland during the first two phases of the Late Bronze 
Age (1600-1400 B.C.). The tradition of Minos the thalas- 
socrat, and the frequent occurrence of Minoa as a place- 
name in the Aegean, are believed to be reflected in the 
Minoan pottery found in the islands, on the Syrian 
coast, in Cyprus, and in Egypt. Some think that Cretans 
imder Minos conquered and colonized part of the Greek 
mainland and that Mycenae was a Minoan colony. 
Mycenae, however, has no legendary connexion with 
Crete, and Minoan influence on the mainland was no 
stronger than Greek influence in Etruria in historical 
times. Middle Minoan objects occur in the Cyclades 
(Melos, Thera), in Cyprus, at Byblus, and in Egypt, but 
in Late Minoan times in Melos, Cyprus, Syria, Palestine, 
and Egypt the mainland pottery is far more frequent than 
Cretan. The pottery in Sicily thought to be Cretan and 
to confirm the legend of Minos’ death there is not Cretan, 
but comes from some centre of Mycenaean culture. 

A. J. B W. 

MINORCA, see BAIXARES CTSULAE. 

MINORS, see guardianship. 

MINOS (Mlvios), a king of Crete ; the traditions concern- 
ing him preserve faint reminiscences of the might of the 
civilization now called Minoan (q.v.), and ‘Minos’ may 
be a dynastic name or title. See, e.g., Thucydides 1. 4 for 
a tradition of his sea-power. It is conceivable at least 
that the evil character given him in Attic legends, but 
not in the main stream of Greek tradition ([Plato], 
Minos, 318 d-e), has behind it a real contest between 
prehistoric Attica and Crete; cf. below. 

He is consistently said to be son of Zeus and Europa 
(q.v.), and to have married Pasiphae, daughter of Helios 
(Apollod. 3. 7, followed here unless the contrary is 
stated). Her name, ‘all-shining’, has been interpreted as 
that of a moon-goddess, which is unnecessary, as it fits a 
fully human child of the sun-god (cf. Phaethon) ; but that 
both the kings and queens of Minoan Crete were regarded 
as partly or wholly divine is quite possible. To settle the 
question whether Minos or another should be king, 
Minos prayed to Poseidon to send a bull from the sea 
for him to sacrifice. Poseidon did so, thus confirming 
his right to rule, but the bull was so handsome that Minos 
would not kill it. Poseidon therefore caused Pasiphae 
to fall in love with it.* By the help of Daedalus (q.v.) 
she was disguised as a cow and attained her end; con- 
sequently she bore a creature half-man, half-bull, 
‘Minos’ buU’, Miva> ravpos, the ‘Minotauifus)’ of Latin 
and English. Daedalus constructed a maze, the laby- 
rinth, f to hide it in. 

Minos made war on Megara and Athens. As regards 
the former, for the legend of Minos, Nisus, and Scylla, 

• Minos’ power is derived from Zeus in Odpsey ig. 178-9, w 
obscure passage; Apluodite causes PasiphaE's passion, e.g. in 
Hyginus, Fab. 40. i, more appropriately. 

t The word is pre-Hellenic, connected with AaJSpvj, a double 
axe, the well-known Cretan religious symbol; a rite involving the 
use of a maze may underlie the story; see ICnight, Cumaean Gates, 
ch.8. 


see NISUS. At Athens he was provoked by the murder of 
his son Androgeos, and so made peace only on terms of 
receiving a yearly tribute of youths and maidens, whom 
he shut up with the Minotaur (Plutarch, Thes. 15; 
see THESEUS). 

Minos’ death was due to treachery. Daedalus having 
escaped, he pursued him to Sicily, where he found him 
by a stratagem in the house of Cocalus, king of Camicus. 
He demanded his surrender, and Cocalus pretended to 
agree, received Minos with showofhospitality, andhanded 
him over to his daughters to be bathed in the Homeric 
fashion. They killed him by pouring boiling water (or 
pitch instead of water) on him (Pldt. 7. 170. i ; Apollod. 
Epit. I. 13-15. 

Besides the larger dictionaries s.v., see Cook, Zeta ii, 939 ff. 

H. J. R. 


MINOTAUR, see MINOS. 


MINT (at Rome), see aerarium, coinage, moneta. 


MINTURNAE was a town of the Aurunci, situated 
midway between Formiae and Sinuessa on the Via Appia. 
The original town and the sixth-century shrine of the 
sea-goddess Marica lay on the north bank of the Liris 
and consisted of a small, rectangular fortification with 
pseudo-polygonal walls and angle-towers. To this was 
added, on the west, a Roman colony in 295 B.c. (Veil. 
1. 14; Livy 8. 11), which was restored by Augustus 
(Pliny, HN 3. 59). The capitolium and forum of this 
colony have been excavated, and its houses lie buried 
below later Imperial buildings. When the Imperial 
forum was built the old one became a portico behind the 
Augustan theatre, while the capitolium w’as eclipsed by 
three new temples, one embodying manumission records 
of the Sullan period. The west town-gate (jlRS ^ii. 
155) embodies an aqueduct-castellum or distribution- 
chamber. The ancient /onna of the field-system, figured 
by the Agrimensores {Corpus Agrimens. Rom. i. i, fig. 
81, p. 21), is discussed by A. Schulten {Hermes xxxiii. 
537-40), though with erroneous assumptions about the 
earliest site and the Liris. 

J. Johnson, Excavations at Mintumae (U.S.A. 1933), i, ii. 

I. A. R. 

MINUCIANUS the Elder (2nd c. A.D.), rival of Hermo- 
genes, wrote IJpoyvpvdapara, a rixuri (treating of ardais 
theory), and a conunentary on Demosthenes. The U. 
hrixeiprjpdrtov (Spengel, RJiet. i. 417-24) is probably 
by a third-century namesake. In rhetorical theory 
Minucianus, influenced by Aristotle and Theodorus, 
stood for philosophic, as opposed to Sophistic, rhetoric; 
and he challenged without success tlie innovations of 
Hermogenes. j. W. H. A. 


MINUCIUS (i), Lucius, figures in two famous legends. 
He is said to have been rescued by Cincinnatus (q.v.) 
from defeat by the Aequi on Mount Algidus (458 b.c.), 
and to have been a member of the second decemvirate. 
In 439 he dealt with a famine and a revolutionary attempt 
by Sp. Maelius. Although the traditional account was 
much elaborated by annalists of the Gracchan period, 
who invented his transitio ad plebcm and vested him 
with a chronologically impossible pracfectura annonae, 
Minucius was probably an actual public benefactor 
during a fifth-century famine. He need not be explained 
away either as a god, corresponding to Hercules ptr^virr^s, 
or as the eponymous builder of the Porticus Minucia, 
which was not built before c. 106 or used for com 
distributions until Claudius, while Cincius Alimentus 
shows that the story of Minucius was known already in 
his time. 


A. Momigliano, Studio et documeata hisioriae et iuris ii 
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MINUCIUS (2) RUFUS, Mahcus (cos. zzi b.c.), 
helped to reduce the Istri. After the battle of Trasimene 
(217) he was appointed inagister cquitum to Fabiua 
(q.v. 5) Cunctator by the Comitia, not by the dictator 
liimself as was customary. Minucius disobeyed Fabius’ 
orders and in his absence attacked Hannibal at Gerunium 
with considerable success. The People then appointed 
Minucius co-dictator with Fabius, an undermining of 
tlie nature of the office. The aristocratic tradition records 
that he was rescued from an attack by Hannibal only by 
the timely arrival of Fabius. He fell at Cannae (216). 

H. H. S. 


MINUCIUS (3) AUGURINUS, Gaios, a tribune 
(c. 187 B.c.), who, after tlie attack of the Petilii (q.v.), 
accused L. Scipio of refusing to render an account of 
monies received from Antiochus ; he imposed a fine and 
a demand for surety, but was prevented by his colleague 
Gracchus (q.v. 2) from enforcing his demands. 

H. H. S. 

MINUCIUS (4) RUFUS, Quintus or M. (cos. 1 10 b.c.), 
brother of M. Rufus who as tribune in 121 proposed the 
repeal of C. Gracchus’ legislation, triumphed in 106 for 
victories as consul over the Scordisci and Triballi in 
Macedonia. He erected the Porticus Minucia, %vhcre com 
was publicly distributed during the early Empire. M. H. 


MINUCIUS (s) FELIX, probably a native of the Roman 
province Africa, who lived at some period between the 
middle of tlie second and the middle of the third century 
A.D, He has left one work, a dialogue called Octavius 
(from the name of one of the interlocutors), the scene of 
'vhich is laid at Ostia. The work is of relatively high 
literary quality, and belongs to the class of ‘apologetic’ 
literature, being concerned with tlie defence of Chris- 
tianity. 

, Ed. H. A. HoWen (jSsa): J. P- Waltzing (Tculiner, i 9 t:)! 

I. Martin (Bonn, 1930); A. O. Simpson (U.fa.A,, 193 ®); r.nm**- 

J. H. Freese (SPCK, 19:8). J. P. WnltzinK. Lexicon Mmuctanum 
(1909). 


MINUCIUS PACATUS, see eirenaeus. 

MINYANS (Miwai), a prehistoric tribe, whose chief 
branches inhabited the Boeotian Orchomenus (It. 2. 511) 
and lolcus in Thessaly (ibid. 712). To the hitter belong 
the legends of Athamas and Jason (qq.v.). There were 
also families claiming Minyan descent in Laconia (the 
Aegeids), Thera, and Cyrene; a Minyan tribe round 
Lepreum, destroyed by tire Elcans c. 47s B.c.; and 
legends of former Minyans in Lemnos, descended from 
the Argon.iuts (Pindar, Pytli. 4; Hdt. 4. 145-S, %vho 
combines all these facts and legends into one storyh 
The fine wheel-made pottcrj*, of ‘soapy’ surface, 
laioTVTj as ‘Grey Minyan’, was so called by Scldicmann 
because first found at Orchomenus. It first appears 
c. 2000 B.C., and has no probable connetdon wiili tlie 
hlinyae of legend. See minyas. A. U. B. 

MINYAS (Mtinjas). Founder of Orcliomcnus and 
cponjTn of the Minyac (Pindar, Istitm. i. _5w> 
‘treasurv’, shown at Orchomenus in Pausanias time 
(Pau5. 9. 38. 2), was a Mycenaean bcchivc-tomb, m vras 
proved by Schlicmann's invesUgations. He is aho in 
some sense ancestor of the Argonauts (q.v.), tliey being 
commonly called Minyans, as Pind.ir, Ryw. 4. O9; the 
reason given by Apoll. Rhod. i. 230 fi., tliat most of 
tlic.m Were descended from his d.iughsers, dws not agree 
witJi the surviving lists but may have with the pnmime 
form of the story. Ilis legend, if ever he had one {the 
lost epic m.iy have liad something to s.iy o: him), 

has va-ni-ihcti, and wc know of lum cliiefiy es a member W 
several genealogies, mutually inconsistent ant. connecting 
trim with Ordio.menus, Thcsialy (lo’.Cus), and several 


other regions. These are conveniently assembled by 
Fichn in PIF xv. 2015-8 ; sec tlie whole article for ancient 
and modem literature. H. J. U. 

MIRACLES. Wonderful stories of the power of gods 
were common at all periods of antiquity, and many of 
them were attached to particular shrines. For instance, 
there is the very pretty tale of the ugly child miraculously 
made beautiful by Helen (Hdt. 6. Or ; shrine at 'Thcrap- 
nae); another local legend told how Poseidon miracu- 
lously smote an impious intruder into lus temple at 
Mantinea (Paus. 8. 10. 3). In Rome tales of this sort 
perhaps clustered most tliickly around Vesta. For 
example, there is the legend of the Vestal Acmilia, 
during whose service of tlic goddess the holy fire went 
out. It being by no fault of hers, she prayed to Vesta to 
prove her innocence, and flung a strip of her robe upon 
the altar, which at once bl.izcd to confinn her innocence 
(Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 2. 68. 3). One of Martial’s flatteries 
of Domitian is the story of how a man who violated his 
‘sacred’ fishpond was blinded, a regular form of divine 
punishment (Mart. 4. 30. 8 ff. ; cf. Sautcr, Kaiscrkult bci 
Martial «. Statius, no f.). The cult of Ascicpius (q.v.), 
produced a vast quantity' of miracles of healing, by no 
means all confined to his shrines (see, c.g., Suidas s.v. 
OeoTTOfiTTos). But miracles are more prominent in Hellen- 
istic times, and especially in connexion with foreign gods, 
such as Isis and Sarapis. Among these international 
gods there was necessarily competition. Hence many 
stories of the manifestation of, c.g., Sarapis’ power to 
convince the sceptical, prove his deity, and so on; 
examples in Nock, Conversion, indc.v under ‘Miracles’. 

H. J. R. 

MISE (Mien)), an obscure goddess, first mentioned in 
Hcro(n)da3 1.56, where the name of the festival, KaOoSoi, 
suggests chthonian ritual. The forty-second Orphic 
hymn says she is bisexual and seems to identify her with 
both Dionysus and Dcmctcr; she may well be Asianic. 

11 . J. U. 


MISENUM, the northern headland of the Bay of 
Naples, with n similarly named torvn and harbour, 
reputedly the burial pl.icc of Aeneas’ trumpeter Misenus 
(Veig. Acn. 6. 234), Cumae early used the harbour, but 
until Imperial times Misenum w.is merely n vill.i resort 
(Octavian, Antony, and Sextus Pompeius signed their 
Treaty of Misenum at Putcoli, 39 B.C. : Rev. Arch, xxii 
(*913), 253)- Agrippa made the harbour Rome’s chief 
naval station (3 1 B.c.), and the torm subsequently became 
a coionia (Dessau, ILS 6335). The Elder Pliny w-i*! 
stationed here and perished when Vesuvius cnipted, 
a.d. 79 (Pliny, Ep. 6. 16. 20). The harbour fell info 
disuse c. 40Q, and finally the Saracens destroyed Misenum. 
Remains exist of Marius’ villa, later the property of 
Lucullus and tlie emperors. 

K. Lehmann-IIarllcbcn, Die Antiken UaferarJacen da 
ineera (1933), J7O. E. i>. 

MISENUS, a follower of Aeneas, best known from 
Verg. Aen. 6. i6z IT.; he was a trumpeter, formerly a 
follower of Hector, and was drowned by an envious 
'Triton. Cape Slisenum (q.v.) was named froni lii.m. 

MISERICORD LA. Ilyginus, prarf. J'ah. i, makes 
Misericortlia one of the children of Night and Erebus, 
but the passage is too corrupt to draw any definite 
conclusions. 

MITHRAS (MiHpzs, -sjr), an ancient Ar;.-3n (indev 
Iranian) god; in E'lroaitriani'm (tee iisuctotc, rm-t.W; 
20BO.SSTJT.) one tif rise goxl pov.rrs, of she party of 
Ahura-Marda and closely ftijori.ited with lirht, h-n.-e 
eerily undenttKid as a run-god, whatever hrs orirtna* 
character may liavc been. Ilis ct:!: was impettar.t in 
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Asia (cf. the common occurrence of the name Mithri- 
dates), and his existence known to Greeks at least as early 
as Herodotus (i. 131), who, however, imagines him to 
be a goddess. But in passing west from Iran his worship 
absorbed many foreign, especially Mesopotamian, ele- 
ments, including a strong tincture of astrology. He is 
said (Plutarch, Pomp. 24) to have been introduced into 
the West by tlie CiUciah pirates overthrown by Pompey 
the Great, but if so his worship remained obscure, 
perhaps confined to foreigners and the lowest of the 
native population, till much later. The first clear men- 
tion of him in surviving literature is late in the first 
century a.d. (Statius, Thcb. i. 719-20), and Plutarch 
(Mor. 369 e) gives a curious account of him as an 
intermediary between the good and evil powers, which is 
hardly consistent with what is otherwise known of him. 
The mysteries of Mithras become really important about 
the time of the Flavians and increase rapidly in influence 
during the following centuries (Cumont, op. cit. infra, i. 
245 fl.). The main channel of their propagation in die 
Roman Empire (Greece did not welcome them) was the 
army; foreign, especially Asianic, merchants were also 
devotees. Hence the monuments of the cult are almost 
confined to the sites of garrisons and large sea-ports. 

The ritual, being secret and confined to men, so fat as 
is known, remains largely obscure, little light being 
thrown on it by texts, and the figured monuments from 
the shrines being often of doubtful interpretation. It 
appears, however, that Mithras’ legend included a mira- 
culous birth in primeval times from a rock (Jerome, Adv. 
lovinian. i. 7; Cumont, i 59 ff., and refs.). Adored, it 
would seem, by shepherds (one of several curious resem- 
blances to Christianity, between which and Mithraism 
there are certainly influences, perhaps reciprocal), the 
god embarked on a series of adventures whereof two 
were of outstanding importance. 

The first was some Idnd of trial of strength with the 
Sun-god, resulting in friendship and alliance between 
the two. This, while showing that Mithras is not himself 
&e Sun, does not prevent the two from being often 
identified, not only in literature (as Statius, loc. cit.), 
but in dedications, which constantly call him Sol inuictus 
Mithras. The second exploit was the capture of a 
mysterious bull, which after some minor episodes was 
sacrificed by Mithras. The sculptures representing this 
(Midiras T auroctonus) are the most characteristic of Mith- 
raic monuments ; the expression on the god’s face indi- 
cates strongly that it is a painful duty. Composition and 
technique are plainly Greek in origin. From the bull’s 
body came all manner of useful plants and so forth. 

The ritual of Mithras was carried out in artificial caves, 
spelaea, evidently meant to represent real ones ; a charac- 
teristic sanctuary (e.g. that at Ostia) is oblong, like the 
nave of a church, having at one end a sort of altar-piece, 
with Mithras and the bull for the central figures and 
other sculptures around this. Along the sides of the 
structure run shallow benches fixed to the walls. The 
details are little known; we have evidence, however, that 
there was a kind of sacramental meal (Cumont, i. 146 f.); 
that the candidate for initiation went through certain 
ordeals, one of wlu'ch seems to have been a pretended 
homicide (S.H.A., Commodus 9. 6) ; that there was a rite 
of baptism, a mark of some kind made on the forehead of 
initiates, and a ceremony in winch the candidate, having 
had a garland put on his head, took it off, saying ‘Mithras 
is my garland’ (TertuUian, De Bapt. s ; Depracscr. hacret. 
40; De Corona 15). We also know that there were seven 
grades, doubtless having each its own ceremonial of 
initiation. These were: Corax (crow), Crj’phius (Gry- 
phus? Nymphius? see E. Wust and O. Weinreich in 
ARW xxxii. 21 1 ff.), of uncertain meaning and reading. 
Miles (soldier), Leo (lion), Perses (Persian), Heliodromus 
(sun-runner, possibly messenger of the Sun-god), and 
finally Pater (father; this was no doubt the highest rank. 


but w'e have no proof that the rest are listed in ascending 
order). See Jerome, Ep. 107. 2. 2. It is not accidental 
that the number is that of the traditional planets. There 
was other astrological symbolism (Origen, c. Cels. 6. 21) 
and doubtless an eschatology, but concerning this we 
have hardly more than conjectures based on what is 
known of Persian and other teachings. 

Literature: chief work, Fr. Cumont, Texles el monuments figurh 
relatifs awe mysthes de Mithra (2 vols., 1896 and 1899). See also 
same, Les Mysteres de Mithra^ (1913; also English and German 
transl.); Les religions oricntalcs dans le paganwne romain' (1929); 
A. D. Nock inJRS xxvii. 108-113. H. J. R. 

MITHRIDATES. The name of several kings of Pontus. 

(1) MITHRIDATES I of Cios, a member of a Persian 
family which claimed descent from one of the six 
associates of Darius the Great, founded tlie Pontic 
dynasty in 337-336 B.c. (tlie coin era of the realm). He 
was put to death in 302 by Antigonus I, who had become 
suspicious of his loyalty. 

(2) MITHRIDATES II, son or nephew of (i), escaped 
from Antigonus I and soon won Pontus, making Amaseia 
his capital. He took the royal title in 281, and joined 
Nicomedes of Bithynia in settling the Galatians in 
Phrygia. He died about 266, and was succeeded by 
Ariobarzanes, who died about 250 while engaged in a 
war with the Galatians. 

(3) MITHRIDATES III terminated the Galatian war. 
He married Laodice, sister of Seleucus II, but his 
interest in weakening the Seleucid power led him to assist 
Antiochus Hierax in driving Seleucus beyond Mt. 
Taurus. He gave one daughter in marriage to Achaeus 
and another to Antiochus III (c. 223). He made gifts to 
Rhodes after the earthquake (227), but his attempt on 
Sinope in 220 was defeated with Rhodian help. He died 
about 185. (See pharnaces i.) 

(4) MITHRIDATES IV Succeeded his brother Pharnaces I; 
W'ith his sister Laodice as queen. He became a friend and 
ally of Rome and supported Attains II of Pergamum 
against Prusias II of Bithynia in 156-154. He probably 
died c. 150 B.C. 

(5) MITHRIDATES V, probably son of Pharnaces I, 
followed a philo-Roman and hellenizing policy while 
striving to charge his kingdom. He aided Rome against 
Carthage in 149-146 and against Aristonicus in 132-129, 
and received Phrygia as a reward from Aquilius. He had 
already gained control of Galatia, was named the heir 
of Pylaemenes of Inner Paphlagonia, and brought 
Cappadocia under his influence through the marriage of 
Ariarathes VI with his daughter Laodice. He was 
murdered at Sinope, his capital, in 120, and a suspiciously 
convenient will named liis wife Laodice and his two 
minor children, Eupator and Chrestus, as his successors. 

(6) MITHRIDATES VI, EuPATOR DiON Vsus ('the Great’), 
son_ of Mithridates V, fled from his mother and led a 
fugitive existence for seven years, then suddenly captured 
Sinope, imprisoned his mother, killed his brother, 
married his sister Laodice (the first member of a large 
harem), and resumed his father’s policy of expansion. 
He_ first acquired the north shore of the Euxine, from 
which he drew large revenues and many soldiers. He 
then occupied Lesser Armenia, eastern Pontus, and 
Colcliis. Attempts (in alliance or rivalry with Bithynia) 
to secure control of Inner Paphlagonia and Cappadocia • 
were foiled by Rome, and an attempt to expel Nicomedes 
IV from Bithynia was equally unsuccessful. Raids on 
Pontic territory in 88 by Nicomedes^ led to the First 
Mithridatic War. Mitliridates occupied most of Asia 
Minor, where Roman exactions made him welcome as a 
deliverer, the islands of the Aegean except Rliodcs, and 
(with Athenian help) much of Greece. Sulla’s victories 
drove him out of Greece and led to a reaction against 
him in Asia, which he met by severe reprisals. He made 
peace at Dardanus in 84 on Sulla’s terms, giving up all 
conquered tcrritoiy. He easily repelled the raids of 
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Sulla’s lieutenant Murena in 8i (the Second Mithridatic 
War), and used the next years to tighten liis hold on the 
Pontic coast, to foster close relationships with the pirate 
leaders, and lay up stores of treasure and supplies, 
Rome’s decision in 74 to annex Bithynia precipitated the 
Third Mithridatic War, Mithridates occupied Bithynia, 
but the resistance of Cyzicus enabled Lucullus to cut off 
his army from supplies and destroy it. He was expelled 
from Pontus by Lucullus (72), and although a mutiny 
of the Roman army allowed Mithridates to recover much 
of his territory (67), he had not enough strength left to 
stand against Lucullus’ successor Pompey. Defeated at 
Nicopolis, he fled to Colcliis, sending orders for the 
massacre of his harem, and made his way to the Crimea. 
Here the sacrifices wliich he demanded for a new fleet 
and army raised his subjects in revolt, led by his son 
Phamaces. Driven to bay, he found that a diet of pro- 
phylactics had made him immune to poison, and died by 
tlic sword of a guard at the age of 68. In cunning, 
courage, and organizing ability Mithridates was Rome’s 
stoutest Oriental antagonist, but he failed in the arts of a 
strategist, and could not keep the loyalty of his sub- 
ordinates. His portraits show tliat he copied Alexander 
in personal appearance. He was a true representative 
neither of the Hellenism which he affected nor of the 
Iranians who formed the most important clement among 
his people. 

Appian, MilJi.i Plutarch, Luc. and Pomp. Th. Ucinach, Trois 
royaumes dc I’Asic Alitieure (j888); Milhridale Eupaior (1890); 
M. Uostovizcff, CAH VC, ch. s: II. A. Ormcrod and M. Cory, 
ibid., ch. 8. T. R. S. U. 

MITYLENE, sec MYTILENE. 

MNASALCES (not ‘Mnasalcas’), of the deme Platacae 
in Sicyon, seems to have flourished c. 250 n.c. A satirical 
epitaph for him (perhaps composed while M. was alive) 
by Thcodoridas (Atith. Pal. 13. 21) refers to him as 
d iXcy^OTTOios, wliich, however, may mean ‘epigram- 
matist’*, and derides his plagiarisms and bombast. The 
first charge is to some extent supported by the extant 
epigrams; the second may refer to lyric compositions 
now lost. A few of M.’s epigrams, c.g. Antfi. Pal. 6. 
128, 264; 7. 242, justify Meleager’s description {Anth. 
Pal. 4. I. 16) of them sis ‘the shaip needles of Mnasaiccs’ 
pine’, but most are devoid of originality. 

J. Gegdien, ‘Mn.T5aIkc3 (2)’, in PIT xv. 3247-8. E. A. B. 

MNASEAS (3rd c. n.c.), Greek traveller of Lycia 
(PO.vy. xiii, no. 1611, pp. 127 ff.), published geo- 
graphical and antiquarian details uncritically^ m (i) 
UcpiTcXovs, (a) Evpmm]; (b) 'Aala; (c) Ai^vr], (ii) AkX- 

^iKU)V ^p-qapS)V erwaytuyt;. 

FUG iii. 149 IT.; iv. 659 ff, PIV, s.v. 

MNEMONES, sec AiicntvTS. 


^^^ERATUS of^ Gadcs (c. a.d. 50-100), wrote 
UvOaYopiKat in eleven books. He tried to derive 

the main principles of Plato’s metaphysics from Pytha- 
gorean teaching, and treated the Pythagorean thcorj' of 
number as a symbolic representation of mctaph^^'sical 
doctrine, the monad being the principle of rest and har- 
mony, the dyad the principle of change and multi- 
plicity. Ancient references show him to have played a 
great part in the formation of Neoplatonic doctrine. 

PW XV, 2378. W. D. R. 

MODESTINUS (3rd c. a.d.) has left a short piece in 
hexameters on Cupid Asleep (J. W. and A. M. Duff, 
Min. Lat. Poems, 1935). 


MODESTUS, sec Julius (7). 


MOERIS, an Atticist lexicographer, to be dated (prob- 
ably) not^ long after Phrjmichus, and author of the 
extant Ae^eis ’Attikwv Kal 'EXXijvuJv Kara, oroiycfot' 
(sometimes called 'Attikuttijs): Kara arot^ctou here 
means only that words beginning with the same letter 
are grouped together under that letter without further 
attempt at arrangement witliin the group. The work 
deals witli sundry points of grammar (accidence and 
syntax) and, mainly, with diction — the choice of words 
and their correct, ‘Attic’, forms and proper mc.anings. 
It was based on Aclius Dionysius, Plurynichus, Philemon, 
and the Synonyms of Herennius Philon of Byblus. Moon's 
recognizes the distinction between Old and New Atu'e; 
as models he accepts Plato, Aristoph.mcs, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, the orators, Herodotus, and Homer, but, 
unlike Phrynichus, none of the tragedians. In the nature, 
merits, and limitations of his work he resembles Phiyni- 
chus (q.v. 3). 


Editions: Hudson, 17:2; Picnon, 1759: Dckkcr, 1833. 

P. 


D. R. F. 


MOERIS, a l.altc in a basin on the west of the Nile 
valley, fed by the floods at high Nile. When Herodotus 
visited Eg>'pt most of the b.isin was under water, though 
some land had been reclaimed in Pharaonic times; 
Ptolemy Philadelphus built dikes and canals to control 
the inflow, and so recovered about half the area of the 
hake. This created the Arsinoitc nomc, which was l.argcJy 
peopled by foreign settlers and flourished tijl the decay 
of the third century a.d. ruined tlie irrigation system. 
The lake is now known as tlie Birket cl-Kurun. 

B. P. Grenfell nnd A. S. Hunt, Foyunt Tokens (1950). J. G. M. 


MOERO (or MYRO) of Rj7..mtium (c. 300 n.c,), epic 
poetess; mother of the tragic poet iro.mcrus; wrote 
poems of various kinds, including a Curses (Apai), a 
genre subsequently used by Euphorion and Valerius 
Cato. 

J'. Suscnuhl, Ctidi, sriccli. Lilt. Alix. (1S91-2) i. 381. 


MNESICXES, a Greek architect of the fifth century 
n.c. nnd designer of the gatc-porches called ‘Propylaca’ 
(q.v.) to the acropolis at Athens. 

MNESLMACHUS, a Middle Comedy writer (Ath. 7. 
329 d). Victorious c. 365-360 n.c. (/ G ii;. 2325). V rote 
'AAKftcdju and J^oucriptv (clearly mythological burlesques), 
'iTSTTOrpilSos, ^Ji-WoAoj, and d'npparro- 

(comedies of ever>'day life), and (a 

play)' 

FCC in. 567 ff.; C.iF ii. 43 f--<i- *’• 

MNEUIS, the sacred hull of the city of Hcliopo!i-=. who 
was worshipped there in the temple 0! Ii:5. Hts cult is 
similar in most respects to th.st of Apis at Jvlcrttphis. 
although not so important in Greek arid Roman re. noon. 
The cult of Alneuis was cotr.’uined with that of .-ipis m 
the tc;np!c at .Memphis. 

A. Thnwn. J. Asy plrr 'I'* 


MOESIA was in the first instance the country of the 
Mocsi, a Thracian tribe stttwtcd on the lowc.’- Diinuhc 
in present-day Serbia. Little is bc.ard of ti;c Mocsi 
before 29 n.c., when tlicy were derented end subdued 
by AI. Crarsus. They were placed for the lime being 
under n prasfieUts and loosely attached to the province 
of Macedonia or of lllyricum. The date at whie.h Mociia 
was constituted n separate province is uncertain. It 
probably lied on some ocKijions a governor of its o-.vn 
since A.D. 6. but its definite organization as a province 
seems to Live be-an defc.Ti'-d until 44. Hc.ncrfonh 
?«Icesia extended along the lower Danube from thq river 
Drinus to the Bir-clt Sea; its touthem frontier ran 
roughly along the main Balka.n rstige. Tlsc gove.mor of 
Moetia aho had under 1 ;:J «,..;pcnit!on t'oe Bee. 

coast to the Stmita of Krrte.h. end t-he tmte of 

Vcvp.asi.*.n, if r.:-.; before, a CLiitis .M,-‘fs;ra prtr'.hcJ h* 
northern waters. U.ndrr Don'.:v.ui Moe-tia v.s.s spl-t into 
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two provinces, Superior and Inferior, with the river 
Ciabrus as the boundary, and the defences of the latter 
province were strengthened by an earthen wall across the 
Dobrudja. After the Dacian Wars of Trajan Moesia 
Superior was extended to comprise the plain between the 
Danube, the lower Theiss, and the Maros; Moesia 
Inferior was enlarged so as to overlap Dacia on the east 
bank of the Aluta. 

Moesia always remained a military borderland. Apart 
from the old-established Greek cities on the Black Sea 
coast and from Naissus on the upper Morava, all its 
chief towns grew out of the Roman camps on the Danube 
— Singidunum {Belgrade), Viminacium, Ratiaria, Oescus, 
Novae, Durostorum {Silistria), and Troesmis. Under 
Hadrian, or soon after, these places were constituted 
colonies or viunicipia of Italian pattern. Under the 
Roman peace the wheat and orchard lands of the lower 
Danube valley were well developed, and the Latin 
language obtained a firm hold among the native popula- 
tion, which had received repeated increments by trans- 
plantation of Dacians and kindred peoples across the 
Danube. During the invasions of the tiurd century 
Moesia became a principal storm-centre, but its cities 
at any rate were held until the sixth or seventh century. 

M. Fluss, in PIT, s.v.; R. Syme, JRS 1934, 113-37; V. Parvan, 
Dacia (1928), passim; A. Stein, Die t^gaten von Moesia (1940). 

M. C. 

MOGUNTIACUM {Mains) commanded several im- 
portant routes into the heart of Germany, and tmder 
Augustus a fortress was built here to hold two legions 
and as a base for the invasion of Germany. The first 
earth and wood structure was destroyed in A.D. 69-70 
and replaced by a stone fortress, which was reduced after 
the rebellion of Satuminus (89) to hold a single legion. 
The city which grew up between the fortress and the 
Rhine was large and important, being the capital of 
Upper Germany, but it never acquired the commercial 
pre-eminence of Cologne or Tr6ves. The fortress was 
given up after 260 and the town was fortified, the bridge 
being protected by a new fortified bridgehead on the 
site of an old auxiliary fort at Castel. Excavation has 
produced many fine Roman objects, including sculptures 
and numerous tombstones; some piers of the Roman 
aqueduct are still standing, and also the core of an 
imposing structure, probably the monument to Drusus 
mentioned by Eutropius (7. 13). The early Christian 
quarter (Mainz was a bishopric) seems to have lain round 
the port, north of the walls. 

K. Schumacher, Siedelungs- und KuUurgesch. dor Rlieinlande ii. 
(1923). O. B. 

MOIRA, see FATE. 

MOLIONES {MoXiove), the twin sons of Molione 
(originally ‘Siamese’ twins, in the opinion of Schweitzer, 
Herakles (1922), 19; see contra Famell, Hero-Cults, 
208, who malccs this form of the legend Hesiodic and so 
comparatively late). Certainly in Homer (//. ii. 750 ff.) 
they are normal and mortal, though sons of Poseidon; 
tlieir names arc Cteatus and Eiuytus and they are married 
and have sons (a. 621). In the former passage they are 
enemies of the Pylians; elsewhere (Apollod. 2. 139-40) 
they attack Heracles’ men and are afterwards ambushed 
and killed by him. They are often (as in Homer) called 
'AKTopUxive, Actor being their mother’s mortal husband. 

H. J. R, 

MOLOSSI, see epirus. 

MOMOS {Muifxos), fault-finding personified, a literary 
figure, hardly mythological (though he occurs in Hesiod, 
Theog. 214, among the cliildren of Night) and quite 
divorced from cult. Callimachus makes use of him(JD/a«. 
1 13 and fr. 70 Sclineider) as the mouthpiece of views 


which he opposes, while in Lucian (as lupp. Trag. 19 ff.) 
he amusingly voices the author’s satires on the conven- 
tional (popular Stoic) theology, or otheru’ise makes fun 
of his fellow-gods. He is a figure in a fable, also cited 
by Lucian {Nigr. 32; cf. HemioU 20, Ver. Hist. 2. 3). 

H. J. R. 

MONA (i) The Isle of Man (Caesar, BGall. 5. 13. 3). 

(2) Anglesey. As a centre of Druidism it was attacked 
by Suetonius Paulinus (a.d. 61), who was baulked of 
success by Boudicca’s revolt. It was presumably reduced 
c. 75. It shows scant traces of romanization, but copper- 
mining and the pax Romana increased the quality and 
quantity of its village life. A late Roman fort exists at 
Holyhead. Welsh tradition speaks of an Irish invasion 
(sth c.), repelled by Cunedda, whose descendants ruled 
here. 

Royal Commission on Historical Monuments {Wales), Anglesey, 
livii-xc. C. E. S. 

MONARCHY {^aaiXela). Greek monarchy includes 
several entirely separate institutions. The Idngdom of 
‘heroic’ times denotes the Mycenaean lordship as well 
as the Homeric and legendary kingdom. Its core was 
military leadership, but the Mycenaeans seem to have ' 
been rather autocratic monarchs ‘by the grace of the 
Gods’ : Agamemnon was more than a simple ‘war lord’. 
But in the period of renewed migrations the king was the 
military chief of the tribe again; the Spartan, and even 
more the Macedonian, Idngs were survivals of this type. 

It was a hereditary kingship, acknowledged by the 
assembly of the armed people, and its power was limited 
by other ‘kings’, i.e. the heads of the aristocracy, and 
their council. ’The second type was what the Greeks 
called tyranny (q.v.), an individual and democratic ruler- 
ship arising from the aristocratic po/fr. The third species 
of Greek monarchy was more theoretical. Usually 
Greeks of the fifth century B.c. knew monarchy only as 
barbarian despotism. But the political philosophy of the 
Sophists and the Socratic Schools, fighting against 
democracy, established the ideal of the rule of the 
strongest or of the best man, of the ruler ‘by nature’ 
{^vaei). Some of the writers of the fourth century, 
especially Xenophon and Isocrates, became rather im- 
pressed by some real attempts to found monarchies, e.g. 
the younger tyranny in Syracuse, the rules of Jason of 
Pherae, of the kings of Cyprus, of Mausolus of Caria; 
and the conflict between the Greek city-states and Philip 
of Macedon found its reflection in the antithesis of 
democratic and monarchic ideas. The reigns of Alexan- 
der and liis successors ended the theoretical contro- 
versies. Hellenistic monarchy combined the popular 
kingship of Macedon, the individual ambitions of Greek 
‘royal men’, and Oriental traditions of theocratic despot- 
ism. Its characteristic features were: rule over a large 
territory, dynastic government and succession, cult of 
the dead and sometimes also of the living kings. This 
monarchy was supported by the pliilosophical idea of 
the rule of the truly wise man. It exercised a marked 
influence on Roman monarchy and imperial administra- 
tion. 

V. Bartoletti, Stiidi ital. difilol. class. N.S. xii (193s), 185 ff.; E. R. 
Goodenough, Yale Class. Studies i(so2S)-, W. Schubart, Arch. Pap. 
xii (1926), I ff.; Die Antike xiii (1937), 272 ff. V. £. 

MONETA, a title of Juno (q.v.). The name is probably 
connected with the root of mo;icrc (‘mindful’, ‘reminder’) 
and hence is used occasionally (Livius Andronicus, in 
Priscian, 2, p. 198 Keil ; Hyginus, praef. Fab. 3 and 27) to 
translate Mnemosyne. There is no indication, however, 
that any cult of a goddess so named, independent of 
Juno, ever existed. Her temple stood on the Arx (sec 
Platner-Ashby, p. 289 f.), having been vowed in 345 b . c . 
and dedicated the next year (Livy 7. 4-6), apparently 
replacing an older shrine where tlic sacred geese had 
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been kept (Plut. Cam. 27), Cicero (Dw. i. loi) explains 
the title by a storj' that a warning voice was heard from 
it directing the proper sacrifice after an eartliquakc. It 
became the mint of the Roman State for some time 
(Livy 6. 20. 1 3 ; cf. Platncr-Ashby, loc. cit. and p. 345 f.) ; 
hence moneta came to mean ‘mint’, and so passed into 
modem languages. H. j. r. 


MONEY. In Minoan Crete (as in all Ancient Oriental 
cultures) metal measured by weight seems to have been 
used as money. The usage persisted in non-Hellenic 
Italy until finally superseded by Roman coinage. Cattle 
was used as money in the early Iron Age (Homeric 
Greece and Italy). 'Tools also were passed as tokens, the 
form and not the weight or metal purity being of im- 
portance for exchange. In the time of Homer money 
chiefly took the form of axes, which occur in finds and 
(perhaps) in Minoan inscriptions. Written sources and 
finds point to the use in early Greece and prehistoric 
Europe of tripods, cauldrons, rings, anchors, metal 
‘cakes’, and scales for weighing (the ‘talent’ of Homer, 
unless this was a bar of gold). Oboloi also (iron spits), 
which later gave the name to a small Greek coin, arc 
well known, both by tradition and from finds and an early 
inscription. This primitive ‘tool’ money was connected 
with public sacrifices and religion. 

2 , The invention of coinage took its rise in Asia Minor, 
where East and West met, and was perfected in the Greek 
motlierland, where small silver coins replaced local ‘tool’ 
money. It combined the principle that the exterior of 
any medium of exchange should be of conventional type 
and unalterable form, with the Ancient Oriental prefe- 
rence for bars of a given weight and metal content. 

3. Changes in the price of bullion, of course, influenced 
the policy of Greek and Roman mints. The ratio of 
silver to gold was i : 13 or 13} in the Lydiiin and Persian 
Empires of the sixth century; i : 14-17 in tlic later years 
of Pericles; r : 10 in Athens during the Peloponnesian 
War; 1 : 11-12 in Greece and Persia in the early fourth 
century; i : 10 from the later years of Philip; 1 : i 3 i c. 
a8o B.c. ; 1 ; i o c. 1 89 n.c. ; i : 1 2 under Augustus ; i : 8- 
II in the early third century A.D., and i : 10 in the early 
fourth ccntur>% 

4 * The ratio of bronze to silver was I ;c.i 10 in the fifth 
century; i : 50-70 from Alexander’s time to tlie third 
century a.D. (Italy of the third and earlier second cen- 
turies B.c. was perhaps an exception to this decline in 
value of the more precious metal); i ; 125 in A.D. 396 
and I : 100 in A.D. 538. The decline in value of the 
precious metals during Alexander’s campaigns, and their 
rise in consequence of the economic crisis in the tliird 
century a.d., can clearly be seen from these figures. 

S« By a law of Constantine (a.d. 325) the Imperial 
treasury had to accept both minted and unminted gold at 
the same rate, and gold coins had to be valued accorrling 
to tlreir actual weight. The Greek preference for coined 
money was not to the s:une extent shared by the Late 
Roman world, which had seen the terrible^ inflation of 
the third century a.d. and reverted of nccc.ssity to a more 
primitive currency system. See coiNAcr: (cirixt:, boman). 
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MONOPOLIES. The earliest Greek State mono- 
polies. (for certain crafts irr Sparta tmd Lpidantnus) were 
political rather than economic. A I.tter stage o.*" proci^-s 
in public ndmini>trn;ion is reprcscritcd by the State 
currency contro! of tb.e .-\ttic Kntpire in the tilth century 
B.C- and of Olbi.t after 400; monopolies lor the proiuic- 
tion of silpldum in Cvrcne, cf alum, in Lrpara. and of 
salt in Route, a* well .ai oth.crs for the impart or txptrzx 


of certain products in Athens, Clazomenac, Hcracica, 
Lampsacus, and Sclyinbria ; of banking in Byzantium ; 
and of trade and craftsmanship in the camp of tire Persian 
satrap Datames (early 4th c.). 

Hellenistic monopolies — in striking contrast to the 
Classical period — were more concerned with the State’s 
own citizens than with foreigners. We find ferry control 
in Delos and Miletus; salt control in the empire of 
Lysimachus ; control of salt, oil, and perhaps pardiment, 
perfumes, and public baths in parts of the Sclcucid 
Empire. A complete monopoly system in the Ptolemaic 
Empire covered the production, sale, and import of oiks, 
textiles, beer, leather, perfumes, papyrus, the output of 
mines and quarries, currency and banking, hunting, fish- 
ing, meat sales, goosc-breeding, and the management of 
public baths. This system included gigantic commercial 
and industrial enterprises, for which scliedules regulating 
production were issued annually, wholesale and retail 
prices were fixed, and prohibitive customs duties imposed, 
very few enterprises escaping notice. 

The monopolies of the Roman Principntc were nothing 
more than exclusive local concessions to private capital- 
ists. We know of such in Roman Egypt, controlling 
s.alt, oil, perfumes, baths, d5’eing, kiln-dried bricks, alum, 
the goldsmith’s trade, the wool trade, ferries, some 
Indian imports from the Red Sea, and (perhaps) beer, 
papyrus, and painting. Other sources mention con- 
trol of banks in Mylasa and Pergamum, ferries in 
Myra, b.akerics in Ephesus; a salt-monopoly in Palmyra, 
a complete regional sales’ control in Baetocaccc (in 
Syria); a monopoly of balsam in Palestine, of purple in 
Tyre, of wood in the Lebanon. The nictallum Vifmscriisc, 
a mining district in Spain, had public monopolies which 
covered banking, auctioning, fulling, leather production, 
baths, and the barber’s trade. Late Roman monopolies 
for.s.alt, silk, purple, production of arms, and the various 
monopoly c.xpcrimcnts of Justinian should also be 
mentioned. See AGnicuLTintE, BA.vits, coM.McncE, 
FINANCE, INDUSTRY. 

A. M. Andre.itlcs, /? History of Gredt PuhHc finance (U.S.A. 
1933k Inde.’:. b.v.j E. Dikermnn, to hsstsustions sit) SUntcisiet 
fi93S). 106 ff.; I*. E. Broun, dJArch. xlii fi93.‘>}, 697 R 
Hcichclhcim in RH’, n.X'. ‘.Monopolc’; F. M. Ucichcllicitn, lico’somie 
History (s<)'i%), i ff.; A. wn Groningen, Aristotr, Lf tteoml livrt sir 
Vfsconoriiqtse (*933); It. H. McDowell, Vriy.of Mithiqon StuJia. 
Hum. Scries, xixvi (1935); Cl. Frc.mx, 1 .' llcononie royolf det /.a- 
gidet (s93<)); M. RosiovizelT, Yalr Classical .’studies ssHtqz:), iff., 
and Sorias assJ liconomic History of the HtUeuistie lYortd (1941); 'I'. 
Fxanu'. Ecossorr.se Survey of Assnert Home, ii-iv (U.S.A. J93&-K). 

F. .M. H. 


MONOTHEISM. Apart from the influence of 
developed Judaism and Christianity, no such thing as 
monotheksm, i.c. the refusal to use the predicate ‘God’ 
of any but one Being, existed in cin.ssical antiquity; even 
theistic philosophers acknowledged the existence of 
subonlinatc deities besides the supreme one. But n 
tendency towards it m.ny he detected at any r.ile in Greek 
popular religion as interpreted by non-phi!o3o;)hic.al 
authors. This rakes the form of an incrtMiing supremacy 
ofZcus. Evcn)nnomer(//.S. 18-27) he is much stronger 
than all tiic other gods put together; I.sicr authors tend 
to use ‘Zeus', ‘the god.'-'. ‘God’ iiuliscrimin.stcly, c,;;. 
llc.siod. Op. 42 and 47, where the same act in n'cri'ucd, 
first to'thc gods’, thentoZeus. To.Acschylu.nC/R'. \(rO ff.) 
Zeus is the supreme moral governor of the tmiverc, 
though even tltcrc the e.vi'.icnee of other gods in clearly 
recognized (xOoiT-)- l|e!!cnirt!c writers favour y.rguc 
phrases like to Pc <os', to lov. H. J. F* 


MONS SACER, a hill near Rome just hey 
on the Via Nomentsna. In 49.} and 449 R-U- 
left Rome, rttumintr tinly when ihv pyt.ric 
corices'ions 5p!arar.t'-crl by a /r-r ramrfu. 'Fhc 
for r 4 >vj!'.u 3 rrarnni, wm rrpre 

d<",:ifiat!er! of the r-ceeJin:; plcbetor.f (Lay 
Fatuf, p. 42;. 423 I-)- 


•of.d tii*- .Anio 
thep'rk'Ctant 
granted 
rM.-msFirfr, 
^critrd as ttiC 


;j- s~: 

E. r. il. 
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MONTANUS, see votienus. 

MONUMENTUM ANCYRANUM. The so-called 
Monumentum Ancj’ranum is one of the four documents 
written by Augustus which were deposited with the 
Vestal Virgins and were read in the Senate after his 
death. It was ‘a record of his enterprises {index rerum 
a se gestarutn), which he wished to be engraved on two 
bronze tablets placed outside his Mausoleum’ (Suet. Aug. 
loi). The proper title is consequently Index rerum 
gestarum. Neither a manuscript copy nor the original 
inscription near the Mausoleum is preserved. But copies 
were set up in some, if not all, of the provinces. The 
greater part of the text has been recovered from a copy 
found in 1555 at Ancyra (q.v.) in Galatia, on the walls of 
a mosque which had been the temple of Rome and 
Augustus. It consists of the original Latin text and 
a Greek translation. Another copy, far more fragmentary, 
has been foimd at Apollonia in Pisidia. The Greek 
translation is here the same as in the text of Ancyra, 
which proves its official inspiration. A third fragmentary 
copy of the Latin text was found at Antioch in Pisidia in 
i9i4(so-calledMonumentum Antiochenum). As Antioch 
was a Roman colony, it was probably considered un- 
necessary to add a Greek text. 

2. The Monumentum Ancyranum contains four parts : 
(i) the honores received by Augustus (chs. 1-14); (2) a 
statement of the money spent on public objects from his 
private means (chs. r5-24); (3) the res gestae proper, an 
account of his victorious expeditions and conquests 
(2S~33); (4) a concluding statement about his position 
in the Roman State. A short appendix, written after his 
death, follows. 

3. The document represents itself as composed in 
Augustus’ last year, apparently after 27 June a.d. 14 (cf. 
chs. 4 and _8), but since the Res Gestae were already 
mentioned in the testament of Augustus, which was 
written on 3 April a.d, 13, the text obviously has been 
retouched either by Augustus himself or by the editor. 
Further, possibly the document was written by Augustus 
many years before his death and then revised more than 
once. Yet no certain evidence of successive stages has 
been discovered. 

4. The document has a clear internal unity. Part i 
demonstrates Augustus’ exceptional position in the State 
and his fundamental respect for Roman liberty. In parts 
2 and 3 Augustusjustifies his position by what he achieved 
with his own private money and under his own military 
command. The concluding sentences state again that 
he restored the Republic and consequently obtained a 
superior authority and the qualification of pater patriae. 
The style is that of the Roman texts concerning triumphs. 
The content gives us a profound insight into the way in 
which Augustus wished to be appreciated. 

EomoNS AND COMMENTAMES; by Mommsen (2nd cd. 1883); 
E. G. Hardy (1923); \V. M. Ramsay and A. v. Premerstein, ‘Monu- 
mentum Antiochenum’, Klio, Beihcft 19 (1927); J. Gagd (1934; the 
best); J. D. Newby, Numismatic Commentary on the Res Gestae of 
Augustus (U.S.A. 1938). 

ItrcENT Studies: H. Dessau, Klio xsii (1929), 261 : U. Wiicken, 
Sitsntngsb. Preuss. Ahad. 1931, p. 772; 1932, p. 225; W. Ensslin, Rh. 
Mus. 1932, 33s; W. Weber, Princeps i, 1936 (cf. E. Hohl, Pldlol„ 
Wochenschrijt 1937, 374; id. Klio xxx (1937), 323 and W. Kolbe, 
Gott.Ans. 1939, 152);!. Gzgc, Rev. pt.Rat. 1939, 33; A. Ferrabino, 
Augustus. Studi in occasione del bimillenario augusteo (1938), 48. 

A. M. 

AIOPSUS, a diviner, or two diviners of the same name, 
for the legend is quite irreconcilable with the mytho- 
logical chronology. In one set of authorities (e.g. Pind. 
Pyth. 4. 1 91) he is the Argonauts’ prophet and therefore 
is contemporarj'' with the generation before the Trojan 
War; he is son of Ampyx or Ampyetts (Ap. Rhod. i. 
1083) and he dies on the journey (4. 1502 ff.), bitten 
by a serpent in Libya. In another (as Paus. 7- 3- =) he is 
son of Manto, daughter of Tircsias (q.v.), by Rhacius 


the Cretan; he is connected with the oracle at Claros, 
and there meets Calchas (q.v.) and causes his death by 
outdoing him in a contest of divination; this was after 
the Trojan War. Probably several stories gathered inde- 
pendently around one famous figure, or the name tended 
to be used of any prophet. See Kruse in PW, s.v. 

H. J R. 

MORMO (Moppeu ; also MopfioXvio) , Moppdiv), afigurelike 
Empusa, Gello, and Lamia (qq.v.), and equated with the 
last two by schol. on Theoc. 15. 40; he says she was a 
queen of the Laestrygonians (q.v.) who lost her own 
children and so tries to kill those of others. Her name is 
sometimes a mere interjection (Theoc. loc. cit.; Ar. 
Eq. 693). See Tamborino in PW, s.v. H. J. R. 

MORPHEUS. Three of the sons of Sleep, Morpheus, 
Ikelos or Phobetor, and Phantasos, send respectively 
visions of human forms (pop^al), beasts, and inanimate 
objects (Ovid, Met. 11. 633 ff.). 

MORSIMUS, son of Philocles and grand-nephew of 
Aeschylus, oculist and tragic poet, a ‘frigid’ or uninspired 
writer, often ridiculed by comic poets of the fifth century 
(Suidas, s.v. ; Ar. Pax 803 and schol.), though he may 
have had his admirers (Ar. Ran. 151). 

MORYCHUS (Mopvxog). Lexicographers andparoemio- 
graphers (q.v.) explain a saying ‘sillier (pusporepog) than 
Morychus, who neglects inside affairs and sits outside’ as 
alluding to a statue of Dionysus in Sicily, sumamed 
Morychus, which was outside his temple; their authority 
is Polemon. H. J. R. 

MOSAIC. While examples of mosaic as architectural 
decoration occur at an early date in Mesopotamia, the 
Egyptians and Minoans apparently restricted its use to 
the minor arts. In Greece mosaic pavements of natural 
pebbles are loiown from 400 B.C.; the designs, in light 
silhouette on dark ground, include patterns and my- 
thological subjects. In the Hellenistic period shaped 
stones replace pebbles and the use of mosaic becomes 
general. 

There were several techniques. Opus sectile covered 
the surface of walls and pavements with thin slabs cut 
into patterns. Of Eastern origin, it was at first restricted 
to few colours and to geometric patterns, but under the 
Empire its range was enlarged. In Opus tcsscllatum the 
slabs of sectile were replaced by small cubes (tessellae) 
of uniform size; tessellatum was regarded as a cheaper 
form of sectile and at first obeyed the same conventions 
of colour and pattern. Opus vertniailatum similarly 
employed tessellae, but these were irregularly shaped and 
adapted to the field. Derived from the inlay of Egypt, 
this was a painter’s technique, and its range of colour and 
material was unlimited. Opus musivum was wall-decora- 
tion in tessellae applied to vaults, domes, and curved 
surfaces (it is disputed whether flat walls were thus 
decorated before the Christian period). Lapis lazuli or 
blue glass representing the sky and, after a.d. 200, gold 
for the sun were the principal colours. Lithostroton is 
believed to have meant an irregularly paved, patternless 
floor. Opus signinum was used of a cement floor rein- 
forced with tiles or pebbles. 

Hellenistic pavements were distinguished by use of 
the emhlema, a picture executed in vermiatlatum, as a 
central feature to which the rest of the floor was sub- 
ordinated. In the Augustan age the simpler colours and 
the all-over patterns of sectile and its derivative tessella- 
tum came into favour. By the Antonine period the wo 
traditions had blended; the distinction between ver- 
niiculaium and tcsscllatum disappeared and pavements 
combined the varied colouring of one with the all-over 
designs of the other. Figured pavements, very popular 
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in the late Empire, disappeared in the sixth centurj', 
when the wall or ceiling was considered more suitable 
for the sacred subjects then preferred. 

P. Gaucklcr, Dar.-Saq., s.v. 'musivum opua'; R, P. Ilinks, Intro- 
duction to tlic Catahaue of Paintings and Mosaics in the British 
Museum (1933); E. Pcrnicc, Die hellenislisehe Kunst in Pompeii vi, 
Pavimente und figUrlichc Mosalken’ (1938). F. N. P 


MOSCHION, tragic poet, probably of the fourth cen- 
tury n.c., wrote a Tchphus and two historical plays, the 
Themhtocles and the Men of Pherae, the theme of which 
was perhaps the death of Alexander of Pherae. A long 
fragment on the origins of civilization recalls in some 
points Aeschylus, PF" 436 ff., and his style, though 
uneven, shows greater boldness than that of most of the 
late tragic poets. 

TGF 8 ia-i6. A. W. P.-C. 


MOSCHUS of Syracuse, described by Suidas as a pupil 
of Aristarchus, must have flourished c. 150 n.c. This 
agrees with Suidas’ further statement that the chrono- 
logical order of the three Bucolic poets was Theocritus, 
Moschus, Bion, The same authority calls M. a gram- 
marian, but no traces of such activity survive unless we 
identify M. with the Moschus mentioned by Athcnacus 
(ii. 485 c) as author of a work on Rhodian Words. 

Wonits. Three extracts (respectively thirteen, nine, 
and eight hexameters) arc preserved by Stobaeus from 
M.’s BttcoUca. The first contrasts the pleasures of the 
countryman W'ith the hard lot of the fisher. The two others 
arc erotic paegnia, having little or no connexion with 
Bucolic. The three extracts arc probably complete, as it 
w'cre epigrams in hexameters. Similar in kind arc two 
other pieces, twenty-nine hexameters entitled ‘The Run- 
away Love’ and an epigram (Anth. Plan. 4. zoo) on Eros 
as Ploughman. Finally several manuscripts of the Bucolic 
Corpus assign to M. an epyllion in 166 hexameters with 
the title Europa, in which the Rape of Europa by Zeus is 
gracefully narrated. The disproportionate spacc_ (25 
lines) given to the description of Europa’s basket is in 
the Alexandrian manner, as is also the introductory 
dream. M.’s stj’lc is sometimes too sugared, but hp has 
the merit of using a fairly simple vocabularj’. Metrically 
the fragments and the Rutiareay Love conform to Calli- 
machus’ rules, but the Europa is less strict, a fact which 
has led some to dispute M.'s authorship. M. is also 
credited in some sources with the Lament for Bion and 
the Megara. The former must be by some disciple of 
Bion (q.v.); the latter, a duet in hexameters bcwvccn 
Heracles’ mother and wife (who gives her name to the 
piece), in which they vie with each other in bewailing 
the anxieties caused by his long absence, may be a 
product of M.’s muse in a tearful mood, but may equally 
well belong to some other late Hellenistic poet, 

Tf'cts: U. von Wi!-.-- .■ ::r-M vi: - jg. /' :r-;:ri Grr-f {1910). 
Of, tef». 120, 111, I.- t t 35 ''^ 3 » 

Gcnttal litctaiurfir. 'M ■■■■'■ (;j', e; /’!! 

E. A. tl. 


MOSCHUS, see also voi.cACius (a). 

MOTORIA so.fa!ni!a (contrast staiaria), see r.wuiA. 

MOTYA (nowada\-s S. Pav.taleo). an islet which an 
nrtirict.3l causcwa.v joined to western Sicily. Originally 
a Phoenician trading-post among the Eismi.^ATotya sub- 
sequently became a Carthaginian city; its Strategic 
position, indceii, made it one of the three great mthtary 
and ct^mn^crcial strongholds of Cartltagini.in Sicily 
(Panomuts and Solocis being the other two). It remained 
Cittiuginian until Dionysius of Syraaisc s,id:cJ it after 
n memorable siege, 307 u.c. Moty.a svas never svibsc- 
qucntly resurrected, the C.srth.'igitiians p;e. erring to 
colonirc ncatliy Lilyb.tcum (q.v.). 

Tfue. (\ ;; Dt.-d. tt. (inJf-'ulsIrS; eV^Tite 

ts. as. J. Et'- 

I.In 


MOUNTAIN CULTS. I'hcre is no cl.a.ssical Greek or 
Italian cult of a mountain as such, but several inditgitions 
that such cult may once have existed. Mountains arc 
fairly prominent in Greek myths; thus Atlas (q.v.), at 
oncp mountain and Titan, although ckassically placed in 
Africa (the .Atlas _ range), probably w.as originally a 
mountain of Arcadia. Helicon and Cithacron contend” for 
a prize of song (Corinna, fr. 4 Diehl), and Helicon is 
represented by a wild-looking figure (Bull. Corr. Hell. 
xiv, plates ix, x; cf. Kern, Rcl. d. Gricch. i. 42). Earth 
brings forth the mountains in Hesiod (Tficog. 129), 
though they arc not said to be gods but haunts (crauAoi) 
of the gods. This is in accordance with much that is told 
of various deities. Pan {Hymn. Horn. 19 Allen, 7), the 
Nymphs (Eur. Bacch. 953, and often; the next line 
mentions Pan also), Rhea (Eur. Hcl. 1 301 (T., where she is 
curiously identified with Demetcr), and above all Zeus, 
among whose bcst-ltnown titles arc Olympius and 
Lycaeus. It is quite possible (see Kern, ibid. ; cf. p. 77) 
that Zeus, who as ‘cloud-gatherer’ may be seen at work 
on the tops of hills, absorbed or displaced many ancient 
cults of mountain gods; for his mountain-cults cf. A. B. 
Cook, Zeus ii. SG8 fT., and art. nvrsiSTOs). Of cults on 
mountains of gods other than Zeus who are certainly not 
themselves mountains personified there is abundant 
evidence, from the familiar Cretan representation (sec 
Harrison, Prolegomena, p. 498, for one of many repro- 
ductions) of a goddess standing on top of a conven- 
tionalized hill onwards, as in the case of all the deities 
mentioned above. Sec t.\iolus. 

For Italy, the clearest example of a mountain cult is 
perhaps Soranus (identified in historical timc.s with 
Apollo or Dis Pater, Verg. Acn. ii. 785; Servius ad loc.), 
the god of Mt. Soractc; the legend, connected ns it is 
with a cave on the mountain (Servius ibid.) suggests a 
divine power which actually lives in Soractc and docs 
not simply choose to roam on the sides or summit. Sec 
Wissown, RK 238. II. J. K. 

MUCIA TERTIA, daughter of Q. Mucius Scacvola 
(eos. 95 D.C.), w.as connected with the Mctclli. She was 
wife of Pompey, by whom she had two sons (Gnacus, 
Sextus) and a daughter (Pompeia), but was divorced for 
unfaithfulness (62). She next married M. Acmilius 
Scaunis. In 39 she tried to mediate between Sextus 
Pompeius and Oct.avian. A. .M. 

MUCIANUS, G.'ttt.'s LictKtus (eos. anno ineerto, cos. II 
sujf. A.D. 70, roi. HI suff. 72), legate of Syria in 69. 
Reconciled with Vespasian after earlier disagreements, 
he encouraged his designs and secured the allegiance of 
Syria. Leading the Flavian army through .Asia Alinor and 
the Balkans, he was anticipated by Antonins Primus in 
the invasion of Italy and defeat of the Vitellians, but was 
able on the way to repel a Dacian incursion into Moesia. 
He arrived in Rome a few d.sys after its capture, repressed 
the ambitions of Primus, and controlled the govemmerit 
for Vespasian, whose chief adviser he remained. He is 
said to have urged that emporoT to b.inish^ the philo- 
sophers from Rome. Muciamis possessed v.nrious accom- 
plishments (for a pointed sketch of his character, cf. 
Tacitus, Hist. i. Jo). He wrote a bool: of geographical 
imrahUia, largely used by Pliny the Elder. It. S- 

MUCrUS, see. .sc.tnoj.w 


MULO.MEDICINA U tiit I^tin equivalent for Hlf-pia- 
The subject svar dc.:!t vrith by .si! agriaikur-dis;* 
(Cato, Varro, CoUimcU.'i, Cchus. tEwgiUns Msrti'i'is, 
r.dl.’.Jius), but .si'io bv I'-oett v.h'j v.uoie on country life 
(Veri.-. G. 3. 295) ntj-l'i'y .natu.nnb.ts (PUny, Ife. K). 'In' 
earliest special trc,'.',i'.t-s prrstr.Td are tiisoe of I'eSr.r'jro.in 
and Wgetiut (.;th e. A.r>.). 

Latin svri'eri, if phjuicirnt, zeeept rrmri.';;’;* s.'.d 
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cures and reject magic, in accordance with their Greek 
sources. Yet Latin literature seems not only dependent 
but also original. ‘The fact that Latin authors were trans- 
lated into Greek (e.g. Pelagohius) indicates that ‘the bar- 
barians’ held views of their own. They were interested in 
veterinary medicine from a business point of view (Varro, 
Rust. 2. 5. ii), cattle being the most valuable prope^ 
(pectmia). The insistence on the segregation of sick 
animals from the healthy stock, first mentioned by 
Columella and demanded long before any such segrega- 
tion of human beings was thought of, may well be Roman ; 
in the time of Vegetius it was under State control. See 
also suHcmiY, para. 10. 

Texts: Pelagonius, M. Ihm (Teubner, 1892); Vegetius, E. 
Lommatzsch (Teubner, 1903); Palladius, Book 14, J. Svennung 
(1926); cf. G. Bjorck, Mnemos. 1938. 

I.iTERATURE: Cf. article hippiatwci; also K. Hoppe, PW xvi A. 
503 (interdependence of authors); J. Svennung, Untersuchungen sii 
Palladius, etc. (1935). L. E. 

MUMMIUS ACHAICUS, Lucius (cos. 146 b.c.), 
commanded as praetor in Spain in 153 b.c. against the 
Lusitanians, whom after an unsuccessful opening he 
decisively checked, celebrating a triumph in 132. As 
consul he succeeded Metellus in command against the 
Achaean League, and after crushing Diaeus took 
Corinth, which he sacked and destroyed, and dissolved 
the League. He shipped the treasures of Corinth to Italy, 
apparently less appreciative of their artistic value than 
would have been expected from his association with the 
Scipionic circle. He was censor with Scipio Aemilianus 
in 142, modifying his severity against Ti. Claudius 
Asellus. 

Livy, Per. 52; Polyb. bk, 39; Appian, Hit/). 56-7; Pausanias 7. 
i 6 ; Cicero, De Or. a. 66. 268; Brut. 25. 94; Veil. i. 13. 4; G. Colin, 
Rome et la Grice (1905), 628; Do Sanctis, Star. Rom. iv. t, 467. 

A. H. McD. 

MUNATIUS, see PLANcxis. 

MUNDUS (etj-mology unknown), a ritual pit (see pits, 
cult), (i) The traditional site in the Comitium where 
Romulus in founding the city dug a pit, put in first- 
fruits, and earth from each country from which his 
followers came, afterwards filling it up and putting an 
altar upon it (Ovid, Fasti 4. 821 ff.jPlut. Rom. ii). (2) 
The mtindus Cereris, a structure of unknown site, vaulted, 
divided into two parts, and with a cover which was 
removed on 24 Aug., s Oct., and 8 Nov., which days 
were religiosi and the way supposed open to the lower 
world (Festus pp. 144, 145 Lindsay, quoting Cato and 
Ateius Capito; Varro ap. Macrob. Sat. i. 16. 18). These 
have only the name in common. 

Weinstock in Rom. Mitt. 45, pp. iiiff.; Roscin5M5i?7,pp. 3ff.; 
KroU in PW, s.v. H. J. R. 

MUNICHIA (or MUNYCHIA) was the citadel of 
Piraeus, a steep lull on its east part (284 ft.) with a small 
well-fortified harbour below it on the east, and a larger, 
land-locked harbour to the south-west (Zca). Hippias 
began to fortify it in 510 b.c. (Ath. Pol. jg. 2). It was the 
scene of street-fighting in 403, when Thrasybulus took 
Piraeus, and the chief seat of the Macedonian garrison 
wliich controlled Athens, with intermptions, from 322 to 
229. Its especial goddess was Artemis. See also piraeus. 

T. J. D. 

MUNICHUS (Movvixos), (t) eponym of the Attic har- 
bour Munichia, Photius s.v. Mowvxla. (an inferior spell- 
ing of the name), who says he was a king (of Attic.T). 
(2) A pious seer, son of Dryas, king of the Molossians. 
He and his family, attacked by robbers and in danger of 
being burned alive in their fortress, were changed by 
Zeus into birds (Anton. Lib. 14). H. J. R. 

MUNICDPIUM. Mimiciptum originally meant an 
Italian community (see socii, civitas) which accepted 
civitas sine sujjragio. This denoted not an inferior 


citizenship but a kind of alliance whereby the municipium 
and Rome exchanged social rights, comibinm and com- 
mercium (q.v.). .Such miinicipes retained full local auto- 
nomy, except in foreign policy, and provided Rome with 
troops (see MUNUs). They became Romans only by 
settling in Rome. Municipium thus resembled iits Latii. 
Municipia were liable to occasional, and eventually 
annual, visits of Roman judicial authorities — praefecti — 
and were sometimes called prae/cctiirae (q.v.). The first 
municipes, from Campania and Volscium (c. 338 B.c.), 
were willing allies. Later this status was given to con- 
quered peoples, notably the Sabines and Picenum, and 
was eventually regarded as a limited^ inferior franchise, 
mediating the incorporation in the Roman State, by the 
grant of itis stiffragii, of Italian peoples, which were then 
called municipia civium Romanontm. First the Sabines 
were thus incorporated (257 B.c.), others later (Arpinum, 
Fundi, Formiae in 1 88 B.c.), but some municipes remained 
sine suffragio till go B.c. Latin States incorporated by 
Rome, though properly known as oppida civium Romano- 
rum before go B.c., were sometimes called pro municipiis. 
The magistrates of the early incorporated boroughs were 
known as aediles, dictators, praetors, or octoviri. After 
89 B.c. all the communities of Latins and socii Italici except 
the Transpadanes became municipia civium Romanontm. 
A uniform system of quattuorviri was substituted for their 
diverse magistracies. Betv'een 89 and 44 B.c. new and old 
municipia and oppida civium Romanorum were assimilated 
to one another (see oppida). Lands once organized on a 
village system were divided up into artificial municipia (see 
CONCILIABULUM, PAGUs, vicus). Henceforth municipium 
meant any self-governing Italian borough irrespective of 
origin, apart from colonies (q.v.). In the Principate 
citizen rights were extended to provincial communities, 
when sufficiently Italianized, in a similar fashion. Latin 
rights were usually given first (q.v.)._ Thereby a native 
civitas became a municipium Latini iuris, with a municipal 
charter of Roman type. Later it was granted full citizen 
rights, without further change of constitution. The whole 
population, both of town and country-side, was affected; 
a municipium was not a purely urban municipality, 
though life centred in the towns. Municipia spread thus 
throughout the Western Empire, rapidly in the Mediter- 
ranean regions — Narbonensis, the Spains, Africa, and 
Mauretania — slowly in the German and Balkan pro- 
vinces (except Dacia), still more slowly in northern Gaul 
and Britain, where municipia were exceptional, their 
place being taken by the non-urban, pre-Roman cantons 
(see civitas). In and after the second century municipal 
ambition, centred on the imitation of Rome, caused 
provincial municipalities to apply for colonial rights (see 
COLONIZATION, HOMAN; lus italicum). Local govern- 
ment rested with the councils (see DECunioNEs) and the 
magistrates. The quattuorviri introduced in 89 B.c. 
developed into two quattuorviri or duoviri iuri diaindo and 
ti^o quattuorviri or duoviri aedilicia potestatc, or two 
aediles. The duoviral system was normal in the pro- 
vinces. Quaestors sometimes existed for finance, and 
there were municipal priesthoods. Every five years the 
upper magistrates, as duoviri qitinquennales, etc., held a 
general census for the central government. The muni- 
cipal system declined in the third and fourth centuries 
with the general economic collapse of the Empire (see 
DECURIONES). 

Ancient SouncES: Cicero; Festus (csp. s.v. municipium, prae- 
fecturae, vicus)-, Pliny, HN; Strabo, passim: Digest esp. 50. Inscrip- 
tions: OIL and IBS passim, csp. Lex (Rubria) de Gallia Cisalpina, 
Lex Tarentina, Talnda Heradeensis, Lex Malacitana, and Lex 
Salpensana. 

MoDEnN Vrctvs: (a) Republic: Abbott and Johnson, Municipal 
Administration in the Roman Empire-, K. Bcloch, Der Italische Bund 
and Rom. Geschichle-, E. G. Hardy, Roman Laws and Charters; 
Z. Z. Konopka, Eos xxxii (OriRins of Civitas tine suffragio); E. 
Komcmann in PW, s.v. ‘Municipium’, 'Conventus’; Ktio 1903, 
‘JloXts und Urbs’; Mommsen, Staatsr. iii. i; A. Rosenberp, Staat 
der alten Italiher (1913); H. Rudolph, Sladt und Staat im rOmischen 
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Jtalien (i93S. ovcr-achematic); E. Taubler on trihus, Sitx. f/cM. 

A. N» Shenvin-WhitCi 77ic Roman CUisenthip (i93o)* 
(b) Empire; Above and W. Licbcnam, SlSdtnenenUtini; im. r. 
Kaucrrnchey Mommsen, The Province} of the R.F..', J. S. Reid, The 
Municipalities of the Roman Empire-, Rostovtzcff, Raman Empire-, 
M. Grant, From Imperium to Auctorifas {1946). See particular 
provincial histories, esp. T, S. R. Broucbton, The Romanization of 
Africa Procontulnris. H. M. Last, CAII xi, ch, jt. A. N. S.-W. 

MUNUS meant originally the duty of a Roman citixcn 
to the State. The chief niuntts publicum in the Republic 
was military service. With the abolition of compulsory 
service this fell into neglect, and the mtimts came to mean 
simply the obligations of an individual to his municipality, 
the munera munictpalia. These were of diverse kinds, 
and concerned the maintenance of roads, waterworks, 
and buildings, and especially the payment of taxes. The 
municipal system worked smoothly as long as the local 
magistrates saw to it that the muiticipes performed their 
viunera, according to their various degrees of liability, 
which were determined by wealth and position. In the 
late Empire the muttus publicum reappeared, in effect, in 
the liability of the municipal councillors for the imperial 
ta.xcs, with disastrous results for the municipal system; 
for the magistracies tliemselves came to be regarded as 
burdensome munera (tec pecemprimi, DECunioNEs). 

For bibliography tee municipium. A. N. S.-W. 

MURENA, Luctus Licrs’ius, served under his father, 
who as propraetor of Asia in 84 n.c. had provoked the 
Second Mithridatic War. In the third war against 
Mithridates he scn'cd with distinction as Icgatus of 
LucuIIus (74~c. 68). After holding the practorship_ in 
65 he governed Transalpine Gaul. After his election 
to a consulship in 63 ho was charged with bribery 
by Cato and Sulpicius. His guilt was obvious, but 
it was not expedient that the consul-elect should be 
condemned during the Catilinarian crisis. Cicero there- 
fore defended him, and secured his acquittal by cleverly 
ridiculing the pedantry of the accusers. 

Ciccto, pro Murena (edited by W, E. Heillond, 1874), J. M. C. 

MURENA, see also varro ( 4). 

MURRINA VASA, cups and bowls made from a 
mineral substance obtained in small quantities from 
Parthia (in particular from Carmania). They were intro- 
duced into Rome by Pompey and in Pliny’s time were 
cherished articles of luxury, for which fabulous prices 
were paid. The material is described as scented, fragile, 
and prized for its colouring, which was purple, white, 
or flame-coloured, somctime.s iridescent, sometimes 
opaque or knobbed. The identification of this mtirra is 
still disputed, though opinion inclines to some variety of 
fluorspar or jade. There were imitations in glass of the 
tnic murrinc ware (see glass). 

Fllny, liiV 37. 2. 7 nnd S. F, K. P. 

MUSAEUS (r), a mythical singer, closely related to 
Ori>hcus, by others connected with EJcu.sis. .Aristo- 
phanes (Ron. 1032-t) make the distinction tlwt Orpheus 
taught mysteries .tncl abstinence from flesh, Mus-tcus 
taught cures of diseases and oracles. Oracles attributed 
to him were in circulation, and Onomacritus was driven 
out by Hipparchus, the son of PisistraUts, for h.r.-ing 
fttided ft forced oracle to hl5 coHcctjon, Plato speaKs of 
him together with Orpheus and calls both descendants of 
Selene and the Muses (R«p. 3^4 c); Musatus « a 
‘descriptive’ name; hi.s personality is pale and thoroughly 
myshic.'s!, 

M. r. So>-on. Ifon. Th,-}. R.-v. xxvxiii 
(cf. snje^ 

MUS.AEUS (a) of EphcsvLs {? Mexandria'', epic poet; 
author of a Peririd and ptK-mi in b.oitoUf of I-.wmcr.M e.nd 
Atiahis I of Pcrgi'imum. 


MUSAEUS (3) GRAMMATICUS (? late 5th c. a.d.), 
epic poet, author of Hero and hcandcr, a Greek poem of 
some competence and romantic grace, which influenced 
Marlowe. Sec epic poetry. 

Test: A, Ludsvich (1912). 

MUSCULUS, see SrEGECRAFT, ROMAX. 

MUSES, Greek deities of poetry, literature, music, and 
dance; later also of astronomy, philosophy, and all 
intellectual pursuits. Throughout antiquity the pre- 
vailing conception of Muses follows Hesiod ( Th. 25 ff.). 
Muses approach the poet on Helicon and give him 
sceptre, voice, and knowledge, Hesiod is also responsible 
for the canonical number of nine and the traditional 
names of the Muses. In late Roman time.s the M. were 
differenf fated according to their function (Anth. Pal. 9. 
504, 505). Calliope is M. of the heroic epic, Clio of history, 
Euterpe of flutes, Terpsichore of lyric poetry (dance), 
Erato of lyric poetty or hymns, Melpomene of tragedy, 
Thalia of comedy, Polyhymnia of the mimic art, and 
Urania of astronomy. These functions and names vary 
considerably and names of other Muses arc known. 

Daughters of Zeus and Mnemosyne, the M, sing and 
dance at the festivities of 01}Tnpians and heroes, often 
led by Apollo. They have few myths of their own. The 
Thracian poet Thamyris, who competed against the M., 
lost his sight and song (II. 2. 594). They were judges in 
the contest of Apollo and Marsyas (q.v.). The Sirens 
tried once to compete with the Muses; defeated, they 
lost their wings and jumped into the sea (Steph. Bj-z. s.v, 
’'An-repa), 

The most ancient cults of tlic M. were in Picria and 
Ascra, but smaller cults existed throughout Greece. 
Pythagoreans, Plato, and Aristotle organized their 
schools as associations for the cult of Muses (thiasoi). 
Thus Museum (Alexandria) came to mean a place of edu- 
cation and rc.scnrch. An interesting private cult of Muses 
was established by Epicteta in Tlicra (IG xti. iii. 330). 

The M, arc among the most lovable and most influ- 
cnti.al creations; personifications of tlic highest intel- 
lectual and artistic aspirations, they yet retained a 
personal character. Poets, scientists, and philosophers 
from Homer (Od. 8. 4S8) to Ausoniiis (Auson, 20) nnd 
from Heraclitus to Proclus celebrate the M. as bringjng 
to humanity the purifying power of music, the inspiration 
of poetry, and divine wisdom. 

P. BolTinc^, Le Culle ies Muses ehez let fhilosophrs rreet 
O, Die in Rotclicr, Lex., j.v. 'XJufen'. O. M. A. U. 

MUSEUM (ilfouocfoi'), originally a pkice connected 
with the Muses (q.v.) or the arts inspired by them. Euri- 
pides speaks of the fcoifcrcia of birds, the pl.iccs where 
they sing. When a religious meaning wts atmehed an 
altar or a temple was built to mark the spot. But the 
predominant .s/gnific.oncc of the word w,7s literary and 
educational. Thus Mount Helicon had a Museum con- 
taining the mnnuscnpts of IJe.siod and sramra of those 
who had upheld the arts (Alls. 14. 620 a). .Almost any 
school could be called 'the pl.icc of the Modes’ (Libanius). 
There was a Museum in I’hta’f- .Academy and in Aris- 
totle’s Lyccvitn. 

By far the most famous Museum svs? shat of A!«sandri.i. 
founded by Ptolcrnv Sotcr c. sFo n.c. on the vd-Ace of 
Aristotle's pupil, Dcmctrhjs of Phalcnmi, to cour.tsr- 
fialsncc the tscici-tnonsrchic-.i! Athenhn tcitonh and the 
sociatht tnovements that ar-.'-se in op;wdrion to li-.e 
capitalist h-rurgr-.icie of the Hclhtihtic wo.’-fd- It nat 
ditiinet frorn the Library. Roth v,r;c near ilic psLer, 
but the exact site of neitfser it c.Var!y ideotsfAde, 'H-.t 
Muwum housed a bind cf sWu! tco re-earth tchoftts, 
drawn from all parts of tiic Mcditcfr.’.r.c,-:n. 'n-.ey were 
tupp«'’rttd liV a gcnertniv ralary pnsned by the Ih-jltra.mt 
and liter by the Cst'sn, '.v'ha spprirrfcd e VtcAdent 
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(iTTLcrrdrTjs) or Priest {lepevs) as head of the institution. 
Lectures were secondary to research, but there were many 
discussions in which the kings joined. Dinners or sym- 
posia, illuminated by witticisms, epigrams, and the 
solution of problems, were frequent and characteristic. 
The philosophy of the Museum seems to have been 
mainly Aristotelian. Learning was held in repute and 
many literary prizes were given. The papyri show how 
great was the influence of the Museum on the smaller 
towns. The buildings, splendidly furnished by the 
Ptolemies, included a commimal dining-hall, an excdra 
for discussions and lectures, a peripatos planted with 
trees. 

Circa 146 B.c. political upheavals caused learned men, 
including the great Aristarchus, to flee from Alexandria, 
which was henceforth rivalled by Pergamum as well as 
by Athens, Rhodes, Antioch, Berytus, and Rome. The 
Museurn suffered in reputation, but Cleopatra, the last 
of the Ptolemies, still took part in its discussions. Accord- 
ing to a doubtful tradition Mark Antony gave the Perga- 
mene library to Alexandria to make up for loss by fire 
during Caesar’s siege, 47 b.c. Renewed prosperity came 
under the Pax Augusta. The early emperors visited tlie 
Museum and extended its buildings, and Hadrian 
bestowed special care on it. The Museum was visited 
by famous litterati like Plutarch, Dio Chrysostom, 
Lucian, and Galen. In a.d. 216 it suffered under the 
tyranny of Caracalla. It was destroyed, probably by 
Zenobia, in 270, but seems to have resumed its activities. 
It suffered by the foundation of a library at Constanti- 
nople, whither many scholars fled to avoid the theological 
controversies of Alexandria. Suidas gives the last mem- 
ber of the Museum as Theon, the father of Hypatia 
(c. A.D._4oo). In the first century the Museum was famous 
for philology and liistory; in the second century for the 
New Rhetoric ; in the third century for Neoplatonism. 
In the fourth century Ammlanus (22. 16) reports scien- 
tific activity, but admits a decline. 

MOller-Graupe, PW, s.v. ‘Muscion’. Jacques Matter, Histoirc de 
Vicole d'Alexandrie' (1840). T. J. H. 

MUSIC. I. In Greek Life. When the embassy from 
Agamemnon visited Achilles in his tent and found him 
playing on a lyre and singing lays about heroes (Horn. II. 
9. 186-9), they expressed no astonishment that a hardy 
warriorshouldseek relaxationinmusic of Iris own making. 
That is symbolic of the Greek attitude to an art which was 
woven into the very texture of their lives. It was an 
important feature of many public religious observances, 
of marriage and funeral rites, and of harr'est and vintage 
festivals; banquets and convivial gatherings were not 
complete without it. At the Pythian Games, attended by 
crowds of competitors and spectators from every Greek 
State, musical contests had been instituted alongside of 
the athletic ones from the very beginning; and though 
such contests were not established at the Nemean and 
Isthmian Games until comphratively late (and apparently 
never at the Olympic Games), there were many other 
festivals, such as the Panathenaea at Athens and the 
Camea at Sparta, where prizes were offered for singing 
to the accompaniment of citliara or aulos (/ciflapwSia, 
auAwSia) or for instrumental solos mOapiuis, 

^1X9 avXtjcris). The victors in these contests were 
honoured no less than the athletes (cf. Pindar, Pyth. 12). 

It is particularly important to recall that Greek poetry 
was much more frequently associated with music than is 
our own. Even the poems of Homer were sometimes 
chanted or recited by rhapsodes to the accompaniment 
of a lyre or cithara. In the compositions of the lyric 
poets the tune was scarcely less essential than the words; 
the personal monodies of Sappho and Alcaeus, no less 
than the choral odes of Pindar, Bacchylides, and tlie 
tragic poets, were inspired by a Muse who held sway 
over the sister arts of music and poetry. 


This wealth of music was far from being the preserve 
of professional performers. The more elaborate -lands, 
especially of instrumental music, were, indeed, left to 
professional musicians ; but in classical times instruction 
in singing and lyre-playing was a regular part of the 
education of the freeborn citizen. There thus existed a 
musically educated public which could not only judge 
between good and bad performances but could itself 
take its part in singing hymns, paeans, dithyrambs, and 
dramatic choruses. 

2. Music AND THE PHILOSOPHERS. A philosophic 
sanction was first given to the study of music by the 
Pythagoreans. The founder of the school is said to have 
discovered that the chief concordant intervals (cru;x^a)vtai) 
could be represented by simple numerical ratios: the 
Octave (to Sid. Traowv, sc. ;^opS< 3 v) by the ratio 2:1, the 
Fifth (to Std Triirre) by 3 : 2, and the Fourth (to Sid 
reaudpeuv) by 4 ; 3. If a lyre string were stopped midway 
by a movable bridge, either half would give a note an 
octave higher than the note of the whole string; if the 
string were stopped at a point a third of the distance 
from one end, the remaining two-thirds would give a 
note a fifth higher than the whole string. It was thus 
demonstrated that music, more directly than the other 
arts, brought men into contact with Number, which 
for the Pythagoreans was the ultimate reality ; music, or 
at least the study of music, was tliereby justified in the 
eyes of serious men. 

Plato’s attitude to music is that the art is capable not 
merely of affecting the emotions temporarily but of 
permanently influencing the character. This point of 
view is clearly seen in his discussion of the musical 
education which would be suitable for the virtuous 
citizens of his ideal State {Resp. 398 c-399 d). He rejects 
types of music {appoviai, scales) wliich are plaintive 
(Mixolydian and Syntonolydian) or effeminate (Ionian 
and LydianX and leaves only the Dorian and Phrygian, 
which represent (pipoCvrai) courage and sobriety. In 
his later work, the Laws (653 d-673 a_; 795 a-812 e), his 
opinion is still unchanged that the training of the young 
in good and carefully selected music will contribute to 
tlie attainment of virtue. 

Aristotle also regards music as important and dis- 
cusses its uses in his Politics (8. i339‘‘-i342^). Less 
puritanical than Plato, he would allow all types of music 
for purposes of relaxation; but he holds that rhythms 
and melodies are representations {p.ip/qp.ara) of moral 
qualities and as such have an effect on the soul. 
For educational purposes, therefore, only the ‘most 
ethical’ types of music {appovtai rjBiKuirarai) should 
be used. At the same time he criticizes Plato for includ- 
ing the Phrygian, and would himself apparently confine 
instruction to the Dorian, which for him is the golden 
mean in music. 

It is impossible to pass these opinions over as idle 
fancies when tliey are not only attested by two such 
different minds as Plato’s and Aristotle’s, but are implicit 
in many of the references to music in other writers (e.g. 
Aristophanes). The direct ethical effect of music may, 
indeed, have been exaggerated, as Aristoxenus hinted 
{Harm. p. 31) and as the Epicureans seem to have con- 
tended (cf. the De tnusica of Philodemus, ist c. b.c.). 
Quite probably conventions and associations with poetic 
texts had much to do with the attribution of ■^Oos to the 
modes; but at least it is evident that the Greeks associ- 
ated their various appoviai with distinctive feelings and 
emotions; and the keenness with which they felt the 
differences between the modes is well illustrated by the 
story of Philoxcnus (Arist. Pol. 8. 1342'’), who tried 
to compose his dithyramb ‘The Mysians’ in the Dorian 
but had to return to the appropriate dppavla, which was 
the Phrygian. Furthermore, this attitude of respect for 
the power of music found expression in an artistic con- 
servatism. In Argos, for instance, tlie purity of music 
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was regulated by law ; and at Sparta venturesome innova- 
tors had their instruments destroyed. 

3. The Roman Attitude. If any music different in 
kind from that of Greece was indigenous in the Italian 
peninsula, all trace of it has disappeared; in musical 
matters Rome was the unenterprising pupil of Greece. 
The Romans were content to leave the cultivation of 
music largely in the hands of professional musicians. 
Cato voiced the feeling of his age when he adduced as a 
final proof of the worthlessness of an opponent the fact 
that he png (‘praetcrca cantat’); and too great a pro- 
ficiency in lyre-playing is mentioned as a fault in Sem- 
pronia, one of Catiline’s associates. Music was not an 
essential part of a boy’s education during the Republic, 
and even when it was included in a semi-Greek curricu- 
lum it seems to have consisted of little more than a 
simple theoretical outline. Cicero, for example, spealcs 
with surprise of those who can recognize a theatre melody 
after the first few notes have been played (Acad. 2. 20). 
Furthermore, the forms of poetry which were most 
favoured by the Romans were just those which could 
most easily dispense with music; and Horace’s Camten 
Sacailare is the only extant lyric poem in Latin wliich we 
know to have been sung. 

In the whole range of Latin literature we find only 
the most common-place and conventional references to 
music, and though gifted amateurs (including Nero) were 
mom frequent in Imperial times; nowhere is there any 
indication that the Romans regarded music as anything 
more than a tolerable adjunct of civilized life. Unlike 
Achilles, Aeneas did not find his solace in music, and 
the nation he founded never acquired a passion for it. 

4 « Evidence foe Greek Music. For knowledge of 
Greek music we may turn to: (i) actual fragments of 
rnusical scores; (ii) remains of musical instruments; 
(iii) later types of music supposed to bo descended 
from the Greek; (iv) ancient treatises, (i) The musical 
scores arc few in number and very fragmentary; only 
one is claimed to be classical; and all depend for their 
interpretation upon a knowledge of the ancient musical 
notations (see § ii). (ii) Even if any citharas remained, 
they would be useless without their strings at the original 
tension; the few suiviving auloi have lost tlicir mouth- 
pieces and very specialized knowledge and expert skill 
in playing arc required before tlicy can begin to yield 
up their seeret.s. The most recent attempt to utilize tliis 
t>pc of evidence is in K. Sclilcsingcr’s The Grech Atilos. 
(iii) It is re.asonabic to suppose that Greek folk-song and 
Byzantine music retain some elements which are derived 
from the ancient art and there is a tradition that the 
music of the Roman liturgy' owes a debt to Greece. But 
all these types of music have been subjected tlirough the 
centuries to so many' influences that it would be cittremcly 
hazardous to attempt to define those features wliicii may be 
due to Greek inheritance, (iv) The easiest and most defin- 
ite line of npproacli is provided by tlie treatises on music. 

Of these thcorctictil books the earliest is the Har- 
monies ('Apxai and iTroixcm) of Aristo.vcnus (q.v.), 
which is of fundamental importance. Part of bk. ii 
and tlic whole of bk. 19 of the ps.-Ariswtclian rroblernf 
(f 7 po, 9 Aijparn) are concerned with music, and Luclid s 
Difisinn oj the ^lonocJiord (Hararoprj A'ai'd;'o_j)cont.iins a 
scries of matiicmatically formulated propositions about 
nunical interv.tls. Nest in date comes die work On 
Music (Hepl pot'aiWT?), nltribufcd by the manuscripts 
to 1 'lut.nrch (ist c. A.u.), whicli cont.iins much historical 
mMcri.il, derived p.irth' from Arirtosenus. 'lo the 
rcrond century .A.o. belong th.c Jntrodudion lo Harmonies 
( of CiconK*c5 (formerly aitributctl to 
Euclid), w'hicii gives a valuable outline of .-vristoxcnlan 
theory*; 'I'h.eon of Sntynw’s Mai't^'-a.'ses usejut Jet 
TcaJin; PL:to(T‘\ Kara to prUhi/iariscvr ^pr^ciun), which 
indudrs excerpts from .Archy t as nnd othe.'^ ^reputable 
authorities; Cb'adht; Ptolemy's ffuiwcu-’u (-•ippo'-s^a:). 
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in three books, which is indispensable; the Handbook of 
Harmonics ('App.oviKov tyj^cipi'Sior) of Nicomachus of 
Gcrasa; and the Introduction to Harrnonia ('ApfioviKi) 
claa.yu 3 Yq) of Gaudentius. To the third century a.d. prob- 
ably belong the three books On Music (Ucpl /lowi/ojr) of 
Arstides Quintilianus and the Introduction to Music 
(Elaayojyr) fiovoiKT)) of a certain Alypius, which is our 
chief source of information for the musical notations. To 
the fourth century' a.d. belongs the Introduction to the 
Art of Music(Eiaaya^ Tc^vq j /rouetKr;?) by an otherwise 
unknown Baccliius (BaAq^jcIoj). In Latin tlie chief worlts 
are the Dc musica of Boethius and the ninth book of 
the Dc nuptiis Philologiae of Martianus Capella. 

It is obvious that most of these treatises are far removed 
in date from classical Greek music; and though much 
of their doctrine is traditional, we cannot always be sure 
that the w'ritcrs arc relying upon older authorities. 
Unfortunately their testimony is not unanimous in a 
n'umber of important matters and they arc silent about 
some topics on which information is desirable. 

5. Ancient and Modern Music. (1) 'The most 
striking difference between the music of the Greeks and 
that to which western Europeans arc accustomed is that 
the ancient art made use of a large number of scales or 
modes, which differed from each other in the sequence 
of the intcrv'als composing them and in tonality. It was 
to tlicse modes that the Greeks attributed the varying 
ctliical effects of music. Our Major and Minor scales 
arc often called modes, but they give only a poor idea of 
modal music; for though the sequence of intervals is 
diftcrent and the Minor is distinguished from the Major 
by the flattening of its third and sixth notes, both scales 
have a common tonic or key note (actually the lowest 
note of the sc.alc), in relation to which the importance 
and function of the other notes is determined. A better, 
though still imperfect, idea of the ancient modes may be 
obtained from Gregorian music, in which the tonal centre 
docs not occupy the same rcl.'vtivc position in every scale. 

(ii) The second difference lies in the size of the intcrv'als 
used in the modes. Our scales consist only of tones and 
semitones; the semitones (on the pianoforte at Ic.nst) arc 
made as nearly equal as possible, and twelve of them com- 
plete an oct.ive. In Greek music tones and .semitones were 
not all equal and the cnh.anT)onic diesis (Bleats, some- 
times translated as ‘quarter-tone’) was smaller than any 
interval with which we are familiar. Neither modem 
nor Gregorian music can afford us any c.xample of this 
wide variety of jntcrv.als; wc must listen to Indian, Ara- 
bian, or Chinese music if wc wish to gain some impression 
of interv’als different from our ’tempered’ tone and semi- 
tone. Indeed, it is very probable that if wc could hear a 
piece of ancient Greek music accurately performed, wc 
should regard it as bizarre, uncouth, and possibly barbaric. 

(iii) Tlie tliird great difference is of a less technical 
nature: Greek music w.as predominantly melodic. 
Choruses sang in unison (or in octaves if men and boy's 
were perfomtinp together); to this practice there scenvs 
to have been no exception (cf. fArist.] Pr, 19. iB). 
ilicrc is evidence (Pint. Dc tnus. U37 b) tli.-.t an iirtni- 
mcntal accompaniment played by a professional mu.'^ici.tn 
did not alw.sys follow the melodic lir.c of the vocal part 
and .sometimes included notes which made dissonancet 
wfh the voice. How wide a libe.-iy was permissible in 
sueli an accompaniment (irrpo-f usitn, cf. Plato, I^atet 
Si ad) is unknown; but there is no reason to stipposc 
tlwt the instru.ment pro'.idcd more than rm embrliish- 
ment. It is indisputable that neither in vocal nor in 
in‘tro.'nenia! music v.*as there snyridn;,' li’,;e a counter- 
point of tr.utu.'.lly independent but o ■ngruous part;. an-J 
no h.innonic structure in th" sen'e in sshsch '.se under- 


stand the term. The Greeks did no*, evolve th-r pro;' 
of an riglit-p-srt tnote: or of sn o-ehe-ura! syrnpf-.'in" 
G. 'rut- .A:’.:vrox}.r;t.«.N (a) 

tysten-.s. The si;;:;-!;cv! apprvarh to sn tmderatsndi: 
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the details of Greek music is from the theoretical exposi- 
tions of Aristoxenus and his followers (especially Cleo- 
nides). As a starting-point we shall take the diatonic 
tetrachord such as may be found between the notes E 
and ^ on a pianoforte. In ascending order — if we may 
neglect the downward progression which is generally 
favoured by the Greek theorists — its intervals are: 
semitone, tone, tone (S, T, T, or i, i, i). Two such 
tetrachords could be combined to form a scale or system 
{fTuarrjixa) either (i) by conjunction (javva^rj), when the 
top note of one tetrachord was identical with the bottom 
note of the other; or (ii) by disjunction (Sid^ev^ts), 
when an interval of a tone (rdros Sta^ewriKos) was 
inserted between the two : 

Conjunct system: EFGAB&CD orSTTSTT 

I I I 1 L ^1 

Disjunct system: EFGABCDE orSTTTSTT 

! ! I ! ! I i ^1 


There are three particularly important systems thus 
constructed from tetrachords: (i) the Lesser Perfect 
System (ovanjixa reXeiov tkaaaov), which consisted of 
three conjunct tetrachords with an added note called 
proslambanomenos (7rpo<TAap.^avdpevoj, sc. (fidoyyos) at 
the bottom. This system, with the technical names of its 
notes (originally derived from their position on a simple 
lyre, see § 9 (i)) and of its tetrachords, may be repre- 
sented as follows (though it should be clearly understood 
that a pianoforte will give a very imperfect idea of the 
intervals even of a diatonic scale) ; 
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(ii) The Greater Perfect System (crucmjfia tAciov 
[let^ov) consisted of the Proslambanomenos and four 
tetrachords grouped in conjunct pairs : 
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(iii) The combination of the Lesser and Greater Perfect 
Systems gave the Immutable System (mcmjfsa d^erd- 
jSoAov) which can be regarded as the Greater Perfect 
System with the addition of the tetrachord SynemmenOn 
from the Lesser Perfect System. 

(6) Octave species. Within the Greater Perfect System 
there were seven different types or species of octave 
(ciStj rov Sid TTaadiv) which could be distinguished by 
their different interval sequences. Each had its own dis- 
tinctive name : 

Mixolydian : Hypate Hj’patdn — Paramese (B-6) 

Lydian: Parhypate H>-patOn — ^Trite Diezeug- 

mendn (C-c) 


Phrygian: Lichanos Hypat6n — ^Paranete Die- 

zeugmendn {D-d) 

Dorian: PIvpate Mes&n — ^Nete DiezeugmcnCn 

'{E-e) 

Hypolydian: Parhypate Mcs6n — Trite Hyperbo- 

lai6n (F-f) 

Hypophrygian : Lichanos Mes6n — Paranete Hyper- 
bolaion (G-g) 

Hypodorian: Proslambanomenos — Mese {A~a) or 

Mese — ^Nete Hyperbolaion {a-a'). 

(c) Transposition scales. Keys, or Tonoi. The Perfect 
Immutable System could as a whole be played at various 
pitches without any alteration of the internal interval 
sequence, just as our modem Major or Minor scale can be 
taken at various pitches. When associated with a given 
pitch the Perfect Immutable System had a distinctive 
name and was called a tonos (rdvos). According to Aris- 
toxenus himself there were thirteen such tonoi, to which 
later theorists added two more (the Hyperaeolian and the 
Hyperlydian). On the commonly accepted equation of 
Greek and modem pitch the fifteen tonoi in ascending 
order were: 
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It will be noted that the names of the lowest five 
include the prefix Hypo- (uiro-) and the names of the 
highest five have the prefix Hyper- (vnep -) ; the middle 
five have simple ethnic designations. The range from the 
lowest note of the Hypodorian to the highest of the 
Hyperlydian was rather more than three octaves, and so 
corresponded to the combined capabilities of normal 
male and female voices. Though Aristoxenus is silent on 
the point, it is reasonable to suppose that the original 
purpose of the tonoi was to bring the various octave 
species within the same vocal range. That is why the 
pitch order of the tonoi is the reverse of the pitch order 
of the species of the same names ; the higher is the pitch 
of a species in the Greater Perfect System, the lower is the 
homonymous tonos. Claudius Ptolemy {Harm, 2. 9) 
points out quite legitimately that since there are only 
seven species of the octave, only seven tonoi were really 
necessary. It is also worth noting that the use of the 
tetrachord Synemmen6n in the Immutable System 
provided a means of modulation from one tonos to another 
tonos a fourth higher; for the conjunction between the 
tetrachords Mes6n and Synemmendn could be treated 
as if it w’ere the conjunction between the tetrachords 
HypatOn and MesOn of another tonos'. thus: 
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{d) Gatera and' colours'. Sofarwehavebcen concerned 
only witli tetrachords containing no other intert'al than 
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a tone or semitone. The strucUire of the tetrachords 
themselves, however, admitted a number of variations 
known as gevera (yeurj) and ‘colours’ (xpoai). The two 
extreme notes of a tetrachord were regarded as fixed 
(<f> 06 yyoi cotcStes), while the position of the two inner 
notes {tfiOoyyot. Kivov[ievoi) was variable; and the two 
lowest intervals of the tetrachord were together called 
a pyamm (ttvkvoi’) if their sum was less than the remain- 
ing inten’al of the tetrachord. The genera were three in 
number: the diatonic (yci'oj SiaroviKov), the chromatic 
(y. xpwfiaTiKov), and the enharmonic (y. cfap/ionov). 
The diatonic itself was subdivided in the Aristoxenian 
theory into two ‘colours’, the High (otjitovoi>) and the 
Soft (fiaXaicov)', and the chromatic into three ‘colours’, 
the Tonic (roviaTov), the Hcmiolic {rjpuoXtov), and the 
Soft (paXanov). If we take the tone as a unit, the intervals 
constituting the various kinds of tetrachords can be set 
out as follows : 


High (ouiTovov) diatonic i i i 

Soft (/toAa/tdi') ,, i i 

Tonic (Towafoi') chromatic :V i 

Hcmiolic (i^/ndAioi') „ 5 S i ’2 

Soft (/laAa/foV) „ i i iS 

Enharmonic i i 2 


When we make allowances for the fact that this doc- 
trine of genera is only a theoretical systematization of the 
actual practice of musicians, it becomes obvious that a 
Grcclc composer had a great wealth of subtle intonations 
at his disposal, and that Greek melodics must have had 
a delicacy and fineness of outline to which the melodics 
of modem music can offer no parallel. 

7 * TitEonv AND riutCTiCE. The predecessors of 
Aristoxenus in musical theory were the Pythagoreans 
and the Mamionists {appovtKoi). The P>^agorcans, 
however, were more interested in tracing numerical 
relationships in concordant intervals than in establishing 
a comprehensive theory; and it is significant that the 
dying Pyth.sgoras was reputed to have adjured his 
followers to study the monochord, which was a piece of 
scientific apparatus and not a musical instrument at all. 
As a whole, the school devoted its attention to the Dorian 
scale; and intcrv.als whose ratios they ev.aluated were 
considered satisfactory only if they conformed to one or 
other of the favourite Pythagorean formulae, such as 
x:nx or x:x+x. The Hannonists, on the other hand, 
were much more interested in the practical art ; but it is 
evident from what Aristoxenus himself tells us about their 
work (Hann. pp. 2, 6, 36, 37, 40) that they were not 
capable of organizing their knowledge into a really 
homogeneous system of thcoiy% They did not anah'sc 
all the scales, but restricted their study to the enharmonic 
ones whose compass was an octave; they interested 
themselves in the search for a small unit of mc.asurcmcnt 
(cf. Plato, Resp. 531 a), the diesis, which they used in the 
construction of diacrams of close-packed intervals 
(xaTmrvKi-cjsaie), without .any regard for melodic or 
unmclodic sequences; and they were at variance with 
one another in their pronovincemcnts about the onicr 
of the tonoi and the intervals which separated them. 

The homogeneity of the system of Aristoxenus cannot 
he denied. It seems to provide a means whereby any 
melody, when reduced to its elements, miglit be related 
to a sole whose ‘colour’, genus, Spears, and tones could 
l>e defined. Hut apart from the fact that no theory' can 
profess to give more th.an the osteology of an art, tlic 
Aristoxenlsn theory, as it has come down to us. is 
tmsatisfving. 

(i) Underlying it all is th.e idc.i th.st sound can he 
reg-.irilc-J ns a line, at any point of which the voicc could 
rest (th.ough net at all in .'•.ticewion); and th.it an inters al, 
since it may be thought of as a linear distance betsseen 
two such points, esn be subdivided exactly into any 
pis-cn nutnbcf of equal {'arts. Hut the Pytltagorrans lisd 


already laid the foundations of a true acoustic .science 
when they demonstrated that the size of an interval can 
properly be expressed only by a numerical ratio. There 
i-s, in fact, no such interval as a semitone, if by that term 
wc mean an interval which taken twice will produce a 
9 : 8 tone, for the ratio involved (3 : 2 V2) is irrational. The 
intervals 18: 17 and 17; 16 can be called semitones, and 
36:351 or 35:34, or 34:33. or 33-32 may bo called 
^quarter-tones’; but when Aristoxenus speaks of a 
rgurovtov or a Sieo-rj, his vague description docs not 
give us sufficiently precise information about Greek 
intonations. 

(ii) In Plato and Aristotle and other writers wc read 
of apjioviai most of w'hich had ethnic names: Ionian, 
Lydian, Dorian, Phrygian. The word itself, when used 
in this musical sense, is most easily explained by the 
assumption that each dp/toria involved a new tuning of 
the lyre. Though Aristoxenus (Harm. p. 36) refers to 
those ‘w’ho confined their attention to the sev'cn octave 
scales {i-rrra oieraxopBiou Wcstphnl; e-nraxopdem' MSS.) 
which they called appovlaC, he liimsclf does not use the 
plural appoviai in a technical sense. His octave scales 
are called species (eforj roO Sta jraodii’), and their names 
are not identical with those used for the dptioflat. 
There is amongst them no Ionian or Syntonolydian; 
and the names of three of them include the prefix Hypo- 
(vrro-) which is not found in earlier writers. Even if wc 
identify the species with the appoviai and equate, for 
instance, tlie Syntonolydian and Lydian of Plato with 
the Aristoxenian Lydi.an and Hypolydian respectively, 
it is quite impossible to believe that the appovlai had 
their origin as species within a t\vo-oct.ave scale wliich 
itself evidently belongs to a comparatively adv.anccd 
stage of musical development. It would be worth much 
to know what modifications, if any, had to take place 
before the apponai could be theoretically treated os 
octave species. 

(iii) A further obscurity, and one of considerable 
importance, concerns the form of the species in the 
chromatic and cnhannonic genera. The problem is 
simple in tlic c.asc of the Dorian species which is bounded 
by fi.xcd notes (sfiOoyyoi ctrrcurcs) of the Greater Perfect 
System; for its cnhannonic fonn would be: J ] 2 1 ] ] 2. 
The cnfiarmonic form of the Lydian,.howcver, which is 
bounded by movable notes fifiOoyyoi Kirouiicfoi) would 
appear tohc:i2li2ii; and it is sc.arccly credible that 
such a sequence w.ss ever a musical possibiliiy. 

(iv) Nothing is said by Aristoxenus about the tonality 
cither of the Grc.iicr Perfect System or of the individual 
octave species. Yet if these species were virtu.ally the 
old dp/ioxtai or a developed fonn of them, wc cannot 
understand them fully until wc Imow what note had the 
function of a tonal centre in each. One of the pj.- 
Aristotelian Problems (19. 20) states tiiat all the best 
melodics make a frequent use of .Mese, and we may con- 
jecture that this note was in fact a tonic. Hut unfortu- 
n.atcly it is not de.'.r whether the writer mc.ant the Mc»e 
of tiie Greater Perfect System (i.c. a Mese K'lrfl oiUa/iti ) 
or the fourth note ascending (i.e. a Mese Kars C'iesv) of 
any octave species. 

So far wc have .me.ntioned only thf-se deficiencies of 
the Aristoxenian theory’ whicii are evident from an 
c.vamination of tlie system itself, i-’urther problem'-, ariw 
when we tty to rchtc >• to other evidence, (i) .'\ri=-ti;!‘'< 
Q:rmtiii.mu9 (pp. zi-i) gives an eectnini (possibly 
derived from tsene work ot Aristoxenus himself) of she 
sis acne-.dm nientionsd by Plato in the liep,:Ph''. Of the 
scales •.shieh .Aristide;, drscril'es, o.nly one (the Lydisri) 
b j.!cr.!ie.si " ith an Aristnxrnun speeiaf-.ht 5 Isps’y iirn); 
the I’hrs'gian and Mtxo’.ydiin Icivc art interosl itptcture 
sonnesv hjt <li:Tcre:t: from the eeisrts-p-anJinjt .ArisPVtmr'iti 
Ttiig; the Di.'rian has -n addirj'rrsa! time at th- Usttsm; 
and the lonlsn and Ssr.tar.elydixa err Sr- s tb rn en s 
irt compif-i. Scvcpal cf t'tem stem to mvo'.'.e 2 nsature 
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of genera. There is no reason to reject in its entirety 
the evidence of Aristides, which, so far as concerns the 
Mixolydian, is confirmed by a passage of Plutarch (De 
mu$. 1136 d); and the truth would appear to be that the 
old dpfioviai were not parts of a homogeneous musical 
system, (ii) There is other evidence also for defective 
and anomalous scales used by Olympus and Terpander 
and analysed by Philolaus (Plut. De mus. 1134 f-ii35 b, 
1137 b-d; [Arist.] Pr. 19. 32; Nicom. p. 253 Jan.), 
(iii) In coimexion with the older types of music, pro- 
minent mention is made (Plut. De mus. 1134!, 1141 b; 
Aristid. Quint, p. 28) of intervals called aTTovZsiaafios 
(a rise of three dieses), en^vaLs (a fall of three dieses), and 
KipoX-q (a rise of five dieses) . Intervals of these magnitudes 
have a very unimportant place in the system of Aristo- 
xenus (cf. his fiaXanov diatonic, § 6). (iv) Claudius 
Ptolemy {Harm. 2. 14) has preserved the evaluations for 
the genera made by his predecessors and has added some 
of his own. The size of the tone is given as 1 1 ; 10, 10 ; 9, 
9 : 8, and 8 ; 7. The smaller intervals of the enharmonic 
vary from 46 : 45, which is less than a quarter-tone, to 
24: 23, which is larger than a third of a tone ; the chroma- 
tic intervals vary befv'een 28: 27 and 12; ii. Though 
the enharmonic usually has an interval of ratio 5 : 4 (a 
major third) at the top, and the chromatic an interval 
of 6:5 or 7:6 (a minor third) at that place, in both 
genera the tw'o lower intervals are of varying sizes ; and 
it seems that the distinction between the genera is not as 
clear or as definite as the Aristoxenian theory postulates, 
(v) The Greek musical notations seem on analysis to 
conflict with the theory of the tonoi and their tetra- 
chordal structure. Where we should expect an identity 
of notation there is divergence, and variety where we 
should expect identity (see K. Schlesinger, The Greek 
Autos, 527-30). (vi) Though the widely varying dates 
(see § 12) of the fragments of Greek music warn us not 
to press their evidence too far, it is noteworthy that they 
exhibit a number of melodic progressions which violate 
the doctrines of Aristoxenus. 

8. The Limits of Doubt. Despite the defects of the 
Aristoxenian system which have just been mentioned 
and the conflicting evidence from other sources, it would 
be generally accepted that, in the earlier stages, Greek 
music made use pf a number of modal scales which, 
because they involved separate tunings of the lyre, were 
called dpfioviai. As the compass of the lyre and cithara 
was extended, the relations betiveen the dppioviai were 
more clearly apprehended and, at the expense perhaps 
of the elimination of some apparent anomalies, they 
came to be regarded as segments of a single two-octave 
scale based upon homogeneous tetrachords. On the 
other hand, we know nothing, apart from the evidence 
of_ ^stides Quintilianus and Plutarch, about the 
original structure of the dppovlai. We cannot say 
whether each of them had a diatonic, chromatic, and 
enharmonic form or whether the various genera and 
‘colours’ were in practice associated with particular 
appovLat. Nor can we make any positive assertion 
about tlie tonality of the dppovtai or of the octave 
species; the theoretical treatises are almost silent on the 
point and the musical fragments are not decisive. 

9. Instruments. Musical instruments {Spyava) of 
many types were knoivn to the Greeks ; it was therefore 
by definite preference that only the lyre and cithara 
among strings and the aulos among wind-instruments 
ever attained artistic importance. The lyre or cithara 
predominated in lyric poetry, though the aulos shared 
in the accompaniment of Pindar’s odes and monopolized 
the dithyramb and the dramatic choruses; the lyre 
prevailed in education, the aulos had its place in social 
and military life; both were prominent in cult. 

(i) Strings (ei'rara). The lyre (Xvpa, KiOapis, ^dp/uyl) 
and the cithara (Kiddpa) were characterized by strings of 
equal length, vertically strung and sounded by plucking. 


They thus differed from; (a) bowed types, which were 
unknown to Greece; (b) harps, with strings of unequal 
length, Icnown but not employed in serious music (e.g. 
ifiaXrrjpiov, rpiymvov, oap^vieq). Pitch was regulated by 
the tension (and perhaps the thiclmess) of the strings. 
In the absence of a fret-board, each string would normally 
provide one note only; but we cannot rule out the 
possibility of (a) obtaining the octave-harmonic by 
stopping the string at its middle point (StdArj^t?), or 
(6) of shortening the string by finger-pressure near the 
top to raise its tone by a small interval. 

The cithara, which came into use for public perform- 
ance about the time of Terpander (c. 675 B.C.), was an 
elaborated form of the lyre, from wiuch it differed 
mainly in size and sonority. The sound-box of the 
lyre was formed of the carapace of a tortoise (or a wooden 
structure of similar shape) with ox-hide stretched over 
its concavity (cf. Horn. Hymn. Merc. 41 ff.) ; from it rose 
two slender curved side-pieces (rrqyei^, uepara) of 
wood or horn. The body of the cithara was of wood and 
more solidly and squarely built, the arms forming a 
substantial prolongation of the sound-box. In both 
instruments the strings {yopBat, vevpaC), of gut or 
sinew, were stretched from a holder {yopborovov) fixed 
to the body over a bridge to the cross-bar (^uyov) 
which joined the two side-pieces. Here there was an 
apparatus of thongs or pegs (koXXottcs) by which the 
strings could be tuned ; but how the tuning was done is 
not clear. 

The traditional number of strings for the lyre was 
seven, and it is doubtful if the cithara had more than 
eight till the fifth century, when strings were added by 
e.g. Phrynis and Timotheus (see § 10); but the evidence 
for details is confused. Timotheus himself refers (Persae 
242) to the eleven strings of his cithara ; he is said to have 
added a twelfth also (Pherecrates ap. Plut. De mus. 1141!). 
It is unlikely that the number was ever increased to 
fifteen or eighteen (as late theorists imply) and uncertain 
how many strings the lyre ultimately had. The strings 
were plucked by the left hand directly, following the 
vocal melody {tpaXXeiv, intus canere), or by the right hand 
with the aid of a plectrum {nXrjKTpov), to provide such 
independent accompaniment^ preludes, interludes, etc., 
as there may have been {■jrXqaaeiv, Kpoveiv, foris canere; 
cf. Apul. Flor. 2. 15, Ascon. in Cic. Verr. 2. i. 53). 
The cithara rested against the body of the performer 
and was supported in position by a belt {reXapmv), the 
strings of lowest pitch being farthest from him (cf. the 
nomenclature of notes : vna-rr), vqrq). 

The barbitos (^dpjJtTO?, -or), the instrument of 
Sappho and Alcaeus, seems to have differed little from 
the lyre, except that its strings, being longer, gave notes 
of lower pitch. As to the rn^KTis and payaBis, it is 
uncertain whether they were distinct from one another 
and whether they belonged to the class of harp or lyre. 
They had many strings, and so made playing in octaves 
possible ; hence came the term payaBi^eiv, for doubling 
a vocal part at the octave. 

(ii) Wind (e/iTn’euord). The avXos, commonly mis- 
translated ‘flute’, was akin rather to the clarinet or oboe. 
The exact nature of the vibrator is, despite a passage of 
Theophrastus {Hist. PL 4. 11. 4), a matter of uncertain 
inference, since the instruments preseu'ed lack mouth- 
pieces; but it was probably a double-reed ({eCyo?, 
yX&rra, yAcarris). This was inserted into a cylindrical 
pipe, and the extrusion of the reed was partially hidden 
by one or more bulbs (oA/roi). K. Schlesinger, however, 
in The Greek Autos (a mine of information about the 
behaviour of reed pipes) maintains that the double-reed 
gave place at a certain stage to a single-reed. The pipe, 
of reed, wood, bone, or ivory, was open at the lower end 
and pierced w’ith lateral holes. Of these the early aulos 
had probably no more than three or four, which, in 
conjunction w’ith the Pop^v^ or note of the whole pipe. 
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would seem to provide a very limited range. TIic 
question is complicated, however, by the fact that auloi 
were generally played in pairs (contrast ixovavAos, a 
single pipe, and cf. the Latin tibiae). The suggestion 
tliat one of them provided a drone is supported by no 
evidence; and the commonly accepted view that the 
right-hand pipe played the melody, the left-hand pipe 
the accompaniment (Kpovois), suggests a hardly credible 
degree of polyphony, if both pipes spoke together. If, 
however, there was some device (of which we know 
nothing) to allow the pipes to speak separately, the two 
instruments may have combined to produce a more 
extended scale. The pipes were not always of the same 
length. In the Phrygian auloi they were of exceptionally 
small bore, and the left was longer and consequently 
deeper in tone. Of such a type, probably, were the 
tibiae impares of the Roman palliata. 

In the early period a separate pipe (or pair of pipes) 
was required for each mode (dp/aovta). Later the 
potentialities of the instrument were greatly enlarged, 
particularly by Pronomus and the Theban school of the 
fifth century. Length and the number of holes were 
increased (the longest of sur\’iving auloi has 15 or 1 6, the 
shortest 6), and a device was introduced by which the 
holes not required for a particular scale could be closed 
by a perforated metal ring operated by a small projection 
(Kcpas), In this way it was possible to play a number of 
different modes on one pair of auloi; and instruments 
were no longer classified according to mode, but by 
general range of pitch. Aristoxenus (ap. Ath. 634 e) 
distinguishes five types (in descending order of pitch): 
■napdivm, naiSiKoi, KiOapicrrijpiot, vcActot, vtrep-c- 
Xetot; and he states {Harm. 20) that between them they 
embraced a range of more than three octaves. Further- 
more, a practitioner of the highly individualistic art of 
nulos-playing had at his disposal many professional 
tricks such as overblowing, cross-fingering, partial 
obturation of holes, regulation of the reed and of his 
oum breath, whereby he could extend the capabilities of 
his instrument. 

The transverse flute finds no parallel in Greece (for 
the TrAayiauAos was an aulos in which the reed was 
introduced obliquely by a lateral tube). But an instru- 
ment of the flute type was the syrinx (crypiyf). Blown 
directly at the upper end, like a flageolet, it might consist 
of a single pipc(cr. povoKa^^apos) or of a structure of pipes 
of graded length bound side by side (cr. noXvKaXapos). 
The latter, the high-pitched Pan’s Pipes, beloved of 
shepherds, was part-ancestor of the water-organ {vSpav- 
At'y: invented by Ctesibius of Alexandria in the 3rd c. 
n.c.), in which rows of graduated auloi were supplied 
with air hydraulic.ally. 

Brass instruments (with bone moudipiccc) were 
primarily employed for military purposes^. Both the 
straight (odAmyf, tuba) and curved (s-tgas, cornu) 
varieties of trumpet were known. In the Roman Itliuis 
the curvature was probably confined to the extremity. 

(iii) Percussion. Tambourines {rujerara) and cyntbals 
{Kvp^aXa) belonged rather to the cults of, c.g., Dionysus 
and Cybelc than to serious music. 

10. Hjstouv. Tlic history of Greek rntisic overl.aps 
the history of Grccl: poetry, for the rnain functiorr of 
music %v.is to accompany poetic text.s. 'i hus the principal 
types of music-ai composition correspond l.nrpcly to the 
types of poetry, and our sc.ant>- sources mention as 
leading composers many who are better knowr to us ris 
poets: Archilochus (evidently cn important influence), 
S.appho, I’indar, Sophocles; unfortun.atcly, no detailed 
account of tlse musical fide of risetr work can be given. 
^^u■n; are n'h.cts, however, known pritTi.irily as nvasiaianv; 
andwe know of t>pcs of pcrfcrm.t.ncc that wcrep.rimarily 
mu'ical. 

^^u'.ical hiitory rr.dly hegi.ns in the feventh cer.Mifv 
v-'irh Terp-tndef and ,\rch.iioe:ni5. In the backgrounv- 


arc folk-song, work-song, song (personal or chon 
occasional to the principal events of human life, at 
above ai! cult-song. In the background is the cp 
tradition: a Phemius or Dcmodocus singing epic ver 
to the lyre. In the background is also an elusive foreij 
influence ; for Greek music was not racially pure. Rcce 
research into Egj'ptian, Babylonian, and Palestinian mus 
has shown possible points of similarity; indeed, tl 
Greek tradition itself avowed on influence from tl 
Orient, not only in the names of certain modes, but : 
the legendary figure of Olympus the Mysian. But tl 
contrast is not a simple one, and 01>Tnpus himself is 
composite figure, representing a fusion of the llcllcn 
and_ the Oriental, Nor was the instrument with whic 
be is chiefly connected, the aulos, new to Greece, fi 
it was already associated with traditional cults ; and tl 
antithesis of Hellenic lyre and Asiatic aulos needs to I 
used with great caution. Probably new styles and tcci 
niques were introduced from tlic East in the eight 
century, but wc arc not in a position to separate the nc 
from the old. 

Terpander {fl. c. 675) came from Antissa in Lcsbo’ 
but his activity is associated with Sparta. His chief claii 
to fame is that he first impressed his individuality upo 
the traditional rd/xoi KiOapephtHol so that they wci 
handed down .as his personal compositions. Stj’lc! 
rather than definite melodics, in origin (see Sadv 
Musih d. Altcrtums, p. 64), these s'opoi, which wet 
voc.al solos accompanied by the cithara, became th 
subjects of competition. The texts were for the mos 
part epic, with a prelude written by the composer 
executant ; the melody was severe and eschewed modula 
tion. About the same time the obscure C/onor (of Tcgc.a? 
performed the same sctvicc for the analogous yopo 
avXcpSiKoi. But more famous names connected with tlv 
aulos are those of Polymncstiis of Colophon and Sacada 
of Argos. The former’s fame was recognized by Pinda 
(fr. 188), and Plutarch speaks of lum as an innovato 
who, nevertheless, did not depart from the severe style 
Sacadas was the most famous executant of the sixth cen- 
tury. For not only was he singer-composer of vojto 
avXrpBiKol, but playcr-composcr of the famous avXrj-iKos 
fopos UvOiKos (a purely instrumental piece, dcaliiip 
with Apollo’s victorj' over the Python) in which he won 
in s8G the first of three successive victories at the 
Pj^thinn Games. The accounts that late authorities give 
of the structure of this piece reveal an clement ol 
'programme-music’. It is interesting too that purely in- 
strumental music (V^iAij auAj;CTiv) should have won and 
kept an important place in a Greek festival at all ; even 
solo cithara-playing {<!uXr) mOdptaic), which would seem 
a bleak entertainment, found its way into the Pythian and 
other festivals. 

Doubtless the main triumphs of Greek music in tiiis 
period were in choral lyric, an indissoluble complex of 
poetry, melody, and dance, which culmm;!tcd with 
Pindar, iSimnnidcs, and the c.srly tragedians. To l.stcr 
— and moralizing — theorists this svas the epoch of the 
‘educative’ style, in confnvst to the 'theatrical' or 'popu- 
lar' sts'le that developed in the fifth century. 'I'hc 
process of transition cannot be traced in dct.sil. An 
imponant factor may have been tfie evolution of the 
aulos (see § p), wliich incre-sted lire avniiahlc range of 
melody and facilitated nwdul.uion. String-playc^, too. 
envious of the freedom of their fcllowt, added strings to 
the cithara (see 1 9}. Furthcnnorc, the balance of 
importance between choir and in'trumcrstaliil hcratt to 
ch.tngc. The chief factor, however, v.at mental nther 
titan tech.nicah Individualism was in the air and con- 
vention ssj'-pcct ; End the interpreter of it tmditr'ft 
intimately Etsoeiated whh rch’fion S-e:carrie 2 virtu/e-.'., 
bent upon giving picas-ure to an cu-dicnce. 'iTut varitty 
toc-k the pSsre of timprsfity : the mstc-thc 
range vv.tt extended, ♦mKiuhtion (and j'crhtpt •> ocul and 
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instrumental embellishments) cultivated; rhythmical 
structure became freer; the poetry mattered less in 
comparison with the melody. 

The types of music especially affected were the dithy- 
ramb and the vd/xos KidapcoBiKos. The latter was 
revolutionized by Phrynis of Mytilene {fl. c. 450)* The 
former, under Melanippides and Cinesias, broke away 
from strophic structure into free verse (cf. A. W. 
Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, Tragedy, and Comedy, 
S3 ff.). Timotheus of Miletus (c. 450-360) was a master 
of both forms; and, indeed, the distinction between them 
was blurred, for while Timotheus seems to have intro- 
duced a choral element into the vopos, Philoxettus (his 
contemporary) introduced soli into dithyramb. The 
impure poetic style favoured by composers of I'd/xot and 
dithyramb alike can be judged from the Persae of 
Timotheus, a vopos, which has in great part survived. 
The rhythms are varied but uninteresting; the diction is 
turgid, obscure, and undistinguished. But the work is 
a libretto rather than a poem ; and we should not condemn 
the music unheard, though we may suspect that lack of 
taste was not confined to the poetic text. How far the 
new style affected other types of music it is hard to say. 
Certainly it was not unchallenged in the fourth century; 
and, when we come to the earliest of our substantial 
fragments, the Delphic Paeans, we find a strong archaiz- 
ing tendency. 

II. The Notations, (i) Melodic. To note their 
melodies the Greeks used alphabetic forms, written, in 
the case of poetic texts, above the syllables. Two systems 
of notation for the fifteen tonoi are recorded in ancient 
authorities (notably Alypius), who also assert that one 
was used for vocal, the other for instrumental melody 
(cnjfxara Ae^ctos, rijs KpouCTcois). This is confirmed 
by the Berlin papyrus, where both notations are so 
employed. It should be observed, however, that {a) we 
have no certain case of the employment of both together; 
(6) the second Delphic Hymn is noted in the instru- 
mental notation, which suggests that, where vocal and 
instrumental melody were identical, the notations might 
be employed indifferently. 

The history of the notations is obscure and their 
interpretation controversial. It is unlikely that Pindar 
and Aeschylus had no means of writing down their 
melodies; but the vocal notation can hardly have 
preceded the general adoption, towards the end of the 
fifth century, of the Ionic alphabet on which it is based ; 
the instrumental notation, the origin of whose forms is 
uncertain, may well be earlier, but, being designed for a 
system of tonoi, it implies a developed theory. That 
system was not, however, tire fifteen tonoi of Alypius. 
For instance, in both notations the signs above Dorian 
nete hyperholaiOn repeat those an octave below with the 
addition of an acute accent and probably did not belong 
to the original scheme ; at the lower end the instrumental 
notation has adapted the forms below Hypolydian 
proslambanomenos from the vocal notation. It would 
seem, then, that the original scope of the instrumental 
notation was two octaves and a tone, and that it was 
designed for five (or six) tonoi, having a range of a 
twelfth (or eleventh) only. 

The instrumental notation is characterized by triads, 
in which the same form appears in three positions (e.g. 
F u. 4), representing the three notes of an enharmonic 
pyenum (see § 6 d). Thus the highest note is a semitone 
aljove the lowest, and the highest and lowest notes of the 
various triads combine to form a semitonal series of 
fixed pitch. But this notation as applied to tlie chromatic 
and diatonic shows some peculiarities : all three genera 
•have a common sign for parhypate, despite its varying 
pitch; and, while the sign for diatonic lichanos correctly 
implies an interval of lA tones from hypate, chromatic 
lichanos is distinguished from the enharmonic only by a 
diacritical mark. There were thus tsvo conflicting 


principles at work, those of absolute pitch and relative 
function ; and it is to tliis conflict, and to the adaptation 
of the original scheme to additional tonoi, that many of 
the much-canvassed anomalies are due: namely, the 
employment of the same sign with different values, of 
different signs with the same value. (Sachs, in Zeitschrift 
/. Musikwissenschaft vi, proposing a radically new inter- 
pretation, relates the instrumental notation to a penta- 
tonic tuning of the lyre.) The vocal notation corresponds 
to the instrumental note for note, but replaces the triads 
by a continuous alphabetic series. Most of the letters of 
the alphabet are employed (in descending order) within 
the range of the central octave of the Dorian tonos, which 
was the kernel of the whole system; above and below are 
altered forms of the same series. 

(ii) Rhythmical. Symbols were used, when necessary 
(see § 13), to elucidate the rhythm, (a) The signs — , -1, 
■-J, uj placed over a note indicated that its length was 
that of two, three, four, and five time-units (or ^povoi 
TTpWTOi) respectively. (6) A rest (xpovos nevos), or a 
protraction of the preceding note, was indicated by A 
or which might be used in conjunction with the 
signs of quantity: e.g. n. (c) Dots {ariyp-ai) might be 
used to distinguish the structure of the metrical foot, 
and ancient authority states that the. function was to 
mark the arsis (opens). On tlie whole our fragments 
confirm this, but the evidence is complicated (see Powell " 
and Barber, New Chapters ii. 160 ff.). (d) A subscript 
curved hyphen might be used to bind together notes 
srmg to the same syllable. 

12. The Fragments. The following constitute the 
corpus of surviving Greek melody. 

A. In papyri, (i) A musical setting of Euripides’ 
Orestes 338-44, found among the Rainer papyri, may be 
Euripidean, since the poet’s own score was extant in the 
time of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, (ii) A Zenon papyrus 
of c. 250 B.c. contains a brief fragment, possibly from a 
tragedy, though the date of composition is unknown, 
(iii-vii) These five fragments from a Berlin papyrus were 
written down later than a.d. 156, but may have been 
composed earlier: (iii) twelve lines of a Paean in a 
Hellenistic manner; (iv) three lines of melody for instru- 
ment only; (v) four lines of an address to the suicide. 
Ajax, possibly excerpted from a tragedy ; (vi) three lines 
of melody for instrument ; and (vii) half a line of lyric. 
The instrumental pieces iv and vi have no discernible 
connexion with the vocal fragments they follow; all five 
make elaborate use of rhythmical notation, (viii) The 
setting of a Christian h>'mn, found in an Oxyrhynchus 
papyrus of the third century a.d., is in Greek notation, 
but it is doubtful whether it affords evidence of the 
adaptation of Greek melody to the new worship (cf. E. 
Wellesz, CQ 1945). 

B. On stone, (ix-x) The most extensive fragments of 
Greek music that survive are wo paeans, both seriously 
incomplete, found in 1893 during French excavations at 
Delphi." The second can be dated 128-127 b.c. and 
ascribed to a certain Limenius; the first may well have 
the seme date and authorship. Both are written in 
paeonic or cretic metre, which, in the absence of 
rhythmical notation, suggests s/8 time. The second 
paean is followed by a brief prosodion in an Aeolic ' 
metre. Melodically, these two paeans strildngly illustrate 
the Aristoxenian scale-system, tetrachordal structure 
being clearly marked and the ‘standing-notes’ emphasized 
(see § 6 d). (xi) An inscription of the second century 
B.c. or later, found at Aidin near Tralles, presents us 
with a brief but intact and attractive melody, commonly 
known as the ‘Epitaph of Seikilos’. The words are a 
kind of skolion in free iambics, the rhythm being 
elucidated by notation. 

C. In manuscript, (xii-xv) Four melodics have come 
down_ among the manuscripts of the ancient treatises, 
(xii-xiii) The Hymn to the Muse should in fact be 
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regarded as two separate pieces, both of uncertain date, 
(xiv) The Hj-mn to Nemesis is attributable to Mesomedes, 
a contemporarj' of Hadrian, (xv) Similarity of style 
suggests the same authorship for the Hymn to the Sun. 
(xvi) Short snatches of melody occur in Bcllermann’s 
Anonymm (§§ 97-101, 104), Their apparent purpose is 
to illustrate types of rhjthm. 

Musical analyses of these fragments are giv’cn in Powell 
and Barber, Neio Chapters ii. 167-78 and R. P. Winning- 
ton-Ingram, Mode in Ancient Greek Music, 30-47. The 
melody to the opening lines of Pindar’s first Pythian ode, 
published by A. Kirchcr in his Musurgia Universalis 
(1650), is under such grave suspicion of being a forgery that 
its evidential value is negligible (sec CPJiil. xxxL 120 ff.). 

13. Melody, Rhythm, and the Geeek Language. 
Two important principles of composition emerge from a 
consideration of the fragments. Both in melody and in 
rhythm, a Greek composer had less apparent freedom 
in setting words than his modem successors. This is 
explicable from the nature of the Greek language: (n) by 
virtue of its pitch-accent, it possessed, even when spoken, 
an inherent melody — in the phrase of Aristoxenus, 
AoywSe'r rt pcAo^; (b) it possessed clearly marked long 
and short vowels, which formed the basis of quantitative 
metres. 

(а) In the majority of extant compositions this word 
or sentence melody is respected : an accented syllable is 
set to a note which is not lower and is frequently higher 
than other syllables of the same word (for details see 
Powell and Barber, Nau Chapters ii. 165). Yet this 
principle is not observed by all the vocal fragments or 
by all equally. They fall into three groups: (i) in iii, ix, 
X, xi, xii, xiii exceptions arc absent or negligible; (2) in i 
and V the accent seems to be altogether disregarded; 
(3) viii, xiv, XV show the influence of the accent, but with 
more frequent exceptions. The phenomena pf (3) may 
reflect the gradual break-down of the pitch-accent 
which was taking place during the period of their com- 
position. This explanation will not, however, account 

1 for (a), which includes the Orestes fragment; but it 
should be observed that i is slrophic, v may well be; and, 
if (as is probable) strophe and antistrophe were sung to 
the same melody, tlic accent was then bound to be 
disregarded. 

(б) The rhythms of Greek music were practically 
identical with the metres of Greek poetry ; and, where 
the natural quantities of the syllables are distorted, such 
a distortion is also a concern of the metrist. Some of our 
fragments (c.g. ix, x, xii-xv) arc without rhythmical 
notation, presumably because the natural Icrrgths of 
syllables were a suffleient guide; only in tlie^Bcrlin 

Paean (where — is rhythmized as, c.g., J J" ) 'S 

there a consider.iblc divergence bctw'ccn rhythm and 
metre. In judging this apparent restriction of the 
musician’s freedom, however, it must be remembered 
that the Greek lyric metres themselves were elaborate 
partly because they were mvtsical and choreographic ns 
well ns poetic rhytlmts. 
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J. F. M. & R. P, W.-I. 


MUSIC IN WORSHIP. Both in Greece and Italy 
music, vocal and instrumental, formed an important part 
of worsliip at all periods. To begin with Homer, the 
embassy sent to Chrysc in Iliad 1. 472-4 spend the 
whole day after their arrival singing a hymn (rrai^ui’) 
to Apollo, who is pleased with it. This pac.an remained 
typic.nl of his worship, and the quintuple rhythm charac- 
teristic of it was named after it. In like manner the 
dithyramb was appropriated to Dionysus (q.v.). Neither 
of these, however, w.ns exclusively the propcrty’of Apollo 
or Dionysus; c.g. pac.nns were composed to Asclcpius 
(see Powell, Coll. Ale.x. 133 fl.). The singing of some 
kind of hymn (q.v.) appears regularly to have accom- 
panied any formal net of worship, and instrumental music 
(strings and wind) also is commonly mentioned: cf. 
SACRIFICE. 

Much the same is true for It.nly. Hymns arc continually 
met with, some traditional, as those of the Salii {sec 
mars) and Arval Brothers (Henzen, Acta Arualium, p. 
cciv). Instrumental music w.as so regular and necessary 
.an accompaniment of ritual (c.g. Cicero, liar, Resp. 23, 
the proceedings are vitiated '.si . . . tibicen repente 
conticuit') that the collegunn libinnum et fididnwn ijtti 
sacris publicis praesto sunt fonned an ancient and important 
gild with a holiday of its own, cf. MI.NiatVA. One reason 
for this was doubtless to drown any sligitt noises which 
might be of ill omen. 

Very little is knosvn of the style of this music, but it is 
fairly certain that there was no prohibition of the intro- 
duction of new forms. U. J. R. 


MUSONIUS RUFUS, GAtus, of Vohinii, Stoit, rtems 
to have been bom before a.d. 30 and to have died before 
101/2. About A.D. 60 Rubcllius Plautus w.ns baniihed 
by Nero to Asi.a .Minor, and Musoniiis followed him. 
2\ftcr Ruliellius' death he returned to Rome, hut in 65-6, 
on the discovery of the Pisor.ian conspiracy, he sv.n-, 
banished to Gyaros. He rcf.imed to Rome, probably 
under Galba. He was again banished by Vespasian, but 
returned cipiin in the reign of Titus. ^V'e do not knoss- 
of bis hasnng svritten Iw ks, hut m.sny of his apopiuiiegms 
ami disemmes have been prever.-ed. Amon'.t b-b jtupds 
were many pbilosopbicrj (notably Kpictetus) and many 
leading Roman dtizer.u 

r. 1 . O. Hcr.ir fic-rti; ere htiee in R, fhr^hrr. yb’ 

PH' 5^.75, ’f*. D. i-s- 

MUTILUS, see r.v: :t-L 
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MUTINA, a prosperous wool-trading town in Cisalpine 
Gaul, controlling important roads and passes^ (Strabo 
$. 218); nowadays Modena. Although Boian and 
possibly Etruscan settlements existed here from early 
times, Mutina is first mentioned in 218 b.c. when already 
a Roman stronghold (Polyb. 3. 40 — inexact; Livy 21. 25). 
Rome apparently held Mutina uninterruptedly, making 
it a citizen colony in 183 which Ligurians sacked in 177; 
the Romans immediately restored it (Livy 39. 55 ; 41 . 16). 
Mutina is famous for its successful resistance to Pompey 
in 78 and to Antony in 43 (the bellum Mutinense) (Plut. 
Pomp. 16; App. BCiv. 3. 49 f. etc.). Subsequently it is 
rarely mentioned. E. T. S. 


MYCENAE (MvKrjvai, Mvic^vrj), lies in the north-east 
comer of the Argive plain, 6 miles from Argos and 9 
from the sea, among the foothills guarding the road to 
Corinth. The name Mykene is not Greek. The city 
was first inhabited at the opening of the Bronze Age 
(3000-2800 B.C.) by people akin to the pre-hellenic 
population of the Islands and Crete, and possibly that 
called ‘Carian’ by the Greeks. Its power increased 
during the Middle Bronze Age (c. 2100-1600), when it 
was occupied by people who probably belonged to the 
first wave of Greek-speaking folk in Greece, for tombs 
and pottery of this period are common on the site. 
In the transition from the Middle to the Late Bronze 
Age Mycenae rose to greatness under a dynasty of kings 
whose remains and treasures were found by Schliemann 
in the Shaft Graves in the Grave Circle within the Lion 
Gate. These royal graves were succeeded in the second 
and third phases of the Late Bronze Age by the nine 
beehive tombs. During the first two phases (c. 1600- 
1400) of the Late Bronze Age the citadel was fortified and 
contained a palace, but reconstruction at the opening of 
the third phase destroyed all but a few traces. This third 
phase (1400-1150) was the great age of Mycenae. Then 
were built the citadel walls with the Lion and Postern 
Gates, the palace, and the greatest beehive tomb, the 
Treasury of Atreus, probably that of the king responsible 
for this great architectural activity. To a later stage 
belong the extension of the citadel to the north-east with 
a sally-port and the secret approach to the subterranean 
cistern and the last of the beehive tombs, that of Cly- 
temnestra. At the close of this age Mycenae was destroyed 
by fire. It was reoccupied in the Early Iron Age, and in 
the archaic period a temple associated with early sculp- 
tured reliefs was built over the ruins of the palace. In 
the Persian Wars it sent a contingent to Plataea, but 
c. 470 B.c. it was captured and dismantled by Asgos. 
In Hellenistic days Mycenae revived as a dependency 
of Argos. The acropolis was repaired, the temple 
rebuilt, and a wall erected round a lower town to the 
west including a theatre. This town gradually decayed 
and by the time of Pausanias was deserted. 

The citadel of Mycenae was a fortified royal residence 
with quarters for the court, the officials, and the necessary 
guards and servants. The civilian population lived in 
open townships around. The extent of the cemeteries of 
the Late Bronze Age shows that it was well populated and 
prosperous. The theory that the contents of the Shaft 
Graves were originally in the beehive tombs and later 
moved within the citadel for safety is open to serious 
objections. It assumes that the finest beehive tombs 
the Treasury of Atreus and the Tomb of Clytemnestra’ 
date from the close of the Middle Bronze Age. This is 
contrary to the archaeological evidence as well'as to the 
logical idea that the construction of such tombs evolved 
narallel witli other arts, and separates the most developed 
beehive tombs from the great age of Mycenae in art md 
architecture in tlie third phase of the Late Bronze Age 


(1922, 1925), Chamber Tombs at Mycenae (1933), JHS 1939; 
Illustrated London Nesvs.-^ 16 and 23 Dec., 1939. A. J. Evans, Shaft 
Graves and Beehive Tombs (1929); G. Karo, Schachtgrabsr v. 
Mykenai (1930). A. J. B. W. 

MYGDON (ilfuyScov). In Iliad 3. 184 ff. Priam relates 
that he went as an ally to a Phrj’gian army gathered under 
Mygdon and Otreus to fight the Amazons on the San- 
garius. The Coroebus of Verg. Aen. 2. 407 was Mygdon’s 
son, [Eur.] Rites. 539. Mygdon is apparently the eponym 
of the Thracian or Plirygian Mygdones. H. J. R. 

MYIA, said to have been daughter of Pythagoras, is 
mentioned in Clem. Strom. 4. 19. 121, p. 224 as a 
Pythagorean philosopher. A letter purporting to be 
by her is printed in R. Hercher, Epistologr. Gr. 608. 

PJV x\'i. 1002. 


MYLITTA, a goddess, certainly akin to Ishtar and 
perhaps specially concerned with childbirth, worshipped 
at Babylon, and identified by Herodotus (i. 131) with 
Aphrodite. In honour of M. every Babylonian woman, 
once in her lifetime, had to prostitute herself to a stranger ; 
she sat in the temple area, and remained there till 
accosted by a stranger in the name of the goddess. The 
fee offered might be of any amount, and was dedicated 
to M. (Hdt. I. 199; cf. LXX, Epist. Jerem. 42-3 perhaps 
\c. 300 B.c.]). See PROSTITUTION, SACRED. F. R. W. 

MYLLUS. Suidas and Zenobius (5. 14) mention him as 
a writer of Old Comedy. But he may be merely one of 
the typical figures of farce = ‘The Squinter’: cf. 
Cratinus, fr. 89. 

MYOS HORMOS, ‘Mussel-Harbour’, Abu Scita'ar on 
the Egyptian coast of the Red Sea, was founded by 
Ptolemy II (274 b.c.) and connected with Kenah on the 
Nile by a well-equipped desert-trade. Very important 
for Oriental trade, it was later surpassed by Berenice. 
Wamungton, Indian Commerce, 6 ff.; Kces, PW, s.v. E. H. W. 

MYRO, see MOERo. 


MYRON (fl. c. 480-44^ b.c.), Greek sculptor, a native 
of Eleutherae and reputed pupil of the Argive artist 
Ageladas. Primarily a worker in bronze, his main con- 
tribution to the art of sculpture was to create entirely new 
compositions and attitudes w'hich the relatively new 
process of bronze-casting made possible. He emm- 
cipated the artist from the conventions of composition 
of the preceding generation. Two of liis major works 
survive to us in copies — the Discobolus, of which the 
‘Lancelotti’ copy is the best of many, and the ‘Athena 
and Marsyas’. The latter is illustrated by coin-designs 
for the general attitude and by Roman copies for the 
figures in detail. The Athena is best represented by a 
copy at Frankfurt, the Marsyas by a copy in the Lateran 
gallery. The group as a whole appears on a relief on a 
inarble vase at Athens. Two small-scale Roman copies 
(in the Boston Fine Arts Museum and in the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford) representing a Hercules at rest are 
generally considered to derive from a statue by Myron, 
on grounds of style. As a stylist Myron seems to have 
been extremely individual. His facial type is of great 
distmction and beauty. 


MYRONIDES, Athenian general in 458/7 and 457/ 
B.c.,_lcnown by his victory at Oenophyta. He is probably 
not identical with the ambassador Myronides, sent Witn 
Cimon and Xanthippus to Sparta in 480, and one 0 
the Athem'an generals at Plataea. Comic poets praisea 
Myronides as a representative of the ‘good old times . 
Kupohs in his Demoi puts him on the stage; he seems 
tiled shortly before the performance of this comeoy 

(^"P'tseding vol. xvi)! 
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MYRRHA, see ZMYRNA, 

MYRSrLUS of Methymna (J^. c. 250 d,c.)i author of 
a history of Lesbos {Aco^iko) who was interested in 
early folk movements. 

FUG iv. 4SS. 

MYRTDLUS, poet of Old Comedy, son of Lysis and 
brother of the comic poet Hermippus (Suid.), victorious 
in 427 n.c, (7G. ii*. 2325). Suidas mentions Ttravotravc? 
(probably an attack on paederasty) and ’'Epcorcs (perhaps 
merely another name for TiTavonavcs). 

FCG a. 4.18 ff.; OAF i. 253-4. M. P. 

MYRTIS, Boeotian poetess, said to have been the 
teacher of Corinna (Suidas s.v. Kopiin'a) and of Pindar 
(id. s.v, nivhapos). Corinna (fr. 15) blames her for 
competing with Pindar. No fragment of her work 
sur\’ives, but Plutarch {Qiiacst. Grace. 40) gives an 
abstract of her poem on the Boeotian hero Eunostus. 

J. M. Edmonds, Lyra Gracca iii, pp. 2-5. C. M. B. 

MYRTOAN SEA, see AEGE-AN SE/\. 

MYSTERIES were secret cults which generally include 
mystic ideas. Their characteristic is that certain initia- 
tions were needed for admission. It has been suggested 
that this is due to the fact that the old mysteries of 
Greece, at least for a part, go back to an emotional pre- 
Greek religion which survived in secret societies. In 
regard to certain mysteries, c.g. those of'EIcusis and 
Phiya, it is also to be taken into consideration tliat they 
were family cults to which the head of tlic family ad- 
mitted whom he pleased. 

2, The gods with whom the old Greek mysteries arc 
connected were Demeter and Dionj-sus and the Eleu- 
sinian My-stcrios arc tlie most famous of all. In origin 
they were an agrarian cult, akin to the Tiiesmophoria 
and celebrated in Boedromion (Scpt./Oct.) on the 
occasion of the sowing. After tltc union of Elcusis with 
Athens, some time before 600 n.c., the Athenian State 
took charge of the mysteries. The mystai gathered at 
Athens w’hcre an announcement was made excluding 
murderers and those who spoke a foreign language. 
The mystai bathed in the sea, and the sacred things 
which previously had been brought to Athens were 
brought back to Elcusis in the great lakchos procession 
(lakchos is a^pcrsonific.atiQn of this procession, and was 
assimilated to Dionysus). In the evening the mystery 
rites began in the mystery hall at Elcusis which was 
illuminated by many torches. In spite of many ingenious 
hypotheses the chief rites arc unknown. We hear of 
Atyd/to’a, SciKnl/iei'a, dputpeva, (1) things recited, from 
which the Eumolpidac, 'those who sing beautifully’, 
have their name; (2) things shown, from which the chief 
priest, the Icpo^atTT]? [see iiintornANrns), has his 
name; (3) things performed, whether by the priests or 
tlic mystai we do not k-now. There were three stagM, 

initiation, rcAcrt), the preliminary, and tVoTrrcia, 
the highest rite, to which the mystai were admitted the 
year after; the name indicates Uiat the epoptai saro 
something. The Homeric hymn to Demeter, composed 
before Elcusis was united with Athens, gives some 
information concerning the preliminary rites, the fast, 
the sitting on a chair decked with a ram’s skin, the 
drinking of the hvkean. The infonnation concerning 
the highest rites which is found only in ccclc.'.i?.5ticia 
authors, in particul.ir what relates to scxu.al symbols by 
whiejj tlic mystet became a son of the goddess, a matter 
of svhich modern scholars have ntade much, is to be 
regarded svjth eviution; the statement that the hlcr.tAt 
mystery shown svas a com -car is perit-sps more trust- 
svorthv. . . 

3. We sh„'ill do l-tttrr to ttim to the deities and me 
mytljs. Tlic rape of Korc-IVrscphnne by Pluto is the. 


central subjeet pf the jiyann, and it has been suggested that 
in the mysteries tin's rape and the bringing back of 
Korc to Demeter were dramatically represented. There 
W'cre two pairs of deities: the Mother and the Maid 
and Pluto and Persephone, who is identical with Korc. 
To the former pair Triptolcmus, the hero of agriculture, 
was added and to tlie latter Eubuleus (q.v. : see also 
niESMOPHORiA). 'The myth that during four months of 
the year Korc was absent, dwelling with Pluto, and then 
was reunited with her mother and dwelt eight months 
in the upper world is to be referred to the secd-com 
which, from^ the harvest in June to the sowing in October, 
was stored in subterranean silos and was brought forth 
at the festival of the sowing: the Corn-maiden was 
reunited with the Corn-mother. She was also wife of 
Pluto, the god of the wealth, i.c. the com store, and Lord 
of thc Undcnvorld. The hymn ends by promising, to 
those initiated, wealth and a happy life in the Under- 
world, of which other authors spe.ak confidently: the 
Frogs of Aristophanes proves that this happiness con- 
sisted in the continued celebration of the mysteries in 
the Undenvorld. Moral notions came to be associated 
tvith the mysteries, and righteousness and gentleness 
were added to ritual purity. At the end of the sixth 
century n.c. the conception of agriculture as the founda- 
tion of a civilized and peaceful life arose; Triptolcmus 
was its hero. Since tlic end of the fifth century n.c. 
individual edification came more to the front. The 
Elcusinian Mysteries had no fixed doctrine; they con- 
sisted in rites which might be interpreted variously and 
thus were able to conform to the religious needs of 
every age. They were so impressive that to the end of 
paganism they were the most venerated part of Greek 
religion. 

4. There were other mysteries of Demeter, the 
mysteries at Agrnc near Athens which were joined to the 
Elcusinian, the mysteries at Phiya in Attica, which were 
old but remodelled according to the ideas of a later age, 
the mysteries at Andania in Messenin which were revived 
(or instituted) after the liberation of Messenia. The 
orgia of Dionj-sus (sec Diojn'sus) which were celebrated 
only by women were mysteries in a certain sense. 
Dionysiac religion lent itself readily to m>’stic.al ideas, 
but the Dionysiac mysteries mentioned in Greece, c.g. 
those of Lerna and the Morois at Delphi, seem to be hate 
creations. In tbc Hellenistic age Dionj-siac m>s5tcric3 
developed and flourished; Ptolemy IV regulated them 
by an edict and the repression of the Bacchanalia (q.v.) 
by the Roman Senate is well known. Many Dionysiac 
mystic cults are recorded from the Roman age. The 
Orphic Mysteries (see orpiusm) arc an ofEhoot of the 
Dionysiac religion, at least in a certain sense. The 
mysteries of the Phrj-gian god Sabazius, %vho w.as akin 
to’ Dionysus, arc found at Athens at the time of . Aristo- 
phanes and at that of Demosthenes, a siitn of the grosving 
propensity for foreign and mystic cults; another is the 
popularity of the injaileries of the Cabin at Samolbracc. 
The Cabiri were cspecwlly venerated .as the protccton 
of seafarers, but we Imow very little of the cult; in tlie 
Cabirion near Thebes it seems to have been iniluenced 
by Orphic ideas. The propensity for ms-stic cults grew 
iri the Hellenistic age and still more in Roman limes and 
was satisfied by cults introduced from the Orient, ihme 
of the Grc.at ATother and Attis, I'.it e.nd Oiirii, .Mithras. 
AVc cannot here di'aiss det.nih (tee the rc-pectivc 
articles), but may note certain renend feature,'!. T’hete 
mvitcrifs were in a ccrt.sm mc.aturc bound up with 
ryncrethm; the tupportcra of psrani'im in in I.a*t duss 
Were often initiated into v.arimit rnyitcrie.a. Rcligim? wax 
dct.ichei from tiie c!d tier, the fAmi’y and the State, 
end was inch-idua'.;r.ed;ni3.n was r.hlr to chr-'-'c i.h pod*. 
Tlie rdhtrcnia of a certain cult (e^pecial’y (utth'n) 
formed c-ttcirirticT.s. S'-imctitnes h-aded by profettioti'l 
priests, sn O.nenu! feature, ’ll;- reS-.p-Jut ptewpit were 
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more detailed and binding than before. There were 
sacred symbols and rites with magical efficacy, purifica- 
tions, asceticism, baptisms, sacraments. The adherents 
were sometimes divided into two classes; sometimes 
there were several grades of these. The highest promise 
of the mysteries was a happy after-life. The rise of 
dualism which considered the corporeal world as evil 
stressed the need of salvation which was conferred by 
participation in the mysteries: they promised even the 
deification of man. The myth was a symbolic expression 
of the doctrine and the god was tlie prototype of man, 
suffering, dying, and rising to a new life. See also 
AFTER-LIFE. 

The literature is copious. References may be found in R. Pettaz- 
zoni, J misleri; O. Kem, Die griech. Mysterien der klassischen Zeit; 
P. Foucart, Les Mystircs d’£leusis\ M. P. Nilsson, Gesch. d. griech. 
Religion i. 440 S., big B. M. P. N. 

MYTHOGRAPHERS. Since mythology was much 
studied in antiquity, at least to the extent of collecting 
and systematizing the traditional stories, and comment- 
ing on them in the light of rather cmde and shallow 
theories (as that the myths were philosophical allegories, 
or had arisen from misunderstandings of ambiguous 
phraseology, tendencies exemplified by Heraclitus and 
Palaephatus respectively, see below), we hear of a 
number of writers on the subject and the works of a few 
survive fairly complete. The movement may be said to 
start with the school of Hesiod (q.v.; Theogony and 
Ehoiai). It certainly may properly be taken to include 
sundry of the early logographi, such as the tovo or three 
writers called Pherecydes, Acusilaus of Argos, Hellanicus, 
and Herodorus (see Rose, Handb. Gk. Lit. 296 ff.), for 
although their aim was generally to write history, they 
used of necessity for the earlier periods the only material 
available, namely myths. Later, the voluminous writings 
of Callimachus (b. c. 310 B.c.) and other Alexandrian 
scholars included many treatises more or less purely 
mythological in content; foreign mythologies also were 
discussed by Berosus and Philon of Byblos (Rose, op. 
cit. 367). 

The composition, however, of compendia of mytho- 
logy is relatively late, although some semi-philosophical 
works, such as the absurd treatise of Euhemeras (q.v.) 
and the rationalizing essay of Palaephatus (Rose, p. 369), 
might be considered a sort of annotated handbooks of 
the subject; they are related in their way to Heraclitus’ 
little book on Homeric allegories and Comutus’ Stoic 
treatise on the inner meaning of myths (ibid. 355, 411). 
All the surviving works fall not earlier tlian the time of 
Augustus, and most are later. One, the Bibliotheca of 
the so-called Apoilodorus, of whose personality nothing 
is known, is valuable from the good information possessed 
by the author and his not infrequent citations of his 
sources, direct or indirect. It consists of three boolcs; 
the rest is lost, tliough something is preserved in an 
epitome surviving in two forms. This work was an 
attempt at a complete mythical history of Greece; the 
other surviving treatises specialize. Parthenius, the 
earliest (contemporary and friend of Cornelius Gallus), 
collects love-stories, primarily as poetic material for 
Gallus to work up. The pseudo-Eratosthenes, epito- 
mizing, it would seem, a treatise of the real one (b. c. 
27s B.C.), is himself much later; his subject is catas- 
terisms, i.e. the metamorphoses of terrestrial persons 
and objects into constellations. Antoninus Liberalis, 
whose name shows him not earlier than the second 
century A.D., collects metamorphoses, but not those into 
stars. The trashy author of the- Parallels which have 
come down under the name of Plutarch finds, or more 
commonly invents, Roman stories which arc parallel to 
Greek ones. He is earlier than Clement of Alexandria, 
and therefore about second century also. 

Latin has not left us many such works, though not a 
few were written, e.g., by C. Julius Hyginus, Augustus’ 


librarian (Rose, Handb. Lat. Lit. 446). The author 
known as Hyginus who wrote the Fabulae {more properly 
Genealogiae) whereof we have a late and bad series of 
extracts may have been contemporary with the Antonines 
(ibid.); his so-called Poetica Astronomica, if it is his, 
largely depends on the genuine Eratosthenes, probably 
not directly. The Mitologiae of Fulgentius (three books) 
may be of about the end of the fifth century; the three 
miscellaneous collections known as the Mythographi 
Vaticani (ed. Bode, 1834) are medieval, but contain, 
amid many blunders, some scraps of material not found 
elsewhere. H. J. R. 

MYTHOLOGY. Although etymologically the word 
means no more than the telling of tales, it is used in 
modem languages to signify a systematic examination 
of the traditional narratives of any people, or all peoples, 
with the object of understanding how they came to be 
told and to what extent they were or are believed, also 
of solving various other problems connected with them, 
such as their connexion with religion, their origin 
(popular or literary), the relations, if any, to similar 
stories told elsewhere, and their chronology, relative or 
absolute. The examination of folk-tales {Marchen- 
forschung) is really a branch of mythology, but has grown 
to such proportions, owing to the abundance of material, 
that it may he regarded as a separate discipline and will 
receive only brief mention here. 

2. The most characteristic object of mythological study 
is the myth proper. This may be defined as a pre- 
scientific and imaginative attempt to explain some 
phenomenon, real or supposed, which excites the curiosity 
of the myth-maker, or perhaps more accurately as an 
effort to reach a feeling of satisfaction in place of uneasy 
bewilderment concerning such phenomena. It often 
appeals to the emotions rather than the reason and, indeed, 
in its most typical forms seems to date from an age when 
rational explanations were not generally called for. For 
example, it was commonly said (Hdt. 7. 129. 5) that the 
gorge of the Peneus had been created by Poseidon (q.v.) 
cleaving the mountain-chain which formerly closed in 
Thessaly on that side. To Herodotus himself, this was 
merely a picturesque way of saying that the gorge had 
been formed by an earthquake, a solution very like the 
‘cataclysmic’ school of geological theory once popular in 
modem Europe. But it seems far more probable that the 
originator of the story had a vivid mental picture of 
the gorge, which to his eye suggested a great cut, being 
hewn out by a gigantic and powerful being, and that, 
finding the picture satisfactory to his imagination, he 
was not troubled with any question as to its probability. 
This is not to say that no myth contains intellectual 
features, for many of them do ; to take a crude example, 
the originator of the quaint tale of the deceiving of Zeus 
by Prometheus (Hesiod, Theog. 535 ff.) must have asked 
himself why those parts of a victim which were burned 
on the altars of the celestial gods were the least valuable. 
Late myths often show signs of elaborate speculation, 
e.g., the identification of Virbius {see Diana) with Hippo- 
lytus (q.v.) in Verg. Aen. 7. 761 ff. clearly arises from 
a sophisticated and learned explanation of the facts that 
Diana was worshipped at Aricia along with a male being 
and that horses were not allowed in her grove. The 
only male associated with and subordinate to Artemis, 
with whom Diana had long been identified, was Hippo- 
lytus ; now. he had been brought to life by Asclepius 
after being killed by his own team; he must therefore be 
Diana’s attendant and the taboo on horses must arise 
from his, and her, reluctance to have anything more to 
do with such dangerous creatures. 

3. Myths therefore deal principally with tlic doings of 
gods, their ritual and their relationships to one another, 
or else with natural phenomena in some way striking, 
and they arc characteristically actiologicali having for 
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their aim to furnish an explanation of something. If the 
main characters of the story are human, or supposedly so, 
and the talc concerns their doings in battles or other 
adventures, it is usual to speak, not of myth but of sago 
or legend. Here the mental process giving rise to the 
story seems to be different. A real event of some kind, 
such as a raid or a great and dangerous hunt, impresses 
those who take part in it and also their contemporaries; 
it continues to be told from generation to generation, 
often getting into the hands of a professional maker 
(finally a professional writer) of such narratives, and so 
acquiring all manner of additions, modifications, and 
re-handlings intended to make it a better story. Never- 
theless, it regularly has behind it the original fact, which 
may obtrude itself in curious ways (e.g. in the ballad of 
Chevy Chase, which springs from the historical Battle 
of Otterboume, the Scots are divided into three parts 
and attack from higher ground, though the rest of the 
fighting has been changed almost past recognition). 
Even if the story is pure fiction, it will be modelled upon 
real semi-historical narratives, and may then be con- 
veniently called pseudo-saga. 

4. TheMdVc/icn(sceroLK-TALrs; neithcrthatnor'fairy- 
talc’ is a wholly satisfactory equivalent) seems always to 
have been told for pure amusement, with no basis in 
speculation or fact. 

5. Finally, it must be realized that any two, or all three, 
of the above forms may be almost inextricably blended 
in any given story; thus the talc of the Argonauts (q.v.) 
has manifest elements of Marchen, and the adventures of 
Heracles (q.v.) have also laid mj^hs under contribution. 

6. In order to reach such conclusions as the above, it is 
necessary to have a sufficient body of material, carefully 
examined to show its ago and origin ; else the investigator 
will perpetually be misled into taking a late or foreign 
story for the genuine product of the people he is study- 
ing, e.g. such a narrative as that in Ovid, Fasti, 2. 305 ff., 
either for a genuine part of the Greek tradition concern- 
ing Heracles or a native Italian story throwing light on 
the nature of Faunus, instead of what it is, a tj-pical 
Alexandrian humorous aetiologj’, perhaps Ovid's own 
invention. AVc may therefore look upon K. O. MHlIcr 
(1797-1840) as in some sense the father of modem 
mythology, owing to his consistent emphasis^ on the 
historical origins of Greek traditions, i.e. the time and 


place, so far as they could be discovered, when the 
earliest form of each talc appeared. With him may be 
bracketed a slightly earlier investigator, C. A. Lobeck 
(1781-1860). 

7. Hardly less important for the researcher in any given 
branch of mythology, e.g. that of Greece, is a knowledge 
of similar stories told elsewhere, especially among 
peoples likely to have influenced those he is studying. 
Here a great service was performed by Ma.x Mfiller, 
whose use of Sanskrit material led investigators in the 
late nineteenth century to examine Greek (and other) 
material ag.ainst a comparative background, thus getting 
a perspective such as earlier researchers had not had. It 
needed only to widen the scope of comparison, and this 
was done chiefly by Andrew Lang. 

Some account of the grogress of the subject is given in any good 
modem manual of classical mytholopy. For some mcthodoloftical 
considerations see Rose, Modem Methods in Classical Mythohoy 
(1930). For light thrown on Greek myths by art see csnecialiy 
C. Robert, mid und Ued (1881). H. J. R. 

MYTILENE (or MITYLENE; the former was the 
official form), the chief city of Lesbos, situated in the 
south-east of the island, with a fine double harbour, and 
facing the Anatolian mainland. The population was pre- 
dominantly Aeolian — both Sappho and Alcaeus resided 
in Mytilcnc. In the sixth century n.c. ovcrsc.is expansion 
led directly to war with Athens, indirectly to stasis, only 
relieved by the mediation of Pittacus. Under Persian 
control Mytilcnc participated in the forlorn hope of the 
Ionian Revolt. Its two secessions from the Delian Con- 
federacy (428 and 412) resulted in the loss of its fleet, its 
fortifications, and much of its land, and brought it to the 
verge of destruction. During most of the fourth century, 
however, it w.as a faithful ally of .Athens. In 333 it fell to 
Memnon, but %vas soon retaken by the Macedonian fleet. 
After Alexander’s death M>'tilcnc passed successively 
under Antigonus’, Lysimachus’, and the Ptolemies’ rule. 
Through tactful diplomacy it kept on good terms with 
Rome, becoming a favourite holiday resort. Its revolt 
against c.xccssivc taxation following the Mithridatic War 
led to the storming of tlic cit>’ by Minucius Thermus 
(80), but Pompeius restored its freedom, and this 
privilege, though suspended by Vespasian, was con- 
firmed by Hadrian. 

R. Ilcrbit, i.v. 'Mytilcnc'. D. E. W, \V. 
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NABATAEANS were a people of northern Arabia 
(though their inscriptions arc .Aramaic). They were in 
occupation of Petra (q.v.) by 312 li.C., when Demetrius, 
son of Antigonus, unsuccessfully attacked them. A 
commercial people, they cxpandctl along the ciravan 
routes radiating from Petra. Northwards tneir first 
known king, Aretas I (iCo), already held Moabitis, and 
despite defeats bv A!c.xandcr Jtmnncus they pushed on 
till An;t,as III in 85 occupied D.tmascus for a brief while. 
Westwards .Aretas II nearly tcKik Gaza in 96, but was 
prevented by Alexander; the Nabat.'>can power, however, 
extended over all the Sinai peninsula, f.tve the northern 
coast, to Pclusium. Southwards they occupied ib.e once 
Ptn'-m.-.ic port of Ael.a and in the late firit cenmry n.c. 
I'.eld the c.ast coast of the Red Sea to Lgra. Unsucce.s- 
fully attacked by Sra.urus in 62 the Nabatac-ans ware 
oilmitted to the alliance of the Roman People snu hence- 
forth nml.'ed tts a client kingdom, ^regularly sending 
tnaceps to ftsaist the Rotitan crmict. D’-c kingdotti w-as 
dh lied into a large number of dutrir.s , ruled by lictvcitary 


rtrafegi. It was annexed by Trajan in A.n. ro 5 ,beco.ming 
the province of Arabia. 

A.Kjmmc.-cr. P^tra rtla .Vn.’nn'.if (1019-30): R- E.Htnnn-yive.oJ 
A. von Dom-sticwiki. Vie Picvin.-ia .'Ira-Sia (1904-y). M 1 1 . ^t. J. 

NABIS, son of Dciruaratus, probably dcfccnJcd from 
the Spartan king of the latter name (q.v.), followed 
Maclianidas in ao" n.c. as guardian of the young Spartan 
king. Pelops, and on Pelnps’ de.ath (of which he was 
cccuscd) seized the crown. Forming a merecnaty {ru-ml, 
he drastically restored the revolutionary prottramme of 
CIcornencs (q.v. 2) in alliance with the Cretan piratrt. 
In 2or-3 he raided .Meg.ilopo'i?, but was in 20t rcpelltd 
fmm .Mewene and in 2ao defe.ttrd by Piiilnpoemen, In 
the Second M.aecdoni.’ui War he gained .An.’ot, Iwirayed 
so him by I’lvlip V, but went o'.wr to Fhmintn'W, only 
to find kimiclf in 195 ehirged with tyranny sr.d forced 
to give up .Ar.t^M and the I.j.ccnt.tn ptrts. In 19.1. 
attitnptir.g to reg.'sia the pKirts, he seas s-jb.iurd by 
Phnepoitncti snd Flamfninus. He wai ii'.winstcd i;> 
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192 in an Aetolian coup d’etat in Sparta. A revolutionary 
type, his career and policy have suffered unduly in the 
Megalopolitan tradition of Polybius. 

Polyb. 13. 6-8; 16. 13; 16-17; Livy, 29. 12; 3i"S; Plutarch, 
Flammimts-, Philopoemen. T. Homolle, BCH 1896, 302; J. Mundt, 
Nabis, KSnig von Sparta {1903); De Sanctis, Star. Rom. iii. 2, 436; 
iv. I, pp. 42, 72, 104, 132; M. Holleaux, Rome, la Grice et let 
monarchies helUnistiques (1921), 262; A. Aymard, Les Premiers 
rapports de Rome et de la Confidiration achaienne (1938) ; F. \V. Wal- 
bank, Philip 0/ Macedon (1940), see index. A. H. McD. 

NAENIA, see NENIA. 

NAEVIUS, Gnaeus, plebeian (?) Latin poet, bom (in 
Rome?) c. 270 B.C., having served in the First Punic War 
(264-241), began writing plays in Rome 235 B.C., espe- 
cially comoediae palliatae but also togatae. After 222 he 
invented the fabula praetexta(ta) or historical Roman 
play. In togatae, possibly also in palliatae, he attacked 
Roman statesmen, even Scipio Africanus, but especially 
the Caecilii Metelli, so that, after threats from Q. 
Metellus, 206 b.c., he was put in prison. There he wrote 
plays {Ariolus, Leo) in which he apologized. He was 
freed, then exiled from Italy. He went to Utica in north 
Africa, where he died c. 201. He was a truly Latin poet, 
an outspoken Roman citizen, and imbued with national 
spirit, writing probably independently of any profession. 
While his palliatae were famous, it was probably his 
Punic War (see below) which impressed Romans most, 
though its defects were not missed. 

Fragments survive: (i) About 130 lines horn palliatae 
on Greek models: Acontizomenos, Agitatoiia, Agry- 
pnuntes, Apella, Carbonaria— Clamidaria, CoZax (adapted 
from Menander), Corollaria, Dementes, Denietrius, Dolus, 
Figulus, Glaucoma, Gymnasticus, Lampadio, Leo, Pellex, 
Personata, Proiectus, Quadrigemini, Stalagmus, Stigma- 
tias, Tarentilla, Technictis, Testicularia, Triplialltts, 
Tunicularia', also five lines from Ariolus, a togata. (ii) 
About sixty lines from tragedies on Greek models: 
Andromacha, Danae, Eqtios Troiautts, Hector Proficiscens, 
Hesione, Iphigenia (from Euripides’ iv Tavpois), 
Lycurpts (c. 35 lines), (iii) Lines from two praetextaei 
Clastidium (dramatizing the campaign of 222 B.c. in 
Cisalpine Gaul by Marcellus and Scipio) and Romulus. 
(iv) About forty-five lines from unknown plays, (v) A 
line from Satura-, a line against the Metelli; and N.’s 
own epitaph, (vi) About sixty-five lines from Bellum 
Poetticum, in satumians, on the First Punic War, with an 
account of the origins and growth of Rome (and Car- 
thage ?). This work was a national epic in a national metre, 
but was prosy and W'ooden. Yet it greatly influenced 
Ennius and Virgil. See also drama, roman, para. 2. 

Fragments: (w. transl.) E. H. Warmington, Remains of Old Latin 
ii (Loeb, 1936); G. PascoH, Spos i* (1911. Bellum Pumcum)i 
O. Ribbeck, Scaenicae Romanorvm Poesis Fragmenia, 2nd ed. 
(3rd ed. Teubner, Plays); E. Klussmann, Cn. Naevii . . . reliqaias 
collegit (1843). Cf. Thelma de Graff, Naevian Studies. E. H. W. 

NAISSUS (to-day Nisch) in Moesia (after Diocletian in 
Dardania), first visited by Roman troops in 75/72 b.c., 
was probably the earliest permanent military camp in 
Moesia. Though of great strategic importance, little is 
known of its history: it became a municipiiim under M. 
Aurelius or later. Here Claudius II decisively defeated 
the Goths in a.d. 269. Frequently visited by Roman 
emperors, especially by Constantine the Great, who was 
bom at Naissus, it was destroyed by the Huns in 441, 
but was partially restored. Under Justinian Naissus 
flourished anew, but was seriously threatened by the 
Slavs. It was destroyed or at least sacked by the Avars 
in 596, but continued to exist as a Slav town. 

FIuss, PIT, s.v. F.A.W. S. 

NAMATIANUS, Runuus Claudios, autlior of 'the 
De Reditu Suo, the most elaborate itinerary in Latin 
literature, was the last Roman poet. Of Gallo-Roman 


extraction, hailing probably from Toulouse, this arch- 
pagan held in Christian but tolerant Rome the offices 
of magister officiorum (a.d. 412) and praefectus urbi (414) 
under Honorius. Biographical and self-revealing, his 
poem comes to us in two books, the first of which begins 
abruptly, while the second is a fragment (68 lines). In 
September 416, much against his will, he left Rome 
to look after his estates in Gaul, which, like Italy, 
suffered terribly from barbarian invasions. In two 
months, by the safer sea route, he reached Luna and 
here the poem breaks off. He probably reached Gaul, as 
the poem could not have been composed in its present 
form during the journey. Besides presenting lively 
topographical observations on the coastal scenery of 
Etruria, the poem mirrors both contemporary events and 
the author’s soul — as well as the minds of the pagan 
nobility whose solitary spokesman he is and with whom 
he shared the belief in Dea Roma and Rome’s glorious 
mission. That he would resent opposition to paganism 
is clear. Hence his invectives against Judaism, monas- 
ticism, and Stilicho, the barbarian general (then dead) 
who burned the Sibylline books ; for to N. and his class 
antipaganism and the barbarians were the forces that 
tended to undermine ancient institutions and disintegrate 
the Empire. Far from being a cold declaimer (Gibbon), 
he writes with charm and feeling. His lucid, though 
rhetorical, Latinity and his graceful elegiacs reveal him 
a keen student of the best models in Latin literature. 

For the period; Bury, Hist, of Later Roman Empire; Dill, Roman 
Society in Last Century of Western Empire; Hodgkin, Italy and Her 
Invaders. Editions: Ch. H. Keene (1907; English verse translation; 
commentary); G. Heidrich (1912); V. Ussani (1921); R. Helm 
(1933 : commentary); J. Vessereau and F. Pr^chac (1933 ; Fr. transl.); 
J. W. and A. M. Duff (Engl, transl.), in Minor Latin Poets (Loeb, 
*934); P. van de Woestijne, Antwerp, 1936 (index verborum). See 
R. Pichon, Les Demiers icrivains profanes (1906), 243-69; PW, s.v. 
•Rutilius (13)’; E. S. Duckett, Latin Writers of the Fifth Century 
(U.S.A. 1930), 35-44; A. B. Hawes, Citisens of Long Ago (U.S.A. 
1934), 162-83; O. Schissel-Fleschenberg, Claud. Rut. Namatianus 
gegen Stilicho (1920), and articles of de Labriolle and Carcopino in 
Rev. £t. Lat, vi (1928), 30-41 and 180-200. J. H. 

NAMES. The Greeks distinguished two types of proper 
names: (i) 0 eo<j> 6 pa ovopara, names etymologically 
connected with the name of a god, e.g. Apollonius 
(see the following article) ; (2) ddea, names etymologically 
connected with magisterial or professional titles, with 
virtues, qualities moral or physical, omens, etc., and with 
names of places (e.g. AaKeSaipovtos). Since it was 
customary to give a child one name only (the first- 
born son bore the name of his paternal or, less frequently, 
maternal grandfather), men’s names at Athens were 
generally followed by that of their father (in the genitive), 
and of their deme (q.v.). Romans of the regal and early 
Republican period probably bore ttvo names, as can be 
seen from the list of kings and other evidence. But by 
c. 300 B.c. the custom prevailed in the highest order of 
society of bearing three names, the praenomen, nomen or 
name of the gens, and cognomen or family name (e.g. 
‘Marcus Tullius Cicero’). In the late Imperial age the 
use of the nickname (signum) in the form of sivc or qui 
et led to a rapid decay of the traditional custom. Greek 
and Roman women and slaves regularly bore but one 
name, followed, if necessary, by that of the person 
(father, husband, master, etc.) on whom they legally 
depended. Freedmcn generally kept their original, 
mostly Graeco-Oriental, names as a cognomen, adopting 
that of their master as a nomen. After the age of Sulla 
a similar process was followed in the case of adopted 
cliildrcn, who had previously retained their family name 
transformed into an adjective (e.g. Scipio Aemilianus). 

Ch, Morel, Dar.-Sag. iv. i, 88 ff.; Emat Fracnkel, PW, s.v. 
‘Namenwesen’. Greek: A. Fick-F. Bechtel, Griechische Person- 
ennamen' (1894); F. Bechtcij Attische Frauennamen (tgvz). Roman: 
Mommsen, Rom. Forsch. i. iff.; W, Schukc, Zur Gesehichte 
lateinischer Eigennamen (1904); B. Doer, Die romische Namengebung 

(1937). P. T. 
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NAMES, THEOPHORIG PERSONAL (GREEK). 
Thcophoric personal names reflect the cult interests of 
the parents, interests which in some clear instances were 
carried on by the oflisprinR; but among tire names of 
1,324 persons interested in Egyptian deities, the names 
of only 28 derive from the Egyptian deities. Names of 
ill omen, c.g. Anubis, were generally avoided. No feeling 
against naming a boy after a goddess or a girl after a god 
is discernible. Locality mattered: in Phrj'gia, among 
1,500 thcophoric names, 233 are from Men, none_ is 
from the (foreign) deity Isis. Thcophoric names provide 
an index rather of a given deity's true popularitj’ (plus 
suitability for being a name-god) than of his formal 
prestige in cult or myth: names c.g. from Poseidon are 
few and late. Caution is needed : nothing prevented the 
name Demetrios, despite undcnvorld associations, from 
being popular, but an unknowable degree of the popu- 
larity was due to the fame of Poliorcctes. 

Before the middle of the second century' b.c. the pres- 
sure to use names traditional in the family was felt so 
strongly that (thcophoric names being uncommon to 
start with) only some 6 to 1 5 per cent, of all names arc 
thcophoric in Athens; Sparta appears to have had fewer 
still. Hence an Isigcncs of Rhamnus, bom c._ 400, and 
an Isidorus, ephor of Sparta in 410/409, arc significant. 
For Asklepios no known Athenian was named until a 
generation after the adoption of jiis cult jn 420, and 
only six in the fourth century, six again in the third 
century; but fifty-five in the second or early first, and 
202 under the Empire. No foreign deity adopted by 
Athena ante 150 b.c. provided more names in that 
period. 

/Ifler about 150 B.C. the general relaxation of 
traditions, the spread of the foreign cults, and the 
ever-present tendency to find novel names, raised the 
proportion of thcophoric names to 30 per cent, of all 
names in Athens (at Alexandria it is apparently even 
higher). Hence not much more than whim may account 
for a name such as ’PaSdfiavOv; Mrrti'oO. i he naming 
a child Isigcncs is less significant c. 100 B.c. than c. 400 
B.c,: by too B.c. the name may be a mere hentage. But 
the total figures for Athens arc impressive: under the 
Empire 301 names recorded in Athens .arc from Isis; 
48 from Sarapis (less popular now, as earlier) ; only one 
each for Adonis, Attis, Bendis; four for Mithras (only 
one known earlier); 45 for Helios, 116 for Men, o3_for 
Meter, 40 for Eros. Clearly there was discnmination, 
and there were real influences. Isis alone tlircatcnca 
the supremacy of the older gods: Apollo 334. Zeus 25b 
(a marked decrease), Dionysos 514 (» marked increase), 
all of whom har-c large figures earlier; and Aphrodite 3b3 
('EreaipdliTog, which could mean /f/i.v, accounts for to!> 
of these), though ante 30 ber total was 19. I heir 
status relatively to each other had changed, but tlic 
Oljvnpians were by no means dead. 

Founded by I.«ronnc over a cenluiy aco, tb!« 

ttuJicil only fporadically: full ' *piVloI 

•tudy by E; Df Guitcorufn r.o^bus (D.m. i lUoI. 
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KAOS, iee TKatPZX 

NARRO, iivKlcm Narbrnne. The name, "bkh origin- 
■ ' ' M;!ntUuix-.s. appcari in 



the trew town, w 


hich became the capi'.i! of Naibor.c:u.a, 


the scat of the imperial cult and an important trading- 
centre. Enlarged by Claudius, its full title w.ts Colonta 
liilia patema Claudia Narbo Martins deetmannrum. 
Damaged by fire in the second centurj-, it declined 
in prosperity, and apparently lost its position as 
capital to Nemausus. In 462 it fell finally to the 
Visigoths. 

C. II. Benedict, A History of Narho (U.S.A. 1941); P. IRIiina, 
Origines do Narhonne (1937); G. F. Hill, Coins of Karhonensis 
(1930); CIC xii. 521; Grenier, Manuel ii. 483-92, C. E. S. 


NARCISSUS (i), in mythology, a beautiful youth, son 
of Cephisus (the Boeotian river) and Liriopc, a nymph. 
He loved no one till he saw his own reflection in water 
and fell in love with that ; finally he pined away, died, and 
was turned into the flower of like name. The story may 
arise from the magical danger of seeing one’s own image 
in a mirror (see Fraxcr, GJB’ iii. 94), but Ovid gives an 
explanation (his own?) of it; Narcissus was punished for 
his cruelty to Echo (q.v.). Hera had deprived her of 
normal speech because her chatter prevented the goddess 
catching Zeus at his amours with the other nymphs; she 
could only repeat what others said. She tried to make 
love to Narcissus with fragments of his own speech, but 
he repulsed her and she so wasted away with grief that 
there was nothing left of her but her voice (Ovid, Met. 
3. 342 IT.). Other explanations, Paus. 9. 31. 7-8; 
Conon, 24. II. J. n. 

NARCISSUS (2). As prii'atc secretary' (ab cpistulis) to 
Claudius, this freedman acquired prodigious wealth Cfoo 
million sesterces, it was said) and exercised large political 
influence. He was even sent to the north of Gaul in 
A.D. 43 to expedite the embarkation of the expeditionary 
force to Britain and received quacstoria ortmmciita in 48 
as a reward for the exposure of Mcssalina's plotting. 
His power was afterwards eclipsed by that of Pallas and 
Agrippina, whose marriage with Claudius lie had not 
favoured, and he was unsuccessful in seeking to promote 
the interests of Britannicus. Afterthemurderof Claudius 
in 54 he was immediately arrested and driven to suicide. 


NARRATIO, rhetorical statement of a case (following 
tlic e.xordiuin), a feature stressed as vitally important by 
Apollodorcans (q.v.) .and by Quintilian {Inst. 4- -)- 

For sinet genera of tusrralionet, Ilhet, llrr, i. 8. 12; for fcqaisile 
brevity, perspicuity, plausibility, Cic* D: Or, 326 fE, Orai. 1^. 

NASiCA, sec .scii'io (6), (to), and (la). 


NAUARCIIOS {vavapx°~)> admiral. 'Phe gcogr.apliic.il 
conditions of Greek warfare, with its demand forbainphi- 
bious' operations, discouraged the separation of naval 
from militaiy- commands: thus, .Athenian fleets were 
nhvays commanded hy strata^i (f?.v.). Nauarchos v:a% ;i 
pcncral term for the commander of a naxty, of a !;qundron 
however small, even of n sinf^Tc ship. As an ofFicial title 
it appears companitivcly late, the outcome of a greater 
spcci.slization in certain States, mostly aucii ns Jac.eed tin 
csl.iblished naval tradition. The most important ycre 



Perg.amum) tlic rauarchos w.ns !idmir.'.!-<jf-tijc-_ncct, with 
no colleagvte, hit tenure varying from the single ye.sr 
(usuallv) of Greek repiiWican admirals to the long wn- 
mand'-* of r.dnurab (c.g. in Syracuse and V.fiT’) 

icrved a monarch. 

Snicl', F>F, «.v. 'Ni'vst-b V. G. "J . O- 


NAUCRATIS, on the Car.'vpir branrh. of tl 
a Greek ‘treaty P'~g’ whieK under Sri:.e Pbara 
tlm ehlrf centre of oiltwral frU:!''nt be'.'.v 
end lltEtyl- Accordir-i- to Hcr-..dcru5 i: v. 


i' Nile, v.'is 
inns brearnr 
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emporium for Greek traders, who received concessions 
(refievT]) from Amasis. The chief of these, established 
jointly by the Ionian cities of Chios, Teos, Phocaea, 
Clazomenae, the Dorian Rhodes, Cnidos, Halicarnassus, 
Phaselis, and Aeolian Mytilene, was called the Hellenium 
and appointed magistrates of the mart; Aegina, Samos, 
and Miletus had separate concessions. Excavations by 
Petrie and Gardner (1884-6) and Hogarth (1899, 1903) 
have produced abundant potsherds (many with dedica- 
tions to ‘the gods of the Greeks’, Hera, Apollo, and also 
Aphrodite and the Dioscuri) dating from the latter years 
of the seventh century onwards, and show that the 
history of Greek Naucratis did not begin with Amasis’ 
charter. According to Strabo Naucratis was founded by 
Milesians who, in the reign of Psammetichus, had 
founded the ‘Milesians’ Fort’ near the Bolbitine mouth 
of the Nile. Sappho’s brother Charaxus travelled to 
Naucratis on business. The city continued to flourish 
through the classical period. 

After Alexander’s conquest of Egypt, the trade of 
Naucratis passed to Alexandria; some references in the 
correspondence of Zenon suggest that there was still 
some business done there in the middle of the third 
century, and inscriptions show that buildings were 
erected under the earlier Ptolemies ; also, about the time 
of the conquest it struck the only civic silver and bronze 
coins known in Egypt. It was allowed to retain its 
Greek constitution by the Romans, and this served as a 
model for the constitution of Antinoopolis in the reign 
of Hadrian. But 'there is no record of any active life 
there. 

Herodotus, bk. z; Strabo, bb. 17; Sappho (cd. Lobel), pp. z, 3. 
W. M. Flinders Petrie and E. A. Gardner, Naukratis i, ii (i 886-8). 
BSAy. z6f.: D. G. Hogarth, 190s. 105 ff.; E. R. Price, ibid. 
I9Z4, xSoif.; R. M. Cook, ibid. 1937, ZZ7 ff. (with references to 
earber literature). P. N. U. & J. G. M. 

NAXJKLEROS, see COMMERCE, para. 2. 

NAUKRARIAI (from vavKpapos, shipmaster) were 
local divisions of Attica, twelve to each of the pre- 
Cleisthenic phylae. Originally it seems that each 
naucrary had to finance one warship and its crew; 
subsequently it took on other financial duties. Cleis- 
thenes raised their number to fifty (five to each phyle} 
and made them responsible for ship-building, like the 
later symmories (q.v.). But according to Aristotle their 
administrative duties were transferred to the demoi, and 
in 483 B.C., when the State took over the building of 
warships, the naukrariai disappeared. {See also trierar- 

CHIA.) 

Herodotus (5. 71. 2) says that at the time of Cylon 
(q.v.) the presidents of the naukraroi administered the 
State ; an exaggeration, but they were doubtless powerful. 

A. \V. G. 

NAUMACHIA. The word is used both of a sham fight 
in the water, such as was given first by Julius Caesar at 
Rome in 46 b.c., and also in a local sense for any flooded 
arena, especially for the huge circus excavated by Augus- 
tus under the Janiculum. For it water was brought from 
Lake Alsietinus about twenty miles from Rome by a new 
aqueduct, the Alsietina, and one of the first spectacles 
given in it was apparently a representation of the Battle 
of Salamis. The most famous naumadiia was exhibited 
by Claudius in a.d. 52 on the Fucine Lake; 19,000 men 
took part. The combatants were usually prisoners and 
condemned criminals. Naumachiae were apparently 
held in provincial towns, since arrangements to flood the 
amphitheatres at Capua and Nimes can be traced. 

Ftiedlander, ii. 74 ff. F. A. W. 

NAUMACHIUS (perhaps as early as the 2nd c. A.n.), 
author of a poem on wifely dutifulness, of which Stobaeus 
(68. S, 74. 7, 93- 23) cites portions. 


NAUPACTUS, in western (Ozolian) Locris, with an 
excellent harbour and small coastal plain cut off from 
the interior by moimtains, comhaands the narrowest 
entrance of the Corinthian Gulf ; its least difficult land- 
contacts are with Ampliissa and eastern Greece. A 
legend, probably derived from the name of Naupactus 
(‘ship-construction’), records that the Dorians crossed 
into the Peloponnese from Naupactus. Its value as a 
naval base was appreciated by the Athenians, who seized 
it and peopled it with exiled Messenians (456 B.c.). 
During the Peloponnesian War it was the main Athenian 
station in the west. After Sparta had expelled the 
Messenians (399), Achaea colonized and held it, until 
Philip captured it and gave it to Aetolia (338). With 
the collapse of the Aetolian League, Naupactus lost its 
importance. 

W. J. Woodhouss, AetoUa (1897), 31 1 f. N. G. L. H. 

NAUPLIUS, (1) eponym of Nauplia; son of Poseidon 
and Amymone (q.v.). (2) His descendant (Nauplius I- 
Proetus (q.v.)-Lemus-Naubolus-Clytoneus-Nauplius 
II, Ap. Rhod. I. 134-8), father of Palamedes (q.v.) and 
Oeax. He was an Argonaut (Ap. Rhod. loc. cit.) and 
plays a part in two other well-known stories. Auge {see 
TELEPHUs) was entrusted to him after her delivery to sell 
overseas; he gave her to Teuthras, king of Teuthrania, 
who married her (Apollod. 2. 147). He was instrumental 
in wrecking the CJreek fleet on its return from Troy (his 
namesake had been a wrecker also, Apollod. 2. 23 ; indeed, 
the two are identical, Nostoi, quoted there), for to avenge 
the death of Palamedes he lit false lights at Caphareus 
in Euboea (Eur. Hel. 767 ff., iiafiff., and many later 
authors). 

Wagner in Roschcr’s Lexikon, s.v. H. J. R. 

NAUSICAA, daughter of Alcinous (q.v.; Od. 6. 15 ff.). 
The night of Odysseus’ landing in Scheria(jee odysseus), 
she was moved in a dream by Athena to go down to the 
washing-place at the river-mouth and wash the family 
linen with her handmaids. Having done so the next 
morning, she and her maids played ball, and a cry from 
one of them woke Odysseus. He improvised a loin-cloth 
from a branch, came out of the hollow under trees where 
he had spent the night, and appeared before the girls. 
The maids ran away, but Nausicaa, given courage by 
Athena, stood her ground. He then made known his 
wants to her and she gave him food, drinlt, and clothing 
and showed him the way to the city, modestly directing 
him to walk the last part of the distance alone, lest the 
gossips should see them together and accuse her of 
husband-hunting. This very charming episode was 
handled in the lost Nausicaa of Sophocles and a few 
other post-Homeric works ; Hellanicus, in Eustathius on 
Homer, p. 1796, 42 ff., says she married Telemachus and 
had by him a son Perseptolis, an obvious next-best to 
marrying Odysseus, as Alcinous wished on their first 
meeting {Od. 7. 311 ff.). H. J. R. 

NAUSEPHANES of Teos (b. c. 360 B.c.), Atomist, 
studied under Pyrrhon of Elis, probably while they were 
fellow soldiers in Alexander’s campaigns, and before the 
end of these campaigns established himself as a teacher 
at Teos, where Epicurus studied under him c. 324. He 
was essentially a follower of Democritus, and was the 
channel through which Democritus’ physics and theory 
of knowledge passed to Epicurus. He departed from 
Democrims’ ethical views by insisting that the philo- 
sopher should take part in public life, and devoted himself 
largely to the exposition of a tlieory of rhetoric, which 
was later bitterly attacked by Philodemus. 

Testimonia andfrs. in Diels, Vorsola-.^ z. z^6-<o. PJl'xvi. zozi. 

W. D. R. 

NAUTIKOS TOKOS {vawiKos tokos), sec bottomry 

LOANS. 
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NAUTODIKAI were Athenian officials who presided 
at the trial of commercial suits (StVat eii-ropiKaC) 
between merchants native and foreign. They were 
probably instituted when Athens became an important 
commercial centre after the Persian wars. They presided 
also in citizenship suits involving foreigners who filed 
suits as citizens. In the time of Demosthenes both 
types of suit came before the thesmotlictaiQ. H. Lipsius, 
Das Attischc Recht, 86 ). R. J. B. 

NAVICULARII, see COMMERCE, para. 7. 

NAVIES (Greek and Roman). Apart from the Homeric 
fleets, which served only for transport, the construction 
of navies followed closely upon the expansion of Greek 
commerce in the age of colonization. The first recorded 
sea-battle took place between Corinth and Corcyra in 
664 B.c. (Thuc. I. 13. 4). The new commercial States 
found warships especially necessary to guard their 
coasts, to check piracy, and later to assure the free flow 
of grain and other vital products; also, their growing 
prosperity permitted maintenance of a fleet more easily. 
The expense, however, remained an impediment to 
large-scale, protracted naval operations throughout the 
Greek and Hellenistic periods, especially when mercen- 
aries replaced citizen rowers (after 400 D.C.). Until the 
Roman Empire, the peace-time navy of a State consisted 
usually of a number of hulls, with rigging and oars, laid 
up in the docks of the harbour (q.v.), from which the 
galleys were launched only in need. Sporadic piracy in 
consequence flourished; great expeditions in war-time 
required extra construction and levies of sailors. 

2. The peculiarities of the ancient war galley (sec 
navigation) also influenced the character of navjil power. 
It was impossible to keep up successfully a lengthy 
blockade, inasmuch as the galleys suffered in storms and 
furnished but cramped quarters to their crews. Thus, 
even the most heroic attempt, that of Bibulus _to^ keep 
Caesar’s reinforcements from crossing the Adriatic in the 
winter of 48 d.c. (Caesar, BCiv, 3 passim), eventually 
failed. The simple construction of the warship made it 
much easier for the so-called naval powers suddenly to 
be challenged by a State previously without a fleet, as by 
Sparta at various times in the Peloponnesian War (c.g. 
Thuc. 3. 26 fr.) and by Thebes under Epaminond.as in 
364 ij.c. (Diod. 15. 78-9). The general object of naval 
strategy was to protect one’s own coast and commerce, 
to destroy the opponent’s fleet and commerce, and to 
assist land invasions by feints, transport of troops, and 
acquisition of bases. 

3. Early navies were composed cliicfly of prutekontors 
in sm.all numbers, the forty triremes of Polycrates of 
Samos (Hdt. 3. 44) forming one of the largest squadrons 
before the fifth century. The Persian ars brought 
great changes. Fleets grew in size; the trireme (q.v.) 
became the standard galley; naval tactics improved 
grcatlv. Athens benefited chiefly, under the leadership 
of Tlicmistoclcs, who secured the construction of 200 
triremes at Atlicns before 4^° TRira.'.RCuv) ; there- 
after, apart from a short period after the Pelopoimcsian 
War, it rcm.aincd the pre-eminent naval power in Greece 
until 322, when its fleet of 170 gaUc>-s was destroyed at 
Amorgos by a Macedonian fleet of 240 ships. 

4. AlthoREh n-avies in tJ:c Hellenistic age did not 

surpass the sire of these two fleets, they entafled m 
i.nmiensclv greater expense, which lay beyond the 
resources of the r.m.al! States. The st.mdard vessel was 
now the quinquireme (q.v.), with a crew nv-jee ns U^c 
ns that of the trireme, and after the tunc o. .n!es.am.cr 
even larger vessels were buih. ”1 hroughout this penod 
Macedonia generally held die .-\efre.an a.nd birypt the rest 
of the eastern Mediterranc.'in, but the bassnee o. nwal 
power shifted frequently, by 18S It.C. all hau to 

licrttc. .‘\Uhough Rome hai pcrsicsaed some pretisus 


naval organization (see Duovmi navalis), its first grer 
naval effort came in the First Punic War, during mos 
of \vhich the Romans maintained a fleet of over 20 
quinquercmes.^ Unskilled in nav.al w.arfarc, they rclici 
upon their soldiery and used boarding tactics exclusively 
ships were built in hcav'y fashion, the number of marines 
small on Greek vessels, w'as increased, and the cortiii 
n grapnel, was extensively used (Polyb. i. 20 ff.). Tlr 
classical tactics of manoeuvre, with the dichplus (q.v.) 
steadily gave way as the Romans overcame first Carthage 
the chief naval power in the western Mediterranean, am 
tlicn the Hellenistic States. 

5« After 1G7 n.c. Rome permitted her fleets to dccaj 
and, in emergencies, conscripted ships and crews fron 
her Greek allies. In the civil wars the contestants agair 
built up huge squadrons, which were merged at last intc 
the fleets of Antony and Oct.avian. To tlic campaign oi 
Actium the former brought 500 warships and the lattci 
400. After his victory Octavian organized part of thest 
into tlie first pcrm.ancnt fleet the Mediterranean had 
known (Tac. Atm. 4.5). Based on Misenum and Ravenna, 
with auxiliary squadrons off Syria, Egj'pt, and Maure- 
tania, and on the Black Sea, Rhine, Danube, and English 
Channel, the Roman imperial navy eradicated Mediter- 
ranean piracy for the first and last time previous to the 
nineteenth century. During the third and fourth cen- 
turies tin's n.avy vanished, but the Byzantine navy in part 
perpetuated the Graeco-Roman naval tradition. 

Ancient Sources: Thucydides (i. 13 IT.) nnd Herodotus (bks. 6 IT.) 
reveal most clearly the nature of ancient navies. Modem literature: 
Camille de la IJerge, 'fitude sur J’organisation dea liottes romaincs*. 
Bulletin /pizraphique vi (iSSO); F. W. Clark, Tite Influence of 
Sea-potoer on the UUtary of the Itoman BepuhlU (U.S.A. tpts)l 
J. Kromayer and G. Vcith, Ileencesen unJ Ivneefi'ihning dee Griee/ien 
tinii Botner(i^zS); F. Miltncr, /'ll', s.v. 'Seckriez'; H. A. Ormerod, 
Piracy in the Ancient It’orW (1024); C. G. Starr, The Roman 
Imperial Navy (U.S.A. 1941)! 'V. W. Tam, llellenistie Military 
and Naval Developments (1930): }, li, Thiel, Studies on the History 
of Roman Sea-potcer in Rcpiihlican Times (Amstcrdiin, 1946). 

C. G. S. 

NAVIGATION. _ The Mediterranean, tidelcss, broken 
by numerous peninsulas and islands, calm in summer, 
has always furnished encouragement to the seafarer, and 
to none more than the Grcck.s, whose c.xpcrience became 
the basis of Graeco-Roman nav.al knowledge. The 
progress of navigation, however, was impeded by the 
lack of instruments for determining direction nnd 
distance, such ns the compass, sextant, and log. Ships, 
also, were generally small, and, although they could sail 
within a few points of the wind, their sails, taclding, and 
steering apparatus were deficient. 

2- The season of sailing w.as accordingly limited to 
the months when visibility was good and the sc.a mild; 
when storm clouds veiled the stars, the sailor sought the 
shore or some harbour. Hesiod (Op. 663 it.) would 
restrict navigation to fifty dav’s in midsummer, and usual 
practice placed its limits at Mardi and October. As 
confidence and cxpcricnccgrcw,3nd ships (q.v.) incrc.wed 
in size and stability, the period of sailing could be ex- 
tended. Martial (6. 80) mentions Egyptian roses at Rome 
in winter, and other evidence frotn the Roman Etnpirc 
(c.g. Tac. Arm. tz. 43) indicates some seafaring in 
winter by the more h.irdy trawllcn. 

3, Altho’.igh Uic Romans tiwmselvc?. were not se.i- 
farers, tlie Roman Empire m.arkcd ttic lieieht of ancient 
n.avication. The tcourge of piracy wav eliminated; 
tra.ffic by sea incte.ascd cnonno'.rly. S!:;;":, moreover, 
tended to stand farther out from kind. .As bate .as 400 n.c. 
the route from Greece to the west lay by Corcyra and 
thence to Italyiinhlemenner, t.he irr.ioana.tte of fUsodrv 
in the Hellcni'.tic period wa*. partly the result of its key 
situation cr> the route from Eg/l-t and Syria ^to the 
Aegca.-i via Cyprus and C.vri.v. L'.oder the Empire, 
traveUm to tire cast ttrualiy w-erst 5 tra:,;ht M Alei-n.'lna 
from Putfoli, nsth.cr tlun cro>si r*faced.m:a a: unict tire 
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Republic (Philo, In Place. 5. 26-7).' Alexandrian mer- 
chants at this time, after the discovery of the monsoon 
•winds, voyaged directly to India, but Mediterranean craft 
never sailed regularly about Spain to Gaul and Britain. 

4. The speed of vessels did not rise greatly in the 
ancient world. The average speed for cargo ships was 
approximately three to four knots ; voyages of eight days 
from Puteoli to Alexandria and of six days from Gades 
to Ostia were records (Pliny, HN 19. 3-4). Seasonal 
winds were often employed, as by the Alexandrian 
grain fleet under the Empire, which sailed to Puteoli in 
June and caught the etesian ■winds back to Alexandria 
in August. Systematic descriptions of coasts {Periplus) 
appeared in the Hellenistic Age, a period in which 
physical aids to na'rigad'on such as harbours (q.v.) and 
lighthouses (q.v.) were constructed. Tliis work continued 
under the Roman Empire. 

Acts xsvii-xxviii : Lucian, The Ship', A. Koster, Das antike 
Seeicesen (1923); H. J. Rose, The Mediterranean in the Anciptt 
World (1933); H. de Saussure, ‘De la Marine antique i la marine 
modeme , Rev. Arch. 1937. C. G. S. 

NAXOS (i), the largest and most fertile of the Cyclades 
(q.v.), famous for its wine and worship of Dionysus. 
Tradition represents Carians, Thracians, and Cretans as 
its early inhabitants. Naxos was mistress of the Cyclades 
in the late sixth century. For its concern with the Ionian 
revolt the city was sacked by the Persians in 490 b.c. 
After the Persian wars Naxos joined the Delian Con- 
federacy, revolted and became tributary to Athens, and 
a cleruchy was established about 450. As a member of 
the second Athenian Confederacy, the island again 
revolted without success. In the tWrd century Naxos 
was a member of the Islanders’ League; subsequently 
it was of little importance. 

Bursian, 11 . 489 ff. \V. A. L. 

NAXOS (2), nowadays Capo Schisb, Sicily’s earliest 
Greek colony, was founded by Chalcis in Sicel territory 
on the east coast (735 b.c.). Naxos quickly colonized 
Leontini, Catana(729), and allegedly Zancle(= Messana), 
but never became really powerful. Its traditional enemy, 
as of the other Chalcidian States, was Syracuse : Hieron 
even attempted to doricize Naxos (476). After 461, 
however, Naxos prospered and supported the anti- 
Syracusan movements of Leontini (427) and Athens 
(415), until finall}' (403) Dionysius of Syracuse razed it 
and gave its site to Siculi who then founded Tauro- 
menium near by. Naxos 'was never recolonized (reject 
Pliny, HN 3. 91), its refugees ultimately settling at 
Tauromenium (q.v.). 

Strabo 6. 267 f.; Thuc. bks. 3, 6, 7; Hdt. 7. 154; App. BCiv. 5. 
top; Dlod. bks. 11—14. R. Rizzo, Naxos Siceliota (1904); J. B^rard, 
Bibliogr. topagr. (1941), p. 77; H. A. Cahn, DU Munzen Naxos 

(1944). E. T. S. 

NAZARIUSC^. A.D. 320), see PANEG'VRIC. 

NEANTHES of Cyzicus (3rd c. b.c.), historian, pupil 
of Philiscus of Miletus. His extensive writings included 
an Helleniea EbXtjVLKo), annals of Cyzicus (’'I 3 poi 
and a series of biographies (iTepl evSo^wv 
dvdpaiv) notable for the first recorded literary treatment 
of the life of Timon the misanthrope. His reliability for 
accurate knowledge is small. The history of Attains I 
of Pergamum, 241-197 b.c. (Td aiepl ’'AttoXov), usually 
ascribed to him, is by a younger Neanthes. 

FUG iii. 2; FGrH ii. 84. and ly I. G.L.B. 

NEAPOLIS, nowadays Naples, was founded in fertile 
territory by Cumae c. 600 b.c. Its early history being 
unknown, ancient authors invented the tale that its 
original name was Parthenope. Ncapolis became the 
chief Greek centre of Campania (c. 425) and received 
refugees from Cumae (q.v.) into its suburb Pa]ae(o)polis. 
In 327 the anti-Roman policies of these P.alaeopolitans 


constrained Rome to capture Neapolis. Palaepolis 
disappeared; Neapolis became a favoured alh’ed State 
that furnished Rome naval help and repulsed Pyrrhus 
and Hannibal. In Republican times Puteoli outstripped 
Neapolis, but by Cicero’s day, despite a treacherous 
massacre of its inhabitants in 82 (App. BCiv. i. 89), 
Neapolis was a flourishing municipitim where Virgil and 
others, seeking beauty or Hellenic culture, sojourned. 
Subsequently Neapoh's became a colonia but retained its 
Greek institutions and language until the late Empire. 
In the Gothic Wars it suffered severely (Procop. Goth. 
I and 3), but was always important. Here Statius was 
bom and Romulus Augustulus, last Western emperor, 
virtually imprisoned. 

Strabo 5. 246; Livy 8. 22 f.; 35. 16. A. Sambon, Monnaies 
antiques de Vltalie 1(1903), 171, 283; F. E. Adcock, CAH 'vii. 595; 
J, Betard, Bibliogr. topogr. (1941), 71. E. T. S. 

NEARCHUS (i), potter and vase-painter, in Athens. 
Known from four signatures on small black-figure vases of 
about 550 B.c. and dedication of Antenor Kore (about 530). 
His sons Tleson and Ergoteles signed ‘little master’ cups. 

G. M. A. Richter, AJArch. 1932, 272; A. Rumpf, Sahonides 
0937). 19. T. B. L. W. 

NEARCHUS (2) of Crete, Alexander’s friend, com- 
manded the fleet which circumnavigated the coast from 
the Indus to the Tigris. His honest and trustworthy 
chronicle, written before 312 B.c., was not a history of 
Alexander, but gave an account of India, which Strabo 
and Arrian used, and of his voyage, which is reproduced 
in Arrian’s Indike. After Ae death of Alexander 
Nearchus played a subordinate part under Antigonus I 
and Demetrius I. He was probably killed at the battle 
of Gaza (312 b.c.). See Alexander (3), Bibliography, 
Ancient Sources. W. W. T. 

NECESSITAS, see FATE. 

NECHEPSO, titular author ■with Petosiris of a com- 
prehensive astrological work, the basis of the later 
astrology. He probably invented the astrological signi- 
ficance of the signs of the zodiac, as well as making many 
other innovations. ‘Nechepso and Petosiris’ may have 
been the pseudonym of a single author, and his date 
may be placed c. 150-125 b.c. 

Ed. E. Riess, Phihl. 6 Suppl. (1891-3), 325-94. PW x\'i. 2160. 

W. D. R. 

NECROMANCY, see MAGIC, III. 

NECTAR, see AMBROSIA. 

NECYOMANTEA, see magic, ii and iii, oracles. 

NEGOTIATORES, see COMMERCE, paras. 7 and ii. 

NELEUS {N-qKqvs) andPELIAS (JleXias) , in mythology, 
sons of Tyro, daughter of Salmoneus (q.'v.) by Poseidon; 
he approached her in the shape of the river-god Enipeus, 
whom she loved (Od. ii. 235 ff.). Here (237) she is 
apparently already married to Cretheus (for the relation- 
ships see AEOLUS); later, as in Apollodoms (i. 90), he is 
her guardian. ApoUodorus also says that she exposed the 
children, who were picked up by a horse-herder. Tyro 
■was ill-used by Sidero, her step-mother, till her sons 
grew up, recognized her, and pursued Sidero into a 
temple of Hera, where Pelias killed her at the altar. For 
the rest of his story see JASON, MEDEA. Neleus married 
Chloris, daughter of Amphion of Orchomenus (Orf. 11. 
281 ff.), who bore Nestor and other sons, also Pero, cf. 
MELAMPUS. But Heracles attacked Pylos, Neleus’ king- 
dom, because Neleus would not purify him from the 
blood-guilt of Iphitus {Iliad ir. 6go ff., Hesiod, /r. 14 ff. 
Kzach; schol. II. 2. 336), and killed all his sons save 
Nestor (q.v.). His oivn death is variously told, see 
Wcizsacker in Roschor’s Lexikon iii. 1 10. II. J. R. 
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NEMAUSUS, town in Gallia Narboncnsis (modem 
Nimes), originally a La Tone stronghold, capital of the 
Volcae Arccomici. In i6 n.c. it was laid out with walls 
enclosing c. 550 acres and given the title of Colonta with 
Latin rights and an extensive territorium. A crocodile 
on its coins suggests a partly oriental population (? An- 
tony’s veterans). Very important remains of public 
buildings exist : amphitheatre, precinct of Deus Ncmatisus, 
and a temple erected by Agrippa (r6 n.c.) and re- 
dedicated to C. and L. Caesar (the ‘Matson Carrie’). 
The Pont-du-Gard forms part of its aqueduct. Perhaps 
in the second century it became the capital of Narboncnsis. 

F. Heichclheim and E. Linckenheld, PU' xvi. 2:86-310; R. 
Neumann, QutUbezirk von Nimes (1937). C. E. S. 


NEMEA was an open valley on the north borders of 
the Argolid, in the territory of Clconae. It was the scene 
of Heracles’ encounter with the lion, and of the Nemean 
Games (q.v.). The fourth-centuiy temple of Zeus, the 
great altar, palaestra, and gymnasium have been cxc.avatcd. 
Ncmea is also the name of the river flowing north and 
forming the boundary of Corinth and Sicyon, the scene 
of the first battle of the Corinthian War (394 ; Xcn. Hell. 
4. 2. 13 ff.). 

C. W, BIcren, 'Ejccav,itions at Nemen’, yjrt nnd .drctiaeoloj^y xii 
(1925), I7stf.; AJArch. 1927, 421 fl.; N. CIcmmcnsen and R. 
Vnltois, lU Temple de Zeus i Nimie, BCH 1923. • A- T. J, D. 


NEMEAN GAMES, Tim, according to one legend were 
founded by Adrastus of Argos, when he led the Seven 
against Thebes ; according to another by Heracles after 
he had slain the Nemean lion; but we know little of them 
until 573 B.c,, when they became a Panhcllcnic festival. 
They were held in the sanctuary of Nemean Zeus {see 
NEMEA), and were at first managed by the people of 
Clconae, aftenvards by Argos. The games were conducted 
on the same lines as those at 01>’mpia, the prize was a 
crown of wild celery, nnd they took place cverj* second 
and fourth year in each Olympiad. F. A. W. 


NEMESIANUS, Mahcus Auhelius Oi-ympius, from 
Carthage, late in the third centuiy a.d. composed four 
pastorals (long ascribed to Calpurnius, q.v.), and an 
incomplete didactic poem in 325 vcrscs on the chase. 
Ilut he also distinguished himself in poetic contests and 
meditated an epic on the deeds of the imperial brothers 
Numcrianus and Carinus (Vopiscus, Cams, I^'umcr. el 
Carifius, 1 1 ; Cyst. 63-78). His Cyiicfictica is best dated 
between the death of the emperor Cams, 2S3, and that of 
Numerianus, 284. It seems to refer to his pastorals as 
lighter productions whidi had preceded (58-62). 

Wonim (r) Eclogac; these four short poems, 319 
lines in all, show the influence of Virgil and Calpurnius. 
In I the shepherd Timctas’_ threnody on Mclibocus 
recalls the praises of Daphnis in Verg. Ixcl. 51 iu lU the 
.song dcm.’indcd from Pan is a parallel to that of Silenus 
in Verg. Eel. 6. IV (62-72) borrows magical ideas which 
Virgil in Eel. S drew from Theocritus ; here too Ncmesia- 



period accounts for shortenings like lauilandH, eleyotsu, 
rxereetd {Eel. 2. So, Cyn. S3. tSy). Front Calpurnius he 

borrows freely, especially in ccloguc lll. 

(z) Cjmcgctica: loz lines arc inlroauctoiy; then, 
tleparting from the order in Gratiius fwiiom he pto.iabiy 
had read), he destitcs 223 lines to indispcns.ab.c ptcli- 
rr.inarjcs for hunting— dogs (rearing, t, mining, di?Mscs, 
brccvis^, horses, nets, nnd traps, 'i he poem brcaj.s o.t 
on the vc'gc of the chase — 'uenmiir dum mane nnuum . 
(3> De Aucuplo. Two fmements on hirdc.-.tcbing 

(tS hexameter?) arc ascribed to N. 

His style, though unoriginal, i*- .’gf-w.w.a. lie 
ded.arc't Ids independence of mytholo^w (C.it:, 15-47} an J 
rerrai.n notes of i~nshwi.vsm in him lend taj.oar to the 


almost conventional claim to be breaking new ground 
(8-14) in his didactic poem; while in his feeling for 
pastoral environment there are suggestions of the open 
air in spite of his book-borrowings. He is rather less 
inclined to lose himself in details of the essentials for the 
chase than Grattius is. Sec DiDAcnc pormv, batin'; 
PASTOBAL POCTRY, LATIN, para. 5. 

Bicliogiupiiy 

Texts: («) Eclogues; E. Bachren*?, P/.Af iii; H. Schcnkl (w. 
C.i 1 p. Sic.; 18S5) nnd in Poslgatc’s CPI. (1903): C. il. Kccnc (w. 
Calp. Sic., introd., comm.; 1SS7); C. Gi.irnitiino (iv. Cain. Sic.; 
tgro); Turin (Paravia, 1924); J. Wight Duff and A. M. buff in 
Minor Latin Poets (Loeb, 1934). 

(A) Cimcgcllc.! : E. Daehrens PLM. iii; J. P. Purtgate, CPI. 
(1903): D. Martin, (w. comment.; U.S.A. 1917): J. W. and A. M. 
Duff in Min. Lot. Poets (Loch). 

SrrciAi. Studies : M. Fiegl, Des Grattius Cynceelica: seine Vor- 
panger it. seine Nae/ifolger (1S90) (argues that borrowed from 
G.: supported by Enk (cd. Gnittius), opposed by Curcio (cd. 
Grattius)]. P. Monccaux, Act Africains; I’lude stir la lilldr. latme 
d’Afrimte (1S94); J. llubaux, Les TUimes bucoliques dans In po/iie 
latine (1930). J. W. D. 

NEMESIS (1). One of the most puzzling of Greek 
goddesses, owing to the wide divergence betsveen her 
mythology and her position in cult and morals. Her 
bcst-lmown shrine was at Rhamnus in Attica, where she 
appears to have been a deity of the type of Artemis (q.v. ; 
see Famcll, Cults ii. 488 ff.). Zeus pursued her amorously, 
and to avoid him she took all manner of non-human 
forms, especially those of fish (Cypria, frs. 6 and 7 Alien). 
Finally (Apollod. 3. 127, continuing what seems to be 
the same stoiyO she changed into a goose, he into a swan, 
and so she laid the egg which a shepherd found and gave 
to Lcda (q.v.). This is the sort of storj' which might be 
told of almost any minor goddess or nymph. The fact 
that in Smyrna (Paus. 9. 35. 6) there were statues of the 
Charites in her temple, of old worltmanship ascribed to 
Bupalus, would suggest that there at least she had some- 
thing to do with the fertility of the soil. 

But in the vast majority of cases she is nothing but 
retribution or righteous indignation, particularly that of 
the gods at human presumption, personified. This 
identification extends to her Attic cult, cf. Catullus 66. yt 
(64. 395 seems to make her a war-goddess, but he may 
mean that she appeared to rouse men fighting in a good 
cause); and a local worship in Bocotia, apparently of 
Nemesis Adrastcin, was said to have been founded by 
Adrastus (q.v.), because of the resentment he felt against 
the TIicbans (Antimaclius, fr. 53 Wyss). Admstcia is 
certainly the ‘unescapnhic’ power before which all must 
bow(ny)oaKm'cri’ T^r HSpuoTciai', Acsch. PV Plato, 
Resp. 451 a). But she in turn is, or is identified witli, a 
goddess of the Phrygian Ida, associated with the Dactyli 
q.v. {Fhnrottts in schol. Ap. Rhod. i, 1129). Possibly in 
this case some accidcnt.al rcsembl.ance of a foreign to a 
Greek word has come into play; Nemesis of Rhamnus 
m.ay have been originally the goddess svho deals or 
distributes, i-Z/tci, .appropriate gifts to her worshippers, 
and afterwards made abstract, a process like th.at whidi 
Fors Fortuna (q.v.) seems to have undentone. It docs 
not appear that her statue, for whidi see Rosshach in 
Roschcr’s I.ex;l:ar. iii. 153-4 (sec the tvijofe art. for good 
discussion and literature and cf. Ilcrtcr in PH\ a.v.), Jusd 
the characteristic post of Later rcprc'cntations of her 
(sec Volkmann in ARIV. 26. pp. zrfy ff., 31, pp, 57 ff. for 
this and other points), which arc shown spittirit; into the 
bre.ist-fold of lier robe(cf. Tficocr. 6. 3')). For her Later 
developments in cult K,nsl literature, v.hidi la'-t to the day. 
of 'JlirtHlcxius, see Rcs'hach. H. J. B, 

NlvMESIS (2) succeeded 'DdiT in t!:- r.fTerti'-r.'- of 
Tibullus (2. 3.5! :5, It : :Ov. 3.9.31 Mart, .f.73.7)- 

NENIA fl'"'.'. approve-'!, naenfa), mir knwledee b.-'^re si 
li-mited b" the t'-rnetime-s er-n!raj!i.-,;''rv eviden-re of 
entiepaits*. The word msy derive fiotn rapiaTeyjd'piy.ei-J 
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(Pollux 4. 79 [80]), but, as nenia goes back to times 
preceding foreign influence, it is more likely a Latin 
onomatopoeia. Usually nenia means a dirge containing 
lamentation and praise of a deceased person (Diomedes, 
Keil, Gramm. Lat., i. 485 : ‘cum lamentatione’ ; Festus, 
158 Lindsay: ‘carmen quod in funere laudandi gratia 
cantatur ad tibiam’). It was sung to a flute accompani- 
ment by a hired mourner (praefica), whose assistants 
made responses (Serv. ad Aen. 6. 216) before the house 
of mourning, during the funeral procession, and beside 
the pyre. It never became a literary genre. No example 
has reached us: we have only an anapaestic parody (Sen. 
Apocol. 12). Nenia is also the goddess of the dying; 
she had a temple at Rorne. 

Because of its primitive character, nenia soon fell 
into discredit (Plautus, Asin. 808). This explains why 
it may be a synonym for children’s songs (Hor. Epist. 
1. I. 63), a magical litany, a senseless rigmarole (ntigae). 
In Ausonius it si^ifies epicedium (q.v.); in Sidonius 
Apollinaris, a metrical epitaph. 

H. de la Ville de Mirmont, Revue de philologie xxvi (1Q02), 263 
and 335 ; W. Kroll, P!V, s.v. C. F. (TransL J. W. D.) 

NEODAMODEIS, see helots. 

NEOKOROI, see TEMPLE OFFICIALS. 

NEOPHRON, of Sicyon, was said by Dicaearchus and 
in the pseudo-Aristotelian vnofiv^fiara to have written a 
Medea which was adapted by Euripides in his play of 
that name (Argum. Eur. Med.), but the truth of this is 
very doubtful and the three extant fragments are almost 
certainly later than Euripides (see D. L. Page, Euripides, 
Medea, pp. xxxff.). Suidas says that he wrote 120 
tragedies and was the first to introduce into his plays 
'paedagogi and the torture of slaves’ — perhaps an infer- 
ence based on his_ supposed priority to Euripides ; such 
priority is inconsistent with Suidas’ further statement 
that he associated with Alexander the Great, who put 
him to death with Callisthenes (Suidas elsewhere calls 
Alexander’s victim Nearchus). 

TGF 729-32. A. W. P.-C. 

NEOPLATONISM, the revived Platonism — ^really a 
new synthesis of Platonic, Pythagorean, Aristotelian, and 
Stoic elements — which was the dominant philosophy of 
the pagan world from the middle of the third century 
A.D. down to the closing of the pagan schools by Justi- 
nian in 529, and strongly influenced medieval and 
Renaissance thought. The following phases may be 
distinguished in its history, (i) A long period of pre- 
paration, extending from the time of Antiochus (d. c. 
68 B.c.) and Posidonius (d. c. 50 b.c.) down to that of 
Plotinus, during which we can trace the movement 
towards a comprehensive synthesis. In the work of such 
second-century writers as the Neopythagorean Nu- 
menius and the Middle Platonist Albinus (q.v.) there is 
much that foreshadows Plotinian Neoplatonism. (2) The 
oral teaching of Ammonius Saccas at Alexandria (early 
3rd c.), of Plotinus at Rome (244/5-269/70), and of 
Plotinus’ immediate pupils Porphyry and Amelius. 
Plotinus’ Enneads (published posthumously, c. 300-5) 
gave Neoplatonism its abiding shape, and are incom- 
parably its most important philosophical product. See 
PLOTINUS, poKPHYRY. (3) The period of diffusion in 
the fourth century when Neoplatonism becomes the 
fashionable creed of the pagan reaction, with its chief 
teaching centres in Syria and later at Pergamum, while 
it also begins to influence Christian thought through 
Augustine. To this period belong lamblichus (q.v.); 
Sallustius, author of the De diis et mundo, a curious 
popular handbook of Neoplatonic religion (ed. and 
transl. A. D. Nock, 1926); Eunapius, who made out of 
the lives of his Neoplatonic teachers a pagan hagiology 
{Vitae Sophistarum, cd. and transl. fV. C. Wright, Loeb, 


1922); and the Latin Neoplatonists Chalcidius (Com- 
menta^ on Plato’s Timaeus, ed. Wrobel, 1876), Marius 
Victorinus, and Macrobius (ed. Eyssenhardt^, 1893). 
(4) The Athenian School (Syrianus, Proclus, Simplicius, 
etc.) and the Alexandrian (Hypatia, Synesius, Olympio- 
dorus, etc.), belonging mainly to the fifth and sixth 
centuries, fall outside the limits of date of this dictionary; 
as does the survival of Neoplatonism in writers like 
‘Dionysius the Areopagite’ and John the Scot, and its 
revival by Psellus at Byzantium in the eleventh century 
and by Pico and others at the Renaissance. 

Bibliography 

Geneiul: T Whittaker, The Neoplatonists^ (1918); J. Simon, 
Histoire de Vicole d'Alexandrie (1845); J. Geffcken, Der Ausgang 
des griechiseh-romischen Heidentums^ (1929); Zeller, Phil. d. Gr.* 
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Selections: E. R. Dodds, Select Passages illustrating Neoplatonism 
(text 1924, transl. 1923). 
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Die Vorbereitung des Neuplatonismus (1930); F. Heinemann, 
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NEOPTOLEMUS (i), in mythology, son of Achilles 
and Deidameia; see Achilles. After his father’s death he 
was sent for to Troy by the Greeks, because his presence 
was one of the necessary conditions for taking the city 
(Soph. Phil. 1 14 f., 345 ff.), Odysseus acting as messenger 
{Od. II. 508-9; Soph. ibid. 344 adds Phoenix). Arrived 
there, he showed himself a notable warrior and wise 
counsellor {Od. ibid.), killing among others Eurypylus, 
son of Telephus. He was one of the chosen party who 
manned the Wooden Horse, and came through that and 
the other dangers of the war unharmed. So far Homer 
(Sophocles’ details presumably are from some cyclic 
epic, however) ; later authors do little more than enlarge 
and embroider. After the war, Homer says no more of 
him than that he returned safely and Menelaus sent 
Hermione to be married to him {Od. 3. 188-9; 4- 5 ff-)' 
For the sequel of this marriage see hermione. There is, 
however, a curious double version of the story of his 
visit to Delphi, which has left its mark on Pindar. In 
the sixth Paean it is said (100 ff.) that Neoptolemus, 
having been fetched from Scyros and taken Troy, 
incurred the wrath of Apollo by killing Priam at the 
altar of Zeus Herceius (cf. Verg. Aen. 2. 513 ff.); the god 
therefore swore that he should never reach home. Con- 
sequently, he was killed at Delphi in a dispute with ‘the 
servants’, presumably of the shrine. This seems to have 
given much offence in Aegina; therefore in Nem. 7. 
33 ff. Pindar retold the tale with a different emphasis. 
Neoptolemus did go to Delphi and was killed there in a 
quarrel; but he went with the best of intentions (for 
details see Famell’s commentary), and the ultimate 
reason of his death was that one of the Aeacidae must 
needs enjoy heroic honours at that spot. He never 
returned to Sej’ros or Phthia, but, being driven by winds 
off bis course, made his way to the Molossian territory, 
the kings of which country claimed descent from him 
through his son by Andromache (q.v.), Molossus ; hence 
the name Pyrrhus borne by the most famous of them, 
that being the alternative name of Neoptolemus (c.g. 
Cypria, fr. 14 Allen, which says Pyrrhus was his original 
name; Neoptolemus means ‘young warrior’). His cult 
at Delphi is a historical fact, but it practically dates from 
the Gaulish invasion, according to Pausanias (i. 4. 4); 
earlier than that his tomb had been held in no honour, 
but it was thought that he had been seen fighting along- 
side the Hyperborean heroes against the attackers. 

See the larger dictionaries s.v.: Famell, Hero-Cults, 311 ff. 

H.J.R. 

NEOPTOLEMUS ( 2 ) of Parium (3rd c. b.c.; earlier 
than Aristophanes of Byzantium, probably later tlian Era- 
tosthenes), Greek writer. His works included poems {Aio- 
wmas, TpixBovla), literary criticism ( 77 . irnypapiLaToiv, 
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U. aareiafiwi', and a Poetic), and a treatise U. yX<aa- 
ocov 'Ofv^pov, on the strength of which he was dubbed 
yXijsaaoypaj}Q;. In the Poetic, largely drawn upon, 
according to Porphyry, by Horace for his Ars Poctica, 
N. defined the aim of poetrj' as rip— civ rc Kai thjicXciv. 
He seems to have followed the tradition of the earlier 
Peripatos, without being exactly a Peripatetic. See also 
GLOSS, GtlEEK ; LITERAHY CRITICISM, GREElt, para. 4. 

A. Rostagni, Arte poetica dt Otazio (1930); 2. 2465-70. 

J. D. D. 


NEOPYTHAGOREANISM, the revived P>-thagorcan 
school, or rather direction of thought, which appeared 
at Rome and Alexandria in the first century d.c. and 
persisted until it was merged in Neoplatonism. It com- 
bined in varj'ing proportions a small amount of early 
PsThagorean tradition with elements derived from 
Platonic, Peripatetic, and Stoic sources, the whole being 
accommodated to contemporary religious tendencies. 
Neopythagorean writers appear to have been interested 
mainly in theological speculation, in the symbolism of 
numbers, and in glorifying Pythagoras os the founder of 
a way of life and author of a religious revelation. There 
is little trace of a systematic body of philosophical 
doctrine held in common by them: some of them were 
Stoieixing monists, others Phatonizing dualists. The 
historical importance of Neopythagorcanism lies chiefly 
in the influence which it exercised (a) on Neoplatonism, 
especially in the post-Plotinian period; (l>) on Jewish 
thought through Philo and Christian thought through 
Clement of Alexandria. For individual Neopythago- 
rcans see nigidios figulus, Apollonius (14) op tyana, 
NUMENIUS. 


(a) Ancient sonrccs; Alexander PolyWstor (c. 8o n.c.) ap. Dior. 
Laert. 8. 24 ff. (cf. M. Wellmann, //rreiM 1919):. two accounta m 
Sext. Emp. 10. 261 fT. (PlatonizinR), 281 ft. (St^cumg): Pbotius 
eed. 249 (cf. O. Immisch, Silz. lleui. Ak. 1919): 'Ocellus Lucanus, 
ed. R. Harder with Germ. comm. (i9-<j); fragms. of Nigtdius, A. 

.« • t fsr, J" T> A T ....MAM* Otnf»r 



cushion: Mwat iii. ss*; a. acnmcKci, i ; 

(1892). 403 tr.; A. Dclatte, fttudes sur la Ultirature pythasonctenae 
(1915); F. 'Cumont, Recherche! Jur le lymboUsme/uniraire desKomaint 

(194s). 


NEOTERICI, of vcuiTcpoi (Cic. Alt. y. 2. •poctae 
noui* (Cic. Orat, i6i), 'cantorcs Euphorionis (Cic. Tusc^ 
3* 45)» ^ coterie of younger poets, who, eschewing 

Ennius, turned to Alexandria, especially to Euphonon ot 
Chalcis, for their models of cpyllia and amatory or 
satirical epigrams and elegies. Catullus to exten 
(64; 66) followed the movement; thus his Petrus and 
Thetis has an immoderate use of the oTTovoaaQovrcs 
which Cicero (4ltf. 7. 2. 1, Nov. 50 n.c.) parodies m his 
‘flauit ah Epiro knissimus Onchesmites . Cantorcs u.. 
is not Well rendered by ‘warblers of Euphonon : U sug- 
gests tiresome reiteration of Alexandrian diaractcnstiK. 
Tho 'summus grammaticus’, Valerius Cato, led the 
coterie. Other members were Cinna, who Bccompanica 
Catullus to Bithvnia and tool: nine years for his cpjl ion 
Amyrna, Calvus; C.atullus’ close friend, better known as 
an orator, Furius Bibaculus, like Catullus antt-Caesar- 
ian. .and Tkidas, a Cacs.arian, as was Cmna, if identical 
with the tribune who met a tragic end m 44 n.c. kpOTpe- 
lilts Callus (q.v, 3) also belongs to the group. In Ovitl s 
list (Tr. 2. 427-3S) otber names occur too fbadowy 
to mention. By Ovid’s time the fame of Virgd =nd 
Honicc iiad .almost consigned the Ncotcncs to nb n 
ion, and Horace c-xprcsscs contempt for Jb^m l. .. 
2. 5. 4t : cf. Mart, to! 21. -t). In youth As.ntus Polno 
had rel.itions with them: Cinna wrote h..n a i • 

There were later ‘ncotcrici’ in Hadrians age. ^ 
A.trXANnlU.ANISM. I_\TLN. ' ‘ 


NEPOS, see co:gv-n.iL-.= (2). 7!rrn.Li" (to), riATonu.-s 


NEPTUNUS, Italian god of water (not of the sea. 
though his identification with Poseidon, q.v., extended 
his cult in this direction; it was then purely Greek in 
form, the exta being thrown raw into the sea, Livj’ 29. 
27. s; it is in virtue of this capacity' that the absurd 
identification of Census with ‘Neptunus Equester’, i.c. 
Poseidon Hippios, takes place, Livy i. 9. 6). The 
ctymologj’ of his name is quite uncertain; in Etruscan 
it is Nc(lun(u)s. His festiv.al is of the oldest scries (Neptu- 
nalia, 23 July) ; we know concerning its ritual only that 
arbours, umbrae, of boughs were commonly erected 
(Festus, p. 519, I Lindsay), but it may be conjectured 
that its object was to obtain sufficient water at this hot 
and dry time of year. His cult-partncr is Salacia (GcIJius 
13. 23. 2); she may be the goddess of ‘Iciiping’, i.c., 
springing water (salire), but was identified with Amphi- 
tritc as he was with Poseidon. 

For hia temples see Platner-Ashby, p. 3606 Cf. ^^i.ssow.s, 
RK 225 ff.; L. Dehittc in Ant. Class, iv (i93S), 45 ff- B- L A- 


NERATIUS PRISCUS, Luciu.?, a considerable Roman 
jurist of the age of 'Trajan and Hadrian; born at SaepU 
num in Samnium. He was pracfccius acrarii Satumt, 
sufiect consul (under Domitian), Icsjalus Atigusti pro 
practorc of Pannonia. Trajan estimated him highly and 
even wished to make him his successor (but sec under 
HADRIAN). Ncratius was together with Cclsus the last head 
of the School of Proculians. He is the author of some 
important publications freely excerpted by his successors : 
Mcmhranae (which illustrate well his penetration as_ a 
jurist); Rcgulae; Epistulac; and a dissertation De nuplits. 

P1R\ N 46. A. B. & C. n. V. S 


NEREUS, an old sea god, son of Pontus and father by 
the Occanid Doris of the Nereids. Me lives with the 
Nereids in the depths of the sea (//. i. 358; Hcs. T«. 
233 ff.), particularly in the Aegean Sea (Ap. Rhod. 4. 
771 f.X Hesiod and Pind.ir extol his righteousness. To 
give fair praise to an enemy’s achievement is quoted as 
an advice of a sea god, presumably N., by Pindar {Pyth. 
9. 94). Like other ‘Old Men of the Sca‘ N. has great 
wisdom and even the gift of prophecy (Hor. Carm. 1. 15). 
These abilities bring him into a strenuous contc.st with 
Heracles. Bacchylidcs and Phcrccydcs relate that 
Heracles had to (Xitch Nercas unawares in order to kam 
the whereabouts of the Golden .Apples. Pany.nssis 
(Ath. II. 469 d) makes N. give the cup of the Sun to 
Heracles. When Pekus wrestles with Thetis, N., lus 
future fathcr-in-law, looks on. Later N. attends the 
wedding of Pekus (Franfois Vase) and brings presents. 
In his contest with Heracles N. transforms himself into 
fire, water, and many other shapes (Apollod. 2. 5. jj). 
In addition to his fifty or hundred daughters, the Iscrcids, 
he is said by Lucian ( Frog. 87) to have educated Aphro- 
dite. It is uncertain whether a small cult in Gyiimim 
belonged to N. or to .some other sc.a god (Paus. 3. 21- 9). 
The c.arlicst rcprcscnt.ations of N. in art go back to ne 
early sixth century n.c. In an Athenian 
V.T5CS he watched Heracles fight Tnton. As « 
spectator N. is a grc.at favourite with . 

sometimes he is also slioivn yvrcsthng "'“1'. 

Only the inscription referring to N. survnes on tiie 

famous Hellenistic frieze of Pergarnum. _ 

ViniliC, p-lh oiPOrtn. .V H- 

Jjtr. S.V.: E, liuschor. /Its. ..ii... . 


JERIO, see nn-LONA. 

'iERO («) (Nnio Cl-\lt«u= CAn-sp). Rotnz.n trniprrtjr 
in 37 of Cn. 


ar 11' W'.d t'.tety h:<! on h:S dctcen*. 
ivinc Aur-i”nn. In Ins sny-igusA epccco le 
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to rule ‘ex praescripto August!’ (Tac. Ann. 13. 4). He 
showed modesty by declining an honour with the phrase 
‘cum meruero’, pietas by consecrating Claudius and by 
gratitude to Agrippina (‘optima mater’), and clemency 
by his unwillingness to sign a death-warrant — ^‘quam 
uellem ncscire litteras’. His enthusiasm for art made 
flatterers hail him as Apollo. 

3. Between artistic son and imperious mother trouble 
was likely; Otho (q.v.) encouraged Nero to free himself. 
Agrippina retorted by sympathy for the dispossessed 
Britannicus (q.v.): Britannicus was poisoned (55), and 
Agrippina went into retirement. Poppaea (q.v.), Otho’s 
ambitious wife, wishing to marry Nero, planned to 
eliminate both Agrippina and Nero’s wife Octavia. 
Though Nero preferred literary pursuits or amusement, 
there was some good legislation (T ac. Ann. 13.51) and able 
governors — Galba, Suetonius Paulinus, Vespasian, and 
Corbulo — ^were sent to the provinces: here the credit 
should probably be ascribed to Seneca and Burrus (q.v.), 
the Prefect of the Praetorians, who apparently controlled 
serious policy. 

4. But Nero soon became bis own master. In 59 be 
had Agrippina murdered, while the death of Burrus (who 
tvas replaced by two Prefects, Tigellinus and Faenius 
Rufus) and the retirement of Seneca (62) left him un- 
controlled. Octavia was divorced and murdered. Now 
Poppaea could marry Nero : in 63 she bore liim a daughter 
who lived three months. 

S« Nero’s emancipation meant free rein for his artistic 
passions. His enthusiasm for art and horsemanship seem 
genuine enough ; he wanted to lead Rome from gladiatorial 
shows to humaner things. He founded games: the 
Juvenalia (59), where nobles were encouraged to com- 
pete, and the Neronia (61); he opened a gymnasium, and 
distributed free oil to competitors ‘Graeca facilitate’. 
He eagerly displayed liis own powers in public, to the 
scandal of traditionalists. His voice, ‘exigua ct fusca* 
(Suet. Nero, 20), hailed by his admirers as divine, may 
have been passable ; his poetry, modernistic and labori- 
ous, was probably his own, for Suetonius had seen his 
note-books with their erasures (ibid. 52). At Naples 
his premikre brought thunderous applause from trained 
Greek bands ; Greeks alone deserved to hear him, and he 
resolved on a Greek tour. 

6. Meanwhile his extravagance, vanity, and fear, 
coupled with sense of power — ‘negauit quemquam 
principum scisse quid sibi liceret’ (ibid. 37), made 
him unpopular. His helpers and associates were low- 
born, or Greek and Oriental freedmen, avaricious and 
arrogant. The expense of wars in Britain and Armenia 
compelled him to depreciate the coinage and rob the 
rich. The law of maiestas (q.v.) was revived (62) ; wealthy 
nobles, Faustus Sulla, RubelUus Plautus, and 'Torquatus 
Silanus, were executed on suspicion. A fire that ruined 
one-half of Rome (64) increased his unpopularity, as he 
seized the opportunity to build himself the colossal Domus 
Aurea (q.v.); rumours circulated that he had instigated 
the fire, and recited his own poems over the burning city, 
and Nero tried to make the Christians scapegoats (see 
PHtSECUTiONs). By the end of 64 all classes had good 
reason to hate or fear him. 

7. Hence a conspiracy to assassinate Nero and make 
C. Calpumius Piso (q.v. 9) emperor. The scheme was 
betrayed (65) ; Piso and his accomplices, Faenius Rufus, 
Seneca, Lucan, knights, tribunes, and soldiers were 
executed. But Nero now suspected all, and after Poppaea’s 
death (66) more judicial murders followed, including 
Ostorius Scapula, C. Petronius, arbiter elegantiae, and 
the Stoics Paetus Thrasea and Barca Soranus. In 66 
Tiridates, kneeling, received the diadem of Armenia from 
him, but a Jewish revolt forced liim to send Mucianus to 
govern Syria and Vespasian to pacify Judaea. During 67 
he actually left afreedman, Helius, to govern Rome, while 
he competed in the great Greek games, intmcibly; in 


gratitude he proclaimed ‘Freedom for Greece’ at Corinth : 
‘Other emperors have freed cities, Nero alone a whole 
province’ (SIG iii. 814). Yet amid this buffoonery he 
ordered the successful general Corbulo and two popular 
governors of Germany, the ‘fratres Scribonii’, to commit 
suicide (Dio 63. 17). 

8. It was the last straw: in spring 68 C. Julius Vindex 
(q.v.), governor of Lugdunensis, rose against Nero; 
Galba in Spain declared himself ‘legatus S.P.Q.R.’, and 
in Africa Clodius Macer revolted. The situation might 
have been saved by military action, but Nero could only 
conceive fantastic schemes of revenge or of reducing his 
enemies to penitent tears by his art (Suet. Nero 43). The 
Praetorians, bribed to acclaim Galba, deserted Nero, who 
fled from Rome and on 9 June 68 committed suicide. 

9. A vicious ancestry and repressed childhood, fol- 
lowed by absolute power, made Nero vain, egotistic, and 
assertive. Yet his devotion to art was real. Some good 
he achieved, yet mainly where (as in the solution of the 
Anuenian problem, or the rebuilding of Rome with 
wider streets) it was grandiose and involved glorification 
of liimself. Jealous fear of all eminence — ^noble, military, 
or literary — forced him to persecution and murder; his 
crimes alienated all, nobles, people, and soldiery, while 
his phil-Hellenic outlook and theatrical performances 
shocked Roman sentiment. Greek longing for liim is 
reflected in the mysterious belief that he would ‘return’ ; 
for the rest the tribune’s verdict holds good — ‘odisse 
coepi, postquam parricida matris et uxoris, auriga et 
histrio et incendiarius extitisti’ (Ann. 15. 67). 
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NERO (2), Gaius Claudius (cos. 207 b.c.), after serving 
under Marcellus in 214 b.c., took part in the siege of 
Capua as praetor (212) and propraetor (211). After the 
defeat of the elder Scipios he was sent to Spain, where 
he secured the land north of the Ebro (210). He again 
served under Marcellus in Italy (209). As consul in 207 
with his former enemy M. Livius Salinator (q.v.) he 
took up his command against Hannibal in south Italy. 
When Hasdrubal’s dispatches to Hannibal were inter- 
cepted, Nero boldly led part of his army by forced 
marches (traditionally 240 miles in six days) to join 
Livius. At the battle of Metaurus the two consuls 
defeated Hasdrubal, Nero turning the tide of battle by 
a skilful_ tactical movement. Nero reported his victory 
to Hannibal by flinging Hasdrubal’s head into his camp. 
When Nero held the censorship with Livius in 204 the 
old enmity was renewed. He probably served on the 
embassy which delivered the Senate’s ultimatum to 
Philip in 200. H. H. S. 

NERO (3), Tiberius Claudius, father of Tiberius and 
Drusus (q.v. 3), commanded Caesar’s fleet as quaestor 
in the Alexandnne War, conducted colonies to Gallia 
Narbonensis, and was praetor in 42 or 41 b.c. He sup- 
ported L. Antonius in the Perusine War, attempted to 
foment an insurrection in Campania, and escaped with 
Ills wife Livia and infant son. Reinstated by the Treaty 
of Misenum, he divorced Livia to enable Octavian to 
marry her. He died c. 33 b.c. 

BAlex. 2s:VcIleiu5 2.7S-9; Suetonius, Tib.4-6; Dio Cassius 44. 
40; 48. IS and 44. G. W. R. 
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N^O (4), Julius Cmsmi, tlie eldest of the three sur- 
viving sons of Germanicus and Agrippina, was, after 
the death of Tiberius’ son Drusus in a.d. 23, at the age 
of seventeen, next in succession to the Principatc. Twice 
commended to the Senate by Tiberius, he held the 
quaestorship, probably in 26, but in 29 Tiberius, believ- 
ing the accusations of Sejanus against him and his 
mother, denounced him in a dispatch to the Senate. 
He was deported to Pontia and put to death there in 31. 

J. P. B. 


NERVA (i) (Marcus Cocceius Nerva), Roman em- 
peror (a.d. 96-8), grandson of M. Cocceius Nerva (q.v. 
3)1 was bom at Narnia, probably a.d. 30, on 8 November. 
He was praetor designate in 65, receiving ornamenta 
triumphalia on the suppression of the Pisonian conspiracy. 
Not discredited by his friendship with Nero (who admired 
his verses), he was consul ordinariiis in 7 1 (with Vespasian), 
and again (being by now a lawyer of distinction) in po, 
witli Domitian. The report of his temporary’ e.vile in 
Domitian's last years may be doubted. 

On Domitian's death (16 Sept. 96) he was proclaimed 
emperor (and Paler Patriae) by n Senate which regarded 
him as the pattern of its ideals — nobly bom, eloquent, 
peaceful, just, a guardian of the constitution. But Nerva 
lacked administrative e.xpericnce and capacity to com- 
mand, particularly in face of a soldiery angered at 
Domitian’s murder. General opinion, however, reacted 
violently: Domitian’s memory was damned, his acta 
were annulled, his statues destroyed ; and informers were 
attacked. Nerva failed to check the spirit of vendetta, 
itself encouraged by his own ‘refonnist’ programme, 
which abolished trcason-ciiarges and was reflected in 
such coin-legends as Libertas Ptiblica, Saltis, Aeqttitas, 
luUiiia. Above all, he lacked military support (hence the 
wishful Concordia Exercituum coins); unrest in the 
frontier armies was disturbing (cf. Plin. Ep. q. 13. ii; 
Philostratus, VS i. 7. 1) and the opposition of the 
Praetorians dangerous. The latter in 97 disregarded 
Nerva’s refusal to surrender Domitian's assassins. IHs 
prestige ruined, himself childless and infirm, he formally 
adopted Trajan (q.v.), giving him full powers (autumn 
97). On 25 Jan. 98 he died, after 16 months of morally 
blameless rule; he was consecrated, and his ashes were 
placed in Augustus’ Mausoleum. 

Neiva's administration, if hampered by financial 
difitculties, was enlightened and progressive, though it 
chiefly favoured Rome and Italy. Most important was 
the Co million sesterces spent on land-allotments for poor 
citizens and the system of poor relief (sec allmenta). 
The cost of postal services in Italy was taken over by the 
government. In Rome granaries were built; tlic sj'stcm 
of corn-distribution and the aqueducts (q.v.) received 
attention. Legislation was just and humanitarian. 
Foreign policy was uneventful, being disturbed only by a 
brief Sucbic war (Plin. Pan. 8 ; cf. JLS 2720). 

NVith the pendulum swinging sharply back from auto- 
cracy to constitutionalism, libertas and prinripatus ('res 
olim' dissociabilcs’) were reconciled, and Rome could 
rccapnirc the ideals of goventment, vindicate the right 
of free speech, and recognize the principle of dynastic 
adoption. Nerva’s short reign, narrow though its 5m- 
pcrinlisjji was, was in many wajw wise r.nd beneficial. 
But without milit.arv support Ncrv.a could not up.sold 
the complex burden of power— ‘imperium mens super 
imperatorem’, ‘ProuidentiaSenatus'required Concoruia 
Fjscrcituura* for its fulfilment. 
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H. Mattinnly and E. A. Sydenham, The Homan Imperial Camoi’c 
** (*93o)l A. Merlin, Let Jlevers morJiairet de Vemptreur jVma 
(1906); end \V. Kubitschek m Ar.z. d. Akad. d. U'issemch. in Wien 
Ixx (1933), 4 ff. 


iviuDuiN i,.iTtuAiURn: n. otem, in, 


CAU xi, ch. IJ. \V. Uendcraon, five Aoman’ Bnperors 

cli. 8; U. P.irtbcni, Opti'mu Prinerps i (1926), cli. 5. On finance 

see K. Syme.JRS 1930, ssff.; C. 11. V. Sutherland, 7 RS 193 c. 
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NERVA (2), Lucius Cocceius, was sent by Octnvian to 
Antony (in Syria) fn 41 b.c., returned with him in 40, 
and helped to negotiate the treaty of Brundisium. In 
38 (or 37) he accompanied Maecenas on another diplo- 
matic mission to Antony. 

Horace, Sat. i. s; Appian, DCiv. 5. 60-4. G. W. R. 


NERVA (3), Marcus Cocceius, lauTcr, grandfather of 
the Emperor Nerva and friend of Tiberius, was consul 
stiff., airator aqunmni (a.d. 24), and committed suicide 
at Capri (33). As Labco’s pupil he greatly contributed 
to tile fonn,ation of tlic Proculian school {see s.\bl\-us 2). 

O. Lend, Palingenesis Juris Chilis i (1889), 7S7; C. Arno, 
TijdsAiri/t V. Rccblspeseh. iv {1922), 210. A. Jil. 


NERVII, a mixed Cclto-Germnn tribe, occupying parts 
of Hainault and Flanders. They were defeated by 
Caesar after a desperate struggle (57 B.C.). Under the 
Empire the c.apital (Bagacum, mod. Bavay) became an 
important centre, and Nervinn merchants traded in the 
Rliincland. Pottery works and numerous s’illas attest 
prosperity. The Nervii contributed six auxiliary cohorts 
to the army. 

Cacssr, DGall, 2. 15-2S; T. Rice Holmw, Caesar's Conguest of 
Caul' (1911), 456-S, (>71-7: C. Jullian, Hist, de la Caule (1008-16) 
V. 462-4; pro Amfo, 1922- . C. E. S. 

NESIOTES, see cniTius. 


NESSUS, see centaurs. 

NESTOR (z) (Ncariop), in mythology, surviving son of 
Nclcus (q.v.), who lived to a great age (he is more tlwn 
two generations old in Iliad z. 250 ff., i.c. over sixty, 
schol. ad loc., not tivo hundred odd years, as Ovid, Met, 
12. 187 f., makes him), rcuiining some mental vigour and 
bodily strength long after his youtli was passed. The 
Iliad gives a humorous, Idndly portrait of an old and 
respected but nither inefibetive man, full of advice 
generally cither platitudinous or unsuccessful, the really 
useful counsclloni being Odj-sscus and at times Dlomcdcs 
(qq.v.). His tactics arc arciiaic (II. 4. 30Z ff., cf. Lang. 
World of Homer, p. 58); he loads the embassy to Achilles 
svilli suggestions (9. 179), and wlicn it fails has nothing 
more to s.ay, except 10. 204 fT., where he advises sending 
a scout to discover what the Trojans arc doing. lie is 
very fond of long narratives of his c.srly successes in svar 
(ns It. 670 IT.) or sport (23. 626 ff.); a particuhrly delight- 
ful touch is his long speech of advice to his son .-\nti- 
iochusfaa. 306 (T.), which he himself admits the younger 
man docs not need. In the Odysny he is safe at home in 
I'ylos {3. 4 ff.), and there entert.-ins Tcktn.-.dius (q.v.). 
For the death of his son see Arrtiincuvs. His return 
was due to his rvaliz.-ition that tilings were bring ill- 
conducted .after tlic fall of Troy and d:;s»tcr impended 
(Od. 3. 1G3 ff.); at Achilles’ funeral he stops the panic 
of the Grccl.s at th.e svaih'ng of Tiu tis .end he: attendant*, 
(24. S° E-tcr worj.s do no more than add details ; it 
h I'.c who settles the dispute over th.s anns c.f Achilhrs 
by ruggrsting th.'.: Trojan pr-h.oners should be atkct! 
whether .Airs or Odjv'^eus w.u. more to be drsadstS 
(Quint. Smern. 5. 157. cf. jtS; cf. schel. Qi. ti- 5*7)- 
Ho far as we Itr-nw, tiwsv v. ai no of v.h-n or 

l.ovr he died; hit grave v.ws shwn in IVtivarJat' dry 

(Peui- t. 3b. 2). WA.lt 
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NESTOR (2) of Laranda, lived in the reign of Septimius 
Severus (a.D. 193-211), and wrote, among other works, 
an ’/Aids XeLTToypdfifjiaToSi in each of the twentj’-four 
books of which one letter of the alphabet did not appear, 
and Merafiop(f>mcreis {Anth. Pal. 9. 129, 364). His son 
was the epic poet Peisander (q.v. 3) of Laranda. 

FW svii. izs-6. J- D. D. 

NEXUM, a transaction of the oldest Roman law, was 
presumably a form of loan, contracted solemnly with 
copper and scales {per aes et libram), in presence of five 
witnesses and libripetis carrying the scales. Because of 
the ambiguity of our literary sources (Varro, Livy), the 
nature and effects of this institution are obscure. It 
remains doubtfiil whether nexum resulted in immediate 
execution (without judgement) against the debtor, if he 
did not repay at the appointed term, or whether it was 
a kind of self-sale {mancipatio) or self-pledge by which the 
debtor enslaved himself to the creditor to guarantee him 
the payment of the debt. Nexum is mentioned in the 
XII Tables, but it fell out of use when Lex Poetelia 
Papiria (c. 326 b.c.) prohibited bondage and enchainment 
for private debts. 

F. de Zulueta, Law Quarterly Revino xxix (1913); H. Ldvy-BruM, 
Quelques problimes du triz ancien droit rotnain (1934); It. Doll, PJP, 
s.v. ‘Nexum’; A. Berger, ibid. (Suppl. vol. vii), s.v. ‘Lex Poetelia 
Papiria*. A. B. 

NICAENETUS (probably second half of 3rd c. b.c.), 
of Samos or Abdera (perhaps bom at Abdera but 
migrated early in life to Samos). Athenaeus in quoting 
from N.’s Epigrams calls him ‘the Epic Poet’ and refers 
to his treatment in various works of Samian history. 
N. also wrote a Catalogue of Women (Ath. 13. 590 b), 
and an epyllion called Lyrkus (Parth. i), describing the 
adventures of that hero. The most attractive of the 
epigrams is that preserved by Athenaeus (15. 673 b), an 
invitation to a picnic at Hera’s temple in Samos. Anih. 
Pal. 6. 225 is probably a literary reminiscence of Calli- 
machus (fr. 126) and Apollonius Rhodius {Argon. 4. 

1309. 1323. 1358). 

Texts: J. U. Powell, Coll. Alex. (1925), 1-4. General literature: 
E. Diehl, ‘Nikainetos (zf, in PfF xvii. 245-6. E. A. B. 

NICANDER, of Colophon. N. describes liimself as 
'reared by the snowy burg of Clarus’ ( Ther. 958), and as 
‘seated by the Clarian tripods of the Far-Shooter’ {Alex. 
ri), and was apparently hereditary priest of Apollo of 
Clarus ( Vita, citing Dionysius of Phaselis). His date is 
variously given. The confusion may be due in part to the 
existence of another Nicander, son of Anaxagoras, men- 
tioned as an epic poet in an inscription of Delphi {SIG 
4S2),whichis best assigned to 258. The internal evidence of 
the two extant poems favours a date in the second century. 

2. WoRics. Two didactic poems in hexameters, the 
Theriaca and Alexipharmaca, survive complete. The 
first is an account of various snakes and other poisonous 
creatures and the best remedies for their bites. The 
second enumerates vegetable, mineral, and animal poisons 
and their antidotes. The matter of both poems is taken 
from the prose-treatise of Apollodoms the lologus (early 
3rd c.). Thebaica, Oetaica, Europia (?), Sicelia, Cim- 
merii were all apparently Epics. Better knowm is the 
Hctcroioumcna (Metamorphoses), since it was used by 
Antoninus Liberah’s and Ovid. The Georgica, on which 
Cicero {De Or. i. 69) cites a flattering opinion of the 
docti, had some influence on Virgil. So perhaps had his 
Melissurgica {On Apiadture). More in the vein of the 
two extant poems were the Prognostica and Collection of 
Cures. The former was a versification of the (pseudo-) 
Hippocratean treatise on this subject (Suidas). All the 
above seem to have been in hexameters, but the Ophiaca 
(schol. Ther. 377), which recounted legends connected 
with snakes, was probably in elegiacs, cf. frs. 31-2, as 
also was perhaps a poem on Hunting (frs. 97-100). Of 


three other works, Aetolica, Colophoniaca, and About 
Poets or About Poets from Colophon, it is not established 
whether they were in prose or verse. A collection of 
Glosses and a treatise on Temple Utensils were certainly 
in prose. 

3. Suidas describes N. as ‘grammarian, poet, and 
doctor’. The last is probably a false inference from the 
nature of many of his writings, but the order of the first 
two is significant. As Suidas later puts it, N. was a 
metaphrastes, i.e. converter into verse, of any topic that 
came to hand, whether a medical dissertation or a 
collection of paradoxa. To judge by the Theriaca and 
Alexipharmaca, N. had little gift and, indeed, little inch'na- 
tion for enlivening his arid themes with flights into real 
poetry. Digressions are few and similes almost non- 
existent. But neither was N* a scientist. He took over 
from his sources the bad with the good and thus we find 
in his poems absurd errors due to popular superstition 
alongside exact descriptions of . plants and medical 
prescriptions so detailed and precise that the remedy 
could be made up to-day. But a grammarian of a sort 
N. undoubtedly was. He describes himself {Ther. 957) 
as Homereius and he can at least claim the title as being 
one of the most diligent seekers after Homeric glosses 
among the Alexandrians. Like Euphorion and the author 
of the Alexandra he has no scruples about altering the 
meanings of words nor about playing fast and loose with 
normal grammar. In metre his handling of the hexameter 
conforms in general to the rules laid down by Callimachus. 

4. N. was read and cited by a certain number of later 
writers on the subjects with which he had dealt, but he 
received more attention from professional scholars drawn 
to him by the obscurity of his language and style. Theon 
wrote a hypomnema on him, as did Plutarch, and the 
names of other students are mentioned in the Scholia. 
The result is that the latter, especially those on the 
Theriaca, often contain valuable material. 

Texts: O. Schneider, Nicandrea (1856). General literature: W. 
Kroll, ‘Nikandros’ (10) and (11) in PW xvii. 250-65. E. A. B. 

NICANOR (i) of Stagirus {c. 360 (?)-3i7 B.c.), perhaps 
shared with Alexander the tuition of Aristotle, whose 
daughter he married. He may have commanded Alexan- 
der’s Greek fleet, but he is first identified for certain in 
324, when he brought to Greece several rescripts of 
Alexander, including the decree for the return of exiles. 
In 319 he commanded Cassander’s garrison atMunychia, 
and from this position he soon secured the Piraeus also. 
He next commanded Cassander’s fleet and defeated 
Cleitus (q.v. 2) near the Bosphorus (318); but he 
quarrelled with Cassander, who had him condemned to 
death for treason by the Macedonian army-assembly. 

G. T. G. 

NICANOR (z) of Alexandria (2nd c. A.D.), wrote on tire 
punctuation of the Iliad, of the Odyssey, and of Calli- 
machus ; also a general work Ilepi ariyfirjs. He recog- 
nized three lands of full stop, three of the comma, and 
two of the colon. In punctuation he dominates the 
Homeric scholia as Hcrodian does in accentuation, 
^stonicus in Aristarchan textual criticism, and Didymus 
in erudition. 

Fragments : 'IX. OTtyuSc.Friedlacndcr ( 1 850) ; 17 . ’OS. err., Carnulh 
(1875). ■ P. B. R. F. 

NICANOR, see also sAEVius, 

NICARCHUS, one of the sourest of Greek epigram- 
matists, lived at Alexandria ; to judge from close resem- 
blances in tone and themes, he was nearly contemporary 
with the epigrammatist Lucillius(^. a.d._ss-8s). The 
Anthology contains some forty of his jesting epigrarns: 
the edge of their humour is blunted by roughness and dirP 

P. Sakolowsla, de Audi. Pat. guaeztiones (1893); F. Brecht, P/itlol. 
tuppl. xxii (1930). G. H. 
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NICITTA OF REMESIANA (Bela Palanha, Old 
Serbia), c. a.d. 400, missionarj’ bishop to the Goths and 
friend of Pnulinus (q.v.) of Nola, wrote Da Psalmodiac 
Bono, Dc Vtgilit's, and other works, above all the great 
Church hymn, Tc Dcum laudamiis. 

A. E. Bum, Niceta of R. Life and Works (1905). Authorship of 
Te Deitm: cf. G. hlorin, Revue B 6 n{dictine 1894, 49 fl. A. S. 


NICIAS (i) (c. 470-413 n.c.), Athenian politician and 
general. Though very wealthy, he was not an oligarch, 
but led a moderate democratic party which, composed 
of landowners and peasants, aimed at peace with Sparta 
on favourable terms and abhorred the aggression of 
Cleon and the war-party. He frequently held the 
strategia and conducted expeditions competently, if with 
little enterprise. He was largely responsible for the 
armistice concluded in 423, and the Peace of 421 appro- 
priately bears his name. 

His schemes for cautious retrenchment were shattered 
by Alcibiadcs (q.v.), who involved Athens in the Pelo- 
ponnesian movement against Sparta in 420-418 and 
later advocated an c.xpcdition to Sicily. Despite his 
disapproval Nicias was appointed with Alcibiadcs and 
Lamachus (q.v.) to conduct this enterprise. Alcibiadcs 
was soon recalled, and little was accomplished in 415, 
but in 414 Syracuse was invested and almost reduced to 
c.npitulation. The death of Lamaehus, the arrival of the 
Spartan Gylippus, and the inactivity of Nicias, now 
seriously ill, transformed the situation, and in spite of 
the efforts of Demosthenes (q.v, 1), wlio brought rein- 
forcements in 413, the Athenians were themselves 
blockaded. Nicias, who refused to withdraw by sea 
until too late, led the vanguard in a desperate attempt to 
escape by land. His troops were overwhelmed at the 
river Assinarus, and he was subsequently executed. 


Thucydides, bks. 3-7; Plut.irch, Nicias, A. B. West, CPkil. 1924, 
124-46 and 201-28: U. Cohen, AUlanees Glofz (1932), 227-329; 
G. Iteinckc i’ll', s.v, ’Nikias'. II. D. W. 


NICIAS (2), painter, pupil of Antidotus (pupil of 
Euphnanor), Athenian. Pliny dates 332 b.c. He painted 
statues for Praxiteles (about 340) and refused to sell a 
picture to Ptolemy (after 306). His works included 
Ncmca (signed as encaustic), Nccyomantca (after Iliad 
bk. ti), Alexander, lo, Andromeda. The lo and Andro- 
meda arc reficctcd in versions in Pompeii and Rome 
(Pfuhl, 646-7) which have a similar colour scheme to the 
fourth-ccntuiy Alexander sarcophagus (Winter, KB 
336-7). He advised the choice of large subjects such as 
cavalry .and sea battles (contrast Pausias, q.v.). His 
treatment of light and shade made his figures stand out. 
■According to Rumpf, ‘diligentissime mulieres pinxit’ 
means dint he was the first to represent women plastically ; 
monumental evidence supports this. 

Overbeck, itoo, 1726, 1810-26; I'fuM 821: A. Rumrf, 
1934,6. T. B.I-.V.’. 

NICIAS (3) of Nicaca, author of philosophic SiaSo^yat 
(‘successions’ of philosophers), which h.avc been thought 
to be the basis of Diogenes Laertius’ work. 

NICOCIIARES, one of the later Old Comedy writers; 
an .Athenian, ton of the comic poet Philonidcs. Most 
of his plays may with confidence be attributed to the 
fourth century. Suid.is mentions ten plays. Of tiicsc at! 
except /Itixcurcv and fCpijrtf seem to have been mytho- 
logir.i! Initlciqucs. 

ECCii,S 4 ifT.:C,iri. 7 eo- 4 ;ncnditk 2 uk,. 8 v;f.C-’n, 64 . 6 . .V.P. 

NICOI-AUS OF D AALASCUS, Imm of dbtinguidicd 
Greek f.unily rhout 64 ti.e. and liberally educated , became 
the adviser and court historian of Herod the Great, perhaps 
before 20 Ii.c., certainly fnr-m t.{ to 4 n.C-, accemp-mying 
him tv. ice to luime. Returning to private hfc after I IcnTx!'* 
death, he rc.enwrptd to reprr-r.nt Herod ArcheUus in 
Rome, ItuS did not te'.u.-r.c court hfe- 


Bcsidcs dramatic composition (tragedies and comedies) 
and_ writings on philosophy and natural science of n 
Peripatetic character, he published an autobiography, a 
panegyrical biography of Augustus’ youth, and a Uni- 
versal History in 14.4 books from the earliest times to the 
death of Herod the Great. It reached the Persian Empire 
in seven books (preserved in excerpts), treated the 
Mithridatic Wars in bks. 96-no, and with bks. 123-24, 
preserved in Josephus’ AutiquUies 14-17, came to 
Herod and described in full contemporary events to 
4 n.c.; the introduction to Josephus’ jetohh War is also 
based upon this work. The early narrative reproduced 
ultimately, among others, the tradition of X.anthus, 
Ctcsias,_ perhaps Dinon and Hcllanicus, Ephorus, 
Posidonius, Caesar; the whole work, the greatest World 
History since Ephorus, followed the rationalistic, rhetor- 
ical Ionic historiography of Ctesias, using also, especially 
in the dramatic treatment of Herod’s family circum- 
stances, the Peripatetic technique which marked his 
biographic.al writing.- 

FGrll ii. A, p. 324; C, p. 229; W. Witte, De Nicolai Dam.frac;. 
Rom. fonlibus {igoo). A. 11 . McD. 

NICOMACHUS (i), son of Aristotle ; to him, according 
to an ancient account, Aristotle dedicated the Nico- 
machcan Ethics’, but possibly the name is due to his 
having edited the work, ns Eudemus may have edited 
the Eudemian Ethics. 

PW ivii. 462. 

NICOMACHUS (2), New Comedy poet, whom Siu’das 
confuses with a tragedian of the s;imc name. Fr. i 
describes a cook magnifying his art. 

FCGsv. 5S3 IT.; C/lFiii. 386 (T. 

NICOMACHUS (3) of Gcrasa (c. a.d. too), arith- 
metician, wrote: (i) Iiitrodiietio arithmetica, giving the 
Pj'thagorc.'in theory of numbers (classification of num- 
bers, odd, even, prime, etc., 'perfect' and 'friendly' 
numbers, ‘polygonal’ and ‘pyromid.'il’ numbers, arith- 
metical and geometrical progressions, means, etc., sum 
of the series of cube numbers) ; (2) ‘EyxciplSiov ajiito- 
viKvs, edited by Meibom, 1652; (3) ©eoAoyop/tti’a 
apiUivqnxij^t on mystical properties of numbers. The 
work under the latter title edited by Ast with the 
latroductio in 1817 is not the original, but contains 
extracts from it, with others from Speusippus and 
Anatolius. (2) and (3) can he read in C. Jan, Musiti 
Scriplorcs Gracci (1893). For tlic Introductio arithmetica 
see Hoche’s edition ('I'eubncr, 1866) and the English 
translation by M. L. D’Oogc with essays by Robbins and 
Karpinski (Nesv York, MacMillan, 1926). 

RB’ xvli. 500. T. If. 

NICOMEDES, the name of several kings of Diths-nia. 

(1) NlcoMEDrs I, son of Zipoctes, succeeded to the 
Idngdom and to his failicr's war with Antiochus I e. 
279 n.c. He purchased the help of llcraclca by ceding 
some Paphlagoninn land, and engaged by treaty tiic 
Galati.an hordes then in Thrace to fight his battles against 
the Seleucids, assisting them to settle in i’Jirygi.i. He 
founded the city of Nicomedia in 264-262. 

(2) Nicomedds II went on .an rinb.iv,y lo Rome, to 
secure the release of his father Pruri,-!'. II from war 
indemnities. Learning that death would be tb.e penalty 
of failure, he revolted with tiie aid of Pergamum, tlrove 
his Esther to sanctuary', and or-icred hit death (149 P.c.l. 
lie tashted Rome egain?.: Aristonicus in 133-129. but J.;5 
request for Phrypi.sn territory v.as refuwd i.n Lvour of 
Mithridatcs V of I'onrut. He died f. 12?!. 

(2) Nfcoyrrrxt HI EcExcrrt-’, fort of the sb^jve. Iht 
answer to Maru:'*' icqumt for tridit.my aid rgiima the 
Cimhri, tb.:t rr.'rtt of b.is men itsd htrr, f-L'cd by Rornr.n 
tiX’fznt'.cts and sold ip.m slsvcry, !e-d to 2 rerum.nrl 
dicrte to secure their freedo.m- His atte.'r.pt to trsare 
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Paphlagonia with Mithridates and win Cappadocia by 
a matrimonial alliance was foiled by Roman intervention. 
He died in 94. He is sometimes confused with his son 
of like name, though Appian {Mith.) distinguishes three 
successive kings named Nicomedes. 

(4) Nicomedes IV was ousted from his kingdom by 
Mitiuidates in favour of his brother Socrates, but was 
restored by Rome in 92. Under pressure from his Roman 
creditors he raided Pontic territory, thus bringing on the 
First Mithridatic War (88). Restored once more by the 
Romans in 84, he ruled thereafter in such peace as 
Roman officials and business men allowed him. He 
received a visit from young Julius Caesar in 80-79. At 
his death in 74 he bequeathed his kingdom to Rome. 

App. Mitlr.-, references in Diodorus and Memnon, OGI 340-6; 
Wilhelm, jOAI xi (1908), 7S ff.; Th. Reinach, Trots royautnes 
de I’Asie Mineure (:888); Milhridate Eupator (1890); M. Rostov- 
tzefif, CAH is, ch. 5 ; H. A. Ormerod, ibid., ch. 8. T. R. S. B. 

NICOMEDES (5), mathematician, probably lived at 
Pergamum, in the second century b.c. ; he was the dis- 
coverer of the cochloidal or conchoidal curves, by means 
of which he solved the problem of trisecting the angle 
and that of doubling the cube. 

PW svii. £00. 

NICOMEDIA (NiKOpf^BeLa) was founded by Nico- 
medes I c. 264 B.c. to replace Astacus (on a more northerly 
site). It became the capital of the Icingdom and of the 
Roman province of Bithynia. In 29 b.c. Augustus 
authorized a provincial temple to himself at Nicomedia 
which became the meeting-place of the provincial 
assembly. It accumulated titles of honour, and in the 
third century a.d. was styled ‘greatest metropolis, leading 
city of Bithynia and Pontus, Hadrianic Severianic 
Nicomedia, twice neocorus, sacred asylum, friend and 
ally of the Roman people’. It suffered from frequent 
earthquakes, and in 258 was sacked by the Goths; but it 
received favours from several Roman emperors and be- 
■^came the eastern capital of Diocletian. Its prosperity 
"^depended on an extensive and fertile territory, a good 
^ harbour, and its location on the trunk road from the 
. Danube provinces to the eastern frontier. Nicomedians 
* appear in almost every province of the Empire. In spite 
. of these advantages Pliny’s letters yield evidence of dis- 
ordered finances and social discontent. 

P. Rugc, PW, s.v. ‘Nikomedeia’ ; C. Bosch, Die kleinasiatischen 
Mdnzen der romischen Kaiserzeit, teil II, band i, Bitbynien. 

T. R. S. B. 

NICOPHON, Athenian comic poet ; much younger than 
Aristophanes, but won victories in the last decade of 
fifth century b.c. (/G iF. 2325). Suidas mentions ’E^ 
114 tSou dvicov, ’A^poSiTTjS yoval, UavSeopa, ’E-yxeipoyd.- 
OTopes (? XcipoydoTOpes; possibly = ‘The Worlonen’, 
possibly the Cyclopes), Eeipijves (depicting, like many 
Middle Comedies, the Golden Age). 

FCG is. 84S ff.; OAF i. 775-80. M. P. 

NICOPOLIS was tlie name of several towns w'ith a 
Greek-speaking population, built to commemorate 
Roman victories, (i) Nicopolis of Ponttu, see following 
article. (2) Nicopolis ad Istrum, on the main axial road 
through Thrace from Philippopolis to the Danube, 
founded by Trajan after the Dacian Wars. (3) Nicopolis 
in Epirus, on the isthmus of the Bay of Actium. Augustus 
created this town by sweeping into it the population of 
the neighbouring Greek communities. It secured much 
of the former trade of Ambracia and was the scene of the 
‘ludi Actiaci’, a quadrennial festival of equal rank with 
the Olympian Games, under Spartan stewardship. Its 
theatre is well preserved. 

Strabo 10. 325. M. C. 

NICOPOLIS of Ponms, tlie site of Pompey’s victory 
in 66 B.c. over Mithridates, where he settled a mixed 
colony of veterans, wounded, and natives ; the scene also 


of Phamaces’ victory over Caesar’s lieutenant Domitius 
in 47. Being a strategic point in the system of frontier 
roads it grew in importance under the Empire, received 
itis Italicum, and finally became the metropolis of Lesser 
Armenia. ' 

F, Cumont, Studio Pontica, :i. 302-30 (1906); H. Grdgoire, BCH, 
xxsiii (1909), 31-9; Jones, Eastern Cities, pp. 152, 172. 

T. R. S. B. 

NICOSTRATUS (i). Middle Comedy poet, said to be 
the son of Aristophanes. Some of the titles Imown may 
be of comedies by N. (2). N. (1) mentions the parasite 
Chaerephon (fr. 25) and the impostor (trXdvos) Cephiso- 
dorus (fr. 24) : he (or N. (2)) quotes Euripides (fr. 28), 
but his chief topics are victuals and meals. 

FCG iii. 278 ff.; CAF ii. 219 ff.; iii. 739; Deiniaiiczuk, Suppl. 
Com., p. 66. W. G. W. 

NICOSTRATUS (2), New Comedy poet, mentioned 
in a list of Lenaean victors after Menander, Diphilus, 
and Philippides, and probably as winner of the second 
prize in 31 1 B.c. He is named with Philemon and 
Ameinias as a comic poet of 280 b.c. 

See reference under NicosTaATOS (i). W. G. W. 

NIGER, see VALERIUS (14). 

NIGHT, see NYX. 

NIGIDIUS FIGULUS, Publius (praetor 58 b.c.), a 
learned man who wrote comprehensive works on gram- 
mar, theology, and various branches of natural science. 
His love for the abstruse and the exceptional worked 
against his influence, and he was quite superseded by his 
contemporary Varro. In politics he was a thorough 
conservative and an active supporter of Pompey, in 
philosophy a Pythagorean. A considerable number of 
fragments of his works have been recovered from later 
writers, such as Gellius and Servius. Some of these have 
been collected by A. Riccobonus (Basle, 1579) and others, 
the latest edition being by A. Swoboda, P. Nigidii Figuli 
operum reliquiae (1889). See also scholarship, LATIN. 

See ICroIl, PW, s.v. A. S. 

NIGRINUS, see AViDius. 

NIKE, the goddess of Victory in Greek religion. N. is 
first mentioned by Hesiod {Th. 383) as daughter of the 
Titan Pallas and of Styx, and as sister of Zelos, Kratos, 
and Bia (Rivalry, Strength, and Force). With these she 
was honoured by Zeus because she fought on the side 
of the gods against the Titans (q.v.). She is here an 
abstraction or symbol of decisive victory for the gods. 
The poets of athletic contests see N. in vivid terms. 
Bacchylides (ii. 1 Kenyon) depicts her standing next 
to Zeus in Olympus and adjudging the award for ‘areta’ 
to gods and men. The victorious athlete sinks into the 
arms of N. (Pind. Nem. 5. 42). Here N. is already victory 
of an athletic, not only a military, contest. She rules over 
all contests. She is invoked by the chorus of Aristo- 
phanes (Eq. 581) and on vases she crowns women of 
victorious beauty or craftsmen of extraordinary skill. 

Statues of Nike begin in the archaic period with the 
famous N. from Delos. Some scholars have connected 
this statue with the base inscribed by Archermus, the 
sculptor who is said to have first represented N. as 
winged (schol. Ar. Av. 374). The Persian Wars resulted 
in a great popularity of N. The Athenians dedicated her 
statue in Delphi after the battle of Salamis (Hdt. 8. 121) 
and she becomes very frequent on vases. She decorates 
a trophy, writes on the helmet, aids in preparations for 
the fight, the battle, or the athletic or musical contest, 
and brings the sacrifice after the victory. She stands on 
or flics over the chariot of the victorious mortal charioteer 
(Bacchyl. 3. 5) or serves as charioteer for Heracles on his 
way to Olympus. The invention of this type of small 
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flying Nike enabled tlie artists to use her as an attribute. 
Thus she appeared in Phidias’ images of Athena Parthc- 
nos and of Zeus of Olympia. These masterpieces are lost 
as well as the later paintings of Nicomachus and Apelles 
(Pliny 35. 108. 93), but tlic famous N. by Paconius 
found in Olympia, the balustrade of the temple of Athena 
Nike in Athens (R. Carpenter, The Sculpture of the 
Nike Temple Parapet, U.S.A. 1929), and the Hellenistic 
N. of Samothrace show the fire and enthusiasm with 
which Greek artists conceived the goddess. 

As befits a race fond of competition the Greeks invoked 
N. in most flattering terms .and she had cults in Olympia 
(Paus. 5. 14. 8), Ilion, Tralles, and elsewhere. She 
enjoyed favour with Hellenistic rulers and as Victoria was 
worshipped by the Romans. As sjanbol of Victory over 
death N. was a favourite motif of Roman allegorical art. 

Baudrillart, Let Divinitis de la Victoire (1894); H. Bulle in 
Roschcr, LfX; n.v. G. M. A. II. 

NILE, Egypt’s river (explored by ancient Egyptians to 
the Upper Blue Nile and the confluence of the Bahr-el- 
Ga2al with the White Nile), was Imown to Homer as 
' Aegyptos river’, to Hesiod first as NeiXos. It was opened 
to westerners after 665 n.c. Cambj-scs the Persian 
(c. 525 n.c.) reached tlic desert south of Korosho, but 
Herodotus knew little beyond Mcroe. None luicw the 
cause of summer-time flooding; Aristagoras’ conclusion 
(melting snows) was good guess-work. Ignorant folk 
believed that the Nile was joined to the Indus, until 
Alexander’s explorations disproved this. False ideas 
about the flooding continued, though Aristotle guessed 
correctly. The foimdation of Alexandria and Ptolemaic 
trading up the river and through the Red Sea changed 
matters. The White Nile (Astapous), the Blue Nile, and 
the sources of the Astaboras (Atbara) became known, 
and flooding by waters from Abyssinian heights was 
confirmed. According to Juba, the Nile rose_ in Mt. 
Atlas and emerged in cast Sudan after two joumej-s 
underground. Explorers sent by Nero passed the 
confluence of tlte Sohat with tlie White Nile, but were 
blocked by sudd (masses of decayed plants). Later, 
the Blue Nile was further explored. Lastly, c. A.d. 100 
a traveller named Diogenes (Ptol. Geog. i. 9. 3-.4, etc.) 
reported from the E. African coast that inland ‘Mountains 
of the Moon’, snow-capped, supplied two lakes; from 
each flowed a stream uniting into the Nile, This vaguely 
indicates Lakes Victoria and Albert, tlic Uuwenzori 
Range, and Mts. Kenya and Kilimanjaro. 

Coo'-WarminRlon, Explorers, 165 H-'. E. H. Wnrmitigton, GrrcA 
Geoprophy (1934), index. E- H- ”• 

NIMBUS, a circular cloud of light which surrounds 
the heads of gods, emperors (Serv. Acts. 2. 616; 3. 5S7), 
and heroes. The belief that light radiates from n sacred 
or divine person is a common one and tlic nimbus only 
a special form whicli was developed in classical religion 
and art. Assyrian art, for instance, represents some gods 
with raj-s around their shoulders (Th. Domban, f curst. 
Soc, Oriental Research Toronto 1932, 3S) and Greek 
art shoiYs deities of light, such as Ilclios, with a radi.atc 
crown. Greek vases and Etrurcan mirrors of the fifth 
ccntur>’ afford the earliest examples of nimbus, often 
combined with the canvn of ra.vs; under the Rotnan 
Empire the nimbvis becomes very common. The 
temple of the P-iImyrcnc jrotla in r.i!myra lias an early 
dated example (s.n.'se). .Almost oil p.astan gods of any 
importance are occasionally reptc."cntcd with a nimbus 
in Pompeian \w!!l paintings, Afrie.m mosaics, and the 
painting and reliefs of Palmym and Dum. In late ancient 
an err.pcron:. consviU, and other dignitaries, and some- 
times even portraits of dead comm.oners have trie nimbus. 
In Clsrittiin art only Christ was re,o resented vWth 
nimbus at first, hut it was soon extended to the Virjtin, 
the rtujt.-r saints, and a.ngeh. 

Of t\.i. snf. rx'/t. xil, Jitr, G, M. A. H, 


NINNIUS CRASSUS (? early lEt c. n.c,), autlior of a 
translation of the Iliad. 

Bachr. FPIi 2S3; Morel, FPL $1. 

NIOBE (Nto^ij), in mytliologj’, daughter of Tantalus 
and wife of Amphion (qq.v.). They had a large family, 
sis sons and si.x daughters (Homer, 11 . 24. 604, the oldest 
mention of her, which seems to imply tliat tlic story was 
already well known and she a stock type of bereavement), 
or seven of cither sex (Ovid, Alct. 6 . 182-3); tlic number 
varies in different accounts (see for tliis and other details 
Apollod. 3. 45 ff. and Sauer in Rosclicr’s Lc.v,, s.v.). 
She boasted that she was at least equal to Lcto (q.v.), 
who had borne but two children, Apollo and Artemis. 
Thereupon the two children of Leto killed nil the chil- 
dren of Niobe. According to Homer, Zeus also turned 
all tlic people into stone; Niobe lived long enough to cat 
at least one meal when ‘wearied with tear-shedding’, and 
then became a stone wliich is still on Mt. Sipylon. The 
gods buried the cluldrcn on the tenth day. These 
details, _ except Niobe’s own metamorphosis, do not 
appear in /atcr accounts. T/ic stone, according to Fausa- 
nias(i. 21. 3), was a natural formation looking somcwh.at 
like a woman; cf., however, modem opinions in Frazer 
ad loc. See METAMonpnosis. 

It is fairly evident that the story, the kernel of which 
must be very old, has been modified in the interests of 
gcnc.alogy. It can hardly be that the daughterof 'Tantalus 
of Sipylon was originally married to Amphion of Thebes, 
of whom Tclcsilla (op, Apollod. loc. cit. 47) gets rid 
again by making him perish with the children. Again 
forgcnc.alogical reasons the pathos is modified by making 
a son and a daughter survive (ibid. 46 f.). 

In art the deaths of the children and the grief of their 
mother at the sight arc a common and favourite subject. 
See Roschcr'a Lex., j.v. II. J. It. 

NIPSUS, see ju.nius (3). 

NIREUS (Ntpevs), in mythology, tlic commander of 
small party (three ships) from Syme (Iliad 2. 671 ff.); 
he was the son of Charops and Aglaia and the handsomest 
man in the Greek army except Achilles, but a weakling. 
He was killed by Eurypylus, son of 'rdephus (Quint. 
Smym. 6. 36S ff.). 11 . J. It. 

NISUS. (i) Legendary king of Mcgara, tvhose life 
together witli the fate of the city depended on a lock of 
red hair on his head. His daughter Scjlla cut this off 
and betrayed the city to Minos lang of Crete who was 
besieging it, cither for a bribe (Acsch. C/10, 613-22) or 
for love of liim (Ov. ilfft. 8. 1-131). Nisus was turned 
into a sea-eagle, Scj-lla into a bird ciris* pursued by him. 
The story is told at length in the pscudo-Vtrgilian poem 
Ciris. Sec also Ov. Met S. 6ff., Strabo S. 6, 13, Stith 
Thompson, K 976. Cf. AMritiTitYON'. 

(2) Son of Hyrt.acus, hero of a famous episode in Verg. 
Ant. 9. 176-502; also prominent in tJie foot-race in 5. 
286-361. 

(3) Roman gramm.anan of tlie second half of the first 
ccntuiy, used by Suetonius and Veh'us Longus; his works 
are now lost. 

•See D'A. \V.TKorap»on, Gins. '/Gk. Pi-JP , 1 Ta’-. 

15^, 4, exUt it s fiih. K. A- B. -'-I. 

NO.MEN LATINUM, see lATn.'t and jm 

NO.MEKCL.ATOR, see csSDrj.KTV?^ 

NO.MOPimAKp; (repe ' kloKfr). We are t-d-i tl.at 
thh magsitraev' cxiised in Athens fay 462 sj.c., but v e 
hear nothing oi'iti sctisity — they were pcr!i!.!h,t;-ereJiiv!tn. 
'I>,£y reapprar c. 326-313, c-rvtn in r-urttl'cr. and wrrr of 
tremc i-mp-artance under L’emetriue (q.v. 2) Thei.-teus, S4 
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supervisors of magistrates and to some extent controlling 
meetings of the Boule and Ecclesia, at which they had 
the right of sitting with the presidents. They disappear 
with Demetrius. 

They are found in many Greek States, including 
Sparta, in the third and second centuries, but we can say 
little of their importance. A. W. G. 

NOMOS (i) (vojao?) was the Greek name for the ancient 
administrative districts of Egypt; under the Seleucids 
the term is also found in Palestine, where it was probably 
introduced by the Ptolemies. The Egyptian nomoi 
probably numbered thirty-six in the third century B.C., 
but by the third century A.D. had increased to nearly si^. 
They were subdivided into toparchies, and these into 
villages. Each was governed by a orparrjyog, who com- 
pletely over-shadowed the old native governor (yopap- 
He was assisted by many departmental officials. 
Of these only the royal scribe (^acriAiKo? ypappLarevs) 
retained any importance under Roman rule. The nomoi 
were abolished c. A.D. 300, becoming the territories of 
the Tnetropoleis (q.v.). 

H. Gauthier, Les Names dspids Hirodote jusqu'd la 

conquete ardbe (1935). A. H. M. J. 

NOMOS (2). The word vopos, applied originally to a 
tune, was applied especially to a type of melody invented 
by Terpander as a setting for texts taken from the epic 
(Prod. ap. Phot. Bibl. 320 a, 32 ff.). Such vopoi could be 
used for the flute or for the lyre. Later the word was 
used for a choral composition constructed astropliically 
like Timotheus’ Persae. 

Cf. U. von Wilamowitz-Moellcndorff, Timothcos: Die Parser, 
89®. C.M.B. 

NOMOTHETAI (vopoOerai). This word had a special 
use in legislative procedure in Athens in the fourth 
century. 10403/4023.0. 500 «omot/tetai were appointed to 
revise and publish, with the Boule, the fundamental laws 
of the democracy; and thereafter they played a regular 
part. Whenever the Ecclesia decided that changes in the 
) law were desirable, the proposed additions or amend- 
• ments (which any citizen might put forward) were 
referred to a body of 501 or 1,001 nomothetai selected 
from the dicasts. The procedure of this court, which 
acted \mder a time limit, resembled that of a trial in a 
dicastery. The decision of the majority was final, unless 
the new law was attacked under the graphe paraitomon 
(q.v.), in w'hich case the verdict of the cficastery which 
tried the case was conclusive. 

Nomothetai also pronounced on inconsistencies and 
irregularities in the law-code submitted to them by the 
thesmothetai (q.v.). A. W. G. 

NONIANUS, see servilius (4). 

NONIUS MARCELLUS (early 4th c. a.d.), lexicogra- 
pher and grammarian. The first twelve books of his De 
compendiosa doctrine (ed.W. M. Lindsay, 3 vols., 1 903) deal 
with points of grammar (e.g. de numeris et casibiis), bks. 
13 to 20 (but bk. 16 is lost) with miscellaneous informa- 
tion (e.g. de gcncre nauigiorurn). The material is arranged 
watli more or less strictness in alphabetical order and 
each topic is illustrated by quotations. The foundation 
of tlie work seems to have been Nonius’ own excerpting 
from a range of authors which included many Republican 
poets. These authors he used in a stereotyped order 
of his own. In addition he had access to some work like 
that of Flavius Caper from which he took other citations. 
For many fragments of early writers, and especially of 
Varro’s poetry, N. is our chief authority. 

Cf. TcuiTcI, 5404a; Schanz-Hosius, §826; W. AT. Lindsay in 
CP xs. 440; and for N.’s sources and methods of citation, F. dcila 
Cortc, La Poesia di Varroiie ricostilusla (193S). J. F. AL 


NONNUS of Panopolis in Egypt (sth c. a.d.), epic poet, 
author of a Paraphrase of St. John's Gospel and a 
Dionysiaca, describing the god’s triumphal progress- to 
India, which is valuable for mythological learning, but 
as poetry very variously judged. His versification, in 
contrast with the carelessness of some of his predecessors, 
is accurate, and has been called pedantically precise. 
It is sometimes influenced by the stress accent of Greek 
as pronounced in his day, and sometimes it makes forceful 
use of assonance. See epic poetry, creek, para. 9. 

Texts: A. Scheindler (1881); A. Ludwich (1909, 1911). Text 
and translation: W. H. D. Rouse, 1940 (Locb). Criticism:?. Fried- 
lander, Hermes xl (1912), 43-59. W. F. J. K. 

NORBANUS (1), Gaius, tribumis plebis in 104 b.c., suc- 
cessfully prosecuted Q. Servilius Caepio (q.v. i). He him- 
self was charged ob maiestatem minutam by P. Sulpicius 
Rufus (prob. c. 98), but was defended by M. Antonius 
and acquitted (Cic. De Or. 2. 48, 199-50, 203). He was 
praetor in Sicily and defeated the remaining Italian rebels 
in south Italy near Rhegium (88 or 87). A partisan of 
Marius and consul in 83, he opposed Sulla’s return, but 
was routed by him near Casilmum and blockaded in 
Capua. In 82 he took command in north Italy, but was 
defeated by Metellus Pius at Faventia. He fled to Rhodes, 
where he committed suicide. H. H. S. 

NORBANUS (2), A. Lappius Maximus, defeated L. 
Antonius Satuminus, legate of Upper Germany, who 
was attempting to raise a rebellion, supported by Ger- 
mans, against Domitian (a.d. 89). Norbanus was pro- 
bably legate of Lower Germany. The most probable 
conjecture would place the battle near Andemach, 
between Coblenz and Bonn. The four legions of Lower 
Germmy v.rere honoured with the title Pia Fidelis 
Domitiana, but this may have been merely a reward 
for rejecting tlie overtures of Satuminus. Norbanus 
won great fame for destroying the private papers of 
Satuminus before Domitian’s arrival, thus shielding 
others who were in the plot from the Emperor’s ven- 
geance. Our only other information about Norbanus is 
that he was twice consul. 

CAH xi. 172 ff. ' R. L. J, 

NORICUM, a Roman province in the Alps, south of 
the Danube, between Raetia and Pannonia. The root 
of the word is Illyrian, as are pre-Roman finds in the 
interior and the cast. Tliis Illyrian element, however, 
was celticized from the south (3rd/2nd c. B.c.) and from 
the Danube (znd/ist c. b.c.). Though the Celtic Taurisci 
were the chief tribe, Noricum (apparently derived from 
the Celtic Norici dwelling round Noreia, the ancient 
capital) became in the first part of the second century 
B.c. the name of tlie Celtic federal State, which had its 
own coinage. It was of considerable importance in 
Caesar’s time, as shown by the fact that Caesar accepted 
aid from Noricum in 49 b.c., and that Ariovistus’ second 
wife was the daughter of the king of Noricum. To secure 
the northern frontier of Italy, the Taurisci north of the 
Ocra were made tributary (35 b.c.), and then the kingdom 
of Noricum was peaceably incorporated into the Roman 
Empire by P. Silius Nerva, governor of Illyricum (16 
B.c. or later). Perhaps for some time imder a praefectus 
civitatum, Noricum was put under an equestrian gover- 
nor who resided at Virunum and commanded the 
auxilia and the inventus Noricorum. The first known 
governor is A. Trebonius (C/A iii. 4810; cf. JOAI xxix 
(i93S)> Bbl. 261). Owing to the Marcomannic wars the 
newly raised Legio II Italica was quartered in Noricum 
(first at Albing, before 191 at Lauriacum), and its com- 
mander became the governor of Noricum as a legalns 
Augtvsti pro praclorc, residing at Ovilava; the financial 
procurator remained at Virunum. After Gallienus had 
eliminated senators from military command, Noricum 
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was put again under equestrian administration (cf. tlic 
governor Adams') licstutus t(»V) ticrfcctissiinus) aisats) 
tikes) p{racsidis), RLO xi (1910), igi f. no. 42). Under 
Diocletian Noricum was divided into two parts under 
pracsides: N. Ripeiuc on the Danube and N. Medi- 
terranmm in the south, the former also having a dux as 
military commander. In the fifth century Noricum was 
overrun by German tribes and was occupied after 493 
by Goths, by Fitinks (c. 536), by Langobards (56S), and 
shortly before 600 by Slavs and Avars. 

Inscriptionj: C/Z. iii (1S73-1902) and V. HoffilJer and B. Sana, 
Antike Inschrijten aus Jugoslaisen, Heft I, Koriaim und Pannoma 
Superior (1939); E. I’olaschek, PIE, t.v.; U. Tackholm, Sludien 
Cher den Bergbau dcr rumischen Kaiserzrit (Uppsala 1037), loSff. 
On the site of Norcia, sec E. Polaschck, PI!', s.v. F. A. W. S. 

NORTIA, an Etruscan goddess, the native form of 
whose name is uncertain. Her chief place of worship 
was Volsinii (Livy 7. 3. 7, cf. Wissowa, RK 288, for 
archaeological evidence). The most remarkable rite was 
the periodical driving of a nail into the wall of the temple, 
Li\7 loc. cit., certainly not, as he there supposes, merely to 
serve as a record of time, one nail being driven each year, 
but rather (cf. ibid. 3-4; Warde Fowler, Roman Rest. 
234 f.) to nail down evil and make it harmless (here an 
epidemic; perhaps at Volsinii all the ill of the past year). 
Another ancient interpretation was that it signified tlie 
unchanging fixedness of destiny; hence Nortia was 
identified with Fortuna (sehol. on Juvenal so. 74), and 
by implication with Necessitas (Horace, Carm. 1. 35. 
17 ff,). U.J.R. 

NOSSIS, Greek poetess, lived in south Italian Locri 
about 290 B.c. A dozen of her Doric epigrams, mostly 
inscriptional, arc in the Anthology, Nearly all relate to 
a cult of Aplmoditc in which she was ofiicial poetess. 
She compares herself therefore with Sappho (Anili. Pal. 
7. 718), but her extant poetry is far cooler and shallower. 

R. RcitzcnAtcin, Ppigramm und Skolion (iS93)_, 137; V, von 
Wilamowitz-Moellcndoril, Ilellenistuelte Dichtung i (1924), 135* 

O- H. 

NOSTOI, see is'ic cycle, 

NOTAE TIRONIANAE, ree tachycraphy. 

NOTITIA DIGNITATUM. The document that has 
come down to us in two sections, ‘Notitia dignitauim 
omnium, tam ciuilium quam militarium, in partibus 
Orientis, in partibus Occidentis*, is famous as tlic one 
survivor of its kind ; but in ancient times similar ofiicial 
lists of the diicf functionaries of the Empire must have 
been regularly turned out from the ofiices of tlic prims- 
errii nolariorunt. The arrangement is simple and uni- 
form. First comes a summary list of high ofiidats, then 
each higli official with Ids stafi ; under the militaiy, the 
various corps arc detailed, each at its station. The whole 
work is illustrated with the insignia of the s-arious 
officers, tlie badges of the military units and figures of 
provinces, though part of this illustration is thought to 
have liccn added later. Included arc the praetorian 
prefects, the prefects of Rome and Constantinople, the 
vicarii, the chief governors and diices, the sr.agssSri 
snUiSmn .nnd pedittm, and stich central officers as the 
quaettorr. of the palace, the nuigittrt ojjtdoruns, and die 
corttisex laetdtknum nnd prsvatantm. 

The Sotis'm is valuable to-day for several difTcrent 
tcaions. It adds preebion to our general knowledge of 
tlic dvief imperial function.i.rics, it ptcjcrscs infoimation, 
otherwise not available, about their insignia, and gives 
the nsn'.es ar.d stations of nuny milifap’ unit? otherv.itc 
unknown. It would be jnter«-.;tir.g if it could be deter- 
mined with certainty vhcth.er our doc-jmrni comrs fisKn 
an Ettstent ot a Western souKe, but botn vtev-s have been 
rraimair.td s.T’.d r.o fir.il dccitien can yet l>e given. Even 


more important is the quesrion of date; for if tliat can be 
detemiined, we have invaluable evidence for the exact 
conditions of tlic Empire at a precise moment of history. 
It is generally held that the conditions represented are 
in the main those of tlic end of the reign of Theodosius 
I (c. A.D. 395), but that certain entries must be assigned 
to dates as late as 425 or even 433. A very interesting 
problem now arises, especially in reference to the Danube 
countries nnd Britain. In both cases the Notitia preserves 
details of an orgam'zation in detail, which on general 
grounds of history and archaeology is thought to Ijave 
been obsolete before those final dates. In Britain, for 
example, units arc still found strung across the line of 
the wall. J. B. Bury has claimed the Notitia as evidence 
that Britain, in the ofiicial view, had not been ab.indor)cd 
in 425, and that any withdraw.als yet made were treated ns 
provisional only. Others consider that the Notitia liad 
only been very imperfectly revised after 395 and time its 
evidence, therefore, must not be overstressed. 

Edited by O. Sceck, Notitia Dignstatum (1876), E. Polaschek, 
Pit', 9.V.; j. B. BiiTY, jilts 1920; i‘. S. Salisbury, 1929 and 
» 933 ; E. Lot, Rev. El. Ar.c. 1936. H. M, 

NOVAESIUM (Ncuss), at a point where important 
roads from Gallia Bclgica reached the Rhine, appears to 
have been selected during tlic Augustan wars for .a 
military post, and by a.d. 40 the twentieth legion from 
Cologne was stationed there. Its fortress was destroyed in 
70 and rebuilt, but the legion was withdrawn before 107. 
CalHenus installed an ala at Novacsium which, however, 
remained there only until 270; but the civil settlement 
persisted and was provided with walls which were 
repaired by Julian. The legionary fortre.ss was fully 
excavated by C. Kocnen (Jionner JaUrbUcher cxi-cxii, 
1904). O. B. 

NOVATIAN(US)i Roman presbyter, anti-pope (a.d. 
251), nnd founder of the Novatiani (or KaOapol), a 
dissident sect which, persisting for about three centuries, 
held intransigent views concenung ecclesiastical purity. 
He apparently suffered martyrdom under Valerian. The 
first Roman Christian to write exclusively in Latin, he 
composed several works, few of which survive, viz. De 
Trinitate{cd.'W.Y. Fausset, 1909), two letters to Cjprian 
(Ep. 30 and 36 in the Cyprian collection), De Cibis 
ludaicis (cd. G. Londgraf nnd C. Weyman, Areliiv J. 
lat. Lex. II, 1900, p. 226), and perhaps [Cyprian] De 
Spectaetdis and De Bono Pudicitiae. N, possessed 
eloquence, philosoplu'c knowledge, and an exceptional 
sense of style. A. 

NOVEL, GREEK, a romantic composition in rhetorical 
prose. Five complete examples, two summaries, and 
some fragments arc extant. Of the nuthora of the com- 
plete novels (Acutuxs Tatius, Cilaiuton, llnjODOaus, 
Longus, Xt^voPHON OF Et'jtrsus) none is liiccly to have 
written before the second century A.D. ; but tlic theory that 
the literary form was a creation of this perioil has been 
disproved by the fragments, preserved on papynis, some 
of which must and others may rcprc-'cnt worlc of an earlier 
age. Most important are the fragments of the Nines 
Ilomancc, wliich perhaps belongs to the firs! century 
Ti.e. These and others uhidi include the rwmes of 
liistorical or legendary cnaractera suggest, in view of the 
tendency of the Liter novelists to set their fiction agai.nvt 
an histo'ric.il bsdxround, tlta: tlie romantic novel v.as 
developed from the scmi-hivtorical, sc.ni-rnyrhit-al cc- 
counts of Icttendary heroes end fcrnotn men which wrre 
popular in the .•Mexandrian c;;«. Alexa.nder the Gmr 
probsfdy received tueji treatmer.; not long after h;'. desth, 
though the extant Alctandcr Romir.ce ({’.'•rctgJ-C.At.tU'- 
Tttierti) A mottly 05 a much later date. Anmog c’arJm! 
cutlwrs t.hcrc is nothi.og strivtly c0.mp2.rah!'; there h * 
rv’tsuntic clement in Xrngphen's Cjr'. p-suHs, L-ut tiie 
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scope and treatment are very different. To judge from 
meagre fragments, tlie same seems to be true of several 
Alexandrian historians, e.g. Hegesippus of Mecybema, 
Andriscus, etc. (see parthenius). 

The extant novels, even the Daphnts and Chloe of 
Longus, of which the pastoral setting is exceptional, 
show similarities of matter and style which, with the 
supporting evidence of the summaries and fragments, 
may be called characteristic. Psycholo^cal subtlety is 
absent, though a wealth of rhetoric does something to 
conceal the poverty of thought; but there is positive 
merit in the plots, which, however stereotyped their 
general lines, are often ingeniously developed and include 
a variety of incident which, with an appeal to the eye 
rather than to the mind, would be suitable material for 
film scenarios. The central figures are a young man and 
his betrothed or bride whose moral rectitude and 
physical courage are tested by a prolonged series of 
adventures wliich ultimately lead them to the bliss for 
which they crave. During their wanderings, which cover 
wide areas, they meet friends and enemies who tend to 
have little individuality and are sometimes reminiscent 
of the stock types which people New Comedy, but 
whose experiences permit the inclusion of shorter stories 
within the wider framework. Such stories perhaps belong 
to the more ancient and more durable tradition exempli- 
fied by the Milesian Tales as well as by Petronius and 
Apuleius. The erotic element leads to tedious senti- 
mentality but rarely to pornography, and though Love 
(“Epats) supplies the motive power, the greater part of 
every novel is devoted to adventure. The authors delight 
in elaborate descriptions of battles, storms, and other 
exciting events ; some are also eager to parade a pseudo- 
scientific outlook which is responsible for the grossest 
irrelevancies. 

The absence of contemporary references to Greek 
novels and the character of their material suggest that 
they were not esteemed by the educated classes ; but the 
language is more literary and the style more elaborate 
than would seem suitable for popular fiction. Hackneyed 
quotations from Homer and other classical writers may 
have been as commonplace and as popular as our own 
biblical or Shakespearian quotations, but there are at 
times more obscure literary allusions which argue some 
erudition not only in the authors but also in their readers. 
The Byzantines admired the Greek novelists; Photius, 
who is loud in his praises, summarized Heliodorus and 
Achilles Tatius as well as the works, now lost, of Iam- 
BLiCHUs and Antonius Diogenes; and others imitated 
them. Some of the novels, when translated in the six- 
teenth century into modem European languages, earned 
a temporary fame and importance. Though essentially 
artificial, they seemed natural and realistic to a public 
wliich was at length tiring of the Romance of Chivalry, 
and they were read, esteemed, and even imitated by 
writers of greatly superior talents. 

Bibliography 

(For translations, and for texts, etc. of individual authors see 
separate articles.) 

Texts: Erotici Scriptores (t) cd. G. A. Hirschig (Didot), (2) 
(without Heliodorus) ed. R. Hcrcher (Teubner); Eroticorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta Papyracea, cd. B. Lavagnini (Teubner); 
Griechtsche Roman-Papyri and vencandte Texte, ed. F. Zimmer- 
inann (1936; commentary and bibliography). 

Advehsabu Cbitica: H. Richards, CR 1906; J. Jackson, CQ 

iTERAltY Histobt: E. Rohde, Dec piechische Roman (1914); 
O. Schissel von Fleschcnberg, Entunckelunsigeschichte des 
Rtm. im AUertum (1913); A. Calderini, Le awenture di Cherea 
e CalUrce (Prolegomcni) (1913); B. Lavagnini, Le origini del romanzo 
greco (1921); R. M. Rattenbury in J. U. Powell's Neto Chapters in 
the History of Greek Literature, third series (1933), and in Year's 
Work J938 (bibliography); F. Garin, Stud. Ital. 1909; S. Gasclce, 
Appendix to the Locb Daphidsand Chloe (1916; select bibliography); 
S. L. Wolff, The Greek ' Romances in Elizabethan Prose Fiction 
U.S.A. 1913): J. S. PliiUimorc, English Literature and the Classics 
igii). R- M- R- 


NOVEL, LATIN. In spite of two great names, there is no 
continuous tradition of prose fiction among the Romans 
as there was with the Greeks. The Atellane farces, 
closely connected with mimes, seem to have been in 
verse, and we hardly reach fiction, and then only in the 
form of short stories, before L. Cornelius Sisenna 
(119-67 B.C.), otherwise known as an historian, translated 
into Latin the MiXr)cnaKd of Aristides (2nd c. B.C.). 
These were ‘broad’ (Plutarch, Crassus 32; [Lucian], 
Amores 1) and Sisenna when translating them heightened 
their obscenity (Ovid, Tr. 2. 443). 

In a different line of descent are the adaptations by M. 
Terentius Varro (116-27 wc.) of the satires of Menippus 
of Gadara (2nd c. B.C.), a Syrian writing in Greek, in 
mixed prose and verse : they are of the nature of ‘charac- 
ter-sketches’, and are under the influence of the Epicurean 
(and Cynical) tendency of their Greek originals. We 
have plentiful but fragmentary remains, which hardly 
seem to us very amusing, though some titles are ingenious 
and funny. This literary form was employed before A.D. 
66 by Petronius (q.v.), whose long and amusing novel 
was in a mixture of prose and verse ; but it consisted of a 
continuous narrative, not of short sketches. Petronius 
introduced at least two MiATjcno/cd — the stories of the 
Widow of Ephesus and of the Quaestor’s Son at Per- 
gamum. 

Far more use of them was, however, made by Apuleius 
(q.v.) about the middle of the second century, whose 
Metamorphoses began ‘At ego tibi sermone isto Milesio 
uarias fabulas conscram’ ; and his romance is, indeed, a 
series of them strung on the thread of a plot — the change 
of Lucius into an ass and his adventures in animal form— 
which is sometimes lost sight of for long periods. We 
know from Capitolinus (ii. 7; 12. 12) on Clodius 
Albinus (d. a.d. 197, the rival of Septimius Severus for 
the imperial power) that he too tried his hand at this 
form. 

At the very end of the classical period we have the 
anonymous History of Apollonius, King of Tyre, perhaps 
written in Greek in the third century and translated into 
Latin, christianized, and adapted in other ways about the 
sixtli century; it belongs rather to the tradition of Greek 
than of Latin fiction, and is chiefly interesting to us as the 
ultimate source of Shakespeare’s Pericles, Prince of Tyre. 

Fragments of Sisenna and of Varro’s Menippean Satires in 
BOcheler’s Petronius cd. tnin. There are no very satisfactory 
editions of Apollonius of Tyres best by Ricse (1871 and 1893); by 
M. Ring (1888). Students should consult Klebs’s careful study. 
Die Erzahtung von A. v. T. {iSggi), S. G. 

NOVELLAE, see codex. 

NOVENSIDES, a group of 'Roman deities of totally 
unknown function. According to the second explanation 
of the Indigetes (q.v., and see references there), they are 
to be etymologized as nou-en-sides, the ‘newly settled in’ 
gods, i.e. comparatively recent borrowings from non- 
Roman sources, such as Minerva and Apollo; but this 
view stands or falls with the etymology of indiges (s.v. 
indigetes). The nouensides seem to be the more important 
class, to judge from their being mentioned before the 
indigetes in the formula of deuotio (Livy 8.9.6), where the 
name is written ‘Nouensiles’, a characteristic Italian 
variation of d and 1 . Wagenvoort (Dynamism, p. 83) 
would connect the first syllable witli nuere and for the 
suffix compares ut-aisilis: hence ‘mobile, active’ deities. 
The ancients generally connected the name with nouem, 
occasionally with nouns, sec Amobius, Adv. Gent. 3. 
38-9 (p. 136, 19 ff. Reifferscheid). H. J. R. 

NOVIOMAGUS, a Batavian settlement near Nym- 
wegen (perhaps the oppidum Batauorum of Tac. Hist. 5. 
19). It was destroyed in a.d. 70, and the Romans estab- 
lished a legionary fortress (garrisoned until c. 1 00) near by. 
The civil population settled on lower ground to the west. 
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■where an important commercial town developed, which 
traded extensively with Britain and the north and w'as 
raised to colonial status by Trajan. It suffered badly in 
the invasions of the third centurj’ and ■was practically 
deserted after 260. Pottery finds persist beyond the 
fourth century, but by then a new fortified settlement 
was growing up farther cast which surv’ivcd the Dark 
Ages. O. B. 

NOVIUS (fl. c. 95-80 n.c.), Latin composer of f alulae 
Atcllanac, which he and liis older contemporary Pom- 
ponius (q.v.) made literary. Fortj'-threc titles show the 
four stock Atcllan characters (fool, boaster, old driveller, 
old sly-boots), country-bumpkins, rustic and other 
occupations, literary allusions and parodies; in popular 
language tvith broad jokes. 

Fragments: O. Uibbeck, CTtF’ 254 (3rd cd. Tcubner 1897). 

E. II. W. 

NOVUS HOMO, the term applied to one attaining 
curule office without being nohilis, i.c. without commen- 
datio maiorum but per sc cognitus, had a double usage. 
The strict use, seen in the charge of iwvitas generis 
against Murena, whose family for three generations had 
contained praetors, in references to Cn. Octavius {cos. 
165 n.c.) and Mummius {cos. 146) as novi homines, 
although their fathers had been praetors, and in the 
mention of novi homines praetorii (Q. Cicero, Comment, 
pel. 13), based nobilitas on the attainment of consular 
rank; these nobiles formed the inner circle of the Senate. 
The popular and literary use, ■with a looser conception 
of the senatorial order, based nobilitas on the attainment 
simply of curule office; thus Cicero might claim to be the 
first novus homo since C. Coelius Caldus {cos. 94). 

The distinction, based on political honos, grew up vrith 
the patrician-plebeian nobilitj'. Novi homines ■were 
usually from the equestrian order, rising tlirough the 
patronage of a noble house ; the outstanding figures rvere 
Cato, Marius, and Cicero. 

M. Gclrer, Nobilihll der tSm. Rtpuhlik (tgial; J. Vogt, Homo 
Kovia (1926); W. Schur, Bonner Jahrb. 1930; H. Strnsburqer. FH' 
arvii, ii.v. 'nobiles’, cot. 785: ‘no\-us homo , col. 1223; A. Afzclius, 
Clatsica e! MeJiarvalia, 1938, 40 ff.; 194S> * 5 ° A. H. McD. 

NOXA, see TATniA pottstas. 

NUMANTIA, a strategical site on the upper Durius 
{Douro) in Spain, occupied in the Bronze age, in the 
Hnllstatt period, and by the Celts. Built anew by the 
CcUibcrians c. 300 u.C., Numantia played an heroic role 
in the Ccitibcrian resistance to Rome, repelling attacks 
by (itto(i9s), Q. Fulrius Nobilior(iS3), 2Marccl!us(i52), 
Q. Pompeius (141), and Popillius Lacnas (139-S); the 
capitulation of Hostilius (q.v.) Mancinus (137) crowned 
a scries of sh.amcful incidents. Finally, after an eight- 
month blockade Num.amia's 4,000 citizens c.9pitul.atcd 
to the overwhelming forces of Scipio Aemilianus in 
133 n.c., a d.atc which marks the end of organized 
rcsi-stance to Rome in Spain. Marius, Jogurthn, and 
Polybius witnessed Numantia's destuiction. Thorough 
csravations have uncovered the dty, Scipio’s works of 
circtimvallation, and thirteen Rom.nn camps at Nu- 
mantia or in the neighbourhood (one each of M.arccllus 
and Pompeius, tsvo of Cato and NohUior, and seven of 
Scipio). Although rebuilt by Augusnrs, Numanti.i 
pr,nhi.r!ly sank to the level of a way-station on tlie 
A.sttiriea-Cacsaraugusta highway. 

A. Schutirm .Ye--j-.n3 (4 «!»• and » 0-."f!cr 

i* J* N. 

NUMA POMPU.TUS, the second king of Rome 
(traditionally 715-673 n.c.). i'^ probaiily cn historical 
ftgute, Rlthough'most of ti:e reform', esrrihci! to him 
were the result of a very long pmcrss of religious end 
cultural development, liis name, which b.as often been 
wronglv connected with Ktraris, fugge?« a Sabine 


ongin. Numa is not the personification of the river 
Numicus or any other Latin deity. There is no nicans 
of deciding whether Numa really organized the priestly 
colleges and reformed the calendar by fixing the dates 
of the festivals and adding two months to a primitive 
ten-month year, or whether he built the Regia (q.v.), 
which was traditionally assigned to the regal period. Later 
legends recount tliat he received counsel from the nymph 
Egeria and, in defiance of chronolog>', make him a disciple 
of Pythagoras (q.v.) to account for similarities between 
early Roman religion and Greek cults in southern Italy. 

H. Last, CAII vii. 374 (T. p_ -p 

NUMBERS. I. Grhtk Numeuxcm. Notation. 

There were tsvo systems ; 

(1) The ‘Attic’ or ‘Hcrodianlc’ (from Hcrodian, a 
grammarian of the 2nd c. A.D.), represented by Attic 
inscriptions from 454 to 95 n.c. but used outside Attica 
also. Apart from 7 ,^ the unit, the signs were initial letters, 
r (weiTc), A {ScKa), H for t Karov, X C)(Afoi), (A 
(/lopiot), repeated where nccessaiy, and combined with 
r for intermediate numbers, c.g. P ~ 50, P = 5,000. 

(2) The alphabetical system originating in Ionia and 
using the ordinary Greek letters together with f or 
S = 6, ? ~ 90, T or = 900; first found in a Hali- 
carnassus inscription of about 450 n.c. but may have 
started earlier in Miletus or Caria; not used officially in 
Greece proper before the 3rd c. n.c. 

The two systems went on side by .side fill about 50 
B.c. Sec Friedlcin, Die Zahizeichrn tind das cicmentare 
Rcchnen der Gricchen (1S69); Lnrfeld, Ilandbnch dcr 
gricchischeit Epigraphie i{iQoy);Kci\ in Hermes 29(1894). 
M. N. Tod, "Three Greek Numerical Systems’ in JUS 
1913, 27-34, citc.s from inscriptions some variations in 
the signs used on the 'Hcrodianic' sj-stem. 

Archimedes, in his lost ’Apxai and in the Sand-rechoner 
{Psammites), sketched a system for expressing very 
large numbers going by powers of a myriad myriads 
(100,000,000 or lo"). The first order consists of numbers 
from I to lo*, the second order those from 10* to 10**, 
and so on, up to the 10* order concluding the first period. 
Other periods follow ad lib. Tlus system amounts to 
taking 100,000,000 in pkicc of 10 as the b.ssc of a scale of 
notation. Apollonius of Perga formulated a ‘position- 
value’ system going by powers of 10,000, i.e. with 10,000 
substituted for lo os the base (sec P.ippus I, 8 f.). 

Fractions, At first the Greeks, following the Egj'ptians, 
preferred to express fractions os submultiplc.s and the 
sums of such, using for the submultipic the sign for the 
number with an accent {'/ *= J), witli special signs L' 
for I and to' for \. Proper fractions could be expressed 
by the word (or the sign) for the numemtor and the 
accented letters for the denominator, c.g. Set) fit' « iV 
(Aristarchus of Samos), 0 la' ’r-. (.Archimedes), or 
(better) c.xprcssions like = J, v »= ■JJ (Diophan- 
tus). Most convenient of .all svas the practice, rcgxihr in 
Diophantu5,andt>ccasion.9linllcron,ofp!.scingt!)edenom- 
inatoreftofe the numerator, c.g. V>V(Diopbantus), 

II. Tiirony or NuMnnis. This beg.in svjth tlie 
Pythagoreans. Plato is held by some to have extended 
die notion of number to include incommcnsurablcs .and 
irrationah; tb.crc is, however, no ftgn of sucfi an tdc-s in 
Euclid's bk. 10, though that book oived much to Theae- 
tetus;the irratin.’i.sls in the book art: oU straight lines or 
arras. Euclid's bks. 7-9 cont.iin the clrmentary theory 
of numbers; bk. 8. 11-21 include the 'PUtonic' theorem 
that there is one rne-'in bewvcen JT-tarct and tsvo (in con- 
tinued proportion) hetsveen cuhes. Besides Nicorn.sch;)s 
end lamMithus, Tiieon of Sntyms J’.as mme 
in the theorj- of numbe.r:; but ir is Diaphintu* who 
gives the most, jorr.e p'jrporting to h-e c-ent.imed in hit 
'Purisms’ Girst), e.g. A'idan. 5. 16, *thc didVre.-lcc of two 
c.jheti is eho th* r,im of two cubes’. T. B- 
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NUMBERS, SACRED. Most nations have sacred or 
nnagical numbers. Some of these are explicable (e.g. 
seven is the traditional number of the planets), and of 
others it may be conjectured that they are the last term 
of some very old and primitive system of counting, or 
an important term in such a system (e.g., five perhaps 
because it is the number of the fingers of one hand); 
others are entirely obscure. For Greece the following 
may be noted, apart from Pythagorean mysticism and 
the divinatory calculations given below. Three is very 
common in all ritual, especially magical; the dead are 
invoked thrice (Ar. Ran. 1175-6); gods are frequently 
invoked in threes, as Zeus, Athena, and Apollo often in 
Homer, or grouped in threes, as the Charites (generally); 
charms are commonly repeated thrice, Theocr. 2. 43; 
other magical actions, Theocr. 6. 39. Hence nine is of 
importance (nine Muses usually, sometimes nine Cory- 
bantes and nine Curetes), being 3X3. Four is Hermes’ 
number, being his birthday {Hymn. Horn. Merc. 19), 
perhaps explaining why it is a holy day (Hesiod, Op. 
770). Seven is Apollo’s number (see Rose, Handb. Gk. 
Myth. p. 135, cf. Hesiod, ibid. 771). This is without 
doubt oriental; twelve, though traditionally the number 
of the signs uf the Zodiac, need not be Eastern (twelve 
gods, see Weinreich in Roscher’s Lexikon, art. ‘Zwolf- 
gotter’ ; twelve labours of Heracles, q.v.). Finally there 
is a tendency to roimd larger numbers off to fifty (see 
W. H. Roscher, ‘Die Zahl 50 in Mythus’, etc., Abh. 
Sachs. Ges. Wiss., 1917). The numerical values of letters 
of the alphabet are the basis of an elaborate system of 
divination, seeBouchd-Leclerq, Hist, de la divin. i. 261 ff. ; 
for an attempt to find a like system in early times see 
Eisler, Orpheus the Fisher and Weltenmantel und Him- 
melszelt. Numbers which exceed a familiar ‘round’ 
number by one, e.g. 13 (12+ 1), are occasionally of 
importance, see O. Weinreich, Triskaidekadische Studien 
i9i6(RGFFxvi. i). 

In Italy triads of gods are common, not only tmder 
Etruscan influence (as the Capitoline triad), but outside 
it (Jupiter, Mars, and Quirinus are native Roman). Four 
is of significance (a prayer said four times, Ovid, Fasti 4. 
778) ; five appears to have had some sacral connotation, 
see Wissowa, Gesammelte Abhandl. 166, cf. Plutarch, 
Quaest. Rom. i and Rose ad loc. Other numbers seem 
to be Greek. 

The references in the text may be supplemented by Keith in 
Hastings, ERE ix. 407 if., and bibliography, p. 413. H. J. R. 

NUAIENIUS of Apamea (c. a.d. 150-200), Platonist or 
Pythagorean, is the immediate precursor of Neoplatonism. 
He combined his philosophy with a great interest in 
Eastern religions, and especially in Judaism; he described 
Plato as Mwvarjs aTriKllcav. He treated the philosophies 
of Pythagoras and Plato as at bottom identical ; liis own 
originality lies chiefly in his maintaining that there are 
three Gods — the Father, the Creator, and the Created 
World. 

Ed. and tr. K. S. Guthrie (U.S.A. 1929). W. D. R. 

NU 2 VIERI was the title given to units of cavalry and 
infantry recruited from provinces recently conquered or 
little romanized. Owing to their character they were 
normally employed in areas distant from those in which 
they had been raised (e.g. numeri Brittonum in Germany). 
They are found in existence between the time of Trajan 
and Constantine; they were probably organized in 
cohorts and commanded by praefecti. 

In the Constantinian army nttmerus was the generic 
title of a unit of the Field Army (e.g. vcxillatio orlegid). 

A. von DomasretvsM, Die Ransordnuns des rdmischen Heeres 
(1908). H. M. D. P. 

NUMERIANUS, Marcus Aurelius, younger son of 
Carus, was appointed Caesar in a.d. 282 and shared in 
the campaign against Persia. After the death of Cams, 


July 283, Numerian had no thought but to bring his 
army back from Ctesiphon. Marching slowly, the army 
did not reach Nicomedia till the autumn of 284. There 
the alarming discovery was made that the young prince, 
who had travelled in a closed litter to spare his sore eyes, 
was a putrefying corpse. The army chose Diodes (later 
Diocletian), commander of the guard, to avenge the 
murder, and he stmek down the guilty Aper, praetorian 
prefect and father-in-law of Numerian. Famed as orator 
and poet, Numerian showed no capacity for command. 

H. M. 

NUMIDIAj originally the country of the Numidae or 
African Nomads, lying west and south of Carthaginian 
territory. Later the title was given to a Roman province, 
covering a triangle broadening out from its apex on the 
Mediterranean coast north of Cirta across the High 
Plateaux (Atlas Mountains) down to the Saharan limes. 
This Numidia was bounded by Mauretania Caesariensis 
on the west and the province of Africa on the east. 
Though not as fertile as the latter, Numidia produced 
com, wine, and olives on , the plains, and bred horses, 
cattle, and sheep on the uplands. 

The original Berber inhabitants were nomad herdsmen, 
who sometimes practised a primitive agriculture. Those 
on the coast came imder the influence of Utica, Carthage, 
and the other Phoenician colonies, and there is some 
evidence of Jewish settlement. By the time of the Second 
Punic War their small clans had coalesced into the tribal 
confederacies of the Masaesyli under Syphax and the 
Massyli under Masinissa (q.v.). Their cavalry were 
formidable, but their national custom of Sof or civil 
disunion made them difficult allies politically. Under 
Masinissa nomadism was abandoned for agriculture, 
and town life developed. Masinissa was followed by 
Micipsa (148-118 B.C.), Adherbal (118-112), Jugurtha 
(q.v., ii8-io6), Hiempsal (106-60), and Juba I (60-46). 
As Numidia supported Pompey (47-46), the native dynas^ 
was overthrown. It was established as the province of 
Africa Nova (46), then (30-25) made a client kingdom 
under Juba II (q.v.), and later united with the old 
province of Africa until separated by Septimius Sevems. 

When the frontiers of Africa Proconsularis were placed 
on the river Ampsaga (Rummel), the Third Augustan 
legion moved into Numidia under its legate, and was 
stationed successively at Theveste and Lambaesis (qq.v.). 
Military colonies were founded at Thamugadi, Madauros 
(qq.v.), and elsewhere; cereals and olives were cultivated 
largely; the slave-trade with the Sahara increased. TrafiBc 
moved along the great roads wliich radiated from 
Theveste to be shipped from Carthage, Hadrumetum, 
Taparura, and tlie Syrtic ports. The richest parts of 
Numidia were in the Tell {see atlas mountains) and 
round Cirta (q.v.). 

On its southern frontier Numidia was protected by the 
forts of the limes, which ran from the Tunisian shotts or 
salt lakes westward and north-west to Aumale. Between 
the military roads were districts ruled by native chieftains, 
who occasionally rebelled. The frontier held till the end 
of the fourth century a.d., when Saharan raiders took 
advantage of the quarrels of Donatists, Catholics, and 
Circumcellions to bum Vescera {Biskra), Calceus 
Hcrculis {El Kantara), and Thamugadi. 

For bibUography see atmca, hoiian. W. N. W. 

NUMITOR, see romulus. 

NUMMULARII, quoted in inscriptions as subordinate 
officers at the mint, but probably not technical workmen, 
who are properly called ojjieinatores. The nummularius 
of Martial (12. 57. 7) disturbs sleep by thumping the 
heavy sestertii of Nero on his dirty table, in the intervals 
of business (‘otiosus’). He is a money-changer. So was 
the nummularius, whose hands Galba cut off, ‘non cx 
fide uersanti pccunias’ (Suetonius, Galba 9); he had 
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cheated over the exchange. This passage shows that the 
ttummtilarti were under ofTicial control; they may even 
have been directly employed by the mint to put on the 
market the new coin as it was struck. 

The passage in Petronius, Satyricon $ 6 , where Trimal- 
chio asks ‘quod autem putamus secundum littcras 
difTicillimum esse artificium? ego puto modicum ct 
nummularium’, docs not necessarily imply the meaning 
of ‘moncycr’. 

R. Herzog, PU’, c.v. H. M. 

NUPTIAE, see MAnniAGE. 

NUX HLEGIA, ‘The Nut-tree's Complaint’, see ovid. 

NYAIPEUDIUS SABINUS, Gaius, son of a court 
freedwoman, claimed to be the son of Caligula. We 
luiow nothing of his early career, though he may have 
setv’cd in Pannonia (Dessau, JLS 1322). In 63 he tvas 
given the consularia ornammta by Nero and made pracfc~ 
ctus praclorio with Tigcllinus. In 68 he swore allegiance to 
Galba, but had designs upon the principate himself. 
He forced his colleague Tigcllinus to resign, and intended 
to demand from Galba the praefccturc for life without 
colleague. But he met with unexpected opposition from 
the Praetorians, and was slain by them. 

PIR', N 200. R. L. J. 

NYMPHIS of Hcraclca in Bithi-nia, statesman and 
historian. Enough remains of his history of Hcraclca (in 
Memnon’s epitome) to show how good it was ; this and 
his character as a politician suggest that his lost history 
of Alexander and his successors (after 247 n.c.) may be a 
real loss. See Alexander (3), Bibliography, Ancient 
Sources. W. W. T. 

NYMPHODORUS (fl. c. 33s n.c.), Syracusan Greek, 
wrote (i) Motaj rrEpirrAour, (ii) Tlept twp iv StKeXiq. 
Oavpa^ojih'mi', and possibly (iii) On stranp;e. thii!t;s in 
Sardinia (Ath. 6. 263 c; 13. 588 f., 6og c; Acl. AM 16. 
34 )- 

FUG ii. 37S: PTrvii. 1623-7. 

NYMPHS, female spirits of nature representing tlic 
divine powers of mountains, waters, woods, and trees, 
and also of places, regions, cities, and_ States. As the 
word pvp^’ri, young unmarried woman, implies, njTnphs 
were thought of as young and fair. They like dancing 
and music and can inspire mortals with poetiy and 
prophetic power. In contrast to gods njTnphs are mortal 
(Ovid, Met, 8. 771), although Hesiod endows them with 
extreme longevity. They arc daughters of Zeus. 

Since nymphs arc called after that p.art of nature in 
which they dwell, or after their functions, or after the 
specific geographic locality where they reside, there is an 
infinite variety of nymphs known. .‘Mscidcs, Napacac, 
and Dryadc.s arc nymphs of forests and groves (the last 
were on.ginnlly nymphs of the oak but came to stand for 
nympks* of the woods in general). Hnmadryndcs, the 
tree nvmphs proper, were believed to die when their tree 
decays (Sttv. on Verg. Ed. 10. 62), for the nymph is the 
life s'pirit of the tree. Orouiads arc the nymphs of the 
mountains, Leimoniads those of the meadows. AlKkinds 
of water.! arc inlnbited by nymphs, such as the N'ai.sds, 
the Potameids, the Cre.ocids, and the Hyd.riads, Tiie 
difTcrrncc I'ctwccn these broader clx'-sirications of 
nymphs end tlic nymphs repreaenting a locality was 
treoynired by the ancients f uf. a. 3c). Examples 

of local nyr.!pb.s arc the .Acheloids, named after the ris-cr 
Aehilovis, or th.c Nyaiadi, named after tl;c ntountain 


Nysa where Dionysus was bom. Many local goddesses 
arc brought under this category of nymphs and married 
to founders of the cities. 

Most of the nymphs arc benevolent to mankind. They 
bring flowers to gardens and meadows, watch with 
Apollo and Hermes over the flocks, and frequently, as 
patronesses of healthful springs, aid the sick. Such 
nymplis arc often associated with Asclcpius. As god- 
desses of woods and mountains they give success to 
hunters. Yet nymphs also partake of the wider aspects 
of namre. They are .skin to Satyrs (q.v.) and Sileni, and 
associate with Pan. They range with Artemis over the 
mountains and take part in the Dionysinc thiasns. 
Folk-lore talcs, similar to those attaching to fairies and 
mermaids, arc told about some of the nymphs. Those 
of the woods scare travellers. A man who secs nymphs 
becomes ‘possessed by nymphs’. They take mort.sls 
whom they love with them as they did Hylas and 
Bormus (Thcocr. 13. 44 ,snd schol., Athcn. 14. 619 f). 
The drowning of a girl in the Nile was associated witli 
them {SEG viii. 473). They punish unresponsive lovers 
ns did the nymphs who blinded Daphnis (Diod. 4. 84). 

The cult of nymphs was widely spread through Greece 
from Homeric times on (OJ. 13. 336; 17. 203), and 
extended over the Roman provinces under the Empire. 
Nymphs were often worshipped in caves ; an interesting 
example is the cave in Vari wfiiich was transformed into 
a sanctuary of the nymplis by tlicir faithful devotee 
Archedemus {AJArch. 1903, 2C3). In art nymphs arc 
represented on a vase of Sophilus and on the Franjois 
vase as undistinctivc draped females. A special type of 
votive relief for the nymphs was developed in Attica 
in the late fifth and the fourth centuries n.c. The 
dancing nymplis are led by Hermes, while Pan and 
Achclous look on (R. Fcubcl, Die atlhchen Nyinpher.-> 
reliefs (1935)); sometimes a cave and an altar indicate 
the rustic sanctuary. Shepherds often dedicated these 
humble votives. 

L. nioch in Rosclifr, Lf.r., s.v. ‘Nymplie.i’; J. E. Harrison, 
Prchgonena to the Study cj Grttk Pel,, sSS. G. M. AH. 

NYX. Naturally enough. Night is frequently personified 
by the Greek poets ns by those of other peoples. But the 
significance of Nyec in G:! p-— , far hcy'ond 

this. She was a great -. ■ : i ! feared and 

respected even by Zeus (Horn. //. 14. 239). In Hesiotl 
she is bom of Chaos and mother of Aether, Hcmera, and 
lesser powers. Frequent touches in the description 
rcc,all her nocturnal aspect, but this is scarcely seen in 
the Orphic thcogonies, where Iicr influence over crMtlon 
is immense (cf. onpnic tiimATunr, orpuism). In the 
Rhapsodies she is bom of Phanes and succeeds to his 
power. When in turn she hands the reeptre to her son 
Uranus .she continues to adi-ise the younger generations, 
Uranus, Ivrono.-, and especially Zeus, in the task of 
world-m.sian.g. Her influence is due to^ her oraaitar 
powers, cxcixiscd from a wave. There arc signs that in an 
c.arlier Orphic version Ph.mes was abtent and Nyx the 
primal power. The theogo.ny of the Birds (At. Av. 
693 (T.) nuikea her prior to Eros (*^ Phanes), and this 
supposition suits the av.fiil dignity of Nyx which Horner 
and ’Orphnjs' nIAc cmphasiac, and the vague reference, 
of Aristotle (.Metaph. 1071*^27) to thrdrroi who derive 
everything fro.m Ni.ght. Nyx was prim.srily a mytho- 
rrapher’s gtxldcss, with little cult, but one m-iy mention 
her connexion v.-ith oradcs (not confined to Orphic 
literature, stePluL Dr sera aa ; scb.ol. Pind. I'yih. /l/gt-'n.) 
and n dedication to her in the temple of Drmetcr in 
Gracco-Rom-us Perpa.mum (SIG n, a). 
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OASIS, the name by which the Greeks called any 
watered and habitable land in deserts, particularly in 
north Africa. Though really depressions, they were 
regarded as elevations. They were of some importance 
as trading-stations and sources of alum, and several of 
them were garrisoned by the Ptolemies, and later by the 
Romans. The oases of the Sahara were described by 
Herodotus (4. 181-5) sis a chain extending from east to 
west, about ten days’ journey apart. The most renowned 
of Aem, near Egypt, were (i) the ‘Ammonium’ {El 
Siwah), 6 mis. X3, 20 days from Thebes and 12 from 
Memphis, famed for springs, salt, old Egjrptian temples, 
and the oracle of Ammon (q.v.) ; (ii) 'Oasis Magna’ {El 
Khargah), 80 mis. X 8-10, 7 days from Thebes, with a 
Greek and Roman population, (iii) ‘Oasis Minor’ {El 
Dakkel), south-east of the Ammonium, a source of 
wheat under the Roman Empire, (iv) ‘Oasis Trinytheos’ 
{El Bakliariah), north of Oasis Magna, with artesian 
wells and alum deposits. 

For the oasis of Palmyra see palmyra. E. H. W. 
OBELUS, see SCHOLARSHIP, GREEK, IN ANTIQUITY. 
OBNUNTIATIO, see contio. 

OBSEQUENS, see jtrt-ius (8). 

OCEANUS (mythological), son of Uranus (Sky) and Ge 
(Earth), husband of Tethys, and father of the Oceam’ds 
and River gods (Hes. Th. 133. 364). In Homer O. is 
the river encircling the whole world and accordingly is 
represented as a river by Hephaestus on the rim of the 
shields of Achilles {II. 18. 607) and Heracles ([Hes.] Sc. 
314). From O. through subterranean connexions issue 
all other rivers. Styx, the river of Hades, is part of O. 
(Hes. Th. 786). O. begins at the columns of Heracles, 
borders on the Elysian fields and Hades, and has its 
sources in the west where the sun sets. Monsters such as 
Gorgons, Hecatonchires, Hesperides, Geryoneus, and 
Eurytion, and outlandish tribes such as Cimmerians, 
Aethiopians, and pygmies, live by the waters of Oceanus 
{Od. 1. 22; II. 13; II. 3. 3). Those regions of O. are 
the land where reality ends and everything is fabulous. 

In Greek theories of the world O. is conceived as the 
great cosmic power, Beebv yiveais {II. 14. 201, 246, 302; 
W. Jager, Paideia i (1934), 207), the water, through 
which all life grows, and in Greek mythology as a benign 
old god. Sometimes the elemental, sometimes the 
personal, aspect is more emphasized. The belief that 
sun and stars rise and set in the ocean is expressed 
mythologically in the statement that stars bathe in O. 
{II. 18. 489), and the Sun traverses O. in a golden bowl 
by night to get back to the East (Mimnermus in Ath. 
II. 470 a-b). The rise of rational geographical investiga- 
tion in Herodotus, Eratosthenes, and others narrowed 
tire significance of O. down to the geographical term of 
‘Ocean’. 

Oceanus never became quite personal enough to 
accumulate many myths. Pherecydes supplied a humor- 
ous sequel to the myth of Sun in the golden bowl; when 
Heracles set out across the Ocean in the same golden 
bowl in which the sun used to cross, O. began to rock. 
Heracles tlureatcned him with his arrows and O. was 
frightened (Ath. ii. 470 c). 

In art O. appears early (Franfois vase), is represented 
on the famous Gig.antomachy of Pergamum, and becomes 
really common in Roman times, especially on sarcophagi, 
with Earth as a counterpart. 

P. Wcirsacltcr, s.v. in Roschcr, Lex. KL G. M. A. H. 


OCEANUS (geographical). Expeditions outside the 
Straits of Gibraltar by Phoenicians and (after c. 630 
B.G.) by Greeks, and exploration of the Red Sea and 
Persian Gulf under Darius I, showed that the Oceanus 
of mythology (see preceding article) was a salt-water 
‘ocean’ indented with seas (so Herodotus). But erroneous 
notions persisted. Poets tried to relegate the river 
Oceanus beyond the newly found Outer Sea. Hecataeus 
believed that Oceanus flowed from east to west (Hdt. 
4. 8), and the Caspian Sea (q.v.) was conunonly regarded 
as one of its inlets. After the voyage of Pytheas (q.v.) in 
the Atlantic the action of the Ocean tides came to be 
understood, though the early Roman navigators in 
Atlantic waters were puzzled by them. As the sphericity 
of the earth became known (since c. 350 B.C.), geographers 
imagined that eastern Asia might be reached by sailing 
westward from Europe, and c. 120 b.c. Eudoxus (q.v. 3) 
of Cyzicus attempted the circumnavigation of Africa. 
But the belief that the Ocean extended all round the 
inhabited earth was never proved. Some geographers 
conjectured that the southern Ocean contained another 
continent, or that it was a vast land-locked sea (so 
Ptolemy) ; the northern Ocean was supposed to be frozen 
or too shallow or glutinous for navigation. 

See also geography, hanno (i), himilco (i), hippalus, 
INDIA, LIBYA. E. H. W. 

OCELLUS (or Occelus) of Lucania occurs in lam- 
blichus’ list of Pythagoreans (testimonia in H. Diels, 
Vorsokr. i. 440-1), but the work Ilepl rrjs rov navros 
^uffecus bearing his name and known as early as the 
first century b.c. is imdoubtedly spurious. It shows 
considerable traces of Aristotelian influence, and may 
probably be dated about 150 B.c. 

Ed. R. Harder (Berlin, 1926). PrVxvii. 2361. W. D. R. 

OGTAVIA (i) major, half-sister of Augustus, was the 
daughter of C. Octavius and his first wife Ancharia. 
She married Sextus Appuleius {ILS 8783. Plutarch, 
Antony 31, confuses her with Octavia minor). Her son 
Sextus was consul in 29 B.C. 

OCTAVIA (2) minor (d. 11 b.c.), sister of Augustus and 
wife of Antony, whom she married after the death of 
her first husband, C. Marcellus, in 40. She spent the 
winters of 39-38 and 38^7 with Antony in Athens, and 
in 37 was instrumental in bringing about the Treaty of 
Tarentimi. In 35 she set out for the East with supplies and 
2,000 picked men for Antony’s army, but was forbidden 
to proceed beyond Athens. She rejected her brother’s 
advice to leave Antony’s house, and when he divorced 
her (in 32) contrived to care for her stepchildren. 
Octavia’s nobility, humanity, and loyalty won her uni- 
versal esteem and sympathy. She bore a son and two 
daughters to Marcellus and two daughters to Antony. 

Plutarch, Antony; Suetonius, Caesar and Augustus; Appian, 
BCiv. bks. 3-s; Dio Cassius, bks. 47 ff. Drumann-Groebe, Geseli. 
Boms iv. 250-8. G. W. R. 

OCTAVIA (3) (b. A.D. 40?), daughter of Claudius and 
Messallina, was betrothed to Domitius Ahenobarbus 
(Nero) in 49 and married to him in 53. Nero, who 
disliked and neglected her, divorced her in 62 in order 
to marry Poppaea, and sent her to live in Campania 
under military surveillance. When a rumour that she 
had been reinstated evoked demonstrations of popular 
approval she was banished to Pandateria (on a fictitious 
charge of adultery and treason) and then murdered. 

[Seneca], Octavia; Tacitus, Annals 11-14; Suetonius,_ Nero', 
Dio Cassius, bks. 60-2. B. W. Henderson, Ls/e and Prineipate of 
the Emperor Nero (1903). G. W. R. 
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OCTAVIA, the one cxtsmt praetexta, dramatizes in 983 
lines tlie fate of Nero’s neglected empress. Seneca is 
brought in os a character to protest against the emperor’s 
barbarity, and Agrippina’s ghost comes to foretell Nero’s 
doom in words so true to fact as to show that they were 
written after the event of a.d. 68. Commonly printed 
with Seneca’s tragedies, it is not by him, but by someone 
who wrote in his manner soon after Nero died. 'There 
is too much melancholy repetition and too little epigram 
for Seneca, and there are metrical differences. 

See J. Wght Dull, Iai. Hist. Home (Silver Age); Schanz-Hosius; 
J. Schrnidt, HW; V. CiafTi assigns Octavio to L. Annaeus Comutus, 
Hiv. Fit. N.S. XV (1937). Text: edns. of Seneca's tragedies, e.g. 
F. Leo. With notes, C. L. Thompson (U.S.^V. igii); C. Hosius 
(1912). J.W.D. 

OCTAVIANUS, see AUGUSTUS. 

OCTAVIUS (i), Gnaeus, curule acdilc, a member of 
the embassy assuring Greek allied rights in 170/169 
n.C., was praetor in 168, commanding the Roman fleet 
against Perseus, whom he captured at Samothrace. He 
celebrated a naval triumph, and from spoil built the 
Porlicus Octavia. Consul in 165, he led the embassy to 
the East in 162 wluch attempted to settle Syria in Roman 
interests after the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, destroy- 
ing ships and elephants, and was murdered in a patriotic 
riot at Laodicea. 

Polyb. bk. ji; Appian, Syr. 46 ff.; Justin. 34. 3, 6. B. Nicse, 
Cesch. iler gnech. unJ snaked. Staatess iii (1903), 243; P. V. M. 
Bcncclce, CAII viii. 283; E. R. Bevan, ibid. 518. A. 11 . McD. 

OCTAVIUS (2), Marcus, perhaps a son of (i), was 
tribune in 133 b.c. and a friend of Tiberius Gracchu.s, 
but he was persuaded to veto lu's Agrarian Hill — and 
accordingly deposed from lus tribunate. Gaius Gracchus 
prepared a Bill to prevent persons thus deposed from 
standing for further office, but was persuaded fay his 
motlicr Cornelia not to press it. M- H. 

OCTAVIUS (3), Gnaeus, an Optimate, was consul 
witli Cinna in 87 n.c., when Sulla left for die East. He 
resisted Cinna’s proposed revival of Sulpicius’ plan to 
distribute the new citizens throughout the thirty-five 
tribes, and drove Cinna from Rome. But he failed to 
hold Rome against tlie renewed attack and siege by 
Cinna and Marius and fell with the city (the so-called 
Belltwi Octaviomm). M. H. 

OCTAVIUS (4), Gaius, belonged to a wealthy eques- 
trian family of \Mitrae, rose to tlie practorship (61 n.c.), 
and governed Macedonia svitli conspicuous ability-. He 
died shortly after his return (59 or 58). Octavius was 
twice married and left ttvo daughters and a son (later 
Augustus). 

/AS 47; Suetonius, 3-4. ■ G. W. R. 

OCTAVIUS, see also augustu.s, titinius (2). 
OCYPETE, see uarpyiai:. 

ODAENATHUS, SriTiMius, a Palmyrene noble of 
consuhar rank, on the capture of Valerian assumed the 
title of king and at the bend of local troops inflicted a 
severe defeat cn Sapor (a.d. 260). Gallicnus rewarded 
him with the po.st of Jux and, it would seem, correetoT 
Sotiiis cnVfjtis, and Od.aenafhus on his beh-slf cru.shcd the 
usxirj-icr Quietus at Ihitcsa. Emm 262 to 267 he led tltc 
Roman army of the East and bh o-.vn P.alrnyrcnc troop-s 
against Persia, reconquering Mesopotamia, but failing 
to capture Ctesiphon; b.c sv'.ts rewarded with the title of 
inperattrr. In 267 he and his eldest son were murdered. 
Od.srnathus’ main interest was to protect the ^stem 
trade of his oss-n city p.tpsinst the Persians, and he was 
content to acJ.r.ow ledge the surerainty of G.s.!iicnus. smec 
his nwnunaJ sut-tnlvsii'n {pivc him command over the 
Rensan armv of t!;e Eas*. 

J. G. fiwrfV, Hi.tci-e dt PAlrs-t CtVJi), te-tCJ. A- SI. M. I. 

• !U X 


ODEUM (tuSeioi'), a small theatre or roofed hall for 
musical competitions and other assemblages. 'Hie 
earlier Athcni.in Odeum, which according to Plutarch 
(Pericles) was built by Pericles, was a building of a 
different kind. Plutarch’s description, 'many-scated and 
many-columned’, suggests a resemblance to the Telc- 
stcrion at Elcusis — a square building — and his descrip- 
tion of tlie roof as conical or pyramidal (said to have 
been copied from the tent of Xerses) also seems to imply 
appro-rimatc equality of length and breadth. Recent 
excavations, however, appear to indicate a plan of c. 
208 by 62 feet, and the relationship of the tent-shaped 
roof to this remains doubtful. Vitruvius (5. 9) states that 
PcriclM ornamented the building with stone columns 
and with the masts and spars of ships captured from the 
Persians, and tliat it was destroyed by fire during the 
Mitliridatic war and rebuilt by king Ariobarzancs. 

II. W. It 

ODYSSEUS (’OSyacrctlj, Lat. VUxes, a dialectic-al form, 
not Ulysses), son and successor of Laertes king of 
Ithaca, husband of Penelope and father of Tclcmachus 
(qq.v.). Like Achilles (q.v.) he comes from a fringe of 
the Achaean world and is a favourite of Homer. Through- 
out the Iliad he is both brave and sagacious; he gives 
prudent counsel (e.g. 19. 154 ff.); he is enterprising and 
so chosen by Diomedes as his comp.inion in the night 
expedition (10. 242 ff.); he displays great valour in 
battle, especially ii. staff., where he and Diomedes 
stop the rout of tlie Greeks and Odysseus continues to 
fight after Diomedes is wounded till he himself gets a 
flesh wound and Menclaus and the greater Aias (qq.v.) 
rescue him. He is one of the three envoys sent, to carry 
Agamemnon’s offer to Achilles in bk. 9. In the funeral 
games of Patroclus he wins the foot race, Aias the 
Locrian coming in second (23. 778-9); he draws a 
wrestling match with the greater Aias (70S ff.). 

2. He is the central figure of the Odyssey, which, by 
direct narrative of the poet and his own talc of his 
adventures in bks. 9-12, covers his career from the fall 
of Troy till ten years later. Leaving the Troad, he 
attacked the Ciconcs, but was beaten off with lo.ss 
(9. 39 ff.) ; he W.3S then caught by a storm, visited the 
country of the Lotophagi (q.v.), and wandered thence 
to the land of the Cyclopes (q.v.). Escaping from 
Polyphemus, he next visits Acolia, the home of Aeolus 
(q.v. 1), wlio gives him a s.sd: containing all the winds 
save the one which will bring him liomc. But svhilc 
Odj-sscus sleeps his crew untie the sack, a .stoim arises 
and blows them from die coast of Itliaca bad: to Acolia, 
where Aeolus refuses to have an>-thing more to do wltli 
them (jo. 19 ff.); after six daj-s’ sailing they reach the 
Lacstrygonians (q.v.), and Odysseus barely cscipes with 
his osvn ship .md crew. He reaches Acaca, the home of 
Circe (q.v.), and is told by her that he must, in order to 
reach home, go to Hades and co.asult the ghost of 
Tircsias (q.v.). This he succeeds in doing, sees m.any of 
the ghosts, and is told by 'rircsias diat after reaching 
home he is to sacrifice to Poseidon in a place where s.alt 
is unknotvn and a.n oar mistaken for o •.s-.nno-.ving-fa.n, 
thus appeasing the god's anger for die blinding of lus 
son Polyph.cmus. lie will dien find an easy death *fro:n 
die sca' fix. 134) in old age. Returning to Acaca, he is 
given dirccdons for his further voy.ire: by means of 
ihfsc he p.i'scs tlie Sirens (q.v.), runs fcciwem Scylla nn-J 
CharyMis (qq.v.) with the I'.vs of sir men to the former, 
end comes to die island where the cattic of die Sun 
pasture. Herr liit men insist on kanaing. but, Isring 
windbo-jnd and fhort of prnivj'.iens, they cat of die cattle. 
Helios demands rcscngc. and svhen they leare tile iitind 
the ship it caiigtit in a tyile an t detttoyed by 3 thunde.’-- 
Ijo’t; OdsT-'eus alone ciraprs, and drifts to the r-lanJ of 
Calypso *{q.v,X Sevr.n ysais latrr «?,e lets him 
order of Jfevt (5, 43 ff.) on a h-sa; of Jdi own tnihing 
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Poseidon wrecks him, he swims ashore at Scheria and 
there is relieved by Nausicaa (q.v.) and sent home, after 
munificent entertainment, by Alcinous (q.v.). Meanwlnle 
Telemachus has returned from his search for news of his 
father; Odysseus, disguised as a beggar by Athena, 
enters his own palace and disposes of the suitors of 
Penelope with the help of his son and the ttvo faithful 
thralls, Eumaeus and Philoetius (21-2). He is reunited 
to Penelope, and an attempt by the kinsmen of the suitors 
to take vengeance is stopped by Athena, who makes 
peace between the two parties after the father of Antinous 
(q.v.) has been killed by old Laertes (24. 523). 

3. The lost Telegonia continued the story. Odysseus 
performs his pilgrimage, meeting some subsidiary adven- 
tures; Telegonus, Iris son by Circe, sets out to look for 
him, lands in Ithaca and starts to plunder it; in the 
succeeding fight he kills Odysseus. Circe then malces the 
survivors immortal; she marries Telemachus and Pene- 
lope Telegonus. 

4. Later authors, especially the tragedians, tend to 
blacken Odysseus’ character. In Homer he is cunning 
and lies fluently on occasion; in some of the later legends 
he is a cowardly rascal. As early as the Cypria he tries 
to avoid coming to Troy, but is outwitted by Palamedes 
(q.v.), and he and Diomedes murder him (fr. 21 Allen). 
The same pair steal the Palladium, and Odysseus tries 
to murder Diomedes on the way back, to get all the credit 
himself {Little Iliad, fr. 9). In the surviving Philoctetes 
of Sophocles and apparently in tliat of Aeschylus also 
(see Rose, Handb. Gk. Lit. 169) his cunning is contrasted 
with the straightforwardness of Diomedes, or Neopto- 
lemus, who accompanies him. 

5. Odysseus had occasional worship as a hero in 
historical times, tliough, curiously enough, not in Ithaca 
(see Famell, Hero-Cults, 326). There is no sufficient 
reason to suppose him other than a real local chieftain 
originally, though no doubt his actual doings are hope- 
lessly overlaid with details of Homer’s imagination or 
that of later writers. The plot of the Odyssey in particular 
is a folk-tale, as was pointed out by Nilsson {Mycenaean 
origin of Gk myth., U.S.A. 1932, p. 96; the motif is 
Stith Thompson K 1815. 1). 

6. By the most probable theory the scene of his 
wanderings is outside known territory, however much 
vague reports of foreign lands may have helped to provide 
details (see, however, V. B6rard, Les Phdniciens et 
I’Odyssie, 1902-3). But during and after the period of 
colonization numerous identifications of places in the 
Odyssey with those in or on the way to Italy and Sicily 
became very popular. Of these perhaps the most plaus- 
ible is that of Scheria with Corcyra ; for some account of 
this see A. Shewan, Homeric Essays (1935), 242 ff. The 
site of Ithaca itself has been hotly disputed (ibid, i IT.), 
though the traditional place, the modem Thiaki, is 
probably the one Homer means. 

Besides the literature cited in the text, J. Schmidt in Roscher’s 
Ltxikon, S.V., gives much useful materiu. H. J. R. 

OEA (modem Tripoli), a port on the Syrtic Sea, was 
founded by Tyrian colonists about the seventh century 
B.c. With Sabratha and Leptis (q.v.) it constituted the 
African Tripolis, which acknowledged the suzerainty of 
Cartilage and Masinissa’s house in turn. Trade jealousy 
resulted in hostilities with Leptis, which continued even 
when both had been included in Proconsular Africa. 
Oea’s relations with Sabratha were friendlier; both 
supplied Rome with grain, and Sabratha maintained a 
guild-house at Ostia. An arcus quadrifons survives to 
testify to Oca’s prosperity imdcr M. Aurelius. 

W. N. W. 

OEBALUS, an early Spartan king, who had a hero- 
shrine at Sparta (Paus. 3. 15. lo). tie has no legend, 
merely a place in several mutually contradictory genea- 
logies, for which see Womcr in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v. 


Hence Oebalius, Oehalides, etc., in Latin poetry often 
mean Spartan, and the name itself is now and then used 
for some minor character of Spartan or Peloponnesian 
origin (as Verg. Aen. 7. 734). H. J. R. 

OECLES {OtKXrjs) or OECLEUS (OIkMovs), in 
mjthology, father of Ampliiaraus (q.v.; Aesch. S^t. 
609 and often). He has neither a consistent place in 
genealogy nor a legend of the smallest importance. 

OEDIPUS {OlSlnovs, anciently, and probably correctly, 
taken to mean ‘swell-foot’), in mythology, son of Laius 
king of Thebes and his wife locasta (Epicaste in Homer, 
Od. II. 271 ff.). The story is told there tliat he married 
his mother unwittingly, and when it was found out she 
hanged herself, but he continued to be king. He after- 
wards fell in battle and had a great funeral feast { 11 . 23. 
679 f.). Hesiod says {Op. 162-3) that some men of the 
heroic age fell before Thebes fighting for the flocks of 
Oedipus ; he may therefore have been killed in warding 
off a mid. Clearly this is inconsistent with his later story, 
dating in essentials from the cyclic epics Thebais and 
Oedipodia but best known from the tragedians. 

Laius had been warned by ApoUo that if he begot a 
son that son would kill him (Ax. Ran. 1184-5). This 
was his pum’shment for sinning against Pelops (q.v.), 
who had been his host while he was in exile from 
Thebes; he had carried off Pelops’ son Chrysippus 
(Soph. O T, argument). Nevertheless, he neglected the 
warning (Aesch. Sept. 842; Soph. OT 71 1 ff.); a son 
was bom and Laius exposed him, running a spike 
through his feet (to prevent his ghost walking?). The 
infant was found by a shepherd of Polybus Icing of 
Corinth, who was herding on the summer pastures of 
Mt. Cithaeron; Polybus, who was childless, adopted him 
and passed liim off as his own, naming him Oedipus 
from the state of his feet. But Oedipus, being taxed 
in yoimg manhood with being a supposititious child, 
went to Delphi to ask who his parents were. He was 
told that he should kill his father and marry his mother. 
Determining never to revisit Corinth, he wandered to 
Thebes, killing Laius in a chance encounter by the way. 
Arrived at Thebes, he found the city plagued by the 
Sphinx, a monster which destroyed those who could not 
solve a riddle she asked. He guessed it and she killed her- 
self ; or he overcame her in fight (Robert, op. cit. infra, 
ch. 2). His reward was the hand of the widowed queen. 
They had four children, Eteocles and Polynices, Antigone 
(q.v.) and Ismene (the Oedipodia, fr. i Allen, made a 
second wife, Euiyganeia, their mother after locasta’s 
death). But the secret of the relationship came out; 
locasta hanged herself, Oedipus either blinded himself or 
(Euripides, fr. 541 Nauck) was blinded by Laius’ servants. 
Thus he ceased to be king, going into exile or retirement. 
The former is Sophocles’ version, the latter that of the 
lost _ epics, followed by Euripides {Phocnissae) and 
Statius {Thebais). His death is variously told, corre- 
sponding to his various cults (see Famell, Hero-Cults, 
332 ff.). The Attic version of his disappearance from 
earth at Colonus is told by Sophocles, OO. 

But two explanations of the story seem possible. 
Either Oedipus is a real person, about whom fabulous 
details had gathered, following on the whole the lines of 
well-known foUc-tales (so Rose, Modern Methods in Class. 
Myth. (1930), 24 ff.), or he is pure Marchen, talcen up by 
epic (so Nilsson in Gnomon 8, p. 18). See, however, 
M. Delcourt, CEdipe ou la Icgcndc du conquirant, 1944. 

The classical work nnd best collection of facts is C. Robert, 
Oidipus (1915). H. J. R. 

OENEUS (Oti'cuf), in mythology, king of Calydon, 
husband of Althaea and father or reputed father of 
Deianira and Meleager (qq.v.). The names of husband 
and wife (‘Wine-man’ and ‘Healer*) and the story that 
Dionysus was the real father of Deianira (Hyg. Fab. 129, 
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and Rose ad loc.) suggest that they were originally wine- 
gods. Ocncus is also connected with Ares, who is his 
grandfather in Nicander ap. Anton. Lib. 2, Meleager’s 
ia^cr in Hyg. Fab. 171. i. Periboca, daughter of 
Hipponous or Olenus, whom he married after the death 
of Althaea and who was the mother of Tydeus, is vari- 
ously said to have been with child by Arcs, Ocncus, or a 
certain Hippostratus (Apollod. i. 74 f.; Diod. Sic. 4. 
35. 1-2). In his old age he was robbed of his kingdom 
by his brother Agrius, but restored by Diomedes (q.v.) 
or Tydeus (Hyg. Fab. 175 and Rose ad loc.; Phercc>-des 
in schol. Iliad 14. 120). An obscure story apparently 
from Ps.-Apollod. (see Wagner’s Teubner ed., p. i86) 
says that Agamemnon and Menclaus (qq.v.) were put 
in his charge for a time to escape Thyestes. 11. J. R. 

OENOMAUS (OtVd/xao?) (i), see pelops. 

OENOMAUS (z) of Gadara (c. a.d. 120), Cynic philo- 
sopher. Works (of which a few frs. remain); JJepl 
Ktn'iOjiQv; TloXirela; Uepl KaO' 'Ofivpoi' ^tAooo^ta?; 
IJcpi Kpd'n)ros Kal Aioycvovs Kal 7 cav AoiTTwa; jToijtwp 
<jicbpa (= Kara yprjarriplaiv) •, Kwos avToifiaivla', and 
tragedies. The fragments of Fot^tuv <}>a)pa show it to 
have been a lively attack on the belief in oracles, an 
attack resting in part on the belief in freewill. He aimed 
at a Cynicism which did not follow slavishly cither 
Antisthcncs or Diogenes, and defined Cynicism as ‘a 
sort of despair, a life not human but brutish, a disposi- 
tion of soul that reckons nothing noble or virtuous or 
good’, 

Pn’xiii.2s.{9. W.D.R. 

OENONE (Otvdn-T]), a nymph of Mt. Ida, loved by 
Paris (q.v.). When he deserted her for Helen she was 
bitterly jealous, and on learning that he had been wounded 
by Philoctetcs (q.v.) with one of Heracles’ arrows, she 
refused to cure him. Relenting too late, she came to Troy 
and found him already dead, whereat she hanged herself 
or leapt upon his funeral pyre. 

ApoIIodorUs 3. 154-5: Parthenius 4; Quintus Sniym-scus 10. 
259 (I., bU with small variations. H. J. It. 

OENOPIDES of Cljios(y 7 . c. 450-425 n.c.), astronomer 
and mathematician, discovered the obliquity of the 
ecliptic, and introduced improvements in elementary 
geometrj’; he may have been the first to rcqttirc that only 
the ruler and tlie compasses should be used in the solu- 
tion of simple problems. 

i’jrxvii. 2258. -W.D.R. 

OENOPION (Oiiorrtaif), see oniON. 

OENOTROPOE (OhvrpoTToi), in mythology, daughters 
of Anius (q.v.). 

OFEI-LA, Quintus Luenmus, a Roman cqties, deserted 
from Marius to Sulla, lie successfully conducted the 
blockade of Pracncstc (Sa n.c.), held by the younger 
Marius. In 81 in dcfi.ancc of Sulla’s law he presented 
himself as a c:\ndidatc for the consulship, although he 
had tjot yet been quaestor. Sulla had him murdered by 
n centurion. 

K. Mar.jrr. PIC tiii. iCSS end xvii. 2039; R. Gsrdr.cr, J’cw-ts. 
PiV.'. ivt 9 . p- t. 

OFONIUS, .WTICIXLINTT. 

OGULNIUS, OtusTi.*? (rof. 260 n.c.), as tribune of tl:c 
plcbs togetl'.er with his brother Gnaeus, in 30a carried a 
lasv (Lex O.-y-i.’-rio), despite the opposition of pntriciatss 
Cfsd Appii’,5 Chsudius Caecus (q.v.), by wh.tcb plcb-eisns 
iK-eame eligible for the 'i'.ichmt pric-tthoods, ar.:l_ gained 
the ntatoTsty in the eollrgc of the attjruri. _ Ptwdbly (to 
Itfloch, liirr., Ge:fh. 350 I.) the Lex sse.s p;v,cd 

in when the Ojpilnti were cediks. In t!tij year 


they set up near the Fiats lltiminalis a figure of the svolf 
suckling Romulus and Remus. In 292 Q. Ogulnius 
headed the delegation sent to Epidaurus to bring 
Asclcpius to Rome, which in 293 had been visited by a 
pestilence. In 273 he officially visited Alc-vandria, 


F. MOnrer, PW, s.v,; F. Altheim, Ilitt. of Roman Relirion (1938), 
283 f. J>. T. 


OGYGUS ('Ijyuyof, ctymologj' and meaning uncertain), 
a primeval king, generally of Bocotia (as P.aus. 9. 5. i), 
but of Lycia, Steph. Byz. s.v, 'Dyvyia; of EgjTStian 
Thebes, schol. Lycophr. 1206 ; of the Titans, Thcophilus, 
ad Aulol. 3. 29. 'The first Deluge w.as in his time, 
Eusebius, Praep. Evans, to. 10. 7, II. j. r. 

OIKISTAI (piKioraC), see ciTY-FOUNonns. 


OIL, USE OF. Greek gods being anthropomorphic for 
the most part, it was only natural that they should be 
supposed to use olivc-oil as men did, in food, as oint- 
ment, and for fight, though hardly as medicine. Hence 
tlie occasional use of it for libations, cAaioWorSa 
(Porphyry, Absl. 2. 20). To oil a cult-object is one 
of the commonest acts of worship (c.g. Paus. 10. 24. 6; 
Theophrastus, Char. 16. 5; Prudentius, c. Symm. i. 
204). For the oiling of the doorposts in a Roman 
marriage see Rossbach, Rom. Ehe, p. 365. For full 
references to the sacral use of oil sec Pease in PW, s.v. 
‘Oleum’, 24G6-9. U. J. R. 


OINTMENTS served for medic.al purposM, mere 
pleasure, and religious ceremonies. The mcdic.il npplica* 
tion, of course, was determined only by the expediencies 
of treatment. Half-way between remedy and luxury was 
the use of ointments in the gj'mnasium and ns stimuli. 
To the side of lu.xury belonged, in spite of climatic 
conditions in the Mediterranean, the use of ointments 
before, during, and after the bath, at dinner, at almost 
any time of day or night. Neither the reprobation of 
the moralists nor governmental restrictions could cltcclc 
this indulgence; people liked ointments, elaborate 
mixtures, the attribute of Aphrodite, rather tlian pure 
oil, that of Athena. Moreover, the use of ointments was 
n sign of nobility and distinction and therefore wa.s 
important also in die veneration of the gods and in burial 
ceremonies. 

Material for the fabrication of ointments came from 
all over the world. Both wholesale trade and rct.iil 
business were considerable, and hardly of any detri- 
mental effect on the economic life a.i Jia.i been chimed ; 
rather they provided a good tax revenue. 

The receptacles in which ointments were kept, vases 
of various shapes and boxes, are among the most refined 
objects of art. Dry ointments were also wrapped in 
p,ipyrus ; to scn’c this purpose was the final destination 
of many an ancient book. 


Hue. Pn' i B. 1851, s.v. ‘Ssli'fn’; A. Scisa-iislt. [hottn u. 
DroeorJiarJil im AUnt. (1024). Ixonfin-.ic implicssioa, oiirrtily 
evaluated, UojtovtJriT. .Soeisf ce 1 Rcoy.imic lliiti<yrj tkf Rn-ton 

Kmftre (19:8). UonJbooVa nn OfteV snd Unman arilinustira. 
Archarokateaf Tr.ateria! (*I.eVathn£', ’Arybag*'',’, *A!a!>as'.ffnt% 
»!ineyr>I ‘T C>. M. A. Ksciiter and .'.t. J. 
Milne, SKaitt erj Famtt of AAmzjn Vaset (1933), with lU.;.'-- 

Erar8y. 

OKNOS, delay or hesitanej- perr'inifjcd; a fi'r.ire of 
Greek folk-lore. For some restton he is a-KOciated with 
the lower world (Pint. Dr tranj. anH. 473 c; cf. Paui. 
10. 29. 1, Polygnotu*’ picture of Hade-.). lie h slwaat 
making a r.traw rope, wl-.ich .ir! sri caw a* fists at he 
twines it (cf. the futile labour of the Danahb, q.S'. ; 
this may expkin hit infcrTta! aitociaiinnt). .-Vn-.ith-r 
vrm'on seems to he that he ehe ast with ttisiv, 

whieh fall of: as fast as he piita them ort (.ApyleiuT, Me.', 
b, sS); pert! apt she repe h eo tie sbmi. 


it .iet ttt Crdhm t.r. 


It J. fi. 
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OLBIA, a colony of Miletus, situated near the mouth of 
the Hypanis (.Bug), and within easy reach of the estuary 
of the Borysthenes (Dnieper), Its traditional foundation- 
date, c. 645 B.C., is confirmed by finds of Ionian pottery. 
It was a fishing-centre and the terminal point of a trade- 
route up the Hypanis into central Europe ; but its main 
importance lay in its export of wheat from the ‘Black 
Earth’ area of south-west Russia, much of which it 
bought for resale from the Scythian hinterland. Olbia 
enjoyed its highest prosperity in the sixth century and 
until the middle of the fifth, at which time it was visited 
by Herodotus. It apparently had no share in the grain 
trade with Athens after 450, and in the third century it 
suffered from the growing insecurity of its hinterland 
(SIG 495 — a record of frequent danegelds paid to 
marauding chieftains by a wealthy citizen). It was sacked 
c. 60 B.c. by the Dacian king Burebistas, and the rebuilt 
city appeared to Dio Chrysostomus (c. a.d. 80) im- 
poverished and half-barbarized, though its inhabitants 
professed a passionate regard for Homer. It recovered 
some of its prosperity when Hadrian gave it a garrison, 
but it was destroyed by the Alans in the third century. 

Dio Chrys. Or. 36; E. H. Minns, Scythians and Greeks (1913), 
451-89. M. C. 

OLEN, mythical epic poet, before Musaeus (q.v.); a 
Hyperborean or Lycian ; said to have brought the worship 
of Apollo and Artemis from Lycia to Delos, where he 
celebrated their birth among the Hyperboreans in hymns 
which continued to be recited there (Hdt. 4. 35 ; Callim. 
Del. 304-5 ; Paus. 1. 18. s ; cf. eund. 8. 21. 3). See hymns. 

W. F. J. K. 

OLIGARCHY, the 'rule of the few’; on its connexions 
with the old nobility and its growth out of aristocracy 
see ARISTOCRACY. The chief difference consisted in the 
replacement of birth by wealth as the decisive qualifica- 
tion : oligarchy was plutocracy. There were many con- 
flicts betiveen the old nobility and the 'nouveaux riches’, 
but finally ‘money made the man’ (Alcaeus and Theognis, 
passim). This also meant a victory of urban over tribal 
organization. In assuming political power the wealthy 
classes took over tlie economic burdens of the State. 

In oligarchy political power was confined to a minority 
of the citizens ; the majority had citizenship, but without 
full political rights. The method of selecting the ‘few’ 
varied extremely, according to the economic conditions 
of each city. Inmost States thelandowners predominated 
for a long time. In addition, the ruling few might be 
limited to a fixed number which differed greatly in the 
different States, often rising to the ‘rule of the Thousand’. 
Sometimes there was a scale of several citizen classes 
distinguished by wealth and accordingly by political 
rights (timocracy). In his classification of oligarchies 
(Pol. 6. 1292*3811., 1293*11 ff.) Aristotle differentiates 
between aristocracy and oligarchy rather than the actual 
forms of oligarchy. Politic power in oligarchies was 
generally concentrated in the council. But formally the 
final decision was left to the assembly of all citizens, i.e. 
of full citizens, and in cases where the number of citizens 
was very small, the assembly could preserve a real activity. 
It is difficult sometimes to distinguish the assembly 
from the council, e.g. the 600 in Massilia. Sometimes, as 
in the case of the Areopagus (q.v.), the Council was 
composed of retired high officials formerly elected by 
the assembly. Some characteristic features of oligarchy 
appear in Sparta, always its champion. But Sparta 
represented a particulw form of State, and its institu- 
tions must not be considered as typically oligarchic. 

L. Whibley, Creek OHsarciiies (1896); G. Glotz, The Greek City 
(1929)- V. a 

OLIVE CULTURE. We know from finds that olives 
. were grow-n in the Mediterranean area and Minoan 
Crete during the neolithic age. Plantations are mentioned 


by Homer, and oil was exported from Attica in the time 
of Solon. As soon as it became possible by imports of 
com to satisfy most of the requirements of the Greek 
people, crops such as olives and grapes took the place of 
com and were very widely cultivated in Greece during the 
classical age. There was a similar increase of olive 
cultivation in Italy after the Punic Wars. From the later 
first century a.d., exports of oil and wine from Italy 
being no longer able to compete with the increased local 
production of the Roman provinces, a more equable culti- 
vation became a characteristic of the Mediterranean areas. 

Methods of cultivation were much improved from the 
classical Greek period to the early Principate, bringing 
about a world-wide interchange of varieties. Two hundred 
trees, for example, were exported from Attica to Egypt 
under Ptolemy II. At least twenty-seven varieties were 
known, and improved mills and presses increased produc- 
tion. The grafting of olive-shoots on fig-trees and vines 
was successfully performed, and wild olives were grafted 
on the cultivated stocks to improve production (terebratio). 
Cheap labour, mostly servile, was used for the harvest. 
Olives were more remunerative to the large owner than to 
the small peasant, as it might take fifteen years to ensure 
a profitable return on an investment in a new plantation. 

In Cato’s time the average profit was c. 6 per cent, on 
the capital invested. A model plantation of 160 acres 
described by Cato employed a slave overseer, his, wife, 
five slave labourers, three ox-drivers, one ass-driver, a 
swineherd, a shepherd, with its oil mills, cattle, and work- 
ing implements. Rome seems to have occasionally 
restricted cultivation in the provinces to protect Italian 
growers. Olive cultivation in the ancient world created 
a tradition in most Mediterranean countries which has 
never been completely lost until to-day. 

A. S. Pease, PW, s.v. ‘Olbaum’, ‘Oleum’; J. H6rle, ibid., s.v. 
‘Torcular’, ‘Trapetum’; A. B. Drachmann, ‘Ancient Oil Mills and 
Presses’ {Dansk Videntkab-SeUkab, Archeohgiske Meddelelser i, 
1932); B.Laum, Rev. Arch. S^r. v, 27 (1928), 233 f. F. M. H, 

OLYMPIA, the main sanctuary of Zeus in Greece, was 
situated in a rich and lovely tract of Elis, in a hollow 
between the low hills that flank the river Alpheus. 
Strabo states that its fame was first derived from an 
oracle of Earth, like that at Delphi, and a pre-Hellenic 
occupation of the site is proved by the discovery of pottery 
and houses of the Bronze Age at the foot of Kronos Hill ; 
but there does not seem to have been a Mycenaean 
occupation. According to Pindar the Olympic festival 
was founded by Heracles, and this tradition was also 
held at Elis; but the local belief was that Pelops 
originated it after his victory over Oenomaus. The 
games were said to have started in the ninth century, 
but the first Olympiad was dated 776 B.c. 1 

The sanctuary of ‘Altis’ was a walled enclosure, which 
came into full occupation soon after the Dorian Invasion. 
The oldest shrine was that of Pelops. There were two 
temples, that of Hera, dating from the early seventh 
century and originally constructed of wood, and that of 
Zeus, completed in 457. On the north side, imder 
ICronos Hill, lay eleven Treasuries (q.v.) of various 
Greek States in a row. The only building on the east side, 
other than a portico, was the circular ‘Philippeum’, built by 
Philip II of Macedonto commemorate himself. Innumer- 
able statues of athletic victors stood in the Altis. Outside it 
were many large buildings of various dates : the Palaestra, 
a hostelry known as the Lconidaeum, of fourth-century 
date, used by officials, a Prytaneum, and a Bouleuterium. 

Olympia was excavated by German archaeologists in 
1881, although an earlier expedition from France in 
1829 had secured parts of the sculptured metopes of the 
temple of 2k:us, now in the Louvre. The German 
excavators found the remaining metopes and almost 
80 per cent, of the pedimental sculptures. Among other 
notable discoveries were the head of Hera from the 
Hcraeum, the Victory of Paconius, the Hermes and 
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Dionysus, and a bronze head of a boxer attributed to 
Silanion. Renewed German excavations are now reveal- 
ing the stadium, which was built of earth, tvlthout stone 
scats. An edict of the Emperor Theodosius, enjoining 
the destruction of all pagan shrines, made an end of 
Olympia as a show-site. 

E. N. Gardiner, Olympia. Its lliitory and Remains (1923). S. C. 

OLYMPIAS, daughter of Neoptolemus of Epirus, 
married Philip II of Macedon in 357 is.c. and bore him 
tu'o children, AIexandcr(in 356) and Cleopatra. Passion- 
ate and mystical, she gave her son these qualities ; but his 
practical and imaginative mind was not hers, tier 
relations with the polygamous Philip became strained, 
but the story that she was his real murderer was only 
Cassandcr’s propaganda. Devoted as Alexander always 
remained to her, he wisely refused to let her exercise any 
power, and he supported his governor in Macedonia, 
Antipatcr, against her. In 331 she quitted Macedonia for 
Epirus, which for years she virtually ruled. After 
Alexander’s death she waged a propaganda war against 
Antipatcr’s house, until in 317 Polyperchon invoked her 
help against Antipater's son Cassandcr in Macedonia. 
Macedonians regarded Alexander’s mother as sacred; 
she mastered Macedonia without a blow, murdered 
Philip III, and made her grandson (Alexander IV) sole 
king. But her unbridled passions, displayed in an orgy 
of murder, ruined her chances and brought Cassander 
back; she had to surrender, and Cassander’s army 
condemned her to death. But even so they dared not 
touch her themselves ; she was finally killed by relatives 
of her victims. 

G. ir. Macurdy, rietiemstie Queens (1932), oho 

xutxAUuta (3). \v. w. 1. 

OLYMPIC GAMES, According to tradition tlie 
Olympic Games, held once every four years, were 
founded in 776 D.C., and a list of the winners from that 
year to A.D. 217, dratvn up by Julius Africanus, has been 
preserved for us by Eusebius. In a.d. 393 (or 4 ^ 0 ) they 
were abolished by the Emperor Theodosius I. At first 
they were confined to one dtiy nnd the contests consisted 
only of running nnd wrestling; but in the early years of 
the seventh century n.c., perhaps under the influence of 
Pheidon, tyrant of Argos, they were reorganized and 
enlarged, with races for chariots and single hopes 
ns tlic chief events. The Spartans, who till then had 
supplied the majority of the winners, thereupon with- 
drew nnd their place was taken by the Sicilian and 

Italian Greeks. . „ t 1 • 

The games were in honour of OljTOpian Zeus. In his 
precinct, the Ahis, lying between the rivers Alphcus and 
Cladcus, stood his temple, together with the statucx of 
victorious athletes {set OLVamiA). Tlie first of the five 
days, to which the games in 472 were extended, was 
spent in sacrifices and general festivity, while the com- 
petitors and judges took the oath of fair dealing. On the 
second morning the herald prochsimed the names of the 
competitors, and the day p.asscd in chariot- and horse- 
races together with the pentathlon competition for men. 
Tlie boys’ contests came on the third day; the mens 
foot-races, jumping, wrestling, boxing, and pankration 
on the fourth, the last event being the race for men in 
armour. On the fifth day there were s-icnficcs, and in 
the evening n banquet at whicli the victore '"'cre enter- 
tained. Tlis prizes consisted of chaplets of svilu olive. 

F. K, G.rfir.tr, Oi^mpis (.5:3)- To.- F'.erswre tee 

Ar.iirrirt. i.o. 

OLVMPIBUM, the tcm,-!e of ZeUs Olympius at Athens; 
begun bv Aniistatca, Callawchrus. Antunachiues, ami 
Perinus, architects rrnjilaycd by Piirttratus, I?u; aban- 
doned after ib.e tatter's death, and not remmeJ until 
Anti.xfan Eoipliancs employed the Roman rrdiiCeet 
ccn'invic the verb.. U si 


the order of Hadrian fS’^itruv. TprarJ^. The Pisistratean 
building was planned as an Ionic temple. Cossutius 
changed the order to Corinthian, but in general seems 
to have adhered to the original plan, dipteral at the sides, 
triptcral at the ends. The cclla was of the open-roofed 
type called ‘hj'pacthral’ (Vitruv. 3. 2). The stj’Iobatc 
measured c. 13S by 354 feet, and the Corintliian columns 
were nearly 57 feet in height. H. W. U. 

OLYMPIODORUS (i) {fl. 307-280 b.c.), democratic 
Athenian commander, secured Actolian help against 
Cassandcr (c. 306), whom he subsequently repulsed from 
Elatca. He gave support to Lachares (q.v,), but sub- 
sequently headed the opposition against him at Piraeus 
(Paus. I. 26. 3) and after the recapture of Athens by 
Demetrius Poliorcctcs became virtually tyrant, holding 
the archonship for two successive years (29.}-292), In 
287 he led the insurrection against Macedon, seizing the 
Museum ; later he helped Dcmocharcs to take Elcusis. 

\V. S. Rettnison, Jleliemstie Al/ient W. It. Dinsmoor, 

Ardusns 0/ Athens (1931): G. De Sanctis, liiv.fii. 1936, F. \V. \V. 

OLYMPIODORUS (z) of Gaza, sceptical philosopher, 
pupil of Camcadcs (who lived 214-129 D.C.). See 
Zeller, Phil. d. Gricchen 3*. i. 544. 


OLYMPIODORUS (3) of Thebes in Egvpt, see al- 
cubmy, para. 4. 


OLYMPUS (i), a mountain of nc.arly 9,600 feet, on the 
borders of Macedonia and Thessaly. Being the highest 
pc.ak in the Greek peninsula, it was regarded as the home 
of the gods. The huge massif covers a large area extend- 
ing inland from the coast of Picria, and it therefore served 
to shield Greece on the north-cast, since invaders must 
cither force the narrow defile of Tempe (q.v.) or use the 
mountain-passes of Petra nnd Volustana m the west of 
Olympus. It also contributed to the isolation of Thessaly 
by cutting it off from Maccdom'a and the Thcnnaic Gulf. 

II. D. W, 

OLYMPUS (a), in Cyprus (mod. Trondos), rises to 
6,000 feet and constitutes the main mountain mans of 
the south-west part of the island. It was reputed to have 
held on its summit n temple of Aphrodite Acracn, whicli 
women were not nllonvcd to enter. On the lower slopes 
arc modem mines of asbestos, and in antiquity there sverc 
said to have been gold mines. It is used to-day on a 
summer resort. S. C, 


OLYNTHUS, n city north of Potidaca on the mainland 
of tlie Chalcidic peninsula. Originally Bottiacan, it 
became a Greek cit>- after its capture by Persia (479 P.C.) 
and rcpopulntion from Chalcidicc; its position .nnd rntted 
population made it the natural centre of Greek Chalddice 
against attacks from Athens, Macedonia, and Sparta. In 
433 the city was strcngtlicned by further migration .and 
received territory from Macedon (Time, i, s^). and it 
soon became the capital of a Ciiakidian league issuing 
federal coinage; by 382 the grosvth of the Ix.urue aroused 
the enmity of Sparta, which reduced Olinuhus after a 
two-vear -siege and disbanded the IxaOic (Ken. IlfU. 
K.z.’ss f.). When Sparta colhpred, Olynthus re-formed 
the league and resisted Athenian att.scks on Ampht- 
polin; when that cir/ fell to Philip H of Macedon 
Ob-nihui allied witti him Egain-.t -Athens (Diced. 16. 8), 
expelled the .AtV.cnian etcruehy ftom VotiJaw. etui 
received Anthemut from Philip -Abfm.ed hy 

the growinc power of I'Jiihp. Olyntlws intrigued with 
Athens, liarlw>'.j,'!'d riv.sl'. to the Macedon! .m thj'ne, r.-'d 
v.itb Atlictiian rtsiit-sncc def;’:--! J’iii'ip; t.'-.c ciiy itU hy 

frcjchery (Dc-m- ro- efdi i.) sn-l tr-.ti drstrcived ( 

A. B v/tss. Ter e' sir l,e 

D. :d. Krl-imm, /Me-sx-r cr (I' H..A- 
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OMENS, see avgvws, auspicium, divination. 

OMOPLATOSCOPY, see divination, para. 6. 

OMPHALE, in mythology, a Lydian queen, daughter 
of Iardanus(Apollod. 2. i3i,whichseeforthe story, which 
is much older, perhaps going back to Creophylus and 
mentioned in Tragedy, e.g. Soph. Track. 248 ff.). 
Heracles (q.v.), having Idlled Iphitus son of Eurytus of 
Oechalia, could find no one to purify him (cf. neleus) 
and applied to Apollo. The god would give him no 
answer till Heracles started to carry off his tripod, saying 
he would foimd an oracle of his own. Zeus stopped the 
quarrel with a thunderbolt, and Apollo said he could 
be purified and rid of the madness which affiicted him 
if he was sold as a slave and the price given to Eurytus. 
Hermes arranged the sale and Omphale was the buyer. 
According to Apollodorus, she set him labours of the 
usual type, against brigands, etc., none of which has a 
Lydian setting or geography; Alexandrian poets (see, 
e.g., Ovid, Her. g. 53 ff.) make great play with the theme 
of her setting him to women’s work. The length of the 
slavery varies (one year in Soph., three in Apollod.), and 
it is commonly said he had a son, Lamus, by Omphale 
(Ovid, loc. cit.). 

See further Tflmpel and Sieveking in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v.; 
W. R. Halliday, Plutarch's Greek Questions (1928), 187. 

H. J. R. 

OMPHALOS, the navel, a name given to objects, 
especially stones, of navel shape. Such stones were cult- 
objects in the most primitive religion of the Aegaean 
region. They remained attached to several cults when a 
higher level of religion had been reached. The most 
famous omphalos was that in the adytum of Apollo’s 
temple at Delphi (q.v., and see apollo, para. 4). Late 
and untrustworthy authors call it the tomb of Python 
or of Dionysus ; this raises the question of the relation 
of the omphalos to omphaloid tombs and omphaloid 
altars. In any case, if the small limestone block inscribed 
r AS, found in the adytum, is actually the omphalos, 
it could at most have been the marker of a tomb. Two 
other omphaloi have been found at Delphi, manifestly 
copies, one being the marble omphalos seen by Pausanias 
before the temple. Its surface is covered with a sculp- 
tured network that represents the woollen fillets placed 
aroimd the true omphalos. 

Any centrally located place was called tlie omphalus of 
its region, as Phlius of the Peloponnesus. So Delphi’s 
omphalos was thought to mark the centre of the earth. 
The story was that Zeus, desiring to find the centre of 
the earth, started two eagles of equal speed at the same 
moment, one from the eastern edge of the world, one 
from the western ; they met at Delphi. This story led to 
the placing of two golden eagles beside the omphalos, 
which were taken by PhUomelus in the Sacred War. 

J. H. Middleton, y/f 5 xix (1899), 225-44; I. G. Frazer, Pausanias 
(1913). 3 t 4 - 2 o: W. H. Roscher, ‘Omphalos', SSchsische Gcsellschajt 
der Wisscnschaften, Abh. Phil.~Hist. Kl. (1913), no. 9; id. ‘Neue 
Omphalosstudien’, ibid. (1915), no. i; L. B. Holland, AJArch. 
jacrvii (1933), 201-14. The articles of Roscher and Holland are 
venturesome. See A. B. Cook, Zeus ii (1925), Plate ix for photo- 
graphs of the Delphic omphalos. J. E. F. 

ONAGER, see SIEGECRAFT, ROMAN. 

ONASANDER COvdaavSpos, the preferable spelling), 
whom tradition makes a Platonic philosopher, wrote his 
l^TpaTijy tKOs under Claudius. It is a treatise on the duties 
of a commander, a dull exposition of commonplace 
military and ethical principles, for which the author 
disclaims any originality; it was enormously popular 
during the Renaissance. 

A. Kochly, ’OsoodrSpou SrparnyiKos (i860); Illinois Greek Club, 
Onasander (Loeb, 1923), with full bibliography. W. W. T. 


ONESICRITUS of Astypalaea, seaman. Cynic, and 
Alexander-historian, was with Alexander in India; he 
steered Alexander’s ship down the Jhelum, and was 
Nearchus’ lieutenant on his voyage. He has left a 
reputation as a liar, but his book did not profess to be 
history; it was an Wstorical romance resembling Xeno- 
phon’s Cyropaedia, with Alexander as a Cynic hero and 
culture-bringer. It formed an element in the vulgate, and 
Strabo and Pliny used it for natural history; but it 
exercised little direct influence. 

See ALE-XANDER (3), Bibliography, Ancient Sources. 

W. W. T. 

ONOMACRITUS, see MUSAEUS (i). 

ONOMARCHUS, Phocian commander in the Third 
Sacred War (q.v.). After the Phocian defeat at Neon 
(354 B.c.) he was elected strategos' autokrator and em- 
ployed the temple funds at Delphi to bribe Thessaly 
into neutrality and to hire mercenaries. Defeating the 
Locrians and Boeotians, he refounded Orchomenus in 
Boeotia, and forced Philip II of Macedon to evacuate 
Thessaly (late 353). All-powerful from Olympus to the 
Corinthian Gulf, (Dnomarchus hoped with Athenian and 
Spartan aid to crush Thebes ; but he was drawn north- 
wards by Philip’s invasion of Thessaly. Marching 
towards his ally, Lycophron of Pherae, probably in 
co-operation with an Athenian squadron, Onomarchus 
was defeated and killed at the battle of the Crocus Field 
(352). An able and unscrupulous individualist, Ono- 
marchus made Phocis a first-class power ; gambling on the 
dwindling assets of Delphian monies, he came near to 
success. N. G. L. H. 

05 SC 0 Py, see divination, para, 6, and egg, 

OPELLIUS, see MACRINUS. 

OPHELLAS, Macedonian officer under Alexander; sent 
by the satrap Ptolemy to subdue Cyrene (322 b.c.). He 
became governor there ; but we know notliing certain of 
his attitude in the Cyrenean revolt of 3 1 3/3 1 2, nor whether 
he was concerned with the constitutional reforms of that 
period {see cyrene). At any rate, he became almost 
independent. There is little information about his 
relations to Carthage. But he took part in Agathocles’ 
(q.v.) campaign to Africa, when, overestimating his 
forces, he hoped to subdue Carthage, and to found an 
African realm. Having assembled a large body of Greek 
soldiers and colonists, he lost many of his men during 
the march through the desert. Eventually the two Greek 
generals joined forces. But soon after (probably 309), 
Ophelias was murdered by Agathocles, who incorporated 
his troops. Almost all the colonists perished. 

V. Ehrenberg, Riv. Fit, Uvi (1938). V. E. 

OPHELTES, see hypsipyle. 

OPHION COijitaiv), Orphic god, husband of Eurynome 
and ruler of the universe before Kronos (q.v.); Apoll. 
Rhod. I. 503 ff.; Kem, Orphicorum fragmenla, p. 98, 
no. 29. 

OPHTHALMOLOGY was greatly advanced by the 
Greeks. Twenty operations were devised; until the 
begimiing of the eighteenth century only four were 
added. The treatment of more than thirty diseases was 
not essentially changed until the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. This great achievement, mostly due 
to the Hellenistic physicians, was closely connected with 
the development of human anatomy and probably with 
that of mathematical optics. Other factors may have 
contributed to a special interest in the subject and there- 
by to tlie amazing success : the frequency of cj’e diseases 
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in the Mediterranean world, the importance of sight for 
every human being, the valuation of sight peculiar to 
the Greeks. 

As regards anatomy, the fabric of the eye was almost 
entirely unravelled. Seven membranes were distin- 
guished, the optic nerve was accurately described. The 
theories of vision were less satisfactory, depending too 
much on the various philosophical conceptions; Galen 
assumed that a sight-spirit proceeds from the brain along 
the ner\'es, envelops tlie object seen, and then returns to 
the crj’stalline humour, thus completing the act of 
vision. The explanation of diseases, in spite of all 
anatomical knowledge, was based mainly on humoral 
conceptions. The therapy consisted in certain dietetic 
measures and also in the local application of collyria, 
the great variety of which is attested by tlie innumerable 
seals of Roman oculists. As for surgery, it suffices to 
refer to the astounding operations for cataract, as 
described by Celsus and as practised by Antyllus (and 
c. A.D.). 

Texts: Celsus, bl;n. 6 anil 7; Actius, bl:. 7; the only Greek 
treatise prc$cr\‘cd: Th. Puschmann, *Nnchlnif;e z. Alexander 
Trallianus', DeTl. Stud, f. clats. Philnl, u. Arc/tneol, v. 2 (1SS6). 
Medieval conwilations, probably based on ancient material now lost: 
P. Pansier, CelUctio optuUalmohpca Vttcrum Auclontm (1903), 
(fasc. vii Pa.-Galen, De omits). Fragments of the canon of ophthal- 
mology, written by the Ilcrophilean Demosthenes (ist c. a.d.) and 
dependent on Ilcrophilus" book on eye diseases, collected J. Hirsch- 
Iicrg, Arch. f. Gesch. d. Meet. (1918-19); concerning a medieval 
translation of this work, M. Wellmann, Hermes 1903. Translation 
of Antyllus, M. Meyerhof, Die Antilte i033. 

LiTEitATunn: General survey, J. Ilirschbcrg, Gesch. d. Aiigcn- 
hrilhtnde im Allcrium, IJanabuch tier eesamten Aii;:enhcill:unde 
xii’ (1899); cf. also V. DencfTc, Les Omlisles nalto-romawi att III 
tiicle (1896). Galen’s theoiy of vision, H. Cherniss, AJPhil. 1933 - 
Operations, J. Ilbcrg, Arch. Pap. (1908). Instruments, J. St. Milne, 
Surgical Irtstruments in Grech and Poman Times (1907). Seals, OIL 
xiii. 3, IO02X. L. E. 

OPIGENA, jcc JUNO. 

OPlL(I>)IUS, Auroxius (early ist c. n.c.), a freedman 
who wrote on philosophy, rhetoric, and grammar, and 
was cited as an authority by Vnrro and Verrius Flaccus. 
One of his works in nine books was entitled Libri 
Musantm, He interested himself in determining tlie 
canon of the genuine works of Plautus, an author whom 
he frequently cited in his explanations of the meanings 
of words. 

Cf. G. Funaioli, Gramm. Rom. Frag., 86-93; TeufTcl § 130. 4; 
Schani-Hosius, § 193. 2. J- P- M- 

OPIMIUS, Luciits, wa.s a lending Optimatc in the 
Gracchan period. As praetor (135 n.c.) lie subdued the 
revolt of I'rcgcllac. As consul in I3i (he failed to be 
elected for tzz) lie led the opposition to Gaius Gracchus; 
and in the final struggle, supported by the Ulltrr.um 
Decretum of the Senate — then first used — took arms 
against the Gracchans. Gaius, with Flaccus and others, 
lost tlicir lives, Opimius then set up a .special Quaath 
to try Gracchus’ supporters, over 3,000 of whom were 
executed. In 130, Opimius was tried before the people 
for executing citizens {r.itissu dtiium; Carho, then consul, 
defended him, and he was acquitted. Cut the democrats 
were revenged on him in ito, when the Mamilian 
commission condemned him. with other Optim.sfes, for 
having received bribes from Jugiutlia; he died in poverti’ 
at Dyrrhachium. H- 

OPISniOGRAPII, scr caors, 1. 0 . 

OPPIAN of Cilicia (kttc and c. a.d.), author of Greek 
Isexamctcf penury, ti-.e C:.Te^etica. for e.ich ver'e of wl-.ich 
Caraca’Lt gave him a piece of gold, and possibly also the 
ItaHrusica, wliii'h may, ho'.vever, be by anoiiitr Op-pian, 
of Syri.s. e.it;y third century A.D.; the poem*, do not 
cor.tain much nfsv s eier.rif.c Imowkdge on th.eir subject?, 
hut Kasx sf 'me grace and poswr cf cspret'irn. 

Test; .V W. N!,-;: 17:'}, J'. I- n. 


OPPIDUM means not a community — civitas, peiffus, 
municipium, or colonta (qq.v.) — but the town centre of 
such a community, or else any urban agglomeration in 
Italy or the provinces to which no territory was juridically 
attached. In Roman territory before 89 B.c. the chief 
oppida were those of the ex-Latin incorporated States. 
In them was centred the local administration of their 
former tcrritoritim. The towns of the indigenous Romans, 
knorvn as fora and conciliabula, had less authority, if 
any, over the locality. All tlicse oppida were, however, 
assimilated to municipia between 89 and 44 n.c., becom- 
ing the centre of self-government for the adjacent terri- 
tory. In the provinces regular communities of Roman 
citizens (Italian immigrants or enfranchised natives) 
were at first called oppida dvitm Romanontm, whether 
administered like sillages by boards of manisirs, or with 
a fuller constitution. Later these were assimilated to the 
Italian nitmidpia by the grant of charters based on the 
Italian model. 

See the works cited in tbe bibliography under MurucinoM 
(Modem Viev.s, (a) Kcpublic). A* N. S.-W. 

OPPIUS (i), Gaius, a tribune of 215 n.c. who carried 
a war-time sumptuary measure (Lf.v Oppia) forbidding 
women to own more than half an ounce of gold, wear 
multi-coloured dresses, or ride in two-horsed vehicles 
in Rome. It was repealed despite the fierce opposition 
of Cato in 195. 

Livy34. r-S. 11 . 11 . 8 . 

OPPIUS (2), Gatu.s, Caesar’s friend of equestrian rank 
and manager, with L. Cornelius Bnlbus, of his affairs. 
He corresponded with Cicero and helped Octavian. lie 
wrote many biographies: certainly of Scipio Africanus 
and Cassius, probably of Caesar. He WTOtc a pamphlet 
to prove that Caesarion was not the son of lincsar by 
Cleopatra. Some ancient critics wrongly attributed to 
him the Bclhttn Ale.xasidrimtm, A/ricum, Ilispanknse 
(qq.v.). 

II. Peter, IIRRei. If, p. Ixiil; Sebani-Ho'iu*, Rtim. titeratur, 1. 
350; R. Syme, The Roman Revolution (1939), tee index. A. M. 

OPRAMOAS of Rhodiapolis in Lycia is famous for tlie 
huge inscription {IGR iii. 739) engraved on his temple 
tomb, which records the honours decreed to him by tlie 
Lycian League betsveen a.d. 124 and 132, and the letters 
of the procurators and legates of Lycia Pnmphylia and 
of the Emperor Antoninus Pius relative to these decrees, 
lie gave more than Coa.ooo denarii to the League and 
its constituent cities for g.smcs, buildings, distributions, 
etc., and perhaps hoped by bringing his munificence to 
the Emperor’s notice to achieve senatorial rank. He 
lived to see liis great-grandchildren senators. 

A II. M. J. 

OPS, Roman godJcci, of obscure functions. Her 
festivals (Opalia, 19 Dee.; Opiconsivla, 25 Aug.) suggest 
by their dates and the title of the latter atsoci.ation with 
Census (q.v.; Onsuali.a, 15 Dee. and 19 Aug.), but the 
December featival .abo a connexion witii Satumur, 
(q.v.; Sammalia, 17 Dee.), anti, indeed, she is re'rulariy 
ass£K:i.atcd with him by the ancients, he being identified 
with Kroncs end the with Rhea. Her o’Jnt place of 
worship was a ttr.ali cli.ipel in the Regia (W.rro, IJng. 3. 
2t; Festui, p. 20;, 20 Lindsay); for her other thri.net, 
rcc Phtner-.Ashby, p. 372 ; Rohde, 750 JT. ! Irr titiei arc 
Contiva and Opifera, IVetin ibid. cn:l Fcit. Arvd. on 
23 Aug. fX’ok’.nslj.a, v.hcre she it o.as cf a g.'oup cf 
deities reeeivin'r r.terifice). 

See nct. 4 ; la i o', 5 V. II, J. Jh 

OPTATIANUS PORFYRIUS, U'-h. c. 

Is? S It??'!*? 

panegyric to Ccr.stcr.’.snr zr.i after rrciil he l-ecamc 
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praejectus urhi. His poems (ed. E. Kluge, 1926) are full 
of ingenuities, such as acrostics and deliberate limitations 
of the kind of words employed; some are arranged to 
have the shape of altars, water-organs, etc. 

Cf. Teuficl, § 403, 1-3; Schanz-Hosius, §§ 783-4. J. F. M. 

OPTICS, see PHYSICS, para. 6. 

OPTIMATES, a conservative political group in the 
later Roman Repubh’c. They were neither a nobility of 
blood nor a political party, but merely the members of 
the few families which, owing to their wealth, influence, 
and ability, had succeeded in exercising control over 
public finances and administration. Membership of the 
Senate enabled the Optimates to distribute magistracies 
and commands to candidates of their own choice and 
class, thus keeping a narrow political leadership, which 
only a century of revolution could overthrow. 

M. Gelzcr, Die NobililSt d. rom. Republik (igiz), and in Neue 
Jalirb. 1920; F. Mtinzer, Rom. Adelsparteien u. AdeUfamilien (1Q20). 

P. T. 

ORACLES {oracula, patnela, xptja-rqpta). The primary 
meaning of oracle is the response of a god to a question 
asked him by a worshipper. It may also indicate either 
the body of-priests that administer an oracular shrine or 
the shrine itself. There were many established oracular 
shrines in the ancient world, several of which had wide- 
spread fame. In each the god was consulted by a fixed 
mode of divination. At the most primitive oracles the 
god’s will was revealed by the casting of lots or by the 
observation of signs: the movements of objects thrown 
into a spring, the movements of the god’s image when 
carried, the markings of the entrails of victims sacrificed 
upon the god’s altar, the rustle of the leaves in the 
god’s sacred oak. At healing-oracles, after the perfor- 
mance of preliminary rites, the consultant slept all night in 
the shrine (.see incubation) and received a dream-vision.* 
At the most highly developed oracles the god spoke 
through the mouth of a man or woman. Such was the 
method at Delphi, which is typical of all inspirational 
oracles. The prophetess spent several days in puri- 
ficatory preparation and then entered into a trance, 
during which she heard the consultant’s question. Her 
answer, no doubt unintelligible to the untrained auditor, 
was interpreted by the attendant priests and transformed 
by them into intelligible verse or prose. 

At the major oracles the consultants had to go through 
preliminary rites of sacrifice and purification, and were 
admitted to consultation only if all signs were favourable. 
Usually their questions were submitted in writing, and 
the answer was returned to them in writing. Only at the 
simplest oracles did the consultant approach the god 
directly. Usually, whatever the mode of divination, the 
consultant addressed the god through the cult-func- 
tionaries. 

Many of the gods spoke oracles at some of their 
sanctuaries, but Apollo was most esteemed as an oracular 
god. He had many oracles of the inspirational type : the 
world-famous Delphi, Didyma, and Claros, and numer- 
ous shrines in Lycia, Troad, and Boeotia. Zeus, also 
esteemed as an oracular god, spoke through signs at 
Dodona and Olympia. Asclepius at Epidaurus, Rome, 
and elsewhere, and Amphiaraus at Oropus sent healing 
visions. Trophonius at Lcbadea had the most famous 
of hero-oracles. 

The great oracles were Greek (except that of Ammon, 
q.v.), but there were oracular establishments in Syria, 
Egj'pt, and Italy. Worthy of mention among Italian 
oracles arc the oracle of the dead (veKvofiaiTclov) at 
Avemus, the incubation-oracle of Faunus at Tibur, and 
tlie lot-oracle of Fortuna at Pracncstc. 

See APOLLO, CLAROS, UrLPHIC ORACLE, DIDYMA, 
DODONA, EPIDAURUS. 


Ancient Soorces: (a) Cicero, Dc Divinatione-, Plutarch, De 
Pythiae oraculis, De defectu oraculorum; Eusebius, Praep. Evang, 
3-6; lamblichus, Myst. 3. ii. (6) For collections of oracles see R. 
Hendess, Oracula gracca tmae apud scriptores Graecos Romanesque 
exstant (Halle, 1877): E. Cougny, Anthologia epigrammatum pae- 
corum. Appendix nova (iSgo), 464-333. For inscriptions containing 
oracles sec Michel, Recueil, 840-56; SIG 1157-66. 

Modern Literature: A. Bouch6-Leclercq, Histoire de la 
divination dans I’antiquiti (1879-82); W. R. Halliday, Greek Divina- 
tion (1913); P. Stengel, Griechische KultusaltertilmeP (1920), 66-78; 
H. W. Parke, A History of the Delphic Oracle (1939). See the 
articles on the individual oracles for further bibliography. J. E. F. 

ORBILIUS PUPILLUS, Lucius, of Beneventum, 
teacher and grammarian (Suet. Gram. 9), migrated to 
Rome aged fifty (63 B.C.). His pupils included Horace 
(Epist. 2. I. 69), who calls him p/agojwr (‘Whacker’) from 
thrashings aininistered during lessons on Andronicus’ 
translation of Homer’s Odyssey. He wrote embittered 
criticisms of contemporary characters and conditions. 

G. C. W. 


ORCADES5 Orkney and Shetland Islands, tvere probably 
discovered by Pytheas (q.v.), and were visited by the 
fleet of Agricola (q.v.), who temporarily subdued them. 
Pomponius Mela gave their number as 30-40; Ptolemy 
mentioned some by name, but placed them incorrectly. 
Mela 3. 34; Tac. Agr. 10; Ptol. Geag. 2. 3. 31. E. H. \V. 

ORCHOMENUS. (i) Eponym of the Boeotian Orcho- 
menus, a vague genealogical figure. He is son of Zeus 
and the Danaid Isonoe (schol. Ap. Rhod. i. 230; obvi- 
ously late, cf. DANAUs) and father of Minyas (q.v.) ; son 
of Minyas (Paus. 9. 36. 6 and elsewhere) ; his brother, 
and so son of Eteocles (not the Theban) (schol. Pind. 
Isthm. I. 79). (2) Eponym of the Arcadian Orchomenus 
(Paus. 8. 36. i), H. J. R. 


ORCHOMENUS, the name of an Arcadian and a 
Boeotian town. Boeotian Orchomenus stood on a pro- 
montory on the north of the Copalc plain. It was an 
important neolithic and Bronze Age site and had a 
Late Bronze Age palace and beehive tomb. It was the 
northernmost Mycenaean fortified town and was asso- 
ciated by Homer and Greek tradition with the Minyans; 
its wealth implies that the Copals was then drained. 
It was among the first Boeotian cities to coin (c. 550 B.c.), 
and appears then not to have belonged to the Boeotian 
League. It declined continually, as a result of the 
hostility of Thebes and the flooding of Lake Copals, and 
was destroyed by the Boeotian League in 364. The 
Nymphs were especially worshipped there (Pindar, Ol. 

14). 

H. Schlicmnnn, Orchomehos (i88t); H. Bullc and E. Kunze, 
Orchomenos i-iii (1907-34); A. de Ridder, Fouilles d’Orchomine, 
BOH 1893, 137 If- (archaic period; cf. Frazer on Paus. 9. 38). 

T. J. D. 

ORDERS, ARCHITECIURAL, see architecture, 
I. 3 and 4, II. I and 3. 

OREITHYIA, see boreas. 


ORESTES, in mythology, son of Agamemnon and 
Clytemnestra (qq.v.). In all accounts he avenged the 
death of his father, but the story is variously told in 
authors of different ages. 

(i) Homer says that when Orestes reached manhood 
he killed Aegisthus (q.v.), and implies that he also killed 
Clytemnestra; it was a most laudable and exemplary 
deed, for which he won great reputation. No details are 
given, save that till the vengeance was accomplished 
Orestes was in exile (he came from Athens, Od. 3. 307), 
as indeed he must have been to escape. It is a straight- 
forward telling of a quite possibly real event, and no 
regrets are expressed by anyone at his having to kill his 
mother; she was ‘hateful’ (Od. 3. 310), and in any c^c 
Orestes, as head of the family, would be her only possible 
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judge and executioner. See Od. i, 29 ff.; 298 fi.; 3.310; 
4. 546-7; ii. 4 S 8 ff. 

(2) Stesichorus (we may neglect the shadoi^7 and 

perhaps fabulous Xanthus of Sicily, Aclian, VH 4. 26) 
told a slightly different and much more elaborate story 
in his Orestcia (see VQrthcim, Stcsichoros’ Fragmcnte 
tmd Biographic, 45 ff.). The scene was transferred to 
Sparta, an interesting reflection of the political situation; 
Sparta is Menclaus’ kingdom, not Agamemnon’s, in 
Homer. Here Simonides (schol. Eur. Orest. 46) and 
Pindar ii. 16) followed him. Orestes was appar- 

ently a baby when his father was killed, for his nurse 
rescued him (fr. 8 Vtirtheim), whereas in Homer only 
eight years intervene between the murder and the 
revenge. Whether Stesichorus said that he was sent to 
Strophius of Phocis and that the latter’s son Pyladcs 
became his close friend and helper (Pindar, ibid. 15. 35) 
docs not appear from the scanty remains ; but Clytem- 
nestra was put on her guard by a boding dream (fr. 9) 
and, most important of all, Orestes was haunted after 
her death by the Erinyes and given a bow by Apollo with 
which to keep them airay (fr. 7). See further electha. 

(3) The tragedians elaborate three points especially: 
the manner of the return, the characters of Orestes and 
his sister, and the consequences of the deed. In Aeschylus 
(Citocphoroc) he returns by strict command of Apollo, 
gets access to the palace as a stranger, bringing news of 
his mvn death, can scarcely bring himself to kill Clytem- 
nestra, and is at once haunted by the Erinyes, of whom 
he is rid in the sequel {Eumcnidcs). Sophocles {Electro) 
brings him into contact with his mother by a like strata- 
gem, but othcxwise has a Homeric atmosphere, with no 
Erinyes and no remorse, only a little natural hesitancy, 
wliich Electra does not share. Euripides modernizes the 
whole setting {Electro, Orestes) and makes brother and 
sister hateful monomaniacs. He also, following local 
legends (cf. ifhigenia), makes the ridding of Orestes 
from the Erinyes (who are purely subjective phantoms 
of his disordered conscience) a long process, involving 
a journey to the land of tlic T.auri {Iphigenia in Tauris). 

(4) Later and less known versions of the story elabor- 
ate sundry minor points and tell parts of the adventures 
of Orestes and his companions differently. Some of the 
accounts we have may be due to lost tragedies, while 
others are local traditions; others are seen, by the date of 
the vases and other works of art by which we know them, to 
be old, although our literary authorities say notiung about 
them. Sec C. Robert, Dild wid Lied (iSSi), pp. 149 ff.; 
HOfer in Roschcr’s Lexihon, s.v. For example, Pausa- 
nias was shown(i. 28. 5) an nltarwhich Orestes set up in 
commemoration of his being freed from tlic Erinyes by 
verdict of the Areopagus (as in Aeschylus), a stone at 
Trozen (a. 31. 4) on wliich he had been purified, and 
another at Gythium where he was cured of madness (3. 
22. 1); also a place near Mcgalopoh's in Alcssenc where 
he had bitten off a finger in his madness and so been 
cured (8. 34. 1-3)- In Uyginus, Fah. S22. 3, Orestes kills 
Aides son of Aegisthus, but Artemis rescues Aegisthus' 
daughter Erigone from Jiim. See also ANDitOMACiiE, 
IIEIlMtONE, KEOPTOLnMUS. 

Of his death there is no consistent account. His 
childhood has no real legend, but he is introduced as a 
stibsidiaiy figure into one or tivo stories, see, for instance, 
•rn-nuius^ 

For Hstraturc rte rffcrcncci in ske text. II. J R. 

ORESTHEUS, in mythology, a king of Aetolia. grand- 
fatiicr of Ocncus and son of Deucalion (qq.v.). I le had a 
bitch which brought forth n stick; this he buried and 
from it rptang a vine. From its branches, 0(01. the 
Oxolian IjOcrians were namcvi, and Orcstheus called his 
ron Piiytios. Tiint-man'. Athenneus. 35 a-b-i-Pausa- 
iiiss, 10. 38. T («^ Hccaiacas of Miletus). For the 
connexion of the family ivith ’.vine cf. ovstva. H- !• R- 


ORGEONES (dpycwi’cj), at Athens, were members of 
groups, other than kin-groups, for purpose of common 
w’orsliip {opyia, rites). As there was a Jaw compelling 
the phratriai (q.v.) to admit orgconcs as members, it is 
probable that they originally consisted largely of the 
new citizens admitted by Solon and Pisistratus, and that 
the law belongs to tlic sixth century', or perhaps to a time 
shortly after Cleisthcnes, who left the phratrics undis- 
turbed, A. W. G, 

ORIENTATION is the placing of any person or thing 
so as to front a definite point, generally a quarter of the 
compass, as north or south. This was not infrequently 
done in building ancient temples. In Greece they com- 
monly faced more or less due cast (c.g. the Parthenon), 
although examples of other positions are not wanting 
(c.g. Apollo at Bassae has the long axis N.-S.). This 
may be a consequence of the cast being the lucky quarter, 
that from which light comes. If so, the same motives 
were at work in determining the position of a Greek augur, 
who regularly faced north and counted lucky those omens 
which appeared on the right (e.g. Jliad 12. 237 ff., where 
‘right’ and ‘cast’ are c.xplicitly identified). Contrast, 
however, Hippocrates, Bcpl Sialrrjs o^ecov, 8 (KUhl- 
wein), which says the left is the luclcy side in some cases; 
cf. Pscllus (cd. Hcrchcr) in Philol. viii (1853), p. 167, 23 ff. 
To curse one turned west (Lysias 6. 51), and occasionally 
the dead were buried facing west (Plut. Solon 10; cf. 
Rose in CR xxxiv (1920), 141 ff., for suggestions). In 
Italy the common augural position and the correct 
direction for an Etruscan temple were facing south; for 
the former, however, there was also an eastward position 
(Livy I. 18. 6; cf. Rose in JRS 13 (1923), 82 ff.). In 
general a tcmplum had two axes, N.-S. and E.-W. 
Racial differences may have something to do with this. 
Sporadic examples of Italian graves apparently oriented 
have been found (F. von Duhn, Ilalisclie Crabcrkimde i 
(1924), index under 'Oricnticrung’). 11 . J. R. 

ORIENTIUS, a Gaul of the fifth century A.p. who 
composed an elegiac exhortation to a Christian life 
(Tcuffel, § 464). 

ORIGEN (OaicExns Ad.amantius) (probably a. d. 185 
or 186 to 254 or 255; Euscb. 7 /iit. Eccl. 7. i, Hieron. De 
Vir. III. 54) was bom at Alexandria of Christian parents. 
His life is knoivn to us cliicfly from Eusebius, who devoted 
the greater part of the sixth book of his Ecclesiastical 
History to him, collected many of his letters (now lost), 
and joined with O.'s pupil Pamphilus in writing an 
Apology for Origert, of which one book is extant in a 
translation by Rufinus (IVIijme, PG xvii. 521-616). 
O. received his education from his fatlicr Leonides (who 
perished in 202 in the persecution under Septimius 
Scvcru.s) and later in the Caicdietical School of .Alexan- 
dria under Pantaenus and Clement (q.v.). lie bcc.amc a 
teacher and was so successful that, thouRh still a layman, 
he was recognized, at first informally then in 203 
officially’, ns head of the School. In order better to under- 
stand pagan thought he attended tlie Neoplatonic 
lectures of Ammonius Saccas. He also visited Rome. 
Literally applying the precept in Matthew xix. 12. he 
undenvent ca.stration (Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 6. 8). Ilis 
career ns a teacher was inte.-rupted in 2 15 by the massacre 
of Alexandrians laaosvn ns the Fury’ of Caracalla. O. 
svithdrew to Palestine, but after a time was recalled by 
his bishop Demetrius. He now cng.igcd in extensive 
literary work and acquired such pcreon.al inHuence in 
the Eastern Church ns to become its unofnei.a! arhher. 
On a Journey to Greece in this capacity he nhosvcd him- 
felf, without the consent of his bishop, to he ordsir.ed 
priest by the bishops of C.acsa.rea and Jcruialcm (c. 230), 
'Hiis irregularity caused umbrage to Demetrius, who 
may also h.svc t.’iicn exception to certain e'ementf. in O.'s 
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teaching. O. was banished from Alexandria and deposed 
from the presbyterate, on what precise grovmds is not 
known; but the decision was disregarded in Palestine, 
and O. in 231 settled at Caesarea where he continued 
his labours. In the Decian persecution (250-1) he was 
repeatedly tortured. His health gave way and he died 
at Tyre at the age of 69. 

Works 

Origen’s writings were voluminous and their range 
wide, but only a small proportion has survived. He was a 
pioneer in textual criticism of the Bible, in exegesis, and 
in systematic theology. 

(1) Critical. His chief work in this sphere was the 
Hexapla, begun before 231 and not completed till 244-5. 
In it were set out in six columns (a) the Hebrew text of 
the O.T., (b) the same transliterated in Greek characters, 
(c) and (d) the two Greek versions thereof by Aquila and 
Symmachus, (e) the LXX, (f) the revision of this by 
Theodotion. Only a few fragments of the work are 
extant. Origen’s critical work led him into controversy 
with Julius Africanus ; his Letter to Africantts siuvives. 

(2) Exegetical. He wrote commentaries on the greater 
part of Scripture. Some of these took the form of scholia 
on obscure passages; others of homilies on numerous 
books of the O.T. and N.T., many of which homilies 
are preserved in the original or in Latin translations by 
Jerome or Rufinus; others again, rd/iot or volumes, are 
elaborate commentaries on divers books of the O.T. and 
on the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. John (fragments 
or considerable parts of some of these are extant). O.’s 
method of exegesis was allegorical, seeking out a moral 
as well as a mystical sense in the literal words. 

(3) Doctrinal. The De principiis (Ilepl apxtHv) is a 
remarkable exposition of Christian dogma written before 
O. left Alexandria. Setting out from certain points of 
doctrine given by the tradition of the Church, he pro- 
ceeds by speculation to show how these can ‘be arranged 
as a whole by the help either of statements of Scripture 
or of the methods of exact reasoning’ (DCB iv. 119). 
Considerable fragments of the original Greek survive; 
and the work is preserved in full in a ‘translation’, fre- 
quently adjusted in the interests of orthodoxy, by Rufinus. 

(4) Apologetic. A certain Celsus, a Platonist and ‘an 
enlightened advocate of the refonned paganism’ (Bigg), 
had, probably in 176, in his Aoyos dXrjd-qs written an 
elaborate indictment of Christianity. O.’s reply. Contra 
Celstim, written c. 249, which survives, deals with this 
point by point. 

(5) Devotional. Two of O.’s works in this category 
have come down to us, De Ordtione {Tlepl cvxrjs^ and 
Exhortatio ad martyrium{npoTpeTmK6s rrpos paprvpiov). 
The former, written probably c. 231, treats of prayer 
in its various aspects. The latter was written c. 235 to 
his friends Ambrosius and Proctetus, who suffered in the 
persecution under Maximin. 

The Philocalia is a collection of excerpts from O.’s 
writings by Gregory of Nazianzus and Basil. It preserves 
the original text of many passages known otherwise only 
in Latin translations and is interesting as showing what 
in the fourth century were regarded as characteristic 
points in O.’s teaching. 

Origen exerted great influence and left important 
schools of followers ; but the venturesome nature of his 
speculations aroused controversy, and he himself came 
repeatedly under ecclesiastical condemnation. 

Texts: Opera omnia. C. dc la Rue (Paris, 1733-59); C. H, E- 
Lommatzsch (1831-48); Mi^ne, PG Ort^ena tVerke, in 

Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller (1899 IT. [not quite com- 
plete, 1941J). Origenis Philocalia, ed. J. A. Robinson (1893). 

Genehai. LlTEnATunE: Eusebius, JPist. Dccl. bb, 6; Jerome, 
De Vie. Ill 54; B. F. Wcstcott in DCB, s.v.; C. BipR, The Christian 
Platomsts of Alexandria (Hampton Lectures, 1886); O. Barden- 
heyer, Geschichte der altldrchlichen Lit. ii’ (1914), 96-194; B. J. 
Kidd, History of the Chtsrch to a.d. fOj (1935) i, ch. 15; E. dc Faye, 
Origcr.e, sa fie, son aruvre, sapentie, 3 vols., 1923-8. 


ORIGENES, Neoplatonist, next to Plotinus the most 
important pupil of Ammonius Saccas. He shared 
Plotinus’ general standpoint, but did not distinguish 
the supreme"^ being, the One, from Nous. He was much 
inferior to Plotinus in philosophical power. Works: 
Ilepl haipLovasv, "On povos ttoitjtij? d PaaiXevs (that the 
supreme being is also the creator — ^in opposition to 
Apuleius and Numenius). 

See Zeller, Phil, d. Griechen iii. 2*. 513-16. PW xviii. 1033. 

W. D. R. 

ORION (^Q{ci)plmv), in mythology, a gigantic hunter, 
identical, at least in name, with the constellation as early 
as Homer (//. 18. 4S6, cf. Od. ii. 572 - 5 )» an imprece- 
dentedly early star-m^h. He was Eos’ love and killed 
by Artemis (Od. 5. 121-4); bigger and handsomer even 
than the Aloadae (q.v.; Od. 11. 309-10). A part of his 
story in later authors is evidently astral ; he pursued the 
Pleiads, or Pleione their mother (schol. Pind. JVem. 2. 
16), a clear reference to the relative position of the 
constellations. 

There is some reason for saying that he is Boeotian. 
A rather late legend (Aristomachus in Hyginus, Foet. 
Astr. 2. 34; see Frazer on Ovid, Easti 5. 494) says that 
Hyrieus, eponym of Hyriae, asked for ofepring from 
three gods (their names vary) whom he had hospitably 
received. 'They made water (pvprjcrav) on a bull’s hide 
and bade him bury it; in time a child was bom, which he 
called Urion, the name afterwards becoming Orion. 
For more Boeotian legends about him see Rose, Handb. 
Gk. Myth. 116; Kiientzle in Roscher’s Lexikon iii. 
1028 ff. He is also connected with Chios. He loved 
Mcrope, daughter of Oenopion (‘Wine-face’), Idng of 
that island, but Oenopion disapproved, made him drunk, 
and blinded him. He therefore waded through the sea 
(in one version he is Poseidon’s son, and has the power 
to walk through water) till he came to the farthest east, 
and there got his sight back from the sun’s rays. He was 
finally killed by Artemis for insulting her, or by a 
scorpion sent by Earth, because he boasted that he would 
kill all animals. The story varies greatly in detail; see 
KUentzle’s art., cited above. 

Cf. S. Eitrem in Syrnb. Osl. vii. 53 ff. H. J. R. 

ORAIENUS, (i) father of Ctesius king of the island 
Syrie and grandfather of Eumaeus (Od. 15. 414). (2) 
Name of two Trojan warriors, II. 8. 274 and 12. 187. 
(3) Eponym of the city Ormenion on the Gulf of Pagasae 
(Demetrius of Scepsis in Strabo 9. 438, cf. II. 9. 448). 

H. J. R. 

ORNAAffiNTA were insignia of a magisterial rank 
(quaestoria, aedilicia, praetoria, consularia), which were 
conferred by the Roman emperors and entitled the 
recipients to the courtesies of that rank. This honour 
was sometimes copferred upon men outside the sena- 
toritu ordo. Tiberius gave praetoria omamenta to prac- 
fecti praetoria, quaestoria to a pra^eetus vigilum, and 
Claudius accorded them even to freedmen. Grants of 
this kind were usually made by decree of the Senate, but 
they did not include a seat in the Senate. Omamenta 
iriumphalia were conferred upon successful generals 
under the Empire as a substitute for the triumphus (q.v.) 
of Republican times. J. P. B. 

ORODES II (c. 56-38 B.C.), son of Phraates III of 
Parthia and brother of Mithridates III (Dio C.ass. 39. 
56), with whom he disputed the throne in a struggle 
lasting many years, and finally gained sole control. In 
S3, when Parthia was threatened by a Rom.on invasion, 
Orodes marched against Rome’s ally Armenia, while his 
general Suren opposed Crassus in Mesopotamia. After the 
Rornan defeat at Carrhae, Orodes’ son Pacorus invaded 
Syria. ■ Profiting by the Roman civil ware, Orodes 
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occupied nearly all the Asiatic possessions of Rome (c, 
40 but was dispossessed by M. Antonius and P. 
Ventidius (38). He died soon after. M. S. D. 

OROMASDES, see iieligion, rEnsi^tN. 


OROPUS, on the north-east frontier bettveen Boeotia 
and Attica, belonged geographically to Boeotia, of which 
it was priginally part. In the fifth century it was annexed 
to Attica, but not incorporated; it was lost in 412, and 
changed hands repeatedly later, being most often 
Boeotian. It was the landward end of the nearest 
Athenian route for supplies from Euboea (Thuc. 8. 28 ; 
[Dicaearchus] i. 6, in FHG ii. 256). In the territory of 
Oropus was theAmphiareum, where the earth had opened 
to receive Ampliiaraus (cult and legend are Theban impor- 
tations of the late fifth century). Oracles were given by the 
interpretation of dreams and cures effected. The chief 
remains are of the third century, theatre, stoa, and temple. 

Pnus. I. 34 and Frazer ad loc.; E. Ficchter, Das Theater in 
Oropot (1930). T. J. D. 


OROSrUS, Paulos, was a Spaniard. A presbyter at 
an early age, he fled before the Vandals to Africa, a.d. 
414. There he became a pupil of Augustine (q.v.). His 
Commonitorium de crrorc Priscillianistarum ct Origent- 
stanim led Augustine to address to him a work on the 
subject. But his chief title to fame rests on his Historiae 
in seven books. This work, completed probably in 418, 
was written after Orosius returned from the East, where 
at Jerusalem in 415 he had prosecuted Pclagius (q.v.) for 
heresy. The work is an ‘apologetic’ history whose interest 
now is that Orosius used lost portions of an epitome of 
Livy and of Tacitus’ Histories ns ‘sources'. Its aim was 
very much that of Augustine’s City of God — to rebut 
the charge that the fall of Rome to Alaric in 410 was due 
to Christianity. 

Ed. K. Zaneemeister (Teubner, iSSg); CSEL svili for Cam- 
monitorium: Ct. II. Svennung, Orosiana (1522). A. S. 


ORPIBEUS, the founder of Orphism, generally said to 
be a Thracian. IBs fame in Greek myth as a singer is 
due to tlie poems in wliich tltc Orpliic doctrines and 
myths were set forth. A metope of the treasure house 
of the Sicyonians at Delphi represents him (the inscrip- 
tion reads 'Opj>5s) on board the Argo with a lyre in His 
arms. The first mention in literature is found in Ibycus 


or perhaps in Alcaeus. Aeschylus and Euripides say that 
he attracted trees and wild beasts and even stones .and 
was able to charm whom he svished. In vase and wall 
paintings, even in the Catacombs, he is often represented 
singing. The Christians referred tlie representation to 
the Prince of Peace of whom Isaiah speaks. The best- 
known myth tells how his wife Eurydice was killed by 
the bite of a snake, and Orpheus went down to the 
Undcnvorld and persuaded its lord to allow him to 
bring her back on tlic condition that he should not turn 
round and look at her before he reached the upper world. 
.According to the earlier myth the ending was happy. 
'I'lic common tradition tliat he was not able to fulfil the 
condition is later, but existed probably in the fifth cen- 
turv n.c. 'The myth is probably connected with some 
Orphic poem called the ‘Descent into tlie Undcnvorld'. 
Another m>th, also represented in vase paintings, tells 
that Orjihciis was killed and dismembered by Thracian 
women or Maenads. His severed head floated singing to 
I.csbos. This myth was the subject of Aescliylus’ 
tnigedy Jlasxorae. Some schokars think that Orpheus 
in fact may liavc been n real personage, the founder of 
Orjihic religion, others take him to be purely mytliical; 
to Kcm he is a projection of the Orphic sect. The 
question must be left undecided. 

I. r.lUrnfoa./Vir.Vg. U the Stuh-erCreeh F.fti-en tsl. 3, 

1 Jt. !r. (1. Kf.-n. Oreh-eei ,'.t. I*. He".\ 

■4 
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M.r.K. 


ORPHIC LITERATURE. Many poems were in 
circulation at an early date under the name of Orpheus 
(q.v.)._ Euripides and Hippias hint at their existence, 
Plato is the first to quote verses from them, and Aristotle 
speaks of the ‘so-called Orphic epics’. The fame of 
Orpheus as a singer is due to these poems. It is said that 
Onornacritus, who lived at the court of Pisistratus, wrote 
Orpliic poems, A few fragments preserved show that 
they contained a cosmogony and an anthropogony and 
that they were dependent on Hesiod. A list of Orphic 
poems and authors, due to an Alexandrian scholar, Epi- 
gones, is preserved in Clement of Alc.x.-mdria and Suidas, 
The majority of these poems are psettdepigrapha. The 
dates and personalities of the alleged authors arc unknown 
to us and were unknown to Epigones himself The most 
important poem was the Rhapsodic r/;cogo;iy, from which 
Neoplatonic writers quote many passages. Its age is 
controversial; most probably it is a compilation, not very 
much earlier than the authors who quote it, but it may 
have incorporated earlier elements. Under the name of 
Orpheus arc preserved some late poems : the Argonautica, 
wliich is dependent on Apollonius Rhodius, the Lithica 
(on precious stones), which has hardly anything to do 
with Orphism, and a number of Hymns to various gods, 
probably composed in Asia Minor in the Roman age. The 
poems arc edited together with the fragments by E. Abel, 
Orphica (1885). As regards the fragments this defective 
edition is superseded by the fundamental work of O. 
Kcm, Fragmcnta Orpliicorttm(xg22) ; idem, ‘Die Herkunft 
dcs orphischen Hymncnbuchs’ in Gcucthliakon Q. 
Robert (1910), pp. 89 ff. M. p, N. 

ORPHISM, a religious movement originating in the 
archaic age, the first Greek religion which had a founder 
(sec onpuEUs) and laid down its doctrines in texts (see 
onPHic LiTERATunE). Thc early poems being lost, our 
knowledge of die Orplu'c system depends on late sources. 
It comprised a cosmogony and an anthropogony. At the 
head of thc cosmogony was Chronos, the Time which 
never grows old; of him were bom Aithcr (q.v.), Chaos, 
and Erebus, Chronos formed an egg in the Aither and 
from this Phancs (q.v.) sprang forUi, thc creator and 
first king of thc gods. His daughter Night assisted 
him and bore to him Uranus and Gaea. Then follows 
thc common myth of Kronos and Zeus. Zeus was 
praised as thc beginning, thc middle, and thc end of all; 
thc contradiction thus implied to thc creation by Phancs 
was solved by thc statement that Zeus swallowed Phanes 
and all w.ts created anew. By Dcmctcr Zeus had the 
daughter Korc-Persephone who bore Dionysus, who 
was also named Zagreus. Zeus wanted to hand over his 
royal power to the child, but the wiclccd Titans lured it 
to them with toys, tore it to pieces, and devoured its 
limbs. Yet Athena saved its heart and brought it to 
Zeus, who ate it, and of him a new Dionysus, thc son of 
Scmcle, was bom. The Titans were struck by thc light- 
ning of Zeus and burned to ashes from which man was 
formed. 

Thc important question is how much of this belongs 
to thc old Orphism of the sixth and even the .seventh 
centuries n.c. in which it spread abroad, especially in 
Attica and south Italy. Plato quotes an Orphic verse 
referring to thc .sLx generations of Orphic cosmogony, 
and Aristophanes in his Rirds (683 ff.) expounds a 
cosmogony which ia Justly taken for Orphic; it dots not 
cs-scntially differ from that quoted above. It begins with 
Chaos, Night, Darkness, and Tartarus, adding th.st 
neither c.arth, nor air. nor b.caven C-xitted. Black -winged 
Night bore a wnd-egg in tlie bocom of Darkness and 
from this emerged Er.os (who takes the pkscc of Pham's), 
gold-winged and like tlie fwiu •.vhirbrinds. The high- 
sounding cpitlicts iKtr.iy the imitation of liiesctic po-rr;.-, 

A little Later I'CMrrates tertifrei to the f.act tltat Orpheus 
more tlun otlieri told crude jtr.d immoral stories of the 
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gods. So far Orphism was dependent on old cosmogonic 
myths, embodying crude folk-tale motives, and especially 
on Hesiod, but enlarged them and developed them in a 
speculative sense. 

The anthropogony is in fact the original contribution 
of Orphism to the development of religious thought. 
The lulling of Dionysus-Zagreus is not mentioned in the 
classical age, except for a reference in Pausanias to an 
Orphic poem attributed to Onomacritus; he says that 
Onomacritus took over the name of the Titans from 
Homer and instituted orgia for Dionysus and invented 
the story that the Titans caused the sufferings of Diony- 
sus. The authenticity of this information can hardly 
be doubted, for Plato spealcs of the ‘Titanic nature’ of 
man as a proverbial saying in the sense of his innate evil 
nature, which can only be understood as referring to the 
crime of the Titans as told by the Orphics. Because man 
had been formed of the ashes of the Titans who had 
devoured the Divine Child, he contains within himself 
something of the divine and something of the evil 
Titanic nature. Further, Plato says that the followers of 
Orpheus called the body (oroi/xa) a tomb (arjua), because 
the soul is punished for that for which it is punished and 
it seems to have this covering — the likeness of a prison — • 
in order that it may be kept in custody. First it is to be 
noted that evidently the body is the evil and the soul the 
divine part of man. Abstinence from killing animals and 
eating their flesh was the best known feature of Orphic 
life, noted, e.g., by Euripides and Plato. The reason 
for this prohibition may be found in the uncleanness of the 
body or in the crime of the Titans or most probably in 
the belief in metempsychosis (see thansmigiiation). 
This belief is not expressly ascribed to the Oiphics, but 
it is to be remembered that Orphism is no isolated 
religious phenomenon but is in various ways related to 
the mystic movements and beliefs of the archaic age 
v>'hich it took up and systematized. Plato tells of sorcerers 
who produced books by Musaeus and Orpheus and 
through sacrifices according to these and pastimes called 
initiations promised deliverance and purification from 
guilt and from pains in the after-life: the righteous 
were to be rewarded by a symposium in the Nether 
World. The Orphics had appropriated the belief in 
punishments in the Underworld. Though it was not 
peculiar to them it had a special note: whosoever had 
not imdergone the purifications in this life was to lie 
in the mire in the Nether World ; the initiated and right- 
eous were to live in happiness. This belief appealed to 
the broad public and was important for Orphic practice. 
In the words quoted from Plato the soul is apparently 
punished by being imprisoned in the body. In the 
archaic age there was a tendency, opposed to general 
Greek ideas, to scorn this life and to attribute a higher 
value to the other life in which the soul is freed from the 
fetters of the body. This is consistent with Orphism. 
Gold leaves from the Hellenistic age, found in tombs in 
south Italy and Crete, contain verses to be spoken .on 
arrival in the Undenvorld, in which the dead man 
presents himself as a child of Earth and Heaven and 
asks for a drink from the Lake of Memory; it is also 
said that he has escaped from the sorrowful wheel. 

Although Dionysus is the chief god of the Orphics, 
there is an apparent hostility between the adherents of 
Orpheus and those of Dionysus. This is understandable 
from the fact that the Orphics transformed the central 
sacred rite of the orgia, the omophagy, into the primeval 
crime of the Titans. On Ae other hand, Orpheus is 
connected with Apollo ; he is even sometimes said to be 
his son. The reason is tliat both laid stress on purifica- 
tions and righteousness. Orphism implied legalism of 
ritual and life, mysticism of cult and doctrine, a specuk- 
tivc cosmogony and an anthropogony which emphasized 
the mixture of good and cril in human nature; it con- 
tributed to the transformation of the Underworld into 


a place of punishment. It made the individual, in his 
relationship to guilt and retribution, the centre of its 
teaching. But its high ideas were mixed up with crude 
myths and base priests and charlatans misused them in 
practice. In the classical age it was despised; only 
Pindar and Plato tmderstood its great thoughts. It sank 
down to rise again with the recrudescence of mystic 
ideas in a later age. See also after-life. 

C. A. Lobeck, Aglaophamus (1829); J. E. Harrison, Proleg. to 
the Study of Greek Religion, 455 ff.; W. K. C. Guthrie, Orpheus 
and Greek Religion (1935); I. M. Linforth, The Arts of Orpheus 
(1941); M. P. Nilsson, ‘Early Orphism and Kindred Religious 
Movements’, Harv. Theol. Rev, xxviii (1935), 181 ff.; GercA. d. 
griech. Rel. i. 642 ff.; O. Kem, Orphicorum fragmenta (1922). 

M. P. N. 

ORTYGIA, old name of Delos (‘Quail Island’); its 
nymph was identified with Asteria (q.v.). _ But as some 
half-dozen other places were called Ortygia, it is by no 
means certain that all references (e.g. Od. 5. 123) are to 
Delos. See Hofer in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v. 


OSCAN, see DIALECTS, ITALIC. 


OSCANS ('OtTiKol), whom the Greeks sometimes 
reckoned identical with Italici generally, were strictly 
the inhabitants of Campania (q.v.): (Thuc. 6. 2; Pliny, 
HN 29. 1; cf. Juv. 3. 207). These Campanians, when 
Rome first encountered them, spoke the language of the 
Sabelli (q.v.), which the Romans consequently always 
called Oscan (Livy 10. 20; Festus, p. 121 L.). Cent^ 
Italian coins reveal that a more correct name would be 
Safine (etymologieally identical with Latin Sabinus). 
Safine was spoken by Paeligni, Marrucini, Vestini (and 
probably by Aequi, Marsi, and Sabini) (North Oscan), 
Frentani, Samnites, Campani (Central Oscan), Apuli, 
Lucani, Bruttii, Mamertini (South Oscan). The numer- 
ous inscriptions, few earlier than 300 or later than 90 
B.C., are meticulously written, usually in a modified 
Etruscan alphabet. Oscan with Volscian and Umbrian 
forms one group of Italic lan^ages, Latin and Faliscan 
forming the other. It differs greatly from Latin in sound 
changes, word forms, and vocabulary, less in syntax (see 
DIALECTS, italic). Official and educated classes in Italy 
long continued to use Oscan ; but the Social War ensured 
its ultimate displacement by Latin. Strabo (5. 233) makes 
the astonishing statement that Atellane farces, the only 
Oscan literary form known to us, were performed in 
Oscan at Rome in his day. Certainly the language was 
still spoken at Pompeii in A.D. 79 and in country districts 
survived even longer. 


R. S. Conway, Italic Dialects i (1897), 1-266; C. D. Buck, 
Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian (U.S.A. 1928); J. 'V^attnough, 
Foundations of Roman Italy (1937), no, 301 (with bibliogr^h^. 


OSIRIS represented the deceased Pharaoh. He died, 
was brought to a new life, and reigned in the Underworld. 
He was associated with fertih’ty, and in Herodotus (z. 
144) is identified with Dionysus. The Egyptians believed 
that men (and sacred animals as well) were identified 
with Osiris, hence Osirified, in the next life. In Hellen- 
istic times, although the name and character of Sarapis 
indicate his relationship to Osiris, the latter appears 
sometimes in the cult of the Egyptian deities along with 
Sarapis, Isis, Anubis, and Harpocrates. In Egypt Osiris 
remained primarily the god of the Underworld. With 
'the construction of the elaborate mysteries of Isis Md 
their spread throughout the Roman Empire, Osiris 
trax-clled along with Isis ns a central figure in the liturgical 
and ritual drama. 

Ancient sources (Greek and Latin) : Th. Hopfner, Fonles Ilistoriae 
Religiords Aegyptiacae (1922-5). Modem literature: A. JEnnan, 
Die Rdigion aer Agypter (1034); F. Cumont, L« Religions orientates 
dans le paganisme romain (1929); G.Roeder, art. ‘Usire’ in Roscher’s 
Lexikon. T. A. B. 
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OSROENE, kingdom in north-west Mesopotamia, 
bounded on three sides by the KhabQr and Euphrates, 
and on the north by Mt. Mnsius. In the second century 
n.c. it broke away from Seleucid control and formed a 
separate kingdom with Edcssa (q.v.) as its capital. Its 
kings bore Semitic names, and the population was mainly 
Aramean, with an admixture of Greeks and Parthians. 
As a Parthian vassal State Osroene played a prominent 
rdlc in the struggle betw'cen Rome and Parthia. After 
the campaigns of L. Verus it became a Roman depen- 
dency, later a province. Long coveted by the Sassanids, 
it was at last conquered by the Arabs (a.d. 637). 

M. S. D. 

OSSA, a mountain of nearly 6,500 feet in Thessalian 
Magnesia. On the north it is separated from the massif 
of Olympus by the defile of Tempo (q.v.), but on the 
south it forms with Pelion an almost unbroken wall whicli 
shuts off the interior of Thessaly from the sea. 

OSTIA. The site of Ostia, commanding the Tiber 
mouth some 16 miles from Rome, was of natural im- 
portance, but its traditional colonization by Ancus 
Marcius has not yet been confirmed by excavation. 
Walls of the first known settlement (c, 350-300 b.c.) arc 
built of tufa quarried near Fidenae and enclose some 
5J acres; the four gates of the rectangle arc flanked by 
strong towers. Ostia was thus one of the maritime 
colonics designed to protect Italy’s west coast, and 
probably, like the others, had 300 colonists. 

2. Ostia later became an important naval base, 
especially during the Second Punic War. She soon 
spread beyond her walls and assumed growing com- 
mercial importance. Goods from Spain and the West 
and the vital com supply came to the Tiber's mouth, 
and so up-river to Rome. This made the town a major 
objective in the fighting between Marians and Sullans. 
Marius sacked the town. Under Sulla new walls were 
built and now enclosed over 170 acres. A new town- 
plan was also laid down, which needed little subsequent 
change. 

3. Ostia was sacked by pirates (c. 68 n.c.), but under 
Augustus a period of vigorous building began, including 
the construction of a theatre, behind wliich was laid out a 
great colonnade, where representatives of overseas trade 
could rent offices. Under Gaius wells were replaced by an 
aqueduct. The development of the town was due partly 
to imperial generosity, largely to increasing trade; but 
the Tiber’s mouth was silting up and proving dangerous, 
especially to the com transports. Caesar had contem- 
plated work here, but it was left to Claudius to build a 
completely new harbour some three miles to the noi^i. 
Two moles and a lighthouse were built, and connexion 
was made with the 'Tiber by canal. For greater security 
Trajan added a hexagonal inner basin. 

4. Ostia had developed steadily during the Julio- 
Claudi.m and Flavian periods, but tlic building of 
Trajan’s harbour was followed by a more intensive 
expansion, especially under Hadrian. Though granaries 
and offices were built round tlie harbours, the old town 
tem,ained the centre of the worlcers’ guilds and her 
government controlled the new settlements. Laige 
nnsis sverc rebuilt, including the dpek-quarter, with 
its granaries and market, and an imposing Capito- 
lium to crown it. To protect the gmnaries Hadrian 
stationed at Ostia a dctaclimcnt of visiles. Already the 
Pompeian tyqse of house was giving way jo a rnore modem 
pattern, to meet the increasing population : in Hadrian’s 
rebuilding the tall brick-built blocks, well lit by rows 
of large windows, became universal. In the business 
quarters the blocics were designed to be let in si.ngle 
apartments or flats, with separate access to the upper 
stories: in the more residc.nti.al parts of the toum, 
particularly towards the co.ast, the houses were no doubt 
more luxurious and less compact. 


5. Under the Antonines the new harbour sj-stem, 
wlu'ch now eclipsed Putcoli, was the receiving port of the 
largest consuming centre in the world, and trade at- 
tracted men from all parts. The profits of trade rapidly 
increased the number of Imights, and the governing 
classes were generous. The common people found satis- 
faction in tlicir numerous guilds of builders, boatmen, 
bakers, etc., with their patrons, officers, guild-houses, 
and banquets. For recreation they had more than six 
sets of public baths, a theatre, and possibly an amphi- 
theatre. Ostia also provided good sea-bathing. 

6. The town’s religious life changed with her growing 
cosmopolitanism, though Vulcan remained Ostia’s 
palrtus dcus. There were temples to Roma et Augustus 
(Julio-CIaudian) and to Magna Mater (? Claudian); Isis 
and, from the second century, Mithras were freely 
worshipped. Christianity is not certainly found until 
c. A.D. 200, but by 250 Ostia had her own bishop. 

7. Decay set in before a.d. 200. New building became 
rare, the financial office of quaestor became ominously 
important, men seldom held magistracies (an expensive 
honour) niorc than once, the population dropped rapidly. 
This decline was hastened when Constantine made the 
harbour settlement, Portus, independent. 

8. While Portus was worth protecting, Ostia became a 
prey successively to Goth, Hun, and Saracen. Attack 
and the growth of malaria gradually made the site a 
desert. In the Middle Ages it became a quarry for the 
builder, in the Renaissance and later for the collector. 
Systematic and continuous excavation on the site began 
only in 1907. By 1938 roughly a quarter of the area was 
cleared and the pace was then quickened in order to 
expose the whole town for the projected International 
Exhibition of 1942. 

Ostia’s inscriptions arc collected in CIL xiv and supplement. 
A second supplement arranaea the inscriptions topoBrapliically. 
Excavation reports in Notizie degli Scavi, c5peci.slly 1508 f. It. 
Paschetto, Ostia: Colonia Romana (1912); J. Carcopino, Virgilf rl 
hs Brigints d'Ostie (1919); id., OsHe (1929); G. Calza, Ostia; gmda 
storico-vionumailale (1929) (also in Enclish); id.. La neeropoji dtl 
Porto di Roma rtell' ispla sacra (1940); F. H. Wilson, ‘Studies in tjic 
Social and Economic History of Ostia', BSR xiii. 4: -68; xiv. 
152-62. it. LIeigcs. 

OSTORIUS SCAPULA, Punuus, of equestrian 
family, consul sttjjecltis before A.D. 47, when he succeeded 
Plautius as governor of Britain. He seems to have built 
the Fosse Way (jfRS xiv, 252-6) and a fonvard line 
(modem Ryhtild Street) as limites against the Britons of 
the Highland zone, with Viroconiutn (IVroxeter) as an 
advanced point and his rear secured by a colonia at 
Camulodunum {Colchester), Attempts at tlie offensive 
against Highland tribes were less successful: an advance 
to the Irish sea proved premature; and though Ostorius 
defeated Caratacus, who had fled thither, he was unable 
to subdue the Silurcs and Ordoviccs of Wales, and died 
worn out in A.D. 56. 

Tacitus, Am. la. 31-9; PIR, O ti2; Collinawood-MjTfs, 
Roman Britain, 91-7; F. N. I’rj'ce in Antiquaries Journal xviii. 
a9-48. C. E. .<5. 

OSTRACA. Potsherds were not habitually used for 
writing in Greece, except ns voting tablets at Athens. 
In Egj'pt such use heg.nn after the Greek conquest; the 
first dated example is of 274 B.c. Nearly all early Ptole- 
maic ostraca arc tax-receipts; Liter, orders and lists are 
common, and letters, school exercises, magical spclh, 
and religious texts, pagan or Christi-in, sverc inscribed 
on them. The Tlteljaid is the most prolific source of 
ostraca of all periods, cspeci.nlly Tfiches itself, ssitli 
Ilcrmontlus and Croeodilopolh; a fair number h-iie 
come from Elephantine and Coptos; a single group is 
recorded from Psclcls in Nubia, another fro.m 'IV-ntyra. 
Oryrhynchus has produced some hu.ndreds, nearly all 
Bj-aantinc. In iltc FayClm they arc rare before Roman 
times; one lot from Pliibdelphia is the only considerable 
find of Ptolemaic date; under tiiC Empire iljty occur on 
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most town-sites till c. a.D. 400. No ostraca have been 
reported from the Delta. Outside Egypt Latin ostraca 
have been found near Carthage. Except in the Fayhm, 
few have been obtained by scientific excavation: they 
are usually found in ancient rubbish-mounds or in 
house-ruins. 

U. Wilcken, GriechUclte Ostraha aus Aegypten und Nuhicn (1899); 
[mainly Thebaid] A. H. Gardiner, H. Thompson, and J. G. Milne, 
Theban Ostraca (1913); P. M. Meyer, Gricchische Texts aus 
Aegypten (1916); P. Viereck, Ostraca aus Brussel und Berlin (tgttz); 
id., Ostraha der Bibliothek zu Strassburg (1923); L. Amundsen, 
Ostraca Osloensia (1933); Claire Pr^aux, Ostraca greet au Music de 
Brooklyn (tpsy); [Fayum] B. P. Grenfell, A. S. Hunt, and D. G. 
Hogarth, Fayum Towns and their Papyri (1900); P. Jouguet, 
Ostraha du Fayoum (2902); P. Viereck and F. Zucker, Papyri 
ostraha und Wachstafeln aus Philadelphia (1926): L. Amundsen, 
Greek Ostraca in the University of Michigan Collection (i935): 
[Oxyrhynchus] E. E, Fund Arch. Reports 1903/4, p. 16; 1904/s, 
p. is: 1905/61 P. t4; 1906/71 P. 9: [Tentyra] J. G. Milne, Arch. Pap. 
vi (1913), I2sff.; [All districts] J. G. Tait, Greek Ostraca in the 
Bodleian Library etc. i (1930); [Carthage] R. Cagnat and A. Merlin, 
‘Ostraka latins de Carthage’ (Journ. Sav. N.S. ix (1911), S14). 
Publications of texts in periodicals are mostly reproduced in 
Preisigke-Bilabel, Sammelbuch griechischer Urkunden aus A^gy^e^ 

OSTRACISM (oarpaKUTfios), at Athens, banishment 
without disgrace and without loss of citizen rights or 
property for ten years. It was, we are told, instituted by 
Cleisthenes, ‘because Pisistratus as popular leader and 
strategus had made himself tyrant’ — an altogether trust- 
worthy account; the new democracy feared lest another 
popular leader might make himself too powerful (without 
having committed a crime against the State) and estab- 
lish a second tyranny. It was first used in 487-485 b.c. 
against relatives and suspected friends of the tyrant. 
Thereafter, as the democracy became firmly established, 
it tended to become an instrument of party warfare. 
Among its victims were Xanthippus, Aristides, Themi- 
stocles, Cimon, and Thucydides son of Melesias (qq.v.). 
It was not used again till 417, when, by an intrigue 
between Nicias and Alcibiades, Hyperbolus, a minor 
demagogue, was ostracized ; this was the last occasion. 

Once a year a preliminary vote was taken whether a 
vote of ostracism should ^e place. If there was a 
majority in favour, the second vote took place shortly 
after. As for all vopoi err’ dvSpi, i.e. the application of a 
law to an individual by the Ecclesia, voting was fay 
phylae and secret; and a quorum was necessary. It is 
not clear whether only a total of 6,000 was necessary, 
or 6,000 against any individual. Strongly in favour of 
the first view is the general regulation about vopoi hr 
dvBpl; in favour of the second is our best authority 
(Philochorus), and the fact that, if only a total of 6,000 
votes was necessary, if 3,001 were given against A and 
2,999 against B, A would be ostracized, whereas if 5,999 
were given against A and no other vote was given at all, 
there would be no ostracism. In other vopoi in dvBpl 
there was no conflict between individuals ; perhaps it was 
so in this case too, the individual against whom a vote was 
to be taken having been decided at the preliminary vote. 

The name of the individual to be ostracized was cut 
by the voters on ostraca, broken pieces of pottery. 
Several hundred such ostraca have been found, and on 
them the names of all those known to have been ostracized. 

Similar institutions are known at Argos and (for a 
short period c. 450 B.C.) at Sj'racuse, where the names 
were written on olive-leaves (petala : hence the vote was 
called pctalismos). 

Gjf3usoU-H. Swobodn, Gricchische Staatshunde (1920-6), 884-6; 
B. J.. Bonner, C/V«7. viii. szyS.; J. Carcopino, L’Ostracisme 
athAnen' (1935)- A. W. G. 

OTACILIUS CRASSUS, Titus, praetor in 217 and 
214 B.C., served in Sicily 216-211, raiding the African 
coast (215 and possibly in 212) and commanding a fleet 
at the siege of Syracuse. His e-vploits in 212 (Livy 25. 31) 
and liis election to tlic consulship before liis death in 
21 1 are doubtful. H. H. S. 


OTHO, Marcus Salvius (a.d. 32-69), whose father 
received patrician ranlc from Claudius, was husband of 
Poppaea Sabina and friend of Nero. As Nero fell in 
love with his wife (afterwards divorced), he was sent to 
Lusitania as governor in 58 and remained there until 
Nero’s death (68). He supported Galba and hoped to be 
his heir. Disappointed, he organized a conspiracy among 
the Praetorians and was hailed emperor (15 Jan. 69). 
He tried to appear as the legitimate successor of Nero. 
Egypt, Africa, and the legions of the Danube and the 
Euphrates declared for liim. But the legions of the 
Rhine had already chosen Vitellius (q.v. i), to whom he 
made unsuccessful advances. He was attacked in Italy 
and could oppose only an inferior army. He had to arm 
2,000 gladiators. He dispatched his generals Annius 
GaUus and Vestricius Spurinna to hold the line of the 
Po (March 69), but remained idle in Rome until April. 
A body of troops, which was sent by sea to Gaul, 
achieved nothing. The decisive battle was fought at 
Bedriacum, c. 22 miles east of Cremona. Notwith- 
standing some help from Illyricum, Otho was decisively 
beaten and his army surrendered. He committed suicide 
(April 69). Tradition reasonably represents him as an 
incapable and profligate man. 

Sources: Plutarch, Otho (commentary by E. G. Hardy, 1890); 
Suetonius, Otho (commentary by G. W. Mooney 1930), etc. See 
further s.v. GALBA (1); cf.L.Paul, lih.Mus. 1902, 76; Nagl,BIFjA, 
2035; A. Passerini, ‘Le due battaglie presso Belriacum’, Studi di 
antichitd classica offerti a E. Ciaceri (1940). A. M. 

OTHO, see also junius (2), eoscius (2). 

OTUS, see ALOADAE. 

OURANOS, see GAEA. 

OVATIO was a minor form of triumphus (q.v.). It might 
be granted to a general who could not claim a full triumph, 
e.g. if his victory had not involved the destruction of a 
large number of the enemy or if he had handed over his 
army to a successor. He entered Rome on foot or horse- 
back, wearing a wreath of myrtle instead of laurel, and 
the procession was much less spectacular. H. H. S. 

OVID (Publius Ovidius Naso, 43 b.c.-a.d. 17?) was 
bom at Sulmo, a town of the Paeligni. He prided himself 
that he was of equestrian rank by birth, not through 
property or service (TV. 2. no ff.;4. 10. 7; Am. 3. 15. 3). 
He was educated at Rome in law and rhetoric under 
AreUius Fuscus, whose redundant manner he reflected, 
and Porcius Latro, whose style was more restrained. 
Ovid’s heart, however, ttas not in pleading but in poetry. 
His prudent father tried to dissuade him from that 
unprofitable pursuit. For a time he followed this advice. 
He completed his education at Athens (Tr. i. 2. 77), and 
travelled in Sicily and Asia Minor with a poet-friend, 
the younger Macer. On reaching manhood he assumed 
the anguslus clavtis, as he did not aspire to a senatorial 
public career. He served in the centumviral court, acted 
as arbitrator ( 3 >. 2. 93-6; Pont. 3. 5. 23), and on the 
board of tresviri capitales, in charge of prisons and 
executions {Tr. 4. 10. 34; Owen, TV. ii, p. 140). He was 
niarried three times. He had a daughter probably by 
his second wife. His third wife w.as a dependant of 
Paullus Fabius Maximus, and intimate with his wife 
Marcia {Pont. 1. 2. 136-8). He speaks of her with affec- 
tion, praising her loyalty. She was a widow, with one 
daughter Perilla (Wheeler, AJPhil. xlvi. 28). He had 
attended recitationes by the didactic poet Macer, Horace, 
and Propertius his personal friend. Virgil he saw 
only (TV. 4. 10. 51). His friendship with Tibullus was 
cut short by that poet’s death, winch he lamented in 
exquisite verse {Am. 3. 9). He Imew many of tlie younger 
poets. 

_ 2. With comfortable means he lived in Rome devoting 
liimsclf to society’ and poetry. The Amores at once 
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brought him celebrity. The fair frail idol of his verse, 
called by the fictitious name Corinna, was no real person, 
but the creation of his fanej', the epitome of many 
women. The Heroidcs won fresh applause. In lus 
fortieth year he produced his masterpiece of witty 
impropriety, the Ars, which marked him as the chief of 
erotic poets. The publication of the Ars followed closely 
on the banishment of Augustus’ daughter Julia, whose 
profligacy was a grave blow to her father’s moral reforms. 
Augustus was angered by the pernicious influence of the 
Ars, and it was the contributory cause of O.’s banish- 
ment. 

_ 3 * Ovid’s brilliant talent was now acknowledged and 
his social position assured when, in the island of Elba 
{Pont. 2. 3. 84), he learned that he was sentenced (a.d. 8) 
to banishment to a place prescribed {relegatio); he 
retained his property, and the possibility of pardon was 
not excluded. The charges were tv’o, his poem and a 
mistake of conduct ('duo crimina, carmen ct error’, TV. 
2. 207). The ‘error’ was the more serious. He had 
concealed something he had seen which affected the 
Emperor and his family. Ovid never dared to disclose 
what this offence was. There have been many guesses 
as to its nature. It may have been concerned with some 
scheme regarding the popular prince Germanicus which 
clashed with tlic dynastic aims of Livia and Tiberius, 
who obdurately refused to pardon the poet. Ovid 
departed into exile Nov. a.d. 8, reaching Tomis in 
spring or summer of a.d. 9. 

4. Tomis (not Tomi, cf. MSS. TV. 3. 9. 33 ; Pont. 4. 
14. 59), a frontier fortress on the Euxine, now Constanza, 
was inhabited by half-bred Greeks and barbarian Getae, 
expert horsemen, who constantly went armed. Life was 
insecure, harassed by raids from wild tribes beyond the 
Danube. The severe winter cold is vividly described by 
O. in terms not overdrawn. The languages (Latin was 
almost unknown) were corrupt Greek, but chiefly Getic 
and Sarmatian, which tongues O. learned. At Tomis 
he lived, busy with verse-making and poetical epistles. 
He was abstemious, slender and not strong (Pont. i. 5. 
51 ; 10. 29), genial and lovable (Sen. Controv. 2. 2. 8). He 
won the goodwill of the Tomitac, who exempted him from 
taxes (Pont. 4. 9. loi). Even his native Sulmo, he says, 
could not have been kinder (Pont. 4. 14. 49). He died in 
exile according to Jerome in a.d. 17. A reference to the 
restoration by Tiberius of tlie temple of Janus (Fasti, i. 
223-6) suggests that he may have lived till 18. 

5. Works 

(1) Amorcs, love poems wliich, except in the lament 
for Tibullus, show little real feeling. Ed. i (five books) 
appeared soon after 16 b.C. (i. 14. 4 S); cd. 2 (rearranged 
in three boolcs: cf. epigram prefixed to bk. i) shortly 
before the ✓lrf(/2rr .i 4 w. 3. 343). 

(2) Heroidcs (so cited by Priscian, Kcil, Gramm. Lot. 
it. 544, referred to as Epistulae by O., Ars Am. 3. 345), 
mostly letters addressed by noble ladies of the legendary 
past, in Ep. 15 by the poetess Sappho, to absent husbands 
or lovers. The idea of the fictitious love-letter may be 
derived from Propertius 4. 3 (letter of Arcthusa); but 
O.’s claim to originality holds gtwd, since Propertius 
dealt with contemporary fact, O. with mythological past. 

The last six letters, in pairs, were suggested by the 
replies composed bv O.’s friend Sabinus to six of the 
Ileroidts (Am. 2. iS* 27). Encouraged by the_ popularity 
of the origin.al issue (1-15), O; added the pair letters in 
the complete edition. He testifies that he wrote a letter 
of S.appho (Am. 2. rS. 26). Hut the genuineness of the 
Ep. Sopph. (i$), also of i6-2t, lias often been questioned 
on insufficient grounds. Loss of sheets in the ardictypc 
may explain the absence from its place of J.p. 15 in the 
chief tnnr.utcripts and of the conclusion o(Ep. 2t. 

(3) Mcdlcamina faciei fcmlncac, a fragment in 
elegiacs, is a h.-andbot)': of ectsmctics for tlic female toilet. 

(4) Ars Amtitoria, three books. O. as professor of 


Love (‘praeceptor amoris’, i. 17) presents Love as a 
science in didactic mockery of current text-books, ars 
grammatica and such. It is concerned not with respect- 
able women but with the demi-monde; therefore O. 
argued it was not immoral ( Tr. 2. 247). Books i and a 
instruct men how to find and keep a mistress, bk. 3 
contains corresponding instruction for women. Beautiful 
narrative episodes enliven the work. Allusions to the 
naumachia of 2 B.c. (i. 171) and the Parthi (i. 179) 
indicate that it appeared soon after i n.c. 

(5) Rcmcdia amoris, one book, followed soon after 
tlw Ars (155), the wantonness of wliich had roused 
disapproval. O. replies that erotic poetry must be erotic ; 
liis aim is renown; this the Ars has brought him. The 
specifics for escape from irregular entanglements are 
obtained chiefly by ‘converting’ the rules of the Ars. 

( 6 ) Metamorphoses, fifteen books in hexameters, a 
collection of stories mainly Greek, some Roman, involv- 
ing changes of shape, from the change of chaos into order 
down to that of Julius Caesar into a star. In combining, 
like Callimachus in the Aitia, short stories into a con- 
tinuous whole, O. followed Alexandrian precedent. The 
subject of transformations was treated by Alexandrian 
poets. The 'OpviOoyovta of Boios was adapted by 
Acmilius Macer. O. had heard Maccr recite, and thence 
possibly conceived lu's idea (Tr. 4. 10. 43). He draws 
mainly from Greek dramatists and poets, towards the 
end from Virgil. When he was banished, the Met. lacked 
his final revision. He burnt it in disgust, but it was 
prcserv’cd in copies possessed by friends (TV. i. 7. 13). 

A storehouse of mythology, tJiis great poem has 
inspired medieval and later painters, sculptors, and poets, 
among them Chaucer and Shakespeare. O.’s proud 
confidence of immortality (15. 871) has been amply 
justified. 

(7) Fasd, si.x books, a poetical calendar of the first 
six months of the Roman year, a book allotted to each 
month, arranged under three heads, astronomical, 
historic.al, religious. The risings and settings of constel- 
lations are expounded, with rcmarics about the weather. 
Legendary and historical events connected with dates 
arc sketched. Festivals and religious rites arc recorded 
with minute information. Six out of twelve projected 
books were completed when O. was banished. Tlicse 
at his death he had incompletely revised, prefixing the 
dedication to Gcmianicus (i. 3). TIjcy were issued 
posthumously, the origin.il dedication to Augustus being 
rct.iincd at 2. 3-18. The last six boolcs were too unfinished 
to be published. 

The nctiological conception of the Fasti comes from 
Callimachus’ Aitia, though the poems of Propertius on 
legends (bk. 4) may have influenced O. 

(8) Tristin, five books (a.d. 8-12), letters addressed 
to persons whose names arc generally suppressed, lest 
connexion with tlic disgraced poet might injure them. 
Where tliat was not feared, names arc given, in three 
letters to Augustus, six to his wife, and in that to his 
stcpd.iughtcr Pcrilla. These 'mournful numbers’ arc 
pathetic, often senile supplications, pleading for mitiga- 
tion of his sentence. The defence of himself O’k- 2) p 
interesting, especially tlie suncy of Greek and Latin 
poets, and the summaty of games. 

(9) EpJsiuIac cx Ponto, four books, Irtfers of the 
s.imc sort, except that names of recipients arc given. 
Books 1-3 were written .A.D. 1 2-i 3 ; boo’: 4 was published 
posUiumousIy. The latest dironological reference (4. 9. 

4) is to the sufTect consulship of Gracci.nu3 a.d. 16. 

(to) Ibis, a comprehensive ctirse, exprevsed by 
recondite allusions, imprecating disaster and death of 
every concciw.ble kind on an enemy who pentcutea th.c 
poet's svjfc .and atte.mpra to tfcprii-e him of hh pnspe.'iv. 
’n.is person, who.m O, cilli Ibis, lias bee.n identified with 
the man referred to in TV. s. 6. 14; 3. tt.s a.nd 20; 4. 9. 

15 fl. Title snd idea were borrowed from uie lost porni 
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in which Callimachus attacked Apollonius Rhodius tmder 
the name Ibis, a bird seen everywhere in Alexandria, 
of dirty habits (Strabo, p. 823). Ovid’s adaptation was 
written at Tomis {Ib. 1 1 IT. ; 637), later than Pont. 4. 14. 
44, where he says that he had written no poem of persond 
attack. 

(11) Halieutica, in hexameters, a fra^ent on fishes. 
Pliny, who gives the title, paraphrases it {HN 32.. ii), 
and concludes that certain fishes recorded here only 
were peculiar to the Euxine, where O. began this poem 
at the end of his life. It was published posthumously, 
vmrevised. This accounts for metrical and other blem- 
ishes, which have caused its genuineness to be impugned 
unnecessarily (Owen, CQ viii. 267). 

(12) Nux, Ae lament of a nut-tree over its sufferings 
from stones thrown at it by passers by. Written pro- 
bably towards the end of O.’s life, it is allegorical, the 
innocent victim of persecution representing the poet. 
The compliment to the Emperor, who brought peace 
(143-6), supports this interpretation. It is an expansion 
of an epigram by Antipater {Anth. Pal. 9. 3), or some 
such work. Its genuineness, often questioned, was 
established by Ganzenmuller. 

(13) Lost poems. To the early period belong the 
unfinished (entirely lost) Gigantomachta {Am. 2. i. 
11-16; Owen, TV. ii. 63) and the tragedy Medea {Tr. 2. 
SS3) (of which two lines survive), praised by Quintilian 
{Inst. 10. I. 98) and ranked by Tacitus {Dial. 12) with 
the Thyestes of Varius. 

Besides one Prtapeum {Priap. 3) fragments exist of 
epigrams, of a shortened adaptation of Aratus’ PJiaeno- 
mena (Lactantius Inst. 2. 5. 24), and others of uncertain 
location. 

Nothing but the titles remain of the following: (r) 
Liber in malospoetas (Quint. Inst. 6 . 3. 96). (2) Epithala- 
mium for Paullus Fabius Maximus {Pont. i. 2. 131). 
(3) Epicedium on M. Valerius Messalla Corvinus {Pont. 
I. 7. 30). (4) Panegyric on the Paimonian Triumph of 
Tiberius {Pont. 3. 4. 3). (5) Epicedium on Augustus 
{Pont. 4. 6. 17; 9. 131). (6) Poem praising the imperial 
house, written after Augustus’ death, in the Getic 
language {Pont. 4. 13. 19-36). 

The fragments are collected in Owen, Tristia, etc., 
O.C.T., Lenz, Halieutica, etc., Paravia. 

6. A poet by instinct, Ovid lacked the dignity and 
eamesmess which the loftiest poetry demands. His one 
tragedy has perished and cannot be assessed. By his own 
confession he abandoned epic as beyond his powers. 
But as an interpreter of his age he is a master. He 
reflects its spirit, grateful subserviency to the ruler who 
had established peace, and enthusiastic appreciation of 
its blessings. His message was to the cultured society 
of the capital; his mission to cheer, give pleasure, and 
amuse. His success is due to his vivacity and sparkling 
wit. He is deeply sensitive to beauty, the physical beauty 
of youth and strength, the beauties of nature, of scenery 
and the gay tints of flowers, idealized with peculiar 
richness of terms for glowing colour. Having a fertile 
and creative imagination, he is unrivalled in the ease and 
liveliness with which he conceives and describes scenes 
and incidents. His style is brilliant and lucid. The 
variety of liis metaphors and polished similes, the 
dexterity with which he enlivens his diction by introduc- 
ing legal phrases and formalities, and the many new 
words with which he enriched the language add peculiar 
charm. He was learned, but carried his learning lightly. 
He had an extensive knowledge of Greek literature, 
especially of the Alexandrians, from whom he drew much, 
and of the Latin poets, both predecessors and contem- 
poraries. With striking originality he enlarged the 
slender range of the elegiac couplet. In tlus metre 
haring perfected the artistic form of the Roman lovc- 
ele^', he used the couplet in the Heroides for psycho- 
logical studies of the fluctuating moods of women; in 


the Ars Aniatoria for didactic poetry; in the Fasti for 
sustained serious effort; in the Ibis for vituperation; 
during his exile for personal letters which, though 
monotonous from their circumstances, are always neat 
and ingenious. His most ambitious work, the Metamor- 
phoses, though epic in form, is in fact a new creation. 
It is not a concrete whole, but a string of stories of love 
and adventure, a wonderland of fancy, passing from 
grave to gay. In this great poem, intensely modem in its 
appeal through its vivacity and swiftness of narrative 
shifting from scene to scene, O. stands forth as the 
foremnner of romance. His faultless precision of metre 
gave its final polish to the elegiac couplet, and added 
fluidity to the stately hexameter of Virgil. His faults, 
to some of which he was not blind and which were 
deliberate (Sen. Controv. 2. 2. 12; Quint. Inst. 10. 1. 88), 
are frivolity and irreverence, lapses into bad taste, want 
of restraint in describing what decency should have 
forbidden, and redundancy of language. But though 
shocking he is not prurient; though redundant he is not 
diffuse. 

See alexandrianism; didactic poetry, latin; 

ELEGIAC POETRY, LATIN; EPYLLION. 
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OVINIUS, as tribune of the plebs proposed a resolution 
(the Lex Omnia or plebiscitum Ovinium, probably passed 
between 318 and 312 b.c.) by which the right of enrolling 
members of the Senate was transferred from the consuls 
and military tribunes to the censors. It directed the 
censors to enrol ‘optimum quemque ex omni ordine’ 
(Festus, p. 246), which probably means only cx-magis- 
trates, not 'the best men of every rank’, so as to counteract 
individual authority or family influence. As a result 
membership of the Senate depended on the conduct of 
the magistrate while in office. 

P. Willems, Le Sinat dela ripublique romoine i. 153 ff.; i’. 668 IT.; 
Mommsen, Rom. Sfaatsr. p. 418 f. P. T. 

OXUS (^13^0?, mod. Amu Darya). This river was 
known by name to Herodotus and Aristotle, but was 
apparently confused by them with the Araxes (q.v.). 
It was discovered by Alexander, and some Indian 
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merchandise was known to come by it, and thence by 
the Caspian and the rivers Cyrus and Phasis to the 
Euxine. But later information about it was from hearsay 
oniy,_ and the belief persisted that it flowed into the 
Caspian — which may have been true of prehistoric times. 
Its efflux into the Aral Sea was never located by Greek 
geographers. 

Strabo ii. 514-18; Ptol. Gfor. 6. 9-18; Cary-Warmington, 
Explorers, 133-56; Wnrmington, Indian Commerce, 26-7, p. 337, 
n. 70. E. H. W. 

OXYRHYNCHUS (Behnesa) is now represented only 
by extensive mounds beyond the Bahr Yusuf to the 
west of the Nile, which have proved the richest source 
of papyri in Egypt yet diseovered. The first scientific 
exploration of the site was by Grenfell and Hunt in 
1897; since their last campaign there in 1906 other 
diggers, official and unofficial, have reaped good harvests. 
The proportion of Ptolemaic papyri is small ; most arc 
Roman and Byzantine. Apart from the information 
derived from these papyri, practically nothing is knoivn 
of the history' of the town. j. c. M. 

OXYRHYNCHUS, The historian from. In 1906 
some 900 lines of a lost Greek historian were discovered 
at Oxyrhynchus in Egypt. The writer dealt in consider- 


able detail with events in the Greek world, 396-395 b.c., 
and was_ an authority of the first importance. The 
papyrus indicate a strict chronological arrangement by 
summers and winters, competent criticism and analysis 
of motives, a first-hand knowledge of the topography of 
Asia Minor, and certain details found in no other work 
on the period. It was probably a continuation of Thucy- 
dides beginning with the autumn of 411, was written 
between 387 and 346, and its elaborate scale suggests 
that it covered only a short period, perhaps to the battle 
of Cnidos, 394. 

Its authorship has been much discussed. Grenfell and 
Hunt preferred on attribution to Theopompus (q.v. 3), 
later strongly supported by E. Meyer; the case for 
Ephorus_was ably argued by E. M. Walker, in spite of 
his previous advocacy of the shadowy Cratippus, and 
more recently F. Jacoby has argued for Daimachus (q.v.). 
The close resemblance of the text with Diodorus bk. 14 
coupled with significant divergencies indicates that 
Diodorus’ source, Ephorus, had P, as the editors tenned 
the author of the papyrus, before him for his universal 
history. The question of authorsliip does not yet admit 
of a definite solution. 

Hellenka Oxyrhynchia, O.C.T.; E. Meyer, Theopomps Tlellenlha 
(1909); E. M. Walker, The liellenica Oxyrhynchia (19J3); G. 
Barber, The historian Ephorus (19.15), ch. 3; H. Bloch, llarv. Stud., 
Supp. \'ol, 1940. G. L. B, 
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PACATUS, MtNUCios, see eirenaeus, 

PACATUS DREPANIUS, Latinos (fl. a.d. 390), 
Gallo-Roman orator; see rANEOYiuc, LATIN. 

PACtjrVIUS, Marcus (220-c. 130 b.c.), tragedian and 
painter, nephew of Ennius, bom at Brundisium; he died 
at Tarentum. We are told that as a tragedian he equalled 
Accius in moral elev.ation and surpassed him in learning, 
if inferior in native force; further th.at he was a polished 
metrist but that his latinity was poor. The extant titles 
(only about a dozen, with one praetcxla, Pattlus) and thc 
fra^ients (about 400 lines) suggest that he w.is a pains- 
taking if slow worker, original in choice of subject (c.g. 
Amiontm ludtciitm) and in treatment (cf. tlic stoicizing 
of Ulysses’ death-ngonic-s in the Niptra, translated^ from 
Sophocles, to suit Roman ftravitas), fond of complicated 
plots (Modus, son of Medea, pretends to be Hippotes; 
Medea, wisliing to injure the supposed Hippotes, accuses 
him of being — MedusI), debates (Amphion and Zethus, 
in the Ar.tiopa, discuss the artistic versus the practical 
life), and pathetic scenes (c.g. the famous appeal by the 
ghost of tlic murdered Dcipbilus to his mother Iliona). 
Command of metre and sound-cfTcct is shown in the 
words of the old nurse in the Niptra: 

manibin tjdcm. giiibut Uliri «'iep< permulsi, eblusra 
i»isitudincmquc nunuani munuum inollitudine, 

or in the bitter word.s of Telamon toTcuccr: 

sfStfEare «b» tc ausu’s au! sine i!lo SaUminam incrcdl . . .? 

pictorial power in the descriptions of calm or storm at 
sea : rationalism in the attack on divination in the Chrysrs. 
Word-forms like v.or.crinli^ r-.omtnrini) and compounds 
like irtranciceruinsm perhaps support Cicero's cliargc of 
bad l.uinity. 

Trit: E. H. Wa.-rainsten, Rtrzai-J cf Old letk ii (Uc’j. iojM- 

PADUS (Ligurian Bodinevs, Greek 'Hpi-o-.vct, nowa- 
d»« Po) : Italy's longest river with numerous tributaries. 
It riffs in the Cottian Alps, flows over 400 miles east- 


ward through Cisalpine Gaul, and enters the Adriatic 
near Ravenna. Its valley was inhabited in prehistoric 
times by tcrramaricoli {see TEnnEMABE), and from Etrus- 
can days dikes have protected its reclaimed riparian 
lands. In antiquity navigation ns far as Turin was 
possible but hazardous ow'ing to the swift current. Since 
ancient times floods and the silt carried down have 
considerably altered its lower course and delta, 

Polyb. 2. 16; Strabo 4. 203 f.; 5. 2t2, 217; Pliny, UN 3. 117-22. 
C. J.idni, II Viagsio del Po (1937) with full biblhgnphy. E. 'P. S. 

PAEAN, The Paean seems originally to have been a 
hymn addressed to Apollo in his rOle as Healer (//. i. 
473 ; schol. Ar. P/ut, 636), but it was early used for other 
purposes, such as (1) military, as in //. 22. 391, Aesch. 
Sept. 63s, schol. Eur. Phoen. 1102; (2) s>-mpotic, when 
all the guests sang it in unison after the libations and 
before the s)Tnposium, as in Aleman fr, 7t, Aesch. Ag. 
■zif’j, Ath. 149 c, PI. Symp. 176 a, Xcn. Symp. 2. i ; (3) 
on public occasions such as the ratification of peace 
(Xcn. Hell. 7. 4. 36; Arr. 7. ii); (4) in the Hellenistic 
age Paeans were addressed to successful individuals, 
such as Lysandcr (Plut. Lys. tS) and Titus Flaminius 
(Plut. Flam. 16). Paeans were by no means confined to 
Apollo, but svcrc also sung to Zeus (Xcn. An. 3. 2. 9), 
Poseidon (id. Hell. 4. 7. 4), Dionj-sus, Ascicpius, and 
Hygiein. See also iiy.mns, C. M. B. 

PAEDAGOGUS, see ecucatzon, nr. i. 

PAENULA (vellum cover), see BOOis, n, 2 ; (cloak) see 
DHES3, para. 3. 

PAEONIUS, Gteck sculptor, native of Mendc in 
Thrace, Imown mainly for his Victory of Olympia, now 
in the OljTnpia Museum. His full inscription on the bate 
informs us that tlie statue was dedicated by .Mesttni-ms. 
This is confirmed by Pautanias. The occasion of the 
dedication was sltrsMt ccrt.sinly tlte battle of Spliacteria 
in 424 B.c. It is now known that the statue at Obmpis 
is 0 contemporary version in marble of a b.mnrc origma! 
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that stood at Delphi, where its base has been found. 
Paeonius is said by Pausanias to have been the sculptor 
of the east pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia, 
Our knowledge of the sculptor’s style makes this view 
untenable. But Paeonius did, as his inscription tells us, 
make acroterial figures for the temple. S. C, 

PAESTUM (iTooeiScowa), coastal town of Lucania 
famous for its roses and pottery (Strabo 5. 251); nowa- 
days Pesto, with excellently preserved walls and temples. 
Founded with Doric-speaking colonists by Sybaris c, 
600 B.C., it became a flourishing town by 540 (Hdt. i, 
167). Early attacked by Lucani, Paestum was tmder 
their domination from c. 390 until 273 when Rome made 
it a Latin colony (Ath. 14: 632; _Vell. Pat. i. 14), 
Paestum loyally resisted Hannibal (Livy 27. 10). Under 
the Empire its municipal life continued, but the neigh- 
bouring marshes made it increasingly unhealthy. Finally 
Paestum was deserted. 

D. Randall-Maciver, Greek Cities of Italy and Sicily (1931), 9 i 
A. D. Trendall, Paestan Pottery (Rome, 1936); J. Bdrard, Bibliogr, 
topogr, (i 941 ), 79 ; see too bibliography s.v. magna graecia. E. T. S, 

PAETUS, Lucius Caesennius {cos. a.d. 61), was sent 
by Nero in 61 or 62 to defend Armenia as a legate of 
Cappadocia. He failed and capitulated on disgraceful 
terms in his camp at Rhandeia. Dismissed, but unpun- 
ished, in 70 he was appointed governor of Syria by 
Vespasian (whose relative he probably was) and annexed 
the kingdom of Commagene. 
pm\ C 173. A. M. 

PAETUS, see also aelius (i), autronius, thrasea. 

PAGANALIA, Roman festival of the pagi, or village 
communities. They were sacra publica (Festus, p. 284, 
20 Lindsay), but not pro populo, because not on behalf of 
the people as a whole. They are also called paganicae 
feriae, Varro, Ling. 6, 16, who says they were ‘agri cul- 
turae causa susceptae’; Paganalia, Macrob. Sat. i. 16. 
6, who lists them among feriae conceptiuae, or movable 
feasts. H. J. R. 

PAGAPTUS, an inhabitant of a pagiis (q.v.). Hence, by 
Imperial times (as Tacitus, Hist. 3. 24, where Antonius 
derisively calls the Praetorians pagani, cf. Julius Caesar’s 
Quirites, Suet. Divus Itditis 70; Pliny, Tra. 86 b), one 
who stays at home, a civilian. Hence, in Christian use, 
one who is not a miles Ckristi, a heathen {fides pagana, 
Tert. De Corona ii, and so often; used also of non- 
Jews, cf. Augustine, Retract. 2. 43, who says it is tlie 
usual term for polytheists). Some authors (as Orosius i, 
prol. 9, Prudentius, c. Symm. i. ^9) imply that this use 
is derived from the sense of ‘rustic’, ‘uncultured’, rather 
than ‘civilian’. H. J. R. 

PAGASAE, the principal harbour-town of Thessaly. 
Originally Magnesian, it was appropriated by the 'Thessa- 
lians at an early date and became the port of Pherae. 
Since it commanded the only convenient outlet from the 
Thessalian plain to the sea, it virtually monopolized the 
export of com, meat, and slaves, thus contributing 
largely to the rise of the Pheraean tyranny. Philip 
captured Pagasae in 353 b.c. and subsequently terminated 
its dependence upon Pherae. 

_ The walls, dating from c. 350, arc impressiv'e, but the 
site was ill chosen, and Pagasae was later supplanted by 
Demetrias (q.v.). 

F. Stahlin and E. Meyer, Paaataiur.d Demetrias (1934), a detaHcd 
archaeological and historical account. H. D. W. 

PAGUS, an area of land with its population as distin- 
guished from the oppidum or vietts (qq.v.) which housed 
the inhabitants, was the smallest unit of the Italian 
territorial system. Everj- community, tribal orurbanized. 


consisted of a group of pagi, which thus persisted after 
the municipalization of Italy. Within the Roman State 
before 90 B.c. the pagi of those parts where the municipal 
system was undeveloped were the only intermediaries 
betu'een thepopulus Romanus and the individual citizens. 
In the provinces agricultural immigrants from Italy 
settled in pagi, whereas groups of Romans in provincial 
towns were known as conventtts. Such pagi, which were 
usually attached to the nearest Roman municipality, 
assisted the spread of Roman civilization in the neigh- 
bouring native civitas, whose oppidum the pagus might 
share, and with which it was eventually united as a 
municipium or colonia (qq.v.). The provincial communi- 
ties also, especially the great cantons of Gaul, were 
sometimes subdivided into pagi. The administrative 
powers of a pagus varied with its comparative indepen- 
dence. In Italy they had boards of three or four aediles 
or magistri; Roman or peregrine pagi in the provinces 
might form a mim’ature res publica. 

For bibliography see municipium (Modem views (a) Republic). 

A. N. S.-W. 

PAIDOTRIBES, see EDUCATION, III. 2. 

PAIGNION, a title, of which jeti d’ esprit is a rough 
equivalent, applied to various very diferent types of 
literature. It was used of the satirical poems of Crates 
the Cjmic and of poems of Philetas and Theocritus, and 
generally of effusions of a light character (L. & S., s.v. 
rralyviov, HI. 3). Gorgias (fr. ii. 21) similarly desig- 
nates his Helena, the protot^e of later essays in light- 
hearted whitewashing and denigration composed by 
Isocrates {Helena) and later by Asiatic rhetoricians; cf. 
Polyb. 12. 26 b ’J^KCUfiiov Bepairov, Woyos IlrjveXoirqs. 
See also mimus and technopaignia. J. D. D. 

PAINTING. Except for a few clay plaques and stone 
stelae little ancient painting survives that is earlier than 
the Roman period. The sources are references in litera- 
ture, vase-painting (q.v,; until c. 400 B.c. often of the 
highest quality), Etruscan tomb-painting (7th to 4th c.), 
and occasional copies of earlier pictures in painting and 
mosaic. 

2. Before the fifth century. The scenes on geometric ■ 
vases are in silhouette with filling ornament; the artist 
shows all the essential parts of figures and objects dis- 
regarding spatial relations (e.g. the corpse is placed above 
the bier on his side to show both arms and legs). From 
about 750 thesilhouette changes partially into outline, and 

a more normal two-dimensional representation is 
adopted ; but figures are still composed of typical views 
of each part — head profile, frontal eye, frontal body, 
profile legs (cf. particularly Proto-Attic and Melian 
yases)._ Corinth was early famous for painting; her claim 
is justified by tlie clay metopes from Thermon repre- 
senting Perseus, etc., the elaborate battle scenes on 
Proto-porinthian vases (both 650-620), and the later 
Amphiaraus vase (560). From c. 625 the black-figure 
stj'le predominates in Athens for vases and plaques ; the 
red-figure style begins c. 530. After 540 forms are more 
rounded and clothing more decorative and elaborate 
{see EXECIAS, andocides). Ionian pictures of c. 525 are 
echoed by the Caerctan hydriae (Embassy to Aclulles, 
Busiris, etc.). From c. 515 painters experiment with 
uneven stance, back views, frontal faces, etc., which later 
become common {see euphronius, euthvmides; cf. 
Ph'ny on Eumarus of Athens, ‘figures omnis imitari 
ausum’). 

3. Fifth century. Three-quarter faces and varied 
expressions, ascribed to Cimon of Cleonae, appear on 
the vases of the Clcophradcs painter and lus contem- 
poraries; the frontal eye gradually changes into the 
profile eye. Between 470 and 460 further advances were 
made by Micon and Polygnotus (qq.v.); in their large 
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pictures the surface of the wall was divided by undulating 
lines representing hillocks, which supported or partly hid 
the serious figures of men ‘better than ourselves’, 
arranged in groups united by a common emotion. The 
use of pcrepcctivc was greatly developed by Agatharchus 
(q.v.), painting c. 470-430, and shading by Apollodorus 
(q.v.), c. 430. Parrhasius (q.v.), painting from c. 450, 
achieved plastic effects by his outline; he also developed 
further the painting of facial expression. Aglaophon 
(c. 420) painted in the rich, sweet style known from the 
vases of the Mcidias painter (q.v.). Zeuxis (q.v.) united 
the romantic, emotional, and realistic tendencies of the 
late fifth century, the art wliich Plato rejected in the 
Republic. Copies of latc-fifth-centurj’ painting have been 
seen in paintings on marble from Herculaneum. 

4. Fourth emtury. The Sicyonian school {see pam- 

pniLus and AtEtANTinu.s) in revolt against the colour 
effects of Zeuxis, etc., insisted on line, composition, and 
severity ; their art influenced mirrors, ivories, and Kcrtch 
and Tarentine vases. Aristides (q.v.) conrinued the 
emotional tradition of Parrhasius, etc.; he ‘first painted 
soul, feelings, and passions’. Encaustic (q.v.), of which 
Pausias (q.v.) was the first great master, made greater 
realism possible ; Nicias, who unlike Pausias chose large 
subjects, made his figures stand out from the canvas 
(copies of his lo and Andromeda have been recognized). 
Of Apelles (q.v.), the most renowned painter of anti- 
quity, nothing survives ; the charm of his works 

distinguished him both from the austerity of the Sicyo- 
nians and from the over-elaboration of Protogencs 
(q.v.). The earliest interior scenes to receive mention arc 
the late-fourth-ccntury ‘Alexandcrand Roxane’ by Action 
(q.v.) and ‘Boy blowing the fire’ by Antiphilus. Philoxe- 
nus (q.v.) painted a ‘Battle of Alexander with Darius’ 
(the Issus mosaic in Pompeii is a copy), a brilliant 
composition of crowded figures in a shallow strip of 
space. 

5. HcUcntstic. Literary sources are less informative 
and the contributions of different schools are difficult to 
assess. The enucleation and dating^ of the originals 
behind frescoes and mosaics at Pompeii, etc., arc largely 
conjectural. 'To the third century may be assigned the 
stele of Hediste from Pagasae and the original of the 
Pharmaccutriae by Dioscoridcs (mosaic; c. 100 n.c.) ; bodi 
have shallow interior scenes. Hediste is a realistic 
portrait; the Pharmaccutriae and its companion, the 
‘Street Musicians’, represent the Hellenistic genre 
tendency. The original of the ‘Arcadia and Tcicphus’ 
from Herculaneum should from the subject be Perga- 
mcne, second century; the diagonal composition gives 
the picture considerable depth; tlie basket of fruit in 
the foreground is a still life, a descendant of Pausias’ 
(q.v.) flowers, an ancestor of Sosus’ ‘Drinking doves* and 
many small pictures in Pompeii. 

6. Rowan period. ’Pimomachus _ of Bjwantium, the 
last great painter recorded, painted in the time of Julius 
Caesar a Medea and an Iphigcnia; reflections in Pompeii 
show that his figtircs derived froni the fourth century or 
earlier. The Aldobrandini marriage m.ay also be an 
eclectic original of c. 50 p.c. The Second Style of wall- 
painting begins in Pompeii, Delos, and .Athens early 
in tlic first century n.c.; the niinple architecture lc.avcs 
room for large pictures of great fp.a_ti.al depth such as the 
ritual Beenes of the Villa Item, the illusionistic buiidings 
and gardens of the Boscorcalc villa (cf. Vitntvius on 
Apaturius of .Alaband,il, and the OJwsey pictures from 
th.e E'-quilins, as well ns the smaller l.Tnds«pcs in the 
house of Livia (cf. Pliny on Suidlus). 'Inc painted 
nrchitccnsre of the Third Style (ao it.c.-.A.t>. ao, perhaps 
contenq’Karaty with the later stages of the second style) 
is elaborate nnd fant.attic. and fnunes cc.’.dcrr.ic groups 
ret ntpiinst a l.tnchcape b.ackeinth. Tlic pictures of the 
Fourth Style (extending into the Fl.m'an period) arc 
also set in fantastic crchitecturc; tlic composition is 


often based on diagonals, and the painting is often 
impressionistic (cf. the putto in the c.at.acomb of Domi- 
tilla). The earliest of the mummy portraits from Egj-pt 
belong to the first century- a.d.; the scries lasts into tlic 
fourth ccnuiry; most of the portraits are in the en- 
caustic (q.v.) technique, and many arc excellent pictures. 
After the austerity of the Trajanic period and the softer, 
more impressionistic style of the second century-, the 
spirituality of Early Christian art begins to appear, as 
in the apostles from the tomb of the Aurclii and the best 
drawings on gold glass. 

Recent works. General: E. Pfulil, HTn’erei tiriJ Zftchmme der 
Gnechen (1923): J- D. Bcazlcy and 13. Ashmole, Greek Sculpture 
oni/ Painiwg (1932); M. H. Swindler, Ancient Pointing (1929): 
K. P. Hinks, Catalogue of Paintings and Mowics in the Rritith 
Museum (1933), ii. Special (see also vasb-paintino and individual 
vase-paintcra and painters): J. Ovcrbeck, Antikcn Sehri/tquellen 
(1S68: literary sources); A. Rumpf, yOAI 1934, 8 (plaques nnd 
marble copies); O. Bronecr, Hesperia 1938, 224 (plagues); F. 
Poulscn, Etruscan Tomb-paintings (1922); \V. Hahlnnd, Corolla L. 
Curtius (193S), 121 (Reometric); H. G. H. Payne, Necroeorinthia 
(•93t). 96 (Thermon); R. G. Steven, CQ 1933, 149 (Plato); H. 
BuIIe, Eine Skenographie (soH'l. =3 (Sicyonian painting); G. E. 
Riz20, La Pittura Etlenistico-Romana (1920); L. Curtius, Die 
iVandmalern Pompejis (1929): H. Bcyen, Vber Slilleben (192S); 
yOAI 1927. 41; If- Dicpoldcr, Riim. Mitt. 1926, i (treatment of 
Miacc); F. Mat2, Arch. Anz. 1932, 278 fcomposition); A. Mnluri, 
Villa dei Afisteri (2931); F. \Virth, Ranusehe IVandmalerA (1934); 
P. Styper, Die Rumiseken Katakomben (tgjs); II. Drerup, Datierung 
des Mumienportriils (J933): R. KSinstedt, Vormittelalterliche Afalerei 
(1929); C. Albi2z.ati, Rum. Mitt. 1914, 240 (gold gkass). T. B. L. W. 

PALACES. That the abodes of kings in Greek nnd 
Hellenistic times were like extra large houses seems 
probable. There arc scant evidences of palaces com- 
parable in size or magnificence with those of Minoan 
Crete or Assyria. Unfortunately the palace of the 
Ptolemies at Alexandria has completely disappeared, nor 
is it likely that Antioch will yield much of the palaces of 
the Sclcucid kings. The fortress town of Pergamum 
(see towns), the Iscst preserved of the major Hellenistic 
sites, was too constricted to permit a palace of great 
extent. The most hopeful site so far has been P.alatitz.i, 
in Macedonia, where valuable evidences of grandiose 
entrance pl.inning have been disclosed, and further 
research may prove even more clearly the importance 
of this link between Hellenistic and Roman palace 
planning. The entrance buildings at Palatitza led to a 
sp.acious pill.ired forecourt, and all the evidences from 
Pergamum and Miletus point to palace buildings as an 
assemblage of such courts with rooms on two stories 
opening into the pillared loggias which surrounded 
them; on enlargement of ideas which arc evident from 
the houses .at Priene and Delos. 

Of Roman palaces in the times of tlic earlier Caesars 
the evidences arc also comparatively sc.anty. Eastern 
conceptions of the segregation of women no doubt had 
some effect: the House of Livia on the P.alatine Hill, 
which has wcll-prcseivcd elements, points to separate 
quarters for royal ladies and their retinue. In Roman 
palaces, however, it is evident that assembl.ages of units 
were more fully mastered than in Greek nnd Hellenistic 
times, and Roman constructive possibilities pave in- 
creased scope to grandiose planning (see n.vnis). By 
far the most complete Roman p.i!acc in existence, that 
of Diocletian at Spalato — invaluable to the architectural 
histori.an for many reasons — shows a fortified building 
planned with characteristic simplicity end practicality 
of outlook. It was guarded by strong v.-alls with pates 
nnd soldiers' quarters on the three land sides, and on die 
sea side, where vxrc the emperor’s qua-rters, witj; a 
continuous terrace raised above a s-auhed passage 
(ayploperliru!), the temples licing planned wish rnmc 
dimity ber.vccn the front and the middle region cotuam- 
ing courtiers’ quarters. 

f^**'***^-''^, Cf*, C:?-. t?*; f'T 

^ tSr; ^T■A tlu tsj* T. V 

PALAC-MON, in ntytho’.ogy, tee .vnsf'Us, trJconrrA. 
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PALAEMON, Quintus Remmius, a manumitted slave 
who under Tiberius and Claudius won a reputation for 
his evil life, arrogance, and imusual learning. Martial 
(2. 86. 11) pours scorn on his verses. He was the first 
Roman to write a really comprehensive grammatical 
treatise (see grammar) which influenced all subsequent 
writers (e.g. Charisius, Diomedes, Priscian). The extant 
Ars Palaemonis (ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. v. 5331 cf. also 
vi. 206) is spurious. 

See SCHOLARSHIP, LATIN, IN ANTIQUITT and cf. Tcuffe!, § 282. 3; 
Schanz-Hosius, § 475; K. Barwick, Remmius Palaemon und die 
romische ars grammatica (1922) = Philol. Suppl. xv. 2. J. F. M. 

PALAEOGRAPHY is the science that studies writing 
upon papyrus, wax, parchment, and paper, while 
Epigraphy deals with inscriptions carved in hard 
materials ; it teaches us to read old writings and to observe 
their changes particularly for criteria of date and place. 
It is also concerned with the layout of the written leaf 
and the form of the book. We here confine ourselves to 
Greek and Latin writing and refer to the articles on 
Papyrology, Greek and Latin, for those branches of the 
subject. In both languages carved and written letters 
start by being identical, but the written change more 
quickly under the influence of three forces: the first, 
the desire to make letters with less labour, and the 
second, the need of being legible, oppose each other; the 
third, regard for beauty, whether in the individual letter, 
the fine as a whole, or the page, tends to careful work, 
but sometimes the scribe, forcing the letters into one 
mould to attain a pleasant regularity, makes them hard 
to distinguish. 

2. Writings may be classed as Book-hands and 
Cursives or everyday hands : both have existed side by 
side as far as our documents go back; the book-hand is 
conservative, but the cursive may change very quickly; 
its forms tend to invade the book-hand. Hands arp also 
divided into Majusctdes s.n 6 .\Minusctdes'. in Majuscules, 
comprising Capitals, Uncials, and early Cursives, the 
letters lie in the main between two parallel lines, though, 
e.g., <1> in Greek or F in Latin Capitals and several letters 
in Latin Uncials (e.g. h and Q) project above and below 
them. Uncials is the name given to the earliest book- 
hand deviating from Capitals, marked by certain 
rounded forms. It means ‘inch-high’, being taken from 
Jerome’s attack upon the elaborate letters in gold and 
silver on purple parchment fashionable in his day: it 
matters not that really they were never more than f in. 
high. Later Cursive both in Greek and Latin developed 
many tall and tailed letters and these passed into the 
book-hands derived from it. Such hands are called 
Minuscules, scripts in which the bodies of the letters lie 
between two inner lines but the ‘ascenders and descen- 
ders’ reach out towards two outer lines above and 
below; only one line is actually ruled, upon which the 
letters stand, or from which in Greek after a.d. 1000 
they hang. 

3. The Materials that receive writing deeply influence 
its development; as against papyrus and paper, parch- 
ment encourages a more careful and heavier style; wax 
produced in letters special deformations that have left 
their mark on all subsequent Latin writing, e.g. in d, g, f. 
Papyrus was the general material from classical times 
till the fourth century A.D., after which it was, save in 
Egypt, a mere survival; the latest pap}'rus is a Papal bull 
of the eleventh century. In the fourth century parch- 
ment, hitherto rare though of v’cry ancient use, won a 
sudden victory. Paper, adopted from China by Islam, 
spread through Europe in the thirteenth to fifteenth 
centuries. Wax was used from at least the fiftlt century 
B.c. until tlie Renaissance. 

4- PapjTus (see papyrologv'), which did not stand 
folding vvell, was mostly used in the form of a roll, the 
text being in narrow columns; the criss-cross structure 


of papyrus guided the scribe in keeping these vertical 
and his lines regular. The boimd book arose in Egypt in 
the second century A.D.; though at first made of papyrus, 
it suited parchment better; its form was perhaps sug- 
gested by that of the wax codex of joined tablets. _ Its 
rise was probably associated with the spread of Christian- 
ity (see books). Writing on parchment involves elaborate 
cutting and folding of the double leaves which make up 
the quires, and laborious pricking and ruling to guide 
the scribe. The methods of doing this, now being 
studied, may furnish indications of date and place of 
writing. 

5. 'The Ink used on papyrus is finely divided carbon 
and gum (‘Indian ink’), chemically very stable but 
sensitive to damp. That used on parchment is a solution 
of oak-galls and iron, not always satisfactory chemically. 
Pens were of reed and in medieval times of quill. Writing 
on parchment was often erased and a new text written 
over it: this is called a Palimpsest (q.v.). The older 
w'riting may be read by the application of ammonium 
sulphide, or better if it is photographed under ultra- 
violet rays. Study of manuscripts is largely dependent 
on photographs ; these are cheaper w’hen taken white on 
black (rotographs or photostats), or still cheaper as 
microfilms which can be read by using a projector. The 
difficulty of reading manuscripts, apart from bad pre- 
servation, is due to the unfamiliar forms of the letters, 
the non-division of the words, and the use of abbrevia- 
tions. The first trouble is much increased by the presence 
under cursive influence of ligatures, i.e. combinations in 
which two or more letters are knotted together and lose 
their original shapes, e.g. &, a combination of 6 and C. 

6. Abbreviations are divided into suspensions, in which 
the first letter or the beginning of a word is given but not 
the ending (sign: a dot or a transverse stroke); contrac- 
tions, giving the first letter, generally some of the middle 
of a word and always the last letter (sign: a tittle or 
horizontal stroke above); and specific signs denoting 
particular words, syllables, or letters. These largely 
go back to ancient shorthand, e.g. in Latin to the Notae 
Tironianae (see tachygraphy). Numerals are marked 
by tittles, so sometimes foreign words, or by flanking 
signs, also used for ‘quotes’. A letter wrongly written 
may lie dotted above or, more usually, below. 

7. These difficulties tend to increase as time goes on, 
save that later manuscripts begin to divide the words. 
Division into paragraphs is at first rare and inconspicu- 
ously marked; later it is indicated by the methods still 
in use. Punctuation too is at first scarce and irregular, 
and never becomes very helpful. • 

8. ' A scribe sometimes is good enough, especially in 
later times, to add at the end of a manuscript a note, 
called a Colophon, giving his name with place and date of 
writing: the Greek era runs from 5508 b.c. We also 
find subscriptiones (q.v.), notes by readers who have 
corrected a manuscript, and these are sometimes dated. 

9. The study of the decoration of manuscripts and of 
miniatures does not really concern classical students: 
the ancient book until its very latest stage was practically 
devoid of ornament. 

10. Greek Writing has a simple history : starting with 
epigraphic capitals it soon adopted rounded shapes for 
6, C, (i) and made small changes in some other letters. 
The Uncial thus established continued as the only book- 
hand imtil the ninth century, the cursive meanwhile 
developing independently. The uncial changes very 
little until parchment encouraged scribes to make the 
vertical strokes thick and gradually arrive at a heavy 
style (miscalled ‘Slavonic’) too elaborate for ordinary 
books. Accents and breathings, hitherto sporadic, and 
used mostly in difficult texts, now become genial. 
About A.D. 800 scholars in Constantinople got right 
away from the hcaAy uncial (which lingered on foranotlicr 
tliree centuries in lituigical use), and deliberately 
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designed a new book-hand, a Minusaile, founded on the 
cursive: this was the vehicle of Greek literature until tlie 
introduction of printing, but it degenerated steadily 
through the centuries, admitting capricious forms and 
abbreviations and complicated ligatures combining the 
letters with the accents; these survived into printing, 
but have now been eliminated. 

11. The Latin Book-hand is like the inscriptions until 

the fifth century, having the same two varieties, the rare 
Square Capital and the more usual Rustic made quickly 
with a slanting pen. Only school-books and law-books 
seem to have been produced in an easier style with an 
admixture of cursive forms. This contributed to the 
Latin Uncial, which became the regular book-hand from 
the fourth to the eighth century, its characteristic letters 
are a, b, e, ii, t, rn, q, u ; it sometimes admits t) and d. 
When more cursive letters, a, 5, m, p, r, f, are used (but 
N remains), the script is called : books written 

in it arc few, but it is the ancestor of the script called 
Insular, developed by the Irish in the fifth and sixth 
centuries and taught by them to the English and in many 
monasteries on the Continent. We gave up its use for 
Latin in the tenth century, but retained it for Anglo- 
Saxon. The Irish used it for Latin till the fifteenth 
century and still keep it for their own language. 

12. Meanwhile, from the sixth centurj', the cursive, 
which was developing upon wax and papyrus, began to 
be used for books, and by a.d. 800 had been made 
tolerable in every Latin-using country save ‘Insular’ 
Ireland and England ; south and north Italy, Spain, Gaul, 
and Germany each had fair 'National' hands labelled 
Lomhardic, Visigothic, and Merovingian, but they arc all 
still disfigured by ligatures. In the late cightli century 
book-production was systematized at Touts under 
Charles the Great; in these books Square and Rustic 
Capitals, Uncial and Half-uncial, were used for headings, 
prefaces, initials, etc., and a Minuscule called Caroline or 
Carolingian, eliminating most of_ the ligatures, was 
designed for the text. Caroline quickly superseded the 
various forms of Merovingian and the Lombardic in 
north Italy, and in the eleventh centuiy’ the Visigothic, 
but south Italy and Dalmatia retained their beautiful 
writing, now called Baicvcntan, until the end of the 
twelfth century. Caroline is tlie main vehicle of Classical 
literature; manuscripts in aipitals are not more than 
twenty, half of them Virgils : few Uncials arc classic.!!; of 
tlie other scripts only Insular and Beneventan have any 
importance for the classics. For most authors a ninth- or 
tenth-century Caroline manuscript is the best authority; 
tlie Caroline scholars copied tlie ancient manuscripts, 
which then went out of use and perished; they did their 
best to produce a good text but had not the necessary 
scholarship. Of a few authors, c.g. Catullus, the Caroline 
has been lost and we have only later copies. In other 
cases later copies derived from a lost Caroline may pre- 
serve good rcadinprs not found in c-xt-ant Carolines. 

13. Oiroline changed very little till the twclftli cen- 
tury; ilicn it developed, first of all in north France, into 
the angular hand we call Gothic or Blacklcttcr; this came 
to vary greatly in style in different countries; it can be 
very handsome, but suffers from the Icltcre being wry 
raucli alike, and from innumerable abbreviations. 

14. In the fiftceiuli centurj- the Itnllin scholars revived 
the Caroline, thinking it to be the writing of the ancient 
Romans, and used it with singular elegance. Manuscripts 
and printing in tin's Humanistic or Roman hand gradually 
spread over Europe, and likewise the cursive derived 
from it. Only Germany retained till the other day tlie 
Blacklcttcr derived fro.m France. 

B!nucK;n.xriiY 
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tm Mittelaller’, 1896 (best sunxy of tnaleriah, forms of books, 
and habits of senbes). T. Birt, Das Antike Suchaesen, j8Ss 
( standard, but out of date). F. G. Kenyon, Books and Readers its 
Ancient Greece and Rome, 1932. B. L. Ullman, Ancient Writing and 
its Influence, Philadelphia, London, 1932. (These nvo books bring 
Waftenbach up to date.) F. W. Hall, Companion to Classical Texts, 
1913 (summary of book-lore and lists of chief MSS. of each author). 
A.C. Clark, The Descent oj MSS., 1918 (interesting but not always 
convincing), 

GEJtEitAi, Snnins op pAcsiMrcES. Palaeographical Society, 
Facsimiles of Ancient MSS. and Inscriptions, Scries I and II, 
1873-94. New Palaeographical Society, Scries I and II, 1903- 
29 (unrivalled series). A. Monaci, Archivio Paleopprafico Italtano, 
1881 (10 vols,), G. Vitclli e C. Paoli, CoUezione Fiorentina di 
Faesimiti Paleografici, 1884-97 (2 vols.). A. Chroust, Monumenta 
Pataeosraphica, 1899-1917 (6 vols.). 

Many manuscripts have been reproduced in full (v. Maunde 
Thompson, p. 581), especially in two great scries : Codices e Valicanis 
selecti phototypice expressi, Milan and Rome, 1899- . Scalo de 
Vries, Codices Gr. et Lot. phototypice depicti, 1897- , A useful 
Album Palaeopraphicum, selected from the earlier issues, came out 
in 1909. 

Gheek. B. dc Montfaucon, Palaeographia Graeea, Paris, 1708 
(still useful). V, Gardthausen, Griechische Palaeoyraphie*, loxx 
(standard). P. Maas, 'Griechische Palacograpliie' in Gcrcke- 
Norden, Einteitung in die Altertumsscissenschaft, Bd. I, Heft o 
(>924), 69-81. T. V. Allen, Notes on the Abbreviations in Greek 
MSS., 1889 (useful), G. Ph. Ts'erctcii, 'Abbreviations in Greek 
MSS.', Euppl. to Mim. (Zapiski) de la Soc. Imp. Arehiol. Russe, 
Sect. Classiiue, iii, St. Petersburg, 1904 (in Russian, but plates can 
be used). L. Traube, Nomina Sacra, Versuch einer Gesch. d. 
chrisllichen KOrxung, 1907 (clears up contraction, first in Greek and 
then in Latin, etc.). 

Facsimiles. W. Wattenbach et A. von Vcisen, Exempta Codicum 
Graecorum Litteris Minusculis Scriplorum, 1878. W, Wattenbach, 
Scripturae Gr. Specimina, 1883 (poor facsinulea but largely classical). 
H. Omont, Facs. des MSS. grees datis de la BihUothique Nationale 
du X* au xtr ’s., Paris, 1891 (with list of other facs. of dated Gr. 
MSS. up to 1S91). Id. Facs. des plus aneiens MSS. grees de la Dibl. 
NIe. , , . du tr^ au xiP s., 1892. Id., Facs. des MSS. grees . . .des 
xr* et xrt* s. de la Bibl. NIe., 1887 (still the best collection of 
late hands). P. F. de' Cnvalicri ct J. Ltetsmann, Spec. Codd. Gr. 
Vaticanorum, 1910 (convenient and cheap, mostly theological). A. 
Sobolevski et G. Pli. Ts'crctcli, Exempla Codd. Cr. Litteris Unciali- 
bus ScriptoTum, 1913. Id. Ex. Codd. Cr., I. Codd, Mosquenses; 
II. Codd. Petropolitani, hloscow, 1911-13 (contain some very 
important documents). Kirsopp and Silva Lake, Dated Green 
Minuscule MSS. to the year xooo, U.S.A 1934-41, to vols. (com- 
prising all known dated minuscules). 

Latin. F. Stefiens, Lateimsche PalaeogrcphiP, 1929; in French, 
Paris, iyo7-p (\-aricd contents, best moderately priced book). A. 
Cappcih, Dtzionatio di Abbreviature Lot. ed Ital.‘, 1929 (most 
convenient). W. M. Lindsay, Notae Lalsnae, Cambridge. 1913 
(deals with abbreviations till about A.D. 900; D. Bains, A Supple- 
snent to N.L., 1936 (brings them down to 1100). 

Facsimiles W. Wattenbach et C. Zangemeister, Exempta Codd. 
Lot. Litteris MajuscuHs Scriptorum, 1876-g (still verj- useful). 
E. Chstclain, Pat/ographie des elassiques lalins, 1SS4-1900 (the 
standard collection, almost complete for French libraries). Id., 
Unaalis Seriptura Codd. Lot. novis exemplis illujtrata, 1902 (the 
standard collection for uncial). W. Arndt u. M, Tangl, Sihrift- 
tafeln xur Erternung d. lot. Paidographie, 3 parts, 1904-7 (a very 
varied and interesting collection). F. Ehrlc ct P. Licbaert, Spteci- 
snsr.a Codd. Lot. Vaticanorum, 1912 (best cheap collection of varied 
facsimiles). E. A. Lowe, Codices I^tini Antiquiores, Oxford, I934y 
(will give a description and specimen of cver>' Latin manuscript 
up to the year Soo with a biuliography of each. Incomparable). 
J. MalJon, IL Marichal, C. Perrat, L'Ecriture lathe de la eapitale 
Tomaine d la minuiculr, J939 (a convenient series of facsimiles).^ 

Srr.ciAE ScHtrrs. Uncial. E. A. Lowe and E. K. Rand, A Vlth 
Century Fragment of the Letters of Pliny the Youngrr, U.S.A. 1922. 

llalf-unciiil. E. A. I.o\ve, 'A Handlist of Half-uncial MSS.’, 
Jlfiir. Ehrle, iv. 34-61, Rome, 1924- Codices LugJunenses Ants- 

guflrirei, I-yon,T924, 

Dark-age writing. I-. Traube, Vorlrrungen u. Abhand! ungen, 

3 vols., 1909-20. W. M. Linds-sy, Early Irith Script, Early li'rlih 
Script, end the journal Paloengraphia Latina, all punlications of St. 
Andrews University, 1922-9. No complete account of Insular ciisu. 

Benrventan. Paleografil Arllitica di Monte Catrino, 1876-81 
(coloured pbtes). E. A. I-ovre, The Bmnentan Script, 1914 (hes; 
study of any hand). Id., Scriputra Benevenlana. 1929 (facaimites). 

I'iriralbif. P. Ewald et G. Loesre. Exempla Scripturae Virigo 
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Am. Ae, P.cme, i, 1919 (very inipenar.t for irsmn.iti Vn of ehisi. r! 
tcitij. id.. 'Studies In t!.e t-erirt of Tours', 1, 3, Meiitn al Acoj.nf 
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PALAEPHATUS wrote (? in the late 4th c. b.c.) a 
J 7 . dm'arajr, extant only in an excerpt, in which myths 
are rationalized. It had considerable influence in the 
Byzantine period. The name Palaephatus is perhaps a 
pseudonym. 

N. Festa, Mythographi Graeci iii. a (1902); J. Schrader, Palae- 
phatea (1893). J- D* D. 

PALAESTRA. (TToXafoTpa), was a low building with a 
central courtyard in the interior covered with fine sand, 
and rooms about it for undressing and washing. It was 
frequently the private property of a schoolmaster, and was 
especially used by boys who were there taught the rules 
of wrestling. 5 ee education, iii. 2; gymnasium; baths. 

F.A. W. 

PALAMEDES (JToAap^STj?, 'the handy or contriving 
one’), a proverbially (cf. Ar. Ran. 1451) clever hero, son 
of Nauplius (q.v.). His chief distinctions are the inven- 
tion of letters and his cunning while serving with 
Agamemnon. These respectively bring him into com- 
petition with Cadmus and Odysseus (qq.v.). For the 
former sundry accounts divide the invention of the 
alphabet between them, e.g. Hyginus, Fab. 277. i (see 
Rose ad loc.). For the latter, tradition, from the Cypria, 
makes them rivals and enemies ; Odysseus pretended to 
be mad to avoid going to Troy and Palamedes detected 
him by a stratagem (see, e.g., Hyginus, Fab. 95. 2 and 
Rose ad loc.). In revenge Odysseus forged a letter from 
Priam to Palamedes, arranging for him to betray the 
Greeks, and hid a sum of gold in his tent; on this evidence 
Palamedes was found guilty and put to death by the 
army (Hyg. Fab. 105). See Lewy in Roscher’s Lexikon, 
s.v. H. J. R. 


PALATINE, the chief of the seven hills of Rome, 
traditionally (Varro, Ling. 5. 164; Tac. Ann. 12. 24; 
Dionys. Hal. i. 87; Livy i. 7, etc.) the site of the oldest 
settlement there. The etymology is disputed, and the 
ritual reasons usually given for the early choice of the 
hill for settlement are probably archaistic inventions, 
like the legend of Roma quadrate (Phil. Wochmschr. 
1903, 164s). Tradition assigns fortifications to the hill, 
but their reality is still in need of sound archaeological 
confirmation. Early settlement is represented by two 
archaic cisterns and rock-cut post-holes. Indigenous 
deities included Aius Locutius (390 b.c.), Viriplaca, Luna 
Noctiluca, and Febris. Later came the temples of 
Victoria, near the clivus Victoriae (294), the Magna Mater 
(191), and possibly Jupiter Victor (see Bull. Com. Arch. 
1917, 84-92). The hill was also the seat of many houses, 
from at least 330 onwards (Livy 8. ig. 4; zo. 8), famous 
owners being Fulvius Flaccus, Lutatius Catulus, Cicero, 
Crassus, Milo, P. Sulla, M. Antony, Livius Drusus, 
and Hortensius. The house of Hortensius became the 
dojmts Augusti (Suet. Atig. 72) and is still visible. A new 
palace was built near it, in association with a temple 
of Apollo (Veil. Pat. 2. 81), the latter being identi- 
fied with a large Augustan temple-platform south of 
the domus Augusti (JRS 1914, 201-8). An Augustan 
triumphal arch was erected on the clivus Victoriae 
(AJArch. 1923,400). Tiberius built a large palace, rfowur 
Tiberiana (Tac. Hist. i. 27) on the Ccrmalus, or north- 
west summit, to which Gaius added a vestibule contigu- 
ous trith the temple of Castor. Nero built yet another 
sumptuous palace, domus transitoria, covering Republican 
houses, and itself covered in turn by the foimdations of 
Ills domus aurca (q.v.; Suet, Nero 31). Domitian was 
responsible for the Flavian state-apartments and gardens 
(hippodromus), by the architect Rabirius, and also extended 
tlie domus Tiberiana towards the nova via, as did Hadrian 
still further. Severus built out towards the south-east, 
masldng his work with the Septizonium (q.v.). The 


palaces continued to be used imtil the sixth century, 
when they were repaired by Theodoric and Athalaric. 

Not. Scan. 1904, 43-6; C. Fllilsen-H. Jordan, Topographie dcr 
Stadt Rom (1907), 29-111 ; Hiilsen, Forum und Palatin (Berlin 1926, 
U.S.A 1928); G. Lugli, Roma antica (1946). I. A. R. 

PALATINI, in origin the troops forming the Palace 
Guard, became the senior branch of Constantine’s field 
army. Like the Comitatenses they were commanded by 
the magistri militum and comprised cavalry (vexillationes) 
and infantry (legiones and atixilia) in that order of pre- 
cedence. See COMITATENSES. H. M. D. P. 

PALES, see PARILIA. 

PALFURIUS SURA, an able orator (Suet. Dorn. 13) 
and active delator under Domitian, is mentioned in 
Juvenal, 4. 53-5, as an upholder of the emperor’s un- 
limited claims over property. After Vespasian expelled 
him from the Senate he turned Stoic. 


PAL IB OTHRA (Pataliputra, now Patna), situated on 
the Royal Road from the river Reas down the Ganges 
valley, was the capital of the Mauryan lungs of north 
India (c. 300 B.C.). The Seleucid kings kept Greek 
residents, Megasthenes (q.v.) and Deimachus, at the 
court of icings Chandragupta and Vindusara. In his 
account of India Megasthenes gave an accurate account 
of the city’s fortifications, a stockade and a moat. It 
remained an important royal seat, though little noticed 
by later Greek or Roman visitors to India. 


Strabo 2. 70, 15. 702; Plin. HN 6. 63; Ptol. Geog. 1. 


PALICI (IlaXiKol), twin gods of the pool now known as 
Logo Naftia or Fetia, more learnedly as L. dei Palici, in 
Sicily, which still sends up a considerable amount of 
natural gas. Of the bulky ancient literature we have left 
some extracts in Macrobius, Sat. 5. 19. 15 fif., also Diod. 
Sic. II. 88. 6 if., Servius on Aen. 9. 581. For .some 
modem writers see Bloch in Roscher’s Lexikon iii. 1281. 
Their legend was that a local nymph, Thab'a, being with 
child by Zeus, begged to be swallowed up in the earth 
to escape Hera; this was granted her, and when she bore 
twins they made their way up through the pools knonn 
as Delloi. The most noteworthy thing about their 
worship was that a suspected person might go to the 
pools and swear he was innocent; if he lied, he lost his 
life by the power of the gods (the gases are in fact some- 
what poisonous); if not, he returned safe and might 
claim damages from his accuser. H. J. R. 


PALIMPSEST (TTcAlfiifnjoros), a term applied to 
manuscripts in which the original text has been scraped 
or w^hed away, in order that another text may be 
inscribed in its place. As the term properly implies 
scraping, it must have-originally been applied to such 
materials as leather, wax, or vellum, and only by analogy 
to papyrus, which could be washed, but not scraped. 
The term seems to occur first in Catullus (22. 5); cf. 
Plut. 2. S04 d, 779 c, where it is treated as synonymous 
with iiarXvTos. When vellum was scarce (especially, 
it seems, about the ninth century) early manuscripts 
were not infrequently treated thus ; and since the removal 
of the original writing was seldom complete, valuable 
texts of the Bible, Cicero, Plautus, Gaius, Licinianus, etc., 
have been recovered from such pahmpscsts. 

V. Gardth3u.^cn, Gr. PalaographU^ (l9Ji) i. 103-9; E. M. 
Thompson, Introd. to Gr. and Lat. Palaeography (1912), _ ^-46. 


PALINODE, see stesichorus. 
PALLA, see dress, para. 3, 
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PALLADAS of Alexandria (fl. a.d. 400), Greek epi- 
grammatist, was a schoolmaster, miserably poor; he was 
also a pagan in the age of rising Christianity. The 
Anthology contains over 150 epigrams of liis, deeply 
melancholy in tone. He is the Juvenal of epigrammatists : 
even Ids jokes arc bitter as wormwood — see those on 
matrimony in Anth, Pal. 9. 165 if., and those on fortune 
and human life in Anth. Pal. 10. 77 ff. He has no great 
verbal dcxteritj% but the depth and strength of his 
emotion are remarkably impressive. 

V. Sukolov/ski, De Anth. Pal. quaestioncs (,tS^3); A. Franltc, De 
P. episrammatographo (1899). G. H. 

PALLADIUM, an ancient sacred image of Pallas 
(Athena), said to have been sent down from heaven by 
Zeus to Dardanus, the founder of Troy (Arctinus ap. 
Dion. Hal. i. 69), or to his descendant Ilus (Ov. Fasti 
6. 419-22). It was believed that the protection of the 
city depended on its safe custody. Greek legend told 
that Diomede and Odysseus, at the instigation of 
Calchas or Hclenus, carried off the Palladium and thus 
made possible the sack of Troy (Serv. ad Acit. 2. 166, 
Sil. Ital. 13. 36-50). Virgil adopts this legend (Acn. 2. 
162-79), but adds that the theft was followed by the 
displeasure of the goddess. The more common Roman 
tradition was that the Palladium was rescued from tlie 
burning Troy by Aeneas, who brought it to Italy, where 
it was ultimately placed in the penus Vestae as a pledge 
of the safety of Rome (Dion. Hal. l.c. ; cf. Cic. Phil. ii. 
24). The Palladium was believed to have saved Rome 
from the attack of the Gauls in 390 b.c. (Sil. Ital. 13. 
79-81), and when the temple of Vesta caught fire in 
241 B.C., it was rescued by the Pontifex Maximus, L. 
Caocilius Metcllus (Ov. Fasti 6. 436-54, Cic. Scaur. 48). 
These two legends are clearly inconsistent; Ovid (Fasti 
6. 433-5) is content not to judge bettveen them, but stories 
were invented to reconcile them, such as that the image 
stolen by the Greeks was only a copy (Dion. Hal. l.c.), 
or that Diomede brought the Palladium to Italy and 
handed it over to Aeneas at Lnvinium (Sil. Ital. 13. 
51-78). The trutli probably is tliat many cities possessed 
such talismans, which owing to the fame of the Trojan 
image all came to be known as Palladia; in Greece Argos 
and Athens claimed tlic Palladium, and in Italy not only 
Rome but Lavinium and Luccria and the Graeco- 
Roman city of Hcraclca in Lucania (Strabo 6. i. 14). 

C.B. 

PALLADIUS, Rutilius Taubus Aemiliaots (4th c. 
A.D.), a practical farmer, wrote an Opus afpiailturac in 
fourteen books, arranged according to the farmcr's^ycar. 
The last, on grafting, is in clegiac verse: a prose ‘book 
XIV’, lie uctcrinaria vtcdicina, probably authentic, has 
recently been discovered and published by Svennung 
(Eranos, Goteborg, 1926). P. follows Columella, G.argi- 
iius Martialis, Vitruvius, and unnamed ‘Gracci’, besides 
personal observation; phrases such ns 'quod expertus 
sum’ constantly occur. Medieval scientists, notably 
.Mbertus hlagnus, used him extensively. His prose stj-le 
is jejune; his verses arc metrically faultless, but mono- 
tonous and of limited t-ocabulaty*. 

Trukner test U- C. Schmitt, iSst): H. Wiis-.nni, PoUnihs- 
(1026): J. Svcnnur.jt. rw (*035); 

H. Ilschcf, MiiuUUsrlUke Pjhnser.hur.Je (19:9). ^ 

PATXAS, (t) /lo/XAri?, -dSof, title of .Atlicnn (q.v.). A 
late legend, I'lulodennis, De pict. p. 6 Gomperta, 
.Apollod. 3. 144 (spurious), aa>”3 she was a fnend of 
AihtnawhomtiicfrmiJessnccidcntaHylinicdttndmsdcthc 
ral!sdium(q.v,)tocon\memor.'ite Iter. (2) /To.VIor. -aivoj, 
fu) a Titan (Hesiod, Thro^. 376): siant, killed by 

i\then.i (Arotlod. i. 37); (r) an Attic hen> who with his 
tons opptveJ .’tegeus and was overcome by Tliescus 
(qq.v.; Plut. Thcjeus 13; ApotloJ. 3.2c6);(d) thtioa of 


Evander the Arcadian, an ally of Aeneas, killed by 
Tumus (Verg. Aai. 9. 104, 514 ff.; 10. 441 ff.);(e)sonof 
Hercules and Evander’s daughter (Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 
I- 32. i). H. J. R. 

PAdLLAS_(3), freedman of Antonia and financial secre- 
tary (a rationibus) of her son, the Emperor Claudius. His 
wealth, success, and arrogant temper made Iiim deserv- 
edly unpopular. Devoted to Agrippina and alleged to be 
her lover, he successfully promoted her candidature in 
the competition after tlie execution of Mcssalina; he also 
hastened Claudius’ adoption of her son. The Senate 
voted him omamenta praetoria and a sum of money : he 
refused the money and received public commemoration 
for virtue and frugality (Tacitus, Ann. 12. 53; cf. Pliny, 
Ep. 7. 29. 2 ; 8. 6. r, who indignantly quotes the senatorial 
decree inscribed on tlie tomb of Pallas on the Via 
Tiburtina). After the accession of Nero, Pallas, like 
Agrippina, was gradually and firmly thrust aside from 
power. Compelled to resign his office, he stipulated that 
no questions should be asked, that his accounts be 
regarded as balanced. Finally he was put to death by 
Nero, because of liis wealth, it is said (a.d. 62). R. S. 

PALLIATA, see FABULA and drama, paras. 2 ff. 

PALMA FRONTONIANUS, Aulus Cornelius (cos. 
I, A.D. 99), governor of Tarraconensis (c. loi), became 
governor of Syria c. 104. Operating with Legio VI 
Ferrata, he annexed Nabataea and formed it into a 
province by 106 ; the conquest was easy and coins com- 
memorated Arabia adquisita. Palma was honoured with 
ornamenta triumpluilia and was cos. n (ordinarius) in 109. 
Rich and influential, he apparently gave offence to 
Hadrian in Trajan’s lifetime, being put to death after 
tlie Conspiracy of the Four Consulars (i 18). 

E. Groag, PW, s.v. 'Cornelius (279)'; PUP, C H V S 

PALMARIUM, see ADVOCATUS. 

PALMYRA (Aramaic Tadmor) owed its wealth to its 
position as an oasis between Syria and Babylonia. Owing 
to the disturbed condition of Mesopotamia in the first 
century b.c. it captured the trade between these two 
countries, organizing caravnn.s direct across the desert, 
which it policed from the Euphrates to Damascus. 'Flic 
city was formed by the amalgamation of about twenty- 
five tribes, four of which held a dominant position. 
It was slightly hcllcnired, Aramaic being regularly used 
(sometimes with a Greek version added) in the inscrip- 
tions, which cover the first tivo and a half centuries A.D. 
Palmyra was raided by Antony, It was probably annexed 
in A.D. 17 by Germanicus; the tenth legion occupied it 
about tliis date, and Pliny's statement (in Titus’ reign) 
that it was an independent buffer State is certainly false, 
for Vespasian built a road from P.ilm>Ta to Sura in 75. 

It retained much independence, however, maintaining 
its own army till the reign of Septimius Severus, who 
made it a Roman colony, and collecting for its own use 
the frontier customs: a tariff of the reign of Hadri.an 
survives. Under Odaenaihus and Zenobia (qq.v.) it ruled 
the E.astcm Empire for a brief space, but after its reduc- 
tion by Aurclian in 273 it never fully recovered. The 
ruins, which include the great temple of Bel, colonnaded 
streets, and triumphal arclics, are impressive. The 
necropolis, with it.s curious tower to.mbs, has produced 
many examples of the local, and markedly oriental, 
school of sculpture. 

Jliunm J. G. FtiTirr, IHitairt di P<d.~T}re (t93i)- Jifeaii.'r.-e’.i ; 
T. Wlrfind, Pw-/.-ura {193:). A. H, ,M. J. 

PAMPHILA of Epidaurus, a schol.ar and hiimria.'t (of 
literature) at Rome under Nero. Her cliief worl:, 
EvfifitJrra Icrropini vrvjUTjpara, was tumrnarired liy 
Favorinus. 
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PAMPHILUS (i) (4th c. B.C., painter, of Amphipolis. 
Pupil of Eupompus of Sicyon (contemporary of Parrha- 
sius); teacher of Apelles, Pausias, Melanthius (qq.v.). 
He painted a ‘Battle at Phlius’ (probably 367 B.c.) and 
the Heraclidae, referred to by Aristophanes {Pint. 385 : 
before 388 b.c.). His pupils paid him a talent for a 
course lasting twelve years. He insisted on a knowledge 
of arithmetic and geometry, and had drawing introduced 
in Sicyon as a school subject. T. B. L. W. 

PAMPHILUS (2) of Alexandria (^. a.d. 50), lexicogra- 
pher. He wrote a Kpiriicq, 4 >vaiKd, Ilepi ^OTavwv, 

and, in ninety-five books, a great lexicon — Uepi yXwaa&v 
T^TOi Xeiecop — ^which absorbed many previous specialist 
collections (cf. glossa, Greek). It was used by Athenaeus, 
and abridged by Vestinus. Cf.DiOGENiANUs(2). P.B.R.F. 

PAMPHOSj mythical pre-Homeric writer of hymns. 

PAMPHYLI, see Dorians. 

PAMPHYLIA was traditionally colonized by a mixed 
multitude of Greeks led by Amphilochus and Calchas 
(or Mopsus); the local dialect, which is related to 
Arcadian, confirms this tradition. The name in early 
times denoted all the coast from Phaselis to Coracesium, 
but was later restricted to the plain where lay Magydus, 
Perga, Sillyum, Aspendus, and Side. Despite Cimon’s 
victory on the Eurymedon these cities remained under 
Persian rule till they surrendered to Alexander. Though 
occupied hy Ptolemy I and HI Pamphylia was generally 
subject to the Seleucids till 189 b.c. when it was ceded to 
Rome by Antiochus HI; most of the cities were received 
into the Roman alliance by Cn. Manlius, and the Attalids 
gained only the strip of coast where they founded 
Attaleia. Pamphylia was probably part of the province 
of Cilicia from 102 till c. 44, when it was transferred to 
Asia. In 36 it was granted by Antony to Amyntas, who 
coined in Side, and from 25 b.c. was part of Galatia till 
in A.D. 43 Claudius formed Lycia-Pamphylia. Reattached 
to Galatia by Galba (the Lycians having been freed), it 
was reunited to Lycia by Vespasian, remaining a separate 

KOIVOV. 

Jones, Eastern Cities, 114 ff.; R. Syrae, Kliosxvii (1934), 122 ff., 
X22 (1937), 227 ff. A. H. M. J. 

PAN (ildv), a god native to Arcadia (q.v.). His name, of 
which a form Ildtav also exists, is probably to be derived 
from the root found in Lat. pa-sco, and interpreted ‘the 
Feeder’, i.e. herdsman. Since Arcadia was not rich in 
large catde the goat was its characteristic beast, and Pan 
is half-goatish in shape (human body to the loins, goat’s 
legs, ears, and horns). A vague deity, he is not unheard of 
in the plural, Panes. The ancients regularly associated 
his name with tto? or ttSv (see Hymn. Horn. Pan. 47; PI. 
Crat. 408 c) ; hence in late theologizings he becomes a 
universal god (see Kern, Relig. d. Griechen iii. 127 if.). 
This, however, has nothing to do with either his native 
worship or any normal developments of it. 

He is regularly son of Hermes, the only other Arcadian 
deity of importance (‘Homer’ and Plato, locc. citt., and 
often) ; but his mother varies. He has little mythology, 
hardly more than a couple of late stories of his love 
affairs, see echo, situnx; another is that he loved Pitys 
the nymph of the fir-tree, who ran away from him and 
clianged into her tree-shape (Nonnus, Dion. 42. 258 ff.). 
In general he is amorous, as is natural in a god whose 
chief business it was to make the flocks fertile. When they 
did not increase a primitive rite was resorted to of flogging 
his statue with squills (Thcoc. 7. 106 ff., where one of the 
scholia says it was when hunting was unsuccessful). 
This was no doubt meant at once to arouse the god and 
to strike fresh vigour into him. He was also on occasion 
formidable; it is well to be quiet at noonday (still a 
haunted time in Greece, see, c.g., Schmidt, Volkskbat d. 


Neugriechen, 94), because he is asleep then and will be 
angry if disturbed (Theoc. i. 15 ff.). He can induce 
‘panic’ terror (like that of a frightened and stampeding 
flock or herd) among men, as Polyb. 20. 6. r2 Biittner- 
Wobst (the actual word is not pre-Hellenistic). He sends 
nightmares (Artemidorus, 2. 37, p. 139, 18 Hercher), 
but not all dreams of him are bad (ibid. 12 ff.). In 
general, he is thought of as loving mountains, caves, and 
lonely places (i.e. the regular haunts of flocks in hilly 
country) and as musical, his instrument being the pan- 
pipe (still used by shepherds ; cf. syrinx). 

He has few relations with other gods. On Mt. 
Lycaeon he and Zeus both had shrines (Pans. 8. 38. 5). 
Selene was one of his loves, and he trapped her by at- 
tracting her attention to a fine fleece (Verg. G. 3. 391 ff., 
and Servius ad loc.), or bribed her with sheep (‘Probus’, 
ad loc.). 

His cult began to spread beyond Arcadia early in the 
fifth century b.c. Pindar, whose piety- embraced quite 
minor deities, wrote him an ode (frs. 85-90 Bowra). 
Athens adopted him and gave him a cave-shrine on the 
Acropolis in the year of Marathon, when he was supposed 
to have promised and given help against the Persians 
(for the legend of his appearance to the runner Philippides 
see Herodotus 6. 105. 2-3). There were yearly sacrifices 
and torch-races in his honour (ibid. 4); L. Deubner, 
Attische Feste (1932), p. 213, doubts the latter, which, 
indeed, are hard to connect with Pan. Elsewhere he is not 
testified before the fourth century (Famell, op. cit. infra, 
432). 

Of higher developments he has none. Aeschylus (Ag. 
56) makes him an avenger of wrongs done to beasts; 
Plato (Phdr. 279 b-c) includes him among the gods to 
whom Socrates prays for inward beauty; pastoral poets 
make him a kind of divine patron of their literature; but 
these have nothing to do with his cult. 

Famell, Cults v. 431 ff., and the larger dictionaries s.v. H.J.R. 

PANACEA (UavaKeia), ‘All-Healer’, daughter of 
Asclcpius (q.v. ; Pliny, HN 25. 30 and often). 


PANAENUS (fl. 448 B.C., Pliny), painter, brother (or 
nephew) of Phidias (q.v.), Athenian. He helped Phidias 
with the colouring of the Olympian Zeus and painted 
mythical scenes on screens between the legs of the 
throne. In the temple of Athena in Elis he put on a 
plaster mixed wdth saffron (for fresco ?), and painted the 
inside of the shield of Colotes’ Athena. The best sources 
ascribe to him, rather than to Micon or Polygnotus, the 
‘Battle of Marathon’ in the Stoa Poikile (soon after 460) ; 
on the left, equal combat, with Miltiades urging on the 
Athenians and Plataeans ; in the centre, Persians fleeing 
into the marsh; on the right, the fight round the ships 
with Cynegeirus and Callimachus; attendant gods and 
heroes, Theseus rising from the ground. 


Ovcrbeck, 696, 698, 1054, 1083, 1094-1108: Pfuhl, 717. 

T. B. L. W. 


PANAETIUS (c. 185-109 B.C.), son of Nicagoras of 
Rhodes, Stoic philosopher. He attended the lectures of 
Crates of Mallos at Pergamum and then went to Athens, 
where he became a disciple of Diogenes the Babylonian, 
then head of the Stoa, and of liis successor Antipater of 
Tarsus. Between 170 and 150 he must have returned to 
Rliodes for a short time, since he became priest of 
Poseidon Hippios at Lindus. In about 144 he went to 
Rome and soon joined the circle which gathered around 
P. Scipio Aemilianus. In 141 he accompanied Scipio 
on his travels in the Orient. After that he lived altern- 
ately in Rome and in Athens. In 129 he succeeded 
Antipater as head of the Stoa; and he held this position 
imtil liis death in 109. 

In spite of his Stoic creed Panaetius was an admirer 
of Plato and Aristotle and adopted the Peripatetic doc- 
trine of the eternity of the universe. He tried to adapt 
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Stoic ethics to the requirements of the life of the Roman 
grands seigneurs viixh whom he associated, by putting into 
tlie foreground the more active and brilliant virtues of 
magnanimity, benevolence, and liberality as against the 
more passive virtues of fortitude (not to be disturbed in 
danger) and justice (not to do wrong), preached by his 
predecessors. His work ITcpl tov KaOijKovros was used 
by Cicero in his De Offidis. 

Panaetii tt JlecatonU franmenta, ed. H. N. Fowler (18S5); II. 
Philippson, Rlt. Mm. lixviii (1929), Philol. Iixxv (1930), 357-413; 
B. N. Tatafcis, Fan/itm de Rhodes (1931): L. Labowsfcy, Die Ethik 
dcs Pannetim (1934); M. van Straaten, Panitius, sa vie, ses Merits et 
ta doctrine avec une Edition des fragments (1946). IC. von F. 

PANATHENAEA, an Athenian festival celebrated 
every year, and every fourth year with much greater 
pomp (the Great Panathcnaca), on the 28th Hccatom- 
bacon (July/Aug.), which was considered to be the 
birthday of Athena. It comprised a procession, sacri- 
fices, and games. Citizens, maidens carrying sacred imple- 
ments, youths conducting the sacrificial animals, metics, 
chariots which were to take part in the contests, and the 
cavalry figured in the procession. A famous representa- 
tion is found on the frieze of the Parthenon. An em- 
broidered pcplos, hoisted on the mast of a ship set on 
wheels, was brought to the goddess. The flesh of the 
numerous victims was distributed among the people. 
The prize of the games was oil from the holy olives, 
stored in amphorae with a representation of Athena 
brandishing the spear and of one of several lands of 
games. 

E. Pfuhl, De Athemesuiumpompis sacris (1900), 5 (T.; L. Deubntr, 
Attisehe Feste (1932), 22 (T.; G. von Brauclutsch, Die pana- 
then&ischen Preisamphoren (igto). M. P. N. 

PANCHAIA, sec EUIIEMEnUS. 

PANDAREOS (Uavtapeots), name of cither one ortwo 
obscure m>'thological persons, the father of ACdon (q.v.), 
and, if this is not the same Pandareos, the father of two 
daughters whose story is told Od. 20. 66 ff., whereon 
sec ^e ancient commentators. Their names were Clco- 
thcra and Mcropc, and they were left orphans (the 
scholiast says Zeus killed their father and mother bcc-iuse 
Pandareos had .stolen his dog from Crete). Hera, 
Athena, Artemis, and Aphrodite befriended them, 
brought them up and gave tlicm all rnanner of good 
qualities; but while Aphrodite was visiting Zeus to 
arrange their wedding, the Harpyiae (q.v.) carried them 
off and gave them to be serv-ants to the Erinyes (q.v.). 
Cf. Rosdicr, Lexihon, s.v'. K- !• R- 

PANDARUS, a Trojan, son of Lycaon (Iliad a. 826-7), 
and an archer favoured by Apollo. At tlic instigation of 
Athena, he broke the truce between thc_ Greeks and 
Trojans by sliooting at and slightly wounding Menclaus 
(q.v.; 4. SS ff.); wounded Diomedcs (5. 95 ff.), and was 
kiUed by him (290 ff.). H. J. R. 

PANDORA, see rRO.vnrrinx'S. 

PANEG'l’REIS, see gtisriVAis. 

PANEGYRIC (rravTjyn'ptrxs), GREEK, projjcrly a 
speech composed for a general gatherin.g (Trasng/vpf!), 
such as the Olytnpic festival. Gorgias delivered such a 
speech (th.e Oiympiactu), of which the theme was the 
nccrssitv* of union among the Greek States; Lysias in 
hiv Oh-Kpiacsts followed sinular lines, nic best-known 
discourses of this land arc those of Isocratw, viz. the 
Partegyrietif, composed, probably, for Olympia, in which 
lie urged th.at .■\thcm .and Sparta should unite againsr 
lVrsi.i, and the FanothenMeiis, in which he did not deal 
withcontcnip<'r.iri.’ polities, but enlarged on tlic glories of 
Atlicns tlvrough die 11 ms the panegyric is hardly 

V 


distinguishable from an encomium (q.v.), and in Roman 
times the word was particularly u.sed of speeches in 
praise of the emperor, c.g. Pliny’s Panegyric of Trajan 
and that of Aelius Aristides on Marcus Aurelius, A 
collection of Pancgyrici Vctcrcs w.as edited by E. Bachrens 
and cd. by G, Bachrens (Teubner, 1911). J. F. d! 

PANEGYRIC, LATIN. The origins of Latin pane- 
gyric arc to be sought in the ancient institution of the 
laudatio ftmebris. Such speeches of Cicero as the Ninth 
Philippic, the Pro Lege Manilia, and the Pro Marcello 
show developments and extensions of eulogy in relation 
both to deceased and to living persons. The Pro Mar- 
cello combines laudatio and gratiarum actio. In the 
Imperial age the gratiarum actio, formerly addressed to 
Senate or People, was delivered in honour of the em- 
peror. A senatus consulttm passed under Augustus re- 
quired newly elected consuls to return thanl^ publicly 
to gods and emperor, but by Pliny’s time the emperor’s 
praise had supplanted that of the gods. This consular 
gratiarum actio provided the model for panegyrics ad- 
dressed to the emperor or his representative on various 
occasions. 

A collection of such speeches was found by Aurispa, 
1433. in a Mainz manuscript (now lost) under the title of 
Xlf Pancgyrici Latini. Its contents arc (numeration 
according to \V. A. Bachrens’ cd, 191 1) : I. Pliny’s (q.v. 2) 
gratiarum actio to Trajan on Pliny’s elevation to the 
consulship. II. Latinus Pacatus Drepanius’ panegyric 
to Theodosius. Pacatus (q.v.), a Gaul, had been sent to 
Rome to congratulate Theodosius on his victory over 
Ma.rimus. III. Claudius (q.v.) Mamertinus’ gratiarum 
actio to Julian, at Constantinople, on Mamertinus’ 
elevation to the consulship. IV. Nazarius' panegyric 
to Constantino (in his absence) on an important 
imperial anniversary’, V. Anonymous Gallic orator’s 
gratiarum actio to Constantine, at Trives, for benefits 
conferred on Autun. VI, Anony-mous Gallic orator’s 
panegyric to Constantine, at Trives. VII. Anonymous 
orator’s panegyric to Maximian and Constantine, at 
Treves, in celebration of Consmntine’s marriage to 
Fausta. VIII. Anonymous Gallic orator’s panegyric to 
Constantins, at Trives, after the death of Allcctus and 
the recovery of Britain. IX. Eumcnius’ (q.v.) Pro 
Jnstaurandis Scholis Oralio, in honour of all four em- 
perors, at Autun, in presence of a provindal governor, 
X. Panegyric of an anonymous magisler memoriae (un- 
justifiably named Mamertinus in the editions) to Maxi- 
mian, in Gaul, on Rome’s birthday. XI. Panegyricus 
Gencthliaats to Maximian by the author of X. XII. 
Anonymous orator’s panegyric to Constantine, at Trives, 
after the defeat of Maxentius. 

Altiiough Pliny’s speech is prefaced to the collection 
as the model of later panegyrists, the later speeches arc 
much shorter, the longest, by Pacatus, being less than 
half as long as Pliny’s. Otherwise there is considerable 
similarity, and Pliny’s methods of adulation are imitated 
with progressive cx.iggcration. Former emperors, 
historical and mythological heroes, the gods, and nature 
herself are disparaged in favour of the emperor, whose 
most neutral and even unpraiseworthy actions and 
characteristics arc eulogized with fantastically ingenious 
anifiaality’. The authors’ outstanding s-irtuc is the purity' 
of their kitinity, which is almost Plini-sn, if scarcely 
Ciceronian. The spcecltcs arc by no means equal in 
qu.ility: they contiin frequent passages of real beauty 
and eloquence, in spite of their general ta-.vdrints$. Pro 
Scholis is a pleasing fprech, to whose author 
some of tlic anonymous panegyrics have been attributed. 
The panegyrics arc of considerable historical interest, and 
tljrow much light cn fourth-century Gaul. 

Etamplcs of panegyric not included in this collection 
arc Au'.anhrt'' Gratiarum Actia tmd Imnodius’ Pane- 
tyrirus, addressed to Gratian and ntc-odoric respectively. 
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Verse panegyric is represented by the pseudo-Tibul- 
lian Panegyricus Messallae, the anonymous Laiis Pisottis, 
Statius’ Silvae 5. z, and the panegyrics of Claudian and 
Apollinaris Sidonius (qq.v.). Its methods resemble those 
of prose panegyric. 

Texts: Teubner (E. Baehrens, W. A. Baehrens). Style, diction, 
etc.: R. Pichon, Les Demiers icrivains profanes (igo6); Schanz— 
Hosius-KrCger, Gesch. rom. Lit. iii (igzz: for authorship problems). 

W. S. M. 

PANEGYRICUS MESSALLAE, aptly characteriaed 
by Sellar as ‘a strange specimen of a fly preseired in 
amber’, a tasteless and bombastic eulogy of Valerius (15) 
Messalla Corvinus in 212 hexameters, which opens the 
fourth book of the collection of Tibullian poetry. That 
is why it survives. Fruitless attempts have been made to 
identify the unknown author with Tibullus, Propertius, 
and Ovid. Once wealthy, but now vexed by ‘the sense 
of loss’, he tries hard, by celebrating Messalla’s exploits, 
to find favour in his eyes — and to secure a reward. The 
piece was composed between 31 and 27 b.c. 

Text in editions of Tibullus; with commentary, in the older 
editions by Heyne and Dissen; G. N^methy, Lygdand Comma, 
acc, Panegyr, in Messalam (igo6). See F. Hankel, De Pane^*rico 
in Messallam Tibulliano (1874); H. Hartung, De Panegyrico ad 
Messallam Psetido^Tibulliano (1880); R. S. Radford, ^The Juvenile 
Works of Ovid* {Trans. Am. Phil, Ass, li); (most exhaustive) 
S. Ehrengruber, De Carmine Panegyrico Messalae Pseudo^Tibulliano 
(1889-99); cf. Schanz-Hosius, Gesch. rom. Lit. ii (1935). J. H. 

PANGAEUS, a mountain of southern Thrace, rising 
steeply to 6,000 feet, and important by reason of its 
timber supplies and the gold and silver mines at its 
base. The mines were first exploited by Thracian 
chieftains or by private Greek concessionaires. But the 
city of Thasos had acquired partial possession of them 
by 500 B.C.; the Athenians gained access to them in 437 
{see AMPHiPOLis); and in 358-357 Philip of Macedon 
occupied the main auriferous region to the east of Pan- 
gaeus, where he founded the town of Philippi (q.v.). 
The mines brought to Philip an annual revenue of 1,000 
talents, but after 300 their productivity declined. 

S. Casson, Macedonia, Thrace, and Illyria (1926), esp. 63-6: 
P. Peedrizet, Klia 1910, p. i. M. C. 

PANKRATION (TrayKpdriov). In this event boxing 
and wrestling were combined with kicking, strangling, 
and twisting. It was a dangerous sport, but strict rules 
were enforced by umpires who closely wafthed the 
combatants. Biting and gouging were forbidden, but 
nearly every manoeuvre of hands, feet, and body was 
permissible. You might kick your opponent in the 
stomach; you might twist his foot out of its socket; you 
might break his fingers. All neck holds were allowed, 
the favourite method being the ‘ladder-grip’, in which 
you moimted your opponent’s back, and wound your 
legs round his stomach, your arms roimd his neck. 

F. A.W. 

PANNONIA, a Roman province south and west of the 
Danube, was originally the land of the warlike Pan- 
nonians, who were Illyrians, only to a small degree 
celticized, and split up into many tribes. The southern 
part of Pannonia was subdued by Octavian in 35 b.c., 
but in 16 South Pannonian tribes invaded Istria, and in 
14 a revolt had to be repressed in Pannonia. In 13 b.c. 
Roman troops commanded by M. Vinicius and M. 
Agrippa successfully took the offensive. After Agrippa’s 
death the resistance of the Pannonians stiffened; Tiberius 
became commander-in-chief and conquered them (12 
and ii), with the result that the whole of Pannonia up 
to the Danube came under Roman rule and was added to 
Illyricum. After a revolt in 8 b.c., put down by Sex. 
Appulcius, peace prevailed till a.d. 6, when the well- 
prepared Illyrian-Pannonian revolt broke out: Pan- 
nonians, Illyrians, and Dalmatians, led by two clu’efs 
named Bato (q.v.), desperately fought for independence, 
until their country was reconquered by Tiberius by 


A.D. 9 (see R. Rau, Klio 1924; C. Patsch, Sits. Wien, 
214. i, pp. 1 10 ff.). Shortly afterwards or even during the 
revolt, Pannonia was separated from Illyricum, and 
organized as an imperial province under a legatus Augusti 
pro practore (a list of the governors is given by E. 
Ritterling, Arch.-Epigr. Mitt. Osterr. xx (1897), t-40; 
cf. R. Egger, JOAI ix (1906), Bbl. 63 f.). Shortly after 
A.D. 103 (perhaps in 106) it was divided into P. Superior, 
containing the northern and western parts, tmder a 
consular legatus Augusti pro praetore, and P. Inferior, 
covering the southern and eastern parts, under a praetorian 
legatus Augusti pro praetore, the latter being replaced 
by a consular legatus under Caracalla. Inscriptions 
(Dessau, ILS 2457 and 545) show that from the time of 
Gallien’us P. Inferior was put under equestrian adminis- 
tration, which must also be presupposed for P. Superior. 
Under Dioeletian both provinces were subdivided, P. 
Superior into P. Prima in the north (capital probably 
Savaria) under a praeses and a dux, and P. Ripariensis or 
Savia in the south (capital: Siscia) imder a dux\ P. 
Inferior into Valeria in the north (chief places : Aquincum 
and Sopianae) under a praeses and a dux, and P. Secunda 
in the south (capital : Sirmium) under a cottstdaris and a 
dux (cf. Rh. Mus. xlv (1890), 203 ff. andjOAI ix (1906), 
63 ff.). In the fourth century Pannonia was increasingly 
threatened by the barbarians. Unable to hold it, file 
Romans recalled the garrisons and gradually relinquished 
Pannonia after 395. The view (of Alfoldi) that Pannonia 
was officially surrendered to the Huns in a.d. 406 is 
improbable (see W. Ensslin, Phil. Wochenschr. 1927, 848). 
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PANNYCHIS, im all-night festival or vigil in honour 
of a deity, e.g. Demeter at the Haloa (Deubner, Attische 
Feste, 62) ; Artemis at the Tauropolia (ibid. 208). Since 
these were on occasion made an excuse for illicit love- 
afiairs (see Menander, Epit. 234,1!. Allinson), it is not' 
surprising that Pannychis appears as an attendant of 
Aphrodite (see Hofer in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v.). It was 
also a common name for a hetaera, as in Lucian, Dial. 
Meret. 9 (name of a speaker). H. J. R, 

PANORMUS (notvadays Palermo), despite its name, was 
never Greek. Originally a Phoenician settlement in 
northern Sicily, it subsequently became Carthaginian; 
its spacious and beautiful harbour made it the capital of 
Carthaginian Sicily, an important naval and military 
base (so, e.g., in the Himera campaign, 480 b.c.). Except 
for its temporary loss to Pyrrhus (276), Panormus 
remained continuously in Carthaginian hands until 
captured by Rome (254). Carthage, despite valiant 
efforts by Hamilcar Barca from neighbouring Hercte 
(q.v.), never recovered it. Under Rome Panormus was 
a privileged civitas libera et immunis, acquired the status 
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of colonia (c. 20 b.c.), and was rccolonized under Vespa- 
sian and Hadrian (Lib. Colon, p. 21 1). It has, indeed, 
never ceased to be a flourishing, populous, commercial 
centre. 

Strabo 6. 272; Time. 6. 2; Diod. ii. 20; 14. 48; 1$. 17; 22. 10; 
Polyb. I. 21, 24, 38, 5O f.; Cic. Verr. passim. E. T. S. 

PANSA, Gaius VIbius, defended Caesar’s interests as 
tribune in 51 B.c., governed Cisalpine Gaul in 45, and 
was designated consul for 43. Pansa was attached to 
Cicero. In March 43 he led four legions of recruits 
by the Via Cassia to join Hirtius (q.v.) against Antony. 
He was wounded in a preliminary engagement at Forum 
Gallorum, 8 miles from Mutina, and after the battle of 
Mutina he died. Gossip alleged that Octavian had 
poisoned him. G. E. F. C. 

PANSPERMIA, see FIRST FRUITS. 

PANTHEON, a temple in the Campus Martius built 
with Baths and water-gardens by M. Agrippa in 27-25 
B.c. and twice destroyed by fire. The c.\'isting building, 
repaired by Septimius Severus (CIL vi. 896), is by 
Hadrian (S.H.A. TIadr. 19) with Agrippa’s dedication 
retained (CIL ibid.). It is a rotunda (43*20 m. in internal 
diameter) of brick-faced concrete, stuccoed externally 
to imitate masonry, with a portico (34 m. wide and 13-60 
m. deep) of Corinthian columns, eight in front and two 
groups of four behind, facing north. Below the portico 
lies a rectangular foundation (43-76 m. wide and 19-82 m. 
deep) with porch (21-26 m. wide) opening southwards 
on a circular enclosure concentric with Hadrian’s 
rotunda. Hadrian’s building, evidently an entire re- 
modelling, Wits largely screened by unconnected struc- 
tures, including a large hall to south. The rotunda is 
43*20 m. high, with central skylight 9 metres in diameter; 
its wall (6-20 m. thick) contains four rectangular and 
three semicircular alcoves. The door, breaking the circle, 
is flanked by niched buttresses, a common structural 
device also occurring in the body of the wall, which is 
converted by semicircular chambers into eight piers 
built as niches, all vertically linked by a very elaborate 
system of rcUcring arches extending to the haunch of 
the richly cofTcred dome. This covers a sumptuous 
interior, decorated in marble, framed by an entablature 
above the columned alcoves and canopied statue-bases. 
A flat panelled attic, with shallow- rectangular niches, 
then prepares us for the dome, of which the upper 
structural system remains unknown. The bronze doors 
still remain. 

G. Bcltrani. II Panleon (189S); J. Durtri. Anl. DauVumt, 550-73: 
T. A^hby, W. J. Anderson, nnd It. P. Spiers. ArchitecUne 0/ Anamt 
HcmA (1927). k 

PANTHOUS (ndi Ooos, /Jdi-doej), a Trojan elder (Iliad 
3. 146). Apollo protects his son, Polydam.as (q.v.; 15. 
521-2), whence some said he was a Delphian (schol. 
ibid.). In Verg. Aeii. 2, 318 fT. he is a pious priest of 
Apollo, killed by Aeneas’ side at the storming of Troy. 

PANTICAPAEUM, a colony of Miletus, on the west 
side of the Cimmerian Bosporus (Straits of Kcrtcli), 
founded probablv c. 600 ii.c. It throve on the fisheries 
of the Straits, on the trade along the river Tnnais, and 
cspcci.illy on the export of wheat from the Crimea. It 
was ruled succc.ssivch- bv two dyn.-istics. the Archac.-in- 
nctids (probably a line' of 'Greek tyrants), jind the Sparto- 
cids (q.v,), who g.iinrd pov.cr in 43S. '1 t'.c gojd coinage 
of B.mtics’.p.rcutn and tiic macnificcntly furnished rock 
tombs of its chief citirens attest its wealth in the fourth 
.and third ernturirs. It .subsequently (c. 115) hcc.ame the 
capital t'f Mithridr.tes Vl’r. territor;.' in south Bussin. and 
wrjs the se.it of the local Crimean dynasty founded hy his 
deseendant.s under Kenum sovereignty. In the third 
century A.n. it fell to the F.srm.iti.ans and Goths. 

t. H.' Atiee-s, A'-sf-bh*;.- csd Cftrh (i-J13b 


PANTOMIMUS, a dancer who represented traditional 
themes in dumb show, supported by instrumental music 
and a chorus. (The apparent meaning is 'one who imitates 
everything’, but die distinctive quality of pantomime was 
that the chief performer did everything by imitation.) 
This type of performance (die Grccte called it the 
‘Italian dance’) w-as created at Rome in 22 b.c. by 
Pylades of Cilicia and Bathyllus of Alexandria. ‘To diince 
the shepherd Cyclops’ in tragic mask and buskins w-as 
nothing new (Hor. Sat. i. 5. 64); Pylades’ innovation, 
according to himself (Macrob. Sat. 2. 7), was to add the 
orchestra and chorus. Bathyllus seems to have specialized 
in light themes, akin to comedy or satyric drama, with a 
rustic setting — c.g. Pan revelling with a satyr (Ath. i. 20; 
Plut. Qttacst. cotiv. 7. 71 1 f. ; Sen. Con. Ex. 3. pref. 10 
and 16; cf. Lucian, Salt. 74 and Libanius iii, p. 392, 
Rciske); Pylades’ style is said to have been ‘high flown, 
passionate, melancholy’ and more akin to tragedy; but 
these comparisons with drama look artificial; the im- 
mediate origins of pantomime do not appear to have 
been dramatic; its themes, whether erotic or othcnvi.se, 
arc taken from mythology or (occasionally) remote his- 
tory as presented by tlic poets, whether dramatic or 
epic. It w.'is a highly sophisticated type of entertain- 
ment, demanding much from both performers and spec- 
tators; though demoralizing, it was not coarse, like the 
mime. 

Performances took place on the public stage or in 
private houses. The pantomimus, usually a handsome, 
athletic figure, wore a graceful silk costume (long tunic 
and cloak, Suet. Callg. 54), which allowed of free move- 
ment, and a beautiful mask with closed lips (Lucian, Salt. 
29, A. Baumcistcr, Dcnhmalcr des klassischen Altcrturns 
(18S5-8), figs. 1351-2). Behind him stood the chorus, the 
players of flutes, pipes, cymbals, etc., and the seahillarii, 
who beat time by pressing with the foot on the scabillum, 
a wooden or metal instrument fastened undcmcatli the 
sandal (see Baumcistcr, fig. 1350). Beside the pnnto- 
mimus there sometimes stood an ^assistant— perhaps an 
actor with a speaking part (vrroKplTov cv^iunaf, Lucian 
68). Lucian tells (83) of a pantomimus who overacted the 
part of ‘mad Ajax’ : he tore the clothes of one of the scahil- 
larii, snatched a flute from an instrumentalist and with it 
struck tijc triumphant ‘Odj-sscus’ a blow which would 
have been fatal but for Odysseus’ traditional head-dress 
(the irtAos); then, springing down into the body of tlie 
theatre, he seated himself between wo alarmed ex-consuls 
— all this to the delight of the rabble, who thought it the 
perfection of acting. Better performers were more subtle : 
Pylade.':, when tlic cliorus uttered the words rbv jiiyav 
Irlyajic/tfora, c.xprcsscd thcmonarch’s greatness by assum- 
ing an air of statesmanlike reflection (Macrob. l.c.). The 
dancer might in one piece have to appear in five different 
rolc-s, each with its owm mask (Luci.an 66; change of 
costume seems unproved ; cf. eodern pallio, Fronto, p. 57, 

3, cd. Nahcr — but Amobius, Adv. Gait. 7. 33, secm,s 
to spc.ak of a special costume for the part of Adonis). 
To convince an unbeliever, a pantomimus naed single- 
handed the love-talc of Ares and Aphrodite — Helios 
bringing his tidings, Hcpltacstus setting his sn.-irc, the 
pods coming one hy one to look at the entrapped lovers, 
the confusion of .Aphrodite, the abject alarm of Arcs 
(Lucian 63; Lucian adds a story of a foreigner from the 
Pontus on a visit to Rome who, though lie could not 
follo'.v the song of the chorus because of his hd: of 
Greek, found the pantmm'mc's performance so lucid 
that he wished to lalrc him home as an interpreter). The 
dancer's posscr to convey Iris meaning by stcf>?, porturcs. 
and alx>vc all gesture-. (Quint. Ir.it. ti. 3. ?'■■) was aided 
by certain conventions, c.g. there v.-z:. a tr-tditinnal dance 
for ’Ths'cstes dcsouring hit children’, svi-.irii one p.mto- 
rrdmus tmfortur.ateiy peifomwd whert srid-iir.g to repre- 
sent Knmoj devouri.ng hit diiidrt-n. 

Tire song', of the chorus were of tttur.dsry imporr.m.sc 
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(Libanius p. 381); such fragments as we possess are in 
Greek. Lucan and Statius wrote libretti for pantomimes 
— a degrading (Sen. Stias. 2. 19), if lucrative, occupation 
(Juv. 7. 87). That the chorus also expoimded the 
narrative in recitative, wliile the dancer was changing for 
his next role, seems to be merely a guess of Friedlander. 
The music, like the whole performance, was enervating 
(Plin. Pan. 54). 

For the popularity of the pantomimi (and pantomimae), 
the faction-fights of their supporters, the effect of their 
performances on public morality and the efforts of the 
government to deal with the problem, see Friedlmder, 
Rom. Life (Engl. Transl.) ii. 100-17, and consult Darem- 
berg et Saglio, Liibker, and esp. Smith’s Diet. Ant., 
s.v. ‘pantomimus’. W. B, 

PANYASSIS of Halicarnassus (sth c. b.c.), epic poet, 
uncle of Herodotus; revived epic poetry; author of a 
Heraclea\ classed by some critics second to Homer; 
discussed by Quintilian {Inst. 10. i. 54); said to have 
plagiarized a poem of Creophylus. See epic cycle. 

EGF 25S-65. W. F. I. K. 

PAPAS, see ATTis. 

PAPHLAGONIA, a territory of north Asia Minor, 
which included the mountainous coastal region between 
Bithynia and Pontus and extended inland to the plateau. 
It was noted for its ship timber and cabinet woods. In 
social structure it was similar to Pontus. Villages pre- 
dominated, organized in administrative districts, and 
temple territories were numerous. Greek settlements 
dotted the coast from Heraclea to Sinope, but in Persian 
times the native population remained largely autonomous. 
After Alexander Paphlagonia was broken up, part falling 
to Bithynia and part to Pontus ; and either then or at the 
fall of the Pontic kingdom the coastal cities acquired 
extensive territories. From the third century b.c. a 
portion south of Mt. Olgassys, called Inner Paphla- 
gonia, kept its independence under native kings. 
Occupied in turn and divided by the kings of Bithynia 
and Pontus, and entrusted at first by the Romans to 
various dependent kings, this portion was attached by 
Augustus to the province of Galatia (6 B.c.). Diocletian 
revived Inner Paphlagonia as a province under a corrector. 
The chief town was Gangra-Germanicopolis. 

Strabo 12. 542-4; R. Leonhard, Paphlagonia (1015); Jones, 
Eastern Cities, 148 fl. T. R. S. B. 

PAPHOS tvas a city situated a short distance inland 
from the west coast of Cyprus, and settled by colonists 
from Greece in the Mycenaean period. It contained a 
famous temple of Aphrodite, who was believed to have 
risen from the sea near Paphos. The sanctuary was 
reputed to have been founded by Cinyras, a contemporary 
of Agamemnon, whose descendants combined the priest- 
hood of Aphrodite tvith the royal authority in Paphos 
down to the time of the Ptolemies. After the fall of the 
Cinyrad dynasty the upper city was superseded by its 
port town (situated some 7 miles away), which became 
an assize centre and perhaps the seat of the proconsul 
under Roman rule. In Roman times the name of Paphos 
was reserved for the port town, the upper city being 
known as Old Paphos (ilaAacVa^oj). 

D. G. Hogarth, Devia Cypria (1889), ch. t. For the temple of 
Aphrodite see M. R. James, JH.S ii. 175 ff.; C. Blinkcnberg, Le 
Temple de Paphos (1924). M. C. 

PAPINIAjNXJS, Aemilius, one of the greatest classical 
Roman jurists. His origin (Syria?, Africa?) is uncertain; 
some peculiarities of his language do not suffice to 
establish his Oriental origin. He was seemingly a pupil 
of Cervidius Scacvola (q.v. 5). His official career was 
brilliant and in A.D. 203 he became Pracfcctns Praetorio. 


He was executed in 212 by order of Caracalla for having 
disapproved of the murder of the emperor’s brother 
Geta. Papinian owes his high reputation principally 
to his collective works, mostly of casuistic character: 
Qiiaestiones{y} bks.), completed before 198, and Responsa 
(19 bks.). Neither of these works, however, is uniform: 
the Quaestiones are not free from doctrinal discussions'and 
contain numerous citations of earlier jurists, while the 
other work does not consist merely of responsa, being 
more casuistic than responsa normally were, and contain- 
ing responsa of other jurists, decisions pronotmeed in the 
emperors’ and prefects’ auditoria and even in imperial 
constitutions. Notae to both these works were written 
by Paulus, to the Respottsa also by Ulpian. Other 
writings of Papinian: Definitiones, De adulteriis. He did 
not publish any comprehensive systematical work. 

Papinian was highly appreciated by posterity. In the 
Law of Citations (426) his pre-eminence was recognized 
by die provision that, failing a majority of jurists cited 
on one side or the other, Papinian’s view should be 
decisive. The exclusion of Paulus’ and Ulpian’s notes 
on Papinian is likewise a tribute to his, personal value. 
Justinian said justly of him: ‘acutissimi ingenii uir’ and 
‘merito ante alios excellens’ {Cod. 6. 42. 30). The 
quotations from him are among the most instructive, 
though sometimes difficult on account of the conciseness 
of his style. The 'independence of his judgement and 
the sagacity of his mind led him not infrequently to 
original solutions which are not governed by a rigid 
technical process, but left room for equity, and to ethical 
and moral arguments. The logic of liis thought is in- 
contestable, his criticism is deliberate, yet without pre- 
judice or harshness. He is not averse to changing his 
opinion when another appears to him to be right (cf. 
Dig. 18. 7. 6. I : ‘nobis aliquando placebat . . sed in 
contrarium me uocat Sabini sententia’). 

E. Costa, Papiniano (1894-9); H. Fitting, Alter tind Folge der 
Schriften tom. juristen* (1908), 71 ff. On P.’s language: Leipold, 
Sprache des Juristen Aemilius Papinianus (1891); W. Kalb, Rom 
Juristen (1890), niff. A. B, 

PAPENIUS, see STATIUS. 

PAPtRIANUS (sth c. a.d.), grammarian, from whose 
De Orthographia excerpts are preserved by Cassiodorus 
(ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. vii. 158-66). Cf. 'Teuffel, § 472. 
S; Schanz-Hosius, § 1108. 

PAPiRIUS (1) CURSOR, Lucius, Roman hero of the 
Second Samnite War, consul in 326, 320, 319, 315, 313 
B.C.; dictator in 325, 309. The details of liis military 
career, especially in the years immediately after the 
Caudine Forks disaster (321), are untrustworthy (cf. Livy 
9. is). But his Samnite victory and triumph in 309 stamp 
him as a great general, a fit match for Alexander the 
Great according to Livy (9. 16; 9. 38 f.). Rhetorical ac- 
counts are also given of his eating, drinking, and running 
abilities, while his alleged attempt to execute the other 
patrician hero of the age, Fabius (q.v. 3) Rullianus, for 
fighting against orders illustrates his strictness and 
severity (Livy, bks. 8 and 9; [Aur. Viet.] De Vir. III. 
31 ; Eutrop. 2. 8 ; Zonar. 7. 26). Possibly Cursor was 
partly responsible for the law which virtually termin- 
ated enslavement for debt (H. Last, CAH \ii. 545). 

E. T. S. 

PAPIRIUS (2) CURSOR, Lucius, son of (i), twice 
consul with Spurius Carvilius: in 293 b.c. when he 
defeated specially consecrated Samnite levies at Aquilonia 
(Livy 10. 38-42 : numbers exaggerated) ; and in 272 when 
he ended the Pyrrluc War by subduing Lucani, Bruttii, 
and Tarentines (2k5nar. 8. 6). He erected the first sun- 
dial at Rome (Pliny, HN 7. 213). E. T. S. 

PAPIRIUS, see also carbo, fabianus. 
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PAPIUS MUTILUS, Gaius, Samnite, was an Italian 
leader in the Social War. He invaded Campania in go 
B.C., and took many towns, but was repulsed by tlic 
consul Sex. Caesar, losing 6,000 men. Sulla defeated 
him in 89. He may be the Mutilus who perished in Sulla’s 
proscription (82). M. H. 

PAPPUS of Alexandria (fl. c. A.D. 300), a distinguished 
mathematician, wrote commentaries (i) on the Eleinaits 
of Euch’d, fragments of which are quoted by Proclus and 
others, while the section on bk. 10 has come down in 
Arabic; (2) on Ptolemy’s Syntaxis\ bks. 5 and 6 of 
this survive (edited by A. Rome, Bibliotcca ApostoUca 
Vaticana, 1931); (3) on Ptolemy’s Plantspliacrium and 
the Analctnma of Diodorus (lost). But his great work is 
the Symgoge, ‘Collection’, edited by F. Hultsch 1876-8, 
invaluable for its accounts, (a) of Greek acliicvcmcnts in 
higher geometry, notably works (now lost) by Euclid, 
Aristacus, and Apollonius belonging to tlie ‘Treasury 
of Analysis’ (Towo? dvoAuopievo j) ; (6) of works by Auto- 
lycus, Theodosius, and Mcnelaus belonging to the 
‘Little Astronomy’ {MiKpos dorpoi'o/iou/iei'oj), Euclid’s 
Optics and Phacnomma, and Aristarchus* On the sizes 
and distances of the sun and moon ; (c) of various solutions 
of the problem of the two mean proportionals, a method 
of inscribing the five regular solids in a sphere, Archi- 
medes’ spiral, Nicomedcs’ ‘cochloids’, and the quadratrix', 
(d) of Archimedes’ semi-regular solids, and of the subject 
of Isoperimetry, or the comparison of the areas and 
volumes of different figures with equal contours and 
equal surfaces respectively, including the volumes of the 
five regular solids which have their total surfaces equal ; 
(c) of works on theoretical and practical mechanics by 
Archimedes, Philon of By2antium, Heron, and Carpus. 
Pappus supplies many lemmas, etc., to tire treatises eluci- 
dated, and important additions of his own, c.g. an exten- 
sion of Eucl. i. 47 to any triangle, proof of the constancy 
of anhnrmonic ratios, measurement of the superficial area 
bounded by a spiral on a sphere, an anticipation of the 
theorem called by the name of Guldin, and 'Pappus’ 
Problem’, which was taken up by Descartes. T. H. 

PAPPUS (rrarnroy), the old grandfather in Atellana 
(q.v.). 

PAPYROLOGY, GREEK. Papyrus {see books), a 
marsh plant that grew abundantly in the Nile valley 
and elsewhere (though the Eg>ptian variety alone was 
manufactured into paper), was the normal _ tvriting 
material of the ancient world from the classical age 
onwards. Yet with few exceptions, of which the chief 
arc (a) the Epicurean papjTi from Herculaneum, (6) the 
papyri found at Dura-Europos on the Euphrates and the 
unpublished find from south Pitlcstinc, (c) the Ravenna 
and papal documents of the early Middle Ages, all our 
papvri conic from Egypt south of the Delta, where the 
ntinless climate favours their sur\-ival. A few have been 
found placed in tombs, some have been extracted from 
the wrappings of mummies ; but the great majority come 
from the ruined buildings and rubbish heaps of the 
towns and villages of Upper Egspt, abandoned when the 
irrigation level 'receded ; hence the fragmentary condition 
of so many of our texts. From lySb onwards miscel- 
laneous papyri (including some rolls of Homer and of die 
lost speeches of llyperidcs) were acquired by travellers 
and made their way into liuropean collections; excava- 
tions of Graeco-Romsn sites did not begin till a century 
later. The most successful of these were carried out 
bv B. P. Grenfell .and .■\. S. Hunt, in particular at Oxy- 
ihy.nchus (q.v.) which, with the F.a>-um. the .ancient 
Arsinoitc nome, has proved the most fertile rcurcc ot 
papyri. . , 

We hs’-'c no pspjTi certainly anterior to /dexandcr s 
conqurst of Egyp^ tti 332 B.r., though it is Ifixly that our 


oldest literary papyrus, the Persae of Timotheus, dates 
from the middle of the fourth century; our earliest dated 
document is a marriage contract of 31 1 n.c. from Assuan, 
the latest documents extend well beyond the Arab 
conquest of a.d. 642. Under the first two Ptolemies 
settlers from all parts of the Greek world flocked into 
Egypt, and in the first century of Greek rule the country 
was steadily hellcnized. Greek was the official language 
of the country and remained so throughout the Roman 
and Byzantine periods ; for a large part of the population 
it was also the language of business and of everyday life. 
Of this civilization — Hellenistic, Roman, Byzantine — 
the papyri arc tlic record; of it, thanks to their endless 
variety, which includes cplicmcral matter such as private 
letters, school exercises, prayers and charms as well as 
literary texts and public and legal documents, we can 
form a picture in singular detail. The number of pub- 
lished texts, varying enormously in size, condition, 
content, and value, is approximately 20,000. The extent 
of the material as yet unpublished is unknown. 

3. Papyrology, which is strictly the decipherment and 
study of anytliing written on papyrus, is not a unified 
subject except in as far as all the papyri represent the 
dificrent activities of a single civilization. Tlic most 
obvious division is between literary and documentary 
texts. We owe the former, about 1,500 in number, in 
part to the fact that a Icnowicdgc of the Greek classics, 
in particular of Homer, was tlie staple of education 
tliroughout the period. Among them the new texts 
slightly outnumber those already known to us, though 
in the later centuries new texts become rare; yet the 
Byzantine papyri have given us the codex of Menander 
and a poem of Sappho’s. The new texts include, besides 
those mentioned, various fragmentary manuscripts of the 
lyric poets, Bacchylides, much of Callimachus (notably 
the Aitia and the Iambi), Hcrodas, the Ichneutae of 
Sophocles, and many other fragments of the dramatic 
poets, including Aeschylus, Aristotle’s Constitution of 
Athens, and the Hcllcnica Oxyrhynchia, an historical 
work probably from the hand of Ephorus. 

4. Of the papyri of c-xtant Greek authors more than 
half arc texts of Homer, the Iliad appearing more fre- 
quently than the Odyssey. The Inter Homeric papyri add 
very little to what we know from our medieval manu- 
scripts, but the ‘eccentric’ papyri of the earlier Ptolemaic 
period, with their numerous additions and omissions and 
variant readings, even if the text they present is an 
inferior one, yet enable us to appreciate the work of the 
Alexandrian scholars in standardizing the text. For the 
textual criticism of other authors the papyri have often 
been of great value. 'I'hcy arc almost invari.ably not only 
older than the medieval manuscripts (in tlic case, c.g., of 
Xenophon or Lysias by ns mucli as 1,000 years) but arc 
also older than the families into which the manuscripts 
arc commonly divided. There arc not a few instances of 
new and improved readings contributed by, a few of 
emendations confirmed by, the papyri; but on the whole 
they bear witness to the general soundness of our tradi- 
tion, by showing that the text as knomi to the Graeco- 
Roman world diflered little from that we already pos-css. 
These papyri arc, as a rule, from the standpoint of our 
medieval manuscripts, 'eclectic’; tlicy ogrec now with 
one manuscript, now svith another, and not infrequently 
the readings of the hater and less valued m.anuscripu 
have been found in papj*ri, with the r«u!t that tcxtu.a! 
criticism relies less than formerly on the testimony of a 
single, ancient manuscript and tal:es more into account 
tlie evidence of the l.iter. inferior m.-inuscripw. 

5. Besides the strictly literary papyri th.cre are oth-Tt 
whteh may be tcmietl ’quasi-litcrar,’; theac incJinfc the 
Fcientific, in particular the medical, texts, the attrological 
end th.e ma-Ttcal; texts of thete hwt tv.o chest*, ere of 
val-jc for social stnd rcligioui iustoty. But m.ore impor- 
tant tliin any of thtse ars tlie Olirittian literary Ttit*. 
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Here the papyri of texts already known are hardly, if 
at all, less important than the new texts; the Chester 
Beatty papyri, which consist of extensive portions of 
eleven papyrus codices, take our knowledge of the text 
of the Greek Bible back to the second century A.D., 
while the Rylands Library at Manchester has some frag- 
ments of Deuteronomy dating from the second centu^ 
B.c. Here again, in spite of important modifications in 
the history of the text at various points for which we are 
indebted to the papyri, its general soundness is confirmed. 
Among the new texts the most sensational discoveries 
have been those of the 0.xyrhynchus Sayings of Jesus 
and the Unknown Gospel in the British Museum of the 
second century; there are other fragments of apocrypha 
and of liturgical, theological, and hagiological works — 
of the last class the lengthy Acta Pauli is the best 
representative. Evidence of Christianity can also be 
found in some of the documents, notably in the libelli 
(certificates of sacrifice) of the Decian persecution and in 
private letters; of the latter the small archive of letters 
relating to the Meletian schism (a.d. 330-40) is particu- 
larly noteworthy, 

6. The great mass of the papyri is roughly classified 
under the heading of documents — official, legal, and 
private papers of every description. Their value to the 
historian lies less in the direct information about events 
of historical importance which they convey (though texts 
of this character are extant, e.g. decrees of the Ptolemaic 
kings, the letter of the Emperor Claudius to the Alexan- 
drians, the imperfect text of the Constitutio Antoniniana 
of A.D. 212 annoimcing the extension of the Roman cisii- 
tas throughout the Empire) than in the indirect evidence 
about the historical background; such evidence may be 
all the more valuable because it was not deliberately 
selected for the benefit of posterity. Their contribution, 
apart from that to such specialist studies as metrology 
and numismatics or chronology, belongs to economic 
and social history in the widest sense and to the history 
of Greek and Roman law. In the Ptolemaic period, for 
example, we can observe in detail the nature and method 
of Greek colonization of an Eastern Mediterranean 
country and its adaptation to the local conditions, and the 
growth of a bureaucracy which set the precedent for that 
of Rome ; in the Roman age we see at close quarters what 
the Roman system of government meant to the governed 
and the exploitation of the country in the interests of 
Rome; in the Byzantine period there is the change-over 
to a quasi-feudal system, the growth of the great estates, 
the decay of Greek culture and its final disappearance 
before the Arab invaders. 

7. The history of Greek culture and education in 
Egypt is partly to be found in the literary texts, their 
frequency, their geographical distribution, and their 
contents, partly in the private letters relating to education, 
and not least in the language of the documents them- 
selves. Of this language, the Egj'ptian Koine, there is 
not one variety but many in the documents; not only 
docs the clear, straight-forward Greek of the Ptolemaic 
documents differ from the cumbrous, half-understood 
periphrases of the Byzantine age, but in a given century 
the language of the official document will differ from that 
of a business document or that of a private letter of an 
educated writer, and these again from the illiterate 
documents closest to the spoken tongue. The language 
of the documents has been of the greatest value for the 
study of the contemporary works of the New Testament 
both m sjTitax and vocabulary, and provides a link 
connecting the language of the classical age with that of 
Bv’zantine and modem Greece. 

Bibliochaphy 

The only general work that deals v-ath the whole sulijcct is still 
JN. Schubart’s Eiufuhrur.!; in die Papyniskunde (tpi?); for the 
hist^cal and legal documents the GrtindiCge und Chrestomatine 
der Pcpyrusliur.de (1912: 4 vols., with bricHy annotated editions of 


882 texts) of L. Mitteis and U. Wiicken is indispensable; for the 
legal papyri cf. also P. M. Meyer, Juristische Papyri (1917). For 
essays on some of the new literary texts sec J. U. Powell and E. A. 
Barber, New Chapters in Greek Literature (three series, 1921-33): 
for a survey of the literary texts, new and extant and including the 
Christian, see J. G. Winter, Life and Letters in the Papyri (U.S.A. 
1933: includes chapters on social life). 

The list of published volumes of papyri is too long to give here; 
the most up-to-date list is that in A. Calderini, Mamiale di Papiro- 
logia (1938). Of English publications the Oxyrhynchus series (ed. 
B. P. Grenfell, A. S. Hunt, H. I. Bell, vols. i-xvii, 1898-1927; in 
progress) is the most representative. For a selection of the docu- 
ments see A. S. Hunt and C. C. Edgar, Select Papyri (Locb, a vols., 
1932-4). For publication of new books, texts, etc., on all branches 
of the subject see the annual bibliography of Graeco-Roman 
Egypt in The Journal of Egyptian Archaeology. C. H. R. 

PAPYROLOGY, LATIN. Latin papyri (with parch- 
ments, waxed tablets, and ostraca) are less numerous 
and valuable than Greek papyri : they are found not only 
in Egypt but at Herculaneum and at Dura-Europos on 
the Euphrates. In Roman Egypt Latin did not supplant 
Greek, but was employed in official documents, legal and 
military, and in education. 

Classification 

(1) Legal documents: imperial rescripts, a-noypa.^rj, 
■wills, birth-certificates, deed of appointment of guardian 
to woman. 

(2) Military documents : Registers of cohorts, accounts, 
receipt for loan of money, birth-registration; private 
letters, e.g. recommendation to military tribune. Select 
Papyri (Loeb) i. 122. Cf. The Excavations at Dura- 
Europos, Prel. Rep. of fifth season, ed. M. I. Rostovtzeff 
(U.S.A. X934), pp. 295-303, pi. xxx-xxxi. 

(3) Scholastic work : (Cicero) see ‘Latin Exercises from 
a Greek Schoolroom’, CPhil. xix (1924), 317; (Virgil, 
with Greek translation) PRyl. iii. 478 (4th c. A.D.); 
(Babrius, with Latin translation) PAmh. ii. 26 (3rd-4th c. 
A.D.); (Q. Remmius Palaemon, Ars Grammatica) Milne, 
Cat. Lit. Pap. 184 (2nd c. A.D.). Graeco-Latin lexica: 
PLund 5 (2nd c. A.D.), PLondon ii. 481, p. 321 (4th c.'A.d.). 

(4) Literary texts (less trustworthy than Greek texts 
on papyrus) : (a) new authors : (from Herculaneum) C. 
Rabirius (?), Carmen de Bello Aegyptiaco (Actiaco, Lowe, 
Codd. Lat. Antiq.', 70 hexameters), Baehrens, PLM i._ 
212, I. Ferrara, Poematis latini rell. ex vol. Herailanensi 
(1908). Anonymous histories, e.g. POxy. xvii. 2088 
(2nd c. A.D. ; on Servius Tullius, perhaps by L. Aelius 
Tubero, Cicero’s friend, author of Annales). 

(6) New parts of known authors: Sallust, Histories 
(PRyl. iii. 473, 2nd-3rd c. a.d.); Livy, Epit. 37-4°> 
48-55 (POxy. iv. 668: E. Komcmann, Klio 1904, 2. 
Beiheft). 

(c) Texts already known: Sallust, Catilina, Jugurtha: 
Cicero (the best represented Latin author), Verr. 2. 2, 
PJand. v. 90, time of Augustus — the oldest Latin 
papyrus and the oldest manuscript of Cicero; Virgil, 
Aeneid, POxy. viii. 1098 (4th-5th c. A.D.), PFouad i. 5 
(4th-5th c. A.D.), POxy. i. 31 (5th c. a.d.), PSI i. 21 (5th c. 
A.D., with accents and marks of long quantity) ; Livy bk. i ; 
Lucan; Juvenal 7. 149-98 (parchment, c. a.d. 500), 
JEg.Arch. xxi (1935), 199 (line 156 fronte ■with four 
less important manuscripts). 

_ Facsimiles of Latin literary papyri in British collec- 
tions: E. A. Lowe, Codices Latini Antiquiores, ii (1935)- 

(5) Liturgical fragment, PRyl. iii. 472 (3rd-4th c. 

A.D.). 

(6) Legal texts, e.g. Gaius (Teubner, 1935) and the 
Digest (PRyl. iii. 479). 

Medieval Latin papyrus books include Paris Homilies 
of St. Aritus (6th c. a.d.), Paris and Geneva Sermons and 
Letters of St. Augustine (7th c. a.d.), the Vienna Hilary, 
the Milan Josephus: see Preisendanz, Papyrtisfunde ti. 

Papyntsforschtmg (iq2Z)> x8. 

BiDLiOGHAPiry 

M. Ihm, 'Lalclniscbc PapjTi’, in Zentralhlatt fUr Dibliothehstcescn 
X3’i (1899), 341 ff.; W. Schubart, Klio liii (1913), 27 IT.; A. Stein, 
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Untercuchungm sut Geschidtte u. Vertcalluns Agyptcns unter rSm. 
IJcrrichaft (1915), 207 ff.; P. Joucuct, "Les papyrus latins d’Epypte', 
liev. fA. Lot, iii (1925), 3S U. Wilckcn, ‘Ubcr den Nut7en der 
Lit. Pap.’, Alt! del IV. Congresso di Pap. 1936, loi <T.; A. CalderinJ, 
Maauale di Papirologia (1938; p. 174 Latin authors (pagan)). 


PARABASIS, see comedy, omcixs of, para, s; 
COMEDY, OLD, para, 8. 

PARACHOREGEMA {'irapaxop^yrma), see comedy, 
OLD, para, 9, 

PARADISI (napdSetcroi), sec GARDENS. 

PARADOXOGRAPIIERS. Interest in the marvellous 
and out-of-the-way, as such (rrapaSo^a, Oavpdaia), is 
prominent in the Odyssey, the histories of Herodotus, 
Tlicopompus, and Ephorus, and other Greek writings. 
Paradoxography came into existence, as a distinct 
literary genre, early in the Alexandrian age, and continued 
to be practised for many centuries. The Seven Wonders 
of tlie World (rd ca-rd Oedpara, or Oavpara), that is, the 
temple of Zeus at Olympia, the Colossus of Rhodes, the 
hanging gardens of Semiramis, the walls of Babylon, the 
Pyramids, the Mausoleum, and the temple of Artemis at 
Ephesus (or tlie Delian altar of Apollo), seem to have 
been canonized in Alexandrian times. Callimachus’ 
contemporary, Bolus, who wrote Jlcpi^ ra>v t^s 
dvayi'diaccas rdiv laropiwv els inicnaoLV ripas dyomtav, 
and Callimachus himself, one of whose 'YTTopp^parawas 
entitled Oavpdrtov rdiv els airaaav -rfjv yrjv Kara rdnovs 
oiTOiv owaycoyi) (so Suidas), may perhaps be regarded 
ns the founders of paradoxography, Archelaus composed 
'ISiatfivij (epigrams on ‘peculiarities’) for Ptolemy 
Euergetes (247-221 D.C.), and Anrigonus (q.v. 4) of 
Catystus wrote on similar themes at about the same time. 
Callimachus’ pupil, Philostephanus^ of Cyrene, wrote, 
like Archelaus in verse, on JJapaSo^ot rrorapvi and 
Kprji’ai. Prominent among the paradoxographers of the 
Roman period arc Isigonus and Phlcgon (qq.v.). After 
Phlcgon paradoxography seems to have declined in 
popularity. But as late as tiic sixth century a.d. Philo of 
Byzantium wrote IJ. rwi’ enra Oavpartov, The paradoxo- 
graphers often took some particular country as their 
field, Sicily, Scythia, etc. Natural phenomena, especially 
rivers, attracted them greatly.^ But zoology, history, and 
social customs also came within their purview. 

A. Wcjtcrmann, Paradoxofpraphi (1839); O. Kdlcr, 
r.ntuTaliwn scr. gr. tmnares (1877). J- L). IJ. 

PARAGRAPHE (rrapaypafi]). In Athens this corres- 
ponded roughly to demurrer in Anglo-American practice. 
Upon tlie c-xpulsion of the Thirty’ 'I jTants in 403 n.c. an 
amnesty between their adherents and tlieir opponents 
was arranged. A law sponsored by Archinus was enacted 
tliat if a defendant claimed the protection of the amnesty, 
he could enter a special pica {napaypa 4 ,i]) that the case 
was not actionable, and he was permitted to speak first 
in an action to determine the validity of his plea. If the 
defendant won, the original case was dismissed; otlicr- 
wisc it went to trial. Ivarly in tlie fourth cenmry the 
procedure was extended to practically all civil suits. It is 
now established that the law of Archinus applied only 
to civil suits. 

G. Cdiintm, CPh% 19>S, iS? fi. 1 - 

PARAKIJVUSrniURON, a serenade or lovcr’.s com- 
plaint sung at his mistress’s door (Plut. S). A good 
example comes from a Tehtunts papyrus (J. U. 1 owcll. 
Call. Ah.i\, 177 - 60 )- 

PARASITE (rrapdcircs), originally 'guest’ with no 
irn'idifus nw-ninc* had especially wjuj one 

of the local cults of 1 Icracles : see Diodi-rus of Sinope fr. 
5. 2j (CVIF ii. 421), cf. ankle emrON, and writer, cited 
by Atl-.cnacws 6. 234 tT. (fsem Lpkham'.us c.nwards). 


From contemporary life Comedy early adopted the 
parasite, ‘sponger’, or man-about-town, as a regular 
character. In Eupolis, /(o'Aa/ce?, parasites doubtless 
form the chorus. Plays of Middle Comedy are entitled 
riapdoiros (Antiphancs, Alexis; also, later, Diphilus) 
from their chief character; and in New Comedy the 
parasite is the satellite of the swaggering soldier, playing 
upon liis vanity (Menander, KoXa^ : Terence, Ettmichus). 

Notorious parasites in real life arc described in Comedy’, 
c.g. Chacrephon (Menander, Sam. 258), who belonged 
to the generation before Menander and wrote the first 
book on Dining ; and a parasite nicknamed Zcopds, ‘soup’, 
because he was always there at tlie beginning of dinner. 

Outside Comedy, but indebted to it, arc the studies of 
parasites in Lucian, Hepi rrapaairov, and Alciphron, 
Epistles. 

Sec O. Ribbect, Kolax, Abh. sBcht. Ges. Wits. 9 (1883)^^ ^ ^ 
PARCAE, sec FATE. 

PARCHMENT, see eooib, i, paras. 12, 13. 

PARENTALIA, Roman feast of All Souls, on the dies 
parcntalcs (13-21 Feb.), the last of which was a public 
ceremony, the Fcralia (q.v.), while the rest were days 
reserv'cd for private celebrations of the rites to the family 
dead (cf. di parcittwn, or parentes). Thcy_ were dies 
rclisiosi (cf. dies fasti) during whicli the magistrates did 
not wear the practexta, temples were closed and no 
w’cddings celebrated, but not all Mr/osti(Lupcrca!io, isth, 
Quirinalia, 17th, i8th-2oth all comifia/w), 

Ovid, Fasti a. 33* ff-, >ia<l Frazer ad loc. II. J. R. 

PARILIA, festival of the god and goddess Pales (cf. 
Palibits JI, fast. Antiates on 7 July, and the varying 
gender of the name in literature), Iicld on 2i_ April. As 
they were the patrons of flocks and herds, their feast was 
one of purification of the beasts, herdsmen, and stalls. 
The Vestals distributed febrtta, in tin's case ashes of the 
calf of the Fordiddia, blood of tlie October Horse {see 
mars), and bean-straw. The beasts were sprinkled with 
water at dawn, the stalls swept out and decked^ with 
branches and wreaths’, sulphur end otlier purifying 
agents were used to fumigate the beasts, and bonfires 
lighted tlirough which the celebrants jumped three times. 
A praver to Pales was recited four times, facing cast 
(Ovid,'Ffl}/i 4. 721 ff., with Fnizcr’s riotcs). Imr some 
unknown reason it was suppo.scd by Cicero’s time {Div. 
2. pS’.Varro, Rust.z. 1.9) that it was the foundation-day 
of Rome {natalis tirbis). 

Cf. Wssowa, PK 199 (T. Ih J. R. 

PARIS (JJapts') or ALEXANDER (AXdiarBpos), in 
mythology, son of Priam and Hecuba (qq.v.). Homer 
introduces him as a wcU-lmown dwnictcr and merely 
alludes to his doings before tlie f/iad begins. He had 
insulted Hera and Athena (24. 2S-30). an c.arlicr equiva- 
lent of the Judgement (sec below); lie h.ad c.irncd oiF 
Helen from Lacedaemon (3. 4.43 ft.). He takes part in 
tl\c fighting with some distinction, cspecinlly ns an nrdier, 
but shrinks from Mendaus (q.v. ; 3. 16 IT.), and though 
lie afterwards challenges him to a duel to decide trie 
war, he gets much the worst of if a.nd is only resaied by 
Aphrodite (67 fT., s-t® !!•)• h implied but not 

mentioned in the Oiviio'CtreDunioiif;-;). 

The Cypria gave a more dcLailed account (Produ5, in 
Photius).’ .After the incident of the ‘.apple of Dhcord' 
(see mts), Ilcra. Athena, and Aphrodite .are brought by 
Ilcrmrs to Paris to judge whiclt h the most beautiful; 
bribed with a promise of Helen, he prefer* Aphrodite. 
qVs incident h not later tl-ain the *cv«i’Ji century, ire 
Artemis Orti:i.r( 7 IfS titpp. vnl. v. p. 223 .“RJ cxxiis ; 
cf. Rcf.’skardt, b.ti Parirtnei! P- 6.) An ivory 
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from Sparta shows Paris seated, holding the apple, as the 
goddesses approach him. It is essentially a folk-tale of 
choice (which is best, kingship, warlike prowess, or love ?), 
comparable to the Hebrew story of the choice of Solomon 
(i IHngs iii. 5 ff. ; wisdom, long life, riches, destruction 
of enemies). How it came to be attached to die (possibly) 
historical Paris is not known. As a result, the Cypria 
continued, he built ships by advice of Aphrodite, went to 
Sparta, and so carried off Helen (q.v.). He was killed, 
according to the Little Iliad (Proclus), by Philoctetes 
(q.v.) ; cf. OENONE. 

His early adventures cannot now be traced farther 
back than the tragedians, though they may have been 
told in some quite lost part of the Cypria, or other epic. 
As the tragedies also are lost (Soph, and Eur., Alexan- 
dras), our remaining sources are the mythographers. 
Hyginus, Fab. 91, says that he was one of the younger 
children of his parents, and Hecuba while pregnant 
dreamed diat she brought forth a torch from which 
serpents issued. The dream-interpreters ordered her 
child to be destroyed, but the servant charged with 
killing him exposed him instead; he was rescued by 
shepherds, grew up, and made a pet of a bull which 
Priam’s sen'ants carried off for a prize at funeral games. 
Paris, to recover it, entered Troy, took part in the games, 
won all his events, and was recognized and restored. 
Something like this must have been the plot of the lost 
plays, especially that of Euripides, see the frs., Nauck 
42-44. Apollodorus (3. 148 ff.) makes liim the second 
son, says he was suckled by a she-bear, and omits the 
incident of the games. 

For his slaying of Achilles see Achilles. He does not 
appear to have had any hero-cult (correct Famell, Hero- 
Cults, p. 412, note 97; the passage there cited refers to 
Alexander of Abonuteichos, q.v.). 

Convenient summary of literature in TQrk’s art. 'Paris’ in 
Roscher’s Lexikon; some later refs, in text. H. J. R. 

PARIS, see also junus (9). 

PARMA, see ARMS AND ARMOUR, ROMAN. 

PARMENIDES of Elea is said to have legislated for his 
native city and (c. 450 b.c.) to have visited Athens in his 
sixty-fifth year (PI. Prm. 127 b). His didactic poem, in 
prosaic but trenchant hexameters, survives in large 
fragments. It opens with an allegory describing his 
chariot-journey from the House of Night to that of Day, 
where he is greeted by a goddess whose welcoming 
address forms the remainder of the work. 

There are three ways of thought, that It is, that It is 
not, and that It is and is not (the last being that of 
Heraclitus). The two latter she denounces, the first, 
which Parmenides has just travelled, she describes in 
detail; it is a rigorous deduction of the characteristics 
of what is from the premiss that it is. What is is without 
beginning or end, single, motionless, continuous, deter- 
minate, like a sphere. 

It follows that the diversity of nature exists only in 
name ; and the goddess now, starting afresh and rejecting 
explicitly the monism of earlier physicists, derives our 
acceptance of e.xperience as true from an original con- 
vention to ‘name’ two contrasting ‘forms’ (Light and 
Darkness), md unfolds a cosmology' which is no longer 
her own divine revelation but an historical account of the 
world according to human belief. 

Parmenides’ account of the ways of thought is the 
earliest discussion of method in philosophy; his rejection 
of the third way the discovery of the Law of Contra- 
diction; his distinction of the object and method of 
thought (vovs) from that of belief ( 5 o|a) the separation 
of philosophy from physics ; his journey along the Way of 
Pcisuasion the discovery of the possibility of cogent 
logical proof. 


Diels, PPF 48-73; VoTsokr.‘ i. 217-46; Burnet, JSGP*, 169-96; 
K. Reinhardt, Parmenides und die Geschichte der griechischen Philo. 
soplde (1914); G. Calogero, Studi suit' eleatismo (1932); \V. Jaeger, 
7 %e theology of the early Greek philosophers (1947), ch. vi. 

A. H. C. 

PARMENION (i) (c. 400-330 b.c.), son of Philotas, a 
Macedonian noble, became the best general of Philip II, 
though few details are known of his activities at this time. 
He accompanied Alexander to Asia as second-in-com- 
mand of the army, and besides holding independent 
commands was present at all the great engagements of 
the first three years; at Issus and Gaugamela he com- 
manded the left (defensive) wing. He was left at Ecbatana 
to guard the Persian treasure and the lengthening com- 
munications when Alexander himself moved east (330); 
but the trial and execution for treason of his son 
Philotas made him an obvious danger to Alexander, who 
promptly had him murdered. 

Parmenion was certainly no accomplice to the alleged 
treason of Philotas. But he was not in symipathy with 
Alexander’s bold ideas for the conquest (still less the 
government) of the Persian Empire : he represented the 
older school among the Macedonian officers (‘Philip’s 
men’), in contrast to Alexander and his intimates. He 
was certainly a good general, but the view (K. J. Beloch, 
Griechischc Geschichte^, iv. 2, pp. 290 ff.) that his was the 
brain directing Alexander’s victories is fantastic. 

Arrian, Anabasis, bks. 1-3 ; H. Serve, Alexanderreich, no. 606. 

G.T.G. 

PARMENION (2) of Byzantium (ist c. B.c.), one of the 
last original dialect-lexicographers. See glossa (greek). 

PARMENISCUS, pupil of Aristarchus and defender 
of his texts against Crates of Mallos, wrote 11 posKpirr^r a, 
Jlepl dvaXoyias (recognizing eight noun declensions), and 
some commentaries. 

PARMENO, of Byzantium, author of Iambi, i.e. choli- 
ambi. The fragments exhibit P. as a realist with a turn 
for moralizing. He was probably contemporary with 
Phoenix of Colophon, i.e. first half of third century B.C. 

Texts: J. U. Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina (1925). .237-8; 
A. D. Knox, Herodes, Cercidas, and the Greek Choliarmic Poets 
(Loeb, 1929), 272-3. General literature: G. A. Gerhard, Phoinix 
von Kolophon (1909), 211-13. E. A. B. 

PARNASSUS, outlying spur of the Pindus range, 
running south-east and rising to 8,200 feet. It separates 
the Cephissus valley from that of Amphissa and runs 
into the Corinthian Gulf at Cape Opus. Its limestone 
mass is mostly barren, but its lower slopes are well- 
watered; they cany the Phocian towns on its eastern 
Sank and the plain of Crisa with the high valley of Delphi 
on the south. The best ascent is from Daulis ; the passes, 
which cross its spurs, run from Cytinium to Amphissa 
and from Daulis to Delphi via the ayiarri dSds, where the 
latter is joined by the route from Lebadea. A sacred 
mountain especially to the Dorians. N. G. L. H. 

PARODOS, see tragedy, para. 14. In the structural 
sense see theatres. 

PARODY, GREEK (iraptpSla). A cartoon exaggerates 
a prominent feature of the subject and presents him 
in incongruous dress and surroundings. Parody uses the 
same means, exaggeration and incongruity, cither together 
or singly. Much ancient and modem parody contents 
itself with describing trivial things in the language of high 
poetry. The subtler task of bringing into bolder relief, 
by exaggeration, the salient features of an individual’s 
style was seldom attempted by the Grcclts. Aristophanes 
acliievcs it brilliantly in the Glyke song in the Frogs 
(1331-63), with a bathetic subject (the stolen code) to add 
to the fun ; and Plato’s parodies, unaided by bathos, arc 
perhaps as near to their originals as Max Beerbohm's 
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Meredith in Seven Men. Aristotle (Poet. 1448*12) 
mentions Hegemon as 6 rdr vapw^tias Troi-qaas TrpioTOS, 
but Athenaeus (15, 699 a) says, more precisely, that he 
was the first to enter tovs OvpchKovs dywi'ar and win 
contests at Athens for parody. (For similar contests cf. 
an Eretrian inscription of c. 400 b.c., 'Etfyijpepls 'Ap- 
XaioXoyiicq (1902, pp. 98 ff.).) Athenaeus (15. 698b), 
following Polemon, regards Hipponax as the real inventor 
of the genre, and quotes from him four burlesque 
hexameters on a parasite. In the same vein are some of 
Simonides’ iambics on women (fr. 7. 83-93). But we 
can go farther back than any of these poets. The 
Margilcs, generally attributed to Homer in antiquity, 
was knowm to Archilochus (8th-7th c. n.c.). It described 
the adventures of a Simple Simon, and had iambics 
mixed up with its hexameters. Virtually nothing of 
it or of the Cercopcs remains. The extant Batracho- 
myomachia(Battle 0/ the Frogs and Mice), written perhaps 
during the Persian Wars, is a mildly amusing piece. 
Athena, impartially detesting the mice who gnaw holes 
in her Pcplus and the frogs who keep her awake in the 
small hours (178-96), is entertaining, and the dyingmouse 
(65-81) rather pathetic as well. The tradition of Homeric 
parody nms through comedy from Cratinus to Diphilus, 
the gastronomists (Matron, Archestratus, etc.), and the 
Sillographcrs (see timon 2). 

2. Epicharmus’ mythological burlesques must have 
contained much parody, but little of it survives (frs. 
42-3. lo-ii, 229). In Old Attic Comedy Hermippus 
seems to have been fond of parody and in Middle Comedy 
Eubulus had a flair for it. Fr. 10 (a Euripidcan epilogue) 
is excellent ; in fr. 64 even tlio well-worn theme of the 
‘Lady of Copais in her robe of beet’ amuses ; and there 
is freshness in fr. 75. Parody survives sporadically in 
Diphilus and Menander (Diph. frs. 30, 126; Men. 
pp. 150, 188, 267, 402, 414, 477-8, Loeb); but by this 
time the poet sometimes has to warn his audience that 
he is parodying. 

3. In Aristophanes the rise and fall of style is almost 
ns persistent ns in Wodchouse. Noble and ignoble words 
rub shoulders, ‘guts and glory' at Eq. 200, ‘poniards and 
piles’ at Vesp. 1119. Lys. 715 descends precipitately to 
Rabelaisian frankness, set off (as often in Ar.,_ cf. Eq. 
1242) by the smoothest of tragic rhythm. Mncsilochus- 
Pnlamcdcs, writing his letter (Thesm. 78 1), momen- 
tarily forgets the dignity of his rOle and curses 'that 
rotten rho’. Often comic tails arc appended to well- 
known p.assagcs. Ran. 931 ‘Oft in tlic stilly night, ere 
slumber’s cliain has bound me, I lie wondering what on 
earth a brown horse-cock is’. Eq. 1250-2 the farewell of 
CIcon-Alccstis. The apostrophe to the soul (Eur. Med. 
1057) takes unexpected turnings (Ach. 450 (T., Eq. 
1194, Vesp. 756 (I)). In other pass.agcs the contrast is 
given by two characters talking in contrasted styles, as 
in the dialogue between Lamacluis and Dicacopolis at 
the end of the Achamians. In this vein nothing can beat 
Thesm. SoS: ‘Why live I still?’— The crows don’t know 
their job.’ 

4. Sometimes, again, the parody is concerned, not 
with poetical or tragic st^’lc in general, but with some 
particular feature of tragedy (a prologue, a messent^r's 
speech, a recognition scene), or of religious, political, 
or forensic procedure (Eq. 13x6-34, Vesp. 892-1008, 
Ran. 73S-5«:, and passages in Thesm. 332-432, Eect. 
t5i-65). Then there are parodies of situation, Odj-sscus 
under the ram’s belly (Vesp. X77 ff-). Bcllcrophon 
mounted on Perasus (Pox 76 ff.), P.slamedM, Helen, and 
Andromeda (Thesm. 769-1135), winch give us an idea 
of wlnt n mvihological burlesque svas like (tee cov.rssY 
emdvni.yhvt^). 

5. Arisinphanet also partKiics the styles of particular 
authors, especially Euripides. The tragedian's supposed 
passion for enigmatical epigram is satirired ot Ach. 397, 
Thesm. 5-S, Ra.n. 1443-4. In die Giykc song (Kan. 

4 )«J V 


1331-63) tbc points arc (over and above metrical and 
musical considerations which arc hard to assess) certain 
idios^crasies of diction, such as and compounds 
in 560, Vesp. 1484, Thesm. 8S1, 1075 

KATjVpaxaXdaOco, e’ltoirtoy, dyXrjpos:), incessant repetitions 
of words (often parodied elsewhere), and the ‘wings of 
a dove’ motif (1352); in the cento (1309-22), excessive 
affection for the polyschematist dimeter (see metub, 
GREnc, in. 12), a licentious anapaest (1322), the use of 
melisma (1314), and perhaps the constant references to 
animal life. In other places Aristophanes takes off the 
jargon of philosophictil and other cliques (see CQ 1927, 
113-21, and cf. Damoxenus fr. 2). But many of Aristo- 
ph.ones’^ poetic flights (cf. Nub. 1005-8, Ran. 154-7) 
cannot justly be described as parodistic. They are gay, 
enchanting lyrics, light as air, which he WTOte to delight 
himself and us. Such parody as they contain consists 
in the lightest touches, and vve are seldom brought down 
to earth with a bump. Of such a kind arc Eq. 551-64, 
581-94, Ntib.^ 563-74. 595-606 (though there the 
Socratic-Euripidcan deity AtO-qp is meant to look out 
of place among the Olympians), and many lyrics in the 
Birds. There is gentle irony in the beauty with which the 
frogs invest their surroundings (Ran. 209-69), but the 
beauty matters more than the irony. At the same time, 
the style absorbs a word like KpaistaXoKtofios without 
incongruity. Aristophanes resembled Shakespeare more 
than any Greek tragedian in his power to bring home- 
liness within the compass of beautiful or passionately 
serious verse (c.g. Lys. 1122-61). 

6. Plato deftly hits off the manner of Prodicus, 
distinguishing between apparent synonyms(Frt. 337 a-c), 
and Polus with his assonances (Grg. 448 c). At Resp. 
452 d, for no apparent reason, he breaks off into an 
amusing skit on the Antiphontinc manner. If the 
Maiexenus is his, the funeral speech it contains is a 
parody — for he cannot have meant it seriously. Best of 
all is the parody of Agathon in tlie Symposium (194 c- 
197 c) ; little as we have of Gorgias, the Gorgianic touches 
arc unmistakable here. 

7. Lucian’s parodies arc not on the level of Aristo- 
phanes, but his rollicking humour is irresistible. In the 
Timon (9) Zeus’ thunderbolt has gone for repairs; he 
hurled it at Anaxagoras, but missed, and it hit a temple 
instead. The Prometheus has a good law-court speech 
(7-19)- There arc some clever touches in the Dcorttm 
Dialog!: i. 2 Zeus’ ignorance of Caucasi.m geography; 
5. 4 Hephaestus, the gnibby waiter; 9. 1 Zeus bears 
children all over his body; 10. 2 the Sun-god, ordered to 
arrange a Nv^ MaKpd, grumbles that ‘there weren’t goings 
on like this in old Kronos’ time; day was day then, and 
night night’. Best of all is 20, the Judgement of Paris; 
Zeus is a benign father, Hermes a charming guide, and 
the tlirce goddesses admirably cattj- to each other. JZevs 
Tpaytishde has some amusing passages; Tpayta'ooTto’hdypa 
and ’tiKVTTovs arc pretw dull. 

H. Tauber, De usu pareJiar cpii.i Ariitiphannp {Propr. 

W. H. S. Bilihupcn, De feiro-isa in eorrceJiis AtiiU'pharii (1X7-); 

A. T. Murray, Or.paroJyanJ paratrapaedia in Afiilopharj: (lletUn, 
igji). }■ O- D. 

PARODY, LATIN. The rtvo types of litcrarv- parody — 
(a) pasticlie, which caricatures the manner of an original 
without adherence to its .actual words, and (h) parody 
proper, in which an original, usually well knmvn, is 
distorted, with the minimum of verba! or literal change, 
to convey a new sense, often inconpruom ivith the (astn 
— arc both found in Latin, though less often than in 
Greek; they occur rno.'c often in s-ersc than in prose, 
'n-.c former type demands some measure of literary 
appreciation in tlte reader, svhilc ihe latter gcnc.raljy aims 
ni a simpler comic effccr. 

Ex.tn:p!ce. of (a) occ-ar sporatlically in comedy, when 
tlie grandiose langriage of tragedy is bur'e’qucd. 'I7iii 
tvpe is sontetitr-ts U-ed cs a vehicle of literary critierjm; 
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$0 some lines of Lucilius parody the clumsy solemnity 
of Ennius and the tragic bombast of Pacuvius. Some 
parts of the poem on the Civil War recited, as a model for 
epic, by Eumolpus in the Satyricon of Petronius (119- 
24) read like a pastiche on Lucan. 

The only extant example of sustained parody of type 
(b) is the tenth poem of the Catalepton (see appendix 
vergiliana) in which poem 4 of Catullus, addressed to a 
yacht, is turned, wi& remarkable dexterity, into an 
address to a parvenu magistrate. The Antibucolica of 
Numitorius seem to have been parodies of the 1st and 
3rd Eclogues of Virgil, but only the opening lines are 
preserved by Donatus; in these the point of the parody 
turns on alleged liberties taken with language by Virgil. 

C. J. F. 

PAROEMIAC, see metre, Greek, ii (7). 

PAROEMIOGRAPEOERS. The Proverb (trapoiftla), 
or concise saying in common and recognized use, often 
summarizing experience or embodying practical wisdom, 
is a constant feature in Greek literature, both prose and 
verse, from Homer onwards. It not only provided an 
ingredient calculated to please the ordinary hearer, but 
contributed not a little to the formulation of moral 
philosophy. It might be in prose or metrical form, and 
gave its name to the Paroemiac (see metre, Greek, u (7)). 
Paroemiography, or the making of collections of proverbs 
for specific purposes, may be said to have begun with 
Aristotle in a work entitled IJapotplai (Diog. Laert. 5. 
26) ; he was followed in this by his pupil, the Peripatetic 
Clearchus of Soli, and later by the Stoic Chrysippus; 
Theophrastus also wrote IJ. srapoipLubv. So far such 
collections were made for the purposes of philosophy. 
In the Alexandrian age collections for literary purposes 
began to be made by such writers as the antiquarian 
Demon (II. tropoi/ucuv, of which a fragment has been 
recovered) ; Aristophanes of Byzantium, who made prose 
and metrical collections; Didymus (13 books); and 
Lucilius of Tarrha (in Crete). The later sophistic move- 
ment led to a great demand for the proverb as an orna- 
ment of style, as may be seen, for example, in the works 
of Lucian (W. Schmid, Atticismiis i. 41 1) and Libanius. 
The origins of the existing Corpus Paroemiographorum 
go back to Zenobius, a sophist of the time of Hadrian; 
he made an Epitome in three books of the collections of 
Didymus and Lucilius Tarrhaeus (Suidas, Ztjvo^ios), 
obliterating their book-divisions in the process; they 
appear to have been already arranged according to 
litera^ genres. The Corpus in its original form, as 
constituted in the early Middle Age, consisted of (i) the 
work of Zenobius, arranged alphabetically for scholastic 
purposes ; (ii) a collection of Proverbs of Plutarch used by 
the Alexandrians, probably deriving from Seleucus of 
Alexandria (Suidas, EiXevKos) ; and (iii) an alphabetical 
list of Popular Proverbs, derived from ^e same sources 
as Zenobius, ascribed to the lexicographer Diogenianus 
(time of Hadrian), but probably the work of an anony- 
mous writer. From these were formed later the collec- 
tions of Gregory of Cyprus (13th c.), Macarius (14th c.), 
and ApostoUus (istb c.); these have no independent 
value. 

Editions: T. Gaisford (1836); E. v. Leutsch and F. G. Schneidc- 
svin (1839). Criticism: A. and M. Croiset, Hist. Lit. Gr. (1899) v. 
98s f.; O. Crusius and L.. Cohn, Philol. Suppl. 6 (1891—3) (sources 
and MS. tradition); O. Crusius, Analecta critica ad Paroem. gr. 
(i88j): Parocmiographica, Sits. MUnch. Ah. 1910; P. Tschaika- 
nowitsch, Quaestionum paroem. cap. set. (1908). W. M. E. 

PAROS, the second largest of the Cyclades, a centre of 
Aegean trade, and famous for its marble. Early in the 
seventh century the Parians colonized Thasos. In 490 the 
island furnished a trireme to the Persians under D.atis, 
for which the Athenian Miltiades later besieged the town 
without success. In 480 tire Parians played a double 
game, and after the battle of Salamis were compelled by 


Themistocles to pay an indemnity. Paros was a member 
of the Delian Confederacy, also of the second Athenian 
Confederacy, but later revolted, and lost importance 
before the establishment of Macedonian authority. Here 
was found the Marmor Parium (q.v.). 

Buraian ii. 483 ff. ; Rubensohn, Ath. Mitt. xxv-S3wii ; xlii (archaeo- 
logical exploration). W. A. L. 


PARRHASIUS, painter, son and pupil of Evenor of 
Ephesus, later Athenian. Pliny dates Evenor 420 b.c. 
and Parrhasius 397 (with Zeuxis, q.v.); but he made 
designs for Mys’ reliefs on the shield of the Athena 
Promachus (before 450). He was arrogant and wore a 
purple cloak and a gold wreath. He painted a ‘rose fed’ 
Theseus (i.e. in the rich style ; Pliny attributes ‘elegantiam 
capilli, uenustatem oris’ to him). Demos, ‘Healing of 
Telephus’, Philoctetes, ‘Feigned madness of Odysseys’. 
Such pictures displayed the details of expression, 
‘argutias uoltus’, which he discusses with Socrates in the 
Memorabilia of Xenophon. He wrote on painting. He 
was famed for subtlety of outline (cf. white lecythi, e.g. 
Pfuhl, figs. 543, 552); therefore perhaps did not use 
shading (contrast Apollodorus, q.v.). His gods and 
heroes became types for later artists; his drawings on 
parchment and wood were used by craftsmen (probably 
metal workers) in Pliny’s time. 

Overbeck, 637, 1130, '1649, 1680, 1692-730; Pfuhl, 75°: A. 
Rumpf, 7DAJ 1934, 23: G. Rodenwaldt, Arch. Anz. 1933. ^37! 
E. Bielefeld, Archaotogische Vermutungen (193S). T. B. L. W. 


PARRICIDIUM. The word paricidas (whose original 
meaning is much discussed) first occurs in a law attributed 
to Numa (Festus, s.v. ‘Parricidium’) in which it denotes 
the intentional— ^olo sciens — ^murderer of a free man. 
In later terminology parricidium meant the murder of 
near relations (e.g. in the Lex Pompeia de parricidiis, c. 
70 B.c.) ; it retains this meaning in classical texts and in 
Justinian’s codification, which defines precisely for 
this purpose the circle of persons considered as near 
relations (Dig. 48. 9). Parricidium was, together with 
perduellio (q.v.), the first crime prosecuted by the State; 
the quaestores parricidii are mentioned in the XII Tables. 
A wider general sense was given to the term homiddium 
(rarely used in earlier texts, but more frequent in the 
legislation of the later Empire). In ancient times the 
parricide was drowned in the sea, tied up in a sack 
(culleus). In the later legislation the penalty was differ- 
entiated according to the gravity of the act, but the 
death-penalty remained the normal sanction. 

Mommsen, Rom. Strafr. (1899); C. Ferrini, 'Dir. penale romano’ 
(Encicl. del dir. penale ital. Pessina, 1902). Cf. the literature men- 
tioned in H. F. Jolowicz, Historical Introduction (1932), 324 and 
S. Riccobono, Fontes iuris Romani anteiust. F (1941), 13 n. 4 a*)" 
Add. p. xvi. A. B. 


PARTHENIUS of Nicaea (ist c. b.c.), enslaved during 
the Third Mithridatic War, was taken to Italy, where he 
was freed. Of his poetry, mostly elegiac, for which he was 
well known in antiquity, only a few fragments remain. 
Extant is a collection of prose outlines of love-stories 
(’EpcuTiKo- TTaOqp.aTa) culled from poets, historians, etc., 
and intended for the use of Cornelius Gallus, the Roman 
clegist. P., with the elegist’s predilection for unhappy 
endings, has little or no connexion with the tradition of 
the Greek Novel, but his extracts illustrate the romantic 
tendency of much Alexandrian literature. 


Text: E. Martini, Mythographi Graeci ii. i (Teubner); tvith 
translation, Locb (Edmonds). See alto on the novel, creek. 

R. M. R. 


PARTHENON, the most renowned Greek temple, the 
culmination of .Doric proportion and refinement without 
loss of strength, exhibiting all of the various subtleties 
of building expression more or less prevalent from sixth 
to fourth centuries rs.c. ; carried out under Pericles (q.v.) 
in 447-432 by Ictinus and Callicrates (qq.v.), and the 
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sculpture by PJjidias (q.v'.) or his school, and still remark- 
ably preserved, after an explosion in 16S7, on the Athenian 
Acropolis (q.y.), south side, though most of the sculpture 
is in the British Museum. Executed entirely in Pentelic 
marble, it stands on the foundations of an earlier temple, 
also of Athena Parthenos, and is peripteral octastyle 
(columns 8X17), measuring 22S ft. X 101 ft. on top step 
of stylobate. There were great doors at each end of the 
cclla and metal grilles between the columns entirely 
enclosed the pronaos and opisthodomus (see temples). 
The shorter (western) part of the cclla had four columns, 
probably Ionic; the longer (eastern) part had the arrange- 
ment usual in large temples — two rows of double-tiered 
columns forming central and side compartments; but 
the Parthenon was unique, not only in the great relative 
width of the ‘nave’ but in the return of the colonnades 
round its western end. Well in front of this return is the 
foundation of the great pedestal, about 26 ft. X13 ft., 
which carried the colossal chryselephantine statue of 
Athena, by PJiidias. Other Ionic features were the carv- 
ing of two moulded members (in antae capitals and 
external frie2e), and the continuous frie2C in low relief 
representing the Panathenaic Procession, within the 
peristyle at the top of the cella wall. The metopes (panels 
between triglyphs) of the external entablatures contained 
high relief sculptures of combats between centaurs and 
lapiths. The pediments were fully sculptured in tlie 
round, representing cast, the birth of Athena, and west, 
the contest between Athena and Poseidon for the Attic 
land. 

M. L. D'Oopc, 7 V;^ Acropolis of Athens (190S); F. C. Penrose, 
Principles of Athenian Architecture* (i 8 S 3 ). T. F. 

PARTHENOPAEUS (UapOcvoTraiosi), in mythologj’, 
one of tlie Seven against Thebes (cf. ADitASTUs). In 
earlier tradition, he is a brother of Adrastus and an 
Argivc; in later, an Arcadian, son of Atalanta (q.v.). See 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Aeschylos Jiitcrprelationcn, 
p. too f., with schol. on Aesch. Sept. 547, Soph, OC 
1320, Eur. Phoat. 150 (Antimachus, fr. 17 Wyss). 

n. J. R. 

PARTHIA has recently assumed an increasingly impor- 
tant place in the storj' of Asia. The people whom Greeks 
and Romans called Parthians were traditionally Pami, 
members of the semi-nomad Dahac Confederacy north of 
Hyrcania. They occupied the Scleucid satrapy called 
Parthia (Partliava), traditionally in 24S-247 n.c., whence 
their Greek name; later they ruled from the Euphrates 
to the Indus, with Ecbatana as their capital. Tlicy were 
never more than a land-owning military aristocracy. 
The king was feudal superior of his nobles, including 
the seven great Pahlavi families who were almost kings 
in their territories, Seist.-in, Atropatcnc, etc. There were 
other vassal kingdoms, but Parthia never assimilated 
Persis, wliich tiltimatcly overthrew her, while before the 
Christian era the Surens (q.v.) in Scistnn became inde- 
pendent and gradually created an Indo-Parthian kingdom. 

2. The Partiiians spoke Parthian Pahlavi, a North 
Iranian dialect akin to Sogdian; they adopted popular 
Iranian Mazdaism, but tolerated every other religion. 
They were a silent and ear.y-coing race, fond of hunting, 
not bad rulers. They were the supreme imitators of the 
ancient world; they stepped into a rcady-inadc Greek 
kingdom, and just copied the Sclcucids. They utiliicd 
Greek science, Greek secretaries, Greek methods of 
cdnuni-'.ttation and Court titles, wrote on parchment, 
and had Greeks on their Council ; they even flirted with 
Greek King-worship, and Sclcuccia strocl: their coins for 
them with Scleucid dating instead of their own Arsaerd 
era (from 24S'7), itself an imitation.^ They imlt.sfc\l 
Baetria by ttsming t.he Scleucid cp-srchic* into satnipics; 
later, an occasional Parthir.n re.ichcvl China, and tlscnc 
intit.stcd the Chinese by beeoming a Chinese schobr. 
iiut in war tliey vere original Siid competer,:; before 


Carrhae they discarded Greek notions and employed 
cavalry only; the nobility fought as cataphracts, mailed 
Icnights svith enormous spears, and their retainers as 
horsc-archers, and they bred the Ncsean horses into 
niagnificcnt chargers for the cataphracts. Their Greek 
cities had perhaps rather more autonomy than under the 
Sclcucids, and there was an outburst of Greek literature 
in the East; never was communication across Asia less 
trammelled, and Seleuceia, centre of all routes, dominated 
Asia’s trade. 

3. A change came in a.d. 10 when a collateral branch 
from Atropatcnc replaced the old Arsacid line. There 
was an Iranian reaction against the former Philhcllcnism; 
Mazdaism was emphasized ; Seleuceia revolted for seven 
years, whereupon the capital was shifted to Ctesiphon 
Md subsequently Vologasia was founded (near Babylon), 
in an attempt to divert from Seleuceia the incre.asingly 
important trade behvecn China and Roman Syria; 
Parthia realized her lucrative position as middleman and 
now prevented direct communication between the two 
empires. The influence of ‘Parthian’ art — a revaVed 
Iranian art of many branches, which utilized and some- 
times misapplied Greek elements — spread far and is 
historically interesting. 

M. Rostoytzeff, CAII xi, ch. 3; W. W. Tnrn, ibid, x, cli. 14; (full 
bibliographies); N. C. Debevoise, A Political History of Parthia 
(U.S.A. 1938). W. W. T. 

PASION (d. 370 n.c.) was the wealthiest banker and 
manufacturer of his time in Athens. He began his career 
ns a slave with a banking firm, becoming a freedman and 
later an Athenian citizen. We Icam much of his btisincss 
activity from the speeches of Demosthenes and the 
Trapeziticus of Isocrates. The revenue derived from his 
bank and a shield workshop amounted to 120-60 minac 
after his death, the bank alone bringing in 100 minne. 
He left a fortune of 40 talents. 

J. Kirchner, Prosoporraphia Attica (1003). no. 11,672; J. Tlmc- 
brock, Hermes Iv (1920), x j8 f. passim; T. K. Glover, J’rom Pericles 
to Philip (1917), cli. X. P. M. H. 

PAsrPHAii, see MINOS. 

PASSENNUS PA ULUS, a contemporary eqttcs whom 
the younger Pliny (Ep. 6. 1 5) praises for his c/rgi as being, 
lUtc his actual descent, Propertian. 

PASSIENUS (d. 9 n.c.), Augustan orator, a distin- 
guished representative of llic old style (Sen. Controv. 3 
pr. 14, 10 pr, 11). 

PASTOI^ (or BUCOLIC) POETRY, GREEK 

(poVKoXiKa). Ancient authorities (c.g. Profep;. sekoU. ad 
Theocr , ; Diomcdcs, 486 K. ; Probus in Perp;. Ed. 2.8 K. ; 
Servius, prarf. in Ed.), who derive Bucolic from rcligiom 
ritual, deserve little credence. Modem theories of the 
.same sort (R. Reitzenstein, Epigramm und ShoUon (1S93), 
193-263) arc cqu.illy unconvincing. P.-istoral .song, 
accompanied by the flute, doubtless existed in nil Greek 
lands from .an early d.atc (cf. II. iS. 3=5-6), and cspcci.ally 
(Diod. Sic. 4. 84) in Sicily, the home of D.aphnis, the 
bucolic hero. This popular origin accounts for certain 
features, c.g. singing-m.atch, refrain, strophic arr.angc- 
ment, which .are found in Liter bucolic. But tlic inter- 
mediate steps arc obscure. Aclian (F// 10. iS) makes 
Stcsichonis the founder of bucolic, but prob.aI)ly Stesi- 
chorus merely described Daphnis’ unhappy jovc and 
death. Athcn’aeus (r.{. 619 a. h) rc,g.ird5 a Sicilian Isctd, 
Diornus, as the founder and saj-a that Epichanr.us (fr. 
105 K.) mentioned him in two pkap. Diomua in probably 
mythical, like D.-iphnis, but Epicharrr.tis periusp". dram-a- 
tized bucolic thcmcl, a.od sonic of Sophron's iMisnrs 
dealt with the life of nr.tio and fwlienutn. In Greece 
itself legend {ncm!e';ar,.aK. fra. 2, 3) conneett Daphnis 
snii Mena!c'.«, anotl-.cr bucolic fivare, with IJ-u-otu .and 
Eub^a, end the dimeter (pesrpal ept-rr. th McivJ.ca), 
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repeated by the despairing Eriphanis in search of Menal- 
cas, is assigned by Athenaeus (14. 619 d) to a pastoral 
song. In literature bucolic matter was handled in satyr- 
plays (Euripides, Cyclops), in the dithyramb (Philoxenus, 
Cyclops), and by Peloponnesian epigrammatists (Anyte 
of Tegea, but this does not wholly explain Arcadia as the 
laterbucolicparadise). Bucoliclove finds expression in the 
lyric of Lycophronides(c. 3So)(cf. Diehl, A7tth. Lyr. Grace, 
2. 1, p. 157). All this would siiffice to explain the creation 
of full-blown bucolic by Theocritus, but the facts of his 
life and the peculiar character of much of his pastoral 
poetry suggest that the immediate inspiration came rather 
from a school already existing at Cos when he first visited 
the island. In Id. 7 he describes a bucolic masquerade 
at Cos, in which he and his friends took part, and, while 
the evidence for Philetas’ writing bucolic is disputable, 
Hermesianax’ treatment of bucolic themes is certain. 
Theocritus’ reaction to this apparently romantic form 
of the Coan school was twofold. In some Idylls (i, 3, 
6, 7, 1 1) he complies with the mode and its idealization 
of bucolic life, though even in these poems many details 
come from first-hand observation. In others (4, 5, 10) 
he adopts a more realistic tone without altogether 
eschewing topical allusions (4. 31; 5. 105). The metre 
of Theocritus’ Bucolics is the hexameter, except that 
8. 33-60 are in elegiacs, which is one argument against 
Theocritean authorship of that poem, but various 
devices modify the ‘heroic’ character of the verse. The 
dialect, a literary Doric, may result from the accident of 
Theocritus’ Syracusan birth, but was well suited to the 
genre and was adopted by Theocritus’ successors, 
Moschus and Bion. These, to judge by the scanty 
fragments, added little or nothing to bucolic as such. 

The word etSilAAtov (Idyll) is a diminutive of etBos, 
and Pindar’s lyric odes were called etSrj, according to 
some because the elSos appovias in wluch they were 
to be sung was written over each. Hence etSv came to 
mean separate poems (cf. Suidas, s.v. UojraBrjs) and 
etSilAAia short separate poems (cp. Pliny, Ep. 4. 14. 9). 
The full description in Greek of a pastoral is eiSuAAiov 

^OVKoXlKOV. 

G. Knaack, ‘Bukolik’ in PW iii. 998-1012; Christ-Schmid- 
Stahlin, Gcsch. der Griech. Lilt. ii. i* (1920), 181-98; Ph. Legrand, 
Elude sur Thiocrite (1898), 141-72; R, J. Cholmefey, The Idylls of 
Theocritus’ (igsg), Introduction. E. A. B. 

PASTOR^ POETRY, LATIN. Latin Pastoral 
poetry, if viewed as extant bucolics on the Theocritean 
model, consists of Virgil’s ten eclogues, Calpumius 
Siculus’ seven, two Einsiedeln eclogues, and four by 
Ncmesianus (qq.v.). But this is not the full reckoning. 
Other pastorals, long since lost, were written, such as 
tliose by Cornelius Gallus which influenced or, some 
would say, inspired Virgil (F. Skutsch, Aus Vergils Friih- 
seit (1901)) ; and pastoral motifs entered into other genres. 
Fragments of Roman epigrammatists early in the first 
century n.c. who introduced pastoral colour into their 
short poems give cause for regretting their loss. Virgil’s 
claim, indeed, to have first adapted Theocritus to Latin 
verse {Eel. 6. i) must be qualified as in itself an echo of 
Callimachus, and in any case does not gainsay the 
previous employment of bucolic tlremes by Latin poets 
who did not follow the Theocritean norm. Even a sketch 
must spare a few glances for these poets. 

2. The so-called Elegia in Messallain {Catalepton 9. 
13-20), unless with Hubaux we date it as Ncronian, 
indicates that M. Valerius Mcssalla was a pioneer in 
Greek imitations of Theocritus which the unimown 
author of the poem translated into Latin. Among four 
love-lyrics cited by Antonius Julianus (Gell. NA 19. 9) 
one from Porcius Licinus (‘custodes ouium . , .’) tj^iically 
combines bucolic with erotic elements of a sort in favour 
with Roman literary circles about 90 b.c. The welcome 
by Lutatius Catulus to young Archias led to the com- 
position of similarly crotico-bucolic epigrams. If the 


two poems Dirac and Lydia could be decisively credited 
to Valerius Cato, their blends of idyll and elegy might be 
regarded as in a sense preludes to Virgil’s Eclogues. The 
Culex, Moretum, Copa of the Appendix Ver^liana all 
contain pastoral ingredients, and the conclusion to be 
drawn from many pieces of evidence is that there was at 
Rome a group of bucolic poets of which Virgil was Ae 
chief but not the only representative. Fontanus’ ‘Naids 
beloved by Satyrs’ (Ovid, Pont. 4. 16. 35) may or may 
not imply bucolic poetry. Pollio presumably wrote 
bucolics and influenced Virgil; and the question how far 
pastoral themes appeared in the poems of Virgil’s con- 
temporaries Codrus (questionably identified with Helvius 
Cinna), Valgius Rufus, Varius, Bavius, Mevius,_ and 
others is discussed by Hubaux {Les Themes bucoliques, 
66 ff.). It is likely that Domitius Marsus, continuing the 
epigrammatic tradition, wrote short poems at once erotic 
and bucolic. 

3. Among extant Latin bucolic poets Virgil reigns 
supreme in literary power and influence. His debt to 
Theocritus is deep : he adapts and combines themes, he 
translates (even mistranslates), he paraphrases. His 
shepherds are ‘Arcades’ (Eel. 7. 4; 10. 31-33), but their 
Arcadia is mixed with north Italian- scenery, where 
‘Mincio fringes his green banks with waving reeds’ 
{Eel. 7. 12-13). Here is an Arcady whose frontiers can 
be infinitely extended in imagination; from rural sur- 
roundings an escape may be made at will into themes 
of epic dignity, although the Sicilian muses are still 
invoked {Eel. 4. 1). Or a break-away may be made when 
the poet’s own sufferings from land-confiscations are 
disguised under a thin allegory. Virgil’s realism depends 
not merely on his knowledge of the country-side and 
country life, but on his allusions to contemporary events 
like the military expropriation of land and to contem- 
porary figures, political or poetical, like Caesar, Pollio, 
Gallus. The call to sing of themes ‘paulo maiora’ was 
Virgil’s great transformation of bucolic poetry. Theo- 
critus’ poetry, perfect in form, had as a rule presented 
rustics busy with their loves or songs ; but Virgil's famous 
‘Pollio’ opened up a world of enchanted hopes : its Age 
of Gold remained a locus communis , for subsequent 
bucolic writers and exerted influence outside tlie bucolic 
field on Tibullus and Ovid. 

4. Except for the ‘Messianic’ presages of Eclogue 4 
Virgil’s bucolics turn partly on his personal experiences 
(i, 6, 9, and 10), partly on elegiac or erotic motifs, in 
which ‘omnia uincit amor’. Propertius’ welcome to the 
forthcoming Aeneid (3. 34. 65 ff.) specially mentions the 
love-melodies of Virgil’s rustics. Their warm feeling and 
sweet cadences are suggestive now of rural peace, now of 
poetic learning. Horace {Sat. i. 10. 44) significantly 
uses one of Virgil’s frequent epithets when he stresses 
his impressionable vivacity (‘molle atque facetum’], 
implying his openness to beauty around him and his 
grace of expression. One may listen to his shepherds 
singing as though they should never grow old. _ 

S« In the Ncronian age, Calpumius and the Einsiedeln 
Eclo^es have an eye not only for shepherds but also for 
the times. The Alexandrian notion of a beneficent ruler 
as a saving deity (ocor^p, 6e6s imifiavTqs) was familiar to 
Virgil, and this soteriologic idea reappears in the Golden 
Age associated with the early part of Nero’s reign. The 
Virgilian and Theocritean sources of Calpumius are 
illustrated by E. Cesareo {La Poesia di Calpumio Siculo, 
1931). Both influences acted on the pastorals by Ncmc- 
sianus of Carthage in the third century. Nemesianus 
was, besides, a sedulous pillager of the text of Cal- 
pumius, but he deserves credit for restoring the pleasant 
music of the refrain. 

6. Even in Christian poems on pastoral subjects by 
St. Paulinus the classic forms of paganism kept their 
vitality. In Endelechius’ De Mortibus Bourn, where- 
Tityrus has saved his herd from plague by tire Sign of 
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the Cross, the elegant asclepiads make an innov'ati'on, 
but the names Aegon and Tityrus and the manner of the 
dialogue descend from Virgil. 

7. Later still, during the Renaissance, in different 
countries, the Virgilian tradition remains operative on 
such pastoral authors as Baptista Mantuanus (called by 
Erasmus ‘Christianus Maro’), Sannazaro, Geraldini, 
Andrelinus, Amolletus, and Cayado (edns. of tliesc by 
W. P. Mustard, U.S.A.). 

For clifTcrcnccs amonR Virgil’s imitators see Calpumius, Einsic- 
dcln Eclogues, and Nemesianus in J. W. and A. M. Duff’s Minor 
Latin Poets (Locb, 1935). Cf. J. Hubaux, Le Pialisme dans Its 
bucoliijues^ de KirgiVe (1927); and Les T/iUmes bucoliques dans la 
po/sie latine (1930); G. ICnaack, ’Bukolik’, PW iii. 998-1012. 

J. W. D. 

PASTURAGE. Cattle was the main source of wcalUi 
of the Greek and Roman peasants from earliest times. 
Horses were reared by the wealthier owners, homed cattle 
by the less well-to-do, and small cattle by tlie smaller 
peasants. Selection in cattle-breeding dates back to 
archaic Greece and Italy. Stall-feeding is mentioned in 
Homer (Od. 18. 367). Herdsmen formed one of the 
typical very early crafts of ancient agriculture. Poultry- 
breeding also flourished during the Classical and Hellen- 
istic periods, and in Italy under the Republic. The 
horses of Thessaly, the cattle of Epirus, and the Milesian 
sheep, famous throughout the world, were exported to 
all countries were scientific agriculture flourished during 
tlie period from Alexander to Augustus. 

There was not enough natural pasturage for all the 
cattle of the Mediterranean world. Grazing-grounds 
were therefore sown by governments and private owners. 
Many States reserved pasture rights (eptriontia) for their 
own citizens ; for an alien to receive it was a great honour. 
Some States (c.g. Delos and Tcos) introduced pasture 
taxes. The Ptolemaic government owned large herds 
and claimed the right to requisition all cattle in the 
country for agricultural purposes. For the use of the 
royal pastures as well as for protection while grazing 
high fees were imposed. 

The Roman latifundia developed stock-breeding 
economy to its highest pitch, often converting comlands 
to pasture and so diminishing the population of the 
countiy-side. The largest pasture estate mentioned in 
any ancient source (S.H.A., Aurelian, ch. 10) fed 2,000 
cows, 1,000 horses, 10,000 sheep, and 15,000 goate, with 
500 slaves to work it. Development ended with the 
breakdown of the ancient slave economy, but tlie strains 
developed in ancient rimes persisted throughout the 
Middle Ages and ore in the main the ancestors of our 
modem stocks. 

For bibliography see under AOnicci.Tunp. Also O. Urcndcl, Die 
Sebahvebt im Alten Grieebenland {sgjj)-, M. Cob!an»kt, Ae/:yptus 
xvi (1936), 91 f.; A. Hauper, Zur rCrdiekm Landtdrtsthajt und 
Ilaustiersuebt (1921): A. Iforoschcmcycr, Die Pferdezucht im 
IJattiseben AUrrtun {1929I: O. Keller, Die antibe Tierseelt 1, 11 
(1900-1913); F. Vinefce. Jbie RirJerzuebt im alien Itolien (tajt); 
U. Winkehtem, Die Sebterineztiebt im l.lastisrben Allertun (1933); 
K. Jicisiiff, Die Itinderzudil im eJIlen Crieehenland (1934). 

F. li* 

PATAVINITAS, the provinci.al smack of Li\y's native 
P.itavium declared by ^Vsinius Pollio (Quint. Inst. i. 5. 
56; 8. I, 3) to mark or mar the style of Livy (q.v.). 
i’oHio, as governor of Cis.ilpinc Gaul, might claim to 
recognize nortlicm expressions in contrast with true 
Ronwn tnbatntns. His charge against Li\y cxdfcd the 
indignation of Morhof (tbjo-gi) who retorted on 
PoUio's 'Asinity' in De PtHavintta'e Liv.c.r.a (1OS5). 

Ere 'OurmJilmr-Jum roHio rerrehendit in Uvj9 

rinviniutetn' in liatv. Stud, she (t9Ij). J- ” • D. 

PATAVIUM, a city situated ne.ar celebrated springs in 
a fertile part of Ciizlpine Gaul (Stra!x> 5. zi2 f.; Phny, 
J!X 2. 103) ; nowadav's Pddua. 'Phe Veneti, but cer.alnly 
not .Afitenor, probably founded Patavium, It became 
their capital, succeasrully rcii'ting a Spartan attack in 


301 B.c. (Livy to. 2), By 174 it was subject to Rome, but 
retained local autonomy (Lity 41. 27). Asinius Pollio 
temporarily oppressed Patavium, probably because it 
opposed Antony, 43 b.c. (Mnerob. i. ii. 2; Cic. P/iil. 
12. 10). But in general it prospered. It was a road- 
centre, and canals connected it with the sea. Its flourish- 
ing woollen industries made Patavium the wc.ilthicst 
north Italian city in Augustus’ time. Later Mediolanum 
and Aquilch outstripped it, but Patavium olwavs re- 
mained important even after Huns (452) and Lonibards 
(601) sacked it. Its most famous sons were Livy, 
Asconius, and Thrasca Pactus (Tac. Attn. 16. 21). 

C. Follgna, 0/ Padua (1910); E. Ghislanzoni and A. De 
Bon, Romamtd del territorio padovano (193S). E. T. S, 

PATER PATRATUS, see FETMLES. 

PATER PATRIAE. After the execution of the Cafili- 
narian conspirators in 63 b.c., Cicero was hailed in the 
Senate as Parens Patriae or Pater Patriae, and after 
Munda the title Parens Patriae was accepted by Julius 
Caesar (CAH ix, 720), Augustus was given the title 
Pater Patriae by 'the Senate, the equestrian order and 
the whole Roman people’ in 2 B.c. The title was not held 
by the short-lived emperors, Galba, Otho, Vitcllius, 
and was refused by Tiberius and by Gaius. On inscrip- 
tions it is found for Augustus before 2 n.c., and for 
Tiberius and Gaius. Nero accepted it late in his reign, 
and so did Claudius and Hadri-an, who here copied 
Augustus’ action. J. p. B. 

PATERCULUS, see \tlleiu3. 

PATRAE (modem Patras), situated in Achaca outside 
the narrows of the Corinthian Gulf, had an unimpDrt.ant 
early history. It supported Athens in the Peloponnesian 
War(Thuc. 5. 52), took the lead with Dyrnc in expelling 
the Macedonians and reforming the Achaean League (c. 
280 B.c.), but ceased to be inhabited ns a city at some date 
before the Roman occupation. Augustus planted a 
Roman colony there, attaching to it the neighbouring 
Achaean towms (Paus. 10. 38, 9). As the port where 
travellers from Italy landed, it attained an importance 
which it still keeps. 

Pous.y, i 8 IT.;W. M. Lc2ke, Trazelsintbe bTorea{tS3o),il.sz2{'t. 

T. J. D, 

PATRIA POTESTAS. At the hc.id of the Roman 
family, which was the main pillar of tlie Roman social 
constitution, was the paler familias, who exercised a 
sovereign authority over all members of the family (his 
wife, if the marriage was with manus (q.v.), his children, 
the wives of his sons subject to the same condition, the 
children of his sons, and so on). The absolute character 
of the patria potestas in its original form offers some 
analogies (both in name and in fact) with the imperium 
(q.v.) in the early Roman State. Famiiia signified 
originally nil persons living together under the potestas 
of the pater familias, the house with all its inmates; in its 
Inter me.ining the tenn c.mbraccd the totality of persons 
and things (the whole property) which were placed 
under the legal power of the pater familins. The rnern- 
bers of the family united under a sin;:lc patria potestas 
were connected by the sgnatic tiefagnatio). ns oppo'.cd to 
the relationship by blood, eegnaSto. The Roman family 
was especially noteworthy for the peculiar position of the 
paler fantUint and for the patria potestas vvhidi v.at 
•proprium ius ciuium Romanonim’ (Gai. t. 55), 

2, The autocratic diameter of tlie {'atria pnlesint 
manifested itself not only in the fat'ncr’s rirh; to punish 
hut nlvo in lih ius vitae r.rdspie which he iitd over his 
children, with all its con'-equrncts fl-iliin;: the r-mv-bom. 
cxpowirc of children), tiunn'h cintom, ticrzd l.v.v, end 
the family council cotnpmcd of rebtivev and frirtuh had 
a restraining influence on it. TT.e pater familias had 3 
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full right of disposal over his children, as over slaves and 
things; he might sell them into slavery trans Tiberim; 
but if he sold them to a citizen they came to be in 
mancipio (a status analogous to slavery) to the purchaser, 
and on manumission reverted to the potestas of the 
father; only after three such sales did the son become 
finally free of the fatlier by a provision of the XII Tables. 
The son also passed in mancipii causatn, if he was sur- 
rendered (m noxatn dcditus) by the father to an injured 
person on account of a delict committed by the son. The 
father could, however, when sued by an actio noxatis, 
avoid handing over the son by paying the damages. 

3. It was an old rule that the ‘filius familias nihil suum 
habere potest’. What he acquired (by inheritance, legacy, 
or transaction inter vivos) he acquired for his father, but 
he could not involve him in any liabilities. The praetorian 
law, however, admitted a suit against the paterfamilias 
for his son’s debts under special circumstances (when 
the son had a particular authorization from his father or 
when he had received from the father a personal fund 
(peculium) for free administration). The peculitim 
remained, however, the property of the father. On the 
other hand, the peculium castrense (everytliing that the 
son gained in or on account of his military service) was 
his own from the time of Augustus, as was also in later 
days the peculium quasi castrense (the son’s acquisitions 
in some public employments and professions). From the 
time of Constantine the ownership of the son was 
extended to inheritance from his mother, and later to 
other acquisitions from the mother’s side. Justinian 
finally set up the general rule that all the son’s acquisi- 
tions (except those ex substantia patris, and peculium 
castrense or quasi-castrense) belonged to him as his bona 
adventicia, on which the father retained only the usu- 
fruct or life interest. Together with this gradual recogni- 
tion of the son’s capacity to have a fortune of his own 
proceeded the development of his capacity to be a party 
to a civil lawsuit. 

4. The father acquired the patria potestas over his 
children begotten in iustae nuptiae (see marriage), if he 
himself did not stand under his father’s patria potestas. 
Artificially patria potestas arose from adoptio (q.v.) and 
adrogatio. Patria potestas over the whole family was 
terminated by the death or deminutio capitis (even 
minima) of the father. It was also extinguished over 
individual children if a son underwent emancipatio 
(q.v.) or became flamen Dialis, and if the daughter was 
married wdth conventio in manum or became a virgo 
Vestalis. 

Very few vestiges of the ancient patria potestas 
remained in Justinian’s law: it dwindled into a simple 
domestic authority. This development was influenced 
partly by Christianity, partly by the legal conceptions of 
Hellenistic provinces. 

Ancient sources: Gaius i. SS; 2. 86-7; Jmt. lust. i. g; 2. g; 
Dig. 1.6; 4g. 17: Cod. 8. 46; 6. 61; iz. 30. 36. Modem literature: 
P. Moriaud, De la simple famille paternelle (igog); E. Weiss, PIP, 
s.v. ‘KinderaussetzunR’; L. WenRer, ‘Hausgewalt und Staats- 
gewalt im romischen Alterturn*, in Ptiscellauea Fr. Ehrle ii (igzg); 
P. Bonfante, Seritti giuridki i (igi6), 64 ff., Corso di diritto torn 
i (igasl. 6g ff.; M. Roberti, Studi in mem. di A. Albertoni i (ig33); 
C. W. Westnip, Family properly and p.p. (Copenhagen and London 
ig36); M. ICaser, Sav. Zeitschr. Iviii (ig38). On the patria potestas 
in Greek papyri: R. Taubcnschlag, ibid, xxxvii (1916). A. B. 

PATRICIUS. Patricians were the privileged class of 
Roman citizens. Their name is probably connected with 
pater, meaning ‘member of the Senate’, as exemplified 
by certain technical phrases such as ‘patrum auctoritas’, 
‘auspicia ad patres redicrunt’. There is no reason to 
believe that the patrician gentes were the whole citizen 
body of primitive Rome. In the distinction between 
patrician ‘gentes maiorcs’ and ‘minores’ there is probably 
a trace of the gradual formation of the patriciate. We have 
furthermore some hints of tlie admission of new families 
in early times: c.g. of the gens Claudia at the beginning 


of the Republic. The same gens could probably develop 
plebeian and patrician branches; this would explain the 
apparently plebeian names of some of the kings (Hosti- 
lius, Marcius), if these kings are not antecedent to the 
creation of a patriciate (see plebs). 

Until 445 B.c. patricii were not allowed to mairy 
plebeians. Confarreatio (q.v.) was perhaps a special 
form of marriage for the patricians. The patricians were 
the holders of the magistracies and of the most important 
religious offices. They served in the cavalry, and six 
centuries were probably reserved to them. The diminu- 
tion of their political influence (see plebs) corresponded 
to a certain extent with the diminution, absolute and 
relative, of their numbers : about 50 patrician gentes are 
known in the fifth century, 22 (with 81 families) c. 367 
B.C., only 14 (with 30 families) at the end of the Republic. 
Only a patrician could become rex sacrorum, ititerrex, 
and perhaps princeps senatus. The patrum auctoritas 
(q.v.) was confined to the patrician senators. 

The patricians could renounce their status by a 
special public act (transitio ad plebem) or by simple 
adoptio or adrogatio. Caesar (by a Lex Cassia, 45 or 44 
B.c.) and Octavian (by a Lex Saenia, 30) were empowered 
to admit new members to the patriciate. The later 
emperors conferred the rank on the strength of their 
censorial powers. In the senatorial cursus the patricians 
were quaestores Augusti in the quaestorship and passed 
directly from the quaestorship to the praetorship. The 
patriciate apparently disappeared in the third century 

A.D. 

The new dignity of patricius created by Constantine 
was a personal title, conferred for faithful service to the 
Empire. 

Mommsen, RBm. Forsch. i (1864), 6g ; id., R5m. Staatsr. iii (1887), 
3; P. Willems, Le Sinat de la Republique romaine^ (1885). For the 
patricians under the Empire, C. Heiter, De patriciis gentibus quae 
imperii romani saec. I-II-III fuerint (igog). For the late Empire, 
O. Hirschfeld, Kleine Schri/ten (igjs), 662; G. B. Picotti, 
patricius nell’ ultima ct 4 imperiale e nei primi regni barbarici 
d’ltalia’. Arch. Storico Italiano, N.S. ix (igz8). See also CENS, 
PLEBS. A. M. 

PATRIMONIUM CAESARIS, the fortune of Augus- 
tus, as kin to the line of the Caesars, and of his successors 
in the imperial office. Patrimonium denotes the property 
of a pater familias, and the patrimonium Caesaris, in 
origin, differed little from other patrimonia, except in 
its extent. It was a private, not a public, chest, and the 
procurators who administered it were much like those 
of any private individual. The public revenues of the 
emperor were administered by the fisctis. It cannot be 
determined with certainty where the line was drawn 
between the two chests, but the patrimonium was mainly 
fed by the immense private fortunes bequeathed to the 
emperor; the estates of Agrippa in the Hellespont will 
serve as an example. 

Though private in origin, the patrimonium Caesaris 
was far too important to be detached from the imperial 
office and passed from emperor to emperor. A patri- 
monium privatum was therefore separated off to deal with 
the emperor’s own private fortune. Some emperors 
made over their fortune to the State: Antoninus Pius 
settled his on his daughter, Faustina the younger, but 
devoted ite yield to public ends. A new private chest, 
the res privata (q.v.), was created by Septimius Severus 
and soon came to overshadow the patrimonium. 

O. Hirschfeld, Die kaiserlichen Versealtungsbeamten bis auf 
Diocletian^ (*905); H. Mattingly, The Imperial Civil Service of 
Rome (igio). H. M. 

PATROCLES, Greek commander at Babj'lon after 
312 B.c. under Selcucus I, whom he assisted against 
Demetrius. Under Seleucus and An tiochus I, he governed 
lands from the Caspian towards India, gathering reliable 
geographical material including north-west India. C. 
285 he was sent to explore the Caspian, voyaged up its 
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western and then its eastern sides, learnt about Indian 
trade down the Oxus, but mistakenly asserted that the 
Oxus and Jnxartes flowed into the Caspian. His reports 
confirmed the belief that this sea opened into the nearby 
Northern Ocean. 

Strabo 2. 68-70, 74; ii. soS-^; 15. 689. Coo-Warmington, 
Explortrt, 51-2; WarmioRton, Greek Geography (1934), 67-0: 
W.W.Tam.J'HSxii. lotT. E! H. W! 

PATROCLUS, in mythology, son of Menoetius (q.v.). 
Having accidentally killed a playfellow, tlie young 
Patroclus took refuge with Pclcus (q.v.; Iliad 23. 85 ff.). 
He and his father were kindly received, and Patroclus, 
who was somewhat older than Achilles (ir. 787), was 
assigned to him as a personal attendant. For the rest 
see ACHILLES. H. J. R. 

PATRONAGE, LITERARY. I. In GnncE, Lite- 
rary patronage in Greece, formally an extension of the 
duty of ^cvio, is due to the tyrants who attracted to 
their courts the leading representatives of the arts. The 
Pisistratids at Athens, Polycrates in Samos, the tyrants 
of Corinth and especially those of the Greek cities in 
Sicily, surrounded themselves with men of letters ; and 
poets such as Arion, Aleman, Pindar, Bacchylides, and 
Simonides were patronized by all of them in turn. 
Anacreon on the fall of Polycrates went to Hipparchus 
in Athens; Simonides from Athens to the Scopadae in 
Thessaly and then to Hicron of Syracuse. In Athens 
the patronage of the Pisistratids was in part taken over 
by Cimon and Pericles; but here official and public com- 
petitions on the whole replaced individual patronage. 
Aeschylus ended his days under tlie protection of a 
Sicilian court and Euripides died in the home of a 
Macedonian tyrant, Archelaus, who had collected at liis 
court a literary coterie including Agathon and Timo- 
theus, and in whose honour Euripides wrote an Arche- 
laus. In Hellenistic times the literary patronage of the 
tyrants was carried on by the successors of Alexander, 
notably the Ptolemies, the first of whom founded the 
Museum of Alexandria, which supported and housed a 
brilliant succession of poets and men of letters. Similar 
patronage was exercised in Asia Minor notably by the 
kings of Pergamum. 

\V. Jaeger, Paideia i. 292 ff.; M. Cary, A Iliitory e>j the Greek 
'World Jrom 333 to T46 D.C., 318 11 . 

II. At Rome. Literary patronage at Rome w.ts an 
extension of the ordinary social relation between patronus 
and cliens, and was fostered by the fact tliat so much of 
the early literature was due to freedmen (c.g. Livius 
Andronicus) or to Italians of non-Roman origin (Plautus, 
Naevius, Ennius), whose social and legal position but 
for such protection might have been precarious. But, 
while the relation was formally lliat between patronus 
and cliens, the actual relations beuveen tlie patron and 
the man of letters varied according to the character of 
both and the social conventions of the period: c.g. while 
Livius Andronicus was probably in the position of a 
libcrtiis to the family of the Livii, P, Tcrentius Afcr, on 
the other hand, stood apparently in a dilTcrcnt relation 
to his patnins of the ‘Scipionic circle’ (q.v.). Ennius 
accompanied his literary patron M. Fulvius Nobilior on 
his expedition to Actolin and obtained Roman citizenship. 
As ncquaint.incc with the work of Greek Jjistorians and 
philosophers increased, these also were dratvnjrjto the 
range of Roman literary patronage, and_ tlic 'Sciptonic 
circle’ embraced Polybius and Panacifus as well as 
Terence; the same is true of Q. Lutanus Cattihis and his 
‘circle*, and towards the end of the Republic the flow of 
Greek men of letters to Rome snerearrd in the hope of 
the patrwnatTc to be expected there. In the Augusnin 
cce the emperor himself, as svcll as Maecenar, Asmimi 
Pollio, and others, carricvl on the tradlticn. This svas the 
Golden Arc cf Roman literary p.-,lnjnzgc. Virgil and 
Honscc svere both to their patrons rather than 


clientes’, each was given n small property which ensured 
his independence, and Horace’s manly letter to Maecenas 
{Epist. I. 7) is a striking testimony to the character of 
the relations beUveen the poet and his 'pater ct rex’. 
During the first century a.d. this tradition was on the 
whole maintained. Nero, Tims, and Domitian (in his 
early years) svished to be known as patrons of litcramre; 
Vespasian csmblishcd Quintilian in Rome. Many 
wealthy men and imperial officials adopted the role of 
Maecenas. Some of these (e.g. Silius Italicus) wrote 
poetry themselves and were tlie patrons of humbler 
poets. To writers of the Flavian period wc arc indebted 
for most of our knowledge of the namre and c.xtcnt of 
imperial literary patronage: Statius in his Silvae claims 
as lus amici his wealtliy patroni, as does Martial in his 
epigrams, though the latter is full of complaints of the 
stinginess of many professed patrons. While Juvenal 
in Ws Satires is full of bitter complaints derived from his 
earlier experience under the Flavians, he professes hopes 
of better things from their successors. 

L. Friedliindcr, Potr.an Life and Manners (EtirI. Transl.) i. 195 ff., 
iii. 47 ff.; R. BQttner, Porcius Licinus and derlillerarisehe Krrit des 
Q. hutatius Catnlus (1893); Abbi Reure, Am Gens de Lettres et 
tears Protecteurs A Pome (1S91): D. M. Schullian, External Stimuli 
to Literary Production in Pome, 90-27 a.c., Clucago diss. (1932). 

R. ll. H. 

PATRONUS, at Rome, was a man who agreed to 
protect another person, Roman or non-Roman, by mak- 
ing him lus client. Several types of patroni may be 
distinguished. 

(1) In the early days of Rome the members of the 
ruling families attached to themselves a number of 
poorer citizens to whom they gave finandal or legal 
assistance in return for political sen-ices or social defer- 
ence. The bond between patron and client probably 
could not be enforced by legal sanctions, but by long 
custom it acquired a quasi-religious force. 

(2) With the growth of slavciy- and the increasing 
frequency of emancipation, the relation between a slavc- 
owTicr and his freedman developed into a special type of 
patronage which was clearly defined by law {see fueed- 
MEN). The patron retained a certain amount of domestic 
jurisdiction over his frccdmcn-clicnts. Patrons and 
freedmen were often buried together, and cpigraphic 
evidence (especially since the 2nd c. a.d.) indic.-itcs that 
a genuine feeling of fricndslup often subsisted bettveen 
tlicm. 

(3) Under the later Republic the function of legal 
assistance hy patroni w.as extended to include cases where 
practised forensic speakers supported litig.ints in return 
for a fee. Though a Lex Cincia of 204 n.c. forbade the 
payment of patroni, this statute w.is frequently circum- 
vented. The forensic patronus is to be held distinct from 
the technical legal adviser or advocatus (q.v.). 

(4) Roman generals as.sumcd a general patronage over 
peoples conquered by them, and this patronage was 
transmitted to their dcsccnd.snts. As c.irly as 278 n.c. 
C. Fnbridus took the S.imnites as his clients, while the 
Claudii Mnrcclli undertook to look after the interests 
of the prorince of Sicily (conquered in 2to n.c. by 
Claudius Marccllus, q.v. i). The p.atronagc of Fompey 
c.xtcndcd widely over the Empire; in 83 n.c, he raised 
three legions of clients in Picenum and his son Sextus 
could still get help in Spain and Asia from the clients 
of his family. It is probable diet a patronage of this type 
was one of the elements that went to mal;c up tJte 
ouctoritas of the emperors. 

(s) A similar form of patronnge, which hccame com- 
mon under the Empire, origin-itcd in t'nc action o: Roman 
municipalities, svhich appointed one or mote ir.tlucnth! 
Rom,sns to det'end their interests in Rome a.nd to serve 
as ilianncU of corr.rr.u.nic.stion I'Cf.vcen ihcrr.seh.e-s and 
th.c emperors (cf. d:c tahih f,-;frer;en.-vi of Caniiiiam— 
IPS 
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(6) Under the Roman emperors' many college or 
clubs appointed patroni similar to those of iho municipa- 
lities. 

(7) Under the emperors men of wealth kept large 
numbers of merely parasitic clients for the sake of 
ostentation. See cliens. 

For the political patronatus, Fuatel de Coulanges, Histoire des 
imtitutiom politiques de Vancienne France (1892), 205; M. Gelzer, 
Die Nobilitdt der romischen Republik (igjz), 43; R. Syme, The 
Roman Revolution (1939); A. v. Premerstein, Vom Werden und 
Wesen des Primipafs (1937). For the municipia, Mommsen, Lex 
Coloniae Genctivae, Juristische Schriften i. 188; A. v. Premerstein, 
Sav. Zeitschr. (1922), 124. For the collegia, J. P. Waltzing, Etude 
historique sur les corporations prof essionnelles i (189s), 425: “ (*896), 
367. A. M. 

PATRUM AUCTORITAS was the consent given by 
the patres to the deliberations and to the elections of the 
popular assemblies in Rome. The conditions under 
which this consent was given are uncertain. It was 
probably the prerogative of the patrician senators, not 
of the whole Senate (Livy 6. 42. 10; Sail. Hist. 3. 48. 15 ; 
Cic. Dom. 14. 38; Gains i. 3). As the Senate became 
mostly plebeian, the patrtim auctoritas was reduced to a 
matter of form. A Lex Publilia of 339 B.c. (Livy 8. 12) 
established tliat it must be given to new laws before the 
voting of the Comitia. The rule was extended by a 
Lex Maenia of the third century (Cic. Brut. 14. 55) to 
elections. The patrum auctoritas affected the Comitia 
Curiata and Centuriata and (probably) the Comitia 
Tributa. 

Mommsen, Rom. Forsch. i (1864), 233; id., Staalsr. iii. 155, 1036; 
P. Willems, Le Sinat de la Rdptdiligue romoine ii (1885), 33; De 
Sanctis, Star, Rom. ii (1907), 220. A. M. 


PAULINUS OF NOLA(Meropius Pontius Paulinus), 
bom at Bordeaux c. A.n. 353, was a favourite pupil of 
Ausonius (q.v.), and_ entered on a brilliant career in the 
State service, attaining the consulship quite early. In 
Italy he was baptized and dedicated himself to a monastic 
life, as did his wife Therasia. Paulinus’ letters, among 
them those to Ausonius, number over fifty. The 
remainder of his works are thirty-three poems, which 
about equal the letters in bulk. The letters are in part 
addressed to Augustine, and the poems are in various 
metres ; the subjects of both are definitely Christian. 

Ed. W. V. Hartel (CSEL xxis, xsr, 1894). A. S. 


PAl^LUS (i), Lucius Aemilius (cos. I 219 b.c.), 
brilliantly defeated Demetrius of Pharos in the Second 
Illyrian War. In 218 he was on the embassy to Carthage 
opening the Second Punic War. Consul again in 216 he 
shares, despite the senatorial tradition, in the strategical 
responsibility for the disaster of Cannae; he fell on the 
battlefield. Aemilius Paullus (2) Macedonicus was his 
son; his daughter, Aemilia Tertia, married Scipio 
Africanus. _ A distinguished figure, his memory was 
preserved in the Scipionic Circle and is glorified in 
Polybius. 


Polyb. 3. 1&-19; 106 ff.; Livy 21. 18; 22. 35 ff. M. Holleaur, 
CAH vii. 848; Dc Sanctis, Stor. Rom. iii. 2, pp. i, jc. Cf. I. Van 
Anw-erpFine,yi?Si936, 30ff. A. H. McD. 


PAULLUS (a) MACEDONICUS, Lucius Aemilius 
(cos. I 182 B.C.), cuinle aedile in 193 b.c., augur by 192, 
was praetor in 191 in Further Spain, where after initial 
failure he subdued the Lusitanians (190-189); note Ae 
decree for ttaris Lasaitana (Dessau, ILS 15). On the 
commission for settling Asia, he opposed the triumph 
of Cn. Manlius Vulso. Consul in 182, he subjugated the 
Ligurian Ingauni in 181. In 171 he was patron iii the 
inquiry into extortion in Spain. Consul again in 168, 
he ended the Third Macedonian War at Pydna ; a monu- 
ment remains at Delphi. His settlement of Greece, 
including the sack of Epirus, carried out the Senate’s 
policy. Of the spoil he kept only Perseus’ library. His 
triumph was clouded by the death of his two younger 


sons. Censor in 164, he died in 160; the . elogium is 
partly preserved (CIL i‘, 194). His elder sons, by ■ 
Papiria, were Q. Fabius and P. Scipio Aemilianus; a 
daughter married Cato’s son. 

Aemilius symbolizes the union of Roman tradition 
with Hellenism. Cultured yet conservative, a fine soldier 
and just administrator, strict in religious observance, he 
played an honourable and authoritative part in public 
and private life in Rome. 

Livy 37. 46 and 57; 38. 44 ff.; 40. 23-8; 43. 2; 44-5; Polyb. 18, 
35; 29-32; Plutarch, Aemilius Paullus. On sources: H. Nissen, 
Krit. Unters* Gber die Quellen der JV und V DekadedesLiviiis{i^b2), 
280; W. Schwarze, Quibus fontibus Plut, in vita L. Aem. Pauli, 
usus sit (1891); historical commentary in Dutch: C. Liedmeier 
(193s). De Sanctis, Star. Rom. iv. i, pp. 313, 419. 457. 613: A. H. 
McDonald, JilS 1938, 163; H. H. Scullard, yRS 194S. S*- _ 

A. H. McU. 

PAULLUS {3), Lucius Aemilius (cos. so b.c.), son of 
Lepidus (q.v. 2) and brother of the triumvir, accused 
Catiline de vi (63 B.c.). While quaestor in Macedonia he 
was accused (absurdly) by the informer Vettius of con- 
spiracy against Pompey (59). As aedile he began to 
rebuild the Basilica Aemilia (55). Consul in 50, he was 
bought by Caesar with 1,500 talents, which he wanted 
for 3 ie Basilica. In 43 he declared his brother a public 
enemy and was later proscribed, but allowed to escape. 
He passed over to Brutus, and continued to live at 
Miletus, although pardoned. 

Klebs, PW i. 364. A. M. 

PAULLUS (4), Lucius Aemilius Lepidus, son of (3) 
above, commanded a fleet for Brutus in 42, subsequently 
became a supporter of Octavian, and was consul stiJfecUis 
in 34 and censor in 22. He completed the Basilica Aemih'a 
begun by his father. 

Propertius 4. 11 ; Velleius a. 93; Dio Cassius 49. 42; S4' 2 and 2^ 

G. W» 

PAULLUS (5), Lucius Aemilius, son of (4) above, 
and husband of Julia (q.v. 3), was consul with C. Caesar 
(a.d. 1). He entered into a conspiracy against Augustus 
and was executed. (Date uncertain. Dessau, ILS 5026 
is attributed to his son.) 

V. Rohden, PW i. 580; PIR', A 391; E. Hobl, Klio 1937, 339- , 

A. M. 

PAULUS (i), Julius (j 7 . c. a.d. 200), one of the most 
prominent representatives of the classical Roman juris- 
prudence. The place and date of Ws birth and of his 
death are unknown. A disciple of Cervidius Scaevola 
(q.v. s), he began his juridical activity as a practising 
advocate, was assessor of Papinian when he was prae- 
fectus praetorio, then magister memoriae, and member of 
the imperial consilium of Severus and Caracalla. Banished 
by Elagabalus, he was soon recalled by Alexander 
Severus and nominated praefectus praetorio, an office 
which he probably held with his younger contemporary 
Ulpian. It is strange that &ey do not cite one another 
in their works. 

Paulus was in great demand as a respondent jurist; he 
was a celebrated teacher, and several of his works arc of 
an educational character (Institutiones, Manualia, RegU- 
lac, Sententiae', his authorship of this last collection is 
denied by several authors). He was a very voluminous 
writer (nearly szo books, written in the period between 
Commodus and Alexander Severus). We find among his 
works a long commentary on the Edict (80 bks.), an ex- 
tensive exposition of ius civile (Ad Sabinum, 16 bks.), 
extracts from and commentaries on the works of older 
jurists (Plautius, Neratius, Vitellius, Labeo, and Alfenus), 
a commentary on Papinian, his contemporary and as it 
seems also a pupil of Scaevola ; a long series of mono- 
graphs on leges, senattis consulta, imperial constitutions, 
and on various topics of private, criminal, fiscal, and 
constitutional law. 
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Paulus was highly esteemed by the ancient authors, 
jurists, and emperors; less favourable opinions were 
passed upon him in the modem Romanist literature of 
tJic nineteenth century, which criticized him severely, 
not only for his language and want of clarity, but also 
for faults of character (alleged intolerance of other men’s 
views) and lack of legal insight. The Romanists of this 
century judge lum very differently, many texts of Paulus 
which gave occasion for attacking liim having been 
demonstrated as interpolated. Paulus is neither an 
uncritical copyist nor a compiler; he is rather a critical 
and original thinker who knows how to examine with 
penetrating logic what others say, and to present his 
own opinion. The best proof of his sound method, 
precision in exposition, mastery of his subject, and 
cogency in demonstration lies in the circumstance that 
his texts in particular have been used by the Compilers 
of the Digest who plentifully excerpted him (nearly one- 
sixth of the Digest is composed of his works) for com- 
pleting the expositions of otlier authors, especially those 
of Ulpian. 

H. FittinR, Jitter vnd Fotge dtr Schriften rSm. Jurxsten* (tgoS) 
8l ff.; P. KrQRer, Gesek. der QuelUn tmd Lileratur drt turn, liechts* 
(1912), 227 0 .; A. Derper, s.v. ‘Julius Paulus' PIV x, 690-752; 
B. Ktjbler, Gesch. der rSm. lieehts (1925), 283 0 . Literature on the 

Q uestion of Rcnuinencss of Paulus’ Sententiaet E. Volterra, Itivisla 
I tioria del dir. ilal. viii (1935), who Rives a list of glosses and inter- 
polations inserted in the literature on the Sententiae. Ediuons of 
Sententiae’, P. KrOger, Colleetio tibromm iuris anteiust. ii (1878); 
E. Seckel-n. Kflhier in Huschjtc’a onleitist.* v. 2(1911); 

G. Ilaviera, Footer iuris ramarn anteiust. ii (ist ed., 1909; 2nd cd., 
1940); E. I^vy, Pauti Sententiae A Palin^encsia i (194s). A. B. 

PAULUS (2), entitled Silenliarius, 'private secretary’, 
was a high official at Justinian’s court c. a.d. 560 and a 
close friend of the epigrammatist Agathias. Some eighty 
of his epigrams arc in the Greek Anthology — forty ore 
erotic and twenty aesthetic fancies inspired by pictures, 
gardens, etc. His love-poems, tliough all imitated from 
classical models (Antli. Pal. 5. 27s ■= Propertius^i. 3), 
arc bright and vivid. He also wrote an elaborate cK^pa- 
aw (recEKPHnAShs), or poetical description, of the restored 
church of St. Sophia — the work is interesting archacolo- 
gically, but not poetically. 

B. L. Gilderslccve, AJPliil. 1917. on the epigrami; P. Fri^- 
iJnder, ^Johannes v. Gaza und P, Silent. (19IZ), text of the St. 
Sophia poem, with commentatj'. G. H. 

PAULUS, see also passevnus. 

PAUSANIAS (1), son of the Spartan king Clcombrotus 
I (d. 480 n.c.), and nephew of Leonidas. In 479 he 
commanded the combined Greek forces at Plataea and 
was largely responsible for the Greek victorj- by meeting 
the Persian onset with a counter-attack. In 47S he 
captured Bj-zantium at the head of on allied Greek fleet, 
but provoked a mutiny by his arrogant behaviour and 
fell under suspicion of trc.asonable negotiations with the 
king of Persia; it was said that he offemd to enslave 
Greece to Persia in return for tlie hand of a Persian 
princess. Recalled to Sparta for trial on this charge, he 
escaped conviction and rcttimed to B>-7.antium, where he 
established him<elf with a private army. Expelled from 
Bj-zantium by Cimon (r. 475). he maintained himself at 
Colonac in the Tread and was believed to be continuing 
his negotiations with Persia. He was again recalled and 
tried c. 470, only to be once more acquitted. But he 
now came under further suspicion of fomenting a helot 
revolt; to escape asrwt by tlie cpliors he took sanctuary 
in a temple, where lie was starved out. At the last 
moment lie was talmn out of the sanctuary to c.xpirc on 
ur.cor.sccrated ground. Wh-stever the truth nbout his 
earlier plots, it is prob.tblc tliat he finally planned o 
coup ag.iinst the eplroratc. 

Hirsxtsf.n, fck. 9: Th-jcrdr.S't j. 93, 131-4; Arrstatlr. FA. 


PAUSANIAS (2), grandson of (i), king of Sp-irta 
445-426 and 408-394 B.c. His first reign (after the 
temporary deposition of lus father Plcistoana.x) was 
xnerely nominal, as he was a minor. He resumed the 
kingship after his father’s death. In 403 he was sent to 
replace Lysander at the head of the Spartan forces 
engaged in besieging Thrasybulus and the Athenian 
democrats in the Piraeus. Reversing Lysander’s policy, 
he procured the return of the democrats to Athens and 
the removal of the remnant of tlie Tliirty Tyrants (q.v.). 
In 395 he was sent to co-operate with Lysander in an 
invasion of Boeoua, but failed to join hands with him 
and retired without a battle. For this failure he was 
sentenced to death, but he lived on in exile. 

Xenophon, Hell. 2. 4. 29 0 .; 3. 5. 6. 21-5. M. C. 

PAUSANIAS (3) of Lydia (?) {fl. c. a.d. 150), Greek 
traveller and geographer, knew Palestine, Egypt, Italy, 
and Rome, but especially Greece, and w'rotc tlepmyrjais 
rnr ‘EXXdBos, ‘Description of Greece’. I. Attica, 
Megara. II. Argolis, etc. III. Laconia. IV. Messenia. 
V-VI. Elis, Olympia. VII. Achaia. VIII. Arcadia. 
IX. Bocotia. X. Phocis, Delphi. 

Generally, P. sketches the historj' and then the topo- 
graphy of import.int cities, and of their surroundings, 
often including worships and superstitious customs, 
mythology’, and the like. Descriptions of scenery arc 
uncommon, but he dwells on natural phenomena, and 
in later books tve get glimpses of products and social life. 
He loves all religious and historical remains, as at 
Olympia and Delphi, the older glories of Athens, and 
historic battlefields and memorials, hut above all, 
artistic monuments, on which he wn’tcs plainly and 
honestly. His accuracy herein is confirmed by existing 
remains. 

J. G. Frazer, P.iusanias’ Deseriblion of Greece, text, translation, 
and commentan’i 6 vols. >898; W. Gurlitt, Vber P. (1890); R. 
Hcbcrdcy, Die liriten des P. (1894). Text and tranal, 11 L. Jonca 
(and R. Wycherley), s vols. (Loch). E. H. W. 

PAUSANIAS (4) and AELIUS DIONYSIUS (q.v, 3) 
were important Atticists at Rome in the second century 
A.D. From Aristophanes of Byzantium, Didymus, Pam- 
philus, and others they compiled Attic Lexica, used by 
Photius and Eustathius. 

D. ct P. fragmenta: E. Schn'abe, 1890. P. B. R. F. 

PAUSIAS (4th c. B.C.), painter, son and at first pupil of 
Bryes, then of Pamphilus, a Sicyonian. Restored painting 
by Polygnotus at Thespiae. According to Pliny w.is the 
first to paint ceiling-panels ' (some, however, survive 
from the fifth-century Nereid monument). lie liked 
.small pictures of boys and flowers (tjicreby influencing 
Gnathia mses and later decoration), but also painted a 
Sacrifice with a frontal view of an ox, painted in hladt 
without high light, and Methe (in the Tholos at Epi- 
daurus, about 350 n.c.) drinking from a glass cup through 
which iter face could be seen. Such subjects displayed 
the encaustic tccliniquc of which he was ilis first great 
master. 

Ovttbeck, 1062, 1726, J769-5; Pfuld, 79^ T. R, L. W, 

PAUSELYPUS MONS, named after Vedius Pollio’s 
care-dispelling villa (tratkrwt' Xihrr^i-), separates Putcoli 
from Naples: nowad.aya Potilif>o. Two ancient tunnels 
pierce the hill: the Grntta di Srjana built e. 37 n.c., and 
the Crotta di Posilipo, near Virgil’s reputed tomb, 
prob.ably built by Claudius. 

0:3 cits. 54- S3: pl:.sr. HH 9. 167: Sitslt) 5. 2«5. R. T, 
Gutr.lhtr, Peusdit^zn (1913). E. T. S. 

P.AX, the pertonincatinn cf (political) pc-ice, cf. n5:r*.T. 
Scarcely Ijcard of before Augustus, slic comes (a* Pax 
Augusta) to rcprcscTit one of the principal fact.on wb.itJi 
made the Inipcria! gos-emment both strong sn-i popular. 
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the maintenance of quiet at home and abroad (cf. Tacitus, 
Ann. 1.2. I : ‘cunctos dulcedine otii pellexit’). The most 
famous, but not the only, monuments of the cult were the 
Ara Pacis Augustae (see Platner-Ashby, 30 ff.) erected 
by the Senate in 9 B.c. (voted 13 B.c.) and the Flavian 
Templum Pacis (op. cit. 386 ff.), erected A.D. 75. 

Cf. Wissowa KK} 334 f. H. J. R. 

PECULIUM was the private property of a slave wWch 
from humble beginnings (tips, wages, perquisites, 
savings of food, produce of a plot of land) might increase 
greatly and include property, businesses, ships, slaves 
{vicarii), rights, and claims, which, however, his master 
would have to help him to enforce. In law the peculittm 
was the property of the master, but was often regarded 
as the slave’s ; it enabled a third party to deal with the 
slave, for it guaranteed his good faith. For the business 
enterprises of the slave the master was liable to the extent 
of the peculium. The slave could neither 'donate’ his 
peculittm nor dispose of it by will (though slaves in the 
service of the State could bequeath half of it). On the 
sale of a slave the peculium was not included. On manu- 
mission in the lifetime of the master the slave retained his 
peculium (unless expressly reserved), but not on manu- 
mission by will unless the will so enjoined. See also 
PATRIA POTESTAS, para. 3. 

R. H. Barrow, Slavery in the Roman Empire (1928), io<a-4. 

R. H. B. 

PECUNIA TRAIECTICIAj see bottomry loans. 

PEDIUS, Quintus, son (less probably grandson) of 
Caesar’s elder sister. He served in the Gallic War, 
suppressed Milo’s rising when praetor in 48 b.c., was 
sent to Spain (probably as governor of Hispania Citerior) 
in 47, and fought in the campaign of Munda. Pedius 
put the property which he inherited from Caesar at 
Octavian’s disposal, was elected consul with him in 43, 
and carried a law providing for the trial of Caesar’s 
murderers. He died apparently from overstrain due to 
the commencement of the Proscription. 

Appian, SCiv, bks .3 and 4, and Dio Cassius, bUs. 43 and 46. 

G. W. R. 

PEDIUS (2), Sextus, a Roman jurist who lived perhaps 
between a.d. 50 and 120. He wrote a commentary on the 
praetorian and aedilician Edict, which is often quoted 
by the later commentators, Paulus and Ulpian, but which 
is not represented in the Digest by any direct excerpt. 
He was an original thinker who frequently asserts his 
own doctrines. He wrote also a dissertation De stipula- 
tionibus. A. B. 

PEDO ALBINOVANUS, see ALBINOVANUS. 

PEGASUS (i), in mythology, winged horse who carries 
the thunderbolt of Zeus (Eur. fr. 312). The dying Medusa 
gave birth to him (Hes. Theog, 280). When P. was drink- 
ing at the fountain Pirene he was caught and tamed by 
the hero Bellerophontes, with the aid of Athena Chali- 
nitis or of Poseidon (Paus. 2. 4. 1). He helped Bellero- 
phon to fight the Chimaera, the Amazons, and the Solymi 
(Hes. Th. 325, Pindar, Ol. 13. 86), butwhen Bellerophon 
attempted to fly to heaven P. threw him. In another story 
Bellerophon flung Anteia or Stheneboea from Pegasus 
(Eur. Stheneboea). P. was said to have stamped many 
famous sources out of the earth with his hoof. 

The ending -aao? shows that P. is of pre-Greek 
origin and his legend probably goes back to pre-Greek 
inhabitants of Asia Minor. P. became early a favourite 
of Greek artists and poets; proto-Corinthian vases show 
P. in action against the Chimaera (H. Pajme, Necro- 
corinthia (1931), 133, cf. pi. 4, 1) and his birth is repre- 
sented in the early archaic pediment of Corc}’ra. He 
also appears on early coins of Corinth, the city with 
. which he is most closely connected by legends. P. has no 


connexion with poets in ancient sources beyond the 
fact that he created Hippocrene (Paus. 9. 31. 3). In 
Roman times P. becomes a symbol of immortality. 

L. tJlsiten, JDAI 1925, 138 ff.; J. Aymard, Melanges jScoIe franp. 
Rome 1935, 143 ff.; F. Cumont, Etudes syriennes (1917), 91 ff-: 
M. Laimy, Mon. Piot (193s), 32, 47. G. M. A. H. 

PEGASUS (2), a Roman jurist of the time of Vespasian; 
he was consul and praefecUts urbi ; successor of Proculus 
in the leadership of the Proculians’ School. He was 
considered very erudite (‘liber, non homo’). He passes 
for the author of the senatus consulta mentioned by 
Gains r. 31 and 2. 254 f. (the latter is called SC 
Pegasiannm). A. B. 

PEISANDER (IleiaavSpos) (i) of Cameirus in Rhodes 
(7th or 6th c. B.C.), epic poet, author of a Heraclea, per- 
haps the most important poem so named; the first to 
represent Heracles with a club ; said to have plagiarized 
the Heraclea from Pisinus ; other poems attributed to him 
were spurious (Suid.). See epic cycle and quintus 

SMYRNAEUS. 

EGF 248-53. W. F. J. K. 

PEISANDER (2), Athenian politician, floruit between 
430 and 41 1 B.c. Often attacked in comedy for corrup- 
tion and cowardice, and ridiculed for extreme fatness. 
He was the principal actor in the negotiations between 
the oligarchic faction and Alcibiades in 412, and in the 
overtlirow of the democracy in 411. He made the pro- 
posal in the assembly at Colonus for the appointment of 
a new Boule of 400, and of the ‘s,ooo’ to take the place 
of the Ecclesia. On the overthrow of the oligarchs he 
fled to the Spartans and was condemned for treason in 
his absence. A. W. G. 

PEISANDER (3) of Laranda (early 3rd c. a.d.), epic 
poet, author of a long Greek ^oem on world history 
under the title 'HpwiKai deoyapiat, 

PEISISTRATUS, see PISISTRATUS. 

PEITHO (IIei 9 (i), persuasion personified, Lat. Stiada. 
Although, in the great majority of cases where she is 
mentioned, she is no more than a poetical or rhetorical 
figure, she has a slight hold on cult and mythology. 
Peitho is a cult-title of Aphrodite in a few places (Famell, 
Cults ii. 664 ; Fischer, Nereiden und Okeaninen, Diss. Halle 
1934, 3t); it is a curious fact that she is daughter of 
Ocean in Hesiod, Theog. 349 (attempted explanation, 
Fischer, p. 32). She is a marriage-goddess in the opinion 
of the theologians cited by Plut. Quaest. Rom. 2. As an 
attendant on Aphrodite she appears constantly in art and 
literature; see Weizsacker in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v. 

H.J. R. 

PELAGIUS {fl. A.D. ? 360-? 425), either British or Irish. 
Between 405 and 409 he wrote in Rome his Expositions oj 
Thirteen Epistles of St. Paul, the earliest surviving work 
from the British Isles. His denial of ‘original sin’ caused 
bitter controversy and his excommum'cation. The value 
of his works nevertheless led to their being preserved 
cither anonymously or tmder other names. He wrote 
also an Epistula ad Demeiriadem, which had great vogue. 
His literary style is of high quality. 

Expositions, cd. A. Souter (3 vols. 1922-31), who discovered the 
original form in 1906; G. de Plinval, Pilage, ses Merits, sa vie eS sa 
tfforme (1943). A. S. 

PELASGIANS (UeXacryoi = ? IJeXay-a-Koi, Sea- 
people?) a tribe mentioned by Homer (//. 2. 840; 17. 301) 
as T rojan allies, ‘from Larisa, afar’ (apparently in Tliracc). 
In Greece, Achilles’ domain includes ‘Pelasgian Argos’ 
( 11 . 2. 684), perhaps named after former inhabitants, and 
Achilles worships ‘Pelasgian Zeus’ of Dodona (16, 233). 
In Od. 19. 177 Pelasgi arc among the motley population 
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of Crete. In historic times the district round Thessalian 
Larisa was still called Pelasglotis. Herodotus (i. 57) 
records surviving Pelasgian villages cast of Cyzicus, and 
‘beyond the Tyrsenians’ at Creston in Clialcidice; they 
preserved a common non-Greek language. 

The Pclasgi seem to have been primarily a North- 
Aegcan people, uprooted (to judge from their scattered 
distribution) by Bronze Age migrations. The Greeks, 
however, soon came to use their name for all ‘aboriginal’ 
Aegean populations (see pelasgus). To Herodotus (i. 57) 
‘Pelasgian’ stands for all ‘pre-Aryan’ and ‘Mediterranean’ 
elements in Greece. 

J. L. Myres, yflS xm-ii; J. A. R. Munro, yilS liv. A. R. B. 

PELASGUS, eponym of the Pclasgi (sec pelasgians), 
the pre-Hellenic inhabitants of Greece. Hence the name 
is given to mythical ancient princes of various districts 
whose inhabitants claimed to be autochthonous, or at 
least of very long residence : Arcadia (Asius in Paus.snias, 
8. 1. 4; he w.as son of Earth); Argos (Acsch. Supp. 251; 
Hyginus, Fab. 145. 2; contemporary with the rape of 
Persephone, Paus. i. 14. 2); Thessaly (schol. II. 2. 681; 
grandson of Thcssalos, eponym of Thessaly). Generally 
speaking, he is either Peloponnesian (and if so, either 
Arcadian or Argive), or else Thessalian. Wcizsacker in 
Roschcr, s.v. H. J. R. 

PELEUS (IZijAcus), in mythology, son of Acacus (q.v.), 
and therefore an Acginctan; but as his name seems to 
mean ‘man of Pelion’ and his chief adventures arc in that 
neighbourhood, it is highly likely that there has been an 
early conflation of tu'o genealogies (Achilles is already an 
Acacid in Homer), for some reason quite unknown. His 
transference from one district to die other is explained 
by the story that he and Telamon killed their half- 
brother Phocus (Apollod. 3. 160), whcrc.at their father 
banished them both. Peleus then went to Phthia, was 
purified by Eurj'tion, and married his daughter Antigone; 
but at the Calydonian boar-hunt he accidentally killed 
Eurj'tion and was again exiled. This time he reached 
lolcus, where Acastus son of Pclias purified him, and he 
took part in Pclias’ funeral games. But Astydamcia, 
Acastus’ wife, fell in love with him. As he was unwilling, 
she sent word to Antigone that Peleus was to marry 
Stcrope, Acastus’ daughter, whereat Antigone hanged 
herself ; Astydamcia then lied to Acastus much as Phaedra 
did to Theseus (sec inrpOLiTUs). Acastus thereupon 
took him out hunting on Pelion, hid his sword as he slept 
(for the sword cf. Ar. Ntib. 10O3, and schol. there, who 
says Hephaestus made it and the gods brought it to 
Peleus when he was left defenceless), and left him to be 
attacked by the Centaurs; but Chiron brought him the 
sword again, he escaped, and took vengeance upon 
Astyd.ameia, capturing lolcus and cutting her to pieces 
(Apollod. 173, who says he led his army between the 
pieces, a ritual of purification, cf, Livy 40. 6. i ; Plut. 
Qiiaest. Rom. 290 d). Finally, for his virtue, he was given 
'I'hctis (q.v.) to wife; from the Chest of Cj^psclus on 
O’aus. tS. 5) he li.sd to win her by wrestling with her, 
while she took all kinds of shapes (Apollod. 170). She 
left him bccaurc he interfered when she tried to make 
Achilles immortal by burning his mortality away in a fire 
(ibid. 171. cf.Lyeophron. lyS -p). Finally he was reunited 
to her and made immortal (Eur. 1253 ff.). H. J. U, 

PELIADES (/ZfAidScc), the daughtc.'s of Pclias; see 
PELIAS, see Nn.rfs, :.:ede\. 

PELION fro a mountain of over 5,300 feet 

inTliessahan Magnesia. The mountain system of Pelion 
tvith that of Ossa cut ofT the plain of rdasriotis from the 
.•\vge.m. On tlw c.iit (he steeply rising coast was !urix>ur- 
but bme-ath ita fertile smath.-weitern slopes were 
Sroed harbours on th.e Gulf of I’aCi'-tc, Ih I>. 


PELLA (mod. Alahlissi) capital of Macedonia c. 400— 
167 n.c., situated in a strong natural position beside the 
lake of the river Lydias, which was navigable from Pella 
to the sea (Livy 44. 46; Strabo 7. fr. 20b Known to 
Herodotus (7. 123) and Thucj’didcs (2. 100. 4), it became 
the capital of Archelaus and the largest Macedonian city 
(Xen. Hellenica 5. 2, 13), until replaced in importance by 
Thessalonica in 146 B.c. Pella was later a Roman colony. 

N. G. L. H. 

PELOPIDAS was bom about 410 b.c. of a distinguished 
Theban family. He must have attached himself pro- 
minently to the democratic party of Ismenias before the 
seizure of the Theban citadel by the Spartans (382), when 
he took refuge in Athens. He led the coup d'dtat by 
which the oligarchy was overthrown and the citadel 
recovered (winter 379/378), and became notable at once as 
a statesman and general. In 378 he was a Bocotarch, 
and in the war svith Sparta won great fame by his leader- 
ship of the Sacred Band (q.v.), especially at Tegyra (375) 
and Lcuctra(37i). He accompanied Epaminondas on his 
first invasion of the Pcloponnesc (winter 370/3G9), But 
after that he turned his attention to Thebes’ northern 
enemies, Alexander of Pherae and Maccdon. On his 
second c.xpcdition (368) he w'as made prisoner by Alexan- 
der, but W. 1 S rescued by Epaminondas. On an embassy 
to the Great Iving he persuaded him to withdraw’ liis 
diplomatic support from Sparta (367). He defeated Alex- 
ander of Pherae at C>'nosceph.alac, but died in action (364). 

Pclopidas’ cnergj’ and leadership were of great service 
in the adv.anccmcnt of Thebes. He showed less origina- 
lity than Epaminondas, but equal capacity, 

Nepos’ and Plutarch’s Liiesi G. Reincke, PIV, s.v, ‘Pclopid.is’, 

II. W.P. 

PELOPONNESIAN LEAGUE, the earliest known, 
and likewise the most long-lived and influential Greek 
symmachia (q.v.). The name is modem, the usu.al Greek 
term being ‘the Lacedaemonians and their allies’. After 
an earlier period of separate treaties bettveen Sparta and 
individual States the League was organized shortly 
before 500 B.c. as a permanent offensive and defensive 
alliance under the presidency of Sparta, who held the 
command in war and summoned and presided over the 
assembly of allies. Only after the majoritj’ of this body, 
in which each allied State exist one vote, had ratified a 
proposal to go to war could Sparta demand the support 
of nil members. She herself probably cast no 'vote in 
the Assembly but exercised great influence over its 
decisions by licr power to refuse to call a meeting except 
to consider proposals tliat had her own approval. When 
no League war w.as in progress, the members were free to 
cany on separate wars even with other members, llius 
the I..caguc could not support cvciy allied State in war; 
even to secure defence against aggression frotn the Ix;ague 
as such it was neccssaty to convince first Sparta and next 
the Assembly. Athens, at the time of her surrender in 
404, and later other allies, were forced to accept trc.atics 
promising complete obedience on questions of pc.acc and 
war. In other waj-s, too, a tendency to transfomi the 
League into an empire was shown. This process was not 
completed before the collapse of the power of Sparta 
and the dissolution of the League in 366 n.c. 

Anrirnt lauKts: IJcrcJotus, Thucj'JiJf* (esgecssl!.* LV. l); 
Xenophon, llfU. I'or tr.O'iem litfrjture ut unSfr urioxsen!*. 
7>.e tirirsn sncl ccnsiitutirn cf the Sfc <Jbn;,"rd hy l^tmn 

in CPh;!. lois. >033, sad -Sn irtJergfelJth n diftair.s to 

tnsny r->:ntt is given by t->. Ksh.rjvdr, GoVtAnthtJ .V.’.sjr.'rre.-fiJ 
(ipii). ]■ A. O. L.. 

PELOPONNESIAN WAR (431-404 n.c.). The cause 
of thcsvnr, according to 'niucj diJei.sv, as tb.st the Aihcn- 
iars Ktupire h.ad destroyed the autonomy of some Greek 
States and threatened many more. Tticrc v.r.s a general 
fexrof Ath.ene, p.irtiru’arfy cn the parr of Corinth v.hirh 
v.'2s hrnimed in both on ca.’; and v.'Ot, end jy;>''‘dwiJl 
tt)-,vsrd? her entmiet who were to be the ‘liVrato.'s cf 
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Greece*. Nothing, however, in Thucydides’ opinion, 
would have come of this if Sparta had not feared for her 
own position. Thucydides, well aware of the_ economic 
factor in the conduct of the war, does not consider it as a 
cause. Athens was morally the aggressor, but her enemies 
began the war. Military victory was therefore a necessity 
for the Peloponnesians ; a draw meant victory for Athens. 

2. The main lines of strategy were simple. A superior 
hoplite force was at that time irresistible on land ; it could 
master an enemy’s territory, depriving him of supplies, 
and if necessary besiege the city. But in the absence of 
effective siege-engines a besieged city could normally 
be reduced by famine only, and Athens had countered 
this risk by her Long Walls (q.v.), which provided a 
refuge space for her country population, and secured her 
connexion with the sea. On land she could not muster 
a force half as strong as her enemies (among whom the 
Spartans and Boeotians were the finest soldiers in 
Greece); but she was overwhelmingly strong at sea, in 
numbers, skill, and morale. She could thus temporarily 
sacrifice her land without sacrificing her people, and 
she could neither be taken by assault nor reduced by 
starvation. At the same time she could harry her 
enemies’ trade (the Peloponnese depending partly on 
imported food, though not at all to the same extent as 
Athens) and their coasts. Pericles therefore persuaded 
his countrymen to transfer themselves and all their 
movable goods within their walls. The one advantage 
the Peloponnesians had at sea was that they could 
concentrate their forces to secure a local superiority; 
but this was neutralized by their lack of skill and confi- 
dence, and by tbeir financial wealcness. In available 
wealth, indispensable for the fleet and for overseas 
supplies, Athens had a decided advantage. 

3. In autumn 433 a quarrel between Corinth and her 
colony Corcyra gave Athens the opportunity to secure 
in Corcyra an ally with a considerable fleet and Athenian 
intervention robbed Corinth of the fruits of a naval 
victory over Corcyra. In Naupactus she already pos- 
sessed an important naval base in the Corinthian Gulf. 
Next year Potidaea revolted from Athens, and Corinth 
unofficially sent help. In the autumn the Peloponnesian 
League voted for war. In May 431 war was declared and 
the Pelopoimesians invaded Attica, ravaged the deserted 
land for about a month, and retired. The first year went 
according to Pericles’ plan : Athens was undamaged and 
the issue depended on Athenian patience and morale; 
and so it continued for six years. In 430 a devastating 
pestilence broke out among the crowded people within 
the walls (where no proper provision had been made for 
their housing), and Athens lost more than a quarter of 
her population, a blow from which she never fully 
recovered; and Pericles died (429), the one man with 
enough influence to carry out a consistent policy. But 
Potidaea was forced to capitulate, Phormion gained two 
brilliant naval victories over superior forces off Nau- 
pactus (429), a revolt in Lesbos was crushed, the Pelopon- 
nesian fleet failing to help the island (428-427), and 
Demosthenes gained a decisive victory over the Pelopon- 
nesians in Acamania (426). In 425 Pylos on the west 
coast of Messenia was captured, which gave Athens not 
only a permanent post in the enemy’s country in a vulner- 
able spot — for helots could be encouraged to revolt — ^but 
a number of Spartan prisoners. Sparta was being 
hemmed in; fearful for her prisoners and of leaving her 
territory now, she gave up the annual invasions of Attica 
and sued for peace. Pericles’ strategy had triumphed. 

4. But the Athenians, at the instance of Cleon, a 
demagogue who had made capital out of the victory of 
Pylos, refused the peace. In 424 a brilliant Spartan, 
Brasidas, first saved Megara from capture by Athens, 
then slipped through Thessaly, and with support from 
Perdiccas II of Maccdon won over several Athenian 
dependencies in the Thraceward region, including the 


important Amphipolis. At the same time an ambitious 
attempt by Athens to overthrow Boeotia was decisively 
defeated at Delium. A year’s truce was concluded (423); 
in the autumn of 422 Cleon took a force to Thrace, but 
after some successes was decisively defeated at Amphi- 
polis ; both he and Brasidas fell. Brasidas had been unable 
to extend his successes ; and peace was now made between 
Sparta and Athens, practically on the basis of the stalui 
quo ante helium. This was in effect a victory for Athens, 
the more so because her enemies were divided, Corinth 
and Boeotia refusing to sign the peace ; the imited forces 
of the rest of Greece had been unable seriously to weaken 
the Athenian Empire. 

5. But again the ambition of a politician wrecked the 
peace: Alcibiades intrigued against Sparta in the 
Peloponnese, and a coalition was formed against her — 
Argos, Elis, Mantinea, and Athens. But Athens sent 
half-hearted help, and Sparta recovered herself at 
Mantinea (418). Athens suddenly attacked and destroyed 
the unoffending Melos (416), because it was an islmd 
not subject to her, and then launched the gitmdlose 
expedition to Sicily (415-413), championed by Alcibiades 
and opposed by Nicias. The finest force that ever left 
Greek shores went to Sicily; but Alcibiades was soon 
recalled to answer charges to which his lawless private 
life had exposed him, and he promptly went over to the 
enemy ; and the irresolute Nicias allowed initial successes 
to be turned into defeat. Large reinforcements imder 
Demosthenes were sent; but finally the whole force was 
utterly destroyed (Oct. 413). 

6. Meanwhile Sparta had renewed the war in Greece 
and occupied Decelea in Attica as a permanent base 
(spring 413). Athens had lost almost all her fleet, and 
though she began to rebuild she no longer had trained 
crews. Persia provided money for a Peloponnesian fleet, 
which crossed the Aegean, and the subject States began 
to revolt; Athenian food-supplies from the Bosporus mo 
from Egypt were endangered. Further, there was political 
strife in Athens, ending in the revolution of the Four 
Hundred and the loss of Euboea (41 1). But the new 
fleet, led by Alcibiades, who had been recalled, gained 
several victories in the Hellespont, secured the food- 
supply, and recovered many revolted allies. (41 1-408). 
However, Lysander with Persian help recreated the 
Peloponnesian fleet. Almost exhausted, Athens won the 
costly battle of Arginusae (406). But once more politics 
destroyed what the fleet had saved: a new peace offer 
was rejected and the victorious generals were tried and 
executed for failure to rescue the crews of waterlogged 
ships. In 405 the last Athenian fleet was surprised and 
destroyed at Aegospotami in the Hellespont. Besieged 
by sea and land, A^ens capitulated in April 404. 

7. The Peloponnesian War had been, as Thucydides 
says, the greatest ‘disturbance’ in Greek history. Methods 
of warfare, never gentle in Greece towards prisoners and 
non-combatants, became more cruel; the only hopeful 
attempt at Greek unity was defeated; and the old 
autonomy was not won back, but an incompetent 
imperialism substituted for an enfightened one. Greece 
hardly recovered from the war. 

Anctent Sources. For the first tt^xnty years Thucydides is our 
authority; for the last seven the less adequate Xenophon {HelUrttcCt 
1-2.2). Diodorus* history (12. 30-13. 107; probably only an epitome 
of Ephorus) covers the whole war, but contains little of value. Of 
the subsidiary sources, Aristophanes gives incomparable pictures of 
Athens in war-time. Several speeches of Antiphon, Andocides, and 
Lysias, and the partisan pamphlet on the Constitution of Athens 
(fairly ascribed to Xenophon) also throw light on contemporary 
feeling. Plutarch's Lives of Pericles, Nicias, Alcibiades, and 
Lysander add much biographical detail. For inscriptions see IG 
i<cd. minor, 1924); M.N.Tod, Greek TIistorical Inscriptions^ 
containing a valuable selection of indispensable official documcrits. 

Modern \yoRKS. Besides the general histories of Greece (of which 
Busolt's, which gives the sources throughout, is most useful), sec 
G. B. Grundy, Thucydides and the History of his Age* ( 194 ®)* See 
also the separate articles on most of the individuals mentioned obo>^. 

A, W. G. 
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PELOPONNESUSj ‘Isle of Pciops’, the large pcnin* 
sula of south Greece, connected with the mainland only 
by the Isthmus of Corinth. The name Peloponnesus, 
mentioned for the first time in the Cypria (fr. xi Allen) 
and thc Homeric Hj-mn to Apollo, proves that tlie whole 
territory was considered an island, a separate part of 
Greece. Ancient geographers knew about its peculiar 
shape, comparing it to the leaf of a plane-tree; the 
medieval name Morca is said to have been taken from 
the mulberry. 

The area of Peloponnesus, including the islands 
except Aegina and Cythcra, amounts to about 8,430 sq, 
miles (cf. Sicily 9,930, Cyprus 3,580 sq. miles). The 
number of the population can scarcely be estimated. 
The civic population may have been about 500,000 or 
600,000 in 400 B.c. (1928: x,053,3oo). 

Although virtually an island, and indented by deep 
gulfs, Peloponnesus had but little communication with 
the sea, for the few good harbours (mostly in Argolis) had 
almost no hinterland. Arcadia, the central, nearly 
inaccessible district, did not touch the sea at all; the 
surroynding divisions (Laconia, Messenia, Elis, Achaca, 
Isthmus, Argolis, qq.v.) were separated from one another 
by mountains, which also were a great hindrance to inter- 
course by land. 

The parallel mountain chains of central Peloponnesus 
running to south-south-east once formed part of the 
huge arc stretching from Albania through middle Greece 
and Crete to Asia Minor. This original system was 
destroyed by the subsidence wliich created the large 
gulfs and most of the plains in the interior. In the 
Isthmian province and Argolis the predominant direction 
of the ranges is west to cast, as in the eastern parts of 
middle Greece. The western and southern divisions of 
Peloponnesus are characterized by larger plains, forming 
a kind of counterweight to the smaller ones of cast and 
north. And ns the mountain-ranges seem to radiate from 
Arcadia, the Peloponnesus, in spite of its heterogeneous 
geological fomiation, gives the impression of a peculiar 
system, with a centre surrounded by other districts. 

There arc plains fit for agriculture; by far the largest 
part of Peloponnesus, however, is mountainous, unculti- 
vablc, and poor. About 50 per cent, of the surface, 
consisting of chalk and limestone, provides only pasture 
for sheep and goats, the oak-woods also for swine. Flora 
and climate depend, of course, upon the gcogr.iphic.al 
and geological conditions, which vary greatly. Arcadia 
and die cast are almost entirely continental, while tlic 
western parts are subject to maritime influences. 

Mo!it important sources: Strabo 8. 3JS"89; PauMnias, bks. 2-8; 
E. Cunioa. Ptloponnetos (t.Ssi): A. I’bilippson, Der Pitobonr.tj 
(1801) (with pood niapa); L. Mo-er. PJf', t.v. Area and population: 
J. Ikloch, PefCJkerjni eter [riteh.^tCm. H'tlt (18S6}, 109 K. V. E. 

PELOPS (/ 7 «fAoi,'<), in my«holog>-, son of Tantalus (q.v.). 
His chief adventures arc: (i) In childhood he was killed 
and cooked by his father, who served his flesh to the gods 
to sec if they could tell that it was not that of a beast. 
Dcmetcr inadvertently ate part of his shoulder; the other 
gods brought him to life again, replacing the lost part by 
ivorj'. See especially Pindar, Ol. i. 46 fl. (controyerts 
ordinary account); schol. ibid. 40; Apollod. Eptt. z. 

3 IT. (2) Hy fas-our of his lover Poseidon he became 
pesnessed of wonderful horses and grc.it skill in driving. 
On reaching manhood he wooed Ilippodamcia daughter 
of Oenomaus of Pisa. This king had an incestuous love 
for his daughter, or had been warned that her husband 
v.-ould kill him (Apollod. ibid. 4). He therefore let it be 
known that anyone who wisb.ed might carry her oft, on 
condition that he might pursue, and spear the sustor if 
he cavjght him. 'Hurteen suitons Ivad already perished 
when f’clops appeared- He britsed Myrt:!us. Otnomsus’ 
durioreer, to take out ilse linelipins of hts master’s 
chariot (the details s-aty in diSTerent authort ;sce Uwdier’s 


Lexihon, arts. ‘Myrtilos’, ‘Oinomnos’). Ocnomnus was 
thus thrown and killed and Pciops carried off his bride. 
But, cither because he was ashamed to owe his victory 
to Myrtilus (Hyginus, Fab. 84. 5), or because Myrtilus 
loved Hippodameia and Pciops was jealous (Apollod. 
ibid. 8), he cast him into the sea which was afterwards 
called^ Myrtoan. Myrtilus, or Oenomaus, cursed Pciops 
in dying, and the curse was efficacious, the more so as 
they were both sons of gods, Hermes and Arcs respec- 
tively; see, for the later fortunes of his family, atreus, 
AGAMEMNON. Howcvcr, for the time being Pciops 
prospered greatly and had six sons by his wife (various 
lists in schol. Pind. ibid. 144). But various stories of his 
offspring were current, sec Bloch in Roschcr iii, 1872. 
He was supposed (falsely, for the ‘barrow’ contained no 
burial) to be buried at Olympia. II. J. R, 

PELTASTS (rreXraara^ were Greek soldiers, named 
from their small round shield (ttAtt;). Originally they had 
no body-armour and thcirchief weapons were lightihrow- 
ing-spears (axovTia). They arc first recorded as derived 
from Thrace, and were imported into Greece in the later 
fifth century n.C. to act as skirmishers. Their style of 
equipment was adopted in Greek armies, and achieved 
numerous successes, especially under Iphicrates (q.v.) 
and Chabrias. To Iphicrates arc attributed the changes 
whereby the length of their spears was increased by a 
half, and the size of their swords almost doubled. The 
object of these alterations was to enable the pcltasts to 
act as regular troops and not mere skirmishers. After 
the rise of the Macedonian armies apparently tlicy fell 
into disuse. 

Aristotle, fr. 49S (Rose), and Diod. is. 44 (on tlicir eouipment). 
O. Lippcit, Die griieh'schtn I^'elitbeieafTniten bit auf Alex, rf. Gr. 
(1910); J. Kromaycr and G. Veith, lieeueesen u»d Kriezfithrvnlf 
(1928), 88 ff.; H. W. Parka, Greek Mercenary Sotdiert (1933), 
and 79 IT. 1 1 . W. P. 

PELUSrUM, a city at the eastern mouth of tlic Nile. 
Renowned for its flax, it w.ns especially important as a 
frontier fortress towards P.alcstinc. Near it Cambyscs 
defeated the Egyptians (525 n.c.). In 374 Phamabazus 
and Iphicrates were balked here by floods; but the 
position was carried in 343 by Artaxerxes III, in 333 by 
Alexander, in 169 by Antiochus IV, in 55 by Gabinius 
and M. Antonius, and in 30 by Octavinn (against Anto- 
nins). Under the Rom.an Empire it was a station on a 
route to the Red Sea. E. 11 . W. 

PEMPHREDO, see craiae. 

PENATES, DI, ‘the dwellers in the store-cupboard 
(penus)', cf. Aquinas, Arpinas. These guardian mntina 
of the family larder were worshipped in close conjunction 
with Vesta (q.v.), also with the Lares (q.v.), properly the 
Lar Familiaris. It was the chief private cult of every 
Roman household, especially in early times. It would 
seem, however, that the royal di penates, like the royal 
Vesta, were reckoned of especial import.ancc to the 
community; this at least is the most_reas«n.abIc explana- 
tion of the cult of the Penates PubUci. This was attached 
to Vesta’s temple (Tacitus, Ann. 15. 41. 1), but tlierc 
was also n separate shrine, of unknov.-n but fairly e.arly 
date, on the Velin (sec Platner-Ashby, p. 38R). Specula- 
tion was rife as to who these Penatea originally were, and 
it was generally supposed that iliey were the Dioicuri 
(q.v.). But, since the latter were commonly identified 
with the Samothracian gods also, and tlie Penates sverc 
called di naqrti, like the Cabin (q.v.), it svas held, not 
later th.sn Cassius lleniirw (see Servlus on Aen. 3. ra; 
Cassius llcir.in.a, fr. 5 Peter), that the Roman, and other 
Italian, Penates P-MiA owed their origin to Simothrate, 
h-as’ing l?ccn brought by Aeneas (Klauicn, Atncett i.-nd die 
Penatrn). 

WiiMwi, BK lii Q. 


H.J.R. 
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PENELEOS {UTjviXews; also IJ-qveXaos, Etym. Mqgn. 
670. 50 Sylburg, but reading uncertain; Peneleus, 
Hyginus, Fab. 81, cf. IlrjveXeov, read by Aristophanes in 
Iliad 13. 92), son of Hippalcimus orHippalcus(Diod. Sic. 
4. 67. 7; Hyginus, Fab. 97. 8); one of the Boeotian 
leaders (Iliad 2. 494) ; killed by Eurypylus (Quint. Stnym. 
7. 104); wooed Helen (Apollod. 3. 130); an Argonaut 
(ibid. I. 1 13). H. J. R. 

PENELOPE (nrjveXoTTT], Epic JTijreAoTreta), in mytho- 
logy, daughter of Icarius, brother of Tyndareos (q.v.), 
and wife of Odysseus (q.v.). In the Odyssey she faithfully 
awaits his return, although pressed to remarry one of her 
numerous suitors, the local nobles. She puts them off 
for a while by pretending that she cannot marry until 
she has finished weaving a shroud for Laertes, Odysseus’ 
father. This she unravels every night, so that the work 
is never finished, but after three years she is betrayed 
by one of her maids and compelled to complete it (Od. 
2. 93 ff.; 19. 137 ff.; 24. 128 ff.). At last, ten years after 
the fall of Troy and twenty after the departure of her 
husband, she is at her wits’ end and determines to give 
herself in marriage to whoever can bend Odysseus’ bow. 
This is at Athena’s prompting (Od. 21. 1) and is used by 
Odysseus to get hold of the weapon and kill the wooers 
with it. Later writers add very little, save some particu- 
lars concerning her father’s adventures and the statement 
(in the Telegonia) that she married Telegonus after 
Odysseus’ death. 

There is, however, another story of Penelope so 
different from that of the epic tradition that it seems 
possible that we have here to do with a different figure 
(nymph or minor local goddess?) of the same name. 
Tius is that she was the mother of Pan. Taetees, who 
mentions the tale that she and Hermes were his parents, 
is already of this opinion (schol. Lycophron, 772, cf. 
Apollod. Epit. 7. 38). It of course produced sundry 
reconciliations and rationalizations, the most notorious, 
that of Duris of Samos in Tzetzes, ibid., being simply 
an indecent pun. But possibly the whole legend is no 
more than an etymological fancy, a connexion of Ilav 
with Doric or Doricized IlaveXoTra. For more details see 
J. Schmidt in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v. H. J. R. 

PENESTAE, see shots. 

PENIA (J 7 ma), poverty personified, a literary figure, 
perhaps also popular (see Hdt. 8. 1 1 1. 3), and so appearing 
in various allegorical contexts (pleads her cause against 
Wealth, Ar. Plut. 489 ff. ; mates with Abundance to 
produce Eros, Plato, Symp. 203b f. ; humorously said to 
guard a poor man’s house, Anth. Pal. 9. 654), not in cult. 

H. J.R. 

PENTADIUS (3rd c. A.D.) has left elegiac poems in 
‘echoic’ verse on Fortune, Spring, Narcissus, besides 
several epigrams. Text and translation: J. W. and A. M. 
Duff, Minor Lat. Poets (Locb, 193s). 

PENTAKOSIOMEDIMNOI, the richest of the four 
census classes at Athens with a (comparatively low) 
minimum rating of 500 medimnoi of com, or their equiva- 
lent in other produce or money. By the constitution 
of Solon (q.v.) they alone could be elected archons or 
tamiai. 'This privilege was preseiv'ed by Cleisthcnes 
(q.v.), but it was abolished soon after. See hippeis, 

ZEUGITAI, THITES. A. W. G. 

PENTATHLON, sec ATHLETICS, paras. 2 and 3. 

PENTECONTAETIA, the ‘period of fifty years’ 
between tlie Persian and Peloponnesian Wars, is treated 
by Thuc>'dides, but not so called, in his first book, chs. 
89-118. It did not comprise exaedy fifty years, Ireing 
merely the period from autumn 479 (Sestos) until spring 
431 (attack on Plataea). The detailed chronology of the 
Pcntccontaetia is lughly controversial. V. E. 


PENTHESILEA (IlevBealXeid), in mythology, queen of 
the Amazons who came to the aid of Troy after the death 
of Hector (q.v.), Aethiopis, fr. i Allen. According to this 
poem (see Proclus and cf. Quint. Smyrn. i. i8ff.) shewas 
daughter of Ares (cf. amazons) and did valiantly until 
finally overcome and slain by Achilles. She was bhried 
by the Trojans, and Achilles, by a touch of un-Homeric 
sentimentality, grieved over her so that Thersites (q.v.) 
reviled him for being in love with her, whereat Achilles 
slew him and consequently quarrelled with Diomedes 
(q.v.), his kinsman in this version (Thersites was son of . 
Agrius (see oeneus) and so first cousin once removed to 
Diomedes, Quint. Smym. i. 770 ff.). The reason for 
her being willing to help Priam was that after Theseus 
married Phaedra, Hippolyte (see hippolytos) roused 
the Amazons against him and in the ensuing battle 
was accidentally killed by her own comrade Pen- 
thesilea. The latter then obtained purification from her 
blood-guilt at the hands of Priam (Apollod. Epit. 5. i). 
This is plainly a secondary addition to the story, and in 
fact Apollod. ibid, gives two other accoimts of Hippo- 
lyte’s death. 

Like all Amazons, Pentliesilea is a common and 
favourite subject in art. ' H. J. R. 

PENTHEUS (ITevdevs), in mythology, son of Agave, 
daughter of Cadmus (q.v.), and her husband Echion. 
When Dionysus returned to Thebes from his conquests 
in the East, Pentheus denied his deity and refused to let 
him be worshipped. But the supernatural strength of 
the women who had gone out to worship Dionysus was 
too much for his soldiers, and he consequently (by advice 
of a mysterious stranger, the god in disguise or another) 
went out to spy upon them. He was detected and tom 
in pieces, his mother, who in her frenzy took him for a 
beast, leading the rest. It is possible that this goes back 
to some ritual killing, cf. dionysus. See especially • 
Euripides, Bacchae, whence Ovid, Met. 3. 

Nonnus, Dion. 44-6, chiefly derive. H. J. R. 

PERDICCAS (i) I, the first king of Macedon (Hdt. 8 . 
139)1 who probably conquered the Macedonian coast c. 
640 B.C. 

PERDICCAS (2) II, king of Macedon c. 450-413 B.C. 
By astute diplomacy Perdiccas survived rebellions in 
Upper Macedonia, invasion by Sitalces (q.v.), and inter- 
vention by Athens and Sparta, and succeeded in uniting 
Macedonia and diminishing the Athenian control of his 
coast. In alliance with Athens until she founded Amphi- 
polis in 436, he subsequently promoted the revolt of 
Potidaea and the Chalcidians, whom he advised to con- 
centrate at Olynthus. The Athenians aided by Derdas, 
prince of Elimiotis, and by Philip, exiled brother of 
Perdiccas, captured Therme before they came to terms 
with Perdiccas in order to invest Potidaea. Perdicc^ 
assisted Potidaea until Sitalces negotiated a treaty for him 
%vith Athens, who ceded Thermo (431); probably Derdas 
also submitted to Perdiccas. In 429 the invasion of 
Sitalces was repelled by the Macedonian cavalry, and a 
marriage-alliance was contracted; in 425 Perdiccas allied 
with Brasidas to oust Athens and to reduce Arrabaeus, 
prince of Lyncestis, but when the campaign in Lynccstis 
failed, allied with Athens (422). Allying in 417 with 
Sparta and Argos, he allied again witli Athens when 
attacked in 415, and died c. 413. 

F. Gcycr, Historische Zcitschrift, Beiheft 19 (1930). N. G. L. H. 

PERDICCAS (3) (d. 321 B.C.), son of Orontes a Mace- 
donian noble, accompam'cd Alexander to Asia as ‘taxiarch’ 
commanding a brigade of Macedonian infantry. He was 
promoted ‘Bodyguard’ (member of Alexander’s personal 
staff; 330), and thereafter often held independent com- 
mands. Craterus’ return to Europe and Hcphacstion’s 
death (324) made him Alexander’s second-in-command. 
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and when Alexander died he became in cficct, if not in 
name, regent of the empire (323-2), an arrangement which 
alarmed Antipatcr and Craterus in Europe, and the 
insubordinate satraps Antigonus (Phrygia, etc.) and 
Ptolemy (Eg>’pt). In the ensuing war Perdiccas tried to 
invade E^pt, but Ptolemy’s sVdlful defence and pro- 
paganda incited Iris Macedonians to mutiny, and they 
killed him. Able, brave, and loyal, but unpopular 
because of his arrogance, Pcrdiccas is the tj’pc of a 
Macedonian nobleman and general who just missed 
greatness. 

H. Dcn'c, Alexanderreich, no, 627; W. W. Tam, CAII w, cli. 15. 

G. T. G. 

PERDUELLIO (from perducllis — Iwstis) signified in 
the ancient Roman law all lands of hostile activity 
against the State, especially collusion w'ith the enemy. 
It was the first crime to be prosecuted by the State, which 
exercised justice by means of special duoviri perdticllionis. 
The penalty was death at all times; the same sanction is 
mentioned in the XII Tables for cases of treason, even 
for the act of civem hosli tradere. PcrdttcUio was absorbed 
at later times in the wider conception of crimen maiestatis 
(sc. imminutac) including all offences against the security, 
independence, or honour of the Roman people. Augustus’ 
Lex Julia maicstath, to which Justinian dedicated the 
first title dealing in the Digest with public crimes (48. 4), 
embraced a long series of criminal acts classified as 
crimen maiestatis, which was enlarged considerably by tire 
classical jurisprudence. The profession of Christianity 
was classified also as crimen maiestatis. 

Besides the text-books of Criminal Law (q.s'.). E. Polkicfc, 
MaJeUdttgtdanke im rum, Rceht (1908); F. Vitt/nchoff, Dtr Slaats- 
feitid in dtr rSm. Kaiterseit (1926); C. H. Brecht, Pcrduellio (J938). 

A. B. 

PEREGRINATIO AD LOCA SANCTA, strictly 
Itincrarium Acthcriac abbatissac, discovered in a frag- 
mentarj' state in a Monte Cassino manuscript at Arezzo, 
was first published by Gamurrini, 1887. He believed 
that he had found a work by one Silvia, but the lady’s 
name was Silvania, and F< 5 rotin made it clear in 1903 that 
the guess was false. The woric, when complete, consisted 
of letters sent by the head of a nunnery to the nuns under 
her charge. She was one of the early pilgrims to the 
Holy Land, and describes in rather colloquial Latin her 
journeys to Egypt, Palestine, Asia Minor, and Constanti- 
nople. She is interested in all biblic.al sites, liturgical 
practice, and monasticlife. Thcdatcis uncertain; whereas 
much points to the latter part of the fourtli century a.d., 
tire religious and literary’ atmosphere is much like that 
of Gregory of Tours and the sixth century, to which the 
high authority of LGfstcdt assigns the book. 

Kd. W. Ileracm (3rd ed. 4929); commentary by E. Igifstcdt, 
VhHol. Komm. xur Perrsrir.atio Aetheriae (1911). A. S. 


PEREGRINI, meaning the citizens of any State other 
than Rome, implied membership of a definite community-. 
Some non-Rcm.-urs were distinguished from peregrini, 
notably the iMtini (q.v.). The soa'i Italici rernained 
ptregrini till 89 ii.c., and all pror-incial peoples enjoying 
any form of local autononry were pnegrini (see ciMTAS, 
nririTiCil). nicy somclinies enjoyed conubiwn or com- 
merchan, but could not receive the Roman dtizenship 
unless they surrendered their own sovereignty. In 
practice, however, the grant of Roman status to n.n 
individual pirfgrirtus mc.int. by the end of the Republic, 
that he was nutomatically freed frtjni liability to the civic 
duties of his native ritaVdf, while enjoying its a.-ncniiics; 
for no Roman could be a citiren of two States. Tlsis led 
to abuses, ax Roman titizcnsliip spread abroad, trhich 
WTfc rectified by a decree of Augustus eflinning tire 
liability of such Roman dtire.-ts to tlreir local munera 
(q.v,). 


IVr UM;:; 


rfiy i.-r sect!; 


rlivi; cr 


SJrtl!'. SewtN. 
A. N. 


PEREGRINUS (with the nicitname Proteus) of Parium 
in Mysia (c. a.d. 100-65), Cynic. Our knowledge of 
him comes almost entirely from Lucian IJepl rijs 
TJepeypivou reXevrijs. He was suspected of murdering 
his father, and to avoid the scandal travelled in Palestine, 
where he became a Christian. For his activities in this 
connexion he was imprisoned. On being rclc.-iscd he 
returned to Parium, but soon resumed his travels. He 
quarrelled with the Christian community, and betook 
himself to Egypt, where he studied under the Cynic 
Agathobulus. From there he went to Italy, and then to 
Greece, as a wandering preacher. His reputation became 
such that by some he was classed with Epictetus, but 
Lucian has no high opinion of his character. In 165 he 
committed suicide by throwing himself on the flames at 
the Olympic Games. 

Prrxir.656. W. D. R. 

PEREMNIA, see AUSPICIUM. 

PERGAMUM, a city of My-sia, in tlie fertile Caicus 
valley c. 15 miles from the sea, must have been inhabited 
from early times, tliough wc bear nothing of it before 
401 B.c. Its true history begins only in the third century 
D.C., when under the so-called Attalid dynasty it became 
the capital of a Hellenistic kingdom inferior in importance 
only to Macedonia, Egypt, and the Sclcucid realm. For 
the political liistory of this development, fccpiiiurrAEnus, 

EUMIiNTS, ATTALUS, AniSTONICUS. 

Although the original Greek population of the dty 
cannot have been large, it possessed the constitution of a 
Greek city-state even under the Attalids, who assumed, 
however, wide powers of interference at will. They also 
ruled directly the native population in the surrounding 
country under their control, and with the expansion of 
the kingdom and broadening of their political aims, they 
became increasingly like the great Hellenistic kings, 
relying on a Greek bureaucracy’ and a semi-professional 
army also predominantly Greek, though less elaborate 
than the Sclcucid and Ptolemaic systems based on 
permanent military settlements. The expansion of 
Pergamum %vas due to a skilful c.xploitation of its natur.il 
wealth, which included silver-mines, but also an annual 
surplus from agriculture (com) and stock-breeding, w’itli 
its dependent industries of woollen textiles and parch- 
ment. The wealth of the country can perhaps be judged 
best from its unhappy’ fate later as the Roman province 
of Asia. 

The Att.-ilids were not great founders of cities, but 
they made Pergamum itself one of the greatest and most 
beautiful of all Greek cities. The public buildings, laid 
out in terraces on a hill-side and culminating in the palace 
and fortifications of the acropolis, were a splendid 
example of Hellenistic town-planning. 3 Yith her famous 
school of .sculpture, her library’ second only to that of 
Alexandria, and her kings who were philosophers at 
le.’ist in their spare time, Pergamum became a leader of 
the Greek world in culture even more th;in in politics 
and commerce. 

Axaiavr Sovrerr.. ImcriptJnM: A!tn;ur-.tr tr-rj vi:! 

(M. I rJnkrl, 1890-5); a!>o C.-tll. it. fciWinzrsrihy 10 ch. 19; 
Abh. JJniirrr Ahxdfmir, J93;. thr prootS 220-it,S p.c. 

Potyb'wj tr.d Li\-y (bVi. 30 tl.. uiir-s I’oljbiui) sre t>.c tr.cn! i-u- 

portajit. 

^Sot)^Te; I.Trrr.vn’r.’’- Hciltriturr-eri vJ: G Cardintli. 

M. Hfh.n-.iiU; HV'.' 4 (z 9 }!): J-t,. C.AU 

ibid. (1947). Koa-.ia ptti-fJ: 
Jojitt, Eattem Qiriex. 58 tf., 82 fl. G. G. 

PERIANDER (/ 7 <rp.iciep<r>), tyrant nf Corinth e. 625- 
5S5 B.C., and wsn of Cypselus (q.v.). He recovered 
Corcyra, fo’.indcd Potid.tM and proh.rbly Apollonia and 
Epidamnus, thus controlling the Danra’itium iilvcr- 
mincs and what was later the Vi-a Ksgtatia. He dejmted 
his father-in-law PrtKles of Fpidaunrs and seired hJ-s 
donttni9.*i5 ; p.-op-niiated Dalphi and Olympia, hid ceAmgi 
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with Thrasybulus of Miletus and Alyattes of Lydia; and 
arbitrated between Athens and Mytilene in their dis- 
pute for Sigeum. Contacts on his part with Egypt are 
indicated by Egyptian objects found at Perachora and 
by the Egyptian name of his nephew Psammetichus. 
Arion the dithyrambic poet came to his court from 
Lesbos and sailed from it in a Corinthian ship to tour 
Italy and Sicily. The scene of Plutarch’s Septem Sapien- 
tum Convivium is Periander’s court. Arts and crafts, 
industry and commerce flourished exceedingly under 
him, witness the ruins of the Apollo temple and the 
Peirene fountain at Corinth and the Gorgon pediment at 
Corcyra. The famous chest of Cypselus at Olympia was 
probably a dedication of Periander. The potteries 
increased their output. Periander is said to have built 
triremes and plied both seas, to have forbidden idleness 
and luxury, and to have continually found employ- 
ment for his subjects. His vivid and passionate character 
left a deep impression, of which we have a picture in 
Herodotus’ dramatic tale of his relations with his son 
Lycophron. His sons all predeceased him and he was 
succeeded by his nephew Psammetichus (Cypselus II), 
whose murder shortly after ended the seventy-three 
years of the tyranny of the house of Cypselus. 

Herodotus, bks. i, 3, j (with How and Wells’ Commentary ii. 
340-2); Nic. Dam. frs. 59, 60; Pausanias 3. 17. H. G. Payne, 
Necroeortittliia {1931), 54, 85, 240-4, 350-1. See also cypselus 
and coRiitTH. P. N. U. 

PERIBOEA, see oeneus. 

PERICLES (c. 495-429 B.C.), Athenian statesman, was 
the son of Xanthippus (q.v.) and of Agariste, niece of 
Cleisthenes (q.v.) and granddaughter of Agariste of 
Sicyon and Megacles (q.v.). He was choregus when 
Aeschylus’ Persae was produced in 472; but first came 
into prominence as one of the State prosecutors of 
Cimon(q.v.) in 463. In 462-461 he joined with Ephialtes 
(q.v.) in the attack on the Areopagus. According to 
Plutarch he became popular leader and the most influ- 
ential man in Athens after Ephialtes’ death and the 
ostracism of Cimon. But little is recorded of him for 
some years, and we do not know his attitude to the 
Egyptian war (459-454) and to the campaigns of 457 
which resulted in the Athenian domination of Boeotia, 
Phocis, and Locris. He perhaps initiated the building of 
the Long Walls (q.v. ; 458-456). In domestic politics he 
proposed payment for the dicasts, and perhaps instituted 
the theoric fund (q.v.) — in rivalry with Cimon for the 
popular favour, we are told, and therefore probably after 
the latter’s recall, which he proposed in person. In 451— 
450 he proposed the law restricting the citizenship to chil- 
dren both of whose parents were citizens. In 454 or 453 
he was stratcgits and campaigned in the Corinthian Guh 
against Sicyon and Oeniadae. After .the truce with 
Sparta (451 or 450) he led an expedition which restored 
Delphi to the Phocians (448 ?). He is said to have opposed 
the rash expedition of Tolmtdes which ended in the 
defeat of Coronea (447) and to have bought off the 
invading Peloponnesians in 446. He reduced Euboea, 
which had revolted from the League, to submission; 
and in the winter of 446-445 he secured Sparta’s recogni- 
tion of the Athenian empire in the Thirty Years’ Peace. 
In 440-439 Pericles reduced the insurgent island of 
Samos after a nine months’ siege. 

2. Meanwhile his great influence had been shown in 
other directions. He initiated many cleruclues (q.v.) 
to strengthen the empire, especially in the Hellespont, 
and he established an important colony at Thurii (q.v.) 
to spread Athenian influence in Italy. He called, perhaps 
in 448-447, a general congress of all Greek States to 
consider the rebuilding of the temples destroyed by the 
Persians, the freedom of the seas for all, and peace — but 
nothing came of it, owing to the opposition of Sparta. 
He was building commissioner for the Parthenon (begun 


in 447) and the other great buildings of this time. His 
bitter enemy at home in this imperial policy was Thucy- 
dides (q.v. i), son of Melesias, who was at last ostracized 
in 443; henceforth Pericles had no eminent opponent, 
and he was elected strategus every year till his death. In 
437 he founded a colony at Amphipolis (q.v.), and about 
this time he led an expedition to establish Athenian 
influence in the Black Sea. 

3. When war with the Peloponnesians threatened, 
Pericles determined to resist their demands. He doubt- 
less counselled the alliance with Corcyra in 433, and 
he was the author of the decree against Megara in 432. 
When war broke out the whole of the Athenian strategy 
was devised by him (see Peloponnesian war). The 
invasion of Attica provoked indignation and excitement in 
the city, but he remained supreme till the ravages of the 
pestilence in 430 momentarily broke Athenian morale. 
He was now driven from office, tried for embezzlement, 
and fined. Soon after (probably spring 429) he was again 
elected strategus', but he too had been attacked by the 
pestilence, and he survived only another six months. 

4. Pericles’ long eminence was due to his incorruptible 
character, a consistently intelligent policy, and remarkable 
powers as an orator. He was reserved and even haughty 
in demeanour, with nothing democratic about him (unlike 
Pisistratus, with whom he was often compared). He was 
intimate with many of the leading philosophers and artists, 
especially Anaxagoras, Sophocles, and Phidias. His first 
marriage was unhappy and ended in divorce; but c. 450- 
445 he formed a lasting union with Aspasia (q.v.). Com- 
monplace minds resented his distant superiority ; scandal- 
ous and ridiculous stories were spread about jiim ; and 
finally prosecutions were begun against his friends, 
Phidias and Anaxagoras, and against Aspasia, who was 
acquitted. These attacks, however, ^d not affect 
Pericles’ ascendancy. 

We have comparatively good and contrasted sources 
for Pericles’ life — Thucydides’ detailed account of 
political events from 433 to 429 and summary of his 
character and policy (i. 24 to 2. 65), and Plutarch, who 
adds much biographical detail, mosfly from contemporary 
sources. A. W. G. 

PERICLYMENUS, in mythology, (1) son of Poseidon 
(and Chloris daughter of Tiresias, schol. Pind. Nem. 9. 
57, but cf. (2)). Defended Thebes against the Seven, 
killing Parthenopaeus (q.v.; Eur. Phoen. 1157); pursued 
Amphiaraus (q.v. ; Pind. Nem. 9. 26). (2) Son of Ncleus 
(or Poseidon, Seneca, Med. 635) and Chloris daughter of 
Amphion; Argonaut; killed by Heracles (q.v.) while in 
the form of a fly, Poseidon having given him power to 
assume any shape when fighting (Ap. Rhod. i. 156 ff-) 
and schol.). H. J. R- 

PERIGUNE, see siNis. 

PERIOCHAE, the summaries in the Roman epitomizing 
treatment of long, usually chronographical, works, 
represent in particular the abridgement of Livy, an 
epitome of whose history is mentioned by Martial (14. 
190). The epitomized Livian tradition appears in the 
Pcriochae (for all 142 books except 136-7, with two 
periochae of bk. i) and in the Oxyrhynchus Epitome (for 
bks. 37-40, 48-55), ‘contaminated’ with further chrono- 
logical, anecdoti, and antiquarian data, perhaps includ- 
ing exempla and reference to Livy’s full text. 

E. Korncmann, 'Die neuc Liviusepitome aua Oxyrhynchua , 
KUio, Bciheft 2 (1904); G. Costa, I fasti eonsolari Romani 1 
A. Klotz, Hermes 1913, 542; Philol. 1936, 67; M. Galdi, L'epitom 
nella letteratura latino (1922). A. H. McD. 

PERIOIKOI (rreptoiKoi, pcnoect), 'those that dwell round 
about’, was the name used to describe groups of subjects 
or half-citizens, normally with local self-government. 
They formed parts of or were subject to various Greek 
States without having 3 share in their government. 
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Pmoikoi were found in Argolis, Crete, Elis, Thessaly, 
and elsewhere, but those of Sparta are best known. 
These, like the Spartiates, were counted as Lacedae- 
monians, served in the Lacedaemonian army, were on a 
par with Spartiates in the payment of taxes, and so were 
citizens with lesser rights. Nevertheless, though such 
government never is described, they clearly formed 
communities with local self-government. Thus the 
entire complc.x resembled a federal State with the federal 
government delegated to the Spartiates, though the 
emphasis on military service caused it also to resemble 
an alliance. In Laconia the perioecic towns along the 
coast and in the mountains rouglily formed a circle 
around the Spartiate land; in Messenia they were less 
numerous, particularly on the west coast. To them must 
have fallen what industry and commerce there was, but 
it seems that the perioikot that served in the army and 
controlled their communities were landholders. The 
proportion of Doriiins and pre-Dorians among them is 
unknown and cannot be determined by their dialect, 
for Spartiates, perioikot', and helots spoke the same 
language. As in Sparta, so in Crete and Elis, the 
perioikoi appear as citizens with lesser rights, wliile in 
Thessaly they are described as subject allies. 

G. Gilbert, The CamtitutioKal Antiquities M Sparta and Athens 
(l8gs), 35-7! A. H. J. Greenidae, Greek Constitutional History 
(1003), 78-83; Larsen, /’ll' ».v. ‘Perioikoi’. These works refer to 
other literature and the scattered sources; the Lacedaemoni.m 
perioikoi arc discussed — with emphasis on tlieir cititenship— by 
I'. Hnmpl in Hermes 1937. J. A. O. L. 

PERIPATETIC SCHOOL. The name of Aristotle’s 
school is Peripatos (ircpitTaros ~ covered walking-place 
in a gymnasium; school) or Lyceum (Avkciov). After 
the name Peripatos had become popul.ar, members of the 
school were called Peripatetics (01 dtrd or c« rov JJept- 
TTarov: ricpmaTTjTiKoi), The name is rather insignificant, 
like Epicurus' 'garden'. Since early Hellenistic times its 
meaning has often been misunderstood and connected 
with ilic ancient method of teaching while tvalking 
(rrcpitTaTciv = to walk), which is by no means character- 
istic of Aristotle (wrong, c.g. Hermipp. ap. Diog, Laert. 
S. 2: id. I. xy; right, Hcsych. in Mcnagii Vita Aristot. 
p. 10. 12 R. = Suid. s.v. 'Apiar.). 

There arc two main periods of the school. In the first 
the Peripatos has its widest influence under Theophrastus 
and becomes rather specialized under Straton. This was 
a time of lively scientific research, in which the basis for 
most of the brandies of Europe.an scholarship w.as laid. 
Mctaphysic.al speculation, however, loses ground after 
Aristotle. The second great era of the school dates from 
Andronicus (1st c. D.C.). Although it cannot be compared 
with the vigour and scope of the earlier period, it is in 
some respects more important for the development of 
philosophy. For the new school rediscovered Aristotle 
as the mctaphi’sician .and logician who had been almost 
forgotten during the Hellenistic age. Pcripaterics nowpre- 
pared editions of Aristotle’s difiicult apecul.ativc writings, 
worlscd out commentaries, .and moreover, framed a sys- 
tem of Aristotelian philosophy which becjimc an impor- 
tant part of Neoplatonism and of ecliolastic philosophy 
in the Middle .Ages, The most important figure of this 
school of ss-stematizers and commentators was Alexander 
of .Aphrodisias (c. 2CX5 A.n.). 

I’- TA'.er. Thiiot. i. Crieshm ii l>’. iii »*. 64 1 f., S34 {. 

7 *. ^5! k). llriak. sri, 

‘i'criptto*' in i’ll', turpL wl. v». Iv. O. P. 

PERIPIiTEIA^ lec TRAcrm-. pnm. 15. 

PERUTIETES 'fa mnus', 'notorious*), 

name of rcveral minor nisthologica! fismirs, sec HOfer 
in Poacher s.v,, and espcci.ii!y of a brinar.d, also called 
Corynetes (K'opvs-rjrsjv'eiub-wiclder’). killed hyTlicsem 
(q.v.) on his way to .‘Athens. He was son of Hephaestus 
and Antielcia, Applied. 3. sty, who adds tii-st he lived in 


Epidaurus, was weak in the legs (or feet, sro'Sa?) and 
killed all passers-by with an iron club. This Theseus 
took from him and afterwards carried (another resem- 
blance between Theseus and Heracles). Hyginus (Fab. 
38. i) says he was son of Poseidon; no other author 
mentions his mother. See further Flfifcr, op. at, and 
literature of Theseus. jj. j. p. 

PERIPLOI (rrepmAot, ‘circumnavigations’) were (a) 
reports of navigations by pioneers along unexplored 
coasts, (b) manuals for the use of navigators, which 
collected and systematized the infoimation of previous 
travellers. The term primarily referred to sailings 
round on enclosed basin like the Mediterranean and 
Black Seas, but was also applied to continuous navigations 
along any kind of coast, even a straight coast (thus 
jzartially replacing the more appropriate terms rrapoTrAoi, 
drdzrAoi). Some Periploi contained, in addition, descrip- 
tions of the adjacent lands and peoples. 

Periploi of the former class include (i) an account of 
the outer coast of Spain, with references to Britain and 
Ireland, by n Massilian captain (c. 525 B.c. ?), quoted by 
Avienus. (2) A description (extant in Greek) of the west 
African coast by Hanno (c. 500 ?). (3) The narrative of 
Nearchus’ cruise from Indus to Euphrates (323-324), 
reproduced by Arrian. (4)Pythcas’ account of his Atlantic 
voyage (late 4th c.), quoted by Strabo and others. (5) 
Arrian’s extant Pcriplus of the Euxitte Sea (c. A.D. 132). 

The Periploi of the latter cl.iss comprise (i) the survey 
of the Mediterranean and Black Seas compiled c. 325 
B.c. (?) under the name of Scylax. (2) Agatharchides’ 
description of both Red Sea coasts (c. 110 b.c.), partly 
reproduced in Diodorus and Photius. (3) The Peripltis 
of the Er^’thraean Sea (ist c. A.D.), describing the coastal 
routes from Egypt to India and along E, Africa, tvith 
copious mformation for navigators and traders. (4) The 
Staiiiasmus Maris Magrtt (4th c. A.D.?), an excellent 
sailing direction, with details of harbourage and water- 
spots, and of distances from point to point. (5) Marcianus’ 
description of tlic ‘Outer Sea’ (Indian and Atlantic 
Oceans; c. A.D. 400?), n poor compilation from Ptolemy. 

Texts in GGM. Text of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea by 
Frisk; translation and notes by W. 11. Schoff (1911). F. Gisineer, 
FlF. a.v. ‘Pcriplus’, See also s.v. AVIZNCS, 11A.WO, rtnAHCiias, 
etc., in tlie present work. E. H. \V. 

PERONE (rscpoi’T}), see nnutA. 

PERPERNA (i), Mahojs, of Etruscan origin, wms the 
first of his family to reach the consulship (in 130 B.c.). 
He served in 133, as praetor, in the Sicili.an Slave-War; 
and bore the brunt of the war in Asia against Aristonicus 
(130-129). He died near Pergamum. 

PERPERNA (2) VENTO (or perhaps VEIENTO), 
Maucus, a son of the consul of 02 n.c., was a partisan of 
Marius and praetor in Sicily (82 B.c.), but managed to 
escape, probably to Liguria. In 78 be joined Lepidus; 
after Uicir failure they sought refuge in Sardini.a. On 
Lepidus’ death (77) Perpema joined Senorius in Spain 
with the rest of the army and the treasure. According to 
tradition, he intended to carry on the war on his own 
account, but was compelled by his soldiers to submit to 
Sertorius, with whom he served for five ye.irs without 
divtinction. In 76 he failed to hold the Ebro against 
Pompey. AAlien the fortune of Sertorius declined, Per- 
pema murdered him and assumed command (72). De- 
fc.atcd and captured, he oficred Pompey the papers of 
Sertorius, which compromised many .aristocrats, but Pom- 
pey burnt Uiem unread and killed Perpema. A. SU 
PERRHAEBI, a tribe occupying .a mountalnouv district 
on the northern border of Thessaly and cpmmir.dir.g 
pa-sex from Maredonia- Oloox'.on, the tribal cspiral. 
end Phalanns were sinaated in fertiic phim, but remained 
tnsignificsnt. The Pcrrhaebi, who laid l>efn th.rurt 
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northwards by the invading Thessalians, were reduced 
to the status of perioed. Though liable to a war-tax, 
they enjoyed some degree of autonomy whenever the 
Thessalian koivov was weak, and they held two votes 
on the Amphictionic Coimcil. Philip of Macedon severed 
Perrhaebia from Thessaly, and it remained under 
Macedonian control until liberated by Flamininus in 196. 

F. Stahlin, Das hellemsche Thessalien (1924), S~ 39 : B. Lent:, 
PIF, s.v. ‘Perrhaebi’. H. D. W. 

PERSAEUS (c. 306-C. 243 B.C.), son of Demetrius of 
Citium in Cyprus. He was brought up at Athens in the 
house of his fellow-countryman Zeno, founder of the 
Stoic school, became his disciple, and later taught 
philosophy tmder his guidance. In 277, when Zeno 
declined the invitation of Antigonus Gonatas to come to 
his court at Pella, Persaeus was sent in his stead. He 
became the educator of Antigonus’ son Halcyoneus and 
acquired great political influence. In 244 he was made 
commander of Acrocorinthus, but lost the town and 
citadel to Aratus in 243, whereupon he committed 
suicide. He defended orthodox Stoicism against the 
heretics Ariston and Herillus, and elaborated on the 
doctrine of the philosopher king. 

Works: On Kingship, Polity of the Lacedaetnonians, 
Dialogues, and others (ch Diog. Laert. 7. i. 36.). Frag- 
ments: von Amim, SVF i. 4. 96 ff. 

PW six. 926. K. von F. 

PERSECUTION. The Romans, the most reh'gious 
of peoples, lived under the sense of divine protection. 
The Senate, as guardian of the common weal, maintained 
traditional worships, fended off Eastern philosophies and 
religions, and occasionally suppressed such a subversive 
cult as the Bacchanalia in 186 b.c. The Empire, faced 
with new problems, kept the same spirit. A ‘Roman 
interpretation’ was extended to the miscellaneous cults 
of the provinces. The worship of the emperor became 
a bond of union. The Jews, religiously intolerant them- 
selves, were treated with great tolerance in matters 
purely religious. It was political discontent added that 
brought tragedy here. 

2. The Christian Church presented a new problem. 
Originally knotvn only as a troublesome sect of the Jews, 
it first came into prominence in a.d. 64, when Nero found 
in the hated Christians scapegoats for the Great Fire of 
Rome. Domitian too persecuted the Church, perhaps in 
connexion with his merciless scrutiny of the Jews. 
Pliny, in A.d. 112, writes from Bithynia to Trajan, asking 
how to deal with the rapidly growing Church there. 
Trajan is unwilling to persecute — ‘non sunt exquirendi’ 
— ^but he admits the principle that persistence in Chris- 
tianity after challenge is punishable with death. For 
long this continued to be the oflncial position. Clement 
emperors, like Hadrian, discouraged denunciation, while 
Chiistian apologists tried to commend their religion to 
the authorities. _ Under Marcus, in a.d. 177, there was a 
great persecution at Lugdunum. Commodus was 
lenient, Septimius more harsh, but his dynasty was on the 
whole fevourable. Persecution of the Church as a body, 
perhaps planned by Maximinus I, was set on foot by 
Trajan Decius, who enforced sacrifice on all lu’s subjects. 
Many fell away, but the persecution, continued by 
Valerian, was ended in 259 (?) by Galh'enus, who granted 
peace to the Church. This peace, threatened for a 
moment by Aurelian, lasted till c. 296, when Diocletian 
began to purge army and civil service of Chrisrians. 
In 303 he was led on by Galerius to open persecu- 
tion, which became harsher and more bloody, till it 
threatened to destroy the Church. Buildings were 
destroyed, books burnt, leaders arrested. Yet by 31 1 
Galerius admitted defeat and granted a grudging tolera- 
tion. Constantine took up the cause of tlie Christians 
and to toleration added marked favour. From thence- 
forward the Church grew and paganism declined. 


P[H]ERSEPHONE, PERSEPHASSA 


JuEan’s apostasy stopped short of actual persecution and 
ended with him. Under Theodosius the revolution was 
complete: Christianity had become the oSicial religion . 
of Rome. 

3. To the Roman government the Christians at first 
were simply an affair of the police — an obscure and 
turbulent sect, suspected of cannibalism, incest, and a 
general ‘hatred of their fellow-men’. As a society not 
protected by charter they had no status under law. 
Hence arose ‘persecution for the name’, apart from 
crimes supposed to adhere to it. As the Church grew in 
numbers and quality, authority tended to treat it with 
consideration; persecution usually arose out of local 
embitterment. In the third century came a change of 
tone. The State was racked and strained, the Church 
grew in power and pretensions, its loyalty W'as on some 
points questionable. Hence the official attempt to crush 
it, ending in the acceptance of it as the official religion. 

4. Rome certainly never persecuted for theological 
reasons — always for social or political. Yet the Roman 
State and religion were so closely related that this 
distinction made little difference. The Christian, refusing 
to sacrifice to the Genius of the Emperor and to curse 
Christ, knew himself a martyr to his religion; to the 
Roman official he was a troublesome and contumacious 
citizen. The Church, in accepting the protection of 
Constantine, surrendered much of its power of attack. 

Bibliografihy in CAH xii. 77s ff., 794 ff. Cf. especially E. G. 
Hardy, Christianity and the Roman Government (1906): 

‘The Study of the Persecutions’ in JRS 1937, 8off.; vV. M. 
Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire before A.D. 170’ 

P(H]ERSEPHONE, PERSEPHASSA or -ATHTA 

(fiepaet^ovT), 0epo--, Ilepaiijracrtja, -arra) or KORE{iropij); 
in Latin Proserpina, a simple mispronunciation, to which 
a false etymology from proserpere came to be attache 
(Augustine, De dv. D. 4. 8, from Varro), with the absurd 
explanation that she was the deity who made food-plants 
germinate. The varying forms of the name and we 
presence in one of the well-known pre-Hellenic suffix 
-ss- suggest that she is a very old native goddess of the 
Greek peninsula, taken over by the invaders and identi- 
fied with the ‘virgin daughter’ (Kore) of their omi corn- 
goddess. For the story of her carrying off by Hades see 

DEMETER. 

Another and very remarkable story in which she bears 
a part is the Orphic m>’th of Zagreus (cf. orphism). The 
earliest reasonably certain mention of this is iri Pindar 
(fr. 133 Bergk, 127 Bowra), where the poet states that 
those in the other world ‘at whose hands Phersephona 
accepts satisfaction for her ancient grief’ return in the 
ninth year to this world and become Icings or otherwise 
distinguished men, later passing to the status of heroes. 
The ‘grief’ seems to mean the death of her child Zagreus 
(Rose in Creeh Poetry and Life 79 ff.)* For the 

story itself see Kem, Orphicorumfragmenta, nos. 209 ff.; 
it is fully told only in late authors, as Firmicus Matemus, 
De Errore, 6 ; Nonnus, Dionys. 6. 155 ff. 2k:us, in serpent 
form, approached Persephone and begat Zagreus, to 
whom he intended to give all power in the viniverse. But 
the Titans, incited by the jealous Hera, attracted the 
child’s attention with toys, set upon him, tore him in 
pieces, and devoured him. Athena saved his heart, 
which Zeus swallowed, being thus enabled later to beget 
Dionysus. He destroyed the Titans with thunderbolts, 
and from their ashes sprang mankind. 

In cult Persephone has little place save with her 
mother, when she is more commonly called Kore (e.g. 
at Eleusis). For a list of places where the two goddcpcs 
arc worshipped together see Bloch in Roscher’s Lexikon 
ii. 1288 ff. It does not appear (see Pans. 6. 25. 2) that 
she shared the unique cult of Hades (q.v.) at EIi^ 
although they arc continually associated in literature and 
art. See mysteries. H. J- 
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PERSEPOLIS, in Pcrsis, residence of the Acliaemenid 
kings. Alexander in 331 n.c. took and looted Pcrsepolis 
and set lire to tlic palaces (Diod. 17. 71-2). The royal 
quarters, built on a Ijill-tcrracc, contained two palaces, 
consisting in cither case of a forecourt, a large colonnaded 
reception-hall which apparently had no outer wall, and a 
storehouse and armouiy. 

Excavations on the site have revealed that Darius I 
levelled the roclc-tcrracc and built the great apadana 
(audience-hall), the main palace-buildings, and the 
harem. These were completed by Xerxes; Artaxerxes 
finished the Hall of a Hundred Pillars and built his own 
palace. Around the whole complex was a fortification 
wall, and a great gate and stainviiy led up to the terrace. 
The bas-reliefs of these palaces arc among the finest 
extant examples of Achacmcnid art. The graves of the 
Acliaemenid kings arc nearby. 

_ J. H. Breasted, 'The Oriental Institute’ (Umv. of Chtenso Surrey 
xii. 310 ff.); E. Herzfcid, ArchSolosisehe out Iran i 

(1929): Journ. Itoyal Asiatic Sac. 1934, 2:6 tT.; F. Sarre and E. 
tlerzfeld, Iranische Felsreliefs (1910); Erich F. Schmidt, T/ie 
Treasury^ of PersepoUs (Chicago, 1939): F. Stolzc, Pcrsepolis; die 
achSmenid. ttnJ snssanid. DetikmSler und Iruchriften (18S2). Pfl', 
B.v, Tcrscpolis’ 0 . Sturm). IVI. S. D. 

PERSEPTOLIS, see NAUSICAA. 

PERSES of Thebes, whose first datable poem is of 
316 D.C., has eight or nine simple epigrams in the 
Antholopy. Unlike many contemporary epigrams, they 
arc genuine inscriptions: two of them actually describe 
the reliefs beneath which they were carved {Anth. Pal. 
7, 445, 730). TJicy are in poctiy what the beautifully 
restrained and impcrson.al Attic tombstones arc in 
sculpture, G. 11 . 

PERSES, sec also hesiod. 

PERSEUS (i), n mythological hero. The following, 
founded on Apollod. 2. 34 IT., is the usutil legend; for 
variants, etc., sec the larger works on m>'thoIog>’. Acri- 
sius, brother of Proems (q.v.), being warned by an 
oracle that his d.aughter Danac’s son would kill him, shut 
her in a bronxe chamber, Zeus visited her there in a 
•shower of gold. Acrisius, learning that she had borne 
a son, whom she called Perseus, put both in a chest and 
set it afloat. It drifted to Seriphus, where motlier and 
child were received by the king_ Polydectcs. When 
Perseus was grown the king contrived to send him to 
fetch the head of (he Gorgon Medusa. This he did by the 
help of Athena (cf. cUAiAr.). After rescuing and marrying 
Andromeda (q.v.) he relumed to Seriphus, where he 
used the Gorgon’s head to turn Polydectcs and his 
followers into stone for persecuting D.anae. He now gave 
the hc.ad to Athena and returned his flying shoes and the 
wallet in which he had carried the head, also the Cap of 
Darkness which had made him invisible, to Hennes. 
With his wife and mother he then came to Argos to sec 
his grandfather, whom he at length found in the Pclas- 
giotis. Here he contended in some funeral games and, 
throwing the discus, accidentally struck .and killed 
Acrisius, thus fulfilling the oracle. Leaving Argos to the 
son of Proctus, he became king of Tiiyns and founder 
of the dsTiasty of the Pciteidac. H. J, R. 

PERSEUS (=), king of Msccdon 170-16S n.c, the cider 
son of Philip V and legitimate heir despite tire tradition 
of birth, was bom about 213/212. He fought .ag-unst 

Rome (199) and the .Actoli.tn;- (iS'j)- Rcprt^.cnting his 
father's Aniigonid intpcrialistn against the Roman 
ssmip.uhies ami rswal aspiratiorts, with Rom.a.n favour, of 
his brother Demetrius, he intricued against him from 
183 until Philip ordert'd Demetrius’ death in ttSt. Poly- 
bius' dfseription, reptsxlucinc a partisan verefo-t (cf. 
Uwe Jir. 23-41, scant jutiicc to t;ic reriitics of the 
po'.itimi «t.ni;:glc. 


Succeeding Philip in 179, he renewed his treaty with 
Rome, and continued consolidating Maccdon, declaring 
an amnesty. He extended influence in Thrace, Dardania, 
and Illyria, the northcmficIdofMaccdonianimperialism. 
In Greek diplomacy he married Laodicc, daughter of 
Selcucus IV, g.ive his sister to Prusias, and %vas honoured 
by Rhodes ; he influenced the social struggles in Thessaly 
and Aetolia, subdued Dolopia, and visited Delphi with 
his army. This challenge to the predominance of Perga- 
mum sent Eumcncs to Romo and brought on the Tliird 
Macedonian War (171-168). Yet the tradition of his 
warlike designs against Rome m.ny be discounted; his 
policy, based on the north, aimed at prestige, not war, 
in Greece. 

His military strategy of defence on the Macedonian 
frontiers was at first successful. But Roman reinforce- 
ments and the coll.npsc of liis ally Genthius, opening up 
Macedonia from the west, forced a decision at Pydna. 
The charge of the phalanx was his last stroke, failing 
before Acmilius Paullus’ experienced generalship. He 
was c.ipturcd at Samothracc, and adorned Paullus’ 
triumph, dying two years later at Alba Fucens. 

Vigorous in campaigning, he lacked tactical initiative. 
His alleged miserliness often rather reflects caution in 
policy. The charge of cowardice at Pydna is to be 
rejected. Sound in diplomacy and generalship, he yet 
lacked in both the virtuosity necessary to reconcile 
Antigonid aims with tlic Roman protectorate over 
Greece. 

Lily, blis. 38-45; Polyb. bin. 22, 25, 27-30; Plutarch, Aemilius 
Paullus-, Diod. bks. 29-31; Appian, .Voc. ij-16. P. Hciland, 
(Inters, sur Geseh. des KSmps Perseus ( 1 9 1 3) ; De Sanctis, Star, Horn. 
iv. I, pp. 2st, 270; C. F. Edson, Ilarv. Stud. 1935, 19J; F. \V. 
Wolbank, Philip F of Macedon (1940, see Index). A. H. McD, 

PERSEUS (3) (and c. n.c.), m.atbcmatician. Proclus 
describes lum as the discoverer of the sections of the 
errscipa (tore or anchor-ring). 

Fn’'iii. 1021, 

PERSIA, in its widest geographical sense, includes all 
the great Iranian pLiteau bounded on west and c,ast by 
the valleys of Tigris and Indus, and on the north by the 
Armenian mountains, the Caspian Sea, and the steppes of 
south Russia — ^an area of c. t, 000, 000 sq. miles. The 
high mountain ranges lie at the edges of the plateau, 
so that it resembles a basin. These mountains abound 
in mineral wc.slth, gold, silver, copper, lapis-lazuli 
and other prized stones; the numerous rivers c.iny down 
silt and cultii’ation is possible in the valleys. The 
interior of the plateau is a waste ofs.altj' Lakes and marshes, 
with wide tracts of desert. In spite of this Persia has 
alw.ays had importance as the bridge between c.ast and 
STcst Asia, and the ancient trade-routes arc still used. 

The Arj'.an Persians probably entered Iran from the 
north-cast; the date at whicli they rc.achcd their final 
home is unknown. In the ninth ccntuiy the Assyrians 
mention Parsua, a northern country adjoining Median 
territory. If this was for a time their home, they moixd 
southward, for Tcispes the Achacmcnid was king of 
Anshan and Pnrsa, the country later to be knoxvn ns 
Persia proper (Pcrsis, mod. Fars). It was from this 
southerly kingdom that Cyrus II set out to conquer 
western Asia; Susa remained the administnuive capital 
of the Persian Empire. 

The organiz.a;ion of this empire was begun hj* Cjtuj, 
and completed by Da.rius. It was a preat adv.ance on any 
previous imperial syste-Ti, combining local cutomrny 
with the ceriirahVation of cutijorisy in a «-t!prciT:e con- 
trolling power. The country v.zt dividttj into pros-lncc!, 
e.sr.h governed by a wrtp (q.s‘.), who might be the local 
ruler, or a Persian of o.ne of the tis priiilrced noble 
familirs. Within Isis province the e.rtre.p Stsd 
authority, hut sb.e pretence of rruHtiwy and civil ofilersis 
rriporuible only to the lung, and of travelling intpecton. 
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constituted a check on his power. Each satrapy had to 
contribute a fixed amount to the royal treasury and furnish 
levies for the army. Local forms of government were 
preserved as far as possible, e.g. in the Phoenician and 
Greek city-states religion, language, and local custom 
were not interfered with. Royal inscriptions are written 
in the three official languages, Persian, Elamitic, and 
Babylonian. A universal gold coinage, introduced by 
Darius, and the building of highways facilitated trade, 
and a royal messenger post linked the farthest comers 
of the empire with Susa. 

Religion played an essential part in the life of the 
Persians. The Achaemenid kings were Zoroastrians, 
worshippers of Ahura Mazda, whose vicegerents they 
regarded themselves {see Zoroaster). The Magian 
sect, who specialized in ritual observances, acted as the 
priests of Mazdaism. Popular religion was syncretistic, 
including the worship of the elements, especially fire, 
and that of more ancient deities. 

Achaemenid art owes much to Babylonia and Assyria, 
and something to Greece and even Egypt, but it is by no 
means merely derivative, as the palaces at Persepolis 
(q.v.) and elsewhere, with their delicate bas-reh'efs and 
impressive architecture, show. 

Classical sources for Achaemenid Persia: Herodotus; Ctesias, 
Persica; Xenophon, Cyropaedia, Anabasis, etc.; Strabo bks. n— 17. 
Cuneiform: F. H. Weissbach, Keilinschriften der AchSmeniden 
(1911). Archaeological: E. Herzfeld, ArchSologische Mitteilungen 
am Iran. Modem works; CAH iv, ch. i, 9, 10; vi, ch. iz; P. M. 
Sykes, History of Persia i (1930); A. Godard, L'Art de la Perse 
ancienne (1930); P\V, arts, on individual kings. See also acbae- 
MENIDS, ARSACIDS, BASSANIDS. M. S. D. 

PERSIAN WARS, (i) Causes. Economic causes 
played a comparatively small part in bringing on the 
Persian Wars. The Ionian Revolt which constituted their 
first phase may have been prompted by commercial 
losses among the Asiatic Greeks, consequent upon the 
Persian conquest of the Levant and a possible increase 
of Phoenician trade competition ; but any deficit on this 
score would be offset by the increased security of com- 
munications and wider commercial facilities, which King 
Darius made available to all his subjects in the reorgan- 
ization of the Persian Empire. In any case the expansion 
of Persia did not hinder the commercial activities of the 
Greek homeland, and the intervention of European 
States like Athens in the Ionian Revolt was from the 
Persian point of view an act of aggression justifying 
reprisals upon Greece proper. But for reasons of a 
political order the Greeks both in Asia and in Europe 
regarded Persia with aversion and alarm. Darius upheld 
tyranny among his Asiatic Greek subjects, and by afford- 
ing hospitality to fugitive despots from the Greek home- 
land such as Hippias (q.v.) he kept alive the fear that he 
might reinstate these forcibly. Though the Persian 
rdgime honestly strove to promote the welfare of the 
subjects and to respect local customs, the Greeks not 
unnaturally regarded it as the negation of their own 
system of government and the enemy of the very idea 
of liberty as understood by them. The ultimate cause of 
the Persian Wars therefore lay in the anxiety of the 
Asiatic Greeks to recover their autonomy, and of the 
European Greeks to preserve theirs. 

(2) The Ionian Revolt. Its immediate author was 
the Milesian Aristagoras (q.v.), who laid down his 
‘tyranny’ and brought about a general expulsion of 
tyi^ts among the cities of Ionia (499 B.C.). The rebel 
cities formed a league which directed the war and issued 
a federal coinage. Aristagoras secured a reinforcement 
of twenty ships from Athens and of five from Eretria, 
but for one campaigning season only, and he obtained 
no assistance from Sparta, wliich shrank from overseas 
expeditions and was preoccupied with an impending 
' war against Argos ; yet success in the revolt depended on 
support from Greece. In 498 the insurgent army cap- 
tured and burnt Sardes (thus giving the Persians a good 


pretext for retaliating upon Greek cities) ; the fleet spread 
the rebellion along the coast from Byzantium to Cyprus, 
and in 497 defeated a Phoenician squadron off Cyprus. 
But disunion and insubordination among the Greek 
allowed the Persians to recover Cyprus despite a naval 
defeat, and Aristagoras withdrew from the scene of war. 
After two years’ deadlock the Greek fleet, weakened by 
rivalries and treason, was crushed at Lade (494). Miletus 
and other cities were destroyed, but Darius eventually 
imposed a lenient settlement. 

(3) The Campaign OF Marathon. In 492 Mardonius 
(q.v.) prepared the way for Xerxes’ later expedition by 
the definite reduction of Thrace and Macedonia. In 490 
Datis and Artaphemes conducted a punitive expedition 
by sea against Athens and Eretria. Obtaining the_ sur- 
render of the Cyclades en route, they carried Eretria by 
treachery and made a landing on Attica at Marathon 
(probably on the advice of Hippias). An appeal to Sparta 
for help was conveyed by Pheidippides (q.v.) in record 
time, but the Spartan forces arrived too late, and the 
Athenians, some 10,000 strong, with 1,000 Plataeans only 
to assist them, had to encounter the far stronger Persian 
army. Under the leadership of Miltiades (q.v.) the 
Athenians routed the Persians with heavy loss (c. 6,000 
men) and by a prompt return march to Athens they 
thwarted an attempt by the Persian fleet to take the city 
by surprise. The battle of Marathon made Athens safe 
for democracy and strengthened her alliance with Sparta 
— and only by a united front could the Greeks hope to 
resist the main Persian attack, which befell ten yeare later. 

(4) The Expedition of Xerxes (480). This was 
planned as a co-ordinated invasion by land (c. 100,000 
soldiers) and sea (1,000 ships); but (notwithstanding the 
statement of Ephorus) it was not made in concert with 
the simultaneous Carthaginian attack upon the Greeks 
of Sicily. By a preliminary diplomatic offensive Xctx« 
won over Thessaly, most of central Greece, Argos, and 
the oracle of Delphi. But meantime the Affienians had 
acquired a powerful fleet {see themistocles), and at a 
Panhellenic congress held at the Isthmus (autumn 481) 
they combined with Sparta to resolve internal feuds 
in Greece and to organize a national league of common 
defence. Sparta held the chief command, but the plan of 
campaign was mainly by Themistocles, The Greeks 
abandoned the Thessalian frontier after a mere inspection, 
and posted their army and fleet at the interdependent 
positions of Thermopylae and Artemisium (qq.v.)._ The 
fleet held the Persians in a three days’ battle, but insuf- 
ficient forces at Thermopylae, combined perhaps wiffi 
treason, allowed the Persians to circumvent the pass, m 
which the Spartans and their king Leonidas (q-v.) 
perished to the last man. All central Greece was now lost 
to the Greeks, Athens was hastily evacuated before 
Xerxes occupied and sacked it, and the Greek fleet with- 
drew to Salamis. The Peloponnesians now advocated 
passive defence on the Isthmus of Corinth, but Themis- 
tocles, supported by the Spartan commander Eurybiades 
(q.v.), forced a naval decision in the narrows of Salamis, 
by which the Greeks gained definite command of the 
sea. Xerxes now retired to Asia with the remnant of his 
fleet, but Mardonius was left to winter in Thessaly and to 
carry on the campaign by land. 

(5) The Campaign of 479. After two vain attempts 
in riie next spring to detach Athens with the offer of a 
separate peace Mardonius fell back to Boeotia, where his 
superior cavalry forces severely harassed an oncoming 
army of c. 40,000 Peloponnesian and Athenian hoplites. 
During a retreat to higher ground near Plataea the 
Spartan commander Pausanias (q.v. i) was set upon by 
the Persians, but repelled and routed them; Mardonius 
fell, and the remnant of his army evacuated Greece. 
Meanwhile a Greek fleet under the Spartan king Lcoty- 
chides (q.v.) cut out and destroyed the remains of the 
Persian fleet in a land battle off C. Mycale, This victory 
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started a new revolt by the islanders and the Asiatic 
Greelis, 

(6) The Greek Counter-attack. In support of this 
rebellion the Greeks cleared the entrance to the Black 
Sea, and in 478 a fleet under Pausanias started a revolt 
in Cyprus and captured Byzantium. Friction between 
Pausanias and the Spartan government led to the recall 
of the Spartan and Peloponnesian contingents; but the 
Athenians, assuming command of the liberated Greeks 
in the_ Aegean islands and Asia Minor, and enrolling 
them in the Delian League (q.v.), carried on the war. 
Their operations (of which little is known) were probably 
not continuous, but c. 469 Cimon (q.v.) made a bold 
advance to Pamphylia and Cyprus, and destroyed a 
Persian army and fleet at the river Eurymedon. He did 
not follow up this success, but c. 459 Pericles sent 200 
ships to support a rebellion in Egypt. Difficulties of 
communication and tlic outbreak of war in home waters 
prevented the timely dispatch of reinforcements, and 
after some early successes, in which the Persians were 
driven up the Nile, the Greek fleet succumbed to a 
strong counter-attack and was destroyed near Memphis 
(c. 454). Another expedition was sent c. 450 to resuscitate 
the Egyptian rebellion and to safeguard Cyprus against 
a Persian counter-attack; but in spite of a victory off 
Cyprian Salamis it abandoned the island, and the death 
of its commander Cimon left Pericles a free hand to come 
to terms with Persia. In 449/448 an agreement (whether 
0 formal treaty or simply a non-aggression pact) was 
negotiated by Callias (q.v. x), which secured the inde- 
pendence of the Asiatic Grccics (save those of Cyprus) 
and closed the Aegean to Persian warships. 

(7) Results OF THE Wars. The Persian Wars facilitated 
the undisturbed development of the Greek system of 
citj’-statc government, which found its characteristic 
expression in the democracy of Atlicns, the Delian 
League, and tlxe autonomy of the Asiatic Greeks. They 
gave the Greeks a greater confidence in the city-state 
and a more vivid consciousness of their common nation- 
ality and of the value of their national freedom. Yet they 
did not bring about the development of the Greek war- 
coalition into a permanent organ of national government. 
The wars further brought home to them the superiority 
of their culture over that of the barbarians — a belief 
whiclx finds clear expression in Aesdiylus, Pindar, and 
Herodotus — but the medism of Delphi disturbed belief 
in traditional religion. 

SowsCES. By for the most importint ii Herodotus. For the 
operations after 479 see Thuej’didea i. 93-tii. The chief other 
ancient sources ore Diodorus bk. 1 1 ^reproducinR Epiiorus), and 
riutarch, Themitloclet, Arittidfs, Ctmon, and De maHamlale 
Iltrodnti. These are 0! oecasional value only. On eource-crilicism 
see G. Busolt, CriechUchr Gtschichtt ii* (tSye). 600 ff. 

MonmstVonKS. See the (jenera! histories of Greece. Formilitary 
details: G, II. Grundy, T/o: Great Persian li’ar (1901); H. DcIhrOck, 
Gesehiehte der Krir;:skunst i’ (19:0); J. Kromayer, Antike Sclilaehl- 
fe'jer iv. i (19:4}; G. Dc Sanctis, Ksv. Fil. SQis-^i tgjo, 

PERSIUS FLACCUS, Aulus (a.d. 34-62), bom in 
Etruria. Rich and well connected, he knew Lucan, 
Tlirasea Pactus, and most of the Stoic 'opposition' to the 
Principatc. His intimacy with the Stoic philosopher 
L. Annaeus Comutus began when he was sixteen, 
continued until his death, and was (cf. Sat. 5) the strongest 
influence on his character. After his death Comutus 
prepared his poems for publication: they had immediate 
success. 

Works. His .satires form one libeUus of 650 hexameters 
and a brief cholianihic apologia, t, the introduction, 
derides the fashionable admiration for smootli mytho- 
logical fvoetry, and calls for readers sviih robust taste. 

2 ettstks the popularconception of prayer, mocking those 
svho ask heaven for external goods rather than sirtuc. 

3 is 0 quasi-medical description of the effects of chronic 
vice on the sick soul, 4 urgc.s the popular yasung statesman 


Alcibiadcs (= Nero?) to examine his own soul, dis- 
rcgarding_ public admiration. 5, eulogizing Comutus, 
develops into a general indictment of mankind, slaves to 
vice, who could be freed by virtue. 6 preaches the 
wisdom of living as comfortably as one’s means allow. 

Persius will never be popular, because his tliought, 
though sincere, is contorted, and his language, though 
vigorous, is obscure. He strains and even breaks the 
tlircad of liis argument by digressions, forced emphases, 
and answers to hypostasized objections. Always striving 
to impress, he writes in a grotesque mixture of forced 
metaphors, cryptic allusions, and harsh colloquialisms; 
and he converts every abstract disquisition into a scries 
of realistic pictures which seldom harmonize with one 
another (cf. 5. 1x5-18). Yet he rarely describes real 
life : many of his phrases and most of his characters arc 
taken from Lucilius and Horace; so tliat his work has 
what he himself (x. xo6) calls ‘tlxe taste of bitten nails’. 
His use of sound and rhythm, however, is extremely 
slcilful (c.g, X. 92-X02, 3. 34, 3. 84, 5. 132 f.). 

BlDLIOGR,APnY 

Life and Works: bioRraphy by Probus; F. Vilicncuvc, Essai sur 
P. (1918); J. Wight Dufl, Roman Satire w (1937). 

Texts: O.C.T. (Owen); Weidmann (Jahn, Buechcler. Leo). 

CoMMENTAniES: J. Conincton tc H. Ncttleship (1893); F. Wlle- 
neuve (1918). 

Translations: J. Dryden (1693): J. Conlngton (in bis ed.); 
G. G. Ramsay (1918); J. Tate (1930). 

Style: J. Som, Die Spraeke des P, (1890); H. KOster, De P. 
e/oculione ( 1 894-7) : A. EichenberR, De P. salurartim natura (1905); 
V. d'Agostino, Riv. indo-preco-itaUea di filal. 1958-30. 

Srecial Studics: G. C. Fiske, Ilarv. Stud. 1913; A. E. Hous- 
man, CQ 1913; R. Kukula, P undNero (1923); G, L. Hendrickson, 
CPhU. 1928. G, H. 

PERSONIFICATIONS of abstract idc.T3 play an 
important part in the worship, the literature, and the art 
of the Greeks and Romans. Between the objects of 
actual popular worship and the literary devices of a poet 
the line is often hard to draw; at one pole stands the cult 
of Tyche (q.v.), at the other pole the description of 
Fama (see pheme) by Virgil (Acn. 4. X73-S8). A single 
figure, such as Ate, varies from passage to passage and 
from poet to poet, being now a physic.al or psychological 
phenomenon, now a moral force, now a full-fledged 
dirinity with family connexions (II. 9. 505-7; 19, 91-6, 
X26-33; Hes. Op. 2x6, 231, 352, 413; Acsch. Ag. 355). 
Even a given poet within a single work often vacillates 
bctxvccn the genuine personification of a vividly charac- 
terized abstracUon and ’grammatical apotheosis’ (the 
illuminating phrase is that of Bouchd-Lcclcrcq), to the 
despair of modem editors who would like to be consistent 
in the matter of capital letters. So within sixty lines of 
the Philoctetes of Sophocles one encounters the fully 
personified H>T3nos(827),tlic barely personified Thanatos 
(797), the hardly personified Phthonos (776) and Kairos 
(837). Complete personification may be said to exist 
where on abstraction is the recipient both of cult and of 
a substantial amount of characterization in literature 
or art. 

2. Tlie way in which abstractions came fo_ receive 
worship is often doubtful; no single formula will fit all 
cases. Some hardly pcrTionificd beings, corresponding to 
p.a3sing phenomena (c.g. Fear), may have been wor- 
shipped at a very early time. Botlr in Greece and in 
Italy an abstraction tiuit h.ad some independent validity 
was capable of attachment to a major divinity as paredtot 
or satellite or epithet. In Homer abstracti.nns play a 
rc!.»tivcly .'m.all part. War .spirits, such a.s Phoisos and 
Kris, and Hypnos and Thanatos receive hardly more titan 
mention; Aides, Nc-metis, and Moira do not echieve real 
personality. But Ate, dcvass.Tiing daughter of Zeus, and 
the wrinkled ’Pr.tycrs’ are conceived as real per; arts (It. 
o. S01-X2I, tliough a far more co.mplete projeetjon of a 
moral or i.ntelleaual event is to be found i.n the appear- 
ance to .\c!ii!!« cf tltc fully artthrepomo.Thic Alltette 
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{II. I. 188-222). The Hesiodic Theogony is peopled in 
part with shadowy abstractions, many of them certainly 
pre-Hellenic, chthonian beings, whose relationships are 
set forth: the ‘Children of Night’ include Moros and 
Ker and Nemesis, as well as the Moirai, who are now 
three in number and have names ; but the latter appear 
also as daughters of Zeus and Themis, along with 
Eunomia and Dike (q.v.) and Eirene (q.v.) (Theog. 
211-25, 901-6). Hesiod’s Works and Days more success- 
fully moralizes such abstractions; if the two kinds of 
Eris are almost lifeless (11-24), Aides and Nemesis, who 
in the Iron Age gather their white garments about them 
and leave earth for Olympus (197-200), seem on the 
verge of coming alive ; while Dike, daughter and assessor 
of Zeus, champions justice among men (219-24, 256-62). 
She, like other moral abstractions, was to play her part in 
the religious and philosophic thought of later Greece: 
e.g. Dike in Parmenides and in Orphic literature; 
Philotes and Neikos in Empedocles; Chronos and Eros 
in Pherecydes of Syros; Eros and Ananke in Plato 
(Symp. 203 b-e; R^. 6160-621 a); Heimarmene (see 
fate) in the Stoics; Themis (q.v.) and Moira passim. 
Such use of personification made easier the allegorical 
interpretation of literature from the fifth century on ; for 
the anthropomorphic deities of mythology could be 
regarded as concrete expressions of moral and psycho- 
logical phenomena, as indeed they sometimes were. 

3. Lyric poetry, and still more tragedy, appropriated 
the personification of earlier poetry, Aeschylus most fully 
and Euripides next, Sophocles somewhat less. But by 
the latter half of the fifth century such exploitation was 
less the result of vivid poetic imagination or personal 
conviction than of a rhetorical tendency. This is due in 
part to sophistic influence, and has little to do with religion. 
The ‘Choice of Heracles’ between Arete and liiakia in the 
moral apologue of Prodicus (Xen. Mem. 2. i. 21-34), or 
the appeal of the Laws to Socrates in Plato’s Crito (50 a- 
54 c) imply nothing as to cult. The literary tendency 
was carried still further in comedy; Aristophanes em- 
ployed such characters as Plutus, Penia (qq.v.). Demos, 
and Basileia, and presented the rivalry of Dikaios Logos 
and Adikos Logos. The mention of these names indicates 
how far the older religion was being superseded by 
intellectual, economic, and political ideas — ^in a word, 
by humanism. 

4. In the Greek world cult and poetry had thus far in 
general kept pace together. Pausanias records the dedica- 
tion at Athens of altars to Eleos, Aidos, Pheme (q.v.), 
and Horme; to his list may be added Eukleia, Eunomia, 
and Pistis, abstractions with a political significance, as are 
many of those which we first encounter during the fifth 
century and later. There are evidences of cults at Sparta 
of Phobos, Thanatos, and Gelos; at Corinth of Bia, 
Ananke, and the Moirai ; and in other regions of Nemesis 
(q.v.; notably at Rhainnus, in Attica), Soteria, Kairos, 
Metameleia, Hygieia Dike, Peitho (once associated with 
Aphrodite, later also with political significance), Homo- 
noia, Eirene, Demos (and even Democratia), Themis (cf. 
the Hymn of the Kouretes, J. E. Harrison, Themis, p. 8), 
and Tyche. Naturally cult called into being tvorks of art, 
so that many personifications appear on vases and coins, 
as well as in sculpture. Well known is the form of the 
child Plutus carried in the arms of Eirene, as also the 
various representations of Nike, usually winged and 
with floating draperj’. The ideals thus fostered in the 
fourth ccntuty were particularly Victory (Nike, earlier 
associated with Zeus or with Athena), Peace (Eirene, 
first given a cult at Athens after the Battle of the Euiy- 
medon, c. 468 D.c.), Wealth (Plutus), and Concord 
(Homonoia, a concept of increasing political and philo- 
sophic importance in the period of the Peloponnesian 
War and afterwards). And in this tnilight of the elder 
gods, amid the decay of the polis, tlic power that came 
more and more to take the place of tlie gods was Fortune 


(Tyche). Unknown to Homer, she appears in the lyric 
poets, in tragedy, and in historical and philosophic 
thought; she represents the capriciousness and the 
inevitability of events and man’s lack of responsibility 
for them. Devoid of moral content at first, she is often 
worshipped as a power that may bring good fortune, as 
Agathe Tyche (sometimes associated with Agathos 
Daimon) ; embodying the good fortime of a polis or of its 
ruler, she receives a cult as Tyche Poleos (or with the 
proper name substituted). 

5. Despite the Roman gift for abstract thought, the 
worship of personifications in Rome came comparatively 
late, seldom appearing in cult before tlie third century 
B.c. In time they played a very important part, though 
they never achieved vivid personalities or were subjects 
of myths. Cicero suggests (Nat. D. 2. 23) that the good 
things given by the gods come in time to be worshipped 
in their own right, and seeks to purify the list of un- 
worthy conceptions. His roster includes Fides, Mens, 
Virtus, Honos, Ops, Salus, Concordia, Libertas, Victoria. 
It is only a step from Cicero’s view to the view that 
deified abstractions achieved divinity by separation from 
the gods to whom they had been attached; thus Fides, 
Good Faith, may well have been detached from (Jupiter) 
Dius Fidius. Some personifications, however, must 
have had a different career; Ops (q.v.), for example, is 
simply the deified fullness of the grain, and finds a place 
in the oldest Roman calendars. Salus (q.v.), at first any 
kind of safety, especially military or political, presently 
was identified with the Greek Hygieia. (Fors) Fortuna 
(q.v.), who may well be in origin an Italic birth-goddess, 
became, like the Greek Tyche, the representative of 
Chance, and received famous cults in the oracular 
shrines at Praeneste (here as Fortuna Primigenia) and 
Antium ; still later she was associated, again like Tyche, 
with the fortunes of cities and of the emperor. Libertas, 
possibly detached from Jupiter Liber, represented 
personal, and later political, liberty. The worship of 
certain abstractions dates from events that called them 
into being: the temple of Concordia, dedicated in 367 
B.C., marked the new political accord that was to follow 
the Licinian Laws; Spes received a temple after the 
First Punic War; the Ara Pads Augustae, dedicated c. 
9 B.C., commemorated the return of peace to a long- 
troubled world. The epithet Augustus was often added 
during the Empire to words indicating qualities which the 
emperor was supposed to possess, such as dementia. 
The altar of Victoria, who had presided over success in 
battle, chanced in the late foui^ century to become a 
precious symbol of dying paganism in its last stand, 
under Q. Aurelius Symmachus, against Christianity, 
championed by St. Ambrose, though Christian emperors 
usually tolerated the worship of abstractions which could 
be interpreted as attributes of the true God. 

6. Latin poetry mirrors Roman cult, and adds rnuch 
in the way of merely literary use of personifications. 
Fortuna, Salus, and Spes are conventional, as Plautus 
uses them; when Terence quotes ‘Fortes Fortuna 
adiuuat’ (Phorm. 203), or Pacuvius moralizes on Fortune 
(Ribbeck, TRF i. 124-6), they are not thinking of the 
goddess of Praeneste. Virgil introduces abstractions 
sparingly: Justitia (G. 2. 474, a Hesiodic echo), Fides 
(Aen. I. 292), Fama (Aen. 4. 173-88, an effective concep- 
tion, often imitated), the ghostly forms at tlie threshold 
of the Lower World (Aen. 6. 273-81). Prominent in 
Tibullus is Pax (r. 10. 45 and 67), and his poems reflect 
the feeling ■ of the Ara Pacis Augustae. Horace can 
personify on his own responsibility; ‘Post cquitem sedet 
atra Cura’ (Cann. 3. i. 40) is as vivid as Keats’s ‘Joy, 
whose hand is ever at his lips | Bidding adieu’; whereas 
in the ode to Fortuna (i. 35) Horace uses the accepted 
attributes of the goddess of Antium and her associates 
as the occasion of his own reflections. Later poets duly 
perpetuate the personifications of their predecessors. 
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7. Finnlly it should be noted that the personifications 
of classical paganism find a place in late Orphic, Nco- 
platonist, Gnostic, and Hermetic literature : Dike, Tychc, 
Ananke, Aion or Chronos, and now Physis (in an Orphic 
hymn) arc among the agents in the later as in the earlier 
cosmologies, 

BlBLIOGRAPirV 

Reseller, I^xiUon iii. 2068-165 (L. Deubner); PW iii. 1120-3 
(Kruse): xir. 1042-58 (F. StOssl); O. Kcm, Die Retigion der 
Griechen (1926-38), i. 255-72; i". 7S-84; F. /Vldarc, La Dlette 
grreque Tyche (i88p); G. Wissowa, RK 327-38; \V. Fowler, 

The Religious Experience of the Roman People {igts), 153-64,282-8; 
II. L. Axtcll, The Deification of Abstract Ideas in Roman Literature 
and Inscriptions (U.S.A. 1907); K. Latte, ARW ixiv (1926), 244- 
58: O.Weinrcicli, ibid. XXXV (1935), 3071!.: G. Downey, 7 'rans. Am. 
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PERSPECTIVE in painting, see agatharchus. 

PERTINAX, Publius Helvius, who had distinguished 
himself as a general under Marcus Aurelius in Ractia 
and under Commodus in Britain, was after the latter’s 
assassination (a.d. 193) proclaimed emperor by the Prae- 
torian Guard on the proposal of the prefect Laetus and 
through the promise of a large donative. During his rule 
of three months he a'ttempted to restore the Augustan 
principles of government and revived for himself the title 
of priitccps scttaltts, while refusing the titles of Augustus 
and Caesar for his wife and son. An excessive eagerness 
for reform, however, caused discontent in the Senate, and 
tlie sale of State offices undermined confidence in his 
economic policy. At the same time liis failure to pay the 
promised donative aroused the resentment of the 
Praetorians, and after on abortive conspiracy to make the 
consul Falco emperor, Laetus urged the Praetorians to 
invade the Palatine. Pertinax, deserted by all his retinue 
except Eclcctus, fell a victim to the spear of a Tungrian 
soldier (28 March a.d. 193), Upon his tombstone might 
fittingly be inscribed Tacitus’ epitaph for Galba ‘capa-x 
imperii nisi imperasset’. 

Ilerodi'an 2, 1-5; Dio Casiiua bk. 73; S.H.A.; P.irkcr, Roman 
World, ss-S. H. M. D.F. 

PERUSIA, nowadays Pmtgia, an ancient Italian hill 
city with interesting walls and Etruscan tombs. Origin- 
ally perhaps Umbrian, Perusia first appears in history 
as an Etruscan city. In 295 d.c,, despite a treaty, it 
fought against Rome, then submitted and signed a 
lengthy truce (Serv. ad Acn. 10. 201 ; Diod. 20. 35; Li%'y 
to. 30, 31, 37). Thcrc.aftcr it remained loyal, c.g. against 
Hannibal (Livy 23. jy; 28. 45), When Perusia sheltered 
L. Antonins in 41 Octavian besieged, captured, and 
plundered it (Pcrusinc War: App. BCiv. $■ 32 - 49 )- 
Subsequently called Augusta Perusia, Perusia ahvays 
flourislicd but is rarely mentioned before the sixth 
century. 

Strabo 5. 226; I’liny, //.V 3. 52. W. H^-woos], Iliilory of Perugia 
(«9lo); C. S!:«w, Etruscan Perugia (U.S.A. 1939 )- L T. S. 

PERVIGILIUM \T-NERIS is a poem of ninety-three 
trochaic verses of unknown date and authorship, but 
written not earlier than the second century a.d. and 
perhaps nearer to the fifth than the second, 'llie poet, 
who was a man of culture and learning, combines 
m.itcrial for a hjtnn to ^'enus with .n dc.scri,nrion of 
spring; the latter is interrupted with explanation why 
the coming festival is appropriate at that time, and the 
fe.uival itself, ret in Sicily, is the theme of tJiirty fines 
in the middle of the poem which ends on b mysterious 
end unexpected note of private sadness intiuduced hy 
the line: 'i!!.'. [tl-.e nightingale] onwt. not f.acc,mu.s; 
quaniio tier uenit meutn?* Detailed interpret-uion if a 
link difiir.dt bccaute of uncc.-tainty about the proper 
order of tht ten!.-^. Whatever tnay be tl:e cx.sct date of 
tins hri :ht and lively poem, which hat as a refrain ‘eras 
sntrt <;ui nufuquam anusuit, quique atr-suit eras «nc;'. 


the warmth of its description and its delight in passion 
set it bettveen ttvo worlds and make it the prologue of 
the Middle Ages. 

edition (introd., text, transl., facsimiles, commentary, 
full biblioRraphy) by Sir Cecil dementi (1936), the only one makinR 
use of all three manuscripts in which the poem is preserved. 
D. S. Robertson, CR Iii (1938), 109-12, argues on historical 
grounds that it was written about a.d. 307 by a poet belonging to tlie 
circle of Romula, mother of Galerius. G. R. A. F. 

PESCENNIUS NIGER JUSTUS, Gaius, came of an 
equestrian family. Enrolled by Commodus into the 
Senate, he was consul in A.D. 190 and next year governor 
of Syria, where after the murder of Pertinax he was 
proclaimed emperor by his legions. Unable to forestall 
Septimius’ advance upon Rome, he attempted to secure 
his position from Byzantium, which voluntarily sur- 
rendered to him. Defeated at Perinthus, Cyzicus, and 
Nicaea (winter of 193-4), fie withdrew to Antioch and 
was routed at Issus. Fleeing towards the Euphrates he 
was overtalccn and executed. See septimius eevehus. 

n. M. D. P. 

PETALISMOS, see ostracism. 


PETASOS, sec DRESS (para. 4) aitJ ephebi. 


PETIL(L)rUS. Two cousins named Q. Pctillius, iribwti 
plebis in 187 B.c., initiated the attack on L. Scipio(q.v. 7). 
Livy, following Valerius Antias, wrongly states that they 
accused Africanus also. One is probably Q. Pctillius 
Spurinus, the praetor who burnt the forged writings of 
Pythagoras discovered in iSi (Livy 40. 29) and c.im- 
paigned in Liguria as consul (176). 11 . H. S. 

PETILLIUS, sec also cerialis. 


PETOSmiS, see NECIIEPSO. 


PETRA (Aramaic Sclalt, 'the Rock’) was the capital of 
the Nabataeans by 312 B.c. After a.d. 105 it ceased to 
be the administrative Centre but remained the religious 
metropolis of Arabia. The town lies in a hollow sur- 
rounded by mountains; the only access is by narrow 
gorges. The ruins of the town itself, though exten- 
sive, comprising several temples, two theatres, baths, 
markets, gymnasium, etc., arc not impressive. The 
rock-hewn temples and tombs in the .surrounding hills 
arc most magnificent, ranging in style from a primitive 
blend of Egyptian, Assyrian, and Greek motifs to a 
highly developed Hellenistic with strong baroque ten- 
dencies. 


R. E. DrDnnow and A. von Domacc’.vtI.!, Die Proiincia Arabia 
i (1904), jrs-42S; G. D.ilman, Petra uni seine Eetihei’igtSmer 
(sQoS); T. W'icgand, Petra (igzt); Sir A. Kennedy, Petra 


PETREIUS, Marcus, probably son of Cn. Petreius 
.'\tinas, a Marian primipilaris, was already 'uir milit.iris’ 
of thirty years’ service in 63 n.c. (Sail. Cal. 59- 6), when 
as propraetor in Xorthem Italy he dereated Catiline at 
Pistoria. From 55 he governed Hisp.ania L^tcrior as 
Pompey's legate, and in 49 brouglit Isis two legions to the 
Ebro, where he proved more stubborn than Afraniua in 
the retreat from llcrda. In 48 he was in Peloponnesus, 
hut he joined the Pompeians in Africa, where e.srly in 
46 he won a success over Cacs,ir, After Thapsus. by 
compact with King Juba, he lalicd the king and then 
himself. C.n.F.C. 


PETRONIUS (t), Ptruus (cei. sttlj. a.d. 19 wish 
M. Jur. ius Sil.inus.), passed some la-.vs in favour of 
slaves (c.g. the Lc.r Jtrc.fia Pdre.nui, tviiicli prm idrd sJ-.-tt 
if the iudicii were cqu.al!y divided the judge.-npit lad to 
lie in favour of liberty). He wr.j proeonusl of Aria and 
in 39 legate of Syri.s. Commanded *■> erect 2 f ',a:ue i ‘. 
Gaius in tliC temple of he desisted heauve 
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of Jewish opposirion. Gaius’ order to commit suicide 
arrived ^ter the news of the emperor’s death. A con- 
nexion between the Lexjunia Pelronio, the Lex Petronia 
of Dig. 48. 8. II. 2, and the praefecti {hire dicundo) lege 
Petronia {ILS 6125, 6359, 6518) is very doubtful. 

W. W. Buckland, The Roman haw of Slavery (1908) 36, 634, 664; 
J. Marquardt, Rom. StaaUverwaltung i.’ 170; G. Rotondi, heges 
publicae populi Romani (1912), see index. A. M. 

PETRONIUS (2) ARBITER. The main question 
about Petronius Arbiter (his praenomen is uncertain, 
being given as Titus by the elder Pliny and Plutarch 
(Plin. HN 37. 20, Plut. Mor. 60 d), and as Gaius by 
Tacitus) is whether the author of the fragmentary novel 
that has come down to us is identical with the Petronius 
described by Tacitus {Ann. 16. 18) as once the elegantiae 
arbiter of Nero’s Court but later fallen into disfavour 
and enjoying an elegant suicide. The style and language 
of the novel are perfectly consonant with the second half 
of the first century A.D., and arguments designed to bring 
him to the second or third century, whether linguistic 
or historical, seem quite unsuccessful. As to the charac- 
ter and intellect of the writer and the courtier, it is 
almost inconceivable that there should be two people of 
the same name, of the same age, so alike in genius and 
sentiment. 

2. Petronius had proved his worth as proconsul of 
Bithynia and then as consul suffectus when he rose in 
Nero’s favour and became a Master of the Emperor’s 
pleasures — a delicate voluptuary, lending a certain 
elegance to the corrupt court, whose distractions lacked 
refinement. In a.d. 66 the all-powerful Tigellinus 
(Ofonius) saw in him the possibility of a dangerous rival, 
and turned Nero’s mind against him, by suborning a 
slave to defame him and by alleging his friendship with 
Scaevinus, the leading figure in Piso’s conspiracy. The 
court was in Campania, and Petronius was hurrying 
thither to justify himself, but at Cumae learned that his 
position was hopeless, and determined to end matters 
by suicide : he opened his veins and bound them up again, 
rewarded some slaves and punished others, broke a 
murrhine vase that the tyrant might not have the pleasure 
of it, and destroyed his signet-ring for fear that misuse of 
it should bring other people into trouble. Instead of 
making a will full of fiattery of Nero or his favourite, he 
wrote a document denouncing the imperial vices with 
the names of his accomplices, and then passed from life 
to death. This denunciation has nothing to do with the 
literary remains of Petronius that have come down, 
though it was natural that it should be believed in the 
medieval period, and even in the Renaissance, that we 
have here fragments of the famous document recorded 
by Tacitus. 

3. Of his literary work we have all too little : fragments 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth books of a romance of 
which we do not know the whole extent. An epitomator 
has sadly cut down even what has come to us, though the 
Cena Trimalchionis is almost intact. The book is unique 
in Latin literature — and it probably had no Greek model 
— as a picaresque novel, its nearest succession being 
Apuleius’ Metamorphoses, in which, however, there is a 
mystical and magical element absent from Petronius. It 
seems to have been little known or appreciated in antiquity : 
we have bare references to it in Terentianus Maurus and 
Sidonius Apollinaris, the latter giving him a connexion 
with Marseilles which has confirmation, though the 
circumstances are unexplained, in our fragments. In the 
Middle Ages he was mostly known from the Florilegia, 
but Jolm of Salisbury (d. 1 180) had a better acquaintance 
with his works, and_ even quoted from a part of them 
which was only rediscovered some five hundred years 
. later. 

4. The novel recounts the adventures, mostly in 
soutliem Italy, of three disreputable young persons of 


the freedman class, Encolpius (the narrator), Ascyltas, 
and Giton. They have much trouble with the authorities, 
many love-affairs, and occasional good times, as at 
Trimalchio’s Feast, in the course of which we have an 
imexampled store of ‘Vulgar Latin’ from the lips of the 
diners — there is nothing to compare with it except the 
Pompeian wall-inscriptions — who are all of the lowest 
stratum of Italian society. The form of the work is 
‘Menippean’ — i.e. prose interlarded with occasional 
verse, and it contains some anecdote's of the type of the 
Milesian Fables {see novel), among which is the famous 
Widow ef Ephesus. Our remains include two longer 
poems, a Troiae Halosis which may or may not be a 
parody of Seneca, and a Poem on the Civil War, which 
is almost certainly an enlightened and penetrating 
criticism of Lucan’s treatment of the same theme. 

5. Petronius has also left to us a small collection of 
lyric and elegiac poems which look back to Ovid and 
forward to Martial, some of considerable merit; but he 
will live in the world’s literature as the master noveh'st 
of low and adventurous life. See also LITERARY CRITICISM, 
LATIN, paras. 4 and 5. 
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PETRONIUS (3) TURPELIANUS, Publius {cot- 
A.D. 61), succeeded Suetonius Paulinus as governor of 
Britain. His policy was one of peace. In 63 he was 
curator aquanm in Rome. He contributed to the repres- 
sion of the Pisonian conspiracy. In 68 Nero entrusted 
to him the command against the rebels. His conduct is 
uncertain (Dio 63. 27. i; Plut. Galba 15, 17). He was 
killed by Galba. A. M- 


PETS. An ancient house sheltered many more domestic 
pets than would normally be found in a modem dwelling. 
The tame mullets of Lucullus W'ere a rich man’s fantasy, 
but hares, monkeys, and serpents were quite usual pets. 
The hare was a favourite present from lovers in Greece; 
monkeys both in Greece and Rome contributed to the 
gaiety of family life; serpents in Rome would creep 
about the dinner-table and eat from the master’s hand. 
Birds also of every kind moved freely aroimd the house; 
small birds such as pigeons, doves, '•quails, and partridges, 
and larger kinds such as geese and ducks. Parrots were a 
late introduction from India; cats and caged birds were 
very rare. The commonest pet of all was the smaU 
Maltese dog, with its sharp nose and bushy tail, which 
frequently had a special attendant and was sometimes 
buried in a marble tomb. See dogs. 

Catullus 2 and 3; Ovid, Ant. 2. 6; Martia Ii. 109. F- A. W- 

PEUCESTAS (b. c. 360 b.c.), son of an Alexander, a 
Macedonian noble, accompanied Alexander the Great to 
Asia, but held no high command till after the Indwn 
expedition, on which he saved Alexander’s life (325). He 
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was then promoted to Alexander’s personal staff (‘Body- 
guard’), and to the important satrapy of Persis (325-324). 
.-Monc of the important Macedonians he learned Persian 
and adopted Persian dress, which pleased Alexander and 
the Persians greatly, and in equal measure displeased 
the Macedonian soldiers. In the disorders after Alc.xan- 
dcr’s death he probably took the lead among the eastern 
satraps, but in the war of Antigonus and Eumencs he 
chose the losing side, and though his life was spared 
by Antigonus he disappears from history thereafter 
(316). 

II. Berve, Alixanderrcidi, no. 634; W. W. Tam, CAII vi, eh. le. 

G. T. G. 

PEUTINGER TABLE, a world-map of the third or 
fourth century A.D., copied from a lost original by a monk 
of Colmar (a.d. 1265) and acquired in the sixteenth cen- 
tury by a scholar named Pcutingcr. It is n long narrow 
strip, in twelve sections, and was intended to serve as a 
portable road-map. All distances arc greatly elongated 
(from cast to west), and the only features systematically 
marked on it arc rectilinear roads, towns, and the chief 
mountains and rivers. It extends from Britain to the 
Ganges mouth, but most of Britain, all Spain, and west 
Mauretania arc missing. 

K, Miller, Die Xf'tltharie des Castorius (1888), Itincraria Romana 
(1Q16); J. Wartena, Jniciding op ten Uilsace der Tabula Peutin- 
geriana (1927). E. H. \V. 

PHAEA (ePaed, <I>aia), the name, according to Plut. 
Thes. 9, and other authors, of a monstrous sow (a boar, 
Plyginus, Fab. 38. 6, with some support from art, sec 
HOfer in Reseller, iii 2203, 20), killed by Theseus (q.v.) 
at Crommyon in Attica (Bacchylidcs 17. 23 and later 
writers). Apollod. Epit. i. i says that Phaea was the 
name of the old woman who kept the sow. II. J. It. 

PHAEACIANS, see alcinous, scunniA. 

PHAEAX (<I>ota^, Athenian politician and opponent of 
Alcibiadcs (Plut. Ale. 13). As ambassador to Italy and 
Sicily in 422 n.c. he tried to stir up anti-SjTacusan 
feeling (Thuc. 5. 4). According to Theophrastus (Plut. 
Nic. 1 1) Phaeax, not Nici.as, joined Alcibiadcs in pro- 
moting Ilyperbolus’ ostracism. His oratory is mentioned 
by Eupolis and .Aristophanes (Eg. 1377 ff.). The attribu- 
tion of the speech Against Alcibiadcs {see AXDOCtois (i), 
§ 4) to Phaeax is improb.ablc (Jebb, Attic Orators i. 136). 

Protop. Alt. n. 13911. H. H. S. 

PHAEDON (tJ'aiScui) of Elis (b. c. 417 n.c.), founder of 
the philosophical school of Elis. He was brought ns a 
slave to Athens but later set free. He became one of 
Socrates’ most devoted pupils, and Plato named after 
him tile dialogue in whicli Socrates’ last hours are de- 
picted. His own teaching seems to have been confined 
to ctliics. Of the dialogues ascribed to him Zopyrus and 
Simon were probably genuine. 

PH’iii. 153S. W. D.R. 

PHAEDRA, see jiippolatus. 

PHAEDRUS (i) of Athens (c. 4S«>-4'»). Socratic 
philosopher, a character in Plato’s Prt. and Symp. ns well 
ns in the Vbdr. He was a member of the Socr.itic circle 
though not prcdccly a pupil. His personality nppc.ars in 
Pl.ito’s dinlo;rues as enthusustic and rather naive. 

I’jr !tbt. 1555. w. D. It. 

PrL\EDRUS(2)(.fl.:, 00-27= i'-c.),crthcdcmcSphct«:i, 
Athenian statesman, joint leader of the moderate, anti- 
democratic p-irty after Ipsus (301). He served as gcner.1l 
under Lach.i.’ws (296 's). but joined Demetrius Polior- 
cet« when he recovered Athcrat (204). and headed the 
government on the death of Stratoclcs (203). AVhen 
Demetrius finallv his holvl on Ath.cr.v (2SS>. Plucdru' 
dehirted frs'tr. oilier, but he recovered f.ivour when 
Dfrnetrhn’ son .Asuigor.uv tme to power (277), tnd sa 
•*!»} 


Xenophon’s archonship (probably 274) he was general 
em ra orrAa trpwTOg. A decree in his honour was passed 
some time later than 263 (JG ii“ 6S2; wrongly dated in 
SIG 409). 

W. .S. Ferguson, llcltenistk Ath;n! (lyii); Allieman Tribal 
Cycles (1932). F. W. \V, 

PHAEDRUS (3)(c. 140-700.0.), Epicurean philosopher, 
perhaps an Athenian by birth, was in Rome, where 
Cicero heard him lecture, before 88. Pie was head of the 
Epicurean school in Rome for a short time. He appears 
in Cicero as one of the most respected Epicureans of the 
time, but perhaps more for his character than for his 
philosophic ability. Cicero refers to his work Ilepl Oewv. 
He is hardly mentioned except by Cicero, and does not 
seem to have been an independent philosopher. 

PIFiix. 1SS7. W. D. U. 

PHAEDRUS (4) (or possibly PHAEDER ; c. 15 d.c.-c. 
A.D. 50), the Roman fabulist. His works, which provide 
the only details of his life, show that he was a native of 
Macedonia, came early to Italy, there received a good 
education, and became a freedman of Augustus. Under 
Tiberius, by suspected references in his fables, he 
offended Sejanus and suffered punishment of a nature 
unknown. 'The last book was the v/ork of his old age. 
Scarcely noticed by Roman writers (being passed over by 
both Seneca and Quintilian in their references to fable), 
he is first mentioned by Martial (3. 20. 5 ‘iniprobi iocos 
Pliaedri’, the meaning of which is obscure, ‘shameless’ 
being scarcely appropriate to the c.xtant works, and 
possibly some unknown mime-writer is referred to), and 
next by Avianus {praejat.). Prose paraphrases of his 
fables, entitled ‘Romulus’, were subsequently made, 
and in the Middle Ages, when P. himself was forgotten, 
exercised an immense influence. 

The fables form five books which are clearly incomplete 
and to which certainly belong thirty other fables (Appen- 
dix Perottina) included in Perotti’s epitome of fables (c. 
1465). In addition, about twcntj'ncwlhblcs, undoubtedly 
going back to P., arc contained in the paraphrases of 
‘Romulus’. The importance of P., who is vciy proud of 
his achievement, lies in his elevation of the fable into an 
independent genre of Roman literature. His fables, 
written in iambic senarii, consist of beast-t.alcs based 
largely on ‘Aesop’ as well as jokes and instructive 
anecdotes taken not only from Hellenistic collections 
but also from his own personal c.xpcricncc. Added 
weight is sought for his worl: by borrowings from the 
■gpcla and biarpt^tj. Besides his professed purpose of 
providing amusement and counsel, P. also satirizes con- 
tempomrj’ conditions both social and .sho, to an extent 
difficult to determine, poIitical(c.g. ihcdclalores). Retorts 
to his detractors arc frequent. Tlic presentation h, in 
general, marked by vivacity, chann, and a hrewty of 
which P. is rightly proud, but which .sometimes Ic.tds to 
obscurity. Eagerness, however, to emphasize the moral, 
which is sometimes misunderitood, often mars the 
effect. Departures from hk. originals are seldom h.appy. 
In his outlook P. display.^ re<i;rnaiion rather than the 
gloomy pessimism sometimes ascribed to him, but offers 
no profound philoso.ohy. In ksngu.age, rkilfully adaptin.g 
the xfTTno urbamu, he shows an adminiblc purity (ap.art 
from .m undas-uca! use of .absinict nou.os and occa-.iona! 
vulgarisms), deamers. and a timpHdty that is in refresh- 
ing contrast to tb.e turgid rhetoric of his d.iy- 1 lis iasiihic 
senarius is modelled oti t.ba: of the early comic writers 
and is very rcjnil.i.% P. ir. not 3 great creative artirt, yet in 
the history' of tlsc fa.blt he occupies a.i irnponant place. 
See tslto TAiux. 

rA'nlar.i- 5- Hwet s-.-.!, ■Rita jr,-/, t.{. lerrl: 

1. C'.rp. !.rrl. i: {tv-r'’*: J. I’- O.C.T. 

A. Urrr:->t sr-A Cf. 1. X.'t 

I tua-.i (tf ,sS; H. Qtx ft r.^Jrr 

terirtfot rD: J- at 3 J;. }<:>•.. .STt. 

P.‘.",e-t He.f.-e (Cai.A. ih. 6. .A. 
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PHAENIAS of Eresus(^. 320 b.c.), a pupil of Aristotle 
who inherited the Peripatetic interest in literary and 
historical research. Amongst various writings may be 
noted Tvpdwwv dvalpeais e/c rip.copias, an expansion of 
Aristotle, Pol. 1311 “25, marked by moral judgements 
characteristic of the period, and Ilepl r&v ev ZiKoXia 
Tvpawoiv. 

FHG ii. 293. G. L. B. 

PHAESTUS stands on a hill at the west end of the 
Messara plain in south Crete, 3-^ miles from the sea. 
The earliest habitation was of the Neolithic Age, and the 
site increased in importance in the Early Bronze Age, 
when neighbouring sites show Egyptian contacts. The 
palace was founded early in the Middle Bronze Age; 
it consisted of a series of buildings grouped round courts. 
It was enlarged during the Middle Bronze Age, a shrine 
was built, and flights of steps added to the north side of 
the west court made it resemble the theatral area at 
Cnossos. In the last phase of the Middle Brojaze Age 
the palace was entirely remodelled. It resembled Cnossos 
with its light wells, magazines, and propylaea, but the 
peristyle of the central court, a feature which occurs too 
at the neighbouring villa of Hagia Triads, had no 
Cnossian parallel. Phaestus did not suffer from the 
earthquakes which affected Cnossos towards the end of 
the Middle Bronze Age; but except for inevitable 
alterations, it retained the same form, till it too perished 
in the universal catastrophe at the end of the second phase 
of the Late Bronze Age (c. 1400 b.c.). It was reoccupied 
during the third phase and in the Early Iron and Archaic 
Ages. In Classical times it was a well-known city, with a 
temple on the site of the ruined palace. It survived till 
Koman times, when it was overshadowed by its neighbour 
Gortyn. 

L. Pemier, H Palazso Minoico di Festos (i93S)j J. D. S. Pendle- 
bury, Archaeolosy of Crete (1939). A. J. B. W. 

PHAETHON..(^a€^wy), in mythology, son of Helios 
(q.v.) and the \heroine Ciymene. Learning who his 
father was, he set out to the East to find him, and arriving 
at his palace, asked him a boon. The Sun granting him 
in advance anything he liked, he asked to guide the solar 
chariot for a day. But he was too weak to manage the 
immortal horses, which bolted with him and were likely 
to set the world on fire till Zeus killed Phaethon with a 
thunderbolt. He fell into the Eridanus, and his sisters, 
mourning for <him, turned into amber-dropping trees. 
See Eur. frs. ot Phaethon, with Nauck's notes. H. J. R. 

PHALAECEAN, see metre, creek, hi (10). 

PHALANX, infantry in order of battle. It was used of 
the common soldiers by Homer, and in the classical 
period of Greek hoplites generally; but modem usage 
applies it particularly to the Macedonian infantry after 
the reform ascribed to Philip II (Diodorus i6. 3. i f., 
under the year 359 B.c. ; it may really have been earlier). 
The new phalanx owed its great successes under Philip, 
and later under Alexander, to its numbers (Macedonia 
could produce at least 25,000 men for this service), to its 
unusually long pike (sarissa ; about 13 feet), to its superior 
training which made it comparatively mobile and flexible 
when disposed in depth (up to sixteen deep), and to the 
splendid cavalry which guarded its flanks and rear, 
tvhere ev'cry phalanx was vulnerable. Inside it the tactical 
unit was the brigade {taxis: about 1,500 men), subdivided 
into companies (Jochot) and sections {deltades). 

Alexander’s conquests made this phalanx, or imitations 
of it, a primary instrument of Hellenistic strategy, and 
the problem of man-power became acute. Alexander 
had planned a mixed phalanx of Macedonians and 
Asiatics. The ‘Successors’, unable to get enough Mace- 
donians, used Greeks. The Ptolemies and Seleucids in 
particular based tlicir army-systems upon military 


settlers, mostly Greek mercenaries by origin, who received 
land and became a hereditary soldier class. The Seleudd 
phalanx lasted well (numerically), mustering 20,000 at 
a review in 166. Technically, however, the phalanx 
deteriorated, even in Macedonia, mobility and individual 
skill being sacrificed to depth and weight and a longer 
sarissa (up to 21 feet). When it met Roman legions it was 
long past its best (Cynoscephalae 196; Magnesia, 189; 
Pydna, 168); and Pyrrhus in Italy (280-275) had few 
Macedoruans. 

W. W. Tam, Hellenistic Military and Naval Developments (1930), 
I ff.; J. Kromayer in Heericesen und Kriepfukrung der Grieehen und 
Rdmer (1928), especially pp. 95 ff. and 136 ff. G. T. G. 

PHALARIS, tyrant of Acragas (c. 570-554 B.c.), 
notorious for cruelty, especially for the hollow brazen bull 
in which his victims were confined and roasted alive. 
This practice, recalling the ritual of Phoenician cults, 
‘appears to be better authenticated than the nature of 
the story would lead us to presume’ (Grote). Polyaenus 
records that Phalaris became tyrant after being entrusted 
with the building of a temple and arming his workmen. 
He was finally overthrown by Telemachus, ancestor of 
There. The letters bearing his name were written by a 
sophist, perhaps of the second century A.D. (proved by 
Bentley in 1697). V. E. 

PHALERUM, the harbour of Athens until the early 
fifth century (see Piraeus) was the nearest point to Athens 
on the coast, at or near the modem Old Phaleron. There 
is little shelter here; the early port was an open beach. 
A cemetery of the eighth and seventh centuries on the 
marshy ground west of Old Phaleron has been excavated. 

Z. He^eKiSiis, 'AvaijKa<j>al de^r. 2. 13 ff. ; J. Day, ' 

Cape CoUas, Phalcrum and the Phaleric Wall’, AJArch. 1932. i ff. 

T. J. D, 

PHALLUS} a model or image of the male organ of 
generation, used (a) in certain rites connected with 
fertility, e.g. at the rural Dionysia, Ar. Ach. 243 (see 
dionysia), cf. 265 ff., for a song in honour of a daimon 
Phales, a sort of personification of the symbol (Herter, 
de dis Atticis Priapi similibus, 42 ff.) ; (6) as an attribute 
of some gods, notably Hermes (q.v.) on herms and 
Priapus (q.v.). H. J. B. 

PHANES, a god of the Orphic cosmogony, bom from 
an egg fasWoned by Chronos in the Aither, also called 
Protogonos, the First-bom. He is the creator of all, 
bisexual, radiant with light, gold-winged, and has the 
heads of various animals. His daughter is Night, who 
bore Gaea and Uranus to him. He is also called Eros, 
Metis, and Erikapaios. See Orphic literature, orphism. 

W. K. C. Guthrie, Orpheus and Greek Religion, 80 and 95. 

M. P. N. 

PHANOCLES, Greek poet (place and date of birth 
unknown). The six fragments from his verse seem all to 
come from one elegiac poem, the title of which is given 
by Clement of Alexandria as “Epones^KaXoL This was a 
catalogue-poem and dealt with the affection of gods (e.g. 
Dionysus) and heroes (e.g. Orpheus, Tantalus, Agamem- 
non) for beautiful boys. Probably each episode began 
with a stereotyped ^ ou? in the Hesiodic manner, cf. frs. 

I and 3. The longest fragment, in which P. describes 
the death of Orpheus and its sequel, proves that the 
author possessed considerable skill in narration. The 
language is simple and well chosen and the versification 
melodious, though, like Hermesianax, P. is too prone to 
the arrangement of the pentameter by which an adjective 
closes the first half and the noun with which it agrees the 
second. It is possible that the Erotes was intended as a 
male coimtcrpart to the Leontion of Hermesianax, but P, 
is more interested in aetiology than Hermesianax, cf. fre. 
t, 5, 6. A rationalistic interpretation of myth appears in 
fr. 4. Apollonius Rhodius (Argon. 4. 903) seems to 
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imitate an unusual scansion found in Phanocles, fr. r. r. 
If this is correct, P. lived in the first half of the third 
century B.c. Pie was perhaps a younger contemporary of 
PIcrmesianax. 

Texts: J. U. Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina 106-9; 

E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Craec. vi (1914), 225-7. General literature: v. 
Blumenthal, ‘Phanoklcs’ in PJP xix. 1781-3. E. A. B. 

PHANODEMUS of Athens, bom in the first quarter of 
the fourtli century b.c. and probably father of the his- 
torian Diyllus. Since his identification by Ad. Wilhelm 
(Anz. d. Wiett. Akad. 1895, 45) with the Phanodemus 
who played a prominent part in the public life of Athens 
after the Peace of Philocrates (346), we have inscriptional 
evidence for his activities in four decrees. Three of these 
(iS/G’ 227, 287, 298) record the granting of civic crowns as 
a reward for his services to the Boulc and Demos between 
343 and 329, and show his strong interest in tlic festivals 
of Dionysus and Amphiaraus. In 329 he was elected to 
assist in conducting the latter’s festival, and a fourth 
decree (ibid. 296) mentions Iris appointment as Upoirotos 
to Delphi in 330. His interest in Attic cults and myths 
found expression in an Aitliis of at least nine books. He 
also wrote an account of the island of Icus, which was 
probably one of Callimachus’ sources for his Aina. 

FHG i. 366. G. L. B. 

PHAON, a legendary ferryman in Lesbos, made so 
handsome or given such a potent charm by Aphrodite, 
that Sappho among others fell desperately in love with 
him, finally jumping off the Lcucadian rock for his sake. 
The story apparently is a comedian’s invention (sec 
Ovid, Her. 15, witli Palmer’s notes). H. J. R. 

PHARMAKOS, a kind of human scapegoat or embodi- 
ment of ill-luck. In Ionia a pharmakos was used when 
some disaster (as famine) befell a community. He was 
chosen for his ugliness, led to a certain place (presumably 
outside the city), and there burned in pretence or reality 
(Tzetzes, Chil. 5. 726 ff., with Hipponax, frs. 6 ff. Diehl, 
quoted there). A like custom existed at Massilia (Petro- 
nius in Servius on Aat. 3. 57). In Athens, at the 
Thargclia (q.v.), there were annually two phamakoi, 
one for the men and one for tlic women, called also 
sybakchoi', they were sent out of the city, but no one 
says they were killed (Harpocration and Photius s.v.). 
Details arc obscure. 

SceD. Deubner, Attltche Frste(i<)32), p. 179(1.; V. Gcbhard, Die 
Phamakoi in lonien (Municli Disa. 1926). H. J. R. 

PHARNABAZUS, s.ntrap of Dascyleum c. 413-370 
B.c. He co-operated with Sparta against Atliens at 
Abydos, C>-zicus, and Chalccdon, but in 408 encouraged 
tlic Athenians to open negotiations with Darius, tliough 
these broke down through the pro-Spartan sjTnpathies 
of Cyrus. In 404, at Lj'sandcr’s request, he caused the 
refugee .^Icibindcs to be assassinated. In the war with 
Sparta whicli followed Cyrus’ downfall Dascyleum was 
ravaged by Dcrcj'llid.is (398) and again by Agesilaus, 
whose famous meeting with Phnmabazus (Xcn. Hell. 
4. I. 29 (T.) ocatrred in 393. He strongly supported the 
revival of Persian sea-power, and sluared die command 
witli Conon at Cnidos and in the l.atcr naval operations. 
Recalled to Susa in 302, he was entrusted with the 
rcconquest of Eg>-pt. bu't failed in nvo attempts (385-3S3 
and 374), and died shortly afterwards. 

T. Lcnicbxu, Bir, t.v. Thi.'ttJbatnx (2)’. D. E. V.', \V. 

PHARNACES (1) I, king of Pontus, succeeded Mithri- 
d.'itci HI c. iSs B.c. He captured Sinope (c. 1S3) .and 
made w.ir on Humcncs II of I’crgamum. He refused to 
conic to terms at the instance of a Roman commission, 
but he svtti defeated by a co.mbinntion of kingdoms 
and cities a.g.ainst him and compelled to surrc.nder most 
of his conquciis (179). Ilow-cvcr, he kept Sinope and 
united her colonics Ccrasus and Cotyora to form tlic city 


of.Phamacia. His diplomatic relations with cities and 
principalities of south Russia show that he anticipated 
Mithridates Eupator’s dream of a Pontic empire (IPE ih 
402); and an Attic decree attests his gifts to Athens. He 
died in 169. 

For bibliography sec mitiiuidatcs. T. R. S. B. 

PHARNACES (2) II, son of Mitliridatcs the Great, led 
the revolt tliat drove his father to death, and was granted 
the Bosporan kingdom by Pompey. Tliis he reduced to 
order and enlarged. During the war between Caesar 
and Pompey he seized Colchis, Lesser Armenia, and 
some of Cappadocia, defeated Calvinus, Caesar’s lieu- 
tenant, and overran much of Pontus, but was defeated 
at Zela by Caesar himself, who announced his victory 
■with the words ‘Veni, vidi, vici’. He escaped to his 
kingdom but was killed in a rebellion. T. R. S. B. 

PHARSALUS, a city of Thessaly, dominating the tetrad 
of Phthiotis (q.v.) and situated on the main road from 
Larissa to central Greece. A hill overlooking the well- 
■watcred plain supplied an impressive acropolis. The 
Echccratidae of Pharsalus were among the most powerful 
baronial houses of Thessaly, but they were expelled in 
457 B.c. In the struggle between the Pheraean tyranny 
and the rest of Thessaly, Pharsalus was several times 
occupied by a garrison. Yet, thanks to the policy of its 
leaders in furthering the intrigues of Philip, it became 
the strongest city of Thessaly under the Macedonian 
rdgime, and Pharsali.an cavalry served Alexander well in 
Asia. In the Lamian War, however, the Pharsalians 
attempted to throw off the yoke of Mneedon and paid 
dearly for their failure. 

In the neighbourhood were fought three important 
battles, the victories of Pclopidas (364 b.c.) and Elami- 
ninus (197) at Cynosccphalac, and tltat of Caesar over 
Pompey (48). 

F. Stahlin, Das hellenisehe Thessalien (1914), >35-43. H. D. W. 

PHASELIS, a Greek colony in Lycia, was founded 
early in the seventh century B.c. by Rhodes. It w.as a 
member of tlic Delian League (454-417 n.c.), surrendered 
to Alexander, was ruled by the Ptolemies from 309 to 
197, when it w.ts captured by Antiochus III. From 169 
it seems from its coinage to have been a member of the 
Lycian League, but it seceded before the first century 
n.c. began. In about 78 it was mulcted of its territory by 
Servilius Isauricus for abetting the pirate king Zcnicetcs. 
Under tlic Roman emperors it belonged to tlic Lycian 
League. A. H. M. J. 

PHAYLLUS (i), an athlete from Croton.a in soutii 
Italy who gained three victories in the Pythian Games and 
also fought at Salamis (480 B.c.) in a ship which he fitted 
out at his owTi expense. He i.s said to have jumped 55 
feet, but this is ccrtainlv a poetical exaggeration. 

F. A. W. 

PHAYT-LUS (a), brother of Onomarchus (q.v.) and 
Phocian commander in the Third Sacred War (q.v.). 
He was defeated by Philip II of Maccdon in Thessaly 
(353 B.c.), but succeeded Onomarchus upon his death 
in 352. Realizing Philip’s intention to m.nrch south, 
Ph.ayllus united the Phocian people, occupied Thermo- 
pylae with a Pliocian and mercenary army, and received 
assist-ince from Sparta, .Achaca, and Athens. After 
Philip's withdrawal, Phayllus was able to concentrate on 
thcw.nrwithThcbcs. In 351 b.c invaded the Pcloponncaus 
to assist Sparta against Thebes. He died of illness, and 
was succeeded in his command hv Vhahxcvs. 

S. G. I.. H. 

PHEGEUS (d’sr/tix), in instholoirv*, father cf ArsinoC-, 
wife of Alcm.seon (q.v.); his sons murdered Alcri'cteon 
when he remarried (cf. cuximtox; ApoI!>kS. 3. 87 ff.). 
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An undatable but probably late story {Certam. Horn, et 
Hes., p. 249 Rzach) says Hesiod stayed for some time 
at his court and was put to death by his sons, who sus- 
pected him of seducing their sister. H. J. R. 

PHEIDIAS, see phidias. 

PHEEDIPPIDES (so the best MSS. of Herodotus) or 
Philippides was the Atlienian courier dispatched to 
solicit Spartan help upon the news of the Persian landing 
at Marathon (490 B.C.). He is credited with the exploit 
(which need not be regarded as fictitious) of having 
covered the distance (c. 150 miles) in two days. Legend 
connected him with the establishment of the Athenian 
cult of Pan. P. T. 

PHEIDON, Idng of Argos, changed the kingship into a 
tyranny (Aristotle, Pol. 1310'=). He made their measures 
{metro) for the Peloponnesians and interfered at Olympia 
(Hdt. 6. 127). Later writers add that he struck in Aegina 
the first Greek coins and dedicated to Hera the spits 
previously current, and recovered the ‘lot of Temenus’, 
the Dorian conqueror of north-east Peloponnesus, from 
whom they make him variously sixth, seventh, or tenth 
in descent (i.e. between 900 and 700 b.c.). Pausanias (6. 
22. 2) dates the interference at Olympia Olympiad VIII 
(748), but a plausible emendation proposes XXVIII 
(668), and an earlier date is scarcely possible. Herodotus 
mentions a ‘son’ of Pheidon c, 575, and even if ‘son’ is 
loosely used it favours a date for Pheidon not earlier than 
early seventh century, the period of the first Aeginetan 
coins. The statements about Pheidon’s striking them 
are probably genuine tradition, preserved perhaps in the 
Argive Heraeum, where a bundle of spits has been 
discovered which may be Pheidon’s dedication. Hero- 
dotus’ story of an occupation of Aegina by Argos that 
resulted in both adopting the distinctive standard of 
Aeginetan coins (s. 82-9) may be a distorted version of 
Pheidon’s achievements. He would thus be the immediate 
predecessor of the tyrant dynasties of Corinth and 
Sicyon, whose rise c. 660-650 meant his own collapse 
(Nic. Dam. fr. 41). 

Strabo 8. 358, 376, 335; Marmor Parium, 30; Etym. Magn. s.v. 
oBeXloKos. P. N. Ure, Origin of Tyranny (1922), 154 f.; H. T. 
VVade-Gcry, CAH iii. 539 {., 761 f.; T. Lenscliau, Ptl'', s.v. 
‘Pheidon’. P. N. U. 

PHEME (^Tj/xTj), a rumour of unlmown origin which 
springs up among the people at large ; unprompted and 
unguided popular opinion. It is a god (Hesiod, Op. 763- 
4) andfis never quite in vain (ou . , . Trafi-nav dTrdAAvrat)- 

PHERAE, a city of Thessaly, strategically situated on 
the southern verge of the plain of Pelasgiotis. When in 
possession of Pagasae (q.v.), Pherae controlled the export 
of Thessalian com. Though prominent in mythology, it 
remained politically insignificant except during the half- 
century (c. 406-352 B.c.) when it was ruled by the family 
of Jason {see bycophron (i), jason (2), Alexander (5)). 
Philip of Macedon expelled the tj'rants and terminated 
the prosperity of Pherae by depriving it of Pagasae. 

Excavation has disclosed a badly preserved temple, 
apparently of Zeus Thaulios, dating from the sixth 
century but reconstructed in the fourth. 

F. Strddin, Das hcllenhche ThessaUenixgzs), 104-7; Y.Bcquiifnon, 
litcherdtcs arcliiologigues d Phlres de Thcssalie (1937). H. D. W. 

PHERECRATEAN, see metre, creek, hi (8). 

PHERECRATESj writer of Old Comedy. Anon. IIcpl 
Kuifi. 8 says he began as one of Crates’ actors and was 
after^vards his rival. Dramatic jToruit about 430-410 b.c. 
{IG ii". 2325). The "Aypwi (420; cf. PI. Prt. 327 d) 
seems to have depicted (?) two Athenian citizens who, 
tired of city life, retire to some uncirilized country. A 


mention (fr. 19) of the faithlessness of Argos in the 
AvropoXoi probably assigns that play to 417. The 
zlouAoSiSdcr/caAos seems to have pictured a model house- 
hold (Ath. 6. 262 b). The Kopiawcl) (named from a 
meretrix) satirized the drinking habits of prostitutes and 
contained a quarrel between a father and a son over one 
of them. The scene of the KpwrraraXoL (‘Hell’s pennies’ ; 
cf. Poll. 9. 83) was laid in Hades (schol. Ar. Pax 749). 
The Mvpp.tiKo.vdpmTTOi contained the story of Deucalion’s 
flood, and Zeus’ repopulation of the earth by turning 
ants into men — a conflation of the Flood myth with the 
story of Zeus’ repeopling by that method of Aegina after 
a plague(schol. Pind. Nem. 3. 13). The Tlepaai contained 
an dywv between Wealth and Poverty. The Tvpawls 
may have had a plot similar to that of Ar. Eccl. It also 
attacked the female toping (fr. 143). The MgrcMajs 
(‘The Miners’ ; reference to mines at Laurium as entrance 
to Hades) depicts a woman returned from Hades and 
singing the praises of the life there. The Xeipcov contains 
a conversation between Achilles, a pupil of Chiron, and 
Odysseus. The ’Irtvos ^ vawvxxs may probably be 
assigned to 414. 

Pherecrates, comparatively early though he was, seems 
to mark the transition to Middle Comedy in Iris avoid- 
ance of personal satire, and to have been inventive in 
plots {evpeTLKos pvOcov; Anon. JJepl Kcop,. 8). 

FCG ii. aszff.; CAF i. 145 ff.; Demiariezuk, Suppl. Com. 66 ff. 

M. P. 

PHERECYDES (i) of Syros(j‘i[. c. 550 b.c.), mytho- 
logist and cosmologist, one of the earliest writers of Greek 
prose. Author of 'ETTrapvxos, a work in which is described 
the origination of the world by three primal deities — 
Zeus (the supreme god and the upper heaven), Chronos 
or Kronos (the second god and the lower heaven), and 
Chthonie (the earth-goddess). Testimonia and frs. in 
Diels, Vorsokr.^ i. 43-51. 

PIF six. 3025. W. D. R. 

PHERECYDES (2) of Athens, ‘the genealogist’ (later 
confused with (i), wrote copious Histories mythical and 
genealogical, commended by Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 1. 13. 
I. Eusebius’ date is 456 b.c. { 01 . 81. i). 

FHG i. 70, iv. 639b; FGrH i. 3. 

PHIDIAS ((PeiSi'as), Athenian sculptor, bom probably 
c. 490 B.C., and a reputed pupil of Hegias and of Ageladas. 
When he first became Imown is uncertain. But a recently 
published inscription (B. Meritt, Hesperia 1936, 355 ff.) 
proves that one of his most famous works, the Athena 
Promachos, was made in 460-450. This statue, in bronze, 
stood on the Acropolis near the Propylaea and rose to 
a height of some 30 feet. Part of its base survives, but 
there is no extant copy of the statue. It was the largest 
metal statue ever made at Athens. 

Soon after its construction Phidias seems to have made 
another bronze, the Athena Lemnia, for colonists at 
Lemnos in 451-448. A fine Roman copy of an Athena 
without a helmet consisting of a head at Bologna and a 
body at Dresden has been identified as this statue. This 
attribution is most probable. 

Our main Icnowledge of the style of Phidias rests in the 
marble sculptures of the Parthenon (constructed in 447- 
432). He was commissioned to design these by Pericles, 
and was responsible for the design of the sculptures and 
their composition. He made the models for tlie actual 
sculptors, who worked under him. Being primarily a 
bronze-worker, he almost certainly made models of day 
and plaster, which were exactly reproduced by his sculp- 
tors. This close dependence of stone-carving on a clay 
or plaster model profoundly affected the development of 
Greek sculpture and made carving subordinate to 
modelling. It enabled sculptors to embark on highly 
elaborate adventures in the carv'ing of drapery; and it is 
probably this new approach to carving wliich gave to 
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Phidias his reputation as an innovator. Certainly sculp- 
ture throughout Greece after 450 adopted the manner 
and style of Athenian sculpture, and all the regional 
stj’lcs vanished with the exception of the Peloponnesian 
(on which see roLYCLirrus). Sec also agohacritus. 

Phidias acquired much of his fame from his skill at 
chn’sclcphantinc statues. His Athena Parthenos survives 
to us in several tolerable copic.s, but his equally famous 
Zeus of Olympia is only a memory’. As the Athena 
Promachos was finished by 450 and the Parthenon was 
built in 447-432 Phidias must have gone to Elis after 
432. He went there in exile owing to political charges 
against him by the opponents of Pen'elcs, and he died 
cither there or in Athens some fifteen years later. He is 
said to have returned to Athens to stand his trial. 

No work from his hand survives, but the Parthenon 
sculptures can be taken as representing his style correctly. 

S. C. 

PHILADELPHIA (i) ( 0 iAaScA^i«a), in the north-east 
of the FayOm, was founded by Ptolemy II Philadelphus 
in connexion with the reclamation of the Moeris basin. 
The site, now Darb Gerze, was partly excavated for the 
Berlin Museum in 1908/g; the plan showed the normal 
Ptolemaic scheme of rectangular insulae, mainly of 
private houses, with a temple and possibly an official 
bureau. Considerable finds of papyri and small objects 
were secured by the excavators ; others, before and after 
them, by native diggers, among these being the papers of 
Zenon {see AroLUONiUS 3). The cemetery, lying to the 
cast, has produced many mummy-portraits: one w.ns 
found in a house. The town seems to have been aban- 
doned in the fourth century. 

P. Vicrcck, riiiladtlpheia (1918), gives a full description and 
bibliograpliy. J. G. i\l. 

PHILADELPHIA (2), a city in Lydia, founded by 
Attains II Philadelphus (159-138 n.c.) in the valley of 
the Cogamus, near the pass which carries the principal 
road from the Macandcr to the Hermus valley’, now 
Alashchir, It lies in a volc.inic district, which produces 
excellent vines, and it has suffered much from earth- 
quakes — for some time after A.D. 17 it lay in ruins. It 
was one of the ‘Seven Churches’ of the Apocalypse. 

W. !\I. C. 

PHUAE, see ELEPIIANTINB. 

PHILAMMON (<'PiAd;qnuv), a musician, either wholly 
fabulous or so ancient as to be much overlaid with 
mythical details. .Son of Apollo (Hesiod, fr. 1 1 1 Rzach-k 
Phcrccydcs in schol. OlI. 19. 432); invented maiden 
choirs (ibid.); firet to celebrate the birth of Lcto’s twins 
and institute choruses at Delphi ([Plut.] Dc vuis. 1132 a). 

n. j. R. 

PIin-ARGyRIUS, Junius (5th c. A.n.), a commentator 
on Virgil; but there is some doubt about his real name 
(Filagriits?). His Explanatio in Ihtcolica is extant (cd. 
II. Hagen in Tliilo’s Servius, in. ii) in a longer and a 
shorter version, both of which contain Celtic glosses. 
The Berne scholia to the Ecloiptcs and Gcorf;ics (cd. H. 
H.agcn, Jahrb. fCtr class. Phil. Suppl. 4, 1S67, 749 IT.) 
which mention 'lunilius Flagrius’ as one of their sources, 
and the Peet-is e.vposisio Georpteemn (cd. H. Hagen in 
'J'l’.ilo’a Sen-ius. lu. ii) probably owe a great dc.il of their 
ina;cri.il to I’hil.’.nryrius. 

Cr. ( 7 . Fcrtjh-li. /Tisr.-n fiV-V-wr .’-S.- J Tvegrl. ?• 472. 

9; § ^ 4 ’'. 6 J* *'• 

PHn.E.MON (0 ('Mr;u.-jj). in mytb.ology. a g-x..l old 
countr-Tnars. who lived with h:s wife Baucis in 1 iirygia. 
Zeus and 1 lenv.es. coming to canh to test .'wen’s piety, 
were refused hotpiiality ch’.’wb.cre but received by them. 


The gods revealed their deity and warned them to climb 
a mountain. On arrival near the summit, they s.aw the 
district covered by a flood. They then became priest 
and priestess and finally were turned into trees. 

Ovid, Tifel, 8. 6i8 (T.; cf. W. M. C.sldcr in Discorfry 1923, 207 fl.; 
J. E. Fontenrose in Uitiv. of Cal. Pub. in Class. P/M. 1945, 94 f. 

11 .’ J. R. 

PHILEAION (2) (c. 361-262 B.C.), New Comedy poet, 
Menander’s successful rival, of Syracuse (or of Soli in 
Cilicia — Suidas). The grant of Athenian citizenship to 
P. is attested by inscriptions (/G ii®. 3073, 4266). In 
a long life (Suidas says 99 or loi yc.srs), spent partly at 
Alexandria, he wrote ninety-seven comedies, of which 
sixty-four titles (including AiOoyXvtjsos, not in citlicr 
Mcincke or Kock) arc known. Only two titles indicate 
mythological burlesque (il/up/uf>di’c?, /ZaAa/iijSijy) — 
surprisingly few, for Apulcius (Flor. 16) designates P. 
‘a writer of Middle Comedy’. It seems that P.’s early 
plays (from c. 341 n.c., AiOoyXvjios) were in the Middle 
style, and only after Menander had gradually developed 
the type of New Comedy did P. write in the New style. 
Contemporary judgement awarded P., although of 
foreign origin, frequent victories over the Athenian 
Menander; but the final verdict of ancient critics ranked 
P. inferior to Menander (Quint. Inst. 10. x. 72). Well 
over 200 fragments survive, illustrating P.’s thought and 
style, c.g. fr. 73, uselessness of tears; fr. 89, varieties of 
character; fr. 93, animals happy as compared with man; 
fr. 118, a god that hideth himself — cf. fr. 1O6. Like 
Menander, P. has many gnomic lines and couplets, often 
lacking Menander’s terse precision (but cf., c.g., fr. 147). 
P. differs from Menander in detail — he uses less varied 
metres (only one certain passage in trochaic tetrameters, 
fr. 213), but more c.x.amplcs of the old dative in -onri, 
-attrt. 

Of P.’s technique in complete plays Latin adaptations 
by Pl.autus furnish evidence — Mercator {{tom “JUienopos), 
Trimimmus (from Qs/aavpos), hlostcllaria (from ipdofia). 
Certain additions by Plautus arc recognizable, but doubt 
exists about others, c.g. the prologue by Luxuria and 
Inopia (Philemon’s Mq/r, fr. 91, is a real prologue, whereas 
Luxuria c:<prcssly disclaims such a role, v. 16). Mostcl- 
laria probably gives the clearest impression of a comedy 
of the best period of Pliilcmon {'I’dapa, later than 2S9 
n.c.). 

Like odrer comic poets, P. had a great admiration for 
Euripides; sec the new fragment — Evpinwr/S trov d’S/atv 
ourtur, os /idros | bvearai Xeyciv (life of Euripides hy 
Satyrus), and cf. fr. 130. 

In Athens P.’s comedies were revived after his death; 
in the second century A.n. a statue w.ns erected there in his 
honour. But as an inde.x of diminished popularity as 
compared with Menander, there arc far fewer quotations 
from Philemon, and no papynis certainly assigned to P. 
h.as been recovered in Ettypt {PSI x. 1x76 is possibly 
by P.). 

FCG iv. S fr.; CAP ii. 47S fT.. ili. 747 ft.: Dcmiwicrul*. .^utpl. 

Con. 7jfF. bee C. A. Diruc, Co.":ico(l9o0. ^ 

PHILE.MON (3) the Younger, son of the crlch.'ated 
Philemon (2), and himself a New Comedy poet; wrote 
fifty-four plays (none kiiown to us hy n.amc) .and won 
six victories. 

rCGW. 6S; C.U'ii. J 45 - 

PHILE.MON (4). A fourth Phikmnn. ’.'.hctlwr cf t’ce 
same family as (a) and (a) ort;o:, iv known fn :n dida^erJic 
inicriptjons as ar.’.hor of {C.IP ii. 540), 183 n.c. 

Pnn.E.MON {$). Ln t'w middle of tb.c frunJi century 
n.c. lived a fifth Pitilc.'iton, an actor, mentioned by 
iAcfchir.ei (x. 11$) and .‘Aristotle (ti'i' A.N,«:.vt.’;3:.';i:a). 
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PHILEMON (6) of Aixonae (an Attic deme) (probably 
early 2nd c. B.C.), grammarian, edited Homer and com- 
piled 'ArriKal yXcixTcrai. 

PHILEMON (7) of Athens (c. a.d. 200), an Atticist 
grammarian, wrote Zviip.iKra and Uepl ’AniKTis dvriXo- 
•ylas (? dvaXoyias) -rijs iv rais Xi^eaiv, 

PHDLETAERUS (i). Middle Comedy poet, said by 
Suidas to be the son of Aristophanes, but this was 
disputed; however, allusions assign him to the earlier 
period of Middle Comedy. Of twenty-one comedies 
(Suidas) thirteen titles are preserved, four or five being 
mythological burlesques. Many references to living 
contemporaries. 

FCG ui. 292 ff.; CAF ii. 230 ff. W. G. W. 

PHILETAERUS (2) (e. 343-263 b.c.), son of Attains of 
Tios and a Paphlagonian mother. First an officer of 
Antigonus (before 302), and next commander of Perga- 
mum for Lysimachus, who kept a large treasure there, 
he deserted opportunely to Seleucus(282), and henceforth 
was ruler of Pergamum under Seleucid suzerainty. He 
may have enlarged his territories somewhat in Ids last 
years, but his best work was in defending Pergamum 
from the Galatian invaders of Asia Minor (278-276), and 
in founding the Attalid dynasty, which he did by adopting 
his nephews, one of whom (Eumenes) succeeded him. 
He was himself said to be a eunuch. G. T. G. 

PHILETAS (rather than Philitas) of Cos, son of 
Telephus, bom not later than 320 b.c., became tutor of 
Ptolemy II Philadelphus (bom in Cos 309/8). Other 
pupils of P. were Zenodotus, Hermesianax, and (prob- 
ably 275-271) Theocritus. Since P. is described as 
suffering from bad health and abnormally thin, it is un- 
likely that he lived to a great age. Certainly he was dead 
when Theocritus (after 270) wrote Id. 7. His grave seems 
to have been in Cos, where the Coans put up a bronze 
statue of him (Hermesianax, fr. 7. 75-8 Powell). 

Works, (i) Verse. According to Suidas (s.v.) P. wrote 
‘Epigrams and Elegies and other works’. The sources 
cite five titles ; Demeter, Hermes, Telephus, Epigrammata, 
Paegnia. The Demeter was a narrative elegy, recounting 
the goddess’s wanderings, among them perhaps her visit 
to Cos (cf. schol. Theocr. 7. 5-9 f.). The Hermes was an 
epyllion, in which P. narrated the intrigue of Odysseus 
with the Aeolid Polymele (Parth. 2). 'The emotions of 
Polymele formed the central theme, but Odysseus told 
Aeolus the tale of his wanderings, though not in the 
Homeric order. The Telephus included a reference to 
the marriage of J ason and Medea. It is imcertain whether 
Paegnia (frs. 10 and 1 1) and Epigrammata (frs. 12 and 13) 
were separate works or alternative titles for one collection. 
Among the unassigned fragments fr. 22, a reference to 
the Bougonia of bees, has been thought to prove that P. 
anticipated Theocritus’ treatment (7. 78-89) of the 
Comatas legend. In any case Theocritus acknowledged 
P. as his master (7. 39-41). 

(2) Prose. Thirty fragments survive from a work 
entitled Miscellaneous Glosses or Miscellanea VAraKroi 
rX&aaai, "AraKra). This was a lexical compilation 
explaining rare words drawn from Homer (Aristarchus 
wrote a brochure ‘Against Philetas’) and, various dialects, 
and also technical terms. Thebook became famous almost 
at once, being referred to in the Phocnicides of Straton 
(Ath. 9. 382 c). This passage already figures in a school 
andiology of c. 220, cf. Gudraud and Jouguet, Un Livre 
d'dcolier du IIP siicle avant J.-C. (1938). [Strabo] 3. 168 
assigns to P. a work with the title 'Eppsjveia (? Inter- 
pretation) and quotes from it an elegiac couplet (fr. 17). 
If this was a prose work, the lines were cited by P. as an 
illustration and need not be by him. 

Though Aelian {VH to. 6) calls P. ‘the poet of 


hexameters’, it was as an Elegist that he won lasting 
fame. He was included in the Canon of Elegists and, ac- 
cording to Quintilian (Inst. to. 1. 58), in the opinion of 
most came second to Callimachus. Propertius and Ovid 
several times allude to him as their model in Elegy. In two 
passages (Tr. i. 6. 2; Pont. 3. i. 57-8) the latter refers 
to one Battis or Bittis as having been sung by P. This is 
confirmed by Hermesianax, fr. 7. 77-8, where the name 
is Bittis. It is uncertain whether this lady was P.’s wife 
or mistress, and in what kind of verse P. celebrated her 
charms. It is unlikely that P. wrote subjective love- 
elegies in the Roman manner, but tributes to Bittis may 
have been included in the Epigrams or Paegnia. P.’s 
great reputation as a poet among his younger contem- 
poraries — besides Hermesianax and Theocritus, Calli- 
machus too mentioned him in the preface to his Aetia 
and probably in fr. 254 — ^may have been influenced by 
his position as the inaugurator of the scholar-poet tradi- 
tion which the Alexandrians continued. 

Texts: J. TJ. Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina (1925), 90-6; 
E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Grace, vi (1924), 209-14; A. Nowacki, Philitae 
Coifragmenta poetica (1927); G. Kuchenmilller, Philetae Coi Reli- 
quiae (1928). The last includes the prose fragments. General 
literature: v. Blumenthal, ‘Philetas (i)’, in PW xix. 2163-70; H._E. 
Butler and E. A. Barber, Tlie Elegies of Propertius (1933), xxxir- 
xliv, xlvi-xlviii; A. A. Day, The Origins of Latin L.ove-Elegy (1038), 
14-19. E. A. B. 

PHILICUS (not Philiscus), of Corcyra, was one of the 
‘Tragic Pleiad’ under Ptolemy II Philadelphus, also 
Priest of Dionysus at Alexandria and possibly Epony- 
mous Priest of Alexander (Schubart from PHib. 30. 23). 
In the procession of 275-274 he marched at the head of 
die technitai (Ath. 5. 198 c, from Callixenus). Suidas 
credits P. with forty-two tragedies but no certain title or 
fragment survives (cf. TGF 819). As a lyric poet P. 
claimed in his Hymn to Demeter (Diehl, Anth. Lyr. 
Grace, vi. 296) to have invented the metrum Philicium 
(catalectic choriambic hexameters) used in that poem. 
Fragments from a Hymn to Demeter written in this metre 
have been published (by M. Norsa in Stud. Ital. N.S. v 
(1927), 87 ff.) from a papyrus and plausibly identified as 
belonging to P.’s poem. The fragments testify to the 
author’s skilful craftsmanship and power of realistic 
description. 

F. Schramm,' Tragic. Grace, hellenist. aelatis fragmenta (1929); 
M. Gabathuler, Hellenistische Epigramme auf Dichter (1937), 16; 
Powell and Barber, New Chapters, Scries I, 107; Series II, 61-2; 
Series III, 195-200; Stoessl, ‘Philiskos (4)’ in PIP xix. 2379-81. 

E. A. B. 

PHILINUS (1) of Cos (fl. c. 250 B.C.), a pupil of Hero- 
philus, was called the founder of the Empirical School of 
Medicine. He wrote about difficult words in Hippocratic 
books and rejected any diagnosis based on the pulse — 
that is all the information which the fragments yield, 
except a few pharmacological precepts. If Philinus’ 
doctrine is identical with that of his school — and the 
Empirical system, according to ancient sources, remained 
essentially tmehanged — he must have denounced inquiry 
into hidden causes, explanation of physiological pro- 
cesses, systematic study of anatomy in dead or living 
bodies, and general theories concerning diseases. Relying 
only on his own experience and that of others, and on the 
conclusions resulting therefrom by analogy, he must have 
paid attention to factors which evidently influence illness 
and to the individual differences of people and localities. 

Fragments, K. Deichgraber, Die Gr. Empiriherxchule ( 193 °). 
Galen on Medical Experience, ed. and transl. by R. Wakcr (1944); 
review The Philosophical Review (1947), historical background and 
philosophical dependence of empiricism. H. Dillcr, PIV xix. 2193 . 

X.. E. 

PHILINUS (2) of Acragas, pro-Carthaginian historian 
of the First Punic War, writing probably in monograph 
form, was used by Polybius (i. 13-64) with FabiusPictor, 
and perhaps by Diodorus (23-4). 

FGrH ii, B, p. 897, BD, p. 598; F. W. Walbank, CQ 194S, i fl. 
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PHILIP (r) II, Idng of Maccdon 359-336 u.c., laid the 
foundations of Macedonia’s greatness. Internally, he 
unified Macedonia by removing the semi-independent 
principalities of upper Macedonia and incorporating 
territorial divisions in the army system, by favouring 
Greek culture, and by promoting urbanization and trade. 
The capUtre of Pydna, Methonc, and Amphipolis, the 
exploitation of the Pangaeum mines (yielding 1,000 
talents annually), and the allianee with the Chalcidian 
League favoured the economic growth of Macedonia; by 
incorporating Thrace, Chalcidice, and Thessaly under 
the royal mint he created an economic power capable of 
supporting a standing army and launching the c.xpcdition 
of Alexander. Under the stress of long warfare Philip 
forged a professional army with national spirit, which 
became the Grande Arm6e of Alexander; he developed 
sicgecraft, trained the Macedonian infantry in tlie novel 
phalanx formation, employed the tactic of offensive and 
defensive wings, and bequeathed an able staff to Alexan- 
der. At Chaeronea the Macedonian power created by 
Philip overwhelmed Greece as decisively as it later 
ovcnvhelmcd Persia. 

In the rise of Maccdon Philip displayed diplomatic 
genius by exploiting the enmity between Athens and 
Chalcidice, the Social and Sacred Wars, and the dissen- 
sion in Thrace and Thessaly. By making peace with 
Athens in 358 he covered his attack on Amphipolis and 
Pydna, and by allying with the Chalcidian League in 356 
he captured Potidaca and defeated a Balkan coalition 
organized by Athens. By marriage alliances with the 
Molossian royal house and the Aleuadac of Larissa, and 
by annexing western Thrace he acquired sufficient 
strength to intcrs'cne in the Sacred War. He defeated 
Onomarchus, organized Thessaly, and penetrated to 
Thermopylae (352). He invaded and annexed Chalcidice, 
instigating a revolt against Athens in Euboea to synchro- 
nize with it (349-348). After these successes he concluded 
peace and alliance with Athens, and terminated the Sacred 
War (346). Invited by Isocrates to lead Greece against 
Persia, Philip endeavoured to conciliate Athens, until the 
opposition hardened under Demosthenes’ leadership; 
frustrated at Perinthus and Byzantium by Athenian and 
Persian help, he used a diplomatic opening offered by the 
Delphic Amphictiony to force the issue at Chaeronea. 
He used his victory to give Greece a federal constitution 
under his leadership as elective Hegemon (the League of 
Corinth), and to ally it with Macedonia. He was assassin- 
ated at the age of 46, when about to lead the forces of 
Macedonia and Greece against Persia. 

Of his contemporaries the nationalist Dcmostlicncs 
saw in Philip a perfidious despot, the Panhcllcnist 
Isocrates and Ephorus a leader of Greece, and the indivi- 
dualist Theopompus die greatest man Europe had known. 
IVlodcm scholarship, while divided in interpretation of 
his personality, is unanimous in appreciating his states- 
manship, diplomacy, and generalship. 

AMCsrsT Sourers: Diodonn, bit. 16, follow'na gplionn and Dim* 
(A. Mnmiriiitio, IlenJieonU’ Iitiuila t^nhardo *031), or Epliorus 
and Diyllu* (N. G. L. Hammond. CQ 1937-S); Thcopompu* fr«.; 
Isocratr*, /’Aifippiit; patiapr* in Attic Orator*; Polj^enu*; Jmtin, 
liVs. 7-0; HieV* and Hill. Otttk Iliilmcal /nirn'pfio'a (1901) no. 
is<r f.; 'Apx. 'Ei-. 19:5/6, 76: Tro-.r. jin PIM. yUt. 1934, toy; 
Scitman. OVrrA Criwfioyi). eh. t:: 'Ve*t in Aij-t. C/ircn, 19:3. 169. 

Monrns I-ITi:li.*Tvrr: b. G. Hoparth. PhiUp and Alexander cj 
Mate^hn (tP97); A. W. I'ic’eard-Cambtidse, CAU vi (193J), 
fl-e: A. Momipliann, Ftlippo il Maeedinr (toiyh K. J. lietoch, 
( 7 rr>rA. Get eh.' iii. t, ch. pf.; U. Wilcien. Alexander der Grour 
(rnid. Trand. loiA, eh. c; J. Kromaycr. Sehlaehten-.tlat ir. «~th 
Text If) f. (10:6); N’. G. I.. Hammond, Kth 193?. 1S6 f,; F. Hamp!, 
/>rr ki'd; ten dilA rdeAen (t 034 ): F. R- WQjt, /Vir.W JJ u 
Gt{e;her.:a-J f.c, (1936), N. G. U H. 

riHLIP (5) ARRHIDAEUS (<-. ssS-H? h.c.). son of 
Philip 11 of Macedonia and Phihnna of Larissa; his 
correct title svas Philip III of Maccdoni.i. P.m-ctically 
nothing is known of his life under Philip and .Alcrandcr, 
except that he was feeble-minded. His election sis king. 


jointly with Alexander’s posthumous son Alexander IV 
(323), gave him no real power, but he was steered skilfully 
through the early struggles of the ‘Successors’ by his wife 
Eury-dicc, his name and authority being used by (suc- 
cessively) Perdiccas, Antipatcr, PoljTcrchon, and Cassan- 
der. Hc_was ultimately captured and killed by OljTnpins, 
who desired the full succession for Alcx.andcr’s son. 

G. T. G. 

PHILIP (3) V (23S-179 n.c.), king of Maccdon, son of 
Demetrius II and Phthia (Chryscis), was adopted by 
Antigonus III, and succeeded in summer 221. The 
Social Wnr(22(^2i7), in which the Hellenic Confederacy 
opposed Actolia, Sparta, and Elis, brought him con- 
siderable renown, notwithstanding the intrigues of his 
ministers, headed by Apelles (executed 2 j 8), against 
Achaca. After the Peace of Naupactus (217), instigated 
by Demetrius of Pharos, he took up amis against Rome 
in Illyria, first by sea, later, after losing his fleet (214), 
by land; his treaty with Hannibal (215) defined spheres 
of operation. His bmtal attacks on Mcsscnc in 215-214 
alienated Achaca. An Actolian alliance (21 1) and Attains 
of Pergamum’s collaboration now g.ivo Roman forces in 
Greece an advantage; but Philip held out, and when they 
retired in 207, he sacked Thermum and forced terms on 
Actolia (206). The war concluded with the favourable 
Peace of Phocnicc (205). Philip then turned eastward: 
he employed a pirate, Dicacarchus, to obtain resources, 
and in 203/2 combined with Antiochus of Syria to 
plunder the possessions of the infant Ptolemy V. His 
terroristic methods, however, aroused Rhodes and 
Pcrg.amum, who in 201 defeated him by sea off Chios, 
and by alarmist reports persuaded the Senate to declare 
war on him. This declaration Philip received at Abydos 
(200), after a c.ampaign against Athens and the Thracian 
Chersonese; by September a Roman army was in 
Illyria. After two campaigns in Macedonia (199) and 
Thessaly (198) the Romans under Flnmininus defeated 
him decisively at Cynosccphalae in Thc,ssalj’ (197); and 
tlic subsequent peace settlement confined him to Mace- 
donia, and c.xactcd 1,000 talents indemnity, almost his 
xvholc fleet, and hostages, including his younger son, 
Demetrius. Until 189 Philip collaborated with Rome, 
and having sent help against Nnbis (195) and Antiochus 
and Actolia (192-189), made acquisitions in Thcss.ily. 
For facilitating the Scipios’ advance through Maccdon 
and Thrace he Jiad his tribute remitted and Demetrius 
restored (iQo). Henceforward he concentrated on con- 
solidating Maccdon : finance was reorganized, populations 
were transplanted, mines reopened, central and local 
currencies issued. Accusations from his neighbours, 
however, led to constant Roman interference; and in 
1S5 .adverse decisions convinced him that his destruction 
w.ns intended. In three campaigns (1S4, 183, tSi), there- 
fore, he extended his influence in the Balkans ; mc.anwhilc 
Demetrius’ pro-Roman policy led to n quarrel with tlic 
crown-prince Perseus, and his oxim execution for t_rc.ason 
(s":' — f-J— “i-ffjrdircczingfhe 

]•■ • i.! ' at Amphipolis. 

■; ■ : r "■ ' i'. ;* ■ '■■■'■ oped in politics 

by bis unbalanced temperament. He maintained popular 
loyalty while combining the protection of his northern 
frontiers xvith expansionist programmes elsewhere; but 
he lacked a consistent constnictive policy, hence his 
main .significance is as a figure in the history' of Roman 
expansion. 

Ancirnt ffoiirce*; rolvtili;*; I.ivy, IsV*. 23-49; oitier-riie * 7 snrrr'!. 
Mmlfni lilfrjture: M." H' tifsux. As— r r> ta Greer {1941); CA/l 
rii »n-J s-Ui: A. H. o.-.d F. V.'. WiV.-xniL TPS tyT! 

F. Grier, AtF. Ttu’.ir;'*)* V; W. * f/ 

Mae/dan (l 74 =i- ^ ^ "■ ''' 

rHILIPPI, a town in t!-,c plain east of Mt. Pangsrut. 
Founded by Philip II of Maccdon in ^^^'7 « k 
replaces! a former Tliasian scnlcm.ent named Crenides, 
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and became the chief mining-centre in the Pangaeus 
goldfields. In 42 b.c. it was the scene of the double 
battle in which Antony defeated M. Brutus and Cassius. 
After the battle of Actium Octavian constituted it as a 
colony for partisans of Antony evicted from Italy. 
Philippi was the first European town to hear a Christian 
missionary (St. Paul). For the battle see Appian 4. 105- 
31 (good description of the site) ; Dio Cass. 47. 42-9. 

P. CoUart, Philippes (1937). M. C. 

PHILIPP IDES, New Comedy poet, an Athenian, who 
won a victory in 31 1 b.c. Of forty-five comedies (Suidas) 
we know fifteen titles — one a mythological burlesque, 
’Afi^idpecos. As a friend of Lysimachus, king of Thrace, 
P. possessed great influence, and boldly denounced the 
sacrilege of Demetrius Poliorcetes (fr. 25, c. 300 b.c.). 
Fr. 9, the ways of nouveaux riches', fr. 18, Euripides 
quoted for consolation in trouble. 

FCG iv. 467 ff. ; CAP iii. 301 ff. W. G. W. 

PHILIPPIDES, see also pheidippides. 

PHILIPPOPOLIS, a city of Thrace, commanding the 
main road from Macedonia to the Black Sea. It was 
founded by Philip II of Macedon in 342 b.c., and 
reoccupied by Philip V in 183, as a military outpost 
beyond Mt. Rhodope; but in either case it soon reverted 
to native rule. Under Roman rule it served as the 
meeting-place of the provincial parliament of Thrace, 
and as a stronghold against Gothic invaders (a.d. 250-70). 
From the mixed character of the population which Philip 
II settled there it obtained the nickname of ‘Poneropolis’ 
(‘Crookham’). M. C. 

PHILIPPUS (i), Julius Verus, Roman emperor A.D. 
244-9, a native of Arabia, succeeded Timesitheus as 
Praetorian Prefect and connived at Gordian’s assassina- 
tion (see GORDIAN in). After concluding peace with 
Persia he reached Rome with his son in 244, where he 
established good relations with the Senate. A great 
victory over the Carpi in 247 was followed by the eleva- 
tion of his son to the rank of Augustus and by the 
celebrations in the ensuing April of the thousandth 
birthday of Rome. But in the summer the Goths 
invaded Moesia and pretenders arose in the Ballrans and 
the East. Decius was appointed to the Danubian com- 
mand and his popularity with the troops led to his 
acclamation as emperor. Despite assurances of loyalty 
Philip mistrusted Decius’ sincerity. He and his son were 
killed in a battle at Verona. 

Later tradition honoured Philip as the first Christian 
emperor, but it is questionable whether his indulgence 
to the Faith entailed his conversion. 

Zosimus I. 19-22; Zonaras 12. 19; Salisbury and Mattingly, 
jlRSsiv; E. Stein, PIV, a.v. * Julius Philippus’; Parker, Roman World, 
150-7; CAH lii, ch. 2, § s. H, M. D. P. 

PHILIPPUS (2) of Opus(JZ. c. 350 B.C.), mathematician 
and astronomer, pupil of Plato. An ancient tradition 
(D.L. 3. 37) describes liim as having edited Plato’s Lazos 
for publication and written the Epinomis. It is still in 
doubt whether the latter was the work of Plato or of a 
pupil. 

PW xii. 23 Si; H. C. G. Friedrich, StylisiUche Unlersttehung d. 
Epinomis d, Philippos von Opus (1927). tV. D. R. 

PHILIPPUS (3) of Thessalonica, who lived in Rome, and 
was probably a rhetor, published about a.d. 40 a Garland 
of Greek epigrams written since Meleager, with a 
shockingly dull preface imitating him (sec anthology). 
Some eighty of his own survive in the Anthology, mostly 
imitated from earlier authors; his vocabulary is rich and 
affected, and he tends to cultivate point at all costs. 

C. Cichotiue, IWm. Stud. ch. viii. g (1922), dating the Garland. 

C. H. 


PHBLISCUS (i) (c. 400-325 E.C.), rhetorician from 
Miletus, who came to Athens and studied under Iso- 
crates. His works included a MiXrimaKos and an ’Afj,<l>iK- 
TVovtKos (probably political brochures) and a life of the 
orator Lycurgus. 

PW xix. 2. 23S4-7, 

PHDLISCUS (2), Middle Comedy poet, to whom 
Suidas assigns six plays (five being mythological bur- 
lesques; fourteen lines in a papyrus, PSI x. 1175, are 
doubtfully attributed to Aids yovaC). 

FCG iii. S79 f.; CAF ii. 443 f. 

PHILISCUS (3) of Aegina (4th c. b.c.), came under the 
teaching of Diogenes of Sinope at Athens and joined 
the Cynic school. He is said to have taught Alexander the 
Great, but this is doubtful. Seven tragedies were ascribed 
to him in antiquity, and the ascriptions may well be 
correct. 

PW xix. 2. 2382. W. D. R. 

PHILISCUS (4) of Thessaly (c. a.d. 190-220), rhetori- 
cian, professor of rhetoric at Athens under Caracalla. 

PW rix. 2. 2887. 

PHILISCUS, see also philicus. 

PHILISTION of Locri, physician, a contemporary of 
Plato (c, 427-347), according to Callimachus the teacher 
of Eudoxus, illustrious in his art according to Plutarch, 
was the main representative of the Sicilian School of 
medicine. Like Empedocles he assumed four elements, 
fire, air, water, earth, which he equated with the qualities 
hot, cold, moist, dry, and considered responsible for all 
bodily processes. Respiration he regarded as the cooling 
of innate heat. His interest in anatomy may be inferred 
from the fact that the name aeroi for certain veins was 
attributed to him. In the physiology of drinking 
he agreed with Plato, as Plutarch relates (2. 1047 c). 
Diseases he explained by the excess or deficiency of the 
four elements, by external causes like wounds, climate, 
nourishment, or by changes in the bodily constitution, 
especially by difficulties of breathing, which he believed 
to occur all over the body. His book on dietetics must 
have been famous (half of the fragments preserved come 
from it, 9-16). 

Fragments, M. Wcllmnnn, Die Fragmente d. Sihelisehcn Arsle 
(1901). Influence of P., Wellmann, Hermes (1900). Influence on 
Plato, A. E. Taylor, A Commentary on Plato's Tim. (1928), 9, 599, 
n. I ; cf. F. Comford, Plato’s Cosmology (1937), 334; W. Jaeger, 
Diohles v. Karystos {1938), 9 f.; 212, n. 1 (P, identical with the 
Philistion mentioned in the second Platonic Letter?). H. Diller, 
PW xix. 2405. L. E. 

PHILISTUS of Syracuse, Sicilian historian who in his 
youth saw Gylippus rescue Syracuse (414 b.c.), and took 
a prominent part in supporting Dionysius I and II. 
He assisted the former to become general and tyrant(405), 
and served as his counsellor and governor of Syracuse, 
but later quarrelled with him and was banished. Recalled 
by Dionysius II, he expelled Dion (366), and was ap- 
pointed admiral. He failed to intercept Dion’s expedition 
from Greece (357), and committed suicide after a naval 
defeat by Dion (356). 

The history (UiKeXiKa) was written during his exile. 
There were at least twelve books, of which the first 
seven dealt with Sicilian affairs from the earliest times 
until 406. Philistus was a competent historian and 
imitator of Thucydides. The charge of flattery of the 
tyrants should be discounted in view of the characteristic 
Greek refusal to recognize their achievements. 

FHG i. 1 8s. G. L. B. 

PHILO, sea PHILON, PUBLILIUS (2), JEWISH GREHt 
LITERATURE. 


PHILIPPUS, sec also marcius. 


PHILO JUDiSUS, see philon (4). 
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PHELOCHORUS of Athens, the most famous of the 
atlhidographcrs. Sprung from a distinguished family, 
he held the official positions of pdi-Tij koI IcpooKOTTOs 
in 306 B.c. The Atthis reached 261/260, and P. was 
executed shortly afterwards by Antigonus Gonatas as a 
partisan of Ptolemy II Philadelphus. 

Philocliorus’ religious duties implied a close knowledge 
of Athenian festivals and cults, and this was linked with 
an interest in the myths and history of Attica. His large 
literary output was mostly concerned with books on 
religious antiquities and customs, and is sparsely repre- 
sented in the extant fragments. His most important 
work was an Atthis in seventeen books. Unlike most 
atthiclographers, and perhaps because tlie material had 
already appeared in other works, he dealt summarily 
with early Athenian history (bks. 1-2), passed on to the 
constitutional problems of Solon and Cleisthcncs (bk. 3) 
and the fifth century (bk. 4), and devoted some two- 
thirds of his narrative to a detailed sur\'cy of contem- 
porary politics. The last seven books arc almost entirely 
lost, probably because they had no interest for Alexan- 
drine scholars, who used lum chiefly in explanation of the 
Attic orators. 

7 'he style of the Atthis is plain and unattractive, but its 
chronological arrangement by kings and archons and tlie 
evidence of an cycw’itncss who was also interested in 
genuine research established P.’s position as an historian. 
He produced an abridged version which may be identical 
with the 'Atthis against Demon’, a polemical treatise 
criticizing the earlier atthidographer. 

P/JG i. 384. G. h. n. 

PHILOCLES, nephew of Aeschylus, wrote 100 plays 
and defeated Sophocles on tlie occasion when the latter 
produced the Oedipus Tyruti/tus (Suidas s.v., Arg. Soph. 
OT), but is frequently attacked by the comic poets (e.g. 
Ar. Vesp. 461; Thesm. 168; Cratin. fr. 292). His 
unpleasant style earned him the nicknames XoX-q (Gail) 
and ’AX/ilon' (son of Brine). His plays included a tetra- 
logy, the IlarBtons, on tlie story of Tcrcus (schol. 
Ar. Av. 281). 

TGF 759-60. A. W. P.-C. 

PHDLOCOMUS, sec vettius (i). 

PHDLO CRATES, an Athenian statesman who initiated 
the peace negotiations witli Philip II of Maccdon after 
the fall of Olynthus (348 n.c.). He headed the first peace 
embassy and secured a place on it for Demosthenes, who 
had defended Irim in court (347-346). On the embassy’s 
return Philocrates proposed, and finally carried, a peace 
and flili.ance with Philip. He headed a second embassy 
to obtain Philip’s signature, returned to carry a proposal 
to implement the nlliancc, dc.spitc Demosthenes’ opposi- 
tion, and served on two more embassies to Pliilip. 
Prosecuted in 343 for corruption in the peace negotiations, 
Philocrates absconded and w.as condemned to death; 
his prudent policy had become unpopular. N. G. L. H. 

PHILOCTETES, in mythology, son of Pocas (Od. 3. 
190) and leader of the seven ships from Methone and 
other towns of that region { 11 . a. 7*8). f>ut left behind in 
Lemnos sufTcring from a snake-bite (ibid. 722-3). Homer 
savs no more of him hut th.at he returned safely from 
Tsoy (Od. ibid.); the Cypria{in Proclus) add th.st while 
the Greeks were on their w.ay to Troy they sacrificed in 
Tenedoa and there Philoctctcs w.a,s bitten and left hchmd 
because of the stcncli of lus wound. The Lutle Iliad 
continues the story. Ods-sscus captured Hclcnus, the 
Trojnn prophet, and le.rmcd from him th.at Troy could 
not be tr.’xcn unlcs-s Philoctctcs w.-,s present; he therefore 
went to 1 /crr.nos vsiih Diomedes and brought him. 
Tn-.i:tcly (the Philecuus of Sophocles .‘■.un'ives, and pl.-tys 
on the" nibicct were written oho by Acjchylu’t and 
Kuripidr-.) gives further details. Philoctctcs had the bow 
and arrows of Ilcraelcs (q.v.) ghtn him (Soph. cp. cir. 


8ot ff.) or his father (Apollod. 2. 160) for lighting the 
pyre on Mt. Oeta. Without these Troy could not fall. 
He was therefore persuaded or tricked into coming (in 
Spph. Odysseus’ companion is Ncoptolcmus, q.v., and 
his honesty produces complications in the plot), he.nlcd 
on arrival by Machaon (q.v. ; Litt/c Iliad), and there killed 
Paris. Since ho had hero-cults in more than one place 
(near Sybaris and at Maeella, Lycophron, 919 ff., cf. 
[Aristotle] ilffr. Ausc. 107) it was naturally said that he 
had wandered to Magna Graccia after leaving Troy and 
founded cities there; cf. Apollodorus in Strabo 6. 254, 

ll. J. R. 

PHILODAMUS, of Scarphea, author of a Paean to 
Dfonpus discovered at Delphi. The poem, of some 
ISO lines in Aeolic metres, describes the birth and early 
travels of Dionysus and gives directions for his cult. 
Date 335-334 B.c. 

Text: E. Diehl, Anlh. hyr. Grate, ii. 252-7; J. U. Powell, Coll, 
Alex. (1925). >65-71. Criticism: H. W. Smyth, Greek Melic Poets, 
525 ff.; J’owell fltjd Barber, Kesc Ckapseri i. 42^3. C. M.l}, 


PHILODEMUS (c. iio-c. 40/35 b.c.), bom at Gadara, 
died probably at Herculaneum; he came to Rome c. 75 
B.c. as a consequence of the First Mitliridatic War and 
enjoyed there the favour and powerful friendship of the 
Pisoncs. One of them, L. Calpumius Piso Cacsoninus 
(cor. 58), who was probably his disciple, presented him 
with a magnificent villa at Herculaneum. Cicero’s some- 
what ironical praise of PhiIodcmu.s {Pis. 28. 68 ff.) shows 
that he was already well known in 55 B.c. His connexions 
with Piso brought Philodcmus the opportunity of influ- 
encing the brilliant young students of Greek literature 
and philosophy who gathered around liim and Siron at 
Herculaneum and Naples. In 44/42 B.c. he strongly 
opposed tlie policy of Antony, and aroused rcpubHc.in 
feelings in several of his disciples, as is shown by Varius’ 
Dc mortc, Virgil's Appendix, and the militaiy career of 
Horace. Although his prose work was dull and colourless, 
Philodcmus greatly surpassed tJic average literary stan- 
dard of tlie Greek Epicureans. In his elegant hut often 
indecent love epigrams, some tivcnty-five of which arc 
preserved in tlie Anthologia Palatiua, he displays taste 
and ingenuity worthy of his fellow-citizen Mclc.sgcr. 
The success of these poems is proved by the allusions to, 
and imitations of, them in several passages of Horace 
and Ovid. Although Cicero seems to imply that Philo- 
dcmus’ main .activity was poetry, he devoted himself 
chiefly to the task of popularizing Greek philosophy, 
which he dealt with systcniatic.illy and historically (in his 
trc.atisc oviwafi? Ttuv ^lAood^'Oii', comprising an outline 
of the doctrines of Greek thinkers viewed from the stand- 
point of Epicureanism, in ten or more books). His work 
covered n wide field, including psychology, theology, 
logic, ethics, aesthetics, and rhetoric. Pr.rticularly 
remarkable was liis theory of art, wliich he cortccived as 
an autonomous activity of the mind, independent of 
morals and logic, and determined not by its content, hut 
by its aesthetic v.ilue. Though scarcely original as n 
philosopher, Philodcmus achieved his gre.at ambition of 
influencing the most Ic.amcd and distinguished Romans 
of his age. No prose svorl; of Philodcmus was known 
until -several rolls of p.spyri. ch.irrcd but partly lc;;ili’,c, 
containing fragments of his ssritinjr-, v.'crc discovered 
among the ruins of Piso’s villa .st I iercul.incum. 
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PIVxix, 2444 ff.; W. CrBnert, Memoria GraecaHerculanemis {igo3)i 
C. Cichorius, Rom, Studien viii. 1 (1922). For Philodemus' life 
and villa, D. Comparctti, Milanges Chatelain (igio), 1 18 ff.; for his 
theory of art, A. Rostagni, Atene e Roma (1920); Riv. Fil. 1923-4; 
introduction to Rostagni’s commentary on Horace’s Ars (193°); 
PW xix. 2444. I”* ’!'• 

PHILOLAUS of Croton, Pythagorean contemporary 
with Socrates. Works : Tlepl ^vaios, (possibly the 

same work). The authenticity of the frs. has been much 
discussed, and the question cannot be regarded as settled. 

See Zeller-Mondolfo, Filosofia dei_ Greci ii. 304-8, 367-82. 
Testimonia and frs. in Diels, Vorsokr.* i. 39S. W. D. R. 

PHILOLOGUS, see ATEius. 

PHILOLOGY , COMPARATIVE, or, as it is now better 
named. Comparative Linguistics, is a modem study. 
The Greeks were little interested in languages other 
than their own, and without comparison with other 
languages but little progress could be made even in 
Greek. The Sophists, and later Plato, dabbled in lan- 
guage and made attempts at etymology that were crude 
and often ridiculous. The Stoics, with their special 
interest in the etymon, also pursued this study, which in 
due course was taken up by the Romans, notably Aelius 
Stilo and Terentius Varro. But no certain principles 
of linguistic development were yet laid down; there 
was no phonetic, no clear discrimination between root, 
stem, and termination, and no proved method in etymo- 
logy (q.v.). Thus vulpes is derived from volo+pes, i.e. 
‘flying-foot’, and lepus from lem-pes, i.e. ‘light-foot’, 
although ped~, the stem of pes, is not present in vulpes -is 
or lepus -oris. Other fantastic etymologies in Varro’s De 
Lingua Latina are cervi ‘quod gerunt cornua’), 

aper (,<asper), ones (<ara), pecus {<pes). Another type 
is the famous lucus a non lucendo: cf. ‘caelum a celando 
quod apertum est’ . Sometimes they even assumed hybrid 
formations e.g. caclebs (<cae/«m-f^ioy; i.e. a bachelor 
has a heavenly lifel). 

2. The Romans, then, scarcely improved upon the 
Greeks and throughout the Middle Ages (see Isidore’s 
Etymologiae) linguistic study remained just as the Romans 
had left it. The rediscovery of learning at the Renais- 
sance and the greatly increased travel made possible by 
geographical exploration extended the knowledge of 
languages, hut no real advance was made in the under- 
standing of linguistic development and relationships. 
There was much speculation about the original language 
of mankind and because of scriptural tradition it was 
commonly believed that man’s original language was 
Hebrew, from which by some process of unexplained 
change and decay all other tongues were derived. But 
in the eighteenth century, when the British occupation 
of India made Sanskrit known to Western scholars, 
linguistic studies were revolutionized; for Sanskrit was 
particularly suited both by its structure and its ancient 
grammatical tradition to reveal even upon a cursory 
examination its relationship to the languages of Europe. 
In 1 786 Sir William J ones in a paper to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal declared that both in the roots of verbs and in 
grammatical forms Sanskrit bore a stronger affinity to 
Greek and Latin than could possibly have been produced 
by accident, and probably Gothic and Celtic were 
similarly connected also. He further suggested that they 
were all derived from 'some common source which, 
perhaps, no longer exists’. Here in embryo is what is 
now called the Indo-European family of languages, and 
it has been tlie task of succeeding scholars to fill in the 
outlines and extend the limits of the sketch presented 
by Jones, They no longer admit the possibility that 
original Indo-European exists or even that it can be 
reconstructed, as Schleicher attempted, but ever since 
Jones’s pronouncement they have been working out in 
detail the historical developments and the comparative 
relationships not merely of the many members (and their 


dialects) of the Indo-European family but of the other 
great linguistic families, the Semitic, the Finno-Ugrian, 
etc., as well. 

3. Wliile the German Franz Bopp'(i79i~t867) has 
often been called ‘the father of Comparative Philology’, 
the first of the great specialists in this study was un- 
doubtedly the Dane, Rasmus Rask (1787-1832). In 1811 
the Danish Academy of Science held a prize competition 
on the origin of the ancient Scandinavian language and its 
relation to the Germanic dialects, and in his brief essay 
entitled Investigation on the Origin of Old Norse Rask 
clearly showed that Germanic, Baltic, Greek, Latin, 
Armenian, ‘and probably Indian and Iranian’ are related 
languages, while Eskimo, Celtic, Basque, Finno-Ugrian, 
and Semitic are unrelated. The Napoleonic Wars had 
cut England off from the Continent and impeded the 
study of Sanskrit, and, when Rask wrote, Sanskrit and 
Avestan were still practically unloiown in western 
Europe; hence his doubts about Indian and Iranian. 
He was wrong in excluding Celtic; but by 1818 he 
corrected that, though he still excluded Albanian, which, 
however, had been so badly preserved that it was not 
established as Indo-European until the end of the century 
by Gustav Meyer (1850-1900). It is also Rask’s great 
triumph that he clearly perceived and enunciated the 
soimd-changes that exist between the classical and the 
Germanic languages and also the later consonantal 
changes in High German, a discovery which is usually 
ascribed to Jacob Grimm (1785-1863), who has had the 
honour of having it named Grimm’s Law. But Rask’s 
essay, written in Danish, was not easily accessible to 
scholars, and so the first detailed Indo-European gram- 
mar came to be written by Bopp, who in 1816 published 
a short treatise on The Verbal Inflection of Sanskrit com- 
pared viith Greek, Latin, Persian, and Germanic. Bopp 
had the great advantage of really knowing Sanskrit, and 
his analyses of verbal morphology were a tremendous 
advance, in spite of the fact that he thought he could find 
some part or trace of the verb ‘to be’ in all verbal termina- 
tions. Thus in all -s endings he sought the root es- s- 
(Latin es-t, s-unt). In phonology Bopp was much inferior 
to Rask; but just as Sanskrit with its clear structure 
separating root, stem, and termination had brought about 
the admirable clarity of Indian grammar, so it produced 
Comparative Grammar when it became widely Imown 
among European scholars. Bopp’s work provided a great 
stimulus to further study such as Rask’s without a real 
knowledge of Sanskrit could not do, and in that sense 
Bopp is the founder of Comparative Philology. 

4. Two periods are clearly discernible in modem 
Comparative Philology, the earlier stretching from Rask 
to Schleicher (1821-^8), and the later commencing in 
1876 and continuing until the present day. August Fick 
(1833-1916) shares in both; for his earlier work belongs 
to the pre-Brugmann era, while his later work participates 
in the new method and outlook. Next to Rask comes 
Grimm, whose great contribution was his German 
Grammar, a vast work in which he made a detailed com- 
parison of all the Germanic dialects and by which he 
became ‘the father of historical grammar’. In it he 
formulated with copious examples the sound-changes 
which bear his name. In 1833 Bopp began to follow 
up his first success by a Comparative Grammar of Sans- 
krit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, Gothic, and German, 
and in a subsequent edition he included also Celtic and 
Albanian. But his treatment of sounds was still very 
weak and the next advance in phonology was made by 
August Pott (1802-87) in Ills EtymologischeForschungen,u 
comparative Indo-European grammar with the emphasis 
on phonology. Pott displays real understiinding of sound- 
change and insists on the historical character of sound- 
laws. But lilce Ills predecessors he has no idea tliat 
these laws, when properly formulated, admit of no 
exceptions. In this he was followed by Georg Curtius 
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(1820-85), Schleicher, nnd Pick. They all proclaim their 
strict adherence to sound-laws ; but Curtius differentiated 
between ‘regular sound-changes’ and ‘sporadic sound- 
changes’, while Schleicher’s laws were sufficiently flexible 
to enable him to follow some of Bopp’s worst mistakes. 
Curtius did his best work as a teacher in making Com- 
parative Philology Imown to a wider public; but he also 
succeeded in breaking dowm Grimm’s triad of three 
original vowels a, i , «, and showing that e was also Indo- 
European and that c of Latin £do was older tlian a 
of Sanskrit admi. More important than Curtius was 
Sclilcichcr, who, besides doing valuable work in Slavonic 
and Baltic, brought organization into linguistic study 
by his excellent Compendium of Comparative Indo- 
European Grammar (i86z-2, 4th ed. 1876). Unlike 
Bopp, Schleicher is strong in phonology and liis grammar 
is clearly written and well arranged. But a decisive 
change was approaching both in outlook and method; 
and Pick, the last of the scholars of tire earlier period, 
overlaps into the later. The decisive year for the trans- 
formation in Indo-European linguistics was 1876. 
Schleicher tvas oheady dead, and Curtius steadfastly 
opposed, but in vain, the new ideas; but Pick, whose 
WCrterbuch dcr indogcrmanischcn Sprachen first appeared 
in 1868 and shows the old standpoint, had by the time 
of the fourth edition in 1890 been won over eomplctcly 
to the new. 

5. The difficulty before 1S76 had been the great 
uncertainty and irregularity of the same vowels and 
consonants as represented in the various languages ; but 
a series of brilliant discoveries in the seventies by the 
Italian Ascoli (r829-igo7), the Danes Thomsen (1842- 
1927) and Vcmer (1846-96), the Prenchman dc Saussurc 
(1857-1913), and the German Brugmann (1849-1919) 
brought order out of chaos. In 1870 Ascoli attacked the 
k problem which had baffied both Bopp and Schleicher 
and showed that there was not only one k series in the 
parent language but Uiree quite distinct series represented, 
for c.xample, in the initial sounds of Latin centum, caecus, 
quis. Ascoli, however, wrongly thought that the Sanskrit 
palatals were original : so his discovery was retarded and 
only two of his scries were accepted, and the existence 
of three had to be proved again in 1890 by Bezzenberger 
(1851-1922) and Osthoff (1847-1909). In 1875 Vcmer 
published his famous article wherein he established 
Vcmer’s Law, which explains the apparent exceptions to 
Grimm’s Law. In tlie following year Brugmann in 
defiance of Curtius published his epoch-making article 
on Sonant Nasals (c.g. Gk. TaroV, Lat. tcnlus<Jnd. 
Eur. •/[ito'i; Gk. otVa, Lat. df<rrt«<Ind. Eur. ^dchtp', Gk. 
TToSa, Lat. pcdem<Ind. Eur. *pc!odtn). This article 
greatly advanced the knowledge of Vowel Gradation or 
Ablaut, which received its most inspired treatment in 
de S.aussurc’s 'Treatise on the primitive vowel-system of 
the Indo-European languages’ in 1S79. Brugmann’s 
work w-as strongly opposed by Curtius and others ; and 
thence arose the furious struggle on the strictness of 
Phonetic Laws to which Brugmann and his followers, 
nicknamed the Junggrammadker, declared that there 
were no c.xccptions. The nvo great forces operating in 
linguistic clnangc arc Phonetic Law and Analog>-, and for 
long it was so strongly held that the former admitted 
of no exceptions Uiat in recent years the extreme position 
of Brugmann’s school has been again cliallcngcd by 
Mermann's penetrating iMuigeseta ur.d Analogic (1931). 
To Brugmann we also owe the authoritative survey of 
Ir.do-Euiopcan linguistics, the Grundriu (2nd cJ. 1S97- 
19! t). In this vast work the S>-nt.'ix svas undertaken by 
Dclbrilck (1842-1922), whose contrilmtion in this 
sphere lias Ijccn quite outstanding. Another excellent 
work on syntax, p.articular’y of I-atin and Greek, is the 
I’cnVrtir,crn tiirr ,9\7'.'rt.v(i924-S), of Wackcmagcl, who 
is also the eutltor of the first Comparative^ Sanskrit 
Grammar. In die study of Mesiving or Semasiology Utc 


pioneer work is the Essai de Semantique (4th ed. 1908) of 
Michel Brdal (1832-1915), a study which now has n 
journal of its own, Wiirtcr stnd Sachen (1909- ). An 
interesting^ offshoot of Indo-European Comparative 
Philology is Indo-European Prehistory, which deals 
with the original habitat nnd civilization of the undivided 
Indo-Europc.an community. Outstanding on this subject 
is the Sprachvergleichtmg und Urgcschichtc {^rd cd. 1907) 
of Otto Schrader (1S55-1919). On the general principles 
of language the standard work is the Prinzipiat dcr 
Sprachgeschickte (5tli cd. 1920) of Hermann Paul (1846- 
I92t)- 

6. In this brief sketch little has been said of phonetics, 
inscriptions, or linguistic geography, and many famous 
scholars have not been mentioned. But an excellent 
account of their work is contained in Linguistic Sciasce 
in the iqth Century by Pedersen and Spargo (Harvard 
University Press, 1931). 

7. For tlie classical languages the rcadershould consult 

A. Mcillet, Introduction a I’ctude comparative dcs langucs 
indo-curopc'cttncs’' (1937); A. Mcillet and J. Vendryes, 
Traitddegrammairecomparcc dcslangtrcsclassiques' liqaf) ; 
C. D. Buck, Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin 
(U.S.A. 1937). P. S. N. 

PHILOMELA ((PiAoprJAa). Pandion king of Athens had 
tivo daughters, Procnc {flpoKmi) nnd Philomela, of whom 
the former W.1S married to his ally, Tcreus king of Thrace, 
son of Ares. Tcreus, pretending that Procnc was dead, 
asked that Philomela might be sent to him, and on her 
arrival raped or seduced her and then cut out her tongue 
to prevent licr telling. She contrived to send her sister 
a piece of embroidery on which she had woven her story. 
Procnc found her and took revenge on Tcreus by serving 
him at a meal with the flesh of his and her child Itys. 
Finding this out, he pursued the women, but the gods 
turned him into a hoopoe, Procnc into a nightingale, and 
Philomela into a swallow (a later tradition, represented 
in Latin authors, reverses these last two). 

ApoIIod. 3. 193 fl.; Ovid, Met. 6. 424 ff. H. J. R. 

PHILOMELUS, Phocian commander in the Third 
Sacred War (q.v.). Elected strategos autohrator of Phocis 
at the threat of war, he seized Delphi (summer 356 n.c.), 
raised 5,000 mercenaries, defeated the Locrians and 
Boeotians in the winter, and allied Phocis with Athens 
and Sparta. In autumn 355, when the Amphictiony’ 
declared a Sacred War on Phocis, Philomclus used 
temple funds to raise 10,000 men; in 354 he defeated the 
Thessalians and defended southern Phocis until he was 
defeated nnd committed suicide near Neon (late autumn 
334). An able diplomatist and general, he based Phocian 
power on mercenaries and the Delphic monies. 

N. G. L. II. 

PHILON (i) of Eleusis (4th c. n.c.), architect. lie 
designed the arsenal at Piraeus, and added a porch to 
the Telcstcrion at Eleusis, The fomicr building was 
destroyed by Sulla, and no vesdges of it have bera 
identified; but we possess a detailed specification {IC ii. 
1054). Ilis books on the arsenal, and on the proportions 
of sacred buildings Qvhmv. 7 praef.), have not suivi\ ed. 

H, \V. R. 

PHILON (2) of Byzantium (early 2nd c. n.c), mechani- 
cian, followed in the footsteps of Ctesibius, and hi? v.'orks 
were u.scd by Heron. I Ic wrote a Mr^yaviidj or-.Tafif ; a 
fragment on engines of war is preserved (cd. II. i)(ch 
and E. Schramm in Abh. Perl. Alad. sqiH, 19), and, in 
Arahic and a Latin tranrlation from the Ar.tb;c, ‘.orne 
chapters on Pncsir-.atka (\’, Rore. Anecdote graeca ii. 
299-313; Ilrron, Opera 1. 45S f.). Heron in hri AuUj- 
tneta, c. 20, alludes to a retting by Pld’cm of ti'.c ‘Naupbu!! 
story', whidi presumably carr.c from Autcm.ria by ; 

Piiilon's crplinatforj: were spioarently not niueb in 
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advance of Aristotle’s standpoint; the theoretical basis is 
much better put by Heron. Philon is credited Vfith a 
solution of the problem of finding two mean propor- 
tionals ; it has a slight variation from, but is equivalent 
to, solutions attributed to Apollonius and Heron. 

T.H. 

PHILON(3)of Larissa in Thessaly (Stob. Erf. 2. 38,etc.) 
(160/59-80 B.C.), founder of the so-called fourth Academy 
(Se.xt. Emp. Pyr. 1. 220; etc.). He succeeded Clito- 
machus as president of the Academy 110/9. On the 
outbreak of the Mithridatic War in 88 he fled to Rome 
(Cic. Brut. 306) w'here he became famous, and taught 
important pupils and hearers, amongst whom was Cicero 
{Acad. Index Here. col. 33. 3 f.). 

Philon held that things wore not comprehensible in 
the Stoic sense but that they were knowable in themselves 
(Sext. Emp. op. cit. 235). So he led Academic scepticism 
a step farther away from Cameades towards the teaching 
of his pupil and opponent Antiochus of Ascalon. 

E. Zeller, Eclectics, Engl, Transl., 756; A. Goedeckemeyer, 
Gesch. des Skeptixismus, 103 f.; Uebenveg-Praechter, Grundriss'^, 
469 f.; PIP six. 2535. K. O. B. 

PHILON (4) commonly Imown as Philo Judaeus (c. 
30 B.c.-A.D. 4s), spent all his life in his native city of 
Alexandria and became head of its Jewish community, 
which he represented on the delegation sent to Rome in 
A.D. 39-40 to ask exemption from the duty of worshipping 
the emperor. This is the only incident from the life of 
P. of which anything is Imown ; it is related at length in 
his pamphlet Legatio ad Gaitim. Here and in his In 
Flaccttm, . a similar treatise of earlier date, P. tries to 
show that God is mindful of His people and punishes 
with death their persecutors (i.e. the Roman prefect of 
Egypt and the emperor). These works exerted a lasting 
influence upon early Christian literature, e.g. upon 
the De mortibus persecutorum-, the latter took over 
from P. the idea that persecutors themselves are re- 
sponsible for evoking the inevitable punishment which, 
by God’s judgement, eventually overwhelms them. 
P. cannot, however, be considered as an enemy of 
Hellenistic and Roman civilization merely because he 
was opposed to the worship of the Emperor Gaius ; for 
besides speaking of Augustus and Tiberius in very high 
terms of praise, and adapting formulas of the Hellenistic 
ruler-cult to the praise of the Jewish patriarchs, he casts 
the traditions of Judaism into the literary forms of Greek 
allegory. Modem scholars have often overestimated the 
extent of P.’s, indebtedness to Judaism, especially to 
the Alexandrian school. In fact, he owes far more to 
Greek philosophy, and his very efforts to demonstrate a 
substantial similarity bettveen Hellenic and Jewish 
doctrines are a proof of his Hellenistic character. His 
main sources were indisputably Plato, Aristotle, and the 
Stoics, above all Posidonius ; the extent of his indebted- 
ness to Neopythagoreanism, although great, is now 
difficult to estimate. Despite his scanty originality as a 
philosopher, P. played a very important role in the history 
of ancient thought as a mediator between Hellenistic 
philosophy and both Christianity and Neoplatonism. 
Not only did the author of the De mortibus perscaitomm 
and Plotinus borrow from him, but St. Augustine prob- 
ably derived from P. his theory of the two cities, which is 
merely an application of P.’s dualism to the realm of 
politics. Nevertheless, P. did not bridge the gulf between 
the world of God and the world of matter, since, had 
matter been created by God, the existence of evil would 
be inexplicable. To establish an artificial connexion 
beUveen the two W'orlds P. introduced intermediary 
beings representing the different aspects of God’s exis- 
tence and thought. With these God communicates only 
through an intermediary, which P. c.ills Logos and is 
careful to distinguish from God Irimself : the word Logos 
refers to God in so far as His existence is conceived as 


pure thought, while the word God merely indicates His 
essence as pure Being. Man’s duty is to conform to the 
will of God, not only by living according to His law, 
but by ‘seeing’ Him, This supreme acliievement, the 
discovery of the essence of God, can be reached only 
by means of ‘ecstasy’, which P. thinlts of as an act of 
grace. But worship and purity of life and mind enable 
man to succeed in achieving communion with God in 
His existence as thought. In P.’s system the soul of 
man is ultimately dependent on the grace of God and 
cannot enjoy communion with Him also by a spontaneous 
activity of love unassisted by grace. 

Texts : Best complete edition : Cohn, Wendland, Reiter (cd. major, 
7 vols., 1896-1930; ed, minor, 6 vols., 1896-1913). Ed. T. Mangey 
(London, 2 vols., 1742). English Translation: Loeb (9 vols., 
1929 ff.). Frs., ed. J. Rendel Harris (1886). The In Flaccum edited 
with an historical commentary by H. Box {1939). 

A full bibliography (by H. L. Goodhart and E. R. Goodenough) 
in appendix to E. R. Goodenough, The Politics of Philo Judaeus 
(1938). Most important works on Philo: J. Drummond, Philo 
Judaeus (2 vols., 1888); E. Herriot, Philon lejuif (189S); J. Martin, 
Philon (1907); E. Brdhier, Les Idies philosophiques et religicuses de 
Philon^ (1925): T. H. Billings, The Platonism of Philo (1919): I. 
Heineroann, Philos, griech. u.jiidische Bildtmg (1932). P. T. 

PHILON (s) of Byblos (a.d. 64-161) composed in Greek 
a learned work of euhemeristic character in which for the 
Phoenician religion he cites at length, as he alleges, from 
the Phoenician Sanchuniathon, w'ho had devoted a 
treatise in his own language to theogony, cosmogony, 
and the origins of civilization. Extensive fragments of 
Philon have been preserved by Eusebius in his Demon- 
stratio evangelica (1. 9; 22-10; 28); with a parallel in 
Theodoret. These fragments have now been critically 
republished, along with translation, extensive essays, 
and full bibliography, by C. Clemen, ‘Die phSnikische 
Religion nach Philo von Bybios’, Mittheilungcn d. 
vorderasiatisch-acgyptischen Gesellschaft xlii, pt. 3(1939). 
Over Philon’s alleged translation there has been long 
dispute, distinguished scholars like Baudissin regarding 
it as a fraud. But the extraordinary recent discoveries 
at Ras Shamra, ancient Ugarit, on the Syrian coast north 
of Laodicea-Latakia, of fourteenth-century B.c. docu- 
ments, in alphabetic cuneiform script, and of Hebraic 
language, containing lengthy mythological texts, epic, 
choric, etc. (published for the most part in Syria since 
1929), have proved conclusively that Sanchuniathon is 
doubtless a verity in view of the many correspondences 
between him and these fresh texts and of the picture of 
the lush development of Phoenician mythology by the 
middle of tlie second millennium. 

See O. Eissfeldt, Ras Schamra u. Sanchuniathon (1939), esp. 79 fl. 

J. A. M. 

Philon also wrote a ’PrjpiaTiKov (paradigm of verb- 
flexions), and a dictionary of synon5nms (tiie probable 
source of the Byzantine Pseudo-Ammonius). He was 
much used by Hesychius of Miletus. See also san- 
chuniathon. P. B. R. F. 

PHILONIDES, an older contemporary of Aristophanes, 
various of whose plays he produced. First victorious c. 
410 B.c. (JG. ii“. 2325). Suidas mentions KoBopvoi (an 
attack on Theramenes (cf. Ar. Ran. 534 ff.)), ^iXiratpos, 
and 

FCG ii. 421 ff.; CAF i. 254 ff.; Demiaftezuk, Suppl. Com. 73 ' 

M. P. 

PHILOPAPPUS, Syrian prince, Roman consul (a.d. 
109), and Athenian archon. His sepulchral monument, 
erected between 1 1 4 and 1 1 6, stands at Athens on the top 
of the Museum Hill. His full name was C. JuHus 
Antiochus Epiphanes Philopappus, his grandfather being 
Antiochus IV, the last king of Commagcnc. 

OGI 409-13. PIR ii'. i66, 99; ii’. 262, io 85 . V. E. 

PHILOPATOR, Stoic, prob.ably of the time of Hadrian 
(a.d. 117-38). See Zeller, Phil. d. Gricchen, iii. 1*. 169, 

714- 
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PHILOPOEMEN of Megalopolis (c. 253-182 b.c.), the 
Achaean soldier and statesman, %vas trained from his 
youth in arms and taught by the patriotic Mcgalopolitan 
philosophers, Eedemus and Demophanes. He resisted 
Cleomenes (223) and won praise from Antigonus Doson at 
Scllasia. After ten years’ mercenary soldiering in Crete, 
he became Hipparch of the Achaean League in 210/9 
and General in 208/7, reforming the army, and in 207 
defeated Machanidas of Sparta at Mantinea. General 
again in 206/5 and 201/200, he repelled Nabis in 202-200. 
In the Second Macedonian War, favouring neutrality’, 
he lost influence and returned to Crete (199/8). Reap- 
pearing after the Roman evacuation to find war -with 
Nabis, he became General (193/2) and blockaded Sparta. 
Flamininus made a settlement, but on Nabis’ assassina- 
tion (192) Philopoemcn incorporated Sparta in the 
Achaean League. In annexing Messene and Elis (r9i) 
and as General in 191/90 or 190/89 and in 1S9/8 he 
dominated policy; finally, in 1S8, on an ambiguous ruling 
of the Senate, he demilitarized Sparta and abolished the 
Lycurgan institutions. General again in 1S7/6 and 183/2, 
he was captured during the revolt of Messene and given 
poison (182). A great soldier and patriot, 'the last of the 
Greeks’, he remained in politics the Mcgalopolitan, 
narrow and rancorous, pressing Flamininus’ and the 
Senate’s acquiescence in Achaean rights to dominate the 
Pcloponncse, when wider statesmanship was needed to 
strike a balance with Roman power in Greece. 

Polybius 2. 40: 2. 67-0: hits. lo-ii, 16, nnd 20-4; Li\Tb'.cs. 3S-g; 
Plutarch, I‘hilo[ioenien; plamininus. G. Niccolini, La Confedera- 
stone Achea (1914); De Sanctis, Star. Rom. iii. 2, pp. 427, 443; 
iv, 1, pp. 57, 133, 169, 229, 238, 402-6; A. Aymard, Let Premiers 
rapports de Rome et de la ConJiJiration achaier.ne (1938). On 
stralettiae, Dc Sanctis, op. cit. iv. i, p. 402: cf. A. Aymard, Rev. 
£t. Anc. 1928, p. I. A. II. AIcD. 


PHILOSOPHY, HISTORY OF. Aristotle often gives 
in the introductions to his worlts a survey of the history 
of tlie problem he is going to treat. The scope is more 
systematic than .historical; the treatment is rather 
polemical. He advised his pupils, however, to write 
similar works of their own, not as introductions but as 
separate and autonomous books. Thus Theophrastus 
wrote a history of Physics and Metaphysics (the fragments 
and the later history of which arc treated in a masterly 
way by H, Diels, Do.vograplii Gracci, 1S79), Eudemus 
histories of Tlicology', Astronomy, Geometry', and 
Arithmetic. In these works history prevails over syste- 
matic philosophy, although tliey follow the order of 
problems, not of time, and contain some criticism. They 
are the b.asis of all later work in this field. In tlic same 
pcncnition another Aristotelian, Aristo.xcnus, bcc.nmc the 
first writer of phiIosophic,al biography, 

Schol.irs in Alexandria found an external principle of 
unification by arranging the extensive materi.'il under 
'successors’ (SidSovoi)- They’ made up linc.agcs of 
teachers, pupils, and pupils of the pupils, many of whom 
became presidents nnd successors of their respective 
schools. This also is the scheme of the only complete 
ancient history of philosophy wluch has been preserved, 
that of Diogenes Laertius. In tliis work, as w.es often 
the case, biography and doxography are combined. 


Tl'.e lu.mdard renctal work (wb.ich t.skcs accou.it of Roman as 
tell a»of Greek p!iiIo«opbct!)i5t‘./Ccrfcr._/V'i'/brc,''r.i> dtr Grieehtni 



(Pssis. iKro. It'rip: H. li.c'i. !V’i-K’-‘{»oj4. 

tr'ej, 1914). Ji.!t;nrr and I„ VnlUr, !Ld:‘U r:...:t;fhi~rCra 4 :.s;-' 


h ® of leading p.’.j.r.r,7ej. with notes. H. 

Uicls, Doxosrapht Craeci (1S79), is tlie standard edition of tlie 
Dojcographcrs. 

Other books are mentioned under the v-arious s cliool.s and 
philosophers. K. O. IJ. and W. D. It. 


PHILOSTEPHANUS of Cyrcnc (3rd c. n.c.), pupil or 
friend of Callimachus, wrote ;(i) geogrnphic.il works, full 
of marvels and fables (Ath. 7. 297 f, 8. 331 d; Aul. Gcll. 
9. 4. 2; Hacpocr. svv. Bov^cra, Brpviirj-, schol. Find. Ot. 

77) 1,(2) a mythological and antiquarian treatise iVo/c- 
books ('Y7ropn;/tara) (schol. Ap. Rhod. 2. 124); (3) On 
Discoveries (Clem. Al. Strom, r. 308 a). J. F. L. 

PHILOSTRATI. Four members of Uiis family, which 
was of Lcmnian origin, are probably to be distinguished. 
(I) Verus, a sophistic writer of the second century A.0., 
none of whose works survive. (II) Flavius P., son of 
Verus, bom c. A.D, ryo. He studied at Athens, and later 
joined the philosophical circle patronized by Septimius 
Severus and his wife Julia Domna. At her instance he 
wrote the Life of Apollonius of Tyana, a philosophizing 
mystic of the first century a.d. ; the 'llptoiKos, a dialogue 
concerned with the cult of Protcsilaus, probably belongs 
to the same period. After returning to Athens he wrote 
Blot ootjnerrCsv, chiefiy interesting for notices of his 
contemporaries. He is probably also the author of a 
few of the Philostratcan ’BtrtoroAal cpmriKat, of the 
protrcptic rvpvamiKos, of the second of the two 
AiaXc^cG, and of the dialogue Neptov, wrongly attributed 
to Lucian. He died in the reign of Philippus Arabs (a.d. 
244-9) (Suidas). (Ill) P. Lemnius {Dtoi aorji. 2. 27), bom 
c. A.D. 197 ; a grc.it-ncphew of P. I, and son-in-I.iw of 
P. II. He wrote the earlier Eikovcs, purported descrip- 
tions of pictures in a Neapolitan collection; prob.ibly 
also the second AidXc^is {see UTEnAiiY cniTiciSM in 
ANT iQum’, I. 6). (IV) A grandson of P. HI {EIk. B. 
prooem.), wlio wrote llte later EIkovcc. 

The Life of Apollonius is not uninteresting on account 
of the mystical and orientalizing tendencies which it 
illustrates; the 'lip. shows similar characteristics. But 
P. II finds his happier vein in the Blot aojt., a work which 
throws valuable light on the habits and personalities of 
the Second Sophistic. It is written in the affectedly 
simple and unmethodical style. The earlier EIk,, though 
they add to our icnowlcdgc of Hellenistic art, are hardly, 
in spite of their subsequent popularity, to be accepted 
ns a serious contribution to criticism; they arc exemplary 
exercises in the art of rhctoric.il description. Tltc later 
EIk. arc distinctly inferior to them. 

Suitlis (confined notice), fidiifons: C. 1 #. Knyjcr (1844-53; 
comment.); (1K70-1, ’reubner): J. JOtlincr (1909; l'vjty,)\ (j. 
Renndorf nnd C. Sclicnld (1S93; A'tV*. vl.); C. Sclicnkl and A.Rct’ch 
(1902; EIk. P), Text and tran'kition: Ufe of Apolhniut, 1 '. C. 
Coaybcan:(Ix;ch, ioi2);/Ii''iic:-^ior(i)i',\V. C. Wriyist (I..i)c!i, 1922); 
KiVoier, A. Faitbank, (l.oeb, J934). Tran, tation: ).</<• 

J. S. J’billimorc, >912. Ctitici'tn: K. Mfln’cher, I’J.ilel, Snptt. at 
(1907) (authorship, etc.). \V. Setunid, Altieiimiii !v {!$'/>) (!’. 11 , 
Uncuace). U. M. F. 


PHILOTAS (e. 3G0-330 n.c.), a Maccdoni.in noble, con 
of Pamicnion (q.v.), and the comm.inder of the iratpoi 
or Guards Corps in the early c.impaigns of Alexander the 
Great. lie w,is distinguished among Alcx.inder’s marshals 
by his gallant bearing and liberality, but gradually 
bcc.omc alicn.otcd from the king hJ/nsclf. This estr.mgc- 
ment may have been due to Philot.is’ resentment of the 
disfavour shown by the king to Pa.incnion, or of Alexan- 
der's tendency to disregard .M.iccdanirin custom nr:'.! to 
r.dopt oriental habits. In 330 he was ar,cu’.eJ of con- 
spintcy byAle.sandcrbe.‘'orc t.heM.icedoni.t.’innuy.sshich 
found him guilty .and executed him with a volley of jave- 
lins. PhiloMs was dearly convicted of connivance at a plot 
egain' t A!e.x.inder, but it it uncert.tirt whether he s’. c- a.n 
BCti'.'e conspirator. Tite'tory tltat under torture Ik inf rim- 

tcr er.ibroidcry. 

C 


mated hit. father may be diuni’sed as a 1; 
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PHILOXENUS (i) of Cythera (436/5-380/379 b.c., 
Marm. Par. 82), dithyrambic poet. He lived at tbe court 
of Dionysius of Syracuse, who sent him to the quarries 
(Ael. VH 12. 44). His most famous work -was his Cyclops, 
in which the Cyclops sang a solo to the lyre — a great 
innovation (schol. Ar. Pint. 290). The work is parodied 
in Plut. 290 ff. See music, § 10. 

Text; E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Grace, ii. 132-4. Criticism: A. W. 
Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, Tragedy, and Comedy (1927), 
pp. 61—4. C. M. B. 

PHILOXENUS (2), author of poem The Banquet 
quoted by Plato Comicus (ap. Ath. 6 d), which described 
a feast in full dithyrambic language (Ath. 146 f). He 
may be the same as Philoxenus son of Eryxis (Ar. Ran. 
932 ff.). 

Text: J. M. Edmonds, Lyra Graeca iii. 34C^63. Criticism: 
U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Textgesch. d. ^cch. Lyr. (1900), 
8s-8. C. M. B. 

PHILOXENUS (3), painter of Eretria, pupil of Nico- 
machus (dated by Pliny 330 b.c.). Painted for Cassander 
(after 306?) a ‘Battle of Alexander and Darius’. A 
mosaic in Pompeii (Pfuhl, fig. 648), probably of the third 
century, is proved by likeness to the Alexander sarco- 
phagus (Winter, KB 336-7) to represent faithfully a 
fourth-century original, probably the picture by him; the 
half-hidden figures illustrate his 'breuiores compendiarias’ 
(Pliny). 

Overbeck 177s, 1777; Pfahl 828; H. Fuhrmann, Philoxenos von 
Eretria (1931). T. B. L. \V. 

PHILOXENUS (4) of Alexandria (ist c. B.c.) wrote on 
the text of Homer, accents, metre, verbs, and Atticism, 
and compiled important (lost) lexica of Homeric and 
other dialects. See ]etymology. 

Funaioli, Gramm. Rom, Fragm. i. 443 ff. 

PHILUMENUS of Alexandria, member of the eclectic 
school of medicine, c. a.d. i8o. An excerpt from his 
work De Venenatis Animalibus (on poisonous animals), 
the basis of the 13th bk. of Aelian, has been edited by 
M. Wellmann in CMC (igo8). He also wrote a book on 
diseases of the bowels (only part extant, in a Latin tr., 
ed. Michaeleanu, 1910), and one Ilepl ywaiKelaiv (on 
gynaecology, not extant). W. D. R. 

PHDLUS, see FURius (2). 

PHILYLLIUS) Athenian comic poet(yZ. c. 410-390B.C.), 
victorious ?400 {IG ii°. 2323). The titles suggest a prefer- 
ence for mjThological burlesque, e.g. Alyevs, ’AraAdynj, 
Avyq, 'EXevr], 'HpaKXijs, UXwrpiai tj iVautriKaa. 

FCG ii. 837®', CAF i. 781 ff.; Demiaiicauk, Suppl. Com., pp. 
73-4- M. P. 

PHBLYRA, i.e. linden-tree; in mythology an Oceanid 
loved by Kronos (q.v.), who, being surprised by Rhea 
while with her, turned himself and Philyra into horses. 
Her child was the centaur (q.v.) Chiron, and she was so 
horrified at his monstrous shape that she prayed to 
change her own form, and so became the tree called 
after her. 

Hyginus, Fab, 138. Ii J. R. 

PHINEUS. The best known of several mythological 
persons so named was a Thracian king. For some 
offence, he was plagued by the Harpies (q.v.) ; since they 
stole or defiled all his food, he was nearly starved to 
death by the time the Argonauts arrived at his land 
(Salmydessus, Soph. Attt. 970). He made a compact 
with them; if they would deliver him from the Harpies, 
he would prophesy to them the further course of their 
adventures. The sons of Boreas therefore (see calms) 
attacked tliem, followed them through the air, and finally 


meeting Iris, received a pledge through her that Phineus 
should no longer be troubled. They then turned back 
from the islands afterwards known as the Strophades 
(Islands of Turning) ; Ap. Rhod. 2. 178 ff. 

What the offence was is a question variously answered. 
The best-known account, which does not in all versions 
lead up to the story of his rescue, and so probably is not 
originally connected with it, is the following. He 
married Cleopatra, daughter of Boreas (q.v.), and had 
sons by her. The marriage coming to an end, by her 
death or otherwise, he remarried, and the stepmother 
so slandered her stepsons that Phineus either blinded 
them himself or let her do so (Soph. loc. cit. and schol. 
there) ; the latter records a variant that Cleopatra herself 
blinded them, in anger at being cast off by Phineus. 
The name of the second wife, those of the sons, and the 
reason for their ill-treatment all vary in different sources. 
Another sin attributed to Phineus was betrayal of divine 
secrets which he had learned through tus prophetic 
powers (Ap. Rhod. loc. cit. 180 ff.); this obviously suits 
his delivery by the Boreadae much better. For more 
details and authorities see Jessen in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v. 

H. J. R. 

PHLEGON of Tralles, a freedman of Hadrian, author of 
Olympiades (a history reaching from the first Olympiad to 
A.D. 140), n. Oavpaalcav, and U. /iOfcpojSioiv. 

A. Westermann, Paradoxographi (1839), 197-212; O. Keller, 
Reritm natural, script, grace, min. (1877), 57-105; FUG iii. 602-24. 

PHLEGYAS, eponym of the Phlegyae, a Thessalian 
people, son of Ares (Apollod. 3. 41 and elsewhere; his 
mother’s name varies). He is also represented as living 
near Lake Boebeis (Pindar, Pyth. 3. 34), or in Orcho- 
menus (Pans. 9, 36. i), while the Epidaurian legend 
(Paus. 2. 26. 4) brings him to the Peloponnesus. He was 
father of Coronis, the mother of Ascleptus (q.v. ; Pindar, 
ibid, and elsewhere); of Ixion (q.v.; Eur. fr. 424 
Nauck). Verg. Aen. 6. 618, whereon see Servius, puts 
him in Tartarus. H. J. R. 

PHLYAKES. Farces (also called IXapoTpayeuSiai) 
which were performed by ‘phlyakes’ in south Italy and 
at Alexandria in the fourth and third centuries b.c. The 
chief authors of these ludicrous scenes from daily life or 
from mythology are Rhinthon, Sciras, and. Sopater of 
Paphos (qq.v.). 

A. Olivieri, Frammcnti della Comedia Greca e del Mimo nella 
Sicilia e nella Magna Greeia\ CGF 183-97. W. G. W. 

PHOCAEA, the most northerly of the Ionian cities in 
Asia Minor, occupying a site with twin harbours midway 
between the Elaitic and Hermaean Gulfs. She pioneered 
in the exploration and colonization of the western 
Mediterranean, though Lampsacus was almost her only 
contribution to the opening-up of the Euxine. In the 
sixth century B.c. her trading stations were strung along 
the route linking Magna Graecia witli Spain, where 
Arganthonius, king of Tartessus, was her friend; and 
the foundation of Massilia gave the Greeks access to 
southern Gaul. In 540, when Phocaea was besieged by a 
Persian army, most of the citizens preferred emigration 
to submission, and finally foimd refuge at Elea in Italy. 
Phocaea never recovered from their loss. Dionysius, the 
generalissimo of the Greek fleet in the Ionian Revolt, 
w'as a Phocaean, but his city contributed only three ships. 

M. Cary and E. H. Warraington, The Ancient Explorers (1929), 
22. D. E. W. W. 

PHOCAS (stli c. A.D.), grammarian, author of an Ars de 
nomine et verbo (cd. Keil, Gramm. Lot. v. 410-39) and a 
Vita Vergilii in hexameters (often published, e.g. in 
Baehrens, PLM v. 85). A De aspiraiimte attributed to 
him (ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. v. 439-41) is apocryphal. 
Cf. Teuffel, § 472. 4; Schanz-Hosius, § 1106. J. F. M. 
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PHOCION (4th c. B.C.), Athenian general and states- 
man. Although contemptuous of the people’s fickleness 
and of popular leaders, Phocion commanded constant 
respect and was elected general for^’-five times. Making 
his military reputarion in the service of Persia (350 and 
344 B.C.), he distinguished himself by campaigns in 
Euboea (348 and 341), by defending Megara (343) and 
Bj-zantiurn (339)> nnd by repelling a Macedonian attack 
on Attica in the Lamian War (322). In politics Phocion 
supported Eubulus, Aeschines, and Demades against 
Demosthenes and Hyperides. Realizing the military 
strength of Macedonia, Phocion advised Athens to treat 
for terms when outmanoeuvred before the battle of 
Chacronca. After her defeat he assisted Demades in 
preserving peace with Philip and Ale.xander, opposed 
Harpalus, and sought to prevent Athens joining in the 
Lamian War, after which he acted as envoy to Antipatcr 
and sponsored with Demades the limitation of the 
franchise at Athens. By an error of judgement he allowed 
Cassandcr’s general Nicanor to seize the Piraeus. When 
the democracy was restored, Phocion was condemned to 
death (318). Prudent, patriotic, and responsible, he 
controlled Athens by a force of character which is 
portrayed in Plutarch’s Life of Phocion. N. G. L. H. 

PHOCIS, a country of central Greece comprising the 
middle Cephissus valley and the valley of Crisa, which arc 
linked loosely by passes over the southern spurs of Mt. 
Parnassus. Both areas were fertile, the former possessing 
pasture and agricultural land, and the latter olives, vines, 
and com. In the sixth century n.c. Phocis was organized 
in a strong federation, issuing federal coinage and levying 
a federal army. Her internal unity enabled her to resist 
the aggression of her neighbours, who coveted the control 
of Delphi and of the route to northern Greece vaa the 
Cephissus valley and the pass of Elatca to Thermo- 
pylae, and she showed sltill in her diplomacy. Deprived 
of Delphi and the Crisacan plain in the first Sacred War 
(c. 596) and ovcmin by Thessaly, her ambition was to 
regain her outlet to the sen; checked from expanding at 
the expense of Doris by Sparta, the Phocians allied with 
Athens (457), seized Delphi, and were confirmed in their 
control by an expedition under Pericles (448), to whom 
a Phocian alliance was valuable for encircling Bocotia. 
After the battle of Coronea (447) Phocis joined Sparta, 
was loy.al to her during the Peloponnesian War and in the 
early fourth century, until Bocotia impressed her into 
her Central Greek League. Her bid for independence 
in the Third Sacred War broke Theban power but 
exhausted Phocis. See rmtOMixus, oNOStARCUu.s. 

L. B. TillarJ, DSA 1910-11. N. G. L. H. 

PHOCUS ('/"(Skoj), in mythology’, son of Acacus (q.v.^ by 
the nymph P.samnihc, who took the shape of a scahi^wmj, 
hence the name of her son (Apollod. 3. 158). He proved 
n distinguished .athlete, which aroused the jc.alousy of the 
legitimate sons, Pclcus and Telamon (qq.v.); they drew 
lots to sec whicli should kill him, and Telamon, to whom 
the task fell, murdered him while they were exercising; 
Acacus found out and banished them both (ibid. 160). 

n. J. R. 

PHOCIXIDES (.fl. 5H-S4t B-c., Sufdas), cicpac and 
hexameter poet of Miletus. His woA is of a pomic 
character. He sometimes begins his lines with^ the 
formula k-qI toSc tT'oj.'efAi'Sov, writes about traditional 
matters such as the vimics of husb.andty (fr. 7), the 
badness of women (fr. z), the Me.-in (fr. 12), protecting 
spirits (fr. 16); he disbelieved in noble birth (fr. 3) and 
liked chtl>-!ifc (fr. 14). 

Text: 1:. Did-.!. A~.!h. I.yr. Gt.-.r:. i. 1. C. M. D. 

PHOEBE iC’olBr;), a Titanefs. dauchter of Heaven and 
Earth (Hesiod, T/.rcg. 136); wife of Cocus end mother 
of Lcto (q.v.; ibid. 404 O'.). Sb.c is thus grandmother of 


Artemis. But her name, 'the bright one’, is not infrequently 
used for the Moon (c.g. Statius, T/iel>. 1. 105), though 
never in an early autlior; and therefore also for Artemis 
and Diana, as identical with the Moon (c.g. Stat. Sf/v. 

i. _3- 76). Of several other mjthological figures who bear 
tliis name, the only well-known one is a daughter of 
Leucippus, sec Dioscuni. The schol. Strozziana on 
Germanicus, Aratca, p. 175, 3 Breysig, says Hesiod c.alJcd 
one of the Hcliades Phoebe, H. j. r. 

PHOENICIANS (tPoi'i-rtfcj, Poaii) arc said by Hero- 
dotus (i. 1; 2. 44; 7. 89) to have migrated from the 
Persian Gulf (c, 2750 n.c.). At this date, under Sargon of 
Aldcad, Mesopotamian traders and armies certainly were 
reaching Syria and Cappadocia. Byblus was a very early 
Phoenician pOrt. 

2. Phoenician seafaring, however, began only about 
1250. The only sca-pcoplc Imown to the Eighteenth 
Dynasty in Egypt were Keftiu— Minoans or Cilicians. 
Minoan, too, are the prehistoric remains at Thebes, 
traditionally founded by ‘Cadmus the Phoenician’; and 
as the name 'Phoinix' is pure Greek (cf. tPoi'i'tov, (f>oif6s, 
^di'ioj), wc infer that the name 'Red Men’ was applied 
by the presumably fairer early Hellenes to any copper- 
skinned Mediterraneans. ’Phoenician’ in Greek mytlis, 
then, usually = Minoan Cretan. 

3. Homer, however, Icnows Phoenicians well, as 
craftsmen and traders. Sidon is their great city; 'Tyre 
is not mentioned (II. 6. 290-1 ; Od. 13. 272 fT., 14, 2S8 fl., 
etc.). The rise of sea-power among these Semites, who 
called themselves Chna, Canannites (Hccatacus, fr. 272, 
FGrH), probably resulted from tlie strong Aegean 
influence, from c. 1400 onwards, revealed by excavations 
at Ras Shamra and elsewhere (Schaeficr, Antiijuity, 
1930). After the Philistine migrations (c. 1200) there 
arose a new Phoenicia, nautical and cosmopolitan; its 
art was a weird mixture of Egyptian, Mesopotamian, and 
other elements; and it possessed a hieratic literature 
(\h’rolIcaud, Antiquity, 1931). Their scripts included, 
besides cuneiform, the new Phoenician Alphabet (q.v.). 

4. Stimulated by the collapse of Minoan carrying 
trade, the Phoenicians now explored the whole Mediter- 
ranean, winning footholds in Cyprus, Sicily, Africa, and 
Spain. The foundation of Cadiz (Giaddir, ‘the Walled 
Place’) c. 1100 and Utica, in Tunis, c. 1087 (Velleius r. 2; 
[Aristotle], Mirabilia 13,4) is inherently probable. The 
Phoenicians took no land and traded for their food with 
the natives, with whom consequently, unlike the Greeks, 
they remained on excellent terms. Even Carthage paid 
rent until after 350 for the very site of the city (Justin, 
bk. iS). 

5. Tyre now took the lead, though from ancient 
custom Ethb.aal, ICing of Tyre, is still called in an eighth- 
century inscription from Cj’prus (Corp. Inter. Seniil. i. 5) 
'King of the Sidonians’. 

6. Of Phoenician annals from c. 970 to 772 wc have a 
summary in Josephus (AJ. 8. 5. 3, /J/>. 1. 17. tS) derived 
from Menander of Ephesus, 'riiis includes the story of 
Dido and Pygmalion. 

7. From the ninth ccntuiy’ omvards the cities were 
repeatedly attacked and held to ransom by Assyri.ms, 
and later by B.iby)oni3ns; but Tyre on its island site was 
impregnable, and Phoenician trade continued to flourish, 
'litc lor.is classiats for its character is Ezekiel xxvii, which, 
reduced to prose, describes the export of Asiatic manu- 
factures against mewls and minerals from overec.’-s, and a 
local trade with the hinterland for food and raw ir.ateriak 
(cf. I Kings V. 9; .^cts xii. 20). There was also a slave- 
trade in both directions (Joe! iii. 4 fT. ; Amos i. 6). _ Phoc- 
ntcia, like Israel, EO.metimes flirted unsucce.Mfuh'>- srith 
Erypt; 2nd Phoenicians 2re credibly reported to have 
circumnavigated .Africa for Plvxrzoh Nccho(Ht!:. 4. 42). 

S. With the Ixcncficent irr.pcrf.t!if.m of Pen is Phocr.ip'.*. 
soon csrr.e to terms. Phoenician squadrons under ru;isvc 
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kings formed the backbone of Persian navies. From 535 
to 335 the cities had peace and prosperity at home, and 
the Persian wars with Athens, as recent Syrian excava- 
tions show, seldom interrupted their brisk trade with 
that city. Trade with Carthage and Spain continued, 
though there is no evidence that Phoenicians from Tyre 
or Sidon reached Cornwall. The desperate resistance 
of Tyre to Alexander the Great shows well in what light 
it regarded the change of masters. 

G. Contenau, Les Phimciens (1926); A. R. Bum, Minoans, 
Philistines and Greeks (1930). See also CARTHAGE, SIDON, tyre. 

A. R. B. 

PHOENICDDES, New Comedy poet. ^Fr. i refers to a 
peace made in 287 b.C. In fr. 4 a iraipa bids farewell 
to the gay life, describing her experiences with various 
lovers. 

FCG iv. 509 ff.; CAP Hi. 333 ff. 

PHOENIX, in mythology, (i) son of Amyntor king of 
Hellas (in the old sense of the word), who left home when 
young on account of a quarrel with his father. The latter 
had a concubine of whom his wife. Phoenix’ mother, 
was jealous; she induced her son to corrupt the woman 
and thus make her lose Amyntor’s favour. The old man, 
finding this out, cursed his son with childlessness, and 
Phoenix, despite his relations’ attempts to stop him, 
escaped and went to Phthia, where Peleus (q.v.) received 
him kindly and made him a sort of tutor to the young 
Achilles (q.v.). He accompam'ed his charge to the Trojan 
War, where he was one of the ambassadors sent to bring 
Agamemnon’s offers of reconciliation {Iliad 9. 168 ff.); 
Euripides, in his lost Phoenix, followed a version in which 
Amyntor blinded Phoenix and the latter was finally 
healed by Chiron (see Nauck, TGF, p. 621 ff.). 

(a) Son of Agenor and brother of Cadmus (q.v.) ; like 
Cadmus, he was sent to look for Europa, did not return 
home, and founded a people, the Phoenicians, who were 
named after him (Eurip. fr. 819, etc.). He is a shadowy 
figure whose story, such as it is, varies in different 
authors, see Tiirk in Roscher’s Lexikon iii. 2401 ff. 

H. J. R. 

PHOENIX (3) of Colophon, iambic poet of third cen- 
tury B.C., author of moralizing choliambics and of a poem 
Coronistae based on a Rhodian beggars’ song. See 
IAMBIC POETRY (grEEk). 

Text: E. Diehl, Anth, Lyr. Graec. i. 3. 104-10: J. U. Powell, 
Collectanea Alexandrina (1923), 231-6. Text and translation: A. 0. 
Knox, Herodes, Cercidas, and the Greek Choliambic Poets (Loeb, 
1929), 242 ff. 

PHOENIX, 170 lines (elegiac) on the fabulous bird 
whose resurrection to life through death made appeal 
to both pagan and Christian thought. Many critics have 
endorsed its ascription to Lactantius (q.v.). 

Text and transl. (with bibliog.) J. W. and A. M. Duff, Minor Lat, 
Poets (Loeb, 1935). 

PHOLUS, see centaurs. 

PHORBAS, name of several mythological persons, all 
obscure, (i) A Thessalian (Lapith), son of Lapithes, the 
cponym of the Lapiths, or of his son Triopas (Paus. 5. 
I. 11; Hymn. Horn. Ap. 211). His home, according to 
various accounts, is Thessaly, Elis, Argos, or Rhodes; 
see Hofer in Roscher’s Lexikon iii. 2424 ff. This may 
be the Phorbas who takes part in the fight of the Lapiths 
and Centaurs (Ovdd, Met. 12. 322). (2) A Phlcgyan, 
living at Panopeus, who challenged pilgrims on their 
way to Delphi to box with him and so killed them, till 
he was killed by Apollo in human disguise (schol. Jl. 
23. 660, cf. Ovid, Met. xr. 414, Philostratus, Imag. 2. 19). 
(3) An Athenian hero, said to have been an attendant on 
Theseus, schol. Pind. Nctn. 5. 89. A shrine, the Phor- 
bantcion, belonged cither to him or to (4), an ally of 
Eumolpus (q.v.), killed by Ercchthcus (Harpocration, 
8.V. ^op^aiTetov). H. J. R. 


PHORCYS, in mythology, son of Nereus and Earth 
(Hesiod, Theog. 237). Marrying his sister Ceto, he 
became father of the Graiae and Gorgons (qq.v.; ibid. 
270 ff.). Other children are ascribed to him in various 
sources, as Thoosa, mother of Polyphemus (q.v.; Od. 
I. 71); the Sirens (q.v.; Sophocles in Plut. Quaest. conv. 
745 f.). In general he is the father or leader of sea- 
monsters, such as the Tritons (q.v.; Verg. Aen. 5. 824). 

H. J. R. 

PHORMION, Athenian admiral, first mentioned in 
440 B.C. before Samos. In the next years he proved an 
excellent military leader in Acamania, at Potidaea, and 
in Chalcidice. In 430 he blockaded Corinth from 
Naupactus; and next summer, by brilliant tactics, he 
defeated two superior Peloponnesian fleets, thus restoring 
Athenian influence in Acamania. After his return (428), 
he is said to have been sentenced for peculation (schol. 
At. Pax 347). Probably he died at this time. 

Thuc, bks. I and 2; Prosop^ Att. 14958: Adcock, CAHv, passim. 

V. E. 

PHORMIS (or PHORMUS), writer of Dorian comedy. 
Aristotle {Poet. 5. i449'’6) calls him a contemporary of 
Epicharmus. Suidas agrees, adding that he was tutor to 
the sons of Gelon (d. 47S B.C.). He further attributes to 
P. the invention of long cloaks for his actors and curtains 
for his stage. Of the seven plays mentioned by Suidas all 
have historico-mythological titles. 

CGF 148; A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, Tragedy, and 
Comedy, p. 413 f. M. P. 

PHORONEUS {^optovevs), a very ancient ancestral 
figure of Argive tradition. He was older than Deucalion’s 
flood (Plato, Tim. 22 a), husband of the Argive Niobe, the 
first earthly love of Zeus, cf. Hyginus, Fab. 145. i, who 
makes her his daughter. He was son of Inachus (q.v.; 
ibid. 124, cf. Apollod. 2. i, where his descendants are 
given). He has no legend, except that he was one of the 
judges between Hera and Poseidon for possession of the 
country (Paus. 2. 15. 5), but he had a cult (ibid. 20. 3). 

H. J. R. 

PHOROS, see finance, creek, para. 7. 

PHOSPHORUS { 0 o)cr^ 6 pos = 'Ecua^opos; Lucifer), 
the morning star, personified son of Eos and Astraeus 
(Hes. Th. 381) or Cephalus (Hyg. Poet. Astr. 2. 42; cf. 
Hes. Th. 986-91), sometimes represented as a youth 
bearing a torch. As a cult name P. was applied to 
Hecate, Artemis (cf. Diana Lucifera), and, more rarely, 
to other divinities. The deus bonus pucr P. is the Syrian 
god, Aziz. F. R. W. 

PHOTIUS, the best of the Byzantine scholars and (a.d. 
858-67, 878-86) Patriarch of Constantinople. ‘At the 
pressing intreaty of the Caesar (Bardas), the celebrated 
Photius renounced the freedom of a secular and studious 
life, ascended the patriarchal throne, and was alternately 
excommunicated and absolved by the synods of the 
East and West. By the confession even of priestly 
hatred, no art or science, except poetry, was foreign to 
this universal scholar, wlxo was deep in thought, inde- 
fatigable in reading, and eloquent in diction’ (Gibbon, 
ch. S3). His most important work is the Bibliotheca (or 
Myriobiblion), ‘a living monument of erudition and 
criticism’ (Gibbon, l.c.). It is a hastily compiled, ill- 
arranged critical account (in 280 chapters, with numerous 
extracts) of 280 prose works read by Photius in the 
absence of his brother, Tarasius, for whose information, 
and at whose request, the work was composed, at some 
date before a.d. 858. Theology and history predominate, 
oratory, romance, philosophy, science, medicine, and 
lexicography also come within its scope. Besides its 
intrinsic value (the criticisms are often felicitous and 
acute), it has a considerable adventitious importance as 
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the best or sole source of our information about many 
notable lost works. The Lexicon, which is an earlier work, 
is a plossary based ostensibly and in fact indirectly upon 
Aelius Dionysius, Pausanias, and Diogcnianus, but im- 
mediately drawn from such later compilations aa 
Timaeus' Platom'c lexicon, and chiefly from the Evva- 
vtoyri {sec LEXICA SEOUEniANA). The Lexicon was long 
known only from the Codex Galcanus at Cambridge, now 
supplemented by a manuscript at Athens and one at 
Berlin, from which last Rcitzenstcin edited the lost begin- 
ning {A — !I4Trapi’os), Dcr Anfang d. Lexicons d. Photios, 
1907- 

Editions: Bibl. Bciclicr, 1824-5; Minne, PG (i860), vol. 103. 
Lexicon: Nnbcr, 1864-5. Criticism: E. Orth, Photiana {1028), 
Stilkritik d. P. (1929). P. B. It. I‘. 

PHRAATES rV {c. 38-2 n.c.), king of Parthia. He 
secured the succession by murdering his father Orodes H 
(q.v.) and many Parthian princes and nobles (Plut. Ant, 
37, Dio Cass. 49. 23). He soon had to face a Roman 
invasion, when M. Antonius penetrated into Media 
Atropntenc, but Phraotes’ general Monacses forced him 
to retire with great loss. From 31 to 23 n.c. Phraates 
had to contest his throne with the rebel Tiridates (q.v. 1). 
His embassy to Augustus led to better relations between 
Rome and Parthia, and the standards captured from 
Crassus and Antony were restored to Rome. He was 
assassinated in a harem intrigue. M. S. D. 

PHRATRIAI) ‘brotherhoods’ or kinship groups whose 
members were called tjipdrepes (jratres). They occur 
in Athens and many other States (in others, again, we 
find starpai or TrarpiaC, which were probably of similar 
origin and function). At Athens they held property, 
and had their own cults and officials {phratriarchoi) and 
priests. They were smaller than the phylae, more com- 
prehensive than the gcitc. All alike worshipped Zeus 
Phratrios and Athena Phratria, and the Apaturia (q.v.) 
was their common festiv.al. They made their own regula- 
tions at meetings of all the phratcrcs. Soon after birth a 
child (boy or girl) was entered by its father into his 
phratry, which scrutinized its Icptimacy. Admission to 
a phratry was good proof of citizenship. This was the 
religious recognition of citizenship, as the entty into 
the dome {sec demoi) was the secular recognition; but 
whether every citizen must belong to a phratry is doubt- 
ful. A phratry could subsequently eject a member, but 
apparently he did not thereby lose his citizenship, as he 
did if ejected from his dome; and some phratrics seem 
to have had stricter laws of membership tli.an others. 
It was, however, certainly nomial for citizens to be 
members ; and a judgement of a dic.astcry that a man was 
a legitim.atc son of a citizen compelled a phratrj- to 
accept him. A foreigner on receiving citizenship was 
entered in a phratiy as well as a dcmc. 

IG ii*. 12*7, SIG 021 ; Wilamowitr, Aristoieict und Alher, (1893), 
ii. 260(1.; Wade-Gcr)-, CQ xxv (1931), 12,9-43, A, W. G. 

PimrXUS, see A-niAMAS. 

PHRYGIA, a country comprising part of the central 
platc.nu and tlie tvestem fl.nnk of .Asia Minor. The con- 
quest of central .and western .Asia Minor by the European 
phtyges took pl.iee townnh the end of the cccond 
millennium n.c., and was still remembered^ when the 
Trojan saga was taking shapef/nod 3. 1S4 ff.); it extended 
fanher to the north and west th.an the Phrygia of the 
Greek and Rom-in periods. The limit? of the origin.al 
I’litygian conquest were driven in on the west by the 
emergence of the Dydian Kingdom, and in the north by 
ruhsequent anv.ssions fror;i Europe of Itlj-ji.ms smd 
liithYnitins. and, much later, Gat.';t!.-in5; in the Roman 
period the northern boisndary of Phrsgi.a lay well south 
of the nortl'.cm matintain parapet and far frotn its early 


maritime ba.se on the Sea of Marmara. On the east and 
south the later boundaries still represent the c.xtreme 
limit of the original Phrygian permanent settlement, 
which appears not to have crossed the H.alys or penetrated 
beyond Iconium or Pisidian Antioch or south of the 
Macander basin. 

In Phrygia the European invaders absorbed the older 
population and founded a kingdom, associated in Greek 
legend with tlie names of hlidas and Gordius, whose 
memorials sun-ivc in the rock-citics and sculptured 
fapadcs, some of them inscribed, of the 'Phrygian Monu- 
ment Country* south of Dorylacum. After its conquest 
by Lydia Phrygia never again appears as an independent 
State; the old warrior stock was merged in the peasant 
population, and to the classical Greeks ‘Phrygian’ was 
equivalent to ‘slave’. Phrygia was subject in turn to the 
Persians, Scicucids, and Attalids; in 116 b.c. the greater 
part of it was absorbed in the province Asia (q.v.), and in 
25 B.c. the remaining eastern portion became a region of 
the province G.nlatia, The Phrygi.m religion, svhosc 
m.nlc god Papas took his place beside the old Anatolian 
Mother goddess, and tlic Phiygian language survived 
until the early Byzantine period. Diocletian made Asian 
Phrygia a separate province, which Constantine sub- 
divided into two, Prima or Pacatiana and Sccunda or 
Salutaris, administered from Laodice.i and Sj-nnada 
respectively, 

W. M. Ramsay, Ciltes and Bishoprics of Phrypa (1E95-7). 

tv. AI. C. 

PHRYNICHUS (i), an Athenian Imgic poet, coupled by 
some ([Plato], Minos 320 c) with Thespis as one of the 
originators of tragedy. His first victory’ is dated 51 1 b.c. 
(Suidns, 8.V.). He produced 0 play dealing with the taking 
of Miletus by the Persians in 494, and was fined for 
reminding the Athenians too viridly of the misfortunes 
of their friends (Hdt. 6, 21). Another historical play, 
thePhocnissac (probably identical witli his/7cgcra0, related 
to the Persian War just ended ; the scene was laid in Persia 
and opened with a setA’ant setting scats for tlie Persian 
nobles (/Arg, Aesch. Persae). In 476 Thcmistoclcs was 
his chorogus at the Great Dionysia (Plut. Them, s), and 
this may have been the date of the Phoctsissae. Among 
his mythological pl.ays were the Plarroniae (from tire 
story of Meleager and Ocncus); the Aegyptii and 
Danaidcs- the Anlaens and the Alcestis (probably a satyric 
play) from the Hcrnclcan cycle, and the Aelaeon. lie 
was remembered for the beauty’ of his lyrics (Ar. Vesp. 
220, Av. 74S ff.) and the many varieties of dance which 
he invented (Plut, Qstocst. conv, 8. 0 . 3); Aristophanes 
admired him greatly (sec also Thesrn. iGs IT., Post. 
1298 f.), though he hirits (Ron. 910 IT.) that Phrynidius' 
audience.? did not exact too high a standard of art. He 
was said (Suidas, s.v.) to have been the first tragic poet 
to employ a feminine mask, i.e. to introduce a female 
character. The few fragments suggest that he employed 
metaphors freely. 

TGP-sio-S. A.AV.P.-C. 

PHRI’NICHUS (a), Athenian comic writer, dnimatic 
activity roughly 430-400 n.c.; consianlly confused by 
ancient authorities with (i) the tragedian, (z) the actor, 
and (3) the politician of the same name. Anon. Llepl 
Kcoii. lorivcs hi? first production ,a? 430, and the victors' 
list {IG iik 2325) puts the first of Isi-, two victories as 
428. Plays: 'AVoi.Xwif (variously cxpi.tincd, probably 
The. yigistrnore', cf. Crates’ .A /ids'.'ov (Socratea* 

music-master) is .attributed to Amvip'-i-vs also, but it it 
possible that there was only one play of this r.zmr, P. 
giring It to Atneipeixs to pioducc as hij ov.n^ Similarly 
with the KeufittetTr. 1 . .Amtip<i.w. produced a Ktyjs, 10414 
(arg. T Ar, Av.) and P. his /'.'owlrgorr-;. 'I'hc Ku>y,zirral 
probably dealt svith the bcrmocopid tcs.ndri. the 
rpcrxoy vcith the life of some mhinthro.'se (fr. jS, {C.- ii 
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TlficDVos ptov). The Movaai contained an dycov between 
Sophocles and Euripides, in which Sophocles seems to 
have been victorious (Schol. Soph. O.C. 17). The 
Mvarai may probably be dated 407. 

CFG ii. 580 ff.; CAP i. 369 ff.; DemiaAczuk, Suppl. Com. 74 ff. 

M. P. 

PHRYNICHUS (3) ARABIUS, of Bithynia, Atticist, 
rhetorician, and lexicographer under M. Aurelius ^d 
Commodus. He compiled Soj>iemKr] TTpoirapaoKev^, a 
lexicon of ‘Attic’ words in _37 books, preserved only in a 
summary by Photius and in fragments ; also ^ 4 TTiKtoT^? 
(TTepL Kplaems KaXwv KaX BoKipaiv ovofidrcov), extant in 
an abridgement, our 'EKXoyq. They were based on _Eire- 
naeus and Aelius Dionysius. Phrynichus criticizes 
Pollux (q.v.) for his laxity in the choice of words, and, 
with Moeris, ranks among the strictest of the ‘Atticists’. 
His models are Plato, the Ten Orators, Thucydides, 
Aeschines Socraticus, Critias, Antisthenes, Aristophanes, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. Nor would he 
accept the usage of even the best of these without cavil. 
In the letter to the Imperial Secretary, Attidius Comelia- 
nus, which introduces the ’S/rAoyjj, he reprobates those 
who try to justify their diction by citing the impeached 
words from classical authors ; 8e ou irpos to. Stij- 

[tapTnpeva d^opwptev, dAAa •jTpos ra BoKiptuTara r&v 
■ dp)(aia)v. Such critical scrutiny, however, if at all possible, 
would demand a clearer perception than the Atticists 
ever had of the nature and relations of spoken and literary 
Attic, and of the diverse sources from which the language 
of the poets was drawn. Nevertheless, Phrynichus’ work 
contains many acute and accurate observations. 

Editions. wpoir.: (Sumroaryl Bekker, Anecd. i; (Fragments) 
H. von Borries, Teubner, 1911. 'EKAoyij: C. A. Lobeck, 1820. W. 
G. Rutherford (T/ie Nea P.), i88t; M. Naechster, De Pollucis et 
Phrynichi controvcrsiis (1908). P. B. R, F. 

PHRYNIS, see music, § 10. 

PHTHIOTIS, a district of Thessaly. _ In mythology, 
when it was the realm of Achilles, and in Roman times 
it included Achaea Phthiotis and extended from Cynos- 
cephalae to the border of Malis. In the intervening 
period, however, Phthiotis denoted only the neighbour- 
hood of Pharsalus (q.v.) and formed one of the tetrads of 
Thessaly proper, whereas Achaea Phthiotis belonged to 
the Perioecis and owed allegiance to Thessaly, particularly 
to Pharsalus. 

Achaea, a mountainous district including the Othrys 
range, has a coastal plain on the Bay of Pagasae. Its 
principal towns were Phthiotic Thebes, Larissa Cremaste, 
Melitaea, and Halus. The Achaeans rarely enjoyed 
freedom from external intervention. When liberated 
from Alexander of Pherae they were forced to join the 
Boeotian League, and when Philip detached the Perioecis 
from Thessaly they became subjects of Macedonia. An 
Achaean League apparently existed in the third centuryB.c. 

G. Kip, Thessalische Studien (1910), 53-64; F. Stahlln, Das 
hellemsche Thessalien (1924), 135-44 and 150-91. H. D. W. 

PHYLACUS, in mythology, (i) father of Iphiclus, for 
whose story see melampus, son of Deion and so grandson 
of Aeolus (q.v.; Apollod. i. 86). (2) Son of Iphiclus and 
grandson of (i) (Eustath. 11. p. 323, 42). (3) A local 
hero of Delphi (Hdt. 8. 39. 1). He appeared with 
Autonous, another local hero, and helped to drive off the 
Persian raiders in 480 b.c. (ibid. 38). H. J. R. 

PHYLAE (^uAai), the largest political divisions of a 
Greek State. There is no cridence of their existence in 
Thessaly or Boeotia, but they are found or may be 
inferred in all the Dorian and most of the Ionian States. 
In all Dorian States the same three phylae — Hylleis, 
Dymanes, and Pamphyli — recur, though in cities like 
Argos and Sicyon, which contained a non-Dorian ele- 
ment, other phylae might be added: the three phylae 
were therefore anterior to the Dorian Invasion. The 


original four phylae of Athens — Geleontes, Hopletes, , 
Argadeis, and Aegicoreis — recur in some Ionian States 
(though seldom all in one State), together with other 
phylae for the non-Ionian population. The phylae were 
kinship groups, comprising the entire citizen-body. They 
were corporate bodies with their own priests and officials 
(tfvXo^acnXets at Athens) ; but they were also administra- 
tive and military units of the city. In Athens, at least, 
they were also local divisions, like the three trittyes 
(q.v.) and the twelve naukrariai (q.v.) into which they 
were subdivided. The phylae of a city "were liable to be 
reorganized, following a change in the citizen-body or 
the constitution. 

2. In Sparta, it seems, the three Dorian phylae were 
replaced by five local phylae (perhaps in the 8th c.), 
which formed the five lochoi or regiments of the Spartiate 
army and elected the five ephors. A similar change was 
made by Cleisthenes (q.v.) at Athens, where the old 
phylae had been dominated by the nobles, and excluded 
many new citizens, admitted under the legislation of 
Solon and by the tjnrants. For these he substituted ten 
new phylae (the old surviving for a few sacred cults only). 
To break up not only the old ascendancy of the nobles 
but the more recent division in the State between the 
Pedieis, Parah", and Diacrii (sec pisiSTRATUs), he divided 
each phyle into three trittyes (q.v.), one from each of 
the main territorial divisions of Attica — the town (to 
darv, including Piraeus and Phaleron, and part of the 
plain of Athens), the coast, and the interior. Member- 
ship of these new phylae (as of the trittyes and of the 
desnoi, q.v.) depended on residence at the time of the 
reform. It was not broken by a subsequent change of 
residence, but was transmitted by descent. The phylae 
were not units of local government — each had its head- 
quarters in the city. The new State administration was 
based on them; magistracies (the nine archons and their 
secretary, the strategi, etc.) were mostly in colleges of 
ten, one from each phyle; the ten prytanies of the Boule 
each represented a phyle (see prytanis) ; the ten regiments 
of hoplites and (later) ten squadrons of cavalry were 
recruited from the separate phylae. The phylae were 
also represented as such by choruses and choregi (q.v.) 
in the dithyrambic contests at festivals. Their names 
and official order were; Erechtheis, Aegeis, Pandionis, , 
Leontis, Acamantis, Oeneis, Cecropis, Plippothontis, 
Aeantis, Antiochis. 

In Hellenistic and Roman times new phylae were 
occasionally added (by a redistribution of the citizens) 
in honour of pow’erful princes, as Auitigonis Demetrias, 
Attalis, Plotemais, Hadrianis. The usual number was 
twelve. A. W. G. 

PHYLARCHUS of Athens, the most important 
historian of the period betw’een Pyrrhus’ death, 272, and 
the defeat of Cleomenes by Antigonus Doson, 220 n.C. 
His history (’/crro/Jiai), one of a number of works, ran 
to twenty-eight books. Its arrangement cannot be 
ascertained, but it was not based on a chronological 
scheme. The few definite facts of boote 6-14 all refer 
to the east, the remainder to Greece. P. was Plutarch’s 
chief authority for the lives of Agis and Cleomenes. His 
moralizing digressions and bias against Macedon throw 
suspicion on his reliability. 

FGrH ij. Si. FHG i. 334. G. L. B. 

PHYLAS, name of four minor mythological persons, 
the least unknown being a king of the Dryopes. He 
sinned against the shrine at Delphi, and consequently 
Heracles (q.v.) overthrew him and gave his people^ to 
Apollo as serfs. Many of them, either escaping or being 
sent by Apollo’s command, went to the Peloponnesus, 
where they settled at Asine and other places. Heracles 
had by Phylas’ daughter a son Amtiochus, after whom the 
Attic tribe Antiocliis was named (Diod. Sic. 4. 37 ; Paus, 

I. 5 . a; 4 . 34- 9“to). H. J. R. 
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PHYSICA ET MYSTICA, see alchemy, para. 4. 

PHYSICS. Until the time of Plato and Aristotle 
physics was a part of philosophy. Occupied with the 
study of nature and cosmogony, the first philosophers 
knew only a few isolated facts in physics discovered by 
esperience (cf. Thales on the property of the lode-stone, 
and Pythagoras’ discovery of the musical intervals) ; they 
had no general theories, except that of transmutation of 
elements by rarefaction and condensation (cf. the upward 
and downward courses in Heraclitus), or the eternal 
mixing and unmixing of them, combined with the 
indestructibility of matter (Empedocles). Perhaps the 
first attempt to state a law was Heraclitus’ Uovra pel. On 
the other hand, centrifug.il force is postulated by 
Anaxagoras, and we have Empedocles’ declaration that 
light travels and takes time to pass from one place to 
another. Anaxagoras and Empedocles both realized the 
corporeal quality of air; Empedocles, by an experiment 
with a water-clock, showed that water can enter a vessel 
only as air escapes. The first to make systematic 
experiments was apparently Democritus, whose theory 
of atoms approaches nearer to the most modem views 
than any other that has been held before or since. Im- 
portant also is the declaration of Leucippus that ‘nothing 
comes into being for nothing; evcrj’thing happens on 
a rational ground and by the pressure of necessity’. 

2. Aristotle made a point, in his treatises, of summar- 
izing all that was so far known in each subject, with a 
view to adapting it to his own philosophical system. 
His views on physical subjects arc spread over the 
Physics, De Caelo, Dc Gcncratione ct Corruptioite, and the 
Meteorolopica. Physics is for him one of the theoretical 
sciences; it deals with natural bodies having in them a 
source of movement or rest. Aristotle discusses such 
things as matter and form, the four c.auscs, three kinds 
of ‘motion’ (increase and decrease, change, _ and loco- 
motion), ‘place’, and space, the void, the continuous, the 
infinite, the laws of motion, c.g. the dependence of speed 
on the weight of the object moved and on the density of 
the medium through which it moves, natuml and forced 
movement and the prime mover, the application of the 
theory to the heavenly sphere, the movement of the 
elements (including the ‘aether’) to their ‘natural places’. 
Among the things bearing on mechanics we find the germ 
of the principle of 'virtual velocities’ and a statement very 
like Newton’s ‘First Law of Motion’ ; in a void, if a thing is 
in motion, ‘no one can .say why it should stop anj'svherc; 
for why here rather than there ?_ hence it will cither 
remain at rest or it must move ad infinitum unless some- 
thing stronger prevents it’ (PItys. 4. 8. 2J5“20-2). The 
filcchnnica, containing mechanical problems, is not by 
Aristotle, but it retains many ideas svhich arc found in 
Aristotle’s works. It contains the ‘parallelogram of 
velocities’ (ch. 2) and the principle of the lever (ch. 3), 
which it applies extensively to tlic explanation of many 
mechanical devices, c.g. the balance, interacting pullcj-s, 
etc. 

3. Put, for mechanics, the scientific foundation was 
laid bv Archimedes in his proof of the principle of the 
lever and his invc.stigation of the position of the centre 
of gravity in a number of bodies (P/onr Uquilibriums I, II, 
and the’ Method, in which_ he makes full use of the 
‘moment’ about a fixed point) — to say nothing of his 
machines for moving n great weight by a small force 
(5d? /loirrofi oTfti, KoI kiiw rci’yar), his water-screw, etc. 

4. .Archimedes further initiated tJic whole science of 
hvilrMli'.tics (Htpl ovof/ir’i'ct'c, On Pirating Podiff), 
hiving down the principles that a body floating In a f.uid 
will take n position in which its weight is cqu.al to that 
of the portion of the fluid which it displaces, and that a 
IichIv weighed in a fluid wisi !«<; tkhtcr thm its tme 
wciglit hv the sveight of the displaced partion of the 
fluid. He furtlier lavs it down tliat the up'.v.iird force 


exerted by the fluid on the floating solid will act along 
the line perpendicular to the surface of the fluid which 
passes through the centre of gravity of the displaced 
portion of the fluid. With these principles, Archimedes 
works out fully the positions of rest and stability of (i) 
any segrnent of a sphere and (2) a right segment of a 
paraboloid of revolution floating in a fluid cither way up. 

5. _ On the mechanic.nl side Archimedes’ work was 
continued by Ctesibius, Philon, and Heron. Only Heron’s 
works survive in any completeness, but wc find there the 
recognition of the elasticity of air and the force of steam; 
his engines include a thermoscope, a forcing air-pump, 
siphons, a fire-engine, and the first stc.nm-engine, in 
which the recoil of steam issuing in jets from four tubes, 
the_ open ends of which are perpendicular to the tubes, 
while the tubes issue from a centre, fomiing a cross (like 
the stcastiha), makes a b.all or a wheel revolve. 

6 . Optics. Until the time of the Atomists it was 
supposed that sight resulted from visual rays proceeding 
in straight lines from the eye and impinging on the object 
seen. The Atomists postulated atoms constantly pro- 
ceeding from the object and carrying, as it were, copies 
of it to the eye. Aristotle, too, regards the eye as a receptive 
organ only; the object acts on the eye through a trans- 
parent medium (Dc Anima 2. 7, De Sensu ch. 2). Aristotle 
gave an explanation of the rainbow and the halo in the 
Metcorologica (3, 2-6). The first Ey.stcmatic treatise on 
geometrical Optics was by Euclid and survives in a version 
by Thcon. The law of reflection was known before 
Euclid. Heron (Catoptrica) bases it on the assumption 
otaminimumpath. Ptolemy wrote Optica, in which occurs 
the first attempt to discover a law of refraction. The 
hjiiothcsis of atmospheric refraction appears in Clco- 
mcdcs (De motu circulari, ch. 6). 

7. Acoustics. The dependence of the musical intervals 
on numerical ratios was discovered by Pythagoras. There 
were many writers on harmonics, c.g. Archyt.ns, Aristo- 
xenus, Euclid, Ptolemy. The Kararopr) navovos included 
in the Musici Scriptorcs may be partly based on the 
Elancnls of Music by Euclid. 

8. Electricity and Magnetism. Thales i.s said to have 
discovered the attractive power of the lode-stone (.Arist. 
Dc An. I. 2). Theophrastus mentions the Lynciirion as 
having still stronger force, and notes the necessity of 
rubbing the lode-stone (Uepl XWuiv). Pliny’s data in the 
Natural History 37. 13 and 2. 37 rest on legend and arc 
of no sdcntific v.alue. 

In the Pl.stonic Ion 533 wc arc told that the lode-stone 
not only attracts bits of iron, but communicates to them 
the same power: apparently the first Iiint of magnetic 
induction. T. II. 

PHl’SrOGNOMONICI, writers wlio trj’ to divine the 
true character of man by comparing him to certain types 
of animals or races, the moral nature of which they 
suppose to be known ([Aristotle], Plign. Soy’ao), or by 
inferring a person’s idio3>-ncTasy from movements, 
gestures of the body, colour, characteristic facial expres- 
sions, the growth of the hair, the .smootlvness of tlic skin, 
the voice, conditions of the flesh, the parts of the body, 
and the body as a whole (ibid. 806*26). Such obiciYa- 
tions of necessity result from any social and political 
contact; tlicy arc, therefore, already cont.iincd in early 
Greek literature (Simonides, fr. 7); later, after ph>-sio- 
gnomy, based on the theory of the interdependence of 
body and soul (Aristotle, An. Pr. qcr'-f), had Iwen 
developed by pliilosophcrs, cspeci.'.lly by Socratics and 
Stoics (Posidonius), the rc-mlts influenced in ever- 
increasing mc.'.surc p.tinlers, writers, orators, and nctnrs. 

In medicine physfognomic.il signs had been s-ak.ifd from 
the beginning, 'niey were particuhirly cmph.-ifced by 
the gysnr.atts of the second century .s,n„ probably in 
connexion ••vidj th.e codification of pliysiegnsimical 
studies by Polcmon. Bat at no time in anti-'juity does 
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physiognomy seem to have been nearly as important as 
during the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 

Texts: R. Forster, Scriptorcs Phystognomonici i-ri (Teubner 
1893), containing Ps. -Aristotle, Polemon (and c. A.D.), Adamantius 
(4th c. A.D.), Anonymi, De physiognomia, Secreta ucretorum (cf. also 
Roger Bacon, V, ed. R. Steele (1920)). References in Greek and 
Latin authors collected, Forster ii. 237. Additional material, R. 
Asmus, Philol. (rgoh); J. JQthner, Philostratos iiber Gymnastik 
(1909); R. A. Pack, AyPhil. (193s). New MS. readings, Forster, 
Rh. Mm. 1900. 

Literature: Forster, i, introduction (history of Ph., tradition, 
etc.). Best survey, Forster, Die Physiognomik d. Griechen (1884); 
E. Rohde, D. griech. Roman’, 160; cf. also A. Macalister, Enc. Brit. 
(nth cd.), s.v. ‘Physiognomy’: E. C. Evans, TAPA (1941); R. A. 
Pack, op. cit. PIV xx, s.v. ‘Physiognomik’. L. E. 

PHYSIOLOGUS ('the Naturalist’), a collection of 
some fifty fabulous anecdotes from natural, mostly animal, 
history, of a moralizing and symbolical character. The 
date and place of its production are uncertain ; Christian 
■writers towards the end of the fourth century a.d. (more 
doubtfully Origen in the third century) Imew and used it; 
it was translated into Latin about this time. The subject- 
matter is largely drawn from traditional Christian com- 
mentary on Scriptural passages; in general spirit the 
work may be said to belong to the class of popular 
descriptions of the marvels of nature, real or imaginary, 
which tended increasingly to usurp the place of legitimate 
natural science after Theophrastus. The work as it 
stands appears from internal evidence, including that of 
translations, to have taken shape in Egypt; its ultimate 
source may be the pseudo-Democritean writer Bolus of 
Mendes (and c. b.c.). The Physiologus enjoyed great 
subsequent popularity ; it was translated into the principal 
languages of Europe and the Near East; its material 
continued to be reproduced in the medieval Bestiaries. 
Many traditional religious symbols, such as the Pelican 
and the Phoenix, derive from it. 

F. Lauchert, Gesch. des Physiologus (Greek text), 1889; M. Gotd- 
staub, Philol. Suppl. 8 (1899-1901); K. Krumbacher, Gesch. der 
hysantinischen Litteratur’ (1897); M. Wellmann, Philol. Suppl. 22 
(1930); Christ-Schmid-Stahlin*, 2. 2 (1924). \V. M. E. 

PHYSIOLOGY, see ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 

PHYTALUS, eponyrn of the Phytalidae, an Attic clan 
having certain duties in the worship of Theseus (q.v. ; 
Plut. Thes. 23). According to what is no doubt the clan- 
legend, Phytalus received Demeter in his house when she 
visited Attica, and she gave him the fig-tree, whereof 
he is apparently the presiding hero or daimon, hence his 
name, ‘planter’, and his descendants welcomed Theseus. 
Paus. I. 37- 2 and 4 . H. J. R. 

PICENES. Picenum is that part of the Adriatic coast 
which is contained between Ancona and the river Sangro. 
Linguistic and archaeological evidence connect the 
Picenes very closely with the opposite coast of Illyria 
and have suggested a definite Illyrian immigration of 
doubtful date and magnitude. The view, however, that 
this region continued to be inhabited principally by 
descendants of the original neolithic stock must be given 
due weight. Less important is the probable intermingling 
of Picene-speaking Italic tribes. 'The name Picenes may 
be considered in archaeology as a regional term to include 
the inhabitants of the whole district on the cast of the 
Apennines from Rimini to Vasto. This constitutes a 
homogeneous cultural province contrasting in every 
respect -u’ith its northern and western neighbours. These 
‘Picenes’, in the broader sense, preserve the burial cus- 
tom of inhumation, unlike the Villanovans. The earlier 
phases of their civilization are bound up with Istria and 
the Balkans, while the later and richer developments after 
600 B.c. depend on land-trade with Magna Graecia. 

Material for study is rare before 800 b.c. Some large 
eighth-century cemeteries demonstrate the remarkably 
war-like character of the Picenes; every man’s grave 
contains weapons, among which many are of Balkan 
types. Dress and ornaments are well represented in 


graves of the sixth century; the similarity to objects 
found round Como (q.v.) betrays the existence of definite 
trade-routes. The prodigal use of amber points to the 
head of the Gulf of Venice (see amber). In the sixth and 
fifth centuries carvings in amber and ivory, figured 
bronzes of Ionic style, and fine bronze bowls and censers 
are evidence of a lively trade through Apulia with 
Tarentum. Apulian painted pottery is occasionally found 
in Picene graves. Many works of art remain unpublished 
in the museum of Ancona. 

D. Randall-Macivcr, The Iron Age in Italy (1927); and in brief 
summary, Italy before the Romans (1928). For the linguistic side, 

J. Whatmough, The Foundations of Roman Italy (1937). 

D. R.-Macl. 

PICTOR, see FABius (6). 

PICUMNUS, see piLUAiNUS. 

PICUS, properly the woodpecker, sacred to Mars 
(q.v.), but rationalized into an early lung of the Italians 
(for his identification with Zeus in Diod. Sic. 6, frag. S, 
see Halliday in CR xxxvi (1922), no ff.). Ovid (Met. 14. 
320 ff.) gives an explanation, perhaps his own, of how 
he came to be changed into bird-form. ' H. J. R. 

PIETAS is the typical Roman attitude of dutiful respect 
toward gods, fatherland, and parents and other kinsmen 
(Cic. Nat. D. 1. 116: 'est enim pietas iustitia aduersum 
deos’; Cic. Inv. Rhet. 2. 66: ‘reh'gionem earn quae in 
metu et caerimonia deorum sit appellant, pietatem quae 
erga patriam aut parentes aut alios sanguine coniunctos 
officium conseruare moneat’). Pietas, personified, re- 
ceived a temple in Rome (191 B.c.); she is often repre- 
sented in human form, sometimes attended by a 
stork, symbol of filial piety ; during the Empire, Pietas 
Augusta appears on coins and in inscriptions. Some 
Romans adopted as cognomen the term Pius; Virgil’s 
‘pius Aeneas’ significantly expresses the Roman ideal in 
his religious attitude, in his patriotic mission, and in his 
relations with father, son, and comrades. W. C. G. 

PIGNUS, see security. 

PIGRES, Carian poet; brother of Artemisia wife of 
Mausolus; said to have interpolated pentameters into 
the Iliad, and to have written -the Margites. 

EGF 65. 

PILATUS, see PONTIUS (4). 

PILUM, see arms and armour, roman. 

PBLUMNUS and PICUMNUS. By Roman custom, 
when a woman was delivered, three persons kept off 
Silvanus (q.v.) from her by chopping, sv’eeping, and 
pounding with a pestle ; the deities Intercidona, Deverra, 
and Pilumnus were supposed to preside over these actions 
(Varro in Aug. De civ. D. 6. 9). More puzzling is the 
statement of Varro in Nonius (p. 528 M), which associates 
Picumnus -with Pilumnus as marriage-gods. H. J. R. 

PILUS, see CENTURIO, principilus. 

PINDAR (IJivBapos) (518-438 B.c.), lyric poet, of 
Cynosccphalae in Boeotia, bom in the Pythian year of 
the 6sth Olympiad, i.e. 518 b.c. (Suidas, s.v. UlvSapos, 
fr. 183). Nothing is known of his parents, Daiphantus 
and Cleodice, but they must have belonged to an aristo- 
cratic family, since Pindar himself claims to be a member , 
of the Aegeidae, an international clan with high con- 
nexions in Sparta, Thera, and Cyrene (Pyth. 5. 75, with 
Scholl., cf. Hdt. 4. 149). He learned his craft first from 
his uncle Scopelinus, later at Athens from Apollodorus 
and Agathocles, who was also the teacher of Damon 
(PI. La. 180 d). His earliest Imown poem is Pyth. 
10, -written in 498 for a young protdg6 of the powerful 
Thessalian Aleuadae. In 490 he made the acquaintance 
of Thoron’s brother, Xenocrates, and celebrated his 
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chariot-victory with Pyth. 6, while Pyth. 12, written in 
the same year for a Sicilian flute-player, is probably due 
to the same connexion. In 486 he wrote Pyth. 7 for 
the ostracized Alcmaconid Megaclcs. To the same years 
may belong Ol. 14, and Paean 6 and 7, which show 
a curious conflict between him and his Aeginctan 
patrons; they seem to have thought that in the first 
poem he had libelled their hero Ncoptolcmus, and in the 
second poem he maintains his position against them. In 
the Persian Wars of 480-479 Pindar seems to have 
accepted the Theban policy of neutralitj’ (fr. 99), but 
without satisfaction, as Jstlim. 8, written soon after, 
shows, while htlim. 5 shows his appreciation of Aeginctan 
courage at Salamis. In 476 he went to Sicily, where he 
produeed OL i in honour of Hicron’s victory in the horse- 
race and OL 2 and 3 in honour of Thcron’s in the chariot- 
race. OL 2 is an important and intimate document about 
life after death, and shows the influence of Orphic ideas, 
which were prevalent in Sicily. Neni. 1 and 9, also 
written for Sicilian patrons, may belong to the same 
period. On his return Pindar probably wrote his famous 
Dithyramb for Athens (frs. 64-5), .and it is possible that 
in Pylh. 9 (474 b.c.) he defends himself before a Theban 
audience against the charge of undue partiality' for 
Athens. Pyth. 11 may belong to the same year, but the 
alternative date of 454 cannot be entirely disregarded. 
Though he did not return to Sicily, he maintained his 
connexion with Hicron. Pyth. 3 is a poetical letter, sent 
probably about 474 ns a consolation to the suffering 
ty'rant; it refers to the cult of Pan, for which Pindar 
wrote a Hymn (frs. 85-90). Pyth. i celebrates both 
Hicron's chariot-rictory of 470 and the official foundation 
of his new town of Aetna under his son Dcinomcnes. 
Pyth. 2, a dark and unhappy poem, may have been 
written in 4O8, when Hicron won the chariot-race at 
Olympia, but asked llacchylidcs instead of Pindar to 
celebrate his victory for him. At the same time Pindar 
sent a Hyporchema (fr. 94) to Hicron. OL 6, written for 
a friend of Hicron’s, prolsably belongs to the same year. 
At this period Pindar numbered patrons in miiny 
different parts of Greece. He wrote an Encomium for 
Alexander of Macedon (fr. loG), a Paean for Abdcra 
(fr. 36), poems for Sparta (frs. loi, 189), OL 7 for a 
Rhodian in 464, and OL 13 and fr. 107 for a Corinthian 
in the same year. The height of his achievement in these 
years were Pyth. 4 and 5, written for the Iving of Cyrcnc 
in 462-461. In the first of these Pindar enters high 
politics and appeals to the king to recall his exiled kins- 
man Dnmophilus. Before 460 Pindar shows no hostility 
to Athens, but after it he seems to have been shocked and 
pained by the policy of the Athenian imperialists. _ At 
first he riiaintaincd his personal loy.altics to Athenians 
such as hlcksias {Ol. 8 in 460), but in hthm, 7. which 
seems to have been composed after Ocnophyta (c. 456 
B.C.), he combines a quictist attitude in himself with a 
conviction that the gods punish the presumptuous. I lis 
latest known poems arc Pyth. 8 , WTitten in 446 for a 
young Aeginctan at a time when it seemed possible that 
Acgina might free herself from Athens, and Nem. 1 1 artd 
fr. loS for the boy Theoxenus of Tenedos, who is said 
to have been with Pindar at his dcatli. He died at the 
age of eighty in 43S. 

Pindar's works were collected m seventeen boote, 
Hvntns, Paeans, Dithyrambs (a). Processional Songs 
(2), Maiden-Songs (2). other Mnidr.-t-Songs Ilypor- 
chemata (2), Encomia, Dirges, and Epinicians (4). The 
Epinicians have by an accident survived complete; 
despite their peculiar character they arc probably typic.al 
of nil Pindar’s work, and new fragments of Vicsm 
r.nd Dithvrambs show little diilcrencc of r.tylc and 
thought. ’Pindrr seems to have nu'dc_ the rejmcing 
over vietorv a rt-licious occasion on which he demon- 
stmted tiw (Htwer ofrocn to find, tcmporr.rnv, a happinc'-s 
like that os rise gods by displaying their anera. Tius 


apejd was itself partly inborn and due to men’s having 
divine blood in their veins. His Epinicians arc usually 
choral hymns in which the victor is prc.scntcd to some 
god, and they have the traditional characteristics of such 
hymns,-— moral maxims, a myth, and praise of the gods. 
Into this frame the victor’s own achievements arc fitted, 
not_ always easily. In his maxim.s Pindar sometimes 
achieves a great beauty and insight. His myths, inserted 
for vary’ing reasons, tend to stress elements in a story 
mthcr than to tell a straight talc. In them Pindar often 
improves on his originals in the interests of morality, 
notably in Ol. 1, where he rejects the story that Pelops’ 
shoulder was eaten. Sometimes, as in the great Argo- 
nautic saga pf Pyth. 4, the myth is told for its own s.ake; 
more often it has a moral, as in Pyth. 3 and OL i. Some 
of the shorter Epinicians were sung at the place of victory', 
notably OL ii and Pyth. 7, but more usually a longer 
poem was sung when the victor came home. The otlicr 
types of poem show a similar high style and temper, 
though the Maiden-Songs may have been more simple. 
Pindar’s language is an elaborate poetical creation, m.idc 
of several dialcct.s, with many echoes and variations from 
Homer. His poems arc written in regular st.'inzns, cither 
in a series of strophes on the same plan or in a series of 
triads, each consisting of strophe, amistrophe, and epode. 
Except for hthm. 3 and 4, which may be the same poem, 
no two poems arc the same metrically'. Pindar uses three 
main classes of metre, Dorian or ‘dactylo-cpitritc’, 
Aeolian built up from such elements as the glyconic, 
choriambic dimeter, etc., and paconic ns in OL 2. Pindar 
was a great conservative in politics, morals, and religion, 
but the glory of lus poetry' lies largely in his sense of 
joy and honour. He was capable of deep emotion and, 
at times, of a sublimity to which there is no parallel. 

BiBLiocnArnY 

Text: O. Schroeder, Pindari Carmina (1900); C. M. Bowra 
PinJari Carmind^ (tQ47j. 

CoMMn,vTAnic.s: A. Bocckh (1811-32); T. Mommwn (tSfu); 
W. Cluist (1896); B. L. Gildcnlco-e, Olympian and Pythian Odet 
(2nd ed., 1890); T. B. Bury, P\cmean Odet (1S90), hthmian Odd 
(1892); L. U. Ksmcll (:932). 

Ciuticism: C. Caspar, CUronotapJe Pindariiptr (1900): U. von 
Wilamowitr-Morllcndorfr, Pindarot (1922); I'. Dnni«cifr, Ptndart 
Stil (1921); H. Gundtrt, Pindar wiJ srin Olehlerlieruf (1934). 

C. M. B. 

PINDARUS, a name in medieval manuscripts for 
Homcrus Latinus (ice lUAS latina), due perhaps to the 
possible use of ‘Thebanus’ as an epithet for Homer. 

J. W. Dud, Lit. Iliit. Pome (Silver Age), 344. 

PIRACY svas an endemic plague in tlic ancient Mediter- 
ranean. From prehistoric times this sea w.ss tlic world’s 
chief highway of traffic, and most of the traffic proceeded 
by regular routes (usually near the coast), which lay open 
to observation. Ancient merchantmen were slow and 
unhandy, and therefore fell a ready prey to the pirate 
cutters, whose crews, lurking in the numerous gtjlfs nnd 
coves of the Mcditcrrane.an, or behind off-shorc_ islands, 
and making full use of their knowledge of local winds and 
airrtnts, could often spring a surprise on passing traffic. 
The social and political conditions of the ancient world 
favoured the growth of piracy. The institution of slavery 
made kidnapping profitable; lack of land, spells of unem- 
ployment for mercenary soldiers or rowcw, and po!itic.al 
revolutions with their han ests of broken men, provided 
a constant strc.am of recruits to the comaiia. Ancient 
city-states encouraged priv.atccring in war (s't EVU ), and 
the less scrupulous towns .acted as receivers fur the 
pirates; in tk.c first century B.C. D'^los bcca.'nc notorious 
as a sfavc n’.art svhcrc no awkward tiuestions v.crc B’fced. 
'riie Mediterranc:>.n was full of pirate haunts (though the 
Moroctain RifT did not yet po'^css its later evii reputa- 
tion). In we-ttem svaters Liguria end the B.tlearm, 
Ischia and i.hc Aeolia.'t hies, end, above r,!f, the Illyria:! 
coast Were regular stations for conairs. In tk.c .'\egfa.n 
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area the islands off Thessaly, the channel of Cythera, 
and (more especially) Crete served as bases. In the Black 
Sea, the Crimea and the Caucasus foreshore were in- 
fested. But the most extensive pirate base was the rugged 
coast of south Asia Minor. 

2. In prehistoric times the Aegean Sea was cleared of 
corsairs by the sea-kings of Crete. In the Homeric age, 
after the breakdown of the Minoan thalassocracy, piracy 
was not only common but almost respectable (Thuc. i. 5). 
Hence early Greek cities were usually built some distance 
inland, harbours were fortified, and watch-towers set 
along the coast. In the eighth and following centuries 
piracy was checked by the institution of city-state navies, 
until the tyrant Polycrates (q.v.; c. 525 b.c.) used his 
war-fleet for systematic plunder. After the Persian Wars 
the Athenian navy regularly policed the Aegean Sea, 
which now became safer than ever in Greek history. 
But a scheme of Pericles to establish a pan-Hellenic 
patrol-fleet miscarried (Plut. Per. 17), and in the Pelopon- 
nesian War privateering became a serious scourge. In 
the fourth century piracy again became rife (Isoc. Paneg. 
1 17) ; the restored Athenian navy was not wholly success- 
ful in repressing it; and the plan of Philip II of Macedon 
(renewed by Demetrius the Besieger — SEG i. 75, 
1. 22) to create a pan-Hellenic naval police was not 
carried into effect. After the death of Alexander the 
intensified warfare of the Diadochi gave a fresh fillip to 
piracy, but the Ptolemaic and Rhodian fleets rendered 
good service in protecting shipping. 

3. In the western Mediterranean tlie Greeks had to 
contend not only with regular pirates but with the priva- 
teering attacks of their Carthaginian and Etruscan trade- 
rivals; and the fleets of Syracuse made only desultory 
attempts to safeguard Greek shipping. In the fourth 
and third centuries better protection was given by the 
Romans, who destroyed the pirate base at Antium in 
338, instituted a sm^ patrol fleet in 311 {see duoviiu 
NAVALEs), and made two pirate-drives in the Adriatic 
(229 and 219). But in the second century the Republic 
disbanded its navy, and the Hellenistic States followed 
suit. Consequentiy Mediterranean piracy reached its 
height in the first century b.c. Regular flotillas of war- 
ships, based on Crete and south Asia Minor, were 
organized for the plunder of entire towns, and entered 
into league with the enemies of Rome, Mithridates VI and 
Sertorius. After spasmodic attempts to cope with this 
danger in 102 and 78 - 68 (sceANTONius i and2,METEH.us8, 
SERViuus 2), the Romans commissioned Pompey to 
make a comprehensive drive against the pirates, and by 
a series of excellently organized operations the Mediter- 
ranean Sea was all but cleared in three months. After a 
temporary recrudescence of piracy under Sextus Pom- 
peius (q.v. 5), Augustus instituted patrol fleets which kept 
the Mediterranean and the west European seaboard safe 
for some 250 years ; but the Black and the Red Seas were 
left unprotected. After a.d. 250 the Goths and in the 
fifth century the Vandals infested Mediterranean waters, 
and from the third century Saxon pirates frequented the 
North Sea and the Channel. 

H. A. Onnerod, Piracy in the Ancient World (1924); E. Zieborth, 
Secraub tmd Scchandel im altcn Griechenland (1929), chs. 2-4. 

M. C. 

PIRAEUS {Fleipaievs) is a promontory four miles 
from Athens, with a landlocked harbour on the west 
(Kantharos or pdyas Xifi-qv) and two small harbours on the 
east (Zea and Munichia, q.v.). Themistoclcs fortified it 
from the time of his archonship (493-492 B.c.) ; it grew 
first as a naval harbour, with docks and ship-houses, 
and fortifications narrowing the harbour-mouths so that 
they could be closed with chains; then as a commercial 
harbour, with quays and warehouses on the great basin. 
It grew rapidly, and after the Persians had destroyed 
Athens was suggested as the capital of Attica. O. 450 
Hippodamus of Miletus laid it out on a rectangular plan. 


The inhabitants were the radical party of Athens, at- 
tached by interest to navy and empire; they included 
many foreigners, who introduced strange cults (e.g. 
Bendis; Plato, Resp. 327 a). It was joined to Athens by 
the Long Walls (q.v.) ; its fortifications were destroyed 
in 404 but rebuilt by Conon in 393. The chief event in 
its later history was its siege and destruction by Sulla 
(87-86). Considerable parts of the walls remain; also 
ships’ houses at Zea and Munychia, and two theatres. 

\V. Judeich, Topographic von AtJtcn^ (1931), 144 A.; 430 ff. 

T. J. D. 

PIRENE {Ueiprpn]}, see pegasus . 

PIRITHOUS {n{e\iplBoos or -Bovs), in mythology, a 
Lapith, son by Zeus of Ixion’s wife Dia (//. 14. 
317-18; Pherecydes in schol. Ap. Rhod. 3. 62). Homer 
knows of him as fighting the Centaurs {II. 1. 263 ff.), 
presumably in the quarrel mentioned Od. 21. 295 ff., 
and a doubtfully genuine verse {Od. ii. 631) mentions 
him in Hades. In the first and last of these passages he 
is associated with Theseus (q.v.), whose close friend he is 
in later authors. Hence, as our mythological tradition is 
largely Attic, he tends to appear as little more than the 
pendant of his friend. He is actually an Athenian in 
schol. 11 . I. 263. 

One of the few adventures which are his rather than 
Theseus’ is his wedding-feast. Marrying Hippodamia 
daughter of Butes {II. 2. 742 and schol. on i. 263), he 
forgot, according to one account, to include Ares among 
his guests (Servius on Aen. 7. 304). For that or some 
other reason (the simplest is that they were very drunk, 
cf. Od. 21. 29s, where one Centaur is responsible for the 
disturbance) the Centaurs abused his hospitah'ty by 
offering violence to Hippodamia, and a great fight began 
(Ovid, Met. 12. 210 ff.; the earlier accounts of a story 
which the Parthenon metopes show to have been well 
known in the fifth century, if not before, have not 
survived), ending in the victory of the Lapithae. 

For the rest, Pirithous took his share in the carrying 
off of Helen, the war against the Amazons, and finally 
Theseus’ descent to Hades, which, indeed, in one account 
(Hyginus, Fab. 79. 2) was undertaken to get Persephone 
as wife for Pirithous, in return for his services in the 
matter of Helen. Theseus in most accounts escapes; 
Pirithous generally does not (but cf. Hyginus, ibid. 3). 

Weizsacker in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v. H. J. R. 

PISA was the district roimd Olympia; it probably never 
contained a town, but the Pisatans were in early times 
a power independent of the Eleans. After Pheidon’s 
usurpation of the Olympic Games (668 B.c.) they held 
the presidency until c. 580, under the' tyranny of the 
house of Pantaleon. Their claim was revived by the 
Arcadians in 364 (Xen. Hell. 7. 4. 28). 

H. T. Wade-Gery, CAH iii. 544 ff. T. J. D. 

PISAE, nowadays Pisa on the Amo, an Etmscan, 
possibly originally a Ligurian, town (it was certainly not 
founded from Pisa in Elis : Serv. ad Aen. 10. 179 ; Dion. 
Hal. 1. 20). Although presumably important earlier, it is 
first mentioned in 225 u.C. W'hen the Romans used its 
harbour (Polyb. 2. 16 f.; Livy 21. 39). Pisae served as a 
frontier fortress for Rome against the Ligurians and in 
180 offered territory for a Latin colony (Livy 33. 43, etc. ; 
40. 43). Apparently this colony never materialized, al- 
though in 177 neighbouring Luna (q.v.) received a 
citizen colony. Later Pisae became a prosperous Augus- 
tan colonia but, despite its importance, is seldom men- 
tioned (Strabo 5. 222; Dessau, ILS 139 f.). 

N. ToscancUJ, Pisa tielV antichitd, 3 vols. (1933-4). T. S. 

PISIDIA, a moimtainous district of south Asia Minor, 
at the western extremity of the Taurus chain. It was 
inhabited by predatory tribes which evaded all attempts 
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by tlie Persian Jdngs and their Hellenistic successors to 
subdue Acm effectively, though tlicy made temporary 
submission to Alexander, and were partly held in check 
by the neighbouring Seleucid colony of i^mtioch (q.v. 2). 
The Pisidians apparently escaped invasion by Sendlius 
(q.v. 2) Isauricus in 75 b.C., and they beat off an attack 
by the Galatian king Amyntas (25) ; but they were finally 
reduced by Sulpicius Quirinius and incorporated in the 
province of Galatia. The earliest urban centres of Pisidia 
were at Sclgc and Termessus; under Roman occupation, 
especially in the second century a.d., many prosperous 
smalt cities sprang up. 

Strabo 569-77. Jones, Eastern Cities, 125-47. M. C. 

PISISTRATIDS, see ntpPiAS, hippauchus. 


PISISTRATUS {IJcialoTparos), tyrant of Athens 
560-527 n.c., claimed descent from the Ncleids of Pylos 
and Pisistratus, archon 669/8 n.c. His mother was related 
to Solon. As polemarch (c. 565) he distinguished liimself 
in war against Megara. During the subsequent faction 
fights he raised a third party called llyperakrioi, Diakrioi, 
or Epahrioi (of which, though all explanations are specu- 
lative, tlte nucleus was probably the free mining popula- 
tion of the Laurium district adjacent to Sunium, aKpov 
’AOrjvcop), and in 560 made himself tyrant with a body- 
guard granted him by the Athenian people {CAH Plates 
I. 2S4). After five years he was expelled by a coalition 
of the Plain and Coast parties, but an understanding with 
the Alcmaeonids soon led to his peaceful restoration. 
(On the story of his restoration by Athena see PW xix. 
163.) The new entente soon broke dotsm and Pisistratus 
■withdrew to Macedonia and the Mt. Pangaeus mining 
district ; here he made money, raised mcrcenan'cs, and fos- 
tered alliances with Thessaly , Thebes, Erctria, Naxos, and 
Argos, and after ten years returned to Attica. He defeated 
his opponents at Pallcnc, and firmly based his tyranny on 
mercenaries and money derived partly from the Strymon 
district, partly from Attica. He died of sickness in 527. 

Pisistratus retained tlie forms of the Solonian constitu- 
tion, remaining to the end affable and benevolent. He 
encouraged small farmers and aimcd_ at keeping them 
content to pay a moderate tax on their produce: hence 
the district judges instituted by liim and his frequent 
journeys about the country. He succeeded in placating 
many of the nobles; only the very greatest left Attica, 
cither to establish a tj-ranny elsewhere under a fn'cndly 
understanding, like Miltindcs I in the Thracian Cher- 
sonese (opposite Pisistratus’ own outpost at Sigeum), or 
in definite opposition, like the Alcmaeonids at Delphi. 
In his day Attic black-figured pottciy became tlie fore- 
most fabric in tlie Greek world, and Attic coinage one 
of its foremost currencies. His building programme 
included the linneakrounos fountain end the temple of 
Oljmpian Zeus. The large industri.al population implied 
by tlicsc developments was essentially urban, and the 
tyrant’s good-humoured but determined efforts to keep 
the farmers out of the city is sufficient evidence that it 
was the basis of his power. Only at the great festivals of 
the Panathcnaca and Dionysia did all Athenians assemble 
to celebrate tlie ploiy of their citj*. Apollo was placated 
by n solemn purification of Delos. 

"'Hie levelling tendency of the Athenian tyranny pre- 
pared the way for tlie cqualitarian democracy of the 
succeeding century, but Pitistratus’ personal pliability 
and the nay he repeatedly botved to the stprm only to 
return triumphant were also momentous in Athenian 
history, if they suggested to Ckisthenes the possibility 
01 a government which might be in word tlie rule of the 
leading ci:ir.cn but in fact a democracy. 
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PISO (i) FRUGI, Lucius Calpuiunius (cos, 133 n.c.), 
the Roman annalist, was tribune in 149, carrying his 
Lex dc peettniis repelttndis, consul in 133, and censor, 
probably in izo. His Annates covered from tlie origins 
of Rome to his own times in at least seven books, the 
j'car 1 58 in bk. 7, the latest date 146; antiquari.in and 
mjihologic.il fragments arc also attributed to him. He 
rationalized the legends and, presumably under Cato’s 
influence, set tlic ancient virtues against contemporary 
vices. Plain in style, although with lively anecdotes, be 
did not elaborate his material, and his authority was 
reco^ized by Cicero, Varro, Li\y, Dionysius, and Pliny; 
Gcllius quoted lu'm for his archaism. 

11 . Pcler, IlREel. i* (1914), pp. eboexi, 120; tV. Soltau, Livius’ 
Geschichtsseerk (1897), eingBcratjnB Livy’s use of I’iso; T. I'nink, 
Z 4 fc and Uteraiurt in the Homan Rtpuhlic (1930), 172. 

A. H. McD. 

PISO (2), Gaius Calpurnius, as consul (67 ii.c.) opposed 
the Gabinian law and proposed a Lex Acilia Calpurnia de 
ambitu. He governed Gallia Narbonensis (66-65). In 
63 he was defended by Ciccro against a charge de 
rcpclnttdis brought at Caesar’s instigation. In revenge 
he vainly attempted to accuse Caesar of conspiracy with 
Catiline. 

F. MQnzcr, FIP ill. 1376; E. Ciaccri, Cicerone i (1926); W. 
McDonald, CQ 1929, 196; J. A. O. Larsen, CPhil. J931, 127; 
H. Last, CAII ii. 341. A. i\I. 

PISO (3), Gnaeos Calpurnius, an unscrupulous and 
dissipated friend of Caesar and Crassus, formed witli 
Catiline in 66 u.C. the so-called first conspiracy. Sent 
out of the way to Hispania Citcrior as quaestor pro- 
practorc, he was murdered in 64 by the natives. 

F. MOnzer, PH' iij. 1379. A. M. 

PISO (.4), M/iRCUS Pupius (cos. 61 B.C.), a Calpurnius 
adopted by M. Pupius, married Cinna’s widow, Annia, 
whom he divorced when he went over to Sulla. He was 
propraetor in Spain and Pompey’s legate. As consul, 
in the case against P. Clodius (q.v.) he proposed that the 
praetor should select a special jury from the then existing 
paneb of judges. But Pupius obstructed his own pro- 
posal, and a modified plan was adopted, tlic Lex Fufta. 

A. H. J. Grfcnidgt, The Leeal Proeedure of Cicero’s Time (1901), 
387; J. L. Straclian-Dsvidson, Prohlesns ef the Jtoman Crirsinal 
Late ii (1912), 40. A. M. 

PISO (5) CAESONINUS, Lucius Cali’ur-vius, fnthcr- 
in-law of Caesar, was consul with G.abiniu5 (58 n.c.). 
He supported the proposals of Clodius (q.v.), and in 
return lie was granted the province of Macedonia, with 
c-xtraordinary powers, by a direct vote of the .Tssenibly. 
On lus return in 55 he wrangled bitterly with Ctccro, 
who had already nttacked him in his speeches Pro Scsito 
and De provincits constilarilnts (56) and now, in tlic Oratio 
in L. Pisonnti, charged him with peculation, misgovern- 
ment, and neglect of the safetj' of his province. Tlirough 
Caesar’s influence he was appointed censor in 50; he 
followed Pompey to Capua in 49, but soon returned to 
Rome to join his son-in-law. J- M- C. 

R. Syrac, Eorusn Er.'o'ulion (1939), tee Index. 

PISO (6) FRUGI, Lucius CAi.rURN!U.3 (cos. 15 n.c.), 
called ’the pontifex' to distinguish him from the ottgi/r 
(no. S). Bom in 48, son of no. 5, Piso inherited a prudent 
nature and philhellenic tastes : he was tlic patron of the 
poet Antipatcr of Thrssalonica. (According to Por- 
phyrio on Horace, Ars P. s, that poem was detiicated to 
the sons of this Piso.) Attested in Pamphyli.n in 13 V.c. 
(Dio 54. 34. 6), presumably as consular legate of sl.e 
province of Galatia, he wia summoned to 'Flir.'.tc to 
put down n serious insurrection, svhich task tool: three 
ye-iTs and earned him the ornarter.ta tr!;r".piut!:a {Dio 54. 
34. 6 ff, ; Velleius 2. 9S). Soon after lliis he may liavc 
been eppointed proconsul of Asia (cf. Antes. Pal. to. 
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25. 3 f.). Piso died in A.D. 32, after having been prae- 
fectus urbi for twenty years (Tacitus, Ann. 6. ii, if 
correct). He had enjoyed the unbroken confidence of 
Tiberius; and his notorious convivial habits impaired 
neither liis efficiency nor his reliability (Seneca, Ep. 
83. 14). 

PIB?, C 289. R. Syme, Roman Revolution (1939), see Index. 

R. S. 

PISO (7). Gnaeus Calpurnius {cos. 7 b.c.), who in- 
herited from his father (cos. stiff. 23 B.c.) a Republican 
independence of temper, was appointed governor of 
Syria in A.d. 17, for the avowed purpose of lending 
counsel and assistance to Germanicus Caesar when he 
journeyed to the East. After reciprocal bickering and 
open quarrel, Germanicus broke off his ‘amicitia’ with 
Piso. Germanicus’ death (19) was attributed by his 
friends to magical devices or poisoning by Piso and his 
wife Plancina. Returning to Rome, Piso was prosecuted 
in the Senate, but took his own life before the trial was 
terminated, protesting liis innocence and his loyalty to 
Tiberius. R. S. 

PISO (8), Lucius Calpuknius, consul (1 b.c.) and pro- 
consul of Asia, pronounced in a.d. 16 a famous speech 
against the corruption of public life. Accused of maiestas 
in 24, he died before trial. 

E. Groag, PW Hi. 1383; PIR’, C 290. 

PISO (g), Gaius Calpuknius (d. a.d. 65), came of a 
wealthy and distinguished family. He was exiled by 
Gaius, who compelled his wife Livia OrestiUa to leave 
her husband in favour of himself and then accused the 
pair of adultery (probably a.d. 40). Under Claudius Piso 
became consul stffectus, but he showed no real ambition. 
He lived in magnificent style and was one of the most 
popular figures in Rome, with his charming manners and 
oratorical gifts, which he put at the service of rich and 
poor alike. It is surprising, therefore, to find him at the 
head of the ‘Pisonian’ conspiracy against Nero in 65. 
When the plot was betrayed, Piso, together with his 
associates, was compelled to suicide. His irresolution at 
the end, and the cringing flattery of Nero which he dis- 
played in his will, reveal Piso as a man whom accident 
made famous. 

PJR', C 284. R. L. J. 

PISO (10), Lucius Calpurnius, consul in a.d. 57 with 
Nero, whose adviser he, was, served as proconsul in 
Africa (69). Suspected in 70 of aspiring to the throne, 
he was murdered by Valerius Festus, who was in touch 
w’ith Licinius Mucianus in Rome. 

E. Groag, PW iii. 1385; PIR', C 294. 

PISO (ii), Calpurnius, a contemporary of the younger 
Pliny {Ep. 5. 17), chose a Greek title Karaerrcpiaiioi for 
his elegiac poem on Constellations. His identification by 
Mommsen with the consul of a.d. 1 1 1 is doubtful. 

PITHHCUSAE, see aenaria. 

PITHOEGIAs see anthesteria. 

prraoLAUS, see VOLTACIHUS. 

PITS, CULT. Apart from a mundtts (q.v.), pits were 
dug in ritual for two principal reasons, (a) In rites of 
invocation of the dead, and in their tendance generally, 
liquid offerings were often poured into a pit, p 69 pos, 
apparently by way of getting them underground into 
their realm; e.g. Od. xx. 517; Lucian, Charon, 22. (6) 
Consecrated objects, when worn out or useless (c.g. 
broken ornaments, bones and ashes of sacrifice, etc.), 
being still sacred, were often buried in a pit {Lat. fauissa) 
in tire temple precincts. H. J. U. 


PITTACUS of Mytilene (c. 650-570 b.c.), statesman 
and sage. He commanded in the war against Athens for 
Sigeum, on which Periander of Corinth later arbitrated ; 
helped to overthrow the tyrant Melanchrus, and after 
further party struggles in Mytilene was elected aesy- 
mnetes (q.v.) for ten years. He died ten years after laying 
down office. His best remembered law doubled the 
penalty for all offences if committed under the influence 
of drink. A moderate democratic reformer like his 
contemporary Solon, Pittacus was violently attacked by 
his younger fellow-citizen Alcaeus, whose family had 
helped to overthrow tyranny but wished to restore the 
old aristocracy. 

Strabo 13. 617; Diogenes Laertius i. 4; Suidas, s.v. ‘Pittacus’; 
Plato, Protagoras 26 fl.; Plutarch, Septem Sapientum Convivium; 
C. M. Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry (1936), ch. 4. P. N. (J. 

PITYOCAMPTES, see siNis. 

PIUS CESTIUS, sec cESTius, 

PLACENTIA, a north Italian town near the confluence 
of Po and Trebia, nowadays Piacenza. Placentia is first 
mentioned as a Latin colony successfully established 
despite Boian opposition (218 b.c.). Military mention of 
Placentia is frequent: it harboured Romans after the 
Trebia battle, resisted Hasdrubal, rose again after Gallic 
and Ligurian devastations (200-190), witnessed Civil 
War battles and Aurelian’s Marcomannic defeat (Polyb. 
3. 40. 66 ; Livy 27. 39. 43 ; 3 1 . 10. 21 ; 34. 22. 56 ; 37. 46 f. ; 
App. Haim. 7; BCiv. x. 92 ; Suet. Otko g ; S.H.A. Aurel. 
21). Otherwise, although always a prosperous municipium 
or colonia on the Via Aemilia, it is seldom mentioned 
(Cic. apud Asc. p. 3 Cl.; Tac. Hist. 2. 19). 

E. T. S. 

PLACEDUS (i), grammarian of fifth or sixth century 
A.D. The glossary extant (in several versions) under his 
name is a compilation from two separate works, one of 
which (now called pseudo-Placidus) was based on 
marginal notes in copies of Republican poets. The ed. of 
J. W. Pirie and W. M. Lindsay {Glossaria Lat. iv. 12-70) 
supersedes that of G. Goetz {Corp. Gloss. Lat, v. 3-158). 
Cf. Tcuffel, § 482. 6; Schanz-Hosius, § 1120. J. F. M. 

PLACIDUS (2), Lactantius (6th c. a.d.?), a gram- 
marian under whose name is extant a collection of scholia 
on the Thebais of Statius (ed. R. Jahnke, 1898). He is 
not identical with the glossographer. 

Cf. Tcuffel, § 321. 10; Schanz-Hosius, § 408. 

PLACrrAPHILOSOPHORUM, see aEtius. 

PLAGIARISM. I. Greek. The charge of plagiarism 
was freely bandied about by Greek authors. Aristophanes 
accused Eupoh's of ‘vilely turning his Knights inside-out 
in the Maricas’ {Nub, 553-4) and other comic poets of 
stealing his ‘images’ (ibid. 559), and Phrynichus Comicus 
was similarly accused (Scholl. Ar. Av. 750, Pan. 13). 
Isocrates said that some of his rivals made a living out of 
copying his writings (12. 16, cf. 5. 94). Among philo- 
sophers, Democritus is reputed (Favorinus ap. Diog. 
Laert. g. 34) to have charged Anaxagoras with ‘filching’ 
(u^jjp^oflai) astronomical theories from someone else. 
Plato was said to have taken the idea' of the Republic itova 
Protagoras (Diog. Laert. 3. 37), and Epicurus to have 
plagiarized from his teacher Nausiphanes (id. 10. 7 and 
14). Heraclides accused Apollonius of Perge of appro- 
priating Archimedes’ impublished work on conic 
sections. 

Investigation of plagiarism formed a part of Alexan- 
drian scholarship. Aristophanes of Byzantium wrote 
UapdXkrjXoi Mevdvbpov re Kal d^’ Jiv eKXcipev eicXoyai. 
Such studies enjoyed a great vogue in tlie first century 
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A.D. Mimesis, conscious imitation of good models, was 
recommended by the Atticists of tliat period to the 
aspiring writer, who was urged to say to himself, 'How 
would Homer, Plato, Demosthenes, or Thucydides have 
expressed this?’ ([Longin.] •S'kW. 14.) Such imitation may 
lead to dircct plagiarism, and Longinus (ibid. 13) is careful 
to distinguish between and kAott^. How freely 

plagiarism was discussed in the first century a.d. is 
shown by the list of nuthors who wrote, mainly in that 
century, Trcpl KXo-rjs, preserved by Porphyry (ap. Euseb. 
Praep. Evatig, 10. 3. 12). 

So much Greek literature has been lost that it is 
seldom possible to say whether the charge is strictly 
maintainable in a particular ease. But it must be remem- 
bered that the Greeks laid less stress than we do on 
originality of material. Originality of stjdc was what 
mattered in their eyes. Further, in so far as historical 
works are concerned, writers were unwilling to break 
the flow of their style by constant references to author- 
ities, until the conscientious Aristotle set the precedent, 
followed by Alexandrian writers, for extensive docu- 
mentation. Herodotus often uses Hccataeus, but never 
names him except to disagree. Ephorus uses Herodotus, 
Plutarch (in his life of Coriolanus) Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, without mentioning their sources. But the 
absence of an acknowledgement is not, of itself, sufficient 
ground for a charge of plagiarism 

E. Stemplineer, Das Plasiat in dtr eriechischen LUeratur (1012). 

J. D. D 

II. Latin. When Roman literature came under Greek 
influence, the Greeks themselves had fallen under the 
spell of their own past and found the royal road to author- 
ship in imitating the best models. Thus Cicero (Dc Or. 
2. 90), Horace (idrr P, 268 f.), and Quintilian {Inst. 10. 2) 
merely follow Greek theorists when they urge imitation 
on the young author. So it is not surprising to find tliat 
the Romans did not insist on originality as die prime 
literary virtue, but, freely acknowledging their debt to 
Greek models, made it a proud boast to have been the 
first to introduce a particular Greek genre into Latin 
poctiy. Thus study preceded composition. Catullus can 
write no poem, he says, without his libraiy’ and Horace 
must warn Albinovanus Cclsus against borrowing too 
many plumes from the P.alatine libraiy. Indicative of the 
Roman attitude is Terence, who when accused of lifting 
certain characters from Nnevius and Plautus defended 
himself on the ground that he had taken them straight 
from Menander — the idrtue of original theft. Macrobius, 
too, apropos of Afranius’ confession of promiscuous 
theft, remarks that both Greeks and Romans plundered 
one another. Ennius borrowed from Naevius and 
Lucretius from Enniu.s, while Virgil incorporates in his 
poems, often with striking improvements, many turns 
of phrase from lus Latin predcce-ssors. On the other 
hand, the occurrence of a line recalling the frivolous 
Coma Berenices in the passage describing the meeting 
between .Aeneas and Dido (Am. (>. 460) must surely be 
an unfcrtunatc unconscious reminiscence. 

We must mention, too, the habit of quoting another 
.author’s poems as a form of literary compliment. Thus 
Virgil includes in his tenth eclogue some four verses by 
his friend Cornelius Gatlus. E- P. 

PLANCINA, MfNATiA, w.as in Syria with her husb.and, 
Cn. Calpurnius Pir.o, governor of the province, when 
Germnnicus and Agrippina were in the East(A.n. 

By temperament no less domineering th.in .•yrrippina, 
she svas. moreovcr.i friend of Livia. It war. ificsitablc, 
therefore, that she should qu.irrv! witii .Agrippina, a.nd 
wh.cn Germanicut died in 19 Agrippina secured her of 
murder, intcrevs tion save*,’ her life when I’i'.o 

was condemned in 20. Accused rg.tin in 33. she com- 
mitted tutddf. I- f*' 


PLANCUS (i), Lucius Mun.\tiu.s (cos. 42 b.c.), served 
under Caesar in the Gallic and Civil Wars, svas prae- 
fccliis itrbi in 46 B.C., and subsequently governor of 
Gallia Comata(44-43), where he founded veteran colonics 
at Lugudunum and Raurica. He joined Antony before 
the end of the War of Mutina, was consul in .42, com- 
manded an Antonian force in the Pcnisinc War, and 
governed Asia (from 40) and Syria (c. 35) as Antony’s 
Icgatus. Opposing Cleopatra’s intended participation in 
the camp.aign of Actium, he went over to Octavian in 32. 
Plancus wa.s the proposer of die title of Augustus for 
Octavian (27), was censor in 22, and restored the temple 
of Saturn. 

Cicero, Letters; Velleius, Me. 2; Appisn, LCiv. hies. 3-5; Dio 
C.s5sius, M:s. 46-34- Modern lilcraturc: E. jullicn, /> Fondatrur tie 
Lyon (1892); F. Stilliclin, Miwntins Plancus (iijoo); Dnimonn- 
Groebe, C'eseli. Poms. iv. 223-9: Tyrrell nnd Purser, Correspanclence 
of Cicero vi* (1933), pp. Ixxvi-lxxxiv. G. W. K. 

PLANCUS (2) BURSA, Titus Munatius, brother of 
(i) above, promoted riots after Clodius’ death .and 
strongly favoured Milo’s condemn.ation. Afterhis tribun- 
ate (52 B.c.) be was accused by Cicero dc vi and was 
condemned. He escaped to Caesar and returned in 49. 
In the c.ampaign of Mutina he fought for Antony and 
was defeated near Pollcntia. A. M, 

PLANTS, SACRED. Plants are associated with many 
deities, the rc.ason being sometimes quite clear. Tims, 
com is sacred to Demeter and Ceres alike, it being their 
province (mythologically the gift of the former; of the 
latter we have no legends). Similarly, vines belong to 
Dionysus (q.v.), since he is among other things a wine- 
god. In other instances we may reasonably conjecture 
that the plant is associated with the deity because used 
for some medical or magical purpo.se which falls within 
his or her province. Thus, wormwood is called Artemis’ 
herb (artciiiisia), hence in some sense sacred to her; but 
she is a woman’s goddess, nnd the herb was used to cure 
some disc.ascs of women (Pliny, IlN 25. 73), apparently 
those arising out of childbirth or pregnancy, for it is 
cspcci.ally Artemis Eilcitliyia whom Pliny mentions in 
tius connexion. Laurel had a reputation for purging 
from other th.an bodily ills (Festus, p. 104. 23 Lindsay); 
lienee it is natural enough that Apollo, the divine spcci.alist 
in purification, should be its patron. It should not, 
however, be assumed without further c.xamination that 
the medical or magical use of the plant comes first and 
the association with the god is secondary, for the reverse 
may be true. Often the reason for the association is 
quite unknown and the ancients invented fantastic ex- 
planations; thus, no one c.an tell why the wreaths in 
Britom.artis’ festival must be of pine or mastic, and why 
myrtle (Aphrodite’s especial plant) must not be used 
(Callimachus, Biart. zoo {.). II. J. It. 

PLANUDES, see anthology (para. 6 ). 

PLATAEA, a town in south Boentia between Mt. 
Cithacron and the river .Asopus, was influenced by its 
geographical position nnd by Tlicban enmity to colla- 
liorate constantly with Athens from 519 B.c. oaiv.ards. 

It joined the latter at ^lar3thon (450) and ruffered 
hc.ivily from Mardonius (q.v.), whocnca.mpcd near by 
(479). Plat-aea was the scene of the Greek victory over 
Mardonius. and o four-yearly fcstiwil (the Elmthrria) was 
instituted there to commemorate the b.attJc, 'I'he toivn 
was attacked by Tiicbes in 431, and besieged by the 
Spartans (429-427). The inh.ihitar.ts received asylum 
and isopolity at Athens, until their restonstion by Sparta 
in 386. Pl.tt.sra was again r.tred by the Thchr.ns e. 373 
for its fidelity to Atlicr;- (ef. fh.c Plaeair.tt of lirKTratcsi. 
Philip restored the rsiies fr. 33R), and .-klcxandtr b-s IpcJ 
In recti.nstntct it (c. 331). But Bbtaea never rsensett:-.! i:-; 
fiftb-ccnturs- pr>'ptrity. 

G. n. Grua.iv, Gsra: retden Sgsr (15,;,). ^jj IT. T. 
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PLATO (nXarwv) (i) (c. 429-347 B.C.), son of Ariston 
and Perictione, both Athenians of distinguished lineage. 
His writings show the enormous influence that Socrates 
had upon him both by his life and by bis death. He 
relates in his Seventh Letter that the spectacle of contem- 
porary politics, during the ascendancy of his own 
associates as well as under the democracy, gradually 
weakened his original intention to become a statesman 
and drove him to the paradox that there was no hope 
for cities until philosophers became rulers or rulers 
philosophers. After the execution of Socrates in 399 he 
retired for a time to Megara with other Socratics. In the 
next twelve years he perhaps travelled to many places, 
including Egypt. At any rate he visited Italy and Sicily 
in 387, where he met Dionysius I and initiated lifelong 
friendships with Dion of Syracuse and the Pythagorean 
Archytas of Tarentum. On his return he was perhaps 
captured and ransomed at Aegina. It was probably orjy 
a few months later that he began formal and continuous 
teaching at a place near the grove of Academus about a 
mile outside the wall of Athens (see academy). This was 
his chief occupation almost without interruption for the 
remaining forty years of his life ; but he made two more 
visits to Syracuse. Dionysius 1 died in 367; and Dion 
thereupon summoned Plato to try to realize the philo- 
sopher-king in the person of Dionysius II, and dso to 
strengthen Dion’s declining influence at court. Plato 
felt bound to try ; but the new ruler’s suspicion of Dion 
was soon reinforced by jealousy of his friendship with 
Plato. He banished Dion and sought to retain Plato. 
Some years later Plato was obliged to visit Syracuse for 
the third and last time, because Dionysius had promised 
to ‘do as you wish about Dion’ if he came, arid to do 
nothing of the sort if he did not. Dionysius not merely 
broke his promise, but practically confiscated Dion’s 
money and kept Plato a prisoner until the influence of 
Arch^as procured his release. In 357 Dion re-entered 
Syracuse by force and expelled Dionysius. A few years 
later Dion was assassinated by persons who seem to have 
had something to do with Plato. The Seventh Letter was 
written to Dion’s party after his death, ostensibly to 
urge moderation and constimtional procedure, but more 
to explain and justify Plato’s own part in the whole 
miserable affair. 

2. His PUBLICATIONS, wliich are all preserved, consist 
of some twenty-five dialogues and the Apology. There 
are also thirteen letters whose genuineness is much 
debated; but even those who reject them appear to think 
the Seventh reliable in its history. The precise order of 
these works is unknown; but stylometric and other 
inferences permit a rough division into three periods, of 
which the early certainly includes Apology, Laches, 
Charmides, Euihyphro, Crito, Hippias Minor, the middle 
certainly includes Phaedo, Symposium, Republic, and the 
late certainly includes Sophist, Statesman, Philehus, 
Timaeus, Laws. (For Plato’s poetry sec elegiac poetry, 

GREEK.) 

3. 'The early dialogues aim primarily at portraying 
a character. Plato’s Socrates is ugly in body but magnetic 
in mind; convivial and erotic, yet Spartan in habits and 
of enormous physical endurance. The most striking 
thing about him is his conversation, to which he devotes 
his whole life. At first appearing absurdly simple and 
homely, it soon becomes intensely impressive. Its main 
tone is great moral earnestness, often paradoxically 
strict; but this is seasoned with paradoxes of another 
sort (as that pleasure is the only good in Protagoras) and 
with an apparently mischievous treatment of his inter- 
locutor. The main doctrine to which he tends is that 
virtue is knowledge. He usually docs not specify what 
it is knowledge of, but on the whole seems to mean: of 
the individual’s happiness or good. Hence, since real 
knowledge is supremely effective in practice, no one 
willingly docs wrong; and so-called incontinence is 


ignorance. Hence, also, virtue should be teachable j and 
Socrates wonders why great statesmen have not taught 
it to their sons. Hence, lastly, Socrates holds it his duty 
to shatter the false conceit of knowledge wherever it 
occurs. He asks questions to which there is only one 
answ'er; and when these admissions are put together they 
entail the contradictory of the answerer’s original asser- 
tion. He explains in Plato’s Apology that this bewildering 
elenchus is an essential preliminary to the acquisition of 
real knowledge and virtue; but neither there nor else- 
where does he justify his sly and mischievous manner of 
conducting it. The search for knowledge appears to him 
mostly as a question in the form: ‘What is X?’ When 
offered examples he says he wants ‘not many X’s but 
the one X’, ‘X itself’, the ‘form’ or ‘idea’ or ‘essence’. 
He regards this question as prior to all others, and even 
as answerable apart from any examples of X. Yet he 
cannot himself produce any answer, and all those prof- 
fered by others are dissolved by his elenchus. The 
typical form of an early Platonic work is therefore a 
dialogue which raises the question ‘What is so and so ?’, 
refutes all suggested answers, and ends in ignorance. 

4. The typical work of the middle period is a narra- 
tion of an earlier conversation, and Plato makes magni- 
ficent use of the opportunity to describe the external 
scene. The elenchus now yields to a blaze of positive 
doctrine; and the combination of artistic and philo- 
sophic excellence thus achieved makes the Republic 
a very great book. Instead of pursuing some particular 
‘form’, Socrates is now represented as concerned about 
the nature of a ‘form’ as such, about the whole collection 
of ‘forms’ as such, and about the consequences of the 
hypothesis that there are such entities. ‘We are accus- 
tomed to posit some one form concerning each set of 
things to which we apply the same name’, Resp. 596 a* 
This form is the very thing itself -meant by the name. 
Being invisible, it is grasped by thought and not by 
sense. It is absolutely and perfectly what it is, indepen- 
dent of all else, changeless, divine. 'The ‘forms’ constitute 
a second class of existences, more real than the changing 
animals and things around us. The ‘form’ of the Good 
has a unique status among them, being ‘even beyond 
essence’ ; it has some of the characteristics the Christian 
ascribes to God, but Plato distinguishes it from God and 
regards all the ‘forms’ as quite independent of Him. He 
leaves the relations between ‘forms’ and things somewhat 
vague; but the ‘forms’ are certainly causes of things, 
both in that each ‘form’ causes the things named after it 
and, apparently, in that the ‘form’ of the Good helps to 
cause all things. The relation of a ‘fonn’ to its namesake 
is represented as that of the original to the copy, but also 
as that of what is shared in to what shares; and Plato 
apparently thought the two accoimts compatible. Modem 
interpretations of these ‘forms’ as ‘concepts’ or ‘hypo- 
theses’ are wholly mistaken; and even the terms ‘sub- 
stances’, ‘universals’, and ‘ideals’ can be applied only' 
with careful distinctions and reservations. 'The ‘forms’ 
were ‘separate’ in that they were independent and self- 
sufficing and not parts or elements of things ; but they 
were ‘unseparated’ in that Plato meant his spatial 
language about them to be taken metaphorically, and in 
that-he really believed that things ‘shared’ in them and 
could not have been what they are if there had been no 
‘forms’. 

5. As the ‘forms’ are absolutely distinct from things, 
so our apprehension of them, which is knowledge, is 
absolutely distinct from opinion, which is a faculty set 
over things. There can be no trae knowledge of the 
changing. Opinion is changeable, fallible, irrational, and 
the result of persuasion; knowledge is enduring, infall- 
ible, rational, exact, clear. Knowledge comes from teach- 
ing rather than persuasion, but from recollection rather 
than teaching; it is our recollection of the ‘forms’ wc 
saw with the mind’s eye before the body imprisoned and 
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confused us. The things we sec now remind us of the 
‘forms’ they imitate (Phd.); and tlic love of a beautiful 
person can lead us to the love of wisdom and of the 
‘form’ of beauty itself {Symp.). In other places Plato 
seems to allow no part at all to sense in the creation of 
knowledge. ICnowledge is by nature practical and com- 
manding; for eTTicrrjixT) and tcxi’t) arc identical. For the 
method by which it advances see DiALtCTic. 

6. The hypothesis that there are ‘forms’ has among 
its consequences that soul is immortal ; and this is elabor- 
ately argued in the Phacdo. Within the human soul 
Plato finds three parts, the natural appetites, the spirit 
or resolution by which we can if we will resist the 
appetites, and the reason that determines when we should 
resist (Resp. bk. 4). Virtue is the proper functioning of 
these three. The man is wise if his reason decides rightly, 
brave if his spirit carries out the decision firmly, temper- 
ate and just if the better part rules the worse and each 
confines itself to its own business. Vice is necessarily 
unhappy because it is disorder and anarchy among these 
parts. Analogously, the ideal city will separate from the 
mass a small class of soldiers, living together without 
private property or family, and rendered by their educa- 
tion completely devoted to the protection of the city. 
They will perpetuate themselves mostly by procreation, 
but occasionally by enlisting a common citizen of superior 
metal. Within this ‘spirit’ of the city a higher education 
in mathematics and dialectic, and a series of examinations, 
will gradually elevate a few philosophic souls to an under- 
standing of the ‘form’ of the good; and this will give 
them the duty though not the desire to rule. Plato’s 
main political principle is that government is a science 
and requires expert knowledge. To this he adds_ a 
constitutional love of neatness and order. Both lead him 
to the strongest condemnations of democracy. 

7. With the Parmcitidcs and the Thcaelelus Plato’s 
late period approaches. In the latter he explicitly aban- 
dons narrated dialogue as cumbrous (143); in the former 
Socrates is for the first time a subordinate character. 
The Partnenides consists first of an apparently exti-cmely 
damaging critique of the ‘forms’, and secondly of a 
sustained pieee of abstract and self-contradictory dia- 
lectic. Undoubtedly Burnet and Taylor arc mistaken 
in believing that the first part is really directed against 
the existence not of the ’forms' but of the scnsiblcs. 
Undoubtedly also the ‘forms’ here attacked arc those of 
Plato’s own middle dialo^cs. But beyond this all is 
uncertain ; and interpretations of the_ sccoiid part range 
from finding it a parody of some fallacious kind of reason- 
ing to finding it an exposition of supcrrational truth. 

8. The Theactclus, applying tire Socratic question to 
the concept of emorr^/nj, examines three likely answers 
with great thoroughness and insight. The first, that 
knowing is perceiving, is developed into an elaborate 
relativist theory of perception and Imowlcdge, based on 
Protagorcan and Ilcraclitean notioiis, before being 
abandoned bcc.ausc (1) it cannot dc.il with the undcni.ablc 
difTcrcncc between the la>man and the expert, and (2) 
being or ovaia is grasped by 'the roul herself by herself’ 
and not through the senses. The second, that knowledge 
is true Ojoinion, is quickly dismissed, but gives occasion 
for a digression on false opinion, in which Plato compares 
the mind to n waxen tablet and to an avi.sry. Tire third, 
that Imowlcdge is true opinion with Aoj'oj, allows him 
to examine the meanings of A&yoj, and to consider the 
theory that knowledge is tire anrslysis of compounds 
into their unknow.ible elements. 

9. The Sophist, where the leader is an unnamed 
Elcatic, is Pl-rto’s most intense study in mcWphj'sics. 
Sophistry entaih fahehoty,!, which ptails ‘not-bci.ng’. 
sshich recms sclf-controdictory, ‘Being’ is no better; it 
nittes diflictslties alike for pluralist?, monists, rnaterialistx, 
and immatcrialists; it is neither rest nor motion, yes 
everything must either rest or move. Tire solution is 


the doctrine of ‘communication’. Some things com- 
municate with each other, so that we can sometimes truly 
say ‘A is B'. Some things do not communicate with 
each other. Some things communicate with cvery-thing 
else ; c.g. otherness, for each tlung is other than each other 
thing. Not-bcing therefore c.xists and has being ns 
otlicrness; while being itself ‘is not’ myriads of things. 
Using this discovery, Plato finds an explanation for 
falsehood and error. 

10. Inquiring about the Statesman, Plato reiterates 
that government like medicine is a job for experts, and 
infers that the perfect ruler should be completely irre- 
sponsible to the people and unfettered by any inviolable 
constitution. Law is a second-best, useful only when 
science is lacking. The best constitution is simply the 
rulc of the expert; but, failing that, we have, in order of 
diminishing goodness, law-abiding monarchy and aristo- 
cracy and democracy, and then lawlc.ss democracy and 
oligarchy and tyranny. In this dialogue, and in Phaedrus, 
Sophist, Phikbus, much space goes to the method of 
Statpem? and am'aycoyq. Aiatpeois is occasionally 
analysis into elements {Phdr. 270-1), but oftener distinc- 
tion, and especially the ‘carving’ of a ‘form’ into com- 
ponent ‘forms’, wliich seems to be an ancestor of 
Aristotle’s ‘genus and species’. By repeated carving 
until we reach an 'atomic form’, Plato expects to reach 
a definition for any ‘form’, and also, apparently, to 
‘demonstrate’ its truth. By avs’CLyioyr) he understands 
‘seeing the one in the many', which probably includes 
both our ‘universal in the particulars’ and our ‘genus 
in the species’ (Phlb. 16-18). 

11. The Phikbus, weighing the claims of pleasure and 
knowledge to be die good, and undcrt.nking a close 
analysis of the former, rejects both, but sets knowledge 
nearer to that unity of ‘bc.auty’ and symmetry and tmth’ 
which makes a thing good. It is hard to say whether 
Plato considered this a termination of the Republic's 
quest for the ’form’ of the good. 

12. The Timacus, devoted to natural science, describes 
how the creator made the world a single sphcric,nl living 
thing, having both soul and body, modelled upon ‘the 
living creature that truly is’, peopled with gods visible 
and invisible and with men. Tradition declares that 
tin’s creator is only a mythical device for exhibiting the 
rationality inhering in the world, which has alwnj-s 
existed and always will. Plato goes on to exhibit the 
complcmcntaiy element, necessity. Besides the world and 
its model there is a third thing, the receptacle in which 
the copy becomes. The four elements can be anal>'scd 
into the regular solids. The dialogue then deals .at length 
with man, his various perceptions, tlic irrational part of 
his soul, his body, his disease.s, and his health. Tlus 
study, being directed towards things and not ‘forms’, 
cannot achieve infallible or even perfectly consistent 
results (29 c) ; but it will be as good ns possible if we take 
care always to pursue both kinds of cause, reason and 
necessity (48 a). 

13. The Lmes, Plato’s longest and perhaps last dia- 
logue, takes up again the question of the best constitu- 
tion for a city. Though reaffirming the Republic' r. doctrine 
tJiat the idc.sl is perfect unity achieved through com- 
munism (739), Plato now ssTitcs in a different temper and 
plans a dilTcrcnt dty. Extre.mes arc bad, whether of 
despotism or of freedom; so let us has-c a mixed con- 
r.tJtution. The citizens shall be 5,040 persons, each sup- 
porting his family by the cultivation of r.vo inalienable 
p.trcels of land. Trading .end tc.sching shall he practited 
exclusively by rcsidc.nt foreigners. There r.hall be an 
‘Assem’oly’ end 'Council'. A long p.mcl of officers 
culmir.itcs in the thirty-seven ‘lav.*gt:?.rd'>’, for wtiom 
Plato gradually acaimukstes a multifarious r ci of duties; 
their authority, constitutional front the betrinning. is 
futtfter limited in the last Kook by the institution of 
’Examiners' and of a 'Xoctuma! Council' to reso'se the 
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laws. Contrary to the Republic and the Statesman, this 
work values law very highly, institutes ‘preambles’ to the 
laws by which the legislator adds persuasion to command, 
and is chiefly remarkable for its immense wealth of 
detailed enactments, regulating every part of public and 
private life. Furthermore, dialectic and philosophy, 
which the Repiiblic emphasized as the coping-stones of 
the constitution, here yield almost entirely to religion. 
The reality of the divine can be proved both from the soul 
and from the stars, which are gods. Plato infers that 
everyone should be taught astronomy, and that atheists 
should be converted or lulled. 

14. Aristotle in his Metaphysics attributes to Plato 
doctrines not stated in the dialogues, especially that (i) 
there is a class of entities intermediate between ‘forms’ 
and things, immutable like 'forms’ but plural like things, 
and these are what mathematics studies ; (2) the ‘forms’ 
are numbers, composed of ‘inassociable’ units; (3) these 
number-forms are not ultimate, but result from the 
action of ‘the One’ upon ‘the indefinite Dyad of the Great 
and Small’ ; thus produced, they in turn act upon this Dyad 
to produce the world of changing things. This report of 
Aristotle’s cannot be wholly mistaken or fictitious; and 
something of these doctrines was probably delivered in 
Plato’s famous lecture on the Good, for the Good and the 
One were apparently identical. Plato’s view on the in- 
efficiency of writing {Phdr. and Letter 7) is sufficient 
explanation of their not being found in the dialogues. 

15 - Burnet’s edition of the Phaedo (1911) urged that 
Plato must have meant this dialogue to be essentially a 
true account of what was said on Socrates’ last day. It 
would follow that Socrates had studied physics in his 
youth, that he believed in immortality and the ‘forms’, 
and that Plato was not the inventor of the ‘forms’. Burnet 
and Taylor have since developed this theory into the 
general principle that Plato aimed at historical accuracy, 
ascribed to famous persons only the sort of view they 
had really held, and c.xpressed himself only through such 
characters as the ‘Eleatic stranger’. The extreme conse- 
quence, that the Timaeus is a minute reconstruction of 
the state of science several decades earlier, is brilliantly 
drawn in Taylor’s commentary; and it constitutes an 
adequate disproof of Burnet’s hypothesis by reduction to 
impossibility. r. r. 

16. Plato’s style possesses infinite variety. He can 
write easy, graceful, charming narrative, lit up with 
flashes of humour (openings of Protagoras and Republic, 
Symp. •zs'i a-2i c) or infused with thenoblestpathos(end 
of Phaedo). In another vein he is capable of the gorgeous 
pageantry of the Phaedrus m3rth (245 c flF.), the passionate 
religious fervour of the address to the young atheist (Leg. 
904 e-6 c), and the solemnity of the last paragraph of the 
Republic, Onee or twice he recalls the statuesque grandeur 
of the prc-Socratics {Phdr. 245 c-e, Resp. 617 d-e), per- 
haps the only literary influence definitely traceable in him. 

His language has a lavish fulfficss, sometimes 
amounting to redundancy. In structure he ranges from 
the simplest elponcvr] {Resp. 328 b-c) to very 

long periods, often straggling and anacoluthic {Resp. 
488 a-e), but sometimes even more powerful than those 
of Demosthenes, though quite different from them 
{Criti. 120 b-c and the tremendous period at Leg. 
86 s d-e). He fully appreciated the potentialities of a 
very short clause, closing a period or immediately 
following it {Leg. 727 c /5Ad7rrec yap-. Phdr. 238 c cptos 
eK^TiOrf), His language, as the ancient critics noted, is 
often deeply tinged with poetry. It is packed with meta- 
phors (sometimes dead metaphors revived), especially 
from music. He will go back to a metaphor, as a dog goes 
back to a bone, when one thinks he has done with it. 
Much of the Sophist is cast in the form of an extensive 
metaphor, the elusive Sophist, so hard to define, being 
represented as a hunted animal eluding chase. In his 


later years P.’s style shows traces of mannerism — a trick 
of interlacing the order of words, and some affectations 
of assonance {Leg. 657 d rgia 5 , cf. 659 c; figura 
etymologiae, Leg. 868 c), including the pun, which 
fascinated P., though he laughed at it in others. But all 
in all, from the earliest works to tire latest, no other author 
reveals as Plato does the power, the beauty, and the 
flexibility of Greek prose. 

Dion. Hal. Comp. 18, Pomp, passim: [Longin.) Subl. p-13, 
32. For an admirable discussion of P.’s style and ancient criticisms 
of it see E. Norden, Antike Kumtprosa (1898) i. 104-13. J. D. D. 

The following works, arranged in a probable chrono- 
logical order, may be confidently accepted as genuine; 
Hippias Minor; Laches; Gharmides; Ion; Protagoras; 
Euthyphro, Apology, Crito (comm. J. Burnet, 1924); 
Gorgias (comm. W. H. Thompson, 1894) ; Metio (comm. 

E. S. Thompson, 1901); Lysis; Menexetius (c. 386); 

Euthydemus; Cratylus; Symposium {c. 384); Phaedo 
(comm. J. Burnet, 1911); Republic (comm. J. Adam, 
1902, etc. ; tr. A. D. Lindsay, 1908, etc.) ; Parmenides 
{c.-iio, tr. A. E. Taylor, 1934); Theaetetus{c. 368, comm. 
L. Campbell, 2nd ed. 1883); Phaedrus (comm. W. H. 
Thompson, 1868); Sophist (360 or later) and Statesman 
(comm. L. Campbell, 1867) ; Philebus {comm. R. G. Bury, 
1897); Timaeus (A. E. Taylor comm. 1928, tr. 1929V, 
Critias; Lazos (comm. E. B. England, igzi; tr. A. E. 
Taylor, 1934). _ . . . 

The following are doubtfully genuine: Hippias Major 
(comm. D. Tarrant, 1928) ; Clitopho ; Epinomis (tr. 
with notes J. Harward, 1928); Letters 2-13 (conuns. 

F. Novotny, 1930, and G. Morrow, Illinois XJniv. Studies 
in Lang, and Lit. xviii, 1935 ; tr. L. A. Post, 1925). 

The following may be confidently rejected as spurious ; 
Letter i; Alcibiades i and 2; Hipparchus; Amatores; 
Theages; Minos; De yusto; De Virtute; Demodocus; 
Sisyphus; Eryxias; Axiochus; D^nitions. 

For various aspects of Plato's doctrine and writings, 
see also academy, after-ufe, anatomy and physiology, 
ASTRONOMY, lAimARV CRITICISM IN ANTIQUITY, I. 2 , 
AUTHEMATICS, MUSIC. 
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PLATO (2), Athenian comic writer. First play, Zevs 
KaKov/xevos, (?) 428 B.C.; last datable reference 389. 
Wrote twenty-eight comedies (Suid. and anon. HepiKoiii.) 
both Old and Middle, many on political themes. Such 
arc Ntxai (ref. to Peace of Nicias); HcpiaXyijs (c. 420, 
possibly dealt with sufferings of Athens under Hyper- 
bolus); Ev/ifiayla (possibly produced by Cantliarus, 
q.v.) ; JTetcravSpos (possibly attacked the politicians whose 
machinations resulted in the rule of the Four Hundred); 
'Eoprai (c. 414; attacked Dieitrephes (cf. Ar. Av. 798, 
1442)); 'EXXas ^ A’’^a-ot(? dealt with the break-up of die 
Athenian Empire); KXco<j>&v (405 (hyp. 1 Ar. Ran.)); 
npetr^eis (? ref. to embassy sent to Persia after Cnidos). 
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He also wrote mythologjcal burlesques: Zevs KaKov[ie- 
r’oj; Edvrpiai r) KcpKWTTCs; Nv^ fianpa (all three dealt 
with the Heracles saga); '/ISwatr; /daiSaAoj (possibly 
really by Aristophanes, q.v.); /Jeto?; ilfcvcAcaij; 0 awv 
(depicting the loves of Aphrodite and Phaon; a long 
fragment (174) shows the goddess acting as laio to her 
favourite). A third class of his plays treated of social 
subjects : c.g. Al arj’ icpwv‘, AaKwvcg t) Uoi-qTat (possibly 
dealt with recall of one or more of the old school of 
poets from Hades); Siccvai (? = ‘Accoutrements of 
Tragedy’) ; £o<f>i(rral (parodies Eur. ; a play probably on 
the lines of Ar. Nub.). The few ancient criticisms on 
Plato we possess comment on his elegance and his scurri- 
lity. The fragments show a prevalence of erotic motive. 

FCG a. 6ts ff.; C/3F 1. Cot a.; Dcmiaitczuk, Suppl. Com. 76 ff. 

PLATONISM, MIDDLE, see middle rutroNiSM. 


PLATONIUS (of uncertain date) wrote 0 » the Differ^ 
cucc beluecn Comedies, i.c. bcuvecn Old, Middle, and 
New Comedy, and On the Differenee of Types, in which 
he discussed the characteristics of individual comic poets. 
The extant fragments, prefixed to editions of Aristo- 
phanes, arc brief but valuable. J. F. L. 

PLATORIUS NEPOS, Aolus, consul in a.d. tip and 
governor of Lower Germany, was legate of Britain from 
July 122 xii. 6s ; xx. 21) until after Sept. 124 (CIL 
vii. 119s = xvi, p. 64, no. 70). He was a personal friend 
of and possible successor to Hadrian (S.H.A. Hadr. 4. 3; 
15. 2) whom he apparently accompanied to Britain (122), 
bringing Legio VI Victrix from Lower Germany. He 
built the milecastles {CIL vii. <}bo-2‘, JRS xxv. 16) and 
forts (i'ES xxvii. 247 ; xxviii. aoi) of Hadrian’s Wall (q.v.). 


PLAUTIANUS, Gaius Fulvius (cor. a.d. 203), was 
like Septimius Severus, a native of Africa, and is said 
to have been c.xilcd by Pertinax for treason. The origin 
of his relationship with Septimius is unknown, but by 
tiie time of the Second Parthian War he had won his 
confidence and viporously persecuted the adherents of 
Niger. Appointed Praetorian Prefect, he came to exercise 
an almost autocratic power, and while retaining the 
Emperor’s trust amassed a private fortune. In a.d. 202 
he reached the zenith of his career by the marriage of Ins 
daughter Plautilla to Caracalla. Next year he was consul 
with Geta and thus held at the same time the two highest 
appointments open to senators and knights. His influ- 
ence over the Emperor was resented by Julia Domna, 
and when he caused his own statue to be placed .among 
those of the imperial family he fell from favour (203). 
But liis disgriice was short •'rivcdi und for nnothcr year he 
continued to enjoy the indulgence of the Emperor. His 
final downfall was due to Caracalla, who was disap- 
pointed in his marriage and induced his father to belies c 
that the prefect was plotting his assassination (205). 

For bililiography see rmravs ( t). 


PLAHTIUS (i) SILVAN 13 S, M.aecus, a moderate 
populoris of obscure origin, ns tribune in 89 D.C. w-as 
responsible with C. Papirius Carbo for tire Le.x I’hutsa 
Papiria which, supplcmcnung the Lev Jttha of 90, offered 
the citizenship to insurgents who withdrew str.ughtw..y 
from the revolt, and to folk not covered by the previous 
law, in p.rrticular to certain persons who, ihoug.t aitaclicd 
to the nur.iapio incorporated in 90 ns cuseripts, were 
tl'.cn resident not in Uicir municipality but at Home or 
ekewbere in but not outside Itz-ly- buch pcrsoris were 
to applv to tl'-e {■rade'rsirl-anus v.-ith!n sixty days. _ 

Phiutius alto sntKlificd the qutses!:o Vaixana, which w-as 
trving the friends of Livius Drures anti other stm- 
pathiaers v.itis tire insotyents. by a /« uh.uynna wlirch 
introduced mixed instead of cqucstn.tn juiic-). 

C-. r. rr. Ci,'cx^>. .4n.b 4- 7 . A. N. 


PLAUTIUS (a) HYPSAEUS, Publius, was Pompey’s 
quaestor in the East and consular c.indidnte in 53 n.c. 
with Q. Caccilius Mctcllus Scipio against Milo. He 
contributed to the riots of the year. After Clodius’ 
murder he and Scipio attacked the intnTc.v M. Acmilius 
Lepidus in his house in order to obtain election. But 
Pompey was appointed sole consul and abandoned 
Plautius, who was condemned for bribery'. 

T. Rice Holmes, The Roman Repullicii (19:3), 164. .A. M. 

PLAUTIUS (3) SILVANUS, Mabcus, consul in 2 
B.c. with Augustus, was proconsul of Asia, and probably 
legate of Galatia. He probably fought the mountaineers 
of Isauria (a.d. 6 ) and certainly commanded troops in 
the Pannonian War. His mother Urgulania was a friend 
of Livia, his daughter Urgulnnilla married the future 
Emperor Claudius. 

Pin, P 161; E. Groag, jCiAJ xxi-xxii (1922-4) BciM. 4451 
R. Syme, AfA'o 1934, 139; id., Anatolian Stiidies Presented to 1?’, ft. 
OufWer (1939), 332. A. M. 

PLAUTIUS (4), Aulus (cos. stiff, a.d. 29), governor of 
Pannonia in 43, when he was appointed by Claudius to 
command the British expedition. He defeated the sons of 
Cunobcllinus in battles (probably at die Medway and at 
the Thames), and took the Bclgic capital, Camulodunum. 
Before his departure (47) he seems to have conquered 
Britain up to the oolitic ridge on the Cotswolds-Lincoln 
Edge line. On his return he received the honour of an 
ovation. In 57, ’according to ancient custom’, he himself 
conducted an inquiry' into charges of ‘externa super- 
stitio' against his wife — and acquitted her. 

Dio Cass. 60. 19-21 ;Tnc.. 4 nn. 13. 32;PJR, P344: Collin|^-ood_- 
Myres, Roman Rritain, 7S-91. C. E. S. 

PLAUTIUS (5) SILVANUS AELIANUS, TiDimius 
(cos. stiff. A.D. 45, cos. 11 74), is barely known to history 
save for the long inscription recording his career and 
exploits, still extant at die Mausoleum of the Plautii near 
'Tibur (ILS 986). Tlic precise degree of liis relationship 
to M. Plautius (3) Silvnnus is uncertain. Silvnnus served 
as a legate in the conquest of Britain, clearly enjoying the 
favour of the Emperor Claudius (wliosc first wife, 
Plautia Urgulanilla [see ri_Mrnus 3), belonged to his 
family). After beingproconsul of Asia(c. A.D,57)SlJvanus 
was .appointed legate of Mocsia, in which function he 
conducted diverse operations, and made the frontier 
safe, though his army was weakened by the dispatch of 
troops to the East for Corbulo’s campaijpiS' .He pre- 
vented a disturbance among the Sannati.ans, relieved the 
siege of Chcrsoiicr.us, transplanted more than 100,000 
natives to die southern bank of the Danube, and sent a 
copious supply of com to Rome. For these services, 
however, ho got no honour from Nero; Vespasian sub- 
sequently granted him the omamntia triumphalio. jAftcr 
governing the province of Ilispania 'rarr.iconcnsis (70- 
73?), he was appointed praejecius ueld by Vespasian. 

L. HsSLin, Ant. Clast. 1934, tit. F. S. 

PLAUTIUS ( 0 ) LATERANUS, n Roman senator, 
deprived of his rank in A.D. 48 0^ » itiver of .Mcsjalina, 
w.as restored by Nero (55). Consul designate ({,$), he 
took part in the Pisonjan conspiracy and was executed. 

PdR, P 354 - 

PLAUTIUS (7), a Rom.tn /tins t of ti« time of V«,'!,7ri:in, 
not dircctlv excerpted in the Diqesl and known only 
thrsiugh commentaries entitled cd Plautium end tentten 
by Neratt'us, Javolenus, Pomponius, and Paulut, iius 
interest of pe.itcri'.y in PatUiut’ work, whidt cppamntly 
dealt mostly with die practorun Jiw, though its title si 
unkr.osvn, pTOves hk lugh rcput-itlon. Hit orifi.'i.sl wen: 
frerns to have played ti;e tame i:np<irtant f-ti *•'- 
JJ't; intis at tits of Saliinus in rda:iontahtcTi:c:!!iteu on 
private law. 
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PLAUTUS, Titus Maccius (so the name is_ given by 
the Ambrosian palimpsest, in the subscriptio to the 
Casina ; references in the text are usually to Plautus, but 
Merc. 10, where the MSS. read mactici, mattici, presum- 
ably corruptions of Macci Titi, and Asin. ii, where the 
nominative appears as Maccus, throw a doubtful light 
on the subject; Festus-Paulus derives Plautus from 
plotus, ‘flat-footed’), is stated by Cicero {Brut. 6o) to 
have died in 184 B.C.; the date of his birth appears to 
have been not later than 251, as he was already ‘senex’ 
(Cic. Sen. 50) when the Pseudolus was produced in 191 
(didasc.). The other details are filled in by Jerome (who 
unfortunately gives the year of his death as 200) and 
Gellius (3. 3. 14), who claims to be quoting Varro: they 
are that he was bom at Sarsina in Umbria, that after 
acquiring some capital in the service of the theatre he 
lost it in trade, and that, when forced by poverty to work 
as a labourer in a flour-mill, he wrote the Saturio, the 
Addictus, and another play. Leo {Plautinisehe For- 
schungen) unconvincingly (?) argues that these statements 
are mere inferences from passages in lost plays; Marx 
(Z. fUr die ost. Gym., 1898) accepts the traditional 
account. We can be certain that the Stichus was produced 
in 200 (didasc.); the references in Miles Gloriosus (au- 
ra) to the imprisonment of Naevius would suggest that 
this play was produced soon after 206. P. was a highly 
popular dramatist, and his plays continued to be pro- 
duced long after his death {Cos. prol.); imitators seem 
to have tried to pass off their work as his, with the result 
that 130 plays were in later times attributed to him 
(Cell. 3. 3. II ff.). Varro drew up a list of twenty-one 
which were universally regarded as Plautine (Cell. 

3. 3. 3) ; these must be the twenty-one which have come 
down to us: Amphitruo, Asinaria, Aulularia, Baeehides, 
Captivi, Casina, Cistellaria, Curctdio, Epidicus, Menaech- 
tni, Mercator, Miles Gloriosus, Mostellaria, Persa, 
Poettulus, Pseudolus, Rudens, Stichus, Trinummus, Trucu- 
lentus, Vidularia. Varro assigned other plays also to 
Plautus on stylistic grounds, and we may note that 
Terence ascribes to Plautus the Colax {Eun. 25) and 
Commorieiiles {Ad. 7), neither of which plays has reached 
us. Terence’s words, however, may imply that the Colax 
was partly the work of Naevius, and Gellius (l.c.) states 
that Plautus was in the habit of touching up plays written 
by other writers : here we have, perhaps, the explanation 
of the confusion which seems to have prevailed from an 
early time as to which plays were the work of Plaums. 

2. Unlike his predecessors, Plautus confined his 
activities to one branch of literature, the translation of 
works of the Greek New Comedy. That he treated his 
originals with considerable freedom is evident not only 
from the puns and topical allusions which occur fre- 
quently in his plays, but from Terence’s general reference 
to his ‘neglegentia’ {An. so) and Terence’s explicit 
statement {Ad. 9, 10) that he omitted a whole scene in 
Diphilus’ EvvaTToBi^oKovres. We may well believe 
that he lost no opportunity of raising a laugh, that he 
expanded or inserted passages which would appeal to 
the rough taste of his audience, and that as a result there 
is much in his plays which jars upon oursense of dramatic 
propriety; but attempts to ascertain more precisely the 
nature of Plautus’ methods as a translator are rendered 
nugatory by the fact that we possess scarcely a line of 
any of his originals, and that no play of New Comedy 
has come dotvn to us complete {see cootaminatio). 
From Menander he took the Cistellaria (cf. 89 ff. with 
Meinekc, Menandri ct Philem. Reliquiae, Berl. 1823, 
Jncert. fabb, 32), the Stichus (didasc.), and the Baeehides 
(line 817 is a translation of a line of the di? i^anaruiv 
preserved by Stobaeus) ; from Philemon the Trinummus 
(1. 19) and Mercator (1. 10) but twt the Mostellaria 
(see Terzaghi’s edition 1929, pp. xxi ff., and A. Emout, 
Plaute V, p. 13); from Diphilus the Casina (1. 32) and 
Rudens (1. 32); from Demophilus the Asinaria (1. ii); 


the statements made by modem writers about the authors 
of the other originals are little more than guesses. The 
dates of production of the Ps«/do/«sand)Slic/i*«areknown 
from the didascaliae ; the Miles seems to have appeared 
soon after the imprisonment of Naevius (see above); 
the Cistellaria during or soon after the Hannibalic 
War (11. 197-202); the Tniculentus, like the Pseudolus, 
was a work of Plautus’ old age (Cic. Sen. 50); the 
Baeehides was subsequent to the Epidicus, to w’nich it 
contains a reference (214-15); further than this we have 
no sure evidence, though it has been plau^bly argued 
that, e.g., the Mercator is early and the Trinummus late. 
The argument of Sedgwick {CQ xxiv. 102-5) that 
Plautus increased the lyrical element in his plays as he 
gained skill must be regarded as a mere hypothesis, 
though a not unreasonable one. 

3. The plays of Plautus vary widely in tone. If we 
can judge from his own expression of liking for the 
Epidicus {Bacch. 2I4-I5)and Cicero’s remark (see supra) 
that Plautus was much attached to the Pseudolus and the 
Truculentus, we may infer that his favourite type of play 
was one of lively, complicated, and somewhat shady 
intrigue ; but against this we must set the unexception- 
able sentiments expressed in the Trinummus, the nobility 
and pathos of the Captivi, and the heroic figure of 
Alcumena in the Amphitruo. There is enough obscenity 
to suggest that its comparative rarity was not due merely 
to police supervision; it is mostly of a trivial character. 
The conscious rectitude of the prologue and epilogue to 
the Captivi is not typical; the general tone is one of 
genial cynicism. Among the most noteworthy plays are 
the Aulularia, with its powerful if exaggerated portrait of 
Euclio, who is something between a miser and a worthy 
poor man whom the sudden acquisition of wealth has 
made wretched ; the Menaechmi, an entertaining ‘Comedy 
of Errors’ (and the source of Shakespeare’s play); the 
Miles, the richest portrait of the swaggering poltroon so 
popular on the stage of Hellenistic times ; the Mostellaria 
with its high-spirited intrigue and its hero Tranio, most 
engaging of all the servi callidi; and the Rudens with its 
unusual setting and interesting plot. 

4. The language of Plautus is all his own; here his 
claims to greatness are undeniable. No one ever exploited 
more fully the resources of Latin for expressions of 
endearment and abuse, for animated dialogue and 
effective repartee. For him words had an interest in 
themselves : we see this in the frequent assonance, word- 
play, and comic compounds. Connected with his com- 
mand of language is his command of metre, e.g. the 
solemn senarii of Arcturus’ utterance (prologue to the 
Rudens), the vigorous cretics in which Sosia describes 
the battle {Amplt. 223 ff.), above all, perhaps, the varied 
uses of the trochaic septenarius. 

5. Prosody. The prosody of the early Latin dramatic 
poets corresponds to the facts of pronunciation more 
closely than does the artificial verse of the Augustan 
period. Many syllables (especially final) were still long 
which afterwards became shortened; final -s was still so 
faintly sounded that it could be disregarded in scansion 
before an initial consonant. A combination of mute and 
liquid can be, and was, pronounced with the following 
vowel {d-gros) ; therefore it is nowhere allowed by Plautus 
to give the preceding syllable length by position. Hiatus 
may legitimately occur at a pause in the sense, e.g. when 
the speaker is deciphering a letter. The words are so 
arranged that the recurrent beat of the verse {ictus) 
corresponds as far as possible with the stressed syllables: 

qui’st ImpenStor dluom et htSminum Iiippitcr. 

A rigid classification of syllables into longs and shorts 
does not do justice to the flexibility of speech, especially 
in a stress-accent language. In Plautus we find certain 
syllables scanned now long, now short; many such cases 
are covered by the so-called law of breuis breuians (q.v.), 
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or iambic shortening, which may be stated thus: an 
unaccented syllable, normally long by quantity or 
position, which is immediately preceded by a short 
syllable and immediately (a) preceded or (6) followed by 
an accented syllable ((a) - (6) - x) is so weakened in 

pronunciation that it may be scanned as a short. The 
position and value of the accent itself is not quite fixed, 
but depends to some extent on the arrangement of the 
words and on the sense. 

6. The Prologues, There seems no good reason for 
regarding these as post-Plautine, except Cas. 1-20 
(written for a revival performance after the death of 
Plautus), the opening lines of the Menaechmi (3, ‘adporto 
uobis Plautum’), and perhaps the brief Prologue to the 
Pscudolus (2) : 

•Plnutina lonna fnbula in acacnam uenit. 

Certainly many of the criteria by which critics have 
pronounced other prologues spurious (e.g. clumsiness, 
tautology, references to a seated public) arc of doubtful 
validity; sec Lindsay’s edition of the Captivi, pp. 113-15. 
(Lindsay does, however, find some linguistic evidence 
that the prologue to tlic Captivi is in parts post-Plautine. 
No doubt the prologue would be the part of the play 
most exposed to alteration by producers of a later age.) 
In many c.nscs Plautus must have translated his prologues 
from the Greek (though we may well suppose that here he 
took even more than his usual liberties) ; the postponed 
prologue of Auxilium in the Cistcllaria (translated from 
Menander) is in position and form not unlike the pro- 
logue of "Ayvoia in the TJcpiKcipofiivri. If Plautinc, the 
prologues throw light both on the outlook of the drama- 
tist and on the character of the turbulent crowds before 
whom his pieces were performed. 

See also diiama , para. 3. 

BinuoGiiArnY 

MANfSCatrrs: (0) the fifth-centuiy Ambrosian palimpsest, dis- 
covered in i8n, now indecipherable and only to be studied in the 
npogniph of W, Studemund (1SS9), which cost the author bis 
eicht; (6) the Palatine family — tenth or eleventh century, face \V. M. 
Lindsay, An Introduction to Latin Textual Emendation (i8g6). 

Trxr: This was first put on a sound basis bjr F. Uitsclil, avhosc 
first volume appeared in 1848. liis pupils, G. GOtz, G. LOwe, 
F. Scholl, completed his work in their authoritative edition, with 
full apparatus (tSyiyg^, since partly re-edited). J. L. Ussing’a 
text (187^-86) contains a Latin commentary; Fr. Leo's edition 
OS95-6) IS ingenious and important, btit arbitrary; W. M. Lindsay’s 
Oxford Text (1903) and A. fcmout’s Bud< edition (below) arc more 
conservative. 

{’J’he scene-divisfon is based on the manuscripts; the act-division 
is the work of Renaissance editors.) 

Edition's op Sr-raiuTt; Fusts: Specially important are Lindsay, 
Captit-i {1900); K. A. Sonncnschein, Eudeni (1901) and Mottellana 
(1911); F. Marx, /{udmi (tyaS); Urix-Niemeyer, Menaechmi (19:9), 
Ceptk-i (1930), and Trinumnsut (1931), and P. J. link, Mercator 

^ ^i^ius'St.AnONS WITH Trrr: P. Nixon (Locb, 1928-38), in cxneral 
Bccurate and lively; A. fimout (Dude. 1931- . oat yet completed). 

GrNrn.st.: The most readable and reliable work is perhaps that 
of G. Michaut (P.’cofr, 19:0). P. Lejay {Viaute, 192?) gives special 
attention to music. Other well-known works arc Ph. f-i. I-egrand's 
Pact, TaUeau de la cem/Jie grecque (191^, which lays scarcely 
Bulhcient emphasis on P.’s originality, F.. Fraenkel's I'laaUr.uchet 
im Vlautvt (192a). and G. Jachmann's I’lautiniiches u-.d Attischet 
(1031), which go perhaps too far in tlie attempt to distinguish 
between Greek ana Latin elements. 

Pno-iODV, Mrmr, rrc.: kV. M. Lindsay, ed. of Captit-i (tbove) 
and F.-'s/v lutlin I 'erte (1922); E. Fraenkel, Ihtur unj Akzer.t (1928); 
11 . Drcxlcr, I'tautir.Uthe Ahzrntttuiien (1931)- 

Stntax: W. M. Lindtay, Svr.tjx c/ Tlautta (tipsy). Fuller 
biblicgraphy in Fclur-r-llcsiua, lat, i (1927), 55-86. V,’. D, 

PLUniSCrrUM a resolution paned by the plcbs. 
.^s only the paptilus (q.v.) wa.t originally allowed to carry 
B l,iw, plebiscites could bind only the group that had 
issued them in the eonrilh tnt uta plciis^ (from the first 
decades of the xsh c. n.c.). M.tny p!cbi.icitcs, however 
(c.p. the Lex Ccradei.'. in 445 ti.C.), must Is.-.sc obtained a 
tie facto rcci,v.Tii’.it?ri front th.c wh.n’e immunity, before 
the Lex Jlctter.tia (c. 287) gave phebiscitea the force of 


law. Sulla made them again dependent on the approval 
of the Senate, but Pompey and Crassus as consuls in 70 
re-enacted the Lex Horleitsia. 

Mommsen, RCm. Fortch. i. 177 ff.; nim. Stcatsr. Hi*. leo ff. 

P.T. 

PLEBS was the name given to the general body of 
Roman citizens, ns distinct from the privileged patricii; 
it is perhaps related to TtXrjOos. The contrast between it 
and the patricii no doubt arose through the differentia- 
rion of certain wcaltluer and more influential families 
into a separate class. The modem hypothesis that tlio 
plebs was racially distinct from the patricii is not sup- 
ported by ancient evidence; and the view of some ancient 
writers (Cic. Pep. 2. 16; Dion. Hal. 2. 9; Plut. Pom. 13) 
that thc plebeians were all clients of the p.atricians in 
origiti can be true only in the sense that tlie clients were 
plebeians. The plebeians were originally excluded from 
religious colleges, magistracies, and the Senate, and by 
a law’ of the XII Tables they were debarred from inter- 
marriage with patricians. But they were enrolled in tlie 
gentes, curiae, and tribus ■, they scrx'cd at all times in the 
army and could hold the office of tribitnus militum. It is 
very doubtful whetlicr it is legitimate to speak of plcbs 
for the period of monarchy. A sharp distinction between 
the two classes seems to have developed only in early 
Republican times. 

The 'Conflict of the Orders’, by which the plebs 
achieved political equality with the patricians, forms 
part of the general history of Rome. Tlie victory of the 
plcbs was essentially due to the fact that it organized 
itself into a separate corporation, which held its own 
assemblies (.coticilia plcbis), appointed its own officers, the 
tribuni and aediles plcbis (usually selected from the 
wealthier members of their order), and instituted its own 
Record Office (in the temples of Diana and of Ceres on 
the Avcntinc). It secured inviolability for the persona of 
its officers by a collective undertaking to protect tlicm, 
and at times of special crisis it withdrew en masse from 
Rome (see sncrssio). After rtvo centuries of struggle the 
plcbs attained all its politic.al objects by 2S7 n.C. Under 
the later Republic the name 'picbcf.in* acquired in ordin- 
ary parlance its modern sense of a member of the lower 
social orders. In Imperial times those who did not belong 
to the senatorial and equestrian orders, or to Uic ordo of 
tlie municipia, were often called plebeians. 

Mommsen, IlOm. Staattr. iii (1S87); G. De Senctis, Star, Jlam. 
i. 224; J. Dimler, Die I’lebi (1909); A. Rosenbera, Hemet 1913, 
359: IL /• liate.JRS 1922, 106: It. Stuart Jonet, CAtl vii. 413; 

1 '. Altlieim, Lex Sacrata, Die elnfanpe der plelritchen Orpaniiation 
(1940); H. Last, JRS 194s, 30. See atto Tr.inUM I'LMas; l■A^^lIClLt. 

A. M. 

PLEBS FRUMENTARIA, see conciaiiiu?.!. 

PLEIAS, see TTuenny, para. 21. 

PLEMINIUS, Quintus, propraetor in 205 ii.a, under 
Scipio Africanus recaptured Locri from Hannibal. Left 
in charge of a garrison Plcminius plundered Locri, 
including the treasury of Persephone, After an inquiry 
by Scipio he retained his command and continued to 
oppress the I-ocrinns until they r.ppc.T!cd to the Scn.atc. 
lie svos arrested by a senatorial commiV.inn of inquiry 
and pcrliaps held in prison until his death (195?). 

H. H. S. 

PLINY (i) THE ELDER (Gaius Punius Srrurmt'j) 
(a.O. 23.4-79), horn at Comum, came to Rome as a boy for 
education. Foilowing tb.c military career appropriate la 
his cquestri.Tn fainiiy, he rerved at cavalry otlicer in 
Germany 47-57, to vihich last year is uiu.illy ascribed 
his eattrertie eontu^^rrr.iurri (HX praef. 3) with th.c future 
litripcror Tints. He practised aho as a pleader, t.ut 
during Nero’s reign devoted hj.s time to literat-ure ; under 
Vespasian, with wiwm be was inti.’natc, ‘he he'd various 
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successive procuratorships with the highest integrity’ 
(Suet. Vita), in Gallia Narbonensis, Africa, Hispania 
Tarraconensis, and Gallia Belgica. The claim (Momm' 
sen, Hermes xix. 644) from a restored inscription (GIG 
iii. 4536) that he was on the staff of Titus in the Jewish 
War of 70 is controverted. His last post was as admiral 
at Misenum, whence, fired by scientific zeal, he sailed to 
get a closer view of the eruption of Vesuvius, 24 Aug. 
79. His nephew, the Younger Pliny, describes his last 
hours, before he succumbed to asphyxiation on the sea- 
shore at Castellammare. 

Works (Nos. 1-6 are lost) : 

1. De iaculatione equestri, on the javelin as a 
cavalry weapon, written as praejectus alac in Germany, 
HN 8. 162. 

2. De vita Pomponi Secundi, a biography in two 
books of his early friend and literary preceptor, HN 
14 - S6* 

3. Bellorum Germaniae libri xx, a narrative of all 
Roman wars with Germans, intended to rescue the 
memory of Drusus from oblivion, and used by Tacitus 
{Ann. I. 69). 

4. Studiosi, in three books, each of two parts, on 
rhetorical training from childhood, and containing 
specimens from declamations. Quintilian (3. i. 21) 
recognized it as pedantically careful. 

5. Dubius Sermo, eight books, published a.d. 67, 
when technical subjects like grammar were alone safe, 
HN praef. 28. Pliny took a middle position between 
analogists and anomalists. 

6. A fine Aufidi Bassi, thirty-one volumes, a history 
of his own times from the point where Aufidius Bassus 
left off, probably the close of Claudius’ reign. Written 
with scrupulous care, it was left for publication posthu- 
mously. 

7. Naturalis Historia, sole extant work of Pliny’s 
102 volumes. Though dedicated to Titus by a preface 
of 77, revision still proceeded at Pliny’s death; in its 
final form it consisted of the preface, a book containing 
tables of contents and lists of authorities (who were also 
given with each book) 'to facilitate handling and acknow- 
ledge indebtedness to sources’, and thirty-six books of 
subject-matter. The topics are : ii, the Physical Universe ; 
iii-vi. Geography and Ethnology ; vii. Anthropology and 
Physiology; viii-xi. Zoology; xii-xix. Botany; xx-xxvii. 
Botany in relation to Pharmacology; xxviii-xxxii. Zoo- 
logy in relation to Pharmacology ; xxxiii-xxxvii. Minera- 
logy and Metallurgy and their use in the arts. Included 
were 20,000 matters worthy of attention, gathered from 
2,000 books and 100 principal authors, who cannot be 
disentangled from the 146 Roman and 327 foreign 
authors in the indexes. For each topic he probably 
depended on a few main authorities (thus, for Physics, 
Varro, behind whom lay Posidonius), and added a mosaic 
of excerpts from his 160 note-books, mingling Roman 
examples with material basically Greelc. 

Pliny had a disinterested love of knowledge but was 
not a scientific observer. With an encyclopaedist’s super- 
ficiality he introduces many avoidable inaccuracies and 
lacks constructive criticism (‘prodenda quia sunt prodita’, 
HN 2. 85). His style is the most fomdess among con- 
temporary writers ; with a d^ catalogue of facts in abrupt 
sentences he mingles vivid periodic descriptions of 
considerable power, and plentiful rhetorical devices. 
His vocabulary has poetical elements and many borrow- 
ings from Greek, but is not extensively colloquial. 

BroUOGRAPHY 

Life and Wouks: Own -writings; Pliny, Ep. 3. SJ 5- 8; 6. 16 and 
20; fragment of Suetonius’ Vita. H. N. Wethered, The Mind 0/ the 
Ancient World; A Consideration of Pliny’s N.H., 1937. 

Texts: D. Dctlcfscn (1866-73); Jan’s 'Tcubner, 2nd edition 
(MayhofT). The numbering by short sections is modem, but there 
is an older tivofold division into chapters, the second of which was 
made by Hardouin in the Delphin edition (1685); see his preface, 
vol. i. Dulii SemionU Reliquiae, Teubner (J. W. ficck), 1894 


CoMMENTARiEs: L. Urlichs, Chrestomathia FUniana (1857); 
IC Jex-Blake and E. Sellers, Chapters on History of Art (1896); 
K. C. Bailey, Chapters on Chemical Subjects, 2 vols. (1929-32); 
HN bk. 2, D. J. Campbell (1936). 

Translations: Philemon Holland (1601); J. Bostock and H. T. 
Riley, Bohn, 6 vols. ; Loeb vol. i, etc., H. Rackham. 

Style: Joh. Mfliler, Der Stil des Sltercn P. (1883). 

Sources: H. Brunn, De auctorum indicibtis Plinianis dispntatio 
isagogica (1836); F. MQnzer, Beitrage zur Quellenkritik der Natur- 
gesch. (1S97); W. Kroli, Die Kosmologie des alt. P. (1930) and 
PW, B.V. 

Recent literature to 1927, Fritz Eirohn, Bursian 231. D. J. C. 

PLINY (2) THE YOUNGER (a.d. 61 or 62-before 
1 14), bom at Comum, was a son of L. Caecilius Cilo, 
and nephew of Pliny the Elder (q.v.). His father’s early 
death brought him under the guardiansliip of tlie distin- 
guished soldier Verginius Rufus; later, on adoption by 
his uncle, he changed his name from P. Caecilius 
Secundus to C. Plinius Caecilius Secundus. At Rome 
he studied under Nicetes Sacerdos and Quintilian, began 
his career as a pleader at 18, and became a specialist in 
disputes concerning property. His wealth and the 
influence of his guardian secured him early preferment, 
and liis discretion enabled him to retain Domitian’s 
favour, though several of his friends fell victims to the 
reign of terror (Ep. 3. ii). The chronology of his career 
has been much disputed (Mommsen, Hermes iii. 31; 
W. Otto, Sitz. Bayer. Akad. 1919, 1933), but it is known 
that besides fulfilling the cursus honorum he was appointed 
praefectus aerarii militaris by Domitian, praefectus 
aerarii Saiumi by Nerva, and by Trajan augur and 
curator alvei Tiberis et ripantm et cloacarum urbis. As 
consul stiff ectus in 100 he addressed to Trajan the custom- 
ary gratiarum actio, and later published the elaborate 
rhetorical essay -which surv’ives as the Panegyricus, based 
on this speech {Ep. 3. j8), but considerably expanded 
(see Durry’s ed., p. 9 ; for disputed date of publication, 
ibid. pp. 9-15). To the modern reader this epideictic 
oration may seem fulsome and tedious, but its reputation 
in antiquity can be judged from its position as the 
earliest, by two centuries, of the XII Panegyrici. Rightly 
interpreted, it appears not as mere imetuous flattery but 
as an admonitory tract (cf. 45. 6, 62. 9). We possess none 
of the forensic orations on which P. relied for fame. He 
figured in several important political trials, first as 
prosecutor, his most notable success being the impeach- 
ment of Marius Priscus in 100, and later as counsel for 
the defence of two senatorial ex-govemors accused of 
maladministration in Bithynia (104 and 106). The 
luiowledge thus acquired, together -W'ith his treasury 
experience, made P. the obvious choice when Trajan 
decided to place Bithynia tmder an imperial legate with 
special powers to overhaul its finances. P. certainly spent 
tw'o winters in Bithynia, and his term of office overlapped 
that of Calpumius Macer, who is known to have been 
governing Moesia Inferior in 112 (Pfin. Tra. 42, etc.; 
CIL iii. 77). Beyond this his governorship cannot be 
dated with precision, nor is it Imown whether he ever 
returned to Italy ; that he died before 1 14 is inferred from 
an inscription {CIL v. 5262) on stone erected after his 
death, in which Trajan is mentioned without the title 
Optimus, assumed in that year. 

The first nine books of P.’s correspondence belong to 
the years 97-109, and were published during his lifetime, 
probably in groups of three (H. Peter, Der Brief in d. 
rSm. Lit. (1901), 107 ff.). Unlike Cicero's letters, they 
-were -written, or rewritten, -with a view to publication. 
Each letter is a self-contained causerie on some one 
topic, with no allusion left unexplained; even in an 
affectionate letter to his -wife (6. 4.) P. is careful to inform 
the reader of the reason for her absence from home,_which 
must have been known to herself. In spite of their self- 
conscious artistry the letters have considerable charm, 
and present a richly varied picture of the life of the more 
cultured Romans under the Empire. P. himself is 
revealed as a man of great kindliness and generosity. 
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though vain and self-complaccnt. As a writerhc possesses 
great descriptive powers, and among his most famous 
letters are the description of his Laurcntinc villa (a. 17) 
and his account of the eruption of Vesuvius in which 
his uncle perished (6. 16 and ao). P.’s correspondents 
included the historians Tacitus and Suetonius; himself 
a dabbler in verse (7. 4), he patronized the poets of his 
day (t. 13), including Martial (3. at). 

There also survives a tenth book consisting of letters 
exchanged between P. and Trajan, mainly concerned with 
the administration of Bithym’a. Strictly practical in 
scope, these show P. as a conscientious and fair-minded 
administrator, though Trajan’s replies to his requests 
for advice sometimes imply that he might well have been 
more self-reliant. These letters arc, with the Panegyric, 
among the main historical sources for Trajan’s ill- 
documented reign ; especially celebrated arc those dealing 
with the Christians (Tra. 96-7; see tiiajan). See also 

LETTERS (LATIN). 

'Text; It. C. Kultula (1908, 1912); C/Ji'il/ft only, E. T. Merrill 
(I.e!pziB, 1922): M. Schuster (1933); "-ith W. Melmoth’a 
tronsl. revised by W. M. L. Hutchinson (Loeb, 1921-7). Text 
with commentary: Panes., M. Durry (Paris, 193S); Pg. ad Tea., 
E. G. Hardy (1889); Ep. bk. 3, J. E. B. Mayor (1880); Select Letters, 
E. 7 '. Merrill {1903). R. G. C. L. 

PLOTINA, PoMPEiA, who married Trajan (q.v.) before 
his accession, was famous for her simplicity, dignity, 
fidelity, and virtue. Refusing the title ‘Augusta’ a.d. too, 
she accepted it only in 105; from 112 she enjoyed an 
honorific coinage (her Vesta type emphasized the purity 
of family tics). She bore no children. Present at Trajan’s 
death in Cilicia, she probably facilitated the succession 
of Hadrian (q.v.), long her favourite. Hadrian honoured 
her on the coinage of 117-1S. Dying c. 121-2, she was 
consecrated : lladrian commemorated her by a temple at 
Ncmausus and another, dedicated to Trajan and Plotina, 
in the Forum Traiani. 

Dio Cnsstuj 68. .s; 69. l and to; S.H.A. Hadrian; Aur. Victor, 
Epit. 42. 21 ; Pliny, Pan. 83; W/?. P 509: R- Mattindy, D.M. Coins, 
Horn. Pimp. Hi (1936); H. MnltineTy and E. s\. Sydenham, T/.e 
Roman Imperial Coinape it (1930), C. II. V.S. 

PLOTINUS (JTXtorlvos) (a.d. 205-269/70). The main 
facts of his life arc known from Porphyry’s memoir 
(prefixed to editions of the Etiiieads). His birthplacCj on 
which Porphyry is silent, is said by Eunapius and Suidas 
to have been Lyco or Lycopolis in Egs'pt, but his name 
is Rom.an, while his native language was almost certainly 
Greek. He turned to philosophy in his 28th year and 
worked for the next eleven years under Ammonius (q.v.) 
SaccJts at Alc.xandria. In 242-3 he joined Gordian’s 
unsuccessful expedition against Persia, hoping for an 
opportunity to Icam something of eastern thought. The 
attempt was abortive, and at the age of 40 he settled in 
Rome as a teacher of philosophy, and remained there 
until his last illne.ss, when he retired to Campania to die. 
At Rome he became the centre of an influential circle 
of tntcllcctunls, wliich included men of the world and 
men of letters, besides professional philosophers like 
Amclius and Porphyry, He interested himself also in 
social problems, r.nd tried to cnli.st the support of the 
Emperor GalUcnus for a scheme to found a Pkttonic 
community on the site of a ruined Pythagorean settle- 
ment in Cr.mpania. 

2. NVaiTiNta. Plotinus wrote nothing until he was 50 . 
lie then began to produce a series of phiiosophic.al C 53 .sys 
nrisim: directlv out of discussions in his seminarsfotTov- 
mcO. and intended primarily for circukstion among Ids 
pupiU. 'rf:e-,e were collected by Porphyry’. s\ho da'=.sificd 
them roughly according to subject, arranged them rather 
anifiriaUv in sir, B-.r.eadt or groups of nine, and cventuriiy 
publbb.ed them e. r.c-s-e. I'rom tliis edition our rnanu- 
rcripts ate descended. An edition by another pupil, the 
phj'ician EtrstocUius, is kno’.rn to have esisted (seb.o!. 

<(sti A 


Enn. 4. 4. 30); and it has been argued by some scholars 
(Henry, Rechcrchcs etc., see Bibliography) th.ir the 
c.\tracts from Plotinus in Eus. Praep. Evang. are derived 
from this Eustochian recension. Save for the omission 
of politics, Plotinu.s’ c,ssays range over the tvholc field 
of ancient philosophy: ethics and aesthetics arc dc,alt 
with mainly in Entt. 1, physics and cosmology in Enns. 
2 and 3; psychology in Entt. 4; metaphysics, logic, and 
epistemology in Euns. 5 .and 6. Though not sy.stcmatic 
in intention, the Euneads form in fact a more complete 
body of philosophical teaching than any other which has 
come down to us from antiquity outside the Aristotelian 
corpus. Plotinus’ favourite method is to raise and solve 
a series of wnoplai ; many of the essays give the impres- 
sion of a man thinking aloud or discussing difiicultics 
with a pupil. Owing to bad eyesight, Plotinus never 
revised ■what he wrote (Porph. Vita Plot. 8), and his 
highly individual style often reflects the irregular struc- 
ture of oral statement. Its allusivencss, rapid transitions, 
and extreme condensation render him one of the most 
difficult of Greek authors; but when deeply moved he 
can write magnificently, 

3. Philosophical Doctrine. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury Plotinus’ philosophy was often dismissed ns an 
arbitrary and illogical syncretism of Greek and oriental 
ideas. Recent writers, on the other hand, sec in him the 
most powerful philosophical mind bcHvccn Aristotle and 
Aquinas or Descartes; and in his work a logical develop- 
ment from earlier Greek thought, whose elements he 
organized in a new synthesis designed to meet the needs 
of a new age. These needs influenced the direction rather 
than the methods of his thinking: its direction is deter- 
mined by the same forces which resulted in the triumph 
of the eastern religions of salvation, but it.s methods arc 
those of traditional Greek rationalism. Plotinus attached 
small value to ritual, and the religious ideas of the Near 
East seem to have had little direct influence on the 
Enneads, though Brdhicr would explain certain parallels 
with Indian thought by postulating contact with Indian 
travellers in Alexandria. To Christianity Plotinus makc.s 
no explicit reference; but Enn. 2. 9 is an eloquent defence 
of Hellenism against Gnostic superstition. 

4. Plotinus holds that all modes of being, whether 
material or ment.il, temporal or eternal, arc constituted 
by the expansion or ’overflow’ of a single immaterial and 
impersonal force, whicli he identifies with the ’One’ 
of the Parmaddes and the 'Good' of the Republic, though 
it is strictly insusceptible of any predicate or description. 
As 'the One’, it is the ground of all existence; ns ‘tfic 
Good’, it is the source of all v.ilucs. There is exact 
correspondence between dcgrcc.s of reality and degrees 
of value, both being determined by the degree of unity, 
or approximation to the One, which any existence 
achieves. Rc.ility, though at its higher levels it is non- 
spatinl and non-temporal, may thus be pictured figura- 
tively as a series of concentric circles resulting from the 
expansion of the One. Each of tlicse circles st.inds in a 
relation of timeless dependence to that iintnedi.itely 
within it, which is in this sense its ’cause’ ; the tenn 
describes a logical relationship, not an historical event. 
Bare Matter (vAij) is represented by the circuinfcrcnce 
of the outermost circle: it is the limiting case of rc.ility, 
die last consequence of tiic expamion of the One, and so 
possesses only the ideal existence of a bo'und.iry, 

5. Between the One and Matter lie tb.ree dcscendin:; 
grades of reality — the World-mind (nsf,*), the World- 
soul {dr'xi;). and Nature (^.deir). 'Hic descent is marked 
by incre.-.sing individiuiion s.nd diminirhing unity. Tijc 
World-mind rcsenibles ,>\ris:oi!i-’s Unmoved Mover: it 
is thout'ht-thin'ung-ii«lf, an eternal lucidity in which 
the knower and tl-.c known arc di'.tinvuithablc only 
logically; witb.in it lie the Platonic Perm':, v.hlch are 
conceived no; as inert tvpra or miidcls but as o siitern 
of ir.tctrchtcd forces, du:'crcntia;ior-i of th.e o-.ne hllr.'i 
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which holds them together in a single timeless apprehen- 
sion (voTjms). The dualism of subject and object, 
implicit in the self-intuition of Mind, is carried a stage 
farther in the discursive thinking characteristic of Soul : 
because of its weaker imity, Soul must apprehend its 
objects successively and severally. In doing so it creates 
time and space ; but the World-soul is itself eternal and 
transcends the spatio-temporal world which arises from 
its activity. The lowest creative principle is Nature, 
which corresponds to the immanent World-soul of the 
Stoics ; its consciousness is faint and dreamlike, and the 
physical world is its projected dream. 

6. Man is a microcosm, containing all these principles 
actually or potentially within himself. His consciousness 
is normally occupied with the discursive thinking proper 
to Soul: but he has at all times a subconscious activity 
on the dreamlike level of Nature and a superconscious 
activity on the intuitive level of Mind ; and his conscious 
life may lapse by habituation to the former level or be 
lifted by an intellectual discipline to the latter. Beyond 
the life of Mind lies the possibility of unification (evoiots), 
an experience in which the Self by achieving complete 
inward unity is momentarily identified with the supreme 
imity of the One. This is the Plotinian doctrine of 
ecstasy. Plotinus was not its originator; but the essays 
in which he expounds it, on the basis of personal experi- 
ence, show extraordinary introspective power and are 
among the classics of mysticism. It should be observed 
that for Plotinus unification is independent of divine 
grace; is attainable very rarely, as the result of a pro- 
longed effort of the will and understanding; and is not 
properly a mode of cognition, so that no inference can 
be based on it. 

7. Plotinus also made important contributions to 
psychology, particularly in his discussion of problems of 
perception, consciousness, and memory; and to aesthetic, 
where for Plato’s doctrine that Art ‘imitates’ natural 
objects he substitutes the view that Art and Natme alike 
impose a structure on Matter in accordance with an 
inward vision of archetypal Forms. His most original 
work in ethics is concerned with the question of the 
nature and origin of evil, which in some passages he 
attempts to solve by treating evil as the limiting case of 
good, and correlating it with Matter, the limiting case 
of reality. 
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PLOTIUS TUCCAj a friend of Virgil {Catal. i) and 
Horace {Sat. i. 5. 40) and a member of Maecenas' 
literary circle. He assisted Varius (q.v.) Rufiis as literary 
executor to Virgil, whose initial instructions to bum the 
Aeneid were rejected, the poem being published at 
Augustus’ command without additions after merely, 
superficial revision (Donat. Vita Verg. 39; Serv. Praef. 

2. 12 Th.). G. C. W- 

PLOTIUS, see also S.ACERD 03 . 


PLUTARCH (nXovrapxos) (c. a.d. 46-after 120), son 
of Autobulus of Chaeronea, Academic philosopher and 
biographer. When Nero visited Greece (a.d, 66) P. was 
at Athens {Mor. 385 b) studying physics, natural science, 
and rhetoric ; but his enthusiasm Was for ethics. Public 
duties sent P. to Rome, where his many friends included 
the philosopher Favorinus; he may have held a consul- 
ship (Suidas) and under Hadrian was procurator of 
Achaea and an Athenian citizen. P. visited Sparta, 
Corinth, Patrae, Sardes, and Alexandria, but resided 
mainly at Chaeronea, where he kept a private school. 
He was in close touch with Delphi (holding a priesthood 
for life from a.d. 95) and may have assisted the renewed 
vogue of the oracle under Trajan. P. lived until perhaps 
A.D. 127 (Mor. 380 b: cf. Juv. Sat. 15). His wife Timo- 
xena bore him four sons, and a daughter who died in 
infancy. 

Works 

The so-called Lamprias catalogue, containing 277 
works by P. (not all authentic) is incomplete; no detailed 
chronology yet exists. 

A. Moralia: P’s ethical, religious, physical, political, 
and literary studies are cast as Dialogues or Diatribes. 

Dialogues', these vary from a series of speeches to 
informal conversation-pieces with occasional narra- 
tive-matter; characters usually from P.’s family 
circle; time and place rarely indicated. 

X. Convivium septem sapientium {Twv inra ao^Sbv 
avixTTomov) and De genio Socratis {Uepl rov S. 8at- 
fxoviov), early works: the latter is staged among the 
conspirators who seized the Cadmea. 

2. De sollertia animalium {Uorepa rdiv ^tpeav ^povi- 
pLWTepa-, TO. x^ptso-ta. rj rd evuSpa) and Bruta raiione uti 
{Giyllus) (Jlepl rov ra aXoya Xoyep XPV^^^-'-)) *ilso early, 
contain jPythagorean elements and attack the Stoic denial 
of reason to animals ; Gryllus is staged on Circe’s island. 

3. The two dialogues De esu camium {Uepl aap~ 
Kofaylas) draw the vegetarian moral. 

4. De musica {Uepl novatidjs) defends simple musical 
forms ; probably early. 

5. Non posse suaviter vivi secundum Epicuri praecepta 
COri ouS’ TjSeW tijv eoriv Kar' 'Eir.) attacks Epicurean- 
ism, stating P.’s ideals ; Academic sources. 

6 . De communibus notitiis {Uepl rtav koivwv hrvoiwv 
rrpos rovg Ztojikovs), De StoicorumrepugnantiislJIeplSr. 
ivavTuopdreov), and Stoicos absurdiora poetis dicere 
{EvvoTpis rov on -rrapaBo^orepa 01 Sr. rwv rronjrwv Ae- 
yovoiv), the last highly satirical, attack the Stoics. 

7. De fade in orbe lunae {Uepl rov cptfaivopevov 
TTpoadmovrui KvnXtp rijs creXijinjg), also anti-Stoic, elabor- 
ates a cosmology and contains physical speculation. 

8. Amatorius (’EptortKos) discusses Eros, favouring 
heterosexuality. 

9. De tuenda sanitate praecepta ('Tyteim rrapayyeX- 
(lara), on dietetics. 

10. De ira cohibenda {Uepl dopyijatas) contains Peri- 
patetic and Stoic material. 

11. De sera numinis vindicta (Jlepl r&v vtto rov Oelov 
PpaSecas ripuipovpevuv), staged in Delphi, justifies the 
postponement of divine justice to allow time for repen- 
tance. 

12. Three Pythian dialogues, late worlcs: De defectu 
oraculorum (Jlepl r&v eKXeXoirrormv y/»jcrnjp(cov),_ of 
wide scope, including prophecy and demonology: links 
the decline of the oracle with that of the population. 
De E apud Delphos (Uepl rov El rov iv A.), interprets the 
word El at the temple-entrance. De Pythiac oraculis 
(Uepl rov prj ypav epperpet vvv rijv 11 .) discusses why 
the oracle no longer answers in verse, seeks to restore 
belief; influenced by Posidonius. 

13. Quaestiones convivales (EvpiroauiKd rrpo^X'qpard), 
in nine books, each containing about ten problems. The 
scenes are elaborate, the subjects wide : but the treatment 
is superficial, nor arc original solutions attempted. 
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Diatribes: simpler and more vigorous, many show- 
ing Mcnippcari influence. 

14. Dc fortuna Alcxandri (Aoyoi rrepl A. rujpjf 
i} dperij^), De fortuna Romanorum (ITcpl rijs P. r 6 yr)i), 
and Dc gloria Athcniaisium (Uorcpov AO. Kara sroXepov 
rj Kara ootfuav cvBo^orepoi) are early works, rhetorical 
and artificial ; so, too, 

15. Aqua an ignis utilior(,IJepl roO norepav vScop^srvp 
XPqcniLwrepov). 

16. An virtus doceri possit (El SiSawov ^ apci-q) is 
superficial. 

17. De virtute tnorali (IJepl rijs -qOucqs dperijs) 
outlines the task of virtue in subordinating the unreason- 
able to the reasonable side of the soul, an idea developed 
in fifteen succeeding works containing many examples 
from the lives of the famous, some wise observations, but 
little originality. 

18. De fralerno amore (JUepl ^iXaBcXtj}las), De amorc 
prolis (Ucpl rijs ei? ra. enyova (fnXocrropyiat;), and 
Praecepta coniugalia (rh/iiKa napaxyeXpara.) treat the 
virtues of family life. 

19. De lihcris educandis (Hepl iratSdiv aytuyrjs ), — 
authenticity doubtful , — Quomodo adulcsccns poctas audire 
dcbcat (IIws Set r 6 i> veov iroirjpdroiv OLKoveiv), and Dc 
recta rationc attdiendi (TIcpi too anoveiv) discuss educa- 
tional problems ; influential during the Renaissance. 

20. De malignitatc Hcrodoti(nepl rrjs 'H. KaKorjOclas), 
a piece of unscientific, Boeotian local-patriotism; 
Comparatio Aristophanis ct Mcnandri (Evyupims A. ual 
M.) prefers Menander on moral grounds. 

21. With the formal Consolatio ad uxorctn (Uapa- 
ILvOqriKos eij TtjV ywaina -rqv avrov), on their daughter’s 
death, goes the De Exilio (Tlepl ^uyny); the Consolatio 
ad Apollonium (UapanvOqTiuos srpos A.) is probably by a 
contemporaiy. 

22. Praecepta rcipuUicacgerendacirioXiriHa-napa-^ycX- 
para.) and An seni respublica gerenda sit (El vpcoPvrtpto 
TToXtrciSreoi'), both written after a.d. iiS(_ give P.’s 
political views : the former contains a collection of pre- 
cepts, often from the Lives, tlie latter urges Euphanes 
of Athens, though old, to continue his public^ work. 
Dc unius in republica dominatione (Uepl povapxlas nal 
ZqitoKparla^ /cat oXiyapylas) shows P. a monarchist. 
Stoic ideas appear in the short Ad principan incruditnm 
(ITpos Tjye/ioi'a drrotStUTot') and fragmentary Ma.xime 
atm principibus viris philosopho cssc disscrendum (Hepl ro5 
on pdXiara rots -qycpoai Bel rov ^iXoao^ov BiaXeycoOai), 

23. Among works attacking Epicurean and Stoic 
doctrines arc Adversus Coloten (flpas KoiXiLrqv'j and Dc 
latcntcr vivendo (El koXws clpijrat to XdOe ^rwaay); P. 
mentions a defence of Plato against Chtysippus, and 
'Lamprias' catalogues studies of the early philosophers. 

2.}. Of P.’s extensive work on Plato survive De animae 
pTocreationc in Timaeo (Flepl rijs ev T. ilivxo','ov!as), a 
commentary on Plato, 7 'w:. p. 35 a, and Platonicae 
quaestiones (flXarconKa ^q-rqpara), surveying super- 
ficially ten problems of Platonic metaphysics. 

25. Ouaestinnes r.aturales (Aina ipvaiKo) disaiss 
natural history topics; so, too, De primofrigido(nepirov 
■npibrov iltv'xpov), dedicated to F.avorinus. 

26. The" early De superstitior.e (JTtpi BewiBaipov'as) 
reveals a hatred of superstition, De /side ct Osiride 
(IJepl Kcl * 0 .) (contemporary with the Pythian dia- 
logues) a mystical approach to religion. 

27. Of various collections of anecdotes and apoph- 
tl'.egms claimed for P., De muliertim virtujilus (CvraiKoiy 
dperat) may be genuine: many arc spurious. 

2S. Qitaestionfs Ronmnae (.•irrm ’ PtopatnaX and Quar- 
stiones Graeeae(AlTia ' E.'^XryiKd) arc actiological studies. 

B. llistarka! tecThii In later years P. composed his 
biographies of aoUliew and sutesrr.rn, mainly in pairs, 
first a Greek, tb.cn a Reman and a cemparison. Tssenty- 
three such pairs survhe (including tb.e tetrad Agis, 
Clicmm.es, end the Gm.'c/u), dm four single /.tw, four 


comparisons are nussing. With variations tlie Lives 
follow the scheme of ‘peripatetic’ biography — birth, 
youth and character, deeds, dc.ath with circumstances; 
frequent ethical reflections occur. Details, however, 
vary with the sources, which cover a wide field, including 
peripatetic anecdote-mongers, historians proper, and 
memoir-writers. P. prefers Greek sources, and often 
takes material at second-hand. His real concern is witli 
the form: he seeks first to please, next to provide his 
reader with c.xamplcs of political and moral virtues. Tlic 
Lives probably appeared in A.D. 103-13. The order in 
which P. wrote them is undetermined ; theirpresentorder 
follows the chronology of the Greek characters. 

The following works arc of doubtful autlicnticity: 
Consolatio ad Apollonium (sec A. 2i above); De lihcris 
educandis (sec A. 19 above); De mulientm virtntibus (see 
A. 27 above); De placitis philosophorunf, De vita ct poesi 
Ilomcrii Narrationcs amatoriae; Parallcla minora- Pro- 
verbia Alexandrinorum-, Vitae decern oratomm. 

Plutarch has achieved perennial popularity by treating 
concrete human problems without raising disquieting 
solutions. Ambling pleasantly along the surface, he sacri- 
fices literary form to a wealth of anecdote; he employs a 
not purely Attic, but simple, style, reflecting the colour of 
his sources. P.’s youthful rationalism yielded to mystic- 
ism : his philosophy was an eclecticism which grafted on 
to the Academy shreds from the middle Stoa and Pytha- 
goras. Like Seneca he revelled in ethical problems : and 
he accepted uncritic.ally both Greek superiority and the 
meritoriousness of the Empire. In private life P. was 
quiet, humane, and affectionate; he combined imperial 
office with a full civic life in Chacronca. A foe to 
c.xtrcmcs, he succeeded, for all liis mediocre t.alcnt, in 
illuminating the cultural darlmcss of first-century 
Greece. See also JusTOiuocuArnY, ennn;, para, 7, and 
LiTERAny enmeisM in antiquitv, i. 6. 
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PLUTUS (nXoOros), Wealth, orictnally and properly 
abund-mco of crops, he.occ aMoci-itcd v.dth Detneier 
(q.v.) at E!cu 51 a (see Deubner, .A’.thche Fate, 85 f.); he 
i.s son of Dcnictcr (q.v.) and Is*.ton (Hesiod, Thcy^. 
069 fl.). lie is thus cloicly connected in idea wttit 
Pluton (f/. ii.vnrA), and ptrsumshly with ib.e rtv-mph 
Pluto, mother of 'I'sntalus. Cf. ilt-' ychitts s.w. eiVA-w- 
rov, v7,ciih->;. Dcrr.cter and Korc r.rnd iJtn to tlic-.c 
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whom they favour {Hymn. Horn. Cer. 486 ff.)- He 
appears mostly as a figure in popular, not merely 
literary, tradition, see especially the Etrcsione (Ps.-Hdt. 
Vit. Horn. 465), in which he comes with Mirth ^d 
Peace to the house which the bearers of the eiresione 
visit. In art he is shown with Demeter in more than one 
connexion. In the higher literature he is mentioned as 
overthrowing the wedth which he once gave (Aesch. 
Pers. 163), wished in Tartarus because his blindness 
makes so much trouble (Timocreon, fr. 5 Diehl); and 
Aristophanes’ Pliitus takes up this theme, which may 
very well have been a popular proverb, and describes 
the curing of his blindness, after which, knowing where 
he goes, he visits honest men only. Here he is wealth in 
general, not only agricultural prosperity. See eirene. 

H. J. R. 

PNEUMAj see anatomy and physiology, paras, 2 , 8, 
13, 14- 

PNIGOS, see metre, Greek, 11. 5. 

PNYX, the meeting-place of the Athenian Ecclesia, is a 
low hill west of the Acropolis. The earliest construction 
was probably due to Cleisthenes; the speaker faced the 
sea, the assembly sitting on a gently sloping hill. When 
it was rebuilt under the Thirty Tyrants, the speaker faced 
north (Plut. Themist. 19). The present massive retaining 
wall and rock-cut bema are a tladrianic restoration. 

K. Kourouniotes and H. A. Thompson, ‘The Pnyx in Athens’, 
Hesperia i. go ff. : H. A. Thompson, 'Pnyx and Thesmophorion’, 
ibid. V. 151 ff. T. J. D. 

PODALIRIUS, see MACHAON. 

POETELIUS LDBO, Gaius, with his fellow consul 
L. Papirius, is reputed to have carried a law during the 
troubled period of the Second Samnite War, as a measure 
of social appeasement (probably in 326 b.c., or else 313). 
It prohibited imprisonment for debt, and enacted that 
loans should henceforward be based on the security of 
the borrower’s property, not on his personal liberty. 
If the right of personal execution was not abolished until 
much later in spite of the Lex Poetelia de nexis, at least it 
was mitigated and made dependent on judgement. 

E. Pais, Storia di Roma iv. 233 ff. P. T. 

POLAj at the southern end of the Istrian peninsula in 
the northern Adriatic, has always owed its importance to 
its fine land-locked harbour. This ancient town was 
probably founded by Illyrians, certainly not by Col- 
chians in pursuit of Argonauts (reject Strabo i. 46; 5. 
215). Presumably it came under the Romans’ control 
when they conquered the head of the Adriatic (178 B.c,; 
Livy 41. 13). Destroyed in the Civil Wars, Pola was 
rebuilt by Augustus as the colony Pietas Itilia and became 
a flourishing town whose magnificent Antonine amphi- 
theatre still survives (Pliny HN 3. 129). E. T. S. 

POLEMARCHUS (TZoAe^xap^o?), at Athens, one of the 
nine archons (ree archontes). Originally he was, pre- 
sumably, head of the military forces; but the only one 
whom we Imow to have commanded an army is Calli- 
machus, at Marathon, and it is doubtful whether he was 
commander-in-chief. After the introduction of the lot 
in 487 the polemarch lost all his military duties. He 
conducted certain sacrifices and festivals of a military 
character (such as the yearly Epitaphia); but his main 
duties were judicial. He introduced private suits in 
which foreign residents (metics, q.v.) were involved, 
whether between themselves or with citizens (perhaps 
only when metics were defendants). A. W. G. 

POLEMON (i) I of Pontus was the son of a wealthy 
rhetorician, Zeno of Laodicea. With his father he won 
Roman favour and probably Roman citizcnslrip by 


defending Iris city against the Parthians in 40-39 B.c. 
Antony first made him ruler of Lycaonia and part of 
Cilicia Tracheia (38), then when he gave Tracheia to 
Cleopatra (36) compensated him with Pontus and later 
with Lesser Armenia. He accompanied Antony’s 
Parthian expedition, was captured, and held to ransom. 
After Actium Augustus confirmed his title but withdrew 
Lesser Armenia from him. In 15 B.c. Agrippa awarded 
him the Bosporan kingdom and assisted him to occupy it. 
He was killed by Bosporan rebels in 8 B.c. T. R. S. B. 

POLEMON (2) of Athens, head of the Academy from 
the death of Xenocrates (314-3 13 B.c.), who converted 
him from a dissolute life and whose zealous follower he 
was, to his own death in 270, when he was succeeded by 
his pupil Crates. He seems to have been impressive by 
his force of character, but nothing is known of any 
original contribution by him to philosophy, and Diogenes 
Laertius 1 4. 17 says he attached more importance to 
conduct than to dialectic. 

Sec Zeller, Phil. d. Gricchen ii, i‘. 993-4. W. D. R. 

POLEMON (3), a Greek of Ilium (jl. c. 190 B.c.), Stoic 
geographer who collected geographical, epigraphic, and 
artistic material in Greece, published in Uepl rcbv Kara 
TToXeis iTnypap.iid,T(jov, including especially dedications 
and monuments at Delphi, Sparta, Athens. In another 
work P. attacked Eratosthenes (Ath. 6. 234 d; 10. 436 d; 
442 e etc.). E. H. W. 

POLEMON (4) of Laodicea (c. a.d. 88-145), a Sophist 
who won political influence at Smyrna by his eloquence. 
A historical work and certain speeches of his are lost; 
but two surviving Declamations give evidence of his 
impassioned Asianist style, which was, however, free 
from the worst excesses (Norden, Ant. Kunstpr. i. 389). 

J. \V. H. A, 

POLEMONIACUS, see PONTUS. 

POLICE, GREEK. Athens in the late fifth and early 
fourth centuries possessed a corps of Sej^hian archers, 
public slaves ; but these were rather ushers in the assembly 
and law-courts than real policemen. Civic police first 
appear in the Roman period. Magistrates named wkto- 
araprqyoi are tlien found in some cities of Asia and 
(in the 3rd c. a.d.) in the metropoleis of Egypt; they 
commanded a corps of wKTo^vXaKes, who patrolled the 
town at night. Magistrates styled -napajivXaKes occur 
throughout Asia Minor; they commanded mounted 
opo^vXaKes and policed the city territory. More im- 
portant than these were the elprpxipxai, who were 
instituted throughout the East (except in Egypt, where 
the corresponding elprpiapxqs vop.ov does not appear till 
the 3rd c.) in the early second century A.D. They were 
appointed by the provincial governor from a list sub- 
mitted by the city. Their principal duty was to catch 
brigands; they were assisted by mounted constables 
(Sttey/ilrai). 

In Ptolemaic Egypt the police force was organized 
like the army. Its members were granted lots of land 
{KXrjpoi), varying in size from the 30 arurae (c. 18 acres) 
of the mounted desert patrols (xepoe^tTnrot) to the 10 
of the ordinary constables {^vXaKirai). The police 
force of each village was commanded by the dpx^</>vXa- 
Kirrjs TVS Kwp,T}s, that of each nome by the cwiototijs' 
rwv ^vXaKiTcav. In the Roman period service in the 
police became a liturgy; the^ychief constable of each 
village was styled dpxe^oSos, his men <fivXaKcs. More 
effective than these were the small detachments of the 
Roman army which were stationed all over the country. 

Greek cities: O. Hirschfeld, Kleine Schriften (1S91), 599-609! 
L. Robert, Rtudes anatoliennes (1937), 9^110. Egypt: U. Wiicken, 
GrandzUge und Chrestomaihie der Papyntskunde (1912), i. 411-16. 

A. It M. J. 
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POLICE, ROMAN. Under the Republic little vras 
done to prcsen’c order in the streets of Rome, and men 
like Clodius found it easy to create serious disturbances. 
The magistrates were provided with lictors and viatorcs 
who would keep order in their immediate vicinity, but 
the only officials to whom the name police can be applied 
were the triumviri capitalcs or nocUirtii, whose duties 
included that of dealing with nocturnal disturbances. 
Augustus created three cohortes urbanae, whose number 
was later greatly increased. These were distinct from the 
vigilcs, who were primarily concerned with fires, and 
may fairly be regarded as police. The function of their 
commander, the praefcctus tirbi (Tac. Ann. 6. ii) was to 
control the unruly clement in the city. He differed from 
the Chief Constable of a modem city in possessing 
judicial power, which he evidently exercised in a sum- 
mary way; his court was apt to compete with the quac- 
slioncs pcrpciuac (Tac. Ann. 14. 41). Urban cohorts were 
stationed at Lugdunum and Carthage, and in the pro- 
vinces the preservation of order was a duty of the 
governor, who might make use of soldiers for the purpose 
even in senatorial provinces. G. II. S. 

POLIS (ttoAi?), the Greek city-state. Its origin reaches 
back to the times of Homer and Hesiod, when the old 
monarchy was disappearing. The Polis arose as an anti- 
monarchic State, and it remained so, in spite of tyranny 
(q.v.). It was a State of small size, there being several 
reasons for political particularism in the Greek world — 
firstly, the natural division of the country into many 
separate districts, islands, peninsulas, etc.; further, the 
division of the Greek people into many larger or smaller 
tribes, and accordingly of the Greek religion into 
numerous local cults. Several hundreds of city-states 
existed, most of them extremely small. It seems almost 
impossible (and this not only for lack of information) to 
write a general historj’ of all these States. \Vc can only 
describe the most characteristic features of the type 
which w.as to become the Greek State par excellence. 

2. The territory of a Polis (in contrast with the 
‘ethnos’, or tribal State) included both town and country 
(hinterland). There always was only one town, mostly 
walled round, with the citadel, the original rroAty (later: 
‘acro-polis’), and the agora or market-place. The 
citizens resided alike in town and country, but the govern- 
ment of the State was entirely concentrated in the town. 
Membership of the citizen body would depend upon the 
constitution of each Polis, but in every c.nsc the Polis 
was identical with the totality of its citizens. Therefore 
the name of the State was taken from the citizens, not 
from the tou-n or territory: of 'AOqraioi etc.; 'avSpes 
yap TToAt?', says Tluicydidcs (7. 77. 7). The citizens were 
a ruling class, not only in aristocracies and oligardiics 
(qq.v.), but even in democracies (q.v.); for besides the 
slaves there always was a population not belonging to 
the State, e.p. dependent lower classes, resident strangers 
(metica), inhabitants of surrounding districts {pcriocci), 
etc. Even in citizenship (q.v.) there were different 
degrees, and for .a long time the internal development of 
the Polis was a stnigglc for equality in citizenship and 
politic.al rights, as well as in soci.al and economic condi- 
tions. 

3. I'lic State consisted of its citizens, considered less 
as individuals than as forming smaller communities of 
kinship, of cult, of loKility. Each individual was tied 
to the life of all these communities and of rite St.Uc. 
Moreover, the State w,-55 not only a poliiic.nl community. 
'I’o be a citizen meant adherence to the cults of the gods 
of the Poli', as welt as military and economic tersnee 
to the St.-ite, and obcdier.ce to its I.iws. 'I’ltc perfect 
Greek citiren was Aristotle's v'er -roAtrivoV, at the 
tame time attached to his Polii, and a free man. 

4. Liberty, autenemy, autarky were the ideals of the 
Polis, rjz.d its chief datm sv.rs to be ruled ‘uy haw (nc'z-.t). 


In actual fact government remained a question of power, 
but the sacred ‘nomos’ always directed and regulated 
actual politics. Government was carried on mainly by 
three institutions: Assembly, Council, m.sgistracics, all 
derived from earlier times. Each of these preponderated 
according to the various types of constitution. The 
Council held the chief political power in aristocracy and 
oligarchy, the Assembly in democracy. Jurisdiction was 
performed partly by the Council, partly by special 
officials, the final court being mostly the people, i.c. the 
Assembly. In democracies the dicastcries (q.v.) gathered 
almost all jurisdiction into their hands. 

5. Remembering always that it is wrong to generalize 
from the institutions of any single Polis, all of which 
differed in many w.iys, we may consider the -Athenian 
democracy ns having reached (and gone beyond) the 
highest standard of a Polis, the organization of which 
strongly influenced other States. In Athens during the 
fifth and the fourth centuries the rule of the people was 
realized most completely. The Assembly, although in 
fact consisting of only part of the people, especially those 
living in town, was open to any citizen, and was the tnic 
sovereign (to Kvpioi’), All foreign policy, all milibity 
and naval questions, all legislation, and the control of nil 
executive officials were treated and decided by the 
Assembly. Its functions and its power were really 
unlimited. But all matters presented to the Assembly 
were prepared bv aprohoulcumaof the Council. Therefore 
the decrees {ifrq^ncTpara) were finally resolved by Coundl 
and people in common (cSo^c rg povXfj xai rip S-qiw). 
But the Assembly could always reject, add, of amend. 
In addition to its m.nin task of probouleusis the Council 
collabomted authoritatively with the magistracies and 
controlled public finance. The councillors were elected 
by lot and not allowed to be re-elected tnorc than once. 
Thus the majority of those citizens who attended the 
Assembly were councillors once in their life. 'I'lie 
Council formed a committee of the people, its member- 
ship changing yearly. It w.ss not a restraining power, ns 
the Areopagus formerly used to be. The magistracies had 
to execute the people’s decrees, but some rights of initia- 
tive and command were given to the higher of them. 
There was no real political power connected with any 
magistracy, although some of them carried a certain 
measure of influence. 

6. The Polis lost its powernnd its function of lc,sdcrship 
in Greek politics partly through the corruption of 
democracy, but more so through the overwliclming 
power of Alexander’s empire and the Hellenistic mon- 
archies. However, it did not vanish, nor even ce.asc to 
appear politically autonomous. There were still political 
and economical stnigglcs between the parties of the 
Polis, and oligarchy was often renewed. Some of the 
city-states remained centres of cultural or economic 
life, and in the monarchies of Asia newly founded cities, 
many of them originally military colonies, became the 
agents of hcllcnization of the East. The Hellenistic age 
owed most of its intellectual life to tlie traditions of the 
Polis. Perhaps its greatest efficiency issued from its 
part in Greek philosophy. In the fourth century, v.-h«i 
the Polis began to decline, Plato designed his immortal 
picture of the ideal St.ate, and Aristotle created po!itic.sl 
science. For Ixith of them political theory was theory 
of the Polis, and even the Stoics considered the world as 
the unity of ‘cosmo-polis’. 

G. GMi. The Crrr): CHy (m:-)!: F. K. Af'c^:V. CAtl ii!. cJs. 15: 
V,’. n. HalliJav, ef tht City-~Sc'tie f terrl: V. I'hrrnb''re, 

in GcrcVc-Ncnirn. in die 

S‘3l, ip, gt. s; W. W. Tam. lee Greeh in i Ir.Jii 

ch. t: A. Ii. M. Jonea, Tkf Grifk Ctty/ee", AUi:a“~er fa 
(f9C3}. V. K, 

POLlTESj in mythology, son of Priam (q.v.) by 
Hecuba (q.v.), a r.vj'f: nmner tv.d co.T-equr.ntJy errtploytd 
M a scout (Iliad z. 79: ff., cf. 24. z$o). 1 ie '.A n s mmer 
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part in the fighting(i3. 533; tS- 339)- InVerg. Aen. 2. 
526 ff. he is killed by Neoptolemus (q.v.) ; cf. Quint. 
Smym. 13. 214; source unlmovm. H. I.R. 

POLLIO, Gaius Asinius (76 b.c.-a.d. 5), fought on 
Caesar’s side and later on Antony’s in the Civil War. 
Consul in 40, he celebrated a triumph over the Parthini 
of Illyria in 39. After quarrelling with Antony he did not 
go over to Octavian but maintained a reserved attitude, 
consoling himself for political inactivity by devotion to 
literary pursuits. 

In youth he had been an associate of Catullus and his 
circle, and later enjoyed the friendship of Horace 
(Carm. 2. 1. i ff.) and Virgil (Ed. 4 is addressed to him). 
We hear that it was P. who suggested to Virgil that he 
should write a carmen bucoliaim. P.’s own works included 
tragedies ; historiae, an account of the Civil Wars (start- 
ing with the year 60 and ending possibly with Caesar’s 
death) used by Plutarch and Appian; speeches, which, to 
judge from his criticism of Cicero, were Atticist in style 
(cf. Tac. Dial. zi. 13); poems (Verg. Eel. 3. 86; Plin. Ep. 
S' 3- S) : grammatical writings ; and letters. As a literary 
critic P. was renowned for Ae severity of his judge- 
ments, among which is the celebrated sneer at Livy’s 
Paiavinitas. P. appears also as a patron of the arts. 
He founded the first public library in Italy (39) and 
organized the first redtationes of literary works. L. R, P. 

POLLIO, see also pomponius (6), vedius. 

POLLUX, see CASTOR. 

POLLUX, Julius, of Naucratis (and c. a.d.), scholar 
and rhetorician. His Qnomasticon was composed in the 
lifetime of Commodus, to whom are addressed epistles 
prefixed to each of its ten books ; that introducing bk. 8 
indicates that the author’s appointment to a Chair at 
Athens (not before a.d. 178) preceded the completion of 
the work. In bks. 8-10 he replies to Phrynichus’ criti- 
cism of points in 1-7. As an example of Atticism and other 
profitable vices of the age he comes under Lucian’s lash 
in 'PrfToptov tSdoKaAos ; cf. ch. 24 — ovKeri JToSeivos 
ovo/xd^ofiai dAA’ i^8r) rots Acos Kal Ai^Sas vaiatv 
oynuwpos yeyevrjfiai. Like his other works, the Onoma- 
sticon in its original form has perished : the extant manu- 
scripts from which it is now known are derived from four 
incomplete, abridged, and interpolated copies from an 
early epitome possessed (and interpolated) by Arethas, 
Archbishop of Caesarea, c. a.d. 900. The arrangement 
is topical, not alphabetical. The work partly resembles 
a rhetorical handbook, e.g. in its collections of synonyms 
and of subject-vocabularies, in collections of compounds 
(dpo- and some others), in the fifty-two terms for use in 
praising a king, or the thirty-three terms of abuse to 
apply to a tax-collector. The story of Heracles’ discovery 
of purple is added expressly as a light relief for the 
student. Wider philological and encyclopaedic interests 
appear in the citations from literature and in the treat- 
ment of music and the theatre. Besides these, his sub- 
jects include religion, private and public law, human 
anatomy and ethics, war, the sciences, arts, crafts, and 
trades, houses, ships, husbandry, cookery, children’s 
games, and a host of other matters. But the work is 
predominantly a thesaurus of terms, not of information. 

Editions: Hemsterhuys and others, 1706 (reprinted with addi- 
tions, Dindorf, 1824); Bekkcr, 1846; Bethe, in Teubner’s Lexicog. 
Cr, IX. i-iii, 1900-31. P, B. R. F. 

POLUS of Agrigentum, Sophist, younger than Socrates 
(PI. Grg. 463 e), pupil of Gorgias; like his teacher he 
confined himself in later years to teaching rhetoric. He 
wrote a rhetorical Teyin], the beginning of which may 
perhaps be seen in PI. Grg. 448 c. He is mentioned often 
by Plato and once by Aristotle. 

See Zeller, Phil. d. Griechen i*, T323. \V. D. R* 


POLYAENUS (i) of Lampsacus, one of .the chief direct 
disciples of Epicurus, who turned P.’s attention from 
mathematics to philosophy. He died before his master. 
Works: Ilepl ^iXoao^ias'. To. irpos rov ’Apicrrciiva: JTepi 
opoiv. 

Sec Zeller, Phil. d. Griechen, iii. i*. 379-80. W. D. R. 

POLYAENUS (2), a Macedonian rhetorician, in his 
later years dedicated his collection of Stratagems, in 
eight books, to the Emperors Marcus and Verus, to aid 
them in Verus’ Parthian War (a.d. 162). His examples, 
true or false, are taken from every people of the known 
world, gods included. Similar collections of extracts, 
called hypomnemata, on every subject and from all sorts 
of sources, had been common in Hellenistic literature, 
and Polyaenus, who produced his book very quickly, 
did not make his own extracts but utilized earlier com- 
pilations; theories about his sources are useless. Some 
items are historically valuable, others worthless; each one 
must be judged separately. W. W. T. 

POLYBIUS (i) (c. 203 ?-c. 120 B.C.), the Greek his- 
torian of Rome, son of the Achaean statesman Lycortas, 
was bom in Megalopolis probably towards 203 B.c. and, 
after a liberal education, entered politics early, following 
the Megalopolitan policy of Plulopoemen and Lycortas. 
In 183 he carried Philopoemen’s ashes, in 181-180 went 
on an embassy to Egypt, and in 169-168 was Hipparch 
of the Achaean League. After Pydna he was deported to 
Rome with the thousand Achaeans answering for their 
politics in the Third Macedonian War. Protected by 
Aemilius Paullus, he moved in Scipionic society, gaining 
the friendship of Scipio Aemilianus, and under their 
patronage began his great historical work. Free to travel 
in Italy, he also accompanied Scipio Aemilianus to Spain 
in 151, crossing to Numidia, and, perhaps on the return 
journey, saw south Gaul, the Alps, and Cisalpine Gaul. 
Returning to Achaea in 1 50, he again accompanied Scipio 
to Africa 147-146, exploring the coast of Mauretania. On 
the destruction of Corinth he helped in the settlement of 
Greece. He was probably at Numantia, and died, after a 
fall from a horse, towards 120. 

2. Besides a panegyric on Philopoemen, a book on 
tactics, and a late work on the Numantine War, he wrote 
a Universal History in forty books on the period 220/219- 
145/144 B.C.; bks. 1-5 are fully, preserved, bks. 6-40 in 
excerpts and in their use in Livy, Diodorus, Appian, 
and Plutarch. A rrpoKaraaKCVQ (bks. 1-2) gave a pre- 
liminary survey from the First Punic War, following on 
Timaeus. The main narrative first described tlie situation 
in Rome and Carthage (bk. 3) and the East (bks. 4-5) 
in 220-216 B.C., and then, after bk. 6, recorded by Ol3un- 
piad years the course of events in the different theatres. 
Bks. 7-15 continued the Second Punic War, bks. 16-29 
the Second Macedonian, Syrian, and Third Mace- 
donian Wars, bks. 30-4 167/6-153/2 B.C., bks. 35-9 
the final conquest of Spain, Africa, and Greece (to 
145/4); At set points he balances his work, bk. 6 
analysing the Roman constitution, bk. 12 discussing 
historiographical theory, bk. 34 Mediterranean geo- 
graphy, bk. 40 closing tlie work with a recapitulation and 
chronological survey. 

3. Polybius’ wide political and military experience, his 
access to official and historical records in Greece and 
Rome, and his intimate Imowledge of personalities and 
events fitted him for his task. He followed the Roman 
Fabius Pictor and the pro-Carthaginian Philinus of 
Acragas for the First Punic War, Fabius Pictor for the 
Gallic Wars, the Roman senatorial tradition (e.g. perhaps 
Postumius Albinus) with (probably) Silenus from Hanni- 
bal’s side for the Second Punic War, the senatorial 
tradition for events in the West in the second century 
B.C.; his use of Cato’s Origincs is doubtful. In Hellen- 
istic affairs he had the Achaean tradition, including 
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Aratus’ Memoirs, and histories such as those of the 
Rhodians Zeno and Antisthenes. He refers to archive 
records. Lycortas, Acmilius Paullus, and the Scipionic 
family gave eyewitness evidence for events before his 
ouTi time. 

4. Inspired by the rise of Rome, impressed with the 
strength and stability of her ciwc and confederate 
institutions, he saw in the protectorate of Rome over 
Greece by 168 n.C. an imperial fulfilment which admitted 
of political analysis. With this conception he began the 
writing of bks. 1-29, describing the Roman constitution 
in bk. 6 ns an example of the ideal ‘mixed’ constitution 
of Peripatetic theory. Events after 168 then led him to 
treat tiie Roman domination, first to 153/2 (30-4) and 
later to the full conquest (35-40). His attitude to Rome 
became less favourable; senatorial degeneracy and 
Gracchan radicalism destroyed his faith in her constitu- 
tional stability. References in bit. 6 to ‘cyclic’ degenera- 
tion from the aristocracy of the Hannibalic War towards 
ochlocracy, which represent Stoic theory, accompanied 
by criticism of ‘Fkaminian’ policy, indicate that in pre- 
paring the later books, which appeared after Scipio 
Acmilianus’ death, probably posthumously, he was also 
engaged in revising the earlier books, especially bk 6. 

5. An exponent of pragmatic historiography, in the 
tradition of Thucj-didcs, like Hieronymus of Cardia, he 
brought to lus historical analysis a mature appreciation 
of political causation, constitutional form, and character 
development. His conventional references to Fortune, 
in current Peripatetic phraseology, do not affect this 
historical position, which, togctlier with the principle of 
full authenticity in narrative detail, he maintains agaitwt 
the rhetorical Jsocratcan elaboration of Timacus and the 
dramatic Peripatetic technique of Phylarchus. His 
claims for himself cannot all be allowed. His pragmatism 
may w’ork mechanically, for example, in combining 
Fabius Pictor and Philinus, or narrowly in estimating 
the mystical character of Scipio Africanus. His moml- 
izing reflections, his characterization, of Philip V for 
example, even his historical criticism, of Phylarchus for 
example, may reflect political prejudice. And he conceals, 
or fails to realize, his own bias : Actolian and Macedonian 
policy, pro-Roman politics in Achaca, the anti-Scipionic 
trends in Rome arc vilified ; Aratus, Philopoemen, Scipio 
Africanus, Acmilius Paullus, Scipio Acmilianus arc glori- 
fied. Yet his theme was a great one, and he handled it 
witli historical mastery, to illumine the imperial rise of 
Rome. 

6. In composition he followed the Olympiad ywrly 
division, modifying it for pragmnuc or literary cfTcct, 
c.g. at Cannae or after Zama. In narration he is circurn- 
stantinl to the point of verbosity. His style is ‘the style 
of the Chancellery’, but with a lack of grace that is his 
own. Vet he may set details in vivid scenes and report 
speeches in a form betraying the innucncc of rhetorical 
and dramatic method. An historian to be used with care, 
a writer rend with difficulty, he yet gives invaluable 
material to the historian and to the re.idcr a n.irrafivc 
that repaj’s effort. See msTOP.tociiArnv, can.K, para. /. 

Trrrs; I. (i 7 ?' 7 y’ 5 h JMeich 
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POLYBIUS (2) was one of Cl-stidlus’ freedmen and Ids 
ferrrtirv, capeciallv for littravy .sjui pethaps for legal 
mauw (u itvJiis and biter u HhcUii). He translated 


Homer into Latin and Virgil into Greek. Seneca nc 
dressed to him (probably in A.D. 43) a Consoiatio (Dio 
.xi) for the death of one of his brothers, hoping that , 
might be construed as a petition for rcc.all from c.xik 
He was Idlled in 47 through the manccuvrcs of Mcssalim 

Consol, ad Palyb. in J. D. Duff’s ed. of Seneca, Dial, x, an, * 
(191s). PSP, P 417; A. MomiBliano, Claudius (1934), J03. A. A 

POLYBOEA, ( 1 ) name of several mythological heroines 
{2) a goddess, sister of Hyacintlius (q-v.), identified wit! 
Artemis and Korc (Paus. 3. 19. 4; Hcsych. s.v.). 

POLYBUS (i), in mjnhologj’, king of Corinth or Sicyon 
n figure of some importance in the legends of Oedipu 
and Adrastus (qq.v.). Being childless, or at all event 
without sons, he and his wife adopt the infant Oedipu 
and rear him as their own (Soph. OT 1016 ff.). He a 
sonless again in the version preserved by schol. Find 
Nem. 9. 30, cf. Hdt. 5. 67. 4. In this tradition Adrastu; 
is his daughter’s son and inherits his kingdom. But he i: 
either an extremely vague figure or a conflation of severa 
persons, for we hear of him also as in Tcnca (Strabi 
8. 6. 22, p. 380), Boeotia (schol. Eur. Fliocn. 28), ant 
Argos (Etym. Magn. 207. 41 ff.). 

See further Hofer in Roseber, s.v. 11 . J. R 

POLYBUS (a), son-in-law of Hippocratc.s, see anatomi 
AND pitYStOLOGV, para. 3. 

POLYCLEITUS of Larisa, used by Bratostbcncs as t 
geographical source. Sec ale-XANDEU (3), Bibliography, 
Ancient Sources. 

POLYC3LETUS (HoXuVAcitos), Greek sculptor, a native 
of Argos, probably a younger contemporary of Pliidias, 
and, like Phidias and Myron, a reputed pupil of Agcladas 
of Argos. He was the greatest c.xponcnt of tlie Pelopon- 
nesian tradition and school in the second half of the 
fifth century n.c., and he did not fall under the influence 
of Phidias and the Attic school. His earliest work ia 
dated not before 452, his latest (the Spartan memorial for 
Aegospotami) at 405. Numerous Hellenistic and 
Roman copies of his work suiv’ivc, and he had an 
immense popularity during his lifetime and after. By 
far the best copy is that of his famous 'Diadumcnos', for 
which he was paid 100 talents, found at Delos, now in 
Athens. It is a late Hellenistic copy. He specialized in 
statues of Olympic victors, and three signed bases of such 
statues have been found at Olympia. His 'Spear-holder' 
is represented by a tolerably good Roman copy found at 
Pompeii, now in Naples Museum. The so-c.nlhd "IVcst- 
macott’ athlete, a Roman copy in the British Museum, is 
thought to preserve the type of his statue of the Olympic 
victor Cyniscus. A copy of an Amazon, now at Berlin, is 
thought to reproduce the style of the sculptor- Polyclctus 
worked mainly in bronze, but he also carved statues in 
marble and made the chryselephantine statue of Hera 
for the temple at Argos (after 423)- 

POLYCRATES (i) seized Sa-moa c. 540 n.c. with his 
brothers Pantagnotua and Syloson, but .'oon made him- 
self sole tyrant. He made Samos a trri-at naval ptnver, 
annexed nciglibouring islands (induding Rhrncia near 
Delos), and edebrateti Delian Games. He formed 
alliances swth Egs’pt Gyrene, but later sent a force 
of dfs.-.frectcd fsmhns to help Camhwc? against 
These sailed back and iutacl;ed the tyrant unsuccessfully, 
though supported by a Spartan force, which Polycratc* 
bought off with a brilje of iprcially struck false coins. 
C. S~- Polycrates was lured to the mai.obind by iht 
-strap Oroctes. who pretended to he plotting egain-.t 
barius. and there cruciikd. Hit piratical tiialafocrjry 
suptNtt* a cof.tittcnt cfTort, tempered by opportuntt.'n, 
to rnaintain «n unconquered Parr.os at sutcet.mr to 
Miktus (then imder Penkri rule), Polyrraies bun: 
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many public -works (aqueduct, harbour, temple, bazaar), 
encouraged the woollen industry, and patronized artists 
and poets (Theodorus, Anacreon). Athenaeus associates 
h^ with Samian industries even before he became 
tyrant, a statement borne out by an inscription' on the 
statue of his father Aeaces. 

Herodotus, bk. 3; Thucj-dides i. 13, 3. 104; Aristotle, Politics 
1313 b; Athenaeus 34° d. E. Curtius, Ath. Mitt. 1906, 151 f.; 
P. N. Ure, The Origin of Tyranny (1922), ch. 3. P. N. U. 


POLYCRATES (2) (4th c. b.c.), Athenian rhetor cen- 
sured by Isocrates on account of the trivial nature of his 
rhetorical exercises. His works included Bovaeipis, 
which drew from Isocrates a more effective panegj'ric 
on the same theme, the Ka-rrjyopla StuKpaTovs, to which 
Isocrates also replied {Bus. 5 ff. : cf. also Xen. Mem. 1. 2), 
the 'EXivT], a •sraLyviov written in emulation of a similar 
work by Isocrates, as well as Sophistic encomia on trifling 
themes (a pot, pebbles, etc.). J. W. H. A. 

POLYDAMAS (i 7 o(u)AuSdftas), in mythology, son of 
Panthoos (Homer, loc. cit. infra). In the Iliad he takes 
some part in the fighting, but is chiefly noteworthy for 
his sage advice, which Hector rejects to his cost (18. 249 
ff.). His death is nowhere recorded and he seems to be 
thought of as surviving the war. H. J. R. 

POLYDORUS (JToAuSaipos). There are some ten 
mythological persons bearing this name, the only ones 
of any importance being; (i) son of Cadmus (q.v.) and 
Harmonia, a purely genealogical figure, ignored by Euri- 
pides {Bacch. 43-4), but mentioned, c.g., by Herodotus 
( 5 - 59 )- (2) Youngest son of Priam and Hecuba (qq.v.). 
When the Trojan War was raging, Priam sent him with 
much gold to Polymestor, a Thracian king, who murdered 
him for the gold after the fall of Troy, His ghost speaks 
the prologue of Euripides, Hecuba, and an important part 
of the plot is Hecabe’s discovery and avenging of the 
murder. Cf. Verg. Acn. 3. 22 ff. H. J. R. 

POLYEIDUS (i), a seer, one of the Mclampodidac, a 
Corintliian. When Glaucus, son of Minos (q.v.) was 
drowned in a honey-jar, Polyeidus, after passing a test 
imposed by Minos, found the body and afterw'ards 
restored it to life by using a herb revealed by a snake. 

Sec Hyginus, Fab. 136; Roscher’s Lexicon, s.v. H. J. R. 


POLYEIDUS (2) ‘the Sophist’ is known only from 
Aristotle {Poet. 16, 17), who refers to the recognition 
scene in his Iphigeneia (if that was the title). 


POLYGNOTUS {fl. c. 475-447 b.c.), painter, son and 
pupil of Aglaophon of Thasos; later an Athenian cirizen. 
Friend of Cimon and probably of Sophocles. Pliny dates 
before 420 b.c. He painted the ‘Iliupersis’ in the Stoa 
Poikile soon after 460, the ‘Iliupersis’ and ‘Nekyia’ in the 
Cnidian Lesche at Delphi probably between 458 and 
447 ; according to a very probable emendation he painted 
in &e Theseum soon after 475. The ‘Rape of the 
Leucippidae’ in the Anakeion, the ‘Suitor Slajnng’ in 
Plataea, the ‘Achilles in Scyros’ and the ‘Nausicaa’ (both 
later in the Pinakotheke) are undated. Contemporary 
and later vases, particularly the Niobid painter’s Argo- 
naut crater (Pfuhl, fig. 492), illustrate Polygnotan group- 
ing and postures, as described by Pausanias, and the 
transparent drapery and freer treatment of the face, 
noted by Pliny. Many of the elements of his art had 
appeared sporadically before, but he combined them to 
represent men of high moral purpose {■^Oos) and ‘better 
than ourselves’, often either taking a decision or in the 
reaction after the event. For Theophrasms and others he 
was a primitive (he did not use shading), but still the first 
great painter. 

Overbeck, 3E0, 614, ro42-79; Pfubl, 688, 729; E. L 5 wy, Polygnot 
(1929): C. Dugns, lirv. F.t. Or. 1938, 53. ^ 'I' B. L..W. 


POLYMNESTUS, see music, § lo. 

POLYNICES {IIoXvvcCio];), see eteocles, adrastus. 

POLYPEMON, see PROCRUSTES. 

POLYPERCHON (b. c. 380 b.c.), son of Simmias a 
Macedonian noble, first appears when promoted ‘taxi- 
arch’ to command a brigade of Alexander’s Macedonian 
infantry after Issus (333). Under Alexander he rose no 
higher, and his first independent command was in the 
Lamian War (321), when he showed some skill. This, 
with his seniority and want of personal ambition, inspired 
the regent Antipater to recommend the army to elect 
him his successor (319); but, lacking Antipater’s prestige, 
he had no chance of controlling the ‘separatist’ generals. 
He failed even to hold Macedonia and retain possession 
ot the two kings, and degenerated into a mere general of 
mercenaries in Greece, employed alternately by Anti- 
gonus and Cassander against each other. 

H. Berve, Alexanderrcich, No. 654; W. 'W. Tam, CAH vi, ch. ts. 

G. T. G. 

POLYPHEMUS, sec Cyclopes. 

POLYPHRASMON (so spelt IG ii®. 2325), son of the 
tragie poet Phrynichus, wrote a tetralogy on the subject 
of Lycurgus, presented in 467 B.C., but defeated by 
Aeschylus’ Theban tetralogy and by Aristias (Arg. 
Aesch. Sept.). 

POLYSTRATUS, perhaps a direct disciple of Epi- 
curus, followed Hermarchus (successor of Epicurus) as 
head of the school. Works : Ilepl dXoyov Kara^povT^aeciis, 
frs. ed. C, W’ilke, 1905 : Ilepi <f>iXoooifiias, frs. ed. Cronert, 
Kolotes u. Menedemos, 36. 

See Zeller, Phil. d. Gritchen iii. i*. 381-2. 

POLYXENA {IToXviiv^), in mythology, daughter of 
Priam (q.v.) and Hecuba (q.v.) ; not in Homer. In the 
Cypria she is mortally wounded at the fall of Troy and 
buried by Neoptolemus (fr. 26 Allen). In the lliu Persis 
and later she is sacrificed to the ghost of Achilles (Pro- 
clus); cf., e.g., Eur. Hec. 220 ff.). Hence the story that 
AchiUes in life was in love with her, e.g. Hyginus, Fab. 
no. H.J.R. 

POLYZELUS, Athenian comic writer. Suidas mentions 
Nlnrpa, yovaC, Aiovtiaov yoval, MovaeXv 

yoval, and Ar]p.oTVvSdpccog. Titles containing the word 
yovat suggest Middle Comedy, but AtjpoT. is clearly a 
fifth-century production, for it mentions (fr. 3) Thcra- 
mcnes, who died in 404 (Xen. Hell. 2. 3. 55) and Hyper- 
bolus (fr. 5) who was killed in 41 1 (Thuc. 8. 73. 3). 

FCG ii. 367 ff.; CAFi. 789 ff.; DemiaAczuk, Supp. Com. 82 f. 

M. P. 

P 02 VIERIUM was the line demarcating an augurally 
constituted city, containing the attspicia urbana. The 
name was soon transferred to the strip between wall and 
urban property (Livy i. 44; Plut. Rom. ii) and even to 
the glaas outside the wall (cf. CIL %. 1018, Pompeii). 
The original pomerium of Rome is the subject of con- 
flicting statements: Tacitus {Ann. 12. 24) describes the 
Lupcrcal circuit, Varro (apud Solin. i; 17) the augural 
tcmplum of the Palatine. 'The earliest known boundary, 
containing (by inference) the Capitol, Quirinal, Viminal, 
Oppian, Caelian, and Palatine hills, is based upon 
Varro’s description {Ling, s- 46-54) of the lustration of 
the Four Regions. 'This remained unaltered until Sulla 
extended it ‘auctis p. R. finibus’ (Tac. Ann. iz. 23). 
On these grounds it was extended by Caesar (Dio Cass. 
43 * 50), Augustus (Tac. Ann. 12. 23; Dio Cass. 55. 6; 
a claim of thrice is made in Bull. Com. Arch. 1919, 
24-32), Claudius (Tac. Ann. 12. 24; Aul. Cell. 13. 14. 7; 
CIL vi. 31537 n-d; Not. Scav, 1909, 44, 45; 1912. 197: 
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19T3, 68), Vespasian {CIL vi. 930, 14-16; 31538 a-c), 
Hadrian {CIL vi. 3153907c), and Aurelian (S.H.A. 
Aurclian 21). The Imperial pomcrium, thus loosely 
defined by cippi, is thought to have coincided on the 
cast with the Republican wall, breaking away to include 
the Aventine and Emporium, the southern half of the 
Campus Martius, and all the Pincian hill, at tlie last point 
extending beyond Aurclian’s Wall. See also AUspicium. 

M. Labroussc, Melanges d'arch. 1937, 1 AT. I. A. R. 

POMONA, Roman goddess of poma, i.c. fruits, 
especially such as grow on trees, apples, etc. Her ilamcn 
(q.v.) was lowest in rank of all, corresponding apparently 
to the small importance of her province. She had a 
sacred place, pomonal, ttvelve miles out of Rome (Festus, 
p. 296, IS ff. Lindsay), but no known festival. Ovid 
{Met. 14. 623 ff.) has a story (unconnected with facts of 
cult and clearly his own or another comparatively late 
author’s invention) that Vertumnus (q.v.) loved her, 
pled his own cause in disguised shape, and finally won 
her. n. J. R. 

POMPAEDIUS (or, better, POPPAEDIUS) SILO, 
Quintus, a Marsian, was the chief Italian leader in the 
Social War. He amhushed and defeated Q. Caepio, but 
failed to force Marius to give battle. After most of the 
Italians had given up the struggle Pompaedius still 
remained in arms and retook Covianum. He perished 
after being defeated by Mctcllus Pius in the last battle 
of the war (88 n.c.). M. II. 

POMPEIA, daughter of Q. Pompeius Rufus {eos. 88 
n.c.) and of Mucia, Sulla’s daughter, married Caesar in 
67 and was divorced in 61, as Caesar’s wife had to be 
above suspicion {sec clodius i). 

POMPEIANUS, Tiderius Claudius, ftfecL.\UDru3(is). 

POMPEII, situated on a small volcanic hill, si miles 
south-e.nst of Vesuvius, was not a small town according 
to ancient standards, having an area of _c. 160 acres. Its 
sudden end in the eruption of Vesuvius in A.D. 79, which 
was described by the Younger Pliny {Ep. 16 and 20), 
struck the imagination of the ancient world as well as 
the modem. The site, forgotten in the Middle Ages, ty.as 
rediscovered in 174S; since then intcmiittcnt excavation 
has proceeded. About tivo-fifths of it have now been 
uncovered. 

2. Pompeii served in Strabo’s time as 0 port of Nola, 
Nucerin, and Accrrac ($. 4. 8). Its commercial and 
strategic position at the mouth of the Samus, one of the 
patcwa\-s of Campania, explains its historical development. 
Strabo (ibid.) states that it was occupied successively by 
Oscans, Etmscans and Pclasgians, Samnites, and Romans, 

3. The Oscans were the descendants of the neolithic 
inhabitants of Campania, as appears from their rough 
potters*. From the eighth centurj* n.c. they came under 
the influence of the Greek colonics of the coast, and 
Greek pottcr>* (geometric, proto-Corinthian, Corinthian) 
and bronaes appear in their graves. In the seventh 
centuiy Etniscan influence becomes apparent, issuing 
doubtless from Capua and Kola, and from this time 
Greek and Etruscan features occur together. Tb.c S.nm- 
nites invaded Campania in the fifth centur>*, occupying 
Capua in 43a .and Cumne in 420, and their penetration 
soiitir of Vesuvius must liavc followed soon. ^ 

4. The town-plan of Pompeii reems to conl.im an older 
portion end a newer portion, of which th.e fonner may 
follow the plan of an early Oscan settlement. \{ so, the 
question .ari'cs t w hen w -w the to'.sTi enlarged to iw present 
sice, rx.d by whom? Ttic fortifications of tb.c enlarged 
town suggest « date in the fifth century n.c.. but without 
further excavation it is impo;.-ub!e to decide wliether the 
impulse came from tb.c G:eck.s. Etruscans, or S.smnhci. 

5. Frem the end of lire fifth cer.tuiy n.c. till Uie tgc tf 

41U Aa 


Sulla, Pompeii was a Samnite town. Its language was 
Oscan. Coinage suggests that it belonged to a league of 
which Kuccria %vas the head. Its chief magistrate was a 
meddiv StUicus, and under him were quacstots and acdilcs. 
An assembly {hovibemiion) appears in inscriptions, 
though it is not known whether it was an assembly of all 
citizens or a town-council. The period was one of great 
prosperity, based on agriculture and commerce. Cultur- 
ally the town passed through tsvo phases, the line bettveen 
them falling about the middle of the tliird century n.c. 
The first (in which limestone was the cliicf building 
material) may be called Italian in the sense that it is n 
reflection of a more or less homogeneous civilization 
which was spread over most of south Italy at the time 
(cf. the Oscan and Lucanian tomb-paintings in the Naples 
and Capua museums). The street-plan, temples, and 
houses show that it was strongly permeated with Etruscan 
influences. The second phase (so-called ‘tufa’ period) 
was Hellenistic and received a great impetus from the 
ever-widening trade connc.xions of Campania during the 
second century n.c. Increasing prosperity is reflected in 
the dignified monuments which date from the third and 
second centuries n.c. The main Forum, hitherto a rough 
and unsystematic market-place, was converted into a 
dignified civic centre. The region of the Foro Triango- 
larc was rebuilt after the manner of a Greek gymnasium 
to be a centre of the town’s cultural life. Olijects like 
bronzes, marble tables, terra-cottas, and mosaics were 
imported in large quantities from Ilcllcnistic factories 
or made by local workmen after Hellenistic designs. In 
houses wall-dccoration became markedly Hellenistic, 
and the Greek peristyle was added to the Italian atrium. 

6. In the Social War Pompeii joined the ItaIians(Appian, 
BCiv. I. 39) and in 89 n.c. was attacked by L. Sulla. The 
outcome of the siege is unknown, but the war as a whole 
completely changed the position of Pompeii. With the 
rest of Italy it received Roman franchise and the citizens 
were enrolled in the tn'bi/s Matenia. As a punislimcnt for 
resistance to Sulla's army a colony of Roman veterans 
was planted on the town under the leadership of P. Sulla, 
the Dictator’s nephew (Cic. StdI. 60-2). At this time, 
except for the incipient use of Latin in place of Oscan as 
the language of official life, the rom,inization of Pompeii 
Imd not gone far, but licrcaftcr it made rapid strides. 
The names and functions of the magistrates were 
brought into line with those of other Roman colonics. 
The Oscan language was replaced by Latin, and Oscan 
weights and measures by Roman standards. Houses, 
wall-painting, mct.al-work, and pavements all took on a 
Rom.an tinge. Romani'zation in architecture was in- 
directly assisted by an earthquake in A.D. 63. Seneca 
{QNat. 6. I. 1-2) and Tacitus {Amt. 15. 22) say that it 
left much of the city in ruins, and this is confirmed by 
the remains. In the pans that were rebuilt before tlie 
eruption the influence of Rome was strong. 

7. Local families and traditions were not, ho'.vcvcr, 
entirely swamped by the Roman colonists. Indeed, 
inscriptions suggest that after initial difficulties the two 
groups lived amicably side by side. Municipal elections 
continued to be contested with rigour, and except to dc.il 
with irregularities and disorder (e.g. tb.c riot in the 
amphitheatre of A.D. 59; Tac. Atm. 14. 17) there ^was 
liitle interference from the centril government. The 
rcmsiins of the last h.alf-centurs* before the eruption 
present the picture of a prosperous town — a market for 
the produce of a rich countrs'-side, a ptut svith wide 
connexions in the Mediterranean, and an industrial 
centre producing certain r.prciafitiea (iniU-tloncj, fr-h- 
saucc, perfumes, and doth) for v.iiidt titc dc.mir.d was 
more than local. 

Prig-tonsArjiY 

A-rrtrvr Foctsti: Cal C/A fv j-;! r. 

Sk!—'"’!; ?>/! 'i-J. r-st ’A-*, .c.'j-, tar-. 
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scattered references of tvhich the most important are: Cic. Pro 
Sulla, 60-2; Strabo 5. 4. 3-8; Seneca, QNat. 6. i. 1-2; Tac. 
Annals, 14. 17 and 13. 22; Bist. i. 2; Pliny, Ep. 6. 16 and 20; 
Suetonius, Titus 8. 3 il.; Dio Cassius, 66. 21-4. 

Modern Writers. For further bibliography, A. W. Van 
Buren, A Companion to the Study of Pompeit and Herculaneum 
(Rome, 1933). General works: A. Mau, Pompeii, Its Life and Art 
Or. F. W. Kelsey, U.S.A. 1899); E. Periuce, Pompeii (1926); R. C. 
Carrington, Pompeii (1936); A. Sogliano, Pompei nel suo sviluppo_ 
storico; Pompei preromana (1937); M. Della Corte, Case ed abitanti 
a Pompeii (Pompei 1926); T. Frank, Econ. History of Rome^ (1927), 
245 ff.; H. H. Tanzer, The Common People of Pompeii: a Study of the 
Graffiti (U.S.A. 1939)- R- C. C. 

POMPEIUS (i), Quintus, a homo novits and friend of 
Scipio Aemilianus, was consul in 141 B.C., when he suc- 
ceeded his enemy Q. Metellus Macedonicus in Hispania 
Citerior. After failing to storm and blockade Numantia 
he accepted terms, receiving 30 talents. But on the arrival 
of his successor, M. Popillius Laenas, he disowned the 
treaty with senatorial connivance and escaped all punish- 
ment. Accused shortly aftenvards of extortion, he was 
acquitted again. He returned to Spain as a legate of L. 
Furius Philus (136). He opposed Ti. Gracchus (133), 
and was censor with Metellus Macedonicus (131). 

Drumann-Groebe, Geschichte jRoinr' iv. 313; A. Schulten, 
Numantia (1933), 69. A. M. 

POMPEIUS (2) RUFUS, Quintus (cos. 88 b.c.), was 
husband of Cornelia, daughter of Sulla; and father of 
Pompeia, Caesar’s wife from 67 to 61. An active Opti- 
mate, Pompeius as tribune in loo proposed the recall 
of Metellus (q.v. 6) Numidicus. He was praetor in 91, 
and consul with Sulla in 88. He was driven from Rome 
in the struggle against his former friend Sulpicius, besides 
losing a son in the riots; he fled to Sulla’s army at Nola. 
After Sulla’s march on Rome and departure for the 
East, Pompeius was to have superseded Pompeius Strabo 
in command of the force still in the field against the Marsi, 
but Strabo had him assassinated. 

For coin-portrait sec B.M. Coins, Ram. Rep. i. 484. M. H. 

POMPEIUS (3) MAGNUS, Gnaeus, see pompey. 

POMPEIUS (4), Gnaeus, elder son of Pompey and 
Mucia, and son-in-law of Appius Claudius, in 49 secured 
an Egyptian fleet, with which before the battle of Dyr- 
rhachium he destroyed Caesar’s transports. Early in the 
African War he occupied the Balearics and crossed to 
Spain, where he was joined after Thapsus by his brother 
and Labienus, raised thirteen legions, and won most of 
the southern province. But after manceuvres which 
drove him south from Corduba he was defeated by 
Caesar in 45 in the hard-fought battle of Munda, and 
later captured and executed. He was both cruel and 
stupid (Cic. Fam. 15. 19, Plut. Cic. 39). G. E. F. C. 

POMPEIUS (5)j Sextus, younger son of Pompey the 
Great, accompanied his father from Lesbos to Egypt 
after Pharsalus, proceeded to Africa after the murder of 
Pompey, and joined his brother in Spain after Thapsus. 
He commanded the garrison of Corduba during the 
campaign of Munda, subsequently contrived to raise 
an army (partly of Pompeian fugitives), and won 
appreciable successes against the governors of Further 
Spain, Carrinas and PolHo. In 44 B.c. a settlement was 
effected by Lepidus, and in 43 the Senate appointed 
Sextus commander of the fleet. Outlawed under the 
Lex Pedia, he employed his ships to rescue fugitives from 
the proscription and occupied Sicily, which he used as a 
base for raiding and blockading the Italian coast. He 
repelled an attack by Octavian’s legatus Salvidienus in 
42, supported Antony against Octavian in 40 (when his 
lieutenant Mcnodorus occupied Sardinia), and was given 
the govemorsliip of Sicily, Sardinia, and Achaea by the 
treaty of Misenum. In 38 Octavian accused him of 
breaking the treaty and again attacked him, but was 
defeated in naval battles near Cumae and Messana. 


In 36 the attack was renewed, and after Agrippa’s victory 
off Mylae and Octavian’s defeat off Tauromenium the 
war was decided by the battle of Naulochus, Sextus 
escaped with a few ships to Asia Minor, where he at- 
tempted to establish himself and was captured and 
executed by Antony’s legatus M. Titius (35). His wife 
was Scribonia, daughter of L. Scribonius Libo. 

Ancient Sovness: Bellum Hispaniense 3 and 4; Cicero, Letters and 
Philippics; Velleius 2. 72-9; Appian, BCiv. 2-5; Dio Cassius 42-9. 

Modern Literature: J. Kiomayer, Philol. Ivi (1897); Drumann- 
Groebe, Gesch. Roms iv. 563-91; T. Rice Holmes, Architect of the 
Roman Empire i (1928); M. Hadas, Sextus Pompey (U.S.A. 1930). 

G. \V. R. 

POMPEIUS (6) SILO, rhetor, some of whose argu- 
ments are cited by the elder Seneca. 

POMPEIUS (7) _ SATURNINUS, orator, historian, 
poet whose verse, in the manner of Catullus and Calvus, 
Pliny greatly admired {Ep. i. 8 and 16). Pliny sent him 
for criticism his speech at the opening of the Como 
library. 

POMPEIUS (8) (sth c. A.D.), grammarian, author of a 
Commentum artis Donati (ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. v. 
95-312). Cf. Teuffel, § 472. 2; Schanz-Hosius, § 1102. 

POMPEIUS LENAEUS, see LENAEUS. 

POA 5 PEIUS, see also fesius (2), strabo (i), trogus. 

POMPEY (Gnaeus Pompeius, called Magnus after 81) 
(106-48 B.c.) served with his father Strabo at Asculum, 
and throughout the Marian domination preserved an 
army in Picenum with which he won victories for Sulla 
in 83. Impressed by his forces and self-confidence Sulla 
sent him with imperium to Sicily, where he defeated and 
killed Carbo, and then to Africa, where he destroyed Cn, 
Domitius and King larbas. Pompey was still an eqttes, 
but. a marked man, for Sulla grudgingly allowed him to 
triumph; and in 77, after assisting Catulus to overcome 
Lepidus, he obtained proconsular imperium to reinforce 
Metellus Pius against Sertorius (q.v.) in Spain. Thence 
he returned in 71 and co-operated with the reluctant 
Crassus in finishing off the Sendle War. Again he 
triumphed, and extorted from the Senate the consulate, 
emphasizing the illegality by surrendering liis horse with 
great ceremony to the censors, whose oSice he now 
restored; in this year, too, the tribunes recovered their 
rights, and L. Cotta reduced senatorial representation on 
the courts to one-third (70 b.c.). From both tribunes 
and equites Pompey reaped his reward: in 67 the Lex 
Gabinia created for him an imperium with unprecedented 
powers against the pirates, whom he destroyed in three 
months ; and to this imperium infinitum aequutn Manilius 
next year added Lucullus’ Asiatic provinces and conduct 
of the Mithridatic War. His Eastern campaigns were his 
greatest achievement: Mithridates.was defeated immedi- 
ately, and though attempts to pursue him over the 
Caucasus failed, he committed suicide in the Crimea 
in 63. Further, Pompey • founded colonies, annexed 
Syria, settled Judaea, and laid the foundation of all 
subsequent Roman organization of the East (though he 
reached no agreement with Parthia). In 62 he returned, 
disbanded his army, and triumphed, for the moment a 
popularis no longer (Cic. Att. 2. i. 6). But he made two 
requests : settlement of his veterans and ratification of his 
Eastern acta. But the Senate, led on by the Metclli, whose 
kinswoman Mucia he had divorced, and by Lucullus and 
Cato, frustrated him, until he was driven into partner- 
ship with Crassus and Caesar; he married the latter’s 
daughter Julia (q.v. 1) in 59. His demands were satisfied 
by Caesar as consul; but his popularity waned, and in 
58-57 Clodius (q.v.) deliberately flouted liim. In 57, 
after backing Cicero’s recall, he received control of the 
corn-supply for five years; but no military power was 
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attached, nor could he secure tlic commission to restore 
Ptolemy Auletes in Eg>-pt next year. Again he wavered 
towards the optiviatcs, but still preferred the ‘Trium- 
virate’, which was renewed at Luca in 56. Pompey 
became consul with Crassus for 55, and received Spain 
for five years; hut he governed his province by proxy. 
The murder of Clodius in 52 caused his appointment as 
sole consul, with backing from extreme opiimates. His 
immediate legislation, dc vi, de ambitu, and de iitre tnagi- 
stratuum, was designed only to end the corruption at elec- 
tions ; but the prolongation of his tmperium for five years 
from this date destroyed the balance of power with 
Caesar; and he took as liis colleague Metellus (q.v. ii) 
Scipio, whose daughter Cornelia he had married, Julia 
(q.v. i) having died in 54. Gradually his new alliance 
led him to support demands that Caesar be recalled before 
he was sure of the consulate of 48; and in 50, when 
negotiations with Caesar were breaking down, he accepted 
from the consul C. Marccllus the command of the 
Republican forces in Italy. In 49 he transported his 
forces from Brundisium to Greece and spent the year 
mobilizing in Macedonia. He met Caesar on his arrival 
in 48 with a force powerful in every arm, and inflicted a 
serious reverse when Caesar attempted to blockade him 
at Dyrrhachium. But later (9 August), perhaps under 
pressure from his senatorial friends, he joined in a 
pitched battle at Pharsalus, and was irretrievably defeated. 
He fled to Egypt, but was stabbed to death as he landed 
(28 Sept. 48). 

The violence and unconstitutional character of Pom- 
pey’s early career invites comparison with Augustus, 
whom in his constitutional position he so often resembled : 
in 67 he had twenty-four legati with praetorian impcritim; 
from S5 he governed Spain through Icgalt, and while 
doing so was made consul in 52. But still more signi- 
ficant was his unofficial power: by 62 in Spain, Gaul, 
Africa, the East, and parts of Italy, there were colonists 
and clicntcs bound to him by the relationship of fides 
and surrounding him witli a m.ngnificcnce unsurpa-ssed 
by a Roman senator hitherto; the climax was reached 
with the dedication of his theatre in the Campus Martius 
in 5S. He owed all to his militaiy genius, which must 
have been of the highest order even though other com- 
manders, Metellus, Crassus, Lucullus, often paved the 
way to his successes. In politics, where his chief ambition 
lay, he w.as unimaginative and irrc.solutc, but lie genuinely 
tried to re-establish order and dignity in the government 
of the Roman Empire. His private life, too, was of a high 
standard for such an age, and two women, Julia and 
Cornelia, married to him for dynastic ends, fell deeply 
in love with him. Cicero’s earlier eulogies may be dis- 
counted, and even in early years there were bitter criti- 
cisms (cf. Att. I. 13. 4);but despite the disappointments 
and suspicions of the war years Pompey's deatlt brought 
from him a heartfelt tribute: ‘homincm cnim integrum 
et castum ct graticm cognoui’ {Att. ii. 6. 5). 

Sovticc^; (n) Ancient: I’iutarch, Snioriut enj I.unilhi, Appiin, 
liCiv. I. Ko f. end Milhrittjlica ere evidence for early career, 
vith riutsrclt's “O excellent life liared probably on Nepox; 

stf cUo unJrr c.u’-.Mt ( i ), o uitN'tcs (a). M esiuvs (:). 

((■) To the penerflt vorks mentioned s.v. c.u.exw add C, I^anrani, 
Tillx e I’ompeio'. Itimria 103.1: A. K. It. fioak. "Tlic extraordinary 
eemmande from So to 4S n,c.‘. .■tnir. Ifiit. tiff. ioiS-;o: T. Grcebe. 
*Zum SeerauberkrieKc dee Ihnnpeiu* Maemix, A'lio i*/to. 37 t: 
r. Cute. 'Die I-cIdrOae ilex dtitten .Mithradatitcbcn Kfiec« in 
i'ontux und .Amtenien', Kiio 19^6, 33J. G. E. 1 '. C. 

PO.MPILIUS (c. too r..c.), cpiaTammatist quoted by 
Varro. TcufTcl, § 146. a; B.achr. P'PR 274. 

rO.MPONTUS (i) BONONTENSIS ifl. c. 100-85 
ti.c.), L-atin poet, older contemporary cf Novius (q.v.). 
Titexe ttvu tv-tidc/nhibir AtfUanirt literary and tended to 
fuxe them witli pr.UMtr.e. .Seventy l:r,o«n titles show the 
four stock Atellan ch-xnc'.cn {fool,_bo.v5tcr. old driveller, 
old tiy-boott), various occupations, political satire, 


religious and mjlhological themes ; in popular language, 
with coarseness and farcical scenes. He perhaps wrote 
salura also. 

Fracments: O. Ribbed:, CRP 123 (3rd cd. Teubner, 1S97). 

E. il. \V. 

POIV^ONIUS (2) RUFUS wrote Collecta from which 
Valerius Maximus (4. 4 ad init.) quotes 'maxima oma- 
menta matronis libcros’. 

POMPONIUS (3) SECUNDUS, Ponuu.s [FCalv]- 
ISIOS Sabinus (Quint. Inst. 8. 3. 31 ; 10. i. 98) (cor. stiff. 
A.D. 44), friend of the elder Pliny who wrote his biography 
(Plin. Ep. 3. 5) and palls him ‘consularcm poctam’ and 
‘uatem ciucmque clarissimum’ (IIN 7. 80; 13. S3). 
Endangered by prosecution under Tiberius, he survived 
(Tnc. 5. 8). He wrote a proc/c.v/o. Under 

Claudius his verses on the stage drew insults from the 
mob(ibid. 1 1. 13). Legate of Upper Germany, he victori- 
ously checked the Chatti in 50 (ibid. 12. 28). Vliny(HN 
13- 83)^ mentions having seen tlie handwriting of the 
Gracchi, about ttvo centuries old, in his possession. 
W. (Dtto (Pliilol. xc. 4 [N.F. xliv. 4]) argues that he died 
not in the late sixties A.D., as Cichorius holds, but 
between 51 and 57. He was perhaps step-brother of 
Cacsonin, Gaius’ wife. His brother Quintus (cor. stiff. 
A.D. 41) flavoured the restoration of the Republic after 
Gaius’ death; as an accomplice of Camillus Scribonianus 
in 42, he committed suicide or was killed. 

PJIi.V C.Cichoriux,Rtoi(f/if,S(i;</im(i92i),4i3; Schani- 
Hosiux, Pom. Utrralur ii* (1935), 475; E. Uittcrline, Patti dcs torn. 
Deutschtands (1932), 13. J. \V. D. and A. M. 

POMPONIUS (4) MELA, of Tingcntcra (near Gibral- 
tar), wrote under Gaius (a.d. 37-41) or early in Claudius’ 
reign, a geographical survey in Latin of the inhabited 
world {Dc Chorographia) in three books. He describes 
(bk. i) the earth’s division into north and south hemi- 
spheres, and five zones (uvo habit.nblc, the southern 
being an island of Antichthoncs) ; then tlic relative posi- 
tions and boundaries of the three continents, surrounded 
by Ocean which indented it by four seas, the Caspian 
(erroneously regarded as connected with the Northern 
Ocean), Persian Gulf, Red Sea, Mediterranean; then 
countries, Gibraltar Straits-Egj'pt, Pnicstine-Euxinc; 
(bk. 2) Scythia, Thrace, Macedonia, Greece, Italy ; south 
Gaul, Spain; then all the Mediterranean islands; then 
(bk. 3) the outer co.asts of Spain, Gaul, Germany, unknown 
north Europe, and cast Asia; British Isles, Thule, India, 
Persian Gulf, Red Sea; Ethiopians; west Africa. Inner 
Europe is neglected, so is inner thouvh known Asia. 
Africa is all north of the equator. The work was a 
popular summary, with lists of names, but no mathema- 
tical details or distances, though there arc some dct.sils 
of physical nature, climate, and customs of land.s. 
Mela’s idea of the known world is roughly that of .Strabo. 

Text: C. Frick (iSSo). Cfl E. Runbury, //•'<«. Arc. G«.-. (1S79), 
ii.35s(T. i:.u.\v. 

POMPONIUS (5) BASSULUS, Mapcus (? 1st c. 
A.D.) recorded in an inscription of Acd.anum {OIL 9. 
1164) ns a tninslator of Menander and writer of original 
comedies (probably not for perfonnance). 

POMPONIUS (6) PROCULUS VITRASIUS POL- 
LIO, Titus, entering upon a sen.storia! career under 
Il.adrian, was consul lictwcen 13S and 140. Ixei.ng tiierc- 
afier succc.ssivciy governor of I lispania Citer.'or (e. t^b), 
of Lov.'cr Mocsia (c, 147-9). and proconsul of A'la (c. 
l5t-2). lleseived on the stall of AT a reus .Aurcliu: in the 
German AVar, down to 175, and hcKi a second consulthip 
in 176. He married Armia Fur.cianii Fsu'n'n.r, grand- 
d.'.«ghter of that M. Anniut Veru! v.ho war father of 
Fau'tina the Elder and grjntlflnhcrof M. ,A«:eKui. 

^ ~ . i- . ^ 11 i' 
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POMPONIUS (7), Sextus, a Roman jurist of the time 
of Hadrian and the Antonines. He held no ofiRcial post 
nor (probably) had he the ius respondendi-, thus he could 
devote his time to literary activity. He was one of the 
most productive legal writers (more than 300 lihri). But 
though not without critical ability, he is rather a compiler. 
Roman legal literature owed to him its biggest work : his 
commentary on the Edict, composed at Hadrian’s order, 
seems to have had over 150 books, as a passage of the 
83rd book, preserved in the Digest, deals with a subject 
treated little more than half-way through the Edict. 
It is curious that the work was not excerpted directly for 
the Digest and is known only by quotations due to the 
later commentaries on the Edict (of Paulus and Ulpian). 
His other works are also extensive: two text-books of 
ius civile. Ad Sabinwn (36 books) and Ad Q. Mucittm 
(39 books); two (or one?) works of predominantly 
casuistic character, Variae Lectiones (41 books) and 
EpisUdae (20 books). In addition, an epitome Ex 
Plautio and monographs on Senatus consulta, Fidei- 
commissa, and Stipulationes. Especially notable is the 
booldet Liber singtdaris enchiridii, a short compendium 
of the history of Roman legal sources, magistrates, and 
legal science up to the time of Julian, Pomponius’ 
contemporary (Dig. i. 2. 2). This small compendium 
contains a good many mistakes, copied from older 
writings, and has been shortened and deformed by 
Justinian’s compilers ; it is, nevertheless, of value, since it 
gives some new details which are preserved nowhere else. 
There is no reason to deny the authorship of Pomponius, 
as has been tried in reeent times. Pomponius had a 
perfeet knowledge of the older legal literature, and he 
himself is often quoted by later writers, his reports of 
other jurists’ opinions being careful and accurate. His 
works have been utilized for the Digest with particular 
predilection; liis contribution to it is, after those of 
Paulus and Ulpian, one of the largest. 

A comprehensive monograph is lacking. On the language of 
Pomponius: W. Kalb, Roms Juristen nach ihrer Sprache dargestellt 
(iSgo), 63 ff. On the chronological sequence of his works: H. 
Fitting, Alter und Folge der Schriften rdm. Juristeri^ (igo8), 33 ff. 
On the Enchiridion', F, Ebrard, Sav. Zeitschr. xlv (igas), 117 ff. 
(erroneous, cf. S. Riccobono, Milanges Cornil ii (ig26), 380). A. B. 

POMPONIUS, see also atticus, maecellus, for- 

PHYRION. 

POMPTINE MARSHES, a malaria-stricken region, 
formed by the stagnation of the Ufens and other streams, 
lying south-east of Rome between Volscian mountains 
and Tyrrhenian Sea. Pliny’s statement that twenty-four 
cities once flourished here (HJV 3. 59) is an exaggeration: 
Suessa Pometia, like the lands later assigned to citizens 
of the Pomptina and Oufentina tribes, lay outside the 
marshes proper (Livy 6. 21 ; 7. 15 ; 9. 20). The Via Appia 
crossed the marshes, but travellers apparently preferred 
to use the parallel, nineteen-mile-long ship-canal, since 
the marshes included highwaymen among other perils 
(Strabo 5. 233; Hor. Sat. i. 5. 10 f.; Juv. 3. 307). From 
160 B.c. or earlier numerous attempts were made by 
Cethegus, Trajan, and others to drain them — a task 
successfully accomplished only recently. E. T. S. 

PONS MULVIUS carried the Via Flaminia across the 
Tiber north of Rome; it is first mentioned in 207 b.c. 
At the eristing bridge of six arches, built by Aemilius 
Scaurus in 109 B.c., the Allobroges were trapped during 
the Catilinarian conspiracy in 63 b.c. and Maxentius 
was defeated by Constantine in a.d. 312. Of the four 
large 60-feet arches, only the southern pair remains. 
Above pointed cutwaters, both up- and downstream, are 
flood-arches. The road makes a sloping approach on each 
side. 

R. DclbrOck, IJellenistisehe Bauten in tatium i (igog); T. Frank, 
Roman Buildings 0/ the Republic (1724), 141. I. A. R. 


PONTICUS, an epic writer in Propertius’ set, likened 
by him to Homer. 

PONTIFEX, PONTIFICES. The word (cf. artifex, 
aurifex) means one skilled in the important magic of 
bridge-making (see Giuffrida-Ruggeri iii jfoum. Roy. 
Anthropol. Inst. 1918, 100; Birt in Rh. Mus. 1926, 
IIS and by extension a priest acquainted with the 
increasingly elaborate ceremonial of public cult (cf. 
Cicero, Har. 18). At Rome, and with local differences 
no doubt elsewhere, the pontifices were originally an 
advisory board (collegium) whose business it was to assist 
the chief magistrate in his sacral functions ; this is strongly 
indicated by the fact that their normal meeting-place was 
the Regia (Pliny, Ep. 4. ii. 6). Their number seems to 
have been primitively three, (this was the number at 
Colom'a Genetiva lulia, see Lex Vrsonensis [Bruns, 
Fontes 27], 67, and colonies were constituted on the model 
of Rome), but was successively increased to six, nine, 
fifteen, and finally (under Caesar) sixteen (Livy, periocha 
89; Dio Cass. 42. 51. 4). In historical times the original 
meaning of their name was quite imheeded, and they 
presided over the State cult generally. Like all the State 
priesthood, the pontifices were originally patricians; but 
by the Lex Ogulnia of 300 B.c. (Livy 10. 6. 6 ; see Momm- 
sen, Staatsr. ii^. 22) half the college was chosen from the 
plebeians. Their position as an advisory body remained 
unaltered, at least in theory, and their decisions were 
decreta, i.e. pronouncements on points submitted to 
them or coming within their competence ; they were not 
laws and had in themselves no executive effect. In prac- 
tice it does not seem that they were disregarded, but the 
magistracy, not the pontiffs themselves, must enforce 
them. 

The head of the college was the Pontifex Maximus. 
The original manner of his appointment was presumably 
by choice either of the king or of the other pontiffs; in 
historical times (before 212 B.c., but the date is uncertain, 
see Mommsen, ibid. 27) he was elected by vote of 
seventeen of the thirty-five tribes, chosen by lot, and 
thus, by a curious compromise, never by a majority of the 
people, like secular magistrates. He was head of the 
whole State clergy, exercising disciplinary functions 
over some at least of them (Wissowa, RK 509 ff.). 

The collegium pontificum included, besides the pontiffs 
themselves, the flamines. Vestals, and rex sacrorum, but 
not the augurs nor the minor colleges. In Imperial 
times the post of pontifex maximus was held by the reign- 
ing emperor, Gratian being the first to refuse it, about 
A.D. 37S (Zosimus 4. 36). 

Literature: Mommsen and Wissowa, loco. citt. H. J. R. 

PONTIUS (1), Gavius, Samnite general who trapped a 
Roman army in the Caudine Forks, 321 B.c., and imposed 
his own peace terms. Patriotic annalists invented the 
story that Rome immediately repudiated the peace and 
defeated Pontius (Livy 9. 2 f.; F. E. Adcock, CAH vii. 
599). Pontius himself is probably no mere annalists’ 
figment modelled on Pontius Telesinus, Sulla’s Samnite 
opponent. But the story that in 292 he defeated Fabius 
Gurges, whose father Fabius Rullianus then proceeded 
to defeat, capture, and execute him, is fiction suggested by 
events of 213, when Fabius Cunctator was his own son’s 
legate (Livy, Epit. ll ; 24. 4). E. T. S. 

PONTIUS (2) TELESINUS, a Samnite patriot, and 
leader of the last effort to bre.ak Rome’s supremacy in 
Italy. After moving ostensibly to the relief of Praeneste 
in 82 B.C., he made a sudden night-march with 40,000 
men upon the capital, then ungarrisoned. Sulla, arriving 
in the ruck of time, defeated liim at the CoUine Gate 
after a terrible struggle. M. H. 
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PONTIUS (3) AQUILA, a wealthy man from Sutrium, 
was tribune of the plcbs (45 u.c.). Because lie did not 
stand up when Caesar passed in triumph after Munda, 
his properties were confiscated. He was nmonR Caesar’s 
murderers, was legate of D. Brutus in Cisalpine Gaul, 
and was lulled at Mutina (43). 

G. NiccoHni, J fasti dti trilnmi della plebe 343; E. Pais, 

I/asti da tribuni della plebe (tgi8), 1C6, and Dalle puerre ptmiche a 
Cesare Auxusto i (1918), 313. A. M. 

PONTIUS (4) PILATUS, procurator of Judaea (a.d. 
26-36), under whom Jesus Christ died. Jewish opinion 
thought him 'inflexible, merciless, obstinate’ (Philo, Leg. 
ad Gatum, 38). Summoned to Rome by Tiberius on a 
complaint of the Samaritans, he arrived shortly after the 
Emperor’s death. Therewith he disappears from authen- 
tic history. Eusebius relates that he committed suicide. 
The Christian opinion w.as not always hostile. Tcrtullian 
estimated him 'pro sua conscientia christianus’ (Apol. 
21); he is canonized with his wife in the Coptic Church. 
Pilate's alleged report to Tiberius of the condemnation 
of Jesus is a forgery. The apocryphal literature on him is 
large. 

G. A. MOlIer, Pontius Pilatus der fOnfte Proairator von JudSa 
(tS8S); E. ScfiQrer, Gesels. d. jSd Volkes' i. 48S; If. Peter, Naie 
Jalirb. 1907, p. I. For the IcRcnd A. Hamack, Geseh. d. altehristl. 
Liter, i, pp. 21, 863; ii. J, p. 603. A. M. 

PONTUS (JToitos), the sea mythologically personified ; 
he is son of Earth (Hesiod, Thcog. 131-2); father of 
Ncreus, Ceto, and Eurybia (233 if.); husband of Marc, 
i.e. Thalnssa (Hyginus, Fab., praef. 5). 

PONTUS, a region of north Asia Minor including the 
south coast of the Euxine between the Halys and Colchis 
and extending southward to Cappadocia and Lesser 
Armenia. A series of mountain ranges with deep valleys 
runs parallel to the coast. Two small coastal plains arc 
formed by the deltas of the Halys and the Iris,_ which 
break through the mountains and provide the main lines 
of drainage and communicjition. It has but one con- 
venient cross-road from Amisus to Scbastcia. Pontus is 
well watered and fertile, with a mild climate at the coast 
and in the valleys. Olives and other fruits, nuts, timber, 
pasture, and grain abound near the coast, but the inland 
is comparatively bare. Iron was mined along the coast 

(ifC CUALYms). 

The social and political structure of Pontus resembled 
that of Cappadocia; the same village population organ- 
ized in territorial units, the same large temple territories 
with numerous sacred slaves ruled by priests, and the 
same feudal imnized nobility. Some mountainous 
regions in eastern Pontus remained for long uncivilized 
tribal territories. The Greek colonics on the coast were 
simply trading stations with little or no territory. 

The centre and strength of the Pontic kingdom w.as 
the Pontic territory proper, but the lungs continually 
added to it until it reached its greatest extent under 
Mithridates VI (ire MfnmiDATrs i-vi, ruAnsACES i). 
They apparently brought the priests and_ nobility under 
control, and established a regional administration, but 
they did little to develop cities. Pompey gave much 
of the kingdom to princes, Dciotacus of G.alatia and the 
priest of Comana, ajtd divided the rest among various 
centres, chosen with an excellent eye for natural advan- 
tages, which he raised to municipal status and included 
in the province of Bithynia and Pontus. Besides the 
coast cities these were Magnopolis, Amascia, Cabeira- 
Uiospolis, Zcla, .Megalopolis, Ne.apoh'5, and Pompeio- 
polb. Practically all of these rcterted to native rulc.-tt 
under Antony, but in the early Empire they gradually 
resumed city' form. The western p.nrt was known as 
Ponttss Galatiass, w-ith Amascia as iti metropolis. The 
eastern part remained under tfie rule of Polc.-ncn’s 
djna'ty, until it seas annexed its a.d. 64, end teiatrted 


the n.amc of Pontus Polcmoniacus, with the former roTOl 
capital Neocaesarea (Cabcira-Diospolis) as metropolis. 
Thus Pontus became part of the Galatian-Cappadocian 
province, and it remained joined with Cappadocia from 
Traj.in until Diocletian, who divided it between his 
ttvo provinces of Diospontus and Polcmoniacus. To the 
end Pontus kept much of its native character; the cities 
remained regional and artificial, the feudal aristocracy 
important, and in the c.astcm portion the native tribes 
were only slightly touched by Hellenic civilization. 

Th. Reinach, MMridate F.upator (1S90); TroU rovaumes (1888): 
CAHix. 2 1 1 ff. : xi. 575 ii; Oof) IT- : J. A. R. Munro, j//S xxi (tgos), 
Anderson, F. Ciimont, H. Gr« 5 j;nirc, Stuf/if: Pontica 
i-lii {1903-10): Jones, Eastern Cities, 148 iT. ; j. G. C. Anderson in 
Anatolian Studies presented to Sir William Ramsay (sgat), i (T. 

T. R. S. D. 

PONTUS EUXINUS, JfC EUXINT SFA. 

POPANA (troTrava), a sort of c.akes (q.v.). 

POPELLIUS (i) LAENAS, Gaius, consul in 172 d.c., 
when he defended M. Popillius, whose high-handed 
conduct in Liguria had incurred the Scnate'.s disap- 
proval, was envoy in Greece in 170, and in 16S led the 
embassy to Egypt which after Pydna forced Antiochus 
Epiphancs to withdraw his army immediately from 
Egj'pt: he demanded a decision before the king stepped 
outside a circle drawn by Popillius. 

Livy 42. 10 end 21; 43. 17; 44. 19 and 29; 43. 10 IT.; Polyb. 28. 
3-3: 29. 27. A. n. McD. 

POPILLIUS (2) LAENAS, Punutis (cos. 132 n.c.), 
son of (i) above, was a vigorous opponent of Tiberius 
Gracchus; ns consul he presided over the Quacstio for 
the trial of his supporters. He served in Sicily ns praetor, 
and later built the Via Popillia from Capua to Rhegium 
(cf. Dessau, ILS 23). When C. Gracchus passed his 
declaratory law, ‘no quis dc capita c. R. iniussu ciuium 
iudicarctur’, Popillius left Rome, but w.is recalled after 
Gracchus’ death by L. Bestia (tribune i2i or 120). 

M. a. 

POPLICOLA, see VAuauus (i). 

POPPAEA SABINA, daughter of T. Ollius (d. a.d. 
31), was married first to Rufrius Crispinus, then to Otho. 
She became Nero’s mistress in 58. The murder of 
Agrippina and banishment of Octavin arc attributed partly 
to her incitement. Nero married her in 62 and remained 
devoted to her till her dc.ath in 65. A daughter bom in 
63 died within four months. 

Sourced 630. Forherintetrdt in Judsidtu, Jo<i-gb!i«,Z}720. 

8. II, Fit. 3. Alodcni I.itcraturc: Ph. p'abi.i, Ita-. Plat. N.P. ix- 
xxii (1S96-S); B. W. Henderson, Life and Prina'pate of the L’mperer 
AVro {1903). G.w.lL 

POPULARES came into use as a political catchword 
towards the middle of the second centuty n.c. It has 
wrongly been rendered as if it meant 'dc.vioeratic’. At 
lliat time there were no political panics, and the f.tnigglc 
w.ns between the wealthy members of the senatorial 
oligarchy, svho controlled public finance and admininra- 
t/on, and the newly enriched class of middlemen, 
business men, etc. 'liiC l.sttcr sought the .support of the 
poorsvith the pretext that they defended their rights snd 
interests. They thus came to be called popufaret, which 
merely mc.ins that they relied upon the losver clarsti or 
that they belonged to the coterie of a pofularit fir, svtch 
ns M.srius or Cae'-ar. 

H. M. CAfl LX. 137 IT.; \V. Krotl, Die Kul.’ard. ri'rrp~iiel.rn 

Zas (1933). i- 7 e IT. P. 'I'- 

POPUIJVTION (Gt'.m:). Most Greek .States, from r.t 
least the sixth century, h.ad a cerum, of various degrees of 
accuracy c.nd detail, of their citireri popubtivn. In 
•Athens cs'cry boy at rge s.S ssas regiitcrcd in his deme, 
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and the total of deme registers formed the list of those 
entitled to attend the Ecclesia. Every boy of i8 of 
zeugite census or over (ree zeugitai) was also entered in 
the hoplite-ranks of the army, and a list was kept of 
thetes (q.v.) liable for service in the fleet; boys and girls 
were entered as well into their phratries (q.v.). Metics 
(q.v.) were registered in their deme of residence; and 
there was perhaps a poll-tax on slaves. But, so far as we 
know, no ancient writer ever made use of such statistics, 
for Athens or any other State, to record the total popula- 
tion at any one time, still less the changes from one time 
to another. We have only (i) some approximate (and 
not always reliable) estimates by historians of total 
citizen populations, or of hoplite strengths in particular 
campaigns ; (2) two or three Athenian lists (last third of 
the 4th c.), and a few more Boeotian lists (3rd c.), of men 
entered as hoplites at age 18. For the thetes we are even 
less well-informed : the light-armed troops were generally 
ill organized, and in the fleet foreigners (in various 
proportions) served as well as citizens. We have also 
figures, for one year, of the cereal production of Attica, 
and for another year those of cereal imports. These 
serve as a slight check on figures for total population. 

Z. A. General. There was undoubtedly a considerable 
natural increase of the Greek population during the great 
colonizing periods (10th to 6th cc. B.C.), for flourishing 
States were founded all over the Mediterranean, and the 
States of Greece proper were as populous as ever. In the 
fifth and fourth centuries over-population was still the 
Greek problem, and there was considerable emigration. 
After Alexander’s conquests, particularly in the third 
century, very large numbers of Greeks settled in Asia. 
But Greece proper did not recover from this last drain on 
its numbers, and there the population declined in the 
third and second centuries. We do not know that the 
Roman peace produced any increase in numbers and 
prosperity. 

3. B. Separate States. From the meagre evidence the 
following rough figures have been estimated for Attica 
(area, c. 2,500 sq. km.) : 



Ctiisens: 

Tilen 18-59 


Metics: 



Date 

B.C. 

Hoplites 

and 

cavalry 

Thetes 

Citizens: 

Total 

Mai 

18-59 

Total 

Slaves: 

Total 

popular 
tion of 
Attica 

480 

431 

425 

400 

323 

313 

15,000? 

25.000 
16,500 
11,000? 
i 4 tSoo 

12.000 

20,000? 

18,000 

12.500 
11,000? 

13.500 
9,000 

140,000? 

172,000 

1x6,000 

90.000 

1X2,000 

84.000 

? 

9.500 

7.000 

12,000? 

10.000 

? 

28,500 

21,000 

? 

42,000? 

35.000 

? 

110,000 

80,000 

? 

106,000? 

? 

i 

310.000 

217.000 

260,000? 

? 


There must have been far fewer metics and slaves in 
480, and again in 400 than in 431 ; but we have no figures 
even for a rough estimate. There was considerable 
emigration to colonies between 480 and 431, less between 
400 and 323. Of the total population in 431 perhaps half 
lived in Athens, Piraeus, and environs (not entirely urban 
in character) — one-third of the citizens, nearly all the 
metics, and about two-thirds of the slaves; a hundred 
years later perhaps three-quarters of the total. 

4. For other States we have only figures for the hop- 
lite forces and their approximate areas. Argos (1,400 
sq. km.) had in 400 a citizen population equal to that of 
Athens, but not as many metics and slaves; Corinth 
(880 sq. km.) in the fifth and fourth centuries less than 
half the hoplites of Athens in 400, so less than half the 
population — perhaps 80,000. Arcadia (4,700 sq. 1 cm.), 
a poor country from which men were always emigrating, 
had 6,000-7,000 hoplites in the fourth and third cen- 
turies ; by comparison with Attica this would mean about 
80,000-90,000 citizen population — two-thirds only of its 
population to-day — ^with but few slaves to add; there 
were probably far more men below the hoplite census. 
Elis, a much richer land, but rural in character, may have 


had a population of 80,000. The population of Laconia 
(8,500 sq. km., of which Messenia had nearly 3,000) is 
much more difficult to estimate. It had much of the 
richest land in Greece, but it was thinly populated. The 
Spartiates of 21-50 years numbered some 3,000, so 
perhaps 4,000 in all (i.e. c. 12,000 total population) ; the 
perioeci in the army were also about 3,000, but in what 
proportion to the total of perioeci we do not know. Still 
less do we know the number of helots, except that they 
were more numerous relatively to the free population than 
in any other State. 

5. Boeotia (2,600 sq. km.) was prosperous and agri- 
cultural, with few foreigners and slaves; it put 7,000 
hoplites and 1,000 horse in the field in 424, and similar 
numbers in the fourth century; it had about 10,000 of 
hoplite rank in all the third century. In 424 there were 
10,000 light-armed. This yields c. 25,000-30,000 adult 
males, 90,000-100,000 citizen population (rather larger 
than to-day). Of the islands Corcyra (720 sq. km.), parts 
of Euboea, Thasos (300), Lesbos (1,750), Chios (820), 
Samos (470), Naxos (450), Andros (400), Paros (200), 
and Rhodes (1460) were highly developed, and their 
density of population approached that of Athens in 323; 
Corcyra probably and Chios perhaps exceeded it, each 
with large numbers of slaves. Aegina (100 sq. km.) 
before its conquest by Athens, was exceptionally well 
populated (perhaps 25,000-30,000 persons, nearly half 
of them slaves). The cities of the Hellespont and Bos- 
porus and those in the Euxine were very prosperous, 
but we have no figures. Ionia and especially Miletus, 
had declined since their conquest by Persia; Erythrae 
and Ephesus were the richest of the Ionian cities in the 
fifth century, but neither half so rich as Byzantium. 

6. In the West Syracuse (4,700 sq. km.) rivalled 
Athens in population, and in the early fourth century 
easily out-distanced it. Acragas (4,300 sq. km.) was not 
far behind, and Selinus, Gela, Himera, Messene were 
all populous. In all the Greek cities of Sicily (25,50059. 
km.) there may have been 700,000-800,000 persons (in- 
cluding numerous slaves). In south and south-west Italy 
Tarentum became in the fourth century the most popu- 
lous, not much behind contemporary Athens; Sybaris 
and Croton had surpassed it in the sixth and fifth cen- 
turies. The total Italiote population may have equalled 
that of the Greeks in Sicily. 

K. J. Beloch, Bevolhenmg der griechisch-romischen Welt (1886), 
and ’Griechische Aufgebote’ (litio 1903-6); A. \V. Gomme, 
Population of Athens (1933). • A. W. G. 

POPULATION (Roman World). All estimates can, at 
best, be only approximate, for they depend largely not 
on direct statistics, but on indirect evidence, often 
capable of more than one interpretation. The considera- 
tions are mostly of a very general character — the area of 
cities and countries, the varying density of population, 
the proportion of civic to rustic districts, the proportion 
of males capable of bearing arms to the whole free 
population or of that pop\3ation itself to the slaves. 
All that is possible here is a study of a very few of the 
more reliable data, and some not unreasonable estimates 
of the population of the Empire as a whole. 

2. Firet in importance stand the figures of the Roman 
census, in theory held once every lustrum (four years), 
and extending from the reign of the king Servius 
Tullius to that of the Emperor Vespasian. If we neglect 
the fibres before 443, when the office of censor was 
established, we can trust these statistics to give us a 
fairly reliable picture of the increase of the Roman civic 
body. The general upward movement of the figures 
answers to historical probability, and one or two occa- 
sional drops can be reasonably c.xplained. The fact that 
some difficulties are left over is no serious objection: 
the very unexpectedness of some figures entitles them 
to serious consideration. To take a few examples only 
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in round numbers, we hnvc 262,000 (294-293 n.c.), 

270.000 (234-233), 214,000 (204-203), 318,000 (131- 
130), 394»ooo (125-124), 463,000 (86-85), 910,000 (70- 
69). Note the delay in increase due to the First Punic 
War, the severe fall in the Second, the sharp rises after 
the land legislation of Tiberius Gracchus and, again, 
after the Social War. The figures are usually and most 
reasonably talxn to record the libera capita, all males 
above military age, about one-third of die total free 
population. The addition to be made for slaves will be 
small at first, increasingly large towards the close of the 
Republic. The Roman population of It.aly vdll have 
amounted to about 1,000,000 in 294-293 B.C., to about 

4.500.000 in 70-69. The figures under the Empire show 
much too large a rise to be c.vplaincd simply by the 
extension of Roman citizenship. The 4,000,000 odd of 
28 D.C., the 5,984,000 odd of a.d. 47, probably give the 
grand total of Romans, including women and children. 
It may be noted here that regular registration of births in 
Rome was only instituted by Marcus Aurelius. 

3. Polybius has preserved an invaluable record of the 
total armed strength of Rome and her Italian allies, Jiorse 
and foot, in 225 b.c. — nearly 800,000 in all. This fits in 
reasonably well with the figures of the Roman census, and 
leads to an estimate of about 3,500,000 Romans and allies. 

4. For the city of Rome the numbers of recipients of 
free com provide a useful control. The 320,000 of 53 
n.c. were reduced by Caesar in 46 to 150,000, but raised 
by Augustus to 250,000 or more. From this it may be 
conjectured that Rome, at the beginning of the Empire, 
had not more than a million inhabitants. 

5. Caesar’s statements of the military strength of the 
Gallic tribes arc perhaps somewhat exaggerated; they 
lead to an estimate of sometliing like 5,000,000 inhabi- 
tants. Pliny gives a figure of nearly 700,000 for the three 
north-western districts of Tarraconensis, which might 
suggest about 6,000,000 inhabitants for the whole of Spain, 

6. If the attempt must be made to estimate population 
for the Empire as a whole, the vast gaps in our exact 
knowledge can be filled in only from very rough-and-ready 
estimates of probability and arguments from analogy. 
Bcloch's estimates, which may be regarded as a reasonable 
mean between the very high and the very low, give some 

54.000. 000 for the whole Empire — rather less thiuj half 
in the West including Illyricum. It.aly will have about 

6.000. 000, and Rome, the largest city- of the Einpirc, 
something less tlian a sixth of tijcsc. The East, with its 
swarming cities, must have had many areas of relatively 
thick population, Sclcuceia ad Tigrim, when taken by 
the Romans in 163, is said to have lost 300,000 or even 

400.000 inhabitants: though outside the Empire, it may 
supply some measure for the great cities of the Roman 
East. 

K.I. M<Kh. Die nrvvlkeruv!; ders:rifeh!sc7>-ri!rtiie!:fn irrn(i8S6); 
lieen. .Vu-t'., tee In<(ci, j.v.; for Early luty »« A. A/rcliuj, 
Die rertuche Drohetue^ llalier.t (iQta). H. M, 


POPULUS meant the whole Roman community, 
independent of classes and social distinctions. Probably 
the original meaning was the citizens as a milit.ary body, 
ns is shown by the title reazistcr populi {see niCTATon). 
During the stnigglc of the Orders popultts indicated tlie 
community ns distinguished from the plebs. Finally, at 
the time of the crisis of the nobility, populus designated 
the classes .supporting the populares (q.v.) in their opposi- 
tion to the Senate. 

Monur.'.rn, Rin. Fersth. i. 16S tT.; Rfer. StasUr. i!?, j tl. P. T. 


PORCIA, .n firm Republican, was daughter of Cato 
Uticensis and wife of Rlbulus (cor. 50 B.c.) and after- 
wards of M. Brutus, Caesar's murderer. The best 
tradition (Plut. Br.itus 53; Cic. ad Lrjt. i. 9) proves 
that she died befotc Brutus in 43 B-c., despite the 
afiirmatien (N’al. Mat. 4. 6. 5) that she killed hcrtclf by 
swallowing live coals, after Bmt’.is’ death. A. 


PORCIUS (i) LIcINUS (JI, 2nd half of the 2nd c. 
B-c.) — not the Licinius of Cic. De Or. 3. 225 — wrote a 
literary-historical poem in trochaic septenarii, eleven of 
which are preserved in Suetoniu.s’ vita Tcrentii. They 
contain a virulent attack on Terence and his sycophantic 
relationship with the Scipionic circle. Gelliu.s ascribes 
to P. an erotic epigram, an imitation of Callimachus, and 
the famous lines 

Poenfeo bcllo sccundo Musa plnnnto pratlu 

intulit sc belHcosam in Romuti gentem feram. 

K. Battncr, P, Licintss u, dcr liltcrarische Krcit da O. iMlaliut 
Catulm (2893). L. U. p, 

PORCIUS (2) LATRO, Mabcus, Augustan rhetor; a 
Spaniard, contemporary and intimate friend of the 
elder Seneca. He was the most distinguished representa- 
tive of the new rhetoric at Rome, more at home in the 
school than in the court but critical of its Asiatic excesses, 
and combined a vigorous and natural style with a vast 
capacity for work (Sen. Confrot). i pr. 13-24); among his 
many admirers was Ovid, who borrowed ideas from him 
in his %-crsc {Controv. 2. 2, 8), He died a.d. 4. C, J. F, 

PORCIUS, see oho cato, festus. 

PORFYRIUSj sec optati.an'US. 

PORPHYRION, P0MP0NIU.S (early 3rd c. a.d.), scholar, 
whose commentary on Horace is still cxt.int (cd. A. 
Holder, 1894), though not in its original fomi. Por- 
phyrion’s exposition, intended for school pupils, includes 
subject-matter, grammar, and style. He incorporated the 
work of earlier commentators, including Acron (q.v.). 

Cf. TeuiTcI, § 379, I ; Schanr-IIosius, § 632. J. F. M. 

PORPHYRY (/ 7 o/)(/jvptoy) (a.d. 232/3-c. 305), scholar, 
philosopher, and student of religions. He was horn at 
Tyre (or Batanca in Palestine) ; originally bore the Syrian 
name Malchus; studied under L^inginus at Athens; 
became devoted personal di-sciplc of Plotinus at Rome, 
262-3; edited Plotinus’ Enneads, after a.d. 300. His 
extremely numerous and varied writings (77 titles arc 
listed by Bidez) fall into the following classes, (t) Early 
philosophico-rcligious works, written before his con- 
version to Plotinism: Uepl Ttjs or Xoylujv t/iiXoaoe^las 
(extensive fragments preserved, containing curiou.s in- 
formation about thcurgic practices); Jlcpl dya^/tuTuv 
(fragments extant); perhaps t^tAdcro^or loropla, a history 
of philosophy down to Plato, from which the extant 
Uvuayopov is an c.vccrpt. (2) Later works on 
philosophy and religion, written from the Plotinian 
standpoint. The following are completely or partially 
extant: M^o/5/ial TT/id? rd roTjrd, a di.sjointcd collection 
of edifying thoughts, borrowed or adapted from Plotinus; 
J 7 ep} dtroxi/ir cpij/dxevv, a treatise on vegetarianism in 
four book.s, drawing on Theophrastus, etc. ; IJpds 'AreRui, 
a letter on thcur5;>-, strikingly sceptical in tone; lipdt 
MapKcAXav, an epislofa moralis addrcs.scd to his srife. An 
essay De represv.t ar.imae is known from quotations in 
Augustine. The important treatise Kard Xpitmnydiv, 
in fifteen books, was condemned to be burnt in 448, but 
intcrc-Sting frapnents surs'ive, from which sve learn that 
Porphj-rv- used the modem we.apon of historical c.rif idtm, 
c.g. to establish the l.at«icss of the Book of Daniel. 
Elsewhere he similarly pros'ct! the 'Book of Zoroaster' to 
be a forgery. (3) Hept nXetrircu piov koI rijr rn(eror 
TwvpiSAitiii- otcov: this has the double character of a 
bio,Tm'phy of Plotinus and a preface to P.’s edition of 
the Enr.'eads. (4) Numerous philoiophic.al commen- 
taries on I’hto, Arirtodc, 'nieoplirattu*, Plotinus, of 
svhich only a school-commentary on .Ari-.tot.V'a Gs.V- 
peries survives complete. Here belongs also the Eieo’-iieyij 
<ir rdc 'Apitrr. Ktin77*o,siev or Eftpl nSr eeii-ri CfcstDi', 
which became e standard medieval te.stbc-ck cf lopic. 
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(5) Philological works include ^■qrjiiaTa, a 

landmark in the history of Homeric scholarship which 
Schrader has reconstructed; and the extant IJepi toC iv 
’ 08 u(TO-eia Twv vvii<j>wv dvrpov, a specimen of allegorizing 
interpretation. Porphyry wrote also on grammar, rhe- 
toric, and the history of scholarship. The Bios 'Opujpov 
falsely included in Plutarch’s Moralia is sometimes 
attributed to Porphyry. (6) Extant works on technical 
subjects are a commentary (incomplete) on Ptolemy’s 
Harmonica-, an introduction to Ptolemy’s Tetrabiblos; 
and a treatise on embryology, ITpos r’aOpot'TreptToiiircD? 
ipLijivxovTai rd epjSptia (formerly attributed to Galen, 
but probably by Porphyry). 

Though unoriginal and often uncritical. Porphyry is a 
remarkable polymath, and has the good habit of quoting 
his authorities by name; he has thus preserved many 
fragments of older learning. As a thinker he is unimpor- 
tant : ‘in the whole extant work of Porphyry there is not 
a thought or an image which one can confidently affirm 
to be his own’ (Bidez). 

Life and Works: J. Bidez, Vie de Porphyre (1913; includes cojlec- 
tion of ancient sources and full bibliographjO. Texts: 77 . ex 
Aoyiort' ^lAoao^fay, G. Wolff (1836); frs. of 77 . dyoXpaTOiv and De 
regressu animae in Bidez, op. cit. ; UuBayopov ptos, 77 . amxrjs, 11. tov 
ev ’OS. Tcuv inip<^u)a awpou, 77 pos MapK., and frs. of 0 iX 6 o. iarapia, 
Nauck, Porphyrii opuscula' (1886); 'A(j>oppai, B. Mommert {1907); 
TJpoy 'AyePd in G. Parthey’s ed. of lamblichus, Myst. (1857I; frs. of 
K. Xpicmavuiv, A. Hamack, Abh. Berl. Ak. 1916 and Sitsb. Bert. Ak. 
igzi ; 77 . TfAtun'vou ^I'ou in editions of Plot.; works on Arist. in Comm, 
in Arist. qraeca iv. i ; 'Opijpixd hr., H. Schrader (1880-go); Ets rd 
’ApjioviKa 77toA., I. During (Goteborg, 1932); Els ttjv aiTOTeMafiaTi~ 
K9i(7'<TpdPtj3Aov) 77toA., H. Wolf ( I S5g) I flpis P aOpov.K. Kalbfleisch, 
Abh. Berl. Ak. (1895, Anhang). An edition of the fragments, based 
on material assembled by the late Prof. Bidez, is in preparation. 

E. R. D. 

PORSEN(N)A, probably an Etruscan title interpreted 
by the Romans as the name of a chieftain. The story went 
that, summoned by the exiled Tarquinius Superbus, 
Porsenna of Clusium vainly laid siege to Rome. Another 
version, however, deriving from the Etruscan legend of 
Mastama (q.v.), asserts that he ruled over Rome. 
Porsenna and Mastama are therefore to be considered 
as the Roman and the Etruscan name of the same king 
who attained power at Rome towards the end of the 
sixth century. Later speculation fitted him into the list 
of the traditional kings of Rome only by equating Mas- 
tama with Servius Tullius or by connecting the story of 
Porsenna with the fall of the Tarquins. 

G. De Sanctis, Klio igoz; F. Schachermeyr, PW, B.v.; L. Parefi, 
Studi etruschi (1931), IS4 ff. P. T. 

PORTICO, (i) In classical meaning (porftmr: stod), a 
colonnade, applied particularly to a roofed building in 
every Greek or Hellenistic town, consisting of a long 
rectangular unit with one row or two rows of columns 
in front, backed either by a wall or by a row of chambers 
used for shops or places of business. Good evidences of 
examples still existing are at Athens (Stoa of Attains, etc.), 
Corinth, Delos, and other places. At Delos the ‘Portico 
of TAntigonus’ (c. 254 B.c.) had a length of nearly 400 ft., 
including a projecting pavilion at each end; and the 
‘Portico of Philip’ had two parallel porticoes divided by 
a wall. Often, as at Magnesia-on-Maeander, the Portico 
or Stoa formed one side of the large open space of the 
Market. 

(2) As generally understood in modem times, a 
columned or pillared entrance feature — usually sur- 
mounted by a pediment — projecting from any important 
side or end of a classical building. In this sense the ends 
of Greek or Ronian temples or the fronts of propylaea 
have porticoes, though the simplest form of temple 
entrance — ‘distyle-in-antis’ {see temple) — is really a 
porch and can hardly be called a portico, as it forms an 
entrance enclosed between walls. In a different way, the 
projecting feature on the north side of the Erechtheum 
(q.v.) is appropriately termed a porch. 

A. Mtirquand, Creek Architecture (1909), 320-3. T. F. 


A portico of Greek tj'pe was first erected in Rome in 
193 B.c. ; many more were constructed after that date, 
especially in the first century b.c. The most notable 
porticoes were (i) the porticus Minucia (no b.c.), where 
public distributions of com took place; (2) the porticus 
Pompeii (SS b.c.), adjacent to Pompey’s theatre; (3) the 
porticus Octaviae (after 27 B.c,), which served as an art 
gallery. M. C. 

PORTORIA were duties on goods entering or leaving 
harbours, the upkeep 'of which was a charge on public 
funds. Such levies were made in Italian harbours under 
the Republic, though they were temporarily abolished 
between 60 b.c. and CJaesar’s dictatorship, and in pro- 
vincial harbours such as Syracuse (Cic. Verr. 2. 185; cf. 
ILS 38. I. 32 ff.). In the Principate a customs-duty was 
levied on goods crossing certain frontiers, and for this 
purpose several provinces might form a single unit, e.g. 
the Gallic and the Danubian provinces. The amount of 
this duty varied : it was 5 per cent, in Sicily, 2 per cent, 
in Spain, and 2^ per cent, in Gaul and elsewhere. There 
is some evidence that a higher charge was made at the 
frontiers of the Empire. The portoria were levied solely 
for revenue purposes and were not protective : the Empire 
was practically a free-trade unit. Their collection was 
let out to publicani (q.v.) during the Republic and the 
first two centuries of the Principate (Tac. Ann. 13. 50-1). 
The extent to which individual cities levied octroi dues 
is uncertain. Elaborate tariffs were imposed by Palmyra 
and the city of Zarai in Numidia. G. H. S. 

PORTRAITURE (Greek). Commemorative statues 
were set up in Greece from early days, e.g. the statue 
of Pericles by Cresilas (q.v.); but until the fourth 
century they made no attempt to render a close likeness 
of their subject. Incipient realism in Greek portrait 
sculpture is discernible in the well-lmovm statue of 
Demosthenes at Rome, which is probably a copy of a 
fourth-century original. But the aim of the Greek 
portraitists remained as before to bring out the distinc- 
tive ethos or personality of their subject, rather than to 
reproduce his features exactly. From the time of Lysippus 
(q.v.), who made a famous statue of Alexander the Great, 
portraiture attained a wide vogue. Hellenistic sculptors 
not only made authentic portraits of contemporary cele- 
brities, but imaginary ones of earlier Greek worthies. 
Most of our surviving portraits are works by Hellem'stic 
artists or copies of these. 

T^ong Greek painters the only one to achieve a 
reputation as a portraitist was Apelles (q.v.), whose 
picture of Alexander ranked with Lysippus’ statue. The 
only extant Greek portrait paintings are craftsmen’s work 
from Greek cemeteries in Egypt. 

J. J. Bernoulli, Griechische Ikonographie (2 vols., igox); F. Poul- 
sen, Greek and Roman Portraits in English Country Houses (1923). 

M. C. 

PORTRAITURE (Roman). The Roman ritual custom 
of preserving the features of departed ancestors by means 
of death-masks {imagines, q.v.) was a stimulus to the 
development of portrait art in Italy; but traces of death- 
masks are not common among existing portraits, and a 
Greek idealizing tradition, derived at first through 
Etruria and later by more direct contact, is generally 
present in some degree to modify Italic naturalism. The 
chronology of the earliest Italian portraits, which may 
go back to the early third century b.c., is still not entirely 
settled; they are of plastic materials, bronze, or clay. 
The use of marble began c. 100 b.c.; this was generally 
assisted by colour, of which traces occasionally remain. 
Late Republican portraits show a dry realistic style; 
historical identifications in this period are almost entirely 
fanciful. 

In the case of Imperial portraits the coin-series 
provides a base for identification, while changes in the 
bust-form as well as in the sculptural style help to fix 
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the date of private portraits. The bust, which in the 
late Republic included little more than head and neck, 
incorporated the shoulders by Flavian times, and in the 
early third century had prown into a half-lcnf;th figure, 
after which it grew smaller again. Stylistically, the 
portraits of Augustus show a strongly idealizing and 
dignified character, which in the later Julio-Claudians 
becomes often frigid. Republican naturalism persisted 
in private portraits and became the official style under the 
Flavians, with greater technical resource and ability. 
Trajanic portraits continue this tradition with more 
dryness, but Hadrian went back to a Greek idealism, 
more academic than that of Augustus ; with him begins 
the row of bearded emperors. The Antonine emperors 
show a distinctive pictorial style, the abundant hair and 
beard drilled, and the marble surfaces polished or left 
rough, to Secure effects of light and shade. Under the 
military emperors of the third century this picturesque 
style gave way to simpler treatment; hair and beard 
close-cut and rendered by pitted surfaces ; and this style, 
after a short-lived reversion under Gallicnus to more 
florid portraiture, leads to the stiffer, frontal portraits of 
the fourth century. 

_ A. Ilctilcr, Gretk and Roman Portrailt (iqia); R. Paribeni, Jl 
rilrallo nelV arteanlica (1934): J. J. Remoulli, RCmiiehr Ihonographie 
(1882-94); A. Zndokt-jitl.i, Ancrttral Portraiture in /?om?(Am5tcr- 
d.im,l 934 ):U.Delbrac!c, 5 '/u«in/iV!</CaiJmf>orrr<r/j(i 933 ). F. N. P. 

PORTUS mUSj a harbour of the Morini, used by 
Caesar {BGall. 5. 2 and 5) in the second British ex- 
pedition (S4 n.c.). The words seem to mc.an ‘Channel 
Harbour’, so that Boulogne, the port normally used, is 
the obvious identification, though there arc arguments 
for Wissant 

T, Rice Holmes, Ancient Britain, SS 2 ~ 9 S; CR xxiii. 77-81. 

C. E. S. 

PORUS, i.c. the Paurava king, niled the country bctw’ccn 
the Jhelum and the Chenab when Alexander arrived. 
Defeated by AIc.xandcr in a desperate battle at the 
Jhelum crossing, he became his ally; and AIc.x.sndcr, 
when forced to turn back at the Bcas, abandoned the 
hard-won eastern Punjab and handed it over to Porus, 
who again became independent. If Porus be Parvataka 
of the Mudrfirdhshnsa, he subsequently aided Chandra- 
gupta to conquer north-west India from the Mace- 
donians. He was killed (before 318) by the Macedonian 
Eudamus, who secured his elephants. 

Bcn'e, AUxanJerreich ii. p. 340. W. W.T. 

POSEIDON (/TooeiStSi', Doric TToTcihau), Greek god of 
earthquakes and of water, secondarily of the sea, since 
he appears to be native Greek, not pre-Hellenic, and it 
is fairly cenain that tlicir former habitat was inland, cf. 
the paucity of Greek names for fishes (examples of non- 
Greek fish-names in J. Huber, Dc lingua anliquistmorttm 
Grarciae incolarttm (1921), 8 ff.). The name is of doubt- 
ful etymology, but almost certainly Greek, and the firet 
two syllables are usually supposed cognate v/ith -rorafioc, 
rtocni (drink), etc. His most significant titles arc 
crooi'x-Ctoi' or rn'ootytiioe, ‘carthshakcr’, and yanyoyor, 
‘holder or possessor of earth’, meaning probably husb.snd 
of the earth-goddess. The latter is an appropriate name 
enough for a deity who, wh.atcs-er his exact origins, 
certainly is closely connected with water, which fertilizes 
the earth : it need not he r 3 in-xv.stcr, though flwt is 
perhaps th.c most commonly spoken of in such a context 
(cf., c.g., .Aesch. fr. 44 and F.iirip. fr. S9S, Nauek')._ In 
gcncr.d. the theory (Cook, Znjt ii. 582 If.) that he i*. ‘a 
spec: diced form of Ecus’, or a rky-god of any hind, h-ts 
th.c b.slance of evidence egainrt it. Being a great god, 
lie has functions no: unlike those of his celestial brother, 
hut the Greeks themselves convir-tently diiTcrcntistc 
them. Th.at he enxHcs car(hquaJ;« is an idea which 
potsibly rcfsects rorae c-irly and crude attempt to explain 


that phenomenon, cf. the later quasi-scicntific thcorv 
(Seneca, QA^at. 6, 6 ff.) that it was due to the action of 
water in some way. 

2. Mytholopcally, Poseidon is one of the three sons 
of IG-onos; in Homer he is younger than Zeus (I/iad 15. 
204); jn Hesiod and most later writers (Tiicog. 453 ff.), 
Zeus is the youngest son. He has but little mjgliology 
of his own ; he was one of those swallowed by Kronos 
and afterwards spewed up (ibid. 459), although obscure 
legends say that Kronos was tricked into Ew.aHowing a 
foal instead (a young horse instead of the young Lord of 
Horses, sec below; Paus. 8. 8. 2, from Arcadia), or that 
he threw Poseidon into the sea (Hyginus, Fab. 139. i). 
When the three brothers, after the defeat of their father, 
drcsv_ lots for the universe the sea fell to Jiis sh.src (//. 
loc. cit. 190). It is to be noticed that at least one probably 
more ancient god, Ncrcus (q.v.), is thus displaced from 
the position which it would seem that he once held. His 
consort is the unimportant Amphitritc, and some legends 
of little significance arc told of his wooing (see Rose, 
Handb. Gh. Myth. 63 f.). Of his various amours, the 
most interesting is that with Medusa the Gorgon, who 
became by him mother of Pcg.asus (q.v.). With Apollo 
(q.v.) he built the walls of Troy for Laomedon, was 
cheated of his pay, and in revenge sent a sea-monster to 
ravage the land (//. 21. 441 ff., where Poseidon alone 
builds the walls, Apollo herding Lnomcdon’.s cattle; 
cf. AEACUS, HEn.4CLr3). For his quarrel with Odysseus, 
see ODYssrus. He is commonly the father of strong but 
rough and brutal men, or monsters such as the giant 
Antaeus, his son by Earth (Apollod. 2. iis). There arc 
also several tales of his begetting horses, besides Pcg.asus ; 
for one see AncADiAN cotTS, DEMtrnnt. 

3. In cult he is, of course, prominent as sea-god and 
worshipped on all occasions connected with the sea 
and navigation. In addition, as already suggested, he 
is worshipped as a god of fresh water (Krcnouchos, 
NyTnphagctes; sec Famcll, p. 5), and sporadically as god 
of earthquakes (Strabo 1. 3. 16, 57, the Rhodians found 
a temple to him on the volcanic island of 7 'hcra with 
the title Asphalios, a by-form of which — .Asplialion — is 
rightly interpreted by Mnerobius, Sat. 1. 17. 22, as ferram 
stabiliens). It is quite natural that a god of water should 
occ.ssionalIy be a god of vegetation, Pliyttilmios, PJut. 
Qttaest. conv. 675 f., which saj’s the cult is practically 
universal in Greece. But it is less obvious why he should 
be Hippios, Ixird of Horses. This cannot .arise from a 
metaphor like Engl, ‘white horses’ for waves, sincenosuch 
metaphor is known in Greek, and it is noteworthy that 
Comutus (Theolon, Graee. 22, p. 44, i Lang) suggests 
only that it is because we use ships 'like horses’, i.e. as 
means of transport. Tliis is of course absurd, for cult- 
titles like this do not grow out of poctic.nl figures. The 
real reason is, however, uncertain; possibly the title is 
due merely to the fact that the peoples worsliipping him 
were themselves horse-breeders. That horses were bred 
and used in Thessaly is notorious, and the cult of Pos cidon 
Hippios is especially Thessali.nn (Famdl, p. 23). In 
general, Poseidon is closely connected with the rvlin>’ans 
in mythical times, the lonians in historic.n!. though his 
cult spreads far wider than tJicsc parts of the Greek r.;cc. 

4. 'Pliough popular and held in much reverence 
(partly because of his worship, ns on nncentral god or 
othensdsc. by many noble families ; cf. the comparatively 
respectful handling of him by_ Aristophanes, whose 
conservatism is well known), he did not develop with the 
evolution of higher theological and ethical ideas, thus 
contrasting with Zeus and even with Hadw. One re.nton 
for this m.ny be the fart that thenc ide,n were ncco.-Djoanied 
by n tendency towards monothci'.m. and hence Zeus 
hardly left mom for another great gocl. even Hade* being 
on occasion merely identified svlth him, 

SL Fstr-etS, Cs-'Jl r/ l\e Grrri ise>5) fr. i if,, er.i 

the rrlrrint srtJ. in the tirgn tiJesi-Mri's. H.J. IL 
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POSIDIPPUS (JToaet'SiTnro?) (i), New Comedy poet, 
bom in Macedonia after 316 b.c.; he won four victories 
from 289/288 onwards. Fr. 12, a version of the famous 
story of Phryne’s acquittal ; fr. 28, a Thessalian maintains 
his right to speak his native dialect and not adopt Attic. 

Posidippus’ importance is clear: his 'AvoKXrjo^ieirq ' 
was re-acted c. 180 b.c., his work was imitated on the 
Roman stage (Cell. 2. 23. i), and his statue is extant. 
FCG iv. 513 ff.; CAF iii. 33s ff. W. G. W. 

POSIDIPPUS 270 B.C.), from Pella in Macedonia, 

was an epigrammatist, and a close friend of Hedylus and 
Asclepiades. He has about twenty fine poems in the 
Anthology, mostly about love and feasting ; many of them 
can be paired with poems by Asclepiades {Anth. Pal. 7. 
267, 284). Probably the works of the three friends were 
published together; still, Asclepiades was the leader, 
P. the follower. 

R. Reitzenstein, Epigramm und SkoUon (1893), 87; P. Schott, Pot. 
epigrammata (1905). G. H. 

POSIDONIUS (rioaeiBcJjvios) (i) of Olbiopolis, Sophist 
and historian, author of a work on the Dniester region, 
'ArTiKal laroplai and Ai^vKa, has been identified, 
though this is uncertain, with the Posidonius who, 
according to Plutarch (Aem. 19), was contemporary with 
Perseus of Macedon (179-168 B.c.) and described his 
reign, including the battle of Pydna, 

FGrH ii. B, p. 893; BD, p. 596. A. H. McD. 

POSIDONIUS (2) (c. 13S-C. 51-50 B.C.), bom at 
Apamea on the Orontes, after studying philosophy at 
Athens under Panaetius devoted several years of his life to 
scientific research in the western Mediterranean provinces 
and in North Africa. He then settled down at Rhodes, 
which became his adoptive country. Towards the end of 
87 Posidonius was sent to Rome on behalf of the Rhodians 
to appease Marius, and he conceived for him an intense 
dislike, to wliich he later gave vent in his historical works. 
In 78 Cicero attended the school of Posidonius, to whom 
he often pays tribute in his writings, although the philo- 
sopher declined to revise Cicero’s account of the con- 
spiracy of Catiline. Another famous visitor of Posidonius 
was Pompey, who met him twice, after defeating the 
pirates and on his return from the East. Posidonius was 
such an enthusiastic supporter of Pompey that he devoted 
a separate treatise to the narrative of Pompey’s eastern 
campaigns ; it was from this that Strabo drew liis strongly 
rationalistic explanation of the work of Moses as a Jewish 
lawgiver. The wars of Pompey seem to have been dealt 
with by Posidonius as an appendix to his Histories, 
the fifty-two books of which started from the point where 
Polybius left off, and included the history of the Eastern 
and Western peoples with whom Rome had come into 
contact, from about 146 b.c. to the dictatorship of Sulla. 
The meagreness of the fragments, which we owe chiefly 
to the learned curiosity of Athenaeus, makes a recon- 
stmction impossible. But the fact that his work exer- 
cised a widespread and lasting influence is sufficient to 
give us an idea of Posidonius’ literary skill as well as 
of his accuracy and matter-of-factness. Sallust, Caesar, 
Tacitus, and Plutarch were respectively dependent on 
• Posidonius for the conception of history, for the ethno- 
logy of the Gauls and of the Germans (whom Posi- 
donius probably did not distinguish from the Celts), and 
for the history of Marius and Marcellus; while the so- 
called xmiversal historians (e.g. Timagenes, Trogus, 
Diodorus) did not hesitate to borrow even his doctrine of 
the unity of history, sj-mbolized by the ‘cosmopolis’, or 
city of God, in which, ruled ever as it is by His provi- 
dence, all human beings have a share {see HiSTORiOGRAFHy, 
GREHt, para. 7). In his Histories, which were biased 
in favour of the nobilitas, and consequently strongly 
opposed to the Gracchi and the equestrian party. 


Posidonius aimed at showing that the Roman Empire, 
embracing as it did all the peoples of the known world, 
embodied the commonwealth of mankind and reflected 
the commonwealth of God, to which deserving states- 
men and philosophers were to be admitted ifter the 
fulfilment of their earthly task. This theory Cicero 
expounds in his Somnium Scipionis, which is indisputably 
based upon the ideas of Posidonius or cognate tWnkers. 
The Histories of Posidonius must therefore be considered 
as the complement and the practical application of his 
philosophical system. He thus vindicated Roman im- 
perialism, which less civilized peoples were forced to 
accept, or rather to welcome, for the sake of their own 
improvement, while at the same time he gave a practical 
illustration of the doctrine of continual communion and 
mutual sympathy between the world of God and the 
world of man. According to Posidonius the end and 
destiny of the human race is exactly reflected in the 
vicissitudes of history. Political virtue, therefore, con- 
sists in turning humanity back to its state of prehistoric 
irmocence, in which philosophers were the law-givers 
and instructors of their fellow-men and acted as inter- 
mediaries between the world of matter, in which men 
are compelled to live, and the world of God, from which 
alone law-abiding morality can spring. Thus politics 
and ethics are one, and any form of moral or political 
activity becomes a religious duty, by fulfilling which man 
frees himself and acquires knowledge of the gifts of the 
spirit, which enable him to enjoy a superior form of 
existence after death. Since the God of Posidonius is the 
creator neither of matter nor of soul, the latter cannot be 
considered immortal in itself. But since it is composed 
of the same substance as the heavenly bodies, it escapes 
from the human prison and returns to the sublime abode 
whence it originally came. Posidonius, moreover, intro- 
duced heroes and daemons as intermediary beings be- 
tween man and God, in whose eternity they have a share. 
Their power and influence over eartlily creatures is 
manifested in visions, divination, and oracles. The 
harmony which Posidonius observed in the world of 
man he discovered no less in nature. To prove that the 
same laws and processes were at work in both worlds, he 
devoted himself to scientific research. His study of 
primitive cultures led him to establish the principle that 
the present condition of semi-civilized peoples reflects 
the original stage of culture among those now civilized. 
His travels and observations enabled him to prove the 
connexion between tides and the phases of the moon, 
and to give an accurate description of the life and currents 
of the ocean. Nor was he merely a theorist; some im- 
portant achievements witness his practical skill. For 
instance, he calculated the circumference of the earth, 
constructed a sphere, and drew a map. He showed also 
a lively interest in poetry, rhetoric, lexicography, geo- 
metry, etc. See also meteorology. 

The contemporaries of Posidonius were more im- 
pressed by his personality and the width of his interests 
than by his system. His influence has often been over- 
emphasized, but it ought by no means to be under- 
estimated. Although it is uselessly dangerous to attempt 
to rebuild his system by a mere mechanical spoliation of 
Lucretius, Cicero, Manilius, Seneca, and Pliny the 
Elder, it cannot be seriously doubted that they as well as 
Virgil and the historians mentioned above were largely 
dependent upon Posidonius. In the history of ancient 
thought he can be compared to no one but Aristotle. _As 
Aristotle forms the epilogue of the culture of classical 
Greece, so Posidonius collected the heritage of the 
Graeco-Roman civilization, or shaped it afresh, be- 
queathing to tlie Renaissance the legacy of the Hellenistic 
age. 

Texts: Apart from I. Bate's antiquated edition, no collection of 
the fraements of Posidonius is available, except for the passaRcs from 
his historical works, which have recently been edited, with an 
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■exhaustive commentary, by F. Jacoby, FGrII ii, no. 87. A ncsv 
collection of ‘the philosophical as well as the scientific material' 
is bcioR prepared by I.. Edclstcin (cf. yiJPhil. 1936, 321, n. 121). 

Moons Lmmrvnr; K. Reinhardt, PotHdamm (1921); Abimijr «. 
Synpathit (t92f>); P. Cher Ursprun;; u. EntarUir.f; (1028); 1.. Heine- 
mann, P. mnnphytitche Schrjften (a vols., 1921, 1928); G. Rudbertt, 
Fonch. z. P. (191M. A detailed bibliography is itiven in I'C. Praech- 
fer's appendix to Uebenveg’s Crundriss i”. 150 ff. P. T. 

POSSESSIO. Roman terminology distinguished dif- 
ferent kinds of possessio. Posscssio naturalts signified 
physical control over the possessed object witliout regard 
to its rightfulness. Posscssio civilis was such as was based 
on iusta causa, and was important in the prov’ince of the 
ills civile. Possessio ad interdicta was the true and proper 
possessio, protected by a remedy of praetorian law, inter- 
dicta (see LAW AND PltOCnDURE, ROMAN, II. II). This 
particular protection against disturbance by a third party 
represents one of the most characteristic marks of 
Roman posscssio: it served exclusively to defend the 
existing condition of things, independently of ownership 
or other rights; but for the enjoyment of this kind of 
protection posscssio must be iusta, i.c. not acquired 
violently or clandestinely or prccario (if the holder was 
a tenant-at-will). In intcrdictal proceedings the possessor 
had only to prove a matter of fact, his possession, and 
no right. Acquisition of possession involved an objective 
element and a subjective one: effective control (corpus) 
and the consciousness and willingness to hold it (animus 
possidendi). For some methods of acquiring ownership 
posse.ssion was one of the principal elements, as in 
traditio (transfer of ownership of res nee mancipi by 
informal delivery of possession), occupatia (when posses- 
sion was talcen of an ownerless object), and usucapio 
(uninterrupted possession for a certain time, see domi- 
nium). An important distinction lay between posscssio 
bona fide and mala fide, depending upon the circumstance 
whether the possessor believed or not that he did not 
violate another man’s right by his possession. _ Only 
posscssio bona fide might be the basis for usucapio,^ and 
only a bona fide possessor became entitled to the fruits of 
the object by separatio. 

G. Cornil, Traitf de In pasitstion (1905); S. Riccobono, Stw. 
Zrinehr. 1910; Diillettwo dtlV Jititiito di Uirittp Romano, 1911: P. 
Ilonfantc, Corjo dl Dirilto romano ii. 2 (19^8), iii (i933). •A- U- 

POSSESSION. That a human being might become 
possessed by a supcmatunil power was a fairly common 
ancient belief. The effect might be a prophetic frenzy, 
ns in the c.asc of the Pythia (cf. apollo) ; sudi a person 
was ti'Ocoj. It might also be some terrifying disc.nsc, 
ns epilepsy (Hippoc. De tnorbo sacra, especially p. 592 f. 
KOhn). Or it might be insanity; the victim was then 
commonly said Sat/iorar, as Acsch. Sept. 1001, or koko- 
hatnovdy, ns Dinnrehus, 1. pr. Latin called him larva- 
tiis or cerritus, possessed respectively by the Larvae or 
Ceres, c.g. Plautus, Men. S90. Later, under Oriental 
influence (cf., c.g., the numerous references to demoniacs 
in the N.T.), tfic belief grew stronger and commoner, 
and mentions of magical cures and the activity of 
exorcists, pagan and Christian, are extremely frequent. 

Julius Ttrr.bornino, 'De antiquorum dscreoaismo’ (1909; ROW 
vii. 3). II.J. R. 

POSTAL SERVICE (Gnra:). In the Persian Empire 
couriers and horses were maintained at stations .spaced at 
intervals of a day’s journey (orafl/toi') along the royal 
road.s, and government dispatches were carried by relays; 
the systent was called nyyomjsov. Antigonus I rcorpan- 
ired this ecrvicc of couriers (Ptfi).te.i!>opot) in 30Z n.C., 
a.nd the same ss-stcin is found in Ptolcin.aic I'gypt. \Vc 
jxrsscst the day-b.-srih of a .station, .specifying the couriers 
who went out and came in .and tltc documents tJiat tliey 
carried. The rr>st wa.s probably n liturgy incumfsent 
u,oon the rnniuncsl rniliti.w.cn, and those who preferred 
not to serve ftenonnlly paid the tax m-imer instead. 
.Another papvtut records the warct of a pw w! ttail; they 


comprise forty-four PtflXiot^opoi (here probably run- 
nere), one wpoypdi^iQs, one tij'ioSor, and one KainjXtrqs. 
This station probably belonged to a local postal service, 
distinct from the mounted post. 

F. Prcisigkc, Klia vii {1907). 241-77. A. II. M. J. 

POSTAL SERVICE (Roman), Under the Republic no 
public post existed ; both private individuals and govern- 
ment officials depended on hired labrUorii (q.v.). 
Augustus organized a regular cursus publiats, but this 
was employed simply for official dispatches, and only 
occasionally might individuals be granted a diploma 
entitling them to make use of it (Plin. Pp. 10. 120-1). 
At first (Suet. Aiip. 49) relays of me.sscngcrs were 
stationed along the roads, but later Augustus established 
posting-houses, where messengers travelling by carriage 
might change horses. The same messenger generally 
carried his dispatch to its destination (Tac. Hist. 2. 73). 
The cost of the post was usually home by the local 
authorities, though several emperors temporarily trans- 
ferred the burden to the fiscus (IPS 2:4). Even imperial 
letter-carriers often travelled on foot. The average speed 
.atLained by the Roman post has been estimated at fifty 
miles a day, though much higher speeds were possible 
if the news was urgent (A. M. Ramsay, in jtPSxv. 60 ff.). 
The revolt of the Rhine army against Galba w.as known in 
Rome in about nine days, which implies a rate of about 
j6o miles a day. Dispatches were sent by sea if naviga- 
tion was possible, but in winter nonnally travelled by 
land. The news of the accession of I’crtinax, which 
occurred in the winter, took sixty-three days to rcacli 
Alcx.indria from Rome, a distance by road of rather 
over 3,000 milc%. On the other liand, Galba's accession, 
which occurred in summer, was knowm in Alexandria 
within twenty-seven days, as it was possible to send the 
news by sea. 

O. HirjchfrW, VencaUur.gtbeamtm (1905), 190 IT.; O. Sfcck. PIf', 
s.v. 'cunus publioia’. G. H. S. 

POSTLIMINIUM. The legal position of a Roman 
citizen captured by the enemy was similar to that of a 
slave, but many of his rights remained in suspense until 
he returned to Roman territory. By virtue of the right 
of postliminium, svhich was said to be moribus constitutum, 
the captive after his return recovered with his freedom 
all his former rights just .as if he had never been captured 
by the enemy. Such right.s, however, depended on actual 
exercise and could not therefore be held in suspension 
indefinitely. According to Justinian's Jaw the mnrri.agc 
continued in spite of the husband’s captivity. If the 
caplivus died in captivity, he died a slave; but a Lex 
Cornelia (of the dictator Sulki) enacted that big will, 
made before he svas captured, remained valid, there being 
a fiction that he had died on Rom.an territors' and ns a free 
man and had never been captured. This so~aillcd firtio 
Ic^is Corncliac was applied to successions on intestacy and 
further extended by the jurists and Justinian. 

The ius postliminii was applied also to thing.s (slai’ca, 
ships, horses used in militnrj’ service, and so on) and real 
estate which fell into the enemy’s hand during war and 
were subsequently recovered by their owner. 

I.. Mitlei'. RCm. I'firratrrchl (lecS). 191 fl.; S. P'jlsr?!, .V/nR.'i/ra 
(101.8); W. W. narS-.l«nJ, .-I of Rfman Lee-* 

(1932), eh. 2; U. }Cini. '.SnitJi talU raptitim', Rtr, ii/d, for U 
tduT, 192A, 19:7, U-it. lit. Dir, tom. zxxv (1927). otnn, Um'v, 
Marerata 1927 (1936): H. Krflerr, ■C>r'-oa!« (rrdrnirnu*, .V«f. 
Zriuofir. Ii (r 93 J). 10} tl.; E. I-e'.y, ‘C^riivus rcticn-iptus', C/’Ai.'. 
xxxviii (i 9 t 3 >. 159 tl. 

POSTU.MIUS (i) TUBERTUS, At'i.t", appointed 
dictifor in 437 n.c, liy his son-i,n-Liw Cindnn.stu-i, v.o.n n 
notable and undoubtedly i'.i ttofical victo.’y over t’nr .Aequi 
on thc.Vtgidu- (tr.tditinnally on 19 June), hut detsih of 
the ca.mp.iign, w hich closely resemble*, tint of CineinnafU's 
in 45S, must 'oc rejected. O. liinehfclJ (Kla’r:* Sebr. 
7913, 246 f.) has wrongly assumetS tbit the legend of 
Cina'nnatus grew rnu of the *.tory of r<-;tu.*njui. F, ' 1 . 
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POSTUMIUS (2) MEGELLUS, Lucius {cos. I, 305 
B.C.; II, 294; III, 291). The victories over the Saninites, 
which tradition assigns to his two first consulships, were 
probably reverses. His alleged triumph ‘de Samnitibus 
Etrusceisque’ in 294 is an anticipation of that of 291 ; he 
was not in Etruria. In 291 he helped to end the Third 
Samnite War by storming Venusia. He is said to have 
‘triumphed’ and to have been fined for conducting the 
war against the wishes of the Senate. H. H. S. 

POSTUMIUS (3) ALBINUS, Aulus, Roman senator 
and historian, praetor in 155 B.C., consul in 151, com- 
missioner for the settlement of Achaea in 146, and an 
enthusiastic philhellene, wrote a history of Rome from 
its origins, in Greek. Pragmatic in treatment, it belongs 
to the Senatorial tradition. Cato mocked his apology for 
Iris Greek (Gellius, ii. 8. 2), but Polybius, if grudgingly, 
recognized his culture and influence (Polyb. 39. i) and, 
though his excessive philhellenism and wordiness of- 
fended the older Romans, Cicero praises him as ‘disertus’ 
{Brut. 81). References to a poem and to his dc aduentu 
Aeneae may point to one work; Macrobius’ reference 
(3. 20. s) may, hut not necessarily, indicate a Latin 
version of his history. 

H. Peter, HRRel. i, pp. cxxiv, 53 : M. Gelzer, Hermes 1034, p. 48. 

A. H. McD. 

POSTUMIUS (4) ALBINUS, Aulus, in the winter 
1 10-109 B.c. was left by his brother Sp. Albinus, then 
consul, in charge of the Roman forces in Africa. He tried 
to finish the Jugurthine War at one stroke, by seizing 
Jugurtha in his treasure-city of Suthul, but was thwarted 
by Jugurtha’s excellent intelligence service. Albinus was 
trapped with his army, and could only save it by ‘passing 
\mder the yoke’ and agreeing to leave Numidia in ten 
days. He is probably to be identified with the consul of 
99, who was killed in a mutiny when serving as Sulla’s 
legate at Pompeii in 89. He may be the adoptive father 
of Decimus Brutus, the tyrannicide. M. H. 

POSTUMIUS (s) ALBINUS, Spurius, was sent as 
consul in no b.c. to renew the war with Jugurtha after 
Bestia’s settlement of the Numidian question had been 
destroyed by Memmius’ agitation. He made vigorous 
preparations, but no action was taken till his brother 
A. Albinus (while he himself was absent in Rome) at- 
tempted to entrap Jugurtha at Suthul. When this had 
failed {see postumius 4) Sp. Albinus was condemned 
under the Quaestio of Mamilius. M. H. 

POSTUMUS, Marcus Cassianius Latinius, left in 
military command on the Rhine by Gallienus, when he 
set out to crush Ingenuus in Moesia, quarrelled over the 
disposal of booty with Silvanus, Praetorian Prefect and 
guardian of the young prince, Saloninus, in Cologne 
(early A.n. 259). He took the city, put both guardian and 
prince to death, and established himself as independent 
emperor in Gaul. Attacked by Gallienus in 263, he was 
defeated, but allowed to escape by the half-hearted 
pursuit of Aureolus. Gallienus was wounded and with- 
drew, and Postumus was left to develop an Empire of 
the West, to which both Spain and Britain adhered. 
Postumus certainly abetted the revolt of Aureolus in 268, 
but had himself to meet the revolt of Laelianus in Mogun- 
tiacum {Mainz). He took the city, but was murdered by 
his own troops when he forbade the sack. 

Postumus successfully defended the Rhine frontier 
against German invasion. He had his own senate and 
struck coins at several mints, among them Cologne. 
Cologne, Mainz, and Treves were his chief cities. 
Victorinus, who succeeded after Marius, was his general, 
but never his colleague. His usurpation weakened central 
authority, but saved the West. 

CAHxii. 18s £f.; Parker, Roman World, 168, 173 ff., 188. 

H. M. 


POTAMON of Alexandria, probably of the time of 
Augustus (31 B.c.-A.D. 14), founderofthe Eclectic school. 
He attempted without much originality or consistency 
to combine Platonic and Peripatetic tenets with the Stoic 
creed (Diog. Laert. prooem. 21). The school had little 
influence. 

See Zeller, Phil. d. Griechen iii. i*. 639-41, W. D. R. 

POTIDAEA, a Corinthian colony, founded c. 600 B.c. 
for trade with Macedonia and along the line of the later 
Via Egnatia. It struck coins from c. 550 B.c. A strongly 
fortified port, it withstood a siege by Artabazus (480- 
479). It joined the Delian Confederacy; but its con- 
nexion with Corinth, which supplied its annual chief 
magistrate, rendered it suspect to Athens. ' After an 
increase of its tribute to fifteen talents (434 B.c.) it 
revolted (432), but although it received help from Pelo- 
ponnesus it was reduced in 430. Athenian cleruchs 
occupied the site until 404, when it passed to the 
Chalcidians. It was recovered by Athens in 363 and 
received another cleruchy in 361; but in 356 it fell into 
the hands of Philip II of Macedon. It was perhaps 
destroyed in the Olynthian War (348); but it was re- 
founded by Cassander under the name of Cassandreia 
(c. 316). N. G.L.H. 

POTiTII and PINARII, see HERCULES. 

POTITUS, see Valerius (a). 

POTTERY. The earliest pottery of Greece, from neo- 
lithic deposits in Crete, is hand-made, of burnished dark 
clay, a ware characteristic of a wide Mediterranean area; 
the surface sometimes blacked, elsewhere reddened. In 
Asia Minor this ware persists through the Bronze Age 
and recurs later. Neolithic pottery from the Cyclades is 
so far unknown ; on the mainland red polished and painted 
wares are followed by ‘Dimini ware’ with brown linear 
and spiral patterns on white, supposedly of Danubian 
origin. The recently discovered neolithic ware of Cyprus 
shows a similar sequence. 

2. In the early Bronze Age the dark clay ware is 
followed by painted fabrics, dull dark on light ground. 
In Crete there is a change (c. 2300 B.c.) to light-on-dark 
painted ware, which continues throughout the Middle 
Minoan period. The slow potter’s wheel is introduced, 
probably from Asia (c. 2100 B.C.), soon followed by the 
quick wheel. In the Late Minoan Age the dark-on-light 
technique returns, with a naturalistic style embracing 
floral and marine subjects. The Cyclades and Mainland 
favour the dark-on-light style throughout. On the Main- 
land an intrusive ‘Minyan ware’ appears c. 2000 B.c. of 
grey clay, wheel-made, the shapes recalling metal-work. 
After 1400 B.c. ‘Mycenaean pottery’ predominates, with 
lustrous brown ornament on buff, based mainly on Late 
Minoan ; the pottery, found over a wide area, is remark- 
ably uniform. Later the designs grow stylized, and in 
the sub-Mycenaean age are reduced to geometric ele- 
ments. 

3. Geometric pottery (1000-700 B.c.) develops from 
the earlier fabric with no change of technique, but with 
the addition of new patterns, such as the maeander, and 
an enrichment of the decoration, which now covers the 
whole vase in horizontal bands. In contrast to Mycenaean 
ware. Geometric falls into local schools, the most impor- 
tant being the Attic, where ‘Dipylon’ vases often have 
funeral scenes and chariot processions, conventionally 
rendered. 

4 « InthelatecighthcenturytheGeometricstylepasses 
into the Orientalizing, as the result of closer acquaintance 
with Eastern art. The decorative repertory is enriched 
by floral patterns, animals, winged monsters, etc., which 
replace the Geometric patterns in the horizontal bands. 
Experiments in technique— outline drawing, incised 
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lines, polychromy — are found, the human figure is drawn 
with increasing naturalism, and mytiiological representa- 
tions begin. The local styles are again clearly distin- 
guished ; the seventh century secs the high-water mark 
of the Island and East Greek schools ; the chief Mainland 
fabrics arc the Athenian (proto-Attic), proto-Corinthian, 
and Laconian. 

5. By 600 Athenian potters had substantially evolved 
the Attic black-figured style, and the sixth century sees 
the gradual assimilation of other local sty'les to this, and 
ultimatply their disappearance as Athenian wares under 
the Pisistratids obtain a monopoly. In black-figure the 
design is laid in dark paint, improved to the brilliant 
black Attic glaze, on the reddish buff clay; inner mark- 
ings are made by incised lines ; white is used for the flesh 
of women, red for men’s beards and hair, etc. The 
decorative patterns arc reduced, and the field of the vase 
occupied by a mj-thological or other subject. 

6. About 525 Athens introduces a new technique, 
the red-figured, in wluch the decoration is left in the 
ground-colour and the background filled with black; 
inner details are rendered in thin glazed lines ; accessory 
colours arc sparingly used in the fifth century. In this 
style greater freedom of drawing was possible, and the 
artists pass from archaic stiffness to tlie classic style of 
the mid-fifth and to the free style of the late fifth century. 
The vases of the fourth century arc characterized tech- 
nically by greater use of accessory colours and gilding. 
A subsidiary Attic fabric of the fifth century is the ‘white- 
ground’ ware, in which the background is white, with 
designs in black glaze at first, later in matt polychrome; 
these vases were mainly used for sepulchral purposes. 

7. In tltc late fourth century Greek pottery undergoes 
a change. The large painted vases disappear with the 
red-figure style, and the potter's art is restricted to the 
production of cheap clay substitutes for the costly 
vessels of metal which Hellenistic taste preferred. 
Painted decoration is limited to floral scrolls .and patterns: 
both light-on-dark and dark-on-light styles are found; 
but painted wares are secondary to tlic new metallic 
styles, in which relief ornament is predominant. Some- 
times moulded reliefs arc added to wheel-made vases; 
in other fabrics the vase is thronn in a mould, as in the 
hemispherical ‘Mcgarian bowls’, the most widespread 
Hellenistic fabric. In the third century the black ground- 
colour inherited from Athens is modified in East Greece 
into red or bronze, and from this develops the terra 
sigillata (q.v.), the standardized fine pottery of Roman 
times. 

S. Italian pottery of the Neolithic and Bronze Ages is 
mainly of the dark-clay Mediterranean tj-pe; painted 
wares, dark on light, occur sporadically in the south 
and have been compared with the wares of the Balkan 
peninsula. In the early Iron Age the hand-made dark- 
clay ware (‘irnpasto’) continues in several local styles; 
among them the 1-atin, characterized by its funerary 
‘hut-urns', and the Villanovan of Tuscany and Bolo^a, 
with biconic,al urns and incised geometric decoration. 
The 'bucchero' of Etruria (700-500) is also dark-clay 
tvarc, but wheel made, with polished bl.ack surface; early 
decoration is incised, later decoration is in relief. Painted 
wares imitating the contemporary stylc.s of Greece appear 
on the west coast about 700, and by 5 25 the native pottery 
is Largely displaced by Greek (mainly Attic) imported 
vases and loc.il copies. Tlicrc arc independent schools of 
pottery in Apulia which, while lionowing the painted 
technique from Greece, remain barb.tric in .style. The 
Italian red-fipired style begins in south Italy about 440, 
pcih.aps intrtKluccd by immigrant Athenian potters. 
Ib.cre ate four main scr.'mih— the south Italian, the.sthcsol 
of P.sestum, the Campanian, r.nd the Etruscan, A large 
production of vasej, o.hen of great sire .md clsboreie 
decoration, continued into the early third century. 

9. l.n the Hcl’cnittic pen''>d .Apulia end Cc-mpania arc 


the chief areas of production. Light-on-darl: painted 
ware and V.1SCS with applied reliefs arc the main fabrics. 
Ale.xandria tvas the principal source of inspiration, and 
Italy long remained untouched by the East Greek ex- 
periments in red gkazes and moulded wares; after 30 n.c., 
however, it took the lead in these with the appcar4incc of 
Arrctinc ware (see terra sigillata). 

JO, Apart irom terra sigillata, the pottcrj'of the Roman 
East is mainly plain earthenware, though moulded vases 
of the second to third century arc not unknown. 'The 
pottery of the western provinces shows more character, 
and there are a number of local decorated fabrics, c.g. 
the Caistor ware of Britain, with elaborate relief orna- 
ment. 

Prehelicnic: E. J. Forsdyhc, Catalosuf of GreeJs and Itlnacati 
Vases in the British Museum i, pt. i. Prehistoric Aegean Pottery 
(1925). Hellenic painted wares: tee VASr-rALSTINC. Hellenic relief 
wares: F. Courby, Let Vases greet d reliefs (1922). Early Italian 
pottery: T. E. Pcct, The Stone and Bronze Ages in Italy (1909); 

D. Unndall-Maclvcr, ViUanovans c IP t), and 

TheIronAgein/taly(ig2y);A.D.'- ■ ■ ■ ■ Vasrn 

(1938). Hellenistic pottery: H. A. '! ■ .' * ■ ■■ ;i934), 

3 tt~ 42 °: K- Pogenstecher, Die C. 

Koman Pottery: see TERaA sigillata; also H. Sumner. Excavations 
in Nao Forest Homan pottery sites (1937). General: Corpus Vatorurs 
Antiquorum, to far as published (examples of almost every fabric, 
with bibliojirnphies); P, Jacob.sfhal and J, D, Beazlcy (cdd.), Bilder 
griechitcher Vasen ( 1 930) ; G. M. A. Kichtcr and M. J. Milne. Shapes 
and Names of Athenian Vases (U.S.A. 1935). F. N. P. 

PRAECONES, see appaiutores. 

PRAEFECTI CAPUAM CUMAS, sec rnAEFEcnmA, 
CAPUA, VlGINTISnXVini. 

PRAEFECTURA means an assize-town in Roman 
tcrritoiy. When Capua became a mutticipium (q.v.) pre- 
fects with authority delegated by the praetor urbattus were 
occasionally sent there to assist injudicial rearrangements 
consequent upon the grant of civilas sitie sufjragto. The 
practice spread later to all other murticipia and also to 
oppida and cotieiliabula in the areas of full citizens (see 
ciTiZEN.SHip, oppidum), and became annual. The prae- 
fccti did not replace but assisted the loc.il authorities of 
tminidpia; in oppida cii’ium Romanorum they were some- 
times the only senior judicial authority. In C.imp,Tnia 
after the abolition of loc.il autonomy following the revolt 
of 215-211 n.c. a new set of annua! prarfecii, minor 
magistrates elected at Rome, were instituted to Like .sole 
charge of local jurisdiction. Elsewhere the old system 
prevailed down to the Social War, but w.ss not extended 
to tlic municipalities then incorporated. Between S9 and 
44 n.c. the surviving praefecti were abolished and the 
praefreturae assimilated to murticipia, though the title 
sometimes remained in use as a designation. 

Sec the biblionrapby under MV:,’lCirif.M: f-lctlem Vir»-j, 
Republic. A. N’. S.-V,'. 

PRAEFECTUS. Before the Social War each a!a 
socionctn had sir praefecti, three of whom were Roman 
officers. In Caesar's armies praefecti were the comman- 
ders of cavalry contingents. Under thc Principatc /twe- 
fecti were regular ofiicers of equestrian rani;. They 
commanded tltc IVactoriims, vigiles, and imperial fleet; 
the urban cohorts were under the prarfeetus urbi. 

The legions in Egypt were commanded by praefecti 
instead of the norm.il legttii, and Septimius Scvcnis 
followctl this precedent when he raised Iregionra I’ar- 
thicac I-III. Gallicnus substituted praefecti for sena- 
torial legat! in all the legions (see misnnuvs). Vasch 
legionary camp had its comm.inda.nt, oiled praefectut 
eattrerun and later praefectui (eastrcrvtn) Icgi'^’rdt, s'- ho 
was a promotesi centurion. 

In the .-luxilia each ala and eeborr ssits commanded by 
0 prarfeetus, ssho was Ivefort Ciaudtui a pronintej cen- 
turion. and subsequently a young jnsn starting h:» 
equestrian career. 
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Praefecti also held extraordinary appointments, e.g. 
praef. levis armaturae; praef. orae maritimae. See also 

ALIMENTA, ANNONA, FABRI, PRAEFECTUS PRAETORIO, PRAE- 
FECTUS URBI, VIGILES. 

A. von Domaszewski, Die Rangordnung dcs romischen Heeres 

(tqo8); C. W. Keyes, The Rise of the Eguites in the Third Century of 
the R. Empire (U.S.A. 1915). H. M. D. P. 

PRAEFECTUS PRAETORIO. The commanders of 
the Praetoriani (q.v.), chosen by the emperor usually 
from the equestrian order, were normally two in number 
(sometimes one or three). Though occasionally jurists 
(see PAPINIAN, ULPIAN, PAULUs), they were essentially 
soldiers, imtil imder Constantine they became civil 
administrators, four in number. They served as general 
adjutants to the emperors, sometimes acquiring great 
influence over them and becoming their chief advisers 
on matters of high policy (see sejanus, burrus, tigel- 
LINUS, PLAUTiANUs). In cases of a disputed succession 
the prefects not infrequently played a decisive part in tlie 
choice of the next emperor. From the time of the Severi 
they perhaps became ex officio senators ; they exercised a 
general jurisdiction in those civil and criminal cases 
which originated in Italy beyond the sphere of the Prae- 
fectus Urbi (i.e. 100 miles from Rome) and heard, vice 
imperatoris, appeals from the provinces. They over- 
shadowed the Praefectus Annonae, were the most impor- 
tant members of the Consilium Principis, and gained 
increasing influence from the time of Diocletian in 
financial administration. 

L. L. Howe, The Praetorian Prefect from Commodus to Diocletian 
(U.S.A. 1942); J.-R. Palanque, Essai sur la prefecture dupritoire du 
Bas-Empire (i933)- H. H. S. 

PRAEFECTUS URBI in early Rome was the deputy 
of the king, then of the consuls, in their absence from the 
city. With the institution of the praetorship such a 
deputy became unnecessary, although a Praefectus Urbi 
Feriarum Latinarum was needed. Following the prece- 
dent of Julius Caesar who had put prefects in charge of 
the city during his absence in Spain (late 46 B.C.), 
Augustus on occasion appointed a Praefecitts Urbi. The 
office probably had become permanent before the end of 
his reign; it was held, for an indefinite tenure, by a 
senator of consular rank, who commanded the cohortes 
urbanae and was responsible for maintaining order in the 
city. The prefect’s power of summary jurisdiction in 
criminal cases gradually increased; he encroached upon, 
and in the third century superseded, the quaestioncs, 
when his criminal jurisdiction extended to too miles 
around Rome. H. H. S. 

PRAEFICA, see DEAD, DISPOSAL OF, para. 7; nenia. 

PRAENES l E occupied a cool, lofty spur of the Apen- 
nines 23 miles east-south-east of Rome; nowadays 
Palestrina, with interesting polygonal walls. Tradition- 
ally foimded in the mythical period (Verg. Aen. 7. 678), 
it enjoyed by 700 B.C. an advanced, etruscanized civiliza- 
tion. It is first mentioned in history in the fifth century 

B. C. as a powerful Latin city, its strategic site facing the 
Alban Hills being inevitably attacked by Aequi (q.v.). 
In the fourth century it frequently fought Rome and, 
after participating in the Latin War, was deprived of 
territory and became a civitas focderata which still 
possessed ius exsilii 200 years later(Polyb. 6. 14). Appar- 
ently Praeneste was a very privileged ally: Praenestines 
loyally resisted Pyrrhus (reject Florus 2. 18) and Harmi- 
bal, and actually preferred their o-wn status to that of 
Roman citizens. After 90 b.c. Praeneste became a 
Roman municipitim which Sulla’s party sacked for its 
devotion to Marius’ cause (82). Sulla transferred Prae- 
ncste to lower ground and settled veterans there. It 
remained a colonia in Imperial times, famed chiefly as 
a fashionable villa resort and seat of the ancient and 


oracular sortes Praenestinae which Roman emperors, 
foreign potentates, and others consulted in the huge 
temple of Fortuna Primigcnia, probably Italy’s largest 
sanctuary (Polyb. 6. ii). Praeneste has yielded a specta- 
cular marine mosaic, to which Pliny (HJV 36. 25) possibly 
refers, the earliest specimen of Latin, whose peculiarities 
confirm Festus’ statement (p. 1 57, 488 L.) that Praenestine 
Latin was abnormal, and Verrius Flaccus’ calendar; 
Flaccus probably, and the Greek writer Aelian certainly, 
were natives of Praeneste. The Anicii were also pro- 
minent Praenestines. 

Strabo 5. 238; Livy 2. 19; 3. 8; 6. 21, 26 f.; 8. 12 f.; 23. 19 f.; 
Diod. 16. 4S; App. BCiv. 1. 65. 94; Cie. Div. 2. 41. R. S. Conway, 
Italic Dialects i (1897), 311; R. v. D. Magoffin, Topographical and 
Municipal History of Praeneste (U.S.A. 1908); H. C. Bradshaw, 
BSR ix (1920), 257; D. Randall-Maciver, Iron Age in Italy (1927). 

E. T. S, 

PRAEROGATIVA was the centuria that had the right 
of voting first. Originally the right was granted to the 
eighteen centuriae of the knights; but not later than 215 
B.c. it was conferred upon the one of the seventy centuriae 
of the first class which had been chosen by lot. The 
voting of the centuria praerogativa was considered to be 
binding on the course of the polling. 

Mommsen, Rom. Staatsr. iii’. 290 ff. P. T. 

PRAETEXTA, see FABULA attd drama, para 2. 

PRAETEXTATUS, see VETTius. 

PRAETOR (etymologically connected with prae-ire, ‘to 
lead’, ‘to precede’) was originally the name borne by the 
highest Roman magistrate, later called consul (q.v.). His 
close connexion with military affairs is shown by the use 
of the adjective praetorius in such expressions as prae- 
torium, cohors praetoria, and porta praetoria, and by the 
Greek translation of praetor as tjTparrjyos. According to 
tradition a praetor was first elected in 366 B.c. to super- 
vise the administration of justice in Rome (praetor 
ttrbanus) ; the two earlier praetors would by that date have 
assumed their title of consuls. The view of De Sanctis 
(Star. d. Rom. i. 404 ff.) that three original praetors 
divided their functions in 366, two (consuls) being 
responsible for military affairs, one (praetor urbanus) for 
legal, is discussed s.v. consul. Plebeians were excluded 
from the praetorship until 337. Rome’s closer relations 
with foreign Powers led to the creation (c. 242 B.c.) of a 
second praetor, called praetor qui inter peregrines ius dicit 
(abbreviated to praetor peregrinus), who dealt with law- 
suits in which either one or both parties were foreigners. 
The acquisition of overseas provinces greatly enlarged 
the sphere of the praetors’ activities, so that in 227 B.c. 
their number was increased from two to four, to provide 
for the government of Sicily and Sardinia, and to six in 
197 B.C., to administer Spain. By exercising the supreme 
provincial authority, the praetors became once again 
military magistrates, and in fact the difference of rank 
and power between them and the consuls decreased 
progressively, although the praetor urbanus was_ still 
subordinate to the consuls ; he was preceded by six lictors 
only, and performed the consuls’ functions of summoning 
the Senate and supervising the defence of Rome merely 
during their absence. In the second century the praetor 
urbanus and peregrinus dealt chiefly with the administra- 
tion of justice. Sulla, who increased the praetors’ number 
to eight, prescribed that all of them should remain in 
Rome as judges, or presidents of quaestiones (q.v.), and 
should proceed to the governorship of provinces in the 
following year by prorogation of their office. Sulla’s 
reform, however, was abolished in the Augustan age. 
Although tlie beneficent influence of the praetorship in 
the domain of law continued to make itself felt under the 
emperors (thanks to the edicts in which it was custom- 
ary for praetors to outline, on entering their office, the 
main principles of their jurisdiction), the praetorship 
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nevertheless declined rapidly, and its functions were soon 
reduced to minor jurisdiedon, e.g. in matters relating to 
guardianship, the status of liberty, etc., or financial 
duties, performed by the practorcs acrarii from 23 u.c. 
to A.D. 44. It eventually became a merely honorary 
appointment, the main feature of which tvas that the 
praetor urhanus liad to superintend the games provided 
by him on entering his office, to win the favour of die 
Roman populace. 

Mommsen, ItSm. Staatsr. ii*. i, 193 fT. ; for the origins of practor- 
«hip cf. G. Dc Sanctis, liiv.fil. J929, 1933. I’. T. 

PRAETORIANS. During the last two centuries of the 
Republic generals normally had a bodyguard or cohort 
practoria. After Philippi 8,000 veterans were organized 
in such cohorts and divided between Octavian and 
Antony. Out of these a permanent corps of nine cohorts 
was created by Augustus in 27 ii.c. To avoid any sugges- 
tion of military despotism some were stationed outside 
Rome, others billeted about the city, and in 2 n.c. two 
prefects were appointed from the equestrian order. 

In a sense Sejanus may be called the real founder of the 
Praetorians. Appointed sole prefect in a.d. 23, he con- 
centrated the cohorts in a single camp just outside the 
Walls of Rome. From this event dates the political 
importance of the Guard and its commanders. 

T’hc number of cohorts was raised by Caligula to 
twelve. In 69 Vitellius cashiered the soldiers who had 
supported Otho, and constituted sixteen cohorts from 
the German Icgioiis. Vespasian, however, reverted to the 
Augustan figure; a tenth cohort was added, perhaps by 
Domitian, and this number, apart from a possible reduc- 
tion by Diocletian, remained unchanged till the Prae- 
torians were disbanded by Constantine in 312. _ 

Each cohort was probably 500 strong, with some 
additional equites and spcailatora (imperial bodyguard), 
till its numbers were doubled by Seplimius Scvcnis. Its 
commander was a tribune, who since Claudius was 
regularly n promoted priwipilut centurion. Under him 
were centurions, the two senior of whom were the 
treemarius, who commanded tlic spcculatores, and the 
princeps castronim. 

During the first two centuries, apart from the Vitcllian 
episode, the proetorians were recruited from Italy arid the 
romanized provinces. A change was made by Septimius 
Severus, wlio substituted a new guard recruited mainly 
from the Illyrian legions. 

The Praetorians attended the emperor and members 
of his family at home and abroad. They served for 
sixteen years, were paid three times as highly as^ the 
legionaries and received frequent and large donatives. 
On discharge they were granted diploniata {see niPLOMA, 
DON’ATIVUM, SIGNA ?.UUTAni.A). 

M. DutT\‘t Cchortcs f'ritorirr.nn (193S); A. Pastrrini. 
nwrf) (1939). ff- ''f- "• 

PRAETORIUM denoted a general's tent (Livy 7. 12, 
10. 32; Cacs, BCiv. 1. 7&) or his staff or council (Lh-y 
26. 13. 6). Hence comes the porta praetoria of Kornan 
c.3stnimctation {set camp.s). By an extension of mc.ming 
praetorium .signified the residence of a provincial governor 
(c.g. JBS 229S), a pleasure villa (c.g. Suet. Tib. 30), an 
official road-side rest-house (C/L iii. 6123), or an em- 
peror's residence (C/L iii- S050). It is also irgubsily med 
for the forces or seniccs of the Practori.m Prefect {CIL 
V. 2837, viii. 9391. etc.). In permanent fonrcssca or 
forts it is distingui.shed from the priKcipiOf or hcad- 
qiisrters building, and clearly refers to the c0mm3nd.ini % 
housCj £i tcp**r«tc ^tructur.^! entity 2S. 25 J Vac-. Afttt, 

I. 44 » L'//.. vii. 44 '**» 7 ^ 3 * 7®4 xlx, 2 I 5 )* 

Merr.im'.o, tUtf-n itxxv, ^37. L A. Ft. 

PRATINAS of Phliu' {see TRSomv) is stated by Suidas 
(s V.) to have been the first to compose eatJ^icpbys; and 
of Ills fiftv plsvs t]’.iity.tv.o sverc satyric- He competed 


at Athens about the beginning of the fifth century B.c. 
A fragment of one of his satj'ric plays (.Aih. 14, p. 617 b) 
attacks the growing predominance of the flute accompani- 
ment over the words of the dithyramb. His /JcAaioTat 
was brought out by his son Aristias in 467 n.c. (Arg 
Acsch. Persae). 

TGF 725. M. Polilcnr, Dat Satyrsl>icl und Pratinas con P/driut 
(1926); A. tv. Pickard-Cambrid-c, UMyramb, Trasedy, nr.d Comedy 
(1927), 28 {T., 92 0. A. Vi. P.-C. 

PRATUM (or PRATA), meaning miscellany, title of a 
lost work by Suetonius, Cf. silva. 

PRAXAGORAS of Cos (second half of 4th c, n.c.), 
the teacher of Hcrophilus, was numbered by Galen 
among the greatest physicians ; the few data preserved do 
not give a clear picture of his achievements. Praxa- 
goras’ anatomy was a strange mixture of correct and 
false notions. He recognized the connexion of the brain 
with the spinal cord; on the other hand, he believed that 
the arteries, coming from the heart, taper away and 
finally turn into nerves. Respiration he called, though 
not the cause, yet the re-creating source of the soul, and 
considered the arteries as air-channcls. The discovery 
of the arterial pulse wjis ascribed to him. Diseases he 
explained by the (eleven) luimours, also emphasizing the 
importance of the pneuma; he was particularly interested 
in fevers. His tlicrapy is almost unknown; liis operation 
on the ileus is mentioned. 

Text: Fragments, C. G. Kohn, Oputcida Academdea Medico et 
Philolosdca ii (182.S), 128 f.; cf. also Anth. Plan. 16. 273. 

Ltrea-wunt: Onlysursey, K. D. Ilaumann, 7am«(i937). Surneq.', 
K. Sudhog, Queticn u. Studien s. GeseJt. a. Natnrtc. u. d. Med. 
('033)' bate, about 300 n.c., W. Jaeftcr, Dioldet f. Karysios (t938), 
folIowinR from later date of Diodes. An older and a younger P. 
(H. SchCne, IVi. Mus. 1903, p. 64), not yet dearly dislinguislied. 

H< 

PRAXIDIKAI, ‘the exactors of ju.sticc’j goddcs.sc.s wor- 
shipped at Haliartus (Pnus. 9. 33. 3). Their temple w.as 
roofless (it is common for oaths to he taken in the open 
air) and they were sworn by, but not lightly. They were 
daughters of Ogygus, i.c. .ancient Boeotian (Dionysius of 
Chalcis in Pholius, s.v.). In sing, an epithet of Perse- 
phone (q.v.; Hymn. Orph. 29. 5). H* !• H- 

PRAXILLA(/ 7 . 4SI n-C. (Eusebius-Jerome)), poetess, 
of Sicyon, wrote dithyrambs (fr. i), drinking-songs 
(Schol.'rNr. Vrsp. 1239), and hsanns, including one to 
Adonis, in which a line was proverbial for its silliness 
(fr. 2, cf. Zenob. 4. 21). 

Text: E. Diehl, Anih, Pyr. Craee. ii. G. M. II. 

PRAXILLEION, see. Mimui, enrat, m (15). 

PRAXIPHANES of Mitylene, son of Diony.s!ph3ne.s of 
Mitvlcnc {IG II. 4. O13; Se/iof. Flor. Callim. PSl it. 
1935 . P- Clem. Strom, i. 309 a; Vita Arati Lat., 
p. 149 Mnar.s), or Rhodes (Strabo 14. CsS. Epiph. Adv. 
IJacres. 3, 2. 9, Dox. Grace, p. 592 Dich). Peripatetic 
writer. He w.as a pupil of Theophra.stus (i’rod. in Tim. 

<. c, etc.) and i.s called the ‘first grammarian' (Clem. I.c., 
etc.). As a litcraty critic he must has'c been well known; 
against him Callimachus svrote his book 
(Callim. fr. 100 g Schn., cf._ Schol. l-'lor. CalUm. I.c.). 
He was honoured by the Delians (IG l-C.). He svrmc a 
dialogue ‘On poct.s' (Hepl TTotyrtXu*) in svhich he intro- 
dttced l.socrato tall.ing to Phatn on the l.stter'e e- tate 
(Diog. I..3frt. 3. 8). Other writintw arc ‘On paems' (H. 
Troiyacre/!-, Phld. //. rroty/t. cd. tl) and ‘On history* 
(/ 7 . loropi'sT, Marcrllin. Vita Tiiiteyd., ^ zZ t.h He 
probably al'-o cnuqtuscd an ethical dialsjrueCee Cn'nert). 

I_ IVdl-r. Vf P, /vm* s.voVa e;r. (t?4J. nrv.h !.V fr> 

R. iiirr.-!. /J.t (I'. ijl 1. 3 Id; f’, 1. Ge~:h. tnfb.J.rn. 

.-t.’-v. i. m; \v. C.-r,.-*!. tlrUu! u. Mieedrm:-. 

Drhal, C<J fjyti C»r.b t!.r UiZTe.e.r.ts). O. fi. 
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PRAXITELES, sculptor, probably son of Cephisodotus 
(q.v. i), Athenian. Pliny dates 364 B.C., probably by 
Aphrodite of Cnidos. Selected works, (i) dated: i. Altar 
of Artemis at Ephesus, after 356. 2. Work on Mausoleum, 
after 351 (doubtful). 3. Artemis at Brauron, 346. Accord- 
ing to Studniczka the bronze original of the Artemis of 
Gabii (Winter, KB 297. 6). 4. Signature from Leuctra, 
about 330. (ii) C7wdate(i: 5. Aphrodite of Cnidos. Marble; 
Lucian describes particularly the face and eyes and the 
setting which showed the front and back view (Pliny’s 
‘undique conspici’ is mistaken). Recognized from coins 
in many copies (ibid. 295. 3-5); fragment in the British 
Museum is contemporary. Other Aphrodites, including 
draped Aphrodite of Cos, are recorded. A draped 
Aphrodite in the Louvre is ascribed by the copyist 
to Praxiteles; the Aphrodite of Arles (ibid. 312. 2) is 
attributed on style. 6. Hermes with infant Dionysus 
in Heraeum at Ol3mpia (ibid. 294. 1-2 ; 295. i). Marble ; 
original, not copy as recently suggested. Later than 
Cnidian Aphrodite, perhaps 343. 7. Apollo Sauroctonus 
(lizard-slayer). Bronze, known from several copies (ibid. 
294. 3). Early, the head nearer Cephisodotus than no. 5. 
8. Group of Apollo, Artemis, and Leto with Muses and 
Marsyas on the base, at Mantinea. Pausanias dates to 
third generation after Alcamenes. The base has been 
discovered (ibid. 296. 1-3) ; dated by parallels on vases 
not long after 350. 9. Dionysus, Inebriation, and ‘the 
famous satyr’. Bronze, later in Rome. The Dresden satyr 
(ibid. 297. 7), stylistically near no. 7, may reproduce the 
satyr. The leaning satyr (ibid. 295. 2) reflects a later 
original, perhaps Praxiteles’ satyr in the street of Tripods. 
10. Eros of Thespiae, later in Rome. 11. Eros of Parium, 
Leto in Argos, Artemis in Anticyra are reproduced on 
coins. 12. Phrj’ne, Praxiteles’ mistress, at Delphi (and 
Thespiae), gilded or golden. 13. Soldier and horse, on 
grave at Athens. 14. Niobid group, see trader Scopas. 
(iii) Attributed: 15. Head from Chios in Boston, original 
(ibid. 297. 3 ; attributed from likeness to no, 5 above). 
16. Hermes Famese, copy (ibid. 294. 4; attributed from 
likeness to no. 6 above). 17. Aberdeen head in British 
Museum, original; later and heavier than Hermes. 
18. ‘Eubuleus’ head (ibid. 297, 2) from Eleusis, original 
(copies also survive). Perhaps lacchus. 19. (Doubtful) 
Apollo Lyceius, described by Lucian {Attach. 7). 
20, Women from Herculaneum, copies (Winter, KB 
394. i; probably Demeter and Persephone; attributed 
from likeness to no. 8 above). 21. Many copies, including 
ivory statuette from Athenian Agora. 

Praxiteles was thought most successful in marble and 
to excel in representing emotion; he preferred those 
statues which Nicias (q.v.) painted. Intimate feeling can 
be appreciated in the surviving originals, nos. 6, 15, 17, 
18. Nos. 5, 6, 7, 9, 16, 19 are skilfully composed for a 
single view (no. 5 also for back view). Contrast the 
tridimensionalism of Lysippus. The assumption of an 
earlier Praxiteles is uncertain; for Praxiteles’ sons see 
CEPHISODOTUS (2). 

Overbeck, SZS, 1178, 1180-1, 1188-1300; G. E. Rizzo. 

Frassitele (1932); C. Blinkenburg, Knidia (1932): R. Carpenter, etc., 
AJArch. 1931, 249. T. B. L. W- 

PRAYER. Prayer was quite as prominent in ancient as 
in modem religions, and, then as now, could be formal or 
informal, accompanied by other acts of worship (in this 
case generally sacrifice) or used by itself. For the latter 
our earliest instance is Iliad i. 37 S., where Chryses 
prays to Apollo with no more ceremony than going away 
by himself to a retired place on the sea-shore, this 
probably for the practical reason that he did not want 
to be overheard by the men he was asking Apollo to 
injure. His prayer is formal and contains all the charac- 
teristic parts. First he addresses the god by compli- 
mentary phrases (‘thou of the silver bow’, ‘thou who 
protectest Chryse and holy Cilia, mighty lord of Tene- 
dos’), ending with his local title Smindieus. He then 


reminds Apollo of his own acts of piety and finally makes 
his petition, that the god shall avenge him on the Greeks. 
But informal prayers are common also in and after 
Homer; for instance, in Iliad 7. 179 f., all the Greeks 
pray to Zeus that the lot may fall on one of three leading 
champions to fight Hector; they say simply Zee irdrep 
and then state their request, using the imperatival 
infinitive, common in prayers (cf., e.g., Aristophanes, 
Ran. 886 ff. ; here the prayer is accompanied by an 
offering of incense). Even liturgies seem to have con- 
tained such informal petitions, for example the famous 
Eleusinian ve Kve (Hippol5ftus, Haer. 5. 7. 34, p. 87 
Wendland), though this might be said to be artificial, 
even rhetorical brachylogy; cf. Schwenn, op. cit. infra, 
p. 7 f. Of elaborate formulae belonging to classical 
liturgies we have none left, the surviving specimens, 
when not literary or fragmentary, being late and magical ; 
the most famous is that in the great Paris papyrus, PGM 
iv. 486 ff. ; cf. A. Dieterich, Mithrasliturgie (ed. 3, with 
addenda by O. Weinreich, 1923); A. D. Nock in JEg. 
Arch. IS (1929), 231. 

For Italy we have a considerable amount of material; 
that concerning Rome is handily collected by Appel. 
Perhaps the most outstanding feature of the official 
prayers is the elaborate accuracy, like that of a legal 
document, with which they are phrased. Thus, the 
formula for the consecratio of a hostile city (Macrobius, 
Sat. 3. 9. lo-ii; Appel, op. cit. infra, 14) not only 
invokes the appropriate gods but adds ‘or by whatever 
other name it is la'^ul to name (you)’, and is not content 
with mentioning the city which is to be destroyed by 
their help but goes on with ‘which I feel that I ^ 
mentioning’, lest there should be some other place with 
the same name. This savours on the one hand of the 
meticulosity of developed magical formulae, on the other 
of the exact and legalistic spirit of Roman public institu- 
tions generally; like precautions are t^en in other 
prayers. The rest of Italy is represented, in this respect, 
by the famous Tabulae Iguuinae (q.v.; R. S. Conway, 
Italic Dialects, 356 ff. ; C. D. Buck, Oscan and Umbrian 
Grammar, 260 ff.). They are hardly less exact and 
particular as to detail than the Roman formulae. 

F. Schwenn, Gcbet und Opfer, (1927); P.'J. T. Beckmann, Das 
Gebct bci Homer (1932); G. Appel, De Romanorum prccationibus 
(1909). H. J. R. 

PRECATIO TERRAE, PRECATIO OMNIUM 
HERBARUM, two short iambic litanies to Mother 
Earth and to All Herbs, probably post-Augustan. 

Text w. transl., J. W. and A. M. DufF, Minor Lat. Poets, 1935. 

PRIAM (Uplafios), in mythology, son of Laomedon, 
(q.v.) and king of Troy at the time of its destruction by 
Agamemnon. In Homer he is already an old man, 
father of fifty sons, some by Hecuba(q.v.), the rest by other 
wives or concubines {Iliad 24. 495-7). His non-Greek 
name (for the popular but absurd etymology see hesioNe) 
and his harem both suggest that some memory at least 
of a real Oriental prince survives into Epic. He is an 
amiable character, tender and considerate to Helen, 
although he disapproves of the war and its cause { 11 . 3* 
162 ff.), respected even by his enemies for his faith and 
wisdom (ibid. 105 ff., 20. 183), and esteemed by most 
of the gods, including Zeus (though Hera implacably 
hates him (4. 20 ff.) and Athena is hardly less hostile), 
because of his piety. He takes part in the treaty (3. 259 ff.) 
and has returned to the city before it is broken (305 ff.). 
He tries to induce Hector to come within the walls after 
the rout of the Trojans (22. 38 ff.) and after his death 
goes, encouraged by Iris, to ransom his body (24. 159 ffi), 
succeeding by help of Hermes (360 ff.) and by the im- 
pression which his appearance and words produce upon 
Achilles. 

He did not survive the fall of Troy. The account in 
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the lUti Post's, that he took refuge at the altar of Zeus 
Herkeios in his own palace and was there killed by 
Ncoptolcmus (q.v.), remained classical; its best-known 
telling in surviving literature is Virgil’s (idoi. 2. 506 ff.). 
Apart from the above incidents he has no story of any 
account. His name became almost proverbial for a man 
who had known the extreme of contrasting fortunes 
(Arist. Eth. Nic. iioi’S, Juvenal, 10. 258 ff,). 

He is a common figure in art; for examples see H 5 fcr 
in Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v. H. j. u. 

PRIAPE(I)Aj poems in honour of Pn'apus (q.v.). 
Among the Greeks poems had been addressed to him. 
The chief Latin collection contains eighty-five poems: 
two attributed to Tibullus, probably wrongly (Hiller, 
Hertnes 18. 343); three from the Catalcpton, possibly by 
Virgil (Tcuffcl, Gcsch. rCm. Lit. 230. 2) ; a series of eighty 
pieces (principally hcndccasyllabic and elegiac) composed 
under Augustus and collected in the first century a.d. 
The ttvo first of these eighty introduce the collection; 
the third is by Ovid (Sen. Controv. i. 2. 22), the rest by 
unknown authors who show signs of Ovid’s influence. 

The subjects arc mainly the shameful chastisements 
awaiting thieves, the phallus of the god, the offerings 
presented to him. Irreproachable in versification, lively 
and sometimes witty in style, they arc, with rare excep- 
tions, marked by extreme, even repulsive, obscenity. 

Other priapea: Catullus, fr. 2; Horace, Sat. i, 8; 
Tibullus I. 4; Martial 6. 16, 49, 72, 73; Buechcler, 
Carm. Epigr, 193, 1504, 

BlBUOdlArilY 

Editions: E. Baelircns, Port. Lot. min. i. 54 ff.; F. Euccliclcr, ed. 
minor of Peironius*, 1004 (86 poems, no. So beinp divided into two). 
See F. Huecheler, ‘Vindicine libri I’riapeorum', Wt. Mut. xviii 
(1863); C. Cnii, Sludi Itlterari (i8o8); U. S. Radford, ‘Priapea and 
Virpilian Appendix’ (Trans. Am. Phil. Ass. 53 (1931); contention* 
questionable); R. F. Thomaton, The Priapea and Otid (U.S.A. 
1931): M. Coulon, La Poiae priapirpae dans t’antiquili et cu moyen 
dpe (1933). C. F., traiul. J. W. D. 

PRIAPUS (lIplaTTOS, ripltjrsos), a god of fertility, 
originally worshipped at Lnmpsacus on the Hellespont 
and in that neighbourhood. His sjanbol was tlie phallus, 
q.v,, and indeed he himself may almost be said to have 
been a phallus provided with a grotesque body. It is 
clear that his original cult was important, and his local 
mythology connected him with great deities, for the 
Greek version of the story is that he was the son of 
Dionysus, his mother being cither a local n>Tnph or 
Aphrodite (i.c. the Oriental Great Mother) herself 
(Strabo 13. 1. 12; Paus. 9. 31. 2, who also testifies that he 
was the god most worshipped at Lampsacus). His local 
sacrifice was the ass; since this creature was thought 
of as the embodiment of lust quite ns much ns stupidity 
in antiquity, we may suppose that the purpose of tlic 
offering was to maintain the god's power of generation 
(nctiological account of the origin of the sacrifice, Ovid, 
I'asti 1. 39 1 ff.; an ass once brayed and woke n nymph, 
I^otis, wiio in Met. 9, 34S-9, turns into a lotus-flower 
to escape him. It thus saved her from his attentions. 
He therefore hates asses). In any case, the victim is non- 
Greek, see I'raacr on Ovid, Fasti, loc. cit. 

His cult spread to Greece after Alexander, when inter- 
change of itie.as, religious and other, between East and 
West was common. It sms popular also in the great 
Hellenistic cities, such as .Alexandria, and made its way- 
in due course to Italy. Greece had by that time outgrown 
n-.ost of the more cnidcly natur-ilutic worships, and 
Priapus seems to have been found broadly funny rather 
than impressive. He w,-.s adopted ns a god of gardens, 
where his statue (.a mi'-shapen little m.tn svith enormous 
};enit.aU) vat a sort of cotvsbined scarecrow and guardian 
deity. I'or poetm* m his honour see rr.iArgs. 

Xts-n Xt's’.rt, f>t Pn-:,'e (tets) 


PRIENE, an Ionian city- on the south-east flank of Mt. 
Mycalc, in the Mneander valley and opposite Miletus. 
It was one of the ttvclvc Ionian cities and claimed a 
Boeotian origin. When Croesus fell to the Persians 
Priene, whicli had been under his control, w.as subdued. 
It remained an imimportant town until the fourth cen- 
tury D.c. when it was rebuilt as a whole. It was planned 
on a rectangular grid-plan, covering a series of terraces 
cut in the rocky hill-side, and held a population of some 
4,000. The site was surrounded by a powerful city-wall 
with an acropolis on the mountain. The Agora is situated 
in the middle of the city, with a temple of Athena a little 
higher up, and higher still a theatre and an Ecclcsinstc- 
rium. The two latter buildings arc in an excellent state 
of prcscrx'ation, the Ecclcsiastcrium being an unusual and 
remarkable building. The theatre has features not found 
elsewhere. At the lower levels are a gymnasium and n 
boys’ school. The site as a whole is of great beauty and 
better preserved than any other of the period. The city- 
walls in some places are intact. Its remains give a good 
idea of a typical planned city. 

RI. Schede, Prime (SQJ4); T. Fyfe, Ilelienistie Arehiteclure 

S* 0 * 

PRIESTS (icp-^j, sacerJotes). In no ancient Greek or 
Italian State was there such a thing as a class or caste of 
priests, and none was under priestly dominance, as was 
often the ease, for instance, in Egypt. This docs not 
mean that priests had no influence or were not treated 
with great respect, nor that their office could not be 
hereditary; it results rather from the absence of any 
cleavage between the religious and secular life of the 
community, undernominl circumstances atlcast. Where- 
as a priest, despite his office, w.as not generally inter- 
dicted from secular activities,® a magistrate svas ur.u.ally 
a priest as a part of his official functions, which is why, 
in Greek cities, they often wore wreaths, a very common 
mark of one engaged in religious duties, and in Rome all 
curule magistrates wore the praetc.xta. The gods were, 
during the classical epoch, a sort of superior class of 
citizens, and their scrv.ants were not nonnally cut off 
from the life of the St.atc ns a whole, any more than any 
other class of persons whose duties were chiefly directed 
towards some one part of the population, c.g. magistrates 
who, like Roman ncdilcs and Greek ap.oranonioi, had to 
do mostly with traders. 

2. Furthcmiorc, the c.xccutive powers of a priest were 
09 a rule narrowly defined. He w.ns active chiefly as an 
expert ndriscr (cf. pontifex), and was, for example, in 
sole charge of the conduct of a sacrifice or other piece of 
ritual svhich fell within his province. Thus, the priestess 
of Athena and no one else superintended the annu.nl ritual 
of the Arrhephoroi (Paus. i. 27. 3). But the clcr(T>', in 
spite of responsibilities for sanctuaries, did not draw 
upon the public funds for the expenses of ritual; the 
revenues of 0 temple, usually not very large, were 
another matter. We have abundant records of the 
governing body of a State voting the money for sacral 
purposes, ns it might for any other; for inst.nnce, in 
zAthens, IG' i stspp., p. 66, no. 53 a ( 5 /C 93) shows us the 
Council and People, not any r.ncral body, making the 
arrangements for some necessary- worl: on a ch.spcl 
sacred to Codrus and other worthies. IG i. i ( 5 /G 4z), 
though very fragmentary, is enough to show tli.s: in- 
numerable details of the Eitusinian Myntcricr., thourh of 
course not the secret ritual itself, w ere in the Itands of the 
Athenian Government. At Rome Livy (aa. jo. i) gives 
the import.snt evidence that accordirtg to the highe-.: 
priestly authority of the day, the then pontifrx maximus. 
c rer saenem (q.v.) cotild not be vov.cd r.2\x by act of the 
p.apul.ir Assen'fbly ('iniussu jxipuii uoueri non pot-c’); 

* In Rr^rae. 6'r MJ.Ttg'.r, iV flim.rn D:»g« srry J.-M » 

msr',-';r»rr.ct.Z'I.::3rr-.H. (SusnS. P.-sm. t jj g-s-e to: tK-.-? 

wi» r>o r re t-.tv-'-.-r. tttir.i! I'..-* d-tr-g fsr t!.s 

r! thf emperer* tre rormrw. 


H. I n. 
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accordingly, the vow was made in the form of a bill 
proposed to and passed by the Assembly. The chief 
pontiff did not even give his advice of his own motion, 
but after consulting his colleagues at the request of a 
secular magistrate. Even the possessions of a temple, 
though sacred, were not the absolute property of the 
deity, in fact at least, though in law they seem always to 
have been. Thucydides (a. 13. 3-4) represents Pericles 
as counting among the resources of the Athenian State 
the treasures of tire various temples and even the golden 
ornaments of the cult-statue of Athena, and there is good 
inscriptional evidence (e.g. IG i. 32, SIG 91) that even 
in times of less stress than those of the Peloponnesian 
War the State felt at liberty to ‘borrow’ from the gods 
and, if able, to repay, thus re-establishing a reserve fund 
for emergencies. Since, then, the clergy of a State had 
neither executive nor economic independence, it is easy 
to see why they never were supreme. 

3. In private life it seems to have been much the same. 
The average ancient did, indeed, commingle his religion 
with his daily occupations to a considerable extent, and 
hence must on occasion have needed priestly guidance 
in matters of ritual, for instance that of a professional 
diviner to tell him the best day for a marriage, or of a 
priest of some sort to perform the religious rites needed 
on that and sundry other occasions. But we have only 
to look at Theophrastus’ sketch of the pietistic man 
{Charact. 16, especially §§ 7 and 12) to see that priestly 
interference in the normal household was slight. This 
man, whose foible is gross exaggeration of the religious 
practices in which his more sensible neighbours are mod- 
erate, consults the exegetes (q.v.) and goes monthly to the 
Orphic specialists to undergo their rites ; we may conclude 
that the ordinary person did such tilings far less often. 

4. As to the appointment of priests, in some cases the 
office was in the hands of a clan or family, as the Eumol- 
pidae at Eleusis, or the Potitii and Pinarii in the cult of 
Hercules at the Ara Maxima. This presumably is the 
result of the rites having been originally domestic or 
clan-worsliips. Some priests served for life, while others 
were chosen to serve for a single year. Normally, a State 
priest was appointed in some way by the State, often by 
actual election; in Hellenistic times many priesthoods 
were publicly sold, e.g. SIG 1012 (Paton-Hicks, Inscr. of 
Cos, 27). Some were lucrative, but in later times priest- 
hoods were often an expense. The tendency was towards 
abolishing rules which confined eligible candidates to 
any one class of citizens, although the restrictions 
remained in the case of some particularly venerable 
offices {see hierophantes) ; tlrus, the greater flamens at 
Rome remained patricians. Generally, no ethical tests 
were imposed, although some few positions were so 
hedged about with restrictions as to enforce at least an 
outward respectability of conduct. 

5. Private religious organizations, permitted or toler- 
ated by the State, and cults confined to a family, clan, or 
other group within the community, had their own rules, 
but these fall outside the scope of this article, H. J. R. 

PRIMEPILUS was the sem'or centurion in a legion. 
Under the Principate each legion had in its complement 
of sixty centurions two officers bearing this title, the 
primipilus and the primipilus iterum. The primipiltts 
commanded the leading century; on promotion he 
entered the equestrian order and after holding tribunates 
in the garrison troops at Rome might be appointed 
primipilus bis. As such he served on the staff of the 
legatus, retained his equestrian rank, and was qualified to 
receive command of the Egyptian legions or a senior 
procuratorship. See centurio. H. m. D. P. 

PRIMUS, Marcos Antonios, bom at Tolosa in Gallia 
Narbonensis c. a.d. 20, was a turbulent and ambitious 
character — ‘strenuus manu, sermonc promptus, serendac 


in alios inuidiae artifex, discordiis et seditionibus potens, 
raptor, largitor, pace pessimus, bello non spemendus’ 
(Tac. Hist. 2. 86). Exiled for his share in the forgery of a 
will (61), he was restored by Galba and put in charge of 
legio VII in Pannonia. In the summer of 69 he declared 
openly for Vespasian, won over the other Danubian 
armies and, spuming a cautious strategy, invaded Italy 
across the Julian Alps. His dash and vigour carried all 
before him to victory at the second battle of Bedriacum. 
He pressed on to Rome, but came too late to save Flavius 
Sabinus. For a short time he was in supreme control, 
but after the arrival of Mucianus he was gradually thmst 
aside. Lapsing into private life, he enjoyed a quiet and 
happy old age. R. S. 

PRINCEPS. When Augustus selected ‘Princeps’ as the 
word which indicated most satisfactorily his own con- 
stitutional position, he chose, tjqjically, a word which had 
good Republican associations. 

2. It was not an abbreviation of ‘Princeps Senatus’, 
though that, also, was a Republican title and one which 
Augustus held. The ‘Princeps Senatus’, or First Senator, 
was, before the time of Sulla the man who had been 
placed by censors at the head of the list of members of 
the Senate, and ranked as the senior member of that 
body. Augustus in the census of 28 b.c. enrolled himself 
as ‘Princeps Senatus’ (Dio Cass. 53. i ; Res Gest., c. 7), 
and succeeding emperors held the same position. 

3. ‘Principes’ in the plural, meaning the ‘chief men of 
the State’, was a phrase commonly employed by late 
Republican writers, as Cicero, and it continued to be used 
in the Empire (Suet. Aug. 66 ; Res Gest., c. 12). 

4. It was the singular ‘Princeps’, however, applied to 
one prominent statesman, especially Pompey, in Repub- 
lican times, which supplied Augustus with something 
of a precedent (e.g. Sallust, Hist. 3. 48. 23 M.; Cic. 
Har. Resp. 46, Pis. 25, Domo 66, Sest. 84, Red. Sen. 
5 and 29, Red. Pop. 1 6). Early in 49 b.c. Cornelius Balbus 
wrote to Cicero {Att. 8.^.4): ‘Nihil malle Caesarem quam 
principe Pompeio sine metu uiucre.’ Cicero used this 
designation of other statesmen besides Pompey. In 46 
B.c. he used it of Julius Caesar {Fam, 9. 17. 3). He used 
it also of himself in connexion with the renown that he 
won by his action against the Catilinarian conspirators 
{Phil. 14. 17) and by his rallying of the Senate against 
Antony at the end of 44 b.c. {Fam. 12. 24. 2). The 
phrase ‘Princeps Ciuitatis’ is also used of the ‘Moderator 
Reipublicae’ in Cicero’s De Republica (5. 7. 9, where the 
reading is probably sound in spite of the doubts of 
Dessau, Gesch. der rSm. Kaiserzeit i, 61, n. 2), though 
here, almost certainly, he was not thinking of Pompey. 
In this work Cicero foreshadows a Principate of the 
Augustan type, a revived Republic, with a statesman in 
the background strong enough to ensure that it should 
function properly. Augustus’ choice of the word 
‘Princeps’ to designate liis position was typical of liis 
‘ciuilis animus’ ; it contrasted strongly with the ‘Dictatura’ 
and the suspected monarchical intentions of Julius Caesar 
and, in indicating an unquestioned but not a narrowly 
defined or clearly determined primacy, the word suited 
perfectly Augustus’ definition of his own authority in the 
Res Gest., c. 34 ; ‘ Auctoritate omnibus praestiti, potestatis 
autem nihil amplius habui quam qui fueruntmihi quoque 
in raagistratu conlegae.’ Principatus was in sharp opposi- 
tion to dominatio, ‘Princeps’ to ‘Dominus’, and both 
Augustus and Tiberius took pains to suppress the use of 
the title ‘Dominus’, though it was a conventional form of 
polite address within the Roman family (Ovid, Fasti 2. 
142; Suet. Aug. 53; Dio Cass. 57. 8). The importance 
of this choice of title was appreciated by Roman histor- 
ians; cf. Tac. Ann. i. r ; ‘Cuncta discordiis ciuilibus fessa 
nomine principis sub imperium accepit’ ; i. 9 : ‘Non regno 
tamen neque dictatura, sed principis nomine constitutam 
rem publicam’ (cf. 3. 28). 
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5. ‘Princcps’ wns not an offidal title (like, for example. 
Pater Patriae). It was assumed by Roman emperors at 
their accession and not conferred upon them by definite 
frrant of the Senate; nor does it appear in the list of 
official titles in documents and inscriptions. On the 
other hand, by itself it miglit be used in inscriptions (c.g. 
on the funerary urn of Agrippina: ‘Ossa Agrippinac . . . 
matris C. Caesaris Aug. Germanici principis’, Dessau, 
ILS I So). Claudius, in his edict tie Atiainionitn civitalc, 
wrote: 'Gni principatu’ (Dessau, ILS 206). The Greek 
form of the word, ■^yciieav, appears in the fifth Cyrcnc 
Edict of Augustus (line 86, jfRS 1927, 36) : ‘ ’AvTOKparaip 
Kaiaap Ee^aaros, rjyc/icbi' rjpcTcpos' 

6. The nuance of the word, chosen by Augustus for 
its inoffensive character, was soon lost (though the use of 
the word itself persisted) as tlie government of the Roman 
emperors became more autocratic. It may be doubted 
whether the Greeks ever appreciated its subdety; Dio 
Cassius, for instance, in recording Tiberius’ very typical 
remark (57. 8. 2), ‘I am domtnus of my slaves, vnperator 
of my troops, and princeps of die rest’, loses the point hy 
using, for ‘Princeps’, not ■^yc/idiv, but irpoKpi-os, which 
means ‘Princeps Senatus’. The title ‘Princeps’ in Latin 
survived the reorganization of Diocletian, though such 
phrases as ‘Gloriosissimus Princeps’ show that its 
original significance had been lost. 

7. Further light is thrown on the significance of the 
word ‘Princeps’ by the title ‘Princeps luvcntutis’, me.in- 
ing Leader of the Equestrian Order, or, more probably, 
of the ‘luvcntus’ of that Order (rcc piunceps itmtNTUTis), 
which was given in certain cases in the early Empire to 
princes of the Imperi.al house who might be considered 
ns ‘Heirs apparent’, the relation of the ‘Princeps luvcn- 
tutis’ to the ‘Princeps’ being well illustrated by Ovid’s 
\vords(Ars Arn. 1. 194): ‘Nunc iuucnumprinccps, dcinde 
future senum.* 

M. Hammond, 77 :t Aiieiittan Principate (U.S.A. tO.ls)! Momm- 
sen, JiSm, StnnUr, ii. i (1S87), p. s. Further, see the bibliopranhies 
of M. Hammond, op. cit. and CAtl x. 913 ff. J. r. B. 

PRINCEPS lUVENTUTIS or PRINCEPS lUMI- 
NUM, The phrase occurs in the Roman Republic 
(Cicero, Vatin. 24, applies it to the younger Curio), but 
first appears with constitutional significance after the 
reorganization of the Itmattus by Augustus {see luvEKns). 
Probably in 5 and 2 n.c. respectively the Ordo eqttcster 
gave silver shields and spears to Augustus’ grandsons. 
Gains and Lucius, and hailed them as Principcs luventutis. 
The same honour was paid possibly to Gcrmanicus and 
Drusus, son of Tiberius; certainly to Tiberius Gemellus, 
adopted son of Gains, in a.d. 37; to Nero, after his 
adoption hy Clauditis and, much later, to Comniodus. 
Tiic title was retained by these princes when they were 
no longer Jin'er.rs, and had something of the significance 
of ‘Crown Prince’. This was lost when, occasionally 
after Domiti.an, and rcfmlariy in the third century, 
reigning emperors used the title; its connexion with the 
ordo equester also disappeared in the third centurj". 

J. P. B. 

PRISCIANUS (early 0 th c. A.P,), grammarian, bom 
at Caesarea in Mauretania, taught in Constantinople, 
llis PnttiiiithneT prarnniatkae in eighteen boo’-:s (cd. M. 
Hertz in Kcil’s Crarnir.. J^t., vols. ii and iii) is the most 
voluminous work of any I-atin grammari.in. 'Hie first 
sixteen liooks deal with the p.'.ns of speech in great 
detail, the hist two witli points of s\-ntax; hut there arc 
no sections devoted spccincally to the vtiia ft %-;tiuUs 
cralirtdt or to metre. P.riician made use of Greek 
grJ:ni«.srs, .and appears to h.ave been well 2cqu.aintrd 
with all th.e more irnport.-.nt of his Latin predecessors. 
His ex;M5£!ti.''.n': are lihcmlly iHu'.tt.'Ued by quotations 
froin t!;c st.-’.rid.jrd scli-w! .authors s-.;ch as Cicens, Virgil, 
end Horace; be also dresv, e-ptdally for hi;':. 5 to so, on 
(•-■'.trees xshich cilordcd him m-m.y quctatic'.ns from 


Republican writers ; and his Greek auUioritics prodded 
him with Greek cx.implcs. During the Middle Ages this 
work was widely read and commentaries were written 
upon it. Besides the long treatise, we possess the follow- 
ing shorter works : (a) Dcfignris mmerorum, (b) De metris 
fabulartim Terer.tii, (c) Praccxcrcitamina rhetorica, (d) Jn- 
stitulio de nomine et pronomine ct verbo, (c) Partitiones XII 
vcrstnim Acncidos, (/) De acemtibui (of doubtful authen- 
ticity), (g) De landc imperatoris Anastasii (312 hexa- 
meters), (/i) Periegesis c Dionysio (10S7 hexameters). Of 
these, (fl), (b), and (c) were dedicated to Symmachus 
(consul 485); {a)-{f) are in Kcil, Gramm. Lat. iii. 406- 
528, (g) and (//) in IJ.achrcns, PLM v. 2G4-312. See also 
ECH0L.\RSIIIP, LATIN, and cf. Teuffel, §481; Schanz- 
I-Iosius, §§ 1 1 r i-i 5. J. p. M. 

PRISCUS, see IIELVIDIUS, NEIUTIUS. 

PRISON. Roman crimin.al law did not recognize the 
imprisonment of free persons as a form of punishment. 
The public prison {earccr, publica vincula) served only 
for a short incarceration applied a.s a coercive mcnsarc 
(cocrcitio) by magistrates for disobedience or recalcitrance 
against their orders. During inquiry in a criminal trial 
the accused person could be detained (antodia reorurn) so 
as to be at the disposal of the authorities; condemned 
persons could be imprisoned so as to ensure the execution 
of the sentence, but as the rules were very lax and no 
term for such a detention was fixed, the magistrates 
postponed the arrest of the malefactors in order to give 
them tlie chance of going into voluntary exile (see 
exsiuum). Private, domestic prisons existed in larger 
households for tlie imprisonment of shaves. See also 
TULLIANU.M. A. B. 

PRO CONSULE. This term w.as applied to n consul 
whose imperium had been extended by proro^atio (q.v.) 
after his year of office. In the later Republic it nonnally 
denoted the governor of a province, as this duty w.as 
rarely perfonned by a magistrate in office. The pro- 
consulship c.amc to be dissociated from the magistracy 
and w.as conferred, c.g., on Ponipcy in 77, 66, and 65 H.C., 
when he w.as a private citizen. In 52 a haw of Ponipcy 
fixed an intcrx'al of five years between the m.agistracy and 
the promagistracj'. In the Principatc the ten'n proconsul 
was applied to governors of .senatorial provinces, whether 
consularcs or practorii. 'J'hc power of the emperor himself 
was largely derived from his proconsular imperium. 

G.n.s. 

PROAGON, a kind of dress-parade in tlie Odeum of 
chores^, poct.s, acton;, and choruses a few d.ays before 
the Great Dionysi.a at Athen.s, and probably nhso before 
the Lcnaca. Probably the names and subjects of the 
play.s were announced. At the proaqon next after the 
death of Euripides, Sophocles appc.sred in mounting 
and his actors and chorus did not we.sr the usual crowis 
(Acschin. 3. 66-7 with .schoh; PI. Symp. 1942; Vit. 
Eurip, and schoh on Ar. Vesp. 1 104). A. W. r.-C. 

PROBA (4th c, A.D.), poetess, he-sidet an epic on the civil 
warhctxvcen Const.antius and .Marmcntiis.s, ccmpo'cd out 
of Virgilian scraps a cento (q.v.) on parts of the Old and 
New 'I’csta.ments. 

Text: K. .ScherA), CSf.L i 6 (i85:); tf. Tf-j-gtS, § ^r;. 3 . 

PROBOUI-OI (rrpAHox'Xoi). (i) A mar!'trac>' of eigiit 
memliers in O’ri.nth, after the overthrov.' of the tyranny 
(early 6th c.); found also in CotevTa and a fcv.' ot.bcr 
State:. 

(2) A b.-r'cly of ten men abave appsinicd at 

Athens in 4t3 E.u. (after the Skilszrt dhs'-ter). so act s 
council to ’prrpire hu'iness' ('r,'K'fle.vXri'<:r) tmre 
cfliciently thin the ni-nile of cco. It wa*. she f;r.s hscsk 
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■with the democratic tradition. In 41 1 the oligarchs 
carried a proposal that they and twenty other elected 
citizens should form a commission of ^vyypa^cis to 
draw up proposals for constitutional change (see FOtJR 
hundred). a. W. G. 

PROBUS (i), Valerius (late 1st c. a.d.), of Berytus, 
scholar. He interested himself in Republican authors 
and somewhat in the fashion of Aristarchus worked over 
the texts of Terence, Lucretius, Virgil, and Horace, 
indicating his views by critical signs. He himself pub- 
lished little (cf. Suet. Gram. 24), but communicated his 
learning in conversation with friends. It is improbable 
that he wrote full commentaries, but some information 
about his work on Terence and Virgil is found in scholia 
to those authors. He is not mentioned in the scholia to 
Horace. Aulus Gellius and later grammarians quote him 
with some frequency on points of grammar. The Libri 
iuris notanim (ed. Th. Mommsen in Keil’s Gramm. Lat. 
iv. 271-6) attributed to him is not the original work. 
Other treatises : Ars catholica, Instituta artium, Appendix 
Probi, De nomine, and De ultimis syllabis (ed. Keil, Gramm. 
Lat. iv. 3-43, 47-192, 193-204, 207-16, 219-64) are 
neither genuine notes of Probus nor based on his writ- 
ings; apocryphal also is the extant commentary on the 
Eclogues and Georgies of Virgil (ed. H. Hagen in Thilo’s 
Servius iii. 2). As early as the fifteenth century a 
‘younger Probus’ was conjured up to account for the 
false ascription of these works. See scholarship, latin, 
and cf. Teuffel, §§ 300-1 ; Schanz-Hosius, §§ 477-9. 

J. F. M. 

PROBUS (2), Marcus Aurelius, whose earlier career 
has become confused with that of Tenagino Probus and is 
little known, was in a.d. 276 in command of Syria and 
Egypt. Set up as rival to Florian after the death of 
Tacitus, he outmanoeuvred Florian at Tarsus and 
succeeded him (summer of that year). 

The main task of Probus was to restore peace and 
order to the reunited empire of Aurelian. Turning first 
to Gaul, which was overrun by Germans, he recovered 
the province in an arduous campaign and restored the 
Rhine frontier (277). Alamanni and Senones, Franks and 
Burgundians, all succumbed to his arms. Then, moving 
eastward, he defeated the Vandals on the Danube and 
put down the insurrection of Lydius (or Palfuerius ?) at 
Cremna in Pisidia. In Egypt the Blemmyes captured 
Plolemais and Coptos, but were defeated by Probus’ 
generals. In 280 he settled the Bastamae in Thrace. 
He celebrated a splendid triumph in Rome in 281. In 
282 he was at Sirmium, preparing for a campaign against 
Persia, when the troops in Raetia proclaimed Cams, 
the Praetorian Prefect, emperor. A corps, sent by 
Probus, deserted to Cams, and Probus was killed by 
his own troops in the Iron Tower. 

The rebellions of Satuminus in the East (277-8) and 
of Proculus and Bonosus in Gaul (280), _and an attempt at 
revolt in Britain, though all successfully quelled, point 
to serious discontent in the army. The stem discipline of 
Probus and his employment of troops on the planting 
of vineyards were both unpopular. The danger of 
settling barbarians in the Empire was revealed by the 
exploit of a band of Franks, who made their way home 
after extensive ravages in the Mediterranean. Probus 
sought the co-operation of the Senate in government, 
but did not take the decisive step of putting senators 
back into military commands. 

H. Mattingly, CAH xii, ch. 9, 313 ff.; Parker, Roman WorliJ, 
21S if- H. M. 

PROCEDURE, Civil and Criminal, see law and 

PROCEDURE. 

PROCELEUSMATIC, see AnriRE, creek, hi (4), 


PROCESSION. Processions were very prominent 
features of Greek festivals. There are various lands. 
Best known is that in which people who take part in a 
festival go in an orderly procession to the temple of the 
god; so, for instance, in the Panathenaic procession as 
represented on the Parthenon frieze (cf. panatHenaea). 
The gods are waiting for the procession; certain men 
look after its order; virgins carry sacred implements, 
elderly men green branches ; youths conduct the sacri- 
ficial animals; chariots, which are to partake in the 
following contest, and the cavalry follow. Later the 
peplos brought to the goddess was hoisted on a ship set 
on wheels. Everyone’s place in the procession was fixed 
and there was a special building, the Pompeion near the 
Dipylon gate, where the procession was arranged and 
from which it started. An inscription from Andania 
prescribes arrangements in detail {SI G 736). Sometimes 
a procession went to a mountain-top in order to perform 
a weather ceremony or fire-ritual, e.g. the Daidala to 
Mt. Cithaeron. Another kind of procession is due to a 
connexion between two cult-places. The outstanding 
example is the lacchus procession, in which the people 
went to Eleusis in order to celebrate the mysteries. First 
the sacred things were brought to Athens, on the 14th 
Boedromion they were taken back to Eleusis together 
with the image of lacchus, conducted by the priests, the 
magistrates, the ephebi, and the great mass of mystae. 
Sometimes a god was brought to visit another temple, 
e.g. Artemis from the suburb of Mesoa to Patrae; 
Dionysus was brought from his temple into the orchestra 
of the theatre in order to be present at the performances. 
Processions in which a god made his epiphany are 
peculiar to Dionysus. At the Anthesteria in Athens he 
was brought into the city on a ship set on wheels. Some- 
times the image of a god was brought out to be cleansed ; 
so that of Athena Polias in Athens was taken to the shore 
of Phaleron. The carrying of the image of a god in 
procession has always a special reason. In Greece, unlike 
many other countries, the god was not carried about in 
procession in order to give blessings and to be venerated. 
Blessings were distributed by carrying round sacred or 
rather magical things — the phallus, which was absent 
from hardly any Dionysiac procession, the ‘may’ 
{ciresione), the swallow, etc. ; the last are rural processions, 
sometimes conducted by children collecting contribu- 
tions. 

E. Pfuhl, De Athemensium pompis sacris (igool: M. P. Nilsson, 
JDAJ xxxi (19:6), 309 ff. M. P. N. 

PROCLUS, see EPIC CYCLE. 

PROCNE {IJpoKvrj), see Philomela. 

PROCONSUL, see PRO CONSOLE. 

PROCdPIUS, bom at Caesarea in Palestine, was a 
notable personage of the Byzantine court during the 
reign of Justinian I. His career has two sides — the official 
and the literary. Beginning life as a professor of rhetoric 
at Constantinople he became secretary in A.D. 527 to the 
great general Belisarius, with whom he visited in turn 
Asia, Africa, and Italy, undertaking, apart from his 
secretarial duties, important charges in connexion with 
the commissariat and the na'vy. He returned with Beli- 
sarius to Constantinople in 542, was advanced to the 
rank of illustris and senator, and, in 562, became prefect 
of Constantinople. He died in 565. 

He is best remembered for his literary activity. He 
had a quick mind, a lively interest in facts and events, 
and a good command of Greek style. His own experience 
of affairs and his long service under Belisarius gave him 
unique qualifications for writing the history of his own 
times. His general history of his age (in eight books) was 
devoted mainly to the Vandal War (two books), and the 
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Gothic Wars (four), A thorough acquaintance tvith good 
classical models enabled Procopius to shape his personal 
experience into a work of major historical importance. 
His Iinowlcdge of medical matters is considerable, but 
perhaps not enough to prove that he was himself a doctor. 
His religion seems to be a lukewarm and not very decided 
Christianity. Six books of Kriana-a described buildings, 
and various orations are also preserved under his name. 

The great historical puzzle connected with Procopius 
is the authorship of the ‘/li’c/rSora’, ‘Historia Arcana’, 
a 'Chronique scandalcuse’ of the age. This 'curious’ 
book, with its malignant revelations about the great 
personages of the age — the early career of the Empress 
Theodora may be read as a clioicc sample — is a surpris- 
ing and not very creditable production for a man of 
Procopius’ rank and service. But Suidas directly assigns 
it to him, and the onus of proof seems to rest on tliose who 
deny his authorship. 

J. B. Buiy, History of the later Roman Empire- ii (1923). H. M. 

PROCOPTASj see phochustes. 

PROCRIS {IJpoKpls), wife of the Attic hero Cephalus 
(q.v.). After sundry adventures, which have come down 
to us in late forms (Ovid, Met. 7. 794 ff. ; Hyginus, Fab. 
189), she was accidentally killed by him. 

PROCRUSTES (TIpoKpovcm]!; also called Damastes, 
itlandem]^, Apollod. Epit. 1. 4, Plut. Tiics. 11, or Poly- 
pemon, /7oAinn;/iwi’, Paus. r. 38. 5, or Procoptas, 
JJpoKOTTTag, Baccliylides 17. 28). All these names refer 
to his activities. He lived in some part of Attica (see 
jebb on Bacchyl. loc. cit.), and having ‘overcome’ 
(So/idfcu') strangers would force them to lie down on 
one of his tsvo beds. Here he caused them ‘much woe’ 
by hammering tliem out (trpoKpovew) to a sufficient 
length to fit the longer bed (so Bacchyl. and Apollod.) or 
racking them out with weights (Hyginus, Fab. 38. 3). 
If they were longer than the shorter bed he lopped them 
(rtpoKOTnew). 'Theseus (q.v.) killed him in like manner. 
His father was Poseidon (Hyginus), or is called by one 
of the names elsewhere given to Procrustes lu'mself (sec, 
c.g., Bacchyl.). 

See further HOfer in Roschcr, Lex., art. ‘Polyncmonidcs’, and reft. 
Uiere, II. J. B. 

PROCULIANI, see sAntNus (2). 

PROCULUS, a prominent Roman jurist of the first 
half of the first century’ A.O., was a teacher and had the 
ius respomlciids (sec juntsi’uunnNCE). The School of 
Proculians tookitsnnmcfromhimfji’csAtUNUsa). Author 
of Epistulae (ii bks.), n collection of opinions and dis- 
cussions taken from his practice and of Notae to Labco, 
the precursor of the Scliool. He was frequently cited by 
later jurists. A- B. 

PROCULUS, see also roNsrONius (6), 

PROCURATOR, an agent, especially a financial agent. 
Augustus, like any other Roman, employed such .agents, 
and in lus service they attained ticw rank and responsi- 
bilities. 

Procurators of the emperor might be either knights 
or freedmen, but the knights always held the more 
important posts and, from Hadrian onwards, tended to 
difpl.icc freedmen. The title ‘procurator Atigusti’ 
belonged strictly to the krtight alone, who qualified for 
employment by serving in n number of olliccra' posts 
(usually three — *trcs militiae’). Prv>cuiutors came to be 
graded in salary-ckavies, le.v.'JCcti.tnV and tff.tfr.ani 
{60,000, 100,000 H.'i, : tfr ezregius) and duerxmii (200,000 
US.lxir perf(;t!tti"sut). . ,, , 

Tisc duties of procurator} were essentially fina.nciai. 
(t) Procunitors of provinces dealt witli tlic imperial 
finances in their districts. CbudiuJ gave them jurisdiction 


in ettses affecting the fiscus. In the imperial provinces 
the procurator worked under the legatus, in the senatorial 
liis position was more independent beside the gov’cmor 
and his quaestor. In both he could occasionally act as a 
check on the governor. In the third century the appoint- 
ment of procurators to govern ‘uicc pracsidis’ was one of 
the main ways in which knights displaced senators in tlie 
provincial administration. The procurator had no troops 
under him, but could, at need, obtain small detaclimcnts 
from the governor, 

(2) Procurators of a great variety of departments 
under the emperor’s control — the mint, the gladiatorial 
schools, the mines, the annona, the viccsitr.a hereditatum 
(see also alimenta). The heads of departments, such as 
the a rationibus and ab epistulis, were regularly knights 
after Hadrian and stood high in the equestrian txircer. 

(3) A third class of procurators governed minor pro- 
vinces, such as Thrace and Judaea, which were assigned 
to the emperor, but had no important garrisons. These 
‘procuratorcs ct praesides’ were not restricted to finance 
and enjopd the power of life and death (the ius gtadii). 
In practice they might sometimes be placed in semi- 
depcndcncc on the governors of larger provinces. The 
best known of such procurators is Pontius Pilate, who 
ordered the Crucifixion. 

The knight who entered tJie imperial service, after 
serving as officer in the army or, from Hadrian, in such 
civil posts ."IS those of the advocati fisci, spent most of hi.s 
life passing, by advancement, from one procuratorsliip 
to another. Procurators first supervised the private 
collection of taxes and then undertook direct collection. 
The office continued into tlie fourth century, under the 
new name of rationalis. 

O. Hirschfcid, Die hnisetUthe VertcaUun^theamlen, etc. (1905); H. 
MattinRly, The Imperial Ch-it Serviee of Rome (1910); A. N. SliCf- 
wm-Wlu'te, 'Procurator Augusti', ESR xv (1939), 1 1 ff. II. M. 

PRODICUS of Ceos, n Sophist and a contemporary of 
Socrates. Wc have very little reliable information .about 
his life. Wc learn from Plato that he was employed by his 
native city on diplomatic missions and that he took 
advantage of the opportunities these afforded to further 
his professional interests. He gained considerable repute 
in his profession and demanded high fees for his course.s 
of instruction. These arc described as being concerned 
with the right use of words and were marked by their 
subtle discriminations between the precise meanings of 
kindred terms, Plato represents Socrates as being on 
friendly terms with him and paying tribute to the value 
of his teaching, tiiough always with a touch of irony. 
There arc also references to discussions, or perhaps 
rather exhortations, on moral questions, and he was the 
author of the famous myth ‘The Choice of Heracles’. 

Teilimonia and frs. in H. DirB, Vorsolr.' ii. S'sS-iq. 'Miet, j. 
s*. 1311-J5; T. Gomperz, Crieshische Denher (iingl. Tnns!. i. 

425-30). o. c. r. 

PRODIGIA. A prodtgium is an event contrary to the 
supposed or known workings of nature, taken as a sign 
that the pax deorum is broken or in danger of being 
broken; whereas an omen is commonly a natural ami 
ordinary event, observed by a diviner under certain cir- 
cumstances. Examples arc frequent in Livy, and collected 
by Julius Obsequens, Prodigiarsim liber, from him. For 
c.xample, in 136 n.C.(Obs. 25) the towm of Rhegium wis 
mysfcriou'ly burned, many objects in s-arious places 
struck by lightning, streams at Puteoli ran blo-id, and 
a slave-girl bore a .monstrous cliild. To deal with sudi 
tliinsrsfpron.T'are), Etruscan experts were often sumRionr.i 
(cf. a.s in tlte above instance: by their advice 

the child was burned and his ashes thrown into the sea. 
O’dicr examples are nivitcrious voices «f wsiniing (Ob'.. 
24, in 137 n.C.); rair.s of milk, b'.'jod, etc. (ibid, ab, 33, 
3*. 35. 5*. rneteors and other like phtmcrmer-t : the 
/_jx.’r;r Mttrlis or tiic ar.;;lia moving' of tlteir av-ti sceerd 
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(ibid. 44 a, 47); earthquakes and eruptions; statues 
sweating or weeping (ibid. 6, 28, 52); phantoms of 
various kinds (ibid. 17, 18, 51). Sacrifices, lustrations, 
and a nouendiale sacrum, or ceremony lasting nine days, 
were among the commonest forms of procuratio (e.g., 
ibid. 4, 12, 23). 

See bibliography to divination. H. J. R. 

PROEDROI (vpoeSpoL). (i) A general name for 
presidents. (2) At Athens, from early in the fourth cen- 
tury, the nine men who presided at the meetings of the 
Ecclesia and Boule (cf. prytanis for the sth c. practice). 
The Epistates of the prytanis, before each meeting of the 
Boule and of the Ecclesia, chose by lot one man from 
each of the phylae other than the prytanetiousa-, these 
nine then chose their epistates from their own number, 
who was the actual chairman of the meeting. No one 
served as proedros more than once. A. \V. G. 

PROETUS (Jlpolros), a mj^hical king of the Argolid, 
who first appears in Homer, in the story of Bellerophon 
(q.v.). Later (Apollodorus 2. 24 ff.) he and Acrisius are 
sons of Abas son of Danaus (q.v.) ; for their quarrel see 
ACRISIUS. The only other legend of importance concerns 
his daughters. These insulted the statue of Hera, or 
would not receive the rites of Dionysus (the latter is the 
Hesiodic story, the former and more probably original 
from Acusilaus, Apollod. 26), They were driven mad by 
the offended deity and wandered about the country ‘with 
all manner of unseemliness’. In particular, they fancied 
themselves cows (Verg. Eel. 6. 48). Melampus (q.v.), 
being asked to heal them, demanded a third of the 
kingdom; this was refused, and they went madder still 
and killed their own children. Proetus now agreed to 
Melampus’ terms, although they were raised to include 
another third for his brother Bias. The women were then 
caught at Sicyon and cured, except one, Iphinoe, who 
had died. H. J. R. 

PROGYMNASIWATA, or preliminary exercises, con- 
stituted the elementary stage of instruction in schools 
of rhetoric (ist c. b.c. or earlier), and were represented 
later in the npoyup.vaap.aTa of Aelius Theon, Hermo- 
genes, and Aphthonius (Spengel, Rhet. ii. 59 ff., 3 if., 
21 ff. ; see also Quint. 2. 4). Designed to introduce pupils 
to the art of speaking, these works expounded various 
devices which were held to contribute to that end, 
notably the use of pvQos (fable), Seqyrjpa (narrative), 
XpeCa (moral essay), yvdiprj (maxim), dvaaKewj and 
KaraoKevij (refutation and confirmation of a sto^), 
Koivos TOTTOS (amplification), iyKwpiov (panegyric), 
cruynpiats (comparison), •^OoTTOiia (character-drawing), 
eKppaots (description), deois (abstract question). As 
manuals of composition in Sophistic school-practice 
such works were defective, but their later influence was 
considerable. Exercises in Siijyripa prepared the way for 
Greek romances, while en^paais and ijOoTroiia were to 
persist as important elements in medieval Poetics (C. S. 
Baldwin, Medieval Rhetoric andPoetic{i<jz?i), 17, 35, etc.). 

See also G. Saintsbury, History of Criticism (1900-4), i. 89 ff.; 
ICroll, Rhetorik, § 37. J. W. H. A. 

PROLETARII were the citizens of the fifth class of the 
centuriate constitution (see centuria), who were too 
poor to contribute to the State except by their children 
(proles). Originally they were exempted from military 
service, which depended on the financial resources of 
the citizens. But with increasing military, and especially 
naval, needs, the proletarii, whether identified with or 
distinguished from the capite censi, were called up and 
armed by the State. The reforms of Marius terminated 
the system of IcAying troops on the census. 

G. W. Botsford, The Roman Assemblies (1909), 207 f. P. T, 

PROLOGUE, see TRAGEDY, AESCHYLUS, SOPHOCLES, 
EURIPIDES. 


PROMETHEUS (npoprjdevs, ‘the forethinker’; all 
other etymologies of his name are merely fantastic ; the 
word is used as a common noun, Aesch. PV 86), an 
ancient and popular demi-god, one of the Titans (son of 
lapetus, Hesiod, Theog. 510, where his mother is 
Clymene the Oceanid). Originally, his character is 
entirely non-moral ; he is the supreme trickster (cf. the 
like figure. Coyote or another, in Amerindian mytho- 
logies, W. Schmidt, Origin and Growth of Religion, 189, 
citing Kroeber), and as such is on occasion opposed to 
Zeus, whom he outwits. It would appear that he developed 
in common belief into a supreme craftsman, and was 
worshipped as such by craftsmen, particularly in Attica 
(see L. Deubner, Attische Feste (1932), 21 1 f.). Probably 
it is in this connexion that he is associated with fire and 
with the creation of man. 

Hesiod has two principal tales of him. The first is 
that when Zeus hid fire away from man, Prometheus 
stole it and brought it to earth again (Theog. 562 ff.). 
Zeus would not give fire to the ash-trees for man’s use, 
i.e. prevented the hardwood fire-sticks from being 
effective when rubbed against the soft ones ; Prometheus 
therefore stole from the gods enough fire to make the 
pith of a stallc of giant fennel smoulder, and from this 
men got fire once more. It is a tale of common enough 
tjTpe, see Stith Thompson, A 1415 and references. 
Hesiod gives it, what probably did not originally belong 
to it, a preface explaining why Zeus acted so. Prome- 
theus had tricked him with regard to the respective share 
of gods and men in burnt offerings (Theog. S3S ff-); he 
wrapped all the poorest parts of the victim up in fat, the 
best parts in another bundle, and bade Zeus choose ; the 
simple-minded god taking the fat, man has ever since 
kept all the best of the meat for himself. This is a 
manifest aetiological myth to explain sacrificial usage, 
and its hero may always have been Prometheus. The 
story is also given an epilogue. Zeus punished mankind 
in general by creating woman to their confusion; the first 
w'oman was called Pandora, because she had ‘all gifts’ 
from the gods (she probably is in reality an earth-goddess, 
the All-giver) ; Prometheus’ simple brother Epimetheus 
(‘After-thinker’) married her despite his brother’s warn- 
ings, and she let out all evils from the store-jar where they 
were kept (Theog. 570 ff.. Op. 50 ff.). 'This tale, for 
which cf. the part played by Eve in the Hebrew myth, 
is a piece of satire against women with which Prometheus 
has no necessary connexion. 

The other tale is the vengeance of Zeus on Prometheus. 
He chained liim and sent an eagle to eat his liver, which 
was as immortal as the rest of him and grew at night as 
fast as the eagle could devour it by day. In this torment 
he remained until Heracles released him. In Hesiod the 
reason of the punishment is the deceit regarding the 
sacrifices ( Theog. 534 ff.) ; in Aeschylus (PV 7 ff.) it is the 
theft of fire. But a further complication is introduced, 
by Aeschylus himself so far as we know. Prometheus 
knew the secret regarding Thetis (q.v.), and would not 
reveal it till, apparently, he at last gave it up as the price 
of his liberty. Aeschylus also gives Prometheus high 
moral dignity as the friend of man against the tyranny 
of Zeus. 

Prometheus, as master-craftsman, makes man from 
clay (Paus. 10. 4. 4) or from clay plus bits of other animals 
(Horace, Cann. i. 16. 13 ff.). H. J. R. 

PRONUNCIATION, GREEK. The main features of 
ancient Greek pronunciation have been established by 
the skilful handling of very various types of evidence. 
For many details, naturally, only appro.ximate accuracy 
can be claimed. 

A. Vowels and Diphthongs 

(i) a, t, V. These symbols represented both short and 
long vowels. The exact quality of a and I cannot be 
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certainly stated. It seems probable, however, that a 
sounded like a in Enp. father, that t was a close vowel 
like ce in Eng. ntcct, and t a short vowel of similar quality, 
u and V in Attic, Ionic, and some other dialects were 
modifwd approximately to the sound of Frcncli n or 
Germ. 0. (2) c, i], ec. In the Ionic alphabet, which 
eventually came into universal use, e is a close short 
vowel (f os in Fr. <?/<?), rj a long open vowel (y as in Fr. 
fdte). Consequently, in many dialects, including Attic 
and Ionic, the j; which resulted from contraction (c+c) 
or compensatory lengthening (e.g. TtOa’? > rtOcs, later 
riOcls) could not be expressed by rj. It continued to be 
denoted by c until at different periods in different places 
the original diphthong ci had changed in pronunciation 
from a true diphthong to a long e of close quality (c like 
the c of Eng. prey). The symbol ct then became available 
to express f, whether this sound had developed from an 
original diphthong or not. (3) o, tu, ov. Similarly o was 
a close short vowel (j? like the final syllabic of Eng. 
hellozo), CO a long open vowel (cj somewhat less open than 
att in Eng. aught), ov represented originally the diph- 
thong, but when this became a simple o the sjmbol was 
used to represent also the lengthened o (f) which arose 
from contraction or compensatory lengthening. This Q 
(spelled ov) had developed by 350 n.c. into u. (4) ai, 
01, VI denote genuine diphthongs. Not until tlic second 
century a.d. did at generally become an open long e (f), 
although in Hocotian this change had already taken place 
by the fourth century n.c. Confusions between ot and 
V in the third century A.n. show the development of 01 
to a monophthong, presumably tV, and again the change 
is evidenced for Boeotian many centuries before. In 
the diphthong ui (= Hi) the v seems to have shared the 
modification of v mentioned above, (s) “t, cot, ijt were 
long diphthongs. Before the Christian era their second 
element (0 was lost in pronunciation although retained 
in educated spelling. The use of iota subscript is a late 
Bj’z.'tntinc device. (6) av and cv remained genuine diph- 
thongs throughout the ancient period. Their u-clcmcnt 
did not share the development of simple v into i7. 

(7) Later developments. In Modem Greek distinctions 
of quantity have disappeared save that the stressed vowel 
is longer than the unstressed, t, ij, ti, v, ot, and vi have all 
the sound of a close i (/) ; av and cv have become av (ap) 
and cv (,<!>) before voiced sounds, af(a<}i) and r/(c^) before 
unvoiced. 

B. CoNSONAKTS 

(i) Like the corresponding sounds in English, r, k 
were voiceless and /3, 5, y voiced stops. (By ‘stop’ one 
mc.ans a consonant involving a momentarily complete 
stoppage of the expiration, by ‘voice’ the vibration of the 
vocal cltords, and ‘voiceless’ indicates the absence of 
such vibration.) </., 0, y were voiceless aspirates approxi- 
mately like ph, ih, and hh in Eng. top-hat, pot-hook, inh- 
hom respectively. (2) /t is the labial, v the dental nasal. 
1110 guttural nasal (== r.g) is usually expressed by y (as 
in d>'>'eAor), which in this use is called by tlic ancient 
grammarians agma. p was a trilled r pronounced with 
the tip of the tongue ag-ainst the gums and voiced like the 
r in Scottish hard, except in the initial position (p-) and 
in some other positions, w here it was voiceless. {3) <r (y) 
was a voiceless dental spirant like s in Eng. past, except 
before voiced consonants in the combinations o5, cry, 
on, where it became the voiced tpirunt (=^ Fr. s). The 
spiriiiix atpxr li’Kc h, ^ rustle breath 

hctiul before the bcjtinninp the vo'.vci-sound; its 
ab'.encc was denoted by the spiritus lerris. (4) f and y 
represented h and ps respectively. For ? there is strong 
evidence of a pronunciation ri 
Etwmdnpica! ccn'idcrations (e.g. 

suggest abo d:. rrobahly i>ci£h protmnct.atior.s were 
current at different timer or indifferent dialects Alr^dy 
in the fourth century li.C. in Attic r, had developed into 


the voiced spirant s. (5) The Ionic -aa- and the -rr- 
which takes its place in Attic and some other dialects 
offer special difficulty. In the period of the Koine those 
represented -ss- and -//- respectively, but in the older 
period the evidence points to a more complex sound. 
One suggestion is that -aa- represented I (» Eng. sh) 
and that -rr- denoted tp Eng. tth in not thin). There 
arc other views, however, and no final decision has been 
reached. (6) Even after the introduction of the Ionic 
alphabet, p (digamma) continued in some dialects to 
represent tt (Eng. re). This was a voiced sound, but n 
voiceless form of it(FH, i.c. digamma-f Eng. II, perhaps 
like Scottish suit, i.c. htu) is found in some dialects. 

(7) Later developments. By the fourth century a.d. p 
and S had become voiced spinints — Eng. v and th (as in 
then) respectively. In Modem Greek y before c, i, v is 
like our j’t before a and o it has become a voiced guttural 
spirant (a sound which English does not possess, although 
the Scottish eh is its voiceless equivalent), p, 0, y became 
early in the Christian era voiceless spirants like Eng. /, 
th (as in thin), eh (as in Scottish loch) respectively. 

C. Accent 

(i)Thc Greek accent, up to at least the beginning 
of the Christian era, was an accent of pitch. Tlie 
accented syllabic of a word differed from the others 
nwinly because it was pronounced on a higher musical 
note, and not (as in English and many other languages) 
with greater expiratory force or stress. No doubt the 
higher musical note involved also some degree of grc.itcr 
stress, but the preservation of the quality and quantity 
of vowels and the absence of syncope make it clear that 
for the ancient period any stress element was secondary'- 
On the other hand, early in the Christian era the musical 
accent was yielding place to an ever-increasing stress 
accent. The beginning of the process can be detected 
ns c.arly as the third century n.c., and tlic change becomes 
really marked about tlic fourth century a.d., when we 
find the cboliambics of Babrius so constructed that the 
penultimate syllable of tlic line always has an accent. 
Modem Greek has a stress accent, usually on the syllable 
which formerly carried the musical accent. 

(a) The terminology employed in references to the 
accent (wliich begin witli Plato, Cra. 399) is clearly 
music.al in character. Tlic signs were invented by 
Alexandrian gramm.an'ans (prob.ibly by Aristophanes). 
The Acute (rrpoatpola dfctn), for which the sign was 
indicated a note wliich we arc told (Dion. link Comp. 1 1) 
was n musical fifth higher than the Grave ' (npoawRla 
^apeia) of the other syllables. The circumflex, which 
could stand only on long vowels or diphthong !, denoted 
a combination of tlic other two accents whereby the 
voice first rose and then fell. 7'iic sign ' and the 
n.snie npoacuSta neptasrconcta] (where the p.irficip!e rnc.ins 
'drawn round’) indicate this peculiarity. The Grave 
meant the absence on any syllable of Acute and Citcum- 
flcx and, eventually, was left undenoted except in the 
special ease where an .Acute on the last syllable of a word 
before another word in the sanic sentence undenvent a 
lowering of tone (e.g. d cyaPor ditjp). P.ipyri, however, 
sliow older methods of accentuation which placed a 
Grave on several syllables of a wW (e.g. jniadjiti-ol. 
ptl.ijalcrrefcLtxn-), or on the syllable immedi.ntciy before 
an .Acute or Circuniffcx, svhich sverc then left unexpressed 
(e.g. tAOe. Kparipoii). ^ 

(3) In the Indo-Eurcpcan language from whiai Gtcc’: 
ssws dcris'cd the accent was Irce; in oth.er v.'ords, it 
might rest on any syllable of a word. In Greek this 
freedom wus so restricted that in a polw-yl’-sbic svord 
onlv one of the last three K;,!!.ibjrs miah: In-ar the accent, 
and’ the third last (Ante.ne.-iult) only if the hit •.v« rh'>rt. 
For die c-nnditions gmernirsg the accentuation of thrnc 
syllables, as well as the co-mpliratiori ir.trsjd.:icJ by the 
cl-jte attedunent in pronunaation of tome v.vrdi 
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(Enclitics and Proclitics) to others, a Greek grammar 
should be consulted. 

F. Blass, Ueber d. Auisprache d. Griechischen (1888; Engl. Transl. 
W. J. Burton, i8go); E. V. Arnold and R. S. Conway, The Restored 
jPronundation of Greek and Latin (1907); E. H. Sturtcvant, The 
Pronunciation of Greek and Latin’’ (U.S.A. 1940); E. Schwyzer, 
Griech. Grammatik i (1934), 174-232; J. P. Postgatc, Short Guide to 
the Accentuation of Ancient Greek (1924); J. Vendryes, Traiti 
d’ accentuation grecque (1904). J. W. P. 

PRONUNCIATION, LATIN. For the pronunciation 
of Latin various types of evidence are available. Besides 
the tradition of the schools (inaccurate in several respects) 
we have numerous phonetic descriptions by Latin 
grammarians which, though sometimes lacking in clarity, 
yield valuable information when interpreted by experts. 
Important evidence is also derived from the forms which 
Latin loan-words assume in foreign languages, and again 
from changes in orthodox spelling or departures from 
that spelling made by people of inferior education who 
attempted to write as they pronounced. In addition, 
we have certain evidence furnished by phonetic change 
within the Latin period and by the development or 
preservation of Latin soimds in the various Romance 
languages. It must be remembered that for many of the 
conclusions thus reached about the pronunciation of a 
‘dead’ language only approximate accuracy can be claimed. 

A. Vowels and Diphthongs 

The vowels a, e, t, o, u may be either long or short. It 
is probable that a, long and short, had approximately the 
same quality as the a of Eng. father. Between the long 
and the short forms of each of the other vowels there 
was a difference of quality. Thus while e was open (5) 
like e in Eng. met, e was close (e) like ^ in Fr. dtd. i was 
open (0 like i in Eng. fit, while i was close (?) like ee in 
Eng. feed. Similarly 6 was open ((i) like o in Eng. not, and o 
close (5) like au'm Fr. faute. H was approximately like the 
u of 'Eng. full and £i like the 00 of fool. There was also a 
modified u (ii) resembling Fr. « and Germ, d, which, as in 
tnaximus, maxumus, was written sometimes as «, some- 
times as i. In educated pronunciation of the classical 
period ac was a diphthong, approximately like ai in Ger- 
man Kaiser 'jin Imperial times it became an open longc(f). 
oe was also a diphthong (like oy in Eng. boy) in classic^ 
times, becoming later close c (e). au was normally a 
diphthong like ovi in Eng. how throughout the Latin 
period. Sporadically, however, in vulgar usage au got 
the sound of d and in some words (e.g. coda for cattda) 
this seems to have been a very general pronunciation. 
The rare eu must have sounded approximately like ew in 
Eng. new. ui in cut and huic seems to have contained the 
vowel u followed in the same syllable by the sound of i. 

B. Consonants 

(i) The voiceless stops p, t, c (fi) and the voiced stops 
b, d, g must have been approximately like the correspond- 
ing sounds in English, c, even before e and f, remained 
a stop during the classical period (i.e. Cicero was pro- 
nounced Kikerd) and for long afterwards. Romance 
developments show that in the late Imperial period it had 
in this position undergone some degree of assibilation, 
thereby starting the process of change which led to the 
pronunciation of c in Fr. cent and Ital. cento. Similarly 
g remained a stop in all positions until about a.d. 500, 
when before e and i it developed into a ^-sound. 
b between vowels became the spirant (bilabial) v fairly 
generally by the third century a.d. (2) / was originally 
a bilabial but later a labio-dental spirant like Eng./, s was 
a voiceless sibilant (like the voiceless r in Eng. past) in all 
positions. In contact with voiced stops it caused them to 
become voiceless, so that a word like urbs was pronounced 
urps. (3) h was weakly articulated from an early period. 
Uneducated pronunciation tended to drop it, and in the 
later Empire it was lost altogether. The reaction against 
the tendency to omit it caused sometimes an intrusive 
‘h’ in the affected pronunciation of some people (e.g. 


hinsidiae for insidiae). This habit is satirized in Catullus, 
84. (4) 11 before a guttural became the guttural nasal p 
(iig) ; and g in -gn- probably had the same pronunciation. 
Thus anguis would be pronounced ayguis, and dignus 
dipnus. Final m before an initial vowel in tiie following 
word had a reduced pronunciation, of which the exact 
nature is disputed. Even before initial consonants final 
m eventually weakened and, except in monosyllables, 
leaves no trace in Romance. (5) r was trilled, with the 
point of the tongue probably against the gum. There 
were two varieties of I, one palatal approximately like 
Eng. I, the other velar or guttural like ll in Eng; all. 
Palatal / occurred before another / and before i; I final 
and before a, o, « or a consonant (except another 0 was 
velar. (6) i (written i) and u (written «) were semi-vowels 
= Eng. y and w respectively. By the third century a.d. 
this M had become a spirant, either bilabial or labio-dental 
V, except in the combinations qtt, gii, which continued to 
be pronounced as in English queen and anguish. 

C. Accent 

(1) Early accent. Many scholars hold that at a period 
before the beginning of literature the first syllable of 
every word carried a stress accent or, in other words, 
was pronounced with greater expiratory force than the 
remainder. This theory explains most easily the syncope 
which many Latin words had undergone (e.g. quindecim 
for qulnqucdecem) and the changes which had affected 
vowels (e.g. in compounds; cacdo but inddo, cado but 
inddo). Authorities on Plautine prosody tell us that even 
in Plautus’ period words consisting of four short syllables 
were stiU accentuated in the old way (e.g. f&dlius instead 
of the classical fadlius). 

(2) Accent of the Classical and later periods, (a) Position. 
If the above theory is correct, a change must have taken 
place in tlie accentuation of polysyllabic words in the 
period before Plautus. Thereafter the position of the 
accent is regulated by the Penultimate Law, whereby if 
the penult is long by nature or position, the accent rests 
on it, but goes back to the antepenult if the penult is 
short {confringo but ednddo). Apart from some excep- 
tions like illic (for illice), where a final syllable has been 
lost, disyllabic words were accented on the first syllable. 

(6) Nature. Descriptions by Latin writers suggest that 
during the classical period, and for several centuries 
afterwards, the language had a pitch accent whereby the 
accented syllable was pronounced on a higher musical 
note than the others. The terms employed {accentus 
acutus, gravis, dramflexus) are all translations of the 
Greek musical terminology, and there is no hint in the 
Latin accounts that the Latin accent differed in character 
from that of Greek. Not until the fourth century a.d. 
do we find in the grammarians phraseology which clearly 
implies the presence of a stress accent. The form assumed 
by Latin words in the Romance languages points un- 
mistakably to the existence of a stress accent in the Late 
Latin period. . 

Scholars differ about the interpretation of these facts. 
Some accept the grammarians’ accounts at their face 
value and believe that the classical accent was musical 
but gave way to a stress accent in the late period. Otheis 
hold that the accent throughout was one of stress and 
that the evidence of Latin writers is vitiated by an 
unscientific dependence on Greek theory. Some, again, 
adopt an intermediate position and believe that, while 
evidence in the language itself points to a stress accent 
having always been predominant, especially in the pro- ' 
nunciation of the lower classes, the influence of Greek 
education on the higher classes in the classical period had 
brought about a considerable degree of musical accent. 

E. Seclmann, Die Aussprache des Lateins (1885); W. M. Lindsay, 
The Latin Language (1894), 13-147; StoJz-Schmalz, Latctniscne 
Grammatilf (1926-8 revised, M. X-cumann and J. B. Hoiinann/, 
S0-4; E. H. Sturtcvant, The Pronunciation of Grech and Latin 
(U.S.A 1940). J- W. P- 
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PROOEMIUM. (i) Verse. See noMHUc jmiKs and 

LYRIC POETRY, CREEK. 

(2) Prose. With the development of Attic oratory in 
the Inst quarter of the fifth century B.c. the custom arose 
of compiling collections of stock openings to forensic and 
political speeches (also of perorations, cntAoyoi). The 
first collection was made by Ccphalus (Suidas, s.v.), 
others by Antiphon, Critias, and Thrasymachus. The 
extant set attributed to Demosthenes numbers fiftj’-six, 
five of which arc identical with the openings of Dcm. i, 4, 
14, 15, 16. Blass argues cogently for the authenticity of 
the set, often impugned, pointing out that the historical 
background, in the few places where it is defined, is 
everywhere that of the first war against Philip, a restric- 
tion only explicable on the supposition that D. himself 
wrote the prooemia between 349 and 346, for his own 
use when required (cf. Cicero's practice, Alt. 16. 6. 4), 
with the exception that some, including those to 14-16 
(354-350), were specially composed for particular 
speeches. Ephorus wrote a prooemium to each book of 
his history, in which practice he was followed by Dio- 
dorus (Diod. Sic. t6. 76. 5). The thcorx' of the prooemium 
is discussed by Aristotle (i?/i. 3. 14), Hermogenes (/no. 

1. 1-5, and Apsines {Rhet. ad init.). 

R. Swobodn, De Deni, quaefervniur [rrooemiis (1S87); F. Rlais, Die 
otiisehe Beredsamheit iii. t’ (iSo.t), 3S3-S; E. Stcmplinpcr, Dat 
Plagiat in d. grieeli. Lit. (1911), 123-7. J. D. D, 

PROPEMPTneON (tt poire fiTTriKov), a composition 
wishing a friend a prosperous voyage. 

I. Greeic. The earliest extant example is Sappho's 
^alpoi^ epxto K.r.X. (Deri. Klassikcrtexte $. 2. 12 f.). Others 
are Erinna (?) fr. 2, Theoc. 7. 52-70, and Callim. fr. 1 14. 
Parthenius wrote one. The genre is discussed by Menan- 
der (q.v. 4) Rhetor (Sponge!, R/ict. 3. 395~9)- j, d. d. 

II. Latin. The first propemptikon known in Latin 
literature is Hclvius Cinna's poem written in Bitliynia in 
56 B.c. and addressed to Asinius Pollio when he was 
starting on a journey to Greece. Tliis was an imitadon 
of Parthenius and so obscure that Hyginus wrote a 
commentary on it. Other poems of this genre arc 
Tibullus 1. 3, Propertius i. 17 and 2. 26, and Ovid, Arn. 

2. II. But the first complete specimen that faithfully 
adheres to the rules laid down by rhetoric is Statius, 
Silvae 3. 2. Horace, however, in Carm. i. 3, a poem 
addressed to Virgil when on liis way to Athens, departs 
from the usual schema in that instead of laying impreca- 
tions on the first inventor of ships he loses liimsclf in 
wonder at the daring of the first mariner. 

F. JiScer, Das ar.tike Bicpcnsptikon, 1913. L. R. P. 

PROPERTIUS, Sextus (wrongly stj'led Sextus Aurelius 
Naiita in some MSS.), bom between 5.4 and 48 ii.c., 
probably at Assisi (4. i. 121-6 Asis; Plin. Ep. 6. 15; 
9. 22), though claims have been made by other Umbrian 
towns. His father was an equts and died while the poet 
was a boy; soon after his property was reduced by 
distribution of lands among veterans of Antony and 
Octavian (41-40); love and poctiy claimed him early 
(4. 1. 127-34; 3. 15. 3-6). Beyond this little is Imown save 
the story of liis love for Cynthia, a lady of easy virtue 
whose true name wtis Hostia (Apul. Apoj. 10). The 
course of his love did not rOn smooth; he idc.alizcd her 
at first; but she wms faithless and after five or six years 
(perhaps 29-24 n.c.) he broke with her (1. 1; 3. 24). 
Whether the breach was permanent is unirertain; later 
(4. S) he describes a quarrel with her and a.gain (4. 7) tells 
us of her death; both ptsems arc probably retrospective. 
He may even have married; for Passennus Pauhis, the 
poet-friend of Pliny, chimed to be descended from him 
(Piin. 11 . cc.). M.-ccenas was Ids patron (2._ 1 and 3. o>; if 
tire poet who cL-.im-s to he a second Cal'dmachus (Hor. 
K'ist. 2. 2. ic-s; cf. Prop. 4. t. ojI \v;n Prr.:wrtius. he 
Lircw Horace anti was disliked by him. OviJ was ids? 


friend (Tr. 4. 10. 45); tliis reference (a.d. 2) to him shows 
tliat he was no longer alive; as the latest date assignable 
to any poem of Propertius is iG b.c. (4. 1 1), his dcathmust 
fall between those two dates. 

_2. Wonics. Four Books of Elegies survive (the 
division into five books found in some texts is without 
authority); they may be dated (precariously): bk. i 
(33-28 B.C.); bk. 2 (28-25); bk. 3 (24-22); bk. 4 {21-16). 
The first (known in antiquity as the Cynthia Monobibhs 
(Mart. 14. 1S9)) deals almost entirely with love, his own 
or others’, and has a freshness and cliarm which is all its 
o\vn. Books 2 and 3 arc likewise mainly concerned with 
his love. But the first ecstasy is gone; neither he nor 
Cynthia is faithful; quarrels ensue to close in a brusque 
and violent renunciation (3. 24). But elements of another 
type begin to intrude; cf. the two elegies addressed to 
Maecenas (2. 1 ; 3- 9) and those in praise of Augustus 
(2. 10; 3. 4) together with poems on his own art (3. i, 2, 3, 
5, and csp. 2. 34 which closes with a fine panegyric of 
Virgil). To these must be added letters to friends (3. 12 
and 22), general reficctions on the wickedness of woman- 
kind, illustrated from myth and histoiy, and two laments 
— for Pactus drowned and for the ‘young Marccllus’ 
(3. 7 and 18). In bk. 4 we find ourselves in a new world. 
Two poems only arc directly concerned with Cynthia 
(7 and 8), die former tragic and deeply moving, the latter 
humorous. Of the remainder one (5) is a cynical Ars 
Amoris; one (3) is a letter from a wife to her husband at 
the wars, and another — liis noblest work — an epitaph for 
the tomb of a noble Roman Lady (11). The remainder 
arc, in the Alexandrian manner, poems on the origin of 
Roman cults (Vertumnus (a), Tarpeia (4), the anni- 
versary of Actium (6), the Ara Maxima (9), and Jupiter 
Ferctrius (10), all introduced by an obscure preface (1) 
in the form of a dialogue between the poet and on astro- 
loger). 

3. Propertius is not a flawless poet, and few of his 
poems arc of sustained excellence. But they reveal a 
living, if not always an attractive, pcrson.ility, and h.ivc 
many moments of real greatness. And this gift of exalta- 
tion is enhanced by his mastery of the metre, which in his 
hands has a weight, 0 force, and majesty which is unique 
in Latin. ‘Sunt qui Propertium malint’, said Quintilian 
(10. 1. 93) of Roman Elcgists : and die same is true to-day. 
As his passion fades, his poetic ideals change, and he 
begins to claim Philefas and Callimachus as his masters — 
not in erotic verse, hut in narratis’c coloured with m>'tlio- 
logical learning, finding their full expression in the 
legends of bk. 4, inspired by die Aftia of Callimndnn. 
His later work lias a harder and more mannered brilli- 
ance; but loss of freshness in feeling and colour is com- 
pensated by increased strcngdi, incisiveness, and (cf. 3. 7; 

4. 7 and 11) imagination as well. His metrical technique 
also changes; in bk. i, three-, four-, or five-syllable 
endings to the penumeter arc frequent (39 per cent.); 
in bk. 2 they drop to 14 per cent., in bk. 3 to 4 per cent., 
and in bk. 4 to 2 per cent. But there is no loss of beauty 
or of power. See also eu:giac rormv, Aix.x.LVDRiASTs.'.t. 

4. The text of the poems presents a difiicultproblcm — 
thought is often obscure and transitions violent. That 
lines have been lost or .at times displaced is almost certain. 
But it is bard to justify wholesale transposition, and the 
attempts that have been made in this direction arc not 
encouraging; nor has any satisfactory theory for suds 
wholesale dislocation been forthcoming. 

Trxn: C. Bschrms (iSXs); A. pjlrr.rr fiSJs); J, P. pc-fgitr, 
Cerp. JKys. {189*): J. S. l’hiUi,-e3rc (ton); C. Ileniat, tii. 3 (ivjs); 
O. L. Kkhnwnc! (t</s'). 

K, IjrUmsen P, J. r.r.i (leu); 

M. llMhittin. i' (less), ii* {icttl; H. fk ll-jsJtr snJ E. A. ilnte: 
(t9)3>- eitUesifii: ). P. J'asmnr (lyst). 

'1 rA-’ni-srlOM; J. S, RhiE.iivtrr (sr/a6); 11. K- 

Stvnei: Ir, se.-Knon t-s prers.-f-f 10 s.tin----* 

A, n. HoiitnaTt, Jivrr. iri (I'-vj}. !ei-*;7: si.-, 
s:*!; O. 1.. H.-K— .-rxi, I'kiS. xssi (iVStJ, R. 1~ 

C/'it.'. a 5 r' 3 e£. 11 . fk 11 - 
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PROPHECIES vaticinia). Besides the 

oracles of the greater and lesser shrines, tliere -were in 
cireulation in antiquity a number of prophecies, some- 
times nameless, often attached to the name of some 
inspired person. Of these, the most famous was the 
Sibyl, or the Sibyls (q.v.); but in addition, there were 
several men, some known to have lived during tire 
historical period. Herodotus (i. 62. 4) mentions Amphi- 
lytus, a contemporary of Pisistratus, tyrant of Athens, and 
preserves the text of an oracle which he was suddenly 
inspired to give the latter. Such persons were known as 
Xprjcr/iwSoi in Greek (e.g. [Plato], Theagcs, 124 d) or 
Xpijir/roAoyoi; in Latin, vatcs- for a list of them, with 
some account of their lives or legends, see Bouchd- 
Leclercq, Histoire de la divination ii, ch. 2. Naturally, 
their alleged utterances were particularly rife in times 
of stress; cf. Thucydides 2. 8. 2, who spealcs both 
of oracular sayings (Aoyta) quoted and XPriafi.o\ 6 yoi 
‘singing’ their prophecies at the outbreak of the Pelo- 
pormesian War. In 2. 54. 2 he <juotes the text of one 
nameless utterance, AoipiaKos •noXep.os Kal Xoifios 
(or Xipos) dfi’ avTw. This craze is a favourite subject 
for Aristophanes’ mockery, particularly in the Knights ; an 
especial butt is a certain Bacis (q.v.), whose oracles were 
extremely popular. 

The most celebrated Italian votes was perhaps a certain 
Marcius, or a pair of brothers, the Marcii, for whom see 
Cicero, Div. 1. 115; 2. 113, with Pease’s notes; Cicero 
also mentions one Publicius. Here again, such effusions 
were multiplied in times of crisis ; Augustus collected and 
destroyed a number of unauthorized collections (Sueton- 
ius, Aug, 31), many of them in Latin, no doubt in large 
measure a legacy of the Civil Wars. H. J. R. 

PROPHETES (Trpo^njj), the title of the mortal who 
speaks in the name of a god or interprets his will. It is 
properly used only of seers and functionaries attached to 
an established oracular shrine; the tmattached seer is 
called mantis, etc. {see prophecies). Moreover, it is more 
often used of the officials who interpreted signs at non- 
inspirational oracles or the cries of the god’s medium at 
inspirational oracles than of the actual receivers of man- 
tic inspiration. At Claros the prophet remained the direct 
mouthpiece ofthegod;but at Delphiand D idyma a woman 
who could be described zsprophetis{TTpo^TjTis:) was directly 
inspired by Apollo. She was assisted by the male prophet, 
who interpreted her incoherent remarks and reduced 
them to an intelligible response. At Didyma the prophet 
was an annually elected magistrate. At Delphi the title 
was not used officially; the two magistrates, elected 
for life, %vho performed this office had the title of priest 
(lepevs). 

For further information and- for bibliocraphy see ORACixs; also 
E. Faschcr, (1927). J. E. F. 

PROPYLAEA, a monumental roofed gateway; but 
pre-eminently one of the most renowned buildings of 
antiquity, that on the west side of tlie Athenian Acropolis 
(q.v.) desired by Mnesiclcs (q.v.), built of Pentelic 
marble, with some steps of black Eleusis stone, c. 435 
B.c. and still largely intact. The plan, with its deep ‘hall’, 
its Doric hexastyle porticoes fronting outwards and 
inwards, and with its single division-wall pierced by 
five doorways, is of early origin (cf. the ‘South Propy- 
laeum’ at Cnossos) ; but Mnesicles provided wing- 
buildings of lesser height (the south one being curtailed) 
projecting from the front, forming loggias with Doric 
columns and rooms beyond. Larger wing-buildings to 
the east were intended. An inclined ramp continuing the 
slope of the natural rock formed the approach, and there 
were five steps at the doorways. The central avenue 
had a span of nearly 14 ft. and was flanked by Ionic 
colonnades; the ceilings were formed of marble beams 


and of slabs with deeply hollowed square coffers, richly 
decorated in blue and gold. The room of the north wing 
was adorned with wall-paintings by Polygnotus. 

Anderson, Spiers, and Dinsmoor, op. cit. under abchitecture, 
p. 133. T. F. 

PROROGATIO. As early as the Samnite Wars (Livy 
8. 23) the Romans realized the disadvantages inherent in 
their system of annual magistracies, and adopted the 
practice of retaining the services of magistrates after 
their period of office had expired. The activities of such 
men were confined to the provincia (q.v.) to whieh tliey 
had been appointed. At first a vote of the people was 
required for these extensions, but before long the Senate 
secured the power of prorogation (Polybius 6. 13). 
Flamininus (cor. i98B.c.)retained his j'mperiuOT till 194 and 
L. Lucullus {cos. 74) till 66. Prorogatio became the rule 
rather than the exception with the growth of the Empire. 
The practice of prorogatio imperii created the procosistdare 
imperium (see pro consule). 

G. H. Stevenson, Roman Provincial Administration (1939), SS if. 

G. H. S. 

PROSCRDPTIO. (o) A notice of sale of a debtor’s pro- 
perty. (6) The publication of a list of persons who were 
declared outlaws and whose property was confiscated. 
This method was used by Sulla (82-81 B.c.) and by 
Antony, Lepidus, and Octavian (43-42) to rid themselves 
of their political and personal enemies. Rewards were 
offered for the execution of the proscribed, and in the 
former case their sons and grandsons were excluded from 
political office. 

Ancient sources: Velleius 2. 28 and 66-7; Plutarch, Sulla 31 f., 
Cicero 46 f. and Antony 20; Appian, BCiv. s. gs and 4. 5 if.; Dio 
Cassius, fr. 109 and 47. 3 ft. Modern Literature; H. Kloevekom, 
De prosariptionibus onn. 43 a. C. (1891); Drumann-Groebe, Gesch. 
Roms i. 26561. and 470 if., ii. 399 if.; T. Rice Holmes, Roman 
Republic i (1923), S 9 - 6 o! Architect of the Roman Empire i (1928), 
72 ff. G. W. R. 

PROSE-RHYTHM. By prose-rhythm we mean here 
the quantitative or accentual arrangement of syllables, 
articulating the sentence and defining its close. We 
exclude from discussion : rhythm in general (E. A. Son- 
nenschein. What is Phythm? (1925); De Groot, Der 
Bhythmus) ; correspondence of sound and sense (Norden, 
Die antike Kunstprosaf)\ Gorgianic figures. For rhytlim 
emphasized by rhyme see assonance. For Hiatus in Greek 
Prose see s.v. 

2. Ancient theory. From Thrasymachus onwards, 
prose-rhythm {pvBpos, numenis) was a recognized 
branch of rhetoric. Our chief authorities are Aristotle, 
Demetrius, Dionysius, Cicero, Caesius Bassus, Quintilian. 
They are generally agreed that prose-rhythm should be 
distinct from verse-rhythm, varied, and not too obvious. 
Cicero adds that sentence-endings {clausulae) are rhyth- 
mically most important, though the rest of the sentence 
is not to be neglected. According to him, the last syllable 
of a clausula is anceps \ Quintilian disagrees. 

3. Extant Greek theory gives few precise details. 
Aristotle recommends - <-> as an opening rhythm, 

^ a clausula (he perhaps has Plato in mind; in 
the Ethics — v.> 12 is sought as a clausula and 

somewhat avoided). Demetrius and Dionysius are vague, 
and neglect important contrasts of rhythm in the authors 
they quote. 

4. Latin theorists confuse matters by borrowing from 

Greek theorists without regard to differences of lan^age. 
Cicero (whose sources include Aristotle’s Rhetoric and 
lost works of Ephorus, Theophrastus, Theodcctcs, 
Hieronymus of Rhodes) apparently recommends the 
clausulae — <-> u — ur, — u — w u, y, all of which he 
strongly avoids in practice. However, he also recom- 
mends certain of his favourite forms, e.g. - ^ — se, 
— w — VJS2, — u — u, — (See, further, Laurand, 
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£ltidcs; and CQ xxx. i8.) Bassus recommends several 
Ciceronian clausulne (c.g. - — w and its five 'rcsolu- 

tions’) together with forms usually avoided. Quintilian 
prefers — to-v^-'j. Diomedes (4th c. a.d.) is the 
first theorist to recommend expressly the quite common 
clausula <-< v. 

5. Modern research. To establish the rhythms — ■ 
clausulac especially — favoured by particular authors, 
modem scholars have used statistical methods. De Groot 
has shown that statistics must be comparative, since in 
the structure of any language some rhythms are com- 
moner than others, preference for a clausula is shown, not 
by its absolute frequency, but by its frequency relative to 
'unrhythmical’ prose. Cicero’s clausula - o w w - 1.. has 
a low absolute frequency (4-7 per cent.); but it has a 
high relative frequency, f^or it is about twice as common 
in Cicero as in unrhythmical prose (2-4 per cent.). A 
supplement to tliis external comparison is the internal 
comparison of sentence-rhythm and clausula-rhythm in 
the same author (De Groot, Skimina, Novotny, Broad- 
head ; and Zieh'nski in his later work). 

6. Greek quantitative prose. The rhythms of the 

lonians — Heraclitus, Pherecydes, Herodotus — are re- 
miniscent of epic. Hexameter openings and endings are 
common (^iiovlt) ffiavepij^ KpeLTruiv, Hcraclit. ; 

ovTO) jiev Hepaat. Xiyovai yevcoOai, Hdt.). 'There is no 
distinct clausula. 

7. Thrasjtnachus perhaps initiated a prose-rhythm 

differing from verse-rhythm ; he was certainly regarded 
as an innovator (Cic. Oral. 39. 175), especially in his use 
of paconic rhythm (Arist. Rh. 3. 1409“!). We arc not 
told if he cultivated a distinct clausula, and his one short 
continuous fragment is inconclusive (twelve sentence- 
endings, of which five are -u -u and one 
Gorgias resembles earlier writers in the verse-rhythms 
of the sentence, but he has a distinct clausula (- — u 

in He!., - w - i.i in Pal.). 

8. Thucydides is proved by De Groot to be an almost 
‘unrhythmical’ writer, i.c. to depart very little from the 
natural rhythms of the language. However, he shows 
some preference for the clausulae — w and 

9. 'The sentence-rhythm of Isocrates is too varied for 

analysis; he seeks as clausulae most forms with a long 
penultimate (- ^'-' <j-u, — - - v> — w; not 

- — v) ; is indifferent to « ; favours final words 

of four syllables (as docs llyperidcs). 

10 . Demosthenes is concerned more widi sentence- 

rhythm than with clausula-rhythm. His only well- 
defined clausula is - ^ - u. The rhythms i.', 

- occur often at the clausula, but 

oflcner throughout the sentence. He avoids scries of 
six or more long syllables. But his most characteristic 
practice is the avoidance cvcrj'whcrc of scries of three 
or more short syllables (‘Blass’s Law’). Exceptions to 
this rule average 5 in 100 lines of D. (contrast Lysias, 23; 
Isocrates, 25; Aeschines, 21; Hyperidcs, 28). His 
technique here is of word-order rather than word -choice; 
his exceptions may perhaps be deliberate. Thus, though 
lie continually uses TrpdTC/ior without breaking his rule, he 
has no scruples in 9. 60, 61. He once uses Siayiyivpai 
with participle (23. 179. in a form_ which gives five 
shorts); but he docs not substitute Siayi- 

yixrai for err. SiarcAct (19. 326)- 

1 1. riato'.s rhythmical preferences show considcraldc 
evolution, 'ntroughout his work he favours the ckausuiae 

V, — — ...V, and somcuhat 

avoids ->■. — V. In the earlier bwAs of the Rrpullie 
he seeks - - v, - o - w v, - - s. o .»•; is indifferent to 

V'; avoids and In the Imtcs 

he seeks and - <-> u w - v, avoiding — u and 

increasing his avoid-tnec of - - v (Resp. 7-0 per 

cent.; Lev.. !-3 per cent., probably the lowest fi,".orc in 
Grtcl). In the tcjstcnec his later work shov.'S increasing 


preference for scries of short syllables, and he then 
writes KaOa-cp, peypiTrep, rwa rporrot’ for worrep, tioa- 
TTcp, rpoTTOV ril'd. His average percentages of exceptions 
to ‘Blass’s Law’ are: Cri., 18; Euthphr. and Chmt., 24; 
Resp. bks. 2-9, 25 ; Resp. bk. i, 29 ; Symp., 30; Soph., 36 ; 
Ti., 46; Leg. bk. 12, 56 (Vogel’s statistics). His later 
preference for the clausula s.; is in accord with this ; 

but he docs not abandon v, and liis avoidance 

of w is never very marked. The dactylo-trochaic 

rhjthms of Phdr. are exceptional in his practice. Lucian’s 
clausulac suggest imitation of Plato. 

12. The rhytlimical practice of other writers is 
summarized below. Clausulae alone are considered, and 
only well-marked preference or avoidance recorded. 

o w o Sought by Philo, Plutarch, Chariton, Xeno- 
phon Ephesius, Josephus; avoided by Lysias, Aeschines. 

Sought by Lys., Alcidamas, Hyperidcs, Ph., 
Charit., Xcn. Eph., Joseph. - - v Sought by Lys., 

Antisthenes (59-5 per cent.), Alcid., Isacus, Xenophon, 
Hyp., Antiochus Rc.x, Ph., Plut., Charit. - >-1 — 
Sought by Lys., Alcid., Isac., Acschin., Antioch. R., Ph., 
Charit., Xen. Eph. - ^ — u Sought by Alcid., Antioch. 
R., Ph., Charit., Joseph. - ^ Sought by Alcid., 
Antioch. R., Ph., Plut.; avoided by Lys., Acschin. 

Sought by Lys., Acschin., Isae., Antioch. R., 

Ph., Charit., Xcn. Eph. ; avoided by Alcid., Plut. u 

Avoided by Antisth., Ph., Plut., Charit., Xcn. Eph., 
Joseph, -uw-w Sought by Xen.; avoided by Lys., 
Antisth., Acscliin., Hyp., Ph., Plut., Charit., Xen. Eph., 
Joseph. 

13. Observations. Antisth., Plato, Hyp., perhaps 

others, prefer a long final in certain clausulae. Though 
classical writers on the whole seek rhythms distinct from 
verse, a good deal of verse-rhythm remains in Isocrates 
and Demosthenes; few writers altogether escape iambic 
sequences (R. A. Pope counts fourteen perfect trimeters 
in Aeschines). King Antiochus, Philo, Plutarch, and the 
novelists belong to a Hellenistic school which replaced 
the variety of classical writers with a small canon of 
sought and avoided clausul.nc. Hegesias, .an earlier 
representative of the same school, probably influenced 
Cicero and his followers. To this period belongs the 
preference for - w - or - before - - v, as also the 

general strong avoidance of w and -•j ^ - u as 

clausulac. (Among cl.assical writers w is little 

avoided ; - - « is sought by Isocrates and Xenophon, 

and allowed by Demosthenes.) 

14. Grech accentual prose. The origin of the Greek 
accentual clausula {cursus) is still uncertain. There arc 
traces of it in the orator Menander (q.v. 4); it appears fully 
in Himerius, Procopius, S. Basil, and Byzantine writers 
generally. 'The fonns most commonly sought have 2 or 
4 unaccented syllables between the last two accents: 

fw /w aw *** Psp p»p P^ p^ p>p p^ 

I » * • 

Forms with no syllabic between (xpqirros dfOpiorros) arc 
sought by Procop.; those with i, by Men. Rh., Him., 
Procop.; those with 3 or 5 arc universally avoided. For 
details, sec Skimina, De Groot. 

15. iMtin quantitative prose. Some fragments of C. 

Gracchus (cf. Cic. De Or. 3. 214. Gellius ii. 13) show the 
earliest traces of quantitative rhythms. Pre-Ciceronian 
orators (Mciellus, Crassus, 'Titinius, Carbo) seek the 
clausulac — — — v» v, — ^ v, _ ~ — v, — — v. 

Auctor ad Hercnniun; seeks most Ciceronian forms 
except - v' s.-. 

16. CiccTO throughout the Kcntcncc avoids scries of 
choriambs and dactyls. He has a well-mar5;ed syitc-m of 
sought and avoided cksusul.-.c. The follosving arc sought 
as sentence-endings: - v.' — u and its ‘resolutions' 

— V, — — V-*WV', — V, 

V/ V» Vj — V — — W V', W V/ — — «> V, — — — — V V, 

— V. ~ V, often preceded by or Co.m- 

monly as'oidcd. but u<C(! for special ctTfct-, is w; 

strongly avoided arc --v 
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- The preferred clausulae re- 

appear at the end of cola and commata, but with more 

exceptions ; ^ is commoner there, and -\j <-1 — ^ 

less stricdy avoided. The variations in C.’s practice 
belong to subject-matter rather than chronology (see 
Laurand); but there is a gradual diminution of the 
‘Asiatic’ clausula C. shows in the clausula some 

desire for coincidence of accent and ictus. For i vj — .i- sj 
there is a coincidence of 60-5 per cent, in C. as against 
54 in unrhythmical prose and s r in Livy : for -\j - — 

63*5 as against 49'S and 40; for - — - >-■ s.;, 35 as against 
31*5 and 29. Broadhead and Zielinski exaggerate the 
influence of accent. 

17. We may here group together as a Ciceronian 
school: Caesar, Nepos, Seneca, Suetonius, Quintilian, 
the yoimger Pliny, Apuleius, Tertullian. Their clausulae 

are in general Ciceronian, except that <-> v is 

avoided by most of them, and that is tolerated by 

Caesar and Nepos. - is avoided by Sen. and 

Tert., and - - i.: by Sen. 

18. Opposed to Cicero’s practice are Brutus (‘Attic 

school’), Sallust, Livy. They seek - i^, but avoid 

-u-ii, -\j — S..J and they tolerate or 

seek — — — uu — and ^ (Livy 

36*5 per cent.). Tacitus in his early work is fairly 
Ciceronian, but always avoids - ^ yj y^ -u. In his mature 
work he is indifferent to most clausulae, only favouring 
somewhat and —yj s/. 

19. The ‘Greek’ clausulae yjyjyjyj, - yj yj - yj u have 
little currency in Latin; but yjyjyj ij seems to be sought 
by Sallust (Cat.), Brutus, Pomponius Mela, Apuleius 
{Met.), —yjyj — yju by Sallust (JJug.), Brutus, Mela, 
Apuleius {Apol. Flor., Met.). 

26. Latin accentual prose. There is a transitional 
period when clausulae remain quantitative, but are 
gradually restricted to forms where (a) accent and ictus 
coincide, (6) there are 2 or 4 unaccented syllables between 
the last two accents. Thus dsse debitis, dsse confiteor 
are retained, but {ntini)quam reliquisset, dgere debitis are 
avoided. Alone among ‘3-forms’, isse videdtur keeps a 
certain prestige, but diminishes. The form gladio pete- 
batur passes as a combination of quantitative - — u 

and accentual ~ ~ ~ ~ ^ These tendencies may be 

observed in the choice of clausulae recommended by 
Sacerdos (3rd c. ; see Nicolau’s commentary) and in the 
detailed studies of Cyprian-Jerome, Amobius, Faustus 
by P. C. Knock, H. Hagendahl, A. G. Elg. For coin- 
cidence of ictus and accent compare these percentages 
with Cicero’s: .t-w — i-, Augustine 78, Amobius 95, 
Leo 93. .!■ yj - yj u, Augustine 73'S, Amobius 95-3, 
Leo 99’S. Much material of this period has yet to be 
investigated, and unless the works examined are of some 
length the evidence is apt to be inconclusive ; thus it is 
perhaps impossible to decide whether the rhythms of 
Niceta’s Te Deum are purely quantitative or not. 

21. In the Middle Ages quantity is neglected, and 
favoured rhythms are practically reduced to the three 
accentual cursus-forms : ~ ~ ~ ~ {planus), 4, ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ 
{tardus), ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ {velox) — ^which are used, e.g., 
by Gregory of Tours, Bernard of Clairvaux, H61oise, 
Dante. 

22. Applications. Study of prose-rhythm has been 
useful in some questions of chronology (Plato) and 
authenticity (for Plutarch’s Euynpitjeis, against Con- 
solatio ad Apolloniuni). In textual criticism rhythmical 
criteria may help to distinguish between manuscript 
variants and to reject mistaken emendations. Original 
emendation should be very cautious, taking into account 
not only a writer’s preferences but also his margin of 
exceptions. In Soninium Scipionis 12, it is simple to 
change ‘ingeniique tui consiliique’ to ‘ingenique tui 
consilique’ ; it would be rash to change -npos epi to -npos 
pc everywhere in Demosthenes, setting ‘Blass’s Law’ 
above normal usage. 
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PROSERPINA, see PERSEPHONE. 

PROSODIAC, see METRE GREEK, III (6). 

PROSTITUTION, SACRED, existed in two main 
forms, (i) The defloration of virgins before marriage 
was originally a threshold rite, whereby the dangerous 
task of having intercourse with a virgin was delegated 
to a foreigner, since intercourse was in many, if not all, 
cases limited to strangers. The custom was observed at 
Babylon (Hdt. i. 199) and at Heliopolis-Baalbek (So2om. 
Hist. Eccles. 5, 10; Socrates, Hist. Eccles. i, 18, 48); in 
Cyprus (Hdt. l.c. ; Just. Epit. 18. s), in Lydia (Hdt. i. 93 ; 
Ael. VH 4.. 1), and at Sicca Veneria in Numidia (Val. 
Max. 2. 6. 15) girls are said thus to have earned dowries. 
In Acilisene well-bom maidens were dedicated to Anaitis 
as prostitutes for considerable periods (Strabo 532-3), 
thus constituting a half-way step to (2) regular temple 
prostitution, generally of slaves, such as existed inf 
Babylonia, in the cult of Ma at Comana Pontica (Strabo 
559), of Aphrodite at Corinth (Strabo 378; Athen. 573), 
and perhaps at Eryx (Strabo 272 ; Diod. 4. 83), and in 
Egypt {PTeb. 6). 

Nilsson would derive all sacred prostitution from the 
first type, which, he further claims, was originally non- 
religious, but readily became attached to fertility cults. 
It might then develop into type a, or as at Byblus in the 
cult of Adonis (Lucian, Syr. D. 6), where, though the 
original purpose had been lost, the ‘market’ was still 
open only to strangers. The (unfulfilled) vow of the 
citizens of Locri Epizephyrii to prostitute their virgins 
(Just. Epit. 21. 3), unique in Greek armals, was a desperate 
measure to secure divine aid in war. The hereditary 
TToAAaKtti at Tralles were concubines, and perhaps 
prophetesses, of the god, not temple prostitutes. The 
evidence for Thebes in Egypt (Hdt. i. 182; Str. 8i6) is 
contradictory. 

F. Cumont, Rel. Or.* 258-9; L. R. Farncll, Greece and Babylon 
(1911), 268-82; M. P. Nilsson, Griechische Feste (1906), 3^5~7- 
Tralles: K. Latte, Harv. Theol. Rev. 1940; L. Robert, Etudes 
anatoliennes (1937), 406-7. See anahita, niEitoDouLOi, mvlitta. 

F. R. W. 

PROTAGORAS of Abdera, one of the earliest and 
most successful of tbe Sophists. His date is uncertain 
but his birth cannot be placed much later than 485 B.C., 
and was probably earlier, while he was about seventy 
years old at the time of his death. During forty of these 
he practised the profession of Sophist with great success, 
probably mainly at Athens. He claimed to teach ‘virtue’ 
{dpcTq), which can perhaps be better expressed as 
efficiency in the conduct of life. He was evidently a man 
of high character and generally respected. When 
Thurii was founded by the Athenians in 444, he was 
appointed to draw up a code of laws for the new colony. 
Tbe well-known story of his trial and condemnation at 
Athens is inconsistent with the statements of Plato and 
may probably be dismissed as an invention or error of 
later writers. 
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His chief significance in the history of thought rests on 
the doctrine expressed in his well-known dictum ‘Man 
is the measure of all things’. There can be little doubt 
that this was generally understood in antiquity as being 
a doctrine of the relativity of all knowledge or opinion 
to each particular person, and that it involved a complete 
scepticism about the claims of any science to universal 
validity. He also adopted an agnostic attitude towards 
belief in the gods. He docs not, however, seem to have 
extended this scepticism to the claims of morality. Here 
he apparently adopted conventional moral ideas without 
much question, and advocated respect by each man for 
the moral code of his particular community. 

Testimonin nnd Vra. in H. Diels, Vortohr.* ii. 253-71. Histories 
of Ancient Philosophy, Zeller, i. 2*. 1296-1304; T. Gomperz, 
Griechitche Denker (EnRl. Transl. i. 438-75); L, Uobin, La Pena/c 
Crecque (1923, Engl. Transl. 141-7); J. Burnet, From Thales to Plato 
(1914), ch. 7. G. C. F. 

PROTESILAUS, in mythology, commander of the 
contingent before Troy from Phylacc and other places 
in Thessaly. He was killed in landing by one of the 
defenders {Iliad 2. 695 ff.). Homer also states that ‘his 
wife was left mourning and his house half-finished’. 
From this it is a natural conclusion that he was newly 
married, whence a touching legend developed, preserved 
almost solely in Latin authors (Catullus 68. 73 ff. ; Otud, 
Her. 13 ; Hyginus, Fab. 103 f.). Protesilaus had offended 
the gods by not sacrificing before he began his house 
(Catullus) ; or he knew that the first man ashore w.as fated 
to be killed and patriotically took it upon himself to fall 
(Hyginus). His wife Laodamcia grieved so for his loss 
that the gods granted her prayer to see him again for 
three hours. At the end of that time she killed herself 
(Eustathius on the Iliad, p. 325, 23 ff., who makes 
Protesilaus the prime mover throughout, because owing 
to Aphrodite’s anger he desired his wife even after his 
dcatli) ; or she spent so much time with an image of him 
tliat her father Acastus burned it and she flung herself 
on the fire (Hyginus 114, cf. Ow’d 151 ff.). The author 
and date of this legend arc unkno4\'n. 

For his cult ece Farncll, Ucro-CuUs, p. 412, note 102. H. J, R. 

PROTEUS {Uptorevs}, a minor sea-god, herdsman of 
the flocks of the sea, sc.als, eto. In Homer {Od. 4. 385 ff.) 
he is an Egyptian daimon, servant of Poseidon, who h.ss 
the power to take all manner of shapes, but if held till he 
resumes the true one, will answer questions. Virgil {G. 
4. 387 ff.) imitates this. But in Euripides, Helena 4, 
Herodotus 2. 112 ff., he is a virtuous king of Egj'pt, who 
takes Helen (q.v.) nnd her wealth from Paris and keeps 
ti\em safe till at length Mcnclaus arrives .and claims them. 
The relation of this to Stesichorus’ palinode is not clear. 

H. J. R. 

PROTOGENES (late 4th c. n.c.), painter and sculptor, 
of Caunus ; connected by anecdotes with Apelles, Aris- 
totle, Demetrius Poliorectes. His pictures included 
‘Inlysus’, ‘Resting Satyr’, ‘Alexander and Pan’, 'Paralus 
nnd Hammonins’ (allegories of the Athenian State 
gallc>-s), portraits of Aristotle’s mother, .Antigonus, nnd 
Philiscus, He wrote two books on painting. His works 
showed cxcc.ssive elaboration, but nccording to Apelles 
lacked charm (xdpis). T. B. D. \V. 

PROTREPTICUS, exhortation (to philosophy). The 
pro5c-fonn of the Grcco-Roman prclrcptints was based 
on the protsrptinis to rhetorical nnd political ctiucation 
which the Sophists had first brought fonvard. The 
sophistic form again can be tracked back to the old 
poetical {•rroOrptat or rtapws'ceiT (exhortations) of 
IlcsiiHl, Thcognis, and others. The few Greek cxltortn- 
lions prererved (e.g. Galen's H. tV ierpsKop) arc only 
late examples of the genre. The most fimtous classical 
exliortatioti svas .Aristotle’s Prolreptlais, based partly on 
the sophistic pTotrefticas whidi Plato gives in the 


Euthydenius (2780 f.). Cicero wrote his protrepliats 
Hortemius after the model of Aristotle, but turned it 
into a dialogue. It was the reading of the Hortemius 
which led the young Augustine to philosophy, 

P. Hartlich, De rxbortathmim a Grata's Pomamtque tcriptarum 
taslona (Leipziger Studicn 1889). See also ARisTOTLS, cicrno P 
Fncdlandcr, Hermes 1913; P. Wcnclland, /Inaximenes von Umpsakos 
81 f.; W. jneger, Engl. Transl., j. 30!., passim (on the 

poetical and sophistic protreptievs), K, 


PROVINCIA designated the .sphere of action of a 
magistrate possessing imperium, and originally was applied 
to any district in Italy or overseas in which authority was 
«ercised by a representative of Rome. Macedonia, for 
instance, and Spain were allotted to Roman generals a.s 
their ‘provinces’ long before their annexation. Italy 
itself might be the ‘province’ of one of the consuls whose 
colleague had a command elsewhere. The word was also 
applied to the duties of other magistrates: the praetor 
urbanus had the provincia vrhana, and the praetor pcrc- 
grtntis the provincia peregrina. Later, however, the word 
was specially associated with the overseas possessions of 
Rome, which were sharply distinguished from Italy by 
the fact tliat their inhabitants paid tribute. The Rom.an 
confederacy in Italy w.as based on treaties involving 
military obligations but not taxation; but when extra- 
Italian districts were included in the Empire tribute was 
paid, except by individuals or communities who had been 
granted immunitas (q.v.). 

2. When a province was annexed a Lex Provinciae 
was drawn up by a Roman general with the assistance of a 
commission of ten nominated by the Senate. In this 
document were laid down the general principles accord- 
ing to which the area was to be administered. It divided 
the province into administrative districts, nnd dealt with 
taxation, the administration of justice, and loc.al govern- 
ment. Well-known examples arc the Lex Rupilia of 
Sicily and the Lex Povtpeia of Bithynia. Every governor 
on entering office supplemented the provisions of the 
Lex Provinciae by issuing an edict. This was mainly 
concerned with financial nnd judicial questions; but a 
governor had considerable freedom in malung experi- 
ments which might or might not be taken over by his 
successor. Cicero conferred upon the cities of Cilicia a 
degree of autonomy to which they were not accustomed. 

3. The earliest provinces were governed by magistrates 
specially elected for the purpose, 'rwoaddition.al praetors 
were elected from 227 B.c. to govern Sicily and Sardinia, 
and two more from 197 for the two Spanish provinces. 
No further addition, however, was made to the number 
of magistrates till tlic dictatorship of Sulla, though mean- 
time several provinces had been acquired. Provinces 
were governed eitlicr by magistrates actually in office or 
by those whose imperium hod been extended by pro~ 
rogatio (q.v.), and fairly long commands became common. 
The Senate, whicli was normally responsible for the 
allocation of provinces, decided annually which were to 
be consular and whicli praetorian, after which the consuls 
and praetors settled the final distribution by lot. By a 
law of C. Gracchu-s the Senate was required to determine 
tlic consular provinces before the magistrates concerned 
were actually elected. In the last century of the Republic 
important commands were often conferred Viy plcbisci- 
tum, c.g. the appointment of Marius apinst Jugurtha, of 
Pompey against the pirates and Miihridatcs, and of 
Caesar in Gaul. Pompey in S- tat interval of five 
years between the holding of a maghtracy and of a 
provincia! governorship. Under the Princip.atc a distinc- 
tion was rnr.de Iwts'.een 'senatorial’ or ‘public’ and 
'imperiar provinces. 'Ihc fonner were governed by 
cx-consuls a.nd cx-pmetors srith the title of procorjsul. 
who normally held office for a year, v.bitc imperial 
provincc-S were entnssteel to Ugali /hi"!!ft pTOpraetcre 
of senatorial rank, or to equestrian offictaU selected by the 
emperor, whose term of office wav indefmitc. Under 
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Augustus and Tiberius, Poppaeus Sabinus governed 
provinces for 24 years (Taci. Ann. 6. 39). Consular 
hgati of imperial provinces had legions under their 
command. No legions were stationed permanently in 
senatorial provinces (except Africa), nor in imperial 
provinces of the second class. The equestrian praefectus 
of Egypt had a legionary force, but provinces governed 
by procuratores were garrisoned by auxilia only. The 
governor of a province under the Republic had supreme 
authority in both civil and military matters with the 
assistance of his quaestor (q.v.) and his legati, over whose 
appointment he had some control. In the Principate the 
financial administration of an imperial province was in 
the hands of an equestrian procurator, who was appointed 
independently of the legatus and was sometimes regarded 
as a rival. In senatorial provinces this duty belonged 
to the quaestor, but even in them procurators looked after 
the interests of the fisais and patrimonium. Rome had so 
few official representatives in the provinces, even in the 
Principate, that government would have been impossible 
without the co-operation of local authorities. Accord- 
ingly, much was done to foster municipal life, which 
flourished greatly during the early centuries of the 
Principate, when the central government still allowed 
much local autonomy. With the growth of bureaucracy 
this autonomy was diminished by the encroachments of 
the central government, until the holding of municipal 
office came to be regarded as a burdensome duty. 

4. The provinces of the Republic were acquired in a 
piecemeal fashion, and it is not till the Principate that a 
definite policy is apparent. As a result of the Punic 
Wars Rome acquired Sicily (241 B.C.), Sardinia and 
Corsica (231), and Hither and Farther Spain (197). 
Macedonia was annexed in 148 after an unsuccessful 
experiment in autonomy, and Achaea and Africa in 146, 
Asia in 133. Bithynia and Cyrene (74) were bequeathed 
to Rome by their kings. Southern Gaul became a 
province in 120, and Roman rule was extended over the 
whole of Gaul by Caesar. Pompey added Syria to the 
Empire, and by the first century b.c. Cilicia and Illyricum 
> were regarded as provinces (their previous status is 
obscure). In the reign of Augustus the Danube was 
fixed as the northern frontier of the Ejnpire, and the 
four Danubian provinces (Raetia, Noricum, Pannonia, 
and Moesia) were annexed. After the defeat of Varus in 
A.D. 9 no serious attempt was made to extend the Empire 
to the Elbe, though a considerable area in south-west 
Germany lay within the ‘limes’ connecting the Rhine 
with the Danube, the construction of which began in the 
Flavian period. Egypt became a province after the defeat 
of Antony and Cleopatra in 31 b.c. The most important 
provinces acquired after the reign of Augustus were 
Britain and Dacia, annexed by Claudius and Trajan, 
but certain regions previously ruled by ‘client kings’ 
were transformed into provinces, e.g. Cappadocia in 
A.D. 17, Mauretania in 40, and Thrace in 46. Most of the 
extensive conquests made by Trajan east of the Euphrates 
were abandoned, but the province of Arabia between 
Palestine and the Red Sea was retained and a prorince 
of Mesopotamia was organized under Marcus Aurelius. 
The process of subdividing the provinces, which began 
under Domitian and Trajan, was continued much farther 
in the period of Diocletian and Constantine. 

Ancient Sources: Our chief sources of information for the pro- 
vincial government of the later Republic are the yieeches of Cicero 
(especially the Verrina) and_ his letters from Cilicia and to his 
brother Quintus. For the Principate we depend mainly on refer- 
ences in Tacitus, the Younger Pliny, etc. For details inscriptions 
arc invaluable, and the Natural History of the Elder Pliny contains 
much statistical information. For the later period the Digest should 
be consulted. 

Modern Hooks: F. F. Abbott and A. C. Johnson, Munieipal 
yldministration in the Roman Empire (ipab); V. Chapot, The Roman 
World (ipaS); A. H. J. Greenidge, Roman Public Life (1901); 
J. Marquardt, Rom. Staatsferxe. i and ii (1881); Mommsen, The 
Provinces of the Roman Empire (1909); G. H. Stevenson, Roman 
Provincial Administration', 1939). G. H. S. 


PROVOCATIO in the regal period was the appeal to 
the royal grace, and in early Republican times it was a 
political weapon against arbitrary administration of 
justice. But it soon became a right which every male 
Roman enjoyed. Whatever the reasons for his condemna- 
tion to a capital punishment (or, at a later stage, to a fine), 
he was allowed to appeal (provocare) to the Comitia 
Centuriata, while the appeal against a fine was made to 
the Comitia Tributa, The magistrate who disregarded 
the appeal and executed the sentence was considered 
guilty of murder and punished, unless the right of appeal 
was suspended by proclaiming a state of siege {see 
SENATUS CONSULTUM ultimum) or superseded by dictator- 
ship. Provocatio was such a characteristic feature of the 
Republican conception of liberty and citizenship that 
the Romans thought of it as contemporary with the 
foundation of the Republic, and attributed a law de 
provocatione to Valerius Publicola (q.v.) which is a mere 
anticipation of the Lex Valeria (c. 300 B.c.). The right 
of appeal was introduced or reinforced by the decemvirs, 
and remained intact until superseded by appellatio (q.v.) 
in the imperial age. 

Mommsen, Rom. Strafr. {1899), 167 f., 473'fT.; G. W. Botsford, 
The Roman Assemblies (1909), 239 ff. P. T. 

PROVOCATIO, in later classical jurisprudence, see 
APPELLATIO. 

PROXENOS. Since Greek States did not send per- 
manent diplomatic representatives abroad, local citizens 
served as proxenoi to look after the interests of other 
States in their community. By the beginning of the fifth 
century this system had developed from earlier practices 
of hospitality under which some relied on hereditary ties 
with foreign families and others on the more general 
respeet for strangers and suppliants. Survivals from this 
were the continued existence of private friends in foreign 
States (ISid^evoi) and the practice of a few States of 
appointing proxenoi to look after visitors. More com- 
monly States selected their own proxenoi in other States 
and, in return for services already rendered and expected 
in the future, bestowed honours and privileges upon them. 
Such appointments were much coveted, and many 
voluntarily assumed the burdens in the hope of gaining 
the title. The position usually was hereditary. A 
proxenos must be a citizen of ffie State in which he 
served and not of the State he represented. Later, 
however, when honours were bestowed more freely and 
had little practical significance, proxenia and honorary 
citizenship frequently w’ere combined in the same grant. 

C. Phillipscn, The International Law and Custom of Ancient Greece 
and Rome (1911), ch. 6: E, Szanto, Das griechischeBiirgerrecht(,i8gz), 
ch. I. J. A. O. L. 

PRUDENTIUS Aurelius Clemens (b. a.d. 348), the 
greatest of the Christian Latin poets, was a native^ of 
Spain (probably Tarraconensis). After a good education 
and a period devoted to vice he began a successful career 
as advocate and administrator and attained a position at 
court. He then broke witli his past and dedicated himself 
to Christian poetry. After 405 traces of his life are lost. 
His works are remarkable for skill in various metres and 
for profound knowledge of pagan Latin poetry. The 
titles are Cathemerinon, ‘The Diary’ ; a series of hymns. 
Apotheosis, in which he battles for the Catholic doctrine 
of the Trinity; Hamartigenia on the origin of sin; Psycjio- 
machia, 'The battle for the soul’, an allegorj’; Periste- 
phatton, ‘On the (martyrs’) crowns’; Contra Symmachum, 
where the events of 3 84 are vividly recalled after an 
interval of about twenty years {sec symmachus 2) ; and the 
Ditiochaeon, a collection of forty-nine hexameter tetra- 
stichs on biblical topics. 

Ed. W. Bcrfrman (CSEL Ixi, 1926); Concordance by Dcfcrarri 
and Campbell (Medieval Academy of America, 1932). A. S. 

PRUSIAS, sec BITHYNI.A. 
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PRWANIS (■npvravis). (i) A general term for a 
presiding officer, (a) The chief magistrate of some States 
(c.g. Mytilenc) in early times, or, as in Chios, the 
eponymos. Elsewhere (chiefly in Asia Minor), pry lands 
were the magistrates who presided over the boule and 
the ccclcsia. (3) In Athens, from the time of Clcisthcnes, 
and elsewhere, the prytands were a section of tlic Boule, 
acting as a committee for the preparation of business. 
Tlicy consisted either of all the members of one phylc or 
of members chosen in equal numbers from each phylc. 
At Athens the fifty members from each of the ten phylac 
served as prytands for one-tenth part of the year in an 
order determined by lot (the Ttpvravcvovaa). Their 
period of office was normally therefore 36 or 37 days, in 
intercalary years 38 or 39. When there were twelve 
phylac (after 307-306), their office lasted 30 or 31 dai-s. 

They met daily in the Tholos or Skins, a circular 
building near the Boulcuterion, and fed there. A third 
of tlicir number must remain in the building night and 
day. They chose each day by lot one of their number as 
their epistates or chairman, who also presided over the 
Boule and Ecclcsia, if they met on his day. (For later 
procedure see pnoEDitoi). The prytands summoned both 
Boule and Ecclcsia and set out the agenda ; they saw’ to it 
that only qualified persons attended the meetings. They 
received and introduced to the Boule all magistrates, 
private citizens, or foreign ambassadors who wished to 
meet it or were summoned to it. They had certain 
powers of arrest as a committee of the Boule {see houi,e). 
In Aristotle's time they were paid 6 obols a day. For 
the Trpvrdvci^ rail' vavKpdpaiv see NAUicnAniAi. A. W. G. 

PSAON OF PLATAEA, Hellenistic historian, con- 
tinuing Diyllus from 297/6 n.c., covered partly the 
same period as Phylarchus and may have been contem- 
porary with him ; his work perhaps extended to 01. 140 
(220-217), where Polybius began, and was continued by 
Mcnodotus. 

FGrJIii, A, p. 158; C, p. 131. A, H. McD. 

PSELLUS, IMrcitAEL (earlier ConstantinT;), probably 
of Nicomedia (a.d. ioiS-78/9), after studying law at 
Constantinople held a judicial post at Philadelphia. 
Under Constantine IX (1042-55) he became professor 
of philosophy at the Academy in Constantinople. He 
was now one of the most influential figures in the Eastern 
Empire and was appointed State Secretary and Vcstarch. 
Apart from a brief period of retirement in a monastery 
(J054-5), he was a member of all the governments at 
Constantinople until the reign of Michael VII (1071-8), 
under whom he became Prime Minister. The ingratitude 
of this emperor caused him to spend his last days in 
obscurity. 

Works, (i) Scientific and philosophical treatises on 
mathematics, music, astronomy, physics, metaphy-sira, 
ethics, theology, alchemy, demonology, medicine, juris- 
prudence, topographw etc.; c.g. the miscellany Dc 
Omnifaria Doetrina {AtoaaKaXia TravroSam;), his literary 
masterpiece De Operatione Daanor.um (IJ. d-cpyda<: 
^i/ioi-ctji’), his discussion of Athenian judicial termino- 
logy, and his short account of the topography of Athens. 

(2) Paraphrases of the Iliad and of Ari.stot!c, Catepodes, 
an abridgement of Porphyry, Dc Quinque Vndbus,^ a 
commentary on Aristotle. Dc Intcrprctationc, a treatise 
on Plato, Phaednts, and an allegorical study on Homer. 
Also works in letter-form on rhetoric, and poems on 
rhetoric, gramntar, and Greek di.rlects. 

(3) Chronezraphia (Xpofoypca’ia.), a lively and colour- 
ful hi'-tory of the century 976 to J077, is valuable, tlio’jgh 
somewh.at in.tdetjuatc, 

{4) Funeral orations, panegyrics, apdeyiac written in a 
style" of persua'-ivc dignity. His letters, of which about 
500 svirvivc, are interesting for tb,cir picture of Byzantine 
civilbation r.nd of ihfir autb.or himtelf. 


(5) Rhetorical c.xerciscs and essays on set themes. 

(6) Occasional verse, satirical and epigrammatic. 

Pscllus was a man of encyclopaedic learning and great 

literary gifts. At a time when scholarship was at a low 
ebb, he had a keen though rather self-conscious love of 
classical and patristic literature and was passionately 
devoted to Plato and the Neoplatonists. Ilis own style 
owed much to Plato, Aclius Aristides, and Gregory 
Nazianzen. 

In his public life he reflects the faults of the age. 
Amid the atmosphere of palace-intrigue and court- 
flattery, scruples and sincerity found no place, and his 
politiciil career was disfigured by scrv’ility’ and unre- 
strained ambition, 

J. P. Migne, PG Cxi) fi864); De Operatione Dnemonttn, F. Bois- 
gonndc (1838); Chronographia, E. Riinauld (:qi6-S); Scripta minora, 
I Orationes et diitertalionei, E. Kurtz - F. Drcxl (1936); C. S.ulias, 
The History of Psellus (1890). C. Zervos, Un Philosophe n/o- 
platonicicn do XP sitete (1920); E. Rcnauld, Etude de la tongue et du 
style de P. (1920) and Lexique choisi de P. (1920); K. Svoboda, La 
Demonologie de M. P. (1917); J. Bidez, Cat, des AfS. alchim, greet 
vi (1928). J. F. L. 

PSEUDEPIGRAPHIC LITERATURE. Antiquity 
has left us a number of writings which evidence, internal 
or external, proves not to be the work of the authors 
whose names are traditionally attached to them. The 
causes of this seem to be chiefly: (o) a tendency to 
ascribe anonymous pieces to a well-known author of like 
genre. Thus, the whole Epic Cycle and other hexameter 
poems were at one time or another ascrihed to Homer; 
in Latin several compositions more or less epic in style, 
as the Cttlex and Ciris, have become attached to the name 
of Virgil, others, in elegiacs, to those of Tibullus and 
Ovid. (6) Works by the followers of a philosopher tended 
to be credited to their master; for instance, several short 
dialogues by members of the Academy bear the name of 
Plato, and, c.g., the Problanata, which arc Peripatetic, 
arc preserved as by Aristotle, (c) Rhetorical c.xcrciscs in 
the form of speeches, letters, etc., supposed to be by 
well-known persons, now .and then were taken for their 
real works. Thus, no. ii of our collection of Demos- 
thenes’ speeches is a clever imitation of him, said by 
Didymus, Jn Demosth., col, ii, 10, to come from the 
Philippica of Anaximenes of Lampsacus. The Epistles of 
Phalaris arc the most notorious work of this kind, thanks 
to Bentley’s exposure of them, (d) The existence of 
deliberate forgeries, made to sell (see roncimiis, uirn- 
ARv), is vouched for by Galen {In Ilipp. de nat. homints 2, 
p. 57, 12 Mcwalcit). (e) Various mechanical accidents of 
copying account for a few pscudcpigraphics. (/) But the 
most frequent eases arc of rather late date and connected 
witli the craze for producing evidence of the doctrines 
one favoured being of great age. For instance, the 
numerous Ncopytbagore.in treatises, wlicrcof .specimens 
are preserved chiefly in Stobacus, arc rcguLirly atf.sched 
to the names of prominent early Pythagoreans, including 
Pythagoras himself (q.v.), despite the fairly constant 
tradition that he wrote nothing. The Sibylline oracles 
{see pidvi-La) arc an outstanding instance of this; PJjo- 
Oiidcs (q.v.) is the alleged author of a long .set of moraliz- 
ing verses prctt>’ ccrt.ninly the work of an unknown Jew 
and of late date. Christian literature has some glaring 
examples of this practice, notably the Clementine Re- 
cognitions and Homilies, most certainly neither by 
Clement of Rome nor any contemporarj-, end flje worLs 
attributed to Dionysiu.s the Arcop.-Jiitc, rc.ally produced 
some three centuries or more after hi.s death. Cf. 2l<o 
IKftMES TRISA! re i-vrus. 15- J. R. 

PSEUDO-ASCONIUS, see ASCONJU.s. 

PSEUDO-CALLISTHEXES. The ‘o-caHcd AUran- 
drr Ratnar.ce (Bias 'AXe^diapav roO Pfaitee-oi'os) it 
extant in three Greek verr.'or.'!. 'Fhe oidrtt helongt to 
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c. A.D. 300, but may contain elements derived from a 
romantic account of Alexander’s life written soon after 
his death. 

Text: VV. Kroll, Historia Alexandri Magni (1926). A. Ausfeld, 
Der griechische Alexandcnoman {1907). See also callisthenes and 

KOVEL, GREEK. R- M. R. 

PSEUDO-FRONTINUSj see frontinus. 

PSEUDO-OVIDIANA, see consolatio ad liviam 
and ELEGiAE IN maecenatem; cf. Nux under ovid. 

PSEUDO-QUINTILIAN, see declamationes. 

PSEUDO-VERGILIANA, see appendix vergiliana. 

PSYCHE, the soul or, in later usage, the soul as a 
butterfly, does not appear as a clearly individualized 
mythological being before the fourth or the fifth century 
B.c. The notion of the soul occupied the Greeks from 
very early times. It has been suggested that the soul 
was first conceived as a bird, on the strength of the 
passages in Homer where the soul of Patroclus utters a 
faint noise {II. 23. loi) and the souls of wooers chirp 
like bats {Od. 24. 6). In art a bird is shown flying over 
the head of a dying hero and birds are often seated on 
funeral stelae (cf. Sirenes). But Homer explicitly depicts 
the soul as a kind of a double, resembling the dead in 
‘height, eyes, voice’ and wearing the same garments {II. 
23. 66), and the archaeological evidence is ambiguous. 
The Homeric souls, often called eidola, disappear like 
smoke, in the manner of our ghosts, if somebody attempts 
to touch them {Od. 11. 206). They dwell in Hades on 
the barren asphodel meadow and lack the vitality and 
memory which they can regain only by drinking blood 
{Od. ii. 25, cf. 24. i). The Homeric notion remained 
current down to Plato’s times {Phd. 81 c, d). On vases 
we see the soul of Patroclus in full armour watching 
Achilles as he drags the corpse of Hector; the soul of 
Sarpedon leaving the body (E. Haspels, Attic Black- 
Figure Lekythoi (Paris 1936), 51); the souls of Achilles 
and Memnon weighed by Zeus; and the souls of com- 
moners at a funeral, in the cemetery, and in Hades. On 
some vases they are shown with Charon, on others with 
Hermes Psychagogus. 

Different notions of the soul were developed by Greek 
philosophers and poets. The most important change is 
the elevation of soul from a rather materialistically 
conceived double to a dematerialized divine being, of a 
nature totally different from the body. ‘The body is the 
tomb of the soul’, said the Orphics {see orphism). The 
inscriptions honouring the warriors fallen at Potidaea 
claims that their souls were received by the aether, their 
bodies by earth (Kaibel, Epigr. gr. 21). The Homeric 
connexion with the individual had been severed so far 
that all Psychai could be conceived as female. The earliest 
representation of P. in that form, of the late fifth century, 
appears in south Italy, the home of Pythagoreans and 
Orphics. It would appear that the type which represents 
P. as a butterfly was evolved approximately at the same 
time. Plato’s inspired vision of the chariots of souls in 
Phaednts presupposes a connexion of Eros and P. 
Roughly contemporary with Plato are some beautiful 
bronze reliefs from Asia Minor (Devambez, Lcs Grands 
Bronzes da Music d’ Istanbul, 1935) on which Eros and 
P., a maiden, are shown in quiet harmony. They are 
united in the Hellenistic ‘Invention of the IGss’, a 
marble group which was copied in Roman (E. Strong, 
JRS 19Z4, 71) *iud early Christian art, perhaps as symbol 
of heavenly happiness (F. Cumont, Syria 1929, 231). 
On the other hand, Eros (q.v.), who had before plagued 
individual wetims of love, now turns also on P., since 
she, the soul, is recognized as the seat of passions. In 
Hellenistic poetry and art Eros is represented inflicting 
innumerable tortures upon P. (G. Hanfmann, AJArch. 


1939, 240). In Apuleius {Met. 4. 28) the motif of the 
tormented Psyche is combined with a marchen of the 
Fairy Bridegroom type. The goddess P., who appears 
in some late writings, is according to Reitzenstein an 
Iranian goddess in Greek disguise. 

E. Rohde, Psyche (1907); O. Waser in Roscher, Lex., s.v. 
O. Weinreich in L. Friedlander, Sittengcschichte iv. 89; Apuleius, 
The Story of Cupid and Psyche, ed. L. C. Purser (1910); R. Reitzen- 
stein, Sitz. Heidelberg 1914 and 1917. G. M. A. H. 

PTAH, called 09 a or 0 Bds and also Hephaestus by the 
Greeks, was an old deity of Memphis. Originally a god 
of artisans, a fashioner and maker of things, he acquired 
later a solar character and became one of the chief deities 
of Egypt. The temple of Ptah was one of the chief 
buildings in the complex of structures at Memphis 
which included the temple of Apis and others. T. A. B. 

PTOLEMAEUS (i) of Ascalon, of uncertain date, is 
said by Steph. Byz. to have been a pupil of Aristarchus, 
and in Suidas to have been father (or teacher) of Archi- 
bius (a grammarian at Rome under Trajan). P. joined 
the Pergamenes and disputed the Aristarchan texts of 
Homer. He also wrote Ilepl Sia(f>opds Xe^eass, Ilepl 
6 p 9 oypa<f>las, and Ilepl peTpeov. P. B. R. F. 

PTOLEMAEUS (2) CHENNOS (‘quail’) of Alexandria 
{fl. c. A.D. 100) wrote the Sphinx, a mythologico-gram- 
matical work, perhaps in dramatic form {loropiKov 
Spapa, Suid.), though this is disputed; ’AvBopTjpog, in 
twenty-four rhapsodies, correcting Homer’s errors; 
IJapaBo^os (or Kaivr)) laropia, of which Photius gives 
an extract. 

A. Chatzis, Der Philosoph und Grammatiker Piolemaios Chennos 
(1914). J. D. 0. 

PTOLEMAEUS (3) d imBeTTjs, grammarian, pupil of 
Hellanicus the Chorizontist, and a pertinacious opponent 
of Aristarchus, wrote commentaries on Homer and 
Bacchylides and kindred monographs. 

PTOLEMAEUS (4) of Mende, a priest, wrote on the 
irpd$eis of the Egyptian kings in three books; he is 
scarcely the Ptolemaeus who published a life or history 
of Herod the Great, soon after 4 B.c, 

FHG iv. 4S5 : FGrH ii, BD, 625. 

PTOLEMAEUS (5) of Naucratis (2nd c. A.D.), Egyptian 
rhetor, uninfluenced by the Second Sophistic, except in 
style, where he follows Polemon. 

PTOLEMAEUS (6) PINDARION (i.e. commentator 
on Pindar) (2nd c. b.c.), a pupil of Aristarchus, wrote 
also on Homeric antiquities and on analogy. See crates 
(3) OF MALLOS. 

PTOLEMAIA, sec ruler-cult. 

PTOLEMAIS (i) (ACE). The Phoenician port of 
Ace was named Ptolemais c. 261 B.c. by Ptolemy II. 
From Antiochus IV’s reign its people, renamed the 
‘Antiocheis in Ptolemais’, issued municipal coins, some- 
times inscribed ‘Ace’ in Phoenician. Claudius made 
Ptolemais a Roman colony, planting in it veterans from 
the four Syrian legions. A. H. M. J. 

PTOLE^IS (2) HERMIOU, a foundation of Ptolemy 
Soter, with a substantial Greek population and a Greek 
constitution, was the centre of Hellenism in Upper 
Egypt throughout the Graeco-Roman period; Strabo 
classed it with Memphis in importance, and later it 
ranked second to Alexandria. Hardly any remains of 
buildings are visible, but inscriptions have been found 
recording decrees of the Ptolemaic senate, and references 
in papyri from other districts show the continued 
influence of its citizens in Roman times. 

G. Plaumann, Ptolemais in Oberaegypten (1910) J. G. M 
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PTOLEMAIS (3) THERON ('of the Hunts’), on the 
west coast of the Red Sea, probably at Aquiq (Crowfoot, 
Geog. Joitrn. xxxvii. 523). Founded by Ptolemy II for 
elephant-hunts, it was used as a port for a trade-route 
to Meroe and the Nile. 

Auatharchidcs (GGM i. 174); Strabo 17. 768-71. E. H. W. 

PTOLEMY (i). The name of all die Macedonian kings 
of Egypt. 

ProL&iY I SoTEH (c. 367/6-2S3 or 282 B.C.), son of the 
Macedonian Lagus and a certain Arsinoe, who was, 
perhaps, a mistress and not, as was later believed, a 
second cousin of Philip II. He was exiled as Alexander’s 
friend, recalled after Philip’s death, and appointed 
hetairos, somatophylax, and edcatros (‘Companion’, ‘Life- 
guard’, and ‘Seneschal’) to Alexander. He fought with 
distinction during Alexander’s campaigns, which he 
subsequently described in an historical work. He married 
Artacama, Artabazus’ daughter, in 324, divorced her 
after Alexander’s death, and subsequently married 
Eurj’dice and (with or without divorce) Berenice I (q.v.). 
He became satrap of Egypt in late summer 323, executed 
Clcomcnes (q.v. 3), and fought without much success 
against Antigonus Monophthalmus and Demetrius 
Poliorcctes (31 5-301 )• He declared himself king early 
in 304, finally conquered Palestine, Cyprus, and many 
possessions in the Aegean Sea and Asia Minor (c. 301- 
286), but took little active part in government after 285. 

He was the originator of the cults of Sarapis and of 
Alexander in Egypt, and the founder of Ptolcmais in 
Upper Eg>’pt. 'The legal and military organization of his 
Empire — the army consisting of military settlers, mer- 
cenaries, and native levies — and the main outlines of 
Ptolemaic administration were due to him (cf, Alexan- 
dria, EGYPT UNDER THE GREEKS AND ROMANS, EPIMELETES, 
EPISTATES, NOMOS). Registers of land, houses, slaves, 
cattle, and tax-payers were compiled in the villages, and 
summaries of these were made for nome registers and 
the central register in Alexandria, which was used for 
preparing the State budget. The highest State office 
was that of the dioecetes (= manager) whose oeconomi 
administered the Empire like a royal estate. F. M. H. 

Ptolemy I wrote, when king, the best of the histories 
of Alexander. He used Alexander’s official Journal and 
other official material, but much was his own recollec- 
tion; he was in a better position to know tlian almost 
anyone. So far os can be made out his book was a 
genuine history and not merely a militarj’ record ; Alexan- 
der was a supreme figure, but yet a human man. Probably 
it was defective on the political side; when he wrote he 
had long lost sympathy with some of Alexander’s idc.as. 
He probably desired to correct current popular history 
and beliefs, and his silences were part of his criticism; 
but bad lustory ousted good, and, but for Arrian, practic- 
ally all knowledge of his work would have perished. See 
ALiiXANDnt (3), Bibliography, Ancient Sources. W. W.T. 

Ptolemy II PmLADELrnus (30S-246 b.c.), son of 
Ptolemy I and Berenice I, w.as bom at Cos, and married 
Arsinoe I f. 2S9-2SS. I Ic was elected joint ruler with his 
father in 285, succeeded to the throne in 283-282 and 
married Arsinoe 1 1 c. 276-275, uni tinghcrAcgc.in posses- 
sions with tlic Empire. He conquered important 
di.stricts in Syria and Asia Minor during the First 
Syrian War (c. 276-271). In the Chremorridean War 
against Macedonia (266-261) he incurred slight losses; 
the Second Syrian W3r(e. 260-253) iridccisivc, and 
was concluded by a m-arriage between Antiochus II and 
Berenice Syra (q.v.). East Afric.on and south Anibin.n 
coastal districts received garrisons as outposts for trade. 

Iholcmy It and bis advhers creaicd most of the scienti- 
fic system of Ptolemaic financial ndministration (cf. 
AcnicuLTunr. panjcs. coMatniav hnance, inpustry, 
AtoNoEoUi", rAsT!--i!AC!X. viTJCut.TintF). planted Greek 
scttlcrticrits in Egypt, espcd.aily round L- Moeris (q.v.), 

Db 


and instituted the Ptolemaic ruler-cult with its priests of 
Alexander and a grotving number of deified members of 
the dynasty. He built the Pharus, the Museum, the 
Library, and other edifices and institutions of Alexandria 
as well as a canal from the Nile to the Red Sea. 

Ptolemy III Euergetes, son of Ptolemy II and 
Arsinoe I, was bom between 288 and 2S0 and died in 
221 B.c. After his (presumable) adoption by Arsinoe II 
and his succession to the throne in 246 he married 
Berenice II (q.v.) and united Cyrcnc with Egypt. In the 
Third Syrian War (246-241) he acquired important 
towns in Syria and Asia Minor. Ptolemaic expansion 
ceased after this, perhaps owing to difficulties in Egypt. 

Ptolemy IV Philopator (c. 244-205 b.c.), son of 
Ptolemy HI and Berenice II, married Arsinoe HI (q.v.) 
in 217. The main events of his reign were : his succession 
to tlie throne (221); the poisoning of his consort Arsinoe 

III (q.v.); invasions of Palestine by Antiochus III (221 
and 219-217). He gained a decisive victory over Antio- 
chus (q.v. 3) at Raphia (217), but only with the help of 
the native Egyptians, who for decades revolted after- 
wards. Almost the whole Thebaid was ruled in conse- 
quence by the Nubian kings Harmachis and Anchmnehis 
(208/7-187/6). 

Ptolemy V Epiphanes (210-180 b.c.), son of Ptolemy 

IV and Arsinoe III. He was Joint ruler with his father 
from 2 to; he succeeded to the throne in 205, the death 
of Ptolemy IV being kept a secret for a considerable 
time. The official succession (of uncertain date) was 
followed by revolts throughout ttvo decades, and, from 
203 onwards, by plans of the Scicucid and Macedoni.in 
kings to partition the outlying Egyptian territories, the 
consequence of which was the loss of most possessions 
in die Aegean, Asia Minor, and Palestine, where his 
troops suficred a final defeat at Panion in 200. The hint; 
was declared of full age in 197 and married die Selcucid 
princess Cleopatra I (q.v.) in 193. His cpistratepu 
Hippalus reconquered the Thebaid in 187-186, and die 
last native revolt of this period in die Dell.i was quelled 
in 184/3. 

Ptolemy’ VI Piiilometor, son of Ptolemy V and 
Cleopatra I, was bom in 186 or (perhaps) 1S4/3 and died 
in 14s B.c. He succeeded to the throne in i8o in joint rule 
with his mother, who died in 176; he formally married 
Cleopatra II in 175/4. Iti consequence of three inv.asions 
from Antiochus IV (170, 1C9, and 16S), he established 
a joint nilc with Ptolemy VIII and Cleopatra 11 from 
170 to 164. He defeated native revolts, but fied from 
Ptolemy VIII, to return as sole ruler in 1O4/3. His 
struggle with this brother continued for a decade. After 
a successful campaign beginning in 150 he was elected 
Scicucid king in joint rule with Demetrius II, but was 
killed in a victorious battle against Alexander Balas. 

Ptolemy VII Nnos Philopator, son of Ptolemy VI 
and Cleopatra II, was bom c. 162-161, became joint 
ruler with his father in 145, .sole ruler from his father’s 
death until Ptolemy VIII’s return to Eg>-pt, and was 
killed by his uncle’s orders in August 144. 

Ptolemy* VIII Euergetts (c. 182/1-116 b.c.), brother 
of Ptolemy VI. He was joint ruler with Ptolemy VI .and 
Cleopatra II in I7i>-i6.(; sole ruler in 164-163; king of 
Cyrcnc in 163-145; returning to Egapt in 145. He 
m.arricd Cleopatra H in 144, and took Cleopatra III to 
wife in 142 without licing able to divorce Cleopatra II, 
who led a successful revolt agaiast him in 132. He 
reconquered Alexandria in 127, and an amnesty and a 
peaceful reign widt the tsvo queens followed from 124. 
The king’s final testament pave all power io_C!eopatra 
HI. An earlier tcitament during his rule in Cyrene 
bequeathed liis potststions to Rome. 

Prougn* IX SoTER II {I..athyi:v3} (c. i4t“Si p.c.), 
eldest son cf Ptole.my YIII and Cleopatra HI. He v.as 
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priest of Alexander from 135/4; subsequently became 
governor of Cyprus and married Cleopatra IV, his sister, 
during Ptolemy VIII’s last years. Elected joint rulerwith 
Cleopatra III against her wishes in 116, he divorced 
Cleopatra IV and married Cleopatra Selene, another 
sister. He had to accept his brother Ptolemy X as joint 
ruler in no. He reconquered the kingdom, but another 
revolt of his brother compelled him to flee to Cyprus in 
108/7, and from there to Seleucid Syria. Cleopatra 
Selene divorced him; but he reconquered Cyprus very 
soon, was victorious in Syria against the Jewish State 
allied with his mother, and reconquered Egypt in 89-88. 
Cleopatra Berenice, his daughter, returned from exile as 
joint ruler in 88, after Ptolemy X’s death, and remained 
sole ruler from Ptolemy IX’s death to 80. The Thebaid 
revolted against the new rule from 88 to 86. 

Ptolemy X Alexander I (c. 140-88 b.c.), younger 
brother of Ptolemy IX, was governor of Cyprus from 
1 16; was recalled to Egypt by his mother in no, but 
resigned after a short joint rule with the title ‘king’ of 
Cyprus. Another joint rule in 108 prepared the way 
for his final third joint rule with Cleopatra III under 
pressure from the insurgent Ale.\'andrians. After Cleo- 
patra Hi’s (possibly natural) death, the king married 
Cleopatra Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy IX, a few days 
later. Expelled from Egypt by a military revolt, he made 
successive attempts to recover his kingdom by land from 
Syria and by sea from Asia Minor, and died in a naval 
battle (89-88). 

Ptoleaty XI Alexander II (c. 100/99-80 b.c.), son of 
Ptolemy X and his unknown first wife. Sulla made him 
joint ruler with and husband of his step-mother Cleo- 
patra Berenice. He murdered her nineteen days after the 
wedding, and was killed by the Alexandrians, in spite of 
his being the last legitimate male descendant of the 
dynasty. His (doubtfully genuine) testament gave Egypt 
to Rome. 

Ptolemy XII Theos Philopator Philadelphus 
Nros Dionysus (Auletes), son of Ptolemy IX and a 
mistress, was bom between n6 and 108 and died in 
51 B.C. He succeeded to the throne in 80, and married 
Cleopatra V Tryphaena, his sister, in 80/79. He fled to 
Rome from the insurgent Alexandrians in 58, but was 
restored by Gabinius in 55. 

Ptolemy XIII, brother of Cleopatra VII (q.v.), was 
bom in 63 and died in 47 b.c. In 51 he married his 
sister, who became joint mlcr with him but was presently 
expelled by him. After the murder of Pompey by his 
ministers (48) he was forced by Caesar to share the 
throne again with Cleopatra. He subsequently made 
open war against Caesar, was defeated and drowned in 
the Nile. 

PTOLEATY XIV (c. 59-44 B.C.), another brother of 
Cleopatra VH, Caesar made him king of Cypms in 48, 
and joint mler and husband of Cleopatra in 47. He was 
murdered by her orders. 

Ptolemy XV Caesarion, ostensible son of Caesar and 
Cleopatra VII, was bom in 47 b.c., was made joint ruler 
with his mother in 43 or by Antonius in 34, and was 
killed by Octavian’s orders in 30 B.c. 

See APOLLONIUS 3, ARSINOE, BERENICE, CLEOMENES, 
CLEOPATRA. 

Wilckcn, PIT, s.v. ‘Arsinoe’, 'Bcrcnike’; Stahelin, ibid., s.v. 
'Kleopatra', E. Bevan, A History of Egypt under the Ptolemaic 
Dynasty (1927), A. Bouche-Lcclercq, Histoire des Lagides i-iv 
{« 903 - 7 l. CAH vii, chs. 3, 4, 22; viii, chs. 6, 9, i6; ia, chs. 8, 9, 16. 
G. Corradi, Studi Hellenistici (1929). W. Otto, AbhandUmgen der 
bayrisehen Akademie, Phil.-Ilist. Klassc, 1928 no. i, 1934 no. >1, 
1938 no. 17, 1939 pt. 3; \V. Peremans and J. Verpetc, Papyrologisch 
Handbock (1942); Rostovtzcfl, Hellenistic World, Numerous articles 
in JH.'i, ^Eg.Arch., Arch. Pap., and other periodicals. The ad- 
ministration of Ptolemaic Egypt is illustrated by inscriptions and 
numerous papyri (Greek and Demotic). A recent survey in Cl. 
Prdaux, V Economic royale des Lagides (1933), with complete biblio- 
emphy and an index of important passages. F. M. H. 


PTOLEMY (2) of Cyrene revived the sceptical school of 
philosophy about loo B.c. (Diog. Laert. 9. 115). 

See Zeller, Phil. d. Griechen iii. z*. 2. 

PTOLEMY (3) (Claudius Ptolemaeus) of Alexandria, 
bom at Ptolemais 'Epueiov, made observations between 
A.D. 121 and 151. His great work, originalljr called 
MaO-qiiaTiKT] crvuTa^is, became luiown as MeyaXt) avv- 
ra^is, Great Collection, in contradistinction to the 
MiKpos d<TTpovopov[i€vos (tottoj), the ‘Little Astronomy’, 
comprising smaller introductory works; the Arabs 
turned peylcm] into al-Majisti, whence Almagest. It is 
the definitive account of the Greek achievement in 
astronomy according to Hipparchus, with some additions 
of Ptolemy’s own. Trigonometry is the method used; 
it is first applied in Book i to the calculation, by means 
of ‘Menelaus’ Theorem’ and trigonometrical formulae 
based thereon, of a Table of Chords of arcs subtending 
angles from by steps of to 180°, equivalent to a Table 
of Sines of half the angles respectively. There follow 
formulae in the solution of spherical triangles for the 
purpose of relating arcs of the equator, ecliptic, horizon, 
and meridian, and so on. Book 3 is mainly on the lengA 
of the year and the motion of the sun on the eccentric 
and epicycle hypotheses ; bks. 4, 5 on the lunar month, 
lunar theory, sizes and distances of sun, moon, and earth; 
bk. 6 on conjunctions and oppositions of sun and moon, 
solar and lunar eclipses ; 7, 8 on the fixed stars and the 
precession of the equinoxes; 9-13 on the movements of 
the planets. 

2. Other works extant in whole or in part are : (i) The 
Analemma, on orthogonal projection, in a Latin trans- 
lation from the Arabic by William of Moerbeke, plus a 
few Greek fragments. 

(2) The Planispherium, on stereographic projection, 
Latin translation from the Arabic. 

(3) <Pdcreis dtr^aytop dcrrepcoy, on the fixed stars, 
Book 2 only. 

(4) 'YrroOeaets ra>v ■nXavcap.ivtsrv, first book in Greek, 
second in Arabic. 

(5) Inscription in Canobus. 

(6) IJpoxelpuiv Kavovcov Sidracris teal tjrq^ojiopia. (All 
these are included in Heiberg’s edition, Teubner, 
1898-1907.) 

(7) Optics, five books (bk. i and end of 5 missing), 
translated from the Arabic by Admiral Eugenius Siculus 
in 1 2th c. (see Govi, L’Ottica di Claudio Tolomeo, 1884), 
remarkable as containing (bk. 5) the first attempt at a 
theory of refraction, details of experiments, etc. 

(8) Geography {Fetaypa^iKTi i^-tpyrjins), see below. 

3. Other works attributed to Ptolemy are : Uepl poTrmv, 

on balancings or turnings of the scale; Uepl Staardaews, 
on dimensions ; three books of Mechanics. For Ptolemy’s 
attempt to prove Euclid’s Parallel Postulate, see Proclus 
on Eucl. I. T. H. 

4. Ptolemy’s Geography {reaiypajiticri 'Y^Tjypais) was 
a treatise in eight books, with an atlas of maps. Its object 
was ‘to reform the map of the world’ by bringing up to 
date the map of a previous geographer, Marinus of Tyre 
(c. A.D. 120?). Ptolemy’s map extended from c. 20° S. 
to 65” N., and from a basic meridian through the Canary 
Islands to 180“ E. ; drawn from the standpoint of an 
astronomer, it was intersected by curved lines of latitude 
and longitude, to which all his data were (theoretically) 
referred. 

5. Ptolemy’s scientific ideal outstripped his practical 
application. Adopting Posidonius’ estimate of 180,000 
stades for tlie earth’s circumference, in preference to 
Eratosthenes’ more correct calculation of 250,000 stades, 
he systematically underrated the distance between any 
two positions of longitude, and the errors due to this 
false graduation accumulated in the outer or_ eastern 
portion of his map. Moreover, with rare exceptions, his 
positions were not really determined by astronomic 
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obsen-ation, but by dead reckoning from (often inexact) 
reports of travellers. Though Ptolemy recognized the 
danger of this method of computation, he tabulated all 
his data in exact terms of latitude and longitude, thus 
giving a delusive appearance of scientific certaintj’ to lus 
deductions. Furthermore, he rejected the theory of a 
circumfluent ocean round the three continents, and while 
he left blank the map of the unknown world to west, 
north, and cast, he assumed the c.xistence of a large sub- 
equatorial continent. 

6. The inost conspicuous errors in Ptolemy’s map were 
the extension of the Eurasian land-mass over 180“ of 
longitude (instead of 130°), and the invention of a Terra 
Australis connecting the cast coast of Africa with China 
and converting the Indian Ocean into a huge lake. Of 
its innumerable errors and deficiencies of detail the 
following are most notable, (i) Europe. The Atlantic 
coast of the continent has an almost unbroken north- 
cast trend. Scotland lies on its back in a west-cast 
direction (probably the result of a wrong join of two 
sectional maps). Scandinavia is a small island. Germany, 
Poland, and Central and Northern Russia are largely left 
blank. The Sea of Azov is greatly magnified. (2) Asia. 
The Caspian Sea is correctly conceived as a lake, but is 
greatly elongated from west to east, and the Persian 
Gulf is similarly distorted. India is a rectangle with its 
main axis running from west to east, and Ceylon is 
magnified fourteen times. The Malay peninsula is 
determined with fair accuracy, but the Chinese coast 
curves away to cast and south so as to meet Terra 
Australis. (3) Africa. The Mediterranean coast runs 
almost continuously from west to cast. Two unidenti- 
fiable rivers, Gir and Nigir, cross north Africa in the 
same direction. The White Nile is correctly derived 
from two Central African lakes, but the mountains on 
either side are connected into a continuous west-cast 
chain (‘Mountains of the Moon’). 

7. I3ut despite its faults, the treatise of Ptolemy was on 
the whole the most accurate of ancient geographical 
works, and it was the most comprehensive. It therefore 
remained standard until modem times. 

Texts; C. Nobbe (1S43); Ch. MOller nntl C. T. Fiseber (bks. 1-3) 
(1SS3-JIJ01). Commentary: E. H. Biinburj-, History of Ancient 
Crournphv (1870), ii. 519 If. Text, maps, and commentar}" !’• !• 
Fisclicr, Cl. Ptolemaci Geocraphiae codex Urbinas Graccus 8: (3 vols., 
J93=). E. II. W. 

PUBLICANI were principally collectors of taxes, but 
this was only one of the functions performed by them 
for the Roman government. At least as early as the Second 
Punic War there existed a class of man {ordopublicanorttm, 
Lixy 25. 3) accustomed to undertake contracts' for the 
State such as the erection of buildings, the provision of 
food for the armies, or the working of mines. In 167 
D.C. the government decided to close the mines of Mace- 
donia in order to .avoid the neccssiy of employing 
puhlicani to exploit them (Lhy 4S- iS). The influence 
of tire puhUcar.i war. increased by the privileges conferred 
by C. Gracchus on the equestrian order, with which they 
were closely associated, and they acquired a great source 
of wealth in the collection of the decusrtae of the new 
province of Asia. In disputes with provincial governors 
the ptthlsrani could count on the support of the eques- 
trian order in Rome. In the later Republic they were 
organized in soricMtrs, presided over by a mns:tstrr with 
whom rC'rtt were associated. The socseiates were repre- 
sented in tbic provinces by a pro rr;tis;istro (Cic. herr. 2. 
169) with a statT of assistants, 'rhcrc is some evidence 
for the existence of a class of shareholders {pnriicspcs) 
with a financial interest in the company; Polybius (6. ty) 
cmphatircs tlut many people svcrc affected by tlsc tenns 
on which contr.iets weic let. The pu’dirans were mast 
prominent in th.e prorinces which paid der.nr.ac (q.v.), 
but Cicero (I Vfr. 3. 27) emtmerates a large r.umlser of 
provinces in which they were active, and it is probable 


that their services were employed not only in the collec- 
tion of indirect taxes but in connexion with the slipnt- 
diutn (q.v.). (For pactioncs between tlic pttblicatti and 
cities see Cic. Alt. 5. 13. i; Prov. Com. 5. 10.) 

In the early Principatc publicani were still used for 
the collection of vectignlia (q.v.). In Nero’s reign such 
complaints arose about their misbehaviour in the collec- 
tion oiporloria that measures were taken to control them 
(Tac. Ann. 13. 50-1). Their activities were from an early 
date supervised by imperial procuratorcs. The companies 
employed a large number of slaves and freedmen (ILS 
1851-76). As late as the time of Trajan the word 
puhlicantis designated tax-collector (Tac. Germ. 29). In 
the course of the second century the socictates disappear 
and arc replaced by individual conductorcs (q.v.). 

M. Rostovtren', 'Gcsch. der Staatspacht’ (Philot. Suppl. ix, 
p. 329 IT.); O. Ilirschfeld, Perscaltunssbeanstcn' (1903), 81 IT.; G. II. 
Stevenson in Comp. Lot. Sttsd. 342 fl. G. II. S. 

PUBLILIUS (i) VOLERO, tribune of the plcbs in 
471 B.C., is traditionally credited with a law that trans- 
ferred the election of plebeian magistrates from the 
assembly of the atriae to the tribal assembly, i.e. officially 
rccopiizcd the tribunes. As such a concession by the 
patricians is unlikely at so early n date, the rogatio 
Publilia must be considered as an anticipation of the 
Lex Publilia (339 n.c.; see runLiuus 2). 

G. W. Botsford, The Poman Assemblies (1909), 270 If., 300 f. 

P.T. 

PUBLILIUS (2) PHBLO, Quintus, the first plebeian 
dictator (339 n.c.), is credited with three laws which 
were a landmark in the struggle for social equality: (i) 
censorship should be opened to plebeians ; (2) plcbiscita 
should be binding on the whole community (an anticipa- 
tion of the Lex Horlcnsia); (3) the auctoritas palrttm 
should be reduced to the fomial ratifying of proposals, 
before they went forward to the centuriate assembly. 
Publilius was the first plebeian praetor (337), and, 
as censor (332), helped towards creating the new tribes 
Maccia and Scaptia. As consul he besieged Naples 
(327) and was appointed pro-consul for 326 (the first 
known example of prorogatio imperii). The tradition 
which records his triumphs (over the Latins in 339, 
and over the Samnites and Palaeopolitac in 326) is not 
altogether trustworthy. He played a leading part in the 
■ recovery of Rome after the Caudinc cat.astrophc, but 
details of his later career (c.g. his alleged implication in 
the rebellion of Capua in 314) are uncertain. 

CAId vii. 482 f., 530 f., S9SlI.; G. \V. Bouford, The Pormn 
Assemblies (1909), 299 IT, I’. T 

PUBLILIUS (3) STOUS (not Publius, Woclfilin, Philol. 
xxii (1865), 439) came to Rome as a slave in the first 
century D.C., presumably from Antioch (Plin. HN 35. 
199), intellectual ability, psychological di.sccrnmcnt, and 
wit ensured him manumission. He devoted his gifts to 
the latinized fonn of the mime, where his one rival was 
the veteran knight Laberius (q.v.), whom he surpassed in 
the competition between them ordered by Julius Cacr.ar. 
Only two of his titles, both doubtful, arc recorded: 
Pisiatores {? Polatores) and Munnidon (Nonius, 2. 133; 
Priscian. Inst. K. 2. 532. 25). His clever improvis.ations 
suffered through being entru.stcd to the frail security of 
actors’ copies, but some rewined a scenic vogue at least 
until Nero’s time. The elder Seneca commended his 
power of expressing some thoughts better than any other 
dram.atist; Petmnius secm.s to cite from him a pavwge 
of 16 lines; and Cellius quotes for tlicir ne-itnett 14 
maxims (Sen. Cottrov. 7. 3. 8; Petmn. ys: Gel!. 17. 14). 

In the first centtiry a.u. it wa-; reah’rcd that, vvhatcvcr 
the harm wrought by the immorality of nti.'nrj, the 
apophthegms uttered by varintin dr-tmatic personages 
might well be rrlectid and nlphibcticaliy arungcii to 
inculcate or, scht/oruoy.? a proverbial v.i'dotn founded on 
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human experience. So it came about later that Jerome 
learned in class the line which he quotes twice, ‘aegre 
reprehendas quod sinas consuescere’ (Hieron. Epist. loy. 
8; 128. 4). The great textual difficulty is to disengage 
truly Publilian seiitentiae from accretions due to para- 
phrases of genuine verses, or insertions of Senecan and 
pseudo-Senecan ideas, or such distortions of the original 
iambic senarii and trochaic septenarii as induced copyists 
to mistake them for prose. 

There could be no unified ethical standard among 
maxims spoken by different characters in different 
scenes. Some are platitudes; some contradict others, as 
proverbs often do. Many advocate self-regarding 
behaviour; yet the prevailing terseness of expression is 
an undeniable attraction. 

Text: J. K. Orelli, Puhlii [sic] Syri Mimi et aliorum Sentcntiae 
(1822; 791 iambics and 83 trochaics, with Scaliger’s Greek verse 
translations. Editions: W. Meyer, Publii [sic] Syri Sententiae (1880; 
733 lines). R. A. H. Bickford-Smith, Pub. Syr. Sent. (189s; 722 
lines). Translation: J. Wight Duff and A. M. Duff in Minor Latin 
Poets (Loeb 1934, revised 1933; 734 Enes). J. W. D. 

PUDICrriA, personification of the chastity or modesty 
of women. According to Livy (10. 23), she was originally 
worshipped as Pudicitia Patricia in a small shrine in the 
Forum Boarium, but in 296 b.c. a rival cult of Pudicitia 
Plebeia was founded in the Vicus Longus. At first 
limited to women who had married but once, the cult 
degenerated and was forgotten. 

For criticism see Wissowa, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 234 ff.; 
Platner-Ashby, 433 ff., where more references are given; for other 
cults, see Wissowa, RK 334. H. J. R. 

PUGILLARES, see BOOKS, n. 3. 

PULCHER, see CLAITDIUS, CLODIUS. 

PULVINAR, (i) a couch, such as was used for the 
images or symbols of gods at a leclisternium (q.v.; 
Horace, Carm. i. 37. 3 and often). This seems to be a 
purely Greek rite, adopted in Rome, (a) A platform on 
wiuch such objects were placed, either to be adored at a 
stippUcatio (q.v.), or for other ritual purposes, see [Aero] 
on Horace, loc. cit. and literature under supplicationes. 

H. J. R. 

PUNIC WARS; three wars in which Rome gradually 
superseded Carthage as the dominant power in the 
western Mediterranean. The early relations of Rome 
and Carthage had been friendly. The interests of Rome, 
which were primarily agricultural and confined to Italy, 
did not clash with those of the Carthaginians, who 
gained a commercial monopoly in the Western Medi- 
terranean. Treaties were negotiated (probably in 509 
and 348 B.C.), confirming tlris Punic monopoly and 
guaranteeing Italian coast-tomrs against Carthaginian 
attack, while the hostility of Pyrrhus to both Rome and 
Carthage resulted in a supplementary agreement between 
the uvo powers (279). But in 264 when the Carthaginians 
occupied Messana in north-east Sicily a dangerous 
situation was created, since Rome was now the ally of 
the Greek cities in south Italy, who saw a threat to their 
trade or security if Carthage dominated Sicily and the 
Straits of Messana. When therefore the Mamertines 
(q.v.) in Messana appealed to Rome for help, the Senate 
hesitated, foreseeing the possibility of war with Carthage, 
but the People decided to accept the Mamertine alliance 
whatever the consequences. When Appius Claudius 
(q.v. s) Caudex crossed to Sicily war was declared. In 
fact both Rome and Carthage had rushed in to secure a 
key position, but with different motives: defensive 
imperialism dominated Roman policy; an exploiting 
commercial imperialism actuated Carthage. Neither 
side used the Messana affair as an excuse for a prede- 
termined war, but being different in race, culture, and 
religion, with divergent moral and material interest^ 


Rome and Carthage would gravitate more quickly to- 
wards conflict when the minor States between them had 
been eliminated or assimilated. In the Hellenistic East 
a common culture held the three great monarchies in a 
precarious balance of power, which Rome later tried to 
maintain when she had absorbed something of that 
culture. In the West dissimilarity made compromise 
more difficult. 

2. The First Punic War (264-241) opened with a 
successful Roman offensive conducted by Appius 
Claudius Caudex and M. Valerius (q.v. 4) Messalla 
against the Carthaginians and Hieron in north-east Sicily; 
this resulted in Hieron entering into alliance with Rome 
(263). In 262 the Romans won Segesta and, after a siege, 
Agrigentum, but since Carthage continued fighting they 
realized that peace could be secured only by driving the 
Carthaginians completely out of Sicily: this involved 
challenging their naval supremacy. By a magnificent 
achievement the Romans built some 160 vessels equipped 
with grapnels (corvt) which helped to thwart their enemy’s 
superior naval skill. The new fleet commanded by 
Duilius (q.v.) defeated the Carthaginians off Mylae (260). 
When no decisive result was reached in Sicily, the 
Romans sent an expeditionary force under Regulus 
(q.v. 1) to Africa; after the way had been opened by a 
great naval victory off Ecnomus, it landed in Africa (256), 
but was defeated in 255. A relieving fleet defeated the 
Punic navy off the Hermaean Promontory, evacuated the 
survivors of Regulus’ army, but was wrecked by a storm 
off Pachynus on the way home. In Sicily the Romans 
captured Panorpus (254), thus confining the Cartha- 
ginians to the western end of the island, but a newly 
raised fleet was wrecked off Cape Palinurus (253). Botli 
sides were exhausted. After L. Metellus (q.v. 1) had 
repulsed a Punic attack on Panormus (250), the Romans 
blockaded Lilybaeum and Drepana. A naval attack by 
P. Claudius (q.v.) Pulcher on Drepana failed, while the 
rest of the fleet was wrecked off south Sicily (249) ; the 
Romans, however, seized Mt. Eryx (q.v.), thus cutting 
off the land-communications of Drepana. Despite the 
fresh efforts in Sicily of Hamilcar (q.v.) Barca, 247-241, 
the Romans at length raised a new fleet under C. Lutatius 
Catulus (q.v.), who defeated the Carthaginians off 
Aegates Insulae and negotiated peace-terms, which 
ultimately included the evacuation of Sicily and an 
indemnity of 3,200 talents to be paid in ten years. 

3. Carthage immediately had to face a serious revolt 
of her mercenaries (the ‘Truceless War’). Scarcely had 
she crushed this, when the Romans occupied Sardinia in 
answer .to an appeal from some mercenaries there (238). 
To Carthaginian protests Rome replied by refusing 
arbitration and declaring war: Carthage had to submit, 
surrender Sardinia and Corsica, and pay an additional 
1,200 talents. The desire to deprive Carthage of an 
island base against Italy may partly explain this wanton 
aggression, which embittered relations which were just 
becoming more friendly. Primarily as compensation for 
the loss of Sicily and Sardinia the imperialist part>’_at 
Carthage turned to Spain, which would also furnish 
abundant natural wealth and man-power in the event of 
future hostilities with Rome. The conquest of Spain 
was achieved from 237 to 219 by Hamilcar, Hasdrubal, 
and Hannibal (qq.v.). By attacking Rome’s ally, Sagun- 
tum, Hannibal deliberately precipitated the Second 
Punic War. The question of war-guilt is complicated. 
Possibly it was not a long-premeditated war of revenge 
championed by the family of Barca, but when the Romans 
interfered south of the Ebro (the Punic sphere of influence 
de facto and possibly dejure), Hannibal refused to con- 
template a recurrence of bullying such as Carthage had 
suffered in 238 : he struck before Rome was ready. 

4. The Second Punic War (218-201). The Romans 
prepared to send one army to Africa, a second to Spain, 
but were foiled by Hannibal’s bold invasion of north 
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Italy {sec Hannibal and SCiPio 3). They wisely, however, 
sent an army to Spain where P, and Cn. Scipio (q.v. 4 
and 3) prevented reinforcements reacliing Hannibal, 
won a sea-battle which gave Rome naval supremaej’, and 
took the offensive until their deaths (21 1) ; their successor 
Claudius Nero (q.v. 2) still held the line of the Ebro. 
Meantime Hannibal had defeated Roman armies at 
Trcbia (218), Trasimene (217), and Cannae (216), but as 
Rome refused to admit defeat and retained the loyalty of 
central and northern Italy he attempted to encircle her 
with a ring of enemies. But this wider strategy ultimately 
failed: in tlie west his brother Hasdrubal’s offensive in 
Spain was repulsed (215), wliile a Carthaginian landing in 
Sardinia proved abortive (215) ; in the north the hostile 
Gauls failed to take decisive action ; in the east an alliance 
was made with Philip V of Maccdon, who, however, un- 
aided by the Punic fleet, gradually lost interest in the 
First Macedonian War (214-205) and negotiated the 
Peace of Phoenice with Rome (see Valerius 5 and galba 
2) ; in the south Greek cities were encouraged to revolt, 
but their leader Syracuse was reduced to submission by 
21 1 by Marccllus (q.v. i). Meantime in Italy Hannibal’s 
strength was being worn down by Fabius, Sempronius 
Gracchus, Marccllus, and Fulvius (qq.v.) Flaccus, who 
avoided further pitched battles and recovered Capua 
(which had revolted after Cannae) in 21 1 and Tarentum 
in 209. Hasdrubal, who at length broke through to 
Italy from Spain, was defeated at the Metaurus by 
Claudius Nero and Livius Salinator (q.v.) in 207, and 
thereby Hannibal’s last hope of receiving reinforce- 
ments died, despite the attempt of Mago (q.v.). Scipio 
(q.v.) Africanus victoriously drove the Carthaginians 
from Spain by his final victory at Ilipa (206) and led 
an expeditionary force to Africa where his successive 
victories forced the recall of Hannibal from Italy. Thanks 
to his tactical reforms and the help of Masinissa (q.v.), 
Scipio defeated Hannibal at the battle of Zama (q.v., 
202). In 201 peace was signed: Carthage surrendered 
her navy* and Spain, retained her autonomy and her terri- 
tory* within the Plioenician Trenches (i.c. roughly modem 
Tunisia), became a dependent ally of Rome, and paid 
an indemnity of 10,000 talents in fifty* annual inst.almcnts. 
But the Romans evacuated Africa. Factors which gave 
Rome the victory included her superiority by sea and 
in man-power, the loyalty of the Italian allies, the wisdom 
of the Senate and the doggedness of the People, the 
bloclting of reinforcements to Hnnnib.al, the defensive 
strategy of Fabius in Italy* combined with the ofTcnsive 
strategy* of Scipio, who forged a weapon which drove the 
Carthaginians from Spain and v.anquishcd Hannibal 
himself. Against such factors Hannibal’s untiring 
gallantry* and genius were unavailing. The war was a 
turning-point in ancient history*; it had profound cflccts 
on the political, economic, soci.al, and religious life of 
Italy, while thereafter for centuries no power could 
endanger Rome’s existence. 

5 . I’liE Third Punic War (149-1^6). Canhngc, no 
longer a great Mediterranean power, made a remark.*ibly* 
quick economic recovery*, thanks partly* to Hannibal’s 
financial reforms, but she was continually provoked by 
Masinissa, wliose aggression the Romans did little to 
check until they* feared that his African kingdom might 
soon embrace Carthage itself. Cato (q.v. i), from motives 
of revenge and fear, urged the destruction of Carthage; 
Narica (rrr rcii'io 10) advocated a more lenient policy, 
'Pltere is little evidence to suggest tli.at Roman policy 
was dictated by commercial jealousy. Intervention was 
leg.filv juslified’when Citrtb.agc was goaded into attacking 
Masint'sa, Rome’s ally (150). Rome declared xvar on 
Carthage (140). and a Roman army under Maniliitsfq.v'. t) 
landed in Afrie.t. Carthage surrendered, handed oyer 
hostacesand arms, and then heard the Ronuntermt that 
the city it'-eif mutt be destmyed. Une^cctedly she 
refused to comply, and with derperatclwroif-mwithstood 


a Roman blockade until 146, when Sclpio(q.v, ii) Acmili- 
anus stormed and sacked the city*. Carthage having been 
destroyed, her territory was made into the Roman 
province of Africa. 
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PUPIENUS, sec balbinus. 


PUPIUS, Publius, contemporary with Horace, who 
calls his tragedies ‘lacrimosa pocmata’ (Epist. 1. 1. 67). 
Cf. Baelir. FPR 348; Morel FPL tiz. 


PUPIUS, see Piso (4). 


PURPLE. The purple dy*c, which the Romans valued 
so highly that it became for them the symbol of power 
and lu.xury*, w.*is obtained from several species of shellfish 
— nop^vpa, lajpv^, purpura, murex, huccinusn. The fish 
had to be opened as soon ns it was caught, for tire dye 
w*as contained in a vein which dried up after death. 
\\licn these veins had been extracted they were steeped 
in salt water for five days and the liquid was then boiled 
in vats. It w.ss found that the dye from the purpura was 
very* dark, while that from the murex was brighter, so 
that a mixture w.ss often made, one part of purpura to 
two of murex. In this the wool was left for five hours, 
then taken out and dried, and finally given a second 
dipping until all the dye was absorbed. This svas the 
famous twicc-dyed Tyrian purple; a pound of wool .so 
dyed cost i ,coo denarii ( £40). Purple robes often formed 
part of the insignia of lungs, magistrates, and commanders 
in the field. At Rome magistratc.s, senators, and Equites 
wore garments with a purple border. Seealjo PVi.i.NG. 

Pliny, //.V 9. 36-63. D'A. W. Thompjon, A CataUgue cf Gteth 
Pishes {1947), a.v. F. A. Vf. 


PUTEOLI, nowadays PozguoU, a lovm near Naples 
(see v.\vsii,vrvs .moss). Samian coinnisu from Ctimse 
founded Dic-searclua here (c. 521 n.C.). When Dicac- 
nrehia bcc.Tme Putcoli is unknown (Strabo 5. 245 f.). 
Presumably Putcoli became a Roman dependency at the 
same time 'as Captia in 33S (cf. Festus p. 262 L.). In the 
llannib.slic War it was an import.snt miliLsry ami tnadin,*;- 
port (Livy 24. 7; 26. 17). and in t 94 bec.imc a citiren 
colony which was subsequently rcco'onired several 
timcs'fDessau, ILS 5317; Plur. Sul/a, 37; Tac. Arn. 14. 
27; Pliny, //.Y 3. 61). As the h.srbo’ur of Rome, Puleoli 
became n great commercial c.ntrcpAt, by 125 It.c. arcmid 
only to Delos (Fck'.us p. 109 L.). .AH Rome’s eaitcm 
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imports and exports, including grain, passed through 
Puteoli (Strabo 3. 14s; 17. 793; Pliny, HN 36. 70; 
Seneca, Ep. 77). Its trade guilds, fire-brigade, imperial 
post station, its special road (Via Domitiana) joining the 
Via Appia, its lighthouse, artificial harbour-works and 
surviving monuments (e.g. amphitheatre), attest a 
prosperity which survived the rivalry of Ostia. Devasta- 
tions by Alaric (410), Genseric (455), and Totila (545) 
finally ruined Puteoli. In its heyday Puteoli was a 
fashionable villa resort, e.g. of Sulla, Cicero, Hadrian. 

K. J. Beloch, Campanien^ (1890); C. Dubois, Poiisxuoles Antiques 
(1907); K. Lchmann-Hartleben, Antike Hafenanlagen des Mittel- 
meeres (1923), 163 ; J. Berard, Bibliogr. topogr. (1941). p. 83. E. T. S. 

PYGMALION, (i) Legendary king of Tyre, brother of 
Elissa (Dido), whose husband, Acherbas or Sychaeus, he 
killed in the hope of obtaining his fortune. (See Verg. 
Aen. I. 343-64, Justin. Epit. 18. 4, and dido.) U) Legen- 
dary king of Cyprus, who having fashioned an ivory 
statue of a woman fell in love with it. Aphrodite gave 
it life, and the woman bore P. a daughter, Paphos, the 
mother of Cinyras (Ovid, Met. 10. 243-97), though 
according to Apollod. Bibl. 3. 14. 3 Cinyras was P.’s 
son-in-law. Philostephanus {FHG iii. 31, fr. 13) calls the 
statue a figure of Aphrodite. P. was perhaps, like Cinyras 
(q.v.), a priest-king, associated with the cult of Aphro- 
dite-Astarte (cf. J. G. Frazer, Adonis Attis Osiris i, ch. 3). 

F. R.W. 

PYGMIES, dwarfs of ridiculous appearance who live 
in Africa, or India, or Scythia. They are mentioned and 
discussed in Greek mythology in connexion with their 
fight against the cranes. Homer (//. 3. 6) says that the 
cranes flee before the winter to the (Southern) stream of 
OceanuB and bring death to the Pygmies. Hecataeus of 
Miletus, who definitely located the P. in Southern Egypt, 
Ctesias, and the writers on India (e.g. Megasthenes) 
considerably elaborated the story. The P. disguise 
themselves as rams, or ride on rams and goats. 'They 
battle with the cranes to protect their fields, or even con- 
duct operations to destroy the eggs of the cranes. Other 
mythographers invented explanations for the struggle, 
tracing the enmity back to a beautiful pygmy girl trans- 
formed into a crane (Boeus in Athen. 9. 393 e). 

As Herodotus hinted (2. 32. 6) and Aristotle {Hist. An. 
8. 12. 597 a) confirmed, the dwarfs of central Africa may 
have been the origin of the myth. Modem explorers 
report that the Altka dwarfs hunt cranes and that the 
birds vigorously resist. Around this core of fact, possibly 
conveyed to Greeks through EgjTJtian sources (R. Hennig, 
IVt. Mus. 1932), grew a solid shell of dwarf folklore 
(R. Dangel, SMSR 1931, 128) and novelistic inven- 
tion. The geranomachy is often shown in Greek art, the 
Francois vase being the earliest instance. In Hellenistic 
art dwarfs or P. are often used for parodies of mytho- 
logical and genre scenes, or shown in Nile landscapes 
(\V. B. MacDaniel, AJArch. igjz, 260). G. M. A. H. 

PYLAEMENES, in mythology, king of the Paphla- 
gonian Eneti (Iliad 2. 851). He is distinguished chiefly 
for coming to life in II. 13. 658, cf. 643, after being killed 
in 5. 576, a slip of Homer’s from which most ridiculous 
consequences have been drawn by ancient and modem 
critics. H. J. R. 

PYLOS was the name of three places in western Pelo- 
ponnese (Strabo 8. 339; cf. Ar. Eg. 1059). Messenian 
Pylos lay at the north end of Navarino Bay, on a rocky 
peninsula joined by a sandspit to the mainland, and 
separated by a narrow channel from the island of 
Sphacteria. Uninhabited in 425 n.c., the Athenians 
fortified it and held it with a Messenian garrison until 
409 (Diod. 13. 64). Its subsequent history is obscure. 
It is surprising tliat this fertile district, with one of the 
best harbours of Greece, was not more important; its 
only great period was the Mycenaean. A palaec of the 


thirteenth century has recently been discovered on a 
hill four miles to the north, with more than six hundred 
clay tablets inscribed in characters descended from the 
latest Minoan script. This may well be called the palace 
of Neleus and Nestor. There are also beehive-tombs 
near. 

Thuc. bk. 4. R, M. Burrows, 1896, 55 ff.; 1898, 147 ff. 

T. J. D. 

PYLOS in Triphylia, a little south of Samikon, was 
taken by Strabo (followed by some modems) for the 
Homeric town of that name. Rich beehive-tombs of the 
sixteenth century have been found in this district, near 
Kakovatos. 

Strabo 8. 344 ff.; W. Dorpfcld and K. Muller, Ath. Mitt. 1908, 
295 ff.; 1909, 269 ff. T. J. D. 

PYRAMUS and THISBE, hero and heroine of a love- 
story almost unknown except from Ovid, Met. 4. 55 ff., 
who says, 53, that it is not a common tale. They were 
next-door neighbours in Babylon, and, as their parents 
would not let them marry, they talked with, each other 
through the party-wall of the houses, which was cracked. 
Finally they arranged to meet at Ninus’ tomb. There 
Thisbe was frightened by a Hon coming from its kill; 
she dropped her cloak as she ran and the lion mouthed it. 
Pyramus, finding the bloodstained cloak and supposing 
her dead, killed himself; she returned, found his body, 
and followed his example. Their blood stained a mul- 
berry-tree, whose fmit has ever since been black when 
ripe, in sign of mourning for them. H. J. R. 

PYRENEES {UvprjVT}, to. UvprjvaTa opr}', Pyrenaeus 
mans), the range of mountains between Gaul and Spain. 
The name was derived from a city, or port of call, fre- 
quented by traders from Massilia. Herodotus (2, 33) 
places near it the source of the Ister (Danube). Avienus 
(559) knew both the town and the mountains, the former 
near Portus Veneris (Vendres). SiHus Italicus (3. 441) 
and Diodorus (5. 35) present other more imaginative 
derivations. The error of Polybius (34. 7. 4), ascribing a 
north-south direction for the range, was corrected by 
Pliny (4. no), but all classical estimates as to length were 
excessive. The chief liighway (Via Augusta) crossed the 
mountains near their eastern limit. It was supplemented 
by a road from Jaca to Pau (Itin. Ant. 452. 6), and another 
from Pamplona to Dax (ibid. 453. 4). Timber, hams, 
and bacon appear to have been the important contribu- 
tions of the Pyrenees to the economic life of the pem'nsula. 

Classical references in PW, s.v. 'Hispania*. Excellent modem 
description in M. Sorre, Les Pyrinies (1922). J. J. Van N. 

PYRRHON (Tlippoiv) of Elis (c. 360-c. 270 B.c.), son of 
Pleistarchus (Diocl. Magn. ap. Diog. Laert. 9. 61; 
Aristocl. ap. Euseb. 14. 18. 1 ; etc.), founder of Sceptic- 
ism. The son of poor parents, he earned his livelihood by 
painting (Apollod. and Antig. Car. ap. D.L. 61 f.; etc.). 
He got his first philosophical lessons from the Megarian 
Bryson; later he joined the Democritean Anaxarchus, 
whom he accompanied on Alexander’s expedition (Alex. 
Polyh. ap. D.L. 61 ; Suid. s.v. ‘Pyrrhon’ and .‘Socrates’; 
etc.). In later years he lived a single and secluded life in 
modest circumstances at Elis, honoured and admired by 
his fellow citizens (Pausan. 6. 24. 5 ; D.L. 64). P. had 
several pupils, of whom Timon was the most important. 
He left no writings. 

Pyrrhon aims at imperturbability of mind (Timon ap. 
Sext. Emp. Math. 5. 141, cf. Pyr. 1, 10). It is only 
possible to arrive at this end, he argues, if we understand 
the nature of things and our relation to them. Seeing 
that their nature makes it impossible for us to have any 
undeniable knowledge, P. drew the conclusion that we 
should not trouble about things wc cannot really under- 
stand and refrain from idle talk and assertion (wj/aaia, 
Timon ap. Aristocl. op. Euseb. 14. 18. 3 f.). Between 
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'yw' and ‘no’ there will be no difference. This equili- 
brium of judgement will immediately create the desired 
equilibrium in our soul and free us from passion and 
anxiety. 

Pyrrhon’s aim in putting forward his theory was 
ethical. It was not before its connexion with the logical 
theory of Arcesilaus that Pyrrhonism began to exercise 
any considerable influence upon philosophical thought. 
See also sceptics. 

For bibliography tee under sceptics. K. O. B. 

PYRRHUS (319-272 B.C.), the most famous of the 
Molossian kings of Epirus. After reigning as a minor 
from 307 to 303 he was driven out and followed the 
fortunes of Demetrius the Besieger. By the influence of 
Ptolemy II, whose step-daughter Antigone he married, 
and of Agathocles (q.v.), he became joint king with 
Ncoptolemus (297). He removed Neoptolcmus and 
attempted to set up a Hellenistic ty-pc of monarchy over 
Epirus and to emancipate Epirus from Macedonia. By 
intervening in a dynastic quarrel in Macedonia Pyrrhus 
obtained the frontier provinces of Parauaca and Tjnn- 
phaea, together with Ambracia, Amphilochia, and 
Acamania. On the death of Antigone he acquired 
Corcyra and Leucas as the dowry of his new wife, the 
daughter of Agathocles, and made an alliance with the 
Illyrian chief Bardylis, whose daughter he also married. 
Before he could consolidate his kingdom he went to war 
with Demetrius, now king of Maccdon (291-286), ob- 
taining half of Macedonia, Thessaly, and an allmncc 
with Aetolia and Athens; but he was driven back by 
Lysimachus (283). 

Pyrrhus next undertook to assist Tarentum against the 
Romans, and with a force of 23,000 men and twenty 
elephants he defeated the Romans at Heraclea (280). He 
marched close up to Rome, but failed to impose peace. 
In 279 he again defeated the Romans at Asculum, and 
then transferred his forces to Sicily, where he met the 
Carthaginians, at that time the allies of Rome. He 
almost expelled the Carthaginians from the island, but 
broke off the war and returned to Italy. After a drawn 
battle against the Romans at Beneventum (273), he 
retired to Epirus with one-third of his expeditionary 
force. In a new attempt to conquer Macedonia he penned 
up Antigonus Gonatas in Thcssalonica but suddenly 
moved off to Peloponnesus, wlicre he failed in a siege of 
Sparta and was killed in a street fight at Argos. 

A brilliant tactician and adroit opportunist, Pyrrhus 
impressed his contemporaries but never won a lasting 
victory. His death left Epirus exhausted. 

Pliltarcli, Pyrrhui- G. N. Cross, Epirtis (1932). N. G. L. H. 

PYRRHUS, see also neoptolemus. 

PYTHAGORAS (1), son of Mnesnrehus of Samos, 
emigrated c. 531 D.C., perhaps to escape the tyranny of 
Polycrates, to Croton. He was a devotee of Apollo, and 
the Crotoniates identified him with Apollo Hyperboreus. 
He wrote nothing (though works were hater fathered on 
him) and already in Aristotle’s day his life was obscured 
by legend; but a gibe of Xenophanes (fr. 7 Diels) 
establishes his belief in metempsychosis, and Heraclitus 
(fn. 40, 129), Empedocles (fr. 129), Ion of Chios (fr. 4), 
and Herodotus (4. 93) testify to his spiritual powers and 
learning. 'Plicse and hater statements indicate that he 
believed the soul to be a fallen divinity confined avithin 
the body as a tomb and condemned to a cycle of rein- 
carnation as m.nn, animal, or plant, from which, however, 
it mav win rclc-ssc by cultivation of an Apollinc purity. 
'Ilie spirit, he held, is purified by study; accordingly he 
taught a bs-ay of life’ (PI. Jlesp. 6co b), in which the 
intxstigation of nature (itrropu;) became a religion. He 
is relbblv said to h.sve di'-etnered the numerical ratios 
determining the principal intervals of the musical icale, 


whence he was led to interpret the world as a whole 
through numbers, the systematic study of which he thus 
originated (Aristox. fr. 23 Wchrli ; Eudem. fr. 84 Spengel). 
He is possibly the discoverer (though not in its Euclidean 
form) of ‘Pythagoras’ Theorem’ (Eucl. i. 47). 

In Croton P. founded a religious society, under the 
government of which this city rose to supremacy among 
the Achaean towns in Italy. A conspiracy under Cylon 
led, however, to P.’s retirement to Metapontum, where 
he died ; and at some date between 460 and 400 the order 
was almost wholly destroyed. Survivors settled inThebes 
(Lysis, Philolaus) and Phicius, some afterwards returning 
to Taren^m, which became the chief scat of the school 
till its extinction in the late fourth century n.c. Membcr- 
ship_ of the order, open to women equally with men, 
entailed a strict discipline of purity, elements in which 
were silence, self-examination (rrfj 7rapt^i]v, rl S' tpe^a, 
rl poi S^ov ovK cTcXiaOj) ; Diog. llaert. 8. 22), abstention 
from flesh, and thp obsetration of precepts originally 
taboos but later interpreted symbolically (aKovo/iara, 
(nl/i^oAa). Fourth-century writers distinguish divergent 
religious and scientific groups, aKovcrpaTiKol (UvOayo- 
pierral) and paOrntaTiKoi (JlvOayopcioi). 

Starting from P.’s discovery of the intervals, his 
followers devoted themselves to arithmetic, using a 
notation consisting probably of patterns of dots; the 
most important of these was the TcrpaKTvs, wliich 
represented the number ten as sum of the first four 
integers and was tr.aditionally attributed to P. himself. 
They said the universe was produced by the First 
Unit (the Hetivcn) inhaling the Infinite (or V^oid), so as 
to form groups of units or numbers (Ar. Metaph. N 
io9i“i5 f., Phys. 213^22 f.), and that all things (even, c.g., 
opinion, opportunity, injustice, Ar. Metaph, A 99o*’22) 
were numbers and had position. TJieir earlier geocentric 
astronomy was based on that of the early lonians, but 
probably by about 300 b.c. they had reached the hypo- 
thesis that the earth is spherical. Aristotle attributes to 
them {Cacl. 293*18 f.) rn astronomical system presup- 
posing a central fire, around which circle tlie celestial 
bodies, including sun, earth (which thus first becomes a 
planet), and countcr-canh {avriyOwv, intended to account 
for lunar eclipses). This system, to which the older 
belief in a 'harmony of the spheres’ was accommodated, 
appears to date at earliest from the late fifth century*. 
See also ASTnoNO.MT’, .'uathe.matzcs. 

For Pythagorean writers of independent importance 
(Alcmacon, Philolaus, Archytas, etc.) and for Xcopytha- 
gorcanism see separate articles. 

Dich, Vorsol:T.‘ i. 96-113, 4^0-80: Mulbcli, PPC i. 485-509 
(Pytheporeorurri SimiUtudtnet); It. Ilcrcliftr, l''putotofpraphi, 601 
{Pylhaporeorum Epiilu!ae)\ Bumcl. Early Creeh Pm'lotap/iy', So-i 12, 
276-309 ; T. Hcntli, History of Greek Paathematiet (1921) i. 65-1 17, 
141-69; Zcllcr-Mondolfo, f,a filoiofia dei Grrri i’ (193S). 288-685; 
E. Frank, Pialo und die torenannten Pythanoreer (1923). 

A. n. c. 

PYIHAGORAS (2), Greek sculptor of the first h.sif of 
the fifth century b.c. A native of S.unos and later 
resident at Rhegium in Italy, whither he probably 
emigrated on the fall of Samos in 404. He is reputed to 
have introduced greater realism into art and ss-as the 
first to emphasize the importance of 'rhj-thm’ and ’sym- 
metry’ in art. No work of Jus is knovn, and only one 
Roman copy is thought to reflect his style — the so-called 
'Omphalos .Apollo’ at Athens. S. C 

PYTHEAS (c. 310-306 n.c.), Greek navigator of Mns- 
salia. From Strabo, Diodorus, and Pliny monly we 
learn (from evidence distrusted by tlie ancients) tJiat, 
sailing from Gadcs (Cadh) past Cape Ortegal, the I/;>tv, 
north-weft France, and Uxifamc (C/thani), lie visited 
Relcrium (Cemtro/i) and the tin-depot at Ictis (St. 
^IseJiaers Meunt), drcumnas'igated Britain, described 
its inhabitants and ciimafe, reported an i«bnd Thule 
(q.v.) (iVcftrfty or Icelar-.d), sailed perhnpi to the \'istu!3. 
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and reported an estuary (Frisian Bisht?) and an island 
(Heligoland?) abounding in amber. P. caleulated closely 
the latitude of Massalia and laid bases for cartographic 
parallels through north France and Britain. 

Cf M. Cary and E. Warmington, Ancient Explorers (1929), 33 
E. Warmington. Greek Geog. (i934)i 1^9 ff-! G. E. Bioche,Pyili/as 
U Massaliote (1936). E. H. W. 

PYTHERMUS (i), poet, of Teos, wrote drinking- 
songs, of which one line survives. He composed in the 
Ionian mode and was mentioned by Hipponas (Ath. 
62s c). 

E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Grace, ii. 60. 

PYTHERMUS (2) of Ephesus, writing after Antiochus 
I or II and followed by Hegesandrus (c. 150 B.C.), pub- 
lished ’laropiai in eight books, treating Hellenistic 
history. 

FHG iv. 487. 

PYTHIA, see APOLLO, para. 4. 

PYTHIAN GAMES. From early times there had been 
a festival at Delphi in connexion with the oracle of 
Apollo, with a musical competition consisting of a hymn 
to the god — vopos UvOikos — sung to a cithara accom- 
paniment. This took place every eighth year, but in 
582 B.c. the festival was reorganized and placed under 
the management of the Amphictionic Council. Hence- 
forth it was celebrated in the third year of each Olyin- 
piad. The musical competitions — in instrumental music, 


singing, drama, and recitations in verse and prose — still 
took the first place, but to them now were added athletic 
and equestrian contests modelled on those at Olympia. 
The stadium for the foot-races lay close under Mount 
Parnassus, the chariot-races were held in the Crisaean 
plain, where a hippodrome was constructed. The prize 
was a crown of bay-leaves cut in the valley of Tempe. 
The Pythian Games ranked next in importance after the 
Olympic, F. A. W. 

PYTHIUS of Priene (4th c. b.c.), architect. He designed 
the Mausoleum (q.v.) at Halicarnassus and the temple of 
Athena Polias at Priene, both in the Ionic Order. He 
held the opinion that architects should be well versed in 
the arts, and objected to the use of the Doric order in 
sacred buildings because of the complications arising 
from the spacing of the triglyphs. His books on the 
temple and the Mausoleum have not survived. (Vitruv. 
I. I J 4 - 3 ; 7 . praef.) H. W. R. 

PYTHON (mythological), see apollo, paras. 4 and 5. 

PYTHON of Catana or Byzantium was said to be author 
of a satyric play called Agen, produced in 324 b.c. in the 
camp of Alexander the Great on the Hydaspes (in the 
Punjab); some attributed it to Alexander himself. It 
contained references to Harpalus and other contem- 
porary persons in the style of the Old Comedy (Ath. 13. 
95 f-)- 

TGF 810-11. A. W. P.-C. 


Q 


QUADI, a German tribe of the Suebic group, left the 
Main region (c. 8 b.c.) and went to Moravia; they were 
closely connected with the Marcomanni. Varmius estab- 
lished a kingdom between the March and the Waag, but 
was overthrown c. a.d. 50, his followers being settled by 
the Romans in Pannonia. After a war against Domitian 
the Quadi maintained peace till the great Marcomannic 
Wars. Though overwhelmed by Rome, they remained 
a permanent danger, and often with Marcomanni or 
Sarmatae-Jazyges plundered Roman land (e.g. under 
Valerian and GalHenus and in 282, 358, and 375). Later 
some of the Quadi joined, the Vandals and Alani and 
went to Spain. 

Fronkc, PfE, s.v. ‘Marcomanni’; C. Patsch, Sits. Wien, aog v 
(1929) and 217 i (1937); L. Schmidt, Geschiehtederdeutsehen Stdmme. 
Die Westgermanen' (1938); J. Klose, Roms Klientel-Randstaaten 
am RItein und an der Donau (1934). F. A. W. S. 

QUADRIGARIUS, see CLAUDIUS (ii). 

QUADRIGATUS, see COINAGE, ROi^iAN, para. $• 

QUADRIVIUM, Jce-EDUCATION, I. g. 

QUAESTIO. The introduction of quaestiones, per- 
manent criminal courts, composed of thirty or more 
jurymen under the presidency of a praetor, resulted in a 
thorough reform of criminal justice in Rome. First 
appointed as commissions for inquiry in exceptional cases, 
they became later a standing institution; the first 
quacstio perpetua was constituted by the Lex Calpumia 
(149 B.c.) for the crimen repetundarum (see BEPEtUNDAe). 
This example was followed by several leges', under 
Sulla, Caesar, and Augustus the quaestiones were sys- 
tematized and extended. They were never organized 
by a general statute, but Augustus’ Lex Julia iudiciorwn 
publicorum brought some order into the variety of pro- 
cedural rules produced by copious legislation. The 


quaestivnes were gradually extended to all the more 
serious crimes, superseding the jurisdiction of magis- 
trates and comitia ; for each category of such crimes new 
tribunals were created. Members "of the jury were 
originally senators; subsequently, after long political 
struggles — for justice in criminal matters acquired a 
political character — equites (see eques) replaced them or 
shared the courts with them. (See also Gracchus (4), 
DRUSUS (2), cotta (3).) Tribuni aerarii (q.v.), an inter- 
mediate class between equites and plebs, substantially 
independent, were admitted to the jury from 70 B.c.-to 
the time of Augustus. 

Criminal prosecutions in the quaestiones were not 
initiated by the magistrate, but by an accusation (nominis 
delatio), which could be made by any citizen who on 
request (postulatio) obtained an authorization from the 
chairman of the competent court. The accusation was 
presented in writing to the magistrate, who entered the 
charge in the official record (nomen reetpere) and directed 
the trial. The court for judging each case was constituted 
with the co-operation of both the parties, accuser and 
accused. They had a limited right of challenging the 
jurore, who were chosen by lot from a panel of persons 
qualified for this function. The jurymen gave their 
verdict on the guilt of the accused by a majority of votes; 
the presiding magistrate had no right to vote, but he 
inflicted the statutory penalty. No appeal was admitted. 
The crimes for which particular quaestiones were insti- 
tuted were res repclundae (q.v.) ; murder and poisoning 
(by the Leges Sempronia and Cornelia de sicariis et vene- 
ficis)', murder of near relations (see parricidiUm) ; 
maiestas (see perduellio); peculatus and sacrilcgium 
(theft of res piiblicae and sacrae); bribery by candidates 
at elections (ambitus); falsification of coins, weights, 
dpeuments, wills, etc. (Jalsum); grave cases of injuo” 
violence (oh) ; traJffic in free persons (plagium ) ; adultery 
and contraventions against the provisioning of the people 
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(annotia). Tlic quacstiones disappeared in the first half 
of the third century a.d., when criminal jurisdiction was 
conferred upon other organs of the State. 

H. P. liitzie, Die Uerhmft des SehzvuTaericIitt im rSm. Slrafprosest 
09 ^ 9 /^ J* Lcncic* *Auswahl dcr Richter im rSm. Qu3stioncnp^ozes5^ 
(* 933 ): A. H. J. GrccnidRc, The Ugal Procedure 
of Ciceros Time (1901), 41511. See also L.W and pnoerDUne, 
R0.MA.V, nr. A. B. 

QUAESTOR. In spite of a definite statement of Tacitus 
(Ann. II. 22), it is generally held that no quaestors 
existed under the monarchy, and that the office was 
created at the beginning of the Republic. At first they 
were nominated by the consuls, but from 449 n.c. were 
elected by the tribal assembly. Their number was 
originally two, but in 421, when the office was opened to 
plebeians, it was raised to four (Livy 4. 54). We do not 
hear of any increase till the time of Sulla, who fixed the 
number at twenty. Caesar appointed forty, but Augustus 
reverted to the number of tiventj'. In early times the 
quaestors exercised judicial powers (quaestorcs parriesdii 
arc mentioned in the XII Tables), but later they were 
concerned mainly with finance. Their connexion with 
the consuls was originally very close, and the relation 
between a quaestor and the higher official to whom he 
was attached was always considered to be that of a son 
to a father (Cic. Plane, ii. 28). The quacstorship, in 
spite of its antiquity, was the lowest office in the atrsns 
honorwn and was held by young men. 

Among the quaestors the most important were the two 
quaestorcs ttrbani, who were responsible for the aerariunt 
q.v.), in which were stored not only reserves of money 
but public documents such as decrees of the Senate and 
accounts. Quaestors conducted sales on behalf of the 
treasury, and sometimes made financial statements in 
the Senate, though they did not become regular members 
of that body till the time of Sulla. Under the Principatc 
the aerarium W'as put in charge of more senior officials, 
but from a.d. 44 to 56 specially selected quaestors were 
chosen for this purpose and held office for three years 
(Tac. Ann. 13. 29; ILS 966). Tlic remaining quaestors 
were attached to generals in the field and to provincial 
governors, and their duties, though primarily financial, 
were not exclusively so. As a provincial quaestor a 
young man gained c.\pcricncc which later would prove 
useful. He might command troops or administer justice, 
and might even be left in charge of a province as quaestor 
pro praetorc. The provinciac of tlic quaestors were 
determined by the Senate and distributed among the 
various holders by lot, though a general might have a say 
in the choice of his quaestor. The practice of proropatio 
(q.v.) must have been applied to the provinciac of quaes- 
tors if their number did not exceed four before Sulla’s 
dictatorship. Each provincial governor had one and the 
governor of Sicily two. In addition to the quaestorcs 
urban! and the provincial quaestors tlicrc were quaestorcs 
elassici and a quaestor Ostiensis, connected with the fleet 
and the corn-supply. In the Principatc a quaestor was 
attached to the proconsuls of senatorial provinces (e.g. 
Tac. Aqr. (>), while in the impcri.il provinces finance 
was in the charge of an equestrian procurator. The n.imc 
quaestor was employed by municipal towns and by 
eoHes^ia to designate their financial oflici.ils. 

A. H. J. Grecnidge, Po-.jr. PiMie Life (1901), iiz IT., 360 <T. 

G. U. S. 

QVF.ROLVS, the 'Grumbler', .inonvmoui comedy, 
alsnc.illcd Auhdarin because of a supcrfici.il resemblance 
to Pl.iutus' Aiiluhria. It was written in Gaul, possibly 
c. A.n. -too. RutiHus, to whom it is dedicated, may tlius 
be Rutifius X.imati.-.nus (q.v.); but this common view is 
not unrballengcable. and some evidence sugeests a later 
date. 'Hie play is written in iambic and trodi.iic cadences, 
Ivalf-way between metre and prose. 

PJ. Ufftnirai (iairosl , e,"p, crit., trsat., 1937). 


QUIETUS, see Lusius. 

QUINCTILIUS, see maximus (2), varus. 

QUINCTIUS CAPITOLINUS, Titus, consul on six 
occ^ions between 471 and 439 n.c. His chief recorded 
achievement, dated 464, when (allegedly as proconsul 
appointed by a senatus consultum ultimum) he extricated 
the consul Furius from a trap set by the Acqui, bears so 
great a resemblance to the exploits of Cincinnatus (q.V’.) 
ns to suggest that it was an invention (cf. Valerius 
Antias; Livy 3. 4. 9 to 3. s. 13). P. T. 

QUINCTIUS, see also atta, cincinnatus, tlamininus. 

QUINDECIMVIRI (originally Duoviri, then Decem- 
viri, Liv'y 6. 37. 12, first mentioned as Quindccimvlri 
in SI D.C., Caclius in Cicero, Fam. 8. 4. 1) SACRIS 
FACIUNDIS, one of the quattuor ainplissima collegia of 
the Roman clergy. They were originally custodians of 
the Sibylline books (Liv'j’ 5. 13. 5-6 and often), but their 
activities were probably widened to cover the supervision 
of all foreign cults recognized or tolerated in Rome 
(Wissowa, RK 543) on the authority of these books. 
They were of course originally patricians, but after 
367 B.C., when their number was raised to ten, half of 
them were chosen from the plebs. The method was 
election, probably as for the pontificcs (q.v.; Cicero 
above). Caesar increased them to sixteen (Dio Cassius 
42. 51.4), and supernumeraries were common under the 
Empire (cf. ibid. 51. 20. 3). II. J. R. 

QUINQUATRUS, sec MARS, MINERVA. 

QUINQUIREME. The standard warship in the fleets 
of the Hellenistic States and of the Roman Republic was 
die quinquireme (■n’OTijpjj?), a galley accommodating 
more rowers than the smaller but similar trireme (q.v.) 
and gaining thus greater force. The crew on a Roman 
quinquireme numbered 300, in addition to the marines 
(Polyb. I. 26. 7). The arrangement of rowers on a 
quinquireme is even more uncertain than that on a tri- 
reme ; probably groups of five oarsmen pulled one large 
oar in the fa-shion of the medieval Venetian galleys 
a scaloccio. Since the quinquireme did not appear at 
Athens until 325 n.c., the report that Dionysius of Syra- 
cuse introduced the craft is doubtful; possibly it was 
Phoenician in origin. Expensive to maintain and difficult 
to man, this vessel lost its supremacy in the first century 
n.c. but it still found use in die Roman imperial navy. 
Sec TRlRPi-ME. c. G. S. 

QUINTILTANUS, Marcu.s pAmus, bom probably 
between a.d. 35 and 40 at Calagurris in Ilispania Tarra- 
conensis (Auson. Prof. Burd. i. 7), the son perhaps (cf. 
Inst. 9. 3. 73) of a rhetorician, vvho may even have prac- 
tised at Rome (Sen. Controv. 10. pr. 2). He was sent to 
Rome for his education and was, if vve may believe the 
scholiast on Juv. 0. 431, a pupil of the gromrnalicus 
Remmius Palacmon; at a later date he attached himself 
to the famous orator Domitius Afcr (Inst. 5. 7. 7! to. i. 
86; Plin. Ep. 2. 14. 10), from whom he must have learned 
the praclic.il side of rhetoric and the methods of the 
courts. I..atcr{but not before A.D. 57 when be was present 
at the trial of Cossutianus Capiio) jic went hack to Spiiin, 
but returned to Rome with Gnlba in 68 (Hieron. Chron,). 
There he became famous as a teacher and was appointed 
a salaried Professor of Rhetoric by Vespasian (Hieron. 
Chrots. on A.D. SS ; but his appointment mus; liavc been 
e.irlier). Piiny die S'oungcr (l.c.) vvns one of hii pupils. 
After te.iching rhetoric and practising at the bar for 
twcnt>' years (Inst. i. pr. i) he retired (perhaps in 88, 
more probably in 90, since lie can hardlv h.iv-c rcttlcd 
down ns a teacher during the civil wars of A.D. bn). He 
was well oil (Juv. 7. tf.6-9), and dr.'otcd his retirement 
to writing (see Ijelo-.v, WoaKS i and ii). ViJiile diU3 


O.S. 
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engaged he was appointed by Domitian to instruct his 
two great-nephews {inst. 4. pr. 2), and through the influ- 
ence of their father Flavius Clemens received the orna- 
menta constilaria (Auson. Grat. Act. 7. 31). Not long 
before his retirement he married a yoimg wife who died 
at ^e age of ig, leaving him two sons, of whom the 
younger died when 5, the elder when 9 a few years later 
{Inst. 6 .pr.z ff-)- The date of his own death is uncertain ; 
it is rashly assumed that he died before A.D. 100 on the 
strength of Pliny’s words (l.c.) ‘ita certe ex Quintiliano 
praeceptore meo audisse memini’ (written 97-100). 

WOUKS 

(i) De causis corruptae eloquentiae, of which nothing 
remains; our knowledge of its contents does not go 
beyond four brief references in the InstiUitio. It was 
begun at the time of the younger son’s death (6. pr. 3) ; in 
view of the mother’s youth, not more than three years or 
less than one can divide the two sons; the work was 
therefore begun from four to two years before the writing 
of Inst. 6. pr. 3. 

(ii) Institiifio oratorio, published c. a.d. 95 ; for it was 
composed in little more than two years (Ep. ad Tryph.) 
after long solicitation by his friends; Domitian was 
still alive when bk. 10 was written (ro. 1. 91-2). The 
work opens with a letter to his publisher Trypho, 
followed by a dedication to Marcellus Vitorius. It covers 
the education of an orator — from his cradle almost to his 
grave. Bk. 1 discusses his education in boyhood, and is so 
sane, penetrating, and sympathetic in general outlook 
that it has real value even to-day, while its later chapters 
on grammar and language are of importance to every 
student of Latin. Bk. 2 deals with the Schools of Rhetoric 
and the declamations, which played such a large part in 
instruction, and with the nature and value of oratory. 
Bks. 3-9 are of a more technical character ; in bk. 3 types of 
causes are analysed with excess of subtlety, bks. 4-6. i 
discuss the formal structure of a speech in great detail. 
The rest of bk. 6 provides an oasis on emotional appeal, 
which contains an illuminating and entertaining chapter 
(3) on wit and humour. Bk. 7 deals with arrangement, 
points of law, syllogistic argument, etc. Bk. 8 treats of 
style, propriety of words, ornament, general reflexions 
{sententiae), and metaphor; bk. 9 of figures of thought 
and speech, concluding with an interesting chapter (4) 
on artistic structure and rhythm. Quintilian apologizes 
for the dryness of his technical details ; but through all 
these books there runs a vein of shrewd wisdom and a 
sense of reality; he denounces the fantastic absurdity 
which marked so many themes for declamation. Never- 
theless, bk. 10 brings relief; in it he discusses the value 
of reading, merely as an aid to oratory, it is true ; but his 
review of Greek and Latin authors is deservedly famous, 
and the exposition of the way in which a speech should be 
prepared forms a worthy close to an admirable book. 
Bk. 1 1 contains an interesting discussion of memory and 
mnemonics, while its chapter (3) on delivery, gesture, 
and dress is both instructive and amusing. Bk. 12 deals 
with higher themes. Accepting Cato’s definition of an 
orator as ‘a good man, skilled in speaking’, he discourses 
on the importance of character, the educative value of 
philosophy, the ideals which should guide the orator, the 
appropriate use of different styles, and the age at which 
the orator should retire — a fine book written with grave 
and attractive dignity. The style is still under the influ- 
ence of Ciceronianism, lucid, vigorous, and sound, yet 
marked by the compression and point learned in the 
schools of his age — a perfect vehicle for his purpose. 
And he leaves the impression of a man of high ideals, 
wise, kindly, and in the widest sense humane. See also 
LITERARY CRITICISM IN ANTIQUITY, II. S ; RHETORIC, LATIN, 
para. 4. 

(iii) Pro Naevio Arpiniano (accused of throwing his wife 
out of a window), the sole speech published by himself 


(7. 2. 24). Two others in defence (1) of Queen Berenice 
(4. I. ig), (a) of a woman accused of forgery (9. 2. 73), 
were published against his will from shorthand reports. 

(iv) Artes rhetoricae. Two were published from lecture 
notes against his will (i.pr. 7). 

(v) Declamationes (q.v.). Two collections, Maiores 
and Minores, survive under his name. The style and the 
fantastic nature of much of their contents prove them to 
be spurious. Their date is uncertain. 

Texts: C. Halm (1868); F. Meister (1886-7); L. Radermacher 
(1907-35): with trans. H. Ilomecque (1932). 

Commentaries: G. L. Spalding (1798-1816; suppl. vols. 
by C. T. Zumpt (1829) and E. Bonnell (1834)). Bk. i, C. Fierville 
(1890); F. H. Colson (1924). Bk. 10, W. Peterson (1891). Bk. 12, 
A. Beltrami (1910). 

Translations: J. S. Watson (1856); H. E. Butler (1921). 
See declasutiones ps.-q., education. H. E. B. 

QUINTUS (1), anatomist and physician of the eclectic 
school in Rome, in the age of Hadrian (a.d. 117-38), 
and pupil of Marinus. He founded an important 
medical school, to which the teachers of Galen belonged. 
Later he was banished from Rome and died in Perga- 
mum. He left no written works, but his anatomical 
teaching had great influence, e.g. on Galen. W. D. R. 

QUINTUS (2) SMYRNAEUS (4th c. a.d.), epic poet, 
author of a Greek poem, the Posthomerica, found in 
Calabria, headed 'H irotijo-t? rov 'Op-qpiKov Kotvrov, on 
a manuscript containing also Colluthus, Rape of Helen 
(? 6th c. A.D.). Hence Quintus is sometimes called 
Calaber, but more often Smymaeus, from the single 
recorded fact about him, that in his youth he lived at 
Smyrna near the Hermus (Quint. Smym. 3. 306-13). 
The poem, continuing the story of the Iliad to the start 
of the Achaeans for home, shows thorough acquaintance 
with Homer, but some slight misunderstanding of 
Homeric Greek, and it may have been meant to form a 
substitute, in closer agreement with Homer, for the 
account of the events given in the Epic Cycle (q.v.). 
The sources are various, some Hellenistic, and one a 
poem of unknown identity much used by Virgil, possibly 
the poem indicated by Macrobius {Sat. 5. 2) under the 
name of Peisander. The poetry of Quintus is prolix, 
never exalted, and sometimes macabre; the parts are 
greater than the whole, which lacks structural unity; ' 
but it has some freedom, competence, eloquence in 
representing emotion, and pathos, and frequently the 
similes are attractive. 

Texts: A. ZimmermDnn (1891); A. S. Way (Loeb, 1913): 
Criticism: F. A. Paley, On Quintus Smyrnaeus and the 'Homer’ of 
the Tragic Poets (1876) ; C. A. Sainte-Beuve, Atudesur VirgUe(i8gi) ; 

F. Kchmptzow, De Quinti Smyrnaei fontibus ac mythopoeia (i8gi): 

G. W. Pascbal, A Study of Quintus Smyrnaeus (1904); W. F. J. 

Knight, CQ xxvi (1932), 178-89. W. F. J. IC 

QUmiNi^, the northernmost hill of Rome, tradition- 
ally occupied by Sabines, and certainly the site of an 
early settlement (Mon. Ant. 15. 776 ff.) which became one 
of the Four Regions of Republican Rome. On it were 
many famous temples, including the age-old Capitolitm 
vetus and those of Semo Sancus (466 B.C.), Salus Semonia 
(31 1 B.C.), Quirinus (293 B.c.), Honos {CIL vi. 30915), 
Fortuna Publica (204 B.C.), and Venus Erycina(i8i BX.). 
Later, the hill was tlie site of houses of famous associations 
or luxu^, as of Atticus, Narcissus, and Martial. Domi- 
tian built the templum gentis Flaviae on the site of his 
ancestral home. Constantine erected large thermae. The 
north fringe of the hill was bordered by cemeteries and 
by Julius Caesar’s gardens, which became tlie notorious 
horti Sallustiani. I. A. R. 

QUIRINALIS, see clodius (3). 

QUIRINIUS, Publius Sulpicius {cos. 12 u.c.), a novus 
homo from Lanuvium (on his career cf. Tacitus, Ann. 
3. 48). Quirinius defeated the Marmaridae (Floras 2. 
31), perhaps as proconsul of Crete and Cyrenc (? c. 
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IS n.c.). Behvccn 12 b.c. and A.d. 2 he subjugated the 
Homanadcnscs, ‘Cilician’ brigands on the southern 
borderland of tlie province of Galatia (Strabo 569). The 
precise date of this war and the command held by 
Quirinius arc disputed. It has been argued that he must 
have been legate of Syria at the time ; but the war could 
have been conducted only from the side of Galatia, which 
province, though normally governed by imperial legates 
of praetorian rank, might easily have been placed under 
a consular (cf. L. Calpurnius Piso, c. 13 n.c.). Quirinius 
prudently paid court to Tiberius at Rhodes, succeeded 
M. Lollius as guide and supervisor of C. Caesar in the 
East (a.d. 2), and shortly after married Aemilia Lepida, 
a descendant of Sulla and Pompey. Legate of Syria 
in A.D. 6, he superintended the assessment of Judaea 
when that territory was annexed after the death of 
Archelaus (Josephus, AJ 17. i ff., cf. ILS 2683 ; also 
Acts v. 37, which mentions the insurrection of Judas the 
Galilacan Iv rats ij/tcpac? rijs anoypa^s). In order 
to reconcile and explain St. Lulte ii. i and cst.ablish a 
date for the Nativity before the death of Herod the Gre.at 
(i.e. before 4 n.c.), various attempts have been made to 
discover an earlier governorship of Syria by Quirinius, 
and, by implication, an earlier census in Judaea. It is by 
no means certain that the acephalous clogium from Tibur 
(ILS 918) should be attributed to Quirinius, and, in 
any case, it cannot prove ttvo governorships of Syria. 


Quirinius lived to a wealthy and unpopular old age. 
In 21 he died and was granted a public funeral on the 
motion of Tiberius, who recounted his meritorious 
services (Tac. Attn. 3. 48). 

E. Groap, jPTT, s.v. ‘Sulpicius (ijo)'; L. R. Taylor, AJPhil. 1933, 
120 ff.; R. Syme, Klio 1934, 122 tl., and Roman Ilnolution (1939), 
etc Index. K. S. 

QUIRINUS, a god of Sabine origin (Ovid, Fasti 2. 
475 ff-i whereon see Frazer), worshipped from very early 
times on the Quirinal. Except that his functions 
resembled those of Mars and that he had sacred amis 
(Festus, p. 238, 9 Lindsay), wc know little of him; he 
regularly forms a third with Jupiter and Mars (qq.v. ; 
c.g. Livy 8. 9. 6); his flamen (q.v.) is the lowest of tlie 
three flamincs maiores and the tliird spolia opima belong 
to him (Servius on Acn. 6. 859). His flamen’s activities 
arc Icnown only in the service of other deities (Gcllius 
7; Ovid, Fasti 4. 910; Tertullian, Dc Sped. 5). 
His festival is on 17 Feb.; his cult-partner is Hora (Gcll. 
13. 23. 2), of whom nothing is known. The name must 
mean ‘he of quiritim'; as tlus is not a possible tvord for 
the labializing Sabine speech, the most pl.ausible ctymo- 
lo^ is that of Kretschmer (G/otta 10. 147 ff.), that it was 
originally *co-uiri-im, ‘assembly of the men’, hence also 
Quirites. See further Wissowa, RK 153 ff. ; cf. romulus. 

II. J. R. 


R 


RABiRIUS (i), Gaius, had, as a young man, been 
implicated in the death of Satuminus in 100 n.c. Early 
in 63 Caesar wished to stress the dangerous situations 
which might arise from the senatus cousultum ultimum. 
At his instigation the tribune Labienus therefore charged 
Rabirius with murder, resuscitating for his purpose an 
obsolete method of impeachment. The Senate pro- 
nounced the sentence invalid ; and when a more regular 
action was brought before the Comitia Centuriata Cicero 
himself defended Rabirius. The trial had served its 
purpose; and with Caesar’s connivance the praetor 
Mctcllus Cclcr broke up the court by a convenient legal 
fiction. 

See Cicero, Pro Rabirio. Cf. E. G. Hardy, Joum. Phil, xxxiv 
(191S). J. M. C. 

RABIRIUS (2) POSTUMUS, Gaujs, known un- 
ofiicialiy ns Postumus Curtins, being posthumous son of 
C. Curtius, adopted under the will of his uncle C. 
Rabirius (q.v.). A banker like his father, he placed loans 
throughout the Empire, until to recover vast sums from 
Ptolemy Auletes he took up residence at Alexandria, 
called "himself the king’s minister, and requisitioned 
Egyptian supplies. After the condemnation of Gabinius 
(q.v. 2) in 54 Rabirius was prosecuted a.s receiver, but 
Cicero’s extant .speech secured his acquitt.nl, mainly on 
teduiicalitics; the defeneeof fact was merely that Rabirius 
was now poor. Caesar assisted him, and by 49 he was a 
senator, Caesar's ORlcnt partisan, and was employed 
on commissariat work for tlsc African War ; by 45 he had 
designs on the consulate. 

Cf. fl. HcJiau. Jfrrrr.it 1911, C‘I stT. G. E- F. C. 

RABIRIUS (3) G, stirs, epic, port mentioned alongside 
of Virgil by Velleius (a. 36. 3). Ovid alludes to lus 
’mighty utterance’ (Pont. 4. 16.5). He may have written 
the poem on .Actium of which .a fragment was reaivcrcd 
in papyrus K17 from Herculaneum. See i!rxi.o .sr.-TV- 
fTt.SCO. CMWfX' irr. 

TfO'Tcl, i 252. 9; .Mertl. PPL. J- W. D. 


RACES, HORSE- AND CHARIOT-, sec emeus, 

RAETIA, a Roman province in the Alps, including 
Tyrol and parts of Bavaria and Switzerland. The Raeti 
were partly Illyrian, partly Celtic, their language having 
been nflcctcd by Etruscan elements (cf. J. Whatmough, 
Harv. Stud. 1937, 181 ff.). After the Camunni and 
Vcnnoncs had been defeated by P. Silius Ncrva(i6 n.c.) 
Drusus and Tiberius in a combined operation from the 
south and from Gaul conquered the Raeti and the Celtic 
Vindelici, whose territory became a province together 
with the Vallis Pocnina; the latter was disconnected from 
Ractia .after Claudius and before M. Aurelius. At first 
under the command of the governor of Gaul (who 
appointed a prarfedus in a.d. 16-17 after Germanicus 
had been recalled from the Rhine), Ractia got its own 
governor, who according to the communis opinio •wan an 
equestrian procurator with ius giadii (I’h. Horovitz, Rev. 
Phil. 1939, 61 ff., tries to prove that until Trajan the 
governors of Raeti.i were praefecti, and then were 
replaced by equestrian procuratores). The governor, 
%vho resided at Augusta Vindclicorum, comm.indcd the 
troops: 4 alae and ii cohortes in a.d. 107 (CIL xvi. 55), 
and 3 atae and 13 cohortes in 166 (op. cit, 121). During 
the rvlarcomannic AVars under M. Aurelius the newly 
raised Legio III Italica Concors w.xs qu.irfered in Ractia 
at Castra Regina, its commander becoming the provin- 
cial governor ar, a Irgatus Aug. pro praetore. At least 
since Gallienus Ractia was .again placed under cqucstri.an 
administration, and was divided under Diocletian for 
civil administration into Ractia I (capital probably 
Curia) and Ractia II (capita! Augusta Vindclicorum), 
both pros-inccs being under the military command of 
the dux Radiarum who resided at .Augusta Vindclicorum 
(on the frontier sce_ R. Heuljcrftcr, Klio lO-Hr 34811.), 
Alamr-nnic pressureincrc.ised and the I-alic of Contt.ance- 
Argcn-IUer-Danu!>e defc.ncc-!ir.e w.ss given up teron 
after A.D. 389; the Alamanni occupied the relinquished 
territory, though temporarily forced back in 430. About 
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450 the Alamanni and other German tribes again 
mastered nearly the whole plain. Before 482 the last 
outposts on the Danube were evacuated and only the 
Alpine regions remained under control from Italy. 

Haug, Fiy, s.v. ‘Raeti’ and ‘Raetia’ ; F. Stahelin, Die Schtaeiz in 
romtscher Zeit' (1931); R. Heuberger, Raetien im Alterbim und 
Fruhmittelalter i (1932): id., ‘Das ostgothische Raetien’, Klio 1937, 
77 ff.; F. Hertlein-O. Paret-P. Goessler, Die Romer in Wurtlembers 
i-iii (1928-32). On the limes Raeticus see Fabricius, PW xiii. 605 ff. 
On roads see W. Cartellieri, Philol., Suppl. xviii (1926); L. Castcl- 
pietra, Raetia (193s), 33 ff. (via Claudia Augusta); H. U. Instinsky. 
Klio 1938, 33 ff. (Septimius Severus). F. A. W. S. 

RAMNES, TrriES, LUCERES, see tribus. 

RAVENNAj an important port in Cispadane Gaul on 
the Adriatic. The name Ravenna is certainly Etruscan; 
the original population was probably Etruscan and 
Umbrian mixed. It is only legend that assigns its 
foundation to Thessalians. Pliny seems to he plainly in 
error when he calls it a city of the Sabines. Of its earlier 
history practically nothing is known. A civitas foederata 
in the later Republic, it received Roman citizenship in 
89 B.c. or from Julius Caesar in 49 B.c. and ranked thence- 
forth as a snunicipium. 

The course of the later history of Ravenna was deter- 
mined by Augustus when he made it the station of his 
Italian fleet of the north, corresponding to Misenum in 
the south. The presence of the fleet ensured to Ravenna 
a certain permanent importance : occasionally, as in a.d. 
69, it gave it a temporary historical significance. With 
the sea to the east and with marshes almost cutting ofif 
approach from the west, Raverma was a natural residence 
of notable State prisoners : it was there that Maroboduus 
was interned by Tiberius. The life of Raverma centred 
round the sea and the fleet. The praefecltts classis was 
the most notable personage of the town, and the suburb 
by the harbour was itself called ‘classis’. The local 
government presents unique features (cf. CIL si, p. 6). 
There was a considerable export of wood, asparagus, 
and fish. 

In A.D. 404 Ravenna became the main residence of the 
Emperor of the West, who was drawn thither by its 
uniquely protected position. Its mint came to dominate 
the Western coinage. After the fall of the Empire Odo- 
vacer and Theodoric still resided at Ravenna, and finally, 
when Justinian recovered Italy, Raverma became the seat 
of the Imperial viceroy, the Exarch. The last phases of 
Raverma’s greatness are represented by mosaics of great 
interest and beauty. 

Rosenberg, PW, s.v. H. M. 

REBILUS, Caninius, see caninius rebilus. 

RECITATIOj the public reading of a literary work by 
the author himself. In Greece, Herodotus' reading of 
parts of his works may be taken as an anticipation of the 
Roman practice. At Rome Crates’ lectures suggested 
the idea of a public reading of the verses of dead poets 
(Suet. Gram. 2). But the real creator of the recitatio was 
Asinius Pollio: he was tlie first Roman to read before 
an audience his own worlcs (Sen. Controv. 4 praef, 2). 
Under the influence of the same causes which explain 
the expansion of Augustan literature the custom soon 
spread extraordinarily. It still flourished under Domi- 
tian. Afterwards we find fewer allusions to it, although 
it survives to the sixth century. 

Before the construction of Hadrian’s Athenaeum, no 
definite place set apart foi; recilationes existed. Very 
rarely tlicy took place in a theatre, sometimes at a 
banquet, oftenest in some hall, hired by the author or 
lent by a patron ; the reader had to supply the necessary 
furniture (Tac. Dial. 9), which cost him dear, as readings 
did not pay. So starving poets recited anywhere (forum, 
thermae, circus, etc.). 

There were two kinds of recilationes : the one meant for 


a restricted audience, the other for the public (Plin. Ep. 
7. 17. 11-12). Invitations were given by the author 
himself, or by means of short notes [codidlli) and pro- 
grammes (libelli). Women were not excluded. From a 
sort of platform the recitator, standing up, first delivered 
a preamble (praefatio), then read seated. Sometimes he 
preferred to get a freedman to read, supplying gestures 
himself (Plin. Ep. 9. 34. 2). Readings might extend over 
several days. 'They were chiefly of verse (epic, tragic, 
lyric), more rarely of prose (lustory, philosophy, dis- 
courses). The hearers expressed their approval — with 
occasional support from hired clappers — by applause and 
by cries (‘effecte’, ‘euge’, ‘pulchre’, ‘sophos’, etc.); they 
might even rise and kiss the reader. 

The recitatio at first offered genuine advantages: by 
it an author made his works quickly known, realized 
whether they were worth publishing, and obtained the 
criticisms of competent judges. But very soon it degene- 
rated, becoming an end in itself, encouraging the conceit 
of authors, and exercising on the literature of the Empire 
the same untoward influences as declamatio (q.v.) — love 
of the showy, of smart sayings, with defects in composi- 
tion and neglect of depth in favour of form. 

Th. Herwig, De recitatione poetarum apud Romanos (1864); L. 
Valmaggi, ‘Le letture pubbliche a Roma ncl primo secolo dell’ era 
volgare’ (Riv. Fil. xvi (1888)); J. E. B. Mayor, Thirteen Satires of 
Juvenal i (1893), 173-82; F. Orlando, Le letture pubbliche in Roma 
imperiale (1907); Funaioh in PW ii. A, s.v. ‘Recitationes’ ; L. Fricd- 
laender, Sittengesek. Roms'", Bd. ii (1922), 225-30. 

C. F., transl-J.W.D. 

RECUPERATORES were jurymen who acted in the 
second stage of Roman civil proceedings in place of 
unus index. They were first established by international 
treaties between Rome and other States, to act as excep- 
tional courts for litigation between their citizens. The 
competence of recuperatores was extended to lawsuits 
between two peregrini, and by a later development to 
proceedings in which both parties were Roman citizens; 
for the procedure of this court enjoyed a great popularity 
by reason of its celerity (restricted number of witnesses, 
short limit of time for delivering of judgement), though 
the court was composed of three members. We find 
recuperatores in trials on different matters, so that a 
general rule for their competence cannot be laid down; 
probably they were competent above all for controversies 
which required an accelerated hearing. Presumably a 
petition of the litigants could induce the magistrate to 
allot the case to this court. In post-classical procedure 
there w'as no place for recuperatores. In Justinian’s 
Digest the compilers deleted this term and replaced it 
by indices. A. B. 

REDICULUS. When Hannibal, attempting to raise 
the siege of Capua in 21 1 b.c., made a demonstration 
against Rome, a shrine was erected to the unknown 
power which made him go back again, under the name 
of Rediculus (Festus, p. 354. 25; 355. 6 Lindsay). It 
stood outside the Porta Capena, and the deity may have 
been sumamed Tutanus (Varro, Sat. Men., fr. 213 
Buecheler). H. J. R. 

RED SEA {'EpvBpa. or 'EpvBpaia ©aAaaora: Rtihrtnn 
Mare. Derivation of name uncertain, perhaps from ‘Red 
Men’ = Phoenicians). This name was extended by the 
ancients to cover all eastern w'aters, including the Indian 
Ocean, but referred specifically, as it does now, to the 
Arabian Gulf. The Red Sea proper was navigated by 
the Egyptians, by Israelites and Phoenicians, and by the 
Persians, through whom it became known to the Greeks. 
It was mentioned by several of the Attic dramatists, and 
Herodotus (2. ii; 3. 107 ff.) was acquainted with its 
shape. In an attempt to circumnavigate Arabia, Alexander 
sent ships from Suez which sailed as far as Yemen 
(Theophrastus, Hist. PI. 9. 4. i). The Ptolemies opened 
up the Red Sea completely. Under Ptolemy I the west 
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coast was explored; under Ptolemy II forts and stations 
for elephant-hunts were founded here (see Berenice, 
MY03 HORMOS, PTOLEMAis theron) and the Arabian 
shore was made known as far as Hedjaz and A 1 ’Ula; 
under Ptolemy III piracy was suppressed, and in the first 
century n.c. a 'stratcgiis of the Red Sea’ makes his appear- 
ance. Under the Caesars the Red Sea became an im- 
portant channel for trade between tlie Roman Empire 
and the eastern seas. 

Perlplus Mims Rubri (tmnslation nnd notes by W. H. ScIiofT, 
1912); Cary-Wnrmington, Explorers, 67-8, 222. E II. W. 

REGIA, the traditional home of ICing Numa, was the 
seat of authority under the Republic of the pontifex 
7naxt»ius and contained his archives. It was situated at 
the cast end of the fonim Romanutn, between the Sacra 
Via and the precinct of Vesta. Its orientation by the 
cardinal points matched that of the prc-Sullan forum; 
foundations of the buildings of the early Republic, 390 
B.c. and 148 n.c., still exist. The trapezoidal plan of the 
main existing structure, an elegant building in marble 
erected by Calvinus in 36 B.c., reconciles older and newer 
orientations. The view that the fasti (q.v.) cousulares 
were aflixed to its walls is now doubted (cf. A. Degrassi, 
Raid, Pont, xxi (1945-6) and Inscr, Ital. xin. i (1947), 
who attributes them to die adjacent Arch of Augustus). 
The courtyard contained the saa-arium Mortis, with 
hastac and ancilla, and the shrine of Ops Consiva. I. A. R. 

REGIFUGIUM. 24 Feb. is marked on the calendars 
Qiuando) R(cx) C(omitiauit) F(as). The even number 
indicates that it is not a lucicy day; the only other cven- 
numbered festival is the second Equirria (14 Mar.). 
24 Mar. and 24 May have the same letters attached, for 
unkno^\•n reasons, but 24 Feb. was called the Regifugium, 
because the rex sacrorum (q.v.) concluded the ritual by 
running away from the Comitium (Plut. Quacst. Rom. 63, 
where sec Rose for suggested interpretations). H. J. It. 

REGILLUS, Lucius Aemilius, praetor in 190 n.c., 
defeated the fleet of Antiochus at hTyonnesus, securing 
the Scipios’ passage over to Asia Minor. He celebrated 
a naval triumph, vowing a temple to Lares pemtarini, 
which w.as dedicated in 179. 

Livy, bfc. 37 anti 40. 52; Polyb. bt. 21 ; Appion, Syr. 27. 

REGILLUS LACUS can probably be identified with the 
volc.anic dcjircssion called Pantano Secco near Tuscu- 
lum ('P. Ashby, Roman Catnpagna, 148). Here Rome 
conquered the Latins r. 496 n.c. in a battle said to have 
been decided by the intervention of Castor and Pollux 
(Livy 2. 1 9 : Dion. Hal. 6 . 3 f-)- E. T. S. 

REGIO. (i) At Rome regio denoted particularly the 
city wards, four in number (Livy i. 43; Varro, Ling. 5. 
45) during the Republic, nnd assumed to represent a regal 
synoecism of the Palatine nnd Esquilinc settlements. 
By 7 B.c. Aujpistvis had reorganized the whole sy.stcm, 
creating fouacen numbered rrgioncs (see Rome, topo- 
CR-MUIY) administered by aediles, tribuni plchis, nnd 
praetors chosen by lot (Dio Cass. 55. S), and divided into 
rift (see VICOM.VGISTRI). Under Hadrian the administra- 
tion had passed to libertine viromogistri and one, or two, 
airatores responsible to the praefectus vigilum (CIL vi. 
975). Under Alexander Scvcrvis fourteen consular 
airatores were instituted (S.H.A. Alex. Sev, 33. i) under 
the praefectus win (CIL x. 6507; xiv. 207S). Each ward 
possessed a sub-st.ation (e.xad itorisim) of the vigiles. 

(al Regio is also used of tlie eleven regimes of It.aly, 
institutevl by Augvistus, probably as a basis for tire census 
(fCc lT.vt.Y). L A. K. 

REGIUM, see mirr.iut.t. 

REGULUS (s). M.vrcv^v AtiiU :;. as consul reduced 
n.'undiviu.’rrfcftytJ.C.). As consul II in 256 with L. Man- 
lius Yulso (q.v.) he won the n.svra battle of Ecnemus, 


thus opening the way for the invasion of Africa. After 
Manlius’ return Regulus w.os left in sole command in 
AfriM. He defeated the Carthaginians but offered im- 
possibly severe terms. In spring 255 he w.is defeated on 
ground chosen by Xanthippus (q.v.) and w.os captured ; 
only 2,000 Romans escaped from this disaster, which 
ended the African expedition. Later (? 249) he was sent 
on parole to Rome to arrange an cxclrangc of prisoners 
(or to negotiate peace-terms which he urged the Senate 
to decline) and returned to Carthage, where he died in 
captivity. The story of his death by torture on his 
voluntary return to Carthage became a national epic 
(Horace, Carm. 3. s), but is probably untrue; the bar- 
barity of tlie Carthaginians was perhaps invented to 
palliate the action of his widow in torturing some Punic 
prisoners in Rome. On the Regulus legend sec E. Klebs, 
PW, s.v. ‘Atilius (51)’, and T. Frank, CPItil. 1926. 

H. H. S. 

REGULUS (2), Marcus Aquilius, who had been a 
notorious informer in the Neronian period, was detested 
by the younger Pliny as ‘the biggest scoundrel on two 
legs’ (‘omnium bipedum nequissimus’, Ep. i. 5. 14). His 
hysterical talent (‘ingenium insanum’, ibid. 4. 7. 4) and 
effrontery led many to take him for an orator; but for 
Herennius (q.v.) Senecio he was ‘uir malus dicendi 
imperitus’, exactly the opposite of Cato’s famous 
definition. Defects notwithstanding, he secured many 
convictions in trials for maicstas. We know of two lost 
publications of his: (i) a pamphlet satirizing Arulcnus 
(q.v.) Rusticus after his death; (2) a biography of his 
own dead son, of which he had r,ooo copies made for 
circulation. Martial mentions liim several times in 
complimentary terms. J. W. D. 

REHTIA, see RELIGION, ITALIC. 

REIZIANUM, see metre, creek, m (9). 

RELEGATIO was at first the expulsion of a Roman 
citizen or a peregrinus decreed by a magistrate ns a 
coercive measure. In tin's application it was a mere 
administrative act. As a pcnaltj' in criminal trials, 
introduced by several leges, relcgatio was applied in 
different gradations; the mildest one was a simple 
temporary expulsion, without confinement or dc.ath 
penalty in c.asc of return, and without loss of citizenship 
or property. TJie severest form was deportolio (intro- 
duced by Tiberius), a perpetual banishment to a ccrt.iin 
place, combined with confiscation of property and loss 
of citizenship. Relcgatio consisted cither in the exclusion 
of the rclcgatus from residence in certain places or terri- 
tories (Rome, Italy, or the provinces), or in his confine- 
ment to a particular place of abode. A verv' common form 
was relcgatio (or deportatio) in instdam or in Oasim (near 
Eg^yit). Banishment in all its variations w.t5 especially 
a punishment for the higher classes (sec iioNi-STioun;). 
The lower classes were punished for similar crimes with 
forced labour (t;i opus publiairn or in metalla) or even 
with death. 

Mommven, /JJ-t. Strafr, (1899); J. L. StncU-m-Dividvir!, Pro- 
hlrozs of Ho'ian erimriUt tars i. ii (1912): E. l^y. Iiesn. KepsUshuafe 
(1911)- U. UrnvicIIo, Im reprisutmt perale is diritlo ro~.::r,s> (1937): 
Z. JCrr.isrrj-rfcr-Konorl;a, Rev. Usl. tie droit fec~.;csis J939, 307 If. 

A. R. 

RELKHS. 'Ilic cult of heroes (see iirno-a;i.T), at their 
rc.t! or supposed graves, liad occasionally cvirious rc'.ults. 
Naturally, many of these monuments were not teal 
graves at r.ll, .as th.e Pelopion at 01>7npia; many places 
nho d.umed to possess the huried rcm.siris of hcrr <5 no: 
native to them, nnd had legends explaining how they 
came there (Oedipus at Cohjnus in .Attica, .Soph. OC. 
576 ff.; Eurysfhetis in the dcm.e V.tllette, Bur. Hrr.teL 
1031 ; Hector nt Thebes, sec \V, R. llallid.ty in IJeerpa-:! 
Annals xi. 3 ff.). Alorcover, unburied renuin-s were 
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venerated here and there, as the ‘honoured bones’ men- 
tioned by Pausanias at Asopus in Laconia (3. 22. 9), 
without even a name, and the bones of the Sibyl at 
Cumae (Paus. 10. 12. 8), in Apollo’s temple. But this 
was not confined to the cult of heroes. The most remark- 
able instance of such a thing in the cult of a deity was the 
Hellotia in Crete, a festival of Athena (q.v., cf. Nilsson, 
Griechische Feste, 95 f.). Here a very large wreath, called 
a hellotis, was carried and said to contain the bones of 
Europa (q.v. ; Seleucus in Athenaeus, 678 a-b). What 
the 'bones’ really were is unknown. Furthermore, many 
relics were not bodies or parts of them. Aniconic cult- 
objects were occasionally explained as relics, as the stone 
at Delphi said to have been swallowed by ICronos (q.v. ; 
Hesiod, Tlieog. 497 ff.), cf. the ‘sceptre of Agamemnon’ 
at Chaeronea (Paus. 9. 40. 1 1) and the ‘shield of Diomedes’ 
at Argos (I. R. Arnold in AJArch. xli. 436 fit.). 


F. Pfister, Der Reliquienkult im Altertum (2 vols.; 1909-12). 

H. J. R. 


RELIGION, TERMS RELATING TO. No word in 
either Greek or Latin corresponds exactly to English 
‘religion’, ‘religious’. In the former language perhaps 
oaios and euae^ijs, with their corresponding abstract 
nouns, come closest, dcri'a seems to mean primitively 
‘usage’, ‘custom’, hence ‘good, commendable, pious 
usage’ or the feelings which naturally go with it. It 
tends to specialize into meaning that which is proper 
and lawful with regard to holy things, or to traditional 
morality ; it is, for instance, dvdoiov to commit murder. 
To say that a man is does not of itself mean that 

he is what we call pious, unless some such phrase as 
Trpis rovs 9 eovs is added; the famous evcrepeis after 
whom the edtre^tov in Sicily was named (see Aetna, 
623 ff., and R. Ellis ad loc.) were loving and self-sacrific- 
ing sons, and so pii (see below). Cf. in general J. C. 
Bolltestein, "Oatos en : Bijdrage tot de godsdien- 

stige en sedelijke Terminologie van de Grieken (1936). A 
word belonging essentially to the religious vocabulary in 
classical times is depis, since that which it is or is not 
Bepis to do is respectively allowed or disallowed by 
religious law or custom ; but the Homeric deplores are 
traditional laws, not purely religious, tepos means 
properly ‘tabu’, hence ‘consecrated’ to some deity, and 
a man careful in his religious duties may be called lepos, 
as Ar. Ran. 652; lepa are religious rites, or materials, 
especially victims, for them. SetoiSalpcjv varies be- 
tween ‘pietistic’ and ‘pious’, but is usually the former, 
see H. Bolkestein, ‘Theoph^tos’ Charakter der Deisi- 
daimonia’ (RGVV xxi. 2; 1929). The word dyios so 
distinctly indicates something belonging to the sacral 
sphere that it is tempting, despite the difference of 
breathing, to connect it etymologically with dyoj, a 
tabu or the evil state resulting from the violation of 
one (see E. Williger, ‘Hagios, Untersuchungen zur Ter- 
minologie des Heiligeh’, ibid. xix. i ; 1922). As regards 
ouUvard observances, the simple word riprj is common; 
a worshipper is often said to ‘attend on’ or ‘serve’ the 
gods, Bepaneveiv and synonyms (never SovXeveiv in a 
purely Greek context). To be a regular worshipper, 
e.g. of the gods of a State, is vopi^eiv Oeovs, which later 
comes to mean to believe in their existence (see J. Tate 
in CRI(i936),3;H(i937), p.3). Occasionally OpijcrKeueiv 
has the former sense (as Hdt. 2. 64. 3); dpjjoKela is a 
common, though mostly late, word for ‘worship’. A 
re^erri Or reAos is any rite, though in Hellenistic it 
tends to mean a mvstici rite or even secret doctrine (see 
C. Zijderveld, T’cActtj, diss. Purmcrend, 1934; cf. H. 
Bolkestein, 3VAo? d yapos, Mededcelingcn Ixxvi B, no. 2 

(1933))- 

In Latin religio seems to be properly a bond or restraint 
of a non-material kind, and so develops into ‘sacral or 
religious observance or scruple’; religioncs, a complex 
or system of such restraints, is perhaps the nearest Latin 


for ‘a religion’. Generally, religio has a good meaning, 
though to a materialist, as Lucretius, it is nearly ‘super- 
stition’, and in Hor. Sat. i. 9. 71 it is sometliing to be 
slightly ashamed of. Religiosus usually means ‘pietistic’, 
but denotes a laudable quality in the mouth of an un- 
educated man. (Petronius 44, 18). In its good sense 
religio approaches Hellenistic evXd^eia (K. Kerdnyi in 
Byzantinisch-Neugriechische JalirhUcher > 1931, 306 ff.). 
Sacer is almost exactly ‘tabu’, opposed to prof anus, that 
which is used in ordinary life, cf. consecration. It is 
thus ambivalent, meaning on occasion ‘accursed’. That 
which is actually sacer might also be profanus, as a 
temple or a human being, whereas a god is sanctus, as is 
also a man of venerable life or conduct; the inviolable 
walls of a city are sanctae res (Gains 2. 8, cf. Pint. Quaest. 
Rom. 27 and Rose, Rom. Quest, of Pint. (1924), 181), 
but a table, which may be used for domestic ritual, is 
sacra (Juv. 6. O 4). Pius, pietas correspond fairly closely 
to evae^rjs and evai^eia, see above; Virgil’s Aeneas is 
pius because he observes right relations to all things 
human and divine. Outward observances are ritus, 
properly no more than ‘customs’, honores, again by no 
means a peculiarly religious term, cura caerimoniaque 
(Cicero, Inv. Riiet. 2, 161, cf. W. Warde Fowler, Rel. 
Exper. (1911), index s.v.), or simply caerimoniae. Sacra 
denotes the holy objects and the ritual {sacra facerc, to 
perform a religious ceremony). H. J. R. 

RELIGION, CELTIC. The subject of this article is 
the religion of the Celtic-speaking peoples, in so far as 
it %vas known to the Greeks and Romans. The term 
‘Celtic’ will not be used in an anthropological sense, and 
no attempt will be made to distinguish among the 
component races of the Celtic population. They were 
scattered over a wide area, and their recorded history 
covers centuries. They must have had a great variety of 
beliefs and practices. But it is possible to recognize in 
the ancient accounts of the Celts certain common charac- 
teristics which justify us in speaking of Celtic religion, 
and the testimony of the classical writers finds some 
confirmation in the archaeological monuments and in 
Irish and Welsh literature. This evidence from neo- 
Celtic, however, is too late to be considered in the 
present discussion. 

2. Notices of the Celts {KeXrol', perhaps sometimes 
meant hy'YTTepp6pe{i)oi — see hyperboreans) arefound in 
the classical writers from the time of Hecataeus, and there 
are occasional references to their worship in the historians 
who deal with the age of the migrations. But the most 
systematic ancient account of Celtic religion is that of 
Caesar in several familiar passages in the sixth book of the 
De Bello Gallico (chapters 13, 14, 17, 18). Caesar there 
deals with the three aspects of the subject which chiefly 
interested the Greeks and Romans: (1) the gods (17, 18); 
(2) the Druids (13) ; and (3) the ideas of a future life (14). 

3. (1) With regard to Ae gods, Caesar declares that the 
Gauls worship Mercury above all others, and after him 
Apollo, Mars, Jupiter, and Minerva. They associate 
Mercury with the arts, with roads and travel, and with 
wealth and commerce ; and of the remaining four 
divinities they entertain much the same opinion as other 
nations. In the next chapter (18) he adds Dispater to 
his list, saying that the Druids taught the people that 
Dispater was the father of their race, and that they con- 
sequently reckon time by nights and not by days. 

' 4. Caesar’s account is of course of very little use as a 
description of Celtic religion. In the terms in which it is 
given, with the identification of Gaulish and Roman 
divinities, it cannot possibly be true. And even if we 
accepted the existence of six greater divinities corres- 
ponding to those named, Caesar’s conventional charac- 
terization w'ould tell us very little of their nature and 
functions. It is comparable to Tacitus’ description of 
the Germanic worslilp of Mercury, Hercules, and Mars; 
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but in die case of the Teutons a considerable body of 
later mythology has been preserved, whereas in Gaul we 
have little to build upon except the interpretatio Rornana, 
q.v., which not only obscures Caesar’s account, but also 
appears in the great majority of the inscriptions and 
monuments. 

5. The archaeological evidence in part bears out 
Caesar’s statements, in part corrects or qualifies them. 
Many monuments have been found which show the 
worehip of the gods he names, or of divinities who were 
assimilated to them. But in the inscriptions the name 
of Mercury occurs much less frequently than that of 
Mars, This may mean that in the Gallo-Roman times, as 
apparently also in the earlier period of the invasions, the 
god of war was more worshipped than in Caesar’s Gaul. 
It is possible also that the two names describe only 
different aspects of the same great Celtic god. 

6. Caesar supplies us with no native names for his di- 
vinities, but Lucan ( i . 444-6) mentions Teutates, T aranis, 
and Esus, and Lucian {Heracles, 1-3) gives an account 
of Ogmios. A few other Celtic names of gods arc given 
by the authors, and the inscriptions supply many more, 
wliich usually occur as epithets accompanying the name 
of a Roman god. 

7. Whether any of their names represent divinities 
with a widely diffused cult is a matter of dispute. Some 
authorities are disposed to deny the existence of any 
pantheon of greater gods among the Celts, and certainly 
most of the evidence points to a lower mythology with 
local cults. But the distribution of certain names in 
Celtic territory seems to indicate that there were a few 
greater gods, {Sec also deae matees, epona,) 

8. (2) Of the Druidical priesthood Caesar speahs at 
some length. It is sometimes objected, to be sure, that the 
Druids were not properly a sacerdotal order, and they 
are doubtless to be distinguished from common priests, 
who are called by various other names {sacerdotes, 
antislites, and gutuatn). But Caesar clearly ascribes to 
them religious functions, as well as educational, judicial, 
and political. He describes them as a privileged class, 
exempt from taxes and militarj’ service. They practised 
divination and were present at sacrifices. They were or- 
ganized and had a single chief, elected by the whole body, 
and there was a general assembly held cverj' year among 
the Camutes. Tlicy acted os judges in pcrson.nl and inter- 
tribal disputes. One of their chief functions was the edu- 
cation of the young, whom they taught by oral tradition. 

9. Caesar’s statements arc confirmed by many passages 
in other authors, who add various details. Pliny {HN 
16. 249 ff.) describes one striking ceremony, the gather- 
ing of the mistletoe, in which the Druids tool: part. 
The authority for the subdivision of the order into 
BpviSat, oWtcu, and ^dpSot comes not from Caesar 
but from Strabo (4. 197; cf. also Amm. Marc. 15. 9. 8 
and Diod. Sic. 5. 31). Several writers speak of human 
sacrifice in Gaul (for example Lucan t. 446 and Diod. 
Sic. 5. 31). But the accounts were probably exaggerated 
and there is no evidence tlwt the Druids were responsible 
for the practice. \Yc read (Pliny /LV 30. 4. 1 3 ; Suetonius, 
Claud. 25) of a violent abolition of the Druids by Roman 
authority. But it is more likely that their influence 
declined when their rights and powers were withdrami. 
The liter history of the Druids, when they appear to 
h.ive sunk to be a mapic-mongcring order, is rcticctcd in 
Pliny (f/.V 29. 5^-3) end Tacitus {lliit. 4. 54). 

10. (3) 'n-.c Dniids were commonly described by the 
ancient writers r.s philosophers, and the teaching most 
often ascribed to them is that of immortality. In fact 
the Greeks and Rom.ins were crpecially impressed hy the 
vtvidne.’s of the Celtic belief in a future life — witnes'; 
the stoty told by Valerius Maximus (a. 6, 10) and 
Pomponuis Mel.i (3. 2) of men who m.ide loans apinst 
rep.isment in the nrxt world, ,‘^ntric .-.uthors f peak simply 
of their Iwlicf in a life iKsun J the grave (cf. Tiinagencs, 


in Amm. Marc. 15. 29; Strabo 4. 197; Mela 3. 2; Lucan 
I. 455 ff.). But otlicrs refer definitely to a doctrine 
of transmigration (q.v,), and associate the Druids with 
Pythagoras (cf. Val. Max. 2. 6. 10; Alex. Polyhistor, in 
Diod. Sic. 5, 28; Caesar, BGall. 6. 14). In the light of 
later Celtic tradition, Irish .and Welsh, it seems not 
improbable that tlie ancient Celts held some sort of a 
doctrine^ of metempsychosis or rebirth. But there is no 
clear evidence that it carried with it any idea of moral 
retribution. 

BinLioGRAPiry 

General: J. A. MacCulloch, Tlit KeUpon of the Ancient Celtt 
(lOii); G. Dottin, ‘Ln Heligion des Crites’ in his Manuel pourtenir 
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Celts in Greek authors from Hecataeus to Posidonius are printed, 
with English translation, by W, Dinan, .Monumenta liUtoriea 
Celtica, vol. i (19T I ; no more published). Greek and Latin materials, 
from inscriptions ns well as literature, are collected hy A. Holder, 
Alteeltischer SpraeJischatz (1896— ). On Gaulish religion in parti- 
cular see A. Bertrand, La Jteliaion det Gautois (1S97); C. Jullian, 
UUtoire de la Gaule (190S); Charles Rcnel, Les RcUpions de la Gaule, 
etc, (190O); and J. 7 ’outain, Let CuUes patent dans Vempire remain. 
On Druidism, in addition to the foregoing, H. d’Arbois de Jubain- 
s-ille. Let Druides et let dieux celtiques d forme d’animaux (1906); 
T. D. Kendrick, The Druids (1927). On the Celtic ideas of the 
future life there arc valuable special studies by A. Nutt in Meyer 
and Nutt, The Voyage 0/ Bran (1895). F. N. K, 

RELIGION, ETRUSCAN. Our knowledge of Etrus- 
can religion is limited by the imperfect nature of our 
sources. Archaeological material is abundant but 
ambiguous. Religious documents written in Etniscan 
arc largely unintelligible. References to Etruscan religion 
in Greek and Roman sources arc fragmcntiiry and are 
derived from authors who may have eontaminated 
Etruscan ideas with non-Etruscan notions (C. O. Thulin, 
Die ctruskischc Disciplin (1909), i ff.). 

2. Eteuscan Soueces, The Etruscan inscriptions are 
collected in the Corpus Inscriptionum Etrtiscarum {CIIs). 
We h.ave many shorter funeral inscriptions and dedica- 
tions from archaic times on. Longer and more important 
inscriptions arc: (i) the clay tablet from Capua assigned 
to the sixth or the fifth century ii.c. on which names of 
several deities occur (Studi Etruschi 1934, 227)1(2) lead 
tablets found at Magii.mo, Voltcrra, and Campiglia, 
perhaps, like their Greek and Roman parallels, curses 
(CJE 5237); (3) the Hellenistic bronze li%'cr from 
Piaccnz,a (discussed later) ; (4) a rectangular cippus found 
in Perugia, perhaps an agreement between two families 
about the division of a mausoleum (ibid. 4538); and (5) 
the comprehensive Etruscan text inscribed on the wrap- 
pings of an Egypti.an mummy now in Zagreb (ibid., 
Suppl. Ease, i, J921, and M. Runes, Der etrtiskhclie 
Tc.xl der Agrainbindcn (1935)). The fomi of some p.ass- 
ages suggc.sts prayers, and names of gods and sacrificial 
implements liavc been recognized, but the significance 
of tlic whole is uncertain. 

3. R0.MA.V Soueces. Valuable information is found in 
Livy and in Cicero, De Divinatior.r (cd. A. S. Pease) and 
De 'jjanispinim Respmiso. Claudius Pulchcr, Nigidius 
Figulus.Tarquitius Priscus, AulusCacdnn.JuliusAquila, 
Umbricius Mclior, the Emperor Claudius, and m.any 
other Roman writers tiiscussed various aspects of Etrus- 
can religion, but wc Iiavc only fratEuents of their work. 
Some of this writing %vas derived from Etruscan sources, 
but there was also a strong tcndencs' to add .assorted 
religious information or to interpret Etruscan material 
in the light of Hellenistic religion or Hellenistic philo- 
sophy. All these authors Imew only the very latest pha'e 
of Etruscan religion. There is nothing in Greek cls'.ti«i 
writers that would elucidate the earlier phases; Plato's 
reference to ‘Tyrrheni.sn’ cults is though; to refer to tr.c 
S.sntothracian Cahiri (P, Boyance, !.e Quite det mutes 

(«93">. P- =2. J'- ’)■ „ . , 

4. Etei'jcas DtfCit'i.n.'E. Ro.man writers of Cretro s 
time seem to imply t'nc csistertfs of a cewic of Ltroican 
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religious practices and beliefs. These books are variously 
referred to as Etruscan books, verses of Tages, books of 
Begoe; or, by their contents, as Books of Haruspices, 
Books on Lightning, Books on Ritual (Cic. Div. i. 33. 
72), Books on Fate (Livy 5. 15. ii). Books on Animal 
Gods (Serv. in Aen. 3. 168). It is not clear which of these 
were written in Etruscan and which in Latin; several 
names may refer to the same books. They must have 
contained genuine Etruscan beliefs with many later 
accretions. Many of these books had probably grown out 
of the records of answers given by Etruscan diviners and 
soothsayers to Romans; and all of them may, in some 
manner, have been fitted for Roman consumption, but 
we cannot doubt the antiquity of the Etruscan notion that 
thunderbolts are thrown by various gods and that these 
thunderbolts portend events in human life. Tinia, the 
chief god of tiie Etruscan pantheon (perhaps originally 
a great storm-god of the kind known in the religions of 
mountainous Asia Minor), threw three kinds of thunder- 
bolts. Eight other gods threw one kind each, among them 
Jimo and Minerva, the partners of Tinia in the great 
Etruscan triad of gods, and Vulcan (Sethlans ?) the god 
of fire (Plin. HN 2. 138; Serv. in Aen. i. 42). Spots 
which the thunderbolt had struck were sacred; the deity 
was propitiated with a sacrifice, the spot enclosed, and 
the thunderbolt regarded as buried (fulmen condituni). 
The wide porch in front of the Etruscan temples was 
probably used for observation of thunderbolts. 

5. In an Etrusco-Latin bilingual from Pesaro (CIL 
xi. 6363) we see that the priest who interpreted thunder- 
bolts (fulguriator) was also concerned with interpreting 
signs in the livers of victims (haruspex). This procedure 
was regarded as an Etruscan specialty: its antiquity is 
proved by the Etruscan mirror on which the Greek seer 
Calchas is shown so employed (E. Q. Giglioli, L’arte 
etrusca (1935), pi. 298. i). On another mirror, of the 
third century b.c., a haruspex Pamtarchies foretells the 
future from the liver in the presence of the god Veltune 
(Vertumnus?) and the hero Tarchon (q.v.); some other 
representations of haruspices have been recogniaed from 
the peculiar costume (H. Dragendorff, Studi Etruschi 

1928, p. 177). The Etruscan bronae liver from Piacenaa 
(G. Korte, RSm. Mitt. 1905, 348) was divided into 
forty regions inscribed with the names of gods. The 
right half of the liver counted as lucky, the left as ‘hostile’ 
(Cic. Div. 2. 28), but the appearance and colour of the 
liver (Luc. i. 618) were also taken into account in making 
predictions, of which we have some examples (Livy $. 
21. 8; Plin. HN ii. go). Hepatoscopy was also known 
in the Near East, and in spite of differences in details a 
coimexion with the Etruscan liantspicia appears possible. 

6. The ritual appertaining to prophecy, greatly as it 
was valued by the Romans who called in Etruscan 
specialists, formed only a small part of the Etruscan 
discipline. Solenrn foundation of cities, temples, and 
altars, and religious rites concerning distribution and 
division of land, are traced to Etruscan sources (Festus, 
p. 28s Muller; Blume-Lachmann-Rudorff, Schriften d. 
rSm. Feldmesser i. 350). Processions, sacrifices, marriages, 
funerals, and funeral games are represented in Etruscan 
art. They, too, may have been codified in religious books. 
An interesting vase of the seventh century B.c. shows the 
‘Troy Game’, apparently an ancestor of the Roman 

- equestrian procession (E. Q. Giglioli, Studi etruschi 

1929, III), the ludtts Troiae. 

7. Much concern for the dead was shown by the 
Etruscans. The prevailing notion from the beginning to 
the end of Etruscan culture makes the dead continue their 
life in their house-like tombs. Other works of art show 
them on their journey to the lower world in the company 
of demons who are at times of ugly and terrifying charac- 
ter. Fimeral games were held in honour of the deceased; 
gladiatorial games may have originated on these occa- 
sions (L. Malten, Rom. Mitt. 1923-4). The deification 


of souls imputed to Etruscans by Amobius {Adv, Nat. 
2. 62) need imply no more than a belief in after-life. 
If phallic cippi really adorned male tombs, and house- 
urns female (R. Mengarelli, Studi Etruschi 1936, 90), 
it might be argued that the Etruscans regarded the 
sexual and procreative power as the lasting part of 
mankind. This would connect with the Roman belief 
in genii and Junones (see also L. Euing, Die Sage von 
Tanaquil (1933), 24). From the fourth century B.c. on 
credence was also given by some Etruscans to Greek 
ideas of an underworld presided over by Hades and 
Persephone to which Hermes Psychopompos brings the 
dead. 

8. The Etruscans also had a peculiar system of world 
ages (saecula). They apparently believed that a certain 
number of saecula were allotted to each nation, this 
number being ten in the case of the Etruscans. 

9. Etruscan mythology includes Etruscan, Greek, and 
Italic gods. Unquestionably Etruscan in name are tinia, 
cilcns, fufluns, sethlans, turns, culsu, acavisr, alpan, vecu 
or Begoe, mean, mlacuch, snenanth, thalna, and some 
others. Early relations with Greece led to equation of 
tinia with Zeus, fufluns with Dionysus, turms with 
Hermes, turan with Aphrodite, sethlans with Hephaestus. 
As early as the sixth century B.c. the Etruscan cities of 
Caere and Spina (or their Greek inhabitants) had treas- 
uries in the Delphic sanctuary; Greek dedications to 
Hera have been found in a temple precinct in Caere 
(R. Mengarelli, Studi Etruschi 1936, 67). Among the 
gods of their Italic subjects Juno and Minerva rose to a 
place in the highest Etruscan triad (F. Altheim in PW, 
s.v. ‘Minerva’), and Mars, Neptune, Silvanus, and Janus 
were also among the Etruscan high gods. The Greek 
Heracles, Apollo, Artemis, Hades, Persephone, and 
Charon retained their Greek names, while many other 
gods, though Etruscan or Italic in name, retained their 
Greek functions and mythology. Native Etruscan gods 
such as tinia and turan probably had an original mytho- 
logy of their own; turan carrying the child tinia 
(D. Levi, Not. Scavi 193 1,204) indicates a myth unknown 
in Greek tradition. Some traits of native mytholo^ are 
perhaps reflected in the representations of Oriental 
deities in early Etruscan art and in the peculiar mytho- 
logical variations which have been observed in the 
Etruscan representations of Heracles and Charon (J- 
Bayet, Herein (1926); F. De Ruyt, Charun (1934)). 

10. Many names of gods are related to names of 
cities or to family names. Nortia, Hostia, Soranus, 
Feronia, Angerona are often called family deities, i.e. 
deities which belonged first to one family and then 
became more popular. It is true that sometimes a deity 
is described as belonging to one particular family (culsu 
leprenei and uni umisnei), but these formulae resemble the 
Latin Fortuna Flavia and should rather be taken as an 
indication that the family claimed a well-Imown deity 
as their special patron (H. J. Rose, SMSR 1928, 209). 
Possible theophoric names of cities arc Populonia, con- 
nected with fufluns, and perhaps Vetulonia. In other 
instances the priority is not clear: Tarchon, Tarquinia, 
and the family of Tarquinii; the god Vel, Veltune, 
Voltumnus, the cities Volsinii, Veltur (Capua?), Vol- 
tumum, and numerous Etruscan names from the root 
vel- or vels- are good examples. 

11. Apart from a few high gods such as tinia, unt 
(Juno), Minerva, Mars, Apollo, turms, fufluns, sethlans, 
and Heracles, we find that the Etruscan deities seem to 
belong to definite spheres. Some gods are known only 
from documents referring to the disciplina. Others such 
as Charun, Tuchulcha, Mantms (Mantus), and Vanth 
arc peculiar to the funerary sphere. On mirrors, which 
were primarily designed for women, turan as goddess of 
love and subsidiary deities such as acavisr, thalna, 
snenanth are prominent, and minor demons designated 
as lasac are frequent. 
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I2._ Etruscan religion is a complex phenomenon. 
Certain features, such as the combination of political 
and religious powers in the hands of the princely luctt- 
moncs\ the worship of Tinia on the mountains, and his 
importance as thunder-god; the ritualistic codification 
of beliefs; the prophecies from thunderbolts and from 
the liver; and the quality of fervid and strange m>tho- 
logical imagination are suggestive of pre-Greek, possibly 
Oriental religions. On the other hand, the significance 
attached to agriculture and to distribution of land and the 
peculiar designation of one god as belonging to another 
(turms atlas — Hermes of Hades) are reminiscent of 
Roman religion (Gellius 13. 23), and many scholars have 
recognized similarities benveen Etruscan rituals and the 
Tabulae Iguutnae Cq-v., and K. Olzscha, Klto, Beiheft 
1939). It would appear that the influence of primitive 
Italic religion extended not only to mythology but to 
belief as well. Greek influence produced genuine trans- 
formations of some Etruscan gods and added considerably 
to mythological variety’. It failed to affect very deeply 
the ritual or the general tenor of Etruscan religion. 

K. O. AfflIIcrand W. Dceckc, Die Ktntr/ier (1877); L. U. Taylor, 
'Local Cults in Etruria’, Am. Ac. Home ii (iqaj); G. Herhip in 
HnstinRs, ERE, s.v. 'Etruscan Rclipion'; C. Clemen, Die Religion dcr 
Elrusker (1936); E. Ficsel, 'Die Nnmen dca criech. Mythos im 
Etrusicisclicn’, Zeitsehr.f. vergleichende Spraeh/orschimg, Ergunnungs- 
lieft, vol. V (1928); F. Althcim, A History of Roman Religion (1938). 
Sltiai Etruschi i-xiii (1927-39) contain important articles, reports 
on nciv material, and biblioRraphiea. Other articles in Studi e 
inoteriali di storia delle religioni iv-xii (1928-3O), csp. vols. iv and 
V, and in Roscher, Lex., and FIl' under the names of Etruscan 
deities. See also taccs and TAnciio.'i. G. M. A. H. 

RELIGION, ITALIC. The history of a religion needs 
documents, and those written in the language of tlic 
people of whose religious beliefs and practices it is 
proposed to give an account. The documentary evidence 
from ancient Italy, other than Latin and Greek, is 
meagre or, in some cases, imperfectly understood. But 
it is enough to make certain two facts; (i) the develop- 
ment of religion among the Italic tribes was essentially 
parallel to what took place at Rome — the differences arc 
differences of detail ; (2) hence, ns at Rome, so in Italy 
at large, religion during the period c. 400-90 n.c. (which 
is the only period in which its activity is attested and also 
remained comparatively independent) was a composite 
affair that had received contributions from a verj* old and 
persistent stratum of Mediterranean people, from the 
waves of trans-Alpine immigrants — starting in pre- 
historic times and including the Gauls — ^tvho brought 
several fomis of Indo-Etiropcnn language into Italy, 
from Illyrian settlers on the c.ast coast, from others on 
the west (the Etruscans — probably of Anatolian origin), 
from Greek colonists, and, through them, from the Near 
East. It was, therefore, especially by the end of that 
period, ripe for the identification of its deities with tliosc 
of Rome, to whom many of tlicm were sufficiently akin 
(c.g. Umbrian athrar tualrer, at Fulginia, gen. sing. 
'Bonne matris’, or Piccne dca Cupra, cf. the Roman Bona 
dca), or even identical (e.g. Oscan diiivel, i.c. ‘loui’, 
rr!.7wr/[cr) 'Marti'), as well as for identification with Greek 
and other deities of the kiitd that went on in Roman 
religion. Greek cults arc by no mcans missing from the 
dialect-records, c.g. Mcssapic aprodita and damatar, 
which intcqirct themselves; Oscan apellun — ^"Apollo’ 
(Mc-ssana, Pompeii), herehlo — ‘llcnmlcs’ (Lucania, Cam- 
pania, Samnium, VcJtini, Pacligni, and at Pr.icncstc), 
tnreUksUis — ‘.IfrtAix'iou’ (Pompeii), eukh'd — ‘iii-wAw’ (i.c. 
Hermes, in Samnium): and. in the fastness of Corfmium 
even, pmrpc’urs (i.c, Persejihonae. gen. sing,), uranias 
'Orpafias'. If lipatta-kdikd (Samnium) is n translation 
of OfPlioeieypets rather than an independent com,nound 
(qtiasi •/igitiJrt'-diV-, qurdificd by the epithet cr.tr.sl, i.c. 
'inmwt-forest-revcaling godders’), tl'.rn a Greek erdt- 
title has bce.n bormwd. 

2. Hut the.'c is much that is genuinely native, os the 


enumeration which follows shows (for tlic Tabulae 
/^mi'nacsccthatarticlc). The fundamental Italic concep- 
tion of deity, like the Roman, was ‘act ratlier than 
peraonality'’ (e.g. herentas 'desire’ at Herculaneum and 
Corfinium, compare the Roman Venus, lit. ‘charm’; 
vezkei, perhaps ‘Lucinac’ [?], patanai ‘Pandae’, gcnctai 
'Gcnitae’, cf. the Roman Gcnita Mana Venu,s, Gcnctrix 
— these three all from the Tabula Agnonatsis, Samnium). 
The greater^ part of the beliefs of Italic tribes were 
concerned with the innumerable aspects of natural order 
(dtumpals [cf. Lumphieis, Nufiipaiy CIL i“. 1624, Naples] 
and aiiafrlss ‘imbribus’ botlr ibid. — and both with the 
epithet kcrrlto — ‘Cercalis’, i.c. ‘gcnialis’, ccrfit semunu, 
Corfinium, gen. pi., cf, Lat. semunis acc. pi., Carm. Arv., 
Sana Sanais, and, for cerfu, Lat. duonus ccrus, Carm. 
Sal., np. Varr.) or of human life (Vcnctic rc-i-tia, called 
sahnat-ed ‘healer’, Vcn. vrota ‘turner’, cf. Postuorta, 
Antntoria; or Vcn. lalrvua, cf. Messapic logetibas dat. 
pi., Sicel yldyctri?, Messapic laliona dat. sign., perhaps 
all connected with Gr. Aoy^la, and so maicutic; Osc. 
ammai, Tab. Agn,, clearly nurturing in function, maatuis 
ibid., cf, ‘Alanibus’ or possibly Matuti/ws, Mater 
Matuta [?]). 

3. Then, too, just ns in Roman religion, there arc 
gentile cults, proper to certain families, c.g. Ractic 
vclxanu, Vcn. Volkamis; Ditta Plolina (Ariminum), 
Anckaria (Asculum), anagtiai diiviai ‘Angitiac Dine’ 
(Samnium, also found among the Marsi and Vestini), and 
Pelina (P.acligni), the last named perhaps already tribal 
or local, like Flanaltca (Histri), Minerva Cabardiacaisis 
(Travi, Acmilia), Matronac Vccllasiacac Concanaunae 
or Malronae Draccorium Gallianatium (Transpadana). 
From Capua and Cumae comes a large group of inscrip- 
tions, which call themselves iilvilas (n. pi.), cf. Icirna 
ittvila, i.c. ‘Lima louia’ (Ractic). Each regularly be.ars 
a heraldic emblem and records or prescribes an annual 
sacrifice to certain tutelary deities, or in honour of the 
ancestors of the family, on a fixed date. Jupiter ‘Flngius’ 
(cf. lout Flazso, Flaso at Pozzuoli) is c.xprcssly men- 
tioned, and a goddess analogous to the Roman Lucina 
seems also to be concerned. The wording of these 
inscriptions is very similar to that of a number of early 
Thcran inscriptions (c.g. IG I2. iii Suppl. 1324, cf. iii. 
452), and this intcrprct.ation of them is thereby confirmed. 
During the Social War the confederate Italic tribes 
represented Italia on coins ( Ff/e/Zni), just as the Romans 
h.ad Roma long before. 

4, Last we have to note the recognition and worship 
of certain greater personalized powers, which, again as at 
Rome, were like enough to some of the OI>mpian deities 
to be identified with them, or had been borrowed from 
them — Jupiter himself, regenai peat eerie iovia ‘Reginae 
Piac Cercri louiac’, C.istor and Pollux (Paclifmian 
puelois iouiois dat. pi.), and the ‘first-bom daughter of 
Jove’ {jdiouo fdra primoecr.ia, Pracncstc) — to name no 
others. Even Juno and Diana appear to have been Latin 
in the first place rather than Roman. To the most remote 
times goes back the worship of mother-goddesses, 
attested by non-cpigraphic remains at opposite ends of 
the peninsula in Liguria and in Malta (compare the 
later Celtic Malronae in Cisalpina, also called lunones), 
or of mother-earth (Sieel^ 'Inu, iMcs''3pic ana, Osc. 
Damia, with a festi%-al Bdp'ia at Tarentum, cf, Dat. 
damium, Osc. damuse . . . ‘•D.'’.mosi3’), whose ailt was 
extremely nndent all through the Meditcrr.'.nMn basin, 
or of infernal deities (attested by .ses’cral Oscan dcp,.yio- 
rrj); end not much later is the v.orship of ani.m.als, 
often disguised subsequently ns eponymous ancestors, 
Messapic D.umus (the svolfr), Hirput (Sabini, Ilirpini — 
also the svolO. Messapic Mer.zana (the horse), Sicel 
'IrePSoy (the hull), or of nattira! fc.aiurra ruch ts the 
mountain-top (Celtic Pen-.ir.ut in the Alps, e.rta taiincris 
gen, ry.. Marrurini), hot spring® (Ligurian Hormr.), or 
Tvoers {Pa Jus paler). Agricultural deitira and festivals, 
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like the Ligurian Leiicimalacus (‘apple-ripener’) and 
plostralia, or the Oscan fiuuscmais (loc. pi., ‘Floralibus’), 
are a commonplace. There is, in short, every reason to 
suppose that, together with the same elements (magic, 
taboo, animism) that are fundamental in early Roman 
religion, there went, among the Italic communities, the 
same kind of development of local and functional spirits 
as at Rome, worshipped in the same way by sacrifice, 
prayer, lustration, and vow. 
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RELIGION, MINOAN-MYCENAEAN. As very 
few finds of religious importance are reported from the 
Early and Middle Helladic (Bronze Age) periods of the 
mainland of Greece, our knowledge of the religion of 
the pre-Greek population of Greece is almost exclusively 
derived from Crete, where the Bronze Age is called the 
Minoan Age (q.v.). In the Late Helladic period the 
immigrant Greeks dominated the mainland, especially 
its eastern parts. (We revert later to this period, which is 
also called Mycenaean.) The cult-places in Minoan 
Crete were partly natural caves or rock-shelters. Some 
caves, e.g. at Psychro and Arkalochori, have yielded 
numerous votives, double axes, bronzes, rings, gems, etc. 
The rock-shelter at Petsofa is peculiar by reason of its 
terra-cottas representing limbs and parts of the body; 
they cannot, however, be votives to a healing god. There 
were no great temples, but rustic sanctuaries and small 
chapels in houses and palaces, e.g. at Cnossos, Gumia, 
etc. Their type of facade is known from wall-paintings 
and pieces of gold foil ; it has three compartments with 
columns and horns of consecration and is crowned by 
the same horns. At the back is a raised dais on which 
idols and vessels were placed, other vessels being placed 
on the floor. There were altars and several kinds of 
sacral vessels too. We very often see an object consisting 
of two hornlike projections united by a common base; 
it is called ‘horns of-consecration’. Sacred vessels or 
branches were put between the horns. ‘Homs of con- 
secration’ were often used in a purely ornamental way 
on vase-pictures and buildings, etc. The symbol of 
Minoan religion is the double axe which is very often 
depicted on vases and found among votives; the blades 
are generally curved and so thin that they are useless for 
practical purposes. Paintings show it crowning a high 
pole beneath which a sacrifice is performed. Probably 
it is the sacrificial axe. In the opinion of Evans the cult 
of pillars was frequent, but most of the pillars have a 
stractural purpose, and the columns surrounded by 
symmetrically grouped animals on gems, etc., seem to be 
an abbreviation of a temple. A few cases seem, however, 
to prove a cult of baetyls (sacred stones). Tree-cult is 
proved by many gems and especially by the paintings of 
the sarcophagus from H. Triada, showing a tree in a 
holy enclosure. Some representations show a dance of 
an ecstatic kind. The cult -idols are female, bell-shaped, 
and very primitive; they are often found in houses. 
A few of better workmanship carry snakes in their hands, 
e.g. the faience statuette from Cnossos and the chrysele- 
phantine statuette in Boston. Gems and seal-impressions 
show the epiphany of gods in bird-shape and also in 
human form, sometimes as small figures hovering down 
frOm tlie air, sometimes full-sized. There is further a 
great number of daemons, monsters, and fabulous 
animals. 

2. Many scholars, headed by Evans, think that the 
hlinoans believed in a Great Goddess who ruled this 


world and the Nether World and compare her with the 
Great Mother of Asia Minor. A famous seal-impression 
from Cnossos shows a goddess holding a spear, standing 
on a mountain between two lions; the similarity is 
undeniable, but does not prove identity. From this and 
other data a kind of monotheism is inferred, and when 
a boy god is joined with the Mother Goddess as her 
paramour, just as Attis with the Great Mother, it is 
even termed a ‘dual monotheism’. This last suggestion 
is highly hypothetical. It is more likely that the Minoans, 
just as other peoples, had a polytheistic pantheon. On 
seals, rings, and gems we discern gods and goddesses of 
various functions, the goddesses being in a considerable 
majority: a master and a mistress of animals who also 
are gods of hunters, who worshipped the so-called Mother 
of Mountains mentioned above, a goddess of tree-cult 
whom the great gold ring from Mycenae shows seated 
under a tree and approached by votaries, a goddess 
seated on board a ship, and finally the snake-goddess. The 
snake is believed to characterize her as a goddess of the 
Underworld, but the snake is to tliis day, even in Greece, 
still more venerated in domestic cult than in the cult of 
the dead. Since the snake-idols are found in houses and 
house chapels, it is clear that the snake-goddess has her 
origin in the cult of the house-snake. She is a domestic 
goddess, not the Lady of the Underworld. Of the cult 
of the dead little is known except for the paintings of the 
sarcophagus from H. Triada which probably represent a 
deification of the dead man. The heavenly bodies are 
sometimes represented ; it is uncertain whether worship 
was paid to them. The alleged bull-cult cannot be 
proved; the bull-ring which gave rise to the Minotaur 
myth was hardly anything other than a secular sport. 
Egyptian influence is apparent in details, Babylonian is 
less prominent; but, generally speaking, the Minoan 
religion has a native character of its own. 

3, Since the beginning of the Mycenaean age the 
Greeks took over Minoan religion with Minoan culture. 
To judge from the monuments above, they seem to have 
been wholly minoized; very many rings, gems, etc., with 
quite Minoan representations, for a great part certainly 
made in Crete, have been found on the mainland. Differ- 
ences are few. In a room at Asine there is a bench with 
idols and vessels just as in Crete ; the difference is that 
the bench is located in a comer of a hall and that to the 
idols are added a stone axe and a large male head, perhaps 
Zeus. On a limestone tablet from Mycenae is painted a 
goddess covered with a great shield, probably a fore- 
runner of Athena. In the shaft-graves at Mycenae were 
found gold leaves representing a nude woman with birds 
who is called Aphrodite ; an Oriental origin is probable, 
for nudity (like the phallus) is not found in Minoan 
religion. But the Mycenaeans were Greeks and certainly 
had their own religion, though in art it was concealed by 
the Minoan exterior. 

4. The Homeric epics, which go back into the Myw- 
naean age, set us on its track. The Greeks brought with 
them Zeus from their old home ; their State of Gods is, 
just as always, modelled after the State of men; like the 
Mycenaean war-king Agamemnon, Zeus is surrounded 
by vassals, and there is even a popular assembly in which 
the small gods take part. The Greek State of the Gods 
corresponds precisely to the feudal organization of the 
Mycenaean age. There is in Homer a simple belief in 
Destiny which recurs among other warlike peoples and 
helps them to brave the risks of warfare; it probably 
developed during the warring Mycenaean age. Athena, 
the special protectress of certain heroes, is the Minoan 
palace-goddess — she, too, has the snake as her attribute 
and the Mycenaeans transformed her into the warlike 
protectress of the king. Hera is perhaps another palace- 
goddess; her name signifies simply ‘the Lady’ (it is 
kindred with 'tjpws, in Homer ‘Lord’, ‘Sir’). Another 
discrepancy is that plenty of idols are found in Mycenaean 
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tombs and almost none in Minoan, except for the very 
end of the Minoan age when it was influenced by the 
Mycenacans. The Myccnacans built stately beehive 
tombs for their kings which have no parallel in Crete, 
and the dead were buried unburned. Homer, on the 
contraty, knows only cremation and speaks always of 
mounds. Cremation began at the end of the sub-Mycc- 
nacan age; the question is too diflTicult to he treated here; 
but offerings, though not the dead, were sometimes 
burned in Mycenaean tombs. The beehive tomb was 
covered by a mound, at least the top of which projected 
above the surface. A cult was of course given to the 
dead kings and princes, who when alive were heroes — 
to use the word as Homer does. The cult of ancestors 
ceases with tlie extinction of the family, but if the people 
also arc devoted to it, it may survive the extinction of the 
family and even the forgetting of the name of the dead 
man. There is evidence that at one Mycenaean tomb the 
cult was continued down into the historical age — at 
Menidi (Achamae), in fact, to the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian War. 

5. The cult of heroes has its origin in the Mj’ccnaean 
age. There is other evidence for cult continuity from 
Mycenaean to historical times; the temple of the city 
goddess was built on the ruins of tlie palace of the 
Mycenaean king at Athens, Mycenae, Tityns. Thus 
Minoan religion was transformed by the Mycenaean 
Greeks and handed down to the historical age. Certain 
myths of an un-Greek appearance, especially the myth of 
the birth and death of Zeus, show that Mino.an elements 
were taken over directly. Hyakinthos, whose Minoan ori- 
gin his name proves, is another representative of the dying 
and revival of vegetation. The Divine Child abandoned 
by its mother and nourished by others represents another 
Minoan myth which is coupled with the former. Again, 
the concept of Elysium, or the Islands of the Blest, seems 
to be a Minoan heritage. The two great antitheses in 
Greek religion arc not, ns many say, the Olj-mpian and 
tlic Chthonic religion, but the emotional Minoan and 
tlie sober Greek religion. Historic.al Greek religion is a 
fusion of the two, but the contrast lingered on in the 
archaic age and gave the mystic movements their force. 

A. J. Evnn5, 'Myccnacsn Tree «nil Pillar Cult' (J!fS xx! (i90>)> 
99 (T.); The Paince of Minot. M. P. Nilsson, The Minom-Myernaran 
reti/^'on and its tnn-ival in Greek religion (Lund, 19x7) ; ‘1 lomeric and 
Mycenaean rcllqlon' (AIIW xxxiii (1936), 84(1.; Gesch. d. grierh, 
Iteligion i. 137 «.). M. i‘. N. 

RELIGION, PERSIAN. The Greeks had. from about 
the fifth century n.c., a fairly good acquaintance v.-ith 
Persian religion, not always, however, with its native 
form, but with the mixed beliefs and practices brought 
about by the extension of Persian influence to Babylonia 
and elsewhere; hence, c.g., the frequent assertion that 
Zoroaster (q.v.) was an astrologer; cf. Bidez-Cumont, 
p. vi. Furtitcr colouring is due cither to the general 
opinion that all barbarians arc too stupid, or too sage, to 
worship imy but the natural and visible gods, as heaven, 
earth, and sun (cf. Ap. Rhod. 3, 714 ff. [Colchians], 
Caesar, BGall. 6. 21. = [Germans]), or to the recurrent, 
but especially Hellenistic, craze for finding deep philo- 
sophical learning among Orientals. Hence the numerous 
Et.atement.s about Pcrsi.ans worshipping the sun and earth 
should he read with caution, though some no doubt refer 
to real cults of Mithra (q.v.) and of a mother-goddess; 
and such passages os Dio Chryso.stom,_ 3O, 39 ff. von 
Aniim. which puts a quasi-Pkitonic myth into the mouths 
of the Magi, may be disregarded. Something was known 
of Persi.an gods fmtn fairly early times, though the oldest 

i.un ivinr mentions of Mithra and .Miuns-M.azdn (’/Jao- 

ndr'v'rc, y, rc-'pecti'cly. Tlcrodopis 

1. ijL 3 and [Ph.toi, .-I.'rift. t. laa tt, m.'.ke the fomiej a 
gixidesy, the l-sttcr Zoro.astcr’s f.ithcr. Of survivirtg 
cuthora, Plut.srch. A for. 369 d ff.. ioz6 b. gives a correct 
account of Ahurs-Mazda and .Afigra-Meinyu or .Ahri- 


man {Apufsavio;). Other statements substantially 
correct arc, c.g., Herodotus i. 132 and Phoenix of 
Colophon, f. I Powell, about the method of sacrifice; 
Strabo 15. 3. 15 on the holy fire; Cicero, Leg, 2. 26, on 
Persian objection to tcmplc.s of Greek type, and numerous 
remarks about the Magi, although Hdt. 3. 61. i ff m.ay 
be neglected in this context, because it rests on confusion 
between snagahi, a palace official, and viagatvan, members 
of the priestly order (sec F. W. Konig, Der falschc 
Bardija (1938), 93. 180). Some knowledge of their 
sacred writings may be presumed on the part of Hcmiip- 
pus (Pliny, IIN 30. 4) and those who drew upon him; 
some were known by name and a certain amount of 
truth blended with the falsehoods told about them, sec 
Bidez-Cumont, passim. 

For bibliography see zono4STi:n, and add C. Clemen. Fontes 
historiae religioms Persicae (Fontes historiae religionum, fasc. r, 1920); 
M. Haug. Essays on the Religion of the Parsis, cd. E. W. West, 
London, n.d., ch. 1. H. J. It. 

RELIGION, TEUTONIC. Information concerning 
Teutonic religious ideas and observances furnished by 
ckassical authors is a welcome supplement to the know- 
ledge gained from the much more abundant Germanic 
sources, for two reasons particularly: the comparatively 
early date of the references, and their value as illustrating 
the religion of the south Germanic tribes, for which the 
vernacular materials are scanty. The inscriptions, c.xtant 
in considerable number, transmit native divine names 
which arc rarely found in the literary sources, the authors 
of which usually substitute the name of a Roman god 
who bears a real or fancied rcsembl.ance to the Teutonic 
deity (see iNTEnPRCTATio romana). 

2. Among ancient writers Tacitus has most to say 
concemmg Germanic religion. Ilis statement.', about 
Teutonic gods contradict directly the tc.stimony of 
Caesar, liGall. 6. ai : ‘Dcorum nurnero cos solos ducunt, 
quos cemunt ct quonim nperte opibus iuuantur, Solem 
et Vulamum ct Lunam, rcliquos nc fama quidem 
acccpcrunt.’ Tacitus says. Germ. 9: ‘Dcorum maxime 
Mcrcurium colunt, cui certis diebus humanis quoque 
hostiis litnre fas habent. Hcrculcm ct Martcm conccssis 
animalibus placant.’ Mercurius undoubtedly represents 
the Teutonic *WoCanaz (OE Woden, ON GSinn); elics 
Klcrairii is translated by day of WiifSanaz (OE Wvdencs 
derg, Engl. Wednesday). Later references confirm this 
equation. Similarly, Alars = Teutonic •Tiwaz (ctymo- 
logic.ally related to Dyaus, Zeus, Jupiter), the Indo- 
European henven-god who became among the Teutons 
a god of war. Dies Mortis == OE Titers deeg, Engl. 
Tuesday. Herculc.s is usually (and probably rightly) 
equated with the Germanic thunder-god 'JJunraz (ON. 
J 76 rr, Thor). But here the equation is not supported by 
intcrpTctatio Rornana, for OE pttrtrcs derg, Engl. Thurs- 
day, German Donnerstag = dies lout's. The fourth chief 
deity of the Teutons, *Inguz or •Ingsv.iz, a god of ferti- 
lity, appears Germ, a in the tribal name Jngaevor.es. Cf. 
Yngvi-Freyr in Scandinavia, whose statue ‘cum ingenti 
priapo’ in the temple at Uppsala i.s described by Adam 
of Bremen in the eleventh century. {Jng- related to 
Gr. lyxoi 'lance', i.c. phallus, phallic image?). The 
names of the other two tribal groups, Jstnrvarrs and 
Tlerminoncs, me.y contain by-n.amc.s of )\'o0anaz and 
Tivmr. respectively. 

3. Wc are better informed concerning the Tcutortic 
names of female divinities, both from literary r-otirccs 
end from inscriptions. Tacitu.s describes (Germ. 40) the 
cult of the goddess Nerthus, Terra mater, whose name 
corresponds exactly to that of Kj^rSr, the Norse ferti- 
lity-gt^. Nothing is kr.osvn of tsvo other gfvjtler.'ei men- 
tioned by him, Tcnfatta (Arm. i. 51) atsd Baduhenna 
(.-Ifrn. 4. 73), except that tb.c latter name contains in its 
first clement a Germanic wonl for ‘bsttle’. 'Hie inwrip- 
tion? show a large r.umlKr of addition.'!! na-mrs; Nrb.a- 
lennla, Hlud-ana, Hceva, Vegdaveratsth, £.md«udise. 
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Hariasa, Harimella, Garmangabis, Alateivia, Vihansa, 
and others. Many of these are recognizably Teutonic, 
but only partially capable of interpretation. A special 
group is constituted by the Matres and Matronae, who 
were also venerated in Celtic territory ; see deae matkes. 
In the case of male gods the names appear as by-names: 
Mercurius Cimbriamts or Cinibrius, Merciirius Chamtintis 
IChamw}), Mermrius Leudisio, and others; Hercules 
Magtisamts (eight inscriptions) ; Mars Halamarthus 
(slayer of men?), Mars Thingsus (god of the thing or 
folk-moot; cf. German Dieustag vs, Engl. Tuesday). 
This last inscription, found at Housesteads near Hadrian’s 
Wall, can be dated between a.d. 222 and 23s, during the 
reign of Alexander Severus. 

4. For an account of Teutonic ritual and sacrifice (in 
which fertility-cults played a prominent part from the 
early Bronze Age to the end of the pagan period), of 
priests and priestesses, and of oracles and prophecy, the 
reader is referred to Much’s article cited below. 

C. Clemen, Fonte^ hUtoriae relisionis Germanicae; PW, Suppl. ^ 
79 £f. (R. Much); K. Helm, Altgmnanische Rcligiomgeschichte i; 
. de Vries, Allgerm. Religiomgesch. i (Pauls Grundriss*, 12/1). 

F. S. C. 

RELIGION, THRACIAN. This was crude and bar- 
baric before Greek influences transformed it. There is 
evidence of primitive animal-worship, human sacrifice, 
magical ceremonies, orgiastic rites. The earliest evidence, 
however, shows a belief in a future life. They brought 
to their worship powerful religious emotions that were 
still evident in later times. 

Their native gods were vaguely conceived until 
individualized in Greek forms. The chthonian powers 
were especially favoured by them. Dionysus (q.v.) was 
their greatest god and their chief contribution to Greek 
religion. He was a god of vegetation and fertility, wor- 
shipped in wild, ecstatic rites. He was closely related to 
Sabazius (q.v.), whose cult was widespread among 
Thracians and Phrygians. He was originally conceived 
in animal form, and the animals thought to embody the 
god were tom to pieces and devoured raw by his wor- 
shippers, who thereby filled themselves with the god’s 
power. 

Other important Thracian deities are Bendis (q.v.), 
goddess of the chase and fertility, identified with 
Artemis; the closely related Cotys (q.v.) or Cotyto; 
Body, a spring and river god; Heros, god of vegetation 
and the chase, guardian of houses and roads {see rider- 
gods) ; the closely related Rhesus (q.v.), the mysterious 
Zalmoxis (q.v.), of whom we know little ; water-spirits, 
identified with the Nymphs ; a war-god, identified with 
Ares ; the Cabiri (q.v.). Several Greek gods were widely 
worshipped: Apollo, Zeus, Hera, Hermes, Heracles, 
Helios, Hades, Persephone, Asclepius, Hygieia, Teles- 
phorus. The ’Thracians had a well-developed cult of the 
dead, for whom they raised impressive mounds. 

P. Perdrizet, Guiles el mylhes du Panglc (1910); G. Kaznrow, 
CAH viii. S47-S3, and PW vi A. 472-551; H. J. Rose, in Hastings, 
ERE sii. 325-31. J. E. F. 

REMMIUS PALAEMON, Quintus, sec palaemon. 
REMUS, sec ROMULUS. 

REPETUNDAE (or more fully Res repetundae). 
Several Roman laws of the time of the Republic dealt 
with the repression of illicit enrichment of public officials 
at the cost of people subject to their power. Frequent 
cases of abuse committed by prowncial governors and 
their subordinates led to the provision of a legal remedy. 
Wrongdoing of this character was called crimen repelun- 
dantm, since the original legal provisions conferred upon 
the person who suffered loss the right to demand return 
of res or pecuniae extorted. The first Republican law 
against these offences was the Lev Calpumia (149 b.c.), 
which introduced a special criminal procedure {qtiaeslio, 
q.v.), though the trial somewhat resembled a civil action. 


being directed to the return of the res repetundae. 
Subsequent legislation extended farther the circle of 
persons responsible for such abuse, and enlarged con- 
siderably the sphere of illicit acts to be punished as 
crimen repetundarum. The last lex on the matter was the 
severe Lex Itilia repetundarum (59 B.c., by Caesar), the 
provisions of which were accepted in the Digest, together 
with extensions introduced by classical jurists. Finally, 
pecuniae quas quis in magistratu, potestate, curaiione, 
legatione uel quo alio officio, munere, ministerio publico 
cepit, could be claimed back from all officials. Penalties 
varied in course of time and were not identical in all 
cases: fines, loss of political rights (removal from the 
Senate), infamia (q.v.), deportatio, in graver cases. 

Besides the text-books on Roman Criminal Law (see LAW AND 
PROCEDtmE, HOMAN, III), Kleinfeller, PIF i A. 603 ff. ; A. v. Premer- 
stein, Sav. Zeilschr. xlviii (1928), 505 ff. On the Leges Repelun- 
darum, A. Berger, PW xii, s.v. ‘Leges Acilia, Calpumia, Cornelia; 
lulia, lunia, Scrvilia*. Translation of Lex Acilia (123 B.c., very 
important for the procedure and in large part preserved) in E. G. 
Hardy, Six Roman Laws (1911). W. S. Ferguson, JRS 1921, 86; 
J. P. Balsdon, ‘The History of the Extortion Court at Rome, 123-70 
B.c.’, BSR xiv (1938). A. B. 

REPOSIANUS (3rd c. A.D.), author of a poem in 182 
hexameters on the intrigue between Mars and Venus, 
preserved in the codex Salmasianus. 

Text with transl., J. W. and A. M. Duff, Minor Lat. Poets (Locb, 
t 93 S)- 

REPUDIUM, see marriage, law of, ii. 6. 

RESPRIVATA, a new department of imperial finance, 
distinct alike from fiscus and patrimonium, created by 
Septimius Severus to receive the enormous estates 
confiscated from his political enemies. Why Severus 
chose to apply this special treatment is not clear. He 
might well decline to merge them in the fiscus, but the 
res privata could no more remain private property than 
the patrimonium, and, actually, it passed from emperor to 
emperor. It was under a procurator of a special rank 
{tricenarius — 300,000 HS per annum) and administered 
vast landed estates, especially in Asia Minor. H. M. 

RES REPETUNDAE, see repetirtoae. 

RESCRBPTUM, see CONSTITUTIONES. 

REX, the Roman word for 'ICing’ (etymologically con- 
nected with rcgcrc, to lead), is in itself evidence for a period 
of monarchy, the existence of which is postulated by the 
general process of political development in the Greek and 
Roman world, and_ attested by literary tradition, by 
archaeology, and by juridical and religious survivals. The 
word rex occurs in the Lapis Niger inscription in the 
Roman Forum, but the doubtful date of tliis makes it a 
matter of dispute whether the rex referred to is actually 
a king or the rex sacrorum (q.v.). Moreover, the name 
Regia, meaning the palace of the supreme pontiff, and 
such compounds of rex as rex sacrorum (or sacrificolus) 
and interrex prove that these republican officials were 
preceded by kings, whose name and powers they inherited. 

That the king had ritual duties is confirmed by the 
analogous obligations fulfilled by his counterpart in 
Athens, the {dpyiav) jSatnAei;?. But the question of the 
power actually held by the lung, and the legal foundation 
of the Roman monarchy, cannot be answered satisfac- 
torily, owing to the lack of contemporary evidence. The 
only documents mentioned by ancient authorities arc an 
agreement between Tarquin the Elder and Gabii, and an 
alliance between Servius Tullius and the Latin League. 
Therefore, armalists and jurists, in setting forth their 
theory of kingship and in relating the history of the regal 
period, merely applied the political system of the Republic 
to the original constitution of the city, substituting for the 
consuls one magistrate called rex, who was supposed to 
have had the right of being preceded by twelve lictors, 
since he combined in his person the authority and power 
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of the ttt'o consuls. Although Roman tradition wrongly 
connected the origins of several Republican functions and 
customs with the regal period, it seems certain that some 
of these rights were actually enjoyed, and some of these 
duties fulfilled, by the kings — e.g. the wearing of a 
purple robe, the triumphal procession after a victorious 
campaign, etc. The king administered justice sitting in 
an ivory chair on a chariot (hence the term sella atrulis); 
he made war and peace; in time of war he assumed the 
chief command and exercised a supreme right of life and 
death over every soldier and citizen. 

The Roman monarchy was supposed to be elective, 
and not hereditary, on the analogy of tlie procedure 
followed in consular elections. The traditional list of tlie 
seven kings provides no proof to the contrary, although 
it contains two Tarquins, since one Tarquin may be 
merely a duplication of the other. The traditional kings 
certainly represent neither gods nor the personification 
of the seven hills, but not all of them can be accepted 
as historical figures. If nearly all details referring to 
the history of the regal period must be rejected, yet 
tradition is indisputably right in dating the fall of 
monarchy at the end of the sixth century B.c. It is 
difficult to say whether this was due, as traditionally 
related, to a revolution, or to a gradual evolution, although 
the fact that legal measures were taken not later than the 
fourth century to prevent any attempt at the re-establish- 
ment of monarchy seems to favour the former alternative. 
The example and influence of the Hellenistic kingdoms 
caused at Rome a change of attitude towards both the 
conception of monarchy and its practice, thus paw'ng the 
way for the monarchical restorations of Sulla, Caesar, 
and Augustus. 

Mommsen, Hum. StaaUr. ii*. t. 4 IT.; A. Uoscnberjj. PW s.v.; 
K. J. Dcloch, P/lm. Cach. (1026). 225 A- On the idc.i ofkinKshipin 
the npe of Caesar see J. Carcopino, Point! de vue lur I'itnpirwhtme 
romam (1934), loi tl. P. T. 

REX NEMORENSIS, the 'king of the grove’, i.c. 
Diana’s grove near Aricia. This unique official was an 
escaped skive who acquired office by killing his predecessor, 
after a formal challenge in the shape of a violation of the 
grove by plucking a branch. See Stmbo 5. 3. 12, p. 239; 
Suetonius, Calig. 35; Servius on Acn. 6. 136; more in 
Frazer, GB i, p. ii, note r. The man was Di.m.'i’s priest; 
for attempted explan.ations of his position sec Frazer, 
op. cit. passim; A. Lang, Magic and Religion, 206 ff.; 
Rose, Roman Questions of Plutarch, 91. H. J. U. 

REX SACRORUM. On the expulsion of the kings 
from Rome, their sacral functions were confided to a 
priest who bore the title of rex sacrorum officially, less 
fomtally rex simply; Livy (2. 2. i), which scc for the 
institution, calls him rr.v sacriftcoltts (not sacrifiaihis). He 
t\-as subordinate to the I’ontifcx Maximus (ibid.), but 
superior to all the flnmcns, Festus, p. 198, 30 Lindsay. 
He w.ns a patrician bom of confarreatc marriage (Gaius 
1. 112), might hold no other post and w.as chosen for life 
(Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 4. 74. 4), and his wife, tlic regina, 
had certain sacral duties, lA'stus, p. 101, 6. 

See Marquards-Wissow. Stasinxrr:. ilp. 3:1 IT. U. J. U. 

RHABDOMANCY, see DinNATioN, pani. 6. 

RHADAMANTHYS, in mythology, son of Zeus and 
F.urop.a (q.v.); l.c did not die but went to Elysium (Od. 
4.564). 'nwre he is a ruler and judgc(Pind. Ol.a.'js ffi). 
He is uniformly rcprc-sented as Just (id. Pylh. a. 73 f., 
and t'ficn). He is one of the judgc.s of the de.id d’bto, 
AfrJ. 4 1 a), along with others renowned for their justice, 
and f 0 often in later authors, e.g. Verj:. Aen. 6. 566, where 
Isc pre.sidcs o\*er Tartarus. Apart from this itc h.ns not 
much hgend; Itis genealogy wtrics, Ctnacthon ap. Paus. 
g. 53, 3 giving Cre.t.-T.nhw-Ikphac4tus-R}tadan)2nd!ys. 

the ferditr Jstsco ta ttojchcr** /-esst.vT, a.r. H- J. Tw 


RHAETIA, sec lUETiA. 

RHAMPSINITUS, i.c. Ramses (Illr), to whom a 
folk -tale (Stith Thompson, K315. i) is att.achcd in 
Herodotus 2. 121. The builder of his treasury left a 
secret entrance and after his de.ath his two sons stole 
therefrom. One being trapped, the other beheaded him, 
avoided capture himself, and at last was reconciled to 
the lung. H. J. p. 

RHAPSODES were reciters of epic poetry, paTrrwv 
cTTtmv dot8o(, as the Homcridae (q.v.) are called (Find. 
Nem. 2. i), including both poets themselves, even Homer 
(PI. Resfy. 600 d), and minstrels reciting the work of 
others. Minstrels mentioned by Homer panly extem- 
porize and partly recite from memory. An important 
part of the duty of a minstrel was to select and join 
passages of existing poetry, adapting them with greater 
or less alteration, a method which is indicated by the 
frequent notices (especially Clem. Al. Strom. 6. 2 25. 
1-26. 3) of the appropriation or plagiarism by one poet 
of the work of another, and to which the name rhapsode 
is clc.irly suitable. Rhapsodes interpolated work of their 
own into Homer (schol. Find. Nem. 2.1); sec CYNAirmos. 
Later, rhapsodes came to be more distinct from poets, 
as a class making their living by redtation (Hdt. 5. 67); 
but they were expected to give their own interpretations 
of the poets (PI. Ion 530 c), and always tended to expand 
the texts, the main source of the interpolations detected 
by the Alexandrians. At first they accompanied their 
own recitations on the lyre, but l.atcr they carried a staff, 
which suggested the ancient but improbable derivation 
of their name from / 5 dj 35 or. Rhapsodes perfonned at an 
early date in Delos, where an unknown poet claims that 
he and Homer together sang hymns to Apollo, pdipanrc^ 
dotSip’ (Hes. fr. 34) ; the introduction of the custom of 
redtation at various places is recorded, as at Syracuse; 
see ciTs'AETHUS. At Athens Homer, and presumably 
recitations, had been introduced before the fighting for 
Sigeum (Hdt. 5. 94). The recitations at the P.inathcnaea 
were regulated by laws, sometimes attributed to Solon, 
Pisistratus, or Hipparchus (Lycurg. Lcoc. loa; Diog. 
Lacrt. I. 2. 9. 57; [Plato], Ilipparch. 228 b, etc.). The 
facts are obscure; but .apparently the requirements were 
that only the authentic poetry of Homer should be re- 
cited, and in correct sequence, not arbitrary extracts, and 
that more than one rhapsode .should be nvaikablc to recite 
in turn. Rhapsodes came to be unfavourably regarded; 
but their performances lasted at le.ist till the time of 
Sulki. 

T. W. Allen, Homer, the Origirj tn-.d Trcntmiinoti (i9:4),_45-.<o. 

W. I". J. Iv. 

RHEA SILVIA, see noMULUS. 

RHEDA, see cMtniAcrj. 

RHEGIUM ('Pjjyiof: Rcgiuin is prob.ibly more correct, 
the name being pre-Greek), nowatiays Reggio, a Greek 
colony in the ‘toe’ of It.aly opposite Mcr.sana, was founded 
c. 720 n.c. by Chalcis (its inhabitants, however, included 
Mcsscniiins, after 600 at least). Originally an oligarchy 
using the legislation of Charonda? of C.at.ana (.Arist. Prd. 
2, 9; $. 12), Rhcgitim later became nibjcct to Anaxil.vs 
(q.v.). who extended its authority, e.g., over Mcs'.an.a 
(q.v.). Rut Syracuse, traditional enemy of Chakidi.m 
cities, supported Rhecium’s rival I-ocri end uitirnately 
destroyed Rhenium (387: iff ntoKyt-tC'. 1). Stwn rebuilt, 
Rheirium, nlthmicb temporarily held by Campanian 
mercenaries (280-270), successfully resi'ted Ifnittii, 
Pyrrhus, and IHnnibak Becoming a favoured ;md loyal 
Kom.'in ally, it acquired tnunicipal status after 90 ti.c. 
(Cic- Arch. 3), and coluniiW btt: not colonial st.-jtu.s ti.ndrr 
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Augustus. Despite frequent eartliquakes it remained a 
populous, Greek-speaking city throughout Imperial 
times. The lyric poet Ibycus was bom here. 

Strabo 6. 257 f.; Hdt. 6. 23; 7. 165, 170; Thuc. bks. 4, 6. 7; Diod. 
bks. Ii-x6; Livy 23. 30; 36. 42. P. Larizza, Rhcgium Chalddense 
(1905); J. B^rard, Bibliogr. topogr. (1941), p. 85. E. T. S. 

RHENUS was the Celtic name for the Rhine. This river 
(850 miles long) became the Roman frontier in Caesar’s 
time, and between the river Vinxt and Holland it always 
so remained, though from the Flavian period until c. 
A.D. z6o the frontier of Germania Superior lay farther 
east. In Classical times, as always, the river, with its 
important tributaries, was a great channel of commerce, 
and the Romans maintained a fleet on it from 12 B.C., the 
classis Gernianica, with headquarters at Bonn and later 
at Cologne. The first extant description of the river is 
that of Caesar [BGall. 4. 10), who notes its rise in the 
St. Gotthard, enumerates the tribes along its banks, and 
mentions that it divides into several streams on nearing 
the sea. Ancient writers generally regarded the Rhine 
as having two or three mouths, probably the Waal 
(Vahalis), Old Rhine, and the Vecht (cf. Strabo 4. 193; 
Pliny, HN 4. loi; Ptolemy 2. 9. i). Drusus canalized 
the Vecht outlet {see flevo l.), and he also raised a dike, 
near the delta, completed by Pompeius Paulinus in a.d. 
SS (Tac. Ann. 13. 53), to regulate the flow of the Rhine. 
Civilis cut it in 70 to hinder the Roman pursuit {Hist. 
5. 19). Corbulo dug a canal, the Vliet, between Rhine 
and Meuse {Ann. 11. 20). Roman bridges existed above 
Basle and at Mainz, Coblenz, and Cologne; Caesar’s 
bridges were built near Andemach. 

Haug, in PW i A. 733-56. a.v. ‘Rhenus’. 

Another Rhenus {Retto) flowed into the Po near 
Bononia, and on an island here the Second Triumvirate 
was formed in 43 b.c. O. B, 

RHESUS, in Iliad to. 435 ff. a Tliracian ally of Priam. 
On his first night before Tioy Odysseus and Diomedes 
(qq.v.) stole upon his camp, killed him and twelve of his 
men, and carried off his magnificent horses. Homer 
makes him son of Eioneus; [Euripides], Rhesus, 279, 
393-4. of the river Stiymon and a Muse (Euterpe, accord- 
ing to schol. II. loc. cit.). The scholiast on Iliad loc. cit. 
says (cf. Verg. Aen. 1. 469 ff., with Servius auctus there) 
that if Rhesus’ horses had tasted Trojan pasture and he 
and they drunk of the Scamander, Troy could not have 
fallen. As the Rhesus (962 ff.) says he shall not go to 
Hades but live on as_ a demi-god {dvOpcuTroSalfiov) in a 
cave, he is perhaps originally a Thracian deity. H. j. R. 

RHETOR, see EDUCATION, III. 3, 

RHETORIC, GREEK. Rhetoric {re^m^ prjropiKri', 
the term p'^rtop appears first in Ar. Ach. (425 B.c.), 
pijroptxfij first in Plato), or the art of oratory, was first 
taught at Athens^ by the Sicilians Corax and Tisias, 
followed by Gorgias and other Sophists. From the first 
the main object was held to be that of persuasion ; and 
Corax and Tisias, concerned solely with oratory of the 
law-courts (forensic), prescribed as essentials plausible 
{eiKos) arguments and their arrangement according to 
fixed rules. Ceremonial oratory (epideictic) was treated 
by Gorgias, who emphasized the value of an emotional 
appeal in winning persuasion. Aiming at prose expression 
which should rival poetiy in its effects, he advocated tlie 
use of many devices, including symmetrical clauses, 
figures, and poetic diction; and thus laid the foundations 
of Sophistic rhetoric. Of Gorgias’ contemporaries, 
Thrasymachus, moreover, indicated the value of the 
period and rhythmical effects in prose; Protagoras, 
Prodicus, and Hippias by their philological studies 
prepared the way for a more precise use of words; 
and further developments came from Polus with his 
tricks of expression, from Thcodorus of Bj'zantium with 


liis complicated rules, his divisions and subdivisions, 
while by Evenus the rules were presented in metrical 
form. 

2. Criticism of this system came, however, from 
Plato, who condemned the spurious arguments based on 
probability {Grg. 453 ff.), the fixed divisions assigned to 
a forensic speech {Phdr. 266 e), as well as the mechanical 
use of stylistic ingenuities (GVg. 462 c). Such rhetoric 
he refused to recogm'ze as an art, and described it as a 
mere knack (ibid. 463 b), empirically acquired and 
devoid of rational basis. On the other hand, he made 
some far-reaching suggestions when he insisted on the 
need for subject-matter based on truth (ibid. 453 ff.), or 
again, on the fact that organic unity (not arbitrary 
divisions) determined the form of a speech {Phdr. 264 c). 
He also pointed out that artificial devices were not 
enough, that native endowment {<j)vais), a knowledge of 
art (£77tcrr7/xi)), and practice (peAenj) were needed (ibid. 
269 d), and that in all matters of expression psychological 
considerations were important (ibid. 270 ff.). 

3. Meanwhile a new conception of rhetoric was being 
formulated by Isocrates, who regarded it as a cultural 
study in which fitting expression was sought for lofty 
themes. This study he described as a sort of practi- 
cal philosophy, the best form of training for life and 
citizenship; and thus began the long conflict between 
philosophy and rhetoric in the educational sphere. In 
developing his theory Isocrates first decried the trivial 
subjects favoured by Polycrates and others, and then 
directed attention to those great political issues on which 
great utterance was possible. With interest thus centred 
on political oratory he elaborated what was largely a new 
technique, which gave to Attic prose fresh dignity and 
grace, and he established a tradition which, handed 
down by pupils and later writers, has persisted to the 
present day. He was, in short, one of the great formative 
influences in technical rhetoric. 

4. Yet more significant was Aristotle’s contribution 
when, in his Rhetoric, he defended the art against Plato’s 
strictures and included it in his philosophical course, 
after modifying the prevailing conception of its nature. 
To him rhetoric was a genuine art, the counterpart of 
dialectic, both being branches of the art of reasoning: 
and its function he defined, not as persuasion, but as ‘the 
observing of all the available means of persuasion’ {Rh. 
1. I. 14). His approach is thus of a philosophical kind. 
He is primarily concerned with establishing sound sense 
as the main essential in oratory, in accordance with 
Plato’s teaching. In bks. i and z he deals at length with 
processes of argument, with proofs sophistical and valid. 
He then proceeds to a consideration of style (bk. 3), based 
apparently on his earlier treatise, Theodectia; and his 
exposition of this branch is highly suggestive and illu- 
minating, Here again, however, his philosophical bent 
affects his treatment. It is as ff he distrusted stylistic 
effects in general, as appealing to the emotions instead 
of to the understanding; and two qualities alone he 
regards as essential, namely oai^ijveia and irpinov, thus 
leaving to later writers a more complete analysis. Yet 
his achievement was of the first importance. With him 
originated the later threefold classification of rhetoric, 
as well as the systematic treatment of evpeais, Tafiv, 
and Ae'^iy; and in general he may be said to have laid the 
foundations of philosophical rhetoric. 

5 - To the further advance of rhetorical study but 
little was contributed at this stage. The work of Theo- 
phrastus alone is of lasting importance, in that he de- 
veloped the doctrines of Isocrates and Aristotle, and gave 
fresh impetus to the study of style. In his Uepl Xe^ecos he 
described its main virtues {dperai) as four in number — 
'EXXrjviapos, o-a^ijveia, TTpezrov, Karacrxceity — and pointed 
out other effects, such as the value of xmoKpiais (action) in 
oratory, and of euphony and variety in all prose expres- 
sion. His later influence was considerable, and is seen 
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in the works of Cicero, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and 
others. 

6. A new phase began about the middle of the third 
century n.c., when great oratory ceased owing to political 
conditions, and rhetoric became merely a scholastic 
discipline in die spread of Greek culture. Of manuals 
dealing with tliis school rhetoric nothing survives. It 
seems to have been a continuation of Sophistic teaching, 
adapted for school purposes, and modified in the light 
of current literary' tendencies. Those tendencies, already 
visible in the Attica of the fourth century B.C., developed 
later in Asiatic centres, and thus gave rise to florid and 
emotional styles subsequently known as ‘Asianist’, of 
which Hegesias of Magnesia was the chief representative. 
With the cultivation of these styles school rhetoric was 
largely concerned. It prescribed exercises of a declama- 
tory kind, dealing often with fiedtious and fantastic 
themes, besides pancgy'rics and memorial speeches, all 
written in accordance with fixed rules and methods. 
It provided instruction also in letter-writing; and charac- 
teristic of its methods were those Progymnasmata (q.v.) 
or preliminary exercises employed in the schools of the 
first century B.c. 

7. In the meantime a renewed attack was being made 
on rhetoric by the philosophical schools, the main charges 
being that it possessed no clear subject-matter and no 
definite aims, and was thus of little use in education. 
The Peripatetics, it is true, were interested in matters of 
style. But for the rest, Epicurus had denied tlic value of 
rhetoric for cither philosopher or statesman; while the 
Stoics, who treated of definitions, correct diction, and 
the like, also attached to it but little importance. This 
hostility was sustained in the second century B.c. by 
Cameades, Critolaus, and others. A reaction set in when 
Hermngoras (e. 150 b.c.) claimed for the subject-matter 
of rhetoric a more serious treatment. Maintaining that 
all non-tccluiical problems (TtoAirttcd ^ij-niftara) fell 
within its scope, both particular (tnroOioi^) and general 
(flems) problems, he prescribed four questions (<rrd<T«r) 
which he held to be adequate for the solution of all such 
problems, thus cstablisliing a system which w.ns to be dis- 
cussed throughout Later antiquity. With details of style he 
did not de.al; and lus contemporary, Athcnacus, did little 
to fill tltc gap, beyond perhaps inspiring the treatise on Fig- 
ures by the first-century Gorgias. Meanwhile, fresh 
activities were developing at Rliodcs under Apollonius 
and Melon; the philosophers Posidonius and Philon 
were adopting a less hostile attitude. And by llic first 
century B.C. insistent demands for instruction came from 
Rome, towhiclt Apollodorus and Thcodorus (followers of 
Ilcrmagoras) responded, thus carrying on the rhetorical 
tradition, with some diflcrcnccs, it is true (re c Ai.EX,\NDnt 
12), into the Imperi.nl period. 

S. Of yet greater importance was the new direction 
given to rhetorical study by the Atticist movement, 
which assumed definite form c. 50 B.c. and stood, first, 
for a rejection of the prevailing Asianist styles (sec 
Norden, Aiit. Kuristpr. i. 1 3 1 ff.), and secondly, for a return 
to the standards of the great Attic writers. The reaction 
was due partly to Roman influence and good sense, still 
more to the tendency of Greek minds to revert under 
Roman domination to a glorious past. Itarlicr gram- 
marians had preserved and explained something of the 
literary legacy of ancient Greece. And now the main 
object Iwcanic that of Imitation, and of ntodifying 
rhetorical principles in accordance xvith classical ideals. 
.■\mong the nwin agents in effecting this clumgc were 
Caecilius of Calacte, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and 
later Demetrius and ‘Dinginus’, all of svhom. however, 
with their xviJcrintererti, subordinated tt-clmical instruc- 
tion to criticism of nn aejtb.ctic kind (rre i.iTSTanY 
enmersM, ciutk). Ncvcrtb.elcs-;. tb.c main dcs clopments 
St this st.'tge arc clear, Caesrih’us alone specifically con- 
demned .^sianirn! (a. '/‘p '.ywi ) ; but ell alike advocated ti:e 


doctrine of /ii/iijmy, which, previously enunciated by 
Isocrates (K. tcuv ooiptaTwv 18), and intermittently prac- 
tised by the Rhodians and others, was now restated and 
developed by Dion. Hal. {Dc Jiriit. A. m. 28) and 
‘Longinus’ { 11 . vtpovs 13. 2). The models commended 
were chiefly tliose comprised in the canon of the ten 
Attic orators (due to second-century grammarians, prob- 
ably of Pergamum); and while Plato, Thucydides, Xeno- 
phon, and others were also included, Demosthenes was 
finally proclaimed as the greatest of tlicm all. In the 
meantime efforts were devoted throughout the first cen- 
tury A.D. to the teaching of classical stj'Ie. A systematized 
theory of Figures had been submitted by Caccilius; the 
three main types of style — grand, middle, and plain, as 
defined by earlier theorists — were expounded by Dion. 
Hal. and Demetrius; and newgraccstobcwonbycn/'rOcais’ 
(composition) were also pointed out by the same writers, 
notably the effects of an artistic word-order, euphony, 
rhythm, variety, and the like. 

9. By tlic beginning of the second century A.D. 
ancient rhetoric was entering on its last phase (the 
so-called ‘Second Sophistic’). Firmly entrenched by 
now in the educational system, and having received 
fresh impetus from a revival of the Greek spirit, it took 
on a new colouring from the Asiatic centres of that 
movement (Smyrna, Ephesus, Tarsus), and discarded 
for the most part first-century teaching. With the aim 
of reviving the glories of ancient Greece, cpidcictic 
oratory became now the main occupation (cf. Atticus 
Hcrodcs and Aristides). Teachers of rhetoric sought to 
cultivate nn ornate expression by adopting the methods 
of the earlier school rhetoric. And the characteristic 
contributions of the second and third centuries were 
thus/7poyt;/rrd(7/xoTo(Theon, Minucianus, Hcmiogcncs), 
rcyyai (Alexander, Aristides, Thcon, Menander, lx>ngi- 
nus, Apsincs), iicXcrai (Adrianus, Polcmon), and letters 
(Alciphron, I^sbonax). Of special interest historically 
was the work of Hermogenes, who, besides modifying 
the stasis-doctrine of Hermagoras, attempted to reduce 
the study of style to a fixed system. Taking over from 
others the conception of certain forms (i’6<!ai) of style 
(distinct from the apcrai of Theophrastus and the three 
later types), he sought by analysis of his impressions of 
classical writers to arrive at definitive laws of style. The 
result was his IJepl locujv, a treatise notable for its 
obscure terminology, its endless classific.ations, distinc- 
tions, definitions, and rules, which added but little to the 
vital appreciation of style. Yet this work, together with 
his Progymnasmata and his stasis-teaching, represented 
the authoritative doctrine for Liter generations ; and since 
poetry also entered into his treatment (under rrai-jpyv- 
ptKos), his influence extended uldmatcly to medieval 
poetry as well as prose. Thus in the second and later 
centuries did Greek rhetoric revert to sterile schol.istic 
standards and methods. It gave rise to a system which 
had disastrous cfTccts on literature for centuries to come; 
and xvhat wtis of value in the ctirlier tcaclung was left for 
later ages to rediscover. 

BtnuocnAPitv 

Terr?, etc.: Wair. RI.rl. Grom (iSu-ti); L. Srer’cs!. W.t!. 
Grarei (1853-6, vol. i*, ttl. C. llamn’.tr IM4); Iiccratci, H'crA.'. cJ. 
G. Nori;n*(I.ceI>. tgaS); Anaxi.sienej, Khet. cd Ahx., tr, K. S. 
Fontcr (vi-orts of Aristotle xi; 10 X 4 ). Arirtaile. Rhiorir. ed- Coge 
(mth trs., 1878): tr. V.VgJon (iS 5 i 6 ); tr. Jebh-Ssr.Jj-* ed. 

j.H. r'reeie(Ixie!>. Ii}x6): Irt. (with comment.) I.aneC->-jref (103:). 
(f^eoghrartus flrA ed- A. Msver (I'jto); AriftiJn. \V, 

Schmid (Tcvbiier, »0l6): l}n~.r'ier,rt, et!. H. Ilaiie (Tctibnrr. 
1913). For Uion. Itii., Dcmtiriut, and ‘r.<rr.,rinu4' ut raWAXT 
esmetsu. I. 5. 

Srrcixi. STvornt; F. Bbn. GHrrh. [icrr.U. er-t Atrs. lu A’.-y-:!^: 
(1S65); Aaiirf-.r RrrrJt.* (i-iii; ihS7-rjS>; Nerdrn. A*'-', /.'ot;.'- 
froia (tSo8): O. Si'rirrt. l.a P.l-R. otj-i Arhi ;t floc- 5 ): 
(r. Saint^bory. lUrtfry rf CnAAi'n (i^Tcs); Ft. Vorxmarn. dr* 

Gf. vnJ R‘-*:rr (3rd ed. h- C. lismmrr. test); V.'. S-sr. /*r8ar 
(icio); J. }). fJrrmJiton. Grre^. }J;, Cnii.-m ( ivr<): C. S. flat i'ttrn. 
A-.'if’-t /‘.v;:,- fro:'); W. Ithyr Grirk hl'ti. c-c/ 

tjl. Cerfr.t'r-t (!<::St; J. \V. fi. !.i:, Crir-Ai"! r'r .-o'ly 

(1934): \V. Sire;;. IlhAtrik (15137). J- - H- A- 
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RHETORIC, LATIN. The study of rhetoric at Rome 
dates from the second century B.c. It formed part of 
those Greek traditions which were being assimilated by 
Romans ; and although, then as later, its teaching rested 
mainly in Greek hands, Latin works (lost) came from 
Cato, and subsequently from M. Antonius and Horten- 
sius, in which were expounded Hellenistic scholastic 
doctrines. During the first century B.c. efforts were made 
to adapt this instruction to Roman needs ; and first came 
the attempt of L. Plotius Gallus (c. 95 B.c.) to drive out 
Greek teaching by founding a Roman school of rhetoric. 
More significant was the appearance of RJtetorica ad 
Heraminm (q.v. : c. 86 B.c.), sometimes ascribed to 
Comificius, which aimed at giving a Roman colouring 
by latinizing Greek terminology, omitting Greek subtle- 
ties, and supplying Latin illustrations, wliile submitting 
in schematic form Hellenistic doctrine, notably Herma- 
goras’ stasis-teaching, figures, and the like. The treatise, 
moreover, is one of great historical interest. The first 
surviving work on rhetoric after a lapse of three centuries, 
and the first complete Latin manual, it throws valuable 
light on Hellenistic teaching ; and, widely accepted later 
as Cicero’s work, it exercised decisive influence on 
medieval poetic theory. 

2. Yet more drastic were the modifications proposed 
by Cicero under Aristotelian and Rhodian influences; 
though his De Invetitione (84 B.C.) and certain later 
writings provided merely conventional matter, and he 
wrote no complete manual. In his famous dialogues on 
oratory and orators (55-46 b.c.), however, he criticizes 
constructively the prevailing mechanical methods; and 
what he advocates is a more generous conception of 
rhetoric, an advance beyond the technical smdy of argu- 
ments and style, and in general the discarding of Hellen- 
istic doctrine for the ideals and standards of classical 
Greece. He also applies Iiis teaching to the solution 
of the contemporary Asianist-Atticist problem (see 
LiTERABY cBiTiciSM IN ANTIQUITY, II. 2). Thus his contri- 
bution to rhetorical study was mainly critical in kind ; it 
lay in suggesting the larger vision, and in pointing the 
way to more fruitful theories and methods. 

3. Developments along these lines were, however, 

stayed by changed conditions in the Augustan era, when, 
owing to the decline of popular assemblies and altera- 
tions in legal procedure, oratory vanished from public 
life to be cultivated mainly in the schools. Some amount 
of theorizing still went on. Now began the controversy 
between Apollodorus (q.v. 5) and Theodorus (q.v. 3) in 
wliich the Apollodoreans M. Calidius and Clodius 
Turrinus, the Theodorean Vallius Syriacus, and others 
joined; the Apollodorus was translated by 

C. Valgius Rufus; while other contributions were 
Junius Otho’s Colores and a dissertation on style by 
Domitius Marsus. But such activities were of academic 
interest only. In practice a new conception of rhetoric 
was forming in the schools, where study was limited to 
exercises in controversiae and suasoriae (q.v.), which 
aimed at inculcating a declamatory style suitable for 
scholastic show-pieces (see education, hi. 3). That this 
innovation was not witliout its effects is revealed by the 
elder Seneca. Moreover, from now on, rhetoric became 
the predominant factor in education, and a false idea of 
style invaded all branches of literature. 

4. Nor, apart from Quintilian’s Institutio, were sub- 
stantial additions made to rhetorical theory during the 
first century A.D., despite Imperial patronage. Critical 
comments on the decline of style came from various 
quarters; and technical treatments of the subject from 
rhetors and others. Celsus (following Vairo) had a 
section on rhetoric in Encyclopaedia', manuals came 
from the elder Pliny, Verginius Flavus, Tutilius, and 
Visellius; and P. Rutilius Lupus translated the Ilepi 
axr]pdr(ovo [ Gorgias (ist c. B.c.). From Quintilian alone 
came a contribution of value; and in Itis great treatise 


he does for school rhetoric what Cicero had tried to do 
for public oratory. Reviewing earlier teaching in the 
light of his otvn rich experience, and preserving both in 
form and substance what was valuable in that teaching, 
he propounds a new system, based on first principles 
and psychological grounds, and consisting mainly of a 
restatement of Cicero’s classical ideals, yet with a full 
sense of the inevitability of development. Judicious in 
its outlook, illuminating and convincing in its methods, 
the Institutio is a lasting monument of the Latin genius, 
which, eminently practical, had little taste for abstract 
theorizing on a discipline originally Greek. 

Special Studies: E. Norden, Ant. Kumtprosa (1898); G. Saints- 
bury. History of Criticism (1900); R. Volkrnann, liliet. der Gr. und 
Rotner (3rd ed. by C. Hanmier, 1901); J. Wight Duff, Literary 
History of Rome (2 vols., 1909 and 1927); J. W. H. Atkins, Literary 
Criticism in Antiquity (1934); W. Kroll, Rlietorik (1937). Cf. decla- 
MATIO. ' J. W. H. A. 

RHETORICA AD HERENNIUM. The treatise on 
rhetoric addressed to C. Herennius (written c. 86-82 
B.c.) is by an unknown author. Some, interpreting 
passages of Quintilian, assign it to ‘Comificius’. It is 
ascribed in the manuscripts to Cicero, and has often 
been printed with liis works ; but the Ciceronian author- 
ship, first challenged in the fifteenth century, is no longer 
accepted. Its relationship to Cicero’s De Inventione has 
not been satisfactorily determined. Rhetoric is treated 
in five divisions : Invention in judicial, deliberative, and 
demonstrative causes; Arrangement; Delivery; Memory 
(an important discussion) ; and, with abundant illustra- 
tions, Style (the oldest surviving treatment in Latin). 
The doctrine is a fusion of Greek systems ; the illustra- 
tions, terminology, and spirit are Roman. The style is 
generally clear, and less archaic and ‘plebeian’ than 
scholars once maintained. 

Best text: F. Marx, 1894 (with Prolcg. and Index) and 1923 
(Teubner). H. C. 

RHIANUS, of Bene, less probably of Ceraea, in Crete: 
a contemporary of Eratosthenes (bom 276 b.c.), R. 
began life as a slave and custodian of a wrestling-school. 
After a belated education he attained fame as a poet and 
Homeric scholar, probably at Alexandria. 

Works 

Verse : R. wrote epic poems and epigrams, but was best 
known for the former (Ath. 1 1 . 499 d), of which one was a 
Heracleias. Four others, Thessalica, Achaeica, Eliaca, 
Messeniaca, were tribal epics, rich in myth, history, and 
geography. The last was used by Pausanias (bk. 4, cf. es- 
pecially 6. i) as one source for the history of the Second 
Messenian War. Episodes in the poem seem to have been 
modelled on Homer or the rest of the cycle. More roman- 
tic scenes, e.g. the escape of Aristomenes from prison and 
the love-affair which betrayed the Messenians, show tlie 
influence of a later school of writing. The longest frag- 
ment (i) of R., possibly complete in itself, consists of 
twenty-one hexameters on the folly of marrkind. Most 
of the epigrams (frs. 66-76) have a paedcrastic motif. 

Prose : R. produced an edition of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
It was more conservative than that of Zenodotus, and the 
forty-five readings from it which have survived have led 
critics to judge it favourably. 

To some extent R. falls into h'ne with Apollonius 
Rhodius against Callimachus and his own contemporary 
Euphorion. Like Apollonius he preferred epic to 
epyllia, but his language seems to have been simpler 
than that of Apollonius. In the extant fragments he uses 
neologisms, but hardly any ‘glosses’. His epics must have 
been agreeable reading; but it is possible, in view of the 
numerous citations by Stephanus of Byzantium, that 
they were too cumbered with geography. 

Taxts: J. U. Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina (1925), 

Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Grace, vi (1924), 221-5 (epigrams only). General 
literature: W. Aly, 'Piaxos in RIV, Zweite Rcibe I, 7^t-qo; ^ 
Meineke, Analecta Alexandrina (1843), 171-212; C. Mayhoff, 
Rhiani studiis Homericis (1870). B- 
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RHINTHON,^ of Tarcntum, a potter’s son, writer of 
phlyax-plays {IXapoTpayoSiai, later knowTi as fabulae 
Rhintonicae: rcepHLYAKis) ; contemporary with Ptolemy I 
(early 3rd c. n.c.). Pic was honoured with an epitaph by 
the poetess Nossis of Loeri in south Italy (A/il/i. Pal. 

7. 414): she calls him Syracusan, and claims originality 
for his ‘tragic phlyakcs', i.c. for raising the crude phlyax- 
drama by comic treatment of tragic themes. Of thirty- 
eight pieces attributed to R. nine titles arc known (almost 
all arc burlesques of Euripides), but very meagre frag- 
ments survive. One (fr. 10) from 'Opcaras (Doric form) 
mentions ‘the metre of Hipponas’, i.c. scazon : a character 
in the play (violating dramatic illusion) points out that a 
curse just uttered will not scan as a tragic iambic 
trimeter. 

South Italian vases give scenes from the phlyaftes of 
Rhinthon and others. 

CGFiSiS. W. G.W. 

RHIPAEI MONTES CPcnaTa 'Opri), the ‘gusty’ and 
ever snowy mountains, imagined from Homer onwards 
to exist north of the known parts of Europe. From them 
blew the North Wind; beyond, down to the Northern 
Ocean, dwelt Hjpcrborcans (q.v.). Herodotus ignored 
tlic Rhipaeans and Strabo denied their existence. Those 
who believed in them differed as to their location. 
Aeschylus and Pindar regarded them as the source of 
the Danube, and Posidonius thought originally that the 
Alps were meant. On the other hand, Aristotle placed 
them beyond Scythia, and Roman poets put them in the 
extreme north. In general, their latitude was moved 
northward as knowledge increased. Ptolemy, who 
considered that they were of moderate altitude, located 
tliem in Russia (lat. 57° ao'-bs” ax'), between rivers 
flowing into Baltic and Euxinc. They remained on maps 
until modem times. 

Ptol. Geog. 3. s, 15, S2; Kicssling, PJV, ».v. ’PtrraXa 

RHODES, an island of about 420 square miles, close to 
tlic mainland of Caria, was settled by Dorian Greeks who 
formed three city-states, lalysus, Lindus, and Camirus. 
Their development was normal for the time and place — 
colonization (including Gcla, Rhegium, and Phaselis, all 
Lindian colonics), tyranny, Persian conquest. In the 
fifth century, till 412-411 D.C., they were members of the 
Athenian Confederacy, and their constitutions were 
presumably democratic. 

The war with Atlicns(4ir-407)combincdwith internal 
stresses to produce the union (‘Sj-noccism’) of the three 
cities into one State with a new federal capital^ R/iodot, 
though the original cities kept the grc.atcst possible local 
autonomy. The ‘Rhodians’ remained democrats, per- 
haps even extremists, till revolutionary disturbances 
(f. 397-3S8) resulted probably in a moderate democracy 
which was overthrown only for a period of Persian 
domination (355-333); its st.ability later depended on a 
compromise between the interests of the large citiz.cn 
proletariat and of the wealthy citizens (see especially 
Strabo 14. 65=)- 

The prosperity of Rhodes must always have come 
mainly from the carrying trade. It received a great 
impetus from the conquests of Alex.ander, giving unre- 
stricted access to Egypt, Cyprus, .and Phoenicia, and in 
the third century Rhodes bcc.ame easily the richc.st of the 
Greek city-states. Politically, too, the partition of 
Alexander’s empire after 323 enabled it to iT.astcrt_iti 
independence and steer its own coure in foreign affairs. 
'I’his independent policy provoked the famous siege by 
Demetrius (305-304): but its survival on this occasion 
increased its prestige and self-confidcncc. so tii.at in the 
third century it successfvdly avoided suhsendcncc to any 
of the ‘ptc.it' powers’, like Athens e-irlier, it stood as a 
centre of exdt.ange .and cariwl and the c.nemy cf piracy 

<}t» cc 


on the high sc.as. The Rhodian fleet was fairly large and 
always efficient: it was the ‘senior service’— its officers 
were drawn from the best families, its crews (and the 
workers in the shipyards) from the poor citizens. 

Rhodes (with Pergamum) was largely responsible for 
the first major intervention of Rome in eastern affairs 
(201). It co-operated with Rome (not previously an ally) 
in the wars against Philip V and Antioclius, and was 
rewarded with territory in Caria and Lycia. But Rome 
punished the equivocal attitude of Rhodes in the Third 
Macedonian VVar by proclaiming Delos a free port 
167): this unfair competition, and perhaps an increase 
in piracy which Rhodes could no longer check, crippled 
it so severely that in three years its annual harbour 
revenues fell from a million to 150,000 drachmae. It 
became an ally of Rome on unfavourable terms, and 
ceased to be a power in the world. It successfully with- 
stood a siege by Mithridates in 88, but was captured and 
pillaged by Cassius in 43. Nevertheless, under Roman 
rule Rhodes kept a modicum of prosperity and no small 
distinction as a beautiful city and a centre of higher 
education, with Panaetius and Posidonius its greatest 
savants. 

Ancitnt sources: Inscriptions, espccinlly JG xii, part t {1905), 
nnd A. Maiuri, Nuova silhgr rpigrnfica, Kdai t Cor (1915). Literary 
sources arc widely scattered: for the famous siepe, Diodorus, book 
20. 81-8 nnd oi-ioo. Modern literature: H. von Gcldcr, Geichiclile 
der alien lihodier-, M. Rostovtzeff, CAII viii. 619 fl. (and niblio- 
graphy); Hellenistic World (1941). G. T, G. 

RHODES, CULTS AND LEGENDS OF. The most 
noteworthy cult at Rhodes was that of Helios (q.w); the 
festival was called Halicia, celebrated yearly with sacrifice 
of a four-horse team thrown into the sea (Festus, p. 190, 
28 Lindsay) and quadrennially with more elaboration. 
An ancient cult at Lindos was directed to a goddess 
identified with Athena; she w.as, however, plainly 
chthonian, being worshipped with fireless offerings 
(Pind. 01. 7. 48); for the remarkable chronicle-inscrip- 
tion of her temple see C. Blinkcnbcrg, La Chronique dtt 
temple lindica, Acad, roynlc dcs sciences ct des Jctfrc.s, 
Copenhague, J912, and Die lindhche Tanpelchronih 
(1915). There were also festivals to Kronos, Poseidon, 
Apollo (Sminthia), Dionysus, probably the Dioscuri, 
Heracles and his son TJcpolcmus (the TIapolemeia, an 
agonistic fcstiv.al of some importance; cf., for such events 
in Rhodes, I. R. Arnold in AJArch. xl (1936), 432 ff.). 
For authorities, sec M. P. Nilsson, Gricchische Feste 
(1906), 478. Athenacus, 360 c, records a custom of 
Lindos; cliildrcn in the month Boedromion (presumably 
Badromios in the local dialect) went about singing a 
traditional song about the coming of the swallow and 
collecting contributions from the bouses. Tliis w.as called 

XtAt5ori(rii'. 

A few legends are known. Helios himself chose the 
island, which had not then risen above the surface of the 
sea (Pind. 01 . 7. 54 ff.). His children by the nymph 
Rliodos, daughter of Aphrodite (ibid. 14), were instructed 
by him to offer sacrifice to Athena the day she was born. 
In their haste they forgot to bring fire (ibid. 39 ff.), hence 
the custom of firclcss sacrifice (above). The sons of 
Helios were Lindus, I.alj-sus, and Ckimirus, cponjtns of 
the three chief a'tic.s of the island (sdiol. rcc. Pind. 
ibid. 34). n.j.n. 

RirS’ME, see AKSo>-xscn. 

RHYTHAI, PROSE, sn rnorr-mn-nn.!. 

RICINIATA sc. fnhjla-. see rA::rt.L 

RIDDLF.S, A riddle (*/;. Tdoj) in iu proper sente may be 
dficribed at a spede-t cf ah sypi or‘d.srk jayir.g’, which in 
turn bdo.ngs to the wider category cf chwCftory’). It is 
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essentially designed to baffle or challenge the intelligence 
of the hearer; its subject-matter may be derived from a 
variety of sources, e.g. natural phenomena, social custom, 
or myth. The Oracle, for example, is typically expressed 
in enigmatic form. Early examples of riddles in Greek 
literature are Hesiod fr. 160 Rz. (contest of Calchas and 
Mopsus, perhaps rather to be described as a direct test 
of intelligence) and Theognis 1229 f. ; the later Certamen 
Horn, et Hes. (ad fin.) preserves the traditional story of 
Homer and the Fishermen. By the fifth century B.C. the 
propounding of yptjtoi had become a regular diversion 
of Greek society, especially at the symposium (Ar. Vcsp. 
20 f.); Aristotle {Rh. 3. 11. 6) mentions to. eil ipfiypeva 
among the pleasurable seasonings of discourse. The 
authorship of early collections of riddles was ascribed to 
Cleobulus of Lindos and his daughter Cleobuline (Suidas ; 
Wilamowitz, Textgesch. d. gr. Lyr. 40. 3; O. Crusius 
Philol. 55). The Peripatetic Clearchus of Soli (frs. 61-8 
in FHG) composed a work Ilepl ypijimv, which was used 
by Athenaeus. Athenaeus himself (ro. 448 b-459 b) gives 
a copious selection of riddles from comedy and other 
sources. A short collection of metrical examples is 
contained in Anth. Pal. 14. The general tendency to 
enigmatic expression, not unknown in earlier literature, 
becomes stronger with the Alexandrians, for example in 
the Alexandra of Lycophron. 

Riddles occur sporadically in Latin literature. Aulus 
Gellius (12. 6) cites a metrical one from Varro ; Petronius 
(58) provides examples of the popular type. The Greek 
term aentgma is habitually employed; Cell. (loc. cit.) 
gives scirpus as the native word. The metrical collection 
bearing the name of Symphosius (q.v.) (4th-sth century 
A.D.) is composed in imitation of the Greek convivial type. 

As might be expected from the character of the two 
peoples, the Greeks liked a riddle — yptcfos — and the 
Romans did not. ‘The investigation of riddles’, said 
the philosopher Clearchus, who divided them into 
seven classes, ‘is not unconnected with philosophy: a 
riddle is a sportive problem, and to find the answer we 
have to use our intellect.’ The most famous riddle was 
that proposed by the Sphinx and answered by Oedipus: 
•‘What is that which walks on four legs, and two legs, 
and three legs?’ Answer: ‘Man.’ Another was: ‘A man and 
not a man, with a stone and not a stone, hit a bird and 
not a bird sitting on a tree and not a tree.’ Answers: ‘A 
eunuch, a pumice-stone, a bat, a fennel-stalk.’ A third 
ran: ‘What is the strongest of all things?’ ‘Love: iron 
is strong, but the blacksmith is stronger than iron, and 
love can subdue the blaclKmith.’ 

W. Schultz, PW I A. I (1914), B.V. ‘Ratsel’: liSIsel aus d. hellen. 
Kulturkreise (1909); K. Ohlert R, u. Gesellschqftsspiele d. alt. Gr? 
{1912); E. Cougny ed. Anth. Pal. (1890), 3. 563 (metrical examples 
from various sources); Christ-Schmid-Stahlin; Teuffel-lCroU* i 
(1916), 3 (1913)- \V. M. E. and F. A. W. 

RIDER-GODS AlND HEROES. Theriomorpliic gods 
were well-known to the Greeks in prehistoric times, 
wimess Poseidon (Hades) and the Dioscuri and their 
association with the horse; we may add the wind-god 
Boreas. As the horse was imknown to the old Cretan 
civilization, the connexion of these gods with horses may 
be pure Greek. The god soon became a rider of a horse 
(as the dead man, originally represented as a horse, 
becarne a rider in the 6th c. B.C.). Epithets (Hippios, 
Hippia), sacrifices, priesthoods, myths, however, still 
remind us of the origin. Further evidence is afforded by 
works of art (cf. the horse’s head on the so-called Toten- 
mahl reliefs, on which the dead man is shown on a couch, 
bariqueting). Very widespread is a type of relief on 
wluch a hero or god appears as a rider or hunter (the 
Dioscuri are shown mounted or standing beside their 
horses). We see them also on horsebad: in the air, 
approaching the festal table set ready for them (cf. 
their apparition to tlie Romans after the battle of Lake 


Regillus), see theoxenia. In Thrace and neighbouring 
countries the type was exceedingly popular during later 
periods and the Roman age. Copies of the ‘Thracian 
rider’ (hunter) were often found in shrines, dedicated ‘to 
the Lord Hero’ or to local deities, heroes or heroized 
dead. 

L. Malten, 'Das Pferd im Totenglauben’, JDAI xsix (1914), 
181 if.; Gawril I. Kazarow, Die DenkmShr des thrakischen lieiter- 
gottes in Bulgarien (Text und Tafciband, 1938). S. E. 

RINGS (BaKT^Xios, anuliis) were used in Minoan and 
Mycenaean times both as signets and as ornaments. They 
are not mentioned in Homer and are rarely found in 
Early Iron Age deposits. Since the early sixth century 
they were in regular use as signets. The practice of 
wearing rings as ornaments is rare before the fourth 
century and reaches its height imder the Roman Empire. 
Collections of rings are mentioned at this period. Rings 
also had special uses at Rome : the gold ring as a military 
decoration and as a mark of rank, originally limited to 
nobiles and equites, extended imder the Empire to denote 
ingenuitas; and the betrothal ring, first_of iron, later of 
gold (apparently unknown in Greece). 

F. H. Marshall, Catalogue of the Greek, Etruscan, and Roman 
Finger-rings in the British Museum (1907); F. Henkel, Die romischen 
Fingerringe der Rheinlande (1913). F. N. P. 

REPARIENSES, see LIMITANEI, 

RIVER-GODS. The cult of the river-gods was no 
doubt brought by the Greeks from their home in the 
north, but it was also a primitive inheritance surviving 
from the original population of the Greek peninsula. 
A number of rivers (and mountains) retained their names 
from this pre-Hellenic period (Ilissus, Pamisus, Peneius, 
Enipeus, etc. ; in Asia, e.g., Scamandrus, Maeandrus). As 
for Italy we may suppose a parallel evolution. 

All rivers, seas, etc., according to Homer(J/. 21. 196 fi), 
are ultimately derived from Oceanus (father of all rivets, 
Hesiod, Theog. 337 ff.), or they are ‘fallen from heaven’ 
(fed by rain; Xanthus in Homer is even ‘son of Zeus’). 
The old superstition that river-gods had children by 
mortal women gave to the local rivers quite an exceptional 
position in Greek genealogies. The river Inachus is, 
e.g., the father of lo, and rivers are the ancestors of whole 
tribes and of the oldest heroes (for the offering of hair to 
rivers as Kovporpojioi see Horn. II. 23. 46, Aesch. Cho. 
6, Paus. 8. 41. 3; cf. Agamemnon’s oath, II. 3. 276 ff.). 
A vision of rivers is a sign of offspring to the dreamer 
(Artem. 2. 38). Divine origin from local rivers is attested 
by many personal names, especially in Boeotia and Attica 
(Ismenodorus, Cephisodorus, etc. ; cf. Bechtel, Personen- 
tiamen, 145 ff. and 529). Yet the river belonged to a lower 
stratum of polytheism, ‘the river power remained only 
half-personal, an animate nature-power, to whom 
altars might be erected, but rarely a temple’ (Famcll, 
Cults V. 424). A reminiscence of religious primitivism 
is the ritual of casting victims such as horses and bulls 
into streams. The bovine nature of rivers is well attested, 
e.g., by coin-issues of Sicily (river-gods as man-headed 
bulls or homed youths), but full human shape became 
conventional, e.g. for Nile and Tiber. The widespread 
cult of Achelous, for which the Dodonaean oracle made 
an intense propaganda, is of special interest. 

O. Waser, s.v. 'FIussgBtter’ in PW vi. 2774-815; L. R. Fanidl, 
Cults of the Greek States v. 420-4 and in Hastings, ERE ix. 225^- 

S» 

( 

RO.ADS. Paved roads were unusual in Greece except m 
the neighbourhood of important sanctuaries, such as 
Delphi; and there is no record of road-construction by 
Hellenistic kings. But from an early date in their history 
the Romans were aware of the importance of good 
communications, and their road-system was one of their 
outstanding achievements. The spread of Roman 
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influence through Italy was marked by the construction 
of such roads as the Via Appia (312 B.c.) from Rome to 
Capua and later to Beneventum and Brundisium, and 
the Via Flaminia from Rome to Ariminum (26S) which 
in 187 was extended to Bononia under the name of Via 
Acmilia, By tlie end of the Republic all parts of Italy 
were connected by good roads. In the Principate the 
main work of road-maldng was in the provinces, though 
the Republic had already constructed the Via Egnatia 
from Dyrrhachium to Thcssalonica and the Via Domitia 
from the Rh6ne to the Pyrenees, and the Alps could be 
crossed easily by the pass of Mt. Gcntvrc. Augustus 
made roads across the Great and Little St. Bernard, and 
his stepson Drusus made one farther east ‘from Altinum 
to the Danube’ (ILS 208). Much information can be 
derived from milestones (q.v.) as to the part played by 
dificrent emperors in road-building: we find, for instance, 
that Tiberius was specially interested in Dalmatia, 
Claudius in Gaul, and Hadrian in Africa and the Eastern 
Provinces. (For a useful summary of the development of 
the road-system, sec H. S. Jones, Companion to Roman 
History, 40-5, and see in the present work the articles 
on the Chief Roman roads, via aemilia, etc.) 

Under the Republic tire censors were responsible for 
the roads and let out the contracts for their construction 
and repair; but even before the Principate curatores of 
particular roads are found {ILS 5800, 5892). In 20 b.c. 
Augustus established a board of senatorial airatorcs 
viarum, and from the time of Claudius or Nero wc find 
many airatores of particular Italian roads (ILS in. i, 
PP* 3S9~6o), usually of senatorial rank. No curatores of 
provincial roads are Imown: for them the governors 
were probably responsible. 

The cost of the roads was probably divided between 
the public treasury (whether aerarium or fiscus is un- 
certain), the local autlioritics, and the owners of the land 
through which they passed, but the emperors often made 
large personal contributions. The arch of Ariminum 
(ILS 84) records that the Via Flaminia and the most 
important roads of Italy were repaired at the cost of 
Augustus. Hadrian added a sum to the amount con- 
tributed by the posscssorcs apronim to the cost of repairing 
part of the Via Appia, and paid for the bridges on a road 
in Africa (ILS 5872, 5875). 

No general rule was followed in the construction of 
Roman roads. Wc generally find a foundation of flags 
covered by a layer of rubble and above it a bed of con- 
crete. The metalling might consist of flagstones, of 
rammed gravel, or of concrete, according to the material 
available. 

Ro,ads were made by the Romans primarily for the 
rapid movement of troops to the frontier and from one 
part of the frontier to another. But their existence did 
much to foster trade and social intercourse, and so to 
create a homogeneous civilization witltin the Roman 
Empire. 

L. Fricdnndcr. i. : 6 S-So; Sir W. Rsmtsy, 'Roadi and Travel in 
thcNcwTcitamrnt’tHastinc'i, DUtianaryoJ the BiHr);T. Codrins- 
ton, Jionr.n ItoaJi in Sritnin' (JOlS): G. H. Slevcnvin in I.f;acy cf 
llcv-r, ni-72; O. Hir$chfc!d, Vcmaltur.stbtnvjtn (1905). aoj-u; 
U. F. Tore.-, Amimt Gco^cfhy (1935), 299 ft. G. H. S. 

ROBIGUS, the nwnen of nist in wheat. His festival 
(Robigalia) was on 25 Apr.(Ovid, Fflj.'»4. 005 ff., whereon 
see Fnircr), at the fifth milestone of the Via Claudia 
(Fasti Prarnat. on that date). The Fkimen Quirin-ilis 
offered a dog and a sheep and prayed that rust might 
not attack the crops. Po.ssibly the original intention was 
to destroy Robigus, Rose in CR xxxvi (1922), 17. 

1 I.J.R. 

RO.MANCn, ste NO\'n- 
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(Rote. Separate articles will be found on nearly all the proper 
names and institutions mentioned in this brief summary. It has 
not been necessary', therefore, to insert constant cross-references.) 

I. Eably Italy and Regal Rome 

1. Long before the emergence of Rome as an influence 
in It.nlian affairs a variety of peoples, whose civilization 
outshone that of nascent Rome, had populated Italy 
(q.v.). After the early Terremaricoli and Villanovans the 
st.nndard of civilized life was gradually raised by Etrus- 
cans, Oscans, and Greeks, and it is particularly against 
the background of the history of the Greeks in southern 
Italy and of the Etruscans in the centre and north tliat 
the development of early Rome must be set. 

2. Of the Indo-European peoples who entered Italy 
from north of the Alps, the Umbrians and Sabcllians 
formed one branch, the Latins another. The latter, who 
occupied the plain of Latium, soon developed a sense of 
common origin, from which in time there grew one or 
more Latin Leagues, and their early hill-top settlements 
gradually increased in size and influence. One of these 
shepherds’ villages was Rome, perhaps founded as an 
offshoot from Alba Longa. It quickly surpassed many 
of its neighbours, thanks to its geographical position 
near the sea and the centre of Italy, its command of the 
Tiber-ford, and its control of a primitive salt-route from 
the Tiber mouth to the central bills. The Latin and 
Sabine settlements on the different hills gradually 
coalesced to form a city (see home, topocuaphy). Of 
primitive Rome we arc ill-informed, since it was not until 
the end of the third century b.c. that the Romans began 
to write its history (see niSToniOGHAPHY, bo.man) and 
that at a time when national pride led them to connect 
their history with that of the Greek world and to forge 
links with Greek mythology. Hence were evolved the 
foundtition-storics which attributed a Trojan origin to 
the Romans through Aeneas, and the founding of the 
city to his descendants Romulus and Remus (at varying 
dates: S14, 753, 751, 748, 729 b.c.). Tradition records 
six kings after Romulus: Numa Pompilius, Tullus 
Hostilius, Ancus Marcius, Tarquinius Priscus, Servius 
Tullius, and Tarquinius Superhus, some at Ic.ist of whom 
were historical figures. There is no doubt that there were 
kings in early Rome and that some of them were Etruscan. 
The king (rex) was advised by the Senate, a coundl of 
elders, rcprescnt.atives of the noblest patrician clans 
(pastes), whicli enjoyed political .and religious privileges. 
The People (popttltss), which included the less privileged 
classes (plebeians and clicnt.s), were divided into thirty 
curiae. To Servius Tullius arc attributed administrative 
reforms, which in essence are probably his work. He 
created the tribsss, which gradually increased to thirty- 
five, and divided the people into five dasscs and each class 
into centuriae on the basis of a registration of the citizens 
and their property (rer.sus). Gradu.ally a new assembly 
(Comitia Centuriata) superseded in importance an older 
assembly of the curiae (Comiti.i Curiata). 

3. Under the Etruscan kings Rome .sd vanced in power 
and civilization. The process of urbanization was 
accelerated; commerce and industry incrc.s'cd: rciigirnis 
and political institutions undenvent chsngci; ilic tx/un- 
darits of thew.Cfr Rerrianus svcrc extended to include so.me 
350 square miles. Rut the debt to the Etniseans must 
not be cifiggcratcd. Under the %'cncer of a dorniniting 
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Etruscan caste Rome remained essentially a Latin city, 
and agriculture remained her chief industry. 

II. Rome and Italy (509-264 b.c.) 

4. With the expulsion of Tarquinius Superbus (510) 
Rome threw off the Etruscan yoke, and despite the efforts 
at restoration by Lars Porsenna the monarchy was 
abolished. An aristocratic Republic was established, and 
two annually elected magistrates, later called consuls, 
were invested with imperiiim, though in times of national 
emergency they might temporarily be superseded by the 
appointment of a dictator. The history of the Republic 
during the next 250 years is marked by two struggles: 
an internal class-struggle, during which the Republican 
constitution was hammered out and which ended in a 
compromise, and an external struggle with surrounding 
peoples, which ended in the assertion of Rome’s 
supremacy as the head of a confederacy which embraced 
all Italy. 

5. The Roman citizens were divided into two classes, 
patricians and plebeians, perhaps as a result of economic 
development. The plebeians suffered grievances which 
they sought to redress by means of pressure brought by 
secessiones and by virtually creating a separate State 
within the State. The poorer plebeians sought more land, 
more h'beral laws of debt and personal security against 
the oppression of patrician magistrates; the wealthier 
plebeians sought political and social equality with the 
patricians. During this struggle of the orders the ple- 
beians (see PLEBS) established their own officers (tribunes 
and aediles) and assembly (concilium plebis) and gradually 
forced the patricians to recognize these. Landmarks in 
the struggle are the Lex Publilia Voleronis (471), the 
appointment of Decemviri and the codification and 
publication of the XII Tables, which formed the basis.for 
the future development of Roman law (451-450), the 
Valerio-Horatian laws (449), the Lex Canuleia (445), the 
Liclnian-Sextian rogations (367), the Leges Publiliae 
(339)1 the reforms of Cn. Flavius (304), the Lex Ogulnia 
(300), and finally the Lex Hortcnsia (287), which after 
earlier attempts (449, 339) gave plebiscita the force of laws 
binding on the whole community. Meantime, increase in 
public business, and, still more, patrician attempts to 
thwart the plebeian assaults on the patrician monopoly 
of office, led to the establishment of new magistracies. 
From 445 to 376 tribuni militum consulari potestate, an 
office open to plebeians, replaced the consuls, some of 
whose powers were transferred to newly established 
censors (443). The plebeians gradually gained admission 
to the quaestorship (421), the restored consulship (366), 
the dictatorship (356), the censorship (351), and in 337 
to the praetorship, which had been established in 366 
and led through the praetorian edict to the building up of 
Roman law. 

6. Economic problems, such as shortage of food and 
land and harsh laws of debt, which tended to reduce 
freemen to serfdom, were attacked by legislators (e.g. 
Poetelius). Further, the conquest of Italy and the conse- 
quent distribution of land and establishment of colonies 
helped to alleviate economic distress. But while much 
hardship was lessened, only a small group of plebeian fami- 
lies became sufficiently rich and influential to enjoy the 
newly gained political privileges, and ffiere grew up a new 
patricio-plcbeian nobility which through the Senate and 
magistracies exercised a monopoly of govemmentscarcely 
less exclusive than that enjoyed earlier by the patricians 
alone. But in theory the sovereignty of the People was 
at last established and the struggle of the orders was 
ended; by common sense and compromise the Romans, 
without bloodshed, had solved a problem which in many 
Greek States led to unending class-warfare. 

7. Rome’s external history was even more stormy. 
Following the collapse of Etruscan power in Latium 
the Romans, after a conflict with the Latins at Lake 


Regillus (496 ?), negotiated through Sp. Cassius a new 
alliance with the Latin League. Union in Latium was 
necessitated by external danger on all fronts: in the 
north were Etruscans, -in the north-east Sabines, east- 
wards lay the Aequi, and south-east the Volsci. All these 
peoples were pressing on the plain of Latium. In the 
first half of the fifth century, in wars adorned by the ex- 
ploits of Coriolanus 'and Cincinnatus, a Triple Alliance of 
Romans, Latins, and Hemici held their owTi against 
Aequi and Volsci ; in the second half they moved to the 
offensive and victory. Then under Camillus’ leadership 
Rome besieged and finally captured the Etruscan out- 
post, Veii (396), but thereafter a predatory horde of 
Celts led by Brennus swept down from the north, 
defeated the Roman army at Allia (387) and sacked the 
city, although Manlius held the Capitol. Thereafter the 
city was rebuilt and refortified, while Rome’s shaken 
prestige and power in central Italy were slowly re- 
established. In 358 the treaty between Rome and the 
Latin League was renewed on less favourable terms for 
the Latins, who later fought an unsuccessful war of 
independence (340-338), saw their League dissolved, and 
entered into fresh relations with Rome. 

8. Roman interests were now spreading to Campam'a, 
where they became predominant after an alliance with 
Neapolis (326). This brought Rome into conflict with the 
Samnite liill-tribes, and bitter struggles ensued. After 
the perhaps apocryphal First Samnite War (343-341), the 
Second lasted intermittently from 326 tilT Roman 
victory in 304 and was marked by a major disaster at the 
Caudine Forks (321). Roman ascendancy in Etruria was 
extended, and alliances were made with Umbrian cities, 
the Picenes and Marsi, and with northern Apulia. Early 
in the third century the Samnites made a new bid for 
freedom ; in alliance with fresh Gallic invaders, Etruscans, 
and Umbrians they were defeated at Sentinum (295) and 
finally subdued by 290. Further Celtic tribes and some 
Etruscan towns gave trouble until the Boii were defeated 
at Lake Vadimo (283) and again in 282. With the Sam- 
nites reduced, Rome was next drawn into southern Italy, 
where the Greek cities were being hard pressed by 
Lucanian tribes. When in 282 Rome sent a protective 
garrison to Thurii at that city’s request, Tarentum 
resented Rome’s interference in her sphere of influence, 
picked a quarrel with Rome, and summoned the help of 
Pyrrhus of Epirus, who landed in Italy (280). After two 
‘Pyrrhic’ victories at Heraclea and Asculum he withdrew 
to Sicily (278); after his return (276) he was defeated by 
Rome (275) and retired to Greece, leaving Rome now 
undisputed mistress of Italy. 

9. Rome’s conquest of Italy had been achieved not 
merely by the sword; indeed, Rome was certainly no 
more aggressive than her neighbours, since the ius fetiale 
forbade wars of aggression. By founding Latin and 
Roman colonies at strategic points, and by the construc- 
tion of roads, Rome had bound Italy together. But she 
had done more: she had created a political confederacy 
wliich embraced all Italy except Cisalpine Gauh By the 
principle of incorporation Roman citizenship, in whole 
or part, had been extended to a large area of Italy, while 
the rest of the peninsula was bound to Rome by alh’ances 
of varying type, the most privileged being itts Latii. All, 
dtizens and allies alike, were subject to military service, 
but only the citizens paid direct taxes. Peace wm thus 
at length substituted for war as the normal condition of 
life in Italy; very gradually, since Rome did not force her 
civilization on others, local languages, customs, and 
cults gave place to a common culture based on the Latin 
tongue” and Roman law. Finally, by tills political uni- 
fication of Italy, Rome was no longer merely a Latin city 
blit had become a world power, with whom Egypt 
entered into a treaty (273). The era to wliich later 
Romans looked back as the formative period of their 
national character, when life was simple and austere, 
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was passing. Rome was now politically linked with the 
Greek South and in direct contact with Hellenic in- 
fluences. 

III. Ro.me and the Mediterranean (264-133 n.c.) 

10. As a world power Rome came into contact with 
Carthaginian interests in the western Mediterranean and 
with the Hellenistic world in the East. Her conflicts 
with Carthage arc described under ruNic wars; they 
resulted in the elimination of Carthage from the western 
Mediterranean and in the acquisition by Rome of over- 
seas provinciac, Sicily (241), Sardinia (238), Spain (201), 
Africa (146). The Romans had to face another Gallic 
invasion of Italy, which was shattered at the battle of 
Telamon (225). Thereafter the northern frontier was 
secured by the defeat of the Boii and Insubres (224-220; 
200-191), the pacification of Cisalpine Gaul, and the 
protection of its flanks by the reduction of the Ligurians 
(197-154), Istrians (178-177), and Dalmatian coast 
(156-155; 129). Thus Roman authoritj* was extended 
from near Massilia {Marseilles) round the sweep of the 
Alps to Istria and thence dowm the west coast of the 
Balkan peninsula. 

11. Meantime Rome had been drawn into Hellenistic 
affairs. As a police measure she had suppressed Illyrian 
piracy in the Adriatic and established a small protectorate 
in Illyricum (First Illyrian War, 229-228, Second 219; see 
TEUTA, DEMETRIUS 6). Then slie had successfully faced 
Hannibal's ally, Philip V of Macedonia, in the First 
Macedonian War (214-205: sec punic wars). There- 
after, when Philip launched a career of conquest in the 
eastern Mediterranean, Rhodes and Pergamum appealed 
for help to Rome. Actuated partly by a desire for future 
security against a possible threat from Philip’s fleet or 
his ally Antiochus III of Syria, partly perhaps from 
philhellenic sentiments, the Romans somewhat reluc- 
tantly entered upon the Second Macedonian War (200- 
196), which terminated in the victory of Flamininus at 
CjTio.scephalae. Macedonia was forced to surrender her 
conquests but survived as an independent State, while 
Rome proclaimed freedom for Greece; no tcrritor>’ was 
annexed, and by 194 all Roman troops had evacuated 
Greece. Rome was next involved with Antiochus, with 
whom Hannibal had sought refuge. When he invaded 
Greece he was defeated at Thermopylae by the Romans, 
who then for the first time crossed to Asia and again de- 
feated him at Magnesia (189). By tlic treaty of Ap.amea 
Antiochus was forced back into Syria, while most of the 
Selcucid kingdom in Asia Minor was given to Pergamum 
and Rhodes; Rome annexed no territory. Macedonia 
remained quiet until the accession of Perseus, who 
challenged Rome, only to meet defeat at the hands of 
Acmilius Paullus at Pydna in iCS ('Phird Macedonian 
War, 172-167). Macedonia w.as divided into four 
republics, but after further disorders c.au5cd by Andris- 
cus was at length annexed as a Roman province (147). 
The Achaean League was suppressed, and Corinth was 
destroyed by Mummius (146), not probably from motives 
of commercial jealousy but ns an example to Greece 
that Roman patience was at an end. For half a century 
Rome had allowed Greece to enjoy or abuse her freedom : 
Rome’s final intcrv'cntion brought peace, if not pros- 
perity. Meantime Rome had overawed the Hellenistic 
l-.ingdoms of Rithynia, Galatia (see MANUtfS Wi-so), 
Pergamum. and Rhode-:, and had interfered in the politics 
of Egs-pt (see rorn.uirs j) and Syri.-!. In 133 Attains of 
Pergamum bequeathed liis kingdom to Rome, and it 
was formed into the province of Asia. 

12. Mc.msshile in the west Rome’.s attempt to cd- 
ministcr and protect her provinces of Spain (acquired in 
20f. Sind organired in 197) led her into a long series of 
conflicts svith the native tribes of the interior, e-peciany 
CcUiberians and Lu'ir.’mians, \shich ordy e.nded s-.ith the 
«ic-truct:'.'>n of iSum.antis by Seipio .\e:n.il:.ar.us in 133 


(see NUMANTIA, SPAIN, MRi.ATiiUs, ctc.). Finally, after 
campaigns against Ligurians, Allobrogcs, and An-erni 
(125-121), southern Gaul was formed into tlic province 
of Gallia Tninsalpina or Narbonensis. 

13. During this period of the establishing of an 
overseas empire, and more particularly in the latter part 
of it, economic and social life in Rome and Italy under- 
went profound changes. In many parts capitalist fanning 
replaced peasant husbandrj-; with the acquisition of an 
empire there was a greater field for industrj- and com- 
merce, which had little interest for the Roman nobility 
or influence on Roman policy, but enhanced the impor- 
tance of the rich business men (see EQuns); slavciy 
increased,^ both on the land and in the household; 
women gained gre.itcr freedom ; life became more luxuri- 
ous for the privileged classes, and public games increased ; 
the city, adorned with new public buildings, assumed a 
fresh appearance. From the First Punic War, when 
Roman soldiers had fought in Grecian Sicily, the flood- 
gates of Hellenism were open. Many nobles, as the 
Scipios and Flamininus, were ardent philhcllcncs, while 
the earliest Roman historians actually wrote in Greek; 
Cato’s attempt to stem the tide was merely temporary. 
Fresh contacts were made with Greece in the Mace- 
donian Wars, Greek philosophers lectured in Romc(i55), 
while the group of intellectuals known as the Scipionic 
Circle attempted to reconcile the best aspects of Greek 
and Roman life. In nil spheres, art and architecture, 
literature and religion, Greek influences prevailed. But 
despite these profound changes the governing class, 
drawn from a small number of families, retained many 
of its old virtues and its general control of public affairs. 

IV. The Fall of the RrpunLtc (133-31 n.c.) 

14. Rome next had to grapple with many problems 
of which the solution became urgent. Of imperial 
problems that of safeguarding the frontiers was the least 
clamant. More pressing were the consequences of pro- 
vincial administration, since the institutions of a city- 
state were ill-adapted to governing an empire, and the 
attempts made to modify them were not sufficiently 
fundamental. The standard of provincial administration 
fell. Some governors plundered their provinces for 
priv.atc gain, others were corrupted by desire for power. 
The army began to look rather to its commanders than 
to tlic State for the rewards of service, and when led by 
men of ambition formed n new and d.angerous element in 
Roman life. Rome also faced grave domestic issues, and 
a struggle developed between optimates and populnres. 
Difficulties whicli might have been settled by compromise 
were rendered more acute by the rise of ambitious 
personalities who sought to exploit political power for 
their own ends. Further, Romc',s selfish policy towards 
her Italian allies, who had helped to win the empire 
but were deprived of many of its spoils, led to increasing 
discontent and ultimately to open war. Finally, there were 
urgent economic problems. The growth of latifundia, 
the promotion of pasturage at the expense of cereal 
production, and the system of l.ind-tcnurc had all 
combined to drive the .small farmer from the countp'- 
sidc to unemployment in the towns, fflicre w.as pressing 
need to rc-cstahiish a small pc.asantry on the hand and to 
rid the cities of idle hands. 

15. Public attention w.as focused on many of these 
problems by the careers of Tiberius and G.aiu-s Graccluu, 
who as tribunes rcprc.sentativc o,*^ the sovereign authority 
of the Roman People cha'lcngcd the sen.atori.il monopoly 
of g.ovcmment. 'Phetr efforts, and the sulfsequrnt 
agrarian le.gishtion, partially rolved the erono.-nic pro- 
blems, while Gains championed the dcnn.nds of the 
allies for Roman frar.chis-e and made the Lymter a 
pr.iitieaf forte and a Tiu'rd Estate. Ttitir attcm.pf! ct 
reform sserc follsisvcd by a rnn'tr.Tts-.-e rraction and 
by thewarwith ]ugur:h;(Tr;-ic6). Tint was catidurtcJ 
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by the Senate with such corruption and indolence that 
at length the People and Equites demanded energetic 
action, which was given by Marius in whom the People 
found a military leader. 

16. Unrest in Sicily found expression in two Slave 
Wars (135-132, 103-101). German tribes were on the 
move, defeating Roman armies (114, 113)1 and finally 
wiped out two consular armies at Arausio (los). In this 
hour of national crisis Marius held repeated consulships 
(103-101), and thanks to his military reforms saved his 
country by defeating the Teutones near Aquae Sextiae 
(102) and the Cimbri near Vercellae (101). But a new 
danger was at hand : Marius at the head of a professional 
army, which had been raised partly from proletarians 
by voluntary enlistment and owed more to its leader than 
to the State, might threaten the Senate in the name of the 
People. But Marius was clumsy in politics : his temporary 
alliance with the leaders of the popular party, Satuminus 
and Glaucia (103-100), was followed by his own eclipse 
and a brief conservative reaction (99-91) which nearly 
proved fatal to Rome. The attempted reforms of Drusus 
(91) and his plan to enfranchise the Italians failed, while 
his assassination precipitated the revolt of the allies in 
the Social or Marsian War (91-87), the result of the 
Senate’s selfish policy. Some of the allies fought to win 
Roman citizenship, others as the Samnites to destroy 
Roman predominance in Italy. By fighting and by 
political concessions (see under caesab (2), sthabo (1), 
PLAUTius (1)) the Romans gained victory by conceding 
the main issue at stake. Italy was now united, and all 
south of the Po received Roman citizenship. 

17. A contention between Marius and Sulla for the 
command against Mithridates of Pontus led to Sulla’s 
march on Rome at the head of Roman legions (88) and 
the inauguration of a period of civil war and bloodshed. 
Thereafter Sulla left for Greece, where he defeated the 
Pontic army at Chaeronea (86) and settled the East. 
He returned in 83 to overthrow in civil war the govern- 
ment which Cinna had established in his absence. By 
8z, after a proscription of his political opponents, he 
attained a quasi-monarchical position as dictator and 
attempted to re-establish the authority of the Senate over 
against the powers of the tribunate and the influence of 
army commanders by a series of measures which did not 
long survive his voluntary retirement in 79. Pompey, 
after defeating Sertorius, who had held Spain against the 
senatorial government from 80 to 72, enjoyed a joint- 
consulship in 70 with Crassus, who had suppressed a 
slave-revolt led by Spartacus in Italy. Backed by their 
armies these two ambitious leaders, both former lieu- 
tenants of Sulla, swept away much of Sulla’s legislation. 
The tribunate once again became a dangerous weapon 
which might assert the wishes of the Roman People, 
now mainly the unruly populace of the capital and 
unrepresentative of Italy as a whole, and those of their 
tjnscrupulous and ambitious leaders. Through the 
tribunate Pompey was given in 67 an overriding com- 
mand against the pirates, whom he swept out of the 
Mediterranean, and then against Mithridates, whose 
renewed aggression had been checked by Lucullus. 
Though Lucullus had invaded Pontus and defeated 
Tigranes of Armenia, he had been forced to retire, and 
thus it was reserved for Pompey to end the Mithridatic 
wars and to resettle the East (64-2), where he reorgan- 
ized the client-kingdoms, established Syria as a Roman 
province (64), and promoted urbanization throughout 
Asia Minor. Other recent provincial changes affected 
Cisalpine Gaul, Bithynia, Cilicia, Crete, and Cyrene. 

18. \yhile Pompey was in the East, Crassus and 
Caesar intrigued in Rome against his return, using a 
tribune Rullus to further their ends. Catiline led a 
revolutionary scheme of broken men, which was un- 
masked by the consul Cicero (63), who began to hope 
for a Concordia ordimtm, a reconciliation of all moderate 


elements in the State. But the Senate foolishly withstood 
the demands of Pompey, who on his return from the 
East had loyally retired into private life, and also those of 
Caesar, who in 60 returned from a command in Spain. 
Pompey and Caesar together with Crassus were thus 
forced into an unofficial coalition, knotvn as the First 
Triumvirate (60). In 59 Caesar as consul gained a 
prolonged command for himself in Gaul, which he added 
as a new province to the Empire, thus advancing the 
frontiers to the Rhine and the English Channel (58-50: 
see GALLIC wars). Meantime, in a period of increasing 
electoral corruption and public disorder, fostered by 
gang-leaders as Clodius and Milo and resulting in the 
temporary exile of Cicero (58-7), the Triumvirate 
appeared to be breaking up, but was reaffirmed at a 
conference held at Luca (56). While Caesar made his 
name and won a devoted army in Gaul, Pompey con- 
trolled events in Rome and administered his Spanish 
province through legati. The death of Crassus at Carrhae 
(53) during a disastrous expedition against Parthia 
emphasized the rivalry of Pompey and Caesar, who 
gradually drifted into open conflict, with Pompey some- 
what reluctantly supporting the senatorial cause. 
Caesar defeated the Pompeian army in Spain at Ilerda 
(49) and Pompey himself at Pharsalus (48); he won 
fhrther victories in Asia at Zela(47), in Africa atThapsus, 
where Cato’s suicide exemplified the collapse of the 
Republican cause (46), and in Spain at Munda (45). 
Whether or not Caesar intended finally to end the 
Republic, as dictator he introduced the principle of 
personal autocracy into the constitution. His beneficial 
legislative reforms and his plans for safeguarding the 
Empire by military expeditions against Dacia and Parthia 
were cut short by his assassination by a group of short- 
sighted Republican conspirators, led by Cassius and 
Brutus (44). 

19. Instead of a restoration of peace and the Republic 
another round of civil war followed. At first Octavian, 
Caesar’s heir and avenger, supported by Cicero and the 
Republican party, struggled against Antony, who had 
been Caesar’s helper. After the battle of Mutina (43) 
the three Caesarian leaders, Antony, Octavian, and Lepi- 
dus, formed an official coalition, the Second Triumvirate. 
The triumvirs defeated the forces of the Republicans 
led by Brutus and Cassius at Philippi (42). Gradually 
Octavian strengthened his hold on Italy and the western 
provinces, eliminating Sextus Pompeius and Lepidus. 
Meanwhile Antony had gone to the East, where he met 
Cleopatra, launched a disastrous expedition against Par- 
thia, and finally became suspect of sacrificing Roman 
interests to Cleopatra. Thus the scene was set for a 
final clash between the Roman forces of the East and 
West which culminated in Antony’s defeat by Octavian 
at Actium (31) and his death at Alexandria (30). The 
Roman world was reunited imder the sole leadership of 
Octavian and peace was restored when he settled the 
East and annexed Egypt. 

20. Despite civil wars, misgovemment, political 
corruption, the ambitions of the rival dynasts (prindpes 
viri), and the collapse of the Republican constitution, the 
Roman world still offered a foundation on which a new 
system could be constructed. Further, the political 
unification of Italy was reflected in the greater unity of 
Italian civilization. The whole of this period and espe- 
cially the Ciceronian age witnessed a steady advance of 
oratory, art, and letters. If Cicero was tlie dominant 
literary figure, there were also Lucretius, Catullus, 
Varro, and Sallust. Political instability had not under- 
mined all the productive activities of man. 

V. Augustus kkd the Julio-Claotian Emperoes 
(31 B.C.-A.D. 68) 

21. Within the framework of the Republic, which had 
collapsed through the attacks of military dictators and 
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the lack of an adequate civil service, Augustus, as Octavian 
was then called, created a new system which endured. 
His own position as princeps (q.v.) made him in fact a 
disguised constitutional monarch — ^'auctoritate omnibus 
pracstiti’ — with control over legislation, criminal juris- 
diction, the army, and to a large extent finance and 
provincial administration. He shared his functions with 
the Senate, but his power was undivided. The army 
was reformed and was made the protector instead of a 
potential destroyer of the State; the frontiers were 
secured; the provinces were administered with greater 
care. To secure an adequate supply of civil servants the 
senatorial and equestrian orders were reorganized; the 
new executive included boards of curatores and prac- 
fccti, especially the prefect of the newly formed Prae- 
torian Guard, and a consiliitmprincipis. By new buildings 
(see, e.g., AHA PACis, roRUM AUGUSTi), by care for the 
water- and food-supplies (sec annona), by creating 
cohorts of vigtles to prevent fire and urban cohorts as a 
police force, Augustus made Rome a worthy capital of 
the Empire. By renovating the State religion and by less 
successful legislation designed to encourage marriage 
and the restoration of morality Augustus hoped to create 
a new Roman People, the worthy exponents of that 
civilization ■which it was the great achievement of the 
Empire to spread to the provinces of the West. The 
Greco-Roman civilization of the Mediterranean now 
became one, but the centre of gravity of the Empire was 
fixed in It.aly and the West. True, the pendulum was to 
swing gradually east\vards during the next 300 years, and 
the Augustan empire was radically modified in constitu- 
tion and finally overrun by the barbarians, but not before 
it had done its great work of romanizing western Europe. 
Therein lies to a great measure the debt wliich the world 
owes to Augustus and his victory at Actium. Nor could 
Augustus have accomplished his task alone. He owed 
much to friends like Agrippa and Maecenas and not a 
little to writers such as Virgil, Horace, and Livy, who 
made this the Golden Age of Latin literature. 

22. Though it was as peace-maker after the long series 
of eivil wars that Augustus derived much of his popu- 
larity, he yet added much to the Empire, but for reasons 
of security rather than from desire for conquest. In the 
East ambitious plans were abandoned, an agreement was 
reached with Pnrthia, and Galatia was made a province 
(25 n.c.), as was Judaea in a.d. 6. Spain was finally 
pacified and, like Gaul, was reorganized. Loonl self- 
government was encouraged, tlie grotsth of to'wns fostered, 
and many colonics were founded. In the north Augustus 
advanced the frontier to the Danube and by the creation 
of a chain of provinces (Rnctia, Noriaim, Pannonia, 
and Mocsia) protected the Balkans from invasion by the 
wild tribes of central Europe. His plan to advance 
beyond the Rhine to the Elbe w.as finally abandoned after 
the defeat of Varus, and the Rhine-Danube formed the 
frontier. The fostering of provincial concilia and the 
growth of the imperial cult increasingly gave a sense of 
unity to the Empire. With the frontiers thus secure and 
a stable central government the Mediterranc.-tn world 
enjoyed a new era of industri!!! advance and widespread 
commerce, 

23. Not the least difficult problem which faced 
Augustus was the succession. His efforts to .scaire it in 
the direct line of tlic Julian house were thwarted by the 
deaths of hiarcclius, Gnius Cnes.nr, and Lucius Caesar. 
At length he made Tiberius co-regent and at his dc.ath 
the empire was handed on without a Ititch. The prestige 
of his name and the methods which, he h.ad disphyed 
determined to a large measure the decisions of Itix suc- 
cessors. 

24. The reign of Tilwrius (A.n. 14-37) -'S"' the 
roh'tfca! advancement of the Stn.iic at the cspc.T-c of 
the People, but nesT-^helcsn the sen.-Uotial rdminhtra- 
tion increasingly depended on the ssnll of the prinerps. 


The career of Sejanus demonstrated the potential power 
of the Praetorian Prefect and Guard. Though the reign 
was marked by the growth of dcladon and ended in a 
Terror, the provincial administration was good. Tiberius 
followed the precept of Augustus not to extend the 
Empire beyond its existing boundaries, except that 
Cappadocia svas made a province. The interlude of the 
extravagant reign of Gaius (37-41) emphasized the auto- 
cratic tendencies latent in the Principatc. Claudius’ 
reign (41-54) was notable for his development of the 
imperial civil service, in which freedmen were gis'cn 
greater influence, for a more liberal c.xtcnsion of Roman 
franchise, and for an energetic foreign policy which 
replaced client kingdoms by provinces, and added the 
two Mnuretanias (42), Britain (43), Lycia (43), and 
Thrace (46) to the Empire. Nero’s reign (54-68) might 
open well under the guidance of Seneca and Burrus, but 
his reconciliation tvith the Senate did not last and he 
gradually scandalized the aristocracy. Disorder followed 
in the provinces. In the East Nero adopted a more 
aggressive policy towards Armenia. This resulted in a 
clash with Partbia and the defeat of Pactus at Rhandcia 
(62), although the Armenian problem was settled thanks 
to Corbulo’s display of Roman might. A revolt in Britain 
was led by Boudicca (61); rebellion spread through 
Judaea (66-70), while Vindex revolted in Gaul and 
Galba in Spain. Stoics, aristocrats, army chiefs, and 
private individuals opposed and hated Nero at home. 
Thus the Julio-CIaudian dynasty collapsed amid rebellion 
and civil war, but the constructive work of Augustus and 
Claudius survived the disaster, 

VI. The Flavians and Antonines (a.d, 69-192) 

25. The 'Year of the Four Emperors’ (69) and the 
period of renewed civil war is important for its revelation 
tljat an emperor could be made elsewhere than at Rome, 
by the wishes of the armies in the provinces, who recog- 
nized, however, that their nominees were still pretenders 
until approved by the Senate. Galba from Spain was 
accepted by the Praetorian Guard and Senate, but in 69 
the Praetorians acclaimed Otho and killed Galba. Tlic 
Rhine armies, however, proclaimed Vitellius, on whose 
behalf Caccina and Vaicns dcfc.atcd Oiho’s forces at 
Bcdriacum. After Otho’s suicide Vitellius xx’as accepted 
as emperor, but meantime the eastern legions had declared 
for Vespasian, whose claim was soon accepted on the 
Danube. Vespasian’s cause was led from Pannonia by 
Antonius Primus, who defeated the Vitcllinns and cap- 
tured Rome. In 70 peace was re-established, Jerusalem 
was stormed, the rising of Civilis on the Rhine and the 
attempt of Cl.Tssicus to create an Imperium Galliarum 
were thwarted. From the confusion there had emerged 
a second Augustus, a rcstitutor orbis, who restored peace, 
founded a new djTiasty, and resumed the task of govern- 
ment. 

26. It was the great acliicvcmcnt of Vespasian (69-79) 
to restore confidence and prosperity, to prevent tlic 
character of the Principatc cb.inging from civilian to 
military, and to minimize the risk of renewed civil v.'ar 
by founding the Flavian dj-nasty and securing the mccc.s- 
sion of Ills sons Titus (79-81) and Domitian (81-96). 
Under the Pl-srians there was a marked and increasing 
ad\-ancc towanis absolute monarchy, brought about by 
the cx.amplc set by Vespasin.n of reviving the censorship 
and holding numerous consulates, and by Domitfan’.s 
acceptance of semi-divine honours, even thou.gh such 
mcr.surcs may liavc lieen taken primarily to enh-mec 
the prestige of the upstart d>7)a5ty. The Senate, which 
by the edmissinn of more provinrialj bs-camc more 
rcpreser.t.Tjvc of ih.c Empire, was neglected by Vrspasinn 
and fdighted by Domiti.in, who relied rno.-e on the 
eonnlhr-. prinripis. Vise in the choice of tfieir cieoitive, 
the I-lariins made increasing me of nquit'S in place of 
freedmen. By a prudent economy Vcjpmdan re/.tored 
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the State finances, which withstood Titus’ prodigality 
and Domitian’s heavy expenditure. In foreign policy the 
Flavians aimed at strengthening the existing frontiers, 
particularly by a valuable consolidation of the Rhine and 
Danube limites, although the rising power of Dacia was 
given only a taste of Roman might, and an advance was 
made into Scotland. In general the provinces enjoyed 
a period of uneventful prosperity, resting on the restored 
tranquillity of the central government. The Flavians had 
little to fear from Caecina and Antonius Satuminus, but 
the obstructive opposition of Stoic and Cynic philo- 
sophers (see, e.g., helvidius priscus) was irritating, while 
after 88 discontented senatorial opposition led to the 
renewal of delation and charges of maiestas and to the 
Reign of Terror in which Domitian the tyrant perished. 

27. The reigns of the ‘Five Good Emperors’, Nerva 
(96-8), Trajan (98-117), Hadrian (117-38), Antoninus 
Pius (138-61), M. Aurelius (161-80), culminated in the 
Indian Summer of the Antonines, that era which Gibbon 
regarded as the happiest known to man. During this 
period the Principate underwent considerable modifica- 
tion. Nerva was chosen as the ‘best citizen’ by the 
Senate, not by the legions, but he found the armies, 
especially the Praetorian Guard, difficult to control and 
compromised by adopting a soldier, Trajan, and making 
him co-regent. The next three rulers, none of whom had 
a son to succeed him, followed Nerva’s example of adopt- 
ing as son and successor a man of tried ability, thus 
averting further crises at their own deaths. Trajan by 
his tolerance won from a grateful Senate the title of 
Optimus Princeps. Hadrian, by his versatility, by his 
measures for the defence of the Empire and his care for 
its well-being, and above all by his personal activity in 
the provinces, won the respect of soldiers and civilians 
alike and peacefully handed over the reins of government 
to the senator Antoninus Pius, under whose beneficent 
influence the Empire entered upon one of the most secure 
periods of its history, although local self-government 
gradually weakened under the far-reaching paternalism 
of the central government. With the accession of M. 
Aurelius Stoicism was enthroned, and the philosopher 
manfully shouldered the responsibilities thrust upon him. 
But an era was passing. The joint rule of M. Aurelius 
and L. Verus (161-9) foreshadowed the division of 
imperial power. Further, through danger on the frontiers 
and a devastating plague the Empire was threatened 
with the loss of its margin of security and prosperity. 
When M. Aurelius, by promoting his son Commodus 
(180-93) to the throne, reverted to the dynastic principle 
of succession in place of the ‘choice of the best’, it was 
an ill day for the Empire. The moral basis of the Prin- 
cipate, emphasized by the recent emperors, was weakened 
by the misrule and corruption of Commodus. Gradually, 
with the swelling tide of Eastern religious ideas and with 
the victory of the military over the civilian conception 
of the Principate, the ivay was paved for the Dominate. 

28. From Nerva to M. Aurelius the emperors main- 
tained good relations with the Senate, which by the 
admission of more provincials became yet more repre- 
sentative of the Empire. But if it regained some of its 
former prestige, it recovered little of its power, although 
Tacims might praise Nerva for reconciling libertas and 
pnndpatiis. From Hadrian’s time the adnu'm’strative 
civil service, now draivn nearly exclusively from the 
senatorial and equestrian orders, was organized on a 
larger and more rigid scale. Honorific titles marked 
grades of equestrian officials, whose military and civil 
careers were sharply distinguished. Under Hadrian also 
there were important changes in the Roman legal system, 
and here the consilium prindpis played a leading part. 
The Comitia had died a natural death and its legislative 
■functions were superseded by imperial ‘constitutions’, 
which were marked by a spirit of humanity and equity. 
By careful economy and a modest court the emperors 


were able to be liberal in public expenditure, establishing 
various alimenta and congiaria, endowing education and 
planning public works, although under M. Aurelius the 
^cus began to feel the strain. 

29. Throughout the provinces urbanization reached 
its widest extent. Under ruling aristocracies of public- 
spirited men, who often spent lavishly to endow and ' 
maintain their own cities, the municipalities flourished 

as never before, although occasionally the Roman 
government was forced to limit their liberties in order 
to maintain public order or to support their finances, 
which sometimes became inadequate under the strain of 
compulsory contributions imposed on the local magis- 
trates and senators (see liturgy, curator). The care 
which the emperors exercised in the provinces is well 
illustrated by the correspondence between Trajan and 
Pliny or by Hadrian’s thorough tours of inspection. 
Trajan and his three Successors, who were all of Spanish 
or Gallic origin, were naturally liberal in granting Roman 
franchise. 

30. There were few extensions of the Empire except 
under the warrior prince Trajan, who after two wars (toi- 
2, 105-6) defeated Decebalus and annexed Dacia, which 
was quickly romanized. In the East Trajan annexed 
Nabataean Arabia in Transjordania and advanced over 
the Euphrates to wrest from Parthian control the new 
provinces of Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria. By 
abandoning his predecessor’s eastern conquests Hadrian 
reached a settlement with Parthia, which was temporarily 
upset under M. Aurelius. Thus in general Rome stiU 
held the line of the Euphrates, but the frontier was 
strengthened and straightened. Widespread Jewish 
revolts in 1 16 were quickly suppressed, while the estab- 
lishment of a Roman colony in Jerusalem by Hadrian led 
to a second war in Palestine (131-4) and the ejection of 
all Jews from Jerusalem, although Hadrian’s severe terms 
were modified by Antoninus. In Britain various attempts 
were made to secure the frontier: a Roman disaster 
led to the evacuation of Scotland and the construction 
of Hadrian’s Wall (122-7); another extension of Roman 
influence into Scotland was followed by the establishment 
of the Antonine Wall (142-3). A greater crisis arose when 
Germanic tribes, the Marcomanni and Quadi, invaded 
the Danubian provinces and even raided north Italy. 

By resolute action M. Aurelius repelled the danger and 
planned to avert its repetition by advancing the frontier 
to the Carpathians and mountains of Bohemia, but after 
his death Commodus abandoned the plan. On the 
Rhine-Danube frontier precautions were taken, such as 
the rebuilding in stone of earth forts in Upper Germany 
and Raetia under Hadrian and the construction of an 
advance line under the Antonines. Administrative 
changes included the establishment of Upper and Lower 
Germany as separate provinces under Hadrian, the 
division of Pannonia into two provinces imder Trajan 
and of Dacia under Hadrian. 

31. Although the Roman army which secured the 
frontiers was as yet unconquerable, it was undergoing 
many changes. With Hadrian’s system of local recruiting 
it became less mobile and predominantly provincial. 
Only the Praetorian Guard retained a Latin tradition; 
the provincial soldiers, although good fighters, had only 
a slight acquaintance with Roman political ideas or 
Graeco-Roman culture, while as a result of the gradual 
separation of military from civil careers the higher 
officers, who were still mainly of Italian stock, had little 
experience of civil government. 

32. In the latter part of this period the Roman Empire 
attained its highest economic development with the 
peace that reigned throughout Mediterranean lands and 
the extension of the road-system. In agriculture and 
.industry the provinces began to outrun Italy. Commerce 
extended beyond the bounds of Empire to Scandinavia, 
overland to China, and through the Indian Ocean to the 
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East. Industry and commerce promoted the growth o£ 
cities, while other new towns grew out of the military 
canabae. New buildings at Rome, as the Colosseum, 
Trajan’s Forum, and the Pantheon, found their coun- 
terparts in the fora, theatres, amphitheatres, baths, 
aqueducts, and bridges which now adorned the chief 
provincial cities. Roman sculpture kept pace with 
architecture, and imperial ideals often conformed to the 
artistic traditions of the provinces. Schools and lib- 
raries exemplified State interest in education. Literature 
entered upon its Silver Age with the work of Martial 
and Juvenal, of Tacitus, Suetonius, and Quintilian, 
while there was a revival of Greek literature. Christian 
apologists developed a new branch of literature, and 
Roman jurisprudence reached its maturity. In cverj' 
sphere, and especially in the religious, provincial influ- 
ences spread, and the western stamp which Augustus 
had set upon the Empire gradually became less clear-cut. 
Christianity had talten root in Italy, Africa, and Gaul, 
and was developing that organization which was success- 
fully to challenge the imperial regime. Rome had 
imposed no uniformity of culture, but had allowed the 
provincials to retain their varied customs and institutions. 
The predominantly Latin culture of the West was com- 
plementary to the Hellenism of the East. But despite 
diversity there was a real feeling of unity, and all looked 
to the emperor as to a universal Providence by whose 
unremitting care the pax Romaita was preserved. True, 
some problems, such as the social evils of slavery' and the 
pauperization of urban populations or the possibility of a 
wise policy of decentralization and provincial representa- 
tion, were not taken in hand. True, the culture of the 
Empire meant less to the masses in the provinces than 
to the middle and upper classes for whose benefit the 
Empire chiefly existed, while there were many fore- 
shadowings of unhealthy changes to come. Nevertheless, 
the barriers bcwcen Rome and the provinces had fallen, 
and in an age of general serenity and good will, when 
men had become more humane, tlie stiibility of the 
Empire may well have seemed assured and the ‘ Actemitas 
Populi Romani’ more than a pious hope or an empty 
dream. 

VII. CoLtJVPSE AND Recovery (a.d. 193-330) 

33. The death of Commodus ushered in a new period 
of civil war. The attempt of Pertinax to co-operate with 
the Senate failed through the renewed influence of the 
Praetorian Guard, which auctioned the Empire to Didius 
Julianus. Again, as in a.d. 69, provincial armies put 
forward their candidates for the throne, Clodius Atbinus 
in Britain, Pcsccnnius Niger in Syria, and Septimius 
Severus in Pannonia. Severus seized Rome, stru^ down 
his rivals, and established a new dynasty. His reign 
(193-211) was marked by the development of the power 
of the equestrian order, the reconstitution of the Prae- 
torian Guard and the increased power of its prefect, and 
by the creation of the res privata, but above all by its 
milit.siy aspect; the civilian constitution of the Empire 
which Aujnistus had conceived w.vt set aside. Abandon- 
ing all pretence of co-operation with the Senate, Severus 
openly showed that his authority rested on the support 
of the army. I Hs restoration of order in northern Britain 
was followed by the evacuation of Scotland. In general 
the frontier fortifications were consolidated and the pro- 
vinces were well administered, some being dirided into 
two. His son Csracalla (M. Aurelius Antoninus, 211-17) 
developed the militar>’ tendencies of the father, and by 
his edict of 212 abolished all distinaion between It.alians 
and provinci.th. so that the Empire bcc.ime a common- 
wealth of eqtinl members. But .-M-imanni and Goths 
were ominously threatening the D.mul>c frontier. After 
Macrinus’ brief reign (eiy-iS), Elagabalus (218-22) 
gave Rome an unvclcomc insight into Eastern cult, 
Oriental pomp, and personal corruption. Alcs.sndcr 
sm Cc 


Severus (221-35), guided by Julia M.imaca, attempted n 
rapprochement with the Senate and gave Rome a few years 
of comparative peace and tranquillity. But again the 
military clement triumphed over the civil, and Alex.an- 
dcr's murder was followed by half n century of military 
anarchy which nearly led to die final collapse of the 
Empire, 

34. Emperors followed one another thick and fast: 
the Thracian peasant Maximinus (235-8), Gordian I, II, 
Pupienus, Balbinus (238), Gordian III (238-44), the 
Arabian Philip (244-9), the Illyrian Dedus (249-51), 
Trebonianus Gallus (251-3), the Moor Acmilianus(253), 
and Valerian (253-60). While the armies played the 
game of emperor-making, the security and unir>' of the 
Empire were nearly destroyed. In the East the Parthian 
ds'nasty of the Arsacids was superseded by the aggressive 
Sassanidac who overran Syria (256), captured Valerian 
(259), and invaded Asia Minor. They were checked with 
the help of the caravan city of Palmyra, which under 
Zenobia now proceeded to challenge Roman supremacy 
in the East. In the West a pretender, Postumus, estab- 
lished an independent imperium GaUianm, which in- 
cluded Spain and Britain. Franks threatened the Lower 
Rhine, Saxon pirates ventured into the English Channel, 
Goths raided the Balkans .and the Aegean, Akamanni 
crossed the Rhine and ravaged north Italy ns far ns 
Ravenna. With the Empire thus craclting and being rent 
asunder under his feet Valerian's son and successor 
Gallienus (253-68) had also to face a swarm of pretenders 
and rivals, the so-called Thirty Tyrants (q.v.). To his 
honour he brought the Empire through the crisis without 
complete disaster and laid the foundations of recovery. 
The tide was turned by his successors, the Illyrian 
emperors, Claudius Gothicus (268-70), who repelled tlie 
Gothic peril, and Aurclian (270-5), who, though evacuat- 
ing Dacia, destroyed Palmyra (273), recovered Gaul, and 
justly earned the title of Rcstitutor Orbis. The great wall 
which he constructed around Rome was a bulwark of- 
defence but also a s>'mbol of the vanishing pax Romana. 
But still the army could not agree to n durable govern- 
ment and elevated a succession of emperors, many 
Illyrian, who had to fight rivals and barbarians alike: 
Tacitus (275-6), who defeated some Goths in Asia 
Minor, Florianus (276), Probus (276-82), who .secured 
the Rhine and Danube frontiers and disposed of the 
rival Bonosus, Cams (282-3), who invaded Mesopo- 
tamia, Carinus (283-5), and Numcrianus (283-4). Out 
of this welter of short-lived emperors emerged Diocle- 
tian, who held power for twenty years (284-305) and 
then voluntarily laid it aside. 

35. In order to secure the protection of the Empire 
and an unchallenged succession Diocletinn divided the 
Empire and imperial power. As joint Augustus with 
Mnximian he established two junior Caesars, Galcrius 
and Constantius, who should ultimately succeed. But 
when he insisted on retiring, fresh civil tvars followed, 
in which Const.antine by his defeat of M.axcmius at the 
Milvinn Bridge pained the Western Empire (312). In the 
East Licinius won supremacy by defeating hlaximinus 
(3*3)1 hut was dcfc.atcd by Constantine in 314 and 
finally in 324, so tliat the Empire, West ar:d East, was 
once more united under a resolute ruler. But the centre 
of gravity was shifting cBStsv,ards. Tlie barbarian ins-a- 
sions had left emperors little time to spend in Rome, 
and Diocletian h.ad set up his court at Nicomedia in 
Bitbynia. Fin.ally, by 330, Constantine h.ad established at 
Bjv.antium a new cnpiul, East Rome or Constantinople. 

36. The Principate was dc.ad; the military b.sd 
triumphed over the ciril aspect- Further, the b.isis of 
imperial authority had collapsed and a ntsv sanction 
must he found. Eastern ide.ts of the king as the sa'ceregent 
of heavenly authority sverc intnodured. Tims Au.'el:.in 
brought b.'.ck to Rome the Persian worship of the 
Unconquertd Sun, end Diocletian regarded isimself es 
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Jovius the earthly representative of Jupiter. The climax 
came when Constantine took Christianity into partnership 
with the Empire. The long period of persecution (q.v.) 
was ended and the struggle, which had gradually assi^ed 
^e form of State against Church rather than Christian 
against pagan, was resolved with Constantine reigning 
as the earthly representative of the Christians’ God; 
thus the way was prepared for a reconciliation between 
the Christian Church and the culture of the ancient 
world. Further, the outward form of imperial authority 
changed no less than its basis, which was legally auto- 
cratic after 282, when Cams dispensed with the theory 
that his power derived from the Senate. In title domintis 
replaced princeps. Aurelian (dominiis et dats) introduced 
the pomp of Oriental absolutism, while Diocletian and 
Constantine elaborated a court ceremonial in which the 
‘sacred’ person of the emperor, arrayed in diadem, 
purple and gold, demanded prostration on the part of 
those admitted to audience. The consilium principis 
became a sacrum consistorium. The old Republican 
magistracies either died out or were divested of all 
executive authority. The Senate survived with un- 
dimmed prestige, but its authority was reduced to that 
of a local town council. Under Diocletian military were 
separated from civilian offices, and imder Constantine the 
senatorial and equestrian orders united. Provincial ad- 
ministration was profoundly modified: the number of 
provinces rose to 70 and ultimately to 116, the Empire 
was grouped into prefectures and dioceses, and the 
oflScials (praesides, vicarii, praefecti praetorio, etc.) 
accordingly increased. Municipal patriotism and self- 
government declined, owing to impoverishment, financial 
pressure, and the growth of bureaucracy, so that under 
Constantine the curiales became a hereditary caste and 
the attempt to avoid office and its emshing responsi- 
bilities was checked by State action. Thanks to the 
military reforms of Diocletian and Constantine with 
frontier forces (jlimitanei) and mobile reserves {comita- 
tenses), the Roman army, although profoundly changed, 
still guarded the frontiers and kept the barbarians at 
arm's length. 

37. The mid-third century wimessed an economic 
as well as a political collapse. Rising costs of government 
led to depreciation of the coinage and the extension of 
a system of requisitions and compulsory labour. The 
monetary system was undermined and was partially 
replaced by payments in kind, although the improve- 
ment of the coinage under Diocletian and Constantine 
led to a slow revival of confidence and a gradual restora- 
tion of a money economy. A new taxation system (annona) 
was developed by Diocletian to remedy the injustices 
of the arbitrary requisitions which had become more 
common during the preceding upheavals, while he also 
extended the system of compulsory corporate responsi- 
bility for the collection of taxes and for the performance 
of other services. Gradually various industrial and com- 
mercial guilds were converted into hereditary castes in an 
attempt to maintain the economic life of the Empire, 
which had declined seriously in the third century as a 
result of civil wars and barbarian invasions, increasing 
difficulties of communication, and above ail the general 
sense of insecurity and lack of confidence. Not all parts 
of the Empire declined as rapidly as did some, but 
industry, especially in the west, suffered severely and 
the total cultivated area and the size of the towns 
gradually diminished. Finally, through the growth of 
latifundia, some landed gentry in their fortified villas 
could live securely and at ease in a manner which fore- 
shadowed medieval feudalism, but the tenants {colont) on 
the large estates had gradually to surrender their liberty 
of movement and sank to a state of serfdom wliich 
received legal recognition under Constantine. 

38. Social lifedeclined in the towns and flourished rather 
among the country aristocracy. The State educational 


institutions were not neglected, and letters received some 
encouragement. After the third-century collapse both 
Latin and Greek literature enjoyed a mild revival, while 
Christian literature showed real vigour. Sculpture de- 
clined, but architecture maintained a technically high 
level, and the way was paved for the transition to ‘late 
classical’ art. Neoplatonism and Mithraism strove with 
Christianity for the allegiance of men, while in the 
country-side paganism still flourished. But the future 
lay with Christianity, and when Constantine, a Roman 
emperor, presided at the Council of Christian bishops 
at Nicaea in 325 an era in man’s history was ended and the 
threshold of the Middle Ages was revealed. 

39. Diocletian and Constantine had buttressed up the 
Empire, but the latter’s unerring insight in founding a 
new Christian capital in partibus Orientis could not 
secure the unity of the whole. After his death and 
renewed civil war the Empire was temporarily reunited 
under Constantins and Julian, whose reign witnessed a 
reaction of paganism against Christianity, and again 
under Theodosius I (395), whos’e sons, theoretically 
joint rulers of a single empire, were in practice monarchs 
of East and West. In the East the Byzantine Empire 
survived until the Mohammedan capture of Constanti- 
nople in 1453. If its culture became predominantly 
Greek, it at any rate produced two of the greatest 
monuments of Roman law in the codes of Theodosius II 
and Justinian. East Rome was in fact the direct continua- 
tion of the Roman Empire, and to its resolute resistance 
to the storms of barbarism the modem world owes much 
of the preservation of the legacy of the ancient world. 
The West, separated from the East, could not long 
survive the storm of Germanic invasions. Piets, Scots, 
and Saxons overran Britain, which the Romans evacuated, 
Gaul was conquered by Franks and Burgundians, Spain 
by Suebi and Vandals, who, passing to north Africa (429), 
cut the Mediterranean in two. In 410 the Goth Alaric 
sacked Rome, and although the threat from Attila the 
Hun was averted (452) Rome was again raided and 
plundered by the Vandal Gaeseric in 455. When the 
German Odoacer deposed Romulus Augustulus in 476 
the rule of Rome in the West was ended, but the survival 
of Roman law and the Latin tongue, the Roman Church, 
and the Holy Roman Empire continued to demonstrate 
the indestructibility of the Roman tradition. 
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ROME (Topography). The Tiber valley at Rome is a 
deep trough, from i to ij miles wide, cut into the soft 
tufa floor of the river’s lower basin. The edges of the 
trough arc formed by steep weathered cliffs, seamed and 
even isolated by tributary streams. Thus svere formed 
the famous hills of Rome, the Capitol, Palatine, and 
Aventine being cut off from the main hinterland, the 
Caclian, Oppian, Esquiline, Viminal, and Quirinal as 
flat-topped spurs. On the valley floor itself the river 
meanders in an S-shaped curve, the northern or upper 
twist containing the flgt and mephitic Campus Martius 
and skirting the Vatican plain, the southern curve skirt- 
ing the Capitol, Forum Boarium, and Aventine, and 
enclosing Transtiben’m, a smaller plain at the foot of the 
Janiculan ridge. Just below the middle of the S-curve 
the river runs shallow and divides at Tiber island, tradi- 
tionally erected by man upon a natural basis. The ford 
so made has no fellow between Rome and the sea, or 
for many miles upstream. Thus, while hilis and spurs 
provided the natural strongholds beloved hy primitive 
communities, traffic across the hcarily populated Latian 
plain concentrated at the Tiber ford, tlic key to Rome’s 
predominance. 

2. Archaeology attests widespread primitive settle- 
ments on the Esquiline and Quirinal (qq.v.), as,sociatcd 
with grave-goods going back to the ninth century n.c. 
Elsewhere space was more restricted: the Pal.atine or 
Capitolinc cemeteries crowded the edges of the marshy 
valley of the Forum Romamim (q.v.), where burials cease 
by the si.xth century n.c., attesting the synoccism brougiit 
about by the kings and coincident with the draining 
of tlie valley by the cloaca sjtaxima (q.v.) and the crea- 
tion of the forum market-place. The Wall of Servius 
(q.v.) on the Viminal, and cliffs elsewhere, made Romo a 
great promontory fortress comparable with Veil or.Ardca, 
while the posts sublicius supplanted the ford. Regal 
ambition made a sacred acropolis of the Capitol, royal 
acres of the Campus Martius, a religious centre of the 
Aventine, with temple of Diana and armtiustnum, and a 
a'rats (q.v.) of the Vclabrum. 'J'hc Republic kept the 
monuments, made of the Campus Martius a tniining- 
ground, and gradually concentrated civic activities in the 
Fonim (q.v.). The Palatine became a residential centre. 
Markets lined the Tiber bank, near the bridge and in 
touch with river-traffic, or clustered behind the Forum, 
whence State buildings gradually ousted thcni. The city 
became crowded, especially in the valleys which fonned 
the irregular arterial routes, and as early as the third 
centurj' n.c. tenement houses, which sverc to become a 
feature of the capital, attest the overcrowding and 
squ.itor which beset the narrow thoroughfares, such as the 
Victst Tusais, Vicus Iur.ariul,or Stibura, Civic pride and 
family ambition early endowed innumerable temples. 
'Hie city wall was erected c. 378 n.c., enclosing the 
Quattuor Heginr.rs aqueducts (q.v.) c.imc bter. in 

312, 272, and 144 n.c.; qua)-?, new Tiber bridges, 
batslicae, and porticoes later still, as in the great out- 
burst of building activitj’ in 184-176 n.c. Sulla vecss the 
first of the gre-rt dictators or prirtcipet to svitematize 
large are.3s. linking il:e Forurti and Capitol as nrclti- 
tcctura! unit fay means of the Tch’Assritcn (q.v.). Portt- 
pej" set a nesv faifaion in theatres and p'^rticr/ei, by she 
fansous group of bui'dsngs centred upon his ti;tatrc 
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Hecatostylon ; while of Julius Caesar’s grandiose schemes, 
including Tiber diversion (Cic. Att. 13. 33), only the 
Forum lulium (q.v.) remains, though such buildings as 
the basilica Julia and the Saepta (q.v.) were finished by 
Augustus. 

3. Thus the monumental centres of the City had been 
determined by the Republic upon a basis inherited from 
the kings. Their surviving outward form, however, owes 
far more to the emperors, whose rebuildings or additions 
transformed or eclipsed the older monuments. Augustus 
built a new Forum Augustum (q.v.), novel in form and 
dedication, a modest palace on the Palatine, associated 
with the temple of Apollo, and three new aqueducts 
(q.v.), while many new monuments in the Campus (q.v.), 
including the Mausoleum, were erected by him or by 
his viri triumphales. If may be claimed that in the 
Campus he and Agrippa rivalled Pompey. Studied 
attention was paid to the archaic cult buildings of the 
Forum Romanum, in harmony with the religious 
revival, while the city was divided into fourteen new 
regiones (q.v.). The contributions of Tiberius, the Castra 
Praetoria on the outskirts of the Viminal and the enlarged 
Domus Augustana on the Palatine (q.v.), are curiously 
significant of his policy; while the freak building- 
schemes of Gains reflect that disregard of public feeling 
which cost him his life. The only lasting building of 
Gains, the Circus (q.v.) in rriSMSti6erjm,wastofixthrough 
the martyrs the centre of Christianity. The effect of all 
these building-schemes was to drive the residential 
quarters off the Palatine to the villas and parks of the 
Quirinal, Pincian, and Aventine. To supply these higher 
sites, Claudius built two sumptuous aqueducts. Nero’s 
parkland palace (s.v. domus aubea) attests his Hellen- 
istic tastes, as do his Colosstis and monumental Via Sacra 
(q.v.), the sole street in Rome comparable with the great 
colonnaded streets of the Roman East or the newer 
Imperial cities of the West. His Baths and Gymnasium 
are more to Roman taste. The Flavians spent much 
energy in Romanizing the creations of the Tvpawos, the 
Colosseum (q.v.). Forum Vespasiani (q.v.), and Baths of 
Titus taking their place. Nerva’s Forum Transitorium 
is a curious essay in the monumental approach, linking 
Forum Romanum and Subura. Trajan’s Thermae finally 
blotted out the Domus Aurea, while his monumental 
Forum (q.v.) and market represent the impact of the 
Syrian Apollodorus upon Roman taste — ‘in Tiberim 
defluxit Orontesl’ The Aqua Traiana (s.v. aqueducts) 
was the first good water-supply in Transtiberim. Hadrian 
replaced the vestibule of the Domus Aurea by the temple 
of Venus and Rome, erected a new Mausoleum and the 
pom Aelius, and rebuilt the Pantheon and Baths of 
Agrippa in the Campus. 

4. Then followed a pause in building activities; the 
Antonines could afford to live upon the prestige of their 
predecessors, adding only triumphal monuments and 
temples of the Dirn. Later building-schemes, apart from 
repairs, take the form of isolated monumental buildings, 
chiefly of utility. Aurelian’s Templum Solis- is the one 
notable religious building. The typical erections are the 
great Thermae. But the policy of the Severi is illustrated 
by their vast extension of the Imperial palace on the 
Palatine (q.v.), with ornamental fa9ade (see septizonium) 
on Via Appia, and the Castra Equitum Singularium on the 
Caelian. It is significant for the overcrowding in the 
City, ns well as for the urgent need of cleanliness, that 
the sites for the great Baths had to be sought on the 
fringe, Caracalla picking the low ground outside Porta 
Capena, Diocletian selecting the Viminal, Constantine 
choosing the Quirinal. Great fires offered the only 
chance of rebuilding in the older regions: thus, the 
Thermae Alexandrinae were an enlargement of Nero’s 
Baths in the Campus, while the fire of Carinus in 284 
created space for the basilica of Maxentius, the noblest 
experiment in vaulting in the ancient world. The city 


had now reached the climax of its development, and it is 
significant that Aurdian had again ringed it with a 
defensive wall (see wall of aurelian). Further changes 
belong to the medieval topography. 

T. Ashby and S. Plainer, Topographical Dictionary of Ancient 
Rome (1929); C. HOlsen and H. Jordan, Topographic dcr Stadt Roms 
(4 vols. 1871-1906); R. 'Lanciani, Ridns and Excavations of Ancient 
Rome (1897); Forma Urbis Romae (1893-1901); G. Lugli, / monu- 
menti antichi di Roma e del suburbia (yo\s. i-iii, 1931-S; Engl. Trans!., 
The Classical Monuments of Rome, vol. i; vol. i is now superseded 
by Roma Antica, II Centro Monumentale (1946)); O. Gilbert, Topo- 
graphic der Stadt Rom (1883-5); T. Ashby, Aqueducts of Ancient 
Rome (193s); 1 . A. Richmond, City Wall of Imperial Rome (1930); 
G. Saeflund, Le Mura di Roma repubblicana (1932). I. A. R. 

ROMULUS and REMUS, mythical founders of Rome. 
Their legend, though probably as old as the late fourth 
century B.c. in one form or another (the Ogulnii dedi- 
cated a statue of the she-wolf with the twins in 296 B.C., 
Livy 10, 23, 12; see further J. Carcopino, La Louve du 
Capitole), cannot be very old nor contain any popular 
element, unless it be the almost universal one of the ex- 
posed children who rise to a great position. The name 
of Romulus means simply ‘Roman’, cf. the two forms 
Sicamts and Siadus', Remus (who in the Latin tradition 
replaces the Rhomos of most Greek authors), if not a 
back-formation from local place-names such as Remuri- 
nus ager, Remona (Festus, pp. 344. 25 and 345. 10 
Lindsay), is possibly formed from Roma by false analogy 
with such doublets as Kiptevpa, Corcyra, where the 0 is 
short. The part played by a god in begetting children 
is against all provably native Italian tradition; the 
entire story moves on purely Greek lines, and the idea 
of having an eponym whose name explains that of a city 
is itself Greek. However, there is no doubt that the 
legend was shaped by someone well acquainted with 
Roman topography and having a not inconsiderable 
knowledge of Roman religion and custom; contrast the 
older stories preserved, e.g., in Festus, p. 326. 28 ff. 

In its normal form (Livy i. 3. 10 ff.; Dion. Hal. 
Ant. Rom. i, 76. i ff.; Plutarch, Romulus, 3 ff.; more in 
Carter, Roscher’s Lexikon, iv. 174. 14 ff., which article 
is an excellent summary of the whole matter, with 
relevant literature) the story runs thus. Numitor, king 
of Alba Longa, had a younger brother Amulius who 
deposed him. To prevent the rise of avengers he made 
Numitor's daughter, R(h)ea Silvia, a Vestal Virgin (q.v.). 
But she was violated by Mars himself, and bore twins. 
Amulius, who had imprisoned her, ordered the infants 
to be thrown into the Tiber. The river was in flood, 
and the receptacle in which they had been placed drifted 
ashore near the Ficus Ruminalis. There a she-wolf 
(Plutarch, Rom. 4, adds a woodpecker, both being sacred 
to Mars) tended and suckled them, until they were found 
by Faustulus, the royal herdsman (probably a by-form of 
Faunus, q.v.). He and his wife Acca Larentia (q.v.) 
brought them up as their own ; they increased mightily 
in strength and boldness, and became leaders of the 
young men in daring exploits. In one of these Remus 
was captured and brought before Numitor; Romulus 
came to the rescue, the relationship was made known, 
they rose together against Amulius, killed him, and made 
Numitor king again. The twins then founded a city of 
their own on the site of Rome, beginning with a settle- 
ment on the Palatine ; Romulus walled it, and he or his 
lieutenant Celer killed Remus for leaping over the walls. 
He opened an asylum on the Capitol for all fugitives, 
and got wives for them by stealing women from the 
Sabines, whom he invited to a festival. After a successful 
reign of some forty years he mysteriously vanished in a 
storm at Goat’s Marsh and became the god Quirinus, 
q.v., one of the most obvious Greek touches in the whole 
story. 

For literature gee references in text. H. J. R. 

RORARII, see velites. 
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ROSALIA or ROSARIA (generally ncut. plur., occa« 
sionally fern, sing., plur. Rosaline). The Romans were 
extravagantly fond of roses and used them especially on 
all manner of festal occasions, at banquets both official 
(c.g. Act. Arval., p. cev, 13 Henzen) and private (c.g. 
Martial 9. 93. 5). It is therefore not remarkable that a 
feast of roses was a common event, although it never 
became a fixed public festival, except locally. The best- 
known occasions of this sort were commemorations of 
the dead, also called dies rosationis, when presumably 
the members of the family met at the grave and decked 
it with roses. Violets were also used, hence uiolatio, 
dies uiolares or ttiolae (sec A. dc-Marchi, Culto privato di 
Roma antica, i (1896), 201). But quite apart from this, 
feasts of roses arc recorded in a number of documents, 
none earlier than Domitian, at Capua on 5 May, at Rome 
on 23 May (‘macellus rosa [«c] sumat’, Philocalus) and 
21 May, at Pcrg.imum on 24-6 May, and at various 
places in northern Italy and central Europe on dates 
ranging from about i June to the middle of July; in 
other words, at the time of year when roses were to be 
had abundantly. There is no reason to suppose that all 
these developed out of the cult of the dead; rather is the 
reverse true, that the honours done in this manner to 
the dead were a particular case of inviting them to a 
feast or other entertainment at which the survivors were 
also present, or simply a development of the custom, 
common in antiquity as now, of decking graves with 
flowers, cf. Nilsson, Rosen/cst, 136. 

An interesting instance is the Rosalias signontm in the 
calendar of Dura-Europos which has the entry pridic 
hal. lunias ob rosalias signorum supplicatio. It seems 
probable that on that occasion the standards (q.v.) were 
garlanded with roses. See A. S. Hoey in Harv. Theol. 
Rev. XXX (1937). IS 

M. P. Nilsson in PW, a.v. 'Rosalia' (full refs, to authorities); *Das 
Rosenfest', in BdtrSge sur Religionsteinemcha/t ii (1914-is: pubi, 
1915). 134 ff- H. J. R. 

ROSCIUS (i), Sextus, bom in Amcria (Umbria), was 
accused of parricide in 80 d.c. by C. Erucius at the 
instigation of Chrj-sogonus, who had placed the father’s 
name on the proscription list in order to confiscate the 
property. Defended by Cicero, he was acquitted. The 
political significance of the trial, possibly a protest against 
Sulla’s tj'ninny, is doubtful. 

Von der MDhll, Pn' i A. H17: J. Carcopino. Sylla (1931), 147; 
E. Ciareri, Cicerone i (1926), 22; J. Humbert, Let PhiJoyert /erti, 
de Ciciron (1925), too. A. M. 

ROSCIUS (a) OTUO, Lucius, a tribune in (17 u.c., 
opposed the Lex Gabinia. He carried a Lex Roscia, 
which restored to the men of equestrian rank and census 
a special place in the thc.atres. This unpopular Law avas 
defended by Cicero in 63. 


ROSCIUS (3) CALLUS, Quintus, from Soloniu.m by 
I.anuvium (Cic. Kat. D. i. 79: Div. i. 79), the famous 
actor, was of free birth, being brother-in-law to Quinctius 
iQidi’.el. 77). Sulla made him a knight. ILindsomc in 
person (Arch. J7), he had a squint (A'of. D. i. 79) and wore 
a mask (De Or. 3. aai). Time moderated his natural 
vivacitv (ibid. 1.244; Lrg. i. li); supreme in comedy, 
he also played tragic parts (De Or. 3. 102). His name 
bcc,amc rvp‘C^( fot ® consummate artist (Dr.ts. 290; De 
Or. I. 130, 25S). his popularity being prodigious (Arch. 
17). His earnings were cnormom (Plin. //;V 7. laS; 
Cic. QRnsc. 2',). He was on intimate relations with 
Ca;'oii«(.Vcf. D. i, 70), Sulla (I’lut. Sulla 36), and Cicero, 
to v-liom he ga\-e his ftn.t important brief (Quir.cs. 77), 
St u.c., and who l.iter defended him in a private suit. 
Cicero mentions l-.h dc.'.tii as recent in 62 u.c. (Arch. 17), 

G. C. P.. 


ROSTRA. The earliest rostra, or speaker’s platform, 
at Rome lay on the south side of the augurally constituted 
comititmi; it c.xistcd in 33S d.c. when it was adorned with 
the prows (rostra) of ships captured from Antium, later 
with statues and a sundial. This platform is long, with 
a straight front, associated with the second level of die 
Comitium. When rebuilt, probably by Sulla (JRS xii 
(1922), 2i-s), it had a curved front. On planning the 
Curia Mia (q.v.) Caesar projected new rostra at the nortlr 
ciid of the Forum, the core of these being contained 
within the curv’cd steps built there by Augustus for his 
large rectangular platform of 42 D.c. The Augustan rostra 
were called the rostra vetcra in contrast with the front 
of the podium of the Temple of Divus Julius (29 d.c.) 
also treated as rostra (Fronun. Aq. 129; Dio Cass. 56. 34) 
with ships’ prows from Actium. A rough northward 
extension of the Augustan rostra of about a.d. 470 
commemorates a naval victory over Vandals (ROm. Mitt. 
so)- 1. A. R. 

ROXANE (the name may be connected with the hill- 
state of Roshan), daughter of the Bactrian baron O.xyartcs, 
was married in 327 to Alexander, who hoped thus to 
reconcile tlic great barons of the north-eastern marches. 
Beyond the story that after Alc.vander’s death she 
murdered his other wife Barsinc (Statcini), little is heard 
of her; her son Alexander IV was bom after .Alexander’s 
death, and she and the boy became pawns in the wars 
of the Successors till Cnssandcr murdered them both. 
In Greek and Bactrian legend, however, she became a 
daughter of Darius HI and ancestress, through her 
(supposed) daughter Apama, of tire Selcucid and Euthy- 
demid djitasties. 

Berve, Atexanderrtieh ii. 346. \V, W. T. 

RUBELLIUS, see blandus. 

RUBICO (commonly called Rubicon), a red-coloured 
but not certainly identified stream that flowed into the 
Adriatic, marking the boundary between It.ily and Cis- 
alpine Gaul. In 49 D.c. Julius Caesar, after some hesita- 
tion, precipitated Civil War by crossing it. 

Plot. Caet. 32; Lucan I. 213 f.; Suet. lul. 31: Appian BCiV. 2. 
35: H. Philipp in PIP, s.v. E. T. S. 

RUBRENUS LAPPA, a tragedy-writer to whose 
Atreus Juvenal refers (7. 72-3). 

RUFINUS (5th c. A.D.), grammarian (not idcntic.nl with 
the translator of Eusebius). His Commer.tarium in metra 
Tcrentiana and his Dc compositione et dc metris oratorum 
arc extant (cd. Kcil, Gramm. Lat. vi. 554-65; 565-78). 

Cf. TcutIcI, 5 44$. s; Schanz-IIoiius, § 1104. 

RUFIUS FESTUS, vtaqistcr memoriae under Vnlens, 
perhaps the Festus of Tridenturn who w.ns magistcr 
memoriae between A.D. 365 and 372 and proconsul of 
Asia, wrote a lircviarium rcrum gestarum populi Romani 
from the origins to the accession of Valcns. The first 
part described the conquest of the Roman provinces, 
the second the Eastern Wars from Sulla, especially the 
ILarlhian Wars. Dedicated to Valcns, it appeared after 
the Gothic peace (a.d. 369), at the height of tiie Persian 
War. It represents ultimately the epitomized Livian 
tradition and a compendious Imperial history. 

Ed. \V. FCmtr (iSt 4); C, Wszener (iSS6). A. H. M«D. 

RUFUS (t), Puni-tus Sut-ricius, a grc.it orator and 
statesman, r. 98 n.C. impe.ichctl the democrat Norh.smis 
de maifstatc for his action in 104; he remained an 
Optimnic till hii tribunate (88). He had iK-en intimate 
ss'ith L. Cra.ssus and the s-oungcr Dnisin, svha-te reform* 
he supported. In 88. clianging sides, he pa:sed by force 
a scries of Lwvs. including the iransfc.rence of Su'.bt's 
intended e.-stcim command to Marius ; the xecull of tlioee 
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exiled by the Varian Commission of 91 ; and the distribu- 
tion of the new citizens throughout ^e tribes. When 
Sulla marched on Rome Sulpicius Rufus was lulled and 
his laws were declared to be invalid. Cinna later restored 
his distribution of the voters. His career marks the return, 
after Drusus’ effort to associate the Senate with reform, 
to ‘normal politics’. M. H. 

RUFUS (2), Servius Sulpicius, prosecuted Murena 
(q.v.) when defeated by him in the consular elections 
for 6 z B.C. He reappeared as a moderate, both as consul 
in 51, and in 49 when he attended Caesar’s Senate; and 
though he retired to Samos after Pharsalus, he governed 
Achaea for Caesar in 46. He died on the embassy to 
Antony in January 43, and was honoured with a public 
funeral and a statue on the Rostra. The Ninth Philippic 
is Cicero’s eulogy’ on him, a man of peace and great 
sanctity of character, chiefly famous as a jurisconsult. 
He wrote to Cicero two celebrated letters — a description 
of the murder of M. Marcellus (q.v.) and a consolation 
for Tullia’s death (Fam. 4. 5. 12). G. E. F. C. 

RUFUS (3), Marcus Egnatius, won popularity as 
aedile (probably ai B.c.) by organizing a private fire- 
brigade, was elected praetor for the following year, and 
presented himself (probably illegally) as a candidate for 
the consulship in 19 (one of the places having been left 
vacant for Augustus or declined by him). His candidature 
was rejected by the consul in office and rioting ensued. 
Rufus then plotted to assassinate Augustus on his return 
from the East, but was detected and executed. 

Velleius 2. 91 and 92; Dio Cassius 53. 24. Stuart Jones, CAH-x, 
p. 134, n. 4, and p. 145. G. W. R. 

RUFUS (4), CuRTius, of obscure origin and alleged by 
some to be the son of a gladiator, entered the Senate and 
won the praetorship, not without encouragement from 
Tiberius, who remarked ‘Curtius Rufus uidetur miiu ex 
se natus’. The year of his consulate is unknown. Legate 
of Upper Germany in a.d. 47, he employed his troops 
with digging for silver in the territory of the Mattiaci 
and was rewarded with the omamenta trhmphalia. Later 
he was proconsul of Africa, thus fulfilling a prediction 
made to him in his humble beginnings. K. S. 

RUFUS (5), Quintus Curtius, rhetorician and histor- 
ian, writing under Claudius (10. 9. 4: caliganti, cf. 
Caligula; or imder Vespasian: J. Stroux, Philol. 1929, 
233), published a history of Alexander the Great in ten 
books. Our text begins at bk. 3 (333 B.c.) and has gaps 
between bks. 5 and 6 and in bk. 10. The tradition is 
partly panegyrical, from Clitarchus, but partly unfavour- 
able and also ‘contaminated’ with the tradition of Ptolemy 
and Aristobulus. His aim was dramatic, in the Peri- 
patetic fashion, and rhetorical ; we find few technicalities, 
but emotional presentation, vivid detail, and the intro- 
duction of speeches. The style is classic, on the model of 
Livy, but with contemporary usage in sentence structure 
and vocabulary. 

Editions: J. M0t2ell (1841), with commentary; E. Hcdicke(i867; 
2nd cd. 1908. cd. minor 1931); Th. Vogel (iS’St); P. H. Damstd 
(1897). S. Dosson, Etude sur Q. Curce {1887); E. Schwartz, PW 
iv. 1870; "W. Kroll, Studien trwm Verstandnis der rom. Lit^ {1924), 
331; F. Hclmrcich, Die Reden bei Curtius (1927), Cf. on sources 
Schanz-Hosius, Gcsch. rom. Lit, ji. 601. A. H. McD. 

RUFUS (6), Lucius Verginius, consul in a.d. 63, was 
aftenivards legate of Upper Germany. In 68 he was 
prepared to make a deal with Vindex (q.v.), but, being 
compelled by his own soldiers to fight, he crushed the 
rebel. He refused to be hailed as emperor and recog- 
nized Galba, who, still suspicious, replaced him in 
Germany. Consul II under Otho, he again refused the 
sovereignty after Otho’s death. He became an example 
of loj’alty to the State, and Nerva chose him as his 
colleague in the consulate (97). He died that year or a 


little later. His panegyric was pronounced by Tacitus, 
and his memory was celebrated by Pliny the Younger, 
whose tutor he had been {Ep. 2. i). His epitaph is pre- 
served (Pliny, Ep. 9. 9) : 

Hie situs est Rufus, pulso qui Vindice quondam 
Imperium adseruit non sibi sed patriae. 

PIR, V 284; E. Ritterling, Fasti des rBmischen Deutschland unter 
dem Prinsipat (1932), 18. A. M. 

RUFUS (7), Cluvius, the Imperial historian, consul 
before A.D. 41. Nero’s herald in the theatre, he became 
Galba’s governor of Hispania Tarraconensis in 68. He 
first supported Otho, but later declared for Vitellius, 
defending Spain against Lucceius Albinus, and was 
witness, with Silius Italicus, at the truce between 
Vitellius and the Vespasians. His Imtoriae may have 
begun with Gaius (Joseph. AJ 19. i. 13 (91)) and ended 
with Otho (Plut. Otho 3); but in any event its main part 
covered the reign of Nero. Tacitus {Ann. 13. 20; 14. 2) 
may have followed him in the second part of the Annals. 

H. Peter, HRRel. ii (1906), pp. clxv and 114; Pb. Fabia, Les 
Sources de Tacite (1893), 171, 376. A. H. McD. 

RUFUS (8) of Ephesus, physician under Trajan (a.d. 
98-117), probably studied in Alexandria; he knew Egypt 
well, visited Caria and Cos, and practised in Ephesus, 
at that time a famous medical centre. 

Of numerous writings, mostly on dietetics and patho- 
logy, these are preserved : II. ovofiaaias ruiv Kar avOptoTtov 
fiopltov. ’larpiKa ipu)n)p,ciTa. II. tSsv eu ve^pols Koi 
Kvarei TraOuiv. II. aaTvpiaafiov Kal yovoppolas. U. r&v 
tear apBpa voarjparwv (Latin, De podagra). 

Rufus was a dogmatist, though of no special creed, 
a man of great experience and independent mind; in 
commenting on Hippocrates he did not refrain from 
criticizing the master. Anatomy he held necessary for 
sound medical practice. Opposed to general theories, 
he mostly studied single diseases. He also renounced the 
usual prognosis and preferred to ask the patient about 
the history and symptoms of his case. His books, 
written in a lively and personal style, bear out the judge- 
ment of Galen that the objective critic finds nothing 
missing in Rufus’ writings. His influence was greater 
in the Orient thsm in the Occident. See anatomy and 

PHYSIOLOGY, para. ii. 

Texts: Opera, Ch. Daremberg and E. Ruelle (1879); not genuine, 
'Orofiamwv raty Kara dvOpconov d. JJ. dj’OTOp^y twv tov dvBpwTTOU 
poplaiv, Tl.dor&v. Zdvotpisu.B^vypuiv. De podagra, H.'Moiland, 
Symbolae Osloenses (1933). 

Modern Literature: j. liberg, Abh. SSchs. Akad. (1930), list of 
writings, also from Arabic, ibid., p. 47; cf. M. Wellmann, Hermes 
(1912); for Ephesus, J. Keil,jOAI (1905; 1926). H. Gossen, PW 
i A. 1207. ‘ L. E. 

RUFUS, see also pompeius (2), pomponius (2), rutilius, 

SALVIDIENUS, SUILLIUS, VARIUS, VIBIUS (2), 

RULER-CULT. I. Greek. The essential characteristic 
of Greek ruler-worship is the rendering, as to a god or 
hero, of honour — rt/xij — to individuals deemed superior 
to other' men because of their achievements, position, or 
power. This tendency lies deeply rooted in the Greek 
mind and is not to be derived from similar practices in 
the ancient East. 

In the aristocratic society of the Archaic Age, as in the 
classical polls of the fifth century, no man could reach a 
position of such generally aclmowledged pre-eminence 
as to cause the granting of divine honours to be thought 
appropriate: the only approximation to deification is the 
posthumous heroization of oecists {see city-founders). 
Only in the period of disintegration after Aegospotami 
and through the rise of individualism do we find divine 
honours given to living men, all persons of admitted 
superiority, usually due to their political or military 
achievements. 

Ruler-cult in a developed form first appears during 
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the reign of Alexander the Great and is directly inspired 
by his conquests, personality, and, in particular, by his 
absolute and undisputed power. Alexander's attempt to 
force the Greeks and Macedonians in his entourage to 
adopt the Persian custom of prostration before the lung — 
irpocTKui'Tjo’t? (in itself not implying worship) — was an 
isolated and unsuccessful experiment without conse- 
quence. Much more important is his salutation as the 
son of Zeus by the priest of Zeus Ammon at Siwa in 331. 
Though the priest was merely employing the traditional 
salutation due to any Pharaoh, the prestige which the 
oracle of Ammon enjoyed throughout the Greek world 
had a decisive effect, not only on the Greeks, but also on 
the romantic imagination of the young king himself. 
It is probably the progressive development of these 
emotions which caused Alexander in 324, together with 
his order for tlie restoration of political exiles, to demand 
and receive formal recognition of his divinity from the 
Greek poleis. Alexander also secured heroic honours for 
his dead intimate Hephacstion, and it seems clear that 
his motives were primarily personal rather than political ; 
that is, the desire that Ids career and personality should 
receive definite and official recognition from the Greeks. 

Alexander demanded honours: they were voluntarily 
granted by the Greeks to his successors and their 
descendants, and thus the two generations after his death 
saw the rise of all the characteristic phenomena of Greek 
ruler-worship. These fall into five categories: 

1. Dedications to rulers by individuals arc necessarily 
difficult to interpret; the motives range from sincere 
devotion to the most interested flattery. 

2. Like any occist, a king was worshipped by cities 
which he had himself founded — but as a god, not a hero. 

3. Rulers were sometimes honoured by having their 
statues placed in an already existing temple. The king 
was thought to share the temple with the god (as ovn>aos 
Ocos) and thus to partake in the honours rendered to the 
deity and, on occasion, in the deity’s qualities. 

4. The most characteristic method of deification was 
for a Greek polls, by legislative enactment, to enrol a 
king among its official divinities with his own cult and 
priest. This was a tactful way of honouring a suzerain 
and could also be an appropriate expression of thanics for 
the benefactions of a foreign ruler. 

5. The Greek monarchies of the cast in time created 
their own official cults. The dynastic cult of the Ptolemies 
at Alexandria (founded 283-284) in its developed form by 
the end of the third century consisted of a priest of 
Alexander, of each pair of deceased rulers, and of the 
reigning king and queen. In 280 Antiochus I deified his 
dead father Selcucus and dedicated to him a temple and 
precinct at Selcuccia in Picria; it was probably also 
Antiochus 1 who established tlic imperial ruler-cult of 
the Selcucid Empire with high priests of the living king 
and his divine ancestors (srpoyoivi) in each province of 
the empire. In the later dynastic cult of the Attalids the 
langs were deified only after death. 

Greek ruler-worship is essentially political and is free 
from any truly rclig'ious emotion (there is no known 
instance of any prayer addressed to a king). It readied 
full development only in an age when the effective 
political powers were supra-national imperial States. Its 
prevalence in the Hellenistic period is primarily caused 
by the fact that it was the only possible method for the 
expression of loyalty to such States. 

E, HicV:MTnir.n, if.-t S/!mnJn {153S). eh. 7, iji ff.; 

W. ?. rrrp'p:’''. /(’tiJi’oVal Urt-irs xviji (JOljl, njfT.; 

E. hievrf, Klntf ii. lOs (T,; A. D. NoeV. Hsrv. 

SfM. xli <loic>, I fi.: V. tVitclff). 'Zur Eniuehunc «Srt htlleoi- 
(•isei-.tn Kodg" tulles’. Silt. HrrUt S'jS tJ. C. I*. E. 

II. Roman. Hero-cuk was not indigenous to Italy. 
Tlic primitive Romans sacrificed to the ghosts of the dead 
(ilfcncj q.v.) and conceived of a sc.mi-indcpcndcnt spirit 
(crrrW q.v.) attadicd to living penons. Hut tlie myth 


of a deified founder, Romulus (q.v.), was only invented 
in or after the fourth century n.c. under Greek influence. 
From the time of Marccllus’ conquest of Syracuse (212 
B.C.), Roman officials received divine honours from Greek 
dries; notable instances are possibly Scipio .^fricanus 
(c. 200) and certainly tlic ‘liberator’ FJamininus (c. 191). 
At Rome such honours are met with only at the begin- 
ning of the first century’ B.C., and then exceptionally, ns 
those offered privately to Marius (101) and popularly to 
the demagogue Gratidianus (86). Under Stoic influence 
the idea that worthy individuals might become divine 
after death appeared in Cicero’s Somntum Sclpioms (e. 51) 
and in the shrine which he planned for his daughter 
Tullia (d. 4s). Caesar as dictator (45~.44) received divine 
honours, probably by his own wish and perhaps w’ith a 
reminiscence of Alexander. After his assassination the 
triumvirs, supported by popular agitation, secured from 
the Senate his deification (42). 

Imperial emperor-worship falls into two aspects, the 
worship of the living ruler, including his identification 
with gods, and the apotheosis of the dead one, and into 
three types, provincial, municipal, and private. In 
Egypt Augustus succeeded to the religious position of 
the Ptolemies. Elsewhere the Greeks continued for him 
the Hellenistic concept of the divine ruler. And at Rome 
his titles included Divi filtus and Auyuslus, wJiich gave 
him a divine aura if not actual divinity. Officially, 
however, Augustus was usually joined with tlic goddess 
Roma. He particularly encouraged the cults maintained 
by the provincial assemblies (Kotvd), c.g. for Asia at 
Pergamum (29 n.c.) and for Galatia at Ancyra. At Rome 
the poets constantly spoke of him ns divine or divinely 
inspired. In c. 12-7 B.c. he joined his peiiius with the 
Lares compitalcs for the official cults of the 265 wards 
lyici) of the city’. Throughout Italy, individuals, groups, 
and towns spontaneously oflered worship to him or to 
his genius. In the western provinces Augustus established 
altars (not temples) to himself, probably in conjunction 
with Roma, and assemblies (.concilia) for Gaul at Lyons 
(I2-IO n.c.), for Germany at Cologne (e. 10 n.c.), and per- 
haps elsewhere. Municipal (c.g. at Narbo) and private 
worship seems, however, to have been less common in 
the West than in the East. After his de.ith his cult as 
dims Augustus was formally instituted on the Palatine, 
and cities and provinces (c.g. Tnrraco) throughout the 
Empire dedicated temples to him ns divus Augustus. 

Tliough his ‘constitutional’ successors, when consulted, 
deprecated worship of themselves, the Greeks continued 
to accord it. Of the ’absolutist’ emperors, Gaius and 
Domitian required worship, but Nero and Commodus 
probably welcomed rather than demanded divine 
honours. Tlic Senate rewarded deceased emperors who 
had pleased it with apotheosis. During the third century 
the spread of oriental cults was a.ssociatcd with the view 
that the emperor was especially’ under divine protection 
rather than himself a god, and when Constantine adopted 
Christianity (a.d. 31 i) this became the official doctrine. 
It was perpetuated in the theory of the divine right of 
Irings (rex Dei gratia). 

Emperor-worship was not merely a device to lend dig- 
nity and superhuman authority to the ruler or to secure 
the” loyoalty of subjects; it represented a .spontaneous 
expression of gratitude to one svho had saved and bene- 
fited his subjects by csmblishing pe.acc and prosperity, 
an expression couched in tenns of Hellenistic flattery’ 
and supported by the prevalent Stoicism. Tlie practice 
was perhaps a: first more iridc.sprcad in the East tfi,an 
in the Vi'est, more sincere in private th.an in ofTici.il 
(municipal or provincial) exth, and more spontaneous 
under Augustus than under his tuccesson. In general, 
it pTob.ab!y contributed littlcornothlng to fi’l the religious 
needs of the population of th.c Empire- However, it 
acquired increasing political significance. In the toivns 
of Italy the colleges of rctsri cr Auguitala in charge of 
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the imperial cult afforded an outlet for the ambition of 
freedmen, to whom public offices were closed. Augustus* 
hope that the provincial assemblies might become inter- 
mediaries between the cities and the emperor proved 
vain, but the provincial and municipal priesthoods and 
the presence of the provincial temple in a city were much 
sought-after honours. Emperor-worship enhanced the 
position of the ruler by contributing to court ceremonial 
and insignia. Either the ruler or his genius (in Greek, his 
‘Tyche’) might be invoked with the gods to confirm oaths, 
a practice to be distinguished from oaths of loyalty to 
the emperor. Offenders against the emperor’s divinity 
laid themselves open to the charge of treason (mmen 
laesae 7naiestatis). Though Pliny’s detection of Christians 
by their refusal to sacrifice before the statues of the gods 
and Trajan (Bithynia c. a.d. iia) may not represent a 
general test, this test or that of refusal to confirm an oath 
by invoking the emperor had become regular in Tertul- 
lian’s day (c. a.d. zoo). Decius demanded sacrifice to the 
gods, together with offerings in honour of (not to) himself 
and an oath by his genius as evidence of loyalty from 
everyone, not merely Christians ; cf. the Egyptian certi- 
ficates (libelli) of A.D. 250. Finally, in the 4th century, 
emperor-worship, with its formality and its voluntary 
participation, yielded to the new, vital State church, the 
Christian, conformity to which became a compulsory 
political obligation. 

For bibliography cf. CAH s. (1934), 951-2. General survey with 
bibliography, Herzog-Hauser, ‘Kaiserkult’ in PW auppl. iv (1924), 
8 o 5 ff. Development through Augustan period, L. R. Taylor, 
Divinity of the Roman Emperor (1931). On special topics mentioned 
above, E. Komemann, Klio i (1901); F. Blumenthal, Arch. Pap. v 
(19*3); P. Riewald, De imp. Rom. cum certis dis comparatione etc, 
(1912); E. Bickermann, ARTV toevii (1929); M. RostovtzefF, Rev. 
Hist, clxiii (1930); J. P. V. D. Balsdon, The Emperor Gains (1934), 
157 if.; H. 1 . Bell, J'etcj and Christians in Egypt, i ff.; G. Schumann, 
Hell, und griech. Elemente in der Regierung Neros (1930), 21 ff.; 

K.Scon.Thelmp.Cultunder-'--’^’"-'- 

(Decius) in FiF TV (1932), 1 2t ■ ' 

184 ff.; N. H. Baynes, Conito ■ _ 

(1931); P. Guiraud, La Ass. 

Les Cultes paieru etc. i (1907), 17 n.; A. AlfSldi, Rom. Mitt, xlix 
(>934), I (< 93 S): A. D. Nock, Harv, Stud, xli (1930) and chapters in 
CAH X, xii. M. Hammond. 

RULLIANUS, see fabius (3). 

RULLUS, Publius Servilius, tribune in 63 b.c., intro- 
duced a comprehensive agrarian measure at the instiga- 
tion of Caesar and Crassus. His ostensible aim was the 
redistribution of land in Italy and the provinces, and 
to this end a board of commissioners was to be established 
with far-reaching powers. In many respects he anti- 
cipated the later legislation of Caesar; but Cicero, 
divining that the real purpose of the bill was to strengthen 
the position of Caesar and Crassus at Pompey’s expense, 
attacked the proposals so vigorously in the Senate and 
the assembly that they were withdrawn. 

See Cicero. Leg. Agr. (of four speeches two survive in whole and 
one in part); E. G. Hardy, Some Problems of Roman History (1924). 

J. M. C. 

RUMINA, an obscure goddess, who, if her name be 
not Etruscan (Schulze, Latein. Eigennamen, 580 f.), is 
to be connected with ruma (breast) and taken to be a 
Ttumcn of suckling. She had a shrine near the Lupercal, 
where milk, not wine, was offered, Varro, Rust. 2. ii. 5; 
Wissowa, RK 242. H. J. R. 

RUPILIUS, Publius, a close friend of Scipio Acmi- 
lianus, brought the Slave War in Sicily to an end in 
13 1 B.C.; with a senatorial commission he drew up a 


charter for the province (Lex Rupilia). As consul in 132, 
with his colleague Popillius, he vigorously prosecuted 
Tiberius Gracchus’ adlierents; and like him went into 
exile in 123. M. H. 

RUTILIUS (i) RUFUS, Publius (cos. 103 B.c.), was 
a friend of Scipio Aemilianus, under whom he served at 
Numantia, and of the Mucii Scaevolae. A professed 
Stoic, and an Optimate in politics, he was responsible 
in some measure for the military reforms for which Marius 
is usually given the credit. He served with Metellus 
in Africa (109-107 B.c.) and was left in command when 
Metellus reftised to meet his successor Marius. As 
consul in 105, after the defeat of his colleague Mallius in 
Gaul, Rutilius raised and trained the army which Marius 
later commanded against the Cimbri: he improved 
military swordsmanship by introducing the gladiators’ 
methods. In 100 he took part in the resistance to Satur- 
ninus. His condemnation de repetundis (92) by the eques- 
trian jury after his legatio under Q. Scaevola in Asia (94) 
led directly to the breach between Optimates and Equites, 
which the younger Drusus vainly tried to heal. He 
retired to the province he was alleged to have plundered; 
Cicero met him at "Smyrna in 78. Later historians foimd 
his memoirs a valuable source. An eminent soldier, 
jurist, and orator, Rutilius combined Greek culture with 
the old Roman virtues. M. H. 

RUTILIUS (2) LUPUS, Publius (early ist c. a.d.), 
rhetorician, abridged in Latin a work on figures of speech 
by Gorgias, who taught at Athens in the first century 

B. c. (Quint. Inst. 9. 2. 102). 

RUTILIUS (3) GALLICUS, Gaius (cos. suff. c. a.d. 70, 
cos. II c. go), from Augusta Taurinorum. Apart from 
the poem, with valuable details of his career, which 
Statius composed to celebrate Rutilius’ recovery from an 
illness (Silv. 1. 4), the only evidence about this eminent 
senator comes from inscriptions. ILS 9499 contains his 
atrsus down to the consulate (inter alia he had been legate 
of Galatia for nine years, partly under Cn. Domitius 
Corbulo). He was governor of Lower Germany in 78 
(ILS 9032), when he defeated the Bructeri and captured 
the priestess Veleda (Statius, Silv. 1 . 4. 89 f. ; Tac. Germ. 
8). By the year 89 he had been appointed praefectus ttrbi, 
in which post he may have died. R. S. 

RUTILIUS, see also namatianus. 

RUTUPIAE, modem Richboroitgh (Kent), situated 
originally on an island of the now silted Thanet channel ; 
a pair of ditches were very probably the defences of a 
Claudian landing-party (a.d. 43) and the site was used 
as a stores base for the conquest. C. 80-90 a deeply 
founded structure (trophy -l-sea-mark?) was built. 
Rutupiae was the principal landing-place from the 
Continent, so that in authors ‘Rutupinus’ = British. 

C. 230 the trophy, itself in ruins, but perhaps replaced 
by an equally strange cruciform structure, was surrounded 
by ditches, which were soon replaced by the stone Saxon 
shore-fort of c. 6 acres (Carausius? c. 290 or a little 
earlier). Quantities of late coins prove a long, perhaps 
post-Roman occupation. 

J.P. Bushc-Foi, First, Second, and Third Reports of Excavations, 
1926-32. Summaries of later results in JRS. General Summary, 
Victoria County History, Kent iii. 24-41. Coins: F.'S. Salisbury, 
Numismatic Chronicled vii. 108-20; Antiquaries Journal vii. 268-81. 

C. E. S. 
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SAALBURG, a site on the Upper German limes which 
commanded a pass across the Taunus mountains. Under 
Domitian, who advanced the frontier to the outer slopes 
of the range, a small earth fort was constructed here. 
Shortly after ii6 the Coliors Ractorum Civiurn Romano- 
rum was brought from Wiesbaden and a fort built for it. 
The fort was rebuilt in 213 after a raid by the Alamanni, 
but %vas abandoned in asp-tio. The successive forts and 
the adjoining civil settlement have been excavated, and 
the walls and main buildings of the cohort fort recon- 
structed. 

Derobergermamsch-ractuche Limes, B.Bd.ii. i,no. ir, 1937. O. B 

SABAZrUS (EaPd^ios, in Anatolia frequently 27 ao(v)d- 
^eor), a Thraco-Phrygian god, regarded by the Greeks 
now as purely foreign, again as identical with Dionysus. 
Wherever his place of origin, Phrygia and Lydia were 
the chief centres of his cult; the Attalid cult of S. at 
Pergamum (C. Michel, Rccueil d' Inscriptions grecques 
(1897-1927), 46, 142-141 B.C.) was a foundation of 
the Cappadocian princess, Stratonicc. Private associa- 
tions worshipping S. existed at Athens from the late 
fifth century, and Demosthenes (xviii. 259-60) derides 
his purificatory rites, but evidence for the cult is scanty 
till Imperial times. S. was identified with the Kvpws 
Ea^atlsO of the Septuagint (cf. Val. Max. 1. 3. 2), and 
once called Theos Hypsistos (q.v,), and certain Jewish 
eschatological concepts arc associated with him in the 
Vincentius frescoes at Rome (Dessau, JLS 3961). His 
chief attribute is the snalic, important also in his mys- 
teries. In art, S. appears cither in Phiygian costume or, 
since he was frequently called Zevs S., with the thunder- 
bolt and eagle of Zeus. Noteworthy arc tlic votive 
hands, making the 'bcncdictio Latina’ and adorned with 
numerous cult symbols. See also Anatolian deities and 
ATACEDO.VIAN CULTS. 

See especially Eiscic in Itoscher, Lex. i.v., and F. Cumont, 
CliAcad. Inscr. tgo 6 , F. R. W. 

SABBLLI, the name given collectively to those Italic 
peoples who spoke Oscan (q.v.). I’hcy expanded from 
their original habitat (reputedly Sabine Amitemum) by 
proclaiming Sacred Springs: all men bom within a 
certain year were dedicated to a god ; his sacred animal 
guided them, armed, to frc.sh lands, where they usually 
imposed their language and coalesced widi the pre- 
Sabellian population. Thus originated Marrucini, Marsi, 
Pncligni, Vcsiini, Apuli, Samnites, Hirpini, Frcntani, 
Campani, Lucani, Bruttii (Cato fr. 50 P.; Dion. Hal. 1. 
i6; Fcstiis p. 93, ISO, 23s, 425, 519 L.; Li\y 22. 10). 
These migrations were still continuing in the fifth cen- 
tury n.C. and later: Sabclli conquered Campania c. 450- 
4:0, Liic.ania e. .120-390; Bruttii appeared c. 356. But 
the Sabclli were more expansive than cohesive. The 
Samnites, whom ancient writers regard as Sabclli pre- 
eminently (sec E. A. Sonncnsclicin, CR 1897, 339), had 
no feeling of political unity with their ancestors the 
Sabines, nor the Frcntani with theirs, the Samnites. 

Old Sabellic is the description inaccurately applied to 
some untranslated inscriptions from Picenum, including 
the oldest non-Etruscan inscriptions from Italy. Thetsvo 
dialects in question may be Illyrian (J. Whatmough, 
Rtae-I(alic Dialects ii {19.13). - 07 )- 

SABINA, Vsr.tA. daughter of L. Vibsas Sabinua and 
M3tidi.i the F.!dcr (child of Trajan’s sister Mardans) and 
thus Tr.qan’s grand-tu'ece, ts'.arricd Hadrian (q.v.), a.d. 
ICO, through I’lotina's favour. Report described the 
marriage so ur.iuccc»!ut, but, although Septicics Cbrus 


and Suetonius (q.v. 2) were dismissed, there is little 
evidence for this view'. S.sbina remained faithful; she 
received the honour of coinage with the title ‘Augusta’ in 
128 (Hadrian now ‘Pater Patriae’), accompanied Hadrian 
in Egypt (130), and was consecrated by him after her 
death (136 or 137), with a special coinage. Groundless 
sc^dal subsequently ascribed her deatli to Hadrian’s 
poisoning, or to compulsory suicide. 

^H.A. Rod.: Pin, V 4:4. B. W. Henderson, Ifadrian esc. (1923), 
22 ff.; H. Mattingly, B.M. Coins, Rom. Emp. iii (1936). 

C. H. V. S. 

SABINI dwelt north-east of Rome principally in 
villages, politically disunited, often umv.illed, and usually 
perched on Apennine hill-tops (Strabo 5. 22S, 250). 
Their origin is unknown ; ancient writers, observing their 
bravery and simple morality, thought them Lacedae- 
monians (Dion. Hal. 2. 49), They probably spoke Oscan 
(rec SABELLi ; cf. Varro, Ling. 7. 28), and were famous for 
their superstitious practices and strong religious feelings 
(Festus p. 434 L. ; Cic. Div. 2. 80) ;many Rom.in religious 
institutions reputedly derived from them. Although the 
Rape of the Sabine Women is fiction, stories connecting 
Sabines with primitive Rome arc not entirely untrust- 
worthy, Peculiarities of the Latin Language, duplic.itcd 
usiigcs in certain Roman religious practices, the double 
nature of the Roman burial customs, traditions concern- 
ing the Quirinal, Esquiline, and Numa Pompilius imply 
a Sabine clement in the Roman population, the result 
not of Sabine conquest but of amalgamation or gradual 
infiltration (e.g. the Claudii; Livy 2. 16). Livy and 
Dionysius record numerous wars against Sabines from 
regal times until 449 n.c., embellishing them with 
accounts of the legendary Titus Tatius and victorious 
Valcrii (figments doubtless of Valerius Antins* imagina- 
tion); probably these were operations ng.iinst sporadic 
Sabine bands. In 449 Rome won a resounding victory 
(Livy 3, 38 f.). Silence envelops the Sabines thereafter 
until ago, when M’. Curius Dentatus for some unrecord- 
ed reason suddenly conquered them (Livy, Epit. 11), con- 
fisixitcd somcof their territory (T. Frank, Klio igi i, 367), 
and sold some Sabines into slavery, the remainder becom- 
ing rimjmfJi</ 7 rogio(Vcn. Pat. 1,14), However, the fertile 
Agcr Sahinus (nowadays Sabina; but its exact ancient 
limits arc unknow'n) remained Sabine; personal names 
ending in -edius were common there (A. Schultcn, Klio 
1903, 235); ocloviri, the annu.al magisterial board (proto- 
type of the quattuorviral constitution of Roman muni- 
ripia}), still administered Sabine towns. Becoming full 
citizens in 268 (Cic. Ealb. 13), the Sabines were rapidly 
romanized and cc.iscd to be a separate nation. Chief 
towns ; Rcaic, Amitemum, Nunia, and, before 449, Cures, 
Nomentum, and Fidcnac. 

A. SclmeRlcr. Riimitehe GtsihichSe i (iSsj). 2436; A. Rmfniwtrj:. 
Staai der otsm Judiker {1913), 40 f.; CAU iv, 455. 4&7 (Conway); 
vii. 368, 403 (Last); 615 (Ailcoeli) (with bshlioxtaptiv); H. Builntph. 
StciU tend' Stoat im timisefien ItoUm (1035): J. Whairnourh, 
Eaur.dation: cf Roman Italy {1937), 2Kj f.; E. C. Evaai, .‘ 1 m. Ac. 
Rome ri (1939). E. T. S. 

SABINIAN SaiOOL, see .s.vm.NX'S (2). 

SABINtJS (1), Os'iti’s friend, who composed imaginary 
replies to Ovid’s letterr. from heroines {jhreidet) a.nd 
modelled a work on tlic Fasti. 

SABINUS (2), Masuiul' 3, a Roma-n jurist of tlie first 
half of the first centurj' A.d. Dcscemlci! frvsm n poor 
family, he lived on the ccrruriliutions of his disciple:; in 
his fi.‘‘tieth year lie obt.ained equestrian ra.nk end wit 
ihe first of tlvls rank to receive the ius rcti^ndn'.di. 
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Sabinus -was famous for a standard work, an exposition 
of the ius civile in three books, which served posterity 
as a model for systematic treatises on private law, 
entitled Ex Sabmo ot Ad Sabinum (as following the system 
and disposition of Sabinus’ work). Other works; Ad 
edictum praetoris tirbani- De furlis\ Responsa, and some 
writings not of a juridical character. 

Most of the jurists of the Imperial period up to the 
time of Salvius Julianus and Gaius were adherents of 
one or other of two jurists’ schools {scholae, sectae). The 
one was called Sabiniani after Sabinus or Cassiani after 
his disciple Cassius, the other Proctdiani after its leader 
Proculus. The antagonism of the two Schools was 
derived from the predecessors of these jurists, G. Ateius 
Capito (q.v.), teacher of Sabinus, and M. Antistius Labeo 
(q.v.). The individual contrast between these two jurists 
of the age of Augustus has nothing to do with the opposi- 
tion of the Schools. Similarly, the contrast between the 
last great representatives of the Schools, Celsus (q.v. 3) and 
Julianus (q.v.), offers no clue to the real nature of this 
opposition. There is a long series of doctrines on which 
the opinions of the two Schools are divided, but the 
intrinsic bases of the antagonism cannot be ascertained. 
It was neither the contrast between ius strictum and ius 
aequum, nor that between the ancient national ius civile 
and the ius gentium, nor differences in philosophical 
doctrines or in the method of exposition, although the 
Sabinians had a predilection for systematic description 
and the Proculians rather for casuistic. The most con- 
siderable representatives of the Sabinians were, besides 
the founder, the jurists Cassius, Javolenus, Abdmius 
Valens, Julianus, and Gaius; chiefs of the other school 
were Proculus, the two Nervae (father and son), Pegasus, 
the two Celsus (father and son), and Neratius (qq.v.). 

O. Lenel, Sabintu-System (1802); G. Baviera, Le due satole dei 
giur.rom. (1898); B.Kilbler, s.v. ‘Rechtsschulen’, inPIfi A. 381 ff.j 
an exhaustive exposition of the opposing school doctrines: S. Di 
Marao, ‘Cassiani e Sabiniani’, Riv. ital. per le scienze giuria, J910; 
V. Arangio-Ruiz, Storia del dir. rom. (1937), 263 ff. A. B. 

SABINUS (3), Flavius (cos. stiff, anno incerto), bom 
c. A.D. 8, the elder brother of the Emperor Vespasian. 
He was legate of Moesia for seven years (c. 49-56) and 
praefectus urbi for twelve years (Tac. Hist. 3. 75, where 
some suspect the text) under Nero and Otho, though not 
continuously. When the Flavian forces approached 
Rome in Dec. 69, he all but completed negotiations for 
the abdication of Vitellius, when he was set upon by 
auxiliary troops of the German armies and killed with his 
friends after a siege on the Capitol, where he had taken 
refuge. ‘Innocentiam iustitiamque eius non argueres; 
sermonis nitnius erat’ (Tac. Hist. 3. 75). R. S. 

SABINUS (4), Titus Flavius, son of (3) above, escaped 
from the burning of the Capitol in A.D. 69, was consul 
in 8 z with Domitian, was married to Julia (Titus’ 
daughter, then Domitian’s mistress), and was killed by 
Domitian before the end of 84. His disgrace perhaps 
involved the banishment of Dio of Prusa. 

Stein, PfV vi. 2614. A. M. 

SABINUS, see also calvisius, nyaiphidius. 

SACADAS, musician and poet, of Argos (Paus. 9. 30. 
2), won three Pythian victories with the flute, composed 
tunes and elegiac poems set to tunes (Plut. De mus. 8), 
connected with the second establishment of music at 
Sparta in the first half of the seventh century B.c. 
Nothing of his work survives. See music, § 10. C. M. B. 

SACAEA (SaKaia, Strabo ii. 8. 4-5, p. Zanca, 
MSS. of Athenaeus, 639 c; rcuv Zaniov ioprq, Dio Chrys. 
Oral. 4. 66), a Babylonian festival, perhaps of New Year 
(S. H. Hooke, Orig. of Early Semitic Ritiml (1938), 59), 
kept up by the Persians. It was a time of general licence. 


feasting, and disguising (Strabo), when slaves ruled their 
masters (Berosus in Athenaeus) and a criminal was given 
all royal rights for the five days the feast lasted and then 
put to death (Dio). 

See Frazer, GB’, index s.v. H. J. R. 

SACERDOS, Marius Plotius (3rd c. a.d.), grammarian 
and metrician. The first book of his Artes grammaticae 
(ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. vi. 427-546) deals with the parts 
of speech and vitia orationis (but the introduction is 
lost); the second with nouns, verbs, and constractions ; 
the third with metres. The three books seem not to have 
been published as a single work and the second is in 
essentials identical with the spurious Ars catholica Probi 
(cf. Keil, iv. 3-43). Tliis work is the oldest Latin gram- 
matical treatise extant in anything like its entirety. 

Cf. Teuffel, § 394; Schanz-Hosius, §§ 604-5. J. F. M. 

SACRA VIA, see VIA SACRA. 

SACRAMENTUM (Legal) signified in the oldest 
Roman civil proceedings .the sum of money deposited in 
ittre by both the litigants as a stake. The party whose 
claim was disproved in the hearing before the judge 
forfeited his deposit to the aerarium. The opposite 
assertions of the parties concerning tlie right claimed by 
the plaintiff formed a kind of wager, in accordance with 
which the judge had to settle in his sentence which 
party’s sacramentum was iustum: thus the matter in 
dispute was indirectly decided. The amoimt of the 
sacramentum, go or goo asses, depended on the value of 
the object under litigation : the larger sum was the money 
deposited as a stake in cases above 1,000 asses. Sacra- 
mentum was a sort of penalty for the loser of the process, 
but he forfeited it to the State, and not to his adversary. 
In its origins sacramentum was probably an oath (the 
soldiers’ oath bore the same name), but as early as the 
times of the XII Tables it was merely a sum of money. 
Later sacramentum was not deposited but guaranteed by 
security (praedes). From the sacramentum the principal . 
legis actio took its name : legis actio sacramento (per sacra- 
mentum). The proceedings are described by Gaius 4. 13 ff. 

For bibliography see LAW and procedure, roman, n. A. B. 

SACRAMENTUM (Military). In the pre-Marian 
period, when a new legion was levied, an oath of loyalty 
to the standards was administered by the tribunes to the 
soldiers. The formula was repeated by one soldier on 
behalf of his comrades, who repeated in unison ‘idem in 
me’. This sacramentum, violation of which rendered the 
offender sacer, was binding for the duration of the cam- 
paign. After Marius it was extended to cover the whole 
period of service and thus became synonymous with 
stipendium (q.v.). In the Principate the army took an 
oath to the princeps as sole imperator. This was renewed 
on the anniversary of his accession and on i January 
annually. 

H. M. D. Parker, The Roman Legions (igzS). H. M. D. P. 

SACRED BAND (lepos Ad^os), the picked corps of 
Thebans formed by Gorgidas (378 B.c.). It consisted 
of 300 men who were traditionally grouped as pairs of 
lovers. To Pelopidas was due the idea of keeping the 
band together and so fostering their esprit de corps. They 
fought under him at Tcgyra (375) and on the attacking 
wing at Leuctra (371), and were said to have remained 
undefeated till their heroic annihilation at Chaeronea 
(338). Their exact equipment is not recorded, but 
evidently they were shock troops and were largely 
responsible for the military supremacy of Thebes. A 
similar corps was formed by the Carthaginians, perhaps 
in imitation of the Thebans. 

Plutarch, Pelopidas SiS.; Ath. 13. 561 e: Polyacnus z. 5- t- 

II. W.P, 

SACRED SPRINGS, see springs, sacred. 
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SACRED STONES, see srosvs, sacred, 

SACRED WARS, the name of the wars declared by the 
Delphic Ainphictiony against one or more of its members 
on the ground of sacrilege against Apollo. 

The First Sacred War arose from a dispute between the 
Dciphians and Cirrha about Cirrha’s right to lev-y tolls 
on pilgrims. Solon is said to have urged Athens to join 
in the war, and Cirrha was annihilated c. 590 n.c. by 
the forces of Thessaly, Sicyon, and Athens. Delphi was 
declared independent, and Thessaly organized the 
Amphictiony to her interest. 

_Tlic Second Sacred War was precipitated by a Phocian 
seizure of Delphi. The Spartans restored the Sanctuary 
to the Dciphians. But soon afterwards the Athenians, 
led by Pericles, reinstated Piiocis (448). We do not 
know when Delphi was again liberated ; its independence 
was affirmed in the peace ofNicias (Thuc. 1. 112:5. iS). 

The Third Sacred War involved most of Greece and 
ended in the intervention of Philip II of Maccdon. 
During the Theban Hegemony Thebes had controlled 
the Amphictiony, and in spring 356 n.c. passed through 
its council a tlircat of war, unless Phocian separatist 
leaders paid the fines imposed on them for cultivating 
the Crisaenn plain (between Dclplii and Cirrha), wluch 
was sacred to Apollo. The separatists, led by Pliilomclus, 
seized Delphi and repelled Boeotian and Locrian attacks. 
The Sacred War was finally begun in autumn 355, when 
the Thebans obtained an open declaration of hostilities 
from the Amphictiony. Philomclus, with passive allies 
in Sparta, Athens, Achaea, and others, raised mercenaries 
with Delphian funds to face the coalition of Thessaly, 
Locris, and Bocotia. Defeating the Thessalians, who 
withdrew from the war, Philomclus defended Phocis 
successfully but was killed at Neon (354). Onomarchus, 
his able successor, invaded Bocotia and subdued Doris, 
Locris, and part of Thessaly, where he twice defeated 
Philip of Macedon (353). In 352 Onomarchus, despite 
Athenian assistance, w.as defeated and killed by Philip in 
Thessaly; his successor, Phayllus, held Thcmiopylae 
with aid from Athens, Sparta, and Achaea, and prevented 
Philip from entering central Greece. He eventually fell 
ill and was succeeded by Phalaecus, who pillaged the 
shrine at Delphi, By 347 Pliocis and TJicbcs were 
exhausted by guerrilla warfare; Thebes and Thessaly 
invited Philip to intervene, while a faction in Phocis 
invited Athens and Sparta; but Phalaecus, regaining 
power, rebuffed both. Athens then allied with Philip, 
and Phocis, isolated, surrendered to Philip, who re- 
convened the Amphictionic Council. The Phocians 
were disarmed and obliged to receive garrisons and to 
pay an indemnity. Their Amphictionic votes were trans- 
ferred to Philip. 

Diodonn, lit:, if). _ For the chronology «rr P. Cloehf, ituie 
ehronohciqur tttrla troUiimf Einrre x.icr/e (1915); N. G. I.. I himmond, 
JUS 1937. K. G. L. H. 

SACRIFICE (from the Latin sacrificiwn, the per- 
formance of a sacred action). 

1. A sacrifice, according to Plato (Euthyphra s^c), 
is a gift to the gods, and this was the current view of 
antiquity (in which the subject was treated by various 
scholars’, of whom Philochonis is c.spccially notesvorthy). 
Modem comparative method, however, combined with 
anthropological theory, lus sufficiently shown the com- 
plc.xitv of the problem. One ancient attempt to cl-tssify 
the confused m,ss.s of dct.iils i.s tliat of 'I'hcophr.wus, 
who distinguished offerings of pr.sisc, of tliank* Rising, 
and of suppliKition. We may abo distinguish betsveen 
gods, d.icmoncs (hcroe.s), end the dead as recipients of 
the offerintg!, and hetween priv.atc and public sacrifices. 
1'iii.illy. w‘e m.iy l.sy stress on the m.sterird of the sicrificc, 
the difference between vegetable and animal offerings, 
end on the svay in which the offerings wTre_ made over 
to the supenn'-tural powers (ccmmunal-saerifidal feest. 


holocaust, burial, libation, etc.). In view of the pre- 
historic origin of most of the sacrificial ritual it is 
for the most part extremely difficult to detect the re.sl 
source of tlie ritual in question, which is very often of a 
purely _ magical nature. Only insight into primitive 
mentality and evolutionary method can here give us n 
better understanding of the problems; and yet the 
religious and ethical notions of sacrifice in cla.ssical anti- 
quity’ and in higher religions in general arc quite different 
from those of primitive and savage worshippers. 

II. Bloodless offerings and blood offerings, (i) Theo- 
phrastus and other ancient philosophers believed that 
man at first knew only vegetarian food and accordingly 
offered to the gods grass and roots, cereals, vegetables 
(even blades pnd leaves), fruits and non-intoxicating 
liquids (principally milk). Animal food is, however, 
probably of equal antiquity, but in many Greek cults, 
especially those of chthonian deities, vegetables were 
prescribed (all kinds of fruits in the procession for the 
Sun and the Horai at Athens, a dish of beans at the 
Pyanopsia for Apollo, etc.); in a number of cults cakes 
(q.v.) were customary (cf. Ar. Pint. 661 and schol.). We 
may add cheese, honey, and oil; and, no doubt, home- 
grown incense was from the remotest antiquity burnt 
for the gods (fiuai originally means to ‘fumigate’, later 
commonly to ‘sacrifice’, as contrasted with erayl^nt', 
which is used of offerings to the dead and the heroes). 

(2) Blood offerings were the most popular form of 
ancient sacrifice, public and private. The deity was 
provided with the same food as the worshipper, meat 
from domesticated or wild animals and birds, and some- 
times fish (q.v.). The meat, specially selected for the 
deity, was burnt on the altar, wine being simultaneously 
poured into the (lames. Many details, known to us from 
Homer, may have had a magical character; the sacrificcr 
washed his hands, sprinkled barley grains, threw some 
of the victim’s hair into the fire, touched the altar (the 
centre of sanctity), and in n prayer praised the god, 
thanked him, or begged for his help. The entrails were 
separately cooked and tasted before the communal 
sacrificial feast started (on this point Greek and Rom.m 
usage agree remarkably). The deity was the honoured 
guest; this feature was still more prominent at tlic 
Theoxenia (q.v. ; cf. the Icctisternia, q.v., of the Romans). 
Epithets like *gont-catcr’ (i.e. Hera), ’bull-catcr’ (Dio- 
nysus) bear witness to the original conception of the 
dcit}’ as really eating of the flesh of tlic victim. On m.any 
inscriptions the nccc,s5ity of eating the flesh (being 
sanctified, tabu) within the holy precincts is enforced. 
Wc may infer that more indifferent worshippers often 
took it home; in other sacrifices this was quite correct. 
Concerning Roman ritual it is especially noteworthy 
that the sacrificcr covered his head with his toga during 
the whole operation. Music (pipes, nkso lyre) was tradi- 
tional in Greece as In Rome. 

The choice of animals (which ought to be w'ithout 
blemish) w.ss essential and intricate; tJic rules gcncralfy 
apply to the Greeks as well as the Romans. Male deities 
usually preferred male victims; bright (celestial) deities 
demanded light-haired victims, the nether world (and 
the dead) black victims. The virgins Athena and Artemis 
sometimes wanted unbroken cattle. A pregnant sow 
was offered to the carth-goddcjs in order to intensify her 
riatia (her fertility), a cock to the war-god. To some 
deities animals unfit (or not used) for human food w ere 
sacrificed: dogs to Hecate, Eilcithyia, nny.slios (Sparta); 
horses to Poseidon, the Sun (burnt -offering), the Winds 
(also the river Ska.mandros into svhich hors cs were throw n, 
according to the Iliad; cf. the fiy.nis October lactifiecd to 
Mars at Rome) ; to Prinpin and (at 'IV.renturr.) to 
the Winds. No doubt th.cre existed a niystcrious syin- 
pathy Isctwren these gods enti their victims (cf. alto the 
red dog ••ac.nTjeed to the spirit of the mildesv at the 
Roman Robisffiz, tee r.onict j); tiie gods •••.■«€ forrr.tdy 
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believed to appear in the shape of these very animals, as 
legend and archaeological evidence still attest (so Poseidon 
as god of the earth and the underworld in Ae shape of 
a horse). So far we may here use the term communion- 
feast (see infra). 

III. The offerings mentioned mostly belong to the 
regular gift type of sacrifice (honorific sacrifices). Some 
of them may originate in tithes {anapxoi, primitiae), the 
first-fruits of field and orchard, game and spoils. These 
were tabu and the due of the dead, heroes and gods 
alike. Other offerings, which are utterly destroyed, 
represent the piacular (propitiatory) or purificatory type. 
The buried corpses of the dead had to be fed (cf. the 
remains of Mycenaean tomb-cult) ; we know of a number 
of cases where the blood of the victims and other libations 
were led through a tube or hole into the mouth of the 
dead(cf. Paus. lo. 4. 10). The victim itself, being tabu, 
was burnt, and such burnt offerings (holocausts) were 
traditional in the cults of the heroes and chthonic deities; 
but we hear also of common meals of the family or of 
worshippers round the graves and the altars (as in the 
present-day grave-ritual of the East). The proper time 
was the evening, in contrast with the daytime which was 
prescribed for sacrifices to the Olympian gods. 

The offering of a human victim, attested by Homer 
{II. 23. 171 ff.) and Greek myth (Iphigenia; cf. the 
tradition of the Messenian Wars), is a relic of primitive 
propitiatory sacrifice, offered to the feared soul or 
enraged deity, mostly in times of emergency. The ver 
sacrum, q.v., and the Argei, q.v., cannot prove human 
sacrifice at Rome ; but in the third century B.c. two pairs of 
Gaulish and Greek men and women were buried alive 
in the Forum Boarium in accordance with Sibylline 
oracles. In the cult of Dionysus a human victim was 
even rent to pieces, and in the ritual of Zeus Lykaios, on 
the remote Mt. Lykaion in Arcadia, there were practices 
reflecting real cannibalism (so King Tantalus feasted 
the gods on the flesh of his son). The Athenians, however, 
felt ashamed of the sacrifice of Persian prisoners before 
the battle at Salamis. The self-sacrifice of the Roman 
commander on the field of battle, combined with a 
prayer and curse, is a vicarious sacrifice, originating in 
magic {see DEVono). 

IV. Purely magic is the use of scapegoats, known 
from Athens (Hippon. fr. 6 ff. Diehl) and Massalia. 
This may have been a once widespread Mediterranean, 
later specifically Ionian practice, repeated at fixed 
intervals. In Athens it was attached to a festival of 
Apollo, the Thargelia (q.v.). A man, called a ^apfiaKos 
(or two men or a man and a woman), was treated 
according to a fixed ceremonial, and then, loaded with 
all the wickedness of the city, was driven out by the 
inhabitants. In Massalia a criminal was selected and 
finally killed. 

Another type of magical practice is the oath sacrifice. 
The swearer touched a portion of the victim (or trod 
upon its genitals), and the contact filled him with its 
mana', thereupon the animal was buried or cast into the 
sea. As the oath involved a conditional curse, the danger 
from the communion established with the victim (and 
secondarily with the oath-gods) involved peril to the 
perjurer (cf., e.g., II. 3. 103; 19. 267). 

V. The ritual of the Athenian Bouphonia is peculiar. 
An ox ‘of its own accord’ approaches the altar, eats the 
com upon it, and is thereupon slain by the priest, who 
flees into voluntary exile. The axe is adjudged guilty 
and cast into the sea. The flesh of the ox is eaten, its 
hide sewed together, and this sham ox is yoked to the 
plough. The family to which the priesthood of Zeus 
Policus belonged was the Bouzygai (those who yoke 
oxen), who may have supervised the festival called 
Dipolieia, of which the Bouphonia was part, and the 
crime appears to be the ‘murder* of the plough-ox (the 
totem theory is to be discarded). 


VI. Sacramental sacrifice. The ‘omophagies’ of the 
Maenads, characteristic of the cult of the Thracian 
Dionysus — ^the rending of a bull or goat, the eating of its 
raw flesh and the drinking of its blood — are to be referred 
to the conception of the god incarnated in an animal (cf. 
DIONYSUS, orphism). The citizens of Tenedos preserved 
reminiscences of a similar communion with the deity 
(personified as a calf, sacrificed to the god, Dionysus, 
himself, Ael. 12.34). Different from this ‘omophagy’ 
is the sacrifice of a wolf to Apollo, a bear to Artemis (both 
being incarnated in the respective animals). See magic, 
DIVINATION. 
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SACROVIR, Julius, an Aeduan, whose family had 
received Roman citizenship, perhaps from Caesar. 
After having fought for the Romans, he rebelled in A.D. 
21 with Julius Florus and collected a large army of his 
countrymen. He occupied Augustodunum, but was 
easily defeated by C. Silius and committed suicide. It 
is doubtful whether his name is inscribed on the arch of 
Orange. 

A. Stein, PW x. 796; C. JuIIian, Histoire de la Gaule iv (1913), 
153. For the arch, literature in CAH, Plates iv. 192. A. M. 

SAEPTA lULIA was the voting-hall of the Roman 
people, in the Campus Martins, planned by Caesar and 
completed by Augustus and Agrippa in 26 B.c. ; it re- 
placed booths or pens known as ovile. It was over 400 m. 
long and 60 m. deep, in seven aisles formed by eight 
rows of columns. There were thus formed about eighty 
rooms, which Hulsen (Jordan, Topographic d. Stadt 
Rom iii. 561) relates to the double division of the thirty- 
five tribes. It is tmeertain whether it had two stories, 
or whether the upper was the huge hall of the Diribi- 
torium (Dio Cass. 55. 8. 3; 7 B.c.). As the building lost 
its political significance, it came to be used for public 
meetings and shows. After repairs following the fire of 
A.D. 80 it became a luxury bazaar (Mart. 9. 59) very like 
Nero’s buildings on the Via Sacra (q.v.). I. A. R. 

S(A)EVrUS NICANOR (znd-ist c. b.c.), grammarian, 
the first to gain fame by his teaching (Suet. Gram. 5), 
wrote commentarii, said to have been mainly borrowed, 
and- a satura. 

SAGITTARn, see ARMS AND ARMOUR, ROMAN. 

SAGUNTUM, a city of the Edctani (or Arsetani; cf. 
Arse on coins) about 16 miles north of Valencia in Spain. 
It had close trade relations with Massilia. An alliance 
with Rome (contracted probably after 228 b.c.) did not 
save it from siege and capture by Hannibal in 219 B.c., 
an incident which precipitated the Second Punic War. 
In 217 the elder Scipios moved against it (traces of their 
camp at the neighbouring Almenara survive) and it fell 
by 212. The city and its walls were rebuilt by the 
Romans. Sertorius occupied it, but was driven out by 
Mctcllus and Pompey in 75. It became a municipium 
avium Romanontm imder Augustus. It was noted for its 
cereals, a variety of fig, and a type of pottery. Some of 
the amphorae in Monte Testaccio at Rome came from 
Sagimtum. There survive traces of the Iberian wall and 
Punic buildings on the citadel and a Roman theatre. 

M. Gonzales Simancas, Sagunto, sus monumentos y las excavaciones 

(1929). J. J. van N. 

SALACIA, cult-partner of Neptunus (Gcllius 13. 23. 2), 
probably the numcn of springing water (root of salire; 
for tlie suffix cf. salax); Neptunus (q.v.) is a deity 
originally of fresh water. 
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SALAMIS (i), an island in the Saronic Gulf bcttvccn 
the western coast of Attica and the eastern coast of the 
Mcgarid, closes the bay of Eleusis on the south. In the 
strait formed by the slopes of Mt. Aegalcus, the island of 
Psyttalcia, and the promontory of Cynosura southwards, 
and the small island of St. George northwards, the 
Persian fleet was crushingly defeated (Sept. 480 n.c.). 
Though probably colonized by, and originally belonging 
to, Aegina, and temporarily occupied by Mcgara (c. 
600 B.c.), Salamis shared the fortunes of Athens from 
the age of Solon and Pisistratus. Declared a clcruchy 
soon after Cieisthenes’ reforms, it was consequently 
exploited. In 318 it was conquered by Macedonia. 
Aratus restored it to Athens (c. 230). 

C. N. Rndas. La Bnlaille de Salatnirte (1915); L. BQrchncr, PW, 
B.V.; D. Levi, G. De Sanctis, Encicl, itaU, xxx. 489 f. P. T. 

SALAMIS (2), the prineipal Greek city of Cyprus, 
situated on the cast coast within sight of Syria. It suc- 
ceeded an inland settlement at Enkomi which has yielded 
very rich Mycenaean remains. It appears to have been 
the first Cypriot city to strike coins ; from these a list of 
its kings can be recovered. C. 400 n.c. King Evagoras 
started a Hellenic revival against Phoenician encroach- 
ments in Cyprus and conquered most of the island. It 
was the scene of a notable naval victory by Demetrius 
the Besieger over Ptolemy I in 306. In the Roman 
period, from which most of its ruins date, it contained a 
large Jewish population. S. C. 

SALARIUM (‘salt-money’) was a sum paid to officers 
and officials and to professional men (c.g. teachers and 
doctors), which was regarded not as a regular payment, 
but as a contribution to expenses incurred. If suchhonor- 
nria were not paid the recipient could not enforce his 
claim to them, l3ut could only appeal to a higher authorit>*. 
Under the Republic all payments to public servants were 
of this character, but under the Principatc fixed pajanents 
were made to provincial governors and to officers of the 
army. Details are lacking, but we know that a proconsul 
received HS 1,000,000 (Dio 78. 22). For the scale of 
payments to officers sec A. von Domaszewski, 'Die 
Rangordnung des rOmischen Hccrcs’, Bonner Jahrb. 
1908,14011. G. U. S. 

SALEIUS BASSUS, see dassus. 

SALII (from saltre ‘to dance'), an ancient ritual sodalilns 
(see SODALES) found in many towns of Italy, usually in 
association with the war-god. Outside Rome they arc 
heard of at Lavinium, Tusculum, Aricia, Anagnia, and 
especially at Tibur, where tlicy were attached to Hercules 
(Serv. ad Am. 8. 285). At Rome they were connected 
with Mars, though it is possible tliat of tlieir two com- 
panies, each twelve in number, the Palatini and the 
Collini (or Agoncnscs), the latter originally belonged to 
Quirinus; they were required to be of patrician birth 
and to have both father and mother living. They wore 
the old Italian war-dress, tuuka picta, with breastplate 
covered by the short military cloak {trahea), and the 
conical felt hat known ns the apex (Dion. Hal. a. 70). 
A sword was girt by their side; on the left arm they 
carried the anrih’n, ‘figure of eight' shields, preserved in 
the taercrtiim Martis in the Regia and said to be copies of 
tilt original ann'le, which fell from heaven as a gift from 
Jupiter to Kuma (Ov. fasti 3. 365-92); in the right hand 
they carried a 'spear or staff’ (Dion. Hal. l.c.). The Salii 
played n pn^minent part in th.e Quinquatrus of 19 Mar. 
and’ the Annilvistrium of 19 Oct., whidt marked the 
opening nnd closing of the campaigning sc.ason. On 
certain dav-s, too, during each of these two months, 
matVred in tltc calcnd.ar by the note errsn arjiUa movent, 
the Salii went in proccw-ion through the city. At certain 
spots they halted and pcrfcirmcd elaborate ritual dan^ 
{iripu.iitim, cf. Plut. A'lrrt. 13), beating their shields with 


their staves and singing the Carmen Salinrc (q.v.) or 
axamenta, of which some fragments are preserved. In 
the evening they feasted and resumed their procession 
on the next appointed day. C. 1 ). 

SALINATOR, Marcus Lttius, was bom in 254 n.c.; 
Livius Andronicus (q.v.) was perhaps pedagogue in his 
father s house. As consul (219) he campaigned against 
the Illyrians. After his triumph he was accused of 
peculation and withdrew from Rome (21S). His bitter- 
ness and tlic desertion of his father-in-law, Pacuvius of 
Capua, to the enemy explain his non-participation in the 
first part of the Hnnnibalic War. Recalled by the consuls 
in 210, he did not speak in the Senate till 208. As consul 
II (207) he was reconciled in national interests with his 
colleague C. Claudius Nero (q.v.), his former subordinate 
officer who had witnessed for the prosecution at the trial. 
Together they defeated Hasdrubal at Metaurus. Sali- 
nator was proconsul in Etruria (206-205) and censor 
{204), again with Nero for colleague, when he imposed a 
salt-tax. H. II. S. 

SALLUST (Gaius Sallustius Cmspus) (86-c. 34 n.c.), 
was bom at Amitemum of a plebeian family; at Rome 
Sallust entered the senatorial career and became quaestor. 
In 52, as tribune of the commons, he joined in opposing 
Cicero in the trial of Milo (Asc. Mil. 33). He w.-is 
expelled from the Senate in 50 by the censors, Appius 
Claudius and L. Piso, for alleged immorality, but was 
reappointed quaestor by Caesar in 49. In 48-47 he 
commanded one of Caesar’s legions, but was unsuccessful 
(Oros. 6. 15. 8; Dio 42. 52). As praetor in Africa he 
rendered Caesar important service {BAfr. 8 and 34) and 
was made proconsular governor of Numidia. On his 
return to Rome he was accused of plundering the pro- 
vince, but citherwas not brought to trial or was acquitted. 
He was wealthy enough to buy a fine estate in the Sixth 
Region, where he laid out beautiful gardens (the famous 
Horii Sallustiani) and spent the rest of his life in retire- 
ment. 

Womes 

1. BcIIum Cntllinnc (on titles see Ahiberg, Proleg. 
in Sail., GOteborg, 1911, 115 fif.), apparently published 
in 43 n.c. After his usual philosophic introduction S. 
gives an account of the conspiracy. The chronology is 
distorted, the events of a few months being extended to 
over n year. Hence the work is v.ilued, not for its his- 
torical importance, but for tlie vividness and artistry of 
the narrative and its fine character-sketches. 

2. Bcllum lugurthinum, published about 41. An 
account of the war with the Numidian king (111-106), 
preceded by a philosoplucal introduction and the story 
of Jugurtha’s previous life and his rise to power. S. had 
gathered personal information in Africa and had an 
abundance of good literary sources, including translations 
from the Punic (fii.?. 17. 7): yet us history the /ng. is of 
slight value; chronology is indefinite or disregarded, nnd 
even the sequence of events is not strictly followed ; but 
as n literary m.istcrpiccc of absorbing interest it ranks 
higlu 

3. Hlstorlac, in five books, apparently composed after 
39. It is preserved only in fragments, including, however, 
four speeches and two letters, published (in cod. \) for 
use in the schools; for although S. did not rank high ns nn 
orator (Quint. 4. 2. 45), the speeches in his works v.crc 
generally admired. 

4. Disputed leorkf. In cod, V, inthcf.amehand-.VTiting 
as the extracts from the lUsSariae, nso anonymous 
sstasariae arc prcscr.'ed. entitled Epistu'.ae ad Caesarem 
ser.eri de re puf-lka; iilio in some ir.amncri;'is of the 
Bf//a en Ittveetiva in Cicrrnr.err,, attriltuteJ to S., b .' k ! an 
jKveeti’.a in Sallustisim, assigned to Ciccr". The Ls'.t- 
r.amcd is certainly spurious. Quintilian cites the Jnv. 
in Cicerennn as if genuine, and Kurfets Iwlitves it to be 
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an early work of S. The second suasoria (dramatic date 
SO or 49) is earlier than the first (dr. d. 46), which is often 
called an oration, but most editors retain the traditional 
names and order. The genuineness of the two Epistulae 
has been much discussed, exhaustively, with a full biblio- 
graphy to date, by Last {CQ vii (1923) and viii), who 
adrnits that of the first, but denies that of the second. 
The authenticity of both has found many supporters (see 
Kurfess’s ed.). 

5. Sallust adopted a new branch of historiography, 
the monograph. By way of preparation he carefully 
studied Thucydides and Cato, and was supplied with 
an epitome of Roman history by Ateius Philologus 
(Suet. Gram. 10; p. 108 Reiff.). His devotion to the 
popular party was such that many suspect an ulterior 
purpose in his writings, but he professes impartiality, 
and shows it in depicting the character of Metellus in the 
Jug. and in not disguising the faults of his hero Marius. 
In style he followed Thucydides, and developed a terse 
and highly rhetorical maimer characterized by asym- 
metry and antithesis. He used so many archaisms that 
he was accused of pilfering from Cato (Suet. Gram. 15 ; 
p. 1 12 Reiff.), but he used them with artistic effect {see 
archaism). In general, his effort was to avoid common- 
place diction, and Iris style is effective and vivid ; it found 
critics in his own day and later, but also admirers and 
imitators. As historian, Quintilian (10. i. loi). Martial 
(14. 191), and Tacitus {Ann. 3. 30) give him high praise. 
In his personal character he presents an enigma ; modem 
opinion is mostly unfavourable, but Kritz {Proleg. to 
commentary) ably defends him. On the whole, the 
charges against him are not supported by very good 
authority. Much weight is naturally given to Varro’s 
accusation (Cell. 17. 18), but it is noteworthy that it finds 
no mention in connexion with Sallust’s expulsion from 
the Senate, or even in the Invective. 
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SALLUSTIUS (2) CRISPUS, Gaius, great-nephew 
and adopted son of the historian, remained an egues and 
was adviser of Augustus and Tiberius. He was privy 
to the murder of Agrippa Postumus and arrested in 
A.D. 16 the false Agrippa. He owned copper-mines. To 
him is addressed Horace, Carm. 2. 2. He died in a.d. 20. 

Stein, PW j A. 1955; E. Hohl, Hermes 193S, 350. A. M. 

SALMONEUS {Ea^poiveus), a son of Aeolus (q.v.). In 
post-Homeric tradition, e.g, Verg. Acn. 6 . 585 ff., he was 
king of Elis, and pretended to be Zeus, flinging torches 
for lightnings and making a noise like thunder with his 
chariot; Zeus smote him with a real thunderbolt. It is 
very likely that this story originates in some rite of 
weather-magic, a mimic storm to make a real one; see 
Rose, Handb. Gk. Myth. 83, and references in notes 
21 , 22. H. J. R. 

SALONAE, a city of Dalmatia, near modem Split 
{Spalato). It served the Romans as a base of operations 
in the Dalmatian hinterland (L. Metellus, iig b.c.; 
C. Cosconius, 78 B.C. ; Octavian, 35-34 b.c.), and became 


the capital of the province Illyricum. In 27 B.C. it was 
constituted as a colony. It rose in prosperity under the 
Illyrian emperors of the later third century. ■ Diocletian, 
who was a native of Salonae, retired there in A.D. 305 and 
built himself an immense palace on the pattern of a 
military camp. Considerable portions of this palace 
remain, as also of the town walls, basilica, thermae, 
theatre, and amphitheatre. M. C. 

SALTICA, sc. fabula : see fabula. 

SALUS, an old Roman goddess, later often identified 
with the Greek Hygicia (q.v,), the attendant of Asclepius, 

The temple to Salus publica on the Quirinal is said to 
have been built in 302 B.c. by the dictator C. Junius 
Bubulcus. Under the Empire, Salus publica and Salus 
Augusti appear often side by side. Where the genitive 
‘Augusti’ appears, Salus may be regarded as definitely a 
‘virtue’ of this emperor, his saving power — not merely ■ 
his health. An augurium salutis, which did not involve 
any personification of salus, was to be taken annually 
on a day free of all wars: this was an inquiry to ask 
whether it was permissible to pray for salus for the 
people. The constant wars of the last years of the Re- 
public caused its frequent omission, but it was revived 
in 29 B.C. and performed on various occasions in the 
early Principate (Dessau, ILS 9337). Prayers ‘pro salute 
Augusti’ were commonly offered, as, for example, by the 
Arval Brethren. 

Salus very frequently appears on coins, with the type 
of Hygieia, feeding out of her patera the sacred snake and 
holding the sceptre of divine majesty. A rarer attribute, 
ears of com, may properly belong to the older Roman 
Salus. 

G. Wissowa, RK 131 ff., 306 ff., and Index; A. S. Pease on Cic. 
Div. I. 10$. H. M. 

SALUTATIO. From six o’clock in the morning until 
eight most Romans under the Empire who had any 
social position, high or low, were occupied either in 
holding or attending a reception — salutatio. It was a tire- 
some business, but it had become recognized as part of 
the daily routine. The wealthy patron thought that his 
prestige was enhanced by a crowd of callers, the legacy 
hunter attended to ingratiate himself with the childless 
rich, and the needy client, though he might complain of 
long walks in the cold morning, received compensation 
in the form of a dole {sportuld). See also cliens. 

Juvenal i. 95-102; 3. 127-30; 5. 19-23; Martial 4. 8. 1-6 and 
passim. F. A. W. 

SALVIANUS was bom c. a.d. 400, probably at Trfcves, 
where he witnessed the destruction wrought by the 
Franks, 418. He joined the holy community at Ldrins 
(St. Honorat), and belonged to the intimate circle of 
St. Honoratus till the latter became bishop of Arles, 426. 
Later S. was a presbyter in Marseilles, and still alive 
there about 470. His most notable work is De guberna- 
tione Dei {De praesenti iudicio), eight books (440) in 
which God’s government of the world is set over against 
the moral obliquity of the times. Of Salvian’s letters 
nine are preserved. 

Ed. F. Pauly [CSEL 8). A. S. 

SALVIDIENUS RUFUS -was one of Octavian’s asso- 
ciates in 44 B.c. and later one of his chief legatl. In 42 he 
was worsted by Sextus Pompeius in a naval battle near 
Messana. He played a prominent part in the Perusine 
War and was then sent to Gaul and designated consul. 
During the siege of Brundisium, however, he entered 
into treasonable communication with Antony, who sub- 
sequently informed Octavian. Denounced by the latter 
in the Senate, Salvidienus was declared a public enemy 
and either committed suicide or was executed (40). 

Appian, BCiv. 4 and 5; Dio Cassius, bk. 48. G. W. R. 
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SALVIUS JULIANUS (L. Octavius Cornelius P. 
Salvtus JULIANUS Aemilianus) (c. a.d. ioo-c. 169), a 
Roman jurist, bom at the village of Pupput near Had- 
rumctum, disciple of Javolcnus (q.v.), the last recorded 
leader of the Sabinian School. Even as a young man he 
enjoyed a high authority among his contemporaries, as is 
clearly proved by the fact that before he was thirty years 
old he was entrusted by Hadrian with the revision and 
rearrangement of the praetorian edict. This work pro- 
cured him a wide reputation, and Justinian praised him 
for it in tlie highest terms {Const. ‘Tanta’ § 18, and still 
more in its Greek version. Const. jdeSwKcv § 18). His 
official career is given in an inscription {ILS 8973). He 
was : dcccmnir stlitibus iudicandis, quaestor imp. Hadriani 
{cut diuos Hadrianus soli salarium quaeslttrac duplicauit 
propter insignem doctrinam), trihunus plebis, praetor, prae- 
fcctus aerarii Saturni, item militaris, consul {ord., 148), 
pontifex, curator aedium sacramm, legatus Gcrmaniae 
inferioris (under Pius) and Hispaniae Citcrioris (under 
Marcus Aurelius and Verus), proconsul Africae. Under 
Hadrian and Antoninus Pius he was a member of tlie 
imperial consilium. His principal works are Digesta (in 90 
books), a systematic, richly casuistic treatise on civil and 
praetorian law, partly following the arrangement of the 
edictum perpetuum, A large number of passages have 
been inserted by the Compilers in the Digest, still more 
numerous (about 500) arc the quotations of this work in 
later literature ; Marccllus, Scaevola, and Paulus arranged 
new editions of it, supplemented by their own notes. 
Other works of Salvius are ; Commentaries to less known 
jurists, Urseius Ferox and Minicius; a monograph De 
ambiguilatibus. Many of his Responsa were published by 
his pupil Caccilius (q.v. 6) Africanus. 

Salvius is the most remarkable representative of 
Roman jurisprudence. He may justifiably be regarded 
ns an epoch-malting figure in Roman legal science, which 
reached with him the height of its development His 
style is plain and lucid, the exposition precise and limpid, 
his explanation of legal conceptions and institutions is 
masterly and authoritative; his specialitj' was concise 
formulation. And finally, as a fine example of self- 
criticism, he says {Dig. 37. 5. 6) 'saepe animaduerti hanc 
partem edict! habere nonnullas reprehensiones’. 

n. Buhl, Salt'. JuHamit (18SS); L. Boulard, Salc.JuUanus (1902); 
It. PittinK, Alter wtd Falsie der Schrif ten TBm.Junttm' (1908), 2t ff.; 
i*. dc Pranciici Fend. 1st. jAxnh. xli (1908). 4-42 ff-. xli' (1909): 
O. Lend, Fdictim fierpetuum^ (>917). one of the standard works 
of the (Uomanist) literature; A. Guarino, Salvius Julianus (1946)- 

A, D. 

SALVIUS, see also oriio. 


SAMIAN WARE in the time of Plautus was a familiar 
pottery of an inexpensive kind. It is further mentioned 
by Marti.al, and by Pliny, who states that it was still in 
repute for dinner services. If this implies contemporary 
production, the ware w.ns probably one of the East- 
Mediterranean fabrics of terra sigillata (q.v.); but the 
statement of Isidore {Etym. so. 4. 3), tluit Samian vases 
were red in colour, would apply equally to Sigillata and 
to some Hellenistic wares, c.g. late Mcg.arian bowls. Up 
to the present no kilns have been discovered on Samos 
which would make the identification certain. From Pliny 
old antiquarians mistakenly borrowed tlie phrase Samian 
ware as a label for the sigillata found on Roman sites in 
Britain. 


rUunu, Cagt. lot; Mtrthl, j. 53. 6, etc.; Tliny, /LV35. if>p. 
IVr ten.s ttgilusta found in «ec ft. Jui-niisin, /IfA, Mat. Iviii 

{I933h 50. F. N. P- 


SAMNIUM, a region in the aouthem Apennines whose 
inhabitants spoke Oscin (q.v.). The Samnite confeders- 
tion comprised four cantons; I lirpini.Caudini. Caraeeni. 
end tlie formidable Pentri (Frentani and other SalwlU 
(q.v.), although often called Samnites by ancient writen;. 
were cxdudcd).Thc Sanuutes, primiUve but warlike, lived 


mostly in agricultural villages, frequently unwallcd and 
unidentifiable, each administered by a wedd/.v (q.v,; large 
Oscan cities sometimes had two mcddiccs). In war-time 
these mcddiccs elected a generalissimo to lead tlie con- 
federation for one campaign; he was eligible for rc- 
clcctlon. This confederation, however, was very loose; 
it lacked a federal assembly to direct policy, and ulti- 
mately Latin colonics at Saticula, Beneventum, and 
Acsemia enabled Rome to split it into its component 
cantons. In 354 n.c., owing to a Gallic sc.irc, the S.am- 
nites signed a defensive alliance with Rome. But they 
soon recommenced expanding (Strabo 5. 249 f.), and 
their neighbours sought Roman protection. Samnite 
Wars inevitably resulted. The First (343-341), for 
control of Campania (q.v.), is generally but not quite 
convincingly reckoned apocryphal. The Second (328- 
[321, 3151-304), despite the Samnite success nt the 
Caudine Forks (q.v.), prevented Samnite domination of 
Lucania and Apulia. The Tltird (29S-290) involved, 
and decided the destiny of, all Central and Southern 
Italy. Samnium was depopulated by these wars but 
not completely subjugated ; some cantons later supported 
Pyrrhus and Hannibal (Zonar. 8. 6; Livy 22. 61). Sub- 
sequently depopulation increased; pastoral pursuits 
gradually replaced agricultural and by 180 Samnium 
could accommodate transported Ligurians. The Sam- 
nites fought implacably in the Social War and against 
Sulla, who sl.aughtcrcd all he could (Diod. 37. 2; Plut. 
Sulla 28 f.). The survivors were gradually romanized. 
Chief towns; Beneventum, Acclanum, Ahcllinum (Hir- 
pini), Caudium, Saticula (Caudini), Bovianum Vetus, 
Aufidena (Caraeeni), Bovianum, Acsemia, Saepinum 
(Pentri). The Samnites taught the Romans to use 
maniple, scutum, and possibly pilum. 

Ancient literature: Our principal source, Llay (bk*. 8-10), 
depends on annalists more patriotic than trustivorthy. The scanty 
infonnation supplied by Diodorus (bks. 10, 20) and I’olybius {2. 
19 f.) is more reliable. Afodem literature: 1 ". E. Adcock, cAlt vii. 
581, with biblioBropby (for history); U. S. Conway, Italic Diateets 
I (1877), j8o (for lantjunge); A. Sambon, Monnaies antiques de 
Vltalte i (1903), 103 (for coins); F. Weege, (1909), 98, J4t 

(for material civilization); S. Welnstock, Klia xxiv (1931), 23<(for 
constitution). E, T. S. 

SAMOS, an island olT western Asia Minor, colonized by 
lonians c. 1 100-1000 n.c. It long preserved a distinctive 
dialect. Samians settled in Amorgos c. 690 n.c., at 
Pcrinthos(6oi),Bisnnthc,andHeraionTcichos in Thrace, 
at Naucratis, nt Oasis in Libya, in Cilicia, and perhaps at 
Dicacarchia (Putcoli), and c. 490 at Zancic (Messana). 
Colaeus of Samos made a famous voyage to Tartcssu.s c. 
620; Amcinocles of Corinth had built warships for the 
Samians c. 704, Samian ships helped Sparta in the Second 
IVlcsscnian War. The rich landed class (yeor/rri/iot) con- 
tinued infiuential till late in the fifth centuiy (hence the 
oligarchic reactions in Samian histoiy), but trade and 
industry flourished, espccialiy in metal-work and woollen 
products. Sixth-ccntuiy S.amos was the home of notable 
architects, sculptors, and gem engravers (Rhoccus, 
Thcodorus, Mncsiclc.s), of moralist.s and poets (Aesop, 
Ibycus, Anacreon). A Samian engineer, Mandrocles, 
bridged the Bosporus for Darius. But the irreatest of all 
Samians, Pythagoras, migrated to south Italy. 

The consecutive history of Samos begins with the 
tyranny of Polycrates (q.v.), his stesvard Mr.candrius, and 
his brother Syloson, the last a vassal of Darius. Samos 
joined tlie Ionian revolt, hut her ships descried at Lade 
(494). When the revolt svas crushed ilic Persians allowed 
iter a democratic government. She fought well for 
Xerxes at Salami.', but soon turned ag.ains! the Persi.sna 
and svas an autonomous member of the Athtnf.sn Con- 
federacy till her revolt in 441 which Pericles himself 
suppresred. During the oligarchic rcvolulton of the 400 
(411 B.C.) Samos v.'.sa tlte stronghold of the democracy. 
For their loyal co-operation the Si-mians v.err m.-u'e 
Athenian dttzens after Aegnspotarni (405): but the city 
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fell to Lysander in 404. About 394 she had a currency 
alliance with' Ephesus, Cnidos, and Rhodes. In 365 
Athens captured the island and planted Athenian 
cleruchs, who were expelled only after Alexander’s death. 
She was eclipsed by Rhodes in the new Hellenistic world, 
in which her greatest achievement was to produce the 
astronomer Conon. 

Herodotus; Thucydides; Xenophon, Hellenicax Polybius; 
Diodorus. E. Buschor, Altsamisclie Standbilder (193s); P. Gardner, 
Samos and Samian Coins (1882); SIG 10, 116, 117, 276, 312, 333. 

P. N. U. 

SAMOSATA (mod. Samsdt), a fortified city on the 
right bank of the Euphrates ; the residence of the kings of 
Commagene (q.v.). Like Zeugma, it guarded an impor- 
tant crossing of the river on one of the main caravan 
routes from East to West, and it was consequently of 
considerable strategic and commercial importance. Its 
formidable defences twice withstood a Roman siege, but 
in A.D. 72 it was forced to surrender, and it was garrisoned 
henceforth by a Roman legion. In 359 a Roman army^ 
was defeated here by the Persians ; in 637 the city was 
finally captured by the Arabs. M. S. D. 

SAMOTHRACE, an island of the north-east Aegean, 
consisting of a table-like mountain which rises to 5,250 
ft., and containing but little cultivable land. Its Greelt 
population was of Samian origin. It formed part of the 
two maritime confederacies of Athens ; in the third cen- 
tury it frequently changed hands among the Hellenistic 
dynasts; under Roman rule it was a ‘civitas libera’. Its 
chief importance lay in the mystery cult of its twin gods, 
the Cabiri (q.v.). This cult attained a wide vogue in the 
Hellenistic age, and its initiates included some Roman 
notables. The remains of the temple date back to the 
sixth century. M. C. 

SANCHUNIATHON. Under this name Philon (q.v. 5) 
of Byblos appears to have published <PoiviKiKa, claiming 
pre-Trojan authority. In nine books the work, partly 
preserved in Eusebius, treated cosmogony, the rise of 
human society, theogony, and Phoenician cult-practice, 
in Euhemeristic and syncretistic fashion, using probably 
Hellenistic material based on Phoenician tradition. 

O. Eissfeldt, Ras Schamra und Sanchunjaton (1939): FUG )!<• 
560 {Philo Byblius). A. H. McD. 

SANDAS (HavSas, I^dvSijs, SdvSajv), a god of Tarsus in 
Cilicia, perhaps of Luwian origin. At his festival a great 
pyre was erected and burned; the Greeks accordingly 
equated him with Heracles. Traces of his cult are found 
in Cappadocia, Lydia, and other nearby lands, but his 
real nature remains uncertain. 

Philipp, PW, s.v. ‘Sandon’; J, G. Frazer, Adonis Attis OsinY 
GB‘ V), ch. 6. F. R. W. 

SANDRACOTTUS (Chandragupta), the Mau^a (per- 
haps a tribal name), founded the Mauryan empire. His 
origin is imcertain. After Alexander quitted India he 
overthrew the Nanda king of Magadha on the Ganges, 
the principal Indian kingdom (Greex Prasii), and took 
the crown; an Indian drama made Parvatalta, supposed 
to be Porus, his helper. Subsequently he subdued all 
India north of the Nerbudda and the Vindhya mountains 
and east of the Indus; the two dates for his accession, 
321 B.c. in Ceylonese and 313 (312) in Jain tradition, 
should refer respectively to the conquest of Magadha 
and the establishment of his empire. About 305 Seleucus 
attacked him. What happened is unknown, but a treaty 
was made by which Seleucus ceded to him Gandhara and 
the Indian portions of Arachosia and Gedrosia, and gave 
him a daughter or niece, possibly for his son Bindusara, 
receiving in return a large force of elephants and the 
luting friendship of the dynasty. Chandragupta’s em- 
pire, a complex of vassal kings and peoples, was described 


for Greeks by Megasthenes (q.v.), Seleucus’ ambassador 
at his court; he ruled it from Pataliputra, with viceroys at 
Taxila and Ujjain. Traditionally he reigned twenty-four 
years; his personality is unkno-wn. 

F. \V. Thomas, Cambridge History of India i, ch. 18. W. \V. T. 

SANNYRION, Athenian comic writer. Fragments of 
three mythological burlesques survive; Pe'Aco?, Aavdt], 
and ’/to. Aavdi] may be dated after 408 b.c., as fr. 8 refers 
to the actor Hegelochus’ famous mispronunciation yaXfjv 
opto for yaXqv' opto in Eur. Or, 279 (produced 408 ; cf. Ar, 
Ran. 304). 

FCG u. 873 ff.; CAF i. 793-5; Demiafiezuk, Suppl. Com. 83. 

M. P. 

S ANTRA, a scholar of the Ciceronian age who wrote a 
De antiquitate verborum in at least three books (now lost). 
He also interested himself in questions of literary history. 

Cf. Tcuffel, §211. 2; Schanz-Hosius, §196. i; G. Fiinaioli, 
Gramm. Ram. Frag. 384-9. 

SAPPHO, poetess, daughter of Scamandronymus and 
Cleis, of Eresus and Mytilene in Lesbos, bom c. 612 B.C. 
(Suidas s.v. 27 air^to). As a child, no doubt owing to 
political troubles, she went into exile in Sicily {Marm, 
Par, 36), though apart from a passing reference to 
Panormus (fr. 7) no traces of this are left in her fragments. 
She returned to Mytilene, where she was the centre of 
some kind of Qlaaos which honoured Aphrodite and 
the Muses and had young girls for its members. With 
these she lived in great intimacy and affection, wrote 
poems about them, and celebrated their marriages with 
songs. She married CerCylas and had a child Cleis 
(Suidas I.C., cf. fr. 152 and Philol. 1939, 277-86). Her 
brother Charaxus angered her by his love for the courtesan 
Rhodopis or Doricha, whom Sappho is said to have 
rated (Hdt. 2. 135, Strab. 17. 808, cf. fr. 26). Little else is 
known of her life, and nothing of her death, since the 
old story that she threw herself over a cliff in love for 
Phaon (Ovid, Ep. Sapph., passim) seems to be an inven- 
tion of the New Comedy. Her work was collected in 
seven books. Book 1 contained poems in the Sapphic 
stanza and included an address to Aphrodite (fr. 1), 
which may have been written as a hymn for her com- 
panions, but seems to be strictly personal to herself, a 
poem to an unnamed girl, which was probably inspired 
by seeing her next to her bridegroom and shows the 
strength of Sappho’s feelings for her (fr. 2), a poem 
wishing her brother a fair voyage home and offering for- 
giveness for his faults (fr. 25), lines on the beauty of 
Anactoria (fr. 27), and an invocation to Aphrodite to 
appear at a festival in the country (frs. 5-6). Book z 
contained poems in the Aeolic dactylic pentameter, such 
as lines of great feeling and intimacy to Cleis (frs. 40-1), 
and closed with a narrative poem on the wedding of 
Hector and Andromache, in which the presence of two 
Attic forms has raised grave doubts about its authenticity. 
Book 3 contained poems in the greater asclepiad, includ- 
ing lines of contempt to an uneducated woman (fr. 58) in 
which the theme that song confers immortality appears 
explicitly for the first time. Book 4 contained poems in 
ionic tetrameters mostly too fragmentary to be intelligible, 
though fr. 65 _A seems to have told the story of Tithonus. 
Book 5 contained poems composed in stanzas of mixed 
character, especially fr. 98, on a girl who has gone to 
Lydia and is compared to the moon outshining the stars, 
and fr. 96, which gives a retrospect of happy days passed 
with another girl. Of bk. 6 nothing much survives except 
lines on a girl who is prevented by love from attending 
to her weaving (fr. 114) — a theme of folk-song. Book 7 
probably contained wedding-songs of different character 
in different metres. In the hexameter fragments a bride 
is compared to an apple(fr. ii6)andtoahyacinth(fr. 117). 
Fr. 131 gives a dialogue bctv'een the Bride and her 
Maidenhood, another traditional theme. In this book 
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Sappho was more colloquial than usual and showed an 
dement of badinage (Demctr. Eloc. 167, cf. fr. 124), 
Something of her manner may perhaps be seen from 
Catullus’ imitations of her in his poems 61 and 62. 
Sappho writes in the vernacular language of Lesbos, 
except in a small group of poems (frs. 55, 116-19) in 
which she admits some variations taken from the epic. 
Her subjects arc usually personal ; there are few traces of 
narrative, though some poems (frs. 1 14, 149) seem to be 
modelled on folk-songs. She wrote for herself and her 
friends, gave candid accounts of her and their feelings, 
had an excellent eye and car for natural things, a com- 
mand of verbal melody, and an unequalled directness and 
power. 

Text: E. DicH, Anth. Lyr, Grace, i. 4, pp. 3-85: E. Lobcl. 
ZViTr^oCj (1925). 

CaiTicisM: U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Sapfiho tmd 
Simonidei ( 1 9 1 3), 1 7-1 o I ; G. Perrotla, Safjoe Pindaro (1936), 3-101; 
C. M. JJoivra, Greek Lyric Poetry C1936}, 18&-247. C. M, B. 

SARAPIS (usually in Latin Scrapls), according to 
Tacitus (ritst. 4. 81) and Plutarch (Afor. 361 f-362 c), 
was brought to Eg>'pt from Sinope by Ptolemy I. There 
is another tradition that places Sarapis in Babylon in 
the time of Alexander, and Tacitus reports that Sarapis 
was believed by some people to have come from Sclcu- 
ccia in Syria, while others thought he came from Mem- 
phis. It now seems to have been established that the 
cult of Sarapis arose at Memphis in the temple above 
the underground chambers where the bodies of the 
deceased Apis bulls were entombed, and the projection 
of all these figures c.amc to be addressed as Osorapis. 
Tlic probability remains that the king established the 
worship in Alexandria and sought to make Sarapis an 
imperial deity. There is some evidence to show that the 
cult, along with that of Isis, was accepted and propagated 
by Greeks and Macedonians in the royal civil and military 
services. The cult of Sarapis did not grow raiiidly at 
Alexandria, however. Although Isis and Sarapis were 
included in the royal oath by tlic end of the third century, 
they do not appear in the oath used in Alc.xandria. The 
creation of the cult was marked by the introduction of 
the worship into Alexandria and, according to tradition. 
Was accomplished through the assistance of Demetrius 
of Phalcron, the Eumolpid Timotheus, and Manctho. In 
fact, Demetrius seems to have given the earliest testimony 
concerning the miraculous powers of Sarapis, since, in his 
Paeans, he is supposed to have shown his gratitude to the 
god for haring restored his sight. The Sarapeum at 
Alexandria, accounted one of the wonders of the world, 
was said to have been designed by Parmcniscus, while 
tlic cult-statue, a great sitting figure adorned with precious 
metals, was attributed to Bryaxis. The tradition is con- 
sistently uniform that those who had a hand in shap- 
ing the external features of the cult were men of Greek 
spcecli and culture. Manctho, an Egyptian priest who 
assisted in the formation of the cult, had some familiarity 
with Hellenic culture, since he wrote in Greek. It is not 
surprising that this deity combined the attributes of m.-my 
potent Hellenic gods with some of the characteristics of 
Osiris. He was represented with the benign and bearded 
countenance of Zeus, his head crowned with a modius 
(emblem of fertility). At the right knee of the seated god 
was thcihrcc-hcadcd dog Cerberus, an attribute borrowed 
from Hades, while the upraised left hand grasped n stall 
or sceptre, reminiscent of Zeus and Asclcpius. Sarapis 
was a healer of the sick, a worker of miracles, a deity who 
wTis superior to fate and who retained from Osiris the 
character of a pod of the underworld. He spoke to his 
followers m drc.uns as .■\sdep!us did. yet parteok of their 
festive imncjucts n< a jovial lo.'-d of Olwnpizs rnipht have 
done. He w.m identified at times not only with the gods 
already rne.ntiontd, hut also with Dions-sus, Helios, 
Jupiter, and othert. He was cstocisted with Dotichenus 
and oth.cr powerful deities. At Memphis, ca well ss a: 


Abydos and elsewhere, we know of people called katochoi 
who Seem to have considered themselves bound to the 
temple precincts until the god should set them free. 
Except when identified with another god, Sarapis seldom 
receives an cpitliet. Yet, in one inscription, a man with 
an Alexandrian dome name calls Sarapis the god of the 
city and addresses him as Sarapis Policus. Sarapis was 
the chief god in the cult of the Egyptian deities. His cult 
usually went with that of Isis and Harpocrates, Anubis 
and others being included on occasion. In the Aegean area 
wc find that most of thepubliccults of thcEgv'ptian deities 
were called cults of Sarapis, even though other deities were 
included. In many Greek cities there were cult societies 
of Sarapiasiai who held banquets on certain days, passed 
decrees, voted crowns to officials of the society and to 
distinguished strangers, and who set up stelae recording 
therepn their official acts. In the period of the Roman 
Empire, when the mysteries of Isis were quite widespread 
throughout the Mediterranean world, the worship of 
Isis tended to eclipse that of Sarapis. Since the worship 
of both these gods was spread by commercial contacts 
as well as by xealots, the cults were strong in those cities 
wliich had commercial connexions with the East. The 
acclamation ’There is one Zeus Sarapis’, a cry of 
enthusiasm for the deity, has come down to us in 
numerous inscriptions. 
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As'ctn-NT Soiwcrs. Th. Hopfner, pontes Ilistoriae Migionit 
Argyptiacae (1922-5), coninim the lileran- lources. The inicrip- 
tions nre scattered through ]G, CIt., CIG, and Sammrilnsch grte- 
chiteher Urkunden ans Agypten (PrebiRhe). The Delian inscriptions 
BTC collected in P. Roussel, Let Ciillrs /gyptiens & DAos (i9t6}, 
and in Intcriptions de Pilot. Papyri documents may be found in 
U. Wilcken, Urkunden der Ptotemderzeil i (1922-7), and in PCaita 
Zen., PTeb., POxy., and elsewhere. Otlter sources are collected in 
O. Wcinrcicli, Neve Urkunden zur Sarapis-PeligionU()tg). Statuary: 
II. Hass, Dilderallas zur IMigionsgeschichle, 9-1 1 Lief. (1926). 

Modeius LtTEnATunE. The classic discussion of tlie oripln of 
Sarapis is found in part i of U. Wiicken. Urkunden der Plate- 
mSerznt (1922-7). Other works are: F. Cumont, Let Priigtont 
orientates dans le paganitme romnin (1929): G. Lafaye, Uistoire du 
culle des diviniUs d'Alexandrie (1684); A. D. Nock, Cantern'ort 
(1931); A. Rusch, Pe Serapide et hide in Graecsa Cultis (1906); 
J. ’I'outain, Aer Culles pnJens dans Vtmpire remain (1907- ); 
O. Weinrcich, Neve Urkunden zur Sarapis-Iieligion (1919). 

T. A. B. 


SARCOPHAGI. While plain coffins of stone, clay, 
wood, or lead were usual in Classic.nl Greece, more 
elaborate forms appear to have been mainly produced, 
under Oriental influence, for c.xport. The sculptured 
tombs of south-west Asia Minor may have suggested the 
movable decorated .sarcophagus. 'I'hc usual Greek type 
had architcctuml decoration based on the Greek temple; 
other types in stone were : the Egyptianixing anthropoid 
cofiin, limited to Cj-prus and Pliocnicia (5th-4th cc. 
n.c.); the chest with a recumbent figure on the lid, found 
in Carthage and Etruria; the banqucting-couch with 
reclining figure.s on the lid, favoured in Etruria; and 
the altar, the earliest to be used in Rome. These types 
were fully developed by early Hellenistic times; later, 
simpler forms arc found, with decoration limited to 
garlands. With tlic incrc.nsing use of inhumation over the 
Rom.m Empire in the second century, there was a revival 
wliich lasted into Christian times; the earlier sailpturcd 
tj-pcs reappeared and there was 3 new form, tlic basin 
(Aijvijj). 

I'hc most important sarcophagi in clay arc the p3:ntf d 
scries from Asia Minor (6tb-5th cc. n.c.), and the 
examples of the banquet class from Etniria. Wooden 
sarcoph.agi h.svc only survived creeptionaliy (e.g. in the 
Crimea), while the most i:nponan: sped-mens in lead 
come from Roman Syria. 

%V. Almvmn, Arebiuit-^ end Orna—entik drr entikrn 
(iyi2>; C, K-iters. pie CTijilm Sari-pk-:;rrCe/s 
C. R. Morev, .'szeji-. set v, r!. t (U-h-A. Ah: gete’ed 

t-rx.-yhsgi set E. RfuU, .’..'.s.Vo L- ! Zeh'.-:s.~X d.-f Gruft.e-e 

i.ji'.s. r. N.V. 
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SARDES (Udpdeis), the chief city of Lydia, lying under 
a fortified hill in the Hermus valley, near the junction of 
the roads from Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamum, and inner 
Asia Minor. As the capital of the Lydian kingdom, 
especially under Croesus, and later as the headquarters 
of the principal Persian satrapy, it was the political centre 
of Asia Minor in the pre-Hellenistic period, and it also 
attained fame for its progress in the arts and crafts — 
it was the first city to mint gold and silver coins. It 
was captured and burnt by the lonians in B.C. 499, and 
Xerxes mustered his troops at Sardes before he crossed 
the Hellespont. In the Macedonian period it belonged in 
succession to Antigonus, the Seleucids, and the Attalids, 
and in 133 B.c. it passed to the Romans, who made it the 
capital of a convenltis in the province Asia. It was one 
of the ‘Seven Churches’ of the Apocalypse. Diocletian 
made it capital of the province Lydia. Its temple of 
Artemis has been excavated ; among the most important 
finds were a number of inscriptions in the Lydian 
language. 

H. C. Butler, Sardis (igaz ff.). W. M. C. 

SARDINIA (SapSu)), a large island off western Italy 
containing nuraghi and other megalithic monuments of 
its prehistoric inhabitants (traditionally a mixture of 
Libyans, Iberians, and Ligurians). It is more fertile, less 
mountainous, and much more unhealthy than Corsica. 
The Greeks apparently never colonized Sardinia. Car- 
thage annexed it (c. 500 b.c.), but failed to pacify the 
rugged interior. Rome seized the island from Carthage 
in 238 B.c. (reject Diod. 15. 27) and organized it, with 
Corsica, as a province in 227 (Corsica became a separate 
province in Imperial times). The Romans despised the 
Sardinians (‘Sardi uenales: alius alio nequior’: Festus, 
p. 428 L.) and in Republican times allowed them not one 
free city; Sardinia was treated as conquered land that 
sent money and grain to Rome (it remained an important 
granary throughout antiquity). The frequent Sardinian 
revolts ceased in 114 b.c., but brigandage continued. 
This was gradually suppressed under the Empire (Tac. 
Ann. 2. 85) and Sardinia achieved a little prosperity: 
Carales obtained Roman civic rights; Turris Libisonis, 
Uselis, and Comus became colomae\ and the silver- and 
iron-mines were worked. But the island never really 
flourished. Finally it fell successively to Vandals, Goths, 
Byzantine emperors, and Saracens. 

Ancient writers mention Sardinia infrequently. The important 
references are: Strabo 5. 223 f.; Pliny, HN 3. 83 f.; Paus. 10. 17. 
2 f.; Diod. 4. 29 f., 5. 15; Justin, bks. 18 and 19; Cic. Pro Scauro; 
Livy, bks. 21-30. Modem literature: E. S. Bouchier, Sardinia in 
Ancient Times (1917); E. Pais, Storia della Sardegna e della Corsica 
(1923); T- Ashby, CAH ii. 5S1; C. Bellieni, La Sardegna ci Sardi 
(1931); A. Taramelli, Bihliografia romano-sarda (1939). E. T. S. 

SARDUS, a prose writer whose style so charmed Pliny 
that he read and re-read him {Ep. 9. 31). 

SARIS(S)A (crdpiaa), see ASMS AND ARMOUR, GREEK. 

SARMATAE (Sapfidrai, Savpapdrai), a nomad tribe, 
closely related to the Scythians, and speaking a similar 
Indo-European language, but showing some points of 
difference in culture. Their women had a freer position, 
and, in the days of Herodotus at least, hunted and fought 
alongside the men (4. 116-17). Their troops were all 
mounted, but while the rank and file were archers, the 
chieftains and their retainers wore armour and used 
heavy lances. Until c. 250 b.c. the Sarmatae dwelt east 
of the river Tanais. During the next 300 years they 
moved slowly westwards, displacing the Scythians. Of 
their two main branches, the Roxolani advanced to the 
Danube cstuaiy, the lazyges crossed the Carpathians and 
occupied the plain between the middle Danube and the 
Theiss. The Roxolani, checked by the generals of 
Augustus and Nero, became clients of Rome; and the 


lazyges entered into similar relations, serving as a buffer 
between the Dacians and the province of Pannonia. In 
the second and third centuries the Sarmatae were again 
set moving by the pressure of German tribes. The 
lazyges allied with the Marcomanni against M. Aurelius, 
and the Roxolani shared the Gothic raids into Moesia. 
Eventually large numbers of them were settled within 
Roman territory by Constantine; the rest were partly 
absorbed by their German neighbours, partly driven 
back into the Caucasus. 

M. Rostovtzeff, CAH si. 91-104. M. C. 

SARPEDON, in mythology, commander of the Lycian 
contingent of Priam’s allies {Hiad 2. 876). He takes a 
prominent part in the fighting, leading an assaulting 
column of the allies on the Greek wall (12.101), and making 
the first breach (290 ff.). He is finally killed by Patroclus 
(16. 426 ff.), mourned by his father Zeus (459 ff.), and 
carried off to Lycia for burial by Sleep and Death 
(666 ff.). 

Post-Homeric accounts make him one of the sons of 
Zeus and Europa, the difference in mythological dating 
being got over by supposing that he lived for three 
generations (Apollod. 3. 6). Ancient critics had already 
noticed that his connexion with Crete was secondary, 
schol. n. 6. 199, which makes the difference of time six 
generations. It is possible that some historical relationship 
between the tw'o countries lies behind it. At all events, 
there was an historical cult of him in Lycia, with which the 
Homeric story of his burial is presumably to be connected ; 
his hero-shrine is mentioned, for instance, by schol. II. 
16. 673.- The rather wide distribution of place-names 
formed from his (see Immisch in Roscher’s Lexikon iv. 
393 ff.) suggests that his worship is old and famous, 
which may well have drawn Homer’s attention to him. 

H. J. R. 

SASANIDS, see SASSANIDS, 

SASERNA, a cognomen of the gens Hostilia. Two 
Sasemae, father and son, wrote on husbandry about the 
beginning of first century B.c. and were used by yarro, 
Pliny (HN), and Columella. 

Teuffel, § 160; Schanz-Hosius i‘ (1927), 242. 

SASSANIDS, kings of the New Persian Empire a.d, 
224-636. The dynasty derived its name from Sasan, 
grandfather of Artaxerxes I (q.v.), who took over the 
inheritance of the Achaemenids and Arsacids. Their 
empire at its greatest e.xtent stretched from Syria to 
India and from Iberia to the Persian Gulf. The Sassanids 
constantly sought to drive the Romans from Asia; Md 
'the forts of the Euphrates limes were fortified against 
attacks from them. Major campaigns were undertaken 
against them by various Roman emperors. Valerian was 
defeated and captured by Sapor I, Constantius defeated 
Sapor II in 345, Julian died on an invasion of Meso- 
potamia, Kavadh was defeated by Belisarius ; KhosroM 
II conquered Asia Minor and even threatened Constanti- 
nople, but was driven back by Heraclius. On their 
north-east boundary the Sassanids were menaced by the 
Hephthalites (‘White Huns’) and Turks. They were 
driven from Mesopotamia by the Arabs (a.d. 636), but 
lingered on as a local dynasty in Iran. 

The strongly centralized despotic government of the 
Sass'anid Empire was upheld by the powerful priesthood 
of the Mazdaean State religion. 

Sources: (i) Cla.ssical: Ammianus Marccllinus; Zosimus; Pro- 
copius, Persica-, ARathias (based on the official records at Ctesiphon). 

(2) Oriental: various Pchlevi works and numerous traditions ore 
partially preserved in the Avesta and in the works of Firdausi and 
many other Arab and Persian writers (T. Noldeke, Tabari. 1879). 

(3) Numismatic: E. Herzfeld, Kushano-Sasanian Coins, Mem. 
Arch. Survey of India, no. 38 (1930); F. D. I. Paruck, Sdsdnian 
Coins (Bombay, 1924). 
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Modton Works: J. Ji. Tiury, Iltitory of the J^ter Homan Empire 
(1923); A. Christensen, E' Empire det Sajsanides (1907), J'lron tout 
tej Satsartides (1936), CAU xii, ch. 4; K. GOterbock, Byeanz und 
Penirn (1908); 'I . XBIdeke, Gesehichle dor Perser und Araber znr 
Znt der Sannnidrn (1879); Dnt nationaUiranitchc Epos (1896-1904); 
G. Rass'Iinson, The Seventh Oriental Monarchy (1S76); PH', arficics 
on individual kings. M. S. D. 

SATRAP (hhslialrapavan), the title held by Persian 
provineial governors. The satrap was in effect a vassal 
king, with wide powers within his own province fXen. 
Oec. 4. 5), but owing allegiance to the Great IGng. 
Certain military and civil officials, responsible only to the 
latter, acted as checks on his autonomy. The political 
organization of the Persian Empire into satrapies, at first 
based on the boundaries of the conquered nations, was 
revised by Darius; his division into tn-enty satrapies 
(Hdt. 3. 89-94), though modified by subsequent terri- 
torial conquests and losses, remained the basis for later 
kings; Ale.xander preserved the satrapal system and it was 
continued by the Parthians. The Sassanids (q.v.) had 
local governors who partly corresponded in function to 
the old satraps. 

H. Berve, Das Alexanderrrieh 1 (1926); A. Christensen, Diriranier 
(> 93 h); E. Meyer, Gesehichle des Altertums iii. 3 (1937); PH’. ».v. 
‘Satrap’ (Lehmann-Haupt). M. S. D. 

SATURA, satire, the only literary form created by 
Rome, was so free and personal that its character changed 
with each satirist. Still, it may be broadly defined as a 
piece of verse, or prose mingled with verse, intended to 
improve society by mocking its anomalies, and marked by 
spontaneity, topicality, ironic wit, indecent humour, 
colloquial language, frequent use of dialogue, constant 
intrusions of the author's personality, and incessant 
variety of tone and style. 

2. NAbtit. Satura, from saittr, ‘full’, means ‘a medley’ 
full of different things. A mixed stuffing was called 
satura too, and the legal formula per saluram meant ‘cn 
bloc’ (‘in a mixture’). Since variety was fundamental to 
satire, the Romans accepted this derivation: Li\y alludes 
to it in his description of primitive satire. A plausible 
modem suggestion is the Etruscan satir, ‘speech’ ; for satire 
had a dist.antly Etruscan origin, and was csscntiallyspccch. 

3. Origins. Rome. Livy (7. 2, probably quoting 
Varro) say's that in 364 ii.C. Etruscan dancers performed 
the first ballet ever seen in Rome. Hitherto the nearest 
approach to drama (q.v’., para, i) had been improvised 
dialogues in Fcscenninc verse; now amateurs, copying 
the dancers, added rhythmic.al miming to these improvisa- 
tions. Finally, professional actors ‘performed satires 
full of different rhythms’, in which words, music, and 
miming nil harmonized. So the original satura was a 
disjointed series of action-songs and musical sketches 
without a plot. Its variety, humour, spontaneity, love of 
dialogue, and mimic realism arc traceable throughout 
later literary satire. 

4. Greece. Quintilian (10. i. 93), comparing Greek 
and Roman litcranire, rcmarla ‘samra tota nostra cst’. 
'This is usually translated ‘satire is a wholly Roman 
invention’, but probably mc.ms ‘we are supreme through- 
out satire’ (Rennie, CR. 1922). Actually, many Greek 
influences, which Quintilian must have known, affected 
Roman satire. 

5. First was the Hellenistic street-sermon, as delivered 
by traveilin.g Cynic and Stoic preachers like Ilion (ff. 
350 n.c.). Upon ethical themes these men improvised 
amusing stump-speccbes, full of philosophical pro- 
paganda made palat.nble by epigrams, fables, shocking 
colloqui.alisms. obscene jokes, vivid char.tcter-skctchcs, 

р. srodier, of poetry, and dialogues with imacin.ary oppon- 
ents. 'ntese infonr.-vl talks were oiled ZteirptBas, 
'leisure bout?.’. Roth Luciliu-. and Horace (cf. Rpitt. 
2. 2. Co) similarly call their tatircs sermem's. From the 
diatribe Roman t-atirists bo^wed both the princijole 

с. dled ‘joking in earttest', end the devices 


by which it he]d_ its audience; the same influence some- 
what guided their choice of subjects. 

6. Another powerful influence was Athenian Old 
Comedy, on which Horace {Sat. i. 4. 6) says 'Lucilius 
entirely depends’. He means that Ludlius did for Roman 
satire what ‘Eupolis atque Cratinus Aristophanesque 
poetae’ did for Attic comedy, by making its bold imagina- 
tive humour carry serious criticism of contempomrv’ 
society. Few close imitations of Aristophanes appear in 
Lucilius or his successors; but Lucilius' strong, harsh 
wit, his love for topical themes, his fearless persecution 
of prominent persons, and his p.rssionnte interest in 
soci.il and political problems, while doubtless rooted in 
his character, gained conviction from the example of the 
great comedians. 

7. A third, less potent influence was philosophical 
satire. From the Cy'nic Mcnippus (fl. c. 250) Varro 
borrowed the tccliniquc of interweaving prose with 
fragments of verse. The philosophical Dunciad called 
iitAAoi, Squints, in mock-heroic verse, by the Sceptic 
Timon (c. 315-226), possibly guided Lucilius in pre- 
ferring hexameters to invective iambics. But the Greek 
satirists were chiefly interested, not in improving society', 
but in scolding rival philosophers; this limited their 
influence on Roman satire. 

8. Development. Ennius (239-169 B.c.) was the first 
to vvritc a poetic medley modelled on the stage satura. 
His satires^ arc known to have contained (i) a debate 
between Life and Death, (2) Aesop’s fable of the lark, 
(3) a parasite’s monologue on his profession; and they 
were in v.9rj'ing metres. Thus, ho emphasized {a) tlic 
variety of satire, (6) its moral intention, (c) its love of 
speech, (rf) its use of devices borrowed from the diatribe 
— fable, character-sketch, personification. But his work 
was less directly critical than that of later satirists. 

9. After him satire split into two branches: Lucilian, 
in hc.xamcter verse; Varronian, in prose and verse inter- 
mingled. Horace {Sal. 1. 10. 66) called Ennius the nuctor 
of s.-itirc, because he originated it; and Ltieilius {tSo-ioz) 
its invaitor, because he realized its true nature. Lucilius’ 
great innovations were four. He made versc-sntirc a 
weapon of attack on the follies and vices of society, 
naming the fools and knaves he attacked. He fi.xcd on 
the hexameter as its medium. He wrote cliicffy on 
topical, personal subjects. And it svas he who made the 
language of satire unliterary, colloquial, even coarse. 

10. The Mcnippc.an satires of Forro {116-27) blended 
prose w'ith all kinds of verse, and even Greek with Latin. 
Varro was chiefly interested in the application of philo- 
sophy to life. Realistic hut whimsical, energetic but 
eccentric, his work lacked the bite of Ludlius’ poems and 
had few imitators. 

11. If Lucilius is the w.ssp and Varro the bee, Horace 
(65-8 D.c.) is the dragon-fly of satire, om.sment.il but 
stinglcss. Although a professed follower of Lucjliu'), he 
seldom 'broke his grinders on Lupus and Mucius’ (Pers. 

I. Its), hut exposed mild folly (Hor, Sat. 2. 8) and 
oddities like social climbers (i. 9) and witches (t. 8). 
Never quite at home in satire, lie eventually turned to the 
milder form of the poetic epistle. T/ie Pumphinif, cation 
of Claudius, Scruca’n (4 n.c.-s.n. 6$) gibe at the lately 
deified emperor, is in \''arro‘s manner with a ncav infusion 
of venom. 

12. Pcrsitis (a,T>. 34-62) left six satires strongly tinged 
with Stoicism. They have the compression of Horace 
and the co.arscness of Ludlius, but their contorted 
thoiitfnt and allusive style prevent them front att-iinir.g 
the directness and cncrcty of true satire. 

13. Petroniut (d. 66), the Ilrtimmcl! of Nero'* cou.'t, 
produced a briih’ant p.srtsdy of Greek romance in a long 
Mcnippran r.stire dr'cribtng the adventtires of three 
ra'caliy Greeklings. Hie largest frrgrrr.cnl R the masterly 
Ranp/et of Trimnuhh, where the dialogue-elcrn-tnt of 
sasite sppoart at its f-ne*,:; the Ixyok ai'-o contdn*. rome 
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emarkable folk-lore and many striking poems. The one 
dement of satire which it lacks is moral intention — elegant, 
jfficient, debauched, it reflects the character of its author. 

14. Under the Principate it became dangerous to 
nveigh directly against the great. Therefore, although 
latire is essentially topical, satirists turned to attacking 
lead, symbolic, or insignificant people. Horace used 
nany type-names from Lucilius ; Persius, from Lucilius 
md Horace. Juvenal (c. 50-127) deliberately writes of the 
lead. When he mentions contemporaries, they are sym- 
lols or nonentities. Yet his fierce gloomy poems bear 
;he imprint of life; he describes vice with the fascinated 
iisgust of Swift. Despite his colloquial vocabulary, his 
tone is more rhetorical than conversational. 

15. The powerful and dignified invectives of Claudian 
[c. 390) against court enemies are really panegyrics 
inverted, not true satires. Juvenal was the last genuine 
Roman satirist, and the Lucilian model, as strengthened 
and ennobled by him, inspired nearly all modem satirists. 
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SATURNIAN METRE, a type of early Latin verse 
used, e.g., by Livius Andronicus (Odyssta; e.g. ‘uirum 
mihi Camena / insece uersutum’), by Naevius (Bellum 
Punicum;e.g. ‘nouem louis Concordes / filiae sorores’), in 
inscriptions (e.g. Scipionic epitaphs), and presumably in 
the versus Fescennini (q.v.). About 160 indubitable 
examples are extant ; few, if any, can be called primitive ; 
the most frequently quoted is : ‘dabunt malum Metelli / 
Naeuio poetae.’ Ennius (.Ann. 214 Vahl.) despised the 
metre; to Horace (Epist. 2. i. 157) it was ‘horridus’, to 
Virgil (G. 2. 386) 'incomptus*. Roman grammarians (e.g. 
Caesius Bassus) in bewilderment tried to equate its many 
metamorphoses with various Greek metres ; but Servius 
(ad Verg. G. 2. 385) speaks of it as composed ‘ad rhyth- 
mum solum’. Modem scholars agree that each line falls 
into two parts; otherwise controversy reigns. Purely 
quantitative interpretations (e.g. L. Muller, F. Leo, C. 
Zander), despite the aid of elision, hiatus, synizesis, 
metrical lengthening, and emendation, are all unsatis- 
factory. The ‘accentual’ theory (e.g. O. Keller) which 
disregards quantity and imposes on Satumians the 

rhythm of ‘The queen was in her parlour / eating bread 

and honey’ involves incredibly artificial accentuations 

(e.g. ‘dedet Tempestatebus’). W. M. Lindsay’s view is 
that three ordinary’ word-accents in the first part of the 
line (normally of 7 syllables) and two in the second part 
(normally of 6 syllables) function as metrical stresses. 
Satumians can, indeed, be so read; but most readers 
would unconsciously introduce a third (non-accentual) 
stress into the second part. W. J. W. Koster regards the 
metre as a double ‘tripudium’ (cf. ‘cnos Lases iuuate’ in 
hymn of Fratres Arvales) which later came under the 
influence of Greek ideas of quantity. Mere syllable- 
counting, the structural use of word-accents at roughly 


equal intervals, and quantitative schemes may all have 
played a part in the evolution of the Saturnian; but from 
our meagre remains we cannot confidently define its 
original nature or trace its history. 

See Teuffel, § 62 ; Schanz-Hosius i, § 6 ; W. M. Lindsay in AJPhil. 
>893, 139-70, 305-34; F. Leo, Der saturnische Vers (1903); C. 
Zander, Versus Satumii (1918); W. J. W. Koster in Mnemos. 1929, 
267-346; O. J. Todd, ‘Servius on the Saturnian Metre’, CQ 1940, 

133-45. J. F. M. 

SATURNINUS (i), Lucius Appuleius, tribune in 103 
and too b.c. and a revolutionary democrat. He was father 
of Appuleia, wife of Lepidus (q.v. 2, cos. 78). His career 
is known only from hostile sources, which represent him 
as a powerful but unprincipled demagogue, with no 
statesmanlike aims. As quaestor serving at Ostia he was 
embittered when the Senate transferred his duties to 
M. Scaums, the Princeps Senatus. His laws in 103 
included one giving land in Africa to Marius’ veterans, a 
lex de maiestate establishing a new quaestio perpetua, and 
probably a /eA:/n/me;itana. In 102 Metellus Numidicus, 
as censor, tried to exclude Satuminus and Glaucia from 
the Senate, while in 101 Satuminus was arraigned for 
insulting an embassy from Mithridates. In too he pro- 
posed measures for founding colonies overseas in Sicily, 
Greece, and Macedonia and for settling veterans on 
allotments in Gaul (Cisalpine, or possibly Transalpine). 
When he attached a clause which imposed an oath of 
obedience Metellus went into exile rather than take the 
required oatli. Satuminus pressed these laws in spite of 
tribunician vetoes and secured his own election to a 
third tribunate. There was also much violence at the 
consular elections for 99: Glaucia, though praetor in 
100, was a candidate, and his rival Memmius was 
murdered. The Equites, whose alliance with the extreme 
democrats had been largely responsible for the earlier 
successes of Satuminus and Glaucia, took fright, and 
when the Senate’s ultimum decretum was passed, Marius 
attacked his former ally Satuminus, who surrendered, on 
promise of trial, but was murdered by a body of Equites. 
His career marks the extreme application (following 
Gracchan ideas) of Greek principles and methods to 
Roman politics; some survived (e.g. Caesar used the 
exsecratio in 59). To Satuminus’ years of power belong 
Rome’s most serious effort (before the Lex Gahinia) to 
suppress piracy (q.v.). 

E. Klebs, PW ii. 261 ; H. Last, CAH ii.' 164-72. M. H. 

SATURNINUS (2), Gaius Sentius (cos. 19 b.c.), of a 
Pompeian family, related to that Scribonia who married 
Octavian in 40 (ILS 8892). Consul in 19, without 
colleague for the greater part of the year, he dealt firmly 
with electoral disorders, refusing to admit the candida- 
ture of Egnatius Rufus (q.v.) and thwarting his alleged 
conspiracy’. Proconsul of Africa (c. 14) ; legate of Syria 
(c. 9^), Sentius next appears as legate under Tiberius in 
Germany (a.d. 4-5) ; in a.d. 6 he led the army of the 
Rhine eastwards to participate in the campaign against 
Maroboduus. Velleius praises warmly this u.seful public 
servant and friend of Tiberius — ‘uirum multiplicem in 
uirtutibus, nauum, agilem prouidum’, etc. (2. 105. i). 

R. S. 

SATURNINUS (3), Lucius Antonius, governor of 
Upper Germany, proclaimed himself emperor at Mogun- 
tiacum (probably i Jan., a.d. 8g). On receipt of the news 
Domitian left Rome and marched northwards. In the 
meantime, however, the governor of Lower Germany, 
Lappius Maximus, who remained loyal, defeated and 
killed Satuminus in a battle fought beside the Rhine 
(perhaps near Coblenz). It is stated that German allies 
of the usurper were unable to cross the Rhine to his 
assistance because of a sudden thaw (Suetonius, Dom. 
6 f.; Dio 67. 11; Martial 4. 11; 9. 84; CIL vi. 2066 
(Acta fratrum arvalittm)). S. 
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SATURNINUS, see also pompeius (7). 

SATURNUS, SATURNALIA. Satumus is one of the 
most puzzling gods in Roman cult. His festival (see 
below) is part of the 'Calendar of Numa’, and its posi- 
tion, 17 Dec., midway between Consualia and Opalia, is 
intelligible if we suppose, as has commonly been done 
(e.g.by Wissowa, R/i'^204), that his name(alsoSaetumus) 
is to be connected with satus and taken to be that of a god 
of sowing, or of sced-com. It would represent the ritual 
following on the completion of the autumn sowing, and 
would come appropriately enough between commemora- 
tions of tlie deities of the store-bin and, apparently (see 
ops), of plenty. But serious difficulties attend any such 
c.vplnnation. One remarkable fact is that we have clear 
evidence that he was sacrificed to in Greek fashion, i.e. 
with the head uncovered (Festus, p. 432. i Lindsay), and 
none at all that he was ever worshipped in any other 
manner. The ancients themselves supposed that he was 
not a native god, but imported from Greece, a story 
which blends with the flight of Kronos from Zeus, as in 
Verg. Aen. 8. 319 ff. His name seems to find its nearest 
parallels in Etruria(F. Altheim, Griechische Gdltcr, pp. 8, 
178), both as to stem (if we reject the connexion with 
sains) and suffix. It is therefore by no means impossible 
that he is a very old importation from Etruria, and con- 
ceivable that the Romans were right in identifying him 
with Kronos (q.v.). 

His temple, the ruins of wluch' are still conspicuous, 
stands on the clivus Capitolinus, and served as a treasury 
Iflcrarium Saliimi), see Platner-Ashby, 463 ff. His cult- 
partner is the obscure goddess Lua, whose name seems 
connected with lues, an odd colleague for a god of sowing, 
but more intelligible if he really had something of the 
grim character of Kronos. See Gellius 13. 23. 2. 

_Of the early history of his festival nothing is known; 
Livy (22. r. 20) speaks as if it originated in 217 B.C., 
which is obviously not so, see above. At most, some 
modific.ation of the ritual, in the direction of hellcniza- 
tion, took place then. In historical times it was the 
merriest festival of the year, ‘optimus dicrum’, Catullus 
14. 15. Slaves were allowed temporary liberty to do as 
they liked, presents were exchanged, particularly wax 
candles and little pottery images or dolls, sigillaria (q.v.); 
Mnerob. Sat, x. 7. 18 ff., see Wissowa op. cit. 206, note 
2 ff., for more references. There was also a sort of mock 
king, or Lord of Misrule, Satumalkius princeps (Seneca, 
Apocol. 8. 2). By about the fourth century a.d. much of 
this was transferred to New-year’s Day, and so became 
one of the elements of the traditional celebrations of 
Christmas(Nilssonin/l/ZTF'xix. 52 ff.). The resemblance 
to the Kronia was noticed by the ancients (Accius in 
Macrob. Sat. i. 7. 36-7); it may be pointed out that there 
is also a resemblance to the Sacaca (q.v.), though the 
evidence for killing or pretended killing of the mock king 
is of the wc.nkcst (Frazer, GD ii. 3 to ff.). The connexion 
bcwccn these various festivals is as yet very obscure. 

ir. J. R. 

SATYRS and SILENI arc 'spirits of wild life in woods 
end hills’ (II. J. Rose, Handbook of Greek MythoL, isO), 
bestial in their desires and behaviour, and having details 
of animal nature, cither of a horse or of a goat. Classical 
authors constantly confused Satj’rs and Sileni, but from 
the fourth ccntuiy ts.C. on Sileni arc usually old and retain 
horse-ears, while Satyrs arc usually young (Paus. i. 23. $) 
and have taken over from Pan the traits of a font. It 
seems that Satyrs and Sileni had a different origin, but 
we are ill informed about the early histoiy of the Satyrs. 
Hesiod (np. Strabo 471) makes them brothe.ra of the 
Nv-ntphs (q.v.) and calls them 'good-for-nothing end 
mischievous’. Apollodorus refers to one Arcadian Satyr 
who stole c.attle .and was killed by .^rgsis (2. i. 2), but 
dearly identifiable Satyr? first appe.ar in 5atiT-pl.a>“, such 


as Euripides’ Cyclops and Sophocles’ Ichnailae, and on 
representations of saty-r-plaj-s in art. At that point Satyrs 
arc human beings with some details of a horse (Pollux, 
Onom, 4. 142), although the ichneutae give one rather 
the impression of dogs (F. R. Walton, Harv. Stud. 1935, 
167). The famous wine-pouring Satyr of Praxiteles and 
the later more idyllic and rustic Satyrs of Hellenistic art 
and poetry are associated with Dionysus and his cirde. 

The history of Sileni is much more clear. Attic vases 
of the early sLxth centu^ B.c. (Ch. Blinkcnbcrg, Undos 
(1931). pl- S26\ Hesperia 1935, 436) show the shaggy, 
bearded man with horse-cars, sometimes also a horse- 
tail and horse-legs, pursuing the Nymphs (Hymn. Horn. 
Aphrod. 262), and an inscription on the Fran9ois vase 
dispels all doubt of his identity. He is not at first 
attached to any god, but seems to resemble folk-lore men 
of the forest such as the Russian leshiy. He knows 
important secrets and is captured to make him reveal 
them. There may have been many stories on this pattern. 
On the Franfois vase Silenus is captured by two wild 
men named Oreios and Thcrytas. The story that became 
famous is that of King Midas who caught Silenus after 
having made him drunk (Thcopomp. FHG i, frs. 74-7). 
Ovid links this story with the punishment of Midas for 
his avarice (Met. is. 90). In Virgil (Eel. 6) Silenus is 
caught by two young shepherds and sings them mytho- 
logical stories. About the middle of the sixth century 
B.c. Silenus (or Sileni, the plural being a matter of small 
importance in this lower layer of folk mythology) is 
drawn into the circle of Dionysus. He accompanies 
Dionysus in the triumphant return of Hephaestus (F. 
Brommer, JDAI 1937, 198), goes along to fight the 
giants, frolics in the thiasus, rides in the camts navalis, 
makes music, and helps to make and drink wine. The 
behaviour of the Sileni is not always the best, and they 
are apt to attack even Hera or Iris (E. Haspcls, Attic 
Black-Figured Lekythoi (1936), p. 20). When Pratinas 
introduced the satyr-play, the Sileni provided the distinc- 
tive costume but suffered a transformation into comjc 
drunkards and cowards. The Silenus par excellence in 
these plays is tlic old Papposilenus, who has many 
weaknesses but also has intellectual talents. He is 
entrusted with the education of Dion)’sus, and even voices 
a proverbial philosophy in Pindar (schol. Ar. Nnh. 223) 
and in the story of Midas. The comparison of Socrates 
with Silenus is based not only on common ugliness but 
also on common irony and wisdom. Portraits of Socra- 
tes and idealized heads of Sileni show great similarity 
(C. Wcickcrt, Festschrift J. Lock (1930), 103). Silenus is 
often represented as a good father and the Satyrs as his 
children. Hellenistic art depicts Silenus cither as digni- 
fied, inspired, and musical, as the painting of the Villa dci 
Mistcri (P. B. Mudic Cook, 1913, 157), or as an old 
drunkard, as in many sculptural and decorative groups. 

Kuhnert in Rojchcr, Lex., j.v. ‘SatjTos’: F. Bro.Timrr, Satyroi 
(,937). G.M.A.H. 

SATYRUS (t) (fl. 3rd c. B.C.), Peripatetic biographer 
from Callatis Pontica, wrote mainly at Oxyrhynchus and 
Alcxandri.i. Works :(i) Bloi of famous men of alMypes, 
including Philip II, Sophocles, Demosthenes, Pjtha- 
goras, etc. Frs. in Diop. Laert. and Ath.; also four 
p.iges of the Bios' Evpinioov, found at Osyrh>’nc}ius, 
(2) Htpi xapaKrqpwv (Ath. 4. 1 68 c). JJepl Bi^pwv'Ahc^ar- 
hpuuv is by another Satyrus. 

Satynjs widened the scope of biography to include all 
celebrities; he rakes an uncritical delight in anecdotes 
and personalities. The Oxyrh. fragment (in dialogue 
form) reveals a careful and attractive style. 

FUG iii. 159-66: S. Hun:, FOxy, ii no. ii?6. 

SATYRUS (2) (and c. n.c.) nicknamed Feta, pupil of 
Aristarchus, was perhaps the author of a collection of 
ancient mj-ths (FCJrll i. 20). 
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SATYRUS (3) (fl. c. ISO b.c.), physician, pupil of 
Quintus (q.v. i) of Rome, and teacher of Galen at 
Pergamum. He was a faithful follower of Quintus in the 
exegesis of Hippocrates and in the teaching of anatomy 
and pharmacology. 

PW ii A. 23s. 

SAXA, see decidius saxa. 

SAXON SHORE (Litus Saxonicuni), name given to the 
coastline in Gaul and Britain exposed to Saxon raids (or 
possibly settled by Saxon laeti). 

(1) Not. Dign. occ. (xxxvii, xxxviii) mentions two ports, 
Grannona and Marcae, under local military duces : their 
sites are uncertain (Grenier, Manuel i. 389, 392). 

(2) In Britain the Notitia {occ. xxviii) lists nine forts 
under a Comes litoris Sa.xonici, who appears in Ammia- 
nus’ narrative of a.d. 367 (27. 8. 1 ). They seem to be 
grouped in pairs (? for naval organization). Actually ten 
forts are known from Brancaster (Norfolk) to Porchester 
(Hants), nine of which are certainly those of the Notitia 
list. Outliers are foimd in Lincolnshire and Wales. All 
but two have external bastions and all but two others 
have roughly rectangular ground-plans. The areas are 
6-10 acres. The original idea may be due to Carausius 
(not later), but one fort, Anderida (Pevensey, Sussex), is 
later (c. 330). 

F. J. Haverfield in PW ii A. 327-34; G. Macdonald in 25 jahre 
R-G Kotmnission, 107-13; JRS xxii. 60-72; R. G. Collingwood, 
Archaeology of Roman Britain (1930), 48-53; J. Mothersole, Saxon 
Shore (1924; popular but aound). C. E. S. 

SAXONS, a German tribe first mentioned by Ptolemy 
(2. II. 7) as settled in the Cimbric Chersonese (modem 
Holstein), By c. a.d. 200 they seem to have displaced 
and subdued the Chauci of the lower Elbe ; their distinc- 
tive pottery ‘is found in Frisia and towards the lower 
Rhine, where from the fourth century they engaged in 
warfare with the Franks, while eastward they reached 
Swabia and Thuringia, and even penetrated into Italy 
(568). At sea they attracted the attention of ancient 
authors by their ruthless piracy (cf. Sid. Apoll. 8. 6. 
13-15). Their raids were succeeded by permanent 
settlement. In Gaul documents and place-names show 
them established around Bayeux, near Boulogne, and in 
south-west Flanders; while in conjunction with their 
neighbours the Angli and the mysterious Jutes, they 
began towards the middle of the fifth century to establish 
themselves permanently in Britain. Saxon settlements 
were mainly in the south (Wessex, Essex, Middlesex, 
Sussex), but their name was applied by themselves and 
others indiscriminately to all &e Teutonic invaders. 

Full bibliographies in CoUingrvood-Myres, Roman Britain’, 
R. H._ Hodgkin, History of the Anglo-Saxons^ (i 939 ): see also L. 
Schmidt, Gesch. der deutschen StammP (1937). C. E. S. 

SCABILLARII, see pantomimus. 

SCAEVA (? SCAEV(I)US) MEMOR, see MEMOR. 

SCAEVOLA (i), Gaius Mucius, according to some 
authors originally bore the cognomen Cordus, which he 
subsequently changed for Scaevola. This was an amulet 
worn by Roman children, but popular etymology wrongly 
connected it with scaeva, the left hand; thence arose the 
story of the brave Roman who, having failed to lull 
Porsenna, showed his indifference to physical pain by 
holding his right hand in fire. The surmise that the 
legend merely is a misinterpretation of a monument, 
which represented a young man stretching his right hand 
over an altar, is improbable. 

G. De Sanctis, Per la sciensa dell’ antichiti (1909), 321 fl. P. T. 

SCAEVOLA (2), Ptolius Mucius {cos. 133 n.c.), was 
the first of his family to win distinction as a jurist: 
a master of the ius Pontificium. He advised -Tiberius 


Gracchus on the provisions of his land-law. As consul 
he refused to countenance tlie use of force against the 
Gracchans, though he later approved the force used 
by Scipio Nasica. He succeeded his brother Crassus 
Mucianus as Pontifex Maximus. M. H. 

SCAEVOLA (3), Quintus Mucius, ‘Augur’ {cos. 117 
B.C.), was a great jurist and probably a moderate reformer 
in politics. His family connexions clearly suggest that 
he may have been influential in the dcrnocratic party, 
though perhaps not with the extremists. His grand- 
daughter Licinia (daughter of L. Crassus) married the 
younger Marius ; and it is not surprising that Scaevola 
refused to countenance Sulla when, in 88, he called upon 
the Senate to declare the elder Marius a public enemy. 
Scaevola educated his grandson, M’. Glabrio {cos. 67), 
before whom Verres was tried in 70; and Cicero as a 
youth attended his legal consultations. 

F. MOnzer, Rom. Adelsparteien, 275 ff. M. H. 

SCAEVOLA (4), Quintus Mucius, ‘Pontifex’ {cos. 95 
B.C.), was the son of (2) and cousin of (3) above. As 
consul with L. Crassus, he carried the Lex Licinia Mucia, 
expelling the Latins from Rome. As proconsul of Asia 
(94), he issued a provincial edict which served as a model 
to other governors, e.g. to Cicero in Cilicia. He lost his 
life in the Marian massacres of 82. 

An excellent jurisprudent and teacher, Scaevola pub- 
lished the first systematic treatise on Civil Law. This 
was the basis of much subsequent work on the ius civile, 
books ‘ad Quintum Mucium’ being arranged according 
to his system. His liber singularis optov {Definitionum) 
was the earliest work directly excerpted in Justinian's 
Digest. A. B. 

SCAEVOLA (s), Quintus Cervidius, legal adviser of 
Marcus Aurelius, teacher of Paulus, Tryphoninus, and 
(perhaps) Papinian, a famous figure among the Roman 
jurisprudents of the second century a.d. A sagacious 
casuist, he pronounced his decisions resolutely and 
tersely, in a language which is not free from vulgarisms 
and heaviness, a specialist in responsa. Some of his 
responses deal with cases presented by provincials and 
infiltrated with new ideas coming from the Hellenistic 
East. But Scaevola was not easily open to such innova- 
tions. His responsa fill a special collection (six books) and 
also a much larger publication, the Digesta (in 40 books), 
renowned as the most prominent work of casuistic 
literature, though this kind of juridical work did not 
normally include responsa. The relation between Scae- 
vola’s Digesta and Responsa is not quite clear ; a new solu-’ 
tion, which assumes both works to have been published 
long after the death of Scaevola has been proposed in 
recent times (F. Schulz, ‘Uberlieferungsgeschichte der 
Responsen Scaevolas’, Symholae Friburgenses in honorem 
O. Lend, 1934). Other works of Scaevola: Notae to 
Digesta of Julian and Marcellus, Regulae, Quacstiones. 

A.B. 

SCAMANDRIUS, see astyanax. 

SCAITOINAVIA. The earliest information about 
Scandinavia is Pytheas’ account {c. 325 B.c.) of Thule 
(q.Y.), if its identification with Norway is correct. Mela 
(3. 3) mentions ‘islands’ in the Sinus Codanus ‘north of 
the Elbe’ ; Pliny states {HN 4. 96) that the largest and 
most fertile of these is the island of Scatinavia and men- 
tions Sevo Mons, which may be the mountains between 
south Sweden and Nonvay. Tacitus {Germ. 44, 45) 
knows of the Suiones (Svear, Swedes), a seafaring nation 
which evidently came within the ken of the amber 
traders at the mouth of the Vistula; Ptolemy mentions 
numerous tribes in Scandia. Jutland was better known 
to the Romans, a naval expedition having sailed as far 
as tlie Skaw in a.d. 5 {Moh. Anc. 2O). 
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The Scandinavian Neolithic Age, fertilized by influ- 
ences coming with the Megalithic culture from the south- 
west, was one of considerable acliievement, and the 
subsequent Bronze Age culture, in which tlie trade in 
Jutland amber (q.v.) tvith the south played an important 
part, was of a high order. Tiicre was a falling-off in the 
Early Iron Age, and by the end of the first century b.c. 
a number of peoples (Langobardi, Vandili, Burgundiones, 
Gutones) had migrated, in part at any rate, to tlie German 
mainland. The home-staying Scaninavians entered on 
a new period of prosperity in the first century A.n. and 
enjoyed a lively intercourse with other peoples, as the 
great quantity of Roman goods in their graves shows. 
In the tlurd and fourth centuries they came under the 
influence of the culture stream from the Gothic settle- 
ments on the Black Sea and in the Danube lands. 

H. SheleliR, H. Fnlk, ond E. V. Gordon, Scandinavian Archaco* 
(1937); L. Schmidt, Geschichte dcr detHschen Stamme* O. B. 

SCAPULA, see osTonius. 

SCAPULOAIANCr, see DlViNAT/Q.v, p.tra. 6. 
SCAPUS, sec BOOKS, I. 4. 

SCARABS, see GEMS. 

SCATO, sec VETTIUS (z). 

SCAURUS (i), Mabcus Aemilius {cos. 115 b.c.), was 
the husband of Caccilia Metclla, aftcr^vards Sulla's 
wife, and father of Aemilia, later wife of Pompey. 
Scaurus, though his family had no recent distinction, 
rose to be Princeps Senatus-, to Cicero he stands out as 
the ‘Grand Old Man’ of the Optimates, but his early 
career is hard to understand. In 1 10 he presided over the 
Quacstio Mamilia, though he had himself served under 
Bestia in iii and on the embassy to Jugurtha in 112: 
Sallust’s attempt to portray lum m a skilful villain is 
an unconvincing tour de force. It is not known that he 
was concerned in Opimius’ persecution of Gracchans in 
121 ; if he had had no share in Opimius’ severities, he 
might be acceptable to the democrats in 1 10. With the 
fall of Opimius and his friends, Scaurus became one of 
the Optimate leaders; he was censor in 109, with the 
elder Drusus. His marriage with Caccilia Metclla is best 
dated after 102 (sec MOnzer, Adclsparteicn, p. 281). He 
played a prominent part, on the Optimate side, in the 
events of the years before and after too, and as a strong 
supporter of Drusus’ reforms was accused in 90 at 
Caepio’s instigation under the Varian Commission. He 
died soon afterwards. He wrote Dc vita siia in three 
books. 

G. Blocli, Milanun d'hitioire ancienne (1909); E. Pais, Dalle 
goerre punicke a Ceiare Augusto i (>918), 91 ft. ftf. II. 

SCAURUS (2), Marcus Aemilius, son of (1) above, 
was Pompey’s quaestor in the Miihridatic War; he 
marched into Judaea and Nabataea. Acdile (58 B.c.), 
praetor (5C), and propraetor in Sardinia, he was in 54 
accused dc repettmdis, defended by Cicero and acquitted. 
Accused again de amhitu, he went into exile in 52. He 
married Mucia, previously Pompey’s wife. 

KJcbj,/>iri. sss. am. 

SCAURUS (3), Mamkrcus Aemilius, the last male 
member of the distinguished republican family of 
Acmilii Scauri, was a man of unsavoury character, but a 
distinguished orator and .advocate (Sen. Controv. 10, 
praef. 2-3; Tac. Am. 6. 29). Though disliked by 
Tiberius, he was suffcct consul, probably in A.D. 2i, 
hut did not govern a province. Twice prosecuted for 
iwicslai, in 32 and 34, on tlie second occasion he com- 
mitted suicide. !• f*- 0- 

SaAURUS, see TnuLSTius. 


SCAZON, sec metre, creek, n (3). 

SCEPTICS {aKCTTTtKoi or asropTyriKOi), philosophers 
who confine them.selves to criticizing without giving 
positive views. They taught that the nature of tilings 
was not to be known. Therefore one ought to suspend 
one’s assent (eiro^pj: cj>cK 7 iKol) and refrain from any 
judgement. 

■The sceptical movement of antiquity passed through 
three stages. 

(1) The ethical scepticism of Pyrrhon and his pupils, 
especially Timon, was shortlived. It is said to have come 
to an end with or soon after Timon (Mcnodotus and 
others ap. Diog. Laert. 9. 115). The ‘succession’ 
Diogenes Laertius gives seems a mere figment. 

(2) The scepticism of the Middle and New Academy 
from Arccsilaus to Philon of Larissa aims at a criticism of 
knowledge, opposing miunly the Stoic theory of ‘concep- 
tional perception’. After Cameades and Clitomachus 
this school maintains the positive side of scepticism, viz. 
a theory of probability. 

(3) Outside the Academy Pyrrhonism or scepticism 
was revived by Aenesidemus, if not earlier. The new 
Pyrrhonian school gives a sj’stcmatic synthesis of Aca- 
demic-Pyrrhonian teaching and the empiricism of the 
so-called empirical physicians. In the ‘modes’ {rposroi) 
of Aenesidemus, Agrippa, and others we find criticism 
reduced to certain formulae. Sextus Empiricus gives in 
his preserved works an account of the whole system. 

Bibliography (selection). E. Zeller, Philos, d. Griechen iii a*, 
494 f.; iii b, I f.; V. Brochard, Les Sceptiqurs i;recs{iSSy); R. llirzel, 
Unlers. zu Cicero’s philos. Schriften id; R. Ricliter, Der Sheptiz. in 
Philos, i (1904); A. Goedeckemeycr, Die Cesehichle a.griech. Sheptiz. 
(1905); E. Devon, Stoics and Sceptics LTcberweg-Praechtcr, 

Cnindriss" §§63, 64, 75; M. M. Patrick, The Creek S. (1929); 
K. Dcichgr 3 bcr, Die griechische EtnpiriherschuU (1930). K. O. B. 

SCHERIA {E^cpia, epic ExepC-q), the land of the Phae- 
acians, at which Odysseus (q.v.) arrives after his ship- 
wreck (Od. 5. 451 ff., cf. 34). It is a fertile country, 
apparently an island (6. 204), having on excellent, almost 
land-locked harbour (263 ff.), by which its city stands, 
at least one river (5 loc. cit.), and a mild climate (cf. 7. 
117 ff. ; fruits grow all the year round). The population 
are enterprising and very skilful sca-farers, great gossips, 
boastful and rather impudent, not very warlike nor 
athletic, fond of pleasure, but kindly and willing to 
escort strangers in their wonderful ships. Various rc.al 
places have been suggested ns the original of Schcria, the 
most popular in ancient and modem times being Corfu ; 
but as that is within some eighty miles of Ithaca, whereat 
Scheria is distant a night’s voyage for one of the magical 
Phncacian ships {Od. 13. 81 ft.), the identification is 
unlikely. Sec, however, A. Shewan, Honteric Essays (193 s), 
242 ff. That details of real places have been used tor the 
picture is liltely. II. J. K. 

SCHOLARSHIP IN MODERN TIMES; (a) RE- 
NAISSANCE TO ISOO. A form.al history of classical 
scholarship in modem times, i.e. from the Renaissance 
onwards, is too vast for the limits here possible. It must 
suffice to represent the .subject by a general bibliography 
of works of reference and to indicate some of the features 
and of the greater names in the periods into which it may 
be divided. A supplementary selection of books largely 
biographical, and without claim to be exhaustive, will 
serve to illustrate features in these periods. 

A. Gener-sl Woris or Rithience 

Bursian, C. Gcschiehtr dcr class. PJithlope in DrJtseMand 

von den Astfangen bis zttr Gcpe'ttsarl. 18S3. 

Gudeman, A. Outlirtes cf the Hist, cf Class. Phiiohyys. 

U.S.A. 1902 fa comp.sct summary], 

■ — Grur.driss dcr Gcschichtc dcr Klass. PhUclospic-. 

1909. 

llall.sm, II. Jf.trcA. to the Lit. of Europe in the Fifteenth, 

SixtccT.th, and Seventeenth Centuria^ j8C-s. 
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KroU, W. Geschichte der Klass. Philologie. 1908, 1920 
[a brief sketch]. 

Mayor, J. E. B. Bibliographical Clue to Latin Literature. 

1875 [edited after E. Hvibner with large additions]. 
Peck, H. T. Hist, of Classical Philology. 1911 [contains 
bibliographical index pp. 461-76]. 

Pokel, W. Philologisches Schriftsteller-Lexikon. 1882 
[useful for dates and works of classical scholarship up 
to its time of publication; references under important 
names to biographical notices]. 

Sandys, J. E. A History of Classical Scholarship, vol. if. 
igo8 [from Revival of Learning to end of i8th century 
in Italy, France, England, and the Netherlands]. 

do. vol. iii. The Eighteenth Cent, in Germany and 

the Nineteenth in Europe and U.S.A. 1908. 

[Both vols. have chronological tables, portraits, and 
bibliographies and furnish learned and well-written 
estimates of scholars.] 

Harvard Lectures on the Revival of Learning. 1905. 

Sathas, K.N. NeoeXK-qviicrj^^iXoXoyla' pioypa^tiair&vev 
rrols ypdfinaoi SiaXaiitjidvroiv 'EXkrpxisv (1453-1821). 
1868. 

B. Periods of Modern Scholarship and Relevant 
Studies 

It will be convenient to follow, with some modification, 
Sandys’s four periods, which he considered predomin- 
antly: I. Italian, II. French, III. English and Dutch, 
IV. German. 

I. Of these the first is that of the Renaissance or 
Revival of Learning, especially in Italy from the death 
of Dante in 1321 for two centuries to the death of Leo X 
in 1521. It may be said to begin with Petrarch (1304-74) 
and to end with the contemporaries of Erasmus (1466- 
1536). It is the period of learned Greek immigrants in 
Italy, of the acceptance and promotion of the new learn- 
ing by humanist scholars and educators, of an energetic 
quest for manuscripts, and of the extension of classical 
enthusiasm into many countries of Europe. Representa- 
tive of a combined devotion to Greek and Latin study 
were Valla (1407-57), who was among the founders of 
historical criticism in his disproof of the authenticity of 
the Donation of Comlaniine; Politian (1454-94), professor 
of Greek and Latin at Florence, who stimulated a natural 
Italian interest in writers of the ‘Silver Age’; and Ficino 
(i433-99)» renowned as a commentator on and translator 
of Plato. 

The new learning spread more slowly in the north. 
At Paris, Greek, though taught spasmodically from about 
1458, scarcely established itself until after ie arrival of 
Lascaris in 1495. Its introduction into Germany is 
associated with Rudolphus Agricola (1443-85) and 
Reuchlin (1455-1522), and in England with William of 
Selling in 1473 and with Linacre, Grocyn, Latimer, 
Colet, Sir John Cheke, and others. Typical fruit is seen 
in Roger Ascham’s Scholemaster. Greek was taught at 
Louvain in 1517 and was fostered by Erasmus. More 
cosmopolitan than the Italian stylists and too sane to 
tolerate fastidious pedantry (see his Ciceronianus, 1528), 
Erasmus reached the high-water mark in the Renaissance 
appreciation of the purely literary attraction of the 
classics. 

A limited number of works are here given as guide- 
posts. 

Allen, V. S. The Age of Erasmus. 1914. 

— — and H. M. Allen (with H. W. Gairod in later vols.). Opus 
Epistolarum Desiderii Erasm denuo recogmtum et auctum . . . 
II vols. 1906-47. 

Baldelli, G. Vita di Giovanni Boccaccio. 1 806. 

Randini, ^ A. A. Itntorum et Germanorunt Epistolae ad Petrum 
Virlorium (cum vita Victorii). 2 vols. 1758-^0. [Important, as 
Pietro Vettori’a many-sided learning advanced inter alia Aristo- 
telian and Ciceronian scholarship.) 

Boemcr, C. F, De doctis hondnibus Graecis litterarum Graecarum in 
Italia instauratoribus. l-eipzig 1750. [On livea and writings of 
twelve Greek immigrants including Chrysoloras, Bessarion, 
Chalcondyles, etc.) 


Boulting, W. Aeneas Silviits (Enea Silvio de’ Piccblomini — ^Pius II) 
Orator, Man of Letters, Statesman and Pope (illust.). 1908. 
Burckhart, J. Die Cultur der Renaissance in Italien. i85o and many 
later edna. Engl. Transl. by S. G. C. Middlemore, 1878; subse- 
quent issues include that of Phaidon Press, 1937. [Part iii is on 
humanism from 14th to i6th cent.] < 

Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature, 4 vols. (including 
index vol.). 1940. [Vol. i contains sections on scholars and 
translations; humanists, pp. 664 if.; Latin and Greek learning, 
1500-1660, pp. 859-63.) 

Cambridge Modem History: The Renaissance, vol. i, 1907 [esp. 
ch. xvi by R. C. Jebb). 

Christie, R. C, £tienne Dolet, the Martyr of the Renaissance. 1880 
and 1899. 

Comparetti, D. Virgilio net medio evo. z vols. 1872 [ed. 2, 1896]. 

Engl. Transl. by E. F. M. Benecke. 1895. 

Geiger, L. Humamsmus und Renaissance in Italien u. Deutschland 
von den Anfangen bis zur Gegenuiart. 1882. 

Johann Reuchlin. 1871. 

[The Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum in 1516-17 championed Reuch- 
lin by parodying the barbarous Latin of his opponents. Latin 
text with Eng. rendering and historical in trod., F. G. Stokes, 1925.) 
Korting, G. Petrarca: Leben und Werke. 1878. 

Boccaccio: Leben und Werke. 1880. 

Lupton, J. H. A Life of John Colet, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. 1887. 
Maehly, J. A. Angelus Politiamis: ein Culturbild aus der Renaissance. 
1864. 

Michelet, J. Histoire de France, vol. vii ‘Renaissance’. 1855. 
Nolhac, P. de. Pitrarque et I'Humanisme. 1892. 

Pastor, L. Geschichte der Papste im Zeitalter der Renaissance bis zur 
Wahl Pius 11 . i886_ff. Engl. Transl. by F. I. .^trobus. 1891 if. 
Rashdall, H. The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages. 3 vols. 

189s; new ed. by F. M. Powicke and A. B. Emden, 1936. 
Robinson, J. H., and Rolfe, H. W., Petrarch thefint Modem Scholar 
and Mon of Letters (with translations from his correspondence). 
U.S.A. 1898 and 1914. 

Sabbadini, R. Le seoperte det cadici latini t greet tie’ secoli xiv e xv. 
1905. [Records Poggio’s recovery of ancient MSS. on four 
expeditions.) 

Nuove ricerehe. 1914. 

Saintsbuty, G. A History of Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe. 
3 vols.* 1905. [Vol. ii, bk. iv ‘Renaissance Criticism’ includes 
Erasmus and Italian editors of Aristotle’s Poetics, e.g. Castclvetro.) 
Seebohm, F. The Oxford Reformers of iqgS (being a history of the 
fellow-work of Colet, Erasmus, and More). 1867. 

Shepherd, W. The Life of Poggio Braeciotini. 1802. 

Spingam, J, E. A History of Literary Criticism in the Renaissance 
(with special reference to the influence of Italy in the_ formation 
and development of modem classicism). Columbia Univ., U.S.A 
Ed. I 1899; 5th impr. 1925. [Italian Transl. by Antonio Fusco, 
1905, has additions by the author and preface by B. Croce.) 
Strauss, D. F. Ulrich von Hutten. 2 vols. 1857-8; ed. 2, 1871. 

Engl. 'Transl. by Mrs. G. Sturge 1874. 

Symonds, J. A. Renaissance in Italy, new ed. 7 vols. 1909-14- 
[Vol. ii is on 'The Revival of Learning’.] 

Vahlen, J. Lorenzo Valla, Vienna 1864; Berlin 1870. 

Voigt, G. Die Wiederbelebung des class. Alterlums oder das erste 
Jahrhundert des Humanismus. 1859; ed. 3 by M. Lehnerdt, 
2 vols. 1893. 

Weiss, R. Humanism in England during the 15th century. 1941. 
Woodward, W. H. Vittorino da Feltre and other Humanist Educa- 
tors. 1897. 

This was also the period of the earliest printing of 
classical authors. For a handy conspectus of editiones 
principes, Greek and Latin, with editor, printer, and 
place of printing, see Sandys, op. cit. ii. 102-5. Here 
France was considerably behind Italy. The elder 
Stephanus, Robert Estienne (1503-59), father of Henri 
(1528-98), links the first Wo of our periods, and his 
activities (including the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae and 
eight Greek editiones principes from 1544 onwards) take 
us far into the sixteenth century. 'The still greater per- 
formance of his son followed in the issue of 58 Latin 
authors and 74 Greek (18 of the latter being editions 
principes) and of his Thesaurus Graecac Linguae and Ws 
Plato. 

The foIlotsTng works may be consulted: 

Botflcid, B. Prefaces to the first editions of the Greek and Roman 
Chusics, etc. 1861. 

Dibdin, T. F. Introd. to knoxcledge of rare and valuable editions 
of the Creek and Latin Classics': 1827. 

Didot, A. Firmin. Aide Manuce etl’helllnisme i Venise, 1875. 
Renouard, A A Annales de Vimprimerie des Aides', 3 vols. 

—^^nnales de Vimprimerie des Estienne', 1843. 

II. This period, opening approximately with the 
founding of the Corporation of Royal Readers (later, the 
College de France) by Francis I at the suggestion of 
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the famous Greek scholar Budacus (Bud6) in 1530, and 
closing about the end of the scv'cntcenth centurj’, may 
•with fairness be considered a French period. Its four 
outstanding names are those of (i) Julius Caesar Scaligcr's 
still more eminent son J oseph Justus Scaliger(T54o-i 609), 
who, after editing several Latin poets and Festus, turned 
from textual criticism rather more to subject-matter (c.g. 
in his Manilius) and to the verification of ancient chrono- 
logy ; (2) a scholar ■W’ho aimed at conveying to readers his 
own interest in ancient life, Isaac Casaubon (1539-1614), 
of Huguenot parentage, a famous editor of Persius and 
father of MtSric Casaubon, whose education and scholarly 
activities arc associated with England; (3) Justus Lipsius 
(Joest Lips, 1547-1606), who showed himself a great 
Latinist, not least in liis editions of Tacitus and of 
Seneca; and (4) Salmasius (Claude de Saumaise, 1588- 
1653), who discovered the MS. of tlie Greek Atithologia 
of Ccphalas and who as editor of several Latin historians 
earned his call to Leyden in 1631. In France tliere 
belong to this period also Ramus (Pierre de la Ramd-c); 
three Roy.al Readers in Greek, Tumebus, Dorat, and 
Lambinus (noted for his Horace); Murctus, Pithou, 
Petau, the Daciers, the distinguished palaeographer 
Mabillon, and others. France too holds the credit of 
Du Cange’s glossary of medieval Latin, first published in 
1678, and of Huet’s scries of Dolphin classics (1670-80). 

In the Netherlands Vivis, Spanish by birth, had left 
his mark on education at Louvain ; Canter marked a new 
era by editing the Greek tragic poets; and Cruquius 
remains memorable for his edition of Horace, which 
gives our only information about the codex antiquissimus 
Blandinius. Among compatriots who handed on the 
tradition of scholarship in the seventeenth century were 
the elder Dousa and his trvo sons; Merula (Emtiifrag- 
menta, 1595); Vossius the elder (an authority on rhetoric 
and grammar); Meursius; Daniel Heinsius, in whose 
Latin work Scaligcr’s influence appears, as it docs in 
Grotius, whose De Jure Belli et Pacts is more widely 
known than his skilful Latin renderings from the Planu- 
dc.an Antholog>’. The next generation yielded dis- 
tinguished names in Daniel Heinsius’s son Niklaas, 
J. F. Gronovius (successor to D. Heinsius at Leyden in 
1659), while Jacob Gronorius and Bentley’s correspon- 
dent Graevius carried learning into the eighteenth 
century. The Dutch scholar Perizonius (Voorbrock) in 
his Attimadversioues Historicae, 1685, first raised the 
question of the importance of primitive lays in the 
.shaping of Roman legends. 

Scholarship in England during the period is perhaps 
best remembered for the Tudor translators, among them 
Philemon Holland, and later for Do'den’s Virgil. Ben 
Jonson’s friend Famaby edited among his Latin texts 
Seneca’s tragedies and published a Latin grammar in 
1641. SirHeniySavilc’s C/iowjfoniwasatriumphofcm- 
dition and printing; Gatakcr issued his M. Atirelitiswith 
a Latin translation; and to the learned jurist Seldcn we 
owe the rescue of the Marmor Parittm. Scotland produced 
an eminent .scholar in George Buchanan, translator of the 
Psalms, while .‘\rthur Johnston also showed great skill in 
his Latin verse. This period, it may be noted, included 
the age of Milton and of the Cambridge Platonists. More 
than one scholar, Creech included, worked on the still 
misty text of Lucretius, .and before the end of the 
century Potter wrote his Antiqtdlies of Greece. 

In Gcmtany the generation .succeeding Rcuchlin wit- 
nessed the diligence of Melanchthon(Schwarecrd, 1497- 
1560). who merited the title of ’pracceptor Gcrm.ani.ac’ 
by his editions of Greek and Latin classics and his 
grammars. His friend and biographer Camcrarius 
{Kammemieistcr) i.s brat Imown for a Plautus oj 1552. 
Sturm (1 .';o7”S9) was a staunch upholder of speaking and 
writing I-nlin. Greek texts were carefully edited by 
Nyltindcr (v- Holtam.-mn, whose Patttatdas 

was completed by Sjlburg. Janvts Gntter (1560-16:7), 
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who, though bom at Antwerp and educated at Norwich, 
Cambridge, and Leyden, was long associated with 
Heidelberg, edited some seventeen Latin authors, .and 
at Scaligcr’s instigation compiled a corpus of ancient 
inscriptions. The Polyliistor of Morhof (1639-91), pro- 
fessor at Rostock, should be mentioned as of interest to 
students of literary history. 

In Italy Ciceronian study was furthered by the Le.vicort 
of Nizolius (1498-1566): Sigonius worked on Livy and 
used his Ciceronian scholarship to forge a Consolatio. 
Robortclli edited the Poetics of Aristotle (1548) over 
ttventy years before Castelvetro’s edition. In both the 
sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries an increasing 
bent towards archaeology is discernible among Italian 
scholars. 

A series of 'Delitiac' showed the skill in Latin verse 
attained by the scholars of several dificrent countries. 

BrnLiocnArny. For a fuller appraisal of schokirsliip in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries see Sandvs, op. cit., vol. ii. 

The follotving is a selection of relevant works: 

Bemays, J. joteph Jiatus Sealiger. Berlin 1855. 

Brown, P. Hume. (Jeorge Buchanan, Humanist and Reformer. 1890; 
new ed. 1906. 

Burigny, J. L. de. La Vie de Grotius. a vols. >752. [Based on 
P. A. Lclimann’s Hugonis Grotii manes . , , vindieali, 1727, which 
contains a full list of his writings with a biography.) 

Butler, C. Life of Hugo Grotius. 1827. 

Oiumont, A. Etude sur la vie et les travaux de Grotius. 1S62. 
Desmaze, C. Pierre de la Ram/e, sa vie, srs Merits, sa mart. 1864. 
Legay. Adrien Turnebus, leeteur royal. 1878. 

Meursius, J, Ban de Meura). Athcnae Batavae sive de urbe Lridensi 
et Academia. 1625. [Contains an autobiography and an account 
of D. Heinsius, etc.) 

Nazelle, J. J. 7 . Casaubon, sa vie et son temps. 1807. 

Nisard, C. Le Triumvirat littiraire au xvi siicle — Juste Lipse, 
Joseph Sealiger, et Isaac Casaubon. 1852. [Bernaysa biography 
gives a fairer estimate of Scaligcr's character.) 

Pattison, M. /taae Casaubon. 1875; cd. if. Nettleshi'p, 1S92 (index 
added). 

Rcbitt^, D. Gidthums Budl, restaurateur dcs btudes grecquet en 
France. 1846. 

RcifTcnbcrg, A. de. De Justi Lipsii vita et tcriptis commentariut, 
Bnjssels 1823. 

Robinson. G. \V. Autobiography of Joseph Sealiger translated by 
G. TF. R. Harvard, U.S.A. 1927. [Includes the funeral orations 
by Daniel Heinsius and Dominictis Baudius.) 

Russell, J. Ephcmeridcs Jsaaci Casmthoni cum praefat. et notis. 

2 Vols. 1850. [The diary is a valuable testimony to Casaubon’s 
character and learning.) 

III. For scholarship m England, the eighteenth cen- 
tury may be described as the period from Bentley to 
Person: the continuance of its influence into the next 
century is well marl.-cd by Cobel’s acknowledgement of 
debt to liis 'three Richards’ — Bentley, Dawes, and Per- 
son. Bentley’s lead in insistence upon the fundamental 
necessity of sound texts, and lu’s boldness in the purga- 
tion of what he judged to be corrupt, gave, in spite of 
some hostile critics, an enlivening impulse to tcxtu.al 
criticism (q.v.) and chronology. Although Wood’s Essay 
on the Original Genius and B'ritings of Homer (1769) 
influenced Wolf and Hcync abroad, Homeric scholarship 
did not equal that on the Greek drama ; but the general 
vitality of works by English scholars is proved by transla- 
tions into French and German and by notices in the 
Leyden Bibliotheca Critica founded by Wyitcnbach with 
Ruhnken’s approval. It is not surprising that in an .age 
when classical quotation came readily to Cfiatham, 
Burke, Fox, and Pitt, the Public Schools should publish 
their vcrsc.s, and several renderings be made of Paradise 
Lost and Gray’s Elegy. Translation into English was 
carried on with equal s'igour, and many examples might 
be specified besides the renderings of Homer by Pope 
and his associates. Studies of Aristotle's Poetics, of 
Horace’s Ars Poclica, and of the treatise On the Stdlirte 
indicated growing attention to literary criticism, while 
other works were concerned with lexicography, arsdent 
geography, tojoography, and the antiquitie; of Greece 
and Rome. Travel in Greece and Asia Minor fostered 
enthusiasm for archaeology, inscriptions, and a-tdent 
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art; acquaintance with the East was responsible for 
Sir Wm. Jones’s realization of the linguistic importance 
of SansMt (see comparative philology); and Roman 
remains at home were the subject of Horsley’s note- 
worthy Britannia Romana. Representative works of pure 
scholarship were Bentley’s famous Dissertation upon the 
Epistles of Phalaris (1699, translated into Latin in 1777 
and into German about 80 years later), his Horace (1711, 
containing over 700 textud changes), his Terence (fre- 
quently cited in the O.C.T. edition), and his Manilius; 
Wasse’s Sallust (based on collation of 80 MSS.) and his 
manuscript conunentary on Thucydides incorporated in 
Duker’s Thucydides, Amsterdam, 1731 ; Markland’s 
Sylvae of Statius; Taylor’s Lysias; Dawes’s Miscellanea 
Critical Toup’s Emendationes in Suidami Tyrwhitt’s 
Poetics of Aristotle; and, about the end of the century, 
Person’s editions of four plays of Euripides, marked by 
the wonderful memory and grasp of metre which made 
him the greatest Atticist of his day. 

In Italy among the best-known names are those of the 
lexicographers Facciolati and Forcellini. Corsini’s Fasti 
Attici signally advanced Greek chronology. France, like 
Italy, furthered archaeology, and included among its 
scholars possessing other interests Olivetus (Cicero), the 
three Capperoniers, and Montfaucon, who may be called 
the founder of Palaeography (q.v.). Of several Alsatian 
scholars, Brunck was eminent for his editions of Greek 
dramatists. Villoison’s publication of the Venetian 
scholia to the Iliad, 1788, helped to fertilize Homeric 
Etu<hes anew. Germany’s noteworthy names included 
J. A. Fabricius (Bibliotheca Latina and Bibliotheca 
Graeca), Gesner (Scriptores Rei Rusticae, Thesaurus 
Linguae Latinae, etc.), Scheller (Lexicons), Emesti 
(Cicero), Reiske (Oratores Graeci, tz vols., and edns. 
of many Greek classics), Heyne (Virgil, 4 vols. 1775; 
Iliad, 8 vols. 1802), and F. A. Wolf, author of the epoch- 
making Prolegomena to Homer, 179s, and editor of both 
Greek and Latin classics. The works of such pupils of 
Wolf as Boeckh, Bekker, Buttmann, and Bemhardy bear 
witness to his fertile and wide-reaching influence in the 
nineteenth century. Interest in ancient art was stimu- 
lated by Winckelmann and Lessing. 

But no country of the time eclipsed the Netherlands. 
An imposing array consists of the two Butmans, uncle 
and nephew (both industrious editors of Latin authors 
and the younger widely known for his edition of the 
Anthologia Latina) ; Kuster (whose Suidas was published 
at Cambridge) ; Duker (whose Thucydides, we have seen, 
incorporated work by Wasse) ;Drakenborch(Livy, Silius) ; 
Hemsterhuys (whose mastery of Greek owed much to 
Bentley and who edited Pollux and the greater part of 
Lucian) ; Oudendorp (Lucan, F rontinus, Caesar, Apuleius); 
Valckenaer (Euripides’ Phoen. and Hipp., 'Theocritus, 
Callimachus) ; Ruhnken(edn. of Timaeus’ Lexicon vocum 
Platonicarum, and Historia Critica Oratorum Graecorum) 
and Wyttenbach (biographer of Ruhnken and the inde- 
fatigable editor of Plutarch’s Moralia, etc.). 

BrouoonAPHY. For the eighteenth century see Sandys, op. dt., 
vols. ii end iii, end his bibliographical notes. The following may 
be mentioned: 

Chalmers, G. U/e of Thomas Ruddiman, 1794. 

Chaslcs.P, DisseTtaUononLifeandWorksofMichaelMaittaire. 1839. 
Emesti, J. A. Narratio de J. M, Gesnero, 1796. [‘An admirable 
biographical sketch’, Sandys in Companion to Latin Studies.] 
Hecren, A. H. L. C. G. Hiyne biographiseh dargestellt. r8i3. 
Hodgson, J. An Account of Life and Writings of R, Daaes, 1829. 
Jebb, R. C. Bentley (Eng. Men of Letters aeries). 1882. 
Johnstone, J. The IForfer of Samuel Parr scith Memoirs. 1828. 
(Reviewed with other works on Parr in De Quincey’s Essay 
‘Dr. Parr and his Contemporaries’.) 

KCrte, W, Leben u. Studien F. A. Wolfs des Philologen. 1833. 
MShly, J. A. Richard Bentley: eine Biographic, 1868. 

Monk, J. H. Life of Bentley. 1830. 

MQller, E. F. W. Ludan, Gesch. der Mass. P/dlotogie in den Nieder- 
landen, t86S. 

Nicoll, H. J. Great Scholars, 1880. [A popular account including 
Bentley, Person, Parr, Ruddiman, Adam, and others.) 


Ruhnken, D. Elogium Hemsterhusii, 1768, 1789; ed. Bergman 
1824; ed. Frey 1875. [The Elogium, by a learned and devoted 
pupil, ia ‘one of the classics in the history of scholarship: it 
presents us with the living picture of the perfect critic’ (Sandys).] 
Watson, J. S. Life of Richard Parson. 1861. 

Wolf, F. A. Litterarische Analekten, 1816 ff. [Not confined to 
German scholars,] 

Wordsworth, Chr. Bentley’s Correspondence, 2 vols. 1842. 

— — Scholae Academicae: some account of the studies at the English 
Universities in the xviiith cent, 1877; reissue rpto. (Notably 
ch. ix ‘Humanity’, and Appendix ix ‘A Chronological List of 
Eng. xviiith cent. edns. of ancient classics’.) 

Wyttenbach, D. Vita D. Rulmhenii, 1799; ed. Bergman 1824; 
ed. Frotscher 1846. [Besides its biographical interest, has 
value for its picture of contemporary scholarship.) J. W. D. 

SCHOLARSHIP IN MODERN TIMES: (b) 19TH 
AND 20TH CENTURIES. (Living scholars are not, 
as a rule, discussed in the articles on modem scholarship.) 

I. Introductory 

I. The nineteenth century, based upon solid and indis- 
pensable foundations laid in the eighteenth, exhibited a 
deepening and widening of classical research productive 
of a fresh renaissance in which no single section of study 
seems self-sufficient. To this new humanism nothing 
which illumines the literature, languages, life, thought, 
or art of classical antiquity can be considered alien. 
Virtually it has realized the broad conception of the 
classics entertained by Wolf as a vast structure whose 
constituent parts should combine in a deep penetration 
into the infinite variety of Greek and Roman life. 
Brilliant services were rendered to textual criticism 
(q.v.), but establishment of a sound text, though funda- 
mental, is only one of the functions of scholarship; for 
complete exegesis many other departments of learning 
have to be drawn upon. Verbal study may demand 
reinforcement from closer investigation of dialects Greek 
and Italic, or of archaic inscriptions or of Latin as late 
as the Itinerarium Aetheriaei much in Herodotus calls in 
anthropology; the dramatic value of some scenes of a 
Greek tragedy must be assessed in relation to conditions 
of theatrical representation or to half-forgotten elements 
of religious ritual. So ancient classics, to exert their full 
humanistic effect, need constant reinterpretation in the 
light of increasing knowledge in many different branches. 

z. Some features of the period may be mentioned in 
illustration. It is marked by a stricter system of textual 
criticism (e.g. Lachmann), an intensifled care in assessing 
the value of manuscripts and their interrelation, and the 
application of palacographic knowledge (e.g. Traube). 
’There has been a more scientific investigation of the 
grammar, syntax, and history of ancient languages in the 
light of the steady development of comparative philology 
(q.v.). Lexicography has been advanced by the labours 
of scholars like Wolfflin in the Archivfilr latein, Lexiko- 
graphic u. Grammatik (1884-1909) and by the Thesaurus 
Linguae Latinae, still in progress. The Greek-English 
Lexicon of Liddell & Scott, as revised and augmented by 
Sir H. S. Jones and R. McKenzie, 1940, is deservedly 
hailed as one of the triumphs of recent scholarship. 

3. Fresh interest in the earlier Latin authors is exem- 
plified by works like Vahlen’s Ennitts(\ 854, 1 903*), Marx’s 
Lucilius (1904 f.), Bilchcler’s Menippean Satires of Varro 
(1922^), while the importance of those later writers who 
have rescued for us fragments of archaic literature is 
recognized in editions such as Hosius's Gcllius (1903) 
and Lindsay’s Nonius Marcellas (1903). The gram- 
marians and rhetors of Greece and Rome have been 
carefully collected, and exact attention paid to the metres 
and prose-rhythms of Greek and Latin and to the prin- 
ciples of composition in prose and verse. The practice of 
composition in both languages has nowhere been more 
tastefully cultivated than in the universities and classical 
schools of Britain. Skill and felicity in serious translation 
of great modem poetry and even in renderings of light 
verse have been exhibited by some of the most distin- 
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gulshcd British editors of the classics (c.g. Kennedy, 
Munro.Shilleto, Jcbb.Headlam) and justify Wilamowitz’s 
acknowledgement in his Erinnerungen that appreciation of 
his own verses was keener in England than in Germany. 

4. The light thrown upon the life of ancient Greece and 
Rome by archaeology and epigraphy has served both 
literary and historical research, especially through the 
conduct of excavation on increasingly scientific lines. 
The late nineteenth century wimessed and welcomed the 
recovery in Egypt of papyri, some bearing on com- 
mercial and social life, and others containing literary 
works, e.g. several of Bacchylides’ odes, the ^Brjvaluyv 
iToAtTCto, considerable portions of Menander’s comedies 
and Herodas’ mimes, all of which were at once a stimulus 
to interest and a challenge to skill in textual restoration. 
The comparatively new science of anthropology has 
illuminated much in ancient custom and religion (e.g. 
Frazer’s edition of Ovid’s Fasti). 

5. The immeasurably extended range of subjects now 
embraced under classical learning may be gauged from 
the contents of the volumes of Muller’s Handbuch der 
AHcrtumswissenschaft, Pauly’s Real-EncyclopSdie (1839- 
Sz) (of which a new edition, begun by Wissowa in 1893, 
is almost complete), or A Companion to Greek Studies 
and A Companion to Latin Studies (Camb. Univ. Press). 
The bibliographical sections in Naim’s Classical Hand- 
list (1939*) provide further illustration. 

6 . A feature at once signalizing and aiding advance has 
been the collection of the results of past research which 
provide material for future work in the Corpora of 
inscriptions, of ecclesiastical writers and of writers on 
agriculture, astrology, geography, gromatics, medicine, 
metrology, music, etc. Add to these valuable collections 
of fragments such as tliose of the Greek and Roman 
dramatists, poets, and historians whose partial survival 
we owe largely to quotation by other ancient authors. 

7. With this expansion of range the increase of Classical 
Societies or Academics has kept pace. Learned perio- 
dicals circulate in many languages to record and promote 
classical learning. The spread of Greek and Latin 
scholarship is significantly represented by the separate 
sections devoted in Sandys’s History of Classical Scholar- 
ship, vol. iii, to the modem scholars of Scandinavia, 
Greece, Russia, and the United States of America. Of 
erudition so widely spread only a mere fraction can here 
come under notice. 

II. Gehmany 

8. In Germany scholarship during the nineteenth 
century was marked by a transmission of vital influence 
due to stimulating teachers. Much was achieved by 
suggestion of subjects for research to pupils destined 
sometimes to be collaborators with their professors. 
This transmission was so notable that a fair conception 
of modem Germ.nn scholarship can be gained from 
observing tlie groups or 'schools’ formed. Thus it has 
been usual to differentiate a grammatico-critical school 
continuing the Hermann tradition from tlie historico- 
nntiquarian school continuing the Bocckh_ tradition — a 
convehient if not in every case a rigid division. 

9. Gottfried Hermann (1772-1848), who had precur- 
sors among scholars of England and Holland and w’hosc 
auihorit>’ on metre is demonstrated in his editions of 
Greek poets, left a succession of students whose names 
represent, though they do not exhaust, the record of 
classical learning in the earlier part of the period. They 
include KSkefDiVar, Lydia); Rcisig(cspedaIIy devoted to 
Greek and Latin grammar); Thiersch (whose cntlnisi.asm 
for Greek grammar, poetry, and epigraphy revived classics 
in Bavaria); HcTchttiScriptoTes Erotici Graeci; Epistolo- 
^nphi Grntci); Lobcck (the acknowledged learning of 
whose As:lacpkom.tn contained good-humoured criticism 
of Creuter’s ultra-mvitieism); Mcinekc (Aristophmes ; 
Comic Fragments); K. F. Hcmiann (Greek Antiquities; 


Juvenal); Trendelenburg (Aristotelian logic); Spengcl 
{Rhetorcs Graeci); Classen (Thucj-didcs) ; Ritschl (who 
opened a new era in the study of Plautus, his labour on 
nine of the plays being continued by lu’s pupils Loewe, 
Goetz, and Schoell); Sauppe (co-editor with Baiter of 
Oratores Attici) ; Haupt (G. Hermann’s son-in-law and 
editor of his posthumous Aeschylus, who convincingly 
separated the bucolics of Calpumius and Nemesianus) ; 
Bergk (Poe/oc Lyrici Graeci); Kocchly (editor of many 
Greek classics) ; Bonitz (Platonic and Aristotelian scholar) ; 
Passow (whose repeated re-editions of Schneider’s lexicon 
formed a basis for Liddell and Scott); and Schaefer 
(specially interested in Demosthenes' times). 

10. Dissen(i784-i837,apupil ofHeyne: Grce/cMoodr 
and Tenses; editions of Pindar, Tibullus, and De Cor.), 
though representative of grammatical and critical study, 
disliked Hermann’s method and was not of his school. 

11. Wilhelm Dindorf (1802-83) edited most of the 
Greekpocts, andhis brother Ludwig(i8o5 -71) mostof the 
Greek historians. Together, they were the main editors of 
the Thesaurus Linptae Graecac (Paris, mid-i9th c.). 

12. The leader of the historico-antiquarian school was 
Boeckh (1785-1867; Pindar, 4 vols. 1811-22; Corp. 
Inscript. Grace. 1825-40, continued by Franz, E. 
Curtius, and Kirclilioff; Public Economy of Athens, ist 
Germ. cd. 1817). Boeckh was himself a follower of 
Wolf, whose most distinguished pupils were Bekker 
(1786-1871; Dernosthenes ; Oratores Attici; Aristotle); 
Buttmann {Lcxilogtts, 1818-25); Heindorf (Plato; 
Theocritus) and Bemhardy (who wrote on both Greek 
and Roman literary history and issued a monumental 
Suidas, 1834-58). 

13. Among Boeckh’s own pupils the most prominent 
W'cre K. O. MOller(i797-i84o: DieDorier; DieEtrusker; 
cd. of Varro, De Ling. Latina; Lit. of Ancient Greece) ; E. 
Curtius (1814-96; the historian whose influence largely 
contributed to the excavation of Olympia); Koehler 
(secretary of the German Archaeological Institute at 
Rome); .and IGrchhoff (1826-1908; distinguished in the 
textual criticism of Euripides, Plotinus, and Aeschylus, 
as well as in epigraphy). 

14. Here it is worth observing that the dissertations on 
the Eumenides (1833; Engl, transl. 1835) accompanying 
K. O. Muller’s text arc of a type which Ilocckh, Dissen, 
and Wclckcr preferred to the exclusive method of verbal 
criticism followed by Hermann. Wcickcr’s (1784-1868) 
Die gricchische Tragoedien, 1S41, still possesses value; 
for followers of the historical line of research were often 
drawn to tlic aesthetic side of the ancient world, and 
Wclclcer’s aim was to view Greece under the threefold 
aspect of religion, poetry, and art, an aim colouring his 
editions of Ilcsiod’s Thcogony, etc., while his most 
extensive work dealt with Greek tragedies in relation to 
the epic cycle. 

15. The influence bequeathed by tc.nchcrs, whether 
purely Hermannic or Bocckhian, whether a blend of these 
or sometimes rather reminiscent of Hejme or Wolf, was 
a great and varied stimulus. 

16. Lachmann(i793-i85 r), who W.1S a junior collc.iguc 
and collaborator at GSttingen of Dissen, Hcync’s pupil, 
consistently upheld method in textual criu'eism when 
ediung Latin and Greek authors, signally so in his 
masterpiece, Lucretius. It appeared exactly in the middle 
of the century wth lasting effects. Similarly, Lobcck 
(17S1-1E60) at KCnigsberg passed on a portion of 
Hermann's influence to his pupil Lehrs (De Aristarchi 
studiis Homericis, 1S33; 1882’); and Bemhardy — one of 
Wolf’s pupils, as we luivc seen — taught Nauckf 1822-92), 
who edited Homer, Sophocles, Porphyry; Tragicenm 
Grcecorvm Fragment a, 1S56, 1889% with Index irogieae 
dictior.it. In his Euripides the influence of Ponon and 
that of Elmslcy arc also evident. 

17. Between the two rival schools there was a good deal 
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of interaction: e.g. Ki O. Muller’s student Schneidewin 
(1810-66), -whose training -was largely archaeological, is 
best known for his Sophocles; and Otto Jahn (1813-69), 
by some classed in the antiquarian school for numerous 
archaeological papers, was highly successful in editing 
many Greek and Latin authors, notably Persius. Ribbeck, 
whose life (1827-98) almost reached the close of the 
century, and who was pupil and biographer of G. Her- 
mann’s pupil Ritschl, may be selected as a further 
example of transmitted German influence — though he 
was a scholar of independence and ingenuity, as seen 
in his reconstruction of tragedies of the Roman Republic, 
in his theory of a double text for Juvenal (JDer echte u. d. 
unechte luvettal), and in his text of Virgil. 

18. As to influence, it is right to emphasize that of Bent- 
ley and Porson on German metrists and of Elmsley on 
specialists in Greek drama. G. Hermann had listened to 
Reiz in his lectures at Leipzig insisting on Bentley’s 
example. Jahn in his courses at Bonn recommended 
Porson and Elmsley as masters to follow alongside of 
Hermann, Valckenaer, and Madvig; and Nettleship dates 
his appreciation of Bentley’s greatness from attendance 
at Haupt’s lectures on Horace. 

19. Like Ribbeck, Lucian MulIer(i836-98) selected for 
his domain the Latin poets (except Plautus and Terence). 
He dealt with their prosody and published the fragments 
of the chief early poets, besides editing Lucilius, Phae- 
drus, Horace, and Nonius Marcellus. A contemporary 
was Emil Baehrens (1848-88), to whom we owe the 
useful collections Poetae Latini Minores (not seldom too 
arbitrarily emended), Fragmenta Poetarum Lalinontm, 
and Statius’ Silvae. 

20. Many names of the nineteenth century must be 
omitted, but mention should be made of the work done 
early in the century on the Greek Anthology by Jacobs 
and later on Greek dialects by Ahrens; Westphal on 
Greek rhythm and music; Rohde on the Greek novel 
and religion (Der griechische Roman; Psyche); Kock 
and MUller-Strilbing on Aristophanes and Greek comic 
fragments; Halm on Cicero; Merkel on Ovid; Hiller on 
Tibullus; Urlichs and Detlefsen on the elder Pliny. 

21. In the twentieth century among prominent Ger- 
man scholars who died in its first decade were Von Christ 
(1831-1906), whose Griechische Literaturgeschichte has 
been revised by Schmid and Stahlin; Dittenberger 
(1840-1906), a Platonic and Aristotelian scholar and 
editor of Greek inscriptions; Blass (1848-1907), noted 
for Die Attische Beredsamkeit, and an authority on Greek 
pronunciation and prose-rhythm; Furtwangler (1853- 
1907), one of the most versatile of modem archaeologists, 
and successor to Brunn as professor in Munich; Zeller 
(1814-1908), thevenerable historian of Greek philosophy. 
The Roman side lost within the same period by death 
Buecheler (1837-1908), an able textual critic, conversant 
with archaic Latin and Italic dialects, editor of Petronius 
and Carmine Latina Epigraphica; WSlfflin (1831-1908), 
the leidcographer already named who contributed much 
to the historical study of Latin syntax and edited some 
books of Livy; Schwabe (1835-1908), best kno-wn for 
work on Catullus and his revision of Teuffel’s Geschichte 
d. romischai Literotur; Friedlander (1824-1901)), whose 
works included a survey of Homeric criticism from Wolf 
to Grote, Sittcngcschichte J?o?7u(Engl. transl.), Petronius’ 
Cena Trimalchionis, and Juvenal. 

22. Of those who died ivithin the next thirty years there 
should be mentioned, mainly on the Greek side, Wccklein 
(1843-1926), in particular a student of Attic drama; von 
Amim (1859-1931), memorable for his labours on Stoic 
philosophy; Diels for his Doxographi Graeci (1879, rp. 
1929), studies of commentaries on Aristotle, and editions 
of the pre-Socratics ; Eduard Meyer (1855-1930), admir- 
ably represented by his elaborate Geschichledes Altertums, 
5 vols.; and 3111(1852-1933), author of Das antike Buch- 
Kcscn, etc. Wilamo-witz-MoellendorfI (1848-1931), one 


of the greatest Greek scholars of all time, produced a long 
series of works including important treatises on Homer, 
Pindar, Plato, Greek Tragedy, and the text of the lyric 
and bucolic poets, editions of Eur. HF and other plays, 
the epoch-making Verskunst, and the posthumous 
Glaube der Hellenen. His powerful genius embraced 
literature, art, archaeology, history, and other subjects 
as parts of a unified Hellenism. 

23. On the Roman side there died in this period Leo, 
author of important studies of Plautus and Roman 
comedy, whose The Archaic {Roman) Literature (1913) 
was an instalment of his projected Roman Literature; 
Schanz(i842-i9i4), whose monumental Romische Litera- 
turgeschichte has been revised by Hosius arid otliers; 
Kroll (d. 1937), a student of Ciceronian society who 
shared in the reissue of Teuffel’s Rom. Lit. and of 
Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie; Seeck (1850-1921), 
author of Gesch. des Untergangs der antiken Welt. 

24. There also passed away Vollmer (1867-1923), a 
competent textual critic, editor of Horace and Statius 
and reviser of parts of Baehrens’s Poet. Lat. Minores; Im- 
misch (1862-1936), who added to many classical writings 
his Horazens Epistel iiber die Dichtkunst; Hosius (1866- 
1937), who edited A. Gellius (after Hertz) and Lucan, 
and also re-edited several volumes of Schanz ; W. Heraeus 
(1862-1938), editor of Petronius and Martial. Dessau 
(1856-1931) is best known by his Inscriptiones Latinae 
Selectae, and Wissowa (1859-1931) is remembered 
equally for his Religion u. Kultus der Romcr and for his 
editorsliip, after Pauly, of the Realencyclopaedie. 

25. A few Austrian names may be added : Hartel (d. 
1907) for Greek epigraphy; Swoboda (d. 1926) for com- 
petence in problems of Greek history; Kappelmacher 
(d. 1932) for work on Lucilius and other audiors. 

III. Great Britain 

26. In Great Britain, for the early part of tlie nine- 
teenth century a dominant feature was the survival of 
the Porsonian tradition of exact verbal scholarship. Its 
representatives were, at Oxford, Elmsley in separate 
plays of Euripides, Aristophanes, and Sophocles from 
1806 to 1823, and the Cambridge scholars Dobree, who 
with his Plutus edited Poison’s notes, on Aristophanes, 
1820; Blomfield, editor of five plays of Aeschylus, who 
had joined Monk in publishing Person’s Adversaria . . . 
in poetas Graecos, 1812; and Monk, author of The Life 
of Bentley, 1830, and editor of several plays of Euripides 
after 1840. They did not confine themselves to Greek 
drama: Elmsley published a Thucydides in six volumes; 
Dobree gave attention to the Attic orators, especially 
Demosthenes and Lysias. Badham (1813-84) united 
with his fidelity to Porson an enthusiasm for Cobet: he 
went in 1867 to Sydney, where, as Professor of Greek, 
he greatly furthered Australian education. 

27. The tastes of Gaisford (1779-1855), Professor of 
Greek at Oxford, though he published Person’s notes 
on Pausanias, lay mainly elsewhere. He edited Cicero’s 
Tusculans with Bentley’s emendations and turned to 
Greek authors, Poetae minores Graeci, Herodotus, Suidas, 
Hephacstion, and Stobaeus. 

28. Another factor operative at a time when in Eng- 
land a measure of lethargy weakened learning was direct 
touch with classical lands. Both before and after Greece 
won her independence, travel by scholarly observers was 
frequent. . Their journals and drawings made Greece, 
Greek islands, Troy, and other parts of Asia Minor 
living attractions. There is permanent value in the works 
of Dodwell, Gell, Christopher Wordsworth, and Colonel 
Leake (an accomplished topographer and numismatist). 
Mure, whose five volumes on Greek literature were well 
received by the reading public in 1850, had issued his 
account of A Tour in Greece and the Ionian Islands in 
1842; and Fellowes, the discoverer of the Xanthian 
marbles, published in various years after 1839 the journals 
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he kept 5 n Asia Minor. These heralded Newton’s history 
of his discoveries at Halicarnassus, Cnidus, and elsewhere 
in the Levant, 1S62-5. They paved the way for Bunbury 
and T ozer on ancient geography and for fresh explorations 
in Asia Minor from tlie eighties onwards by W. M. 
Ramsay and others. 

29. But whatever the galvanizing effects of travel and 
the study of ancient art, the classics could not live a fully 
awakened life by these and the Porsonian tradition. 
There was justification for J. W. Donaldson’s complaint 
in his Varronianus, 1844, that Latin scholarship %vas not 
flourishing in England, but lagged behind the standard 
reached by continental research. 

30. Rectification was at hand. By the date of the tliird 
edition of Varronianus, i860, Donaldson discerned proofs 
of a renewed devotion to the minutiae of Latin criticism. 
This was aided by recognition of the stimulating labours 
of continental scholars — Ritschl, Madvig, Laclimarm. 
University Colleges in England were increasing in 
number, and the Scotrish Univcrsidcs developing fresh 
vigour. Glasgow provides an example. Lushington, 
senior classic at Cambridge in 1832, became Professor 
of Greek at Glasgow in 1838 and held the Chair for nearly 
fortj* years. An inspiring teacher, he possessed con- 
summate skill in composition and breadth enough to 
combine admiration for both Hermann and Boeckh. 
Among his pupils were three distinguished scholars, all 
of whom went to Balliol: W. Y. Sellar, Professor of 
Humanity, Edinburgh, who began his literary works 
with Roman Poets of the Republic, 1863 ; Lewis Campbell, 
Professor of Greek, St. Andrews, editor of Sophocles 
1871-81, and an accomplkshcd writer of Greek verse; 
and D. B. Monro, Provost of Oriel, author of A Grammar 
of the Homeric Dialect, 1882 (and ed., 1891). 

31. Henceforth the balance was more evenly held bc- 
ttveen Greek and Latin and there is steady achievement in 
the latter from the time of Conington, the first occupant of 
the Latin Chair at Oxford (1854^9) and H. A. J. Munro, 
first occupant of the Latin Chair at Cambridge (1869- 
72). Conington’s early Aeschylean and Homeric works 
arc not so memorable as his Virgil (1863), liis verse 
translation of Horace, often extremely happy, and his 
Persius (Lat. and Engl.), edited after his death by his 
successor in the Latin Chair, Nctticship. Munro, who 
tempered liis admiration for Ritschl and Lachmann with 
sturdy independence, had produced his Aetna and lus 
famous Lucretius before he was Professor, Plis studies 
in Catullus appeared in 1S7S; the fragments of Lucilius 
and of Euripides occupied him, and his virile render- 
ing of Gray’s Elegy is a good specimen of his verse 
composition. 

32. Other latinists in Britain during the later nine- 
teenth century and in the twentieth should be mentioned. 
Several of the best scholars published grammars which 
have gone through many editions. A Grammar of the 
Latin Language by Roby first appeared in 1 871 : later he 
devoted attention to Roman private law. Lexicography 
was represented by Key in his unfinished dictionary’ 
published posthumously in iSSS; and several of Nettle- 
ship’s papers proved the increased interest in lc.xico- 
graphv and ancient grammarians. Joltn Wordsworth’s 
Fragments and Spcciriats of Early Latin directed attention 
to the archaic documents and writers. W. Rams.ay of 
Glasgow (d. 1S65) had his unfinished jlfortri/arin of Piau- 
tus completed by his nephew G. G. Ramsay ; and Plautinc 
studies were later developed by Sonnenschein, Lindsay, 
and others. The cider Ramsay’s Roman Antiquities, 
originally published 1S51, was enhanced in usefulness 
bv Lanriani’s revision of loot. 

'33. The achievement of the period in Latin can be ap- 
preciated fro.m a eelcction of editions. Holden’s Minuems 
FeJi.x goes back to 1853, but by his Aristophanic and 
other w cirk and his rkili in composition lie belongs to both 
langu-agw. Sound scho!.irship was shorvn in Widdtam’a 


Horace (1874-9), and in Palmer’s Satires of Horace 
(1883) : Palmer’s ability in textual criticism was also exer- 
cised on Ovid’s Heroidcs, Propertius, Plautus’ Amphitruo, 
and Catullus, and among Greek authors on Bacchylides 
and Aristophanes. Another scholar who aided Horatian 
study was A. S. Wilkins in the Epistles: his De Oratore 
(3 vols., 1879-92) included a survey of andent rhetoric. 
Authors of the Silver Age were represented in Fur- 
ncaux’s Tacitus (1884 ff.) and in Peterson’s Quintilian X 
(1891) and Tacitus’ Dialogus (1893). The Dublin 
physician, James Henry’, gave years of close attention to 
the MSS. and interpretation of Virgil in his Acriadea 
(1873-89). Over a long period, J. S. Reid, who bec.'imc 
Professor of Ancient History in Cambridge, greatly ad- 
vanced Ciceronian scholarship by editions of the Aca- 
demica, Dc Finihus, and many of the speeches. 

_ 34. If one pursues the record for Latin into the twen- 
tieth century, other scholars emerge. Robinson Ellis 
(1834-1913), Professor of Latin at Oxford, an able textual 
critic, is especially associated with Catullus, Ovid’s Ibis, 
Avianus, Aetna, and (1907) with the Appendix Vergiliana. 
Warde Fowlcr(i 847-1921) had a wide range of interests — 
Julius Caesar, The City State, Roman Festivals, Social 
Life in the Age of Cicero, Religious Experience in the Age 
of Cicero, The Messianic Ecloptc (w’ith J. B. Mayor and 
R. S. Conway), and suggestive studies of some of the 
later books of the Acncid. Postgatc (d. 1926), Professor 
of Latin at Liverpool, an expert on grammar and style 
(Sermo Latimis), edited the Corpus Poetarum Latinorum 
(i, 1894, ii, 190s), to which he himself contributed 
Catullus, Propertius, Grattius, Columella, parts of 
Statiu.s, Ncmesianus, etc. Phillimorc (1S73-1926), tutor 
of Christ Church, Oxford, afterwards Professor of Greek 
and then of Humanity at Glasgow, edited Propertius, 
Statius’ Silvac, etc. Musa Clauda shows his power of 
versification. Conway (1864-1933), Professor of Latin, 
Manchester, made his mark by his Italic Dialects', but, 
besides his eminence as a philologist and grammarian, 
he was a Virgilian enthusiast whether in lecturing or 
writing. His projected revision of Conington’s Acncid 
got no fartlicr than Book I. With others he edited a 
great part of Livy (O.C.T.). 

35. Housman(d. 1936), Professor of Latin, Cambridge, 
secured fame as an English poet, textual critic, and exact 
scholar. Perhaps nowhere arc his qualities better seen 
than in his Manilius, the revised edition of wliich (s vols.) 
was completed in 1937, the year after his death. To 
Postgalc’s CPL he contributed the Ibis .-ind Juvenal, 
the latter being also separately edited 'cditonim in usum' 
(1905, 2nd cd. 1931). A. C. Clark (1839-1937), Professorof 
Latin, Oxford, did work of great importance on Cicero 
(c.g, voIumc.s of Orationes, O.C.T.) and on Latin prose- 
rhythm {Fontes Prosae Numerosac, etc.). Lindsay (1858- 
1937), Professor of Humanity, St. Andrews, produced 
his Latin Language in 1894, followed by A Short His- 
torical Latin Grammar and Early Latin Verse. For 
O.C.T. he edited Plautus, Martial, Isidore, and in 
colkaboration Terence, and for the Tcubner scries 
Nonius Marccllus and Fesrus. S. G. Oivcn (1858-1940), 
Reader in Latin, O.xford, devoted attention to Ovid, 
Persius, and Juvenal, and for a time edited The Year's 
IVork in Classical Studier. 

36. Some scholars serve as a bridge between Latinists 

and HclIcnLsts, c.g. J. E. B. Mayor (1S25-1910), whose 
many works include an edition of Odyssey cl.abo- 

rate Juvcn.al, Pliny, Epistles III, and A Bibliographical 
Clue to Latin I.iteratsire (based on HObner); Shuc 5 ;burgh 
(1S43-1906), who divided his labours ben’.’ccn history 
i Augustus), editions (Herodotus 5, 6, 8, 9), and a trans!.a- 
tion of Cicero’s letters (4 vols., 1S59-1900); and Tyrrell 
of Dub!in(i 844-1914), a tasteful translator into Greek and 
I-atin verse, tlic editor of many cl.assics in both languages 
(Baechar, Troades, Sophotlis. Tragoedir.e, Plautus' Mil, 
dor.) and, svith Pu.ejer, of The Cerrerpondenee ef Cicero 
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(arranged chronologically with revision of text, commen- 
tary, and essays). 

37. We go back to those who, after about Ae middle 
of the last century, were predominantly Hellenists. B. H. 
Kennedy (1804-89) after his Headmastership at Shrews- 
bury was for twenty-two years Professor of Greek at 
Cambridge. Though he produced a Latin Primer in 
1866 (since revised for two generations) and a Virgil, 
he used both languages skilfully in Sabrinae Corolla and 
in Between Whiles. He translated the Birds, and edited 
(with transl.) Agamemnon, Theaetetus, and Oedipus 
Tyrannus. Shilleto (1809-76) was noted for his De Falsa 
Legatione (1844) and his Greek and Latin compositions. 
Blakesley (1808-85) brought geography and Wstory to 
bear on his Herodotus (1852-3). Blaydes (1818-1908) 
concentrated on Aristophanes and Sophocles. _ Paley 
(1815-88), a fertile scholar, issued, after Propertius and 
the Fasti, his editions of Aeschylus (1855), Euripides 
(3 vols., 1856-60, 2nd ed. 1872-80), and the Iliad (1866). 

38. The study of Roman history was materially helped 
at this period by the stimulating lectures and writings 
of Pelham (184^1907), as well as those of Strachan- 
Davidson (1843-1916), Master of Balliol, an authority on 
Cicero, Republican politics, and the criminal law of Rome. 

39. The study of Aristotle was continued by Cope’s 
Rhetoric (,1861) and by Sir A. Grant’sEt/K«(i857; i884'‘), 
and Chandler’s standard work on Greek accents (1862) 
should not obscure his deep knowledge of Aristotle; 
while the study of Plato was continued by Geddes’s 
Phaedo (1863 and ed. 2 later), Riddell’s Apology (1867), 
with a valuable digest of Platonic idioms, and by W. H. 
Thompson’s Phaedrus (1868) and Gorgias (1871). In the 
same year Jowett, Professor of Greek in Oxford, made 
the Dialogues ‘an English classic’ and ten years later 
published his translation of Thucydides and the Politics 
in 1885. The year after his death (1894) his text of the 
Republic (with Campbell) came out Archer-Hind (1849- 
1910), an excellent translator into Greek prose and verse, 
had issued a Phaedo (1883) and Timaeus (1888). James 
Adam (1860-1907), a profound student of Plato, edited 
various smaller dialogues and the Republic (1897). The 
substance of his Gifford lectures at Aberdeen appeared 
posthumously as The Religious Teachers of Greece (1908). 
The Platonic record was continued in the Phaedo (1911) 
of Burnet of St. Andrews, and his Plato (O.C.T.). He 
was extensively concerned with Early Greek philosophy. 
E. Abbott (1843-1901), editor of the Hellenica essays 
and joint translator of Duncker’s Greek History (1896), 
issued Herodotus 5, 6 (1893), and later 9. Others, who 
annotated books of Herodotus were Sayce, 1-3 (1883), 
and Macan, 4-5, 7-9 (1908). 

40. Jebb (1841-1905) before exchanging the Greek 
Chair at Glasgow for that in Cambridge had produced 
his Bentley, his introduction to Homer, and his Attic 
Orators, and had begun his masterly edition of Sophocles 
(1887-96). Bacchylides came out in 1905 and his trans- 
lation of Aristotle’s Rhetoric was edited by Sandys in 
1909. His volume of Translations with Jackson and Cur- 
rey illustrated his felicity in versions from and into Greek 
and Latin prose and verse. Haigh (1855-1905), besides 
collaborating with Papillon on Virgil, gave attention to 
the stage of the Athenians in The Attic Theatre (1889; 
rev. 1898) and to the dramatists in The Tragic Drama 
of the Greeks (1896). W. G. Headlam (1866-1908) 
showed profound grasp of Greek lyric diction, particu- 
larly in Aeschylus: his Agamemnon (ed. A. C. Pearson) 
and his Hcrodas (with A. D. Knox) came out posthum- 
ously. Much of Headlam’s work on Aeschylus first saw 
the light in George Thomson’s edition of the Oresteia. 
Rutherford (1853-1907), an admirer of Ck)bet, pro- 
duced a valuable work on Attic Greek in The New 
Phrynichus (1881), and edited Babrius’ Fables (1883), 
Thucydides 4 (1889), and Scholia Aristophanica (1896). 
Butcher (1850-1910), Professor of Greek at Edinburgh, 


is well remembered for . his prose translation with 
Lang of the Odyssey (1879). His addresses at Harvard 
are naturally in lighter style than that in his Exposition 
of Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and the Fine Arts (with 
critical text of the Poetics). Verrall (1851-1912), in- 
genious, stimulating, often daring in hypothesis and 
exegesis, is well represented by Studies in the Odes of 
Horace (1884), Euripides the Rationalist (1895), 
editions of Agamemnon, Choephori, Eumenides, and Ion. 
Bywater (1840-1914), Professor of Greek in Oxford, 
edited Heraclitus’ fragments (1877), Ethica Nicomackea 
(1890), and the Poetics (1898). His contributions to 
youmal of Philology (1879-1914) were mainly on Aris- 
totelian subjects. Beare (1857-1918), of Dublin, pub- 
lished his Select Satires of Horace (.1882), Greek Theories 
of Cognition (1906), and his translation of the works 
{Parva Naturalia, etc.) contained in the Oxford Works 
of Aristotle, iii (1907). His colleague, Mahaffy (1839- 
1919), was a fertile writer on Greek literature and social 
life. His writings include Prolegomena to Ancient History 
(1871); A History of Greek Classical Literature (1880); 
The Flinders-Petrie Papyri with transcriptions, com- 
mentaries, index [with J. G. Smyly], 3 vols. 1891-1905. 
Merry (1835-1918) edited the Odyssey and, with con- 
genial tmderstanding, many plays of Aristophanes. 
His contemporary Rogers (1828-1 9 19) published 1910-15 
The Comedies of Aristophanes, edited, translated, and 
explained. Henry Jackson (1839-1921), Professor of 
Greek, Cambridge, contributed powerfully by his lec- 
tures to the study of Greek philosophy, especially of 
Plato and Aristotle. Valuable articles from his pen 
appeared in youmal of Philology (e.g. on Plato’s later 
theory of Ideas), in Transactions and Proceedings of the 
Cambridge Philological Society, and in Encycl, Brit. 
R. A. Neil’s (1852-1901) Knights is an outstanding 
edition. Sir Samuel Dill (1844-1924), Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, Professor of Greek, Belfast, wrote two 
notable works, Roman Society in the Last Century of 
the Western Empire and Roman Society from Nero to 
Marcus Aurelius. 

41. Bury (1861-1927) was an indefatigable worker. 
His bibliography includes the Nemean and Isthmian Odes, 
Greek and Latin verse, Valerius Flaccus (in Postgate’s 
CPL), histories of Greece, of the Roman Empire, of the 
later Roman Empire, and many articles and reviews. On 
the Byzantine Empire he was an expert. He had been 
Professor of Greek in Dublin; there he had also been 
Professor of Modem History, and later in Cambridge 
held the corresponding chair. 

42. Leaf (1852-1927) combined business activities with 
wide Homeric scholarship, linguistic and archaeological, 
especially in his Iliad (2 vols.). 

43. Sir J. E. Sandys (1 844-1 922), Public Orator at Cam- 
bridge (1876-1914), edited various speeches of Demo- 
sthenes; Bacchae (1880; 1900*); Cicero, Orator (1885); 
Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens (1893 ; 1912’). He was 
author oi A History of Classical Scholarship, 3 vols.; 
Latin Epigraphy (1909); contributor to Camb. Com- 
panion to Greek Studies', editor of and contributor to 
Companion to Latin Studies 1910; 1921’; rp. 1935. 

44. Sonnenschein (d. 1929) was a learned and pro- 
ductive grammarian : his Plautine works include editions 
of Captivi and Rudens. Famell (1856-1934) proved his 
authority on Greek religion in The Cults of the Greek 
States, 5 vols., 1896-1909, in published series of lec- 
tures, and towards the end of his life in what was a long- 
cherished enthusiasm, an edition of Pindar, 1930-2. 
rV. France 

45. France in the nineteenth century made noteworthy 
contributions to scholarship. The study of the clMsiw 
faced difficulties under the First Empire and Latin in 
schools met with set-backs from changes of government 
policy in education; but a renaissance can be traced to 
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the foundation in 1866 of the £cole pratique des Hautes~ 
£iudes by Duruy, himself an eminent historian, when 
Minister of Public Instruction. There were other factors. 
The wealth of MSS. in French libraries, the Roman 
remains in Provence and North Africa, the inspiration 
of the Louvre, the training of many classicists in the 
French Schools at Athens (from 1846) and at Rome (from 
r873) all played a part as incentives. The attraction of 
archaeology and the establishment of two Schools abroad, 
with their varied influence, justify consideration of this 
subject in the first place. 

AnctlAEOLOGY, 46. Early in the century, among arch- 
aeologists A. L. Millin was the author of Monuments 
antiques inidits (1802-6) and produced full descriptions 
of Roman remains in southern France. Quatremtre’s 
he Jupiter Olympien (1815), the Comte de Clarac’s 
outline-engravings of sculptures in the Louvrc(i826-3o), 
Rochette’s views on Pergamene art, all bequeathed 
material of value. The Lenormants, father and son, 
were active researchers in ancient art and numismatics. 
Mionnet on coins and Rayet on the Tanagra figurines 
merit attention. From the middle of the century the 
influence of the School at Athens was marked. A sum- 
mary of its inspiration is given by Sandys {Hist. Class. 
Scholarship iii. 266-7) up to the directorate of Homolle 
at the beginning of the twcntictli century. Radet 
published a history of the School, and the School itself 
published its results at first as Archives, then as a Bulletin, 
which in 1879 became the Bulletin de Corrcspondance 
HelUnique. 

47. Archaeology was not the sole concern kept in view. 
The range into literature, grammar, history, and religion 
may be seen from a few names and titles by former 
members of the School who drew therefrom their stimulus 
towards researches for which afterwards they won fame. 
Beul6 (L'Acropole, 1852-4: books on several Roman 
emperors); De Coulanges, in 1875 Professor of Ancient 
History at tlie Sorbonne; La Citi Antique, 1864, in- 
fluential as a sun’ey of political institutions; Decharmc 
{JEuripide et V esprit de son thfStre, 1893); Collignon 
(Sndptttre grecque, 2 vols. ; completion of Rayct’s Cha- 
tnique grecque); Ricmann i853-9r (thesis on Livy’s 
language and grammar 1879; collaborated with Goelzer 
in Grammaire Comparcc du Grec ct du Latin, 2 vols., 
1897-1901; Syntaxe Latine, revised by Lcjay and then 
by Emout, reached its 8th cd. 1927); S. Rcinach (Cultes, 
mythes et religions, 5 vols., 1902-23, and other works on 
religion and art; Reliefs, 1909-12); Hauvette(d. 1908; 
shared in exploration of Delos; wrote on Athenian 
strategoi, and on Herodotus, Simonides, Callimachus, 
in’s iccturcs in Paris being mainly on Greek literature); 
Monceaux {ApuUc, 1889; Les Africains, 1894; Hist. lit. 
de. VA/rique chritienne, 7 vols., 1902 ff.) ; and Homolle, as 
Director of the School responsible for the excavations 
at Delphi and Delos. 

48. The School at Rome comes later (1873), and ^ 
Biblioth'eque des Bcoles franpaises d'Athines et de Rome in- 
eludes \’aluable work on literature and history, e.g. La 
p’te mimicipale dans I'itgypte by Jouguet, the papyrologist, 
Albcrtini’s Im Composition dans les ouvrages philoso- 
phiques de Sinlque, and Carcopino’s Virgile et les engines 

d'Ostie. T- >»-.t 

pAiJuroGnArin* and iNsenimoNs. 49. B. E. C. Miller 
(1812-S6) entered the MSS. department of tlie Paris 
Library in 1S34 and became an expert palaeographer, 
examining MSS. in many countries, especially Medie\-al 
Greek. He joined with Bcul<l, de Prcsle, and d’Eiclithal 
in founding the French Association for the Promotion 
of Greek Research. Epger(iSi3-Ss), editorof 'Longinus* 
and of VaiTo. De Ur.gua Latina, wrote on cnticis-m 
among the Greeks, on papyri and inscriptions, and 
remains memorable for liis work on Hellenism in France. 
A wung scholnr, Graux (1852-82), who lived less than 
thirty yean, ediicved notable profidcncy in Creek 


palaeography. He was a pupil of Toumier (1831-99), 
who edited Sophocles in 1867. Valckcnaer (1771-1852), 
secretary of the Academy of Inscriptions in 1840, was a 
Horatian scholar and student of ancient geography, 
Desjardins also united keenness for geography and 
epigraphy. Rcnier (1809-85) edited the Roman inscrip- 
tions of Algeria. Cagnat, an cpigraphic authority on 
North Africa, we shall mention again when we come 
to the twentieth ointuty, L. Dclisle, Director of the 
Bibliothtquc Nationale (d. 1909) by his catalogues, 
palacographical knowledge, and personal help rendered 
eminent services to classical scholars everywhere. 

Pure Classics. 50* Iri Pure Classics, the record may 
begin with Boissonadc, Larcher's successor as Professor 
of Greek in the University of Paris, 1813, and Gail’s 
successor at the Collfege de France, 1828. Boissonadc’s 
annotated Greek poets in 24 vols. saved some of them 
from oblivion; his editions of prose authors were mainly 
ofthe later Greek age. His services to the Greek Thesaurus 
should be recalled. J. L. Bumouf (1775-1844), famous 
for a^ Greek grammar, translated Tacitus; and Victor 
Cousin (1792-1867) the whole of Plato. Nearly con- 
tempora^ with Cousin, Patin translated Horace and 
issued his studies, showing learning and judgement, of 
Greek tragic authors and of Latin poets. 

51. T. H. Martin (1813-84) was led by his studies on 
Plato’s Timacus, 1841, to the domain of ancient science. 
A later generation saw Greek science treated by Tannery 
(1843-1904). Portions of Hippocrates and Galen, 1854-6, 
wcre_ translated by Darcmbcrg, familiar as Saglio’s 
coadjutor on the Dictionnaire des Antiquitds. Another 
renowned lexicographer, Littrd, also worked on Hippo- 
crates, completing his edition and translation (10 vols., 
1839-61). Alexandre (1797-1870), editor of the Sibyl- 
line oracles, deserves mention for his Greek and French 
Dictionary. Charles Thurot (1823-82), whose father 
and uncle were scholars, concerned himself in Greek 
with Aristotle and in Latin with the grammar of medieval 
schools. His international outlook is shotvn in his respect 
for Madvig’s Adversaria Critica. An older scholar, 
Saint-Hilairc (1805-95), made Aristotle the concern of a 
long lifetime both as translator and expositor. Another 
authority on Aristotle and on aspects of ancient, medieval, 
and Renaissance philosophy was C. Waddington, of 
English descent. His cousin was W. H. Waddington, 
educated in Paris and Cambridge, who travelled in 
Greece and Asia Minor, served as ambassador of France 
to Great Britain 1883-93, and made his mark in epi- 
graphy and numismatics. 

52. Bcnoist(i83i-87) worked chiefly on Latin. Those 
of his school included Waltz, Goelzer, Plcssis, and Cau- 
scrct. His larger edition of Virgil was published in 1876- 
80. He raised the standard of editing in France and with 
his pupil Ricmann edited Livy 21-5. 

53. In the history of literature and literary criticism 
there was a field where tlie genius of France shone and 
deserves a conspicuous place. The history of Greek 
literature can be studied in the five vols. of A. and 
M. Croiset (1888-99), a work of graceful^ lucidity. 
Couat’s Alexandrian Poetry under ^ the First Three 
Ptolemies is authoritative on a special period. Desir6 
Nisard (1806-88), Professor of Latin Eloquence at the 
Collige de France, produced attractive studies on the 
Latin poets of the decadence and the four great Latin 
histori.sns: his brother Charles contributed French 
translations of several Latin authors edited by Destrd. 
Pichon’s Histoire de la litterature latine has appeared in 
several editions well into the twentieth century, and has 
been followed in 1934 by Bayet's work on the same sub- 
ject. Lam.irre’s account of the literature to the end of the 
Republic (4 vols., 1901) is over-elaborate in illustrative 
quotations. De h Vilic de Mirmont published studies 
on the oldest Latin poetry in 1903, and Lcjay, editor of 
Horace’s Satires and Vir;;il, a hiitory of Latin liteniturc 
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to Plautus, 1928. Labriolle records ably the History of 
Latin Christian Literature, 1924*. 

54. In studies of individual authors France has been 
prolific from Sainte-Beuve’s ^tude sur Virgile and 
Taine’s Essai sur Tite-Live to such later works as Macd’s 
SuHone (1900), Boissier’s Martial in his Tacite (i 904 ^)» 
Villeneuve’s Perse (1918), Bourgery’s Seniqtte le prosateur 
(1922), Guillemin’s L’OriginaliU de Virgile (1931), 
Bomecque’s Tite-Live 

55. France has always been strong in rhetoric. The 
Chair of Eloquence at the Sorbonne and the lectures of 
Villemain, brilliantly popular rather than deep, exempli- 
fied a national passion, although aboutthe beginning of the 
twentieth century Navarre’s Essai sur la rhitorique grecque 
expressed fears of a coming period of neglect. But books 
which kept the subject in view were Jullien’s Les Pro- 
fesseurs de littirature dans I’ancienne Rome, 1886, Berger 
and Cucheval’s Hist, de Viloquence romaine depuis la mart 
de Ciciron jusqu'a Vavenement de VEmpereur Hadriett, 
1892*, and Cucheval’s survey of Roman Eloquence after 
Cicero, 1893. 

56. Bomecque too, besides editing and translating 
Seneca’s Controversiaeet Suasoriae, Cicero’s Orator, 1921, 
and the Rhet. ad Herennium, 1932, had in 1902 published 
Les Declamations et les declamateurs d'apres Sdneque le 
pere. From Marouzeau’s Essai de stylistique latine it is not 
a far step to the kindred subject of literary style in 
individual writers. Virtually all the main classical and 
patristic authors have been surveyed in French mono- 
graphs. 

57. To linguistics and grammar distinguished scholar- 
ship has been devoted. Riemann has been mentioned 
among ex-pupils of the School at Athens. Among Meillet’s 
works may be cited Les Dialectes indo-europiens, 1908, 
1922; Introd. h I’dtude compar. des longues indo-euro- 
piennes, 1937®; Aperftt d’une histoire de la langue grecque, 
1913, 1920^; Esquisse d’une histoire de la langue latine, 
1933^. Meillet combined with Vendryes (author of Le 
langage; introd. linguistique h Vhistoire, 1921) for a Traitd 
de grammaire comparie des langues classiques’^, 1927 and 
with Emout, an authority on dialectic and archaic Latin, 
for a Diet, dtymologique de la langue latine, 1931. 

58. Among French scholars who lived into the twen- 
tieth century were Victor Henry (1850-1907) of the Sor- 
bonne, well known for comparative grammars of Greek 
and Latin ; the veteran Boissier(i823-i9o8), delightful for 
a winsome blend of literary brilliance and archaeological 
learning in Ciciron et ses amis (often republished since 
1865 ; Engl, transl.), La Religion romaine, 1874, L’Opposi- 
tion sous les Cisars, 1875, Promenades archiologiques, 1880, 
La Fin du paganisme, 1891, L’Afrique romaine, 1895, etc. ; 

59. Cagnat, epigraphist and historian, author of jStude 
historique sur les impSts indirects chez les romains, 1882, 
Cours d’dpigraphie latine, 1885, 1914^, Carthage Timgad 
Tebessa, 1909, L'Armde romaine d’Afrique, 1912, Inscrip- 
tiones graecae ad res romanas pertinentes, 1901- ; Weil 
(1818-1909); Euripides, 7 plays, 1868; Demosthenes, chicS 
speeches; Aeschylus, 1884, 1907*; Etudes, 1897-1900 (his 
pronounced Hellenism helped towards a fairer view of 
Euripides; obituaries by Bouchfi-Leclercq and others, 
Bursian’s Biog. Jahrb. 1911); Havet (elected F.B.A. 
1917, since deceased), De Satumio latinomm versa, 
18S0; Phaedri Fabulae', Manuel de critique verbale 
appliqude aux textes latins, 1911. 

60. Political history both of Greece and of Rome can 
be represented by Duruy (1811-94), already mentioned 
in another connexion. A new edition of his Histoire des 
Romains was issued 1917-20. More limited periods have 
been covered in books like that by De Presle (an expert 
in modem Greek) on the Greelts in Sicily and Greeks 
under Roman rule, or Mdrimde’s handling of Catiline 
and the Social War, and his collaboration in the Histoire 
de Cdsar by Napoleon III. In the twenties of this cen- 
tury an important series appeared under the broad title 


of UEvolution da Vhumanitd, to which competent scholars 
like Chapot, Glotz, Grenier, Homo, Jouguet, Lot, and 
Toutain contributed volumes on classical subjects cover- 
ing a wide range from Aegean civilization to the Mace- 
donian and from primitive Italy to the end of the ancient 
world. 

61. There have been many special studies of individual 
historical figures and of emperors, of Roman towns in 
France and North Africa, and of economic and social 
problems (e.g. Wallon’s learned account of ancient 
slavery, 1847, republished 1879). To Reinach’s history 
of religions, already named, may be added Toutain’s 
Les Cultes pa'iens dans I’empirc romain, 3 vols. 1908-20. 

V. Italy . 

62. In Italy the record of modem classical scholarship 
may open with Cardinal Mai (1782-1854), whose dis- 
coveries from palimpsests at the Ambrosian and Vatican 
Libraries led to his publication of the correspondence of 
M. Aurelius and Fronto (Milan, 1815; Rome, 1823). At 
Rome he edited large portions of Cicero De Repubtica 
from a Vatican palimpsest: later, his extensive collections 
from Vatican MSS. amounted to over thirty volumes. 
His publications from Greek included portions of Isaeus 
and Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 

63. Peyron (1785-1870) edited fresh fragments from 
Cicero’s speeches ; but did not restrict himself to Latin, 
for he published fragments from Empedocles and Par- 
menides (1810), a commentary on Theodosius of Alexan- 
dria (1817), and accounts of Greek papyri at Vienna. 

64. Vallauri (1805-97), the opponent of Ritschl’s 
methods in critical study of Plautus, published editions of 
four plays 1853-9, followed by a critical text of the whole, 
1873. Vallauri’s history of Latin literature, 1849, was 
the predecessor of several works in the twentieth century. 

65. De Vit (1810-92) was noted as a lexicographer: his 
enlarged Forcellini was completed (except for the un- 
finished Onomasticon) in 1879. Corradini (1820-88) 
laboured in the same field. His new edition of Forcellini 
was continued by Perin, 1864-90. Gandino (1827-1905) 
took special interest in ancient Latin (1878), was a valued 
contributor to the Rivista di Filologia, and author of a 
work on Latin style (1895). 

66. It is intelligible that Greek in Italy should not have 
been studied in modem times with the fervour of the 
Renaissance. Mai and Peyron, it is true, had their 
Hellenic sides. So too had Bonghi (1828-95), 
translated Plato, but also wrote a history of Rome and 
an account of Roman festivals. 

67. In Comparative Philology the chief work of Pezzi 
(1844-1906) was La lingua greca antica, 1888, covering 
the phonology, morphology, and dialects of the Greek 
language. Ascoli, appointed to the Chair at Milan, 
attracted notice outside Italy and recognized the linguistic 
value of Celtic. 

68. Archaeology throve in Italy. The Archaeological 
Institute had been foimded in 1829, and Canina (1795- 
1856) published a second edition of his standard work 
L’architettura antica, 12 vols., 1844. E. A. Visconti 
(1751-1818) contributed much to the study of Greek and 
Roman art. Borghesi {1781-1860), an expert on coins 
and inscriptions, published fresh fragments of the Fasti 
Considares (2 vols., 1818-20). The nine volumes of his 
Collected Worlis appeared from 1862 to 1884. The fame 
of Cavedoni (1795-1865) rested on his numismatic know- 
ledge. Avcllino (1788-1850), a professor of Greek, was 
founder of and frequent contributor to the Bulletino Arche- 
ologico Napolitano; Garrucci (1812-85) concerned himself 
with the Graffiti di Pompei, and in his later residence at 
Rome with collections of inscriptions of the Republic and 
coins of ancient Italy. Fabretti (1816-94) at Turin repre- 
sented Etrurian antiquities, and Serradifalco with Caval- 
lari handled those of Sicily (5 vols. fol. 1834-42). After 
the expulsion of the Bourbons Fiorelli (1S24-96) became 
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head of the museum at Naples, and director at Pompeii 
for fifteen years. In 1875 he took charge of museums 
and excavations in Rome. Bruzza (1812-83), notable for 
his collection of inscriptions from Vcrcelli, exercised a 
stimulus on the study of early Christian archaeology, and 
De Rossi (1822-94), able epigraphist and topographer, 
was an expert not only on early inscriptions from Rome 
but also on the Christian inscriptions of the catacombs. 

69. With monuments of classical antiquity available, 
with excavations scientifically conducted, and finds (as at 
Pompeii) skilfully restored, archaeology continued to 
flourish as in congenial soil. Lanciani, professor at Rome 
and Director of Excavations (1878), was the eminent 
author of Fonna Urbis Romae and other works in Italian 
and English. He carried on his labours into tliis present 
century in Storia degli scavi di Roma, 1903, Golden Days 
of the Renaissa 7 tce (Engl, transl. 1906), and Wanderings 
in the Campagna, 1909. Since his day exploration has 
been intensified, and its progress recorded in the Notizie 
degli scavi since 1877. Inside the capital itself and along 
its walls, investigations have been pursued (G. Boni 
1859-1925): its more immediate surroundings have 
been closely examined (c.g. Tomasetti, La campagtta 
Tomana, 3 vols., 1910-13). Pompeii has had many of its 
structures restored and much of its life rc-crcated (e.g. 
Mattco della Cortc, fuvenius, 1924, etc.), and tlic Italian 
Government has faced the harder problem at Hercu- 
laneum (Mniuri, Herculaneum, illust. 1932). P. Orsi 
(1859-1935) rediscovered prehistoric Sicily; L. Pigorini 
(1842-1925) studied tlic terra marc. Overseas perhaps 
the most spectacular achievement lias been in Crete, 
where an Italian Archaeological Mission headed by F. 
Halbhcrr discovered the great inscription of Gortyn 
(1884) and began its excavation in 1900 at Phaestos, 
second only to Cnossos as a Minoan palace : cf. Pernier, 
11 palasso Minoico di Festo, 1935). Excavations in 
Cyrcnaica have yielded among other objects important 
fragments of August.an edicts (1927), 

70. The Rivisia di ftlologia was founded in 1873 ; the 
Studi di ftlologia classica in 1893. Atene c Roma, from 
1898, has borne a share in quickening the interest in 
Greek (c.g. Bignonc, its editor, has published studies in 
Theocritus, Pocti Apollinci, and L’Aristotclc Perduto e la 
formazione ftlosoftca di Epicuro, 2 vols., 1936). Perhaps 
it is symptomatic that two studies of Sophocles should 
be published in the s.ime year, Perrotta's Sofoclc, 1935, 
and Untersteiner’s Sofoclc: studio crilico, z vols., 1935. 

71. II Mondo Classico also bears its .share in reviewing 
books from different countries. For Latin authors the 
Paravia scries was expressly designed under Pascal’s 
editorship so that Italy should not be obliged to rely 
on foreign texts : another valuable collection of Latin and 
Greek writers is published by the Accadcinia dci Lined. 

72. Among Italian classical scholars of the twentieth 
ccntuiy one of the greatest was G. Vitclli (1849-1935), 
a pioneer in pnpyrological research. 

73. In literary histoiy, Rostaeati’sStoriadellaletIcratura 
Greca, 1937, made a worthy precursor to his iMtcraUnra 
di Roma rcpubblicana cd Augustea, 1939. His bibliography 
records worlis written by It.alian and foreign scholars on 
tlic primitive culture and languages of Italy, on archaic 
and classical authors, including texts. He had competent 
predecessors on the literary history of Rome in Giussani 
(1899), .Am.atucci (2 vols., 1912-16), Marchesi (2 vols., 
19=5-7; 1933’)-J'"‘t^^ssani(i929)- Cocchia in 1924-5 con- 
centrated on Latin anterior to Hellenic influence. A his- 
toty of the Latin Inngu.agc was written by G. Devoto 
(1940), who also published an edition of the Tabulae 
Tigurinae (and cd. 1940). E. Bignonc .started a new 
history of Latin literature in X945- Distinguished rc- 
$0.11011 on Lucretius h.is been carried out by llignone, on 
V'lUTO by P. Fraccaro (1007), on the Odes ot Horace by 
G. Pasq'ttali {19=0), on Horace Ars Poetira by A. Ros- 
tagnl (1930) who wrote oho a cemmentaty on Aristotle’s 
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Poetics (1927) and a niuch-discussed book on Virgilis 
ntinorc (1933). G. Funaidi edited Grammaticac Romanae 
fragmenta 1 (1907) and studied the ancient commen- 
tators of Virgil (1930). Cicero was examined as a lawyer 
by E. Costa (2nd cd. 1927) and as a politician by E. 
Ciaccri (1926-30). C. Marchesi wrote on Seneca (3rd 
cd. 1944) and on Tacitus (1924). E. Malcovati edited 
the Fragments of the Roman Orators (1930). 

74. Of editions, Giusstini’s Lucretius belongs to 1896-8, 
but has been rc-edited by Stampini 1921 ff. Comparetti 
and Sabbadini were elected in 1916 and 1922 respectively 
as corresponding members of the British Academy, The 
former (b. 1835) was Professor of Greek at Pisa and 
Florence, published te.xts of Hypcridcs and Procopius, 
WTOte on papyri from Herculaneum and the law's of 
Gortim in Crete, though his fame chiefly rests on his 
Virgilio nel medio evo (Engl, transl. 1895), Sabbadini 
distinguished himself as an authority on texts of the 
Italian Renaissance in virtue of Le seoperte dci codici latini 
c greet ne' sccoli xiv c xv, 1905, and Nuovc ricerchc, 1914. 
He edited Virgil, 2 vols., in 1930, P.isquali published 
Storia della tradizione e criiica del testi in 1 934. 

75. In political lustory De Sanctis has written both on 
the Greeks (2 vols.) and on the Romans (4 vols., 1 907-23). 
Pais followed his Storia di Roma (2 vols., 1898) and 
Ancient Legends of Roman History (1906) with a Storia 
Critica di Roma for the first five centuries (1913-20), 
and dealt also with the period of the Mediterranean 
conquests and the internal history from the Punic Wars 
to the Gracchnn revolution (1931). The most noted of 
the works of Ferrero, who left Florence for Geneva 
(d. 1942), is Grandezza c decadenza di Roma (E.T, 1909). 

76. Tlic study of Roman law owes much to Italian 
scholars like I. Alibrandi (1823-84); P. Bonfantc (1864- 
1932); V. Ar.angio-Ruiz; P. Do Franciset; S. Riccobono. 
C. A, Nallino (1929) and E. Voltcrra (1937) discussed 
relations between Rom-Tn law and oricnml laws. P. 
Fraccaro cliiefly contributes to Rom.in Public Law, 

VI. The Low Countries and Scandinavia 

(a) Holland. 77. Dutch contact witli British scholars, 
though often significant, was not so intimate ns in the 
eighteenth century. We note first the influence of 
Wyttcnbach, who held for forty-five years Chairs at 
Amsterdam, 1771-99, and at Leyden, 1799-1816. He 
died in 1820. Among his pupils were M.ahnc, his bio- 
grapher; van Lennep, professor at Amsterdam for over 
half a century from 1799 [Hcroldes, Terentianus Maurus, 
Hesiod); van Heusde, keenly interested in Platonic 
philosophy; and Bake, notable for intercourse with 
English Porsonians and for works on Attic oratory and 
Ciceronian style. 

78. Among Bake’s pupils w.as Suringar (1803-95), 
author of Ciccronis Commentarii de Vita suaand Annalei 
Cieeroniani, 1834. Gecl (1789-1862) in his edition of 
Phoenissac, 1846, supported Valckenacr’s views and 
showed Poison’s influence. The group of Greek scholars 
round Bake and Gccl at Leyden included the trvo brothers 
W. A. Hirschig (ed. Scriptores Erotici Graeci, 1856) and 
R. B. Hirschig (cd. Gorgias, 1873), Reuyens (1793-1835) 
became Imownabro.ad ns an archaeologist (c.g. on oricn- 
t.ation of the Parthenon and on adornments of Asinius 
Pollio’s Library; his able work was continued (1806-69) 
by the epigraphist L. J. F. Janssen. 

79, To S. Karsten of Utrecht we owe Agamemnon 
(1S55), a study of Horace (1861), and works on Greek 
philosophy, and to his son H. T. Karsten a dissertation 
on Plato’s J^etters. His pupil C. M. Francken wrote his 
life and edited Lucan. 1896-7. Varroniana appeared in 
Alnemosyne svhtn he was eighty. Pccrlkamp (17F.6- 
1865), of French descent, svas professor at I^yden 
1S22-4S .and issued his much dcb.itcd Odes oi Horace 
1S34; tlie .still less conrinang Ep. ad Pis. fn!!o'.ved lE-ts 
and Salirae 1863, His rir, arid belongs to 1K43. 
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80. His successor atLeydenwas the great Greek scholar 
Cobet (1813-89). He spent years examining manuscripts 
in Italy, and the fruits are visible in Commentationes 
Philologicae, 1850-1; Variae Lectiones, 1854; Novae 
Lectiones, 1858; Miscellanea Critica, 1876; and texts of 
Greek classics. Exact experience of manuscripts and 
thorough knowledge of Greek, especially Attic, were 
essential elements in his methods for curing faulty texts. 
Concentrating mainly on Greek authors of the Golden 
Age, he inclined to over-regularize in accord with Attic 
usage, but he was a critic whose pronouncements could 
carry commanding authority without sacrificing geniality. 
Though German scholars like Reiske, the Dindorfs, 
Bergk, Meineke, Lehrs, and (in his best work) Nauck 
were valued highly by Cobet, he had by the time of his 
return from Italy admittedly freed himself from the 
German school, so that English methods increasingly won 
his admiration in his ‘three Richards’ — Bentley, Dawes, 
Person — and the heirs of Person’s influence, Elmsley and 
Dobree. Asa vigorous contributortoMfi«nojyne(founded 
1852) he gave fresh life to its second series from 1872. 

81. Among Cobet’s pupils were Naber (b. 1828 ; ed. of 
Josephus, Fronto, and Photius); Halbertsma (Lectiones 
Lysiacae, and posthumous Adversaria Critica, ed. Hef- 
werden); and du Rieu (1829-96), proposer of a scheme 
for photographic reproduction of complete Greek and 
Latin manuscripts executed imder his successor de Vries. 
These are comparable in utility with Chatelain’s PaUo- 
graphie des classiques latins, fol., Paris, 1884-1900, where, 
for example, the two Leyden manuscripts of Lucretius 
are finely done and the introduction is of value. Naber 
and Herwerden (b. 1831) are among Dutch scholars to 
whom Wilamowitz makes favourable reference in his 
Erinnerungen. 

82. Comelissen (1839-91), who succeeded Pluygers in 
the Latin Chair at Leyden, was an admirer of Cobet; and 
van der Vliet (1847-1902) studied Greek palaeography 
under Cobet and Latin under Pluygers, covering a wide 
range in his publications. 

83. An example of other scholars who continued their 
labours into the twentieth century was van Leeuwen. 
After holding 1884-1914 the Chair vacated by Cobet 
he migrated to Switzerland. Besides papers in Mnemos., 
he edited Menander (Lat. comm. 1919’), and Iliad and 
Odyssey, each in 2 vols. (Lat. comm.), 1912-17. He issued 
his Aristophanes (Lat. comm.; prolegg.) 1896 to 1909, 
commendably terse annotation replacing the Burman 
style of expansive comment. Long before. Boot’s notes 
on Epp. ad Atticum, 1865-6 (znd ed. 1886), had set a 
pattern of greater brevity. 

84. J. J. Hartman of Leyden may be chosen to represent 
Latin — the indefatigable co-editor of and contributor to 
Mnemos. (e.g. Propertiana, 1922). He was the accom- 
plished winner in 1899 of the Hoeufft medal for writing 
Latin verse (open to any nationality). The notice in 
memoriam, Mnemos. 1 924, in a page of Latin prose deeply 
laments his loss. 

85. The scholarly traditions of Holland have been 
worthily maintained in the best theses of its universities. 

( 5 ) Belgium. 86. Louvain is the oldest university of 
Belgium — having been active, with some interruptions, 
from 1426. The other three, Lidge, Ghent, Brussels 
belong to the nineteenth century. At first after 1830 
they were staffed in part from abroad. In contrast to 
Dutch scholars, who on the whole specialized in textual 
OTticism,_the Belgian forte was archaeology and constitu- 
tional antiquity. De Witte ( 1 808-89) illustrates this point. 
A traveller in the Near East, he was in touch with many 
Frcnch-and Italian institutes, edited the Gazette archio- 
logique and the Revue numismatique, and published collec- 
tions illustrating ancient life. Aconstant correspondent of 
his was Roulezf 1 806-78), who became Professor of Greek 
at Ghent, lecturing on a wide range of subjects, archaeo- 
logy, art, mytliology, literature, and law. 


87. Gantrelle (1809-93), Professor of Latin at Ghent, 
is associated mainly with 'Tacitus. He and his colleague 
Wagener (1829-96) were active in editing the Revue de 
Vinstruction publique, the former with closer attention to 
grammar, the latter to archaeology and history. Edu- 
cated in Germany and France, Wagener combined much 
that was best in the systems of both countries. Antiphon, 
Plutarch, Cicero, Tacitus engaged his special attention. 
A mission to Greece and Asia Minor deepened his 
knowledge, and after a considerable interval of politics 
and administrative experience he returned to Ghent to 
lecture on Greek epigraphy and constitutional history. 

88. Roersch (1831-91) of Li6ge, an expert linguist, 
championed the study of the ancient world, and collated 
several manuscripts for his edition of Cornelius Nepos. 
His sketch of Belgian philology in the encyclopaedia 
Patria Belgica was an able performance. In 1885 with 
Professor Paul Thomas of Ghent he produced a good 
Greek grammar. Thomas had a distinguished Latin 
side commemorated in Brakman's well-deserved greet- 
ing on his seventieth birthday (Mwemoj. 1922) honouring 
his services to the textual criticism of Terence, Manilius, 
Velleius, Seneca, Petronius, and other Latin authors. 

89. Neve (1816-93) was an orientalist as well as a clas- 
sic. In his memoir on the Collegium Trilingue (1856) he 
surveyed the study of the learned languages from the 
sixteenth to the eighteenth century, and much later he 
dealt with minor humanists of the southern Netherlands. 

90. Thonissen (1816-91), for thirty-six years Professor 
of Criminal Law at Louvain, in a long series of historical 
and legal works ranged from law in primitive Greece to 
his study of modem socialism in comparison with the laws 
of Crete, Athens, Sparta, Rome, and Plato’s ideal State. 

91. Willems (1840-98), student at Louvain and foreign 
universities, Paris, Berlin, Leyden, found his life’s work 
not directly in his earlier studies, whether oriental or 
literary, but mainly in the composition of standard books 
on the political institutions of Rome. He held a chair at 
Louvain 1865-98. In 1870 he published his treatise on 
Roman antiquities, entitled after its first edition Le Droit 
public romain, and 1878-85 his yet more renowned work 
Le Sinat de la ripublique romaine. He founded the 
Musee Beige 1897. 

92. To Belgian learning we are indebted in recentyears 
for Cumont’s studies of literature, philosophy, and 
religion (esp. Mithraism) in tiie Roman Empire. 

(e) Denmark. 93. In the nineteenth century Den- 
mark was distinguished for its contributions to linguistic 
and grammar. Rask (1787-1832), a student of Icelandic 
^d of Eastern languages, first recognized the philological 
importance of Zend. 'To some extent he anticipated 
‘Grimm’s Law’. Vemer (1846-96) made his name later 
by elucidating the exceptions to that ‘Law’. But the 
most famous Danish record was that of Madvig (1804- 
86), whose special field lay in grammar and verbal 
criticism. For over half a century he was professor at 
Copenhagen. By education a Danish product, verecd 
early in legal documents, and later experienced in politics 
and administration, he brought to bear a judge-like dis- 
cernment in weighing the truth of doubtful texts. 
Cicero, de Finibtis, 1839, won him a European reputation 
and his Latin Grammar, 1841, was translated into almost 
every continental language, 'l^en he left the Ministry of 
Education, his interest in Roman constitutional history 
had as its outcome Die Verfassung und Venaallung des 
romischm Staates, 1881-2, Emendationes Livianae, i860, 
and, with Ussing, his pupil, Livy, i86t-6. Adversaria 
Critica on Greek and Latin writers came out i87i-3- 

94. Ussing(i82o-i905), though originally by bentand 
on Madvig’s advice an archaeologist, published commen- 
taries on Greek authors and a work on Greek and Roman 
education (translated from Danish into German, 1870), 
but was best known abroad for collaborating witli Mad%’ig 
on Livy and for his own annotated Plautus 1875-87. 
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95. In the 20th c. the leading scholars were J. L. 
Heiberg (d. 1928), A. B. Drachmann (d. 1935), C. Hude 
(d. 1936), and Ada Adler (d. 1946). 

(cO Norway. 96. For Norway a university %vas founded 
at Christiania (now Oslo), where Bugge (1833-1907), a 
well-equipped linguist, held for over forty years the 
Chair of Comparative Philology. Apart from his author- 
ity on Scandinavian literature and mythology, he proved 
a worthy pupil of Madvig by work on Italic dialects, 
emendations on Plautus, and an edition of Mostellaria. 

(e) Sweden. 97. The endeavour of Queen Christina of 
Sweden in the seventeenth century to create a Renaissance 
of the North inspired her invitations to foreign scholars, 
Grotius, Vossius, N. Heinsius and others, and her pur- 
chase of books and manuscripts from France and Italy. 

98. Sandys gives a conspectus of professors at Upsala 
and Lund who contributed to classical learning. It is 
characteristic of Sweden that scarcity of manuscripts 
has meant more study in foreign universities, and travels 
in Italy and Greece have meant more attraction to 
archaeology. This comes out in typical names. Einar 
LOfstedt (183 1-89), who studied in Germany, succeeded 
Spongberg in the Greek Chair at Upsala in 1874. He 
travelled in Italy and the Near East in 1876-7. Among 
his works was a Greek grammar, 1868; 1885^. A later 
Einar LOfstedt, of Lund, has earned aclmowlcdged 
authority in Latin by his Philologischer Konmentar zur 
Peregrinatio Aetheriae, 1911, by Vcrmischte Studien zur 
lateinischcr Sprachkunde und Syntax, 1936, and by Syn- 
tactica, 1928, 1933 (cd. 2, 1942)- 

99. Zander’s Versus Satumii reached a third edition at 
Lund, 1918. LundstrOm (d. 1940), of Goteborg, com- 
bined studies on Plautus, Columella, and other Latin 
authors with archaeology (Undersokningar i Roms topo- 
graphi, 1929). Valnu'n’s work on The Stvedish Messctiia 
Expedition, 1938, stands for a similar interest in archaeo- 
logy. A pure scholar, SjCgren (1870^1934: obit. Bursian, 
1940) was a pupil of Leo at GCttingcn. He furthered 
Ciceronian scholarship by developing Lehmann's views 
on the text of the Letters: L. C. Purser and A. C. Clark 
thought highly of his work. His Commentationes 
Tultianae appeared 1910 and letters Ad Familiares (1925) 
and Ad Attiatm (1916-32, not yet complete). 

VII. Switzerland 

100. Switzerland holds an honourable record in devo- 
tion to the classics. In the forefront stands lohann Caspar 
Orclli (1787-1S49), of a scholarly family in Zurich and 
noted for editions of Plato, Cicero, Horace, and Tacitus. 
He is already mentioned in the German secdon. Baiter, 
also from Zurich, who studied at several German uni- 
versities, joined Orelli and his colleague W. Winckcl- 
mann (b. Dresden) in editing Plato, 1839 ff. Baiter 
published Orclli’s Horace’, 1850-2; and with Halm 
continued ed. 2 of Cicero’s works, 1846-62, interrupted 
by Orelli’s death. At Zurich, Baiter joined Sauppe 
(b. near Dresden) in the Oratores Attici. 

101. Milhly (1828-1902), the author of biographies of 
Politian and of Bentley, made an important contribution 
to Latin scholarship in his Varroniana, but was interested 
in Greek as well ns Latin lilies, 

102. Schwcizcr-Sidlcr (1815-94) edited Tacitus' Ger- 

mania and in half a centur>- at ZUricli made his reputation 
in Latin and Sanskrit. ^17.(1842-1914) issued a critical 
edition of Sallust. PlUss (1S45-1919) was the author of 
Horazstudien, 1882. , . 

103. Among Hellenists may be noted: Hug(iS33-95) 
for his Anahasis, Cyropardia, Plato’.s Symposium, etc.; 
Ilitzig (1843-191S) for his Pausanias in collaboration 
with BlOmner, his German colleague at Zurich; Ocri 
{1844-1908) for works on Greek trape writcis; KSgi 
(1849-1923), for a Greek grammar prired in Swatzer- 
land; Finsler, for his Homeric learning; and Nicole for 
Greek papjTology. 
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104. In history, Billctcr (1873-1929) wrote an inquiry 
on rates of interest in Greece and Rome and on the essence 
of tlie Greek character. Stahelin (b. 1873) chose a work 
of national significance in Die Schweiz in romischcr Zeit. 

105. Switzerland has nowhere proved her strength 
better than in linguistics, c.g. Wackcmagcl (1806-69); 
Thumeysen, whose specialities were Latin and Celtic; 
Dc Saussure, teacher of Mcillct, the French scholar; 
Schwyzer (1874-1943), Hellenist and linguist who held 
professorial chairs in Zurich and in Germany. Wfilfilin 
(1831-1908), already mentioned in the German section 
for services to the historical study of Latin syntax and to 
the Thesaurus, was bom in Bale, and his profcssional 
work in Zurich preceded that in Erlangen and Munich. 

106. The classical periodical founded in 1943, Museum 

Hclveticum, is intended to gi%'e fuller expression to Swiss 
scholarship. j. w. D. 

VIII. U,S.A. 

107. The condition of classical learning in the United 
States of America at the start of European emigration to 
the west naturally depended on the qualifications of the 
particular teachers to be found among the emigrants. 
English influence was followed by Dutch, Irish (particu- 
larly of Ulster), and Scottish. The contributions made 
were not particularly striking before the nineteenth 
century, being cvdtural rather than emdite. With the 
advent of the nineteenth century, and more and more as 
the century proceeded, many of the best classical students 
of the American universities, both State and other, 
continued their education in the German universities, 
and that practice persisted into the tvventieth century. 
Elegant compositions in Greek and Latin have never been 
a characteristic feature of American classical scholarship, 
but important contributions, as good as those from any 
European country, have been made in the fields of com- 
parative philologj’, grammar in tlic widest sense, lexico- 
graphy, epigraphy, palaeography, papyrology, history 
(espedally economic and social), religion, and archaeo- 
logy. Students in other countries will neglect at their 
peril such periodicals as the American Journal of Archaeo- 
logy (1895- ), American Journal of Philology (1880- ), 
Classical Philology {igoG- ), Classical Wee/dy (long edited 
by Charles lOiapp, 1907- ), Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology (1890- ), and Haperia (1932- ). 

108. Among notable editions of classical authors arc 
Find. 01. and Pyth, by B. L. Gildcrslccvc (1885), Dcm. 
De Cor. by W. Goodwin (1901), Meid. (1906), Amm. 
Marc., by C. U. Clark, etc. (1910-15), Cic. Div. by 
A. S. Pease (1920-3), Verg. Acn, JV by A. S. Pease 

(1935)- 

Comparative Philology: C. D. Buck, Compar. 
Gram, of Gk. and Lot. (1937), Jntrod. to Study of Gk. 
Dialects, Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian (1928). 

Greek and Latin Grammar: B. L. Gildcrslccvc and 
C. W. E. Miller, Syntax of Classical Gk. from Horn, 
to Den:. (1901-1 1), W, W. Goodwin, Syntax oftheMoods 
and Tenses of the Greek Verb, new ed. (1889), H. W. 
Sm)-:!!, Sounds and Inflexions of Gk. Dialects, Ionic ( 1 894), 
W. G. Hale, The Cum Comtn/c/ionr (1887-9), C. E. Ben- 
nett, Syntax of Early Latin (1910-14). 

Greek and Latin Lexicograpiiy: E. A. Sophocles, 
Gk. I-exieon of the Rom. and Byz. Periods, 3rd cd. (1914), 
G. Lodge, Lexicon Plautinum (1901-33), various con- 
tributors, in Arch, lalein. Lexikogr. (1884- ); W. A. 
Oldfathcr, Concordance to Cic. epist. (1938), to Sen. 
Tragedies (1918), and others. 

pAL-AEOGRAPin’ (especially by pupils of L. T raube (06. 
1907)): E. A. Lowe, The Bcnet-entan .Script (1914), 
Scriptura Ber.evcr.tana (tgsg). Codices Latir.i Anliquioret 
(1934- ), H. B. Van Hocsen, Roman Cursive Writing 
(1915), E. K. Rand, The Script of Tours (1929- ), L. W. 
Jones, The Script of Cologne (1932), K. and S. I-ake, 
dated Greek facsimiles (1934- ). 
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Papyeology: especially Michigan Papyri 
Epigraphy: B. D. Meritt, Greek Inscriptions (igsi), 
W. K. Prentice, Greek and Latin Inscriptions (1908), 

J. R. S. Sterrett, Epigraphical Journey in Asia Minor, 
Wolfe Expedition to Asia Minor (1888), A. B. West, ‘Latin 
Inscriptions’ {Corinth Excavations viii. 2 (i 93 i))- 
History: M. L. W. Laistner, Survey of Ancient 
History to the Death of Constantine (1929), etc., M. Ros- 
tovtzeff, numerous works by this Russian-bom scholar, 
all of Wgh importance, M. Hammond, The Augustan 
Principate (1933), T. Frank (editor and part author). 
Economic Survey of Ancient Rome (1933-40, 5 vols.). 

Religion: A. D. Nock, Conversion (1933); C. H. 
Moore, Religious Thought of the Greeks (2nd ed. 1925). 

Archaeology, Platner-Ashby, Topographical Diction- 
ary of Ancient Rome (1929), E. B. van Deman, Building 
of the Roman Aqueducts (1934), G. M. A. Richter, 
Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks (2nd ed. 1930); 
parts of Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum by various authors, 
G. M. A. Richter, Ancient Furniture (1926). A. S. 
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SCHOLARSHIP, GREEK, IN ANTIQUITY. Until 
the end of the siirth century B.C. Greek literature de- 
pended for its survival on oral tradition. Rhapsodes 
claimed to be exact about the actual' words of Homer 
(Xen. Mem. 4. 2. 10). But textual corruption and varia- 
tion w'ere inevitable. Pisistratus is said to have had an 
official text of Homer compiled, but the method of 
recension is unknown, and interpolations were alleged in 
antiquity. From the sixth to the fourth century Homeric 
criticism was not so much philological as directed against 
the morality of his mythology, as in Plato’s famous 
attack {Resp. 377 d). ’Texts were prepared by Anti- 
machus and Aristotle ; a treatise was written by Demo- 
critus, and a commentary by Ion of Ephesus, but their 
nature and value are uncertain. 

2. Towards the end of the fifth century the popularity 
of the Athenian drama stimulated the development of the 
trade in books, and private collections became possible, 
though on a small scale (cf. the library of Euripides). 
But this development did not secure texts from corrup- 
tion. The absence, in many cases, of an authoritative 
text, the difficulties presented to the copyist by the form 
of the fifth-century book, which lacked word-division 
and punctuation, careless or ignorant transcription, and, 
in the case of the drama, actors’ tampering with the text, 
were continual sources of danger. Tragedy suffered so 
badly in the fourth century that in 330 b.c. Lycurgus 
ordered that a public copy of the text of the three great 
tragic poets should be deposited in the State archives. 
This was perhaps merely a copy of the best acting- 
version. That it was not regarded as presenting the 
original text of the poets seems clear from Alexandrian 
criticism. Autograph manuscripts of Plato and Aristotle 
may have been kept in the Academy and Lyceum. 
Aristotle made the first important contribution to literary 
history with his Didascaliae, and otlier Peripatetics 
devoted themselves to the history and criticism of 
literature and to grammatical and scientific scholarship, 
e.g. Theophrastus and Demetrius of Phalerum. 

3, The last-named was credited with advising Ptolemy 
Soter (305-285 B.c.) to found a library at Alexandria. 
With the establishment of this library in the Brucheum, 
of the smaller library in the Serapeum, and of the col- 
legiate body in the Museum, scholarship really began. 
The libraries contained a huge collection of papyrus 
rolls, which grew in number from 200,000 c. 285 B.C. to 
700,000 in the first century B.c. The successive librarians 
were learned scholars (e.g. Zenodotus, Aristophanes). 
Research was facilitated by their careful classification of 
authors and texts (cf. Callimachus, Ptnakes), by their 
determination of genuine and spurious works, and by 
their introduction of rolls of standard size, which made 
possible the division of large works, formerly incon- 
venient to handle, into groups of rolls. These Alexan- 
drian scholars sought to reconstitute the original text 
of the classical writers, especially Homer. They adopted 
the sound practice of comparing manuscripts; but they 
also followed too subjective criteria. Caution grew with 
experience and knowledge, Aristophanes and Aristarchus 
modifying the arbitrary method of Zenodotus. Their 
work is best shown in the Venetian scholia to the Iliad, 
In their recensions {BtopOwcreig) they used marginal 
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sipms, of which the most important were the obelus 
ioPeXos — ), used by Zenodotus and later scholars to mark 
a spurious line, , the asterisk (dcrre/aiWo? •), used by 
Aristophanes to mark incomplete sense and by Aristar- 
chus to mark a verse wrongly repeated elsewhere, the 
Ktpawiov (T) marking a succession of spurious lines, 
the avrlatyiia (]), used by Aristophanes to indicate 
erroneous repetition and by Aristarchus to mark dis- 
turbed word-order, the (>) marking anything 

noteworthy. The authors thus edited formed the basis 
of the Alexandrian canon of the best poets, later extended 
to include prose-writers. Besides such critical editions, 
the Alexandrians produced cxcgctical commentaries 
(\mop.vriiia.Ta), filled with antiquarian and mj'thological 
lore, works of literary lustory and criticism, and lexico- 
graphical studies ; they also pursued research in metric, 
grammar, and accentuation. Concurrently with the 
development of literary studies in Ale.xandria went the 
growth of Pergamum as a rival centre of learning with 
a large library, in which parchment was first used on a 
considerable scale for books. Here scholarship was 
exercised rather upon prose than upon poetry', and 
although editions and commentaries were produced 
(notably by Crates of Mallos), its best work was probably 
done in the fields of antiquarian and grammatical research. 

4. From the second century B.c. the demand for 
popular editions and handbooks brought forth variorum 
commentaries, published separately from the text, but 
having lemmata {sec scholta) and compilations (cf. 
especially the writings of Didymus), which preserved the 
best features of Alexandrian scholarship and from which 
much of the older scholia on classical authors is derived. 
These commentaries were of great importance in prevent- 
ing a text’s corruption, since the notes would fit only the 
particular text for which they had been written (cf. the 
excellent preservation of the nine annotated plays of 
Euripides, and the seven comedies of Aristophanes in the 
Venetian MS.). 

5. From the time of Hadrian Greek scholarship 
declined. The systematic study of grammar (c.g. by 
Apollonius Dyscolus and Hcrodian), of metric (c.g. by 
Hephacstion), and the compilation of lexica (e.g. by 
Harpocration and Hesychius) continued the preservation 
of the results of Alexandrian research. But the steadily 
diminishing interest in Greek classical authors and the 
preference for select editions and anthologies (cf. the 
works of Proclus and Stobacus) caused the disappearance 
of the writings of many earlier authors. The process of 
disappearance was further helped by the transfer of 
texts from the decaying papyrus rolls to durable vellum 
codices in the fourth and fifth centuries, when only such 
texts os were valued were copied. Marginal scholia, 
which had been rare in the papyrus rolls, now beramc 
common, and such annotated texts were more reliable 
than texts without scholia. Although the Roman and 
c.nriy Byxantine ages were a period of loss, texts were not 
seriously corniptcd. The evidence of papyri shows that 
the quality of texts suffered little between the second and 
eleventh centuries. Poets were more fortunate than prose- 
writers in escaping corruption, tluanks to the transmission 
of the Alc.x.'indri.an commentaries, but some prosc- 
authots, not.ably Herodotus, Isocrates, Plato, Demo- 
sthcnc.s. have come down to us in a good state. 

6. After the eighth century, which was the darkest 
age for Greek literature and scliolarship, there came a 
rcxnhnl in the ninth centurj', bcfpin by Photius and 
Arcthiis, whose enthusiasm probably helped, along with 
the indtislrj’ of lexicographers like ’Suidas’, q.v. (loth c,), 
to s.ivc many tcxt.s, and m.any of our best manuscripts 
belong to this time. In tlie twelfth centurs- Trctxcs 
annotated the Iliad and Eustathius produced his impor- 
tant Homeric commentary and struggled to secure the 
preservation of the monastic libraries. Under the 
Palacologi .nt Byeaniium there 'vas a rcn-tissancc of 


learning which produced editions of classical authors, 
commentaries, handboolcs, and lexica. But scholars like 
Thomas Magister and Demetrius Tridinius (early 
14th c.) were often wilful and drastic in textual criticism, 
and their unsatisfactory views of metre and language led 
them into frequent error. Their texts became current 
in Italy, and, but for the fall of Constantinople, their 
method would have left an indelible mark on Greek 
literature. 
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J. F. L. 

SCHOLARSHIP, I^TIN, IN ANTIQUITT. Inter- 
est in systematic Latin scholarship began in Rome with 
the visit of Crates (q.v.) of Mnllos c. 168 B.c. His 
influence may be seen in the orthographical and literary 
investigations of L. Accius (170-c. 85) and in the satires 
of Lucilius (180-102). But the first Roman ‘scholar’ was 
L. Aclius Stilo Pracconinus of Lanuvium (c. 154-c. 74), 
whose studies included, besides grammar and literary’ 
history (he made a list of the genuine plays of Plautus), 
etymological, antiquarian, and historical subjects. He 
inspired M. Terentius Varro (116-27) to his encyclo- 
paedic studies : Varro’s antiquari-m researches {Aiitiqui- 
tates rcrtim humanantm ct divinarttm), liis grammatical 
writings (De lingua Latina), his cducation.al treatises 
{DiscipUnarttm libri novcm) formed a storehouse and model 
for later critics and scholars. The interest aroused by 
Varro and lu's predecessors in grammar and the history 
of Roman literature is seen in Cicero, Horace, and Caesar 
amongst others. Varro’s scholarslup w.3S rivalled by that 
of P. Nigidius Figulus (9S-45), who wrote Commentarii 
grammatici and shares with Varro the credit of inventing 
the terminology of Latin grammar. Other professed 
scholars of the same period arc L. Atcius Practextatus 
and Valerius Cato. A great stimulus to .scholarship was 
given by the founding of the Palatine Library’ with its 
collections of Greek and Latin literature in 28 B.c. and 
the appointment of C. Julius Hyginus (64 b.c.-a.d. 17) 
(who wrote a commentary on Virgil) as librarian. .At the 
close of the Augustan period Fcncstclla’s Annales 
continued the encyclopaedic scholarship of Varro; 
Verrius Flaccus wrote his De orthographia and in his 
De verborurn sigtttjicalu produced the first Latin lexicon, 
a storehouse of information later abridged by Pompeius 
Festus and drawn upon by all subsequent scholars. 
Later, in the first century A.D., Q. Remmius P.ilacmon, 
tlic tc.-ichcr of Quintilian, wrote an Ars Gramntatica, the 
first formal Latin grammar. The tradition of literary 
criticism was continued by L. Annaeus Scncca, Petronius, 
.md Persius. Q. Asconius Pedianus (a.d. 3-S8 or, accord- 
ing to Olliers, f> B.C.-A.D. 76) wrote a commentary’ on 
Cicero’s orations and a defence of Virgil, and the elder 
Pliny (a.d. 23-79) wrote on duhius serrno. M. A^alcrius 
Probus (d. A.D. 88) of Berytus not merely^ studied the 
sermo antiquus (upon which he wrote a Silva observa- 
tionunt) but produced careful texts [>a'c<! upon a study of 
e.-irly manuscripts of a number of Latin authors. Fabiu'. 
Quintilianus (d. 95 ?), in the Institutio Oratorio, .summed 
up the current views upon grammarand literary critidsm. 
In the next century C. Suetonius Tranquillus (d. e. 140) 
wrote, besides lives of orators, poets, and sdtolars (De 
viris iilustribus), a treatise upon critical signs. His younger 
contcmporaryAulusGellius, in his supplies 

vnlunhle details on the earlier language and literature and 
on lexicography and grammar. At the end of th.c century 
Tcrcnti.snus M.surut publish.cd a manu.1l on proiotiy 
and metre; Acron commented on Terence and Iloracc; 
and Fcstvti abridged \’crriu3 Flaccus. 
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In the third century Porphyrion commented on Horace, 
C. Julius Romanus -wrote on grammar, and Solinus wrote 
an epitome of Pliny, while the learned Censorinus com- 
piled his De die natali (a.d. 238). Early in the next 
century Nonius Marcellus compiled his De compendiosa 
doctrina from the works of earlier scholars; C. Marius 
Victorinus wrote on metre and commented on Cicero; 
Aelius Donatus compiled his celebrated grammar, wrote 
a noted commentary on Terence and another on Virgil; 
Charisius and Diomedes compiled grammars. At the 
end of the century Maurus Servius Honoratus wrote his 
famous commentary on Virgil (extant in a longer and 
shorter form), omitting nothing but literary criticism. St. 
Jerome (c. 348-420) revised the Latin Bible, wrote De viris 
illustribus (after Suetonius), and translated the chronicle 
of Eusebius. At the end of the century Macrobius wrote 
a commentary on Cicero’s Somnium Scipionis, and in his 
Saturnalia discussed Virgil and ancient Latin literature 
and language. Martianus Capella, early in the fifth cen- 
tury, summarized ancient learning in his Nuptiae Philo- 
logiae el Mercurii. The list of Latin scholars closes with 
the name of Priscian, early in the sixth century, who wrote 
a grammar in eighteen books, sixteen of which dealt with 
accidence, in which was summed up all the grammatical 
learning of previous centuries. See also literary criti- 
cism, n. 

J. E. Sandys, A History of Classical Scholarship i (1903); J. W. H. 
Atkins, Literary Criticism in Antigtdty ii (1934); W. KroU, Studien 
X, Verst, d. rom. Lit. (1924), 87 ff., 308 ff. R. M. H. 

SCHOLIA. The word (7x°^tov is first found in Cicero 
(Alt. 16. 7. 3) ; its plural is now generally used to describe 
a body of notes (preserved in the margins of texts) which 
expound or criticize the language or subject-matter of an 
author. An individual scholium usually consists of a 
lemma (i.e. a word or phrase repeated from the text of the 
author) and an interpretation. In default of a lenuna, a 
reference mark or the mere position of the item in the 
margin indicates the passage with which the note is 
concerned. Though the distinctions between scholia, 
glosses, and commentaries cannot be rigidly drawn, the 
term ‘gloss' is usually applied to sporadic interpretations 
of the meanings of separate words and the term ‘com- 
mentary’ {commentum, commentarius) to an exposition 
which (except for interspersed lemmata) is continuous 
and is generally transmitted as a separate work (e.g. 
Porphyrius on Aristotle, Asconius on Cicero). Many 
items, however, in a body of scholia do not differ in length 
or substance from glosses, while others are clearly due to 
a learned pen. Most scholia, indeed, ore the disiecta 
membra of lost commentaries ; and it is often possible to 
trace them with some probability to their immediate or 
ultimate sources. The breaking up of a commentary into 
marginal scholia met the convenience of readers of a 
text, but inevitably caused the loss of much that we 
should have valued. Where space permitted, the succes- 
sive owners of a manuscript would sometimes add notes 
of their own or excerpts from commentaries not previously 
incorporated; and this heterogeneous material was always 
at the mercy of copyists who sometimes curtailed or 
recast it. Yet despite many trivialities and much useless 
lumber, scholia often throw valuable light on points of 
fact or problems of exegesis (especially when based on 
the work of one of the great scholars of antiquity), and 
sometimes their interpretations contain evidence for the 
author’s text. Their lemmata, however, which were 
frequently adjusted by copyists, need to be used with the 
utmost caution. Individual manuscripts or groups of 
manuscripts of a single author often present sets of 
scholia which bear little immediate relationship to each 
other; for example, the Homeric scholia in cod. Venetus 
A are quite distinct from those in cod. Venetus B, and 
both sets differ from the scholia in cod. Townleianus. 

2. Greek Scholia. The notes found in the Venice 


codex (A) of Homer afford a good illustration of the 
origin of scholia. Though they cite the views of Zeno- 
dotus of Ephesus, Aristophanes of Byzantium, and 
Aristarchus, they are not based directly on the continuous 
commentaries {vnopvrjiiaTa) and special treatises (ouy- 
ypiapard) of the great Alexandrians. Nor are they direct- 
ly derived from the work of the indefatigable Didymus 
Chalcenterus (ist c. B.C.), who summed up the coimtless 
Homeric -n-pojSA-ijfittTa, ^ijTjjpara, and Auo-eiy of earlier 
scholars; for they contain references to Aristonicus (the 
younger contemporary of Didymus) and to Herodian 
and Nicanor (both of the 1st cent. A.D.) who wrote on 
Homer’s prosody and on punctuation. Their chief im- 
mediate source is a lost commentary composed not earlier 
than the middle of the second century a.d. ; and on the 
reliability of its author we depend for our knowledge of 
the work of his many predecessors. The extant scholia 
(or, rather, sets of scholia) on Hesiod, Pindar, Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes are all indebted 
ultimately to Didymus; but in every instance there are 
probably several intermediate stages between him and 
them. Behind the scholia on the Alexandrian poets 
Apollonius Rhodius, Theocritus, Lycophron, and 
Nicander lies the work of Theori, a scholar of the age 
of Tiberius. Scholia on prose authors, apart from Plato 
and Demosthenes, are comparatively scanty. Late manu- 
scripts of the poets frequently contain scholia taken from 
Byzantine scholars such as Tzetzes (12th cent.), Eusta- 
thius (i2th cent.), Demetrius Triclinius (early 14th cent.), 
and Thomas Magister (early 14th cent.). 

3, Latin Scholia. None of the collections of scholia 
on Latin authors is earlier than the third century a.d. 
and many are as late as the sixth or seventh century. 
Despite attributions made in the Middle Ages, they are 
all several stages removed from the work of first- and 
second-century scholars (Comutus, Probus, Velius 
Longus, Arruntius Celsus, Aemilius Asper, 'Terentius 
Scaurus). Of prose authors, only the speeches of Cicero 
have scholia. 'Terence is the only Republican poet whose 
text is thus annotated (the scholia in the cod. Bembinus 
being particularly important). The various but not 
extensive sets of scholia on Virgil are overshadowed by 
the great commentary of Servius, but the scholia Ber- 
nensia (closely related to Philargyrius) are valuable. For 
Horace there are collections attributed to Acron and 
Porphyrio (qq.v.) as well as the less important notes of 
the commentator Cruquianus. The Ibis of Ovid and the 
Aratea of Germanicus both have scholia; and of the 
poets of the first century a.d., Persius, Lucan, Statius, 
and Juvenal each has two or more sets of annotations. 

A. Gudeman, art. ‘Scholien’ (Greek only) in PW-, reports on 
scholia literature in Bursian, yols. ebcxxviii (P. Wessner), ccxxxi, 
and cclii (Fr. Lammert); P. Faider, Repertoire des editions de scolies 
ef commentaires d’auieurs latins (1931); J. E. Sandys, Hist, of Class. 
Scholarship i* (1906); F. W. Hall, Companion to Classical Texts 
Isgss). Ample information can be found in the sections devoted 
to individual authors in Christ-Schmid-Stahlin, Geschichte der 
Gr, Lit., and Schanz-Hosius, Geschichte der Ixst. Lit.', to the 
editions there mentioned add: J. F. Mountford, Scholia Bemhina 
(•934); If. J. Botschuyver, Scholia in Horatium codicum 
Partsinorum (1933): and P. Wessner, Scholia in luvenalcm vetusliora 
(1931). J. F. M. 

SCHOOLS, see EDUCATION. 

SCIPIO AFRICANUS, see scipio (5) and (ii) below. 

SCIPIO (i) BARBATUS, Lucius Cornelius, consul 
298 B.C.; his sarcophagus was the oldest discovered in 
the Scipios’ tomb. The inscription subsequently carved 
on this sarcophagus records Scipio’s exploits in Samnium 
and Lucania (Dessau, ILS i), and is more trustworthy 
than Livy (10. 12 f.), who describes his Etruscan successes, 

E. T. S. 

SCIPIO (a), Lucius Cornelius, son of (1) above, was 
curule aedJle, consul (259 B.c.), and censor (258). In 259 
he attempted to use the new Roman fleet to deprive the 
Carthaginians of a naval base against Italy: he captured 
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Alcria and reduced Corsica, but failed to storm Olbia in 
Sardinia. Two inscriptions (Dessau, ILS 2, 3) record his 
career, but do not mention the triumph which the Fasti 
Triumphalcs assign to him. Near the Porta Capena he 
dedicated a temple to the Tempestates which had spared 
his fleet. H. H. S. 

SCfflO (3) CALVUS, Gnaeus ConNEuus, son of 
Lucius (2) above, brother of Publius (4), and uncle of 
Aftfeanus Major (5). As consul in 222 n.c. he campaigned 
with his colleague Marcellus (q.v. i) against the Insubres 
whom he routed at Mediolanum. In 218 he was sent to 
Spain to prevent reinforcements reaching Hannibal in 
Italy and to break the Carthaginian power in Spain. His 
strategy was to advance southwards along the coast, 
winning adequate bases and command of the sea. In 217 
he won a decisive naval victory off the Ebro. His brother 
Publius arrived to take supreme command, and together 
they advanced to Saguntum (traces of their camp survis’c 
at Almenara, s miles north). In 213 they inflicted a 
crushing defeat near Ibera on Hasdrubal, who was 
attempting to break through to Italy. By 212 they had 
captured Saguntum, from which base they coufd advance 
fartlicr south. In 21 1, while Publius was defeated on the 
upper Bactis, Gnaeus was destroyed with his army at 
Ilorci in the hinterland of Carthago Nova. (On the site 
see H. H. Scullard, Scipio Africanus (1930), 50 ff., 143.) 

H. H. S. 

SCIPIO (4), Punuus CoiiNELiu.s, was younger brother 
of Gnaeus (3) above, and father of Africanus Major (5). 
Consul in 218 B.c., Scipio had to divert his army, destined 
for Spain, to suppress a Gallic rising in north Italy. With 
fresh troops he reached the mouth of the RhOne, only to 
find that Hannibal had slipped past. Scipio hastened 
back to north Italy, where he hoped to fight delaying 
actions along the tributaries of the Po. Beaten back and 
wounded in a cavalry skirmish at Ticinus, he retired to 
Trcbia where he was joined by Sempronius who insisted 
on engaging Hannibal. The Romans were defeated and 
lost ttvo-thirds of their army (Dec. 218). In 217 Scipio 
was sent as proconsul to join his brother in Spain. For 
his campaign there and his death in 2x1 sec Scipio (3). 

H. H. S. 

SCIPIO (s) AFRICANUS MAJOR, Prauus Corne- 
Uus (236-1 84 D.C.), son of Publius (4) aliovc, and husband 
of Acmilia, the sister of Paullus (q.v. 2); father of two 
sons (8 and 9 below) and two daughters, Cornelia, wife 
of Scipio (10) Nasica, and Cornelia (q.v.), mother of the 
Gracchi. Born in 236 n.c., Scipio is said to have saved 
his father’s life at the battle of Ticinus (2x8) and as 
military tribune to have rallied the survivors of Cannae 
(216). After being curule aedile (213), he was appointed 
by the People to the command in Spain, being the first 
privatus to he invested with proconsular imperium (210). 
In Spain he followed his father’s ofiensive strategy ratlier 
than the cuitious polic>- of his own predecessor, Nero 
(q.v. 2). He seized tlie enemy’s base, Carthago Nova 
(q.v.), by a brilliant coup dt mom (209). He drilled his 
nmiy in new tactics, by whicli the three lines of the Roman 
army acted with greater mutual independence; he also 
adopted the Spanish sword and improved the pilim. In 
20S he defeated Hasdrubal B.irca at Bacaila {Dailen) in 
Bnetica: screened by his light troops, his main forces 
divided and fell on the enemy's flanhs, a movement which 
was a complete break with traditional Roman tactics. He 
wisely avoided a wild-goose chase after the fleeing 
Hasdntbal (q.v.) and decided to fight on in Spain, where 
he finally dcfe.ated the two other Carthaginian armies at 
Ilipa {Atcala del Rio, near Sctdlle)-. lie held the enemy’s 
mwn forces while the wings outflanked them (206). llius 
Roman domination was established in Spain. 

2. As consul for 205, Sdpio carried fhrotighhis deter- 
mination to invade Africa, despite senatorial opposiuon 


led by Fabius. With an army composed partly of volun- 
teers he crossed to Sicily and succeeded in snatching 
Locri from Hannibal. In 204 he landed w’ith perhaps 
35,000 men in Africa, where he besieged Utica and 
wintered on a nearby headland (Costra Cornelia). Early 
in 203 he successfully attacked and burnt tlie camps of 
Syphax and Hasdrubal some six miles to the south. At 
Ca^mpi Magni {Souk el Kremis) on the upper Bagradas, 
Scipio defeated another enemy army by a double out- 
flanking operation. When he captured Turn's, Carthage 
sought peace. During an armistice terms were referred 
to Rome, but after Hannibal’s return to Africa the 
Carthaginians rcncw'ed the war in 202. After joining. 
Masinissa, Scipio finally defeated Hannibal in the battle 
of Zama (q.v.), where neither side could outflank the 
other and the issue was decided by the Roman and 
Numidian cavalry, which broke off its pursuit of the 
Pupic horsemen and fell on the rear of Hannibal’s army. 
Scipio was named Africanus after the country he had 
conquered. 

3. In 199 Scipio was elected censor and became prirt- 
ceps senatus. A keen supporter of a philhclJcnic policy, he 
prudently but vainly urged in his second consulship (194) 
that Greece should not be completely evacuated lest 
Antiochus of Syria should invade it. In 193 he was sent 
to Carthage to investigate a frontier dispute between 
Carthage and Masinissa. When his brother Lucius (7) 
was given the command against Antiochus (190), Africa- 
nus, who could not constitutionally yet be re-elcctcd 
consul, was ’associated’ with the command. After 
crossing to Asia, where he received back from Antiochus 
his captured son Lucius (9), Scipio fell ill and took no 
active part in his brother’s victory at Magnesia (189). 
Meanwhile in Rome political attacks, led by Cato, were 
launched on the Scipios, culminating in the ‘Trials 
of the Scipios’, on which the ancient evidence is con- 
flicting. Africanus intervened when Lucius was accused 
in 187; whether he himself was formally accused either 
in 187 or 184 is doubtful. But his influence was under- 
mined and he withdrew embittered and ill to Litemum 
where he died soon afterwards (184). 

4. An outstanding man of action, Scipio was neverthe- 
less something of a mystic, in whom contemporary legend 
saw the spiritual descendant of Alcx.nnder the Grc.it and 
thefavouriteof Jupiter Cnpitolinus. Profoundly convinced 
of his own powers, Scipio personified a nevv era in which 
Greek ideas swept over Roman life. By his tactical 
reforms and strategic ideals he forged a new weapon with 
which he asserted Rome’s supremacy in Spain, Africa, 
and the Hellenistic East, championing Romc’.s imperial 
and protectorate mission in the world. He turned a 
city-militia into a scmi-profcssion.al army. For ten years 
he commanded a devoted army, and his victory at Zam.i 
gave him the most powerful position yet held fay a Roman 
general. But the time had not yet come when the indivi- 
dual challenged the power of the Senate. Scipio, who 
could make peace as well as war, sank back into the life of 
a private citizen, but he achieved less success as a states- 
man and was ultimately forced into virtual exile by 
personal rivalry and antagonism. 

W. Scliur, Sdpio d/deavut mJ die BerrSrdur^ dee rC-miehtTi 
n'eUhrrrteha/t (1917); H. H. SculUrd. Sdpio Afdiesvjt in the Seeond 
Punic R’or (1930), to which add id...7^t5l936. lotT. fin the titc of the 
battle of nipa; It. M. Haywood. Studiee on Sdpio A/deernut (U.SA 
^ ”• McDonald. 'Scipio Africamis and Ro.Tian I’olitica in 
the Second Century n.c.’. y/t.V « 9 jS. _ 

On the ancient aourcea and Sciptnnic 'lej^d* tee II. 11 . fieulutd 
op.cit.,ch. i; Ed. MeycT. KIdr.e Sehnften ii (19:4), 331 ff- On (he 
•"rriala’ tee Mosnniaen, lUrdiehe portch. ii; I’. Fraetaro, I preeetd 
rffT.'i Sdpioni (tgti) and in Athmaeunt 1919. For a potfililc coin 
portrait tee CAll Plates ir, p. S 7 ; l>u( vf. S'un. Chran. J9J0 rvee.. 
p.4. H.U.S. 

SCIPIO(6)NASlCA,PiniLiusCon.s*n.im;(for. i9ir.c.), 
son of Scipio (3), received the .Magna Mater (204), wss 
cumlc aedile (197), praetor in Further Spain (X94>, 
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defeating the Lusitanians at Ilipa, and consul in 191, 
when he completed the subjugation of Boian territory 
(191-190). His failure in the censor elections of 189 and 
184 marks the Scipionic decline, and apart from the 
founding of Aquileia (181) and his action as patron in the 
Spanish inquiry of 171, he played no further part in 
public life. 

Livy 29. II and 14; 35. i; 36. A. H. McD. 

SCIPIO (7) ASIATICUS (Asiagenus, asiagh^), 
Lucius Cornelius (cos. 190 b.c.), brother of Scipio 
Africanus, whose legate he was in Spain (207-206), 
Sicily (20s), and Africa (204-202), was curule aedile (19s) 
and praetor in Sicily (193). In 191 he was with M’. 
Acilius Glabrio at Thermopylae, and in 190 succeeded 
him as consul. This marked the Scipionic control of 
policy against Antiochus, and Scipio Africanus accom- 
panied him to the East in effective command. Making 
a truce with the Aetolians, he crossed to Asia Minor to 
defeat Antiochus at Magnesia (probably Jan. 189). After 
preliminary peace negotiations he was succeeded by 
Manlius Vulso, returning to triumph in 188, with votive 
games in 186. The senatorial opposition to Africanus’ 
dominance, however, brought on liim a demand for 
accounts and for inquiry into monies received from 
Antiochus, and eventually a charge of peculation, on 
which he would have been imprisoned except for the 
intervention of Sempronius Gracchus (cf. s.v. petilltus 
and MiNucius 3). Cato degraded him from equestrian 
status in 184. An undistinguished figure, his career 
follows that of his great brother. 

Livy hka. 28-30; 36. 21; 37-8; Potyb. bka. ai, 23; Appian, Syr. 
23 ff.; Diod. bk. 29; Gelliua 4. t8. De Sanctis, Star. Rom. iv. i, 
pp. i8o, 383 ; W. Schur, Scipio Africanus (1927); A. H. McDonald, 
JRS 1938, 158. A. H. McD. 

SCIPIO (8) Publius Cornelius, elder son of Africanus 
Major, adopted the later Africanus Minor before 160 
B.c. Augur in 180, he was precluded from a public career 
by ill health; an outstanding orator, he also wrote an 
historical work in Greek. An inscription in Saturnian 
verse from the Tomb of the Scipios probably refers to 
him (Dessau, ILS 4). H. H. S. 

SCIPIO (9), Lucius Cornelius, son of Africanus Major, 
was captured in the war with Antiochus (192 B.c.), but 
was released tmransomed before Magnesia in 190., He 
gained the praetorship (174) with the help of his father’s 
secretary, but incurred the censors’ displeasure. Details 
of his capture and personah'ty are confused: see Munzer, 
PW, s.v. ‘Cornelius (325)’. H. H. S. 

SCIPIO (10) NASICA CORCULUM, Publius 
Cornelius, curule aedile in 169 b.c., distinguished him- 
self in the Pydna campaign (168) ; lu’s account of it in 
an imaroXtov is preserved by Plutarch iAcm. 15-18). 
On account of irregular election, he resigned the consul- 
ship of 162. Censor in 159, he removed unauthorized 
statues from the Forum. Consul in 155, he ended the 
Dalmatian War. He checked the building of a theatre 
on grounds of public morality. Against Cato’s policy 
of destroying Carthage, he urged the moral stimulus 
of Carthage to Rome, presumably representing the 
traditional liberal Scipionic policy in Africa. In 152 he 
forced Masinissa to withdraw from Carthaginian territory. 
He was envoy to Andriscus (150), Pontifex Maximus 
(150), and princeps senatus (147). Learned in pontifical 
and civil law, he upheld traditional standards of morality 
and politics, at home and abroad. 

Livy, bks. 44”S! Arr. 47-SO. M. Gclzcr, Philol. 1931, 261. 

A. H. McD. 

SCIPIO (ii) AEMILIANUS AFRICANUS NU- 
AlANTINUS, Publius Cornelius (185/4-129 b.c.), the 
second son of L. Aemilius Paullus (q.v. 2) Macedonicus, 


was adopted by P. Scipio (8), the elder son of -Scipio 
Africanus. He accompanied Paullus to Greece in 168, 
and fought at Pydna. His youthful development and 
family circumstances are described by Polybius (31. 
23-9). In 151 he volunteered to serve as military 
tribune in Spain, distinguishing himself at Intercatia. 
On a mission to Masinissa (150), he shared in the nego- 
tiations between Numidia and Carthage after the out- 
break of hostilities. In 149 he w’ent as military tribune 
to Carthage where he dominated the fighting: oTos 
yreirvurat, as Cato said (cf. Od. 10. 495); lu he 
settled the succession to Masinissa, dividing Numidia 
and undoing the king’s work. He was elected consul for 
147 by special dispensation on account of his youth, 
and received, also by special vote, the command against 
Carthage. Establishing efficiency in the army, he block- 
aded Carthage, and in 146 destroyed the city,_ enslaving 
its people and setting up the province of Africa. If he 
wept over the destruction (Appian, Pun. 132), it came 
from his own policy and strategy. 

2. In t44 he gained control of policy in Spain by the 
commands of Q. Fabius and C. Laelius, and m 142 
became censor, exercising his authority with traditional 
severity. His two years’ embassy for settling relations 
with Egypt, Syria, Pergamum, and Greece is assigned 
either to 141-140 or to 136-135. Laelius’ proposals for 
land-settlement, probably in 140, represent his policy of 
internal restoration. His prosecution of L. Aurelius 
Cotta in 138 shows his regard for good government. 
The Lex Cassia of 137, introducing the secret ballot in 
popular jurisdiction, reflects his aim of limiting the 
influence of clientship, abused by the senatorial houses. 
In Spain he opposed conciliation, rejecting Mancinus’ 
agreement, and in 134 became consul for the second 
time, again by special dispensation, as re-election to the 
consulship had been prohibited in 151. Receiving the 
command in Spain, with a distinguished staff, he restored 
discipline in the army, and blockaded and destroyed ^ 
Numantia in 133. 

3. His hostility to the'Flaminian’ character of Tiberius 
Gracchus’ agrarian programme and to his demagog and 
constitutional irregularity was undisguised: cos’ dnoXoiro 
Hal oAAo? oTi? roiaOrd ye pe^oi {Od. i. 47). He 
publicly declared his opinion: ‘si is occupandae rei 
publicae animum habuisset, iure caesum’ (Veil. 2. 4. 4). 
He rejected Papirius Garbo’s proposal to legalize the 
re-election of tribunes, and showed his contempt for the 
populace. He did not check the work of the Gracchan 
Land Commission, however, imtil it began to threaten 
the interests of the Italians : then he stepped in to hold 
the balance in State and Confederation with all his 
authority. His death after popular disorder at the Fcriae 
Latinae of 129 raised the suspicion of assassination, 
although the official laudatio ignored this. He married 
Sempronia, sister of the Gracchi, but left no children. 

4. Liberal in culture, Stoicin belief, literary in interests, 
the centre of the brilliant Scipionic Circle, he was yet 
traditional in his basis of thought. As a soldier he 
inherited the professional competence of Aemilius 
Paullus ; as a statesman he practised the strict senatorial 
policy of civic and Ckinfederate balance and provincial 
domination. Pre-eminent in authority, he appeared at 
the crisis of Roman constitutionalism, and his death 
removed the hope of stability ; his life might well inspire 
Cicero’s conception of a principate. 

Livy, bk. 44; Per. 48-59; Polyb. bks. 32-9; Plutarch, Aemilius 
Paullus, Ti. Gracchus; Diod. bks. 30-4; Appian, Pun. 71, 9881.; 
Hisp. e,^ ff.; BCiv. t ; Cicero, De Republica, De Amieitia; H. Mcl- 
covati, Or. Rom. Frak. i. x 10, 233. E. Linckc, P. Corn, Seipio Aemtl. 
(189^; A. Schulten, JVumontioi. 273, 366; S. Gsell, liistoire aneienne 
de VAfrime du Nord iii (1918), 336; F. MOnzer, Rom. AdeUparteien 
tmd Adeltfamilien (1920), 225; J. Carcopino, Autour des Uraeques 
(1928), 83 ; J. Kaerst, Netie Jahrb. 1929, 653 ; K. Bilz, Die Politik des 
P. Com, Seipio Aemil. (1936); A. H. McDonald, Cambr. Hist.Joirrn. 
•939, •44" A. H. McD. 
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SCIPIO (i2) NASICA SERAPIO, Puni-ius ConNiaius, 
consul in 138 n.c. and optimate leader against Tiberius 
Gracchus, was son of Scipio (lo) and of Cornelia, a 
daughter of Scipio Africanus hlajor. He was a staunch 
upholder, like his father, of the old, simple manners. In 
133, when disorder threatened on Ti. Gracchus’ candi- 
dature for a second tribunate, Serapio called on the 
consuls to use force, and on their refusal, himself headed 
the majority of the senators in an attack, in which 
Tiberius lost his life. To avoid the consequent un- 
popularity, Serapio was sent on a mission to Asia, though 
he was Pontifex Maximus. He died soon after, at 
Pergamum. M. H. 

SCDPIONIC CIRCLE means the philosophic and 
literary coterie (mid-and cent, b.c.) headed by Publius 
Cornelius Scipio (q.v. ii) Aemilianus (Africanus Minor) 
and Gains Laclius, both distinguished orators, whose 
friendship Cicero’s De Amicitia commemorates. Ad- 
mirers of Greek literature and learning, they cultivated 
a Hellenic purity of form and style in Latin literature, 
and attracted to themselves many educated Roman 
nobles similarly desirous of uniting the best of both 
civilizations. Scipio’s own friendship with Polybius, the 
c.xilcd Greek historian, did much to promote Greek 
studies, which were furthered by the transport to Rome 
(167 n.c.) of the library of Perseus of Maccdon. Closely 
connected were C. Lucilius the satirist and the young 
African comic dramatist, Terence, who enjoyed such 
support that his plays were sneeringly attributed to his 
patrons. The dominating influence in philosophy and 
political thought was the Greek Stoic Panactius. Other 
less prominent members appear as speakers in Cicero’s 
De Rcpublica. 

It. M. Brown’s Study of the Seifitonic Circle, Iowa Studies, 1934, 
secla to extend its personnel and date. G. C. w. 

SCIRAS, writer of phlyax-plays, like Rhinthon, also of 
Tarentum, probably in diird century B.c. One title, 
MeXcaypos, surt'ives, with one fragment of 2 w. (parody 
of Eur. Hipp, 75). 

CGF 190. 

SCIRON (SkIpwv), a brigand infesting the dangerous 
Scironian Way (Dniputvls o'Soy, Hdt. 8. 71. 2) over the 
Scironian Cliffs (HKipcuvlScs rrcrpai, Strabo g. r. 4) 
near Megara. He made passers-by wash his feet and, as 
they did so, kicked them over the cliff, where, according 
to some, they were devoured by a great tortoise (Apol- 
lod. Epit. I. 2; Plut. Thes. 10; Hyginus, Fab. 38. 4; and 
other authors, sec O. Wascr in Roschcr, art. ‘Skiron’). 
Theseus (q.v.), on his way to Athens, threw liim into the 
sea, where, according to Ovid, Met. 7, 444 ff., his bones 
turned into the cliffs bearing his name. The Mcgarian 
account made him no brigand but a most respectable and 
highly connected person (Plut. loc. cit.). H. J. r. 

SCIROPHORIA, an Athenian festiv.al, also called 
Scira, celebrated the 12th Scirophorion (June/July), and, 
according to ancient texts, in honour of Dcmctcr and 
Kore. (The attempt to claim it for .Athena alone must bo 
rejected.) The name indicates that somcUiing was 
carried, the oKipo. The ancient interpretation that tlicse 
were parasols is improbable, although it is said that tho 
priestess of Athena Polias and tho priest of Poseidon' 
lirechtheus went from the .Acmpolis to a place called 
Scira walking under a great white baldaehino. The ritca 
.seem to have a connexion svith those of tlte Thesmo- 
phori.i. 

r„ r.jcnuit. j-t.'tl" ■Kv:: fioig). iPgfr.. body critkbtd by 
L. Dtubnrr, Attiiiht F cite, 40 ti. •’*- B. N, 

SCOLTA, drinking-songs, especially Attic. Athena-us 
(15. f.) preserves a collection for the Lite sixth and 

carlv fifth centuries. They were sun.g in the Pryt-ancum; 


a singer held a myrtle-branch and, when he had finished, 
passed the branch to another and called on lu'm for a 
song. The process is illustrated in Ar. Vesp. 1216 ff., cf. 
schol. PI. Grg. 45X c,^Plut. Quacst. conv. i. 1. 5. There 
w'crc also choral oKoXia, possibly of a later date, like 
two pieces in a papyrus at Berlin (Scot. Amn. 30). 

F. Fritsenslein, Epigramm und Sholion (1893). 3-44; C. M. Bowts, 
Grtek Lyric Poetry (1936). 402-33- C. M. B. 

SCOLION 2 V 1 ETRE, sec Mrran, creek, iv (3). 

SCOPAS (4th c. B.C.), sculptor, of Paros ; possibly son of 
Aristandcr, who was working in 405 n.c., if the Parian 
sculptor, Aristandcr, son of Scopas, knotvn from signa- 
tures of the first century n.c., is a descendant. Pliny dates 
him 420 n.c., perhaps by his birth. Selected works, (i) 
dated'. I. Temple of Athena Alca at Tcgca; after 395 
n.c. Scopas was apxctiKrmv and made marbic statues of 
Asclcpius and Hygieia; he must have designed and 
supervised the pediments (A. Calydonian boar-hunt, B. 
Achilles and Telcphus). The surviving fragments arc the 
basis of all attributions (Winter, ATA 300. 2-4). A copy 
of the Asclcpius has been recognized. He also made a 
beardless Asclcpius for Gortj's (Arcadia). 2. One column 
in Artemis temple at Ephesus, after 356 n.c. Doubtful, 
since una a Scopa should perhaps read into scapo. 3. East 
side of Mausoleum, after 351 n.c. Slab 1022 (Winter, 
KB 304. 3) recalls the Tcgca sculptures in style, 

(ii) Undated', 4. Heracles in Sicyon, marble. Copies 
have been recognized in the Lansdowne Heracles, etc. 
(Winter, KB 300. 8; 301. i). 5. Bacchant, marbic. 
Callistratus’ description justifies recognition of Dresden 
Maenad (Winter, KB 306. 4) as copy. 6, Apollo from 
Rhnmnus, later in Palatine temple. Marbic, represented 
as Citharode. Reproduced on Sorrento base. 7, Poseidon, 
Thetis, Achilles, Nereids, Tritons, etc. In temple of 
Neptune at Rome (built by Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
32 n.c.). The base has been recognized (Winter, KB 
384. 5). The Triteness of Ostia may derive from the 
group. 8. Seated Mars and Venus in temple of Mars at 
Rome (built by D. Junius Brutus Callaicus, 138 n.c.). 

9. Apollo Smintheus at Chrysc. Represented on coins. 

10. Aphrodite Pandemus at Elis, bronze. Represented 
on coins, ii, Niobid group. Attributed to Scop.is or 
Praxiteles. The style of surviving copies (Winter, KB 
307) suggests neither. 

(iii) Attributed: 12. Mclc.agcr (Winter, KB 300. 7, 
301. 2). The Tcgca sculptures arc remarkable for the 
expression of violent emotion and movement. His 
influence is seen in many later works, c.g. the Pcrgamcne 
gigantomachy (Winter, KB 352-5). 

Overbeefc, 735,766, H49-89. 1237; K. A. Ncugeb.iucr, Studien 
Cker Sl.upas {1913); C. I’icard, Fev. Et. Gr. 1934, 3S5; ^^3^. 

SCOPELIANUS, famous Sophist in Smyrna, in the 
reigns of Domitian and Hadrian; author of an epic 
rvyavrla, 

Pbilostr. VS t, 21. 

SCORDISCI, a Celtic tribe, later intermingled with 
IlIjTians and Thracians, dwelling couth of the lower 
S.a%ais as far as the upper Margus, first appeared in the 
third century B.c. The Romans, after occupying Mace- 
donia, h.ad frcquentlytorcpciraidsofScordisci againsttlus 
province. Subdued by Tiberius in 15 n.C., tJw Scordisd 
remained loyal thereafter, and even supported Tiberius 
against tbe'P.annonlans in 12 n.c. .Aclia Muna w.as 
founded in their icrritoiy (.s.D. iiS). 

Flusi. gir, j.r.; C. I’itscb, Sit:, li'ien 2t4 i Usii): Ib Pfrar, 
JFS J93<, tt7 F- B. A. . B. 

SCRIBAE meant originally all persons wl-.o prectiwd 
writing. Subsequently, svlien copyists came lo ite called 
lihrpn'i, the term was reitriacd to secretaries of priv.itc 
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individuals, who wanted assistance in correspondence 
and book-keeping, or of magistrates, especially those coii- 
cemed with finance and municipal affairs. These public 
tcribae were generally freeborn citizens, belonged to the 
class of the knights, and received a regular salary. They 
formed several corporations, e.g. the scribae quaestorii. 
Divided into three decuriae, they kept the archives of 
the Senate, transcribed documents, and acted as cashiers 
and accountants at the aerarium. With the growth of 
bureaucracy in the imperial age, scribae were generally 
appointed to assist any financial, military, or municipal 
magistracy. 

Mommsen, Rom. Staatsr. p 346 ff.; C. Licrivain, Dar.-Sag. iv. 
2, 1123 f.; E. Komemann, PW, s.v. P. T. 

SCRIBONIA, sister of L. Scribonius (q.v. i) Libo, 
was married to Octavian(her third husband), for political 
reasons, in 40 B.C., and divorced in the follmying year. 
In 2 B.C. she accompanied her daughter Julia into exile. 

Suetonius, Aug. 62; Appian, BCiv. 5. S 3 ; Cassius 48. 16 
and 34: S5. so. 

SCREBONIANUS (i), Lucius Abbuntius Camillus, 
was descended, probably, from Sex. Pompeius, and was 
consul in a.d. 32. He was legate of Dalmatia under 
Gains and Claudius. In 42, at the instigation of Annius 
Vinicianus and many Roman senators and equites, he 
persuaded his two legions (VII and XI) to revolt against 
Claudius. After four days the legions abandoned the 
revolt,' and he was murdered. I. P. B. 

SCRIBONIANUS (2), Fubius (Lucius Abbuntius 
S cBiBONiANUs), Son of (i) above, was banished in A.D. 52 
for consulting astrologers and died soon afterwards. 

SCRIBONIUS (1) LIBO, Lucius (b. c. go b.c.?), 
brother of Scribonia (q.v.) and father-in-law of Sextus 
Pompeius, commanded a division of Pompey’s fleet in the 
Adriatic in 49 and 48. He was proscribed in 43, and 
became one of the chief supporters of Sextus Pompeius, 
representing him in negotiations with Antony (40) and 
taldng part in the conference near Misenum (39), After 
Naulochus Libo accompanied Sextus to Asia Minor, but 
abandoned him when he persisted in carrying on against 
hopeless odds (35). He was consul in 34. 

Cicero, Letters: Caesar, BCtv. bks. i and 3; Appian, BCiv. bk. 5. 

G. W. R. 

SCRIBONIUS (2) LIBO DRUSUS, Mabcus. The 
trial of the highly bom Libo Drusus before the Senate in 
A.D. 1 6 was the first of the important treason trials of 
Tiberius’ principate. Tacitus (Ann. 2. 27 ff.) considered 
him an iimocent, if half-witted, victim of conspiracy; 
possibly, however, he was a serious conspirator (cf. 
F. B. Marsh, T/te Reign of^ Tiberius (193 1), 58 ff., 291 f.). 
He committed suicide during the trial. J. P. B. 

SCRIBONIUS (3) LARGUS, Roman physician c. 
A.D. 1-50, studied at Rome in the time of Tiberius. In 
43 he accompanied Claudius on his British campaign, 
probably on the recommendation of his patron C. Julius 
Callistus, secretary to Claudius, who also procured the 
Emperor’s patronage for Scribonius’ writings. In grati- 
tude Scribonius dedicated to Callistus his only work to 
come down to us, the Compositiones (prescriptions). The 
contents of this show him to be an empiricist in method, 
closely akin to Cclsus. His work was largely used by 
(among other writers) MarccUus Empiricus. 

Ed. G. Helmreich (1887); PW ii A. 876. W. D. U. 

SCRIBONIUS, see also aphbodisius, curio. 

SCRINIUM, see BOOKS, II. 2. 

SCRIPTORES HISTORIAE AUGUSTAS, see 

HISTOBIA AUGUSTA. 


SCRIPTURA MONUMENTALIS, see epigraphy, 
LATIN, para. 16. 

SCROFA, Gnaeus Tremellius, friendly with Cicero 
and Atticus, and chief interlocutor in the first two books 
of Varro's De Re Rustica. Importing elegance into his 
work on agriculture, he thought little of the matter-of- 
fact Sasemae (q.v.; Varro, Rust, i. 2. 25). Varro, Pliny, 
Columella used him. - J. W. D. 

SCULPTURE, GREEK. The origins of monumental 
sculpture in Greece are still uncertain, but some inherit- 
ance from Minoan and Mycenaean times must be taken 
for granted. Monumental sculptures of the Bronze Age 
are known, as, for instance, the Gate of the Lionesses at 
Mycenae, and cult statues at Mycenaean shrines must 
have survived the Dorian invasion and have been taken 
over by the invaders. Thus at Lindus in Rhodes there 
was a very ancient image, probably Mycenaean, that 
survived into Hellenic times. The Greeks therefore had 
instances of sculpture before their eyes to imitate. From 
the ‘Geometric’ period (c. 1000-700 b.c.) a stone base 
of a life-size statue found at Samos survives this time. 
On Geometric and Proto-Corinthian vases appear figures 
which can plausibly be identified as statues. The famous 
Apollo of Amyclae, described by Pausanias and repre- 
sented on late coins of Laconia, appears to have been a 
statue of the eighth century. 

2. But the earliest actual Greek statues which we 
possess cannot be dated before 650. These belong to a 
clearly defined style known as the Dorian, common in all 
Dorian lands, Crete, Sicily, Rhodes, Thera, and Pelo- 
ponnesus. The marble statue dedicated by Nicandra and 
found at Delos is typical of this style, which as a whole is 
represented by a multitude of smaller works of art in 
bronze, terra-cotta, and ivory found throughout the 
Dorian world and dating from 690 to 600. A splendid 
version of the style is a small stone figure from Crete 
(the ‘Auxerre lady’, now in the Louvre); and a later 
group of architectural sculpture in the same style comes 
from Prinias in Crete. The Peloponnese and Crete may 
generally be taken as the centre from which this style 
emanated, and the priority in the making of statues 
therefore belongs to that part of Greece. 

3. The origins of Attic sculpture are unknown, but by 
600 statues larger than life-size were made in marble, 
with great technical efficiency. Examples are the kouros 
(young male figure) in New York, the kouros from Sunium, 
and the head of a kouros from the Dipylon cemetery. 
This vivid and vigorous style has nothing to do with the 
Dorian style, so that Attica can claim an independent 
school of sculpture at an early date. 

4. Sculpture in eastern Greece began later. Two 
separate and distinct schools grew up there, one connected 
with Samos and Naxos, together with Miletus, the other 
with Siphnos, Paros, and Chios and perhaps other 
islands. Both styles were current in the mainland of 
Ionia, and semi-Hellenic communities like Lycia fell 
under the influence of the second style. The Heraeum 
at Samos and the Sacred Way at Branchidae near 
Miletus have produced most of the statues of the first 
style. Thcodorus Rhoecus and Telecles were famous 
Samian sculptors. Micciades and Archermus of Chios are 
known to have worked there. The sculptures of the 
Siphnian Treasury at Delphi represent the work of that 
island. The school as a whole may be called ‘Cycladic’. 
The period of the two schools is roughly the same, c. 
560-500. Earlier work is known in Ionia itself, and some 
of the Samian sculpture may go back to 580. But no 
known Ionian work dates to Ae seventh century. 

5. The Peloponnesian school developed in the sixth 
century, with the two sculptors Dipoenus and Scyllis as 
its most famous representatives. Sicyon became a famous 
artistic centre; its Treasury at Delphi and the statues oX 
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Clcobis and Biton at the same shrine are t>'pical of this 
school and period. G. 500 Canachus had a high repute at 
Argos. 

6. The ‘Cycladic’ school achieved an immense popu- 
larity at the expense of the rival Samo-Milesian school. 
Its style deeply influenced Attic sculpture from 550 
onwards, largely under the patronage of Pisistratus. 
Attic sculpture, of which the Acropolis korai (maidens) 
arc typical for this age, closely but not slavishly follows 
‘Cycladic’ conventions. The Peloponncse, on the other 
hand, retained its independence, and only one region, 
Laconia, showed influences from the cast of Greece. 

7. By 500 the gaiety and brilliance of the conventional 
‘Archaic’ styles gave place to a powerful and general 
tendency towards experimentation, checked for a time 
by the disturbances of the Ionian revolt and the Persian 
wars. From 500 to 480 little work was done, though the 
island of Acgina showed great activity. The pediments 
of the temple of Aphaca are typical of these decades, 
and two sculptors. Gallon and Onatas of Aegina, achieved 
great fame. But the controlling factor in the new experi- 
ments was the great popularity of the new processes of 
bronze-casting, which enabled sculptors to devise more 
free compositions than the limitations of stone-carving 
allow. From 480 to 450 some of the greatest master- 
pieces of Greek sculpture were produced. Pythagoras, 
Calamis, mere names to us, were influential experimenta- 
lists who advanced the art of sculpture. Myron, about 
whom we know more, also made important contributions. 
Many superb original masterpieces of this age survive, 
such as the Bronze god from Artemisium, the ‘Ludovisi’ 
Throne and the Charioteer of Delphi, all in excellent 
preservation. The influence of the Pcloponnese now 
extended to Athenian sculpture. The Athenian artists 
Hegias, Critius, and Nesiotes were typical of the period 
immediately following the Persian wan. But the greatest 
surviving masterpiece of the age is the large group of 
sculpture (c. 75 per cent, of the whole) from the two pedi- 
ments of the temple of Zeus at Olympia. Although the 
authorship of these works is entirely unknown, they are 
the work of a very great artist. These sculptures mark 
the climax of pure stone-carving in Greece, The figure 
of Apollo is unequalled in all art. The sculptures of the 
Parthenon on the other hand represent a totiilly diflercnt 
technique and outlook. {See phidias.) 

8. Circa 450 Phidias led sculpture into a new direction 
and created the Classical style ns such. He was a super- 
latively good artist who broke with the old traditions and 
invented new methods and compositions. But we know 
his work only at second-hand. His influence was now 
predominant in Greece, except in thePcloponncsc, where 
Polyclctus was only partly influenced by him, and sculp- 
ture became standardized in style and method. Almost 
every sculptor of 450-400 owed his inspiration to Plu'dias. 
Alcamcncs, Agoracritus, Paconius, and the sculptors of the 
Ercchthcum and the Nike Temple Balustrade all derived 
from him. Elegance and refinement now took the place 
of the grandeur and solemnity of the work of the first 
half of the centurj'. Just as the gaiety and exuberance of 
the sixth century gave place to the severe simplicity of 
the early fifth, so the sophisticated skill and brilliance 
of the later fifth century superseded the austerity of the 
preceding generation. The close of the Peloponnesian 
War marked a pause in artistic development, and artists 
like Cephisodotus at the bcffinning of the next century 
merely carried over the classical traditions of the past. 

9. With Praxiteles sculpture in Greece took a new 
turn. Artists were now indiriduals and no longer 
members of regional schools. Sculpture now showed a 
tendency to become slightly self-consdous. Figurts 
.stri’ne attitudes and demand an audience. But tuper- 
hative technical skill and great charm mark works such 
as the Hermes holding the infant Dion>-8us, found at 
OI>mpia and now held by many to be a fine Roman copy 


of an original by Praxiteles. Of Scopas we know almost 
nothing except that his style, as Pliny tells us, was indis- 
tinguishable from Praxiteles’. 

10. With Lysippus the long and virile tradition of the 
Pcloponnese took a new lease of life. Lysippus, whose 
style is best seen from the statue of Agias at Delphi, a 
contemporary copy of a bronze work from the sculptor’s 
studio,_fo_reshadowed new tendencies which heralded the 
Hellenistic styles of Greece. Lysippus was a can'cr of 
vigorous and active figures and a maker of portraits. True 
portraiture in Greece now begins and is represented by a 
large scries of superb portraits of famous Hellenistic 
rulers, or of men like Demosthenes, known to all Greeks. 
Apart from portraiture Hellenistic sculpture was mainly 
an experiment in pastiches, with a permanent tendency to 
be synthetic rather than original. Few outstanding works 
arc preserved, but the Victory of Samothrace and the 
sculptures in high relief from the Altar of the Gods at 
Pergamum show respectively a revival of fifth-century 
style and a new experiment in baroque, the first of its 
kind in Greece. 

11. It would be difficult to say when Greek sculpture 
as such ceases. It merges into Roman and is the control- 
ling clement in all Roman work down to c. a.d. 350. 
Hellenistic styles and inventions, such as the Laocoon 
group or the Venus de Milo, led to fashions and imita- 
tions and deeply influenced Roman work. 

G. M. Richter, The Snilpture and Stulptort of the Greeks (igjo)’, 
J. D. Beazlyr and B. Aahmole, Greek Sculpture and Painting (tQJs); 
S. Casson, The Technique of Early Greek Sculpture (1933); J. Over- 
beck, Die antiken SchriftqueUen (rS68: ancient literary sources). 

S. C. 

SCULPTURE, ROMAN. Etruscan sculptors arc 
recorded to have worked at Rome during the regal period, 
and some fragments in terracotta, of regal or early 
republican date, have recently been recovered, Etruscan 
sculpture is well known from the seventh to tlie first 
century B.c. The Etruscans produced votive sculpture 
in bronze and clay, and arcliitcctural sculpture in the 
latter material; stone they reserved for tomb sculpture 
and sarcophagi. Early sculptures of local style have also 
come to fight in other regions of Italy. From the third 
century onward Greek artistic currents percolated into 
Rome through Etruria and Campania, and many Greek 
statues reached the city as war booty. But with the 
possible exception of portraiture (q.v.), sculpture does 
not seem to have been produced at Rome until the last 
century of the Republic, when marble (usually assisted 
by colour) came into use for statuary and architectural 
ornament. 

The most important product of Roman sculpture is the 
great scries of historical and commemorative reliefs on 
ornaments and buildings of the capital and other cities. 
The historical relief originated in Rcpublic.in times, but 
came into prominence under the Empire. The Ara Pacis 
(q.v.) illustrates the idealizing Greek style introduced 
under Augustus, but in the next notable extant monu- 
ment, the Arch of Titus, there was a return to Italian 
tradition witli its greater feeling for atmosphere and 
pictorial effect. The columns of Trajan and Marcu.s 
Aurelius exemplify the ’continuous’ style, in which llic 
history of a campaign is unrolled around the shaft in 
separate episodes. There was a brief return to Greek 
classicism under Hadrian, hut with the Antonines Uic 
pictorial style was resumed, with experiments in per- 
spective, crov.-d-rcprcscntation, and deep-cut contrast.s 
of fight and shade. Tlie Arch of ScptimiusScs-crus closed 
this phase; little hut portraits and sarcophagi was 
produced in the tliird century’. »rid the contemporary 
reliefs on the Arch of Const.antine rnarked the beginning 
of late antique art, with nesv and Oriental conceptions of 
relief-sculpture. 

Other types of relief svete: decorative, for interior 
walls (stucco and terracotta w'crc here employed as sscl! 
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as marble); and sepulchral: from the second century 
until Christian times there was a large output of sarco- 
phagi with mythological, battle, or genre scenes. Of 
Roman pedimental sculpture little remains, though some 
information is provided by coins and other representa- 
tions. Sculpture in the round was largely confined to 
adaptations of Greek types; honorific portrait statues 
appear in toga, cuirass, or in heroic nudity. The sculp- 
ture of the provinces was largely, though not exclusively, 
sepulchral ; the Eastern Provinces, possessing their own 
artistic traditions, in some respects led the capital; the 
Western Provinces followed Italy, though some stylistic 
phases of the metropolis were absent and there were local 
forms, e.g. the Jupiter-columns of Germany. 

E. Strong, Roman Sculpture (1907) and Scultura Romana {1923- 
5); CAH, chs. on Republican and Early Imperial art by E. Strong 
in vols. tx, X, on the later Empire by G. Rodenwaldt in vola. xi, xii. 
See also altar, poRTRAlTtiRZ, SAncoPHAGi,_ and individual monu- 
menta such as the ara pacis. For provincial sculpture see E. 
Esp^randieu, Recueilginiral des bas-reliefs de la Gaule romaine (1907^ 
28); S. Ferri, Arte romana sul Reno (1931), sul Danubio (1933). 

F. N. P. 

SCUTUM, see ARMS AND ARMOUR, ROMAN. 

SCTLAX of Caryanda explored for Darius 'an Indiati 
river’ flowing eastward ; from its mouth he returned by 
sea to the Isthmus (Hdt. 4. 44). Strabo quotes this 
‘ancient writer’ on Troad geography; Aristotle, on 
India {Pol. i332'>23). Suidas mentions a life of Hera- 
cleides of Mylasa (Hdt. 5. 121). The extant Peripltis is a 
fourth-century compilation in his name. 

GGM 1. 565; PW, s.v. J. L. M. 

SCYLLA (ilwAAij, -a), (i) a sea-monster, living in a 
cave opposite Charybdis (q.v.) ; she had six heads, each 
with a triple row of teeth, and twelve feet. She lived on 
fish of all sorts, but if a ship came near enough, she would 
seize six men at a time from it and devour them. The 
only way to restrain her was to implore the inter- 
vention of her mother Cratais, She was immortal and 
irresistible (see Homer, Od. 12. 85 ff., 24s ff.). Later 
authors (e.g. Verg. Eel. 6. 75) say she had a girdle of 
dogs’ heads about her loins. There were also stories, of 
uncertain date and origin, to the effect that she had once 
been of human shape but was turned by magic into a 
monster. E.g. Ovid {Met. 13. 730 ff., 14. i ff.) says she 
was loved by Glaucus (q.v. 2) the merman, and changed 
by Circe (q.v.), who was her rival. Tzetzes on Lycophron, 
46 and 650, makes Poseidon the lover and Amphitrite the 
rival. Rationalizations of her into a rock (cf. Ovid, Met. 
14- 73) or other natural danger of the sea are fairly 
common; her father is regularly Phorcys, q.v. She is 
often (as Verg. loc. cit.) confused with (2), daughter of 
Nisus (q.v.) king of Megara. H. J. R. 

SCYMNUS, a Greek of Chios, alleged author of a 
prose Trept^yijois. He is not the author of the extant i 7 ., 
an unpoetical geographical summary in iambics, written 
c. 90 B.c. or earlier: introduction, Europe, especially 
coasts of Spain, Italy, Sicily, Adriatic, Euxinc; then 
Asia. The rest is lost. [S.], using various authors, is 
worth little, except on the Euxine, Ligurian, and Spanish 
coasts, and Greek colonies. 

GGM I, bouvfl., 1960.; PW, S.V.; E. H. Bunbury, Hist. Anc, 
Geog. (1879), ii. 69 ff. E. H. W. 

SCYTHIA was the name given by the Greeks to the 
country betiveen the Carpathians and the river Don. 
Its eastern half (between the Don and the Dnieper) was 
mostly an arid steppe ; but western Scythia, the ‘land of 
the black earth’, was one of the world’s natural wheat- 
fields. The valleys of the Dnieper and the Kuban (north 
of Mt. Caucasus) were seats of a prehistoric culture 
dating back to tlie third millennium; its inhabitants 
practised agriculture and metallurgy, and had a relatively 
high standard of art. But the whole country was exposed 


to recurrent invasions by ruder nomadic peoples. In the 
seventh century it was occupied by the Scythians, a 
people of uncertain provenance, but of Indo-European 
speech. One section of the invaders also overran upper 
Mesopotamia and Syria (c. 650-620 B.c.), and another 
advanced across the Carpathians to the middle Danube; 
but the main body stayed on in South Russia. 

The Scythian armies consisted of mounted archers who 
were well versed in elusive ‘desert tactics’. The folic was 
divided into several tribes, each with its separate grazing 
area. Each tribe stood tmder kings and subordinate 
chiefs, who were buried in large mounds {kurgatis) along 
with their horses and retainers. The Scythians remained 
true to their nomadic habits, exploiting the labour of the 
previous inhabitants, especially in the black-earth zone, 
whose surplus wheat they sold to the Greeks of the Black 
Sea coast. In return the Scythian chiefs avidly bought 
Greek pottery and metal-work. Their tombs have 
produced a profusion of ornaments in gold (probably 
from the Urals), showing animal motifs and hunting- 
scenes of the best Greek workmanship. 

The Scythians beat off an invasion by the Persian king 
Darius (c. 512 B.C.), and c. 325 they destroyed an expedi- 
tion under Alexander’s general Zopyrion. But after 300 
they were ousted from the Balkan lands and central 
Europe by the oncoming Celts, and in the last three 
centuries b.c. they were displaced in south Russia by the 
Sarmatae. Some remnants found refuge in the Crimea 
and the Dobrudja, but under the Roman Empire the 
Scythians pass out of history. 

Herodotus 4. 1-144. E. H. Minns, Scythians and Greehs (1913); 
M. Rostovtxeff, Iranians and Greeks in South Russia (1922); Skythien 
und der Bosporus i (1931) — a survey of the literary and archaeological 
sources. M, C. 

SCYTHINUS of Teos, contemporary of Plato, wrote 
’'lap^oi which expressed Heraclitus’ doctrine in verse, 
and also a prose work ITepl tfsvaecos and a ’laropia 
which was a novelistic account of Heracles’ deeds as 
benefactor of the human race. 

Ed. Diels, PPF 169. PW iii A. 696. W. D. R. 

SEALS {otfspayls, signum, sigilltm) played an impor- 
tant part in ancient life, taking the place of the modem 
signature on documents and, to some extent, of locks 
and keys. The materials for sealings were lead and 
wax for documents; in commerce a lump of clay was 
commonly pressed down over the cordage. In Roman 
times small seal-cases were frequently employed to 
protect the impression from damage. The seal was 
usually a finger-ring with an intaglio cut on the bevel or 
on an inset stone. Some types of stones, set in swivels, 
were worn about the neck, but this custom was Oriental 
rather than Greek. Greek cities possessed civic seals, for 
public documents or public property; the Romans 
utilized a magistrate’s personal seal. It was also customary 
to stamp with the maker’s name a variety of products, 
from bread to bricks, as a trade-mark; for this purpose 
stamps of wood or metal, oblong, circular, or foot- 
shaped, were employed. 

V. Chapot, Dar.-Sag., s.v. ‘Signum’. F. N. P. 

SECESSIO means the ‘withdrawal’ of the plcbs from 
the rest of the Roman commvmity. Unlike a 'general 
strike’, it implies detachment from public life and with- 
drawal from the town. The plebeians cn masse retired 
outside the pomerium, often to the Aventine, which was 
turned over to them c. 450 b.c. We have no means of 
deciding how many secessions (five are recorded between 
494 and 287 B.c.) actually occurred. It would be too 
radical to accept only the last, for the account of it differs 
widely from that of the earlier ones, so that a mere 
anticipation would be incomprehensible. The first 
secession (traditionally dated to 494), winch was stopped 
by Menenius Agrippa (q.v.), and the second of 449 i 
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which is reputed to have caused the fall of the decemvirs, 
arc perhaps ficdtious. Nor is the third, with which 
Canuleius (q.v.) is credited, better supported, although 
the Lex Catiulcia (445) may have been forced through by 
a secession. The fourth, which is not beyond suspicion, 
was merely a inih’tary rebellion (342). The fifth secession 
of 287 is indisputably historical. Social troubles, arising 
from the pressure of debts, led the plebs to withdraw 
to the Janiculum. A plebeian dictator, Q. Hortensius 
(q.v.), was appointed, and his law terminated the struggle 
of the Orders. 

Ed. Mej-cr, Kleinc Schrifun i’ (1924), 373 ft. ; G. Dc Sanctis, Sior. 
Horn, ii. 4 tr.; M. FIuss, PfV, a.v. ^ ^ 'p. x. 

SEGTATORES, see CANDIDATUS. 

SECULAR GAMES, scenic games (ludi) and sacrifices 
performed by the Roman State to commemorate the end 
of one sacctilum and the beginning of a new one. The 
sacetthtm, defined as the longest span of human life, was 
fixed in the Republic as an era of a hundred years. The 
celebration was ordered by the Sibylline Books and was 
under the direction of the duumviri (later decemviri (q.v.) 
or quindecimviri) sacris faciundis. The ceremony took 
place in the Campus Martius, near the Tiber, at a spot 
which was known as Tarentum or Terentum. The gods 
honoured in the republican ii/di are said to have been 
Dis and Proserpina, who had an altar nearby. The games 
were associated in origin with the Valerian ffens, and 
Valerius Corvus’ first consulship, 348 b.c., may have 
been the date of the first celebration. The secular games 
of 249 B.C. arc much better authenticated. Many scholars 
believe that tltc ceremony was actually introduced in that 
year from Tarentum, though the connexion of the site 
of the games with the south Italian dty is by no mciins 
certain. The next celebration took place in 146 b.c. 
(a date attested by contemporary writers, and therefore 
more trustworthy than Liry’s assignment of the games to 
149. Like modem centennials, the sacadumwas not 
always celebrated punctually.) No games were held a 
century later (although, if wc may trust the indications 
of coins with symbols of tlic saecuhtm on them (AlfOldi, 
Hermes Ixv. 369 ff.), there were plans in 45^42 n.c. to 
celebrate tire ludi in the near future. The Fourth Eclogue 
has been interpreted as a prediction — not fulfilled — of 
games to be held in 40 n.c. 

Augustus’ plans to celebrate the beginning of a new 
age were known to Virgil, who died two years beforc the 
games took place, and were referred to in tire familiar 
words ‘aurca condet saecula’ ( 41 ett. 6. 792-3).^ At Augus- 
tus’ request the quindecimviri made csilculations for the 
celebration and fixed the length of the saccuhim at no 
years. Augustus’ ludi in 17 B.C. are well known from 
Horace’s Carmen Saccidarc and from an inscription, 
found near the Tiber, which gives details of the com- 
plicated ritual. They consisted of three nights and three 
successive days of sacrifices and archaic scenic games, 
and of seven supplcmcntar}' daj's of more modem enter- 
tainment in theatre and circus, Dis and Proserpina do 
not appear among the gods honoured. Each night 
Augustus and Agrippa made appropriate ofTcrings and 
s-scrifices beside the Tiber to the Mocrae, to the lU- 
thviae, and to Terra Mater. On the first two das-s they 
made sacrifices on the Capitol to Jupiter and Juno Regina; 
on the third day they made ofTerittjts to Apollo and Diana 
on the Palatine. 'Phe sccrric games continued night and 
tJ.sy, and ijo matrons held sellistmiia Tor Juno and 
Dian.a. As we know from the inscription, it was after the 
offerinsps on the third day that twentj’-seven bo\-s and 
tweny-seven girh. whose fiithtrs and mothers were living, 
sang Horace’s hsTnn, first on the Palatine and then on 
the Capitol. Itv the Imnn Horace brings into great 
prominence Augusttts’ patron god Apollo in his nctv 
I’idatinc tetttpic. 


The antiquarian emperor Claudius revived the saeci 
lum of a hundred years .tnd held games in a.d. 47 for tl 
eight-hundredth birthday of Rome. Following h 
example, Philip in 248 celebrated the thousandth ann 
versary of the city. Domitian in SS and Septimh 
Severus in 204 calculated their festivals by use of tl 
Augustan sacadum of a liundred and ten years. Froi 
Septimius Severus’ celebration extensive inscription 
records have been discovered, including a fragmcntai 
secular hymn written in hexameters by an unknown poc 

Horace, Carmen Saeculare and the scholia; Cen^orinus, DJV, >■ 
Uv>',Pfr.49; Vnl. Max. 2. 4. sjZosimus 2. i IT.; ClLvl 32323-3 
Far (he recent discoveries of the inscription of Septimius Seven 
see Aot. Scav. 193:, 313 ff. L. R. 1 

SECUNDUS, see juuus (it), pomponius (3). 

SECURITAS, commonly associated with the Empcrc 
or the State as a ‘virtue’ or ‘desirable state’ (res expi 
tenda). Securitas was commonly invoked when som 
imminent danger had been averted or on an occasior 
like 10 Jan., A.D. 69, when the Arval Brethren sacrifice' 
to her on the adoption of Piso, Her charactcristi 
attribute is the column on which she leans. 

G. WUsowa, RK 335. II. 

SECURITY in Roman law was given to tlic creditor ii 
the form of rights over the property of the debtor. B; 
the earliest real security, fiducia, the creditor acquire; 
ownership of the pledged object, with the obligation t; 
retransfer it to the debtor after payment of the debt 
Restrictions of this fiduciary owncrslup, transferred ti 
the creditor by manetpalio (q.v.) or in iure ccssto (re 
DOMtNtUM), could be laid down in a special ngreemen 
between creditor and debtor, concerning especially tin 
creditor’s obligation to reconvey the propcj^’. By tin 
later forni of pledge (pigmis) the creditor acquired onl; 
possession of the object handed to him, with interdicta 
protection, but without right of usucapio (see possessio) 
From pigriur arose later another form of security, pnictiscc 
particularly in relations between landlords and agri' 
cultural tenants, whereby tlie object pledged for the 
payment of rent (slaves, cattle, agricultural implements] 
was left in the hands of the tenant; the creditor acquiree 
neither owncrslup nor possession. For tJiis form ol 
security the term hypotheca was Later applied. The 
debtor could hypothecate the same object successively tc 
several creditors, but the earlier mortgage had priority; 
later mortgagees might enforce tlicir rights only if tht 
preceding one was satisfied. Some mortg.agcs, ns for 
taxes due to the fiscus or for the dowry of a woman, were 
privileged (the latter by a reform of Justini.an). A. D. 

SEDIGITUS, see yoLCACius (1). 

SEdOLIUS (fl. r. A.D. 435), a Christian Latin poet, 
author of the Paschale Carmen, with a prose version 
Pajctsalc Opus, in five books, a scriptural elegy, and a 
hymn to Christ. 

Edition: Jlucmcr, CSEL 

SEGESTA (correct Greek fomr: "Eycora. Sec Festus, 
p. 45S L.), a city of north-western Sicily. Segestn w.as 
thoroughly helicnizcd by the fifth century n.c., but 
actually was neitiicr Greek, Phoenician, nor Sicanian 
(Strabo <i. =72, c.xccptionally, regnrd.s loni.m Phocac-ans 
SS founders of Doric-spe.n!;ing Segest.a). The Segestans 
reckoned thcm5clvc.s Trojans, Presumably they were 
Elymi ("^^ .Asiatics?). Against Sclinu.s (q.v,), her tradi- 
tional enemy, Segesta usually invoked outside aid, c.g, 
Cnidians and Rhodi.ans in 580 n.c. The combatants in 
4S4 ate unknown, Diodorus' text (ri, Sfi) erroneously 
mentioning Lilybaeum (q.v.). In 426 and 4r6 Athens 
supported Segestn, i.nduced thereto by exaggcnited 
notions of Segestan wealth (Thuc, 6. 6f.; however, no 
poverty-stricken city built the magnificc.nt sutviving 
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temple). The Athenian expedition, however, failed 
disastrously at Syracuse (413), whereupon Segesta sought 
Carthaginian help (410). Carthage responded, sacked 
Selinus, and obliterated Himera (409). Segesta thereby 
became a Carthaginian dependency which was tempor- 
arily seized by Agathocles (307), who treacherously 
razed it, and Pyrrhus (276). In the First Punic War 
Segesta immediately surrendered to, and was generously 
treated by, the Romans, who like the Segestans claimed 
Trojan descent. Segesta became a civitas libera et 
immunis, but declined rapidly after the Servile War (102). 
By Strabo’s time its port. Emporium, had outstripped it. 
Subsequently Segesta disappeared. 

Diod. 5. 9; 13. 43 f.; 14. 48, 53 f.; 20. 71: 36. S: Cic. Verr. 3. 92; 
4. 72; s. 125. E. T. S. 

SEIA, an obscure Roman goddess, said to be the guardian 
of com while underground (Augustine, De civ. D. 4. 8). 
Her statue, with that of Segesta and a third who must 
not be named indoors, stood in the Circus Maximus 
(Pliny, HN 18. 8; cf. Tert. De Sped. 8, Macrob. Sat. 
I. 16. 8). H. J. R. 

SEJANUS (Lucius Aelius Seianus; d. a.d, 31). The 
maternal ancestry of Sejanus was distinguished; his 
father was an eques, L. Seius Strabo. He was made his 
father’s colleague as Prefect of the Praetorian Guard by 
Tiberius on his accession, and soon, on his father’s 
appointment as Prefect of Egypt, he became sole com- 
mander of the Guard, whose strength he increased by 
quartering all the cohoi^s in a single barracks near the 
Porta Viminalis. Over Tiberius he exercised a steadily 
increasing influence. After the death of Tiberius’ son 
Drusus in 23 (which Sejanus was suspected of com- 
passing) his influence in the Senate was paramount, and 
in a succession of treason trials he attacked his enemies 
(chiefly friends and adherents of Agrippina), He failed 
to secure Tiberius’ consent for a marriage with Livia, 
the widow of Tiberius’ son Drusus, in 25, but his influ- 
ence increased through Tiberius’ retirement (which he 
encouraged) to Capreae in 27. In 29 he secured the 
arrest and deportation of Agrippina and her eldest son 
Nero; her second son Drusus was imprisoned in the 
Palace in 30. In 31 Sejanus appears to have plaimed to 
strike at the principate. He was consul, had perhaps 
been granted imperium proconsulare, and had hopes of 
tribunicia potestas. Tiberius, however, warned by 
Antonia, the widow of his brother Drusus, sent a letter 
to the Senate, Sejanus was arrested, brought before the 
Senate, and executed, the command of the Guard having 
been transferred to Macro (q.v.). The ease with which 
he was suppressed shows that Ws conspiracy was still 
in an early stage. I. P. B. 

SELENE, the moon-goddess of the Greeks. There was 
no cult of the Moon amongst the Greeks (that of the 
Sun may either be pre-Greek or, as e.g. in Rhodes, 
imported from the East). A real cult of the Moon 
in old Crete is very problematic and can hardly be 
proved from the rings and gems on which these heaven- 
ly bodies are represented (a cult of the Sun may be 
more acceptable). In Greek mythology, however. Sun 
and Moon had a significant place from olden times 
(but no doubt the Sun as the symbol of all physical life 
was the more important in the reh'gious ideas of the 
Greeks). According to Hesiod they were both bom of 
the Titan Theia, but Aeschylus made the Moon the 
daughter of the Sun, others again his wife. A number of 
goddesses and heroines have been equated with the 
Moon by mythologists — Hera, lo, Artemis, Hecate; 
'whether lo (whose wanderings were compared with the 
course of the moon) or Hera had anything to do with 
the moon before the oriental influence (in the 7th c. B.C.), 
is a difficult question’ (A. B. Cook, Zeus i. 456). But 
usually it is assumed that the Cretan Pasiphae, daughter 


of Helios by Perseis, was a hypostasis of Selene (her 
oracular fimction at Thalamae may_ support this view). 
Much more important is the role which the Moon played 
in Greek poetry and folk-lore, especially sorcery, in 
which she was almost identified with Hecate (Artemis). 
The Greeks shared with most other peoples the super- 
stition about the influence of the Moon on all organic and 
erotic life. The waxing Moon made everything prosper, 
the waning had the contrary effect (recommended for 
healing diseases, for malevolent magic) ; the full Moon 
was sometimes prescribed for love-charms (note the use 
of the stone selenites), the rising Moon for magical proce- 
dure in general. Eclipses of the Moon were due to 
sorceresses (Thessalian superstition). Selene was also 
thought to be the abode of the souls, at least in Hellen- 
istic times. 

F. Schwenn, art. ‘Selene’ in PW ; Legrand, art. ‘Luna’ in Dar.- 
Sag.; W. H. Roscher, Ober Selene und Vertaandtes (1890). S. E. 

SELEUCEIA (i) ON TIGRIS was founded c. 312 B.c. 
by Seleucus I Nicator, as the capital of his empire. It 
became the great outpost of Greek civilization in the 
Orient, and replaced Babylon as the entrepfit of trade 
between east and west. Built beside the ancient Opis, on 
a natural lake where the Nahrmalka canal from the Euph- 
rates joined the Tigris, Seleuceia was a port for maritime 
shipping (Strabo 16. 739). The city had a mixed Greek 
and Babylonian population and a large Jewish colony; 
Pliny estimated the total population as 600,000 in his 
day (HN 6 . 122). Even after the centre of Seleucid 
power had shifted to Syria, Seleuceia maintained its 
essentially Greek character. When the Parthians con- 
quered Babylonia, they preserved its free constitution, 
and kept their troops and administrative officials at 
Ctesiphon (q.v.) on the oppositive river bank. In the 
Parthian period Seleuceia was still a great commercial 
centre, in spite of the rivalry of Vologesocerta. But 
it became the seat of violent factions and dynastic 
quarrels; after a seven years’ revolt (a.d. 35-42 — ^Tac. 
Ann. 1 1. 9. 6) it was heavily punished. Excavations show 
that the city thenceforward gradually became orientalized ; 
burnt down by Trajan, it was rebuilt in Parthian style. 
Its final destruction in A.D. 164 by Avidius Cassius 
marks the end of Hellenism in Babylonia. 

M. Streck, ‘SeleuVeia und Ktesiphon’, Alte Orient xvi. 3/4 (1917); 
O. Reuther, Antiquity 1929, 434 ff.; L. Waterman, First and Second 
Prelim. Reports upon the Excavations at Tell Umar (U.S.A. 1931-3); 
R. H. McDowell, ‘Stamped Objects from Seleucia’ and ‘Coins from 
Seleucia’ (Univ, of Michigan Studies, Hum. Ser. zzxvi and xxxvii, 
»93S). M. S. D. 

SELEUCEIA (2) IN PIERIA was founded c. 300 b.c. 
by Seleucus I as the seaport of Antioch. Captured by 
Ptolemy III c. 245, it was recovered in 219 by Antiochus 
III; its adult male citizens then numbered 6,000. It 
issued municipal coinage from Antiochus IV’s reign, 
coined as one of the Brother Peoples (149-147), and in 
108 received its freedom, which was confirmed by 
Pompey in reward for its resistance to Tigranes. It was 
the station of an imperial fleet; Vespasian improved the 
harbour. A. H. M. J. 

SE^UCUS (i) I (Nicator) (c, 358-280 b.c.), son of 
Antiochus (presumably a Macedonian noble). He 
accompam'cd Alexander to Asia, but was never among 
his most prominent generals, though probably a close 
personal associate. After Alexander’s death he obtained 
the satrapy of Babylonia (321), where he supported 
Antigonus against Eumenes, but nevertheless lost his 
satrapy and fled to Eg^^t (316). He regained Babylon 
by a spectacular exploit, and soon gained Media and 
Susiana also: from this year (312) the Seleucid Era 
begins. 

Seleucus naturally joined the coalition of ‘separatist’ 
generals against Antigonus, and the victory of Ipsus (301) 
gave his langdom access to the Mediterranean through 
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Syria and (296) Cilicia, Henceforth his policy had a 
predominantly western bias, as illustrated by the founding 
of Antioch (300) to balance Seleuccia (q.v. i), by his 
marriage to Stratonice daughter of Demetrius (298), and 
by the avenues for expansion which he sought in Syria 
and Asia Minor. In the East he ceded the Indian 
provinces to Chandragupta early in his reign (304?). 
He finally won Asia Minor with the victory of Coru- 
pedium over Lysimachus (281), which also gave him 
hopes of seizing the vacant throne of Macedonia. He 
invaded Europe, but was murdered by Ptolemy Kcraunos, 
who wanted Macedonia for himself. 

The achievement of Seleucus was inferior only to that 
of Alexander, for he reassembled most of Alexander’s 
empire in Asia. The dual character of his dominion, 
Mediterranean and continental, was implicit in his two 
capitals and his two wives (he never repudiated the 
Bactrian Apama, his wife since 324). But, unlike 
Alexander, he built his army, bureaucracy, and new 
cities primarily on Graeco-Macedonian immigrants as a 
foundation. In character he was the most humane, and 
one of the ablest, of the Successors. 


An'CIRNT Sounens. For the Selcuclds in Rcneral the tourccs are 
too acattcred to be indicated briefly. See Bibliopraphiea to C^// vi, 
ch. IS (W. W. Tam); vii, chs. 3 (Tam), s (M. KostovtzefI), and aa 
(Tam); viii, cha. 6 and 7 (M. Ifojieaux) and 16 (E. R. Bevan). 
MODCnN LiTsaATinu!. CAIl vi-viii; E. R. Bevan, The Home of 

V. T» •J._ / OV 


Seteucut (1902); E. Bihertnan, Imtitulioni det Slleucides (1^38). 


T.G. 


SELEUCUS (2) II (ChUAwevs) (c. 263-226 n.c.) wm 
the eldest son of Antiochus II and Laodicc. In this 
reign (commencing in 247) the Seleucid Empire first 
suffered severely from the same centrifugal tendencies 
which had previously beset the Persian Empire. In the 
Far East, Bactria became definitely independent, and the 
native kingdom of Parthia also came into existence 
(248-247) : in the West, Seleucid Asia Minor was lost 
temporarily. Seleucus was hampered throughout by 
dynastic troubles; first, the pretensions of his step- 
brother which produced the invasion of Ptolemy III 
with its spectacular (though ephemeral) successes ('Third 
Syrian War’, 246-1), and, later, the revolt of Antiochus 
Hierax in Asia Minor. Seleucus spent his life on cam- 
paign, but it remained for his son Antiochus (‘the Great’) 
to restore the kingdom. G. T. G. 

SELEUCUS (3) HI (SOTER) (c. 245-223 D-c.). eldest 
son of Seleucus II, reigned three years only, being 
murdered (for reasons unknown) on a campaign against 
Attains I of Pergamum. 

SELEUCUS (4) IV (PniLOPATon) (c. 218-175 n.c.), 
second son of Antiochus III, in whose lifetime he already 
held important commands. In his reign (which com- 
menced in 187) he maintained correct relations with 
Rome and obscn-cd the terms of the peace of Apamea 
(i88),whichforbadc political adventures in the West, and 
rendered them impossible by reason of the severe 
indemnity wliich it imposed upon him. But he also kept 
up friendly relations with Macedonia and Egypt, the 
two PowcR of the Near East which remained indepen- 
dent of Rome. , G. T. G. 


SELEUCUS (s) of Seleuccia on the Tigris (c. 150 n.c.), 
described by Strabo(i6. i. 6; t. 1. 9) as a Chaldaean or 
Babylonian, st-ands alone as a thoroughgoing supporter 
of Aristarchus of Samos’ heliocentric hj-poriicsis, which 
he tried to demonstrate (Tlut. Qiiartt. Pta!. 8. i, roo6 c; 
Dox. Grace. 3S3). He wrote on the tides in opposition to 
Crates of Mallos; he attributed the tides to the moon’s 
resisting tltc rotation of the earth; Strabo (3. 5. 9) says 
tliat he discovered periodical inequalities in the fiux and 
reflux of the Red Sea, which he attributed to the position 
of the moon in the zodiac. T. H. 


SELEUCUS (6) HOMERICUS of Alexandria tvas 
perhaps at the court of the Emperor Tiberius (Suet. Tib. 
56). He is said to have written commentaries in Greek 
on practically every Greek poet. Besides works on Greek 
language and style and on Alexandrian proverbs, he 
wrote a criticism of the critical signs used by Aristarchus, 
a history of philosophy, a biograplrical work probably on 
literary figures, a theological treatise, aparadoxographical 
study, a miscellany, and a commentary on the axones of 
Solon. 

FHG iii, SCO; M. MOllcr, de Selaieo Homerico (1S91); R. Reitzen- 
atcin, Cetchiehte der (priechischen Etymolo^ker (1897). J. F. L. 

SELEDES (acAtScj), see books, t. 5. 

SELINUS {ZeXtvQvs), a Greek city on the south-west 
coast of Sicily, founded from Mcgara Hyblaca (651 or 
628 B.C.), quicldy became prosperous, founding its own 
colony of Hcraclea Minoa. Its earliest definite persona- 
lities arc the tyrants Peithagoras and Eutylcon the 
Spartan (310). Its isolated, westerly situation necessarily 
made Selinus opportunist; it even supported Carthage 
in the Himcra campaign (480). In the fifth century b.c. 
Selinus flourished and built the temples whose impressive 
ruins survive at Selinunte. Ultimately, however, its 
traditional enmity with Segesta (q.v.) proved disastrous, 
provoking Athenian and Carthaginian intervention in 
Sicilian affairs; Carthage actually sacked Selinus (409). 
Selinus’ refugees soon returned, but as Carthaginian 
tributaries. Such they remained, except occasionally, 
until Carthage evacuated and ra2cd Selinus (230 b.c.), 
which thus disappeared from history (reject Pliny, HN 
3. 9i)- 

Strabo 6. 272; Thuc. 6. 4. 20: 7. so, 58; Hdt. S- 4**! Diod. 5. 9; 
II. 21 f.; 13. S4f.; 1 14. J. Uulot-G. f'ougires, SEinonte (1910); 
J. B^rard, BibUosr. tepogr. {1941), 8p. E. T. S. 


SELLA CURULIS was an ivory folding seat, without 
back or arms, used by magistrates cunt tmperia. Its 
Etruscan origin is merely a conjecture of ancient author- 
ities. The name was derived (Cell. 3. 18. 3 ff.) from the 
chariot {cumts) in which the chief magistrate was con- 
veyed to the place of judgement, and originally the sella 
curulis served ns the scat of justice. Subsequently it 
became the attribute of all the higher ('curulc’) magis- 
trates, 

Mommsen, Hum, Staalsr, i’, 399 fT.; B. KObler, RIF, i.v. P. T. 


SEMELE (ZcficX-n), otherwise called Thyonc (8i»ainj), 
in mythology, a daughter of Cadmus and mother of 
Dionysus (qq.v.). Whether or not Scmclc is Zcmclo and 
originally the name of a Thraco-Phrygian earth-goddess, 
it is certainly not Greek, whereas Tliyonc is. Such 
double namings arc not uncommon, cf. Alcxandcr-Paris. 
Her story consists almost wholly of her relations with 
Zeus and Dionysus. The former’s association with her 
aroused Hera’s jealousy, and the goddess, disguising her- 
self (Ov. Met. 3. 259 ff.; Hyginus, Fab. 167, 179, from 
older sources, cf., c.g., Eur. Dacch. 6 ff.), advised her to 
test the divinity of her lover by bidding him co.mc to her 
in his true shape. She persuaded him to give whatever 
she should ask, and he was thus tricked into granting a 
request which he knew would result in her death. The 
fire of his thunderbolts killed her, but made her son 
immortal (cf, Ov. Fasti, 3. 71S f- 1 Ross in CR 36 (1922), 
1 1 6). Zeus put the unborn child in his thigh, whence 
he was bom at full lime, and, after coming to maturity, 
he descended into Hades and brought Scmclc up (Pint!. 
01. 2. 25 ff,; Paus. 2. 37. 3 — Argive legend of the place 
where he went down to fetch her; and elsewhere); she 
thus became an Oljmpian goddess. This, if she was 
originally a goddess, is cvide.ntly secondary. She had a 
cult in Tlicbes in historical times (Eur. loc. cit.; Paus. 
9.12,3-4). 

The statement of I lesychius, s.v. Eyx<“> on" ''•*-'*** 
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another name for her, is pretty obviously due to a mis- 
understanding of a lost comedian’s joke. Someone had 
said that Dionysus was son of ‘Pour-out’ or ‘Fill-up’ and 
his words had been taken seriously, see Rose in CQ xxvi 
(1932), 58. For Actaeon’s love of her (in which case he 
can hardly have been her nephew) see Acusilaus in 
ApoUod. 3. 30, and cf. actaeon. H. J. R. 

SEMIRAMIS (i 7 e/x(pa/xis), in Greek legend, the daughter 
of the Syrian goddess Derceto (see atargatis). Exposed 
at birth, she was tended by doves till found by shepherds. 
Her first husband was Onnes, her second Ninus, king of 
Assyria, after whose death she ruled many years, 
renowned in war and as builder of Babylon (this point 
Berosus, FHGii. 507, denies). At death she was changed 
into a dove, which was accordingly held sacred (Diod. 
Sic. 2. 4-20). The historical figure behind this legend 
is almost certainly Sammuramat, wife of the Assyrian 
king Shamshi-Adad V, and herself regent 810-805 b.c. 
in the minority of her son Adad-Nirari III. F. R. W. 

SEMO SANCUS DIUS FIDIUS (for the full 
name see Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 4. 58. 4). A deity of 
puzzling origin and functions, said to be Sabine (e.g. 
Propert. 4. 9. 74; he is there identified with Hercules, 
q.v., apparently from the interpretation of Dius Fidius 
as louisfiUtts, and Sancus is, as often, corrupted, whether 
by Prop, himself or a copyist, into Sanctus). Semo 
appears to be his name, and suggests the Semunes of the 
Arval hymn, usually taken to be deities of sowing; 
Sancus would seem to be an epithet, perhaps connected 
with sancire, cf. the adj. sanqualis, which also shows a 
«-stem. Fidius pretty certainly is to be explained as 
cognate with fides, and Dius is simply ‘divine’ or 
‘heavenly’. In historical times he is connected with 
oaths and treaties (Wissowa in Roscher’s Lexikon, iv. 
318 f., cf. RK 130 f.), hence the common oath medius 
fidius. Hence he has some connexion with thunder. His 
temple stood on the Quirinal (Platner-Ashby, 469 f.), 
and he had some sort of cult on Tiber island also (Wissowa, 
locc. cit.). Conceivably a deity of sowing had been 
absorbed by Jupiter (q.v.). H. J. R. 

SEMONIDES, iambic and elegiac poet, originally of 
Samos, but connected especially with Amorgos (Suidas 
s.v. SrjiiuviSrjs, Strabo, 487, Steph. Byz. s.v. ’Apopyos). 
Suidas makes him a contemporary of Archilochus, Cyril 
places him in 664-661 {Adv. lul. 1, p. 12), and modem 
critics have tended to place him later still because of an 
alleged dependence, not only on Archilochus (fr. i and 
Archil, fr. 84), but also on Phocylides (fr. 7 and Phoc. 
fr. 2). A piece of elegiac verse on the shortness of life 
which Stobaeus (4. 34) attributes to Simonides of Ceos 
has been ascribed with some reason to Semonides. He 
is also said to have written a history of Samos in two 
books of elegiacs (Suidas). Of his iambic fragments the 
J longest, fr. 7, describes various types of women by com- 
paring them to animals and shows the influence of 
popular fables; another, fr. i, discourses on the illusions 
and uncertainties of life and prescribes a mean between 
desire and despair. Semonides has plenty of humour 
and some satirical gift; he writes easily. His language is 
Ionic. See also iambic poetry, Greek. 

Text: E. Diehl, Anth, Lyr. Craec. i. 3, pp. 30-64. C. M. B. 

SEMOS of Delos (c. 200 b.c.) was a careful, scholarly 
compiler. 

Works, (i) Geographical and antiquarian: Delias or 
Deliaca, on the geography, antiquities, institutions, 
products, etc., of Delos; Nestas, a work on islands; On 
Paros, On Pergamum, Periodoi. 

(2) On Paeans, of which a valuable fragment survives 
describing the masks, dress, and performance of avro- 
Ka/SSoAoi, <fiaXXo(f) 6 pot IFHG iv. 492 ff.). 

J. F. L. 


SEMPRONIUS, see asellio, gracchus, tuditanus. 

SENATUS. I. Regal and Republican Rome 

(а) Composition. The Senate was the council of the 
kings and survived the monarchy. Tradition attributes 
to Romulus the institution of a Senate of 100 members, 
but the oldest certain number is 300, evidently connected 
with the 3 tribes and 30 curiae. Sulla increased the 
number to 600, Caesar to 900, and Augustus reverted to 
600. The distinction between patrician and plebeian 
senators, whatever its origin, must have been already 
definite in the second half of the fifth century B.c. 
The patrician senators, called patres, continued to retain 
certain prerogatives (cf. below). Plebeian senators were 
called adlecti or conscripti. Patricians and plebeians 
together were called qui patres gui conscripti or patres 
{et) conscripti. Senatores pedarii, who voted but did not 
speak, were probably at first those who had not held 
magistracies, and later magistrates of - low rank. The 
senators were chosen first by the lungs, later by the 
consuls, and after the plebiscitum of Ovinius (q.v.) by the 
censors. Late in the third century it was the rule to 
choose first ex-curule magistrates, who could take part 
in the sessions before formal appointment. In the time 
of the Gracchi plebeian aediles and, by the plebiscitum 
Atinium, tribuni plebis secured the same privileges. Sulla 
made admission to the Senate depend mainly on the 
quaestorship. Thus the Senate was recruited indirectly 
by popular election. Censors could only remove quali- 
fied persons if guilty of misconduct; the exclusion could 
be revoked by their successors. Certain professions (e.g. 
petty industry) and certain civic punishments or moral 
transgressions disqualified from admission. Freedmen 
or sons of freedmen were not usually admitted. A 
property quah'fication (1,000,000 sesterces) was first 
imposed by Augustus, but the senators usually had at 
least equestrian census. 

Senators wore the clawts latus (q.v.) and special shoes 
of red leather. They had reserved seats at religious 
ceremonies and public entertainments. They were not 
allowed to leave Italy without the Senate’s permission. 
Being excluded from State contracts and the possession 
of large ships (see Claudius 7), they were predominantly 
a landlord class. They had at times an exclusive or 
privileged position as judges in criminal and civil courts 
{see QUAESTio 8). As office depended mainly on wealth 
and birth, ‘new men’ were rare, and the Senate tended to 
become hereditary (see Novus homo, optimates). Mem- 
bership being de facto permanent, senators exerted great 
influence on internal and foreign policy. The trans- 
formation of the Senate into a body of ex-magistrates 
avoided serious clashes between the imperium of the 
■magistrates and the auctoritas of the Senate and made the 
Senate responsible in the last centuries b.c. for the direc- 
tion of the Roman State. The Republic collapsed when 
military leaders destroyed the authority of the Senate. 

(б) Procedure. The Senate was summoned by the 
presiding magistrates, either holders of imperium or, later, 
tribunes, according to an order of precedence. Sessions 
were held between dawn and sunset, but were forbidden 
by a Lex Pupia (and or ist c. b.c.) during the Comitia. 
Only during the Empire were the times of meeting 
fixed — usually two each month. The meeting had to 
take place either in Rome {see curia 2), or witfun a mile 
of the city, in a place both public and consecrated. The 
first sitting of the year was in the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus. 

Sittings were held in private, but with opened doors, 
the tribunes of the plcbs sitting in the vestibule in the 
period before their admission to sessions. Each senator 
spoke from his seat. Freedom of speech was unlimited 
during the Republic. Augustus imposed a time-limit. 
First came the report {relatio) of the chairman or anotlicr 
magistrate, who submitted it in writing. Each senator 
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was asked (interrogatio) his opinion (scntcntia), according 
to his rank (censorii, consularcs, praetorii, aediltdi, etc.)- 
Within each category the patricians took precedence, the 
senior patrician cemorius of the gentes viaiorcs (after 
20p D.c. any patrician censon'us) heading the list as 
princeps senalus. After Sulla the magistrate gave priority 
to the consuls designate or, in their absence, to any 
considaris', and princeps senaius became a merely social 
title open to plebeians. After the debate the different 
opinions were put to vote by a division {disccssio). Some- 
times rclatio was followed by discessio without interro- 
gatio. Certain resolutions required a quorum. Any 
resolution, called cither decretiim or, more commonly, 
senatiis consuUum (q.v.), could be vetoed by the tribunes. 
The urban quaestors kept the records in the acrariwn. 
The publication of official reports in the acta rentm 
urhanarum, ordered by Caesar, was suppressed in part by 
Augustus. Improvements in short-hand made accurate 
reports possible. 

(c) Functions. The Senate existed, formally, to advise 
the magistrates. The patrician senators retained two 
special functions. The first, which became a pure for- 
malitj’, was to ratify the deliberations of the People (and 
probably of the plebs) and was called patriim auctoritas 
(q.v.). The second was to elect an interrex (q.v.) for the 
arrangement of elections, if no magistrates were available. 

The Senate adv-ised the magistrates in matters of 
domestic and foreign policy, finance and religion, and 
on tlicir legislative proposals. It could invalidate laws 
already voted by pointing out technical flaws in procedure. 
It suggested the nomination of a dictator, assigned the 
various duties to the magistrates, decided the prorogatio 
imperii, established the equipment {ornatio) for each 
magistrate and pro-magistrate, and marked out the two 
provinces destined for the consuls. In war-time it 
influenced the choice and the extension of commissions, 
fixed the number of the levies, and criticized the conduct 
of war. In finance it detennined the rate of the tribute, 
supervised revenue and expenditure, and controlled the 
acrarium. It could order the censors to redraft contracts 
and regulated tlie coinage (at least of the mint of Rome). 
The practical decision of war, the conclusion of peace 
treaties, and the conduct of foreign policy were usually 
in the hands of the Senate, but the formal declaration 
of war and ratification of treaties belonged to the Comitia. 
It often received ambassadors and appointed senators to 
help the magistrates or pro-magistrates in concluding 
treaties and in settling the organization of conquered 
territory. The arbitration of the Senate was often asked 
by Italian communities, by provincials and client Suites. 
Rcligiovis life was controlled by the Senate, which con- 
tained the membci-s of the princip.al priestly colleges and 
could order religious ceremonies and introduce new cults. 
In urgent cases the Senate could order dispensation from 
the observance of law, subject usually to ratification by 
the Comitia, and after the Gracchan period it could pass 
tiic senatus consuUum ultirnum (q.v.). 

If. Tun iMPraiAi- Aon 

(o) The ordo. In Augustus’ view the preservation of 
the Senate’s prestige was vital to his intended restoration 
of the Republic, 'I'he Senate was left to govern Italy and 
those provinces which rcqtiired only small garrisons 
(see rnoviNciA). Consequently it retained the aeroriiim. 
Rut the emperor soon acquired control both of the 
nernrium and of the whole senatorial administration. 
The Senate retained only the supervision of copper 
coinage. Tiberius transferred to it the actual election of 
the magistrates, but the imperial v.oininatio and conar.en^ 
datio (<!.v.) reduced the import.mce of elections to s 
minimum. Thus tSic se'.f-rccnuimcnt of the Senate by 
the qii-sertorian election's was influenced by the will of 
the etnperors, vho could also, by adlccth (q.v.), directly 
introduce new members to any rcrtatoiial rank. 


The Senate became a hereditary order, since, except 
for new men introduced by the emperor, only the sons of 
the senators could become senators. Most of the high 
offices in the State (governments of provinces, witli few 
exceptions, commands of legions, pracfcctus urbi, prae- 
fecti aerarii, Icgati iuridici, correctores, etc.) were reserved 
for senators. The senators became a privileged class 
interested in preserving the Empire. Future senators 
served at first a year in the army as tribuni laticlavii, then 
held the vigintiviratc and entered the Senate at twenty- 
five through the quacstorship. The senators were called 
clarissimi, a title extended during the second ccntuiy to 
wife, sons, and daughters. 

(fc) Functions and authority. The Senate developed 
judicial functions from Republican precedents, A legis- 
lative power grew out of its advisory capacity. Senatus 
considta had acquired full recognition as laws at least 
by A.D. 200. 'I'he emperor had the right of convening, 
presiding over and laying matters before the Senate, and 
had the titular position of princeps senatus. The rclatio 
of the emperor took precedence. It was usually a written 
speech (oratio), which the later jurists quoted ns authori- 
tative rather than tlie subsequent senatus consuUum. The 
number of senators attending meetings continually 
decreased. Mere ncc/nmn/itwM were often substituted for 
discussion. On the whole, the Senate lost its indepen- 
dence ; its freedom was restricted to the choice of a new 
emperor when the throne was vacant, or during a revolu- 
tion. The Senate, however, was always in formal 
connexion with the People, the true repository of the 
imperium : it conferred his powers on the princeps. The 
acknowledgement of the Senate, tliercforc, was the 
condition of the legitimacy of an emperor (see Augustus, 
PJUN’CEPS). Furthermore, the Senate prcsen'cd a tradition 
of discussion, of competence, of respect for the public 
interest and for Republican procedure, and represented 
a sort of public opinion — of the wealthy classes. Friendly 
relations between Senate and emperors were taken to 
distinguish ‘good’ emperors from tyrants. Damnatio 
memoriae (q.v.) depended on the Senate. 

(c) From the Principatc to the I^tc Empire. In the late 
Republic numbers of municipal Italians and even some 
provincials entered the Senate, especially under Julius 
Caesar. Under the Empire, the number of provincial 
senators increased .almost continuously, but until the 
time of Septimius Severus the majority were Italian. In 
the first century the provincials came mostly from Spain 
and Gallia Narbonensis; afterwards Orientals and 
Africans prevailed. 'Fhe Danubi.an prorinccs never 
supplied many members. 

'Fhe distinction benveen senatorial and imperial pro- 
vinces was gradually eliminated, and the acrarium 
became simply the city-treasury of Rome. G.allicnus 
deprived senators of the command of legions and greatly 
reduced their share of provincial government. The 
increasing importance of the Equites resulted under 
Constantine in n virtual fusion of the two orders. 'I'his 
new senatorial order recovered much administrative 
authority. Consequently, the number of senators grc.atly 
increased (probably 2000, c. A.n. 350),, Constantine 
matched the Scn.ate of Rome with another in Constanti- 
nople, which in A.D. 339 was made completely equal to 
that of Rome. Entry to the Scn.ate was nosv through the 
practorship; and the usual impcri.a! aditetio svas tnitr 
consularcs. Senators were divided into three groups: 
clarissimi ; (clarissimi cl) spcctabilrs; (clastssimi rt) illustres. 
Ry c>$o the two lower classes sverc c.vcuscd from attend- 
ance in the capital. Under Justinian only the illustres 
were entitled to r.pcak, tn:trr,tiam dictre. The pracfcctus 
•/rf'i'usu.affy presided. Senators v.erc free from municipal 
burdens, but tubjcct to •Jpcdr.l taxes. /Va a political body 
the Senate naturally declined itill furthcr;but it remained 
the rcpresent.ativc of the Roman People and continued to 
legislate, pji a body of great landlord:, the Senate 
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remained an essential element of the social structure of 
the Empire. In the fourth century senators led the 
defence of Paganism in Italy and in the fifth many 
assisted the barbarian generals to destroy imperial 
auAority, The Roman Senate is last mentioned in 
A.D. 580. 
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SENATUS CONSULTUM was the advice of the 
Senate to the magistrates. In Republican times it had 
no legislative force, but de facto it was binding. If it was 
vetoed, it lost its binding force, but conserved the senatus 
aucloritas. During the Empire the senatus consulta were 
at first implemented by a clause in the praetor’s edict; 
after Hadrian certain senatus consulta immediately had 
the force of law. The senatus consultum was drafted 
after the session of the Senate in the presence of the 
presiding magistrate and some witnesses, usually includ- 
ing the proposer. If necessary, it was translated into 
Greek. Many senatus consulta are preserved in their 
Greek translation. 

A senatus consultum usually contained: (i) the name 
of the presiding magistrate, date, place of assembly, 
witnesses; (2) the magistrate’s report; (3) the intro- 
ductory formula: ‘d(e) e(a) r(e) i(ta) c(ensuerunt)’ ; (4) the 
terms of the consultum, which often confirmed its own 
advisory nature in references to the magistrates such as 
s(i) e(is) u(idebitur); i(ta) u(tei) e(is) e r(e)p(ublica) 
f(ideue) s(ua) u(ideatur) ; (s) the letter C ( = censuere), 
indicating senatorial approval. In the Imperial age was 
added the number of the senators present. 

The texts of senatus consulta were deposited in the 
aerarium. Another copy was in ancient times given to 
the plebeian sanctuary of Ceres. The documents were 
classified, but not sufficiently to avoid losses and falsi- 
fications. The jurists often named them after one of the 
consuls of the year (SC Orfitianum) or more rarely after 
the emperor who proposed them (SC Claudianum) or after 
the occasion of the SC (SC Macedontcum). 

Many senatus consulta are collected in Bruns, Pontes' (1909). For 
the Greek texts, P. Viereck, Sermo graecus quo S P Q R magistra- 
tusque poputi romani . . . usi sunt (1888), is fundamental. P. Willems, 
Le Sinat de la ripublique romaine i. 248; ii. 204; O’Brien Moore, 
PW, Suppb vi, 800 (with a list of SC). A. M. 

SENATUS CONSULTUM ULTIMUM, a declara- 
tion of public emergency by the Senate, usually interpre- 
ted as authorizing the magistrates to employ every means 
of repression against pubh'c enemies (not necessarily 


specified nominatim), without being subjected to provo- 
catio and inter cessio (Sail. Cat. 29). The formula was: 
'senatus decreuit darent operam consules ne quid res- 
publica detrimenti caperet’ (Sail. loc. cit., cf., e.g., Caes. 
BCiv. I. 5). The proper name was SC de republica 
defendenda. The name SC ultimum is derived from 
Caesar, loc. cit. 

Its first certain use concerned C. Gracchus. The other 
assured instances are: the ‘tumultus’ of Satuminus and 
Glaucia (100 B.C.), against Sulla (83), Lepidus (77), 
Catiline (63), in the disturbances of 62 (Metellus Nepos) 
and 52 (Clodius), against Caesar (49), M. Caelius Rufus 
(48), the disturbances of Dolabella (47), against M. 
Antonius and against Octavian (43). It was last employed 
against Salvidienus Rufus in 40. 

The exercise of this power by the Senate was hotly 
contested, e.g. in cormexion with C. Rabirius (q.v.). 
The law of Clodius de capite civis Romani in 58 was also 
a partial condemnation of the senatus constiltum ultimum, 

Mommsen, REm. Staatsr. i. 687; 5 i. 1240; Strafr. 237; C. Bar- 
bagallo, Una rnisura eccezionale det Romani: il S.C.U. (1900); J. L. 
Strachan-Davidson, Problems of the Roman Criminal Law i (1912), 
225; E. G. Hardy, Some Problems in Roman History (1924), 27, 99; 
G. Plaumann, Klto liii (1913), 321; H. Last, CAH be. 84; id. fRS 
1943, 94. A M. 

SENECA (i), Lucius (or perhaps Marcus Annaeus), 
writer on rhetoric, was bom of equestrian family at 
Corduba in Spain about 55 B.c. Of his life we know 
little; he was certainly in Rome both as a young man and 
after his marriage, and his knowledge of the contem- 
porary schools of declamation implies that he spent 
much time there. He amassed a considerable fortune and 
may have held an official post in Spain or engaged in 
trade. By his marriage with Helvia, a fellow country- 
woman, he had three sons — ^Annaeus Novatus, who after 
adoption by L. Junius Gallio became governor of Achaea, 
L. Annaeus Seneca (q.v. 2) the philosopher, and M. 
Annaeus Mela, the father of Lucan. He died between 
A.D. 37 and 41, after the death of Tiberius and before the 
exile of his son the philosopher. 

His historical work, ’ covering the period from the 
outbreak of the civil war to his death, is lost. The 
Oratorum sententiae divisiones colores, addressed to his 
sons, consists of extracts, supplied by his retentive 
memory, from the declaimers whom he had heard during 
his long life, interspersed with digressions and comments 
of his own. The work comprised ten books devoted to 
controvernae, each with a preface, and at least two devoted 
to suasoriae. In our manuscripts only five books (i, 2, 7, 
9, and I o) of the controversiae and one of the suasoriae have 
survived and these have suffered some mutilation: an 
abridgement made for school use (probably 4th c.) gives 
us some knowledge of the contents of the missing books 
of controversiae and, what is more important, preserves, 
with some mutilation, seven of the prefaces. 

Shrewd observation, a phenomenal memory, and an 
experience extending from Cicero’s age into the reign of 
( 3 aius make Seneca’s work a most valuable source for the 
h'terary history of the early Empire. The rhetorical 
schools were his lifelong interest, but he clearly recog- 
nized them excesses and dangers. While the new move- 
ment fascinated him, his own sympathies were with the 
oratorical tradition of Cicero. The specimens of the 
handling of some forty themes by more than a hundred 
rhetores, great and small, if they are not verbally exact 
quotations, show remarkable skill in reproducing the 
styles and mannerisms of others ; they are relieved by 
pithy incidental criticisms and scraps of literary remini- 
scence which serve to maintain the atmosphere of 
informality. Seneca’s own views, both on individual 
declaimers and on the general tendencies of his time, are 
developed at greater length in the prefaces, written in an 
easy but terse and incisive prose which represents the 
transition from the periodic to the pointed style. The 
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work bears out the character ascribed to him by his son: 
he was ‘maiorum consuetudini deditus’, a man of old- 
fashioned Roman strictness, fair-minded but suspicious 
of novelty and of Greek culture, critical of the decadence 
of contemporary society but combining seriousness with 
a satiric humour. See also litehary criticism, iatin, 
para. 4. 

Editionj; A. Kicsslins (Teubner, 1872), H. J. MOIler (1887), H. 
Bomccque (11)02, with Fr. tr. and notes); Suas., W. A. Edward 
(i 928, with tr. and comm.). General : H. Bomccque, Let D/clamationt 
rt let dSclamateurs d'apr/t Sonique le Pire (1902); W. Hofla, De 
Seneca patre quaestiones telectae (1909). C. J. F. 

SENECA (2), Lucius Annaeus, bom at Corduba, c. 5 
or 4 B.C., was the second son of (i) above. The family 
was equestrian, wealthy, and distinguished. As a small 
child, Seneca was taken to Rome in charge of an aunt, 
his mother Hclvia’s sister, and by her care was pulled 
through an ailing childhood and early youth, while her 
influence helped him in early stages of his oflicial life. 
At Rome he studied the rhetoric which was a natural 
prelude to a senatorial career, and (against his father's 
liking) the philosophy which, with money-making and 
the lesser hobby of viticulture, formed his lifelong 
unofficial pursuit. His first step in the curstis, the 
quacstorship, came perhaps shortly after a.d. 32. Details 
of his beginnings arc as lacking as definite dates, but we 
know that by Caligula’s accession he ranked as an orator 
and writer of the first standing, and that this fact, as an 
affront to the Emperor’s megalomania, nearly caused his 
death. Seneca was in his mid-forties when in Claudius’ 
first year, 41, Mcssalina secured his banishment to 
Corsica for adultery with Julia Livilla, an improbable 
enough charge to suggest an ulterior but equally un- 
proven motive. In Corsica he remained, broken and 
unstoically despondent, till in 49 ho was recalled by 
Agrippina’s influence and, with Afranius Burrus, 
appointed tutor to Nero, a praetorship in 50 sealing his 
rehabilitation. With Nero’s accession in 54, S,, still asso- 
dated with Burrus, passed from tutor to minister, obtain- 
ing in 55 or 56 a suffcct consulate, which marks roughly 
the peak of his ministerial influence. He and Burrus were 
reluctant accessories to Agrippina’s murder in 59, and it 
was Seneca who composed Nero’s explanation to the 
Senate. On the death of Burrus, three years later, S., 
now nearing seventy, attempted to retire and relinquish 
his very great wealth to the Emperor, his relations with 
whom had become strained. Nero refused the gift, 
though in 64 he seems to have partially reconsidered the 
refusal in view of the need for restorations after the Great 
Fire; the retirement he permitted, at least tacitly, for 
Seneca henceforth spent little time in Rome and much 
in Campania, living in the leisure which the letters to 
Ludlius Junior inddentally reveal. \Vhcn the Pisonian 
conspiracy foundered in 65, Seneca was named among 
those concerned by one of the conspirators; further 
evidence seems tenuous, but it sufficed. He faced the 
self-inflicted end he was permitted to choose with tran- 
quillity, and must be allowed a courage in his death 
which in his life had not been so eddent. Seneca mar- 
ried twice: his infant son by his first wife died before 
the exile; his second, Pompeia Paulina, considerably 
younger than himself, would have died with him but for 
Nero’s intervention. 

2. Seneca’s extant works do not comprise his whole 
literary performance. All his forensic oratory has 
vanished — a spedally regrettable loss. There are scraps, 
titles, or mentions of some doren other works not extant, 
and he himself speaks {Dial, i '= Dr Prov. i. i, Ep. 
106. 2) of a design for a comprehensht ethical survey; 
but tlie lateness of the references and perhaps his own 
tempemment suggest that this was « design onh*. Tlse 
tutviwils, containing few materials for dating them, leave 
the tracing of intellectual or stylistic development mainly 
eonjccrund. 


3. Wc have fimt ten pieces p.TSsing under tlie mis- 
nomer of Dialogi. Of these, three arc formal consola- 
hones — Ad Maraam, Ad Polybium, and Ad Helvtam 
Matrem, the first dateless but probably not late, the other 
^o belonging to the early part of the exile. The remain- 
ing seven are philosophical or ethical treatises : De Provi- 
dentia, showing that the sufferings of the good under 
Providence are only apparent, dedicated to Lucilius and 
probably late ; Deconstantia sapientis, on the impassibility 
of the Stoic adept, tvritten after Caligula’s death; De ira, 
a rather badly constructed discussion of the nature, 
futility', and cure of anger, addressed to his brother 
Novatus, and probably to be placed early in Claudius’ 
rci^; De vita ieafa (incomplete), an exposition of the 
Stoic theory of happiness, addressed to the same brother 
(but now as ‘Gallio’, hence later than De ira), containing 
an apologia for the philosophic millionaire wliich sounds 
personal, and hinting at a date not far before the sacrifice 
of 61 ; pc olio, a fragment justifying retirement from 
public life for the Stoic, perhaps pointing to a slightly 
later phase of the same crisis; De trimqiiillitatc animi, 
presenting Annaeus Screnus, who seeks advice on tlie 
occasional vacillations of the proficient, an imposing but 
irrelevant discourse on the disquiets of the idle and 
vicious, probably not early; De brevitate vitae, maintain- 
ing to Pompeius Paulinus that life is long enough if no 
time is wasted, written apparently in 49, 

4. Three other prose treatises stand outside tire 
Dialogi: De dementia (the autocrat should be merciful), 
seemingly addressed to Nero early in his reign, one book 
and a part out of an original three ; De beneficiis, to one 
Aebutius Libcralis, on the nature of benefits, their proper 
recipients, and so fortli, unsystematic and rather patchily 
readable, tvritten intermittently after Claudiu.s’ death; 
Naturales quaestiones, dealing with curiosities of fire, air, 
and water, and the nature of winds, earthquakes, and 
comets, its recipient being Lucilius and its central date 
63 (see meteorology). Of the Epistulae morales, to the 
same person and of the same period, wc have 124, and 
know that others arc lost; in these Seneca plays the part 
of philosophic and ethical director to a less advanced 
friend. 

5. The Apocoloeynlosis, in the medley of prose and 
verse proper to Mcnippean satire, is a venomous and 
moderately amusing skit on the deification of Claudiu.s, 
written just after his death. 

6. Seneca’s prose is a highly rhetorical product, owing 
its stimulus to the practice of recitatio and the consequent 
need to sparkle, in on easily bored generation. His 
mastery is rather of epigrammatic point and the artifice 
appropriate to its presentment than of language as a 
sustained and flexible means of expression. So, too, liis 
thought is rather spasmodic than consistent and his cthic-s 
ring truer in emotional appeal than in speculation. His 
letters arc his most attractive work: their purpose makes 
no great demands on originality, and gives scope for an 
undoubted experience of men and an innoaious assump- 
tion of the superiority so necessary to his egoism, while 
the epistolary form allows the development of themes in 
isolation, without too much revealing a weakness in 
sustained and constructive thought, and admits relief in 
glimpses of personal circumstances and sodal conditions. 
His ‘oausidicalis nrgutia’ and 'ucmacula cniditiV 
(Gcilius 12. 2) are there, hut in this environment have a 
not unpleasant freshness. 

7. His most importantpoctical works are nine tragedies : 
Hrrevles [Furmr], based generally on the Hercules Furens 
of Euripides; Troadet, with a dual source in Euripides’ 
Troades and Hecuba; Phoenissae, so disjointed that it 
is doubted whether its episodes belong to one play; 
Medea, mainly empurpled Euripides, but other sources 
may here and there be latent ; Plutedra, the myth debated 
to a not very subtle story of minx and misogynitt ; Oedipus, 
with « considerable ^phoclcan basis; Agamemnon., in 
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which a debt to Aeschylus is rather to be assumed than 
easily traced ; Thyestes, a crassly horrific treatment of the 
gruesome myth, without extant source; Hercules Oetaeus, 
with but little in it, apart from subject, to suggest the 
Trachiniae — ^long, dull, and psychologically incredible. 

8. A tenth tragedy, Octavio (q.v.), interesting as the 
sole surviving praetexta, and for its subject, but for little 
else, long and strangely ranked, against its own unequi- 
vocal evidence, as Seneca’s; it is now recognized as 
Senecan pastiche. 

9. That the tragedies were written for reader or 
listener rather than playgoer is shown by episodes 
unsuited for stage presentation. Their strength lies in 
passages of rhetorical and descriptive power; their weak- 
ness, glaringly emphasized beside Greek counterparts, 
in crude characterization and psychology. Conventional 
moralizing (mainly Stoic) companions the bloodily 
macabre, and peaks of emotional stress are seldom 
rmpointed (or untravestied) by epigram. Their versi- 
fication is polished but monotonous in texture, while the 
choruses, lacking the relief of strophic arrangement, 
frequently hammer at one short metrical phrase, without 
system-break or other diversion, ad nauseam. 

10. The tragedies cannot be dated, but suggest the 
clever immaturity of a youngish man. Though false 
standards of taste and their peculiar survival-position 
gave them an undue influence on the early moulding of 
modem tragedy in England and elsewhere, it is now less 
by their own merits than as a clue to the author’s character 
that they interest us. 

11. Besides the tragedies we have seventy-seven 
epigrams, a few handed down under Seneca’s name, and 
others attributed to him with more or less probability. 
A recent survey (Peyrani) allows more than forty of them, 
on linguistic and other grounds, a reasoned authenticitj', 
but it is a fragile canon. 

12. Seneca’s character, with its lamentable rift between 
principle and practice in crises, is sometimes pronounced 
detestable. He preached detachment and was conspicu- 
ously a money-maker; defiance of circumstance, yet 
whined in Corsica and crawled before Polybius (q.v. 2); 
contempt for death and pain, yet, till finally trapped, 
evaded them by flagrant complaisance. He could vent 
spite, or curry favour, or both by clever sniggering at a 
dead and by no means contemptible emperor, yet five 
years later connives supinely at more than common 
murder by a vicious live one. With all this he affects the 
moral guide. Such is briefly the indictment. It may be 
observed, first, that most neurotics are superficially 
detestable either to a small or a large audience, but that 
the causes are preponderantly beyond their control, the 
problem more clinical than moral, and detestation irre- 
levant; second, tliat Seneca’s life and works present a 
fairly clear-cut picture of neurosis. The early ill-health 
is significant: youthful designs of suicide {Ep. y8. 2) and 
a temporary leaning to occultism of the ascetic-ceremonial 
kind \Ep. 108. 17 ff.) point to neurotic maladjustment, 
despair over physical inferiority and, alternatively, flight 
from reality. The flight proceeds in his philosophy, 
wliich becomes a ready-made escape-system (analogous 
to but less obvious than the arbitrary system of complete 
paranoia) in which he moves a leader calm and unruffled, 
compensating and submerging his inferiorities, inade- 
quacies, and dismal failures before the reality to which 
he can react only w’ith discomfort or terror. Consistent 
with this are his thought and style, neither architectonic: 
the one capable of developing cleverly rather than pro- 
foundly a limited^ theme, but hardly of framing and 
supporting a consistent personal philosophy; the other 
airning at point rather than period, and displaying at 
times a considerable eloquence of the propagandist type, 
with an appeal rather to emotion than intellect. In the 
tragedies, too, we meet no product or promise of a 
balanced artist-mind, but the primitive thought-forms. 


rough-hewn idola, and nightmares risen out of a torturec 
egoist’s unconscious mind. Everywhere are traceable th( 
erratic ability , and the limitations which are commor 
stigmata of paranoiac abnormah’ty. Abnormal his charac- 
ter is; not devoid of a disfigured greamess in its mutila- 
tion, and one which it is more profitable to understanc 
than to condemn unconditionally. 

Bibliogkaphy 

Text: Dialosuos, app. crit., Gertz (1886); cdn. of x, xi, xii 
comm. J. D. Duff (1915). Do ben.. Do clem., Hosius (*1914). Not 
quaest., Gercke (1907). Epp. raor., Hense (1914): Beltrami ('1931) 
selections, Summers (1910). Apooolooyntosis, BQcheler-Heraeu: 
(1922I, Waltz (1932); Ball (with transl., 1902). Traeedies, Richte 
(1902). Poems, Anth. Lat. (1894-1926). 

Studies: Chronological: A. Gercke, Senecastudien (1895), PIR' 
A 617. Biographical: R. Waltz, La Vie politique de Sonique (1909) 
C. Marches!, Seneca (1920). Literary: E. Albertini, La Compositiot 
dans les ouvrages philosophiques de S. (1923). Dramatic influence 
F. L. Lucas, Seneca and Elizabethan Tragedy (1922). Philosophical 
C. Martha, Les Moralistes sous I’empire romain (1865); G- Boissicr 
La Religion romaine d' Auguste aux Antonins (1879). E. P. B 

SENECIO, see HERENNIUS; SOSIUS. 

SENONES, the last Gauls to settle in Italy, came from : 
parent stock which in Caesar’s time inhabited the Seint 
basin (Caesar, BGall. 2. 2, etc.). In Italy, ousting th( 
Umbrians, they established themselves on the Adriatit 
coast between Ariminum and Ancona, the Ager Gallicui 
of historical times. Diodorus and Livy, but not Polybius 
say that Senones led the marauding Gallic band thai 
captured Rome in 390 b.c. Thereafter Senones remainec 
a constant menace for 100 years until Rome subjugated 
them in 283 (Polyb. 2. 17 f.;Diod. 14. 113 f.;Livy 5. 35) 
They then disappeared from Italy, being either expellee 
or massacred. 'Their territory was used partly for colonies 
(Sena, Ariminum), partly for the allotments which 
Flaminius assigned to individual Roman citizens in 232. 

For bibliography see cisalpine caul. E. T. S. 

SENTENTIA, in the language of Roman literary and 
rhetorical criticism, means the finished expression of 0 
thought. In post-Augustan times the word is used 
especially to denote the terse, pointed, epigrammatic 
expression of a striking thought (cf. Quintilian 8. 5. 2), 
which often is of general application (in which case 
seittentia is equivalent to ‘aphorism’, ‘wise saw’), but is 
not necessarily so; any striking thought expressed in 
this terse, pointed manner can be denoted by the word 
sententia. 

Such sententiae are found in early Latin literature, e.g. 
in the elder Cato (from whom Seneca (Ep. 94. 27) quotes 
‘emas non quod opus est, sed quod necesse est; quod 
non opus est, asse carum est’, as an example of a thought 
‘packed into a sententia'). Quintilian (12. 10, 48) tells us 
that he finds such sententiae in Cicero; they are found 
also in the fragments of Varro’s Saturae Menippeae and 
in the historian Sallust; and the mime of the late Repub- 
lic afforded ample scope for their use (cf. the surviving 
Sententiae of Publilius Syrus (q.v.); e.g. ‘tarn destauaro 
quod habet quam quod non habet’). It was in the Silver 
Age, however, when the influence of the rhetorical 
schools on literature became much more marked, that 
the employment of sententiae reached its full develop- 
ment. In prose, for instance, the moralizing essays of 
Seneca are full of them, and Tacitus uses them with 
masterly effect {e.g. Agr. 30. 7 ‘ubi solitudinem faciunt, 
paccm appellant’). So too in verse: e.g. the dramas of 
Seneca, the epic of Lucan (whom Quintilian, with refer- 
ences to this characteristic, calls ‘sententiis clarissimus’; 
e.g. I. 128 ‘uictrix causa dels placuit sed uicta Catoni’), 
the satires of Juvenal (e.g. i. 74 ‘probitas laudatur ct 
alget’), and, of course, the epigrams of Martial. 

See W. C. Summers, Select Letters oj Seneca, Introduction A 
("The pointed style in Greek and Roman literature’); J. Wight Duff, 
Lit. Hist. Rome (Silver Age), Index and passim. See also CNO^re 
(yreaitq), W. S. W. 
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SENTIUS, see saturninus (2). 

SHPTIMIUS (i), Publius, a Republican writer on 
architecture mentioned by Vitruvius (7. praef. 14). 

SEPTIMIUS (2) SERENUS, one of the ‘neoteric’ 
school in Hadrian’s time, wrote rural poems. 

Teuffcl, § 3S3. 

SEPTIMIUS, Lucius, see dicti’S. 

SEPTIMIUS, see also geta, odaenathus, severus, 

VABALLATHUS. 

SEPTIZONIUM, a famous ornamental facade, screen- 
ing the south-east comer of the Palatine Hill at Rome, 
and dedicated by Sevems in a.d. 203 (C/L vi. 31229). 
It closed the vista of the Via Appia like a stage-back- 
ground, in which the elements were three large niches 
girt with three stories of colonnading. Earlier examples 
of septizonia occur in Rome (Suet. Titus 2, schol. cod. 
Berolin. fol. 337) and Lambaesis {CIL viii. 2657). The 
adjective eTn-d^tovos is applied to tire seven planets (Dio 
C.ass. 37. iS), and although the word is not itself used 
mctathetically of the days of the week which they govern 
(see Dombart, PIP, s.v.), the representations of these 
gods upon calendars is a common-place. Perhaps, 
therefore, these great ornamental facades, filled with 
statuary, mosaics, and numbers, sen'cd as public calen- 
dars as well as embellishments. 

Ch. HOlscn, Das Septizonium ties Seplimiiis Severus, Winckcl- 
mnnns-proBram, n. 46 (1886); Th. Dombart, Das Seplizonium zu 
Horn (sgiz). I. A. R. 

SEPTUAGINT (in abbreviation, LXX), the collection 
of svritings which became the Old Testament of the 
Grcek-spcalcing Church. They arc mainly translated 
from the Hebrew (or Aramaic), but include in the 
Apocrj'pha some pieces originally composed in Greek. 

The name is derived from a story told in Greek by a 
Jewish writer in the Epistle of Aristeas to Philocratcs to 
the effect that in response to a suggestion of his librarian, 
Demetrius of Phalerum, Ptolemy II Philadciphus asked 
for a copy of the Jewish law, and was sent from Jerusalem 
seventy-two learned Jews who at Alexandria made a 
translation of it for the royal library. The story which 
at first has some verisimilitude is embellished by later 
writers with legendary elements and extended to include 
beside the Law the other translated books. 

The translarion was cwdcntly done by different hands 
at different times. Nearly all of it was finished before the 
Christian era. It Wiis intended probably for use by those 
Jews whose first, or only, language was Greek, or pos- 
sibly for use in .attracting Gentiles to the synagogue. 
Apart from Jews or Christians, few writers show any 
knowledge of it. Greek and Roman references to things 
Jewish arc not derived directly from the LXX. The 
single citation of Genesis in the anon>-mous treatise 
On the Suhliir.e 9. 9 is an exception that proves the rule. 
The influence of the LXX is probably first manifest in 
less literary circles, as in the Corpus Hermetiam and in 
the magic-tl papyri. The rendering varies in st>-lc and 
literalness; when not influenced by the underlying 
Semitic, the Creek as in the New Tc.sramcnt represents 
the vernacular Hellenistic (Knitie). 

Since the Hebrew from which the LXX was translated 
is older than ll'.c oldest I Icbrew manuscripts extant, and 
even th.an the standardi.sed (Massorctic) text, the LXX 
is invaluable in efforts at reconstructing the original text 
of the Old Testament. The LXX itself was corniptcd 
in copring and was rerised. Origen collated it in his 
famo!!-' Hrxispla not only with the Hchretv, but with the 
Grec’r: versions of Aquils, SsTiatn-schus, and Thcodotion. 
It W.SS (with so:r.e exceptions) the text used in scripture 
quotation by the New 'restamcr.t end later Christian 


writers, as well as by Philo and Josephus. It had some 
influence upon the Vulgate and other versions of the 
Old Testament. 

Critical text: A. Ralilfs (1936), Srptuaeinta (ii. 1, x, xiii, xiv), 
Gottinscn 1931- . Test with apparatus: A. E. Ureokc and N. 
McLean (1906- ), II. B. Sivetc 1907-12 (and later reprints). 
Textual criticism :F.G.Kcnyon.Texfo/ theGreek Dibtetiqsy). Intro- 
duction: H. B. Sivetc (2 vofs., cd. 1914). Handbook: R. R. Ottley 
Grammar: R. Helbing (1907), H. St. J. Thackeray (1909), 
Abel (Paris, 1927). Influence: A. Dcissmann, *Die Hclicnislerunff 
des semitisclien Monothei.smus’ in Ncue Jahrb. vi (1903); H. St. }. 
Thackeray, The Septuagint and Jezeish Worship (2nd cd. 1921): 
C. H. Dodd, The Bible and the Greeks (1934): C. H. Roberts, Tsto 
Biblical Papyri in the John Bylands Library (Manclirster, 1936); 
F.Wutz, 'SystematischeWeRe vonderSeptuaninta zum hcbrJischcn 
Vrtezt’.jy'S xlv (1937), isS-6i. 

Aristeas. Text: Tcubner (Wendland, 1900), Swctc (see above). 
Translation: Thackeray (1917); H. G. Mcccham, The Oldest Fer- 
sion of the Bible (1932); H. G. Mcccham, The Letter of Aristeas 
(*935)1 Tam, 7 'he Greeks in Baetria and India (193S, excur- 

sus). Concordance: Hatch and Redpath (1896-1906). H. J. C. 

SERAPION (i) of Ale.xandria, founder of the cmpiric.al 
school of medicine (c. 200-150 B.c.), wrote (i) /Ipoyrd? 
ZiaipeocLs; (2) OepaTtcvriKa, He placed individual 
observation and c.xpcriment first, the statements of 
recognized authorities second, and argument from 
analogy third — to be used when the other two arcladdng. 
He is much praised by Galen. 

PlFiiA. 1667. W. D. R. 

SERAPION (2) of Antiocheia, a mathematical geo- 
grapher (2nd or 1st c. B.c.), held that the sun is eighteen 
times the size of the earth. He also wrote on astrology. 
He may probably be dated later than Hipparchus and 
Panaetius, and earlier than Ptolemy. 

Ed. in Catalogus Codieum Astrolosotvm, PWii A. 1666. 

\V. D. R, 

SERAPIS, see sarapis. 

SERENUS (i) SAAIMONICUS, a voluminous wTitcr 
of the time of Septimius Severus (a.d. 193-211), was 
murdered by Caracalla’s orders in A.D. 212. His only 
known work is lies reconditae. He had a library of 62,000 
books. 

Pn^iiA. 1675. 

SERENUS (2) (or SERENIUS), Qui.vrus (or Quin- 
CTIU.S), author of n medical text-book in verse, Liber 
sncdicistalis, which may be dated between the end of the 
second and the fourth century. It depends in the main 
on the Mcdicina Plinii and on Pliny’s Natural History. 
The author may have been the poet Screnus Sammo- 
nicus (son of the other Screnus Stimmonicus, q.v.), who 
w.is a friend of Gordian I (b. c. a.d. 159) and the teacher 
of Gordian JI (b. c. 192), and died before 235. 

PR' ii A. 167s. EJ. F. Vollmcr, CML ii. 3 (i9>(')- 

W. D. R. 

SERENUS (3), mathematician, from Antinocia in 
Egypt (formerly thought to be of Antissa in I>csbos), 
may probably be dated between Pappus and Thcon of 
zMcx.'indria (i.c. e. a.d. 300-50). Two of his works .arc 
extant: IJept tevMi'Bpov ropijs and TJcpl ndji'ou ro/t^s; 
both edited by J. L. neiberg(i896). A commenLiry on 
the Kan-tjcd of Apollonius of Perga has been lost. Screnus 
is not of first-rate importance, but preserves much tliat is 
of value from earlier writers, notably Apollonius. 

PIfiiA. :677. W. D. R. 

SERES, the Chinese and Tibetans, first known to 
Greeks left by Alcx-andcr in inner .Asia. Aristotle knesv 
vaguely of silk, but not of Chin:!. 'Hiey heezme fa.mous 
from Augustus* time as producers of silk sent by land to 
Asia Minor and by se.i to Pnv'- As trade dcsxloped, 
the name Seres was applieti to Chinc-.e end Tibetans a* 
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approached by land, ‘Sinae’ being tbeir name as ap- 
proached by sea from India. By Nero’s reign further 
Chinese products were reaching the Roman Empire, 
the Seres were definitely placed above India, and some 
geographical details filtered through. In a.d. 97, after 
Chinese conquests in central Asia, Kan Ying visited 
Antioch, and c. 120 a ‘Roman’ Maes 'Titianus sent agents, 
probably to Kashgar and Daraut Kurghan (where 
‘Chinese’ were met) and beyond. These leamt of cities — • 
Daxata {Singanfu ?, where Roman coins have been found) 
and Sera {Loh Yangl), seven months from Kashgar (or 
Daraut Kurghan), and gained rough ideas of Pamir, 
Tian Shan, and Altai Mountains, and of rivers (Hwang-ho 
and Yang tsze-Kiang?), but nothing of the sea east of 
China. They proved that silk was an animal product. 
Meanwhile one Alexander had explored from India to 
Cattigara (q.v.); others reached the Sinae in China 
itself, naming their capital ‘Thinae’ {NankingY). Yet 
Ptolemy made the Chinese coast face west and join 
Africa. In 166 a mission reached China from Marcus 
Aurelius, another in 284. About 550, silk-moth eggs 
were smuggled to Constantinople. 

Ptol. Geog. 6. 16. I ff. (Seres); 7. 3. i ff. (Sinae); WarmingtoO, 
Indian Commerce, 36-7, 71-2, etc. F. Hirth, China and the Roman 
Orient (1885). Honigmann, PW, s.v. E. H. W. 

SERFS. Various Greek States possessed imfree agri- 
cultural labourers that are best described as serfs. In 
opposition to slaves they consisted of groups of natives 
reduced to hereditary servitude. They normally had 
families and homes of their own on the estates of their 
masters; they turned over to the latter a part of the 
produce of the land and kept a part for themselves. 
Greek tradition attributed their status to conquest, and 
in the case of two groups (the maryandynoi of Heraclca 
Pontica and some of the penestai of Thessaly) reports a 
compact made between them and their masters. Serfdom 
has assumed so many forms that the name is not inap- 
propriate, even if some of the features of Greek serfdom 
differ from those of the better-known examples. Thus 
the compacts mentioned forbid sale beyond the borders 
and so imply that sale within the borders was permitted, 
which, furthermore, is specifically attested for the 
maryandynoi. Best known of all are the helots (q.v.) of 
Sparta, the penestai of Thessaly, and the serfs of Crete, 
but serfdom is attested also for Argos, Slcyon, Byzantium, 
and Heraclea Pontica, and seems to have been common 
in Asia Minor, Magna Graecia, and Sicily. The dis- 
tribution suggests that it was common particularly in 
Doric States. In Crete the great code of Gortyn does not 
seem to have differentiated between slaves and serfs, but 
later there were special names both for serfs on public 
(pv£t)tTat)and on private estates (d^apiturat and KXapunat), 
For the position of the hektemoroi of early Athens and 
the coloni of late Rome see hektemoroi and COLONI. 

Ancient Sources: Pollux 3. 83; Athen. 6. 263-71; other scattered 
references. Discussions of serfdom in individual States are common, 
but comprehensive accounts rare. 

Modern Literature: Encyel. Social Sciences, s.v. ‘Serfdom’; 
G. Busolt, Griechisehe Staatskunde (1920), 135-8, 283-8, and passim. 

J. A. O. L. 

SERGIUS, author (date unknown) of Explanationes 
in Donatum (cd. Keil, Gramm. Lat. iv. 486-565 ; cf. also 
47S~8 s)' In manuscripts his name is often confused with 
that of Servius. 

SERGIUS, see also catiline. 

SERMO bears a variety of meanings in Latin. Besides 
being used for conversation, verse in conversational 
manner and with satiric bent (as in Lucilius and Horace), 
for style, and for the language of a nation (in Latino 
sermme, Cic. De Or. 3. 42), sermo is in rhetoric especially 
applied to the sketch of effective lines of argument well 
illustrated in the set of shorter pseudo-Quintiliancan 
dcclamationcs (q.v.). J. W. D. 


SERPENTS, SACRED. As the BeitnSaiptov in 
Theophrastus {Char. 16. 4) when he sees a snake in his 
house takes it for a warning to invoke a god or found a 
heroon, it may be assumed that less pietistic persons had 
similar feelings regarding some serpents. They are, 
indeed, the regular accompaniment of heroes and of some, 
especially chthonian, deities. Sabadius is mentioned in 
Theophrastus; the god whom Aeschines’ mother is 
alleged to have served, apparently Attis (Demosth. 18. 
260), had snakes in his ritual, which were handled by 
some of the officiants; Zeus Meilichius is represented 
by a huge snake (Harrison, Prolegomena, p. 18 and fig. i). 
When, therefore, Alexander of Abonutichus produced his 
new god in serpent form (Lucian, Alex. 7 ff.) he was 
following time-honoured tradition. In Italy the serpent 
was connected with the genius (q.v.), cf. Cicero, Div. 2. 
62, where Ti. Sempronius Gracebus, father of the 
tribunes, sees two snakes, a male and a female, in his 
bedroom and is told that according as he kills one or the 
other, he or Cornelia will die, which duly comes to pass. 
However, they are not found only in this context. Apart 
from foreign cults (as that of Aesculapius, see especially 
Ovid, Met. 15. 669 ff., where the god in serpent form 
follows the embassy sent to bring him to Rome) and 
stories of foreign colour (as Tacitus, Ann. ii. ii. 6), in 
the old Italian worship of Juno Sospita the serpent 
played a part (Prop. 4. 8. 3 ff.). See also animals, sacred ; 
AscLEpius, para. 5 ; religion, minoan-mycenaean. 

H. J. R. 

SERRANUS, an epic poet who died prematurely, 
mentioned with Saleius Bassus (q.v.) by Quintilian 
{Inst. 10. I. 89-90) and Juvenal (7. 80). 

SERRANUS, see ATiLius. 

SERTORIUS, Quintus (c. 122-72 b.c.), was of Sabine 
extraction. He was tribunus militum in Spain (98) and 
legate in the Social War. Since Sulla barred his election 
to the tribunate, he declared for Marius, although he 
did not approve his Terror. Appointed governor of 
Hispania Citerior (83), he was proscribed by Sulla and 
escaped to Mauretania, where he defeated a Sullan army. 
He failed in an attempt to return to Spain and is said 
to have dreamed of fleeing to the Blessed Isles. Later, 
invited by the Lusitani, he successfully returned to 
Spain, where he gathered around him many Roman 
followers and gained the goodwill of the natives, who 
regarded his white fawn as a sign of divine protection. 
While his general Hirtuleius overran Hispania Citerior, 
Sertorius defeated Fufidius, legate of Ulterior (80) and, 
by guerrilla tactics, his successor Metellus Pius (79-78). 
Reinforcements under Perpema (q.v.) reached him in 
77. Master of most of Spain, Sertorius created a rival 
Senate of 300 Romans and established a school for sons 
of native chiefs at Osca {Huesca), thereby incidentally 
gaining hostages. 

Sertorius prevented Metellus joining Pompey, who 
arrived with reinforcements (77), and outmanccuyred 
Pompey near Lauro (76). But.Metellus defeated Hirtu- 
leius near Segovia (75), while control of Carthago Nova 
assured the commum'cations of the senatorial com- 
manders with Italy. After Sertorius had won a half- 
victory near the Sucro Quear), his enemies effected a 
junction (75). Sertorius negotiated an ineffective 
military alliance with Mithridates (75), but could not 
check the slow exhaustion of his movement. His popu- 
larity, and possibly his character, declined, until he was 
murdered by Perpema in 72. 

Sertorius, like Caesar, was one of several Roman 
generals who tried to master Rome from the provinces. 
By necessity or inclination he dealt generously with his 
native supporters and linked himself with the enemies 
(Mithridates and pirates) of the senatorial government. 
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But despite military skill, chivalrous bravery, and personal 
integrity he failed to master and unify the movement. 

Sources: Plutarch, Sertorius, from Sallust; fragments of Sallust’s 
Hisloriae; Diodorus 37. 22; Appian, BCiv. i. 108-15: Livy, Ptr. 
^>0-6. See Schulten, Fontes Hisp, Antiquae, iv. Cf. Hylands Papyri 
III, n._473 (1938). Modem: A. Schulten, Sertorius (Leipzig, 1926); 
T. Rice-Holmes, The Roman Republic i {1923); V. Ehrenberg, Ott 
und West (1935), 177 (with bibliography). A. M. 

SERTORIUS, sec also macro. 

SERVASrUS, SuLPicius Lupercus, Junior (‘Ser- 
bastus’, cod. Leid. Voss, of Ausonius; ‘Sebastus’, 
Schryver, Baehrens; ‘Servastus’, Wemsdorf), a fourtli- 
century a.d. schoolman of uncertain name, has left three 
Sapphic stanzas De vetustate, and forty-two elegiac 
lines De ctipiditate. 

Text w. tr.: J. W. and A. M. Duff, Minor Latin Poe/r (1935). 

J. W. D. 

SERVILIA (b. c. 100 n.c.) was daughter of Q. Servilius 
Caepio and Livia (the sister of M, Livius Drusus), 
step-sister of Cato Uticensis and mistress of Caesar. She 
married first M. Junius Brutus, to whom she bore Brutus, 
the murderer of Caesar, and next D. Junius Silanus (cos. 
62). Her three daughters by Silanus became respectively 
wives of the triumvir Lepidus, P. Servilius (cos. 48), and 
C. Cassius, the murderer of Caesar. She was the real 
head of one of the most important aristocratic groups of 
Rome. After Caesar’s death her influence on Brutus was 
considerable. 

F. Mtlnzer, PIPiiA. 1817; TK.Sytae,The Roman Revolution (spqo), 
sec index. A. M. 

SERVILIUS (i) AHALA, Gaius. The legend that 
Servilius saved his country in 439 D.C. by lulling tlie 
usurper Sp. Maclius (q.v.) with a dagger concealed under 
his armpit was probably invented as an aetiological myth 
to explain the cognomen Ahala or Axilla (r.e. armpit) 
borne by the gens ServUia, When it w.ts discovered that 
Servilii Ahalae occurred in the Fasti before 439, n 
difierent version was elaborated, according to which 
Servilius acted neither as a private citizen nor illegally, 
but as Master of Horse in Cincinnatus’ second (fictitious) 
dictatorship. Later embellishments, due to political 
propaganda of Gracchan and Sullan times, include 
Servilius’ exile from his ungrateful country. The legend 
of the tyrannicide and saviour of republican libci^ 
decisively influenced a descendant of tlie gens Servilia, 
M. Brutus. 

Mommien, RSm. Forsch. ii. 199 ff. P. T. 

SERVILIUS (2) VATIA ISAURICUS, Pubuu.s 
(134-44 n.c.), assisted Sulla in his last campaigns 
against the Marians and was rewarded with a consulship 
in 79. As proconsul of Cilicia in 78-75 he made a 
systematic attempt to reduce the pirate haunts in south 
Asia Minor. In 77 he cleared east Lyda and Pamphylia 
by naval action and siege operations. Crossing Mt. 
Taurus into Isauria, he .spent the campaigns in 76-75 in 
subduing its strongholds. These successes laid open tlie 
northward and more sailnerablc side of Cilicia Trachea, 
the chief pirate base; but they were not followed up, 
because of the outbreak of the Mithridatic War. In 63 
Servilius was defeated by Caesar in the competition for 
the oflicc of Pontifex Maximus, In 57-56 he was active 
in die recall of Cicero and the repression of Clodius. 
As censor in 55-54 he repaired the Tiber embankment 
after a disastrous flood. 

For his csttipsigns see II. A. Ormttoil.yRS 1912, 35 ff. M. C. 

SERVn-IUS (3) VATIA ISAURICUS, Ptnuu.s son 
of (a) above, in early life supported Cato, bvit became a 
Caesarian and Caesar’s colleague as osnsul in 48 n.c. 
Aficr suppressing the disturbances of C-selius he governed 
Asia, whence he corresponded with Cicero in 46. After 


Caesar’s murder Cicero affected to regard him as an ally, 
but knew him for a man of straw or worse (cf. ad Brut. 
2, 2. 3, if genuine), and in 43 Servilius betrothed his 
daughter to Octavian and became reconciled with Antony, 
Octavian jilted Servilia, but compensated her father with 
the consulate of 41, in which he showed his usual caution 
during the Pcrusinc War. G. E. F. C. 

SERVILIUS (4) NONIANUS, Marcus (cor. a.d. 35), 
famous for liis recitationes, the applause on one occasion 
attracting Claudius Caesar to join his audience (Plin. Ep. 
I. 13. 3). For his style in history’ see Quint. Inst. 10. i. 
102; Tac. Dial. 23; Peter, liRRel. ii, p. cxxviii. 98. 

SERVILIUS, see also caepio, casca, claucia, rullus. 

SERVmJTES. Restrictions on ownership arising from 
the rights of other parties were already recognized in early 
Roman law. A particular group of these iura in re aliena 
formed servitutes: their essential mark was that the 
owner of a plot of land was entitled to exercise certain 
rights on a neighbouring estate (e.g. walking, using the 
roadway, driving or pasturing cattle, drawing water, 
etc.). Servitudes were a burden for the owner of the 
praedium quod servit, but they originated in the needs of 
agricultural economy, a dominant interest in ancient 
Rome. ITicy ranked with res mancipi (see MANCIPATIO), 
and were considered as vested in the land itself (iura 
praedionm), so that they passed from one proprietor to 
another. A counterpart to these servitutes praedionm 
Tusticonim were servitutes praediorum urbanorvm, intro- 
duced later in the interest of buildings : a neighbour could 
be obliged not to build too high, or not to obstruct the 
access of light, etc. Whilst the rustic servitudes consisted 
in positive actions on the part of the owner of the 
dominant estate, the urban ones were mostly negative, 
and merely bound the owner of the servient tenement to 
abstain from certain actions. 

Another category of rights over the property of other 
parties consisted in servitutes personarum. The qualifica- 
tion of these rights as ‘sen’itudes’ perhaps dates from 
Justinian or the post-classical period. To this class of 
rights belong : stsufntcius (a right to use and draw produce 
from another’s property — land, or movables such ns 
slaves and cattle) ; usus (a mere ius utendi without any 
right to profits); and rights analogous to usus, namely 
habitatio, relating to another pereon’s house or lodging, 
and operae servorum or animalium (in which case ius 
utendi was restricted to the labour of slaves or animals). 
The category of personal servitudes was substantially 
reformed in post-classical times and by Justinian, The 
application of some general rules to all types of servi- 
tudes, and the equalization of the methods by which 
they were constituted and protected, made it possible to 
include all the personal servitudes in the same group ns 
the predial servitudes. 

P. Ronfantc, Carso d! dirille remano ili (1933): W. \V. Xluctctim), 
Lc:r Quarterly Revine 1927, 1928, 1930: 11. Iliondi, La tatesoria 
romana delle smilutes (spjS), S««Iiolhctcxt-book*ofRomtn Isavr 
under usw xj-’d reocroenz, boma-v, i. A. B. 

SERVIUS (i) TULLIUS, the sixth king of Rome 
(traditionally 578-535 B.C.), is an indisputably historical 
figure, svhosc Roman or Lntin origin (despite his later 
identification with the Etruscan Mastarna, q.v.) is 
attested by his having built the temple to the Latin 
goddess Diana on the .Avcntinc. Here the text of a 
tVc.sty between Rome and the I>atin League, tradition.illy 
attributed to Servius and known to authors of the 
.Augustan age, was preserved. There is no re.a^on to 
doubt the authenticity of the treaty, the invention of 
which would have been wholly purposeles’!. TIw tradi- 
tion that Servius was the son of a maidservant, and tliat 
he built the fortifications of Rome (</. under WAiJt- Of 
servius) must be rejected. 'Fhe constitution attributed 
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to him (as a reputedly liberal ruler) is probably a 
fictitious precedent for the laws passed in the fourth 
century on behalf of the plebs (see centuria, classis). 

H. Last, CAH vii. 391 fE. For papyrological evidence: POxy. 
2088; M. A. Levi, Riv. fil. 1928; A. Piganiol, Scritti in onore di 
B. Nogara (1937), 373 S- For a more conservative view of the 
Servian reforms see H. Last, JfRS I 945 > 3 ° R R 

SERVIUS (2) (4th c. A.D.), grammarian and commenta- 
tor (called Maritis or Mounts Servius Honoratus in MSS. 
from the 9th c. onwards). His greatest work was a 
commentary on Virgil (in the order Aen., EcL, G.), for 
wltich he directly or indirectly brought under contribu- 
tion much of the earlier Virgilian criticism. He relied 
greatly on Aelius Donatus, though he names him only 
when he disagrees with him. Since his work was designed 
for school purposes, he stresses grammatical, rhetorical, 
and stylistic points, but he does not neglect subject- 
matter, on which some of his notes show considerable 
learning. By way of illustration he quotes freely not only 
from Virgil but also from Terence, Cicero, Sallust, 
Lucan, Statius, and Juvenal. Often he reports con- 
flicting views, but he retains his otvn judgement and is 
always a keen defender of his author. The Servian 
commentary is found in a longer and a shorter version 
in manuscripts ; but only the shorter was printed until 
Pierre Daniel in 1600 published the longer form, which 
he regarded as the original Servius. G. Thilo, however, 
in the nineteenth century showed that the so-called 
Servius Auctus or Servius Danielis consisted of (a) 
Servius and (6) the remains of a much more learned com- 
mentary (composed in the order Ed., G., Aen.) which 
he attributed to some Irish monk of the seventh or 
eighth century (possibly Adamnan). In his edition he 
printed what he judged to belong to this hypothetical 
commentary in italics. The current opinion (cf., e.g., 
E. K. Rand in CQ 1916, 158-64) is that the 'additions’ 
in Servius Danielis are virtually parts of the commentary 
of Aelius Donatus which S. himself had not incor- 
porated. The standard edition is that of G. Thilo (vols. 
i, ii, iii. pt. i, 1881-7; vol. id- Pt- 2 = Appendix Serviana, 
ed. H. Hagen, 1902); but a new edition (vol. ii, 1946) by 
a group of Harvard scholars is in course of publication. 
The other extant works of S. are: Explanatio in artem 
Donati, De finalibtis, De centum metris, De metris Horatii 
(ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. iv. 405-48, 449-55, 456-67, 468- 
72). The Glossae Servii grammatici (ed. G. Goetz, Corp. 
Gloss. Lat. ii. 507-33) are an apocryphal compilation. 
See also scholarship, latin, in antiquity, and cf. 
Teufrel,§43i ; Schanz-Hosius, §248. 2 and §835. J. F. M. 

SERVIUS, see also sulpicius (2). 

SESOSTRIS (Hdt. 2. 102-1 1) was a mythical Egyptian 
king to whom were ascribed great conquests in Africa 
and Asia. In Ptolemaic times he was regarded as a 
person who had once lived and been heroized. Little of 
historical value can be gained from the somewhat lengthy 
discussion of the story by Herodotus. The subject is 
discussed thoroughly Isy Wiedemann, Herodots Zzoeites 
Buck. T. A. B. 

SESTIUS, Publius, as quaestor (63 u.c.) helped 
Cicero against Catiline, and later actively promoted 
Cicero’s recall from exile. As tribune (57) he struggled 
with an armed band against Clodius, In 56 he was 
accused de vi and de ambilu. In the accusation de vi he 
was defended by M. Crassus, Hortensius, Licinius 
Calvus,_ and Cicero (cf. Pro Sestio, and In P. Vatinium 
iestem interrogatio; P. Vatinius was a witness against 
Swtius) and was acquitted. In 52 he was defended by 
Cicero on a charge of bribery and probably acquitted. 
Praetor (in 55 ?) and propraetor in Cilicia (49), he passed 
over to Caesar after Pharsalus and accompanied Domi- 
tius Calvinus against Phamaccs. 

IL Ciaceri, Cicerone ii (1930), 76; cf. L. G. Pocock, A Commenteny 
on Cicero in Falim'um (1926). A. M, 


SESTOS, a city of the Thracian Chersonese, possessing 
the best harbour in the Dardanelles, and commanding 
the chief crossing of the straits (to Abydos). Its original 
Greek population came from Lesbos. Darius returned 
by way of Sestos from his Scythian Expedition, and 
Xerxes here set foot on Europe, crossing the Dardanelles 
by a bridge of boats. Athenian interest in Sestos began 
with the occupation of the Chersonese by Miltiades; 
at tliis time perhaps it received an Athenian settlement. 
It was the first town to be freed from Persia by the 
Athenian fleet (479-478), and it was tlie chief Athenian 
station during the naval operations against Sparta in the 
Dardanelles (411-404). After a brief Spartan occupation 
(404 to 393 or 386) it reverted to Athens in 365. A rebel- 
lion against Athens in 357 led to its recapture by Chares, 
the enslavement of the population, and the establishment 
of an Athenian cleruchy (352). After a frequent change 
of overlords in the Hellenistic age it became a free city 
under Roman rule, but it lost its position as the principal 
crossing-point between Europe and Asia to Byzantium. 

S. Casson, Macedonia, Thrace and Illyria (1926), 210-27. 

M. C. 

SET (called Typhon by the Greeks) was a god of Upper 
Egypt. He appears in the myth of Osiris as the wicked 
brother who murders the great god of the underworld 
and wounds his son Horns. The role of Set in this myth 
was well known to the Greeks, hence he is the wicked 
Typhon in Plutarch’s essay concerning Isis and Osiris 
(13 ff.). The Greek Typhon (q.v.) was a wicked son of 
Gaea and Tartarus who was overcome by Zeus, just as 
Horus finally overcame Set. 

A. Eniian, Die Religion der Agypter (1934); G. Roeder, art. 'Set’ 
in Roschcr’s iexj'Aon. T. A. B. 

SEVERUS (i), Lucius Septimius, Emperor a.d. 193- 
21 1 . A native of Africa, after distinguished service tinder 
Marcus, he became consul in 190 and subsequently 
governor of Upper Pannonia. Saluted Emperor at 
Camuntum (13 Apr. 193), he entered Rome on 9 June 
(see PERTiNAX and didius julianus). His first act was to 
dismiss the Praetorians and constitute a new guard for 
which all legionaries were eligible. The Senate ho 
sought to conciliate by a promise to put no senator to 
death and the people by a congiarium. After the funeral 
and apotheosis of Pertinax he set out against his rival 
Pescennius Niger. 

2. Victories by Septimius’ guards at Perinthus, 
Cyzicus, and Nicaea were followed by a decisive battle at 
Issus (194; see pescennius nicer), and after punitive 
expeditions against the Osroeni, Adiabeni, and Scaenite 
Arabs the war was ended. To prevent a recurrence of 
civil war Syria was divided into two provinces, Coele and 
Phoenice. The reason for the early termination of the 
■war was fear of Albinus, who was alleged to be in 
treasonable correspondence with the Senate (see clodius 
albinus). Before leaving for Europe, Septimius raised 
his son Caracalla to the rank of Caesar and adopted him- 
self into tlie family of the Antonines (rg6). After a brief 
visit to Rome he rejoined his army in Gaul, and the issue 
was settled at a battle near Lugdunum (Feb. 197)- 
Britain, like Syria, was divided into two provinces, and a 
rigorous persecution of tlie adherents of Niger and 
Albinus initiated. 

3. After a short stay in Rome Septimius was sum- 
moned East by news of a Parthian attack on Nisibis. A 
successful campaign culminated in the fall of Ctesiphon 
(198), in honour of which Caracalla was raised to the 
rank of Augustus and his brother Geta to that of Caesar. 
After two abortive attadcs on the desert fortress of 
Hatra the war ended with the annexation of Mesopo- 
tamia (199). The next three years were spent in Palestine 
and Egj'pt, where Alexandria was given a municipal 
council. On i Jan. 202 Septimius and Caracalla became 
joint-consuls at Antioch, and then returned to Rome. 
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4. Scptimius spent most of the next six years in Rome 
(tee PLAUTiANUs). In 20S he set out with his wife and 
t%vo sons for Britain. In the hope of intimidating the 
Caledonians Scotland was invaded, but the Roman losses 
were severe, and a temporary peace was patched up in 
the autumn of 210. Worn out by sidcncss and broken in 
spirit by Caracalla’s unfilial conduct he died at York 
in 211. 


5. Administration. Scptimius’ reign marlts an impor- 
tant stage in the development of the powers of the eques- 
trian order. Three new legions (I-III Parthicae) were 
commanded by equestrian pracfccti, the new province of 
Mesopotamia was, like Egypt, governed by a knight, and 
vicarii, who were equestrian procurators, not infre- 
quently replaced the regular senatorial governors in 
other provinces. Most significant arc the additional 
powers given to the Praetorian Prefect, who became 
supreme criminal judge beyond the looth milestone from 
Rome, and took over the control of the com supply from 
the pracfcctus annonac (see plautianus). By contrast the 
Senate was treated with disdain and became little more 
than a claque for applauding the emperor’s proposals and 
messages. Yet tlierc arc, apart from political persecu- 
tions, few indications of misuse of power. Useful legisla- 
tion based on equity and humanitarianism was passed, 
and the principle aflinned that the law is no respecter 
of persons. 

6. In the sphere of finance the fiscus received the 
revenues of both imperial and senatorial provinces, 
together with the bulk of tlie emperor’s patrimonium. 
Tlie aerarium was reduced to a municipal treasury, and 
a new exchequer, r« privata principis, was instituted to 
receive the profits of imperial confiscations. If Scptimius’ 
methods of raising money are open to criticism, his use 
of it was extravagant. In addition to conpiaria, com, oil, 
and medicine were distributed free to the populace of 
Rome, the alimentary system was revived, and the cost 
of the imperial post taken over by the fiscus. Rome was 
adorned with new buildings, an arch in the Forum, a 
palace on the Palatine, and the Septizonium or House 
of the Seven Planets, a monument to the emperor’s faith 
in astrologj’, which had guided him to choose Julia 
Domna, a lady with a royal horoscope, for liis second wife 
(sec JULIA DOMNA). 


7. The chief military refomt was the constitution of 
the new Guard, whicli henceforth scr\'cd as a seminary 
for officers. This change represents not a barbarization 
but a democratization of the army, just as the stationing 
of II Parthica at Albanum illustrates Scptimius’ policy of 
placing Italy on a level with tlic provinces. New con- 
cessions were made to the soldiers, who were allowed to 
marry during their service and on their discharge enjoyed 
special benefits. 

S. In the provinces Hadrian’s Wall was repaired and 
outposts south of the Limes Tripolitanus established. 
New colonics, which frequently received ius Jtaliaim, 
were founded, notably in Africa and Syria. But Antioch, 
Byzantium, and Lugdunum, which had espoused the 
cause of Niger or Albinus, were harshly punished. 
Similarlv conditions in the country-side varied; in tlic 
West there was probably less distress than in Lydia and 
Egvpt, where the pr.-isan'ts were ground down by imperial 
ngenLs or landlords. Severus was champion of neither 
town nor country. The army w.as the factor that dctci^- 
mined ids policy, and to maintain its cost the civil 
population was subjected to a v.ariety of imperial requisi- 
tions. On his dc.uh-b«! tlic Emperor is said to I'.ave 
exhorted his sons to live in pe.ice, enrich the soldiers, 
emi despise die rest of the world. 

JI-J. Sn.; DiyCjyiei. 



SEVERUS (2) ALEXANDER, Makcus Auitrxius, 
Emperor a.d. 222-35. This was tlic title by which 
Alexianus son of Mamaea was known, when he 
was adopted by Elagabalus at the age of thirteen and 
became sole emperor (221-2). Of a friendly and amen- 
able disposition, virtuous and honest, he was also 
vacillaring and incfTcctive, and this weakness was accen- 
tuated by the possessive devotion of his mother, who had 
sought to shield him from the licentious influences of 
his cousin. 

2. The first nine years of his reign, when first Maesa 
and thcii Mamaea controlled the government, tvcrc 
without incident, apart from the murder of the prefect 
Ulpian_(q.v.) by the praetorians, who were restive under 
his strict command. The finance's were rehabilitated 
without curtailing useful expenditure (c.g. on baths at 
Rome and road-making in the provinces). Alexander’s 
reign is represented in the Historia Augusta (q.v.) as a 
resuscitation of senatorial power, but apparently the 
Senate recovered no more than the appearance of supre- 
macy which Dio suggests in the speech of Maecenas to 
Augustus (52. 14 fl.). There were two import.ant refomis 
in this direction. A new consilium principis (q.v.) was 
formed, comprising 20 jurisconsults from the cquestri.an 
order, and 70 senators. Although the senatorial members 
formed the majority’, with men like Ulpian and Paulus 
(q.v.) taking part in the discussions, the real power l.iy 
with the bureaucrats. Secondly, the incompatibility 
between the status of a senator and a praetorian prefect 
was removed. But if this enhanced the Senate’s prestige, 
it also extended the powers of the prefect, who could 
preside at senatorial trials. Further, there was no decline 
in the power of the soldiers in politics and it was, for 
instance, fear for his safety at their hands that led the 
Emperor to send the historian Dio (q.v.) to Bithynia 
during the year of his consulship. But because after his 
death the Senate declined as 0 political body, Alexander 
became the hero of those who regarded senatorial power 
as a panacea, and from such panegy’rics grew up the 
historical novel which constitutes the Life of Severus 
Alexander in the Historia Augusta. 

3. In 231 Alexander and liis mother left Rome for 
Anrioch, to repel an inv.ision of Mesopotamia by the 
Persian king Artaxerxes (q.v, 4). After quelling some 
mutinies he prepared for a campaign in the following 
spring, in which his army w.ts divided into three divisions, 
Tlic result was not an unqualified success, but Meso- 
potamia was recovered. 

4. Alexander returned to a triumph in Rome (233), 
but his stay w.ts short, as news of unrest in Germany 
necessitated his presence on the Rhine. The army, part 
of which was sent direct from Syria, was concentrated at 
Mainz, but Alexander made tlie fatal misLikc of trying 
to buy peace. This pacifism was interpreted as cowardice 
by' the Europc.Tn legions, which were further incensed at 
the favouritism shown by the Emperor and his mother to 
the Orient.al troops. Looking for a lc.adcr of courage and 
energy, their choice fell on a Thracian peasant called 
Maxiniinus (235). Soon afteiw.irds Alexander and his 
mother, deserted even by their Oricnt.als, were murdered. 

lIcTodisn, H’. 6; Dio bis. “O-So; S.n..A. A. Jardf, 

t^fudrt fur la tVi* ft If df Altxnndrt (1925)? 

V.’. Thiele, Le SfttTO Alexr.’. lta yri/rrajere (igey); PaiVer, 
iVcrlJ, 103-14, 139-3S: CAU xii, cli. 3 , 55 i, 3 . H, M. D. P. 


SEVERUS (3), SnxTUS Julius, a Dalmati.tri by birth, 
rose to scnatori.al rank, pursuing under Hadrian (q.v.) a 
brilliant career. Preliminary' and urban offices once 
discharged, he was succcMively commander of Legio 
XI V Gemina. governor of D-acia (c. consul 

(s~i), govetnor of I..ower Morsis (12R-30), of Britain 
(c. 130-3), of judetafe. 133-5), and then— tb.c first to hold 
this offiec— of the newly' formed Syria PaLtesiina. 


PIP: I ',74: P. L!i.s',Vrr.:h'», Cc 
(r.'r-JJ) r- ns. 5,j. 
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SEVERUS (4), Flavius Valerius, a rough soldier and 
boon companion of Galerius, chosen at his wish to 
succeed as Caesar in the West in a.d. 305. On the death 
of Constantins Chlorus in 306 Severus succeeded him 
as Augustus, and Constantine, proclaimed in Britain, 
was fitted into the system as his Caesar. When Maxentius 
rose in Rome, Galerius ordered up Severus from Milan 
to suppress him. Baffled by the walls of Rome and 
deserted by his own men Severus retired to Ravenna and 
surrendered, on the promise of his life, to the old 
Maximian. When Galerius invaded Italy in 307, Severus 
was treacherously put to death by Maxentius at Tres 
Tabemae. B. M. 

SEVERUS (s), SuLPicius, a Cliristian writer of note, 
bom soon after A.D. 350 in Aquitania. He was a successful 
advocate and married into a wealthy consular family, but 
he became a monk. His chief works include his Chronica, 
a chronicle reaching from Old Testament times to his 
own, and Dialogues that centre round Saint Martin of 
Tours. 

Kappelmacher, PW, s.v. H. M. 

SEVERUS, CASSIUS, see CASSIUS (9). 

SEVIUS NICANOR, see saevius. 

SEXTILIUS ENA, see ENA. 

SEXTIUS (i), Titus, was legatus to Caesar in Gaul and 
governor of Africa Nova (Numidia) from 44 B.c. After 
Mutina he was ordered by the Senate to transfer two 
of his legions to Italy and the third to Comificius, gover- 
nor of Africa Vetus. Later he attacked Comificius, 
defeated him, and annexed his province (42 or 41). He 
handed over both provinces to Octavian’s lieutenant 
Fango (on instructions from Lucius Antonlus), recovered 
them during the Perusine War as Antony’s representa- 
tive, and surrendered them to Lepidus shortiy after- 
wards. 

Appian, BCiv. 3-5 : Dio Cassius 48. 21-3. F. L. Ganter, Pro- 
vtnsialveraaltung d. Triumvirn (1892), and Philol. Uii (1894), J44-6. 

G. W. R. 

SEXTIUS (2), Quintus, philosopher of the time of 
Augustus, founded a philosophical school which met 
with great success at first but did not last long. He 
claimed to be the founder of a native school of philo- 
sophy, but was in fact an eclectic, borrowing from 
Stoicism his ethical views, from Plato the theory that 
the soul is an incorporeal entity, and from the Pytha- 
goreans a belief in vegetarianism. See diatribe. He is 
probably identical with the botanical and medical writer 
Sextius Niger, whose work Flepl vXtjs larpiKijs was used 
by Pliny and Dioscorides. 

PW ii A. 2040. \V. D. R. 

SEXTIUS LATERANUS, see under stolo. 

SEXTIUS NIGER, see (2) above. 

SEXTUS (i) of Chaeronea, nephew of Plutarch, 
Platonist, teacher of Marcus Aurelius and Varus. 

PW ii A. 2057. 

SEXTUS (2), called Empiricus, physician and sceptical 
philosopher, wrote in the last third of the second century 
A.D. His epithet Empiricus (so already Diog. Laert. g. 
ir6) shows that he belonged to the ‘empirical’ school of 
physicians (cf. [Galen], Jsagoge 4). In one point, how- 
ever, he disagrees with them {Pyr. i. 236). 

His rnedical writings are lost. As a philosopher S. 
lacks originality. He represents the new sceptical school 
founded by Aencsidemus, whose system he sets out with 


clarity though not wholly without errors and repetitions. 
Now and then he criticizes Aenesidemus from a more 
modem point of view. To us his writings are most 
valuable, being the only complete description of ancient 
scepticism. 

His books are: Outlines of Pyrrhonism {Uvppdiveioi 
vTTOTVTTwcreis) : bk. 1 gives a general account of the 
sceptical basic terms, and discusses the end and method 
of Pyrrhonism; bk. 2 refutes dogmatic logic and theory 
of knowledge, bk. 3 physics and ethics. 

In detail we find tWs criticism in the five books of 
Against the Dogmatists {Upas SoyyxartKotJs). A third work 
is Against the Schoolmasters [IIpos p.aBT)p.ariKovs), in six 
books, criticizing the non-philosophical subjects of 
gener^ teaching; granunar, rhetoric, mathematics, 
astronomy, music. The former work, which follows in 
the manuscripts after the latter, is also coimted as Upos 
Ha6r}[i. 6-11. 

Texts: I. Bekkcr (1842); H. Mutschmann (vols. i and ii, 1912-14; 
iii still lacking) ; Loeb (with Engl. Transl., without the last work). 
Studies; E. Pappenheim, Lebemverhaltnisse da S. E. (1875); L. 
Haas, Oberd.SchriftendaS,E.(t88z)\ A. Kochalsky.DeS'.h’.odt). 
logicos libr. guaestiona crit. (Thesis, Marburg 1911); W. Heintz, 
Studien zu S. E. (1932); P.W. ii 2057 A. See also sceptics. 

IC.O.B. 

SEXTUS (3), originator of a collection of gnomes, 
Ei^rov yvcopai, mentioned by Origen and translated 
into Latin by Rufinus, who gave it the name of Anulus. 
The Syriac translation bears the title Dicta selecta sancti 
Xysti episcopi Romani, but Jerome argues against the 
authorship of Xystus (a.d. 256-8) and calls the author 
Sextus Pythagoreus. The original collection was pro- 
bably non-Christian and made in the second century 
A.D., but additions implying a Christian background 
were gradually made, though definite allusions to Christ 
or to Christian doctrine were avoided. 

Ed. A. Elter (1891-2). PW ii A. 2061. W. D. R. 

SHIPS. The shipping of the ancient Mediterranean 
consisted of two main types of vessels — the slim, light- 
draught war-galley (see trireme, quinquibeme) and the 
heavy, slow merchant ship. The distinction between 
these, which accompanied the separation of merchant 
and pirate in the archaic Greek period, reflects the wide 
difference in functions : the merchant ship kept the sea 
night and day with heavy cargoes, in all but the worst 
weather ; for the war-ship, considerations of seaworthiness 
were subordinate to efficiency and handiness in battle. 
Fleets of war, in consequence, often fotmd blockades and 
long cruises dangerous. 

The proportion of length to breadth, in the galley 
about 7 : i, approximated (04:1 for the transport. 
Merchant and war-vessels alike were constructed from 
wood, chiefly larch, cypress, and fir (Theophrastus, Hist. 
PI. 5.7). As to-day, a keel was set upon ways in a dock- 
yard; to this shipwrights attached ribs, upon which the 
planking of the hull was nailed. Strengthening cables 
seem to have taken the place of stringers parallel to the 
keel in some cases. The prow of the merchant vessel was 
simple, without ram or voluted prow-post; the stem- 
post, which curved back towards the prow, on cargo 
ships often resembled a goose’s neck. While war-galleys 
were at most decked only on prow and stem, other craft 
were usually completely decked by 400 b.c. and had a 
cabin aft. In the stem were a ladder for use if the ship 
were beached, usually an anchor in addition to the prow- 
anchor, and the tutelary Image of some god, from which 
the ship might take its name. This name, or some 
indicative symbol, was often placed on the prow. The 
steering-gear consisted of tivo large rudder-oars, one 
projecting on either side of the stem. 

Merchant craft, having a permanent mast, relied 
chiefly on sail, though long sweeps could be used. At 
first they had one mast, v/hich bore a square sail, made 
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from linen or sometimes from hides ; later a small for?rard 
mast was added, and in the Roman Empire two or three 
main masts are sometimes found, with triangular sails 
above the main yard. Such sailing-vessels apparently 
made three to four knots in normal conditions (see 
NAVIGATION). 

With the spread of commerce merchant vessels 
increased in size. The unique Alexandreia of Hicro H 
rated at 3,310 tons, and the AIc.vandrian grain-ship Isis, 
of the second century A.D., measured roughly 140 by 36 
feet, with a depth of 33 feet and a weight of 3,250 tons. 
These were exceptional ; but by the Roman Empire the 
average navis oneraria rated perhaps at 50 tons. 

Acts xxvii-sxviii; Lucian, The Ship. E. Assmann, ‘Scewesen’ in 
A. Baumcistcr's Denhmuler dcs klmsisehen Altertums (18S8; 
numerous reproductions); F. Miltncr, PIl', s.v. 'Sectvesen': C. 
Torr, Anciatl Ships {1S94); A. B. Cook, Comp. Gr. Stud. ch. vi, § ti. 

C. G. S. 

SIBYLLA. This word, of uncertain etj’molog>', appears 
first in Heraclitus (ap. Plut. Pyth. Or. 6; Clem. Al. 
Strom. I. 70. 3), and was early used as a proper name 
(e.g. Ar. Pax 1095, 1116). As a single prophetic female 
the Sibyl was variously localized, and legends of her 
wanderings account for her presence at different spots, 
but as early as Hcraclidcs Ponticus (Clem. Strom. 1. 108. 
3) she became pluralizcd, and thereafter we find two, 
three, four, five, six, or ten Sibyls, in different places 
and some bearing individual names, since the term 
Sibyl had now become generic. Varro’s Res Divinae (ap. 
Lact. Inst. I. 6. 8-12) lists ten: i. Persian; 2. Libyan; 
3. Delphic; 4. Cimmerian (in Italy); 5. Erythrae.an; 
6. Samian; 7. Cumacan (named Amalthea, Hcrophile, 
Demophilc, or, in Verg. Aen. 6. 36, Dciphobc) ; 8. Hel- 
lespontic (at Marpessus near Troy); 9. Phrygian (at 
Ancj'ra); 10. Tiburtine (named Albunc.a). Sibyls at 
Delos, Clarus, Colophon, Sardis, Dodona, and elsewhere 
(A. Bouchc-Lcclcrcq, Hist, dc la divination, ii (i88o), 
17 S» 183. Cuchholz in Roschcr, Lexihon iv. 796-803) arc 
doubtful and perhaps to be identified with some of those 
in Varro’s list. For a legend of the Cumacan Sibyl see 
APOixo, para. 6. 

The ecstatic character of Sibylline prophecy (cf. 
Heraclitus ap. Plut. loc. cit.) is described by Virgil, Acn. 
6. 77-102. The content of such utterances was early 
reduced to written form, in Greek hexameter verses, the 
genuineness of which was often gtiarantecd by acrostics 
(Cic. Div. 2. ii2;Dion. Hal. 4. 62. 6). They were origin- 
ally, in the case of the Cumacan Sibyl (Varro ap. Serv. 
Acn. 3. 444), inscribed on palm-le.avcs. Collections of 
these verses were made for later consultation, and there 
is a famous story’ (Dion. Hal. 4. 62. 1-6; Plin. HN 13. 
88; Lact. Inst. i. 0 . lo-ii ; Serv. Aen. 6. 72, etc.) of the 
sale to Tnrquinius Priscus of one such collection which 
was put into the charge of a special priestly college (see 
QUiNDECiMViat SACius TACiuNDis), to be consulted only 
at the command of the Senate, in contrast to the unre- 
strieted consultation of Sibyls elsewhere. After these 
Sibylline Books had been destroyed in the burning of the 
Capitol in 83 n.c, a new collection w.as made from s-arious 
sources to replace them. To the Jcwish-Ilcllenistic 
culture and later to Christian influence arc due many 
blatant forgeries, and fourteen somewhat miscellaneous 
hooks of oracles arc still extant (cd. by A. Rzach, 1S91 ; 
J. Gcffckcn, 1902). The last known consultation of the 
books was in 363 (.Amm. Mam. 23. 1. 7). and the official 
collection was burned in the time of Stilicho (Rut. N’.amat. 
2. 52). nic influence of Jewish and Christian interpola- 
tions, however, combined svitJt the prophecy of the 
Cumacan Sibyl in A'irgil's F'ourth Eelopte to give to all 
the Sibyls a position in Christian literature and art some- 
what .sintilar to th.at cccorded the Old Test.-tment 
prophets. A. S. P. 

SICELIDAS, irr ,Asa.i.Ti.viir5 ( 2 ). 


SICELS. The Siccla, or Siadi, were the native inhabi- 
tants of Sicily whom the Grcelts found in possession of 
the island. They had unquestionably migrated long 
before from north Africa in consequence of the drying 
up of the Sahara. Some occupied the southern half of 
Italy,_ which explains the frequent classical references to 
Siculi even near Rome itself. They represent n pre- 
Aryan stratum (cf. under UGuniANs) and their language 
may have been totally unrelated to Italic; possibly 
it was akin to Ac surviving Berber languages. The 
movement of Siculi from Italy to Sicily described by 
Thucy’dides, Philistus, and Hcllanicus, who date by the 
Trojan war, refers to a far later period (middle or late 
Bronze Age). 

Excavations, principally in eastern Sicily, give con- 
secutive pictures of Siculan culture until it was killed 
out by the Greeks. The Neolithic period, arbitrarily 
termed ‘Sicanian’, is interesting chiefly for the incised 
pottery of Stcntinello. The 'First Siculan’ period is 
Chalcolithic and remarkable for unique painted wares 
with simple geometric patterns. The rock-hewn cham- 
ber-fombs arc characteristic; wide commerce is already 
suggested. The ‘Second Sicul.an’ is full Bronze Age; it 
marks the zenith of the native culture. Mycenaean 
influence is then quite strong, marked especially by 
imports of the Late Minoan 'I’hird types. The 'Third 
Siculan’ is Iron Age, beginning with the tenth century; 
it shows stagnation and decline. Intercourse with Greece 
of the Dipylon period, however, continued and resulted 
in some interesting native pottery. 

T. E. Pcct, Slone and Hronze Age {1908); ‘Sicillcn’ in Ebert’s 
lical-Lexikon der VoT^eschichte (bibliocraphy and illustrations). 

D. R.-Nlacl. 

SICILY. PnniisTony. Ancient writers know three 
native peoples: Sicani in western, Siculi in eastern (see 
siCELs), and Elymi in north-western Sicily. Thucydides 
(6. 2) attributes an Iberian origin to the Sicans, Italic 
to the Sicels, and Trojan to the Elymians. The Sicans 
arc now often considered the Neolithic inhabitants. 
Despite the linguistic difficulty of separating Siculi from 
Sic.ani (Siculi ; Sicani = Romuli : Romani), recent philo- 
logical research tends to reinforce Thucydidc.s’ opinion 
and show that the Siccl language was Indo-European 
and more nearly connected with Latin than Osco- 
Umbrian, while some place-names in the Sican area 
maybe connected with Ibcria.'Thc origin of thcEiymians 
remains obscure, but toponymy renders a Ligurian con- 
nexion probable. It must also be noted that there is 
no distinction of culture between cast and west corres- 
ponding to the distinction of Siculi and Sicani. 

2, The GnrxK Period. The extent of early Phoenidan 
colonization in Sicily is unknown, but in historical times 
it w.as limited to Motya, Solus, and Panotmus. The ' 
ElyTnians, whose principal towms were Segesta, Eryx, 
and Entclla, became traditional allies of the C.arthagi- 
ni.ans. I-'rom c. 735 n.c. (the chief source, Thucydides 6. 
3-5, is only approximately reliable) there followed n 
prolonged period of Greek colonization in the island (see 
cous.NiZATiON ; also the several Greek cities). The natives 
were ejected from the best sites, wjicn not reduccti to 
serfdom, as at Syracuse. Tisc penetration of Greek 
customs slowly transformed the Siccl peasant, but the 
assimilauon was incomplete before Hellenistic times. 
The economic development was favourable. Wheat, 
wine, oil. cattle, and horses were exponed. Abundant 
pottery imported from Corinth and Rhoiitr., later from 
.Attica, proves n considerable trade with Greece. C.artha- 
pinian and south-Italian markets also svere open, as w.as 
Rome fro.m e. 500 n.c. (whither the Siciliftn agrarian ailt 
cf Dcmcter passed). M.any sixth-century temple', attest 
the culture and wcaltli of this period, end tlie first 
Sidlian coin.igc belongs to the second half of t!ie c entury. 
Ilie Phoeniciant, allied svith tlsc Etrusea-oi, stood on the 
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defensive, but defeated the attempts of Pentathlus(c. 580) 
and Dorieus (c. 510) to colonize Lilybaeum. ■ 

3. Tyranny emerged, as in Greece, but the aristocracy 
■was much stronger, Carthaginians and Sicels affected 
internal politics, and there was in general greater social 
instability. The early tyranny of Phalaris (q.v.) of 
Acragas led on to numerous revolutions after c. 550. 
Hippocrates (q.v.) of Gela founded the first great tyran- 
nical State in Sicily, which his successor Gelon (q.v.) 
extended to Syracuse. A coalition of Anaxilaus (q.v.), 
the Carthaginians, Selinus, and Himera tried to check 
him and his ally Theron of Acragas, wliile the Greek 
homeland was involved in the Persian War. They were 
defeated at Himera (480). Under Gelon and Hieron, 
Sicilian culture reached its zenith. Greek culture pene- 
trated deeply into the Phoenician colonies. The Elymian 
cities became half-Phoenician, half-Greek. After the 
deaths of Theron and Hieron (467-466) the tyrannies 
soon came to an end. The attempts of the Sicel chief 
Ducetius (q.v.) to organize a national movement proved 
abortive. 

4. Leontini and Rhegium, the enemies of Syracuse, 
renewed a former alliance with Athens (433) which had 
ambitions towards the west. After a preliminary inter- 
vention on their behalf (427-424), Athens undertook 
the great expedition against Syracuse which ended in 
tragedy (413). Carthage now profited by the exhaustion 
of Syracuse to attempt the complete conquest of Sicily 
(409). Selinus and Himera fell in 409, Acragas and Gela 
in 406-405. 

5. The Greeks could resist only by transforming their 
political structure. In Sicily democracy had been less 
productive than in Greece, but it had given rise to 
rhetoric. Under the tyranny of Dionysius I (q.v.) a 
Sicilian State was organized, which deprived the Greeks 
of their freedom and wealth, but repelled the Cartha- 
ginians to their former boundary. The price of power 
was internal dissolution. Chaos followed Dionysius’ 
death, and petty tyrants established themselves in various 
cities. Timoleon (q.v.) beat off a fresh Carthaginian 
attack. After liis death (c. 330) the restored free govern- 
ments lost ground; many fell to adventurers like Aga- 
thocles (q.v.) who, on the basis of an anti-aristocratic and 
anti-Carthaginian policy, rebuilt a large but shortlived 
State in Sicily. New tyrants appeared, and many of the 
best men (e.g. Timaeus, Theocritus) abandoned Sicily 
in view of the patent dissolution of the Greek settlements. 
The Mamertines (q.v.) established themselves as land- 
pirates in Messana (c. 28S). To meet a fresh Cartha- 
ginian attack the Greeks sought the help of Pyrrhus (q.v.), 
who failed to expel the Carthaginians. Syracuse, under 
Hieron II (q.v.), made the final effort, checked the 
Mamertines, but allowed Carthage to occupy Messana. 
This precipitated Roman interference and the First 
Punic War (see punic wars), after which Sicily became 
a Roman province. Hieron’s kingdom remained auto- 
nomous and prosperous till his death in 215, when Syra- 
cuse went over to Carthage. After Rome had reduced 
Syracuse (21 1) the State of Syracuse was incorporated 
in the Roman pro'vince. 

6. The Roman Province. The province was governed 
by a praetor with one quaestor in Syracuse and another in 
Lilybaeum. The provincial council of natives was merely 
an ornamental body; Messana and Tauromenium were 
theoretically considered as federated cities, because they 
had not fought against the Romans. A few communities 
became liberae, and immunes (e.g. Segesta, Panormus). 
The remainder 'were either tithe-paying (decumanae) or 
tithe-and-rent paying {censoriae; the number of these 
is uncertain): in the civitates censoriac the land was 
considered ager publictis. All the cities enjoyed con- 
siderable independence in home affairs. The bronze coin- 
age of the cities coritinued until after Augustus. The 
rules of the dccuma (q.v.) were derived from a law of 


Hieron II. During the Republic the Romans fostered 
wheat-growing. Many Romans bought estates in Sicily. 
Italian immigration was considerable. The development 
of laiifundia favoured the rebellions of slaves (135-132; 
104-100 B.C.). The governorship of C. Verres 
B.c.) was only a small episode, but the fight between Sex. 
Pompeius and Octavian added a hea'vy burden. As 
Sicilian wheat lost importance, much ploughland was 
turned into pasture. Laiifundia spread enormously. 
The emperors became the biggest landowners. Foreign 
trade, still flourishing in Republican times, declined. 

7. The Sicilians apparently obtained the Latin rights 
by Caesar’s gift. Antony published a scheme of Caesar 
to grant Roman citizensliip to Sicily, but Octavian did 
not implement it. Under Augustus Messana and then 
a few other cities obtained Roman citizenship. Augustus 
founded colonies of veterans in Catana, Panormus, 
Syracuse, Tauromenium, Termae, and Tyndaris. The 
old system of administration was probably replaced with 
(a) tax-free Roman colonies and municipia; (b) tax-free 
Latin municipia ; (c) tax-paying Latin municipia. A fixed 
levy replaced tithes. Latin and Greek culture long 
coexisted. In the fifth century the Vandals with their 
fleets partially held and totally controlled Sicily. 
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SICINIUS, Gnaeus, tribune of the plebs (76 B.c.), 
attempted to repeal the law of Sulla about the tribu- 
nate, but was frustrated by the consuls and perhaps 
murdered. 

SICINIUS, see also dentatus. 

SICULUS FLACCUS, gromalicus, of unlcnown date; 
author of a treatise on categories of land-tenure in Italy. 

SICYON, Corinth’s western neighbour, stood in a rich 
plain two miles from the sea. The archaic town lay at 
the foot of a large triangular plateau which was the 
acropolis. Demetrius Poliorcetes transplanted it to the 
acropolis. The remains of this town include the theatre, 
stadium, agora with fountains and portico, and large 
Roman buildings. 

Sicyon was founded from Argos, and owed Argos 
religious and originally also political duties. These were 
set aside by the tyranny which, begun by Orthagoras c. 
660 B.C., and favouring the non-Dorian elements, lasted 
over 100 years. Its greatest power was attained under 
Cleisthenes, ■who led the forces which destroyed Crisa 
in the first Sacred War (c. 580), and also had relations 
farther west. He celebrated his daughter’s wedding with 
fabulous magnificence (Hdt. 6. 127). Sparta put dowm the 
tyranny and Sicyon became her faithful ally. In the third 
century its chief citizen, Aratus, gave it an important 
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position in the Achaean League. Si'cyon was a famous 
centre of art. In the archaic period it was a home of 
painting and pottery (Plin. HN 35. 151-2), but the 
attribution of the proto-Corinthian vases to Sicyon is 
now discredited (I-I. Pa5’nc, Nccrocoriuthia, 1931, 35 ff.). 
In the fourth century it owned the leading school of 
painters and produced the sculptor Lysippus. 

C. H. Skalct, Ancient Sici'on (U.S.A. 1928), T. J. D. 

SIDON, a city on the coast of Phoenicia, was ruled under 
Persia by a native dj-nasty which had close commercial 
relations with Athens and was already hcllenized, as the 
sarcophagi of the kings show. The djmasty was confirmed 
by Alercander but suppressed in tlie early tliird century 
(the last known king was the Ptolemaic admiral Philoclcs), 
and Sidon became a republic, ruled by Suffetes. From 
Antiochus IV’s reign it issued municipal coinage, still 
mostly inscribed in Phoenician. In r 1 1 d.c. it gained its 
freedom, which was recognized by Pompey but taken 
away by Augustus in 20. It received, however, about 
this time a great accession of territory up to Mount 
Hermon {see iTuitAKA), and was probably soon again 
freed. Under Elagabalus it became a Roman colony. 
Sidon was a great commercial city and also possessed two 
important industries, purple-dyeing and glass-blowing; 
the latter art was discovered in the first century n.c. at 
Sidon, and the names of many Sidonian glass-blowers 
of the early Principate arc Imown, chiefly from signatures 
on extant pieces. 

E. nonigmann, PW ii A (1923), 2216-29. A. 11 . M. J. 

SIDONIUS APOLLINARIS (Gaius Soi.i.ius Mode- 
STUS(?) ApoLUNATtis SiDONius), a Gallo-Romaii of noble 
family, was bom at Lugdunum (Lyons) about a.d. 430. 
He married Papianilla, daughter of Avitus, and through 
her acquired the estate of Avitacum in Auvergne. Avitus 
was proclaimed emperor, July 455. Sidonius accom- 
panied him to Rome, and there recited in his honour, 

1 Jan. 456, a pancfjyric in verse (Cam. 7), which was 
rewarded with a statue in Trajan’s Forum. Avitus was 
soon dethroned. S. then joined an insurrection with 
headquarters at Lyons, but was finally reconciled to 
Majorian, the new emperor, and delivered at Lyons (45S) 
a panegyric on him (ibid. 5). In 459 or 460 he held 
some govemment post at Rome. After Majorian’s fall 
(461) he spent some years in his native country. In 467 
he led a Gallo-Roman deputation to the Emperor 
Anthemius at Rome. On i Jan. 468 he recited his third 
and last panegyric (ibid. 2), after which he became 
prarfectus urhi. He returned to Gaul in 469 and accepted 
the bishopric of Auvergne with scat at Clermont- 
Ferrand. Although ill equipped for ecclesiastical office, 
he discliargcd his s.acrcd duties with earnestness and 
success; above all, he upheld his people in resisting the 
Goths. In 475 Rome, to his dismay, ceded Auvergne to 
Euric. S. was subjected to n mild imprisonment in the 
fortress of Liria, near Carc.assonne. Soon released, he 
w.as ultimately allowed to resume his bishopric. The 
usual d.ate for his death, 479, is probably a little too early. 
He w.-'s c.-inonircd. 

AVoitlcs. (i) Carninn: (a) i-S, the three long pane- 
gyrics (in reversed chronolo,gical order) together with 
prefaces and dcdic.uions; (l>) 9-2.;, professedly youthful 
poems, rouging from 4 to 512 lines, practically all 
addressed to, or concerned with, friends. (2) Eplsiular, 
tiine books, addressed to many friends^ and relations. 
Rks. 1-2 belong to the period before his episcopate. Some 
letters svcrc rpcci.slly written for the collection, the others 
were catTfully revised. Roth poems and letters throw 
imporroni liflit on the fifth century. Tltry show S. as n 
pcni.nl and r.s-mp-stlsctic man. a loy.sl friend and ardent 
patriot, hut a! so as a ratlier n.srTO'v-mir.ded aristocrat and 
literary pcdwit. Hw origitsnliiy svas limited, hut he had 
a keen eve for externa! detail?. His language is absurdly 


stilted and obscure, with all manner of rhetorical tricks 
exaggerated ad nauseam. 

Text: ed. Luetjohann (18S7; life bj- Mommsen); Mohr (1S95): 
with notes, Savaro (Paris, 1609); Sirmond (I’.nris, 1652); \V. 'U 
Anderson, with transl. and notes (bibliog.), vol. i (Poems and Letters, 
bits. 1-2, I^eb 1936); O. M. Dalton, free transl.of Letters (2 vols,, 
* 9 ^ 5 /* C, E. Stevens, Sidon, Apoll, and His /Igc (biblio^j.j 

W . JJ. A 

SIEGECRAFT, GREEK, The limitations of Greek 
sicgccraft before the fourth century n.c. were partly those 
of Greek engineering. They arc best illustrated by the 
strategy of the Peloponnesian War, which was based on 
the fact that Athens svas impregnable. Potidaca and 
Plataca (not great cities) had to be staiwed out ; the famous 
siege of Syracuse was little more than an unsuccessful 
attempt at blockade. A beleaguered city, if well provi- 
sioned, had far more to fear from treachery within its 
walls than from the enemy without. 

The problem for the besieger was the city-wall, how to 
go under it, over it, or through it. Undermining, scaling- 
ladders, or a movable tower, the ram — all these were tried 
in tlic fifth century or earlier, but the defence had cfTcctive 
.if primitive replies (see, c.g., Thucydides 2. 71-8; 3. 20-4 
and 52: Platac.i). The invention of tlic cat.npult was 
important (c. 400, perhaps in Syracuse), because its 
missiles (stones or arrows) could clear a wall of its 
defenders while a ram breached it or a tower disgorged 
a boarding-party. Dionysius at Motya was the first to 
co-ordinate ‘machines’ and show that they could capture 
a strong island fortress (398: Diodorus 14, 47-53). Why 
the generals of Greece were so slow' to imitate is uncer- 
tain : lack of money probably accounts for much, and also 
lack of stimulus among cities accustomed to wars of 
.attrition rather than destruction. Philip of Macedon 
(359-336) had the first ‘modem’ siege-train in Greece, 
and he introduced a short era in wliich the attack was 
ahead of the defence, a development which probably had 
profound political effects, helping him to conquer Greece 
without a war d outrance. 

The supreme success of Alexander in siege warfare was 
due Ic.ss to a further technical adv.ance than to the 
personal factor: by all rc.asonable standards Tyre was 
impregnable, but he took it (Arrian, Anab. 2. 16-24). 
Later, at natural strongholds like Aomos (q.v.) and 'the 
Sogdian rock’, his machines might help him, but far 
more it was his,obvious contempt for thenatural obstacles 
that got him through. The siege of Rhodes by Demetrius 
(305: Diod. 20. 81-8 and 91-100) was, tcchniailly, the 
most cl.sboratc in antiquity: Demetrius had an unprece- 
dented siege-train, but the Rbodi.sns, too, had artillery 
besides a good w.ill. Alre.sdy, in fact, the baksnee had 
shifted back in favourof the defence. Catapults could serve 
both sides. A solid wall of dressed stone could with- 
stand rams for a time, roofed battlements could pro- 
tect its defenders, a ditch in front could hinder rams 
and towers from approaching. And all the old tricks 
remained: even the armoured ’Hclcpolis’ of Demetrius 
was ultimately fired by tire Rhodians. It w.ss not so 
much degeneration in subsequent besiegers as the 
improved equipment of the besieged which fi.xcd the 
acme of Greek sicgccraft tou-ards flic end of the fourth 
century, and made the third century an age of few great 
sieges, 

AenM? Tiicticu', Pcihrteisf-a; Athenstun end _ in !C. 

Wc’cher. Piitiorc/iiptf det Greo li. Schremmin J. (iroroAver 
end G, Vciih, }lten;e:en unJ Krir^Juknf^ tUr GriecKm mi ItinrT 
(192S), c!i. S- T- G. 

SIEGECRAFT, ROMAN. Rome v.ui r.hw in adopting 
Grecl: artillery and does not ece.'n to have made any great 
contribution to its development. 

Two tj'pro of bc.svy arsiilcry v.cre use'.!, the ea'npuita 
and the t^aUhta, the former for shooting arrotv;;, the 
latter for stones. ’I'heirconttnictron hated upon the 
elasticity of torsion produced by twisted strsndt of gut 
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or horsehair made taut by a windlass, which when 
released forced the discharge of the projectile. Later we 
hear of the onager, so-called from its ‘kicking’ pro- 
pensities, in which the strings were stretched horizontally 
and not vertically. For the catapulta see the tombstone 
of C. Vedennius Moderatus, a soldier of Legion XVI 
(ILS 2034). 

These engines were used mainly for defensive pur- 
poses, as the projectiles, although effective in clearing the 
battlements of defenders, w'ere not suflBciently heavy to 
breach solid walls. The principal attacldng_ engine W'as 
the aries, a beam with an iron head, which is shown on 
Trajan’s column. It was moved up to the walls in a 
testudo or frame which was protected against fire by a 
wooden roof covered with clay or hides. A variety of the 
aries was the terebra for boring into a wall, while the 
falx muralis loosened the stones on the top. Movable 
towers were employed by Caesar at Massilla, and in 
Titus’ siege of Jerusalem. 

Another method of assault was by driving an under- 
ground gallery into the town. The mining party was 
protected by a musculus or wooden shed, 60 feet long, 
4 feet wide, and s feet high, with a sloping roof covered 
with fire-proof material. It was moved up to the wall on 
rollers. A variety of it was the vinea which had one of its 
sides left open; the pluteus was a screen capable of pro- 
tecting a small squad. 

H. S. Jones, Companion to Roman History (1912), 215-23; R. 
Schneider, PW, s.v. ‘GcschUtze’. H. M. D. P. 

SIGILLARIA. The custom of making presents of little 
pottery figures at the Saturnalia (q.v.), was so firmly 
fixed at Rome that there was a regular market for them, 
where apparently other trifling wares were also sold 
(Ausonius, Cent, nupt., p. 206, 7 Peiper). It was usual 
to give dependants money for this fair (e.g. Sueton. 
Claud, s). The origin of the custom is not Imown; the 
date of the fair was, in Imperial times, the last of the 
seven days which the Saturnalia then lasted (Macrob. 
Sat. I. to. 24). H. J. R. 

SIGNA MILITARIA. The earliest standard of the 
Roman Army was the signum of the maniple. Its primi- 
tive form was a hand on the top of a pole, which later 
was replaced by a spearhead decorated with phalerae, 
coronae, and zodiac emblems. It was used by the cen- 
turion commanding the maniple for giving orders or for 
rallying his troops. When the cohort superseded the 
maniple, the signum of the first maniple in each cohort 
was used as the standard of the cohort. The century 
had no separate signum. 

In the pre-Marian army there were also five legionary 
standards, which were placed for safety in battle between 
the first two lines. In substitution for these Marius gave 
each legion an aguila of silver or gold with coronae as its 
sole decoration. The aguila was the numen legionis', its 
loss sometimes entailed the disbandment of the legion. 

Under the Principate the legion retained its aguila and 
signa. The praetorians had only ^gna and vexilla. (For 
other uses of vexilla, see vexillum.) The legions, urban 
cohorts, vigiles, and auxilia were also given imagines, 
which were medallions with the portrait of the reigning 
princeps. 

A. von Domaszewski, Hie Fahrten im rSmisehen Heerc (Abhond- 
lungcn dcs archaologischen-cpigraphischcn Seminars dcr Uni- 
versitSt Wien, Heft S, 1885). H. M. D. P. 

SIGNATURES, see subscriptiones. 

SnCINNIS, sec DAKCING. 

SttANION (4th c. B.C.), sculptor, of Athens, dated by 
Pliny 328 D.c. Selected works : x. Theseus, in Athens. 
2. Dying Iocasta,_ bronze with admixture of silver in the 
face. 3. Sappho, in Syracuse, later in Rome. 4. Corinna. 


5. Plato, erected in the Academy by Mithridates the 
Persian; after 387 (foundation of Academy). The 
original of surviving Plato busts (Winter, KB 3x7. 2), 
which differ too much to justify further attribution to 
Silanion. 6. The sculptor ApoUodorus (noted mainly for 
his irritable temper). ‘Nec hominem fecit sed iracun- 
diam' (Plin. HN 34. 81). 7. The boxer Satj’rus, at 
Olympia, after 327. 8. Signature from Miletus, about 
328 B.c. Silanion wrote Praecepta symmetriarum. His 
pupil Zeuxiades made a statue of Hyperides, who died 
322. 


Overbeck, 1350-63; E. Schmidt, JHAJ 1932, 239; I 934 > 180; 
R. Bochringer, Platon, Bildnisse und Nadneeise (193s). 

T. B. L. W. 


SILANUS, Decimus Junius, husband of Servilia (q.v.), 
when consul designatm in 63 b.c. proposed the ‘extreme 
punishment’ for the Catilinarian conspirators, but after 
Caesar’s reply modified his opinion. 

F.MQnzer, PW x. 163. 

SBLENI, see SATYRS. 


SILIUS (i), Gaius, grandson of P. Silius Nerva (cos. 
20 B.c.) and described as ‘iuuentutis Romanae pulcherri- 
mus’, attracted the guilty passion of Messalina and was 
involved in a liaison, perhaps in a plot to displace 
Claudius. It is said that the lovers openly celebrated 
a marriage while the Emperor was absent at Ostia. The 
imperial freedmen, in alarm, took counsel together and 
compelled Claudius to act. Silius and his paramour 
were put to death (a.d. 48). R. S. 

SILIUS (2) ITALICUS (a recent inscription (CR xlix. 
216-17) mentions his full name, Tiberius Catius 
Asconius Silius Italicus). His birthplace is uncertain, 
perhaps Padua (CR i. 56-8), but not Italica in Spain. He 
died c. A.D, tot aged 75, from voluntary starvation to 
shorten an incurable ailment (Pliny, Fp. 3. 7) : this fixes 
his birth in 26. As a pleader he won fame, and, after 
receiving a bad name as a Neronian informer, was consul 
in 68; he supported Vitellius for the succession (Tac. 
Hist. 3. 65), and later about 77 gained high praise for his 
administration of Asia. Thereafter, he enjoyed an 
elegant retirement amongst niunerous friends in Rome 
and Campania; a connoisseur of books, pictures, and 
statuary, he owned many country-houses, including one 
of Cicero’s, for whom he showed great reverence, as for 
Virgil, whose tomb in Naples he repaired. From 
Martial's flattering references to him after 88 it seems 
that his poetic interest began only late in life. His Stoic 
outlook and death are confirmed by his acquaintance 
with Epictetus (Arr. Epict. diss, 3. 8. 7). 

Works. Punica, the longest Latin poem, an historical 
epic in 12,200 verses on the Second Punic War. The 
seventeen books begin with Hannibal’s oath and, except 
for digressions on Rcgulus and Anna, proceed in regular 
order of events to Scipio’s triumph after Zama. The 
poem was planned by 88, but probably only bks. 1-6 
appeared under Domitian (E. Bickel, RJi. Mus. Ixvi. 505) ; 
as 14. 686 dates from the close of Nerva’s principate, 
hasty workmanship would explain the inferiority of the 
final books. Since he wrote ‘maiore cura quam ingenio’ 
(Plin. Ep. 3. 7. s), sources should be traceable for his 
facts; though owing most to Livy’s Tlurd Decad, he is 
not a mere free versifier of Livy. His main additional 
historical authority was Valerius Antias. On geography 
Varro is his chief source, along with Hyginus ; his ethno- 
graphy rests ultimately on Posidonius. Of Ennius, who 
described the same war, there is little direct imitation. 
His poetry owes most to the Aeneid, but adaptations occur 
from Lucan’s and the other epics. 

The Bias Latina (q.v.), sometimes ascribed to him as 
a youthful work, is perhaps by Baebius Italicus. 
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Despite his clinging to a mythological scheme and the 
outworn epic machinery, Silius is distinctive. His learn- 
ing, displayed in endless epithets and catalogues, is 
tiresome; he has too many rhetorical speeches; his 
language is not really poetic, and accounts of battles arc 
confused and gruesome; but the versification is not 
monotonous; similes, if excessive, arc clear and lifelike; 
and short passages show good narrative slcill or straight- 
forward description. Scipio fails as hero, and Hannibal 
comes nearer the part. Sec also epic poETnv, latin, 
para. 3. 

BinuocnArtrv 

Lire AND WosKS: Pliny, ZTg. 3. 7; Martial; A. Klotz, PH', s.v. 
•Silius’, 79 (T. 

_ Tcxts; a. Drakenboreh (Utrecht, 1717); G. A. Kuperti (GOt- 
tinRcn, I79S~8); L. Bauer (Teubner, 1890-2); W. C. Summers, 
CPL (1905). 

T/M.vswr;o.v; With tert, J. D. DiifT (Loeb). 

Souners; A Klotz, Fh. Mus. Ixsxii. i-34J J- Nieol, The Historical 
and Geoaraphical Sources used fry Sil. Ital. (1936); B. Rehm, Philol. 
Sunpl. xxiv. 2. 97 fT. 

Rr.cnNT UnraATunE. M. Schuster in Bursian, Jahresb. cciii 
(1927), 123-30. D. J. C. 

SILK. In early times silk was exported from the Far 
East by overland route.s to the countries of western Asia, 
and in the days of Herodotus the Persians regarded a 
silk robe as one of their choicest possessions. The pure 
silk robe — vestis scrica — however, was not the same as the 
vestis Coa or the vestis bombycina with which it is some- 
times confused. The Coan robe was made at Cos from 
the pierced cocoons of a worm — bomby.x — which lived 
on oak and ash trees, the bombycine robe from the 
pierced cocoons of the true mulbeny sillavorm ; and as in 
both cases it was impossible to unwind the cocoons, they 
were carded and tlicn spun into a coarse silk. The 
Chinese alone knew the method of unwinding the entire 
cocoon, and the raw silk — ficra^a — was imported into 
Italy before the beginning of the Christian era. It was 
very expensive and at first a silk robe was only half silk — 
siibserica — the warp of linen, the woof of silk ; and even 
BO was by law confined to women. In the late Empire the 
pure woven silk stuffs were imported, a pound of gold 
being paid for a pound of silk — holoscrica vestis — and 
Elagabaius was the first to wear such a robe. F. A. W. 

SILLOI, see TIMON ( 2 ), 

SUXYBOS (triAAujJos), sec books, i. 8. 

SILO, see CAVius, roMPAEOius, pompeius (6). 

SILURES, a tribe in south-east Wales, on offshoot of the 
Iron Age B culture. Under the leadership of Caratacus, 
they gave trouble to the Roman armies, but were finally 
subdued by Frontinus (a.d. 74-8), who planted a legion- 
ary fortress at Isca {Cacrleon). A Roman town in the 
plain (\'cnta Siliinim, CaerKcnt) replaced their hill forts. 

CollinswotHl-Myro, Fonan Britain, 94-7, r lo-rz. C. E. S. 

SILVA, like tlAr), could mean raw material, and, perhaps 
with a suggestion of its Ciceronian sense of a forcst-like 
abundance, was extended n.s a literary title to work of 
varied content (cf. Suetonius’ Prattm). Quintilian (/«jf. 
JO. 3. 17) c.xpiains it os a rapid draft, and this applies to 
Statius’ Silvae, which are occasional poems h-istily com- 
posed. Ben Jenson’s definition, ‘the .Ancient-s call’d that 
kind of body Syha, or 'I'Arj, in which there were workes 
of divers nature, and mtutcr congested’, indic.itcs why 
it remained «n .appropri.ate title for miscellaneous verses 
into the Renaissance, c.g. Manumnus' ‘subitaria oarmina’ 
(Bologn.!, 1052) or I’olitian’s 'SylsT.e'. J. 'V. D. 

SILVAKUS, tlie Roman god of uncultivated land 
beyond the boundaries of tltc tillage. He was thus 


uncanny and dangerous, see PiEUanetis. His personality 
also seems to have been very’ vague, for he has no name, 
Siluanus being merely an adjective, unless, withWissowa, 
RK 213, we suppose that the substantive Fnunus 
(q.v.), is to be supplied. Clearly it would be well to 
propitiate him svhen making inroads into his domain, so 
it is quite understandable that ‘every estate has three 
Silvani’ (Gromatici, p. 302, 14 Lachmann), one for the 
boundary, one domestiais, posscssiomconsecratus(\vatching 
over the farm-house itself?), and one for the herdsmen; 
of course a late and somewhat fossilized form of tlic 
worship, which itself dated from times when such land 
represented the felling of trees and other interferences 
with the wild country. Silvanus thus bears a kind of 
resemblance to Greek satyrs and Sileni, and is freely 
identilied with them and with Pan fWissowa, ibid. 215), 
also with foreign, especially barbarian, gods somcliow 
connected with untilled land, or supposed to be, regard- 
less of their rclatis'c importance. Silvanus also occurs as 
a title of Mars (q.v.; Cato, Agr. S3), unless Marti 
Silttano is archaic asyndeton for Marti ct Siluano. 

11 . J. R. 

SILVANUS, see plautius (i), (3), and (5). 

SILVER. Though known in remote antiquity, silver 
was for long a rarer and more valuable metal than gold, 
which could be easily obtained from alluvial deposits by 
simple washing, wliercas silver had to be extracted by 
regular mining processes. The Phoenicians arc said to 
have been the first to bring silver into general use ; several 
of the silver objects mentioned in Homer have Sidonian 
associations. The main sources for classical Greece were 
Bactriana, Colchis, Lydia, Mt. Pangaeus in Thrace, and 
Laurium, which provided abundant supplies for Athens 
down to 413 D.c. In the western Mediterranean Spain 
was the most prolific source of supply, with Sardinia, 
Gaul, and Britain ns minor sources. The conquests of 
Spain and Asia made silver plentiful at P.ome, where it 
had previously been rare. 

Silver was worked with a hammer into plates ivluch 
were soldered or riveted together and then decorated 
with repoussd work {einraiarireq), stamping, chasing, and 
engraving. Vases might be hammered or cast from a 
mould and were often adorned with reliefs {cmblematd), 
let into the body of the vessel or crustae soldered upon 
the surface. To provide colour contrast silver objects 
were often gilded, a practice mentioned in the Acropolis 
inventories. Niello, a form of enamelling, docs not 
appear until Roman Imperial times. 

Less popular than gold for jewellery, silver was 
especially used for valuable and luxurious specimens of 
objects for which bronze was the common material. It 
was extensively used for statuettes, but rarely for larger 
sculpture ; for the domestic furniture of wealthy Romans ; 
and, above nit, for services of dinner-plate. Many of these 
services (miiiisteria) have been preserved, examples being 
the Treasures of Hildesheim in Berlin, and of Boscorcnlc 
in Paris, both of the early Empire; and the Esquiline 
'rreanure in London, of the late Empire. They include 
flat dishes for eating (lances), fiat or hemispherical bowls 
for drinking (caliees, scyphi), jugs (ureeoO), f.iucep.ans 
(tntlli), buckets for fruit (situlae), spoons (eocblearia), 
pepper-castors (piperatoria), etc. Clups were the special 
.subjects of artists of whom Pliny givci a list dating from 
the fourth and third centuries B.C.; he remarks that sshilc 
no names of goldsmiths have been preserved, the silver- 
smitlis (argattarii) are numerous, 

riiny, HS’ bfe. 31; H. B. Vititert, Catalctus ej fiux-tr Platr is she 
DrUidi }!usrj~i F. -i. i’- 

SILVIA, .a name now generally discarded in the title of 
Pertgrinalh a:l loea sar.cta (rj.v.). 
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SILVIUS, son of Aeneas (q.v.) and Lavinia, father of 
Silvius Aeneas and ancestor of the Alban roy^ house of 
Silvii (Verg. Aen. 6. 760-7; Liv. i. 3). A legend due 
to the name, but unknown to Virgil, told that Lavinia, 
fearing the jealousy of Ascanius, fled to the woods and 
there gave birth to her son (Dion. Hal. i. 70). C. B. 

SIMMIAS (i) (or Simias) of Thebes, a member of the 
inner circle of Socrates’ friends, one of those who were 
prepared to put up money to secure liis escape from 
prison, and who were with him on the day of his death. 
He had previously associated with the Pythagorean Philo- 
laus, and in the Phaedo he ably defends Pythagorean 
theories. In the Pliaednis Plato praises highly his philo- 
sophical ability. Diogenes Laertius ascribes to him 
twenty-three dialogues (not extant), but it is doubtful 
whether this ascription is sound. 

PW iu A. 144. W. D. R. 

SIMMIAS (2) of Rhodes, poet and grammarian, h'ved 
in Rhodes (Strabo 364, 655) about 300 B.C., wrote three 
books of yAtuaoai and four of Troi'^p.ara (Suidas s.v. 
27 tjX|itas). Of the first Athenaeus gives a few quotations 
(327 e, 472 e, 479 c, 677 c) about the meanings of words. 
The poems vary in character. Fragments survive of a 
hexametric epic on Apollo (fr. i Powell), and others 
called Gorgo and Mrjires (frs. 6-8), and of lyrical poems 
(frs. 13-17). There are also three complete Teclmo- 
paegnia called Wings (fr. 24), Axe (fr. 25) and Egg (fr. 26) 
and epigrams (frs. 18-22) which are in the epideictic 
manner of the time. His style shows affinities to the 
Coan circle of Theocritus, and though he calls himself 
Awpla aTjStov, he does not write in any single dialect. 

Text: E. Diehl, Lyr. Grace, ii. 257-75: J. U. Powell, Goff. 
Alex,, 109-20. Criticism: H. Fnienkel, De Simla Rhodio (1915). 

C. M. B. 

SIMON of Athens, a shoemaker, was according to a late 
tradition a friend of Socrates, who used to visit him in 
his workshop and discuss plulosophical questions with 
him. He plays a considerable part in the (late) Socra- 
ticae epistulae, and Diogenes Laertius says he was the 
first to write reminiscences of Socrates in dialogue form. 
But he is never mentioned by Plato or Xenophon, and 
his very existence as a real personage is not quite certain. 
PrriiiA. 163. W, D. R. 

SIMONIDES (c. 556-468 B.C.), lyric and elegiac poet, 
born at lulls in Ceos c. 556 B.c. (fr. X47), the son of 
Leoprepes. In the last years of the sixth century he 
wrote Epinician Odes for Glaucus of Carystus (fr. 8, 
Paus. 6. 10. i) and Eualcidas of Eretria (fr. 9, Hdt. 5. 102). 
He was the guest of Hipparchus at Athens ([PL] Hipparch. 
228 c), arid to this period may have belonged some of 
his fifty-six victories in dithyxambic competitions (fr, 79). 
A couplet honouring the murderers of Hipparchus, 
though attributed to him (fr. 76), is not necessarily by 
him, while his epitaph on Hippias’ daughter, Archedice, 
shows his affection for the family (fr. 85). About 514 
he went to Thessaly, where he was the guest of the 
Scopads, and celebrated their chariot victories (Theoc. 
16. 42-7). He was miraculously preserved when their 
house fell and destroyed them (CalHm. fr. 71, Cic. De 
Or. 2. 86). He lamented them in a Dirge (schol. Theoc. 
16. 36). To the same period belong his dirge on Antiochus 
the son of Echecratidas (ibid. 44), but the only substantial 
fragment from this time is his lines to Scopas on the 
nature of virtue (fr. 4) in which he seeks to substitute a 
good conscience as the right test for a good man instead 
of all-round excellence. He was back in Athens in 490, 
when his epitaph on the fallen of Marathon was preferred 
to that of Aeschylus (Fi’t. Aesch., p. 4), In tire wars of 
480-479 he rose to great prominence and wrote a com- 
memorative hymn for the Spartans who fell at Thermo- 
pylae (fr. 5), 3 hymn of thanksgiving for the victory of 


Artemisium (frs. 1-3), and epitaphs for the fallen, 
including his own friend Megistias (fr. 83) and the' 
Spartans who died with Leonidas (fr. 92). At this time 
he was a friend of Themistocles (Plut. Them. 5, Cic. 
Fin. z. 32. 104), in whose interest he carried on a verbal 
warfare with Timocreon (frs. 169-70, Diog. Laert. 2. 
25, 40)- About 476 B.c. he went to Syracuse as the guest 
of Hieron, with whom various stories cotmect him (PI. 
Ep. z, Ath. 656 d, Ael. VH g.i), and made peace between 
him and Theron (Timaeus ap. schol. Find. 01 . 2. 29). 
He died in 468 {Marm. Par. 73) and was buried at 
Acragas (Callim. fr. 71). He was said to be ugly (Plut. 
Them. 5), fond of money (Ar. Pax 698, Callim. fr. 77), 
and the inventor of a technique for remembering (Cic. 
De Or. z. 357). His work falls into the following classes; 
(i) Hymns, of which very little survives, except frs. 1-2, 
5. (2) Scolia and Encomia, including his poem to Scopas 
(fr. 4) and his quatrain on the four best things {Scot. Alt. 
i)‘ (3) Dirges, for which he was extremely renowned 
(Quint. Inst. 10. i. 64), notably frs. 6-12. The famous 
lines on Danae (fr. 13) do not necessarily come from a 
Dirge. (4) Epinicians, written for many patrons, includ- 
ing Astylus of Croton (fr. 10), Crius of Aegina (fr. 13), 
Xenocrates of Acragas (fr. 6), Anaxilas of Rhegium (fr. 
7). In these he seems to have been much more playful 
than Pindar. (5) Elegies, frs. 62-6, 84, 99, 128, 130, 
including both poems on public events such as the battle 
of Plataea and short, sympotic poems. (6) Inseriptional 
epigrams for dedications and epitaphs. The authenticity 
of these is very doubtful in many cases, as they were 
probably not collected till the fourth century and would 
not have the author’s name on, the stone. The most 
likely to be genuine are frs. 79, 83, 85, 91 ; see epigR-W, 
I (t)' (7) Since many apophthegms are attributed to 
him, a collection of such may have existed. He was 
admired for iris choice of words (Dion. Hal. ii, p. 205. 7, 
De Jmit.), his sweetness (Cic. Nat. D. i. 22), his har- 
monious style (Dion. Hal. Comp. 23). 

Text: E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Grace, ii. 61-118. Criticism: U. von 
■Wilamowitz-MoeUcndorff, Sappho vnd Simonides (1913), 137-212; 
C. M. Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry (1936), 317-401; A. Hauvette, 
Epigrammes de Smonide; M. Boas, De Epigrammatis Simonideis 
(1905). C. M. B. 

SIMYLUS, (i) Greelr didactic iambographer, of whom 
a few fragments survive, of the third or second, or even 
of the first, century B.c. Probably not identical with a 
comic poet of the same name {CAF ii. 444). See liter- 
ary CRITICISM, GREEIf, para. 4. 

(2) Greek author of an elegy or epigram on Taipeia, 
perhaps slightly earlier than the Augustan age. Anth. 
Lyr. Graec. ii. 248. 

Mcineke, FCG, proef. xiii ff.; J. E. Sandys, History 0/ Classical 
Scholarship (1903), i. 56; J. W. H. Atkins, Literary Criticism in 
Antiquity (1924), i. 179; PW iii A, i, 216-17. !• 

SIN. The various words which may be translated by 
‘sin’ and the ideas which they represent fall into two 
classes, a lower and a higher. In the former the act is 
one which brings about undesirable relations between 
the agent and his supernatural environment; it may be 
the breach of a tabu, disobedience to the command of 
a supernatural being, departure from the recognized 
standard of conduct (ocria, fas) of his community. It 
need not be what we should regard as immoral; it docs 
not necessarily connote any evil intention, or any inten- 
tion at all, on the agent’s part; it often is not individual 
in itself, very often not individual in its consequences. 
Indeed, the fact that its consequences arc supposed to 
extend far beyond the sinner is the main reason for 
general objection to it. In the latter the act is itself 
considered wrong, offending a deity or deities because 
the god or gods are supposed to be righteous and inter- 
pted in human morality. The history of Greek thought 
in this respect is a progress from the lower to the higher 
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conception. Rome seems of herself to have made but 
small advance in tliis direction till enlightened by Greek 
theology. 

2. Of the former stage, in Greece, Hesiod furnishes 
n good example (cf. supntsTiTiON). He forbids, with 
equal earnestness and apparently equal assuredness that 
divine vengeance will follow transgression, on the one 
hand a number of acts of which any moral code would 
disapprove, such as the ill-treatment of orphans and of 
one’s own parents (Op. 330 ff.), and on the other purely 
ritual offences such as omitting to wash the hands before 
pouring libation (ibid. 724 ff. ; full list in R. Pettazzoni, 
La Confessionc dci Peccati iii 0936). 174 ff.). This is in 
a poem which repeatedly and emphatically insists on the 
justice of Zeus. In some archaic rites, such as that of the 
Samothracian gods, confession of offences was a pre- 
liminary to initiation; it does not appear that anything 
more was needed, the confession being simply a process 
of getting rid of the state of sinfulness and so leaving the 
candidate ritually pure; Pettazzoni, op. cit. 163 ff., cf. 

1. 6olf.;//nru. T/icol. Rfo. xxx(i937), i ff., the last giving 
other examples of confession in ancient ritual, especially 
Oriental cults. 

3. For Rome, a similar state of things c.an be detected 
for early times. It is significant that the word scclus, 
perhaps the nearest classical equivalent of 'sin’, can also, 
in Plautus and other Republican authors, mc.an ‘ill- 
luck’, such as would naturally come mechanically from 
the violation of some tabu. A legend, the more signi- 
ficant because it is probably pure invention and therefore 
shows fairly early ideas of what is proper in such matters, 
represents grave consequences befalling as the result of a 
wholly accidental vitium, or shortcoming, in the celebra- 
tion of games to Jupiter (Livy 2. 36). 'The XII Tables 
show at lo.ast the beginnings of a movement towards a 
more enlightened view, for they make provision for 
lenient treatment of a merely accidental homicide (Cicero, 
Top. 64). 

4. Greece, as early as Homer and more articulately 
and detailedly in later authors down to about the end of 
the fifth century n.c., develops a theory which strongly 
stresses the moral aspect. Sin is the result of or 
overweening disregard of the rights of others; Thcognis 
in a famous passage declares this due to Kopos, satictj', 
in other words too much prosperity, but adds ‘when 
wealth attends a base man’ (Thcog. 153, cf. Solon, _fr. 3. 

9 Diehl), while Aeschylus (.(4g. 751 ff.) emphatically 
denies that prosperity of itself has any such result 
(contrast Hdt. j. 32. 6-9). In any case, this v^pis results 
in drrj, a state of blindness to both moral and prudenti.al 
considerations, in which 'the evil appears good’ (Soph. 
Ant. 622, see Jebb ad loc.), and tius brings about utter 
ruin. These sins appear in no case to be mere ritual 
offences, but serious wrongdoings. It was furdicr held 
tliat punishment might not overtake the actual sinner, 
but cither his descendants (as Solon, fr. i. 29 ff. Diehl) 
or those somehow associated witli him (Hesiod, op. cit. 
240; cf., c.g., Horace, Carm. 3. 2. 29 f.), despite their 
innocence. 'Phis problem seems to have exercised 
Aeschylus greatly, for several of his p1a>-s deal with the 
problem of the hereditary curse, os the surviving trilogy 
and that of whidi the Srve^: apainst Thebes remains. His 
solution would appear to be that the children of the 
sinful inherit a certain tendency to sin, but arc never- 
theless free agents who may return to better waj’s. 

5. Somcof themorcmystic.nl rcligioussystcms, notably 
Orphisnt (q.v.), occupied themselves with the relations 
between sin lusd suffering, and seem to have found tt 
solution in the tlteory that sins committed in one life 
mav be atoned for in another, see especially Find. OI. 

2. 5'r. (L (probtibly Pythagorean). Orphi'^m seems actually 
to have had a kind cf dogma of original sin (Find. fr. 127 
Ilowra, see Roje in Greek Poetry crj J.ife (1936), 79 ff-)- 

f). Further cxamir.ation of this end kindred problcnts 

stit £C 


was mostly left to the philosopliic schools (it is worth 
noting that the Christian word for sin, ctpapria, mav 
derive from a Stoic technicality, see Wilamowitz- 
Mocllendorff, Glaubc der Hellcrie/i it 120). Many 

of tlic later, orientalizing cults cl.nboratcly developed the 
idea of punishment for sin after death, which in Homer 
hardly exists, save for the penalties inflicted on a few 
who had directly and personally offended the gods (Od. 
II. 576 ff.), but expanded under pliilosophico-religious 
influences (Orphic-Pjthagorean?) into such schemes of 
Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise ns arc found in Verg. Acn. 
6 and became extremely minute and particular in later 
documents (sec A. Dietcrich, Nehyia’, 1913). 

Literature: besides the ■works mentioned in the text, a good 
summar/ is A. W. Mair in Hastings, EliE li. S4S ff-i cf. J. S. Ueid, 

Ibid, scoir. h.j.r: 

SINIS, a brigand who lived on the Istlimus of Corinth. 
He made all comers contend with him at bolding down a 
pine-tree, which, when they could no longer hold it, 
flung them into the air and so killed tlicm (so Apollod. 3. 
218 and others, sec for details Womer in Roschcr, s.v.), 
or, more intelligibly, tied them to ttvo such trees which 
were then let go and tore them asunder (so Diod. Sic. 4. 
59- 3 and others). Hence he was sumamed Pityocamptes 
{iliTvoKapm-rj^), i.e. pinc-bcndcr. Theseus (q.v.) on his 
way to Athens, killed him in the same manner, Plut. Thes. 
8, who adds that Perigune (/Jcpiyounj), Sinis’ daughter, 
became the concubine first of Theseus and later of 
Dcioneus son of Eutytus of Occhalia. H. J. R. 

SINNIUS CAPITO, scholar of the August.sn age whose 
Epistulac (containing grammatical discussions), Liber dc 
syllabis, and Ltbri spectandorum arc mentioned by later 
writers. _ Cf. Tculfcl, §260; Schanz-Mosius, §353; 
G. Funaioli, Gramm. Rom. Frag. 458-6C. 

SINON, a pretended deserter from the Greek forces at 
Troy, who told the Trojans a long and false tale of the 
building of the Trojan Horse (Verp. Acn. 2. 57-19.}) and 
after it had been taken within the walls released the 
Greek soldiers inside it and joined in the sack of the 
city. The story is derived from the epic cycle and is 
treated by several c.xtant writers. 

O. Immisch in Roscher, Z,fxi7;on ivfipis), 933-4*'; A. C. Pearson, 
Fragmenis oj Sophocles ii (1917), 1S1-3. A. S. P. 

SINOPE, a town situated almost at the midpoint of the 
south shore of the Euxinc on an easily defended penin- 
sula with two good harbours about its base, and near 
the place where the crossing to the Crimea is shortest. 
The promontory is well watered and fertile (Strabo 
speaks of market gardens), the tunny catch was famous, 
and tlic mountains noted for their timber and cabinet 
woods. Founded by Miletus traditionally before 756 
n.c., it was dc-stroyed bj' the Cimmerians and refounded 
before 600. It early commanded the maritime trade of 
much of the Pontic region and established many colonics 
along the coast, some of which were tributary to it in 
Xenophon’s time. In spite of mount.-iin barriers it drew 
trade from the interior, notably in Sinopic c.nrth (cinna- 
bar). In 4.?4 it was freed from a tyrant by Pericles. It 
W.1S attacked and perhaps eventually captured by the 
Persian satrap D.itames (c. 375). The tosvn probably 
maintained its freedom under Alex.snder and his immedi- 
ate Eucccssors, and ith the assistance of Rhodes repelled 
Mithrid.stcs HI ofPontvis in 220, butsvas finally occupied 
byPhamaccs I in 1 S3 and soon became the Pontic c.-ipital. 

In the Third Mithridatic ^Var it v.-as captured and con- 
stituted a free town by Luculiut. It was occupied and 
.suffered severely at tlic hands of PKamaces II (q.v.), but 
Cactar repaired its losses by settling c colony with the 
title of Colonia lulia Felix Sinope. An abtindant coinage 
attests its prosperity both in the early and the Imperi.'.! 
periods, and tb.c appearance of men of Sinope all ilwut 
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the Euxine, the Aegean, at Athens, and at Rhodes attests 
the wide commercial connexions of the city. Its vigorous 
hellenism is shown by the names of Diogenes the Cynic, 
Diphilus the comic poet, and other men of letters. Strabo 
describes it as a city with fine buildings, market-place, 
porticoes, gymnasium, and fortifications. 

Strabo 12. 545; D. M. Robinson, Ancient Sinope (1906); F. 
Miltner, Anatolian Studies Presented to William Hepburn Buckler 
(1939), 191 £E. T. R. S. B. 

SIRENES, half women, half birds endowed with 
enchanting song. In the Odyssey (12. 39, 184) the S. 
live on an island near Scylla and Charybdis. Sailors 
charmed by their song land and perish; the meadow is 
full ot decaying corpses. But Odysseus following the 
advice of Circe passes safely. Similarly Orpheus saves 
the Argonauts by competing with the S. (Ap. Rhod. 4.893; 
ApoUod. I. 9. 25). In other stories the S. must die if a 
mortal can resist their song (Hyg. Fah. 141). The escape 
of Odysseus and of Orpheus and their defeat by the 
Muses (q.v.) lead to their death. The S. are omniscient 
and have the power to quiet the winds (with their song? 
Hes. fr. 69 Rzach). S. are sometimes called daughters of 
Earth; they sing Ae strains of Hades (Soph. fr. 86 x Pear- 
son), and dxey live in Hades (PI. Cra. 403 d). S. accom- 
pany the dead on their voyage to the lower world and 
crown tombs, from very early times. This leads some 
authorities to assume that they were originally birds 
inhabited by souls of the dead. A poetical interpretation 
makes these funereal S. grieve for the dead with mourn- 
ful songs just as they mourn for Persephone (Dositheus 
viii in Hyg. Fab. ed. Rose; Eur. Hel. 167 f.). When 
definite geographical locations began to be attached to 
Homeric geography, it was held that S. ranged along the 
coast of south Italy, where they were worshipped by the 
seafaring population (Strabo x, 22) in Naples, Sorrentxim, 
and Sicily. They probably figured in Timaeus (q.v.). 

In art, S. begin as rapacious singing monsters, but like 
many other monsters they are ennobled in Classical art 
to mourning, beautiful beings; in Hellenistic art and 
literature they are representatives of music almost as 
much as Muses and are said to be daughters of a Muse 
(Ap. Rhod. 4. 896). Occasionally they are given an 
erotic character (Attic comedy). 

^ycicl:e^ in Roscher, Lexikon, s.v. ‘Seirenen’ ; H. Payne, Necro- 
corinthia (1931), 139; E. Haspcis, Attic Black-Figttred Lekythoi 
(Paris, 1936), 150. G. M.A.H. 

SERMIUM, a town on the Savus in Pannonia (Inferior), 
foxmded by the Celtic Taurisci, was occupied by the 
Romans (perhaps by 35 b.c.) and became a colony vmder 
the Flavians. Important as a road-junction and as a base 
against Dacians and other Danube tribes, Sirmium had 
an arms factory (Not. Digri. Occ. 9. 18), a statio classis 
primae Flaviae Aug. (l.c. 32. 50), and an imperial mint 
which worked from a.d. 330 to 378. At Sirmium four 
Arian creeds were drafted (a.d. 347-59). Often in later 
times the residence of emperors and high officials, 
Sirmium, which was the most important town of Pan- 
nonia, was abandoned c. 400 by the Romans. 

M. FIuss, PW, s.v. ; C. Patsch, Sitz. Wien, 209 V (1929); Slrena 
Buliciana (1924), 229-32. F. A. W. S. 

SISCIA, a town in Pannonia (Superior) where the 
Colapis joins the Savus. Taken by Octavian (35 b.c.), 
Siscia developed quickly, and became a colonia (Flavia) 
under Vespasian; Septimius Severus apparently sent 
there fresh colonists (colonia Seplimid). Its imperial mint 
worked from Gallienus till a.d. 387. Important through 
its natural strength, which was increased by a canal 
dug by Tiberius, and as a river-harbour, Siscia was a 
station of the classis Aegentensium sive seamdaePannonicae 
(Not. Dign. Occ. 32. 56), and also a customs-station. 

M. FIuss, PW, s.v. On the coinage, A. Alfoldi, Siscia (1931) and 
rtumizmaiihai KCzlCny sxvi/xxrii (1927/8), 14-58. F. A. W'. S. 


SISENNA, Lucius Cornelius, the historian, praetor in 
78 B.C., defended Verres (70), and was legate to Pompey 
in 67, dying in Crete. His Historiae, in at least twelve 
boolts (scarcely the twenty-three of fr. 132), after a 
reference to Roman origins treated the Social War and 
Sullan Civil War, certainly from 90 to 82, probably to 
Sulla’s death ; it may have continued the work of Sem- 
pronius Asellio (q.v.). The composition was literary, not 
chronological, the style vivid and striking, on the model 
of Cleitarchus (Cic. Leg. 1. 2. 7). This Hellenistic 
influence appears in his translation of Aristides’ Milesiaca, 
associating him with Petronius and Apuleius. His 
historical authority, however, was recognized by Sallust 
and Varro. He is not the Plautine commentator of this 
name. 

H. Peter, HRRel. i' (1914), pp. cccxxxiv, 276; A. Schneider, Be 
Sis. hist, rcliquiis (1882); C. Cali, ‘La vita e le opere di L. Com. 
Sisenna*, Studi letterari, 1898, 93. A.H. McD. 

SISPES, see juNO. 

SISYPHUS, in mythology, son of Aeolus (2), (q.v.). 
In Od. 11. 593 fi. he is one of those tormented in Hades, 
having eternally to roll a rock up a hill, from the top of 
which it always rolls down again. In 11. 6. 154-5 he lives 
in Ephyre in the Argolid and is grandfather of Bellero- 
phon (q.v.), and ‘most crafty of men’. The reason for his 
damnation is not stated in Homer; others, as Eustathius 
and the schol. on Homer, ll.ee. (cf. Rose, Hattdbk. Gk. 
Myth., pp. 270, 294, and notes), connect it with his 
offence against Zeus in telling Aesopus where the god 
had taken his daughter Aegina. For the associated 
foUc-tale of how Sisyphus befooled Death and Hades 
see THANATOS. Being clearly the familiar trickster of 
popular tales, he is naturally brought into association 
with Autolycus (q.v.) ; thus, Polyaenus (Strat. 6. 52, cf, 
Hyginus, Fab. 201) says Autolycus used to steal his cattle, 
but Sisyphus stopped him by attaching to their hooves 
lead tablets with the words 'stolen by Autolycus*, whereby 
he tracked them. He is also father of Odysseus in post- 
Homeric accounts, cf. ANTICLEa. His name is a not in- 
frequent nickname for cunning persons (see Wilisch in 
Roscher’s Lex. iv, 964, 22 ff.). A more serious side of 
his character is reflected in his shrine, the Sisypheion, 
on the Acrocorinthus (Strabo 8. 6, 21) and his grave on 
the Isthmus (Paus. 2. 2, 2). H. J. R. 

SITALCES, a Thracian king of the tribe of tlie Odrysae 
(in the Hebrus valley), who inherited from his father 
Teres a dominion over the entire eastern Balkan penin- 
sula up to the Danube. He extended this empire to the 
middle Strymon. Common enmity against Macedonia 
brought him into alliance with Athens. In 43 x B.c. he 
delivered to the Athenians some Corintliian and Spartan 
envoys on the way to Persia. In 429 he made a foray 
with massed forces into Macedonia, encountering no 
resistance. But failing to receive assistance as arranged 
from Athens, he could not capture any strongholds, and 
so fell back. He was killed in a campaign in the central 
Balkans (424) ; his empire broke up soon after. 

Thucydides 2. 29. 67, 95-101. M. C. 

SITOPHYLAKES, overseers of the commarket in 
Athens and a few other States. In Athens there were 
■five for the city and five for the Piraeus (after 350 B.c. 
twenty and fifteen respectively). They supervised the 
sale of imported com, wholesale and retail, not only 
looking after the quality, but controlling prices and the 
amount bought: no one merchant could purchase more 
than a certain quantity. 

In other more self-supporting States the control was 
no '-so strict, and the duties of the sitopliylahes were 
performed by the agoranomoi (q.v.). 

Lysias, Or. 22. 


A. W. G, 
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SITTIUS, PuDLius, a Roman cques from Nuccria in 
Campania, went to Further Spain Jatc in 64 b.c. as a 
frec-Iancc speculator, thus severing his association with 
Catiline (so Cicero, Suit. 20. 56-9; contrast Sail. Cat. 
21, 3). Later he established himself as a condottiere in 
Mauretania, and enjoyed great influence with Bocchus 
and Bogud. During Ac Civil War he gave valuable 
support to Caesar, joining with Bocchus in 46 to create a 
diversion in Numidia. He was rewarded with part of the 
territory of Masinissa and Juba, where he settled with his 
followers (Sittiani). Later he died tlirough treachery. 

J. M. C. 

SKYTALE, a secret method of communication used by 
Spartan magistracies, especially between ephors and king 
or general, during war-time. Each of them had a stick of 
equal size, so that a message written on a strip of leather 
wound round the stick of tlte sender, and then detached, 
became illegible until the strip was rewound on the stick 
of the recipient. The skytale is described by PJut. 
Lysander 19, and Cell. 17. 9. 

A. Martin, Dar.-Sag., a.v. V. E. 

SLAVERY, LAW OF.^ I. Greece. Slaves could belong 
to the State ( 8 o 5 Aoi STjpdcnot, being employed for public 
works or subordinate services in public ofliccs), temples 
(UpoSovXoi), or private persons. Slaves had no legal 
personality, and generally their master could dispose of 
them as of the rest of the property. Their legal position 
was not uniform : slaves living in the master's household 
were in a worse condition than those who had economic 
independence with their own lodging and paid only a 
rent to their master. The former class (otKcVai) could 
own no property or enter into transactions on behalf of 
their master. A slave of tins class could be sued person- 
ally, if he did any damage, but his master would be 
liable tinder the judgement. Slaves of the second cate- 
gory (c.g. those who belonged to the State) had larger 
legal powers ; ns administrators of large estates or com- 
mercial undertakings they acted ns their master’s repre- 
sentatives, and their declarations were Icgally binding. 
It seems that they could be parties to a trial; their 
position may bo characterized ns half-free. Therc wcrc 
also considerable differences in the laws of particular 
States; according to the law of Gortjm the distinction 
between free men and slaves was less sharp. Slaves were 
not debarred from public rch’gious ceremonies nor from 
the nnny and navy; tliey were protected against cruelty 
on the part of their master, and they could take refuge 
in an asylum (see .fs YU a) and demand to be sold to another 
master. Penalties inflicted upon slaves were more severe : 
where a free man was punished with a pecuniary fine, 
slaves were flogged, 

Sl.avcry arose by birth, c.apturc in war or kidnapping, 
sale of a free child by his father or of a debtor by the 
creditor (these two last mcasurc.s were abolished at 
Athens by Solon), Rclc.asc from slavery could be 
effected by will, by notification before wimcsscs, in 
public places or Ijcfore altars, by consecration or sale to 
a divinity. By enfranchisement the slave acquired 
freedom, but not citizenship. His dependence on his 
master was not entirely abolished : he often remained for 
some ye.-irs in the mastcr'.s household and worked there 
as before for the master’s profit, and he could not marry 
without his consent. He was obliged to pay him on 
annu.al fee, and when he died chilii!cs.s, his estate went 
to his master, 

II. Komv. In ancient Rome slaves^ could not possess 
any rights, they were considered .as objects in die ovvner- 
ship of their master and ranked with res mnueipi (see 
^tA^:ctl'.vno). The development of Rorn.ui economic 
life, to which they contributed considerably, gradually 
enforvx'd a recognition of their personality. As an instru- 
ment of tlie legal jicrsanality of his master Ute slave 


could acquire property and credits for him; by a later 
development (praetorian icfomis) he could also oblige 
him if he was installed in the management of a commercial 
undert-aking or ship by the master. TJie custom of 
entrusting slaves with money for their personal disposal 
(pccxdiwn) added to their liberty of trading, because tliis 
separate fund served to ensure the fuliilmcnt of the 
obligations contracted by the slave. 'Tlie peadium was 
subsequently considered as the slave’s own propertj'. 
This recognition of a restricted legal personality in slaves 
was accompanied by protective measures against bad 
treatment by their masters. Slaves who were the property 
of the State (servi publici) enjoyed a privileged condition 
at Rome too, as in Greece. 

Children of a female slave were slaves, even if the 
father was free. Foreign prisoners of war became slaves 
of Rome; similarly Roman citizens captured by the 
enemy fell into slavcrj' (sec postli.minium). According 
to an ancient rule a Roman could not become a slave on 
Roman soil, but he could be sold irons Tiberim by a 
magistrate for a penalty, or by a creditor for a default. 
New methods of enslavement were later recognized, 
even on Roman soil. 

Slaves became free by m.anumission, which could be 
cfTcctcd in various forms; by disposition of the m.astcr 
in his will (later by fidcicomnisswn, q.v.); or visidicia, a 
solemn procedure before a magistrate (originally a 
fictitious claim of liberty); or by entry of tlic shave with 
tlie master’s consent into the list of citizens (cetistis) by 
the censors. Informal declarations (by letter of cn- 
francliisemcnt or before wiinc.sses, inter aniicos) were 
introduced later. Tlie law of manumission, the effects 
of which were vety various, underwent continual altera- 
tion; the Christian State added a new procedure of 
manumission in ccclcsia. 

BlBUOCnAPtlY 

Gasrci:: L. Ucauclict, UUtoire da droit priv/ de la R/puhUque 
atMaienae it {1S97); A. Caidcrini, Martomtstior.e t condisiuni dei 
liberti in Grecia (1908); R. Taubcnschlag, Sav. Zeitschr, (1930; 
papyri). 

UOMs; W. W. Buckland. The Honan iota of Slavery (1998), 

B standard work; A. M. Duff, Freedinm in the Early Honan Empire 
(1928); H. Wiy-Ilruhl, Qurlques prohlimes da trrs aneien droit 
remain (1934); S. Brasjloff, Sosir.lpolititehe Motive in drr rCmiiehm 
Rrehtrenttcichhins (1933): W. L. Wcalcrmann, an. 'Sklavcrci' in 
PIV Suppl. vi. A. «. 

SLAVES. In general the ancient world .assumed slavcrj’ 
and seldom questioned its moral justification or econo- 
mic utility. The State concerned itself little with shavery 
as such, though it defined specific rights; literature 
has little to say directly. In the .study of slavery it is 
important (i) to observe the perpetu.al implicit conflict 
between the view that the slave is ,a chattel and that a 
shave is also a man, (a) to banish all .associations clinging 
to the word stave from later history, (3) to note the steps 
in the development of sfaverj- which prove that ultimately 
slavery paid only in so far as tijc condition of the slave 
approximated to that of ilie free m.in — which is the 
negation of slavery. 

I. Greei; Su-AVrs 

2. In the Homeric age shaves (S/io"cr, o/ioat; oovXu: 
only in //. 3. 409, OJ. 4, 12) were few, even in the richest 
families. They were acqiiircil in war, though often the 
men were ransomed and the women .and ch.ildtcn spared, 
or by purchase (for prices, see 11 . 23. 705, OJ. 1, 430) or 
by piracy. Much hou=ciiold work w.t3 done by the f.amily 
or free sctv.ants (d/idmoAo:. Od. 9. zc'j, though the word 
does not nlw.ays imply freedom) and tha hard '.vork in the 
fields by hi.-ed I.aKaurcn; (C’.jret). V.'omcn were put to 
$;vin am! wc.ave; tliey often t'.cc.‘i,nie the concuhinea of 
their masterr., the child of master and slave lieing free 
(Od. 14. 200 f.). Though the shave w.as dependent on hit 
master, his lot war not unhappy. There v.tx no d: tt inciion 
between the work of slave and free; th,e lot of the free 
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labourer, not the slave, is taken by Odysseus as the less 
enviable {Od. ii. 489). 

3. The steps from Homeric to fifth-century slavery 
are obscure. After the self-sufficing patriarchal economy 
of the Homeric age, increasing tvealth demanded more 
help in the household; the sale of the produce led to the 
development of industry and the investment of money in 
slaves. The cities of Asia Minor developed industry and 
with it slavery; Chios became a slave market. From such 
beginnings slavery spread, reaching some States early, 
others, e.g. Boeotia, Locris, Phocis, about the fourth 
century, as economic conditions demanded. Periander 
(c. 600 B.c.) regulated the extent of slavery, probably to 
prevent the growth of a leisured class. Solon’s abolition 
of the right to sell self or children lasted into later times 
and was accepted widely outside Athens. The law of 
Gortyn has extensive legislation on the conditions of 
slavery. . 

4. After 500 B.c. the number of slaves greatly increased 
and their proportion to free men rose. The sources of 
slavery were (i) birth; (ii) exposure of a child and its 
rescue: probably few exposed children were saved, 
though later drama and papyri mention rescue; (iii) 
piracy; (iv) war and the selling of captives. Phrygia, 
Lydia, Caria, Paphlagonia, Thrace, Scythia were the 
chief markets. In a sale in 414 B.c. the prices range from 
about 70 to 300 drachmae {IG^ i. 329). The usual word 
for a slave is SouAo?: avipa-rroBov is juristic; oi/ceTTjs, 
Oeparrcov, rrals, are also loosely used. The number of 
slaves in Attica c. 430 b.c. has been estimated at 115,000 
out of a total population of 315,000, and in Athens and 
Piraeus at 70,000 out of 155,000 (Gomme; see bibl.). 
Nicias is said to have had 1,000 slaves (Xen. Vect. 4. 
14;, put about 50 was perhaps the number employed 
by a rich man. Slaves were employed (i) by the State 
(Stj/xoctioi) in Athens and elsewhere, as servants of 
officials and the jSotiA^, and as police (SKv 9 al orro^orai ) ; 
they were paid a daily wage and could move about 
freely: ^after manumission they became full citizens; 

(ii) as UpoBovXoi: these were not common in Greece; 

(iii) as household slaves or as rratSaywyoi, porters, etc.; 

(iv) in business or shops, or in professions (doctors, 
musicians, etc.). Often they were fiiaSo^opovyres or 
Xcopls olKovyres, handing over their profits to their 
owners or worldng on a percentage basis; (v) on tire 
land, but these were not as common as (vi) workers in 
the mines, e.g. at Laurium, where thousands of miners 
were employed. While healthy conditions were impos- 
sible in mines, the slaves were not treated as cruelly as 
those employed by the Ptolemies in Egypt or in the stone 
quarries at Syracuse. A miner cost about 180 drachmae. 

5. After 400 B.c. industrial slaves increased, and their 
price rose. Employers often shared work with their 
slaves and factories were not large. Demosthenes’ father 
employed twenty or thirty slaves in an arms factory and 
twenty in a bed factory. 

6. Alexander’s conquests did not increase slavery. In 
the Hellenistic age industry declined in Greece and free 
labour could perform most of the work, though slaves in 
industry were numerous in Asia. In Ptolemaic Egypt 
there was little agricultural slavery, and little domestic 
slavery except at Alexandria. 

7. The Greek slave was not distinguished in dress 
from the free man (as vase-paintings show). Temples 
and religious ritM were open to him, but not the palaestra 
or Ecclesia. Attic tragedy and comedy show human and 
friendly relations between slave and free man. From the 
third^ century Stoicism did something to improve the 
position of the slave through the doctrine of the brotlier- 
hood of man. 

II. Roman Slaves 

8. Roman slavery was more extensive and elaborate 
than Greek. The cliief sources of slaves were : (i) Capture 


in war. Prisoners were sold sid) hasta or suh corema, e.g. 
after the siege of Veii, the northern campaigns of Marius, 
the Mithridatic wars, and Caesar’s Gallic wars. Cicero 
treated the selling of slaves as a matter of- course {Alt. 
5. 20), and in Imperial times enslavement on a large scale 
was known, as, e.g., of the Jews by Titus and Hadrian. 
Asiatic slaves probably reached Rome after the cam- 
paigns against Antiochus in 189 B.c. (ii) Piracy and 
brigandage, which became more profitable as wars 
became rarer and slaves more valuable, (iii) Exposure of 
children. This is a commonplace of Roman comedy. 
But the law-books and papyri show it existed; the law 
was in favour of liberty if free birth could be proved, 
(iv) Sale of children. Perhaps this was theoretically 
permitted (Cic. Caecin. 34) in the Republic, but the 
right is denied in Paul. 5. i. i. Sale of self was not valid, 
but might occur, (v) Enslavement for serious crime; 
serui poettae worked in mines and quarries, (vi) Birth. 
The child of a slave woman was usually a slave. The 
slave bom in the household (verna) became increasingly 
common as the supply of prisoners diminished. But 
increase in ventae imphed family life for the slave, and 
so conditions of slavery were much modified. 

9. Slaves were drawn from all nationalities, but 
chiefly from the east Mediterranean. In the last two 
centuries of the Republic large slave-markets were 
established, e.g. at Delos, which distributed numbers of 
Asiatics, Syrians, Jews, Greeks, Egyptians. Many of the 
slaves were skilled and educated, often beyond their 
masters. Slaves captured in the north and west (e.g. 
Dacia, Moesia, Germany, Gaul) were rougher, and were 
generally employed in manual work. 

10. The prices of slaves varied greatly with the quali- 
fications of the slave and the state of the market. Prices 
given in Plautus are not easy to evaluate, and in the 
literature extravagant prices are generally quoted. 
Columella (3. 3. 8) gives 8,000 sesterces as a reasonable 
price for a skilled vine-dresser. Other prices include 
8,000 sesterces for an accomplished young slave (Horace, 
Ep. 2. 2. 5) and 100,000 for servi litterati (Seneca, Ep, 
27. 5 ; cf. Martial i. 58. 1 ; 2. 63. i) ; Horace also cites 500 
drachmae (c. 2000 sesterces) for a slave. Papyri give 
various prices. 

11. "rhe main types of emplojunent were: (i) In the 
household ifamilia tirbana). In small households two or 
three performed all the work ; in larger houses learned and 
professional slaves (doctors, etc.) were employed, 
specialists ministered to every luxury, and large numbers 
were maintained for display, (ii) In business and indus- 
try, sometimes as an extension of household service, 
sometimes independently. Slaves worked with their 
craftsman master or were put in charge of shops or 
workshops, often holding very responsible positions and 
being correspondingly well rewarded, (iii) On the land 
(familia nistica) as herdsmen, farm labourers, or bailiffs. 
In Republican Italy gangs of slave herdsmen worked 
under very primitive conditions ; Cato said it was cheaper 
to work such slaves to death and to replace them than to 
treat them well. But in farming slavery was gradually 
found(see, e.g.. Columella) to be expensive and inefficient, 
and it succeeded on the land only .when conditions of 
life for a slave approached those of a free man. The 
crgastula (slave-barracks) therefore became rare and dis- 
appeared. (iv) In the public service of the State or town- 
ship, particularly in the early Empire : such service gave 
superior social and legal status and carried a salary. The 
work was such as would now’ be carried out by some of the 
higher and all the lower branches of the Civil Service. 

12. The number of slaves in Rome is difficult to 
assess. Modem estimates suggest 520,000 free to 280,000 
slave (Beloch), 780,000 to 200,000 (ICahrstedt). 

13. In the early days of slavery there was merciless 
exploitation, and in the early Empire cases of grossest 
cruelty occur, and the rvaste of life in the gladiatorial 
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sho^\'s is notorious. But kindliness and afTection are 
common. Though Cicero spealis kindly of slaves, there 
is clearly for him a gulf between slave and free. Pliny 
was a kindly master (sec Ep. r. 4; a. 6; a. 17; 8. 16; 
8. 24). The literature of the Empire shows a growing 
humanity towards slaves, while hundreds of inscriptions 
testify to a very tolerable life for them. Family life for 
slaves was reckoned on {see contubeiuvium) and protec- 
tion of life and property was assured {see feculiom), 
A veiy extensive body of law testifies to the increasing 
care for the slave. Even though slavery might be com- 
pulsion, it was often an initiation into a higher culture. 
To this changed attitude Stoicism contributed much (cf. 
Seneca, Ep. 47). 

14. Through intermarriage between slaves of different 
nationality and through marriage of slaves or freedmen 
with the free population, slavery contributed to the 
fusion of races, with its attendant mixture of culture and 
stock; in this some historians have seen a cause of the 
decay of the Empire. 

Sec further s.v. itieedmen; sehfs. 
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SMYRNA {Siivpva or Z/ivpva), a city on the west coast 
of Asia Minor at the head of the gulf into which flows 
tlic Hermus, the natural outlet of the trade of the 
Ilcrmus valley and within easy reach of the Macandcr 
v'alley, for whose trade it competed with Miletus and 
Ephesus. 'Old' (or ‘Aeoli.an’) Smyrna l.ay at the north- 
eastern comer of the gulf ; it was conquered by Ephesus 
and Colophon and became a member of the Ionian 
Confederacy c. b.c. 6SS. After its capture by .\lyattcs of 
Lydia in 627 Smyrna ceased for 300 years to exist ns a 
city; it was refounded on its present site around Mount 
Pagus by Aniigonus anti Lysimachus after Alexander’s 
capture of Sardes, and at once became one of the chief 
cities of Asia. Throughout the Roman period it was 
famous for its wealth, its fine buildings, and its devotion 
to science and medicine. It sided with Rome against 
Mithrid.ates, and in the Imperial period owed much to 
Roman favour. It was made a'templc-wardcn’frecuA-dpoj) 
in the impcri.al cult by Tiberius and was restored after 
its destruction by earthquakes in a.d. 17S and 180 by- 
Marcus Aurelius. It w.ss one of the ‘Seven Churches’ 
of the 2\pocalypse. 

C. J. Czilrur, Ancient Smyrna (1938). W. M. C. 

SMYRNA (poem), set ztmts.K. 

SNAKES, SACRED, set sntrEt.T?. 

SOCII. 'Fhc Rom.-Ui confeticretion consisted, apart from 
Laiini (q.v.), of the setii I.’ai'iri and allies from beyond 
It.viv. 'rhe Italian peopK-:—Etni;can. Umori-tn, Sabel- 
liati, and Oterf;— were allied to Rortiv by form.al treaties, 
either f sc.hts ttec/utrm (-r/ivi;;;; htiguus". (see rorriv-:). Tn-.c 
frequent revolts of the cilfc? kd to th.e common sub- 
stituti.^n of the l-stter for the former type. Such slSiev 
provided Rome witfi uoap; e fctr.-.u’a togator.:-:— the 


Greeks giving sailors for the fleet— both in defensive and 
ofTcnsive wars, and were bound in general to respect the 
dignity of Rome. Otherwise they were sovereign peoples, 
but tended in the second century b.c. to fall under the 
general supen-ision of Rome, until their autonomy 
became in practice limited. The allies sometimes imitated 
Roman institutions, notably .at Bantia in Bruttium, 
which romanfeed its constitution (sec .medoi.x), while 
Rome occasionally granted them certain privileges of the 
Latins, chiefly corntncrcium, cortubium, or ius exsilii. But 
generally the socii Jtalici differed from Rome and the 
Latins in language, custom, and laws, and being less 
privileged than the Latins felt more deeply the deteriora- 
tion in the Roman attitude, which led to the Social War. 
This was fought in the defence of local liberty and per- 
sonal equality over against the abuse of the unrestricted 
imperittm by Roman magistrates, claims finally met by the 
grant_ of Roman citizenship under the Julian and 
Plautian laws of 90-89 B.c. (see CAPStw. 2; piautius i). 

From early times Rome had allies outside Italy, 
notably Carthage and Massilia. After zoo B.c. the number 
of these civitates focdcralac rapidly increased. Greek 
city-states, confederations, and kings became allies, 
normally by foedus acquttm. With Rome’s rise to world 
power the position of these focdcrati deteriorated, till 
they became merely the most highly privileged class of 
provincial communities, though in theory their rights 
depended upon a bilateral agreement. They were never 
included in the formula togatonmi, although they some- 
times provided auxiliary troops, cavalry, or light-armed, 
nor did they normally receive the social tura, c.xccpt 
occasionally ius exsilii. But they were immune from 
interference by provincial governors and in internal affairs 
were in practice freer than the Italian allies, notably in 
tlic right of coinage. Focdcrati did not commonly 
survive in the Western Provinces ; for when they rebelled, 
Rome reduced them to the status cither of ordinary 
provincial communities, stipendiarii, or of civitates 
liberae. The latter originally were the Greek States 
declared free by Flamininus in 196 B.C. Their freedom 
depended upon a revocable decision of Rome. This 
‘freedom’ later bcc.ninc a substitute for or modific,ntion of 
direct provincialization, as in Maccdon (167 b.c.), and 
Africa (145). Special conditions added to the declaration 
secured for Rome the substantial advantages — notably 
the payment of tribute — without the burden of pro- 
vincial government. Such free States were also known ns 
socii, or socii et amici popttli Romani, terms also applied to 
tlje ordinarj- provincial subjects of Rome. In the 
Ciceronian age socius came to mean any community 
which had been received in fidem popttli Romani. 

Ancif.nt Sopacr.": Li\y. Polybiui, Cierro (c?p. pro Balbo) patsirs. 
and many marriptions in CIL, SIG, OGI. 

MoDrns LiTraATunr: Inride Italy: R, L. Braumont, 7/1.5 larii 
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Gerchithte\ P. Eraccaro in Atti Con^r. Ir.t, Dirilta, Rem. 1934; 
A. Hcorr. Kth, Bcihcft xaxi (enneerninx dejiticii); Momrnrtn- 
Alarquardt, .Manuel vi. 2 (ll.'m. Sta.stsr. iii. t); A. Rorcnlicrp. Slaat 
dercitm Italikrr (rot 3). Outride I Miy: oi'ovc, end .MjEo!! and John- 
tan. MuniApal Admlnittration cf the Rnmon Empire (docntrirnta); 
K. \V. Heme, De Civitalibus Liberit (1892); H. Horn. Foeicrati 
{Frankfurt-am-M.. 1930); A. H. -M. Jonr,. Cities tf the litntem 
Pm-ineef, E. Tnubirr, Jmperiun Ramar.ttm (for the treaty form*, 
abo MnntmJen-Martjuarut. i. iSo-e (RCn, .Staatir. i. 246); A. 
liedtr. Kiio 193a); A. N. Shrnvin-Wh;!e, The Reman Citizenship 
{1939, cap. Part I). A. N.S.-Vi. 

SOCRATES (4O9-399 B.C.), snn of Sophroni'-cus and 
Phacnarete, Athenian of the demc of .Alopccc. Ills father 
is said to have been a roulptor or atone-mason and wis 
nnparcntly rc.a'onabiy well-to-do. At any rate Socrates 
reived in the anr.y at n hoplite, thounli he was reduced 
to poverty later. He married late i.n life Xttn'.lsippc, v,ho 
became notorious in lubtcqucnt rmenttiona for th.c 
storif”! of her bad te.-npe.'. thcu.-tii tfifjc ere very likely 
to h.ive iKen esartrenated. There i'i soma indica- 
tion tliat thii ntay have been hit sectmJ mxrtkpc. 
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2. In early life he was interested in the scientific 
philosophy of his time and was associated with Archelaus 
the physicist. It is quite likely that he attained consider- 
able distinction in tUs line, though whether he was ever 
the head of a definite philosophical school, as has been 
conjectured, is extremely doubtful. But by the time at 
which we know most about him he had abandoned these 
interests and devoted himself to the work of inquiry into 
the right conduct of life, carried on by the familiar 
Socratic method of cross-questioning the people with 
whom he came in contact. This change of interest is 
probably to be dated some years before the Pelopon- 
nesian War and has been plausibly connected with the 
response made by the Delphic oracle to his friend 
Chaerephon, to the effect that no one was wiser than 
Socrates. Of the external events of his life we Imow 
comparatively little. He served in the army and we hear 
of him taldng part in the fighting at Potidaea, Amphipolis, 
and Delium, where he gained a great reputation for 
courage. He found himself one of the Presidents of the 
Assembly at the time of the trial of the generals after 
Arginusae and courageously refused to put the illegal 
motion to the vote in spite of the fury of the multitude. 
After the fall of Athens we hear of him defying the 
orders of the Thirty Tyrants when they tried to implicate 
him in their misdeeds. 

3. In 399 B.c. he was brought to trial before a 
popular jury on the charge of introducing strange gods 
and of corrupting the youth. There has been consider- 
able dispute as to the precise significance of this charge. 
But the available evidence suggests that the accusation 
of introducing strange gods was never clearly formulated 
or pressed very hard. It may well have been put in just 
to create prejudice, while the real gravamen of the charge 
lay in the accusation of being a subversive influence on 
the minds of the young men. This was imdoubtedly 
connected, whether avowedly or not, with his Imown 
friendship with some of the men who had been most 
prominent in attacks on democracy in Athens. After a 
not very conciliatory speech in his defence he was 
condemned to death. He refused to take advantage of 
a plan for his escape, made by some of his friends, and 
thirty days after the condemnation he drank the hernlock. 

4. His general appearance and manner of life are 
probably more familiar to us than any figure in Greek 
history. He was a man of strong physique and great 
powers of endurance, and completely indifferent to 
comfort and luxury. He was remarkable for his unflinch- 
ing courage, both moral and physical, and his strong 
sense of duty. Together with this went an extremely 
genial and kindly temperament and a keen sense of 
humour, while he was obviously a man of the greatest 
intellectual ability. It was the combination of these 
qualities which secured for him a devoted circle of 
friends of very varied types, from young men of good 
family looking forward to a public career to serious 
thinkers who seem to have come to him for h'ght on the 
problems which interested them. His circle included 
both Athenians and men from other cities of Greece. 
Several of them became Imown later as founders of 
philosophical schools of their own representing very 
diverse views. Such were Plato and Antisthencs at 
Athens, Eucleides at Megara and, possibly, Phaedo at 
Elis. 

5. Socrates’ religious views have also been the subject 
of some debate. He was undoubtedly a man of strong 
religious sense and scrupulous in religious observances. 
But he is very likely to have applied the dissolvent 
influence of his critical method to some of the conventional 
religious beliefs of the time. On the other hand, there 
is no real evidence of definite membership of any un- 
orthodox religious body or seet. One of the best-kno%vn 
things about him is the experience, which he had at 
intervals throughout his life, of a divine sign or warning 


which determined his action for him from time to time. 
The exact nature of this has been the subject of much 
discussion, but still remains a mystery. 

6. The precise significance of Socrates’ contribution 
to thought has been a matter of considerable debate in 
recent times. There are some who ascribe to him a great 
part of the positive philosophical doctrines usually asso- 
ciated with the name of Plato. But this does not commend 
itself to the majority of scholars, who accept as the literal 
truth the statement frequently ascribed to him by the 
earliest authorities that he had no set of positive doctrines 
to teach. None the less his influence on subsequent 
thought was undoubtedly very great. Later authors in 
ancient times represented him as being the first thinker 
to turn men’s minds towards questions of morality and 
the conduct of life. This can hardly be literally true, as 
an interest in these matters seems to have been develop- 
ing in Greece in the earliest years of his life. But he does 
seem to have been the first person to apply serious 
critical and philosophical thought to these questions, 
and to examine systematically the fundamental assump- 
tions from which current discussions about conduct 
started. In the course of this he was the first to lay 
stress on the importance of systematic definition of the 
general terms used in discussion. In this way he may 
be regarded as the inspiration for the development,. not 
only of moral philosophy, but also of logic. To understand 
his influence fully we have to remember both his own 
striking personality and the intellectual tendencies of the 
time. He worked in an age of widespread criticism arid 
discussion which was beginning to produce a sceptical 
attitude about the foundations of morality and the possi- 
bility of knowledge alike. And the example of his strong 
moral sense and devotion to truth combined with his 
readiness or even eagerness to face squarely any criticism 
and discussion was what established his influence most 
firmly among the men of his age. 
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SODALES, 'companions’ or ‘associates’, members of 
the minor priesthoods at Rome, which ranked below the 
Collegia (q.v.) and differed from them in that they acted 
only as a body and not as individuals. The chief of these 
were the -Fetiales (q.v,), who had charge of the ius 
fetiale and made treaties (Liv. i. 24) and declared war 
(Liv. I. 32). Three other sodalitates were concerned 
with annual rites ; the Salii (q.v.), priests of Mars, active 
in March and October, at the opening arid closing of 
the campaigning season; the Luperci, executants of the 
ritual of tlie Lupercalia (q.v.) in February; and the 
Fratres Arvales (q.v.), celebrants of agricultural rites, 
associated later with the cult of the Imperial house. 
Besides these there were the Sodales Titii or Titicnscs, 
of whom nothing is known but their name; Roman 
tradition (Tac. Am. i. 54) connected them with the 
Sabine king Titus Tatius, some recent scholars look to 
the Etruscan deity Mutinus Titinius and suspect that 
their ritual, was originally phalfic. To these ancient 
sodalitates were added after the death of Augustus the 
Sodales Au^stales, who were charged ■with the cult of 
the two Divi, Julius and Augustus; later Imperial 
families instituted Sodales Flaviales, Hadrianalcs, and 
Antoniniani. C. B. 
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SOL. The name of tlie Sun is given to nvo utterly 
different deities in Rome. The older is Sol Indiges, of 
whom we know that he had a sacrifice on 9 Aug. (Augus- 
tan calendars for that date : Soli Indigiti in colic Quirinalc), 
while calendars for ii Dee., especially the new Fasti 
Antiates, give AG(onium) IND(igetis). Nothing more is 
known with any certainty; the indication for n Dec. is 
supplemented by Lydus, Mens. 4. 155, p. 172. 22 
Wuensch, who says that the festival was in honour of 
Helios. See Koch, Gcstirnvcrclirung im alien Jtalien 
(1933)1 P- (>2 ff-> against Wissowa, RK, p. 317; but some 
of Koch’s combinations are very hazardous, see Rose in 
Haro. T/icol. Rev. xxx (1937), 165 IT. Tins cult was 
native, apparently. 

Much later and certainly foreign (Syrian) was the 
worship of Sol Invictus, to give him his most character- 
istic title. Eastern sun-gods had been making their way 
in the west, helped no doubt by the current identification 
of Apollo with Helios (c.g. Horace, Carm. Saec. 9), for 
some time; but tlie first attempt to make the Sun’s the 
chief worship was that of Elagabalus (218-22) (S.H.A. 
Vit. Ant. Hcliogah. 6. 7 and 17. 8), %vho introduced the 
god of Emesa, whose priest and, apparently, incarnation 
he was, El Gabal. Elagabalus’ excesses and consequent 
unpopularity and assassination checked the cult, but 
Aurclian (270-5) reintroduced a similar worship, also 
Oriental; he was himself the child of a priestess of the 
Sun (see S.H.A. Vit. Aurcl. 5. 5 and 35. 3). This remained 
the chief imperial and official worship till Christianity 
displaced it, although the cult of the older gods, especially 
Jupiter, did not cease, but rather the new one was in 
some sort parallel to it, the Sun’s clergy being called 
pantifices Solis, a significant name which was part of a 
policy of romanizing the Oriental god. Sof had a magni- 
ficent temple on the campus Agrippae, see Platner- 
Ashhy, p. 491 ff. Its dedication dny (natalis) was 25 Dee. 

See Wissowa, op. eit. 365 (T.; Cumont, litUsiont orientated, 
X06 fl., and notes. ' H. J. R. 

SOLARIUM, see CLOCits. 

SOLINUS, Gaiu.s Julius, wrote (probably soon after 
A.D.200) Collectanea RrnJwTlfenioro&i/w/n, a geographical 
summary of parts of the known world, with remarks on 
origins, htstor>’, customs of nations, and products of 
countries. Almost the whole is taken from Pliny’s 
Natural History and Mela without acknowledgement. 
There is a meagre addition about the British Isles which 
gives us Tanatus {Theinct)', the stone jet, found abun- 
dantly in Britain; and the absence of snakes in Ireland. 
He introduced the name ’marc Mcditcrrancum’. 

Best edition: Mommsen, ind cd. 1605. Thnt of Ssumoise, 
prefixed to his PSir.ijnae exereilalionet (16S9}, is stilt useful. 

* E. H. W. 

SOLON (c. 640/G3S to soon after 561/560 n.c.), Athenian 
statesman and poet, was of noble dc.sccnt hut of moderate 
means. He was prominent in the war with Megara for 
the possession of Salamis, urging his countoauen to 
rcncwetl cfTort when they despaired of success (probably 
r. 600). In 594-593 (probably) he was appointed ‘archon 
and reconciler’ to tenninate cisTl strife at Atlicns. At this 
time the nobles not only controlled the State (see euta- 
Tiun.^E), but had got nearly .all the land into their oxvn 
hands; the poor were not only politically powerless and 
deprived of their lands, but many of them actually 
enslaxTd — for in hard times they were compelled to 
borrow frotn the rich, and soon the only rccurity they 
could offer xY.s', that of their persons. Solon first cancelled 
all existi.ng debts and mortgages, thereby freeing the 
pe.is.mts and their binds at a blow, and for the future 
forh.idr all Iwrrowin!; on the security of tlic pm-,on. 
This reform was l.iiting and made an end of serfdom in 
Auic.t. Then by an nkcration of the coinige and weights 
and rae.ssures to bring them into lincsvith those of Eulxscs 


.pd the svestem Greclcs, and by offering citizenship to 
immigrant craftsmen, he grc.atly encouraged industry and 
commerce. 

2. Finally he reformed the constitution. He resers-ed 
the chief offices (see archontes) and the Areopagus (q.v.) 
for the members of the highc-st of the four property- 
classes (pcntacosiomcdimnoi, hippris, zaigitai, thetes, 
qq.v.), of which he was pcrh.aps the author; but in so 
doing he threw them open to others than the old nobility 
of birth. He restricted the t/ictes to participation in the 
Ecclesi.a and the Heliaca (q.v.). But he defined the rights 
and duties of the Ecclcsia for the first time, and, by the 
institution of a Boule (q.v.) of 400 to prepare business 
for the Ecclcsia, he freed it from the control of the Areo- 
pagus. By the right of appeal to the Hcliaea, he freed 
the individual from the unfettered power of the magis- 
trates, and gave the people some control over them. He 
also issued a new and humane code of lav.-, abolishing 
all Draco’s laws except those of homicide, and defining 
the duties of the several magistrates. 

3. Solon’s constitutional reforms were not wholly 
successful: civil strife raged from 589 to 5S0, and 
interna! peace w.as not secured till Pisistratus’ final 
triumph. Yet his institutions remained as the basis of 
the State : Uie rights of all citizens to some share in the 
government had been made secure. 

4. Solon travelled e.xtcnsivciy, to Egypt, Cigirus, and 
probably Asia Minor, certainly after his nrchonship, 
perhaps before as well. His poems arc the earliest 
Athenian literature, and ns the work of a great public 
man they arc unique. Tliough not great literature, they 
arc fresh and direct, and reveal a transparent honc.sty 
which justifies his reputation for good faith and wisdom 
(see below). 

Aristotle, Alh. Pol., chs. j-13; Plutarch, Pahn. I-atcr tradition 
about Solon became confused and anecdotic: but Aristotle and 
Plutarch preserve much good material, tspccialjv' that dcris'ed from 
Solon’s own poems. Chief modem works: F. E. Adcock, CA[{ iv, 
eh. 2 (with fuller bibliography); 1 . M. binfortb, Solon the Athenian 
(Univ. of California Publ., vol. vi (1919)); W. J. Woodhouse, Soton 
the Liberator (1938). A. U'. G. 

5 . Solon’s Poems. Solon c.xprcsscd his opinions on 
personal and political matters in poems. He used 
elegiacs, in which he seems to h.we been influenced by 
Tyrtacus, iambics, and trochaic-S, the tradition.nl medium 
for gnomic verse. His fragments may be arranged 
approximately in chronological order. Frs. la and 13 
arc attributed to his early years and show the traditional 
aristocratic taste for ple.nsurc. The elegj' which sum- 
moned the Athenians to capture Salamis, of which eight 
lines survive, had originally one hundred and was .ad- 
mired by Plutarch (Sol. 8); Solon wans said to have 
disguised himself as a herald and recited it in the agora 
at Athens. In it he certainly adopts a public role which 
recalls that of ’Pyrt.ncus, and gives first a public waminc. 
then a strong exhortation to the Athenians to fight. 
Fr. 3 is a long fragment, written before his nrchonship, 
in which he analyses the political situation and criticizes 
the careless presumption of the ruling class, transposes 
the traditional notion of v^ptf into political life, and 
praises the virtues of eufo/iu;. Fr. 4, belonging to the 
same time, though probably not to the same poem, also 
atmck.s the arrogance and avarice of the nobles. Fr. ir, 
in which tlic political situation is compared to the jca, 
may belong to this pericKi. Soon after his nrchonship he 
wrote fr. 5, in whicli he proclaims'thc impartiality of his 
actions and fus fairness both to rich ami to poor. In it 
he tuyes the populace to follow their leaders, and warns 
them against tl-Tow. Tlie trociiaic fr. 23 is an important 
defence of himself .sirainst critics who said that heshould 
has-c m.sdc himself tyrant. He treats them svith contc.mpt 
and blames the corrupt ambitions of othen. T5 jc 
ia.mhi«i of fr. 24 belong to the seme time. In them 
Solon nnwvcni critics who t.lid that lie did no! go far 
enough, and c.'ai.on that his work nny hr «-een in hit 
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settlement of boundary-disputes and his liberation of 
the serfs. Fr. 7, to Philocyprus, is a poem of farewell 
to his host in Cyprus, the king of Soli, before going 
back to Athens (cf. Hdt. 5. 113). Fr. 9 belongs to the 
years after his return, before Pisistratus had made 
himself tyrant. Frs. 9 and 10 probably belong to the 
same poem. Solon foresees the coming of tyranny a 
natural phenomenon whose signs are clear in the mad 
excitement of the people. Fr. 8 was written when this 
tyranny was a fact, and is addressed to those who after 
putting Pisistratus into power are now complaining; 
Solon points out that they have brought their suffering 
on their own heads because they have been deceived by 
specious words. Two important pieces are of uncertain 
date. Fr. i, the longest extant fragment, is a meditative 
poem, addressed to the Muses, in which Solon seems to 
describe the different stages of ignorance in which man 
lives, from the criminal blindness of the wrongdoer to 
the deluded hopes of the trader and the partially en- 
lightened state of the professional classes who work 
under the patronage of the gods. It may belong to his 
middle years. Fr. 19, on the stages in man’s growth and 
decay, is a curious piece of proverbial wisdom which 
may belong to his old age. See also iambic poetry, creek. 

Text: E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Grace, i. i, 23-49. 

Commentary: I. M. Linforth, Salon the Athenian (U.S.A. 1919), 
103-245. 

Criticism: U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Anstoteles und 
Athen ii. 303-15; id., Sappho und Simonides (1913), 237-75; C. M. 
Bowra, Early Greek Elegists (1938), 73-104; W. Jaeger, Salons 
Etmamie, Sits, Preuss. Ak. 1926; E. Romisch, Studien zur alteren 
griechischen Elegie (1933), 1-48, 60-81. C. M. B. 

SOPATER (SdirraTpos) of Paphos, Greek parodist and 
writer of phlyakes, floruit from the time of Alexander to 
that of Ptolemy II. Fr. 19 mentions Thibron, who put 
Harpalus to death in 324 b.c. S. lived in Alexandria 
(frs. 1, 13, 24). Fourteen titles of plays survive; three 
{BaKx^s, BaK^tSos ftvijoTijpe?, Baxx^Sos yifios) seem to 
form a triad, unless merely varied descriptions of the 
same piece; 'IttttoXvtos, NeKvid, 'Opicmjs are burlesques 
of m^hology or tragedy (cf. middle comedy). From 
PaXaTai, The Gauls, fr. 6 (12 w.) — the longest extant 
p/iZya.v-fragment — contains raillery of the Stoics; this 
passage, far removed from the buffoonery of the original 
phlyakes, approaches the spirit and language of Attic 
Comedy. 

CGF 192 ff. W. G. W. 

SOPHAENETUS of Stymphalus {fl. c. 400 b.c.), 
author of an Anabasis of Cyrus and one of the generals 
who led the Greek army back to the Black Sea. Where 
Diodorus’ accoimt of the e-xpedition differs from Xeno- 
phon’s, we may suppose that his source, Ephorus, drew 
his divergent information from S. 

FGrH ii. 109; FHG. ii. 74. G. L. B. 

SOPHILUS, Middle Comedy poet, from Sicyon or 
from Thebes (Suidas), towards ^e end of the period. 
AvSpoKXrjg is named after the usurer ridiculed by 
Menander (Sam. 261), and only one comedy has a 
mythological title (TvvSdpeeos ■7 Aij 8 a). 

FCG iii. 58 1 ff. ; CAF ii. 444 ff. W. G. W. 

SOPHISTIC, SECOND, see DECLAMATio, para. i. 

SOPHISTS. The word aoi^ionjj does not appear to 
have been in use before the fifth century B.c. In its 
earliest use it simply means a wise man or a man skilled 
at any particular kind of activity. From the first there 
is, however, perhaps some suggestion of a man who 
made a special Job of being wise, and it gradually came 
to be specially, though never exclusively, applied to 
members of a particular profession. This was the 
profession of itinerant teachers who went from city to 
city giving instruction for a fee. The subjects of instruc- 
tion varied somewhat in content, but always had a 


relation to the art of getting on, or of success in life. 
Some Sophists, such as Protagoras, claimed to teach 
‘virtue’, which was almost equivalent to efficiency in the 
conduct of life. Others, like Gorgias and his successors, 
confined themselves to the teaching of oratory, which in 
democratic cities was one of the chief roads to success. 
Instruction in this was, indeed, included in the teaching 
even of those who made the wider claim. We hear of 
other aspects of their teaching, such as the system of 
memory-training ascribed to Hippias, but all have 
reference to this central practical aim. Their nearest 
modem parallel is to be found in the numerous institu- 
tions at the present day which advertise their ability to 
train people for success in business, or in life in general. 
Their activities met a very real demand for higher 
education, and the leading Sophists enjoyed great success 
and amassed large fortunes. See also education, hi. 2. 

It is important to remember that the Sophists were a 
profession and not a school of thought, though some of 
them, such as Protagoras, taught definite philosophic 
views. But the very nature of the profession tended to 
produce a certain attitude of mind, which placed em- 
phasis on material success and on the ability to argue for 
any point of view irrespective of its tmth. The general 
influence of the Sophists was therefore necessarily in the 
direction of scepticism both about the claims of reasoning 
to arrive at the truth and about the claims of any moral 
code to determine one’s conduct. At the best they 
taught no more than uncritical acceptance of the conven- 
tional moral code of one’s particular society. At the 
worst, in the teaching, for instance, of men h'ke Antiphon 
and ’Thrasymachus, they encouraged a cynical disbelief 
in all moral restraints on the pursuit of selfish, personal 
ambitions. Some of the early Sophists were men of high 
character and unblemished reputation. But others were 
not so, and there were apparently good grounds ia their 
activities for the undesirable associations which the 
word came to have and which have passed over into its 
English derivative. 

Under the Roman Empire, particularly from the 
second century a.d. onwards, the word acquired a more 
specialised meaning and became restricted to teachers 
and practitioners of rhetoric, which by this time was 
tending to become a purely literary exercise practised 
for its own sake. It was, however, a very popular 
pursuit, and successful practitioners in it enjoyed a high 
reputation. It became the most valued part of higher 
education, and teachers of rhetoric were endowed at 
many of the great centres of population. In later cen- 
turies the movement tended to become specially asso- 
ciated with paganism and died out after tlie final triumph 
of Christianity. 

Fragments in Diels, Varsokr.; Zeller, i. 2'; Gomperz (Engl. 
Transl. i); Robin; J. Burnet, From Thales to Plato (1914); W. 
Jaeger, Paideia (Engl. Transl. 1939). 

Later Sophistic: Philostratus and Eunaplus, for lives of the 
Sophists; E. Noiden, Die antike Kunstprosa i (1909). G. C. F. 

SOPHOCLES (i). (See also TRAGEDY.) 

I. Life (c. 496-406 b.c.) 

Sophocles, son of Sophilus, a wealthy industrialist, 
was bom in or about 496 b.c. at Colonus (Marm. Par. 
56 and 64), to the praise of which one of his loveliest 
odes is dedicated (OC 668 ff.). His youthful beauty and 
his skill in dancing and music attracted attention, and 
he led the paean of victory after Salamis with his lyre. 
His master in music was Lampras, one of the great 
teachers of the old school (Life', cf. Plut. De mus. 31). 
His first victory in tragedy was won in 468 B.c. (Martn. 
Par. 56: JG* ii. 2325), when he defeated Aeschylus; 
Plutarch (CiOT. 8) says that it was his first appearanw as a 
tragic poet — tliis has been doubted — and that Giving to 
the excitement of popular feeling the archon entrusted 
the award of the prize to Cimon and his fellow-generals. 
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One of his plap on tliis occasion was probably the 
Triptolemus. In two other early plays he made his mark 
— as a ball-playcr in the character of Nausicaa (in the 
n^virrpiai T] NavcriKaa) and ns a player on the lyre in that 
of Thamyras (in the play of that name) ; but the wcalc- 
ncss of his voice caused him to give up acting in person 
_ His early life coincided with the expansion of the 
Athenian Empire, and he himself took an honourable 
share in the duties of citizenship. In 443/442 he was 
HeUemtamias or imperial treasurer ( 7 G’ i. 202); he was 
elected general twice at least — in 440, when he was a 
colleague of Pericles in the suppression of the Samian 
revolt (Life\ Plut. Per. 8, etc.), and later with Nicias 
(Plut. Nic. r8); and after the Sicilian disaster he was one 
of the Trpo^ovXoi appointed to deal with the crisis (Arist. 
JVi. 3. 18, etc.). ^Vllcther he owed his appointment 
in 440 to the .success of the Anti/rone may be doubted. 
There is a pleasant record of his conversations with 
Ion at Chios in the course of the Samian Expedition 
(Ath. 13, p. 603 IT.), and two other friends of Cimon arc 
connected with him in different ways — Polj’gnotus, who 
depicted him in the Stoa Poikilc holding the lyre, and 
Archelaus the philosopher, to whom he wrote an elegiac 
poem. I-Ic also wrote (about 441 b.c.) a poem to Hero- 
dotus, with whom there arc a number of points of con- 
tact in his work (Plut. An sent 3). He was priest of the 
healing deity Amynos, Alcon, or Halon (the c.xact name 
is doubtful) and made his owm house a place of worship 
for Asclepius until the temple built for him was ready 
(Plut. Num. 3, Etym. Magn. s.v. Aciitvv); in recognition 
of this he was honoured as a hero W’ith the title dcii<Lv 
after his death. He also composed a paean to Asclepius. 
These and other indications suggest that he accepted the 
religion of his day without misgivings, just as in other 
w.ays he showed himself a healthy minded and normal, as 
well as a distinguished, Athenian, and he is said to have 
refused all invitations to leave Atlicns for the courts of 
kings (Life, cf. fr. 789). His interest in tlie theory and 
criticism as well as in the writing of poctrj’ was showm in 
the composition of a prose work On the Chorus, in the 
story of his discussion of poeticail expressions with Ion 
(Ath. loc. cit.), and in his founding of a litcrar>’ club (the 
Oiaaos of the Muses). He seems to have distinguislicd 
his own conscious technique from the inspiration which 
carried Aeschylus away {el nal rd Scoira srotets dAA’ 
ovK cc’See? yc rroict?). He died late in 406, and Aristo- 
phanes in the next year summed up his genial and kindly 
temperament in the line d 8' cv/foAos: /tev et-OdS’, 
cukoAos 5 ’ CKct (Pan. 82). It was characteristic that a 
few months before Iiis death he appeared with his chorus 
and actors in mourning for Euripides at the proagon 
(q.v.) before the Great Dionysia. FJjp-nichus (the 
Comic poet) spoke of him ns cvSai/iwv di'ijp nat Sc$ids, 
who died a good death and was taken from the evil to 
come. 

Me is said to have composed (probably) 123 plnj-s, 
and with these he won 24 victories, which me.ans that 
96 of his plays were successful; in liis other contests he 
was placed second, but never third. 

II. Woiuts 

Sophodcs, according to Plut. De prof. vhS. 7, dis- 
tinguished three period? in his own style: first the 'bom- 
b.istic’ £t>-!e (dyKo>) of ^Aeschylus; secondly, a harsh 
and artificial style (triKgdv koI Kardreyyat^ of his own, 
ami thirdly, the best type of style and most suited for the 
expixssion of character (rjft>;cATaTO!‘ koi piXrtcrof). 
The extant plays, the earliest of which must fall ahout 
twenty-five years after his finit appc.tr.ince, seem all to 
belong to tl'.e third periid, ib.ouph the fragments of .some 
lost early plan's recai! in matter and vocabulary some of 
the chatvxteristica of Acsdiylus, ond some critics have 
professed to find traces of the second style (whatever 
Plutarch’s words may mean) in tlw Ajax and Antigone. 


The latter was probably produced in 441 ; the Ajax is 
probably rather earlier; for the Oedipus Tyrannus a year 
soon after 430 seems probable, and the Trachiniac may 
belong to the same period, though the indications are 
very uncertain. It is disputed whether the Plectra 
preceded or followed Euripides’ Elcctra (413), and it is 
variously placed by scholars between 418 and 410. The 
Philoctctes w.as produced in 409 (Argum.), and the 
Oedipus Colonats postliumously in 401 (Argum.). Tiic 
date of tlie satyric JeJmeutae is uncertain (see Powell and 
Barber, Chapiters iii. 93 f,). Of the lost plays, tlic 
Tekpheia, if it was in fact a Trilogy dealing tvith tlie story 
of Telcphus (and consisting perhaps of the Akadac, the 
Mysi, and the Myattov ovAAoyoj), is likely to have been 
nn_ early group (see ibid. iii. 68 ff.). Alore tlian one- 
third of the known titles are those of plays taken from the 
Trojan cjxle of legend (including that of the house of 
Atreus) ; the remainder cover a wide range ; about twenty 
arc those of satj’ric plays. 

III. CuARAcrnn of iiis Wonit. (See also tragedy.) 

1. The chief changes made by Sophocles in tlie form 
of tragedy were the discontinuance of composition in 
trilogies, the increase of the number of the chorus from 
twelve to fifteen, and the introduction of the third octor 
and of sccne-painting (Arist. Poet. 4). The abandon- 
ment of the trilogy-form involved a great reduction in 
the proportion of the pl.iy allotted to the chorus, the 
confinement of long descriptive passages mainly to the 
messengers’ speeches (with which Greek tragedy seldom 
dispensed), and greater rapidity in tlie progress of the 
action. 

2. The third actor is not used in the Ajax with the 
same freedom as in the later plays. His introduction 
went with the increasing concentration of interest upon 
the persons baking part in the action ; the chorus, though 
intimately concerned and often closely attached to one 
of these persons, no longer had the same importance as 
in Aeschylus, and if still a religious, was no longer n 
dramatic, necessity. The poet’s tliought was mainly 
brought out by the course of events, though it might also 
be expressed in the reflections of die chorus. These arc 
generally such as a normal spectator — religious, sym- 
pathetic, and right-minded — might make at e.ach turn 
in the action — never lacking in dramatic appropriateness, 
but only c.xccptionaIly prophetic or philosophical. 
Sophocles cmploj-s a joyful song of the chorus with 
special skill at moments of relief or cxpectancj-, or before 
the dis.astcr which it darkens by contrast. The stnicture 
of many of the choral odes shows consumm.itc art: that 
of the great Coloncus ode (OC 608 ff.) — to take the most 
striking instance — is a marvel of intricate sjTnmctiy. 
The language of the odc.s, where it is continuous and 
not broken up by dialogue, is .always of surpassing 
beauty. 

3. In the non-choral p.arts of the play Sophocles shows 
himself absolute master of all the possibilities of di.alogue 
in every variety of tone, though the passages in which he 
uses the trochaic tetrameter in excited dialogue are vcr>' 
few and brief. In the setting out of the arg^imcnts in a 
dispute he had plainly tal.cn advant.agc of the rhetorical 
teaching and practice of Itis d.iy. Some of his cli-sractcn: 
such as Od>‘sscus in the Philoetrlcs and Creon in the 
Oedipus Colonats) recall the qualities of the typical 
‘.sopliist’, as (c.g.) Phsto taw him. and the '.ccpticiim 
expressed by otlicrs (for instance, locasta and Hyllus) in 
regard to gods and oracles and rccr-. was probably 
fashionable in .*omc j.ntcllcctual circles, though in 
Sophocles it shows itself only to he confuted hy ihe 
course of events. Tlie use of moral and tententiout 
maxims in the A/ax and A-nikcme h sometinKs criticized 
a.? excessive, though it is. as a rule, ihorough’y in cljaruc- 
ter; in the hater plays the use of such reniimcnts is as 
rkilful and convir.cin;; as tlut of the ether elements in 
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dialogue. Sophocles is reported to have had his momente 
of bathos (e.g. [Longinus], Subl. 33, etc.), but there is 
little trace of them in the extant plays. 

4. The structure of the plays shows two principal 
types. The Ajax, Antigone, and Trachtniae fall each into 
two parts; the fate of the hero or heroine is accom- 
plished in the first; in the second a consequential issue 
is brought to its conclusion — the honour to be paid to 
Ajax, the punishment of Creon, the death of Heracles. 
In the other plays the single plot covers the whole play, 
though the Oedipus Coloneus is perhaps not exactly in 
the shape in which Sophocles would have left it had he 
lived. But there is nothing in any play which is (in 
Aristotle’s phrase) ‘episodic’ or irrelevant. Each stage 
in the action is linked with what has gone before by 
what Aristotle calls a necessary or probable connexion, 
even if the connexion is only revealed by a startling 
irepnrereta or a recognition-scene, such as Sophocles 
employs to heighten the ‘pity and fear’ which his tragedies 
evoke in the highest degree. It is in keeping with the 
close relevance of every scene and word that Sophocles 
almost entirely avoids allusions to contemporary events, 
though the discussions of the rights of the individual 
against government and the assertion of a higher law 
than that of the State may have had a special meaning for 
his own day. The prologues (which are all in dialogue, 
with or without a longer opening speech) are all essential 
to the action, not (as sometimes in Euripides) almost 
outside it, and the arrangement of scenes and choral 
odes often shows a symmetry which, though not mathe- 
matically exact, is evidently deliberate. The regular 
alternation of episodia and stasinia (see tragedy) is often 
varied with good effect. The compression of events off 
the stage during a choral ode or a scene is never such as to 
rouse any sense of improbability. In a very few places — 
the opening speech of Deianeira in the Trachiniae, the 
monody of Electro at the beginning of the play, the 
appearance of Heracles ex machina in the Philoctetes — 
Sophocles may owe something to Euripides. The main 
interest of Sophocles is in the display of noble characters 
— not faultless, but nearer to the ideal than ordinary men 
and women, op,otoi oMa KoAAtous (Arist. Poet. 
25) — confronted with some terrible crisis or subjected 
to some almost unendurable strain. They suffer out of 
proportion to any fault in themselves which may have 
contributed to the disaster, but without losing their 
nobility. There has generally been some fault — some 
hastiness or pride or excess of confidence, some breach 
of ai’Sdl? or acajipoovvr], which makes the suffering, if not 
deserved, yet explicable and not wholly inappropriate. 
There may also have been some hereditary doom or some 
divine anger working itself out (cf. Ant. 582 f., 593 ff.), 
or some oracle which must be fulfilled, but Sophocles is 
never greatly concerned about the justification of such 
influences; he accepts them as part of the story or of 
the universal order, and throws his whole attention on to 
the characters affected by them, showing how they meet 
and surmount the suffering brought upon them. The 
tragedy of each character lies almost wholly within 
human life, and is not viewed, as by Aeschylus, against an 
ever-present background of divine and demoniacal 
influences; nor has he any doubt of human free-will. 
His view of life was that of the normal healthy-minded 
Athenian. He assumed the justice of the gods — ^the 
upholders of human piety and morality, and the veracity 
of the oracles (which could no more be questioned than 
are laws of nature to-day) and of the seers who revealed 
the divine will ; but he also saw that life contained much 
unhappiness, falling often upon men and women relatively 
innocent, and this, too, he accepted as a fact. Sophocles 
expresses as few poets have done the sadness of the 
suffering incidental to the life of man; he even depicts 
men falling by an_ irony of fate into the very calamity 
which they are striving to avoid and bringing about the 


exact reverse of their good intentions. Yet he is no 
pessimist. For either (i) the suffering, even if in excess 
of what is called guilt, may yet be the fulfilment of a law, 
whether it is brought about by some uj 3 pt? or excess, as 
with Ajax and Heracles (and even with Oedipus), or is 
the consequence of something in the past which cannot 
be undone; or (2) the man who suffers in this way is not 
a whit the worse man for it ; Ajax is still worthy of honour; 
Oedipus in the Coloneus is righteous still; or (3) the 
suffering when accomplished is seen to have been worth 
while; Antigone vindicates the higher law for which she 
dies; the character of Oedipus has been subdued and 
purified ; Philoctetes is made the means of a great deliver- 
ance. The agony has seldom been wasted, and when it is 
possible to see law, reason, and purpose, there is no 
pessimism. 

5. The qualities inherent in each character are drawn 
out in a series of scenes in which they are confronted 
with characters of varying types, often contrasting sharply 
with their own and reacting quite differently to events. 
Their moods may change as the situation changes, but 
there is nowhere any real inconsistency. Not only the 
heroes, but all the persons of the drama, are drawn with 
the same perfect art; they are real persons, not mere 
types, but not more minutely analysed than the part they 
have to play demands. Perhaps the characters who come 
nearest to being merely t3Tpical are the Creons of the 
Antigone and the Oedipus Coloneus — the ‘tyrant’ as he 
was conventionally regarded — but even these are strongly 
individualized; both contrast strongly with the balanced 
reasonableness of Creon in the Oedipus Tyrannus. 

6 . In language Sophocles allows himself much free- 
dom. He uses more words and forms taken from living 
literary Ionic than Aeschylus, and fewer Aeolic and merely 
archaic forms. It is said that 1,296 words appear first 
in his works, though it cannot be assumed that they 
were all coined by him. He employs a large number of 
slight variations of the ordinary forms of words and 
many unusual constructions, and he has a few manner- 
isms (e.g. certain kinds of redundant expression) his 
metaphors and other figures show perhaps less imagina- 
tion, but also less obscurity, than are sometimes found 
in Aeschylus. It is seldom that his meaning is not per- 
fectly clear or his expression anything but adequate and 
beautiful. He employs with almost terrifying effect what 
is called irony, whereby words used by a speaker in their 
ordinary and obvious meaning are charged with a more 
sinister meaning for those who know what the speaker 
cannot know. 

7. It is a commonplace of both ancient and modem 
critics to lilcen Sophocles to Homer, on account not only 
of his choice of many subjects from the Trojan cycle, 
but also of his adherence to Homer in the character- 
drawing of his heroes and in some of their speeches, 
in his use of very many expressions and favourite idioms 
borrowed from or clearly modelled on the Homeric, and 
above all in the spirit of his work, in which the story is 
presented, as in Homer, for its own sake and for its 
human interest, not as the vehicle of a theory (see 
M. Lcchner, De Sophocle poeta 'O/lhjpikcotixt&j, 1859). 
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Oedipus Tyrannus, J. T. Sheppard (1920). See also C. Robert, 
Oidipus (1915). Lexicon Sophocleum, F. lillendt (and ed. by H. 
Genthe (1867-72)). 

Tbanslations: Prose: R. C. Jebb. Verse: A. S. Way (1909), a^ 
G. Murray, Oedipus Tyrannus (1911). A. vV. P.-C. 
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SOPHOCLES (2) the younger, son of Ariston and 
grandson of the great Sophocles, produced his grand- 
father’s Oedipus Colonms in 401 n.c., and plays of his own 
from 396 onwards. The numbers of his plat’s and 
victories are uncertain (Suidas s.v., Arg. Soph. OC). 

SOPHONISBA {Sophoniba Livy; iTo^em’/jSa Appian; 
the correct name is Saphanba’al), daughter of Hasdrubal 
(q.v. 3) ; she married Syphax, whom she thus won over 
to the Carthaginian cause. When Masinissa and Laelius 
overthrew Syphax (203 b.C.) Sophonisba took poison 
which according to the romantic story (Livy 30. 12-15) 
was sent to her by Masinissa, now enamoured of her 
and unable by any other means to save her from captivity 
at Rome. Details of her story (e.g. that before her 
marriage to Syphax she had been betrothed to Masinissa) 
may be false, but the outline need not be questioned. 

H. H. S. 

SOPHRON (Zwippoiv) (c. 470-400 n.c.), Syracusan 
writer of mimes. His mimes were divided according to 
subject-matter into avZpeioi and ywaiKeloi. Some 
170 short fragments remain, mostly cited by grammar- 
ians to illustrate the Doric dialect. Of the dvSpctoi may 
be mentioned 0 vm’oO/]pa^ (‘The Tunny-fisher’) and 
'QXtevs (i.c. <5 dAteilj) toi' aypmrav (possibly a dispute 
between a fisherman and a farmer); of the yuvatKcioi 
— 'AKcarpiai (‘The Sempstresses'), Zvi'apiariuaai 
('Women at breakfast’). Tat yvi’atKCs at rap Ocov (i.c. 
Hckatc) ^aiTi i^eXdv (i.c. ‘The Sorceresses’). S.’s 
mimes were ■written in some kind of rhythmical prose 
(schol. Greg. Naz. (in Kaibcl, CGF 153) pvOpoisriai /cat 
KiLXois evp^aard). TJicir subject-matter was the events 
of cveiyday life. S., who was probably the first_ writer 
to give literary form to the mime, was greatly admired by 
Plato (Ath. II. 504 b; cf. PI. Resp. 5. 451 c). Hcrodas 
possibly and Theocritus certainly owed much to him — 
a schol. on Theoc, 2 says that Tiicocritus adapted 
(/tera^epet) one of S.’s mimes. 

Kaibel, CGF 151 (T.; A. Olivieri, Frammenti della Commedla 
Greca (1930); P. CoXomho, II Mima di Sophtone e dl Senareha 


SORANUS of Ephesus, physician under Trajan and 
Hadrian (98-138), studied in Alexandria and practised in 
Rome. He was one of the greatest physicians, a man of 
erudition, of objective judgement, full of love for his 
native Greece, critical towards the Romans of the world 
metropolis. 

Of ills books, almost twenty in number, dealing with 
history of medicine, terminological problems, and 
medicine proper, there are preserved in Greek: i. J’wat- 
Kcia I-IV (I. Hygiene of midwife, conception, etc.; 
II. Childbed, care of the infant; HI and IV. Pathology). 
2. n. opficicop KarayfidTWP and JI. tTriSeo/rtoi’, fragments 
of a surgical treatise. 

Soranus restored the Methodical school by moderating 
its exaggerations in the spirit of the new classical era 
and by hnmionizing it with the tradiuon. Thovigh 
believing in general sjmptoms, he did not neglect indivj. 
dual factors, distingtiishcd the difTcrent fonns of diseases, 
and observed accurately the course of an illness. A terse 
but excellent author, his books in L-stin translations or 
ad.sptations were widely rc.ad in the Occident. See 
AKATOMY and PIlYSIOI.OaV, para. It. 

Tixt: J. lU>«rc. C.’.r<7 iv (1917)- Tbc 7yroir,-«rew 
I.. FdeUteln. /’!!' -SurP’- 1 = 93 , >-'v. . 

! Jilin lunitjiU'a-. CartJvn Auftbinui, De nirHt erjut rt cMmni 
<cf. tll’cnr. A’lir, tioij)): Mujno, G^-r.s/cnj. Fs.-Seran.. 

l.sna.wrr; ?unry. K. Ku-.!!. i’!t .s. ms. Texs-hiswn- 
r.< Gi-.rflr.'.s. lltfrsr. Ahh. vV.f.Ai. Air.!, (toio). Doss^rsirhv, li. 
nirti. />3X. Grree. zr,-. Sill, /'"A ( Ir.!!v!t-r,ce on Tcrtu!i«n, 
St, Is&rpT*. {t 

Aili'un. tiff*'-’: y.edi'.ir^ ir Br~.t E- 

SORAKUS, jff ctiQ v.-itnucs (tt). 


SORTES BIBLICAE, HOMERICAE, VERGILIA- 
NAE, see duunation, para. 6. 

SORTnnON (/rAiJpts/orir), election by lot, a method of 
appointing officials in Greek city-states, especially in 
democracies. It was based on the idea of equality. Little 
is known of its use except at Athens. It remains uncer- 
tain Avhen sortition was introduced there, pcrliaps as 
early as Solon. From 487/6 b.c. the archons were ap- 
pointed by lot out of nominated candidates (ffpiJ/rptroi) ; 
later, this nonsensically became a double sortition. Since 
the archons were elected by lot, they lost political 
leadership. But all ordinary magistrates, a few excepted, 
were thus appointed; also the Council (a Piytnny of 
fifty from each phyle) and the juries (by a very compli- 
cated procedure). Lot decided very many questions in 
political and social life. Politically, sortition entailed 
rotation in office, and electoral contests were avoided by 
it; moreover, the power of magistrates was reduced, and 
thus the sovereignty of the popular assembly was 
guaranteed. Sortition was practicable, as almost every 
citiaen had a minimum of politic.nl experience, and 
nobody could be elected without having presented him- 
self. Only oligarchs were opposed to sortition, but, 
c.xccpt by a few critics like Socrates, it was never dis- 
cussed on principle. It was, indeed, a necessary and 
fundamental clement of the democratic Polis. But 
military officers and some tcchnic.nl (especially financial) 
magistracies were alwavs appointed by voting. In later 
times sortition was gradually restricted. 

Arist., Ath. Pol. T. W. He.id!.im, Flection by Let at AthentliSgt, 
and ed. I933); V. Ehrcnbcrg, PU', s.v. ‘IxjsunB’. V. E. 

SOSIBIUS of Lacedaemon. In the reign of Ptolemy I 
(323-283 n.c.) he went to Egv’pt and became closely 
associated with the Alexandrian school. He is probably 
to be identified with tlie grammarian Sosibius d XvrtKos. 
Important for his studies in the histoiy of Sparta (.IJepi 
rwp €P AdKcSatpoPt Ovatwp and Xpopwv dpaypaifrq), 

FUG ii, 625. G. L. n. 

SOSICRATES, Rhodi.nn biographer, date uncertain. 
Works {FHG iv. 500-3): (i) ^lAocrd^tov SiaSo;^^, a bio- 
graphical study of various philosophers, following the 
tcacher-pupil relation. S. used Hermippus and perhaps 
Satyrus. Whether he used Apollodorus is disputed : if a 
common source in Eratosthenes cxpksins similarities, S. 
perhaps wrote the (2) Kpr^riKd (Ath. 6. 264 a; Diod. Sic, 
5. 80. 4), which Apollodorus used. If S. is the Sosicrates 
mentioned in Timachidas {Lind. Temp. Chron. p, 317, 
Blinkcnbcrg), he flourished 150-130B.C.: but the identi- 
fication is uncertain. F. W. W. 

SOSIGENES, astronomer, earlier confused with .a 
Stoic and a Peripatetic of the same name, w.is Caesar’s 
astronomical expert in his introduction of the Julian 
calendar, in 47 B.C. 

FfT iii A. US 3 . 

SOSII. The Sosii are twice mentioned by Horace {Epp. 

I. 20. a; A.P. 34s) as booksellers of his day; according 
to the scholiasts on these passata-s, they were two 
brothers. 

Books (q.v.) were originally multiplied by individuals 
(or their slaves) making copies for pri'.’.atc me, and this 
procedure remained common thnnighout antiquity (at 
no time was there any law of copyright). How far the 
profcssion.al production am! sale of hooks had developed 
in fifth-centuty' Athens is unccrtai.o: Pkito {Apol. 2O d) 
makes Socrates say that a copy of Anaxagoras could some- 
times be Ixiught from the Orchestra (prc'.timably that in 
the Agora) for a drachma at most, and Eup’ilis (Fr. 304, 
Koc!:) rr.tmtions a phsce ‘where Isoaks are for sale', fn 
Hrlieniitic time: the foundation of the great Library (see 
LtBR-Muin) at .Mexandria in’Jit h.svc encouraged the 
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development of the book-trade. At Rome professional 
booksellers {librarii, which also means ‘copyists’; later 
bibliopolae), with staffs of copyists, are first mentioned in 
Cicero’s day; many of Cicero’s own works were published 
by Atticus, who kept a large number of slaves trained in 
all the operations of book-production. In Imperial times 
there are more frequent references in literature to pro- 
fessional booksellers (apparently often freedmen); e.g. 
Martial (r. 117. ii) describes the bookshop owned by 
one Atrectus in the Argiletum as having its pastes covered 
with advertisements of books. There are few indications 
of the price of books : Book 13 of Martial was sold by the 
bookseller Tryphon for 4 sesterces (13. 3. 2); a handsome 
copy of another of his books was sold by Atrectus for 
20 sesterces (i. 117. 17). 

Th. Birt, Das antike Buchaesen (i88z). Index, s.y. ‘Buchhandel’; 
also Kritik und Hermeneutik nebst Abriss des antiken Buchtoesens 
(1913)1 307 ff.; Dziatzko in PW i/i. 973 ff. (s.v. 'Buchhandel'); 
\V. Schubart, Das Buck bei den Griechem und Romem^ (1921)/ 
146 £f. W.S.W. 

SOSIPATER {Suiatvarpos), Greek comic poet: fr. i, 
cookery — a sublime science. Apparently among the 
earlier writers of the New Comedy (v. ii Chariades is 
named as living, whereas in Euphron fr. i. 7 he appears 
to be dead). 

FCG iv. 482 ff. ; CAP ui. 314 5 . 

SOSIPHANES of Syracuse, tragic poet, flourished 
about the last third of the fourth century B.C., though 
some date him later and there may have been two poets 
of the name. He is credited with seventy-three tragedies 
(Suidas, s.v.), and seven victories. He is included in 
some lists of the Pleiad (see tragedy). A short but strik- 
ing fragment on the transitoriness of human happiness 
survives. 

TGF, 819-20. A. W. P.-C. 

SOSITHEUS, of Alexandria Troas, lived in Athens, 
Syracuse, and Alexandria, was a member of the Pleiad 
(see tragedy), and wrote tragedies and satyric plays, 
including a Daphnis or Lityerses, in which a sarcastic 
reference to the Stoic Cleanthes occurred; 20 lines of 
this play survive, as well as a laudatory epigram on the 
poet by Dioscorides (Anth. Pal. 7. 707). 

TGF, 821-4. A. W. P.-C. 

SOSIUS, Gaius, quaestor to Antony c. 40 B.c., was 
appointed governor of Syria and Cilicia in 38 and 
raptured Jerusalem in the interest of Herod in 37. Consul 
in 32, he joined Antony before the outbreak of war, was 
defeated by.Agrippa in a naval engagement (31), and 
commanded the left wing of Antony’s fleet at Actium. 
He was subsequently pardoned by Octavian. Sosius 
rebuilt the temple of Apollo near the theatre of Marcellus 
and took part as qiiindecimvir sacris faciundis in the Ludi 
Saecularcs in 17 b.c. 

Velleius 2.83-6; Josephus, 47 i 4 - 1 S-16; Dio Cassius 49. 22 — 31. 2, 

G. W. R. 

SOSroS SENECIO, Quintus (cos. ord. a.d. 99, II ord. 
107), is revealed by the convergence of casual evidence as 
one of the most important members of the governmental 
oligarchy tmder Trajan. Of his origin, family, and offici.al 
rareer _ before^ the consulate nothing is recorded. The 
link with an influential consular (Sex. Julius Fronrinus 
was his father-in-law) and the friendship of the new 
emperor explaiii his conspicuous advancement: Sosius 
and Cornelius Palma are the first pair of consules ordinarii 
appointed by Trajan. The date of his second consulate, 
held with the great Licinius Sura as colleague, and the 
honour of a public statue (Dio Cass. 68. 12. 2), support 
the conjecture that he held a high command in the Second 
Dacian War (a.d. 105-6). Sympathetic, like others of his 
class and rank (for csample, C. Minicius Fundanus, cos. 


stiff. 107), to the pursuits of philosophy and letters, Sosius 
might be claimed for a representative figure in a ‘proto- 
Antonine’ period of imperial civilization — Plutarch of 
Chaeronea enjoyed his friendship and commemorated it 
by the dedication of several works. 

Sosius did not leave a son to perpetuate the family, but 
his daughter married Q. Pompeius Falco (cor. stiff. 108), 
and that line is prominent in the Antonine aristocracy, 
with manifold connexions and a much-advertised pedi- 
gree, as witness the polyonymous consul of a.d. 169 
(Dessau, ILS 1104), who has thirty-four names, apart 
from praenomina. 

PIR, S 560; E. Groag, PIF iii A. 1 180 ff. R. S. 

SOSPITA, see juNO. 

SOSTRATUS, surgeon and zoologist, probably prac- 
tised in Alexandria after 30 b.c. His medical works dealt 
chiefly with gynaecology. In zoology he perhaps ranks 
next after Aristotle among the Greeks. Works: ITepl 
t,tpo>v or Ilepl ijivaems ^lytov, Hept ffkqrtav Kal SaKercov. 
Aelian and the scholia to Nicander preserve much 
information about his zoological works. 

PW iii A. 1203. W. D. R. 

SOSUS of Pergamum, an artist of the Hellenistic period, 
was memorable for two mosaic pavements : the asarotos 
oikos, which represented a floor strewn with the unswept 
debris of a banquet; and a panel (emblema) depicting 
birds drinidng from a wine-cup. Roman copies of these 
two works have been recognized among mosaiepavements 
preserved in Italian museums. 

Pliny, HN 36. 184; E. PfuW, Malerei und Zeichnung der Gricchen 
(1923), §§ 862, 864. F. N. P. 

SOSYLUS of Lacedaemon, a freedman of Hannibal 
who wrote a methodical and impartial history of the 
latter (Uepl ’Awi^ov 7 rpd$emv) towards the end of the 
third century B.C. One of the more important sources of 
Polybius, whose harsh verdict on him (Polyb. 3. 20. 1-5) 
must be toned down in the light of a recent papyrus 
fragment from his fourth book. 

FGrH 196; FHG iii. 99. G. X.. B. 

SOTADES (i). Middle Comedy poet, about the time of 
Demosthenes. In fr. i a cook magnifies his skill in 
preparing fish for table. Fr. 3 refers to the orator 
Hegesippus (under his nickname Crobylus). A new 
fragment (Dcmiaficzul:, Suppl. Com., p. 83) makes play 
upon nadeiv, ixadeiv (cf. Aesch. Ag. s'ji). 

FCG iii. 58s ff. ; CAP ii. 447 ff. W. G. W. 

SOTADES (2), lambic poet, of Maronea, lived in Ae 
time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, of whose marriage with 
Arsinoe he disapproved strongly (Ath. 621 a, fr. i 
Powell). He invented the versus sotadeus, a minor ionic 
metre which allowed great variations. Some fragments 
of his work survive, notably from his transcription of the 
Iliad into sotadeans (frs. 4 a-c), and lines to the flute- 
player Theodorus (fr. 2). The sotadeans preserved by 
Stobaeus (frs. 6-14) are commonly thought not to be 
his, and may be moralizing verses composed for the 
education of Greek children in Egypt. See iambic poetry, 

GREEK. 

Text: E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Grace, ii. 286-94; J. U. Powell, 
Collectanea Alexandrina, 238-43. C. M. D. 

1 

SOTER (Eoi-rqp), fern. SOTEIRA (Eeiretpa), a title o f 
several deities, expressing their power to save their 
worshippers from dangers. It has no Latin equivalent 
(Cicero, Verr. 2. 2. 154), unless it be Juno’s epithet Sispes 
or Sospita. It is used, for example, of Zeus (as Xeno- 
phon, An. I. 8. 16, and often) and of Kore (Ar. Pan., 
379, cf. Famcll, Cults iii. 198). In Hellenistic times 
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It comes to be used of men, especially kings, often 
implying some measure of deification; Antigonus Doson 
was called Eucrgetes in life, Soter after his death (Poly- 
bius 5. 9. ro). The most famous holder of the title was 
perhaps Ptolemy I._ Like all such titles, it was later 
cheapened, being given, for instance, to the notorious 
Verres^ (Cicero, loc, cit,). Its tiansccndental use is 
Christian, cf. A. D. Nock in Essays on the Trinity and the 
Incarnation (cd. A. E. J. Rawlinson, 1 928), 87 fif. H. J. R. 

SOTERIA. The tenn crtOTijpia was appropriate for any 
sacrificc(s), with or without attendant agones, etc., per- 
foimed cither once or several times in commemoration, 
or in hope, of the deliverance of one man or a group from 
oppression, sickness, or danger. Commonly Zcorypia 
designated certain more or less elaborate city or national 
festivals celebrated at regular intervals to commemorate 
major events. (Compare the(older) 'EXcvOcpia, at Plataea, 
Syracuse, Samos; a third usage consisted in n.nming 
festivals in honour of the deliverer himself, c.g. the 
Diogeneia at Athens after 230/29 n.c.). The known 
Soteria, some sixteen in all (PIP, s.v.) arc Hellenistic 
(or later), part of tlie cfHorcsccncc of festivals at that 
time. The Soteria at Delphi, to commemorate the defeat 
of Brennus and his Celts in winter 279/8 n.c., are best 
Imown: inscriptions furnish a considerable body of detail 
(as yet not synthesized) about tlie performances, and data 
important for third-century chronology. Soon after the 
departure of the Gauls, the Amphictiones founded annual 
Soteria. It was not until 243/2 that tlie Actolians re- 
founded the same festival : the positive dating in that year 
of the Athenian archon Polyeuctus has settled a con- 
troversy (Hesperia vii (193S), p. 12 1, no. 24 ; for the whole 
problem, R. Flaceliire, Lcs Aitalicns d Ddphes, 1937). 

SOTERICHUS (c. A.n. 300), epic poet, author of Greek 
poems on Dionysus, Alexander, and other subjects 
(Suid.). 

SOTION (i) of Alc.xandria, Peripatetic, wrote(? beUveen 
200 and 170 B.c.) (1) aritaSox9 Twr^tAotro^covin thirteen 
books, in which each philosopher is treated as the definite 
successor of another; (2) a book on Timon’s EiX^oi. The 
former work is a main though not a direct source of 
Diogenes Laertius’ information. Sotion seems to have 
introduced the ultra-simple division of the philosophical 
successions into Ionian and Italian. 

PfriiiA. 123s. W. D. R. 

SOTION (a). Peripatetic, notjcarlicr than the reign of 
Tiberius (a.D, 14-37). Works:/vepaf VJ/toilile/ar; Strange 
Stories (cd. A. Westermann, in / 7 apaSoJoy/)di/.ot, 1839, p. 
1S3), about rivers, springs, and pools; Dioclc.an Dispu- 
tations (against Epicurus); a commentary on the Topics. 

PH' iii A. 1237. D. R. 

SOUL. Apart from philosophic doctrines concerning 
the soul, there arc traces in vocabulary and usage of 
comparatively primitive ideas surviving in both Greece 
and Italy. P •'".tlybclicvcthatamanhas 

severaUou (v.: . V: r: <;■>:■. '.7, 8q); now in Greek, 
notably in Homer, there arc several words which mean 
something like ‘sour and seem to refer to p.arts of a man 
having different functions. to judge by its cn-mo- 

logj', means the breath-soul, which corresponds to tlw un- 
substantial naUirc of departed as phantoms, cIoruAo 
(Of/. It. 51, cf. 83; II. = 3 - to 4 )- Such phantoms have 
no midriff and the parts adjacent, vitals; to give 

them more than a faint semblance of life tircv need to 
drink blood. It seems not improbable that the Oofios, tltc 
'hot' or 'recking' part, is the bloc^-joul; to kil| is to take 
away tlie (’epor, to save the Oogot is to save life (//. 22. 
GS and often; OJ. Ji. 105). In Latin the evidence is less 
strong, partly no doubt because early documents ate 
iackir-g; arirtta and arintJS correspond rather to later, 
phiiosorh^^i rcipectivcly of \iex'’/ -ttd fi’pe; tlsan 


to the above meanings. But we may note the existence 
of i/mbra in the sense of ghost, suggesting belief in a 
shadow-soul; cf, Lucretius’ insistence (4. 364 fT.), on the 
true nature of shadows. See, further, AFTi:n-urE, CESivs, 
PSYCHE. 

Rose in Artts da conerh internatlonnl d'hUtohe da reliponi tenu d 
Parif at octobre jpej (1925), ii. S3S IT. U. J, R. 

SPAIN. 1. pREHiSTonv, The star}' o£ prehistoric man 
in Spain is one of frequent intrusions from Africa and 
from continental Europe. Yet cultural development 
appears to have been gradual, without catastrophic 
change from palaeolithic times to the late Bronze Age. 
Noteworthy among prehistoric remains are the late 
palacolitliic cave-painting (Ahamira), mcgalithic struc- 
tures (probably the first in Europe), and bronze utensils 
(Spain’s gift to western Europe, possibly even to Italy), 
Writers of antiquity' noted among the emerging culture- 
groups the Ligurcs, Iberi, and Cciti. From them they 
named the peninsula Liguria, Iberia, or Celtica. The 
name Hispania, of unknown origin, prevailed. 

2. PJIOEXICIASS AND GnEEiv's. I'niders from Tyre 
discovered on tltc Atlantic coast the kingdom of Tartessus 
(q.v.), wealthy in silver and tin, and founded on its 
borders the colony of Gadcs (q.v,). Bhocacans also 
Sought the rewards of trade through their colony Mainake 
(near modem Malaga) founded in the seventh century 
n.c. The subsequent rise of Carthage was followed by 
the absorption of 'Fartessus into her empire and the 
expulsion of the Phocacans from Mainake and their 
ports of call, Dianium (Dcnia) and Ebusus (fviza). Greek 
influence was tlicrcby limited to the north-eastern comer 
of the peninsula, where Emporiae (Atnpnrias) and 
Rhodac (liosas) had been established by Massilia c. 600 
n.c. After the First Punic War Carthaginian influence 
was extended by arms and diplomacy to the cast and 
north, witli Carthago Nova (q.v.) ns civil and military 
centre. A quarrel with Rome over Sagunturn (q.v.) 
brought on the Second Punic War, which deprived 
Carthage of all her Spanish possessions and gave to Rome 
titular claim to the entire peninsula. 

3. Rom.an Spai.nt: Ri.tubuc. For almost two cen- 
turies the Romans fought to impose their rule on the 
Spanish tribes. The most difficult to conquer were the 
Ccltibcrians, Asturcs, and Cantnbri (qq.v.). Probably 
one half-million troops were used by the Romans before 
133 n.c., when the fall of Numantia (q.v.) marked the 
end of organized resistance. 'PJirce serious wars were 
subsequently fought against Sertorius, leader of the 
Marian faction (7S-72 n.c.), against the legions and the 
sons of Pompey (49-45 n.c.), and against the natives of 
Asturia and Cant.abria (26-19 R-C.). Most famous among 
the generals sent out to aid in pacification wem Scipio 
Africanus Major (210), Cato the Censor (19O), ’I'ibcrius 
Sempronius Gracchus (179), Scipio Aemiliamis (134), 
Pompey (77), Julius Caesar (Gi), and M. Agrippa (26). 
In 197 n.c. Spain was organized into two provinces wlioso 
boundaries for some time remained ill defined. Hisp.sn!a 
Citcrior centred in the hellcnizcd district of the lower 
Ebro valley, with Tarracofq.v.) as hcadquartcre. Hispania 
Ulterior was based on the Bactis (Ctiadnhiiiar) valley*, 
long pacified by the Carthaginians. Its chief cities were 
Corduba (q.v.) and Ilispalis (Sevilie). A regulatory 
administrative act (le.v provincuic) was dr.iv.*n up for each 
province in 133 n.c. The tribute dcmaivJtd was ouc- 
twenueth of the annual crops. The rich mines were 
confiscated, worked directly by the State u;) to tyS, and 
tiicn Ic.isct! to pallicani. The novelty of admiriistc.ring an 
unorganized are.s led to many espcrlmertis, as tb.e account 
of Roman municipal fcttlcrnents well illustrates, Grac- 
csiris in 179 was probably the first to l>c narnerl sfter its 
founder. Cancia, .about 170, settled by sons of mhed 
mam'.sges, scan granted the stitu? of a I*atm colony by 
sen.atorial decree. Va!cnt:.a (q.v.) a.nd Urea (q.v.) abo l-d 
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unusual features. Caesar’s liberal extension of citizensWp 
and his policy of extra-Italian colonization added thirty 
new towns to the sixteen established by his predecessors. 

4. Early Empire. The reorganization of Spain by 
Augustus was a recognition of past progress and an 
encouragement to further advance. The less urban 
portion of Hispania Ulterior was organized as the pro- 
vince Lusitania (q.v.). The wealthier and completely 
romanized remainder became a senatorial province, 
Baetica (q.v.). Hispania Citerior retained its unity; its 
multiple adrninistrative problems were controlled by a 
governor and three legati. Three legions, stationed in the 
restless north-west, remained there until Vespasian’s 
reign. Existing municipal foundations were doubled by 
Augustus ; this brought the total to about one hundred. 
A comprehensive plan of road-building, an ‘encircling 
system’, bound the parts of the peninsula to one another 
and to Rome. The rapid growth of the imperial cult, in 
which the State, citizen, and subject were equally 
enthusiastic, proves the success of Augustus’ reorganiza- 
tion. The fruits of Caesar’s generous planting and 
Augustus’ careful cultivation were reaped by Vespasian, 
who extended the Latin Right to all the municipalized 
units of Spain {see Malaga). He also reorganized the 
State-owned mines. Details of his measures have been 
preserved in two fragments of later date {Lex Metalli 
Vipascensis, see Bruns, Fontes luris RomanP, 289-93). 
Trajan and Hadrian, although of Spanish origin, were 
not unduly generous to their native province. Under 
the latter the road system reached its peak and the mining 
regulations were revised. Spain as a whole, and especially 
Baetica, became ‘more Roman than the Romans’. Many 
senators of Rome, including three emperors, Trajan, 
Hadrian, and Theodosius I, were from Spain. Among 
Spanish men of letters were M. Porcius Latro, Hyginus, 
the two Senecas, Lucan, Pomponius Mela, Columella, 
Quintilian, Martial, Prudentius, and Orosius. Exports 
included gold, silver, lead, iron, cinnabar, wheat, oil, 
wine, and many other items. Spain contributed numerous 
recruits to the Roman imperial forces ; the Spanish sword 
was introduced into the Roman army by Scipio Africanus. 
The best-known extant monuments are the bridge at 
Alcantara and the aqueduct at Segovia. 

5. Later Empire. The assimilation of Roman institu- 
tions is clearly proved by later Spanish history. It was 
Christian Spain that furnished the first extant record of 
a Church Council (Elvira). The greatest exponent of 
Latin culture in the sixth-seventh centuries was Isidore 
of Seville. Roman law and Roman orthodoxy, were 
transmitted to the Visigothic conquerors. The language 
of Spain resembles most closely of all the derivatives the 
Latin mother tongue. 
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SPARTA. I. Name and Situation. S-ndp-rq is more 
probably derived from the prevalence of the plant 
OTtdpTos (‘Spanish broom’ = Spartium iunceittn) than 
from arrap-n], meaning either ‘the sown land’ or ‘the 
place of scattered settlements’. Whilst Sardp-rq and 
AaK€^aip.tiyv are used indifferently in Homer for the 
dwelling-place of Menelaus, the latter is the official name 
in historic times, Sardprq having poetic or patriotic 
associations and never being used as an alternative to 
AaKe.halp.wv to describe the territory as contrasted with 
the city. Sparta is situated on low hills and level ground 
c. 650-900 feet above sea-level on the west bank of the 
Eurotas, between two tributaries which flow from the 
slopes of Taygetus, and covered a roughly elliptical area 
measuring c. 2 miles (north to south) by ij, with the 
Acropolis slightly north of the centre. 'Though it received 
partial defences before the end of the fourth century, it 
was not surrounded with a continuous wall until the early 
second century b.c. The walls, described by Livy (34. 38) 
at the time of Flamininus’ attack in 195 as defending the 
level places only, were destroyed in 188 but rebuilt, and 
the whole circuit (48 stades according to Polybius) com- 
pleted in 184 (Livy 38. 34; Pans. 7. 8. 5). This figure 
agrees closely with the conclusions drawn from the sur- 
viving remains discovered in 1906. As a result of these 
and subsequent excavations several landmarks of Spartan 
topography have also been identified, including the sanc- 
tuary of Athena Chalkioikos on the Acropolis overlooking 
the vast theatre of early Imperial date which replaced a 
smaller Hellenistic structure ; the sanctuary of Artemis 
Orthia, where the Spartan boys were flogged, in the 
‘Contest of the Whips’, on the bank of the Eurotas, which 
fixes the position of the quarter ‘Limnai’ ; the quarter of 
‘Pitane’ to the north-west of the Acropolis; and, most 
probably, the Agora south-east of the theatre. The posi- 
tion of ffie other two quarters Kynosura and Mesoa 
remains uncertain, but with the data obtained, Pausanias’ 
account of the topography of the city becomes much 
more intelligible. 

2. History. No certain remains of pre-Dorian 
occupation have been found on the site of Sparta except 
a handful of Mycenaean potsherds from the Acropolis; 
but at Therapne (q.v.) across the Eurotas a modest Late- 
Helladic dwelling has been imcovered, and at Amyclae 
(q.v.) some four miles down-stream a prehistoric site 
of the same period, preceded by an earlier settlement 
dating back to 2000 B.C. at least, tmderlay the sanctuary 
of Apollo Amyclaeus ; and a short distance farther south 
was the beehive tomb of Vaphio which yielded the 
famous gold cups and other valuable finds. Sparta was 
thus essentially a settlement of the Dorian invaders, and 
preserved throughout its history the appearance and the 
tradition of the villages of the earliest settlers (cf. Thuc. 
I. 10). The synoecism of these villages, which is the 
most probable explanation of the dual langship, made 
possible the conquest of the Eurotas valley and the 
subsequent expansion of Spartan rule over the rest of 
Laconia. The reduction of the conquered population, 
consisting of Achaean and other pre-Dorian stocks, to 
the status either of Perioikoi who retained partial inde- 
pendence subject to the obh'gation to serve in Sparta_ in 
war, or of helots who were serfs bound to the soil which 
they cultivated for their Spartan masters, belongs to this 
stage of her expansion. Whether the reforms of Lycurgus 
(q.v.), recognizing the existence of the- two kings, the 
Gerousia, and the Apella, and the organization into 
'Tribes and Obes should all be dated to the same period 
is much less certain. 
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3. The Mcsscnian Wars, of which the dates arc like- 
wise much disputed (I. c. 725-705 (?); II. 6S5-668, or as 
late as c. 640-620 ?) and the details obscured by the more 
or less legendary exploits of Aristodemus and Aristo- 
mcnes (qq.v.), furnished a valuable addition to the 
number of land-lots required to support the growing 
citizen-population. After the conquest of Messenia no 
fresh tepitory was annexed, and in the sixth century a 
new policy marks Sparta's foreign relations, 'Tegca (q.v.), 
which was finally overcome after a disastrous Spartan 
defeat, being allowed to retain her land and her inde- 
pendence. This policy, perhaps to be associated with the 
ephor Chilon (q.v.), culminated in the organization of the 
Peloponnesian Confederacy under Spartan hegemony, 
which attained its maximum of activitj’, if not success, 
in the reign of Clcomencs (q.v. i). 

4. Sparta’s leadership in Greek affairs, which she 
maintained with increased credit in the invasion of 
Xerxes, began to decline soon after 479, partly as a 
result of the excesses of Pausanias (q.v. 1), the disgrace 
and exile of Lcotychidcs (q.v.), the anti-Spartan activities 
of Thcmistoclcs, and, above all, the growth of the Delian 
Confederacy under Athens; and it was more seriously 
impaired by the loss of life in the earthquake of 464 n.c. 
and the strain of the Third Mcsscnian War (c. 464-460). 
Owing, however, to the collapse of the Athenian land- 
empire and the defection of Mcgara, recognized by tlie 
Thirty Years’ Peace, Sparta could face with revived 
confidence the prospects of the Peloponnesian War. 
The pre-eminence which she regained by the overthrow 
of Athens was nevertheless precariously based on a 
dwindling citizen-population, on the individualist am- 
bitions of Lysander and Agesilaus (qq.v.), and on an 
increasing disregard for the traditional equality of poses- 
sions and for the prohibition of monied wealth and of the 
alienation of land-lots; and it is not surprising tliat she 
never recovered her strength after the disaster of 
Lcuctra and the restoration of Mcsscnian independence. 

5. During the next hundred years or more the number 
of her citizens and her political importance were steadily 
declining. The deadening effects of her conservative 
rigime were re.alizcd, far too late, in 242 n.c. by Agis III, 
whose proposals to revive the strictness of the Lycurgan 
training and to admit Perioihoi and foreigners to the 
citizen-body were obstructed by the ephors and the few 
remaining Spartiatai; and, after his violent death, by 
Clcomencs III, who by revolutionary methods abolished 
the ephorate and raised the number of citizens to 4,000, 
but, ruling as a tj'rant, was opposed and overthrown by 
the Achaean League and Antigonus Doson at Scllasia 
(222 or 22r). Of the various tyrants who followed him, 
Nabis, who styled himself king, was the most successful, 
but was defeated by Flamininus in 195, and Sparta was 
compelled to join the Achaean Ixiaguc and finally incor- 
porated ns a civitas Jocdcrata in the province of .\chac3. 
A remarkable revival of prosperity under the Roman 
Empire, especially in the second century, is attested by 
inscriptions and architectural remains, and a revival of 
the Lycurgan rigime is a picturesque, if unconvincing, 
feature of the age of Septimius Severus. Surviving the 
destructive raid of the Hcruli in a.d. 267, Sparta finally 
succumbed in ruins at the hands of the Goths under 
Alnric in 395. 

For the Spartan Constitution see r.i'HorsS, luxop, 
LYCcnous, rrmoiKOi; tee also xrNoruos for bis Polity 
e>J the I^ceJartnar.iaiis. For the Spartan army see 
AUNitt:?, GWTJt, parti. 3. 

Rim.:or.n.trnY 

Aveir-.Tr PoiTcrt; (2) nfi; IG v, j fiotj); PIS'/! ixvi-xix 

r ta Jir!t?r.i,!ic tin'll arc ti- 
Sra.T.eb" ••tarca, aril Ihr ct a-Jtvivin; irJuriptiora arc 

t:us cf U'.e Itrjwtia! arc, 

(f) et'tSh. lV;;s; i-e Atoi-.sti Tjnaeaf ; OJ. 

ir. Ptv-ie; Mi:, l. tj d.; l i*. i-« po-ur.a (Crc-r.-.cati?. J-q 


(Persian Wars). Thuc. i. 10, iS, 89 IT., 101-3, laSff. (Pausaniai); 
bUs. 2-8 passim (Peloponnesian War). Xenophon, Ilell. (passim), 
ice,; Aristotle, Pol. 2. 9; 5. 7 and passim. Plutarch, LycuTgut, 
Lysander, /Agesilaus, Aps { 111 }, Cleotnntcs ( 111 ), Apephthegmata 
Lacmica. For topography, Strabo, S. 4-6 (Laconia); Pausanias, 
3. »i-ao (Sparta). 

AIonniN WoiiKS: K. O. AIQIIcr, Dorians (Fngi. Transl. 1830) 
is still valuable and supscstivc. On the Spartan Constitution, G. 
Gilbert, ConsliluSiortal Antiquities (E.T. 1895): A. H. J. Gretnidpe, 
JIar.dbook of Gk. Const. Hist.-, G. Busolt-H. Ssvoboda, Gr. Stoats- 
l.-unde (to26), 634 IT. (sound and cautious): U. Kahrstedt, Gr. 
Slaatsrecht i (1922) ^fully documented but often mislcadinj;); Ed, 
Mcs’cr, Forschungen 1. 269 fT._ (Lycurgus). The article ‘Sparta’ in 
Plv is a s-aluable summary, svith exhausuve accounts of topography 
(E. Boitc), Constitution and History (V. Ehrcnbcrg), Religion end 
Art (L. /iiehen). 

Excavations: nSA xii-xvi, xxvi-xxx; U. M. Dasvkins and others. 
The Sanctuary oJ Artemis Orthia at Sparta (1929). 

Maps: Graeesa Antigua (Fraacr ana Van Buren, 1930), pi. xxxv. 

A. M. W. 

SPARTA, CULTS AND MYTHS. The former arc 
well discussed in general by Ziehen in PH^, 2° Rcihc III, 
art. ‘Sparta’, 1433 ff. Prominent among them were those 
of Apollo at Amyclac (Hyacinthin, see m’AciNTiius; liis 
throne and archaic statue there were famous, Paus. 3. 19. 
I ff.); of Artemis, who became identified with a Dorian 
goddess, Ortheia (the name has various forms, see ‘Arte- 
mis Orthia’, y/JS, Supplement vol. v, 1929, especially pp. 
399 ff.) ; Athena, whose principal temple was the Bronze 
House, hence her epithet Chalkioikos; Aphrodite, here 
worshipped as an armed goddess, Arcia or dm-Ata/xenj; 
Enyalios, apparently regarded as separate from Arcs, with 
some interesting ritual, including sacrifice of puppies and 
a sham-fight; Zeus, who in Hellenistic times hud (titter 
alia) tlic title of Agamemnon, a curious blend of the cults 
of a god and a hero, if the somewhat doubtful evidence 
is correct. Of heroes and heroines, the Dioscuri (q.v,), 
were prominent, often in connexion with Helen (q.v.); 
sec F. Chapouthier, Les Dioscures au service d’tine dScsse. 
(193s), especially pp. 143 ff. Helen herself was worshipped 
in a way indic.ating that she is more goddess than heroine. 
The Lcucippidcs also (see Dioscuni) had a cult. Of 
festivals, one of the most prominent was theCamcia(q.v.). 

Really Spartan myths arc quite uncommon, most of 
the fabulous history of the place representing attempts 
to attach pre-Dorian mythology to the Dorians. The 
Pclopidac, including Agamemnon, who is killed at 
Amyclac as early os Pindar, 11. 31, the hint being 
taken from Od. 4. 514, arc claimed as a kind of Spartans, 
and Heracles has a scries of adventures there and is made 
out to be an ancestor, though he had little cult. H. J. U. 

SPARTACUS, Tliracian gladiator ts'ho led a revolt at 
Capua in 73 n.c. Numerous ’Phracian, Celtic, and Ger- 
man renegades quickly joined lum. Spartacus defeated 
two Roman armies, then dcvast.atcd southern IltIv, 
continually attracting additional fugitives; ultimately his 
army numbered 90,000. In 72, after losing his Cicitic 
associate Crixus, he defeated three Roman armies and 
readied Cis.ilpine Gaul whence, he hoped, his followers 
xvould disperse to their homes. They, however, preferred 
to plunder Italy. Spartacus accordingly marched souili 
again, conquered two more Roman armies, desolated 
Lucani.s, and would have invaded Sicily, hisd not 
piratic.sl transports failed liim. In 71 Crassus, after 
unsucce.ssfully attempting to comer Sp.irt.ncus in tiic ‘toe* 
of Italy, finally caught and destroyed him in Lvessnia, 
subsequently cnicifying any rebels he captured. Pom- 
pey, returning from Sp.ain, ant!!hiJ.atcd the few who 
e3c.ipcd. Spa.-tacus quickly became a legend ; he war 
competent, brave, idiysically powerful, and apparently 
hu.mane. 

An-irfst Ijterjf.uf : iJsr rtitoir? teusce irj, zpptrcraiy Sr’! tst’t 
//ist.rirs (tee rxti.-.t in .Mjterrr.! rrchri’i fiihi ..-:). 

I’latxteh (Ct.ssr. S f.; Pe—p. it) »r,i! ,\pphr\ (llCsr. s. 116 f.) d'e 
tnntir.n iji. h'l: r.-".: trt!>fi''.'rthy. uroor.t*. ihr t»T'.:rTx x,ho 

Lr.ev.- IJsy tPpit. qsf,: Fii-.w* i. S; Etitff-. 6, 7: Osoi. 5. 24) 
♦tftir.itf verti'-r.*. httririn:: T. Hire ItcA—--*, Pr—.s-, 

PefAiic (1913). t. Si(ii. iU-.t upc-grspher)-, U. CAJl .x.tlvf. 
(»!ih L. T. s. 
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SPARTOCIDS, a dynasty which established itself at 
Panticapaeum in 438 B.C., and ruled most of the Crimea 
and the Taman peninsula imtil c. no b.C. It was called 
after its founder, Spartocus I, and two later kings of like 
name. The Spartocids were probably of Thracian 
origin, but soon became hellenized. The earlier members 
of the dynasty avoided regal style and were known 
simply as dpxovres Boanopov ; but they kept a mercenary 
force and probably owned most of the Crimean land. 
From the time of Spartocus III (304-28.0 they bore the 
title of kings. They so developed the cultivation of wheat 
in their dominions as to become the greatest exporters 
of grain to Greece. In the fifth century they probably 
conceded a right of pre-emption to Athens ; in the next 
two centuries they still cultivated the Athenian market, 
but dealt freely with other Aegean cities. Their wealth 
is attested by their magnificently furnished rock-tombs 
near Panticapaeum. In the second and first centuries 
the Spartocids suffered from Scythian and Sarmatian 
invasions of the Crimea, and c. no they were displaced 
by Mithridates VI of Pontus. A daughter of Mithridates’ 
son Phamaces, Queen Dynamis, founded a new dynasty, 
which survived under Roman protectorate until the 
fourth century a.d. 

M. Rostovtzeff, CAH viii, ch. 18. M. C. 

SPARTOI, see CADMUS. Their descendants had a birth- 
mark in the shape of a spear-head, Arist. Poet. 1454^22 
(from Euripides’ Antigone'i), by which they could be 
known. 

SPATHA, see ARMS AND ARMOUR, HOMAN. 

SPES, a res expetenda rather than an actual ‘virtue’. 
A temple was built to her by A. Atilius Calatinus in the 
First Punic War. Burnt down in 31 B.C., it was restored 
by Germanicus in a.d. 17. ‘Spes P.R.’ is the rising 
generation, the hope of the race, 'Spes Augusta’ imperial 
promise centred in the princes (cf. supplicatio Spei et 
luueniuti, 18 Oct., for the toga uirilis of Augustus). She 
bears an opening flower and catches up her skirt as if in 
haste. 

G. Wissowa, RK, 263, 329?. H. M. 

SPEUSEPPUS, son of Eurymedon and Potone, a 
sister of Plato. He was associated in the Academy with 
Plato, went with him to Syracuse on his last visit, and 
succeeded him as head of the Academy from 347 to 339 
B.C. He appears to have been a man of considerably less 
austere character than Plato, though doubtless the stories 
in later writers of his bad temper and proneness to 
physical pleasures are exaggerated. We also hear of him 
as an agreeable companion in social intercourse. 

He was a prolific author, but only a few stray frag- 
ments of his work survive. From these, and from refer- 
ences in later authors, we get the impression that his 
interests turned largely to the empirical side of knowledge. 
He seems to have emphasized the observable differences 
and resemblances of phenomena and deprecated attempts 
to reduce them to a common first principle. He was 
interested in biological investigation, and wrote a book, 
of which a few fragments survive, in which he attempted 
to classify the different species of animals and plants by 
their resernblances to each other. He also contributed to 
mathematical theory and to ethics. In the latter connex- 
ion he is mentioned by Aristotle as advocating the view 
that pleasure is in itself bad: he held, apparently, that 
the intermediate state between pleasure and pain was 
the sole good. 

Frs. in MuUach, FPG iii. 62-99. Histories of ancient philosophy: 
Zeller, ii. i*. 982-1010: Gomperz (Engl. Transl. iv. 2-5); Robin 
(Engl. Transl. 2380): P. Lang, De Speustppi Academia Scriptis 
(1911). Pit' iii A. 1636. G. C. F. 

SPHAERA BARBARICA, GRAECANICA, see 

CONSTELLATIONS, para. lO, 


SPHAERUS of Borysthenes (b. c. 285 or 265, lived at 
least to 221 B.C.), a pupil first of Zeno, then of Cleanthes; 
friend and adviser of the Spartan reformer Cleomencs. 
His numerous writings dealt with all branches of philo- 
sophy (especially with morals and politics) and with 
certain of the older philosophers. His definitions were 
highly esteemed in the Stoic school. 

Testimonia in von Arnim, SVF i. 139-42. PIT iii a. 1683. 

W. D. R. 

SPHAIRAI (o^aTpat), see BOXING, 

SPHINX, a mythological monster, with human head 
and the body of a lion. Originating in Egypt, probably, 
as a type of the king, the Sphinx became known early to 
Syrians, Phoenicians, and Mycenaean Greeks. Already 
in the Near East it was transformed into a female being 
and remained female in Greek literature, although in art 
bearded male Sphinxes are known in the archaic period 
(H. Payne, Necrocorinthia, 1931, p. 89). Sphinxes were at 
first adopted by the Greek artists as a type of ghost-like 
monsters who carry off boys or youtlis and are present 
at fatal combats. Like many other monsters, the Sphinx 
acquired an apotropaic significance and was placed on 
tombs (Diog. Laert. i. 89) and depicted on shields 
(Aesch. Sept. 522). In Boeotia, the native land of Hesiod’s 
great mythological system, the Sphinx became a central 
figure of the native cycle concerned with the mythical 
dynasty of the Labdacidae. In an early version the 
Sphinx, sent by Hera to Thebes, asked the Thebans the 
riddle about the three ages of men (Apollod. 3. 5. yf.; 
a piece of folk-lore). They failed to solve it, and after 
each effort the Sphinx carried away and devoured one of 
them, including Haemon, son of Creon (E. Haspels, 
Attic Black-Fig. Lekythoi, 1938, p. 131), until Oedipus 
(q.v.) solved the riddle. The Sphinx committed suicide, 
or was killed by Oedipus (Corinna in schol. Eur. Phoen. 
26). Later accounts, attesting the growth of Delphic 
religion, make Apollo send the Sphinx. These versions 
were used by Sophocles (OT) and Euripides {Phomi.). 

In art sphinxes appear in great abundance in the 
‘animal friezes’ of the orientalizing period ; marble statues 
of Sphinxes, such as the Sphinx of the Naxians in 
Delphi, are given as votives to Apollo (Ch. Picard, 
Manuel d’archiol. i, p. 570, fig. 197), or guard the tombs 
of Attica. In Classical art the Spliinx is humanized. 
The Sphinx from Aegina and those of later Attic vases 
have beautiful serious faces, sometimes female breasts. 
Instead of the Hesiodic monster, the child of Echidna 
and Orthros (T/ieog. 326), the Sphinx becomes the wise, 
enigmatic, and musical messenger of divine justice; the 
tragic poets call her ‘the wise virgin’ and say that she 
sang her riddle (Eur. Phoen. 48, 1507). 

J. Ilberg in Roscher, Lex., s.v.; H. J. Rose, Handbook of Greek 
Mytkol., pp. 188 and 297; P. Wolters, Gnomon 1923, 46- 

G. M. A. II. 

SPHONDULOMANCY, see divination, para. 6. 

SPICULUM, see ARMS AND ARMOUR, HOMAN. 

SPINA, a city of eastern Italy, near one of the southern 
estuaries of the river Po, and probably to be identified 
with an excavation-site near the Lago di Comacchio, 
where graves have been discovered with a rich furniture 
of Greek pottery and metal-ware, mostly of the sixth 
century. Ancient writers describe Spina as a Greek city, 
and mention that it had a treasure-house at Delphi. Its 
principal trade was probably with tlie Etruscans at 
Felsina (Bononia), but its Greek nationality need not be 
denied. With the decline of Etruscan power in the fourth 
century and the recession of the coastline Spina became 
derelict. 

Strabo s. S. Aurigemma, II Regio Museo di Spina (tpsQ- 

M. L. 

SPINA, see CIRCUS, 
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SPINNING. In an ancient household a large amount of 
a woman’s time was spent in wool-work ; and on the tomb 
of a virtuous Roman matron the crowning words of praise 
were 'Lanam fecit’. The fleeces were brought into the 
house in their rough state and had first to be washed. 
The wool was then teased and pulled into fluff before being 
treated by an instrument called cpinctron which separated 
the fibres and arranged them lcngthwa>-s, making them 
ready for spinning. The spindle — KXwarrjp, fiuus — was 
a straight piece of reed, wood, or metal about 12 inches 
long; the whorl was a disk of clay, wood, or ivory attached 
to the end of the spindle; and the operation of spinning 
was as follows. The wool was placed on the distaff 
(r)\aKdTT), coins), and from it a little was drawn, nyisted, 
and fixed to a hook at the top of the spindle. With the 
help of the whorl the spindle was spun round, and as it 
spun more wool was paid out from the distaff and twisted 
into yam. 

H. BlOmner, Tec!mo!og!e der Gricchen und JlSmer' (igia) i. no ft 

F. A. W. 


SPINTHER, see lkntulus (5). 

SPOLIA OPIMA were spoils offered by a Roman 
general who had slain an enemy leader in single combat. 
TJjree kinds arc distinguished, prima, sccwtda, and tertia 
according to the rank of the winner. Prima spoUa were 
dedicated in the temple of Jupiter Fcrctrius. These were 
traditionally won on three occasions. Romulus’ victory, 
however, was obviously invented to credit him with the 
building of the temple of Jupiter Fcrctrius and the 
institution of the custom. Rut the historiciD’ of the 
victories of A. Cornelius Cossus (q.v.) over Tolumnius 
(c. 428) and of M. Claudius Marccllus (q.v.) over 
Virdumarus (222 D.c.) is attested by epigraphical and 
literary evidence. 

J. Mttfquardt, Rom. Staalsvene. ii. 560 f.; F. Lammert, inF^. 

SPONSALIA, see maiotiagi:, law or, para. 6, and 

nirmoTiiAL. 

SPONSIO, see STiPUi-ATio. 

SPORTULA, see cliens. 

SPRINGS, SACRED. The worship of springs (or 
wells), a phenomenon of the highest antiquity and yvidc- 
spread all over the world, is in essential points similar to 
that of rivers {see lUvcn-Gons). Flowing water, especially 
when bubbling up from the interior of the earth, was to 
the primitive mind animate and divine, and tlic plastic 
creative imagination of the Greeks personified such spirits 
of fountains as nj-mphs {see ntmpiis). Fountains with 
extraordinary qualities gained .special sigrrificance and 
acquired corresponding myths — warm healing fountains 
were attached to the cult of Hephaestus (and Heracles, 
sometimes Artemis), iMantic springs ^ brought into 
existence the most famous oracles of antiquity, os those 
of Apollo at Branchidae near Miletus and at Delphi 
(Cassotis): cf. the spring at Claros, that of Daphne near 
Antioch, and that in the Troad near the grave of the 
Sibvl. Poseidon was said to have caused fountains to 
spring up (e.g. the salty fountain on tlic .Athenian 
Acropolis, in tire Ercchthcum); so also Diori^'sus^fthus a 
fountain near Haliartus reminded men of the wmc-god 
and his nurses because of the ruddy colour of its waters. 
Pint Lys. 2S. 7). The fountain on the summit of the. 
JJneotian Helicon, Hippocrene, was brought forth by a 
blow of the hoof of Pevtasus, said to Iwvc been the horse 
of Pcxridon. Fountains were aho named aircr heroes, 
as Achilles tmd Agamemnon; those that disappe.ar mto 
th-* c.irth Were considered as entrances to Ilndw (as 
Fts-x in Arcadia, Astcrion in Arjt'W, Carsotis ne.sr Delphi). 
.A number of nnihs (cf. AMVJ.toST. Br-Mn.r, Dmcr) and 
cults (ef. the nympho of the spring) clearly show how- 


strong a fascination springs exercised on Greek minds. 
The Roman festival Fontinalia (13 Oct.), when flowers 
were thrown into the fountains, was important. The 
Romans also threw coins into tlic wells (Plin. Ep. 8. 8. a). 
Horace sacrifices a kid to the B.-indusian spring. Can/:. 
3 - 13 - 3 - 

O. Gnippe, Cr. Mythologit und Rcl. Geich. (igoS), Index, s.v. 
‘Quelle’ (p. 1913): E. Michon, J. A. liild, ‘Fons’ in Dar.-S.’-!:. 

S. E. 

SPURINNA, see VTsnuctus. 


STABERIUS EROS, a scholar, originally a slave, who 
taught the children of the Sullan proscripti free. Brutus 
and Cassius were his pupils (Plin. HN 35. 199; Suet. 
Gram. 13). 


STADIUM. The Greek ardSiov, the running-track, 
was a long parallelogram, about 200 yards long and 30 
yards wide. In the sprint race (also known as errdSto)') 
the competitors ran the length of the track; in the longer 
events tliey went up and down the straight, turning 
sharply round pillars at the end. When possible the 
stadium lay between trvo hills with an cmbanlancnt at 
the txvo ends which were cither left square or rounded in 
a half-circle, for the convenience of the spectators. The 
four best-known extant stadia arc those at Delphi, 
Olympia, Epidaurus, and Athens. At Delphi the present 
structure, dating from the second century A.D., is largely 
due to Hcrodcs Atticus, who also rebuilt the .stadium at 
Athens with fortj’-six rows of marble scats holding some 
50,000 people. In all four stadia the start and finish are 
marked with pillars and stone slabs divided into sections, 
one for each runner. At Epid.aurus there arc also small 
pillars every hundred feet on each side of the track, and a 
stone channel with basins at intervals to provide the 
spectators with water. 


E. N. Gardiner, Athletics of the Ancient Ji'orld (1930), raS 


STAGERUS (later Stagira) {Zrayetpos, Srdytipa), see 

AJUSTOTLE. 


STANDARDS, CULT OF. Every permanent station 
of a Roman miiitarj' unit, especially a legion, and every 
camp regularly constructed contained a chapel, which, 
at least in Impcri.al times (A^egetius, Dc re mil. 2. 6), was 
under the charge of the first cohort, or headquarters 
company. In this were kept, besides the statues of gods 
worshipped by the troops and of tlio emperors, the 
sLand-ards of the unit and its component parts. Thc.se, 
from an unknown date (Pliny, HN 13. 23 ; our information 
docs not go back to Republican times), received divine or 
quasi-divine honours. They were anointed and other- 
wise tended on fcast-daj’S (Pliny, ibid., cf. EOSAlia). A 
suppliant might tal.x refuge at them (Tadtus, Ann. i. 
39. 7): an altar was on occasion dedicated at least partly 
to them, or at all events to the most important, the eagle 
of die legion {CIL iii. 7591; no. 14 v. Dom.Tszctvski) ; the 
natalis of tlie eagle, presumably the anniversarj- of the 
day when the unit was first commissioned, was celebrated 
{CIL ii. 61S3 ; no. 3 v. Domaszewski) ; sacrifice was made 
to them particularly on die occasion of a victory(Joscplius, 
/IT' 6 . 3j 6, where the troops svho took Jerusalem make 
offerings to their ensigns in the Temple, not in their 
camp). Tcrtullian even sas-s with rhetorical exaggeration 
that the soldiers venerated them l>cyond all gods {Apd. 
lO). 'Hiey arc not precisely gods, but arc associated with 
genivs and uirt:ts{ClL iii. 7591, above), and are 'propria 
legionum numina' (Tac. Arm. a. tj. 2). Tins pedi.aps 
goes to the heart of die matter; they are the embodiment 
of die luck or power of the unit to xviiich they belong, 
and hence worthy of respect and to be kept sacredly. 

A. ven Ih-.e Rd.'gm de: remhehm Jinxes 

druttcU Erim-sri/i liv, iF-SS?, H'' ^ C- h l’~ 
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STAPHYLUS (i), personification of the grape-cluster, 
crra^uA^. He is vaguely attached to Dionysus, as his son 
by Ariadne (q.v. ; Plutarch, Thes. 20) ; his favourite (schol. 
Ar. Pint. io2i) ; an Assyrian king who welcomes him dur- 
ing his Indian campaign (Nonnus, Dionys. 1 8. 5 ff.). Or he 
discovered the vine and informed Oeneus (q.v. ; ‘Probus’ 
on Verg. G. i. 9). H. J. R. 

STAPHYLUS (a) of Naucratis, an Alexandrian to 
whom are assigned histories of Athens and Thessaly 
(jfTept ’ABrjvutv and QeaaaXiKo). Perhaps c. 300 B.c, 

FHG. iv. SOS. 

STAR-MYTHS, see ANDROMEDA. 

STASEAS of Naples, the first Peripatetic philosopher 
known to have settled in Rome. M. Calpumius Piso 
became his pupil c. 92 b.c. He is frequently mentioned 
by Cicero. He seems to have occupied himself particu- 
larly with the problem of the normal length of human life. 
PW iii A. 2153. W. D. R. 

STASIM.ON, see tragedy, para. 14. 

STASINUS of Cyprus (? 8th c. B.c.), epic poet, possibly 
author of the Cypria (Ath. 15, p. 682 d). See epic cycle. 
EGF is-32. 

STATARIA, sc. fabula : one of the three types of play 
according to Euanthius’ division, motoria (lively), 
stataria (quiet), mixta (blended) : see fabula. 

STATERA, see WEIGHING-INSTRUMENTS. 

STATHMOS (GTaOfios), see weighing-instruments. 

STATILIA, see messalina. 

STATILIUS TAXJRUS, Titus {cos. suff. 37 b.c., cos. 
II 26 B.C.), the greatest Augustan marshal after Agrippa. 
Of uncertain origin (perhaps Lucanian), by military 
talent and steadfast loyalty he rose to wealth and honours ; 
he was thrice acclaimed imperator by the legions and 
held several priesthoods {ILS 893 ; 893 a). His earliest 
recorded service for Octavian was as an admiral in the 
Bellum Siatlum (36). After the conquest of Sicily he 
crossed to Africa and secured that province, holding a 
triumph in 34 (the amphitheatre erected in commemora- 
tion on the Campus Martius was completed in 30). He 
also fought in Illyricum (34-33), commanded the land 
army in the campaign of Actium (31), and conducted 
operations in Spain (29). After his second consulate 
(26) the only record of him is that he was put in charge 
of Rome as praefecitis urbi in 16 when Augustus departed 
to the provinces of the West (Dio Cass. 54. 19. 6;Tac. 
Amt. 6. n). He probably died not long after. 

R. Syme, Roman Revolution (1939), see Index. R. S. 

STATIUS, Publius Papinius (c. a.d. 45-96), was bom 
at Naples, where his father, himself a poet, was a school- 
master. From his father, whom he eulogizes in Silvae 
5. 3, he learned much of the poetic technique he was 
afterwards to develop. Settling in Rome, he established 
there his fame and popularity as a poet. From his Silvae 
we learn that he recited his works to fashionable audiences 
(cf. Juv. 7. 82-6), that he became intimately acquainted 
with several of the leading men of his day, and that he 
was admitted to the court of Domitian, to whose good 
graces he owed the running water in an estate he acquired 
at Alba (3. i. 61 ff.), where his father was buried (5. 3. 
35 - 4 °). He won the prize, probably in 89, at the annual 
festival instituted by Domitian at Alba, but was, much 
to his chagrin, unsuccessful at the quinquennial Capito- 
line contest, probably in 94. To his wife Claudia he pays 
graceful compliments (3. 5). They had no children, 
though Claudia had a daughter by a previous marriage 


and Statius adopted a son who died young (5. 5), Statius’ 
health was not robust, and we hear of one serious illness 
through which he was nursed by his wife. Towards the 
end of his life he retired to his native city, where he died, 
seemingly before the murder of Domitian (Sept. 96). He 
appears to have been of an amiable disposition, deeply 
attached to his relations and capable of warm friendship. 
Though not of great wealth, he was probably in easy 
circumstances, at any rate during his later years. Red 
hardship does not seem ever to have fallen to his lot and, 
generally speaking, it is only of the pleasant sides of life 
that we have glimpses in his poems. The least pleasing 
aspect of his nature is to be seen in the extravagant 
flattery lavished on Domitian (e.g. Silv. 4. 1-3), which 
may be partially extenuated by the conditions of the age. 

2. Works. A poem on Domitian’s German wars and 
the Agave, a libretto for a pantomimus mentioned by 
Juvenal 7. 87, have perished. The epic Thebais, pub- 
lished about 91, took twelve years to complete and tells 
in twelve books the story of the quarrel between Eteoclcs 
(q.v.) and Polynices. ’The Achilleis, brought to a con- 
clusion in the second book by the poet’s death, deals with 
the education of Achilles under the Centaur Chiron, his 
disguise as a girl during his sojourn at the court of 
Lycomedes in Scyros, his amour with Deidameia, his 
detection by Ulysses and Diomedes, and his departure 
for Troy. 'The Silvae in five books published at different 
times from 92 onwards, the fifth being posthumous, 
consist of thirty-two occasional poems addressed to the 
poet’s friends celebrating their marriages, villas, baths, 
objets d'art, or public benefactions, offering congratula- 
tions on recovery from illness, the birth of an heir, or 
attainment of high office, or consolations on the loss of 
relatives, and sometimes dealing with lighter subjects. 
The most famous is the short address to Sleep (5. 4). 
These poems are mostly in hexameters, though four are 
in hendecasyllabics, one in sapphics, and one in alcaics. 
They were lost in medieval times till Poggio discovered 
a manuscript containing them at Constance in 1417. 

3. Statius’ verse is fluent and highly polished, even in 
the hastily composed Silvae. The Thebais requires 
episodic treatment and lacks a real hero. There are 
frequent imitations of Virgil in word and thought, and 
the gods take part in the action. Excessive use of hyper- 
bole is perhaps the chief fault in taste. But the various 
episodes, highly coloured and rhetorical though they be, 
are generally successful regarded as separate wholes, the 
descriptive passages striking, and the narrative lively. 
The sentiment rarely reaches sublimity, but telling effects 
are achieved in ‘pathetic’ passages. The epics were 
much admired throughout medieval times, and Statius, 
regarded by Dante as a Christian, is an important charac- 
ter in the Purgatorio. He was a favourite also of Chaucer’s. 
See also epic poetry. 

Bibliography 

Life: Vollmer’s edition of Silvae (Tcubner, 1898), 

MSS. op Epics: Klotz in Hermes xl (1905). Sec, too, Garrods 
edition of Thebais (igo6), for theory (arising from nature of manu- 
script variants) of a second edition of Thebais by Statius himself. All 
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SouaCES AND Models: R. Helm, De P. Papinii Statii Thebatde 
(1892); Essenfeldt in Philol, 1904. 

Literary Appreciation: L. Legras, Stude sur la Thihaide de 
Staee(sgos). E. J. W. 

STELLA, Arruntius, see arruntius. 

STENOGRAPHY, see tachygraphy. 

STENTOR, a man who could shout as loudly as fifty 
ordinary people (Iliad 5. 785-6). He is evidently knouTi 
to Homer, but no later author has anything worth quoting 
to say of him. 
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STEPTERIA, sec apollo, para. 4. 

STEROPE or ASTEROPE, (i) one of the Pleiads, wife 
of Ocnomaus (q.v.; Paus. 5. 10. 6). (2) dnuRhter of 
Cepheus king of Tegca(ApoUod. 2. 144). Ileraclcs gave 
her (in Paus. 8. 47. 5, Athena gave Cepheus) some of the 
hair of Medusa, bidding her lift it tlirice above the city 
wall, to put attackers to flight. H. J. R. 

STERTINIUS, in the Augustan Age, turned Stoic 
tenets into Latin verse and, according to Aero (ad Hor. 
Epist, I. 12. 20), wrote 220 books. 


STESICHORUS, lyric poet, said to have been bom at 
Mataurus (Steph. By2. s.v. Mdravpas) and to have lived 
at Himera (PI. Phdr. 244 a, Arist. Rh, 1393^). His real 
name was said to be Tcisias (Suidas s.v. E-njalxopos), 
and it is quite possible that S-njoixopos was a tide. His 
dates arc confused by Marm. Par. 50, which places his 
arrival in Greece in 485 b.c. This seems a mistake, and 
there can be little doubt that he was alive in the first half 
of the sixth century, since he is connected with Phalaris 
(Arist, RIi. 13934 nnd Suidas places his birth at 632-629 
n.c. and his death 556-553 B.c. His works were collected 
in twenty-six boolts, and seem to have been lyrical poems 
composed on a big scale, in which the narrative element 
was strong. Titles of several poems survive and indicate 
that he told stories gathered from widely difTcrent epic 
sources. It is not known what type of poems he com- 
posed, though it is possible that some were Dithyrambs, 
since narrative predominated in this type, and Stesichorus 
m.ay have been influenced by the voyage of Arion in the 
West. Though the fragments are scanty, something may 
be learned of his work. In his Fwtcral-pames of Pclias 
he drew on the Argonautic saga and described the games 
in some detail (frs. 1-3). His Geryoitcis told of Heracles’ 
quest of the cattle of Geryon, and was remarkable for 
its knowledge of the silver-mines of Tartessus (fr. 4), its 
conception of Heracles ns a great drinker (fr. 5), its 
account of the Sun’s magic cup which Heracles borrowed 
for his voyage (fr. 6), and for the notion that Geryon was 
winged (schol. Hcs. Th, 287), which was soon popular- 
ized by painters. His Boar-hunters (fr. 7) seems to have 
been about the Calydonian boar-hunt, and his Eriphyle 
(fr. S) dealt with a famous Theban legend. His JUu- 
persh drew on tlte epic, and was interesting for its 
account of Epeus who made the Wooden Horse (fr. 9), 
though attempts to connect it with the legend of Aeneas 
remain unproved. In his Helen he seems to have told 
the conventional story in a first version, which contained 
an account of her marriage to Menel.aus (fr. 10). But 
legend (PI. Phdr. 243 a) told that he was blinded for this 
and did not recover until he recanted in a second poem, 
his famous Palinode, in which he denied that Helen ever 
went to ’Proy (fr. ti). Perhaps the tnith behind this is 
that Stesichorus outraged opinion which regarded Helen 
ns a goddc.ss, ns it did in Sparta. His Oresleia in two 
books seems also to have been sung at Sparta at a spring 
festival (frs. 13-14), and difTcred from Homer in pl.acing 
the death of Agamemnon in Lacedaemon. It contained 
an account of Clytcmncstra’s dream (fr. 15), and gave 
some part to the nurse of Orestes (schol. Acsch. Cho. 733). 
The Khadine, attributed to him, seems more likely to be a 
later, romantic Avork by another poet, pcrlwps ofthcs.imc 
name (cf. Mnrtrt. Par. 73). The fragments show that he 
wrote in the traditional language of choral lyric, used a 
kind of ‘dactylo-cpitritc’ metre, and svas an ingenipus 
inventor of episodes later very popular, such ns the binh 
of Athene in full nnnour from the head of Zeus (Etym. 
.Miirn. 772. 49). He sw. admired for his dignity (Quint. 
Inn. to. r. 6:) and grandeur in plot and character (Dion. 
Ha! I Vf t. Cem. a. 27). See also r.vnofM. romiY, CRrxjt. 


Tetii r. riiftil. . 4 s;*:. /.ST. Cr.uf. ii. j'C-aS. 

Cnitci'm; J. Vaf!h''ra. I'reg-f-.if tnJ 

(t'jisi'i: C. Gietk I.yri.- -rt-ssa. 


c. n. 


STESIMBROTUS(yi. late 5th c. n.c.), biographer from 
Thasos, who taught at Athens. Works (FGrIJ ii n. T07) : 
(i) Homeric studies; (a) ITepl tcActw?', on the Samo- 
tljracian mTOtcrics^ (3) JTcpl QciuaroKXcovs Kal Oovkv- 
oiSov Kat UcpiKXtovs (frs. in Plut.). While giving full 
biograpliical details, S. criticized Themistocics and 
Pericles and lauded Cimon; no preserved fragments 
concern Thucydides (son of Melesias). r. W. W. 

STHENEBOEA, sec BELLEnornoN. 

STHENELUS, a tragic poet of the fifth century b.c., 
chosen by Aristotle (Poet. 22) as the example of a poet 
who avoided all use of poetic vocabulary and was in 
consequence commonplace in style. His insipidity is 
ridiculed by Aristoph.anes (Fesp. 1313), and Plato Com. 
(fr. 70) says that he appropriated other poets’ verses. 

TGF-jCz. A.W. P.-C. 

STHENNO, see Gonco, 

STICHOMETRY. (i) Gbeeic. EtIxos means pri- 
marily a line of verse, and metrical texts were naturally 
measured by the number of their verses ; but for biblio- 
graphical purposes the equivalent of a hexameter lino 
was taken ns a unit of measurement for prose works also, 
For this purpose the hexameter line was reckoned as 
approximately 16 syllables or 36 letters (Galen, Dcplacitis 
Hippocratis et Platonis 8. i, p. 655). This docs not me.an 
that prose works were habitually written in lines of this 
length. On the contrary, the evidence of papyri found in 
Egypt shows that the lines in prose manuscripts were 
usually not much more than half of this. The orlxos was 
simply a unit of mea.surcmcnt indicating the extent of 
the book, or of portions of a work, and seiving to fix the 
remuneration of the copyist. Thus Josephus (Ajf 20. 1 1, 
3) states tliat his work consists of twenty books and 60,000 
OTtyot, and according to Diogenes Laertius the works of 
Aristotle comprised 445,270 ortyot; while the Edict of 
Diocletian fixes a scribe's wage at 25 or 20 denarii per 100 
trriyoi. Callimachus, in his catalogue (nVa/fcr) of the 
Alc.xandrian Libraty, recorded tlic number of oviyot in 
each work. Many c.xtant manuscripts contain notes of 
tlie number of csti'xoi (see Ritschl, op. cit. infra), c.g. 
several of the Herculaneum rolls, the Chester Beatty 
papyrus and the Codex Claromontanus of the Pauline 
Epistles, the Lnurcntlan manuscripts of Herodotus and 
Sophocles, etc. A few manuscripts have a marginal 
numeration by org^oi in hundreds. 

(2) Latin. In Latin manuscripts the same system w.as 
in force, the unit being the Virgilian line of i6 syllables. 
This is stated explicitly in Phillipps M.S. 12266 at 
Cheltenham, where the Avriter, in order to check the 
dishonesty of copyists, states tliat he had calculated on 
this basis the number of lines in the books of the Bible 
and the Avritings of Cyprian. Stichomctrical notes arc, 
hoAA'CA'cr, not common in Latin manuscripts. 

Stichometry, a purely mechanical device, is distinct 
from colomctry, the method of dividing texts according 
to sense-lines. This, according to Jerome (pref. to 
Isaiah) As’as common in manuscripts of Demosthenes and 
Cicero, and svas adopted in his Vulgate version of the 
Prophets. There is no trace of it in extant Greek papyri, 
but it is found in bilingual manuscripts (AA'hcre its 
utility is obvious), and in .some later Vulgate manur cript.s. 

C. Cniir, Itev. Phil. 1S7S, 07 : P- niucH, Of-use. i, 74 : 

V. Gsrdihautsn, Gtirchitthr i'aljserisihif' (lorj). ii. ya-Sa; 1 -. ol. 
Tfcompion, ta Gr. cr.;! Piil.-.e':rra;^hy (JSisj), 67-71. 

r. c. K. 

STICnO.\rmTIA(<TTi,vo;is (>ra, Pol!. 4. 113. to - ap’ 

Zv IniiBetoy diTiX/yetv) is .a form of dramatic dialogue 
in which nvo character; speak a single line each for a 
considenAblc stretch (cf. Uer.ry VI, in. iii. 2). Sometime? 
they speak two lines each with similar regularity (Eur. 
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Bacch. 93S ff.)- As Gross shows, Aeschylus was less 
strict in his use of stichomythia in later plays than in 
earlier, whereas Euripides grew more strict. Sophocles, 
avoiding in this as in other respects stif&ess in the struc- 
ture of his iambic verse, is far freer than either; and in 
comedy, with its naturalistic technique of dialogue and 
ready tolerance of antilahe (breaking of a line between 
speakers), there is hardly a trace of stichomythia (Ar. 
Ach. 1097 ff., a special case; 305 ff., pairs; Pint. 163 ff.). 
Stichomythia can be highly effective, as in the tensely 
concentrated dialogue between Orestes and his mother 
(Aesch. Cho. 908 ff.), and that between Oedipus and the 
Herdsman (Soph. OT ii47ff.); but it tends to involve 
the introduction of padding (e.g. Soph. OT 559, Eur. 
Ion 1002). Even in a long and otherwise regular series 
stichomythia is sometimes broken, particularly towards 
the end. Editors occasionally emend needlessly through 
a mistaken desire for symmetry. 

A. Gross, Die Stichomythie in d. griech. Trag. u. Kom. (1005). 

J. D. D. 

STILO PRAECONINUS, Lucius Aelius (Suet. 
Gram. 3 ; Plin. HiV 33. 29), the first great Roman scholar, 
bom at Lanuvium about 150 B.C., of equestrian rank, 
and a Stoic ty training. He interested himself in literary 
criticism, antiquities, grammar, and etymologies ; though 
not an orator, he composed speeches for others. Amongst 
his pupils he numbered Varro and Cicero (Brutus 
205-7). and his aims and methods profoundly influenced 
his own and succeeding generations. His work on litera- 
ture included interpretations of the cantina Saliorum, 
comments on the language of the XII Tables, critical 
editions of Ennius and Luciiius, and the establishing of 
a canon of ^enty-five plays of Plautus, whose language 
he rated highly (Quintil. 10. i. 99). It is difficult to 
estimate his debt to Greek grammarians, but his treatise 
on sentences (De prologuiis; Cell. 16. 8. 1) was probably 
inspired by the IJepl d^icoptaroiv of Chrysippus. 

Cf. G. Funaioli, Gramm. Rom. Frag., pp. 57-76; Teuffel, § 148; 
Schanz-Hosius, § 76 a. J. F. M. 

STELPON (c. 380-300 B.C.), third head of the Megarian 
school, may have studied under Diogenes the Cynic, as 
well as under Eucleides the founder of the Megarian 
school. During his headship the school was the most 
popular in Greece; inter alios the originally Platonic 
school of Eretria came under its influence, and Zeno, the 
founder of Stoicism, acquired from Stilpon his skill in 
dialectic. Stilpon is said to have written at least twenty 
dialogues, and the names of some are preserved. In 
metaphysics he maintained the monism characteristic of 
the Megarian school, denied the Platonic distinction 
between tmiversals and individuals, and asserted the 
wrongness of all assertion that was not tautologous; in 
ethics, under Cynic influence, he extolled the virtue of 
dirddeia, but did riot press the doctrine to such extremes 
as the Cynics. His influence, largely due to personality 
rather than to originality of view, soon passed away. 

PW iii A. 2525. tv. D. R. 

STIMULA, Roman goddess of unknown functions. 
She had a grove (Livy 39. 12. 4, cf. Ovid, Fasti 6. 503), 
where the Bacchanals met in 186 b.c.; hence identified 
with Semele (q.v.). Ovid (ibid. ; August. De civ. D. 4. 
ri) derives her name 'de stimulis quibus . . . homo 
impellitur’. H. j. r. 

STIPENDIUM has two meanings : (a) years of military 
service and (b) pay. 

(a) In the Republican period liability {or military 
service was_ at first reckoned in terms of campaigns, and 
eligible citizens might be called upon to serve either 
16 or 20. With the extension of Rome’s military commit- 
ments the equivalent years of service came to be substi- 
tuted for the number of campaigns. The following 


regulations were made by Augustus in 13 b.c.: (i) 
legionary, 16 years+4 as a veteran; (2) praetorian, 
12 years; (3) auxiliarj', 25 years. In a . d . 5 legionary 
service was increased to 20 years -h 5 v/ith the veterans, 
and praetorian to 16, although the former were often 
kept with the colours for 30 or 40 years. Under the 
Flavians legionaries served sub aquila for the same 
number of years as the auxiliary. 

(b) M. Camillus (q.v.) is said to have introduced pay, 
but its origin may be earlier. It was probably a reim- 
bursement of the soldier for liis expenses upon equip- 
ment and commissariat. In the second century the 
legionaries received 120 denarii yearly, against which stop- 
pages were made for food and clothing. After the Marian 
reforms, when soldiering became a profession, and higher 
wages were a necessity, Caesar doubled the pay, fixing 
it at 10 asses daily or 223 denarii yearly. This rate for 
the legions was maintained by Augustus, who fixed the 
praetorian scale at 750 denarii yearly, i.e. more than three 
times that of the legionary. 'The pay given to the auxi- 
liaries is uncertain, but may have been 75 denarii yearly. 
The following table shows the rising scale under later 
emperors in denarii. 



Legionary 

Legionary 

Centurion 

Primi 

Ordines 

Praetorian 

Augustus . . 

22S 

3.7SO 

7,500 

750 

Domitian 

300 

5,000 

10,000 

1,000 

Commodus * 
Severus . 

375\ 

500/ 

6,250 

12,500 

/62s 

t.850 

Caracalla 

7SO 

12,500 

25,000 

2,500 


A. von Domaszewski, ‘Der Trupponsold der Kaiserzcit,’ Neut 
Heidelbergerjahrbucher, vol. x (1900); H. M. D. Parker, The Roman 
Legions (igz 8 ). H. M. P. P. 


STIPULATIO, a formal contract concluded verbally 
in_ the form of question (made by the future creditor, 
stipulator: ‘centum dare spondes?’), and answer (by the 
future debtor: ‘spondeo’). From the use of the verb 
spondeo it derived the alternative name of sponsio (for this 
identification in the time of the XII Tables see the new 
fragment of Gaius, 4. 17 a). Stipulatio was one of the 
oldest institutions of Roman private law, and it gradually 
developed into a ‘fulcrum’ of the whole Roman system 
of obligations. Originally restricted to a fixed sum of 
money, it was subsequently extended to any specified 
article (certa res), and eventually to any legal transaction, 
and its use was tlirown open to non-citizens. Thus it 
became a general and, indeed, the most usual mode of 
creating any kind of obligation. Other verbs (promittere, 
dare,facere, and Greek equivalents) were now permissible, 
but the classical law always required oral proceedings, 
the personal presence of the parties, and an immediate 
answer substantially appropriate to the question. Every 
obligation concluded in another form could be confirmed 
and transferred into stipulation. Its simple and elastic 
form admitted its use for accessory obligations (sureties) 
by which the creditor was guaranteed against insolvency 
or failure of the principal debtor. The surety (sponsor) 
obliged himself to the creditor by a new stipulatio, called 
spoTisio^ (in a narrower sense), to undertake the same 
obligation as the promissor of the first stipulatio. Since 
sponsio was open only to cives another form of stipulatio, 
fidepromissio, was created for non-citizens, whereby the 
verb fidepromitto obliged the surety. If the principal 
debt did not arise from a stipulatio, the stipulation for 
suretyship had to be in the form of fideiussio. ■ 

Stipulatio was largely applied in civil proceedings, 
e.g. to oblige a defendant or Iris representative to fulfil 
a judgement (Judicatum solvi); representatives of the 
plaintiff assured the ratification of their action by a 
cautio de rato. In many cases a stipulatio could be ordered 
by a magistrate, especially by the praetor (stipulationcs 
practoriae), both in order to malce more stringent an 
already existing obligation, and to create a new obligation 
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for the protection of an interest otherwise not protected, 
for lack of ius civile (c.g. in case of usufruct, legacy, 
guardianship, or damage threatened to a neighbour’s 
property by the dangerous condition of a building, etc.). 

Since stipulatio took place without witnesses, it soon 
became usual to draw up a written note {instntmejilum, 
cautio) to provide cs’idencc of its conclusion. Dy a post- 
classical development the document was deemed suffi- 
cient, r/i/m/atw being tal:en for granted. The requirement 
of oral form was thus considerably relaxed, if not aban- 
doned, and a later imperial rescript abolished the neces- 
sity of solemn words. Under Justinian the simultaneous 
presence of the parties was tlic only surviving require- 
ment, and this was assumed if the parties had been in 
the same place on the day mentioned in the document. 

E. Levy, Sponsio fidepromissio (1906); S.Uiccobono, Sav. ZeiUehr, 
XXXV, xlii, and Corto di dirilto Homano: Stipidationct, Contractus, 
Pacta (1935). Sec also bibliography s.v. law and niocEDUiic, 
noMAX, I. A. B. 

STIPULATIO AQUILIANA, see AQUILIUS (4). 

STOA, see POBTICO. 

STOA, pliilosophical school or sect, founded by Zeno of 
Citium in about 300 n.c., named after the Stoa Poikile, a 
public hall in Athens, in which Zeno and his successors 
used to teach. Though the school was probably less 
strictly organized than the Academy and the Peripatos, it 
had a continuous succession of official heads {npoardTai) 
from Zeno to at least a.d. 260 (the latest date Imown) 
and probably some time later. But it had faded out long 
before Justinian closed the last philosophical schools at 
Athens in A.D. 529. 

The history of the school is usually divided into three 
periods : (I) ’I'he Early Stoa (from Zeno to the first half 
of the second century n.c.); (II) the Middle Stoa (second 
and first centuries D.c.) ; (III) The Late Stoa (time of titc 
Roman Empire). 

I. Tiie Early Stoa is represented by: (i) Zeno (until 
263) ; (2) disciples of Zeno : CIcanthes {TTpoordrqs from 
2G3 to 232), Ariston of Chios, Hcrillus of Carthage, 
Dion>’sius ‘d McraOquvos' , Persaeus, Aratus of Soli; 
(3) disciples of CIcanthes: Chrysippus (yrpocrTd.TTjs from 
232 to 207) and Sphacrus; (4) disciples of Chp’sippus: 
Zeno of Tarsus and Diogenes the Babylonian, who 
followed Zeno of Tarsus ns vpaerrart}? (exact date un- 
known); (5) disciples of Diogenes: .Antipater of Tarsus 
(rrpotrrdTTjs from c. 150 to 129 B.C.), Archedemus of 
Tarsus, and Bocthus of Sidon. 

Zeno was the author of all the fundamental doctrines 
of the Early Stoa. llis sj-stem was taken over in iu 
entirety by CIcanthes — while Ariston .and Hcrillus 
developed doctrines of their own and were later con- 
sidered heretics — and it w.as elaborated and corrected by 
Chiysippus. The philosophy of Chiysippus became later 
so mudi identified with Stoic orthodoxy that it super- 
seded the Zenonian sj-stem in tlic mind of posterity. 
This makes it difficult to determine exactly in what 
respects Chrysippus differed from his predecessors, 
since neither his nor their works have survived. 

'The system of the Early Stoics was dirided into three 
parts: (a) rd AoyiKo's' (comprising llieoty of knowledge, 
logic, rhetoric); (G) to d.wiKoi- (ontology, physics, theo- 
IojT): (f) r/OtHou (ethics). Their main doctrines 
were the following: 

(i) Virtue is based on knowledge. Only the wise mm 
who not only knows the tnith but also knows with 
certaintv tb.at'he knows it aw be really virtuous. Since 
knowledge, is the agreement of one’s mental conceptions 
with rc.ilitv, the wisdom of the wise man consists in bii 
having such mental conceptions as arc caused by real 
things, correspond cx.ac:Iy to (or arc cccunue imatrcs oQ 
these thine', and could not have been produced by ether 
causes. Conceptions of this kind srv editd KaraArjrrttKtu, 


^airraalai. In the first part of their system (70 XoyiKot’) 
the Stoics tried to prove that such conceptions are possible 
and discussed how tljcy arc acquired, how they differ 
from other conceptions, and how they can be expressed 
in language. 

(2) It is the aim of the philosopher to live in harmony 
(Zeno), or, as Chtysippus added, in harmony with nature 
(ofioXoyovftcvios ^voci (91’). The formative and guiding 
principle in nature is tlic Xoyos (reason), which is identi- 
fied with God and manifests itself as cliiappeiTj (fate, 
necessity) and tTpovota (divine providence). In a special 
tvay it manifests itself in human reason. Among the 
elements fire is most closely related to tlic Xoyos. Tlie 
universe is periodically consumed by fire, from which 
in due course a new world arises. 

(3) To be virtuous, tliat is to live in harmony with 
reason, is the only good, not to be virtuous the only evil. 
Everything else is indifferent (dStoi^opoi'). But the ortho- 
dox Stoics — in contrast to heretics like Ariston — 
admitted that there were also Trporjyfidua (for instance: 
self-preservation, health) which the wise man chooses 
and dsTOTrporjYpiva (death, illness, pain, etc.) which he 
avoids if he can do so without acting unWrtuously. Yet 
their presence or absence docs not affect Iiis liappincss. 
For since he always acts in harmony with reason he is 
always possessed of the only real good and therefore 
completely independent of tlic vicissitudes of fortune. 
He is also absolutely brave, since he knows that pain and 
death arc no evils ; absolutely continent, since he knows 
tliat pleasure is not a good ; and absolutely just, since he is 
not influenced by prejudice or favour. 

II. The Middle Stoa is chiefly represented by Panac- 
tius, Diogenes the Babylonian’s successor os ■npoardt-t};, 
and by his disciples Posidonius and Hccaton. 

Zeno of 'Parsus and his disciples had begun to doubt 
some special doctrines of tlicir predecessors, for inst.ancc 
tlic doctrine of a periodic.!! world conflagration ( cicttv/jw- 
air). Panactius was the first to reject this doctrine 
altogether and to undertake a thorough revision of the 
whole Stoic system of philosophy, partly under the 
influence of Platonic and Aristotelian ideas. In ethics 
he rejected the belief that only the absolutely wise man 
can be virtuous. He considered it the duty’ of the philo- 
sopher to help those who without aspiring to absolute 
wisdom arc making progress in wisdom and virtue 
(irpoKoiTTOiTcy). He tried to adapt Stoic ethics to the 
needs of active statesmen and soldiers. It was through 
him that Stoicism became so important an element in the 
life of the best representatives of Roman nobility. His 
ethical views had great influence on P. Scipio Acmilianus, 
in whose company he spent some years of his life, and on 
Scipio’s friends P. Rutilius Rufus, C. Laclius, Q. Aclius 
Tubero, Q. Mucius Soievoh the augur, Q. Mucins Scae- 
vola the pontifex and famous jurist, etc. 'I’lirough his 
writings lie influenced the younger Cato, Brutus, and 
Cicero, though tlie Latter professed himself an Academic, 
His disciple Hccaton created a system of moral casuistry', 
discussing in detail how tlic virtuous m.sn would act 
under certain circumstances, especially whcn thcrc is a 
seeming conflict of duties. Posidonius subjected the 
system of tlic Early Stoics to an even more thorough 
revision than Panactius. He w.ts the author of a new- 
natural philosophy compri'in,g alt sciences. Mainly 
through him Stoicism influenced m.iny scientists, like 
the astronomew GeminusandClcomcdcs, tlic geographer 
Strabo, and many othen. 

III. During the latest period in the history of the 
Stoa purely theoretical question', though still di'ctisscd 
(cf. Seneca’s Quacslhria ^'aturala, and, in the second 
century, the dispute between Aaidcmies, Pcn'patetice, 
and Stoics over the categories), receded into the back- 
ground, giving ivay to .a philosophy whidi vvai nlmott 
exclusively concerned with ethical questiom. 

Moit imjsottant among the Stoic philosophers of the 
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first century after Christ were L. Annaeus Seneca, L. 
Annaeus Comutus, C. Musonius Rufus, and, towards 
the end of the century, Epictetus. At the same time 
Stoicism gave a philosophical foundation for the aristo- 
cratic opposition to those of the emperors who tried to 
rule without or against the Senate. Helvidius Priscus, 
Paetus Thrasea, Rubellius Plautus, the famous opponents 
of Nero, and Junius Rusticus, who was condemned to 
death under Domitian, professed Stoicism. 

The most important representative of Stoicism in the 
second century was the Emperor M. Aurelius. The 
names of a great many Stoic philosophers of minor 
importance who lived at that time have come down to us. 
None of the important representatives of the school 
taught in Athens during that period. 

From the third centiuy onward the school gradually 
faded out. But Stoic doctrine had an important influence 
on later Neoplatonism and on the philosophy of some of 
the Fathers of the Christian Church. While the Stoic 
school ceased to ejust, Stoicism spread far beyond the 
ranks of professional philosophers, and continued to 
exercise an. important influence on the life and thought 
of many. 

See also allegory, creek, para. 3; astrology; 
AHCESiLAUS (i) (for the sceptical criticism of the Stoic 
doctrine of knowledge). 

Stoicorum veterum fragmenta, coll, von Amim, 4 vols. (1921-4); 
A. Schmekel, Die Philosophie der miltleren Stoa (1892); W. L. 
Davidson, The Stoic Creed (rgo7); E. Bevan, Stoics and Sceptics 
(1913): O. Rieth, Grundbegrijfe der stoischen Ethik (1933). 

K. von F. 

STOA OF EUMENES, see acropolis. 

STOBAEUS Clcoawrjs Sro^evs), author of an antho- 
logy of excerpts from poets and prose-writers, intended 
in the first instance for the instruction of his son Septi- 
mius. The work was probably composed in the Mth 
century a.d. ; it consisted originally of four books, which 
came to be grouped later under the titles 'EnXoyai and 
'AvdoXoyiov, though subject-matter and treatment are 
essentially homogeneous. It deals with a variety of 
topics, from metaphysics to household economy; from 
bk. 2 onwards it is concerned chiefly with ethical ques- 
tions. The illustrative extracts, which S. probably owed 
in large measure to earlier collectors, are arranged under 
successive headings, being grouped generally in the same 
order, beginning with the poets. Photius (9th c.) com- 
mends the work for its usefulness, especially to writers 
and, speakers. Its value for us consists in the large 
number of citations from earlier literature, which not 
only supplement our knowledge of classical authors, but 
often throw light upon difficulties in the regular manu- 
script tradition. 

Suidas (s.v. 'Icoatvrjs); Photius, Bibl„ cod. 167. Editions; T. Gais- 
ford (1822, 1830); C. Wachsmuth and O. Hense (1884-1912). 
Criticism: A. Elter, De loh. St. cod. Phot. (1880); id., De gnom. 
grace, hist, et crig. (1S93). W. M. E. 

STOLA, see DRESS, para. 3. 

STOLO, Gaius Licinius, and L. Sextius Lateranus, 
traditionally tribunes of the plebs from 376 to 367 B.c., 
were celebrated as the authors of the law that opened tlie 
consulship to the plebs, by enacting that one consul 
might be a plebeian. L. Sextius Was in all likelihood the 
first plebeian consul and he may have been appointed in 
366 : but the details of the long struggle, which preceded 
the passing of the Licinian-Sextian laws, and most of the 
laws themselves, must be rejected either as anticipating 
events of the Gracchan Age, or as inventions of Licinius 
Macer designed to glorify his family. By the enactment 
which increased from tv,’o to ten the number of the 
officials who superintended various religious ceremonies, 
the plebeians secured an equal representation. The 
existence of a law on debts and usury, providing that 


interest should be deducted from the principal and the 
balance paid in three equal annual instalments, is some- 
times denied. By far the most disputed measure is that 
which limited tenancies of public land; even if Stolo 
took some such step to meet the econonuc crisis of his 
time, the details are obviously borrowed from the agrarian 
policy of the Gracchan Age, especially from the law 
carried by the tribune of 145, with which Licinius Macer 
is likely to have credited his ancestor. 

B. Niese, Hermes 1888; F. Mflnzer, PVP xiii. 464(1.; H. Stuart 
Jones and H. Last, Cs 4 H vii. 524 ff., 538 ff.; J. Carcopino, lUpuh- 
lique romaine i (193s), 1S3 f., 167 f.; G. Niccolini, Fasti d. tnbuni 
d. plebe (1934), 56 ff.; H. H. ScuUard, Hist. Roman World (1935), 
99 ff. P. T. 

STONES, SACRED. The Greeks (and Romans) pre- 
served many survivals of religious primitivism, some of 
which may be due to the pre-Greek (and the pre-Roman) 
culture (especially where there was no clear explanation 
or legend). Good specimens arc the many stones (and 
rocks) that because of their remarkable appearance or 
mysterious efficacy were regarded as holy, possessing 
unusual power (or mana), in fact fetishes (cf . the Greek 
baitylos). Unhewn stones were the Eros of Thespiai, the 
Charites of Orchomenus, tlie healing 'Heracles’ at 
Hyettus (characteristically all Boeotian cults), the ‘Zeus 
Descender* (ICapp6tas) at Gythium (probably a meteor- 
ite) ; at Delphi was shown the very stone which Ifronos 
swallowed in place of the new-born Zeus, and oil was 
daily poured on it. Here they also possessed the much 
revered Omphalos, q.v. (presumably a relic from the 
previous Gaea-cult at Delphi). Thirty squared stones 
were reverenced at Pharae and had individual divine 
names ; an obelisk at Megara was named Apollon Karinos, 
and the small stone columns which conunonly stood 
before the doors of Athenian houses were called by the 
name of Apollo Agyieus. At Pheneus in Arcadia solenan 
oaths were taken-by the petroma of Demeter, which was 
‘two great stones joined to one another’ (Paus. 8. 15. l)- 
We know of representations of Zeus as a pillar (T arentum) 
(pillar-cult was well known to the Cretans of pre- 
Greek times), as a pyranru’d (Sicyon), and as an omphalos 
(on Moimt Casius). Herms were extremely popular- — 
square columns with human heads and a menihnm virile. 
From the Near East we may adduce the black stone (a 
meteorite) belonging to the Mother of the Gods at 
Pessinus, the white conical stone of Aphrodite at Paphos, 
and the cones and pyramids which often occur on coins 
from Asia Minor. 

At Rome an ancient boundary-stone on the Capitol 
passed as the JupiterTerminus, who here followed on the 
old god Terminus. The Romans also swore on ‘Jupiter 
the stone’, cf. E. Harrison, Essays Ridgeway, 92 E. ; and 
the lapis manalis, which was carried from the Porta 
Capena by the pontifices and over which water was 
probably poured, was important as a rain charm. 

M. W. de Visser, Die nicht menschengestaltigen Cotter der Griechm 

(1903). S. E. 

STRABO (1), Gnaeus Pompeius {cos. 89 h.c.), a vigorous 
commander with a reputation for cruelty, avarice, and 
perfidy. In the Social War, as legate of P. Rutilius Lupus, 
he was defeated by Afranius (Lafrenius) in 90 B.c.; was 
besieged at Firmum in Picenum where he bad estates; 
and, after its relief, himself besieged Asculum. In 89, as 
consul, he introduced a law admitting the Transpadanes 
to the Latin Right; he defeated the Italians on the Adriatic 
coast, and then in the regions north of Samnium, which 
he thus isolated; finally, he took Asculum. In 88 the 
Senate relieved him of his command ; he handed over his 
army, but was believed to have instigated the murder of 
his successor, Q. Pompeius Rufus {cos. 88). In 87, when 
the Marians attacked Rome, he moved so slowly that he 
was held to have betrayed the cause of the Optimates 
when it could have been saved. After an indecisive battle 
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with Cinna and Scrtorius outside tlie Collinc Gate, he 
was saved from assassination by Iiis son’s prudence and 
vigour; but he was lulled by lightning or died of disease 
soon aftenvards. 

On 1 )!'! Rrant of franchise to some Spanish horsemen, sec Dessau, 
ILS 8888 and cf. G. H. Stevenson, JUS 1919, 95 ff. M. H. 

STRABO (2) (64/63 n.c.-A.D. 21 at least), historian and 
geographer, a Greek (partly Asiatic in descent) of 
Amaseia, Pontus. He studied grammar under Aristo- 
demus, and, later, geography under Tyrannion, philo- 
sophy under Xcnarchus, and knew Posidonius. He was 
in Rome in 44-35, c. 31, and 7 b.c.; in Egypt 25-c. ig 
B.C. (collecting geographical material); and in Amaseia c. 
7 B.C. to his death. A Peripatetic, S. became a Stoic, with 
some contempt for religion, and admired the Romans 
and their empire ; independent but no great traveller, he 
knew various parts of Asia Minor and EgJ’pt, but little of 
Greece or Italy, and probably wrote for persons in 
political positions (he emphasizes the use of geography in 
public aTfairs — i. i. 16-18), but whether at Rome for 
Romans or at Amaseia or Alex.'mdria for Greeks is dis- 
puted. Apparent ignorance and omissions do point to 
some special purpose. 

His Historical Sketches ('laropiKo, VTso/iioj/iara), forty- 
seven books excluding the era covered by Polybius, are 
lost; his Geop<raphy {rcioypaijila), seventeen books, has 
survived. Books 1-2: introductory, i. Homer; Eratos- 
thenes critidzed. 2. Mathematical geography; critieism 
of Eratosthenes and Polybius, examination of Posidonius 
(especially zones) ; Eudo.xus’ voyages. S.’s opinions on the 
earth; cartography on sphere and plane. 3. Spain, 
Sallies. 4. Gaul, Britain, etc. 5-6. Italy, Sicily; the 
Roman Empire. 7. North and east Europe, north 
Balkans (some is lost). 8-10. Greece (very antiquarian 
and m}’t}io}ogical). ii. Eiixinc-Caspian, etc., Taurus, 
Armenia. 12-14. Asia Minor (some mythology and 
histoiy’). 15. India, Persia. 16. Mesopotamia, Palestine, 
Ethiopian coasts, Arabia. 17. Egypt, Ethiopia, north 
Africa. 

Strabo brings Eratosthenes more up to date. _ On a 
geocentric sphere, the one land-ma.ss is occ.an-girt, S. 
knows Mediterranean lands, Eg>T>t, Asia Minor; little 
of British Isles; nothing of northernmost Europe and 
Asia; Caspian by Alexander’s writers and Megasthenes; 
Africa is a triangle north of the equator. S. gives geo- 
graphical and historical information readably, without 
details except where interesting or important. Having 
moderate (and not up-to-date) mathematical and astrono- 
mical knowledge, S. underestimates botli; ktkudcs, 
longitudes, and ‘climata’ he treats lightly, and is inade- 
quate in physical geography and phenomena, being 
predisposed towards liis own ideas of what is important. 
He reveres Homer, undervalues Herodotus, scorns 
Pytheas. He adds Roman to Greek authorities, despising 
(rightly?) Roman geographers. But his work is a store- 
house of information, an historical geography, and a 
philosophy of gcograpliy. 

Text, translation, and full bibliogTapWcs in H. L. Jones. The 
Cro*>. p/ S. (L<iel>). E. I f. \V. 

STRABO, G.mus Juuus ’Vopijcus’ Cahsab, see 

CAtSAU (8) STBAllO. 

STRATEGI (<rrpa'njyo<),agcncr.dtcfmforcommandcrs 
of armies or fleets, but also for magistrates with mainly 
militaiy dutic.s; strategi arc found in most Greek States, 
varying in nutnber according to tlic size and organization 
of the State. In Atiiens they formed a college of ten, 
first instituted (probably) in 501-500, one from each 
phvtc, c-seh to command the hoplitc regiment of his phyte, 
and together to form « council of wv.r to the polcrrtarch 
(q.v.). Like all ofiiciaU of whom techtvical skill was 
required, they were elected by vote by the .Assembly, for 
one year, and could be rt-clcctcd any number cf times. 


In 4 S 7 > w’hen the polcmnrch ceased to command tlic 
army, the stralegi became the highest military officers, 
their regimental commands devolving upon a new body, 
the ten ta.'darchoi. Like all otlicr Athenian officials, tliey 
were subject to cuthyna (q.v.), pd might be suspended 
by the Ecclcsia to stand immediate trial for misconduct. 
When they were rc-cIcctcd their cuthyna was postponed. 

2. Since 487 the strategi were the most important 
magistrates at Athens. They were responsible far the 
garrison of Attica, the fleet, the protection of commerce 
against pirac>'. In w.ar they were appointed to take single 
or joint command in particular campaigns; if several 
were appointed, one strategus might be given supreme 
command. They sometimes received power to conclude 
treaties or terms of surrender or to decide the size of an 
expeditionary force (arpa-rQ-yol avroKparopcs), subject 
only to the usual cuthyna when tliey left office. In the 
field stralegi had special disciplinary powers; and like 
other magistrates they had judicial duties within their 
own sphere — i.c. they introduced to the dicastcry and 
presided over the trial of military ofTenccs (desertion, 
cowardice, etc.). At home, they alone of magistrates 
had the right of sitting with the Boulc, and could ask 
it to summon a special meeting of the Ecclcsia; but they 
had no special powers in the Ecclcsia. 

3. In the fifth century most of the leading politicians 
were elected^ r/ro/rgi and led armies and navies (though 
some stralegi were not politicians). In the fourth, when 
specialization of military functions went farther, stralegi 
and politicians were seldom the s.imc men ; only Phocion 
tried (unsuccessfully) to combine the two duties. Circa 
350 B.C. the functions of individual stralegi began to bo 
specialized one strategus was elected to command at 
home, two in the Piraeus (these three ns well to have 
control of the Isphcbi, q.v.), one for service abroad, and 
one for administrative services in connexion with the 
tricrarchy (see tbiebabchy and symmobiai). Later, one 
was appointed for the navy and one for foreign troops. 

4. Some outst.nnding stralegi obtained frequent re- 
election (as Cimon, Pericles — often between 460 and 
445, and cverj’ year from 443 to 429, — Phocion, 40 times). 
This led to the relaxation and (c. 330) to the abolition of 
the rule requiring all the phylac to be represented on the 
board of the strah-gi. 

5. In most otiicr States the position of the xiratrgi 
was, as far as we know, similar to that in Athens. An 
exception was the single strategus, the highest magistrate 
with both military’ and political powers, in the Achaean 
and Actolian Leagues (qq.v.). 

C, In tlie tcrritori.al monarchies of the Hellenistic age 
the stralegi were district governors. They maintained 
order witliin their province and exercised administrative 
jurisdiction. 

Aristotle, Ath. Pol. cb. 61. A. \V. G. 

STRATOCLES (c. 350-292 b.c.) w.as one of Demos- 
thenes’ accusers in the Ilnrpalus tri.il (324-323). He 
became the agent of Demetrius Poliorcctcs in Atlicns 
from 307 .and directed the immoderate adulation shown 
to him. In 303 his authority was upheld by Demetrius 
against an attempted revolt by the party of Cassander, 
but was shattered after Demetrius’ dcfc.st at Ipsus (3or). 
In 294 he was reinstoteti by Demetrius, but ii.-td to sb.irc 
his power with more moderate politicians. His main 
characteristic w.ss unscrupulous demagogy. 

V.'. II. Disv.rooor, Atchev rf Athent (t'jjr). 5 ‘. W. V,'. 

SI icATON ( 1 ) (ZVparti;!') of Lampracus(d. 270-268 B.c. ; 
Apollod. ap. DIog. Laerl, 5, 5S), son of .Arccsilaus, 
Peripatetic philosopher. He w.as a pupil of 'nieophrastus. 
For so.mc time he acted as teacher to Ptolemy Philedcl- 
phus in Alexandria O-v-, cL 37). After Tricophrasrus’ 
death in 28.8-286 he became president of the school, 
wiiich he govc.med for eighteen v-cars up to Ids dcath(l.c.). 
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In spite of the logical, etliical, and historical treatises 
he wrote (D.L. 58 f.), S. was a specialized physicist. He 
transformed the Aristotelian philosophy into a material- 
istic science. Of the greatest influence on ancient 
mechanics and medicine was his theory of space. S. 
showed that the Democritean ‘empty space’ does not 
exist as a ‘continuum’ tmder natural conditions, but only 
as intermittent discontinuous reality within bodies. 
Whenever by artificial conditions a continuous empty 
space is created, the molecular parts of the bodies try 
to close it at once (Diels, Dox. Graec. Index, s.v. ; Simpl. 
in Arist. Phys., Index, s.v.; Heron, Spiritalia, Introd.). 

E. Zeller, Aristotle, etc., Engl. Transl., 2. 450 f.; M. Siebeck, 
Gesch. der Psychologie i. 2; T. Gompera, Greek Thinkers, Engl. 
Transl., 4. 499; H. Diels, Zum phys. System des S. (Berlin Akad. 
1893; important work); W. Jaeger, Hermes 1913; PIE iv. 278. 

K.. O. B. 

STRATON (2), New Comedy poet. The only extant 
fragment (for which see Gueraud and Jouguet, Livre 
d’dcolier, 1938, 35 ff.) is a skit upon the glossomania of 
the time, in which a bombastic cook describes common 
things in obsolete poetical words and phrases, and causes 
his patron to call him ‘ex-slave of some kind of rhapsode’ 
(pa^mSoToiouTou tivos | SouAos yeyovclis), and therefore 
filled with Homeric vocables. 'The play Phoetticides 
{Phoenix, according to Suidas) is dated c. 300 B.c. by the 
reference (v. 43) to the work of Philetas of Cos. 

FCGiv. s^Sf.-.CAFm. 3(11 L W. G. W. 

STRATON (3) of Sardis {jl. a.d. 125) is the author of 
about 100 epigrams in the Greek Anthology, the core of 
bk. 12. Almost all deal with homosexual love, using the 
erotic conventions elaborated by Alexandrian poets ; but 
they are usually either coarse or mawkish, and are neither 
sociologically nor aesthetically interesting. 

J. Geffcken in PIE, s.v. G. H. 

STRATONICUS {ft. c. 410-360 b.c.), of Athens, 
musician and wit, contemporary of Timotheus and 
Polyeidus (Ath. 8. 352 a-b) and of Ae actor Simycas (ibid. 
348 a). His witticisms, £uTpd7reAoi Adyoi, were well 
Itnown soon after his death and excerpts made of them 
(Ath. 350 d). Characteristic examples are : ‘Who is more 
barbarous — the Boeotians or the Thessalians? The 
Eleans’ (ibid. 350 b); and on a small city; aunj oi ttoAis 
iarlv, dAAd fioXis (ibid. 352 a). C. M. B. 

STRATTIS, writer of Athenian comedy; dramatic 
activity c. 409-375 B.C. Suidas lists seventeen comedies, 
mainly mythological burlesques (e.g. ’AraXdvn}; ’Av 9 pco- 
■jTopeoTQs), parodies (e.g. MT^Seta; ^tXoKrrjrrqs; Mvppi- 
Sdves), and personal attacks (e.g. Kinjcrlas; MaKeBoves 
^ Uavaavias). 

FCG fi. 763 ff. ; CAF i. 71 1 ff. ; Demiaiic2uk, Suppl. Com. 84 ff. 

M. P. 

STRENAE. This name was given by the Romans to the 
luck-bringing twigs which at the New Year were brought 
from tlie grove of the goddess Strenia and were exchanged 
by way of gift as bearers of luck and blessing. This oldest 
form of strenae was preserved in cult, since on the old 
New Year’s Day (i March) the old laurel branches before 
the doors of the rex sacrortim, the great flamines, the 
Curiae, and the temple of Vesta were replaced by new 
branches. The strena is a Spring ceremony and is related 
to the German May tree. Later it came to be a gift, 
usually money, but twigs retained an aspect of luck in 
popular usage. The fact that the use involved an omen 
led to the word strena receiving the meaning ‘omen’ 
as early as Plautus. 

L. Dcubner, Glotta iii (J912), 34 ff.; M. P. Nilsson, PIE iv A. 
351 ff.; U. Wilcken, Arch. Pap. xi. 297. L. D. 

STROPHIC RESPONSIONj sec AtETRE, creek, v. 


STYX, a river of Arcadia, which plunges from a' snow- 
fed spring on the north-east side of Mt. Chelmos, down 
a black rock to a depth of 600 feet, and flows through a 
wild gorge to join the Crathis. Its water was thought 
poisonous. It was one of the nine rivers of the under- 
world ; the gods in Homer, and the Arcadians in fact, took 
oath by it (Hdt. 6. 74). 

Hesiod, Theog. 775 ff.; Pans. 8. 17-18, and Frazer ad loc. 

T. J. D. 

SUASORIA, one of the two main exercises in declama- 
tio (q.v.), was the rhetorical speech of advice imagined 
as applicable to a crisis in the career of some eminent 
figure in history, e.g. Juvenal’s school exercise (i. 16) 
supposed to urge abdication on the dictator Sulla. 
Though a less advanced exercise than the controversia 
(q.v.), it involved for success historical knowledge, 
psychological penetration, and dramatic ability. In the 
elder Seneca’s collection, now imperfect, seven examples 
remain, argued in detail; e.g. ‘Alexander deliberates 
whether he should sail the Ocean’, ‘Cicero deliberates 
whether he should beg Antony to spare his life’. As in 
the controversiae, and with similar rhetorical devices, 
Seneca’s method is to recall briefly but dexterously the 
mode of treatment of such themes followed by prominent 
rhetors of the time of Augustus and Tiberius. In this 
he displays a marvellous memory for the general line 
taken, and a Boswellian gift for reproducing the style of 
different speakers on the same problem.' The suasoria 
was the exercise in which Ovid as a student excelled: the 
controversia did not appeal to his genius (‘molesta illi 
erat omnis argumentatio’. Sen. Controv. 2. 2. 12). See 
also EDUCATION, in. 3. 

Texts; H. J. MCIler, L. Annaei Senecae Oratorum et Rhetonm 
Sententiae Divisiones Colores (1887); H. Bomecque (with Fr. Transl., 
1902); W. A. Edward, The Suasoriae of Seneca the Elder (introd., 
text, Engl. Transl., notes; 1928). For fuller bibllogr., 'Wight Duff s 
Lit. Hist, of Rome in Silver Age, p. 42. See also deciamatio, 
EHETOWC, SENECA THE ELDER. J. W. D. 

SUBSGRIPTIONES. (1) Greek. In rolls of the 
classical period (so far as extant evidence goes) informa- 
tion as to the contents of a manuscript is appended at 
the end (like the colophons in early printed boolts), not 
prefixed. This information was principally the name of 
the author and title of the work. This seems to suggest 
that when a roll had been read, it was put back on the 
shelf with the end of the roll outside, leaving to the next 
person who wished to read it the task of rolling it back- 
wards to the beginning {yPS xl. 56). In extant papyri 
the subscriptions are of this simplest type. In one of the 
earliest Biblical papyrus codices (Chester Beatty Pap. II, 
of the Pauline Epistles), the number of arlxoi in each 
epistle has been added, but in a different hand. 

Medieval codices often add more information, such 
as the name of the scribe, the fact that the text has been 
corrected, or the date of writing. Thus the Codex 
Sinaiticiis has notes at the end of Esdras and Esther 
recording the correction of the text from a manuscript 
by Pamphilus. In later times prayers for faithfulness in 
transcription, or curses against inaccuracy or theft, are 
sometimes added. 

(2) Latin. Early Latin classical manuscripts not in- 
frequently have subscriptions recording the name of a 
corrector, often a man of considerable standing; e.g. 
the Medicean codex of Virgil, ‘Turcius Rufius Apro- 
nianus Asterius . . . legi et distinxi codicem fratris 
Macharii’. Asterius, who was consul in 494, also revised 
Sedulius. Other subscriptions are: (Martial) ‘Ego 
Torquatus Gennadius cmendaui feliciter’; (Apuleius) 
‘Ego Crispus Sallustius cmendaui Romae felix’ (with 
dates = 395 and 397) ; (Persius) ‘Flauius Julius temptaui 
emendare sine antigrapho’ (a.d. 402). These belong to 
the time when educated Romans, finding no outlet in 
public life, retired to their country houses and literature. 
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In some cases tlicsc revisions aficctcd the textual tradition; 
c.g. nearly all the manuscripts of Terence contain the 
text as revised by Calliopius, and all manuscripts but 
one of the first decade of Livy bear the subscriptions of 
Nicomachus Flavianus, his son Nicomachus Dexter, 
and of Victorianus, all men of senatorial rank about 
A.D. 400. 

V. Gardthausen, Cr. PaJacnt^rnpltie ii (1013), 423: Jahn, 'Die 
Subscriptionen in den Handsebriften romischcr Klassiker', in Sitz. 
SSchs. OescUsch. d. Wissmschajtcn 1S51, 327. F. G. K. 

SUBURAj the valley between the Viminal and Esquiline 
Hills of Rome, opening out of the Argiletum and Forum 
Transitorium. The district was notorious for its bustle, 
noise, dirt, and shady morality. Its reputable traders 
sold provisions and delicacies, and manufacturing trades 
are also known (C/L vi. 1953, 9284, 9399, 9491, 33862). 
Here lay a Jewish synagogue ( CIG 6447). Distinguished 
residents included Julius Caesar. 

See Juv. II. SI. J4"; Martial 2. 17 ; $■ as. S"9: 7- 3 *: to- 94 - 5 (>', 
12. 18. 2; I’crs. 5. 32. I. A. K. 

SUEBI, an important Germanic people (including the 
Semnones, Hermunduri, Marcomanni, Quadi, Naristi, 
Vangiones, Nemetes, Triboci) which began to expand 
south-westtvards from its home in the Mark of Bran- 
denburg and Mccklenburg-Strelite during the second 
century n.c., the various tribal divisions becoming differ- 
entiated during the process. The Semnones remained in 
Brandenburg; they were regarded as the parent stem 
and controlled a sanctuary venerated by all Sucbic tribes. 
Soon after 100 B.C. the Suebi reached the Rhine; after 
the campaigns of Ariovistus (q.v.) the Vangiones, Nemetes, 
and Triboci were left wlicrc they had settled in the Pala- 
tinate and Alsace. The Suebi who occ-asioned Caesar’s 
passage of the Rhine were probably the Quadi. Drusus 
marched against the Transrhenane Suebi in 9 n.c., and 
this led to their migration, the Quadi going to Moravia, 
the Marcomanni to Bohemia. A few remained behind 
(c.g. the Suebi Nicretes around Ladenburg). I'he Mar- 
comannic kingdom of Maroboduus (q.v.) encouraged 
Roman traders and had a wide influence on German 
culture. The advance of the Goths upset the Suebi, and 
the Marcomnnnic War ( 168-79) resulted. About the same 
time the Semnones began to migrate south-wcstivards, 
and later, as the Alamanni (q.v.), became dangerous foes 
of the Empire. 

D. Schmidt, Geschiehlf drr dnilichen Stummt, Die U'rsigermancn' 
(1938), 128 ff. Tacitus, CeTmflHirt, cd. Anderson (1938), 178 ^ 

SUEIUS, n pedantic writer of rural idylls. Ribbcck 
identifies him with Scius, a friend of Cicero and of Varro. 

Bachr. FPn 23 s: Morel, FPL 53. 

SUETONIUS (i) PAULINUS, Gaius, as ex-praetor 
in A.D. 41, commanded against the Maurct.inians and was 
the first Roman to cross the Atlas mountains, of which 
he wrote a description (Pliny, IIN 5. 14). lie w.as 
probably consul sujjectus c. 42. In 59 he was .appointed 
governor of Britain and at once began a fonrard move- 
ment re.aching the Irish Sea .and .subduing Mona 
(.Anglesey), a .stronghold of Druidism. During the c.am- 
paign he* Jeamt of Boudicc.n’s revolt (61) and swiftly 
returned witlt hb advance-guard, but un.able to concen- 
trate an adequ.ifc force w.as co.mpcllcd to^ .abandon 

I.>ondinium and Verulamium to sack. Rctrc.itlng (along 
\V.atling Street) to hb main force, he routed Boudicca’s 
attack, llis -severity towards the rebels led to discords 
with the prpcirrotor’CIa>-rici.mus and his own recall (61). 
In 69 he supported Otho, and took a leading p-in in the 
catnp.iign of Bcdriacum, after whiclt he came to terms 
with Vitellius. 

r/;:', S 278; PiV ;<■ H. 591-3: CeiliniTWod-'tyrei, Rzpzn 
Bril:!!”., 5>’f-to4. C. C. S. 

4iH r 


SUETONIUS (2) TRANQUILLUS, Gaius (c. a.d. 
6g-^. 140), bom probably in Rome (Mac6, Essai sitr 
Suet. 33), of equestrian rank, son of Suet. Laetus, tribune 
in a legion at Bcdriacum (Otho to). He practised law for 
a time; took no part in political life; tmd, when made n 
military tribune through Pliny’.s influence, had the post 
transferred to a relative (Plin, Epist, 3. 8). That he was a 
teacher lacks evidence. He received from Trajan the ius 
trium liberorum, but without fulfilling its conditions (Plin. 
Ep. 10. 94 and 95). He was secretary' (<i6 epistuUs) to 
Hadrian, probably svhilc Scpticius Clarus w.as Praetorian 
Prefect (119-21 or 122). Both were di-smissed by the 
Emperor, apparently for some breach of court etiquette 
(S.H.A. Hadr. ii), After that we hear no more of S.; 
he seems to have passed his remaining life in retirement 
and literary work. 

AVonKS 

1. Dc viris illustrihus, composed 106-13, biographies 
of literary men, of which we have Dc grammrtiids et 
rhetoribus (p. 98 f. Rciff.) and a few Lives of Roman 
writers, differing in the extent of their abridgement and 
interpolation. Jerome lists thirty-tlircc from Dc poetis, 
of which Terence, Horace, and Lucan arc generally 
regarded as Suctonian; Virpjl, T/6«//t«(grcatlyabridgcd), 
and Persius are accepted by many, although tlie last- 
named is directly attributed to Valerius Probus (q.v.) of 
Berytus (J 7 . c. a.d. 56-80), who edited the earlier writers 
with biographies of the Alexandrian type as introduc- 
tions (Suet. Gram. 24; p. 1 18 ReifT.). Of Jerome’s list of 
fifteen from Dc oratoribus (p. 80 Re) we have a brief 
abstract of the Life of Passienus Crispus (p. 88 Re) and 
of his list of six from Dc Itisloricis (p. 91 Re) the Life of 
Pliny the Elder. 

2. De vita Coworiw: (published e. 121), biographies of 
Julius to Domitian, complete except for the first few 
chapters oljfulius, apparently lost between the sixtli and 
eighth centuries. 

3. Lost Worlts in Greek and Latin, catalogued by 
Suidas, s.v. TpdyKuAAor, preserved only in fragments, 
differently arranged by various scholars: On Famous 
Courtesans (Joh. Lydus 3. 64, Suet. Eel, Rciff., p. 349); 
On the Kings (Auson. Epist. 23, p. 267 Poiper; Epist. 19, 
Suet. Eel. Rciff., p. 315); On Public Offices (Kiueb, op, 
cit., pp. 300 ff.; Suet. Rciff., p. 346); y?om(7(pp. 147 ff. 
Re); The Games of the Greeks (part of Ludicra Historia, 
Gcll. 9. 7. 3; p. 322 Re); On Cicero, De Ec Piiblica (p. 
352 Re); Pratiim or Praia (Prise. Gramm. iMt. 2. 3S7. 24 
Kcil; Suet. Eel. Rcilf., pp, 147 ff.); On Terms of Abuse 
in Greek (p. 273 Re); Dc rrin/i t’iirjVj (Charisius, Gramm. 
2. 236. 17 Kcil; pp. 353 Re); On Critical Marks in 
Boolis (pp. 137 ff. Re); Historia, title uncertain (Gcll. 15. 
4, 4; p. 354 Rciff.). How many of thc.se were separate 
books is doubtful ; of his miscellany, Pratum, ten books 
arc cited, of which eight may be on s-ariom topics 
antiquarian and scientific. 

The importance of Suetonius is due to hi-s surviving 
works, bcc.iusc of their intrinsic interest, their place in 
the history of biography, and their influence on historio- 
graphy, which took a biographic turn from Tacitus to 
Ammianus. His influence extended to tlie Cliristian 
writers, and through Einhanl's Life of Charles the Great 
to Petrarch and the Rcnaiss.incc. His place in the history 
of biography is import-ant. .Although lie credited Vnrro 
with introducing Roman biography after Greek modch, 
he was not dependent on these, since, cle.irly, long before 
the days of book biography the Romans liad moulded for 
themselves a prose form devoted to the history and 
appreciation of a peraon (.Snnrt, p. 219: sec bibliog. 
infra). Furthermore, the Lives arc in accord with his 
mental and literary proect-ic-t. A ,'rrammarian, he col- 
lected and cl-Tsssncd hi^ d.‘.t.2 sljout his human subjects 
as ha would fiivc dtinc in a wori: on grammar (Mac^-, op, 
ci:., p. 54). S. had fucctss-'irs in Mariui MExj.mus and 
f 
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Aelius Junius Cordus, whose works exist only in frag- 
ments; after his time Roman biography rapidly degener- 
ated, reaching its lowest ebb in the Scriptores Historiae 
Augustae. Suetonius’ style has generally beep under- 
estimated; Mackail’s too severe verdict (Lat. Lit. p. 231) 
was directly contradicted (in advance) by Nettleship 
(Anc. Lives of Virgil, p. 29); see also J. D. Duff, Joum. 

' Phil, xxxiii. 165. He is often charged with scandal- 
mongery and prurience, but he conscientiously col- 
lected material of every kind and presented it with the 
same judicial coldness. (See Peck’s edn. of Jul. and Aug., 
Pref.) He does not give a fair estimate of the emperors, 
since he drew indiscriminately on their friends and their 
enemies; but the lives are of absorbing interest, with a 
wealth of varied information (see Mackail, op. cit.,p. 230). 
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SUFFECTIO was the procedure by which a substitute 
(suffectus) was appointed, whenever a magistrate resigned 
or died during his term of office. It was employed to fill 
vacancies even of very short duration : there are examples 
of suffecti who exercised their power only for a few hours. 
Under the Empire, when the consulship ceased to be a 
yearly magistracy, the consuls appointed after tlie original 
pair were also called suffecti. No suffectus ever gave his 
name to the year, although he kept the rank and title of 
an ex-magistrate (e.g. vir consularis, praetorius, quaes- 
torius, etc.). 

Mommsen, Rotn. Staatsr. P. 592; B. Kilbler, PW, s.v. P, T. 

SUFEETES, see CARTHAGE, SYRIA. 

SUIDAS (correctly, -q UovSa) is the name of a lexicon, 
not an author: the word is borrowed from Latin and 
means Fortress or Strmghold: see F. Dolger, Der Titcl 
d. S. (reviewed. Gnomon xiii (1937), S 7 S), who instances 
otlier fanciful names of such collections, e.g. Pamphilus’ 
Aeipeuv. The lexicon was compiled about the end of the 
tenth century a.d. Texts (with scholia) of Homer, 
Sophocles, Aristophanes, and the Anth. Pal. were 
directly consulted; otherwise, the work is mainly based 
not on copies of the w'ritings of authors or commentators 
but on abridgements and selections from these made by 
late hands, e.g. the Evvayoiyq (see LEXICA segueriana), 
Harpocration, and Diogenianus (qq.v.). The historians 
are quoted from the Excerpts of Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus; biography comes mainly from Hesycliius of 
Miletus; Babrius and Athenaeus are among the other 
authors consulted. The work is marred by contradictions 
and other ineptitudes. Many of its sources were already 
corrupt, and like most works of its kind it has suffered 
from interpolation. Ncvertlielcss, it is of the liighest 
importance, since it preserves (however imperfectly) 


much that is ultimately derived from the earliest or best 
authorities in ancient scholarship, and includes topics 
from many departments of Greek learning and civiliza- 
tion. 

Editions: Kuster, 1705; Gaisford, i834;Bekker, i8s4;Bernhardy, 
1833; Adler (Teubner’s Lexicog. Gr. I, i-v), 1929-38. P. B. R. F. 

SUILLIUS RUFUS, Publius, was half-brother to 
Corbulo and to Caesonia, wife of the Emperor Gaius. 
Banished by Tiberius, he was allowed to return to Rome 
by Gaius. He became consul and, under Claudius, won 
a sinister series of successes as prosecutor. He returned 
to banishment during the reign of Nero. J. P. B. 

SULLA (i), Lucius Cornelius (138-78 b.c.), bom of an 
obscure patrician family, followed a tardy senatorial 
career undistinguished save for the part which he played 
in the arrest of Jugurtha when quaestor in 107, until 
he won a considerable military reputation in the Social 
War. This gained him, late in life, the consulship of 88 
and the command of the impending war against Mithri- 
dates. He now married his fourth wife, Caecilia Metella, 
widow of Aemilius Scaurus (q.v.) — an important political 
alliance. The legislative activity of the tribune Sulpicius 
drew him for the first time into party politics as an 
opponent of the popularcs, to prevent the proposed 
transfer of his military command to Marius. When the 
proposal was passed, Sulla, with a disregard for the 
constitution which shocked optimates as well as populares, 
inaugurated the period of military dictatorships by 
marching on Rome with his legions. He reversed the 
legislation of Sulpicius, who perished while his supporters 
fled, and left for the East without taking any serious steps 
to muzzle the populares. There he was later joined by 
the opponents of the Cinnan regime, and so formed a 
closer connexion with the optimates. After the sack of 
Athens and the victories of Chaeronea and Orcho- 
menus, Sulla, eager to return to Italy, granted Mithri- 
dates fairly favourable terms. By the Peace of Dardanus, 
August 8s, Mithridates surrendered his fleet, paid an 
indemnity, and regained his former kingdom. _ The’ 
client kings were restored, the supporters of Mithridates 
punished, and the province of Asia reorganized. Having 
secured the loyalty of his troops by generous rewards and 
a relaxation of older standards of discipline, Sulla and 
his optimate friends returned to Italy (83) to settle with 
the Cinnan government, which had declared him a 
public enemy. Civil war ensued, the strength of the 
populares coming from the irreconcilable Samnites ^d 
tlie newly enfranchised populi Italici, who for a time 
believed that Sulla proposed to upset their privileges. 
The victory of the Colline Gate (82) left Sulla master of 
Rome and Italy. By a special law (81) he secured himself 
a special dictatorship with extraordinary powers, assumed 
the cognomen Felix, and, after persecuting the remnants 
of the popular leaders with proscriptions whose object was 
largely financial, set about reconstructing the Roman 
Constitution. The Senate was to be the seat of supreme 
authority. The censorship fell into abeyance and with it 
censorial control of the personnel of the Senate.^ By 
closing the senatorial career to future tribunes the political 
importance of the tribunate was annihilated. In addition, 
the tribunes’ powers of legislation and veto were limited, 
and their judicial powers were transferred to the sena- 
torial qiiaestiones. Thus the divided sovereignty which 
had rent Rome since the Gracchi was suppressed. Closer 
control over magistrates and pro-magistrates was secured 
by legislation that defined and limited their powers and 
duties, and prescribed penalties for provincial governors 
guilty of treasonable conduct. Office was confined to 
older men by amendments of the Lex Villia annalist men 
were prevented from commencing a senatorial career 
before the age of thirty, while the ten years’ interval 
between iteration of office was re-enforced. The Senate 
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\vas to be regularly recruited from the quaestors, whose 
numbers were raised to twenty, and its sources enlarged. 
The development of the pro-magistracy as the normal 
method of provincial government w.as encouraged, 
especially by an increase in the number of praetors, 
designed to provide, with the two proconsuls, a yearly 
supply of new pro-magistrates for the regular provinces. 
Sulla thus constructed a sclf-suflicient governmental 
macliine which, while it would enable the Senate to con- 
trol the Roman State, was far from favourable to the 
ambitions of individual oplitnatcs. He also supplemented 
the administration of criminal law, where the judicial 
machinery was inadequate, by the creation of new 
quaestiones, making seven in all: this was the most 
enduring feature of Sulla’s reforms. Membership of the 
juries was transferred back to the senatorial order. In 
Italy, by the harsh treatment of tliosc municipalities 
which had opposed him, notably in Etruria, and by the 
settlement of his veterans in colonies amid the van- 
quished, Sulla prepared future discontents, and even in 
his own time was unable to establish perfect discipline 
(cf. ofei.la). The quasi-rcgal character of Sulla’s 
dictatorship, unlimited in power and duration, set the 
model for the undisguised monarchies of Caesar and the 
second Triumvirate, while the memory of the Sullan 
nSgime, especially of its cruelty, clouded the atmosphere 
of the ne.\t generation. 

Sulla probably derived his political ideas from the 
group of moderate oplitnatcs earlier headed by Acmilius 
Scaunis and including the Caecilii Mctelli and the 
Lutatii Catuli, with which he was doubly allied by 
marriage. But he was not the servant of this or any 
clique, and as dictator held an independent, autocratic 
position, often criticized by his closest allies. The 
deposition of the dictatorship (79) was not the end of his 
authority, and may have been due cither to knowledge 
that his serious work was done, combined with a dislike 
of routine administration and a hankering for the leisured 
life (both of which traits arc evident in liis early career), 
or possibly to consciousness of the disease of which he 
died suddenly in Campania the year following (78 b.c.). 
He was buried with spectacular public ceremonies in the 
Campus Martins. 

Asciknt Souncra: Appian, BCtv. bk. i; Plutarch, Sulla; SalUnt, 
Iliitorin (fraenicnta) and J'l/jc. (early career); Cicero, Pro Itoscio 
Amcrino (contemporary, 80 n.c., partly aatincal). Scattered refer- 
ences in Greenidge and Clay, Sourcet Jor Roman History, 133-70 
n.c. 

Monnw: J. Cnrcopino, Sylla (1931, an incomplete monarchy); 
Jl. M. luist, CAH ix, ell. 6 (the constitution): M. A. Levi, Silla 
(Milan, 193 ^): Mommsen, History oj Romr (hammer of the opti- 
ir.ntcs). Also 11 . Hill (on recruitment of senators), C£) 1032. 

A. N. S.-W, 

SULLA (2) Publius ConNTXius, a wealthy nephew of 
the dictator, was elected consul for 6$ n.c. with P. 
Autronius I’aetus ; but both were found guilty of bribery 
and were deprived of ofiicc. Sulla was almost certainly 
impl)c.atcd in the abortive conspiracy to murder tltc new 
consuls wiiich Catiline and Autronius set on foot, but he 
took no active part in it. In 62 he was accused of com- 
plicity in Catiline’s second conspiracy. Cicero himself 
undertook bis defence and he was acquitted. Me acted 
ns a lieutenant of Caesar in the Civil War (Caesar, BCiv. 
5. 5 1. 89). He died in 45 n.c. 

See Cieeni, /Vo Sulla (cd. J. S. Ueid, iSKa). J. M. C. 

SULLA (3). FAU,s-rr? Cornthus, son of tlte dictator by 
Caccilia Metclia, and husb.and of Pompeia, Pompey s 
d.tughtcr. was Pompey's follower. In 65 n.c. he was 
tb.e tintt to mount the walls of the temple of Jerusalem. 
In 52 he received the charge to rehvii'd the Curi.i Hostilia, 
hcnccforw.ard Cttria Cornelia. Auer TIupsus Ws) he sstis 
captured and l.iUfd. 

r. MQr.trr, /’ll’ iv. IJiy. A- ^1- 


SULPICIA (i), daughter of Servius Sulpicius Rufus, 
and tvard of Valerius (q.v. 15) Mcss.alla Corvinus, is not 
to be confused with her namesake celebrated by Martial 
(10. 35 and 38). She composed six short elegies incor- 
porated in the Tibullus collection (4. 7-12), in which 
with unique frankness and rare warmth she passionately 
avows her love for Ccrinthus, a young gentleman of her 
own sphere, not a freedman or the Comutus mentioned 
by Tibullus (2. 2 and 3). Though Sulpicia’s literary 
remains amount to only forty’ lines and show traces of 
amateurishness, they nevertheless completely lack con- 
ventionality and affectation and constitute a splendid 
human document. Here is the first poetry we have 
written by a docta puclla, and it throws light on certain 
social tendencies of the Augustan Age. See also ixr.GiAC 
POLTIiy. 

Text in editions of Tibullus; commcnLirics in editions of K. F. 
Smith nnd Postgate (fee TlniiLLUs). In chronological order, G. 
Nimetby, Tilmlli Camina, Arc. Sulfnnae F.lrgittia (1905). Cf. 
'Sulpida (1:4)’ in PIP; Schnnr-IIosius, Gcsch. rum. Lit. ii (loss). 

j.ih 

SULPICIA (2), wife of Calcnus, in Martial’s time, nnd 
by him praised as authoress of poetry of honourable love 
(10. 35 .and 38). A ‘satira’ of 70 lines is questionably 
ascribed to her. 

Text in O. Jahn’s ed. of Persius and Juvenal. See J. W. Duff, 
Roman Satire, 1937. 

SULPICIUS (i) BLITHO (ist c. n.c.), one of Nepos’ 
sources (Hamtibal 13. i). For confusion with Sulpicius 
Galba, grandfather of the Emperor Galba, see Schanz- 
Hosius i, § 112. 0 ; Peter, IIRRcl., p. ccclx-sax. 

SULPICIUS (a), Siotvius, author of love-poems, men- 
tioned by Horace (Sat. 1, 10. 86) and Ovid (Tr. 2, 441). 

SULPICIUS (3) CAMERINUS, Quintus, epic poet 
(Ovid, Pont. 4. 16. 19) and possibly same as consul of 
A.D. 9, 

SULPICIUS (4) APOLLINARIS (and c. a.d.), scholar, 
the teacher of Aulus Gcllius and the Emperor Pertinax. 
He wrote learned letters (cpistoUcar quaestiones, now 
lost), verse summaries of the Acncid (6 hexameters for 
c.ich book; see Bachrens, Poet. Lai. Min. iv. 169), and 
metrical summaries of the plays of Terence (cf. c.g. 
W. M. Linds.iy’s cd. of Ter.). 

Cf. TcufTcI, § 357; Schanx-Hoiiur, § 597. J. F. M. 

SULPICIUS, see GAUIA, CALLUS, QUmiNTUS, TIUFtK, 
sEvraus. 

SUMAIANUS, perhaps originally an epithet of Jupiter 
(q.v.), as 'dweller in the most high places’; but distin- 
guished from him(Fcstus, p. 254. 3) ns the god who sends 
nocturnal iJiundcrboIts. He had a temple founded during 
the war with Pyrrhus (Platner-.Ashby, p. 502), and 
wheel-shaped cakes called sutmnartaUa were offered to 
him (Festus, p. 474. 17). Ilis identification with Pluto 
(Marti.snus Capclla, 2. i6i) is fanciful. 

See Wii«o\va, RK 135. H. J. R. 

SUNIUAI, a bold promontory at the south apex of 
Attica. It w.ss crowned by a marble temple of Po-.cidon, 
built in the late fifth century on the found.ations of a 
temple destroyed by the Pcrsi.ans before completion. 
Tlitre was also an Ionic temple of Athen.i. A mass of 
Egyptian objects found here testifier, to Athen*' e.irly 
overstf-ss trade (Pcndlchury, Aeiiyptiaea, Sg iT.). Suniiim 
wati fortified in 413 for the security of the Athenian com- 
sriips; Uic ciraiit of the walls and the boat-houses etc 
well preserved. 

R.ZrJ.-;, T* JPc-tiifr fii;:-'!; tOM, 133 F.; J917, 

yV. WftJr, AttisAj .Mautrn (1933), p. 43 'l'. J. D. 
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SUPERSTITION. The word ‘superstition’ is relative, 
for it may be taken to mean indulgence in beliefs or 
practices which have been abandoned by general, or at 
least by educated opinion of the time. For instance, the 
Emperor Tiberius cannot be called superstitious for 
believing in astrology, but a modem could be,. since its 
falsity is now well Imown. It is doubtful whether a 
Greek or Latin word exists for superstition, since 
Seio-tSoifiow'a (cf. Mligion), when derogatory, as it 
most often is, means rather excessive pietism or religio- 
sity, whereas superstitio itself is implied by Virgil to be 
unenlightened and meaningless worship ('uana super- 
stitio ueterumque ignara deorum’, Aen. 8. 187, see 
W. Warde Fowler, Aeneas at the Site of Rome, 1918, 
P- 57)> perhaps with reference especially to Oriental cults 
of the poet’s day. It is hardly possible here to do more 
than give examples of the existence of magico-religious 
rites or beliefs known to have been condemned by the 
more enlightened people of the time. 

Whereas Homer evidently writes for a remarkably 
free-thinking public, he has traces of a state nearer the 
primitive. For example, although his Achaean charac- 
ters regard fish merely as very poor food, he speaks of 
one as tepdy, holy or tabu (II. 16. 407). This plainly 
refers to some belief like that of the Syrians with regard 
to the holy fish of their goddess (Hyg. Fab. 197). Hesiod, 
writing some time later but from a peasant environment, 
is full of scruples which a Homeric hero would laugh at, 
e.g. Op. 750, against a boy of twelve years or twelve 
months sitting on a tomb; 753, against a man using a 
woman’s bath, besides the elaborate observation of certain 
days of the month, 763 fit., if tlrat is really Hesiodic. 

The prevalent use of amulets (q.v.) was evidently 
regarded as superstitious by the more enlightened minds 
of the fifth and fourth centuries b.c. ; hence the point of 
the story in Theophrastus, ap. Plut. Pericles 38, that 
that statesman during his last illness apologized to a 
friend for having one about his neck, put there by the 
women of his household, saying that he must be very low 
to submit to such folly. A similar contempt is expressed 
by Plato, Resp. 2. 364 b ff., for practitioners of magic 
(q.v.), and some of the lower forms of purificatory rites 
which clung to the fringes of Orphism (q.v.). The 
former of these gained ground with the degeneracy of 
natural science, as may be seen by comparing the earlier 
works on medicine, e.g. the Hippocratic corpus, above 
all De morbo sacro, which protests against the unscientific 
ascription of diseases to supernatural agencies, with some 
of the later productions, especially the extraordinary 
mixture of traditional remedies and conjuring which has 
come down to us from Marcellus of Bordeaux. 

In Rome one of the most frequently denounced 
forms of superstitition is the adoption of fragments of 
foreign ritual, especially the more spectacular kinds. 
Thus Juvenal’s women consult all manner of foreign 
diviners, indulge in extraordinary orgiastic rites, and 
perform more or less Egyptian penances (Sat. 6. 314 ff.. 
Sir ff.). A fairly common fomi of this seems to have 
been the observance of some Jewish rites, especially the 
Sabbath, by those who were neither Jews nor proselytes 
(Juv. 14. g6, cf. Hor. Sat. i. 9. 69). 

With the coming of Christianity, many who were 
superstitiously inclined developed two new forms of their 
aberration. One was the retention, despite all the Doctors 
of the Church could say, of purely pagan beliefs; e.g. 
St. Augustine complains. Expos, epist. ad Galat. 35, of 
Christians who tell him ‘to lus face’ that ^ey will not 
start on a journey the day after the Kalends, which in 
pagan Roman belief was rclisiosus (cf. Plut. Quaest. Rom. 
25). The other was the employment of Christian names, 
holy books, etc., for magic, as the Christian charms, 
Preiscndanz ii. 189 ff., and cf. the strictures of St. 
Augustine (in lohan. evang. tract, vii. 12) against those 
who use a Gospel as a remedy for headache. Similar 


uses had long been made of Jewish formulae, etc., see, 
e.g., M. Rist injoum. Bib. Lit. Ivii (1938), 289 ff. 

There is no comprehensive and authoritative work, but material 
will be found in all large treatises on ancient religion, especially 
those dealing with the earliest and latest periods. H. ].R. 

SUPPLICATIONES. On the occasion of a great 
national calamity (as after the battle of Lake Trasumene, 
Livy 22. 10. 8) or success (as after the crushing of Ver- 
cingetorix’ revolt, Caesar, BGall. 7. 90. 8) it was the 
custom at Rome and elsewhere, cf. ILS 108 (Cumae), 
to give opportunity for general adoration of the gods, 
or certain of them, by providing access to their statues or 
other emblems, often at least placed on puluinaria (q.v.). 
This was known as a supplicatio, from the kneeling or 
prostrations of the worshippers (commoner in Italy than 
Greece, C. Sittl, Gebarden, 177-8, but cf. H. Bolkestein, 
Theophrastos’ Charakter der Deisidaimonia, 23 ff.). It was 
at least on occasion associated with a lectisternium (q.v.), as 
in Livy, loc. cit., but is to be distinguished from it, as 
Livy there does. It is apparently a genuinely Roman 
procedure, older than the foreign use of statues to 
represent the gods. That it is often said to have taken 
place ad (circa) omnia puluinaria is held by Wissowa, RK 
424, to indicate, along with the fact that it generally, 
followed a consultation of the Sibylline Books, that in the 
form familiar from our authorities it was fully hellenized; 
but see A. K. Lake in Quantulactimque (i937)> 243 ff. 

H. J. R. 

SURA, Lucius Licinius, bom in Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis, after pursuing a senatorial career, commanded 
Legio I Minervia at Bonn (c. A.D. 93-7), became governor 
of Gallia Belgica (97), and consul. A fellow country- 
man of Trajan and, like him, versed in frontier-defence, 
he became his intimate, and possibly influenced Nerva 
in the adoption of Trajan. Governor of Lower Geranany, 
and cos. II (ordinarius) in 102, he served with distinction 
on Trajan’s staff in both Dacian Wars, became cos. Ill 
(ordinarius) in 107 — a rare honour — and died soon after 
110. Rich and cultured, he wielded immense influence. 
Pliny in one letter submits a physical problem to him 
(Ep. 4. 30), and in another a psychic one (ibid. 7. 27). He 
was a patron of Martial (6. 64. 12-13), who admired the 
old-fashioned ring of his oratory (7. 47. 1-2). It is 
recorded that he composed speeches for Trajan (S.H.A. 
Hadr. 3. 11). 

E. Groag, PW, s.v. ‘Licinius (167)’; PJR, L 174. , r> 

C. H. V. S. ana J. W. U. 

SURA, see LENTULUS (4), PALFURIUS. 

SURENAS, i.e. the Suren. The Surens, one of the 
seven great Parthian families, ruled Seistan as vassals of 
the Aisacids, with their capital at Alexandria-Proph- 
thasia. Surenas, whose personal name is unknown, 
a tall foppish young man with ideas ; he thought that the 
long-range ' weapon, the bow, would be irresistible a 
sufficiently munitioned and mobile, and therefore formed 
a highly trained professional army of 10,000 horse- 
archers, with 1,000 sw'ift Arabian camels carrying a huge 
reserve of arrows. With this force he overthrew Mithri- 
dates III and restored Orodes II to his throne, and then 
defeated Crassus’ invasion (see caiuihae). For a moment 
his genius had made the horse-archer, the common man 
who had won Carrhae, potential master of the world; 
but the Parthian nobles were jealous, and Orodes put to 
death his too brilliant vassal. 

W. W. Tam, CAB ix. 606 ff.; E. Hcrzfeld, Sakastan 

SURGERY. I. Before 300 b.c. 

I. In the Homeric poems references to surgery arc 
mainly in the Iliad and concerned with the 147 wounds 
there recorded. The wound is cleaned; blood squeezed 
or sucked out; edges united by bandaging j and an 
analgesic of dried herbs rubbed in and applied as an 
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nir-tight pad. The only ■wound-spell is in the Odyssey 
Uo- 457-8 en-ooiSil, cf. Pindar, Pylh. 3. 45 ff.). Homeric 
treatment resembles the best Egyptian practice. More- 
over, instruments early in Greek use, notably the trephine, 
closely resemble Mesopotamian finds. Thus there is 
presumption that Greek surgery drew on the traditions 
of both these civilizations. The first historic Greek 
practitioner after Ascicpius and his sons (//, 2. 731-2; 

4. 194: It- 518 and 614, etc., and Hesiod, Epic Cycle, 
Sack of Ilium, 5) was Dcmocedes of Croton. He treated 
King Darius surgically and had certainly Persian con- 
tacts (Hdt. 3. 125, 129, 137). 

2. The surgical part of the Hippocratic Collection is 
in confusion. Fractures, Dislocations (i.c. apOptov, of 
joints), and Wounds of the head are of about 400 b.c., the 
two former being parts of a larger work. The nature of 
hones is of about 350 b.c. On surgery and Mochlicon 
(= Instruments of reduction) are later abbreviations of 
earlier works, but the introductory chapter of Mochlicon 
is the displaced first part of The nature of bones. Treatises 
covering the whole medical field were, Galen indicates, 
commonly called ‘Concerning the things of surgery’. 
Some idea of such a work is gained by reading the above 
works in the following order; On Surgery, being a 
greatly abbreviated introduction to the whole; intro- 
ductory chapter of Mochlicon, being descriptions of the 
bones; The nature of bones, a sketch of theoretical ana- 
tomy for the surgeon, omitting bones (despite title); 
Fractures', Dislocations', remaining chapters of Mochli- 
con', Wounds of the head. It must be remembered that 
the parts differ greatly in age and state and that there is 
repetition and overlapping, 

3. Startlingly modem are the minute directions for 
preparation of the operating room, and such points as the 
management of light — both artificial and natural — 
scrupulous cleanliness of hands, care and use of instru- 
ments with special preotutions for those of iron, decencies 
of the operating chamber, modes of dressing wounds, 
use of splints, and need for tidiness, cleanliness, after- 
care, and nursing. The directions for bandaging and for 
diiignosis and treatment of dislocations and fractures, 
aspecinlly of depressed fractures of the skull, arc very 
impressive. In Fractures and Dislocations certain proce- 
dures for reduction arc identical with those now in use, 
but other passages arc incompatible with the facts of 
anatomy. Wounds of the head has a special place in tlic 
iiistory of surgery. It is a practical work by a highly 
skilled craftsman , and every sentence suggests experience. 
Although its treatment of depressed fractures has been 
criticized from an early date, the book was in current 
use until the middle of the eighteenth ccntur>'. It intro- 
duces technical tcmis, nvo of which, bregma and diploe, 
Eurs'ive in modem usage. 

4. Among instmments described is the 'bench of 
Hippocrates’, n bed for reducing dislocations, especially 
of the hip. The form is so .ancient as to antcccde the 
screw .as a mcchanic.al power. I^evcr, crank, tvindlass, 
and pullcv are employed. With minor changes it was in 
continuous use for at Ic.ast 2,000 years. There is no 
re.ason to associate it with Hippocrates; it may well be 
more ancient than he, but the name is late. 

II. .A.i.EX.\KnmA AND •nir, EMrinr. 

5. After 300 n.c. anatomical knowledge enters surgeo’ 
front the Alcxandri.an school. Thus Diilocations has an 
obvious interpolation (on the anatomy of the shoulder- 
joint) of .at least a centurs- hater than the main test. 

Sirnilarlv the sumcon Hegetor can Iv: approximately dated 

frt'tn .a fragment of his work (preseracd by Apollonius 
of Citi\jm) describing the anatomy of tfic hip joint »n n 
w.ay only discoverable by diw-esuion, _\Vc have no com- 
plete surgical work of .Alexandrian origin. 

6. Pasriru: by tb.e stories of Tiiny, the first profesied 
surgeon at Home of whom we li.wc news is .Meges of 


Sidon early in tlic first century' a.D. Hcliodorus soon 
after gave the first account of ligation and torsion of 
blood-vessels, treated stricture by internal section, per- 
fomicd radical cures for hernias, and w.as especially 
skilled in skull operations. Amputations were fully 
described by Arcbigcncs of Apamca. Antyllus treated 
cataracts surgic.ally and removed aneurysms by applying 
tavo ligatures and cutting down between them — an 
operation still known by his name alternatively with that 
of Jolm Hunter (1728-93). These Roman operators of 
the first and second centuries a.d. acted with resource and 
confidence. The fragments of their works have the 
authentic tang of experience. 

7. The standard account of Roman surgery’ of the first 
century a.d. is the sea'cnth book of De medicina of Aulus 
Cornelius Celsus. The professional st.anding of Cclsus — 
whether lay or professional, bond or free — and the cltarac- 
tcr of his book — whether translated from a Greek text, or 
product of personal experience, or a compilation — arc 
disputed, but it is certain from the articulation of the 
book that its author or compiler had practical surgical 
experience. He gives details of tlie very dangerous 
operations for extirpating a goitre and for cutting for 
stone, and describes well what might be thought to be 
the modem operation for removing tonsils and for other 
procedures on the face and mouth and for the removal 
of polypus from the nose. He gives the first account of 
dental practice, which includes wiring of loose teeth and 
use of a dental mirror. His attitude and line of treatment 
arc sensible and humane. 

8. Galen xvas no surgeon but bis works include 
accounts of his surgical predecessors. Useful details are 
also preserved in the works of later Greek writers, notably 
Oribasius and Paul of Acgina. (For organization of the 
surgic.al service in the Imperial army sec .medicine.) 

9. Graphic representations have a place in the history 
of surgery. The most important are : (a) A kylix of .about 
490 B.C., painted by Sosias, of Achilles bandaging 
Patroclus. Tlie drawing is excellent, but the bandaging 
execrable. (6) A vase-painting of about 400 n.c. of a 
surgeon treating patients in his surgery, (c) A few 
votives, murals, memorial slabs, etc., showing instru- 
ments for operations. The best is a tablet of instruments 
from the Asdcpicum at Athens. (Dct.ails of (a), (b), and 
(c) arc discussed by Charles Singer, Greek Medicine and 
Greek Biology, 1922.) ((/) Surgical instruments. The 
best coliccuon is from Pompeii, where over 200 have 
been found, (c) Trajan’s column shows an advanced 
dressing-station of a legion. (/) A Laurentian manu- 
script of about 900, copied from one of the first century 
n.c., contains illustrations of Soranus of Ephesus On 
bandaging and On tke uterus and of Apollonius of Citium 
On reduction of dislocations. (For references to (d), (c), 
andC/) sec bibliography of medicine.) 

10. There xvas interest in veterinary’ surgery, especially 
under the Empire. The army iiad hospitals for animals 
(Hyginus, Liber de munitionibus castrortm 21. 22). Much 
can be gleaned from agricultural •vvritings, but there w.xs 
also a considerable veterinary literature. The Muto- 
rnrdieina Chironis of about A.D. too survives in a phiJo- 
logically curious Latin version of about a.d. 300. It 
formed the basis for the larger Digestaarlismulorricdiaiiae 
of Publius Vegetius Renatus (3S3-450), unexpectedly 
scientific and well arranged, winch long rcm.aincd in use. 
Abstracts of a collection of ancient works called tlippia- 
trica, .said to have been made for Cori'.tantinc Porphyro- 
genitus (905-59), have been in use ever since his time. 

ninEiocn-sPitv 
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Loeb edition of W. G. Spencer (3 vols,, 1936-8) covers most needs, 
M. Wellmann, Cehus, eine Quellenuntersuc/mng(igr 3), is important. 
For texts, H, Kfihlewein, Uippocratis Opera Omnia (2 vols., 1894- 
1902); F, Marx, Celsi opera quae sxipersunt (1915); U. C. Bussemaker 
and C. Daremberg, CEuvres d’Oribase (6 vols., 1831-76). The notes 
and comments of Francis Adams, The Seven Books of PauluS 
Aegineta (3 vols., 1844-7), are without rival. Wemcr R. Lewek, 
‘Die Bank des Hippokrates’, yanus xl (1936) is exhaustive. 

Veterinary Surgery: Sir Frederic Smith, Early History of Veteri' 
nary Literature (1919); E. Lommatasch, P. Vegeti Renati Mulo- 
medicina (1903); H. Ahlquist, Studien sur Mulomedicina Chironis 
(1909). C. S. 

SURVIVAL after death, see after-life. 


SUSA, the 'city of lilies’, was the capital of Elam, and 
afterw'ards of the Achaemenids, where Darius I built 
his palace (Apadana). Under Seleucids and Parthians 
its name was Seleuceia-on-the-Eulaeus ; the excavations 
have furnished numerous Greek inscriptions. In a.d. t 
there were still Greek cleruchs in charge of the citadel, 
i.e. some early Seleucid had planted a military colony 
there; probably it became a polis under Antiochus III. 
In A.D. 21 it was still a full Greek city, with a Council, 
Assembly, and elected magistrates whose qualifications 
were scrutinized; it could send embassies, and was 
therefore a State; though subject to Parthia, it had 
more than local autonomy. Beside Greeks, other peoples 
can be traced — Persians, Syrians, Jews, Anatolians, 
Babylonians, Elymaeans; its city-goddess was the Ela- 
mite Nanaia, renamed Artemis, in whose temple Greeks 
manumitted their slaves. Four Greek poems are known, 
one a lyric ode (ist c. b.c.) addressed to Apollo by a 
Syrian title, Mara (Lord) ; it belongs to a known class of 
acrostic poems, and that and the forms of decrees and 
manumissions show that Susa was well within the Greek 
culture-sphere. 

SEG vii. 1-33; Fr. Cumont in CRAcad. Inter. 1930-3; W. W. 
Tam, The Creeks in Baclria and India (J938), pp. 27, 39, 68. 

W. W. T. 

SUSARION, inventor (? mythical) of Comedy, first 
mentioned in the Parian Marble (c. 260 b.c.) tinder some 
year between 581 and 560 as an Athenian. But the name is 
doubtfully Attic and another tradition says he was a 
Megarian. The one recorded fragment, however, is 
written in Attic and contains the definitely Attic word 
STjfioToi. If he existed, we may regard Susarion as one 
of those who wrote the words for the primitive Attic 
KtS/ios-comedy (see comedy, old). It is possible, how- 
ever, that no such man existed and that the non-Attic 
name was invented to square with the tradition of the 
Megarian origin of comedy. 

FCG ii. 3 f.; CGF 77 f.; A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, 
Tragedy, and Comedy, 280 flF. M. P. 

SYBARIS (Sv^apig), an Achaean-Troezenian founda- 
tion (c. 720 B.c.) near a similarly named river on the 
Gulf of Tarentum, near the modem Sibari, an area 
formerly fertile, now derelict. By expanding its territory, 
dispateWng colonies (Laus, Scidrus, Posidonia-Paestum), 
and monopolizing Etruscan trade Sybaris became power- 
ful; her wealthy luxuriousness was proverbial. But in 
5 10 internal dissensions enabled Croton to obliterate 
Sybaris. Sybarite exiles, after twice unsuccessfully 
attempting to refound Sybaris, joined the Athenian 
foundation at Thurii (q.v.) (443). Thurii quickly 
expelled them, whereupon they established a new 
Sybaris on the river Traeis, never an important place. 

Strabo 6. 263; Hdt. 3. 44!.; Diod. 12. 9f.; Ath. 12. 518 f. 
P. N. Ure, CAH iv. 113; D. Randall-Maclver, Greek Cities of Italy 
and Sicily (1931); J. B 4 rard, Bibliogr. topogr. {1941), p. 94. See, too, 
bibliography s.v. macna GRAecm. E. T. S. 

SYCOPHAI^S (ervKox^avrat). Athens had no public 
prosecutors in the modem sense. Solon permitted 
citizens to prosecute any wrongdoers. Inducements 
were offered to volunteers in certain c.ases (ypa^r) f evios, 
dtroypatfrrj) by granting them a liberal share of 
fines and moneys recovered for the treasury. The system 


worked : there was no lack of prosecutors. But c. 450 b.c. 
abuses appeared. Men began to make a profession of 
prosecutions for personal, political, and financial reasons. 
These were called sycophants. 

In spite of constant references by Aristophanes and 
the orators, there survives no legal definition of a syco- 
phant. Among the direct measures taken against syco- 
phancy were ypa^r] avKojsavrlag, elaayyeXla, and 
■jrpojSoATj. The only known law under which sycophants 
could be prosecuted was the law against those who 
deceived a court by promises. The procedure in this 
case was etaayyeXla. Provision was also made by law 
for the annual presentation (tTpo^oXif) of not more than 
six alleged sycophants — three citizens and three metics. 
A vrpojSoATj was not a formal indictment but a general 
charge of sycophancy. The vote was not a verdict. If 
it was hostile, the Ecclesia could try the case itself or 
turn it over to a dicastery. 

The most dangerous type of sycophant was the black- 
mailer who extorted money, so that the guilty escaped 
punishment and the innocent paid blackmail. An in- 
direct check on blackmail was a law providing a penalty 
of 1,000 drachmas for dropping a suit once it was started. 
But often money was extorted by the mere threat of' 
litigation. The means of relief from this form of extor- 
tion were ineffectual, for blackmail was not in itself a 
crime. A different way of checking sycophants was the 
law providing that a prosecutor who failed to obtain one 
fifth of the votes should be fined 1,000 drachmas and 
deprived of the right to bring a similar type of suit in 
the future. 

Freedom of prosecution was one of the corner-stones 
of democracy. There was always the danger that honest 
volunteers might be discouraged. This explains why no 
ancient writer ever suggested the repeal or modification 
of Solon’s law. 

R. J. Bonner and G. Smith, The Administration of Justice from 
Homer to Aristotle ii (U.S.A, 1938), ch. 3. R. J. E- 

SYENE (Assuan), on the southern frontier of ancient 
Egypt, on the right bank of the Nile, just below the Fiist 
Cataract. It was a trading town, and from its quarries 
came the valuable ‘syenite’ stone. Under the Ptolemies 
it replaced Elephantine as the frontier outpost; in 25 
B.c. it was freed from Ethiopian invaders by the Romans, 
who established a garrison there. The fact that the sun’s 
rays fell vertically at Syene in midsummer was utilized 
by Eratosthenes (q.v.) to make a remarkable calculation 
of the earth’s circumference. E. H. W. 

SYLE (17 fjvX-q, rd (TvXov) was (i) robbery, cattle-reiving 
in general ; (2) an act of reprisal by an injured person or 
his kinsmen for a deed of violence or a default on a debt. 
In early Greece this was often the only means of obtain- 
ing satisfaction from members of another tribe or city, 
and was therefore sanctioned by custom. In time of war 
syle was permitted against all enemy traders. From the 
sixth century it was gradually circumscribed by com- 
mercial treaties and by grants of asylia (q.v.) to certain 
individuals, cities, or sanctuaries. But even in Hellenistic 
times belligerent States still licensed privateering, and 
syle did not disappear until the Roman era. 

H. A. Onticrod, Piracy in the Ancient World (i 924), ch. 2. M. C. 

SYMBOLON. With the growth of commerce in 
Greece, it became increasingly important that there 
should be some guarantee of security for the person and 
property of a merchant in foreign ports. This was 
accomplished by judicial treaties loiown as avpPoXa. 
Over half a dozen treaties negotiated betvi’ecn cities on 
the coast and islands of the Aegean arc extant. 

In the earlier treaties only immunity from forcible 
seizure of goods and restriction upon reprisals were 
secured. Out of these simple treaties grew the more 
elaborate avp^oXa of the period of the Confederacy of 
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Delos. Suits tried under the provisions of these treaties 
were called Sinai cItto av/i^oAtav. It was the common 
practice to avoid using the commercial codes of the 
contracting cities, either by providing for the use of the 
code of a third city, or by including in the treaty a com- 
mercial code and procedure involving, no doubt, all the 
elements common to tlie codes of the contracting parties. 
Where Athens was concerned, naturally her commercial 
code would be dominant. The place of trial was the 
home of the defendant. 

In Athens these treaties were ratified by a Hcliastic 
court. After the formation of the Confederacy of Delos 
the judicial treaties concluded betsveen Athens and her 
allies continued in force even when the allies had been 
reduced to subjection. 

J. H. Lipsiuj, Dat AttUche Uechi (jpis), pp. 065 (T.; H. Grant 
Robertson, ‘The Administration of Justice in the Athenian Empire’, 
Univtrsity of Toronto Studiet, History and Economics iv. a, 1914. 

R. J. B. 


SYMMACHIA (aviifiax^la, 'fellowship in fighting’) was 
used wth several meanings: informal co-operation in 
war, a treaty of alliance, and a confederacy of allies. 
Treaties of alliance, of which the earliest Greek example 
preserved dates from tlic sixth century, could be of nvo 
kinds : defensive {epimachia) or offensive and defensive. 
The latter generally included a clause pledging the 
signatories to have the same friends and enemies. In 
such treaties the contracting States frequently had equal 
rights, but the clause could be so expanded as to sub- 
ordinate one partner to the other. Thus in 404 n.c. 
Athens promised to have the same friends and enemies 
as the Lacedaemonians and follow their leadership. 
Symmachia has been used in a special sense as the name 
for a confederacy of allies under the hepemonta (leader- 
ship) of one Slate. The hepemouia included command 
in war and generally also the presidency of the assembly 
of the allies. Such leagues were not federal States but 
recognized the freedom of their members and could 
continue to exist even under the King’s Peace. The 
Peloponnesian and Delian Leagues arc described in 
separate articles. More advanced was the Second Athen- 
ian League organized e. 378 n.C., when a congress or 
constitutional convention of allies of Athens met and 


adopted by decrees (So'y/mra) the principles or constitu- 
tion of the League, which was ratified by treaties between 
Athens and the members. Athens next in the spring of 
377 issued a decree inviting States to join on the terms of 
freedom, self-government, and exemption from garrisons 
and the payment of tribute. Other documents show that 
the entire war-policy of members vms controlled by the 
League. Athens held the lirgcnwm'a, and the members of 
the assembly (owdrfon) of the allies, in which c.ach St.ate 
cast one vote, remained permanently in Athens so that 
meetings could be called on short notice. The policy of 
‘the Athenians and their Allies' was determined by 
agreement between the syitfdrinn and the Athenian 
l&clcsia. The synedrion also exercised some judicial 
authority. The guarantee against tribute (^por) did not 
prevent the collection of contributions (erviTufrw) from 
members. The league finally was dissolved in 338 n.c. 
A speci.al variety of syrnmachtn is constituted by the Hel- 
lenic Leagues of Philip 11 , Antigonus Monophthalmus, 
and Antigonus Doson, in svhich the hegemortia was held 
bv kings, while a committee selected from its members 
presided over the assembly. 
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SYMhlACHTJS c, A.d. too) uTote a commentary 
with ujroptocir on Aristophanes which swed much to 
Didymus and was one of the main sources of the oldest 
scholia to Aristophanes. He prob.ably produced the first 
edition of the latter’s select plays, 

S\'MMACHLIS {2), Quintus Aunn.TUs(c. a.I),34o-c. 402), 
belonged to a distinguished family. Trained by a Gallic 
rhetor, he became the greatest orator of his day, tind thus 
attained the highest positions in the State. In 369 he 
was sent on deputation to Gaul and there won the close 
friendship of Ausonius (q.v.). In 373 he was appointed 
proconsul of Africa. Holding fast to the pagan religion, 
he proved the most prominent opponent of Christianity 
in his time. The influence of Julian had in part re- 
established paganism, and a storm arose over an altar of 
Victory in the senate-house at Rome, when Gratian in 
382 forbade pagan worsliip. The pagan party struggled 
for supremacy, especially when Symmachus was prae- 
fectus tirbi (384, 385), but was defeated especially through 
the efforts of Ambrose (q.v.). Symmachus nevertheless 
attained the consulship in 391 and lived till about 402. 

During this last period he wrote the greater part of the 
numerous letters that have come down to us. Fragments 
of his carefully composed speeches are also presert’cd. 
The letters, in ten books, arc addressed to leading persons 
of the day ; their arrangement imitates that of the younger 
Pliny, nine books private, one official correspondence. 

Ed. O. Sccck (18S3). A. S. 

SYMMORIA. An official group of taxpayers in Athens 
in the fourth century n.c., which performed certain 
public services as a corporate body. The law of periander 
(357-356 n.c.) introduced a reform of the trierareby, 
which was later improved by Demosthenes. It divided 
the twelve hundred wealthiest citizens into twenty equal 
syntmoriai. The upkeep of a number of ships was allotted 
to them on a proportional basis. Their epimelclai, who 
svcrc, perhaps, identical with the symmoriarchat, the 
wealthiest members of a symntorin, divided tlic symtitoria 
into synttlciai of members according to their wealth, so 
that each syntclda found one ship. 

Earlier in date than Periander’s law were the sym- 
mortai created in 378-377 in connexion with the reform 
of the eisphora (q.v.). These included practically all 
Athenian taxpayers and special syrmnoriai of metoikoi. 
They seem to have been organized in the same way as 
the tricrarchic symmoriai. Outside .Athens, in Tcos and 
possibly Nysa, the tcmi meant bodies analogous to the 
Attic yen?, and in later antiquity private clubs. See 
eisphora; eiturcv; -miniARCHV. 

A. M. Andrc.idfS, A History of Orcth Jhdtic Eir.ancf (U.S.A. 
rojj). Index. *.v,; G, Dmoh-Il. SwoboJa, Grirchische Staatshundr 
i, li (igsn-b). Index, t.v,; F. I’obnd, in /’If', «.v. 'Syrnmorix', 
’Symmofixrchc*'. E. M. H. 

SYMPHOSrUS (or SYMEOSIUS), CArxius Fm- 
MiANirs (4th-sth c. A.D.), the reputed author of a series 
of .1 hundred riddles, each consisting of three hexameter 
lines, svhich according to the prologue to the work vere 
composed for use at the Saturnalia. Two other short 
poems arc erroneously attributed to him, Dc faristna, in 
fifteen choriambic tetrameters, end De live if, in twenty- 
five bcndecasyllabics. 

Ste Bithrtns. Pl.M iv. 31.4 fT. A. L. K 

SYAIPLEGADES (Zu/.-rAiTyd.Sr?, sc. rrVpci), the 
Clashing Rocks through which the Argonauts (ti.v.) fiad 
to pas* into the Hellespont, The stoiy is cssensiaily the 
same as that of the Phar.ctae {/JAnyirroi, Odviirv ti. 

S9 fT.), i.c. th.e Wandc.ring Rocks, svlu'cn not cs en the 
doves sshidi carry ambrosia to Zeus can get through 
without losing one of their number; these, however, 
are not definitely located. Tim Argo is «:tl there to have 
paised them, whence it sce.ms that Pl-aoctce ia she oWer 
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name, though later authors (as Apoll. Rhod. 4. 860 fF.) 
suppose two sets of clashing or moving rocks, one to the 
east and the other to the west of the Mediterranean. 
There is no need to seek a rationalizing explanation of 
either, see J. Bacon, Voyage of the Argonauts, p. 79. 

H. J. R. 


SYMPOLITEIA (the sharing of citizenship or political 
life) is employed — as it was by Polybius — as a descriptive 
name for a federal State, while the word used in docu- 
ments as a part of the name was koinon (commonwealth). 
In English these federal States are called leagues but 
must be distinguished from symmachiai (q.v.), for which 
the same word is used. Characteristic is a division of 
power between the central and local governments and a 
double citizenship and allegiance, local and federal, 
symbolized at times by such identifications as ‘an 
Aetolian from Naupactus’. To the federal government 
belonged foreign affairs, the army, and jurisdiction in 
cases of treason; in local government and institutions 
there was a tendency to uniformity. While a citizen 
normally could exercise political rights only in one 
community, he apparently possessed civil rights, includ- 
ing the right to acquire real property (enctesis), in all 
communities witliin the league. Exceptions were the 
Thessalian League organized by Flamininus and other 
leagues founded under Roman influence. (For accounts 
of the chief sympoliteiai, see achaean league, aetolian 
LEAGUE, and federal states.) SympoUteia is applicable 
also to any merging of citizenship, and the related verb 
is used in a Phocian inscription of the second century 
B.c. referring to the absorption of the city of Medeon 
by Stiris. Similar expressions are common in connexion 
with the union of cities in Asia Minor. 


Ancient Sources: Koinon in League names: SIG 653. 'Aetolian 
from Naupactus’: ibid. 380 and 500; Stiris-Medeon : ibid. 647 (cf. 

546 D). 

Modern Literature: E. Szanto, Vos griechische Burgerrecht 
(1892), ch. 3; G. Busolt, GriechUche Staaukunde (1920), i. 156 ff.; 
W. Schwahn, PW, a.v. The nature of federal citizenship is dis- 
cussed by W. Kolbe in Sav. Zeitschr, 1929; Anatolian sympoliteiai, 
by L. Robert, Villes d’Asie Mineure (193s), 54-65. J. A. O. L. 


SYMPOSIUM (crupiroo-iov). Nominally a symposium 
was a drinking-party, but actually at Athens drinking 
was the least important part of the entertainment. The 
Romans and the Macedonians were fond of an occasional 
drinking-bout, but at Athens moderation both in drink- 
ing and eating was the rule. Wine was seldom drunk 
neat, and the proportions of wine and water in the mixing- 
bowl — crater — ^were often one to three. Music by 
flute-girls, performances by hired entertainers, songs by 
the guests, impromptu verse and riddles — these were the 
ordinary diversions ; but above all there was conversation 
and discussion of every sort of subject. 

Plato. Symposium-, Xenophon, Symposium; Aristophanes, Wasps, 
1174-1325. F. A. W. 


SYMPOSIUM LITERATURE. Banquets bulked 
large in Greek life and hence also in literature from 
Homer (II. 2. 402, Od. 9. i, etc.) onwards. After the 
meal the company would turn to drinking and general 
conversation, sometimes on set themes. Such discussions 
gave rise to a minor literary genre. They suggested to 
Plato the setting for his Symposium (drinking-party), 
which with Xenophon’s Symp. (probably later than 
Plato’s) supplied later writers with stock’ methods, 
characters (e.g. the tmbidden guest), and incidents, 
serving as a framework for dialogues on literary, philo- 
sophical, and many other topics. The dialogue-form, the 
mixture of grave and gay, characterization, historical 
interest — these were the marks of the ‘Socratic’ sym- 
posium, a type which includes Plutarch’s Symp. and 
Quaest. conv. and the Deipnosophists of Athenaeus, 
though here the artistry is lacking, and the post-classical 
tendency to substitute miscellaneous learning for philo- 
sophic thought is much in evidence. Lost works of this 


type include Aristotle’s Symp. (Ath. 674!.), perhaps 
concerned with Homeric questions and resembling the 
later ‘grammatical’ symposia, such as Herodian’s, rather 
than Xenophon; Epicurus also wrote a symposium 
(criticized by Ath. 186 e). 

A different but related type is the satirical, initiated by 
Menippus and exemplified for us by Lucian (and in 
Latin by Horace, Sat. 2. 8, and Petronius). Unlike the 
‘Socratic’ symposia, Lucian’s contains nothing serious 
(save the moral drawn by the narrator) ; and the dialogue 
is secondary to the description of the farcical incidents. 

The Saturnalia of Macrobius (q.v.) furnishes a Latin 
example of the serious literary symposium influenced by 
Gellius; it is supposed to be held among learned guests 
at the house of Vettius Praetextatus. 

Descriptive works with little or no dialogue were 
strictly A etreva rather than avpTtoma. To this class belong 
the SeiTTMjTi/cat emaroXai of Hippolochus and Lynceus 
(Ath. 128 a), concerned with the food and displays of 
magnificence; and the Symp. of Heraclides of Tarentum 
(Ath. 120 b). (Philosophy is not necessarily excluded by 
such works any more tlian gastronomy by Athenaeus.) 
There were also verse-symposia in this group ; some were 
descriptive or didactic (on diet and cookery), others were 
parodies, like the mock-epic of Matron (quoted by Ath. 

134 d ). 

J. Martin, Symposion, 2931 (useful but often fantastic), and 
literature there cited. J. T. 

SYMPOSIUS, see SYMPHOsius. 

SYNCOPATION, see metre, Greek, hi (i). 

SYNCRETISM, a word with a curious histopi, for 
which see J. Moffatt in Hastings, ERE, s.v._ It is now 
used to denote a phenomenon very common in the later 
stages of ancient religion. While in the earlier periods 
the theory of the identity of the gods of different nations 
(cf. interpretatio romana) was prevalent, in practice 
each community normally continued to worship its own 
deities, or if it imported those of another, regarded them 
as foreign and often gave them a more or less foreign 
cult. But from about the generation after Alexander it 
became more and more usual to identify gods of various 
nations in practice, thus producing cults of a mixed 
nature, and also to blend together deities of the same 
racial or national origin but different functions. Perhaps 
the earliest example of the former process is the Alexm- 
drian cult of Sarapis (q.v.). Here we have an Egyptian 
god, Usar-Api, i.e. Osiris-Api's, himself no doubt the 
result of a certain amount of blending of native worships. 
But his cult-legend represents him as coming from the 
Black Sea, the foundation of his Alexandrian ritual WM 
partly due to the Eumolpid Timotheus, the im’tiative in 
the matter was taken by Ptolemy I, the god was variously 
identified wdth Asclepius, Zeus, and Pluto (Tac. Hist. 
4. 83 f.), and the statue was a Greek work, a Hades with 
some attributes foreign to him on Greek soil. All this 
was a State cult, intended perhaps to reconcile Greek 
and Egyptian elements in the mixed Ptolemaic kingdom. 
It does not appear to have excited any opposition or 
nationalistic feeling, at all events among Greeks, if only 
because earlier movements had tended somewhat in the 
same direction (see O. Kem, Relig. d. Grieclt. iii. 145 ff.). 
Certainly the spread of similar mixed cults was rapid, and 
current theological speculation at least kept pace with 
the facts of actual worship. At once an example of these 
movements and an instance of syncretism involving 
comparatively little but the blending of native elements 
is the very common Hellenistic identification of Apollo 
(q.v.) with Helios, and hence with various non-Greek 
sun-gods. 

Naturally, syncretism is most conspicuous in those 
worships which never had been national within the 
classical area, for instance that of Isis. The locus classicus 
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for tin's is Apulcius, Met. ii. 5, where a long speech put 
into the goddess’s mouth identifies her with ten different 
figures of Mediterranean or Anatolian cult. Mithraism 
(q.y.) manifestly had syncrctistic elements; indeed, solar 
religions seem to have lent themselves especially to it, 
see, c.g., the long and fantastic list of identifications of 
the ‘Heracles’ of Tyre, Nonnus, Dion. 40. 3G9 ff., while 
tlicorctically the tendency in late times to identify all 
gods with the sun (Macrob. Sat. i. 17. 2) worked in the 
same direction. Two incidental results were the occa- 
sional formation of compound names for deities, as 
KavpaippoSi-n} (Proclus, Hymn 5. i), and the not uncom- 
mon occurrence of late statues showing one god with the 
attributes of one or several others. Sjncrctism is perhaps 
especially characteristic of magic (q.v.); see S. Eitrem in 
Symb. Oslo. 19 (1939), 57 IT. 

hiternture. No one important work is tlevotcd to tlie subject, 
but all treatises on Hellenistic and Imperial cults have chanters or 
acetions dealing with it. II, J. It, 

SYNOECISMUS (avvotiaapLos), the joining of several 
communities into one city-state (sec roLis), According to 
the common Greek opinion it was a single act, performed 
by a single person, as in the case of the most famous 
synoecismus, that of Athens by Theseus, In fact, the 
unification of Attica into one State was produced by a 
long-continued development, and so it may have been in 
many other instances. There were different kinds of 
synoecismus. (i) Several towns of a district effected a 
political union, the government being centred in one of 
them, or in a newly founded city. (2) In districts con- 
taining only one town the rural population was gathered 
into this as the only fortified place. (3) Two cities were 
amalgamated into one, perhaps by the will of some 
superior authority, c.g. a Hellenistic king. (4) In a tribal 
State a city was founded as a political centre for the 
districts occupied by villages and farms. In the second 
and third type of synoecismus the population was actually 
transplanted ; in most cases the synoecismus was a merely 
politic.al act (cf. Thuc. 2. 15). 

U. Kalirsteclt, Pit’, b.v. 'SjTioikismoj’. V. E. 

SYNTHESIS (garment), see mess, para. 3. 

SYPHAX (Zo^a^, chief of a Numidian tribe, thcMasae- 
sylcs, in north Africa, with capitals at .Siga and Cirta, 
He wore a diadem like a Hellenistic monarch, while 
Phoenician, not Berber, was his official court language. 
In a war against Carthage (ending in 212 n.c.), he received 
some support from the Scipios in Spain, He overran 
part of the territory of his neighbour Masinissa (q.v.) 
.and tried to retain the friendship of both Rome and 
Carthage, but was won over to the latter by Sophonisba 
(q.v.). He fought against the Roman cxpcditionar>' force 
under Scipio, who burnt his camp. Defeated at Campi 
Magni, he fled to his kingdom where he was beaten in 
b.attlc and captured by Laelius and Masinissa (203). He 
died in imprisonment in Italy. 

For coinage see L. Cbatricr, Deim'plhn tin Mor.r.cr'rs tfc la 
Xu-tulie (1911). R- 

STOACUSE, a Corinthian colony founded c. 734 n.c. 
Cl'huc. 6. 3). 'Die colony was soon prosperous in trade 
and agriculture; r. 59S it founded Camarina. It.s first 
known government was an aristocracy of l.indlords 
(ycij.opos), who had reduced the natives to serfdom 
(KvMvpw). A constitution was attributed to the hero 
Diodes (q.v.). "Ilic Demos and serfs c,vpclled the land- 
lords (c. 4S1;); the latter received tlic help of Gelon (q.v.) 
who became tyrant and forcibly transported the popula- 
tion of neighbouring Greek cities to Syraaise. The old 
double citv on the isle (Onygia) and on the mainland 
(.•\chradir.-i> liecame insufikient : new qu.trters were built, 
Tvche and Tcme.nitet (hater called N’c.ipo!is). Gelon dc 
rented tlse Cnrtlupnia-ns at Himera (4S0) and nuide Syra 


cuse the most important dty of the Western World after 
Carthage. His successor Hicron I (q.v.) extended its 
influence to soutli Italy, and gave it .a cultural splendour 
second only to that of Athens. After his death (467) Syra- 
cuse lost her empire. The moderate democracy worked 
tlirough an Assembly and Senatc(^orAr;): two other coun- 
cils, the^^ouvicAjjro?, perhaps an c.xtraordinarj’ assembly, 
and the ccrKAijro j are not clearly known. The yearly stratrsi 
(in variable number) were lieads of the State. The People 
had a rrpoorrttn;? too Stj/iou, probably an unofficial spokes- 
rnnn. The first yc.ars of the new Government were 
difficult. The new citizens of Gelon were expelled. A 
procedure of ostracism (rrcToAicr^ids') was temporarily 
introduced. But Syracuse won the wai ; against Ducctius 
(q.v.) and Acragas. Two Athenian attempts to intervene 
in Sicily (427-424; 415-413) were repulsed by Syracuse, 
and_ Hcrmocratcs’ (q.v.) policy of inten-ention in tlie 
affairs of Greece led to his banishment and constitutional 
changes: the presidency of the popular assembly was 
probably transferred from the stralcgi to archons clioscn 
by lot. 

2. In face of another Carthaginian attack and subse- 
quent complications Syracuse submitted to the tyranny of 
Dionysius I (q.v.). The troubled period of Dionysius II 
(367-344) was interrupted by a long exile (357-347), in 
which the two Academics Dion and Callippus and two 
other sons of Dionysius I treacherously replaced one 
another. Timolcon (q.v.), to s.ave the supremacy of 
Syracuse in Sicily, introduced new colonists, and n new 
democratic constitution. The senate of 600 members 
gradually developed into an oligarchy of whicfi the 
leaders were later banished. But tlie democratic leader 
Agathoclcs (q.v.) carried out a revolution by which he 
became arpaTTjyoj avroKpdrmp (317) and king (304). 
With his death (2S9) the last great period of Greek 
expansion in Italy passed away. 

3. A new tyrant, Hicetas (28S-27S n.c.) was beaten by 
the Carthaginians. The Carthaginians besieged Syra- 
cuse, but Pyrrhus (q.v.), who drove them back, was not 
able to renew the State of Dionysius and AgntbocIcs. 
Micron II (q.v.) defeated the Mamertines, but indirectly 
provoked the intervention of the Romans whose hon- 
oured vassal he became. His nephew Hicronimus 
(215-214 D.c.) did not follow his policy. After his 
murder, the struggle bctv.’ccn a pro-Roman aristocratic 
party and 0 pro-C.arthaginian party led to the Roman 
siege. Despite a heroic defence, in which .Archimedes 
played his part, Marccllus mastered Ortj’gia liy trcachcrj’ 
and Achradina by surrender (211). In the Roman pro- 
vince, Syracuse w.ts a eivitas decitmana, but remained a 
bc.iutiful city, the residence of the governor. Settlers were 
sent by Augustus in 21 ti.c.: Syracuse became a colony. 
In A.D, 2S0 it was plundered by the Franks. Famous 
c.ntncombs show the development of Christianity. 

Fov Inbliopmeliy cf. Stetl.Y. J. IKrsril, /JiMi-'er. (1941). tj'i; 

I^ Wickett. /’(I'ivA. 1478; L. GiulUno, Stma tli y,tnniia (tiliVa’ 
(>93f’);W'. HOlll, t'rT/nu!t-.sii:rsclitrhtf voa For ihc 

topoftraphy: K. Fabnciin, ‘IJas nntlkc Syrakus’, Kli^, Iteih. xiviii 
(193s). Ccir.j: E. Dochrincer, Die tifCneen r<n SytatTji (i 9 i 94 . 

SYRIA. This country (often called by the Greeks Code 
Syria, to distinguish it from ‘Syria between the rivers' or 
^^csopotamia) was a satrapy (‘Beyond the River*) of the 
Persian Empire till in 332 n.c. it w.-is conquered by 
Alexander. On his death (3:3) if "■'ns assigned to Lao- 
medon, who was in 3 1 9-3 1 8 ejected by Ptolemy I. There- 
after it svas disputed betiveen Ptolemy and Antironti?, 
till on the Latter’s death in 301 it sv.as partitioned betsveen 
Sclcuais 1 , who occupied the north (Syrk Sdeueia), end 
Ptolemy 1 , who rct.iir.ed the south, to v.hidi the name 
C'^ielc Syria wua now rc-'tricted; the boutjdary v-ai the 
river E!'nithcrut-. Dc'.i'itc th.c three Sjrian vvp.n this 
mranremens renuuned substantially ttnehaneed liil in 
201 Antiocilus III conquered C<>de Syria. During tlxh 
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period the four Phoenician dynasties which had ruled 
most of the coast were suppressed, and the maritime 
towns became republics, governed by sujfetes. The 
Seleucids, especially Seleucus I, colonized their area 
intensively, founding at least eight cities and six military 
colonies of Macedonians. The Ptolemies seem to have 
founded no colonies and governed the interior on a 
bureaucratic system like the Egyptian. Antiochus IV 
(175-163) encouraged the hellenization of the upper 
classes, which had already made some progress, and its 
corollary, civic autonomy. He allowed both the principal 
Greek colonies and the chief Phoenician towns to issue 
their own coins, and granted civic charters to many 
native towns in the interior. 

2. After Antiochus IV’s death the Seleucid power 
gradually declined owing to constant wars between rival 
claimants to the throne, complicated by Ptolemaic inter- 
ventions. Taking advantage of the weakness of the 
central Government, many of the cities asserted their 
freedom, and scores of local chiefs carved out principali- 
ties for themselves, while four native dynasties, those of 
Commagene, the Ituraeans, the Jews, andtheNabataeans 
(q.v.), built up considerable kingdoms. The two branches 
of the Seleucid house were gradually pushed back to 
Antioch and to Damascus and its neighbourhood, to 
which the term Coele Syria was now restricted. Finally, 
in 83, Tigranes of Armenia occupied the country, and on 
his defeat Pompey made Syria a Roman province (64- 
63). Pompey re-established a number of cities which had 
been subdued or destroyed by d)Triasts, notably those 
subject to the Jewish kingdom, but in general confirmed 
the existing situation. The province of Syria thus com- 
prised besides the cities, a few of which were free, the 
client kingdoms of Commagene and Arabia, the ethnarchy 
of the Jews, the tetrarchy of the Ituraeans, and many 
minor tetrarchies in the north. The Parthians invaded 
Syria in 40 and were ejected by Ventidius in 39. Antony 
gave to Cleopatra the Ituraean tetrarchy, the coast up to 
the Eleutherus (except Tyre and Sidon), Damascus and 
Coele Syria, and parts of the Jewish and Nabataean 
kingdoms. 

3. Sj-ria (which probably included Cilicia Pedias from 
c. 44 B.c. to A.D. 72) was under the Principate an im- 
portant military command; its legate, a consular, had 
down to A.D. 70 normally four legions at his disposal. 
The client kingdoms were gradually annexed. Com- 
magene (q.v.) was finally incorporated in the province in 
A.D. 72, Ituraea partly in 24 b.c., partly (Agrippa IPs 
kingdom) c. A.D. 93. Judaea, at first governed by pro- 
curators, became in A.D. 70 a regular province ruled by a 
praetorian legate, tvho commanded a legion withdrawn 
from Syria; under Hadrian the province, henceforth 
usually known as Syria Palaestina, became consular, 
a second legion being added. The Nabataean kingdom 
became in A.D. 105 the province of Arabia, ruled by a 
praetorian legate with one legion. Septimius Severus 
divided Syria into a northern province with two legions 
(Syria Coele) and a southern with one legion (Syria 
Phoenice). Urbanization made little progress under the 
Empire. Commagene and Arabia were on annexation 
partitioned into cities, but much of Ituraea was added 
to the territories of Berytus, Sidon, and Damascus, and 
in the rest the villages became the units of government. 
In Judaea the centralized bureaucracy established by the 
Ptolemies and maintained by the Seleucids, Maccabees, 
and Hcrodians survived in some areas throughout the 
Principate ; in others cities were founded by Vespasian, 
Hadrian, and the Severan emperors. Of the minor 


principalities some, such as Chalcis ad Belum, Emisa, 
and Area, became cities, but most seem to have been 
incorporated in the territories of existing towns. Cities 
being so scarce, Syria remained a predominantly rural 
country — hence its importance as a recruiting-ground 
both for the local legions and for many auxiliary units — 
and only superficially hellenized: not only the peasants 
of the wide city territories but even the proletariat of the 
towns always continued to speak Aramaic. 

4. Wine was grown for export in many parts, chiefly 
along the coast. Other agricultural products of com- 
mercial importance were nuts, various fruits, such as the 
plums of Damascus or the dates of Jericho, and vege- 
tables, e.g. Ascalonite onions. The principal industries 
were linen-weaving (at Laodicea and in several Phoeni- 
cian and north Palestinian towns), wool-weaving (at 
Damascus), purple-dyeing (on the Phoenician and Pales- 
tinian coast), and glass-blowing (at Sidon). The country 
was also enriched by the transit trade from Babylonia, 
Arabia Felix, and the Far East, much of which passed 
by caravan over the Arabian desert to such emporia as 
Palmyra, Damascus, Bostra, and Petra, and thence to 
the coastal ports. 

Mommsen, The Provincet of the Roman Empire ii (1886), 1-2311 
G. A. Harrer, Studies in the History of the Roman Province of Syria 
(191s): E. S. Bouchier, Syria as a Roman Province (IQ16); U. Kahr- 
stedt, ‘Syrische Territorien in hellenistischer Zeit’, Abh.Ges. GOtt., 
phil.-hist. KI., N.F. xix (1926); R. Dussaud, Topographie historique 
de la Syrie antique et midiivale (1927): E. Honigmann, PW ivA 
{1932), 1549-1727; F. Cumont, CAH xi, ch. 15; Jones, Eastern 
Cities, 227-95; F- Heichelheim, An Economic Survey of Ancient 
Rome iv (1938), 120-257. A. H. M. J. 

SYRINX (Svpiyp, a nymph loved by Pan (q.v.). She 
ran away from him and begged the earth, or the river- 
nymphs, to help her; she became a reed-bed, from wliich 
Pan made his pipe (crupiyl). 

Ovid, Met. i. 689 ff.; Servius on Verg. Eel. 2. 31. 

SYRINX, see MUSIC, § 9 (ii). 

SYRTES, the shallow waters lying between Tunisia, 
Tripolitania, and Cyrenaica. The Greater Syrtis (Gulf 
of Sidra) formed the south-east comer of this ill-reputed 
Mediterranean bay, the Lesser Syrtis {Gtilf of Gahls) 
the south-west. Legends, possibly propagated to protect 
Phoenician trade-monopoly, exaggerated the dangers of 
the Syrtic Sea, which failed to hamper the commerce 
of the Phoenician Tripolis to the south or the Greek 
Pentapolis to the west; to the west Meninx {Djerba), the 
mythical island of the Lotus-eaters, did a prosperous 
trade in purple dye, and Tacape {Gabis) and Taparura 
(Sfax) were flourishing ports. W. N. W. 

SYRUS, see publilius (3). 

SYSSITIA {avatjirla’, also known as dvSpeta or ^ihiria) 
were mess-companies, among which the citizen body was 
apportioned at Sparta and in the cities of Crete. At 
Sparta each mess was about fifteen strong. Membership 
(which was obtained by co-optation) was a necessary 
qualification for full citizenship, and each messmate 
was bound to provide from his estate a fixed minimum 
ration of food on pain of disfranchisement. The Cretan 
syssitia were formed by voluntary grouping roimd a 
leader of good family; their upkeep was at State cost. 

According to Aristotle [Pol. 12^2^33,) syssitia also 
existed at Carthage. These probably were confined to the 
aristocracy. 

Plutarch, Lycvrgta la; Strabo 10. 480, 483. M- 
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TABELLAE, see BOOKS, ii. 3. 

TABELLARII were freedmen or slaves employed as 
couriers, and formed part of the familia of every indivi- 
dual or company with correspondents in the provinces. 
Their services were shared by groups of friends. During 
Caesar’s Gallic campaigns Oppius arranged for the 
sending of letters to him and his officers (Cic. QFr. 3. 
I. 8). In the Civil Wars tabcllarii were often stopped and 
their letters read (Cic. Fam. iz. 12. 1). In the Piincipate 
private tabcllarii were still required, as the Public Post 
carried no priv'ate correspondence {see postal service). 
The imperial tabcllarii {ILS 1701-11) were organized in 
groups under praepositi and optioncs. Tabcllarii had to 
travel on foot unless provided with a diploma entitling 
them to the use of the ciirsus publicus (Plin. Ep. 10. 64). 

G. H. S. 

TABERNARIA, sc. fabula, see fabula. 


TABULA BANTINA, a bronze tablet, found at Dantia 
in 1793, and now at Naples. On it is inscribed in the 
Latin alphabet an Oscan inscription containing a series 
of municipal regulations for the town of Bantia. A Latin 
inscription (CIL i*. 582) on the other side dates it c. 125 
B.c. It is of vital importance for the study of Oscan. 

C. D. Buck, A Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian^ (texts, plossar>', 
bibliography; igaS). P. S. N. 


TABULA PONTEFICUM, a whitened board set up 
yearly by the Pontifex Maximus in the Regia, with the 
magistrates’ names, recorded by the day events in which 
the pontifical college took ceremonial action, e.g. dedica- 
tions, festivals, triumphs, eclipses, famines, prodigies; 
political events entered solely in their sacral connexion. 
From the first full registration of prodigies in Livy 
(296-295 B.c.), the first recorded eclipse (if this is dated 
13 June 288, reading ‘quadringentesimo’ in Cicero, 
Pep. I. 16. 2$), and tlic first regular accuracy of the 
fasti (q.v.), it appears to have begun about 300 B.C., 
presumably on the Ogulnian reform of the pontifical 
college. It formed the basis for the composition of the 
annates maxirni (c. 123 B.C.), with the incorporation of 
fuller political records. 

Cicero, De Or. 2. 12. 52; Servius ad Verg. Arn. i. 373; Calo 
Originrs, bk. 4, fr. 77 (I’ctcr). O. Sceck, D!t Kalenaartafa aer 
PcmUfices (1885); h. CantarcUi, nk'.fil. 1898, 209: De Sanctu, .Slor. 
Rom. i. 16: K. J. Uclocli, HSm. Geschichte, SG; J. E. A. Crake CPM. 
1940. A. 11. McU. 


TABULAE IGUVTNAE. At Gubbio, the ancient 
Igu\dum (Umbria), tliere were discovered in 1444 nine 
bronze tablets of varying sizes (the largest now surviving 
measures 33 by 22 in., the smallest 16 by 12), engraved on 
one or botli sides partly in the native, partly in the Latin 
alphabet. Two of them were taken to Venice iti 1540 
and lost; the remaining seven arc still at Gubbio. ilit.se 
are the famous Iguvine Tables. The oldest was written 
c. 400 E.C., and the latest not later than 90 B.c. The text 
contains the proceedings and liturgy of a brotherhood of 
priests, the f rater ati'ifiitrr (‘Fratres Aticdii , apparently 
in origin a tiornen pentilirinm), not unlike the Roman 
Arval brethren, viz. : regulations for the l^ustration of 
Ipuvium, for an assembly of the populus (Umo, pup.um 
acc. sing.) of Iguvium fp-rr -■■im.-My in connexion with 
the Imtrtim), rm-.ck.iviif.” rat rifice of the lustnim on 
bclialf of the Brotherhood, an optional sacrifice of a dog 
to the infernal deitv Hontm. assembly and sncnlic« at 
the ’dccurial' fcst!v.als of federated chans (ten in number), 
directions for sacrifice to Jupiter, Pomonus (called 


piiprike dat. sing., quasi *Pubi-dlais and connected with 
initiation-rites?), Vesuna, and other deities on stated 
occasions, and various administrative resolutions of the 
Brotherhood. Among the other deities worshipped were 
Trebtis, Te/cr^ (connected with burnt offerings?), Torra 
(all three designated loutus or louia), Pracstita (called 
Cernd), Ccrrtis Martins, Mars Hodius, Hulc (an infernal 
deity'), Mars Grabovius (‘the oalt-tree’, an epithet of 
Illyrian associations or origin), Fisns and Fisonius, 
Picn{u)ms Martins, Coredins, Vojfio (‘hearer of vows’ ?), 
Tursa (a goddess of dread), Purtnpite (the recipient of 
offerings). In scope, content, and antiquity the Iguvine 
Tables surpass all other documents for the study of 
Italic religion. Sec lustration. They arc also the main 
source of our knowledge of Umbrian. 

F. Bucchclcr, Umbrica (18S3). Is still importiint. C. D. Buck, A 
Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian' (1928; texts and glossary); A. von 
Blumcnthal, J 9 (C iguvinischen Ta/eln {sqjs), discusses numerous 
det.aits, but is prone to dubious conjecture; G. Devoto, Tabulae 
I/Cuvinae (1937}, gives much attention to matters of religion; I. 
Roscnzwcig, Ritual and Cults of Pre.Roman Iguvium (1937), is a 
usable compilation. See also the bibliography to the article rcliciox, 
ITALIC. J. W. 

TABULARIUM. (i) The record-office at Rome, pro- 
bably sen’ing chiefly the adjacent aerarinm Saturn!, 
built by Q. Lutatius Catulus in 78 b.c. Its rear fafade, 
standing upon a huge substructure, masked the ridge 
betrveen the two summits of the Capitol and closed the 
west end of Sulla’s forum, overshadowing the temples of 
Concord and Saturn. A stairway from tlie Forum 
climbed through the ground-floor of the substructure to 
the front hall of the building. The first floor contained 
a service corridor, leading from the top of the Porticus 
Deorum Conscntsnm to two floors of c.astcm strong- 
rooms. The fajade is formed by an arcade with shops 
or offices, and masks two inaccessible vaulted undercrofts 
suggestive of two large asymmetrical halls, now vanished, 
at the level of the upper Corinthian fagadc, a Flavian 
restoration. 

Sec Delbrucck, liellenistische Baulen in iMium ! (1907), 23-46. 

(2) Other tabnlaria in Rome were the Aventine 
Templum Cereris, for plebiscites and senatus consulta; 
Atrium Libertatis, the censors’ registry of punishments 
and citizen-rolls; Acdcs Nympharum, the censors’ tax- 
registry; Tabnlarinm Caesaris, for cadastral records; 
Tabulariirm castrense, for the Imperial household. 

(3) Taxation sub-officcs (C/L vi. S431). 

(4) Tabnlarinm Caesaris in provinces for Imperial 
rescripts, etc. [CIL x. 7852). 

(5) Tabnlarinm Caesaris in provincial capitals for fax- 
rctums, census, imperial domain-land, birlh-rcgistmtion 
(S.H.A. Vit. Mare. 6). 

(6) Military tabnlaria in legionary fortresses and 
frontier forts (CII, viii. 2852; vi. 3196). 

(7) Tabnlaria cii-itatum for municipal or cantonal 
records and local taxation. 

See for (2)-{7) O. Hir»chfe!c!, Die laisertichen I'ertsalturgt. 
tearsSen' (1905). 59 fl-, 325: J. Marnuirdt, Ri'.nkche Stcatst m-,’ 
i, ii (1SS1-4); .Mommten, Oeianm, Scl.ri/l. v. 329. 1 . A. It. 

TACFARINAS, a Niimidian, formerly an auxiliary 
trooper, took to brigand.igc and stirred up a serious 
insurrection in Africa (a.». 17). Despite victo.ries svon 
by three proconsuls in succession, Furius Camillus, L. 
Aprontus, and Q. Junius Bhcsusfthe last of sshotn wz.'. 
ncc!.itmed imperator by the troops), tlic elusive cnc.my 
prosecuted his depredations until trapped and kitted at 
Auria by P. Cornelius Dolabclla (24). IL S. 
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TACHYGRAPHY. (i) Greek. Diogenes Laertius 
(Vit. Xen. 2. 48) says that Xenophon was the first to use 
signs to represent spoken words (,7rp&Tos wooTjpetto- 
aafievos ra Xeyofieva) ; but whether this represents any- 
thing like systematic tachygraphy is Quite^ uncertain. 
The same may be said of the word 6^vypd<f>os in the 
LXX version of Ps. xlv. 2. Nothing is really known of 
Greek shorthand except from papyri and wax-tablets 
found in Egypt, which give specimens of tachygraphy 
from the second century a.d. onwards, and portions of 
manuals from the end of the third century. These show 
a fully organized system, composed of a syllabary and a 
(so-called) Commentary, consisting of groups of words, 
arranged in fours or occasionally eights, with a sign 
attached to each, which had to be memorized. The 
tetrads include some element of association (e.g. one 
sign represents rawp.-qhr]s, olvoxoet, veKrap, /ii^o^dp^a- 
pos), but oftener it is not discernible. Such a system 
is referred to in Basil. De Virg. 31 (Migne, PG xxx. 733). 
The British Museum has a portion of two manuals 
(Papp. 2561, 2562), and a wax-tablet book with exercises; 
and this material is supplemented by papyri from 
Antinoe and elsewhere. 

(2) Latin. According to Plutarch (,Cato Mi. 23), 
Cicero introduced shorthand at Rome, and as he refers 
to it by a Greek name (Std <n]p.cio)v, Att. 13. 32) he 
probably derived it from Greece. The Latin system, 
which shows affinity with the Greek, is associated with 
the name of Cicero’s freedman. Tiro, and the lists of 
symbols which have come down to us are known as 
notae Tironianae, but the medieval representations of 
them have been elaborated to an extent that would malte 
them useless for actual reporting. They are sometimes 
used for scholia. 

In the ancient systems of shorthand, as in the modem, 
one sign may have several interpretations, and in order 
to interpret shorthand records it is necessary to have a 
clue to the subject, and (often) to remember something 
of what was said. Thus stock phrases such as <5 dvSpes 
’AOrjvaioi or tl Set p,aKpoXoystv were represented by 
single signs. 

The recently discovered material is in H. J. M. Milne, Greek 
Shorthand Manuals (1034); the earlier literature in C. Wessely, 
Ein System altgriechischer Tachygraphie (189s); A. Mentz in Arch. 
Pap. viii. 34; F. \V. G. Foat in JHS. xxi. 238; V. Gardthausen, 
Griechisehe Palaeographie’ (1913), ii. 270-84; E. M. Thompson, 
Introd. to Gr, and Lot. Palaeography (igial, 71-4. F. G. K. 

TACITUS (i), Cornelius. We do not know exactly the 
parentage, year of birth and death, or even praenomen, 
of Tacitus. He was bom c. a.d. 55, possibly of North 
Italian stock, and began his official career under Vespa- 
sian. He married Agricola’s daughter in 77, and became 
praetor and XVvir sacris facitmdis in 88 (, Agr. 9; Hist. 
r. i; Amt. ii. 11). Away from Rome when Agricola 
died in 93, he returned to witness three deadening years 
of Domitian’s savagery (Agr. 2 and 44). Consul suffectus 
in 97, he pronounced the funeral oration over Verginius 
Rufus (q.v.), and in 100 led Pliny in prosecuting Marius 
Priscus for extortion; famous by now for eloquence, he 
attracted students ‘ex admiratione ingenii’ (Pliny, Ep. 

4. 13). He was proconsul of Asia, probably in 112-13 
{Ay Arch, xl (1936), 71); a passage in Ann. 2. Gi must 
have been written after 115. That is all. 

2. ’The Dialogus, now after much controversy regarded 
as Tacitean by most scholars, takes rank as his earliest 
work, composed c. a.d. 80. Purporting to be a discussion 
on reasons for the decline of oratory, it is written with 
great charm, skill in characterization, and with some 
foretaste of T.’s later style. Then came silence till Domi- 
tian's death. The De vita lulii Agricolae, published in 
98, describes the life of his father-in-law, the larger part 
being devoted to the scene of Agricola’s greatest achieve- 
ments, Britain. It belongs to a well-known genre, and is 
frankly laudatory toward its subject and critical of his 


jealous master, Domitian. Military and topographical 
details are subordinated to the depicting of Agricola’s 
character; 'bonum uirum facile crederes, magnum 
libenter’. 

3. To 98, too, belongs the De origine et situ Germane- 
rum, a description of the various tribes inhabiting the 
regions north of Rhine and Danube. Again Tacitus 
employs a familiar genre, though probably more than one 
motive impelled him to write. Considering its sources, 
the account appears careful and reliable. Throughout 
there is a contrast, sometimes open, sometimes implied, 
between the robust simplicity of a vast and virile nation 
and the immorality and corruption of the over-civilized 
empire threatened by it; ‘tarn diu Germania uincitur’. 

4. These are short monographs. Two longer works 
narrate imperial history from a.d. 14-96. The first has 
no manuscript title, but is usually called the Histories: 
beginning in 69, it presumably ended with Domitian’s 
assassination. Four books and twenty-six chapters of 
the fifth alone survive, but they give a comprehensive 
picture of Civil War, containing an extraordinary gallery 
of ambitious intriguers and incompetent rulers, with one 
emperor who ‘changed for the better’, Vespasian. What 
Tacitus related of Domitian may be gauged from the 
Agricola, and from the portrait of him in 70 — ‘nondiun 
ad curas intentus, sed stupris et adulteriis filium principis 
agebat’ {Hist. 4. 2). 

5. The second is the Annals, a conventional title (cf. 
Ann. 4. 32), for in the First Medicean manuscript the 
heading is ‘ab excessu diui Augusti’. We know of sixteen 
books, though 7-10 are completely missing, and book 
16 breaks off in a.d. 66, before Nero’s death. Indeed, the 
exact number of books in Histories and Annals is uncer- 
tain: St. Jerome writes as though there were thirty 
{Comment, in Zachariam, 3. 14), but scholars cannot 
decide whether the Annals contained eighteen books and 
the Histories twelve, or sixteen and fourteen. For each 
year Tacitus makes a division into affairs concerning the 
Princeps and his provinces, and affairs concerning the 
Senate and its provinces. Occasionally, for artistic or 
historical clarity, he oversteps the year’s limit, but the 
reason alleged is characteristic, — ‘quo requiescerct 
animus a domesticis malls’ {Ann. 6. 38). Attempts, by 
Ross in 1878 and Hochart in 1890, to prove the Annals 
a Renaissance forgery, are easily refuted; we possess in 
them the genuine Tacitus at the height of his powers. 

6. What of the man himself? In composing these 
works Tacitus could draw partly on previous authors, 
now non-existent (Aufidius Bassus, Cluvius Rufus, 
Fabius Rusticus, or Vipstanus Messalla), partly on his 
own experience. He quotes and chooses between con- 
flicting accounts {Hist. 3. 28; Ann. 13. 20; 14. 2), and we 
need not doubt his thoroughness and care (Pliny, Ep._ 7 - 
33). Fabia’s thesis, that Tacitus always slavishly copied 
one source, is both unlikely and unacceptable. 

7. But his view is also coloured by his own experience. 
Reacting against the Principate, Tacitus looks back 
longingly on the ‘free’ institutions of the Republic 
(‘libertatem et consulatum’, Ann. r. r; cf. 4. 63); the 
Principate may have benefited the provinces and secured 
peacc{Ann. s.z’Hist. 1. 1), but the overwhelming power 

thus centred in one man blunted the moral sense of even 
experienced rulers {Ann. 6. 48), and rapidly reduced the 
ruled to servility and flattery. Thus the Principate 
tended towards regnum, where T. found ‘fugas ciuium, 
urbium euersiones, fratrum coniugum parentum ncccs 
aliaque solita regibus’ {Hist. 5. 8; cf. Ann. 6. i, and 12. 
66) and even Augustus is damned with faint praise, or 
belauded only for contrast with lus worse succcssore 
(e.g. Ann. i. 46 ; 3. 5 ; 13. 3). Roman virtus had stagnated 
into an_ inactive and inglorious temper; Augusts had 
lured citizens into the Principate ‘dulcedine otii’; pa.'t 
merely cloaked ignavia. The emperors had neglected 
military glory: Tiberius preferred diplomacy to arms 
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(Ann. 2. 64 and 4. '32) ; Caligula’s campaigns were a farce 
(Germ. 37 and Hist. 4. 15); Claudius had merely recon- 
quered Britain(^gr. 13); and Nero’s crimes had aHenated 
the soldiery (Ann. 15. 67). Domitian had been warlike, 
but in the wrong way, and Tacitus shrinks from enumera- 
ting the Roman lives he lost (Orosius 7. 10. 4). 

8. Nor was the vaunted pax Augusta fruitful or pros- 
perous, at least in Rome (Hist. 1. 1 ; Ann. x. 10); what 
galls Tacitus is the lack of independence and courage 
among those who should most have shown it. While 
lower ranks provided shining examples of loyalty and 
heroism (Ann. 13. 44 and 15. 57), most nobles and 
senators could only cringe to a despot, ‘homines ad 
seruitutem paratos’ (Ann. 3. 65; cf. 14. 13), and though 
L. Silanus did put up a fight (Ann. 16. 9), the ‘patientia 
seruilis’ of Nero’s victims rouses Taeitus’ scornful pity 
(Ann. 16. 16). Yet he disapproves the Stoic-minded and 
their theatrical gestures : his ideal was the prudence of 
Agricola (Agr. 42) or of L. Piso (Ann. 6. 10). 

9. Throughout those eighty odd years, T. discerns 
the wrath of the gods working, gods more eager to punish 
than to save (Hist. i. 3; Ann. 4. i; 16. 16). His task is 
gloomy, to record the suspicions of Tiberius, played upon 
by informers ; Claudius the helpless tool of freedmen or 
wives ; the vanity and vice of Nero — all resulting in base- 
less accusations and judicial murders. ‘Primum facinus 
noui principatus’ (y3;m, i. 6) is echoed by ‘prima nouo 
principatu mors’ (Ann. 13. i) for the reign of Nero. 
Given the opportunity of recounting victories won by 
Germanicus or Corbulo, Tacitus can expand indeed 
(Ann. 2. 18; 13. 39) ; otherwise he feels a painful contrast 
with Republican historians — ‘nobis in arto et inglorius 
labor’ (Ann. 4. 32). Better times undeniably had come 
with Nerva (Agr. 3 ; Hist. x. i), but he fears that the past 
century, in his account, will seem a sombre period (Ann. 

4' 33^- . , 

10 . To dissipate this feeling of monotony and rivet 
the reader’s attention T. marshals all his resources, 
forming a style unique and perfectly adapted to purpose, 
lie keeps us continually on the alert. His vocabulary 
is large and varied : note the different phrases for dying 
or committing suicide or for ‘evening was approaclung’. 
To tlic classicjil word Tacitus prefers an older, a simple 
verb to the usual compound, new forms to hackneyed. 
Echoes of poetry, subtle reminiscences of Virgil, Gracc- 
isms, all make their appc.al. Words are left uncoupled, 
grouped in strange and striking order (‘tamcn’ pushed to 
Sic end ; Ann. 2. 57), or thrust into vdolcnt prominence. 

11. 'Though 'Tacitus can elaborate sentences of length 
and complexity, he prefers (like Sallust) rapidity and 
shortness; periodic structure is deliberately abandoned. 
Gone are the temporal clauses of Li\'>-, gone the super- 
latives of Cicero. Instead we have intensity and brevity, 
gained by skilful vise of Historic Infinitives, or adjectives 
that become practically Active P.ast Participles (‘gnarus’, 
‘certus’, ‘dubius’), by omission of verbs, by compression. 
Doublings or treblings are rare: every noun, every 
adjective holds its last drop of meaning. So intensely 
personal is his style that he rarely quotes,^ save for 
damning effect — a phrase revealing Tiberius’ tortured 
soul, a bmt.al joke of Nero, a tribune’s bluntncss (Ann. 

6.6;i4.S9 ;tS- 67; , r t,,- 

12. Throughout shines the qu.ihty Pliny noted m 
Tacitus’ speeches, elevation. Tacitus believes in tlic 
dignity and moral effect of history (Ann. 3. 65). lie will 
not chronicle petty events (Ann. 13. 3t)t his unwilling- 
ness to mention spades and shovels (Ann. x. ()$), or a 
gardcn.c.srt (Ann. is. 32) leads to circumlocutions 
rrcalling Frcncli tragedy, but he never drops into mere 
pomposity; he knows history is a great theme, to he 
.ndomed bv fidts and Ac^queniia worthy of it (Ann. 4. 34). 
nds consciousness informs his whole manner, whether 
in comment on nobles who competed at Nero’s bidding, 
*quos fato pcrfunctos nc nominatim tradam, maioribua 


corum tribuendum puto’ (Ann. 14. 14), or sad reflection 
on the ‘ludibria rerum mortalium cunctis in negotiis’ 
(Ann. 3. 18). 

13. The style, indeed, is incsc.apable, making its effect 
sometimes by long passages, sometimes by sentences, 
sometimes by one phrase of psychological insight. We 
may instance Agrippina’s murder by her son (Ann. 14. 
1-9), or the rise and collapse of the Pisonian conspiracy 
(Ann. 15. 48-71); Vitellians and Vespasianists fighting 
ferociously in the heart of Rome, while onlookers applaud 
(Hist. 3. 82-3), or Germanicus’ visit to the Varian camp 
(Ann. X. 61-2), or the terrible picture of Tiberius’ end 
(Ann. 6. 50-1). Great and fatal characters stalk across 
the stage — ^Tiberius, Sejanus, the younger Agrippina, 
Nero — and these arc drawn at length, but Tacitus can in 
a phrase sum up person or situation: Galba, ‘capax 
imperii nisi imperasset’ (Hist. x. 49); Vitcllius, ‘princi- 
patum ci detulere qui ipsum non noucrant’ (Hist. 3. 86); 
Claudius Sanctus, pusillanimous leader of disgraced 
troops, ‘effosso oculo dims ore, ingenio debilior’ (Hist. 
4. 62). 

14. Always the irony remains keen — 'proprium 
humani ingenii cst odisse quern laescris’ (Agr. 42), 
‘acerrima proximomm odia’ (Hist. 4. 70), ‘obliuionc 
magis quam dementia’ (Ann. 6. 14) — or we liave Nero's 
admiral advising him to destroy Agrippina; and after? — 
‘additumm principem defunctae tcmplum ct aras ct 
cetera ostentandac pietati’ (Ann. 14, 3). 

15. His bias against the dynastic system is plain; 3-ct 
his accuracy, though severely probed by modem criticism, 
can rarely be impugned. Though sometimes an unfavour- 
able interpreter of liis facts, he will not blacken even 
Tiberius or Nero by crediting stupid mmours about 
them (Ann. 4. 1 1 ; 16. 6). His picture of capital and court 
is terrible, but its general tmth is incontestable. His 
ga2e is focused upon Rome; when he looks farther he 
approves the sturdy simplicity of North Italy and the 
provinces (Ann. 16. 5), and can pen a moving appeal for 
tlic preservation of the Empire (Hist. 4. 74). 'Though 
mistmstful of ‘civilixation’ and of its debilitating effects, 
he never despairs of human nature: even the Civil War 
produced examples of heroism, loy.ilty, and friendship 
(Hist. I. 3), and virtue is not confined to past ages (Ann. 
3- 55). Napoleon called Tadtus a ‘traduccr of humanity’ : 
from one who spent his powers in annihilating humanity 
this verdict is interesting, but simply untrue. In inde- 
pendent research and judgement, in essential tmtli, in 
the dramatic power and nobility of an enthralling style, 
Tacitus claims his place among the greatest historians. 

16. Yet his survival hangs upon a slender thread. He 
was little read in succeeding centuries; later, Orosius 
(q.v.) and Sidonius (q.v.) appear to know him, and 
lordancs paraphrases a p.'issage from the Agricola. 'Then 
darkness falls, though in the ninth century monl« at 
Fulda apparently possessed the carlj' Annals, and the 
Germania. Even now we arc dependent upon one manu- 
script (discovered about 1510) {or Annals x-(s, and upon 
one manuscript (the Second Mcdiccan, discovered about 
1430) for Annals 1 1-16 and Histories 1-3. So near came 
Tacitus to mortality. See also LiTnwnv enmasM, WTIN, 
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(Loeb, 1925-31). Ann., G. G. Ramsay (1904); J. Jackson, (Loeb, 
igjr). 

Style, Diction, and Thouoht. Besides studies under 'Life 
and Works’ see: E. Courbaud, Les Procddis d'art de T. dam les 
'liistoires' (1918); N. Eriksson, Studien zu den Annalen da T, 
(1934); A. Draeger, Vber Syntax und Siil da Td (1882): Ph. 
Fabia, La Sources de T. (1893); Ed. Fraenkel, ‘Taeitus’, Neue 
Jahrb. viii (1932), 218; G. A. Harrer, ‘Taeitus and 'Tiberius’, 
sJi (1920), 57; J. S. Reid, ‘T. as a Historian’, JRS xi (1921), 191; 
R. Reitzenstein, T. und sein Werh (Neue Wege . . . IV) 1926. 
Lexicon; A. Gerber and A. Greef, Lexicon Taciteum (1903). 

M. P. C. 

TACITUS (2), Marcus Claudius, was chosen by the 
Senate to succeed Aurelian in September A.D. 275, being 
then an elderly senator, already twice consul. Consul for 
the third time in 276, he marched East, against Persia (?), 
gained a victory, through Florian, over the Goths in 
Pontus, but succumbed to murder, or the threat of it, 
from his own troops at Tyana (c. March). The mis- 
govemment of his kinsman. Maximinus, as governor of 
Syria, had brought discredit on his rule. 

A senator himself of high character and reputation, 
Tacitus certainly favoured the Senate, but he did not 
effectively restore its authority or give back to it the 
commands in the army. After Tacitus and his half- 
brother, Florian (q.v.), the ‘militaris potentia conualuit’ 
under Probus. Tacitus was probably responsible for 
some salutary reforms, such as forbidding the debase- 
ment of metals at the mint, but it was only the hopeful 
fancy of later historians that painted his reign as a late 
summer of constitutional government under the Senate. 
CAH xii. 3 1 1 ff. ; Parker, Roman World, 212 ff. H. M. 

TAENARUM {Talvapov, more rarely Taivapos)- (1) 
The central peninsula of south Peloponnesus and its 
terminal cape, near which stood a Temple of Poseidon. 
Near the temple, of which scanty traces remain, is a cave, 
tlirough which Heracles traditionally dragged up Cer- 
berus from Hades. The sanctuary enj'oyed a right of 
asylum (cf. the adventure of Pausanias, Thuc. i. 133), 
and private slaves were manumitted there, before' an 
ephor ( 7 G v. _i, 1228 ff.). In the later fourth century the 
Taenarum district was an important headquarters for 
mercenaries. 

(2) A city on the west coast of the above peninsula, 
probably founded by Augustus, and a member of the 
Eleutherolaconian League. A. M. W. 

TAGES, an important figure of Etruscan mythology, 
child-like in appearance but of divine wisdom. T. was 
unearthed by a peasant in the fields near Tarquinia and 
rev'ealed the Etruscan discipline (libri Tagctid) to the 
twelve lucumones of Etruria. 

Cf. A. S. Pease on Cic. Div. 2. 50. G. M. A. H. 

TAGUS (raydj), the title of the Thessalian head- 
magistrates, who were elected intermittently to deal with 
an emergency involving the whole country. In practice, 
tagi usually retained their office till their death, thus 
securing an advantage over the leaders of rival baronial 
families. The term iagtts is avoided by historians apart 
from Xenophon, but the principal leaders, such as Thorax 
the Aleuad who negotiated the submission to Xerxes, 
certainly held the tageia. Jason (q.v. 2) revived the 
office in 374 n.c. to legalixe his control of Thessaly, but 
Alexander (5), who claimed the tageia, cannot have been 
legitimately elected. When, a new Thessalian League 
was formed under Theban influence (c. 369), the federal 
tageia ceased to exist, and the principal magistrate was 
an apxosv. A municipal tageia, as is attested by inscrip- 
tions, survived until Roman times. 

E. Meyer, Theopomps Uellenika {1909), 218-49; A. MomiRliano, 
Athenaeum 1932, 51-3. H. D. W’. 

TALOS (ToAtuy, TaXos), perhaps originally a god (toAcos 
is the Sun and Talaios a Cretan title of I^us, Hcsych. 
s.vv.), but in mythology the guardian of Crete (originally 


of Europa, Ap. Rhod., infra). He is generally said to 
have been made of bronze by Hephaestus, but animated; 
for other accounts see Roscher’s Lex., s.v. He kept 
strangers off by throwing stones (Ap. Rhod.), or burned 
them (Simonides in schol. Plat. Resp. 337 a), or heated 
himself red-hot and then clasped them in his arms (Eusta- 
thius on Homer, p. 1S93. 6). His vital fluid was kept in 
by a membrane in his foot ; Medea (q.v.) cast him into 
a magic sleep and cut the membrane, thus killing him. 

Sec Ap. Rhod. Argon. 4. 1638 ff., the most circumstantial account, 
and A. B. Cook, Zeus i. 719 ff. H. J. R. 

TALTHYBIUS, Agamemnon’s ^herald (Iliad i. 320). 
For some reason his name remains familiar in later 
writings, while his comrade Eurybates (ibid.) is forgotten. 
He was the eponym of a herald-clan at Sparta, the Tal- 
thybiadae (see Hdt. 7. 134. 1). 


TANAGRA, the chief town of east Boeotia; with a 
territory extending to the sea, was more closely bound 
with Attica, with which it had easy connexions, than 
was the rest of Boeotia (cf. Hdt. 5. 57). It was ah early 
rival to Thebes ; after the Persian Wars it probably stood 
at the head of the Boeotian League (Head, Historia 
Numorurn^, p. 348). In 457 the Athenians were defeated 
here by the Spartans and their allies, and the battles of 
Oenophyta and Delium were also fought in this district. 
In the fourth century Tanagra declined in importance, 
contributing only one boeotarch to the League, but it 
flourished in Hellem'stic and Roman times (Strabo, p. 
403). It is now best known for the lively little Hellen- 
istic terracotta figures, women and groups from daily 
life, found in its graves. It was the birthplace of the 
poetess Corinna. 'The walls are preserved, but little else. 
See also federal states, para. 3. 

Paus. 9, 20, and Frazer, ad loc. T. J. D. 

TANAiS, the river Don, and a city at its estuary. The 
river was usually regarded as the boundary between 
Europe and Asia. A trade route to Central Asia, by 
which Ural gold came to the Black Sea, and Greek 
textiles were carried as far as Mongolia, probably fol- 
lowed the Tanais valley. But the Greeks knew little of 
the river: Aristotle and Alexander mistook it for a branch 
of the Jaxartes (q.v.). 

The city of 'Tanais was probably founded by Panti- 
capaeum c. 500 b.c. (to judge by the fairly rich finds 
beginning at that date). In the first century a.d. it was 
rebuilt higher up the river, near modem Rostov, but it 
lost its former prosperity. 

E. H. Minns, Scythians and Greeks (1913), 566-9. M. 


TANTALUS (TdvraXos), in mythology, king of Sipylos 
and the neighbourhood in Lydia, son of Zeus and Plutb 
(UkovTO)), Hyginus, Fab. 82. i ; the name is variously 
corrupted in sundry authors, sec Scheuer in Roscher’s 
Lexikon v. 75. 26 ff. Plutd being a minor being of the 
same kind as Plutus (q.v.), this would seem one of the 
numerous variants of a union of the sky-father with the 
earth-mother. It is natural, therefore, that their child 
should be proverbially wealthy (TavraXov ToAaiTa, 
Anacreon in Photius, s.v., is an older equivalent of ‘the 
riches of Croesus’) and king of a fertile district. He is the 
ancestor of the Pelopidae (see pelops), the line being 
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and also father of Niobe (q.v.). His chief legends deal 
with his crime and its punishment. For one form of the 
■former see pelops; there are various others, one of the 
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best known being that he stole the food of the gods, to 
whose society he had been admitted, and gave it to 
mortals (Pindar, 01 . r. 6o ff.). All agree that in some way 
he abused the privileges which he had been granted. 
But he was immortal (Pindar, ibid.), having eaten divine 
food, and so his penalty must be everlasting, for he could 
not be killed. In Homer (Od. ii. 582 ff.) and in most 
authors (it became almost proverbial for ‘tantalizing’ in 
our sense, see Plato, Prt. 315 c) he is hungry and thirsty; 
he stands in water up to his chin, with fruit-laden trees 
over his head, but when he tries to drink, the water 
disappears, and if he reaches for the fruit, the wind blows 
it away. Pindar (ibid. 57 ff.) says a great stone is hung 
over his head, always threatening to fall, so that the 
penalty is everlasting fear. Euripides (Or. 4 ff.) follows 
this version, putting Tantalus in the air, not, as usual, in 
Tartarus. H. J. R. 

TANUSIUS GEMINUSj historian mentioned in Suet. 
lul. 9, and for his ‘ponderosi’ Annales in Sen. Ep. 93. ii, 
where 'scis . . . quid uocentur’ supports the identification 
of T. with Catullus’ ‘Volusius’ from Padua (36. r and 
18-20; 95. 7). He may have written Annales in verse 
before his historia. 

Peter, imnel. 49 ff. J. W. D. 

TAPROBANE (also Palacsimundu; later Sallee and 
Siclcdiba), Ceylon. First described by Oncsicritus and 
Mcgasthenes(r. 325-300 d.c.) as an island south of India, 
it was believed by many to be a large land-mass projecting 
towards Africa (Strabo 15. 690-1 ; PeripL M. Ruhr. 6t). 
It was rediscovered by accident c. a.d. 50 (Plin. HN 6. 
84(1.); Ceylonese envoys visited Rome, and Greek 
traders henceforth frequented the island. Yet Ptolemy 
{Gcog. 7. 4. I ff.), while giving considerable detail and 
the correct shape, made it fourteen times too large. Many 
Roman coins, dating from the third centur)’, have been 
found in Ceylon, though western trade was now con- 
ducted intermediately through the Axumites. 

WarwinBton, Indian Commerce, esp. H, Codringfon, 

Ceylon Coins (1924); Still, Journ. R. Asiatic Soe., Ceylon 

TARAXBPPOS, see claucus (3). 

TARCHON, founder of Tarquinia and, according to 
some authorities, of the Etruscan dodecapolis. T. is the 
son of Tyrrhenus, the legendary le.adcr of the Etruscans 
on their migration from Lydia (Strabo 5, p. 219), and an 
ally of Evandcr (Verg. Aen. S. 506). He is shown on an 
Etruscan mirror in Florence, watching the examination 
of a liver for omens (E, Q. Giglioli, Arte ctnisco, 1934, 
pi. 299). G. M. A. H. 

TARENTINI LUDI, see secular games. 

TARENTUM (Ttlpay), a leading city of south Italy. 
Situated on an isthmus betAveen a sheltered bay and a 
tidal lagoon, it was the first port of call for westward- 
bound ships from Greece, and it derived wealth from the 
fisheries and the purple-mussels of the lagoon. Its coast 
was good orchard country’, and its hinterland provided 
the best sheep-downs in Italy. 

Mycenaean and geometric pottery' on the site prove 
unbroken intercourse with Greece from c. izoo r.c. 
The first permanent Greek settlement was m.adc c. 700, 
Avhen refugees from Sparta, the I’.irthcnlae, founded 
a colony. Although of Spartan origin, Tarentum had a 
nonnal constitutional development. Its early nristo- 
craev gave way (c. 475) to .a long-lived democracy, 
in which the fishennen played a predominant part. 
ITie territorial expansion of Tarcnttim was long delayed 
by the resist.sncc of the Mes3.spian tribes; c. 475 p 
Tarentine anny suffered a resounding defeat at their 
hands. But the* decline of Croton after 450 gave T.aren- 
tum nscendancy among the Greeks of south Italy; in 


433-432 founded a colony at Hcraclea (q.v. r), which 
became the scat of a league of Italiote Greeks. Under 
the administration of the philosopher Archytas (q.v.) 
Tarentum reached the height of its prosperity in the 
fourth century. Its textile industry was now supple- 
mented by ceramic manufactures of Attic style, and 
finds of Tarentine coins in the Po valley prove the growth 
of its trade in the Adriatic. Its wealth was reflected in a 
magnificent scries of gold coins. But after Archytas’ 
death the democracy became engrossed in its festivities, 
and it relied increasingly on mercenary captains who 
served it indifferently. King Archidamus II of Sparta 
was defeated by the Lucanians (33S); Alc,\’.andcr I of 
Epirus overcame the Lucanians, but quarrelled with his 
employers (334); Cleonymus of Sparta sustained dcfc.at 
and quarrelled into the bargain (303) ; finally, Pyrrhus of 
Epirus abandoned Tarentum to the Romans. 

The Tarentincs, concerned at the advance of the 
Romans into south Italy and towards the Adriatic, had 
pledged them by treaty (334 b.c, ?) not to send warships 
into the Gulf of Otranto. In 282, when Rome assumed 
protectorate over the city of Thurii and sent a fleet into 
Tarentine w.iters, they forced on a war, relying upon 
assistance from Pyrrhus. The latter, after some early 
victories over Rome, retired from Italy in 275 and with- 
drew his garrison in 272. Tarentum obtained a lenient 
treaty from Rome, and one of its war captives, Livius 
Andronicus (q.v.), became the founder of Latin litera- 
ture. In 213 the city fell to Hannibal fay treachery; 
recaptured by Rome in 209, it was thoroughly plundered. 
This disaster, and the foundation of a Latin colony at 
the rival port of Brundisium, led to its decay. Attempts 
by Gaius Gracchus and by Nero to revive it with Italian 
settlers merely led to its transformation into an Italian 
town. In 37 B.c. Antony and Octavian renewed the 
Second Triumvirate at Tarentum. Little is heard of the 
city thereafter. 

Strabo _6. 279-82. E. Cicconi, Sforiade!lnMn/!nnGreeia(s<)Z 7 -^), 
i. ch. 4, ii, ch. 8; A. J. Kvans, Tiie Horsemen of Tarentum (1889; 
coinage); P. Wuillcumicr, Tarente, Des Orisiues d la lonmile 
romaine (1939). Al. C. 

TARPEIAN ROCK. The site of this famous cliff 
(rttpes), whence murderers and traitors were thrown, is 
located by Dionysius (7. 35. 4; 8. 78. 5) as overhanging 
the Roman forum, ivhile Vnrro (Ling. 5. 41) and others, 
equating saxtim Tarpeium with rttpes, place it close to the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. Luain (3. 154) connects 
it with the temple of Saturn. This leads to the conclusion 
that the cliff was at the south-west comer of the Capitol. 

Sec H. Jordan, Topo^raphie tier Stadt Rom, i. 2 (1871), 127-31. 

I. A. R. 

TARQUINII was the oldest of Etruscan cities and hc.-id 
of the Confcder.ition of Twelve. Its name is derived from 
the family of Tarchon (q.v.) which gave two kings to 
Rome. Situated in the Tuscan Marcmma about si.xty 
miles from Rome, the city stood on a high platc.iu, five 
miles from its port, Graviscae. The extensive cemeteries, 
though looted for generations, have yet furnished a 
valuable local museum. But the glory of I'arqoinii is its 
series of painted tombs, illustrating Etruscan life and 
religion. Often at w.ar with Rome (c.g. 350 ~ 35 t 
310-308), Tarquinii lost its independence in the tiurd 
centurj’ R.c. 

M. Patloitino, Tarptinii (1937)- D- U.-bUcI. 

TARQUINIUS (t) PRISCUS according to tradition 
was the fifth king of Rome (616-579 n.c.) and the son 
of Demaratus of Corinth, who h said to have settled nt 
Tarquinii in Etruria. Tarqulnius was probably an 
historical figure, though the stories of hk relations svfth 
his wife Tan.squil and with Grain Caccilia, of his Greek 
descent, and of his coming to Rome from Tarquinii arc 
probably late ins’cntions. His Etrutcan origins, ho'.vcvcr, 
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are indirectly proved by the story of Mastama (q.v.), and 
confirmed by the Roman belief that Tarquin brought to 
Rome Etruscan customs, cults, and craftsmen. The 
foundation of the temple of the Capitoline Triad and 
other public works are attributed to Tarquin, and 
undoubtedly this building activity belongs to the period 
when he is said to have been king. His wars against 
neighbouring States also are probably historical, but they 
betray so much similarity with those fought by Tar- 
quinius Superbus as to suggest that Priscus and Superbus 
are merely duplicate names for the same king. 

H. Last, CAHvii. 387 S.; F. Schachenncyr, PW, s.v.; A. Blaltc- 
way, ‘Demaratus’, JRS 193s, iz9 ff> P- T. 

TARQUINroS (2) SUPERBUS. The historicity of 
the last lung of Rome (traditionally S 34 “ 5 t<^ B.c.) is 
probably proved by the treaty between Rome and Gabii 
ascribed to liim, which survived in the temple of Semo 
Sancus till the time of Augustus — (the forgery of such a 
document would be unintelligible). But, as the name 
‘Superbus’ would not appear in its text, the treaty proves 
only that a KingTarquinius existed, thereby confirming 
the suggestion that the two Tarquins are merely a 
duplication of the same king. The records of the Tar- 
quinian sovereignty were later embellished by tradition 
in order to justify the surname of Superbiis and to explain 
the fall of monarchy, popular legends (e.g. of Lucretia, 
q.v.) being combined with tales of probable or indis- 
putable Greek origin, such as Tarquinius’ conspiracy 
against Servius Tullius and the decapitation of the 
tallest poppies at Gabii. For the story of his fall see 
LUCRETIA, BRUTUS (l). 

H. Last, CAH vii. 393 ff.; F. SchocherroejT, PTV, s.v. P. T. 

TARQUINIUS (3) COLLATINUS, Lucius, was tradi- 
tionally the husband of Lucretia (q.v.). When her story 
was connected with the fall of the monarchy, Collatinus 
was regarded as a founder of the Republic, and one of 
the first consuls (509 B.C.). The legend of his consulship 
also served to harmonize the double tradition about the 
dedication of the temple of the Capitoline Triad, which 
was associated both with a Tarquin and with the begin- 
ning of the Republic: a consul Tarquinius replaced his 
royal namesake. P. T. 

TARQUmUS PRISCUS is known to us only from a 
few scattered references. He is mentioned by Pliny, 
together with Caecina, as one of his sources for ‘Etruscan 
lore’, though it is not certain that Pliny had direct access 
to his writings. Macrobius (e.g. Sat. 3. 7. 3) quotes from 
a book of his, Ostcntarium, a translation of an Etruscan 
work on prognostication, and from his Prognostication 
from Trees. The evidence seems to indicate that he was 
an important intermediary for the transmission of Etrus- 
can learning to the Romans. A. L. P. 

TARRACO (nowadays Tarragond) was an Iberian 
settlement, perhaps the port of, or settled by, the neigh- 
bouring Cissa (cf. Cesse on coins). It was used as head- 
quarters by the Scipios in 218 B.c. The phrase ‘opus 
Scipionum’ (Pliny, HN 3. 21) applies to the second layer 
of the tov\n walls, but this may be Iberian. Overshadowed 
at first by Carthago Nova, Tarraco later became the 
first city of Roman Spain. Caesar or Augustus, following 
his wishes, gave it colonial ranlt (Colonia Victrix Trium- 
phalis luiia) and it became the capital of Hispania 
Tarraconcnsis. An altar to Augustus and a temple to 
divus Augustus indicate its support of the provincial 
imperial cult. After its sack by tlie Franks in a.d. 264 
Tarraco was refortified, and survived into the Visigothic 
period. Coins, objects of art, numerous inscriptions, 
some 200 yards of aqueduct, and the so-called ‘Tomb of 
the Scipios’ remain, but only traces of villas, temples, 
and buildings. Tarraco, situated at the junction of the 
military highway (Via Augusta) from north to south and 


the road to Ilerda, was primarily a military and adminis- 
trative centre, with no extensive economic interests, 
though its wine was famed for its quality. 

S. M. de Navascuis, Tarragona (1929); A. Fick, in Arch. Anz. 
1933, on the walls; G. S. Vilaro, Avista di Archeologia Cristiana, 
1937, on extensive necropolis. J. J. van N. 

TARSUS. Though Tarsus later claimed Triptolemus, 
Perseus, or Heracles as its founder, it was probably a 
native Cilician town. It was the capital of the Cilician 
kings and of the Persian satraps, but the Greek coins which 
it issued during the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. show that 
it was early hellenized and autonomous. It was renamed 
‘Antioch on the Cydnus’ by Seleucus I or Antiochus I and 
issued municipal coins under this name from Antiochus 
rV’s reign; on its later autonomous coins it used its old 
name. Annexed by Pompey in 66 it was granted freedom 
and immunity by Antony; it was the capital of the pro- 
vince of Cilicia from c. a.d. 72. Its constitution was 
timocratic, a fee of 500 drachmas being charged for 
admission to citizen rights. This disfranchised the mass 
of the population, the workers in the linen industry, on 
which the city’s prosperity was based. During the first 
century B.c. 'Tarsus was the seat of a celebrated philoso- 
phical school. 

W. Ruge, PTV iv A (1932), 2413-39. A. H. M. J. 

TARTESSUS, a region of south Spain, round the 
middle and lower Baetis {Guadalquivir). The name was 
also given to the river and to a town at its mouth. Pro- 
bably visited by the Minoans, it was temporarily occupied 
by the Phoenicians. C. 650 B.c. the Samian Colaeus 
was driven there; c. 600 Phocaeans came, making friends 
with the Tartessian ruler. The trade of Tartessus with 
Phoenicians and Carthaginians and (in tin) with Brittany 
and south-west Britain made it proverbially wealthy. 
G. 500 the town was probably destroyed by the 
Carthaginians. Geographic writers confused it with 
Gades. Later poets used Tartessus of all Spain or all 
west Europe. Tartessus was probably the Biblical 
Tarshish. 

Hdt. 1. 163, 4. 152, 196; Strabo 3. 148-51; Mela 1. 2. 6; Avienus, 
Ora Maritima 224 ff. A. Schultcn, Tartessos (1922), and in PW, s.v. 

E. H. W. 

TATIUS, Titus, a Sabine king, who after the Romans 
had carried off the Sabine women is said to have captured 
the Capitol ; after the women had effected a reconcilia- 
tion, Tatius and Romulus ruled jointly over the two 
peoples. Tatius probably was a king of Rome, as there 
is evidence that he enlarged the city and established 
several cults. The suggestions that he was the eponymus 
of the Roman tribe Titienses, or that his connexion with 
Romulus was invented as a precedent for collegiate 
magistracy are equally uncertain. P- T. 

TAURISCUS (i), an anomalist grammarian, pupil of 
Crates (q.v. 3) of Mallos, first used rponos (trope) as 
contrasted with KvpioXe^la : cf. Sext. Emp. Math, i . 248 f. 

TAURISCUS (2) (ist c. B.C.), sculptor, son of Artemi- 
dorus, of Tralles. Works (owned by Asinius PoUio): 
1. Hermerotes, probably a pair of herms with bodies and 
heads of Erotes. 2 (with his brother, Apollonius). 
Marble group from Rhodes of Zethus, Amphion, Dircc, 
and the bull, inspired by a painting and by earlier 
sculpture. The Famese bull from the baths of Caracalla 
(Winter, KB 357. i) is a copy with the added figure of 
Antiope, etc. T. B. L. Vf. 

TAUROBOLIUAI, sec cybelb. 

TAUROMENIUM (Tavpapenov: nowadaja Taormina 
with beautiful ancient theatre), was founded in eastern 
Sicily c. 403 B.C., allegedly by Siculi, on a hill overlooking 
Naxos (q.v.), which Dionysius had destroyed. Dionysius’ 
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mercenaries soon expelled the Siculi; also Narian 
refuRees settled here (358) (reputedly led by Andro- 
machus, whose role his historian son Timacus has 
doubtless exaggerated). Becoming thus a Greek city, 
Tauromenium quickly prospered. Its successive masters 
were Timoleon, Agathocles (who exiled Timacus), Tyn- 
darion, and Hieron of Syracuse. When Hieron died 
during the Second Punic War, Tauromenium submitted 
to Rome and became a favoured civitas focdcrata. The 
Servile War (c, 133) and Sextus Pompeius’ operations 
(36) damaged it severely; but becoming an Augustan 
colonia it flourished under the Empire. 

DIod. bks. 14-16; Strabo n. 268 (confused); Ctc. Vrrr. 2. 160: 

ts: 5- 49; App. Sie. s; BCiv. s. 103, 105, tog, 116. J. Rirard, 
Bibliogr. topogr. tit. E. T. S. 

TAURUS MONS5 properly the mostly well-wooded 
heights (average 7,000 feet) beginning in south-west 
Asia Minor, and continuing along the Lycian coast and 
through Pisidia and Isauria to the borders of Cilicia and 
Lycaonia. It then divides into ; (i) Antitaurus, apparently 
the heights going north-cast through Cappadocia (Mons 
Argaeus) and Armenia (Mons Capotes) towards the 
Caucasus ; (ii) Abus or Macis (Massis), through Armenia 
towards the Caspian, keeping the name Taurus and 
sending southwards Mons Amanus (q.v.) and (beyond 
the Euphrates) Mons Masius. There were subsidiary 
ranges south of the Euphrates, and Mt. Zagrus separating 
Media from Assyria and Babylonia. The name Taurus 
was extended to include not only the heights of north 
Iran, but also the Paropamisus {Hindu Kush) and 
Emodus or Imaus {Himalayas)-, and was continued by 
hearsay to the Eastern Ocean at ‘Tamus Headland’. The 
whole range was regarded as the backbone of Asia, and 
along it Dicncarchus (c. 300 n.c.) fixed for geographers a 
parallel or median in cartography, dividing the land mass 
into the cool and warm regions. E, H. W. 

TAXES, see FiNANcn, cnEHt, and nNANCE, homam. 

TAXILES, i.e. ‘king Taxila’, his personal name being 
Omphis (Ambhi), king of the country between the Indus 
and the Jhelum with his capital at Tnxila. From fear of 
his neighbour Porus he welcomed Alexander; Taxila 
became Alexander's advanced base, and Taxiles fought 
for him against Porus. At first Taxiles was subjected 
to the Macedonian satrap Philippus; after Philippus’ 
murder he ruled nominally os Alexander’s governor but 
soon in complete independence. By 312 n.c. at latest 
the Taxila kingdom had become part of Chandragupta’s 
empire. W. W. T. 

TE DEUM LAUDAMUS, sec niccta of nminsiAKA. 

TECIINOPAIGNIA, poems intended to show the 
author’s skill, especially by the shape which they make 
on the page. This art was popular at the beginning of the 
third centurs- n.c., which produced Simmias’ Axe, 
Wines, and iTge, Theocritus’ Pipe, and Dosiadas’ Altar. 

c. M. n. 

TEGEA lay in the south-c.ast Arcadian plain, across the 
roads from'Sparta to the Argolid and the Isthmus. In 
this exposed position it developed politically before the 
other Arcadian towns. C. S 5 <=> n-C- Sparta came to terms 
with Tcgca after a long war; and for two centuries it 
followed the Spartan lead, thovigh at times unwillingly, 
for the Tegenns were tough fighters (cf. Hdt. 9. 26). 
It was a favourite pl.icc of residence for Spartan and 
other exiles (I.cotychtdas; Micjthus of Rhepum; King 
Pausanias). C. 471 Tcgca revolted and joined Argos, 
but submitted after a defeat {Ar.ih. Pal. 7 - 5*2; Mdt. 9. 
33). I.ater, out of hostility to Mtmtinca (q.v.), Tcgca 
tvas pro-Spart.m. She looked unfavourably on the 
foundation of Megalopolis. 


The temple of Atliena Alea, burnt down in 395, was 
rebuilt wdth great magnificence, tvith Scopas as architect 
and sculptor (Paus. 8. 45. 5). 

Ancient nulhorities: IGv. 2, i {!. V. Bilrard, Teebe ct la Tepfn- 
tide’^CH 1892, 529 ff.; 1893, i fT.; Hiller von Gaertringen, Pn’, 
8.V. ‘Teijea’: C. Dugas and others, Sanctuaire d'Al/a Athina rf Tegie 
(1924); BCH 1921, 335 fT. (older temple). T. J. D. 

TEERESIAS, see TinisiAs. 

TELAMON, in mythology', brother of Pcleus (q.v.). 
On his banishment he settled in Salamis, and as a reward 
for helping Heracles against Troy received Hesione 
(q.v.) as his slavc-concubine. He was a stem father to her 
son Teuccr (q.v.), and on the latter returning from 'Troy 
without Aias (q.v.). Telamon banished him (Eur. Helena, 
91 ff.). For his hero-cult sec, e.g., Herodotus 8. 64. 2. 

H. J. R. 

TELCHINES {TeXyivcs), semi-divine beings living in 
Rhodes and skilled in all manner of metal-work, there- 
fore also in magic and consequently dangerous, mis- 
chievous, and having the Evil Eye. Out accounts of 
them arc late and contradictory, but agree more or less 
in the above points, and also that they were finally 
destroyed by one of the greater gods, Zeus, Poseidon, or 
Apollo, or at least driven from Rhodes. They 'have a 
certain resemblance to the dwarfs or gnomes of northern 
European mythology. 

Sec cspccinlly Strabo 14. 2. 7. pp. 653-4; Eustathius ad JUad. 
p. 771. 55 ff. (from Strabo and Suetonius); Suidas, s.v.; more in 
Friedl.tntfer in Roscher, s.v., with literature; Hcrler in PIV, s.v. 
See also macic, 4. H. J. R. 

TELECLIDES {fl. c. 450-420 n.c.), writer of Athenian 
comedy, won eight victories. His 'AjijnKnuovcs depicts 
the Golden Age, the TJpvraveig the peace and luxury of 
the period succeeding the Persian Wars. He attacked 
Pericles (frs. 42-4). 

FCG ii. 361 ff.; CAF i. 209 ff.; Dcrm'a6c2uk, SuppI, Com. 86. 

M. P. 

TELEGONIA, sec epic cycle . 

TELEMACHUS (T^AcTxax'or), son of Odysseus and 
Penelope (qq.v.). He is prominent in the Odyssey, where 
his character develops throughout those parts of die poem 
in which he appears. At first he is an untried youth, a good 
and dutiful son but timid and unenterprising. At the 
behest of Athena he bids his mother’s suitors depart, and 
when they will not, still with her help he takes ship, goes 
to the mainland, and then inquires after his father, first 
from Nestor and then from Mcnclaus (Or/. 1-4). Athen.*! 
warns him to return home and sail by a different route, 
since the one by which he came is beset by the suitors, 
who plan to kill him. He docs so, and on the way t.ikes 
the fugitive prophet Theoclymenus aboard. He shows 
from now on more energy and resource, even before 
meeting his father (Or/. 15-16. 153); nnd,_hawng met 
him, acts as an intelligent and even enterprising helper, 
astonishing his mother by taking command of the house 
(21. 343 ff.) and fighting valiantly agaiast the suitors 
(22. 91 ff.). 

Outside Homer he appears in a few episodes. Pala- 
mcdcs, to detect Odysscu.s’ feigned madness, put Tcle- 
machus, then a baby, in the road of bis father’s plough 
(Hyginus, Fah. 95. a). .After his father’s death he 
married Circe (q.v.), TeUgonia (in Proclus). H. J. R. 

TELEMUS (rrJAcpor), in mjnhology, a prophet who 
foretold to Polyphemus the Cyclops that Odys'.cus (q.v.) 
should one day blind him ; Od. 9. 507 ff. 

TELEPHUS (i) {T-nXrj^), in mythology, son of 
Heracles (q.v.) and Augc. d.iuRhtcr of King Aleos, the 
eponym of Alea in Arcadia. She bore him in a shrine 
of Athena; s pestilence ensued, and Aleos when he 
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discovered the matter had the child exposed and gave 
Auge to be sold overseas. She came into the possession 
of Teuthras, king and eponym of Teuthrania in Mysia, 
who married her; the child was suckled by a hind and 
picked up by shepherds, who called him Telephus (as 
if from 6 r)Xav, to suckle, and eXatfos, a deer or hind; 
Apollod. 2. 146). In the version preserved by Hyginus 
{Fab. 99. 3) Auge was adopted by Teuthras, who was 
childless. For some reason (accoimts vary in different 
authors) Telephus when he grew up went to Mysia; 
here, according to Hyginus’ story (very doubtfully traced 
to Sophocles), Auge was given him in marriage, and they 
discovered their relationship at the last moment. At all 
events he became king of Mysia, and here joins with the 
Epic tradition (post-Homeric), the first part of his story 
being apparently Tragic. In the Cypria the Greeks on 
their way to Troy mistook Teuthrania for it; Telephus 
resisted them and was wounded by Achilles. The wound 
would not heal, and he (at least according to Euripides, 
Telephus) made his way to the Greek camp at Aulis and in 
accordance with an oracle asked Achilles to cure him; 
this was done by applying the rust of the spear, for the 
oracle had said that the wounder should be the healer. 
He then guided the Greeks to Troy. See further 
Schmidt in Roscher, s.v. H. J. R. 

TELEPHUS (2) of Pergamum (2nd c. A.D.), a Stoic 
grammarian, teacher of Verus, wrote on Homer, on the 
history of literature and of scholarship, on bibliography 
and antiquities, and on Attic Syntax (5 books) ; he com- 
piled an alphabetical lexicon of things in common use, 
and an ’fJ/curd/ctov (in 10 books) of adjectives for the aid 
of writers and orators. His works are lost. P. B. R. F. 

TELES (TVAijr) {fl. c. 235 b.c.). Cynic philosopher, prob- 
ably of Megara, is the oldest of the many authors of 
Cynic or Stoic Siarpi^ai' (short ethical discussions), frs. 
of whose works have been preserved (in his case, in the 
pages of Stobaeus). His Star^pi^at have no claim to philo- 
sophical distinction; they simply commend the Cynic 
way of life in popular language; but he is interesting 
because of his references to earlier writers like Bion of 
Borysthenes, Stilpon, and Crates the Cynic. 

Ed. O. Hense’ (1909). PI 7 v A. 375. W. D. R. 

TELESILLA (TeXe'aiXXa), Argive poetess of the fifth 
century b.c., famous for arming the women of Argos after 
its defeat by Cleomenes (Hdt. 6. 76 ff., Polyaen. 8. 33). 
Nine fragments of her work survive, and seem to come 
from Hpnns, especially to Apollo and Artemis, with 
whom six are concerned. The Telesillcion (see metre, 
GREEK, III (9)) or acephalous glyconic is called after her. 
She seems to have written mainly for women (Paus. 2. 20. 
8). An Epidaurian Hymn to the Mother of the Gods 
ascribed to her seems to be a later imitation. 

FnAGMENTS: E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr, Graec. ii. 61; J. M. Edmonds, 
Lyra Gracca ii. 236-45, 

Criticism: U. von Wilamowitz-Mocllcndorff, Textg. d. gr. Lyr. 
(1900), 76; P. Maas, Epidauruche Hymnen (1933), 134-41. 

C. M. B. 

TELESILLEION, see metre, greek, hi (9), 
TELESINUS, see PONTIUS. 

TELESPHORUS (TcAeor^dpo?), a child-god associated 
with Asclcpius (q.v.). Fie is commonly shown in art, but 
seldom mentioned in literature; his name occurs on 
several inscriptions in his honour, however. 

See Schmidt in Roscher, s.v. ; Schwen in PIP, s.v. H, J. R. 

TELESTES, dithyrambic poet of Selinus (Ath. 616 f, 
Diod. Sic. 46. 6), won victorj' at Athens 402/1 n.c,(iWawi. 
Par. 79). Titles of his Dithyrambs are Argo, Asclepius, 
and Hymenaeus, of which in all four fragments survive. 
The comedian Theopompus referred to him (Ath. 301 f). 


In style and music he resembled Timotheus and Philo- 
xenus (Dion. Hal. Comp. 132). Alexander read him 
(Plut. Alex. 8), and the tyrant Aristratus of Sicyon put 
up a statue to him (Plin. HN 35. 109). 

E. Diehl. Anth. Lyr. Grace, ii. 153. C. M. B. 

TELETE (TeXenj). Being related to rcAeiv as, for 
instance, to Odmeiv, this word properly means no 
more than ‘accomplishment’, ‘performance’, which suits 
its very rare non-sacral use (perhaps only Batrachom. 
303, where it is equivalent to the usual Epic tcAoj). 
But from a comparatively early date it was specialized (it 
does not occur in any sense earlier than Pindar) to mean 
the accomplishment of a religious or quasi-religious 
ceremony. So Pindar, Ol. 10. 52, uses it of the first 
celebration of the Olympic Games by Heracles; Pyth. 
9. 97 and Nem. 10. 34, of Athenian festivals including 
athletic contests ; Ol. 3. 40, of the celebration of theoxenia 
(q.v.). Only in the last case is the rite purely religious. 
In Euripides (Aeschylus and Sophocles use only reAos) 
it repeatedly means a rite, and perhaps especially one 
somewhat out of the ordinary, as those of Dionysus, 
Bacch. 22, or any orgiastic ceremonies, ibid. 73. Aristo- 
phanes uses it for rites of any kind, as Pax 418-20. But 
there seems to have been a growing tendency about this 
time to use it especially of mystic ceremonials; thus, 
Herodotus employs it in speaking of those of Demeter 
and Dionysus, Andocides (i. iii) of the Eleusinian 
Mysteries, while it is a favourite word of Plato to signify 
an initiation. After Alexander this tendency is accentu- 
ated, the word very frequently meaning a rite supposed 
to contain some hidden philosophic or gnostic meaning. 
It also can signify a magical or supernatural action or 
even force. This finally develops, especially in Philon of 
Alexandria, into the sense of ‘inner meaning’, even 
‘allegorical interpretation’. 

C.Zijderveld, T cXct-q ; Bijdragen iotde kennis der religieuse termina- 
logic in het Grieksch (1934). H. J. R. 

TELLUS, the Roman earth-goddess, probably very old, 
though her temple dates only from 268 b.c. (Platner- 
Ashby, p. 511). For the question of Greek influence on 
her ritual see F. Altheim, Terra Mater{ig3i); St. Wein- 
stock in PW, s.v. ‘Terra Mater’. She is associated in 
cult with Tellumo (Varro in August. De civ. D. 7. 23); 
with Altor (‘Feeder’) and Rusor (‘Ploughman’ ?), ibid. ; 
perhaps with the doubtful Tellurus (Mart. Capella i. 49). 
No festival is named after her and she has no flameu; 
but she is the deity concerned in the feriae sementivac 
(Ovid, Fasti 1. 657 ff., whereon see Frazer); the Fordi- 
cidia of 15 April (ibid. 4. 629 ff., whereon see Frazer; the 
offering, a cow in calf, is typical for powers of fertility) ; 
and the sacrifice of the porca praecidanea (Varro in 
Nonius, p. 163 M., Gellius 4. 6. 8, who adds Ceres), a 
sin-offering for neglect of rites, especially those of the 
dead. 

See further Wcmstock, loc. cit. H. J. R. 

TEMENOS (Tefievos), in Homeric usage, signifies cither 
a Wng’s or a god’s domain, an area marked off and 
assigned to his use. In later times it is nearly always used 
of a god’s domain. 

In the narrower sense it is the sanctuary (Upov) or 
precinct (ircpijSoAoj), tlie consecrated and enclosed area 
surrounding the god’s altar, which was the centre of 
worship and the only indispensable cult structure. It 
usually included a temple also, whose primary purpose 
was to house the image and votive offerings. Larger 
precincts, like Apollo’s at Delphi, or the Aids at Olympia, 
also enclosed the treasuries built to house the offerings 
of a single city, sacred groves, statues, theatres, and the 
temples of associated deities. The rules governing the 
sanctity of precincts varied from cult to cult; entrance 
was sometimes forbidden except to certain persons at 
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certain times. In most cults whoever entered the precinct 
had to be purified first. The Roman famm or tanphm 
(in the original sense) corresponds to tanenos in this 
narrower meaning. 

In the broader sense the temenos is all the land that 
belongs to a god’s cult. Some cults owned large areas of 
forest, pasture, cultivable land, and even factories and 
fisheries, from wlu'ch they received revenues. Though 
sometimes cultivation of the god’s domain was forbidden, 
it was usually worked either by the god’s slaves or by 
contractors. 

Ancient Sources: sec SIG 977-94, and many of the inscriptions 
in Prott-Ziehen, Lfges Graennim sacrae « tiUiUt eolltctae (1896- 
1906) for cult-laivs relating to this subject. Modem Litensture: 
P. Stengel, Griechische Kultusatteririmer {i<}zo), 17-21 ; A. Fairbanks, 
Uonrlbooli oj Greek religion (1910), 65-74. For Jloman religion sec 
G. Wissowa, RK 4C7-79. j. E. F. 

TEMENUS (T^/icvos), (i) king of Stymphalus, founder 
of the cult of Hera as Maid, Wife, and Widow, sec niniA, 
ARCADIA; Paus. 8. 22. 2. (2) Son of Phegeus king of 
Psophis ; he and his brother Axion murdered Alcmaeon 
(q.v.), Paus. 8. 24. 10. (3) One of the Heraclidae (q.v.; 
exact genealogy uncertain). After taking a prominent part 
in the Return of the Heraclidae, he got Argos for his 
portion of the conquered land. He had a daughter Hymc- 
tho, and favoured her husband DeTphontes (q.v.) above 
his own sons, who therefore murdered their father. The 
people then decided that Delphontcs and Hymetho 
should be king and queen (see Apollod. 2. 172 fl.). One 
of Temenus' sons (Perdiccas, according to Hdt. 8. 137; 
Archelaus, Hyginus, Fab. 219; the latter account is 
somehow connected with Euripides, Archelaus) founded 
the royal house of Macedonia. 

See further O. Wnscr in Roschcr’s Lex., art. 'Temenos’. H. J. R. 

TEMPE, a narrow valley, nearly five miles in length, 
in northern Thessaly, through which the Pencus flows 
between the massifs of Olympus and Ossa. The gorge, 
which was caused by erosion and not, as Greek tradition 
maintained, by an earthquake, was strategically impor- 
tant, since the principal route to Macedonia could here 
be closed by a very small force. In 480 b.c. the Grccte 
sent troops to hold Tempo against Xerxes, but they 
evacuated it owing to distrust of the Thessalians. Tempo 
was the scene of operations in 336, when Alexander 
overcame Thessalian opposition, and in the Third 
Macedonian War. H. D. W. 

TEMPLE. Greek temples, except circular ohm 
( usually dedicated to Asclcpius), were primarily of uni- 
form r>’pc, a rectangular chamber (tiaos, cclla) cont.aining 
the image of the deity, with doorway at cast end and 
porch (prouans) produced by thrusting forward the side 
walls of the cclla; there was sometimes a rear porch 
{opisthotiomos, postinim) in addition. This tj-pc of budd- 
ing, considerably elongated, and having a surrounding 
verandah of columns {peripicros, pteron, peristyle) has 
been traced back to c. the tenth century n.C. I 3 y second 
quarter of sixth century (Hcracum at Olympkt even 
earlier) it became established, and in that century one 
Doric and ttvo Ionic temples attained an area of over 
60,000 sq. ft. Most small temples were non-pcriptcral, 
the cclla being e.vposcd, with a porch at one end or both. 
Usual varieties of porch arrangement arc (o) ‘pist>-lc-in- 
antis’ (2 columns between ends — antnc — of side walls); 
(6) ’Prostylc-tctrastyle’ (4 columns standing clear of 
nntof); (eyTrostyle-hexastyle' (6 columns do. do.). The 
great majority of peripteral temples were hc.vastylc, with 
6 columns .at caclt end and 12 to 14 on flanks. 

As roof .support was the chief structural problem, tlie 
larger temples had n single or (usu.ally) double row of 
columns in the cella, but some of Hie largest temples 
mny h.ave been *h>Tsrthral', i.e. with an unroofed (or 
panially unroofedl cell.i. The larger Ionic temples of 
Asi.i Minor were usu.t!l5' ’diptend’, wdth a double row 


of columns in the peristyle; ‘pseudo-dipteral’ temples 
(c.g. Artemis, Magnesia) having a similar position for 
the outer row of columns and the inner row omitted. 
At Ephesus, Samos, Sardes, and Didj-ma the entrance 
end was further emphasized by increasing the depth of 
the porch and providing an avenue of columns. 'The 
peripteral plan greatly increased the size of the form 
common to all temples and unified the noble simplicit>' 
of the main idc.a — an unbroken rectangle having a simple 
low-pitched roof and a gable (pediment) at each end, 
the whole governed by the strong horizontal lines of 
stylobate and entablature (see ARCitiTrcruRE). No 
original example of a normal Greek Ionic temple exists; 
there are several fairly complete Doric ones, but the 
marble roof slabs, the decorations (acroteria) above the 
pediments, the doors or grilles which closed the entrance, 
and the colouring of the entire structure — chiefly con- 
centrated on the frieze, the cresting (sima) of the comice, 
and the ceilings — must be imagined. 'The Temple of 
Poseidon, Paestum, and the Thescum, Athens, give the 
best complete impression. Buildings which contained 
such masterpieces as the Athena Parthenos and the Zeus 
at Olympia must have been magnificent inside: the fiat 
ceilings of marble or wood panels probably admitted 
light, borrowed from special roof slabs in prepared 
positions. 

Roman temples closely resembled Greek ones in 
external form and treatment, but the Corinthian Order, 
with steeper pediments and richly carved friezes, was 
generally used. The temple floor was on a raised plat- 
form enclosed by a wall-base (plinth) and this was thrust 
forward beyond the porch — whicli was given great 
importance — to enclose the entrance stepway; ideas 
probably borrowed from non-pcriptcral Etruscan 
temples in Italy, and Roman temples were often non- 
pcriptcral, or pscudo-pcriptcral (i.e. with engaged 
columns on the flanks). Internally, the architectural 
treatment sometimes given to the west end of the cclla 
(c.g. in the Temple of Bacchus, Baalbek) is significant in 
its resemblance to the sanctuary element of the Chris- 
tian church. ■' 

See also ARCiiiTEcruRB. 


D. S. Robertson, op. cit. under ARCiurrcrtTir; A Mnrquand, 
Greek Arehitecture (1909); E. V. Solon, Polychrcmy (U.S.A. 1924k 

T. F’. 


TEMPLE OFFICIALS. A priest (q.v.) presided over 
cvciy temple and sanctunrj’ in the Greek and Italian 
States. No other official was needed in the numerous 
small cults. But at the larger shrines the priest received 
the assistance of minor officials. 

In the administration of the cult and the perform.sncc 
of ritual he was assisted by hicropoioi (Icponoiot), who 
likewise received, .as their due, portions of the sacrifices 
and other honours and perquisites. In Athens tsvo boards 
of hicropoioi of ten each were chosen by lot: one (01 cui 
ra fKOvpaTa) to perform all s.acrificcs appointed by 
oracle, the other (ol Kar enavroi) to administer the 
four-yearly festivals except the P.snathenaca (Arist. Alh. 
Pol. 54). Directly charged with the offering of S8criricc,s 
were Uinai, among whom a higlicr rank was sometimes 
distinguished, the UpoOernt or apxtrpoOvrai. The 
larger and more important the cult, tlic more attendants 
were necessary at the sacrifices. M'c find mention of 
sacred hendds (UpofajpvKcs), libation-pourcrs(oii’oxdot). 
overseers (t-i/icArjrai). 

In the care and manatrement of the temple and pre- 
cinct the priest was assisted by vaeypvSetrcs, reorxotot, 
or i-ecoKopoi. ’Jlicy guarded the '.snetuary, kept it de.an, 
and purifier! entrants. 

In the administration of cult-financca, sacred treasures, 
sotivc ofTerings. and the rcve.nuc-prrKlucing part's of the 
pod's domain, the priest was assisted by treasurers or 
4tcw.ards (irporciuni). In some dries, as ?tli!erus, 3 
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board of lepoTaniat was appointed that looked after the 
properties of all State-cults. 

Since there was no fixed hierarchy in Greek religion, 
and each State, even each cult, was a law to itself, the 
evidence shows great variety of practice and much over- 
lapping of the functions of the three principal types of 
subordinate cult-official. There were also such minor 
functionaries as cantors (dotSoO, musicians, and agono- 
thetai, who supervised the sacred games. See also 
AEDITUUS. 

Ancient Soubces: for inscriptions concerning Greek temple 
officials see SIG^ 1002-54; C. Michel, Recueil d’Inscriptions 
grecqttes (1897-1927), 669-735, 810-39, 857-781 many inscriptions 
in von Prott-Ziehen, I^ges Graecorum sacrae e titulis collectae (1896- 
1906). 

Modern Literature: A. Fairbanks, Handbook of Greek religion 
(1910), 7^83; P. Stengel, Griechhche Kultmalter turner^ (1920), 
31-54. J. E. F. 

TEMPLUM, see augures, divination, temenos. 

TENES (Tevrjs), the eponym of Tenedos, for whose 
story, probably not very early, see Plutarch, Quaest. 
Grace. 28 (Mor. 350 d-f), with Halliday there and in CQ 
21 (1927), 37 ff. He was son of Apollo, but nominally of 
Cycnus king of Coloni; his step-mother accused him as 
Potiphar’s wife did Joseph, and Cycnus set him and his 
sister Hemithea adrift in a chest which landed at T enedos. 
Later, Cycnus discovered the truth and tried to be 
reconciled, but Tenes with an axe cut the moorings of his 
boat when Cycnus visited Tenedos, hence the proverb 
‘Tenedian axe’ for a rash deed. Tenes was finally killed 
by Achilles in defending Hemithea; hence at his hero- 
shrine Achilles may not be named nor a flute-player 
enter, because a flute-player bore false witness against 
him to Cycnus. H. J. R. 

TEPIDARIUMj see baths. 

TEREBRA, see SIEGECRAFT, ROMAN, 

TERENCE (Publius Terentius Afer, ? 195-159 b.c.), 
is said by Suetonius to have been bom in Carthage of 
Libyan stock, and to have come to Rome as a slave in the 
household of the senator Terentius Lucanus, who gave 
the handsome, gifted boy a good education, and set him 
free; his talents obtained for him entry into a circle of 
noble Romans interested in literature. Encouraged by 
them, he entered, somewhat as an outsider, on his drama- 
tic career, which we may perhaps reconstmet as follows. 
In 166 he produced his first play, the Andria (which, 
according to one story, he had previously read to Cacci- 
lius). This play was based on the Andria of Menander, 
but differed from it in certain respects (see below) ; the 
elderly dramatist Luscius Lanuvinus and his friends 
seiaed on these differences as a means of discrediting a 
possible rival; Terence consequently found himself com- 
pelled, contrary to his intention, to write a prologue, not 
to e.xpiain the plot (a procedure which he detested) but to 
reply to the charge of 'contamination’ and ask for a fair 
hearing. Apparently he tried to produce the Hecyra in 
165 without a prologue, but failed because of a rumour 
of more interesting sideshows such as rope-dancing. In 
163 came the Heautontimonimenos, the prologue to which 
was spoken (contrary to custom) by the chief actor, 
Ambivius Turpio, who managed by his prestige to 
secure a hearing for the play. In 161, at the Ludi 
Megalenses, came the Eunuchus, the success of which 
probably led to the production of the Phonnto at the 
Ludi Romani of the same year. In 160, at the funeral 
games of Aemilius Paulus, Terence produced the 
Adelphi, but again failed with the Hecyra-, this play was 
finally produced at die Ludi Romani of the same year, the 
prologue being delivered by Ambivius. In 159 Terence 
Is said to have visited Greece, a journey from which he 
never returned. He left some property as a dowry to 
his daughter, who married a senator; such biographical 


details, however, were a subject of controversy even in 
ancient times. 

2. The didascaliae inform us that all Terence’s plays 
were produced by Ambivius Turpio, and that the music 
was composed by Flaccus, slave of Claudius. Our other' 
information is mainly derived from the commentary of 
Donatus. 

,3. In his prologues Terence replies to the charges that 
he ‘contaminated’ or ‘spoilt’ his originals, stole characters 
and scenes from plays already translated, derived help 
from his noble friends, and lacked ability; he asserts 
that earlier dramatists also took liberties with their 
originals — the liberty to which he himself confesses being 
his practice of combining parts of different plays — and 
that he is innocent of intentional plagiarism from Latin 
dramatists. Politeness forbade him to do more than 
evade the charge of receiving help from his friends ; for 
the rest, he taunts Lanuvinus with being ‘a good trans- 
lator but a bad writer’. Donatus’ commentary leads us 
to suspect that many of the alterations introduced by 
Terence were due to his own invention, his motives being 
to introduce effective dialogues and interesting contrasts 
in character. 

4. A brief summary of two of the plays will serve to 
illustrate some of Terence’s departures from his Greek 
originals. 

(1) (‘The Girl from Andros’). Simo has forced 
his son Pamphilus to become engaged to the daughter of 
Chremes; Chremes, learning that Pamphilus is in love 
with the supposed orphan Glycerium, wishes to break 
off the engagement; Simo pretends to Pamphilus that it 
still holds ; Pamphilus, on tihe advice of his slave Davus, 
tries to out-manoeuvre Simo by feigning submission, but 
finds himself cornered when Simo persuades Chremes to 
■withdraw his refusal. Glycerium bears a child; Davus 
lets Chremes see it; Chremes definitely refuses to let his 
daughter marry Pamphilus. Finally it transpires that 
Glycerium is also the child of Chremes; she can now 
marry Pamphilus, while Chremes’ other daughter is 
given to her faithful lover Charinus. 

Sources (according to the prologue); Menander’s 
’AvSpia and UepivdCa. Terence, according to Donatus, 
changed the opening monologue of the 24 vS/ji'a into a 
dialogue by introducing the slave Sosia, who appears 
only in this scene (irpocrcuTrov TrporaTiKov) ; he also added 
the second lover, Charinus, with his slave — apparently 
out of free invention (‘non sunt apud Menandrum’) — 
in order, we may presume, to provide foils to Pamphilus 
and Davus. Donatus fails to indicate convincingly 
Terence’s debt to the Uepivdla. 

(2) Adelphi (‘The Brothers’). Demea has two sons; 
the younger, Ctesipho, he brings up strictly; the elder, 
Aeschinus, he entrusts to his easy-going brother Micio. 
Both boys go astray; Aeschinus, reckless if generous, 
seduces Pamphila and, on his timid brother’s behalf, 
kidnaps a music-girl, to Pamphila’s alarm. After a tardy 
confession to Micio he is allowed to marry Pamphila; 
meanwhile Demea, disappointed with the results of his 
own methods, decides to court popularity by a show of 
affability, and thus turns the tables on Micio. Original 
by Menander; the kidnapping scene borrowed from 
Diphilus’ EvvaTroBv-poKovres. Most modem and perhaps 
finest of Terence’s plays. 

5. Apart from the Adelphi, the only clear example of 
borrowing from a second original is the addition to the 
Menandrian framework of the Eunuchus (his liveliest and 
most popular play) of two characters, Thraso and the 
parasite, from Menander’s K 6 Xa$. On the other hand, 
Donatus points out several instances of alteration made 
by Terence which owed nothing to any Greek original. 
It seems possible that this was the real charge against 
Terence, and that he tried to evade it by concentrating 
on the minor point of his occasional borrowings from 
secondary Greek originals. 
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6. Of his otlicr plays it is useful to indicate the primary' 
Greek original. Hecyra (‘The Mother-in-law’) had for 
its source Apollodorus’ ‘EKvpd, and is an excellent 
example of the comddie lannoyante, with no unlikeablc 
characters. Hcautontimorumenos ("The Self-tormentor’) 
was derived from Menander: its opening scene is famous 
and its intrigue complicated. Phonnio was based on 
Apollodorus’ 'EmBiKa^opevos, and its lively intrigue 
was imitated by Moli6rc in Les Fourberies de Scapin. 

7. Julius Caesar praised Terence as a polished drama- 
tist, who lacked only vis comica. His polish is apparent 
not only in his unequalled style but also in the urbane 
and humanitarian tone of his plays. He gives us kindly' 
masters, faithful slaves, affectionate parents and children, 
even generous courtesans ; behaviour may be lax, but is 
seldom brutal. Lacking Plautus’ metrical gift and power 
to excite laughter, he was nevertheless an original drama- 
tic artist, deeply interested in the complexities of life 
and the contrasts of character. 

Text: R. Knucr and W. M. Lindsay (O.C.T. 19:6). Text and 
commcnt.iry: S. G. Ashmore (190S). See also I’h. Fnbia, Les 
Prologues de Tircnee (18S8): G. Norwood, The Art of T. (1923). 
Dziatxko’s commentaries on Phormio* and Adelnhi’ are standard. 

\V. B. 

TERENTIA w.'is Cicero’s wife. Her family was wealth}'. 
Since her half-sister, Fabia, a Vestal, was suspected of 
intercourse with Catiline, the encouragement Cicero 
had from Terentia in acting against him might have 
family motives. She was often, especially in the trial of 
Clodius, suspected of influencing her husband. Firm 
and careful, she sustained liim in exile and always helped 
him in his financial difficulties. After his return a grow- 
ing coldness behveen them resulted in divorce (46 n.c.). 
Cicero immediately married Publilia, and it is uncertain 
whether Terentia ever got back her property. It is 
related that she aftenvards married Sallust the historian, 
and then Messalla Corvinus, and that she died aged 103. 
Cicero had by her a daughter, Tullia, and a son, Marcus. 

L. Ncubaucr, Wiener Studien 1910, p. 271; St. Wcinstock, PW 
VA. 710. A. M. 

TERENTIANUS ZViAURUS (late 2nd c. a.d.), gram- 
marian and metrist. His Dc litlcris syllabis ct rnctris 
Horatii (cd. Kcil, Gramm. Lot. vi. 325-413) is written 
entirely in verse (2,981 lines). 

See also SCTioLAnsiiiP, LATIN, nntl cf. TcufTcl, § 373 a; Schanz- 
Hosius, §514. J. F. M. 

TERENTIUS (i) AFER, Puduus, see TEncNcn. 

TERENTIUS (2) SCAURUS, Qui.ntus (early 2nd c. 
A.D.), grammarian. His Ars grammatica and his com- 
mentary (in at least ten books) on Horace arc lost. The 
Liber de orthographia (ed. Kcil, Gramm. Lat. vii. 1 1-33) 
attributed to him is probably genuine. 

Cf. 'Feuffcl, § 352. 2; Sclianr-Uosius, {5 594 "S. !• F. M. 

TERENTIUS, sec also cuu-ro, VAttno. 

TERMINUS, a boundary-mark; in Roman religion, 
especially the numen of such marks, which were set up 
with ceremony, sacrifice being made and blood and other 
offerings, with the ashes of the fire, put into the hole 
which was to contain the tcrmiims (Siculus Flaccus in 
Gromaf. J^t. 141. 4 ff. Lacluuann). This filling of the 
mark with power was reinforced by a yearly sacrifice and 
fe.ast (Ovid, Fasti s. 638 ff.) by the neighbours, on 23 
Feb. (Tcrminalia). It is therefore not rcmarl:.ablc that 
there was a god Terminus, a kind of concentration of 
the tnanrn of all the boundary-marks. Traditionally, the 
Tenninus on the Capitol had been there before the 
temple of Jupiter O.otimus Maximus sms built, and 
refused to move ; he therefore was left inside the temple, 
wish an opening in the roof above, a.-, he must be under 
the open sky (Ovid, ibid. 669 ff.). 

Sfc yVrtia-.vj, PK 136 fl.; Frtstr ca Odd, lie. dt. 11 . J. IL 


TERPANDER (TepnarSpo?) (/?. 647 n.c. Hieron.-Eus., 
64s n.c. Mann. Par. 34), musician and poet, of Antissa in 
Lcsbos_(Timoth. Pers. 240), but worked in Sparta (Ath. 
635 d) in the middle of the seventh century. He is said 
to have written: (i) Nomes, in which he set his own or 
Homer’s lines to lyrc-music(Plut. Dc mt«. 3) ; (2) JTpooi'pia 
or Preludes, which may have been of the same genre as 
the Homeric Hymns (ibid.); (3) scolia (ibid. 28). It is 
doubtful whether any of the fragments ascribed to him 
are genuine. Fr. i is a libation-song, but indicates a 
later date in its use of pure spondees, its theology, and its 
play on the word apyi. Fr, 4 seems to be an adapta- 
tion of Pind. 01. 13. 22-3. Fr. 2 and fr. 3 have been lc.ss 
disputed. But it may be doubted whether his works were 
known .at Alexandria, See also music, § 10. 

Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Craec. ii, 3-3; Wihmorvitz, Timotheos (1903), 
92-3- C. M.B. 

TERRACOTTAS. Sculpture on a large scale in terra- 
cotta was rare in Greece, except in primitive times. In 
Etruria terracotta long remained the favourite material 
for temple sculpture, often on a colossal sc.alc. Cyprus 
has also yielded many large votive terracotta statues. 

2. Clay figurines (nopal, sigillaria) arc found from the 
earliest periods; Minoan examples of the second millen- 
nium B.c. already show elaborate detail of costume. In 
Greece they become common from the seventh century. 
They served as votive offerings, as funeral furniture, as 
toys, and, later, os housc-omaments. Figurines of the 
archaic period are hieratic in character, types of seated 
or standing goddesses being most popular. From the 
fourth century the art is secular in feeling, as exemplified 
in the figurines of women in evciy'day garb fromTanagra, 
Myrina in Acolis, etc. Production fell off after a.d. ioo. 

3. Reliefw'orkotherthan architectural is rareandmainly 
confined to votive tablets. The series of ‘Melian reliefs’ 
with mythological scenes belongs to tlie early fifth 
century. 

4. For sepulchral purposes chests (Xapidncs) and jars 
(rrWoi) were used in Bronze-Age Crete. Large painted 
sarcophagi arc found in Clazomenac and Rhodes at the 
end of the sixth century. Sarcophagi with reclining 
figures modelled on the lids were used in Etruria during 
late archaic and Hellenistic times, and small reproduc- 
tions of these were used for urns in cremations. 

5. In arcliitecturc sun-dried bricks (ttXCi-Ooi d>iial, latcres 
cnidi), the universal primitive building-material, were 
largely replaced in the Hellenistic period by baked 
bricks (irAirfloi omal ncpapoi, latcres coeti, testae). As 
a result of the abundance of stone, brick constmetion 
was rarer in Greece than in Rome, where it remained the 
principal material of Republican and Imperial buildings. 
The gable-roofs of early Greek temples were generally 
composed of fiat terracotta tiles (aTcyaarijpeg, acuXijvec, 
tegtdac), rounded covering-tiles (KaXvnTrjpes, imbnees), 
finial ornaments (djepcimjpia, antejlvae), and gutters with 
lion-head spouts (KcpaplSe^ Acoiro>ccViaAoi, leontoehas- 
tnarlo); and wooden framing was frequently covered with 
terracotta slabs, painted or moulded. In Greece, after 
the archaic period, these fe.iturcs were usually translated 
into stone, but in Italy the use of terracotta long persisted. 
Moulded terracotta slabs xverc employed in Imperial 
times to decorate Roman house interiors. 

R. KcVult, Die elr.lihen Terrahllrt: (4 vo!i., i£.Vo'-93); G. M. A. 
Richter, litrutear: Trrraeotta Warriors in she ^trtrepotitan ^tusru’n <f 
.•Irt (U.S.A. J937): D. Iliirr, Trrrareltai fror- Mvrina in P-.'s’.rn 
(A'itnna, 1914); I’. Jscnh.thsl. Die Metisehm Itetie/i (1031); O. S. 

u rrl IZrffV. tjnsl 77 rtwi'r-n 


TERRA SIGILLATA, pottery made in moulds; by 
modem archacolopsts the term is restricted to the fine 
red-gbizcd t.iWe-warc in gencr-a! use over the Rom.in 
Empire, and fonnerty known as Samian Ware (q.v,). 
In this sense it includes not only the decorated vases 
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produced from moulds, but also the plain wheel-made 
varieties. Terra sigillata imitates metal-ware in its 
embossed decoration and in its forms, which are stan- 
dardized, some shapes being regularly decorated, others 
invariably plain; they are of moderate size,_ mainly 
handleless drinking-bowls and plates. The origin of the 
ware is to be sought in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
where moulded relief-ware was popular from the late 
fourth century (see pottery), and experiments in red 
glaze began in the third century. -Precise information, 
such as has been obtained in the West from study of the 
actual pottery sites, is not yet available for the East, and 
the place and date of the appearance of the bright sigillata 
glaze are still unknown; some excavators’ reports set the 
date as high as 150 B.c. In any case the Eastern sigillata 
never equalled the Western in artistic and technical 
quality, being limited to plain forms ; and the bulk of it 
is subsequent to, and influenced by, the spread of 
Arretine ware. 

2. The western fabrics are better known. That of 
Arretium in Etruria began shortly after 30 B.C. ; some 
of the early potters bear Oriental names. Here was 
developed the decorated sigillata, bowls surrounded with 
designs taken from the repertory of Neo-Attic art. 
Arretine ware, plain and decorated, was widely exported, 
and about the beginning of the Christian era, to lessen 
cost of transport, branch potteries for the production of 
plain ware were established round the Mediterranean. 
Those in South Gaul commenced about a.d. 20 to 
produce independently decorated ware, and before their 
competition the Arretine potteries lost ground, though 
production did not cease tmtil Flavian times. In their 
turn the South Gaulish potteries (of which La Grau- 
fesenque was the largest centre) were replaced after the 
first century by others nearer the frontiers (Lezoux in 
the Auvergne; Rheinzabem, Trier, etc., in Germany). In 
the second century manufacture extended to Aquincum 
in Pannonia and Colchester in Britain. The wars of the 
mid-third century proved disastrous to the industry, and 
production ceased for a time. 

3# In the Roman East several fabrics, all of plain 
ware, have been distinguished. One pottery-site has 
been located, near Pergamum, of Tiberio-Claudian 
times; and it is surmised from Pliny (HN 35. 60) that 
Samos was a centre of production. The period of greatest 
activity was the early first century, after which the pottery 
falls off in quantity and quality. On present evidence it 
would appear that the East used little decorated ware, 
and what has been found is Western import. 

4. The fourth century witnessed a revival, both in 
the East (where Egypt may have led the way) and in the 
West (potteries in the district of the Mame). This late 
ware is characterized by the use of stamped decoration, 
a technique which survived into Coptic and Frankish 
times. 

Eastern fabrics; J. H. IlifTc, ‘SigiHata Wares in the Near East’ 
(Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in Palestine vi (1938), 
4“53). Western fabrics. General: F. Oswald and T. D. Pryce, 
Terra Sigillata (1920). Arretine: A. Oxc, Arretinische lieliefgefSsse 
vom Rhein (1933). Gaulish: A. Oxd, FrChgallische Reliefgefasse 
vom Rhein (1934); J. Dcchelette, Les Vases ciramiques ornis de la 
Gaule romaine (1904); F. Hermet, La Graufesenque (1934). Spain; 
M. Cazurro, Inst. d’Estudis Catalans, Anuari 1909-jo, p. 296. 
Fourth-century fabrics: (West) W. Unverzagt, Terra Sigillata mil 
Rddehenverzierung (1919); (East) K. Kubler, ‘Spatantibe Stempcl- 
keramik' (Ath, Mitt. Ivi (1931), 75). F. N. A 

TERREMARE. A Terramara has been aptly described 
as ‘a Lake-dwelling on land’. But it is a ‘lake-dwelling’ 
of unique shape and kind, trapezoidal in outline, enclosed 
by a rampart of earth and surrounded by a moat fed from 
a stream. Such constructions are known only in the 
eastern half of the Po t-allcy, particularly around Parma 
and Modena. Tlie word is derived from Italian country- 
speech and its plural is Terremare. Chronologically the 
Terrcmarc belong to the Bronze Age and begin at the 


earliest stages of that period. Discoveries in the Po 
valley began in 1862. In 1900 Pigorini launched his 
theory, which has found its way into every text-book, 
but has lately been subjected to criticism long overdue. 
The theory maintains that (i) at the end of the Neolithic 
Age a new race appeared in Italy; which, unlike the 
Neolithics, cremated its dead. These newcomers came 
from the Danube valley. They were the direct ancestors 
of all the Italic tribes. At the end of the Bronze Age they 
left the Po valley and occupied the whole of Italy, (z) 
This people introduced the use of bronze and should be 
regarded as leading the whole civilization of Italy in its 
day. 

2. In the first controversies which arose it was un- 
doubtedly established (a), as against Brizio, that the 
Terramaricoli were not indigenous but immigrants, and 
(6), as against Sergi, that their structures were not Roman 
camps misunderstood by the excavators. But what was 
never proved was the postulated archaeological con- 
nexion between Bronze- Age Terramaricoli and Tron- 
Age Villanovans (q.v.). 

3. The few cemeteries which are intermediate in date are 
not demonstrably intermediate in quality. The supposed 
pedigree, therefore, passing from Terramaricoli through 
Villanovans to Romans is weak at its most crucial point. 
That the Terramaricoli were the ancestors of the Italici 
becomes merely a pious opinion. Much of Pigorini’s 
theory appears now as a somewhat rash prophecy which 
it was assumed that the future would confirm with more 
material. Only a more recent and complete regional 
survey could disprove Cobni’s over-statement that the 
whole Iron Age in Italy was uniform and its several 
phases the ‘dialects of a common language’. It has 
required the experience of nearly thirty years since then 
to show that Villanovan culture was definitely restricted 
in its area and could never be made to cover more than 
a fraction of the Italici, though perhaps the most inter- 
esting fraction. If the supposed march of the Terra- 
maricoli from the Po to the heel of Italy is not wholly a 
myth, as some critics maintain, there are at any rate no 
clear traces of it. Probably few still believe in the out- 
lying Terramara at Taranto. 

4. Yet though the first part of Pigorini’s theory can no 
longer be held to be convincing there is no sufficient 
reason for the present to consider the second part of it 
unsound. The importance of the Terramaricoli will still 
be considerable if they can safely be regarded as the 
pioneers and introducers of the Bronze Age. This claim 
has recently been attacked because there is an important 
Bronze-Age culture on many sites unrelated to Terre- 
mare — a fact suddenly emphasized by recent discoveries. 
The ‘ex/ra-terramaricoli’, as Rellini terms them, are 
certainly more important than the world supposed. But 
the orthodox opinion still holds good that the Italian 
Bronze Age is the legitimate child of Central Europe. If, 
therefore, the Terramaricoli lived originally somewhere 
near Bohemia and Hungary, they may well have brought 
in the knowledge of bronze-worldng from those regions. 

The best account is still T. E. Feet, The Stone and Bronze Ages 
in //oly (1909). For the ‘Extra-tcrramaricoli’ see Mon. Ant. 34 
(1932). The svhole Terramara culture is pictorially illustrated by 
O. Montelius, La Civilisation primitive en Italic (plates 1 2, 26). 
G. Saflund, Le Terremare (Lund, 1939), is an important statement 
of recent research. V. R.-Macl. 

TERTULLIAN (Quintus Septimius Florens Tertul- 
LiANUs) (c. A.D. 160-C. 225), a native of the Roman 
province Africa of pagan parentage, received a thorough 
training as a lawyer. Most of his life was spent at 
C^arthage. His ardent yet sarcastic temperament per- 
sisted after his conversion, when, though apparently 
remaining a layman, he devoted his pen to the furtherance 
of the Christian religion, as he tmderstood it. His later 
writings ore more markedly ascetic, due to his devotion 
to the Montanistic sect. He wrote both in Latin and in 
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Greek, but none of his Greek works has survived. There 
can be no doubt that he had read the leading Greek and 
Latin pagan authors, of whom Herodotus and Varro may 
be named. He is the earliest writer loiown to us to 
formulate the doctrine of the Trinity, and, as a creator 
of Latin Christian terminology his importance is capital. 
Of all Latin prose writers he is perhaps the most difficult 
to master. 

Of his surviving works, over thirty in number, the 
following may be considered the most important: Ad 
nationes{hX), 197), ApologcticusCATroXoyrjriKos [rc. Aoyor], 
197)1 Dc teslimonio aji;mae( 197-200), De spectaadis(,2oo), 
De praescriptione haereticorum (200), Dc oratione, De 
baptimo, Advcrstis ludaeos (these between 200 and 206), 
Adversus Marcionem (207-11), De pallia (209), De anima, 
De camis rcsurrcctione (208-11), De corona (an), and 
Adversus Praxean (after 213). 

The Apology has been styled ‘the noblest oration 
among all which antiquity has left us’. It was addressed 
to Roman governors and naturally avoids Christian 
technicalities. But the author knows the history and 
character of persecution as well as he knows Roman 
law. He successfully rebuts all the charges made against 
Christians and also shows clearly what Christianity is 
within the Roman Empire. 

Ed. F. Oehler (Lipsiae, 1853): Apology, cd. J. E. B. Mayor (tr. 
A. Soutcr) (1917), T. R. Glover (Loeb, 1931), H. Hoppe (1939)- 

A. S. 

TESSERA, a ticket or token, used in Rome, as in all 
ages, for a great variety of purposes, and represented by 
small pieces, often circular, of lead, bronac, terracotta, 
bone, etc. 

The tesserae nummulariae, formerly known erroneously 
ns tesserae gladiatoriae, were tabs attached to bags of 
silver denarii, to show that they had been tested for 
genuineness (spccto). The surviving examples belong to 
the last century of the Republic. 

Under the Empire there were tesserae frumentariae, 
for the recipients of free corn, tesserae for games and 
publicshows,nnd twreroegivenin largcsscby the Emperor 
and exchangeable for various presents. Many of these 
tesserae bear types, similar to those of coins, but less 
often legends, and arc often of lead. One scries of bronze 
tesserae shows imperial heads on the obverse and numbere 
on the reverse. The attribution of tesserae to their 
particular uses is largely conjectural, but the principles 
of classification have been determined by Rostovtzeffi _ 

Tesserae were, of course, used in private, as well as in 
public life. Among private tesserae may be mentioned 
the tesserae Iwspitales, which established the claim of the 
Ijcarcr to hospitality on his travels abroad, and tesserae 
lusoriac, used for games. 

K. RcRl'mR. s.v.-, M. RostovtrcII, 'ROmischc DIcitessrrac’, 
Klio, Beihcft 3, 190$. 

TESTA, see TnnjATius. 

TESTAAiENTUM, see ikukritance. 

TESTAMENTUM PORCELLI, a satiric parody 
{3rd or 4th c, A.D.) of a will imagined to be by a pig, 
Grunnius Corocotta, just before being killed. It is 
mentioned by Jerome (praef. Comment, in Isaiam) as 
causing amusement in boj-s' schools. 

Text *t end of BOdsclct's td. of T ctreniu*. J. W. D. 

TESTIMONIUM signifies in it.s widest sense all types 
of evidence (Gai. 3. 135; Cic. Top. 19. 73); the term 
instrumrntum was later used in the same sense (Dig. 22. 
4. 1). In a narrower sense the temr signifies the testi- 
mony of a witness (testis), which was in ancient times the 
only evidence in legal proceedings. It maintained its 
importance alto in the cl.wsical period, though docu- 
mentary proof gained more and more ground. In the 


oldest law we already find another activity of witnesses: 
sorne solerrm legal transactions and acts required for their 
validity' the presence of witnesses, c.g. mancipatio and 
other transactions per aes et libram (five witnesses), cotijar- 
reatio(tcn), also some important acts in civil procedure (as 
in ins vocatio, litis contestatio) and such legal acts as the 
opening of a will. When a crime (c.g. of Jurtum) was being 
investigated, some processes open to the parties to the case 
required the participation of witnesses. But the widest 
field of their activity was in testamentary' law, because 
in all forms of will their presence was necessary for the 
validity of the act. The two functions were closely con- 
nected, for presence at a legal transaction entailed an 
obligation on the witness to give evidence if there was 
litigation. Refusal of testimony made a man intestabilis, 

i.e. incapable of being a witness or calling a witness, and 
hence also of making a will. 

2. In course of time various forms of written evidence 
(instrumenta, documenta) were developed. On the one 
hand, a transaction may itself be made in writing and 
attested by witnesses; on the other, some event or act 
may be recorded in writing and the truth of the record 
attested by persons who have been present at the occur- 
rence; or again, a person may make some statement and 
other persons simply attest the identity of the deponent 
and the fact that he made the statement. The object of 
tliis last process is to make the evidence available in 
subsequent court proceedings, when it can be read aloud 
in the absence of the witness himself. 

3. Some persons were generally excluded from testi- 
mony : slaves, impuberes, women (only from transactions), 
intestabilcs, persons convicted of crimes, and those who 
followed an infamous profession. In particular cases nil 
persons connected by a bond of kinship or moral obliga- 
tion with a party interested in the lawsuit or in the trans- 
action (testimonium domestiatm) were excluded. Capacity 
to witness a will was regulated by special rules. 

4. The deposition of a witness was made personally 
and usually under oath. Recitation of a written testatio, 
which became the later practice, carried less conviction. 
Apart from witnesses to legal transactions, persons could 
not be forced to give evidence except in criminal pro- 
ceedings. Citation of a witness was called denuntiatio. 
In post-classical law, under the influence of the Hellen- 
istic East, documents acquired greater evidentiary value 
than the evidence of witnesses, which became more and 
more distrusted. The testimony of one witness had no 
value at all. 

5. False witness was severely punished (Lev Cornelia 
teslamentoria)', according to some laws even with death 
{XII Tables; 'deiccrc c saxo Taipcio’; Lex Cornelia de 
sicariis). 

Modem literature: S. RiccobonOj Sm. Zdtsehr. xixiv (1913), 
asi R.; I.. Wenerr, art. ‘Simum’, in PB’ ii A; M. Karrr, «.%. 
'Tcalimonium', ibid. VA.; \V. Helicbrand, Dai Proitnaeugnit i"t 
Iltehtt der Papyri (^93^). A. U. 

TESTUDO, sec siEGrcnAFT, homa.v. 

TETHYS (TijOvi), in mythology, daughter of I-ktrth and 
Heaven, sister of Ocean (Hesiod, Theog. 136); becomes 
the consort of Ocean and bears the Rivere, also the three 
thousand Occanids, whose work it is to aid the rivers and 
Apollo to bring young men to their prime, and StsT, chief 
of them all (ibid. 337 ff.). H. J. R. 

TETRALOGY, see TRACiDV, p.ira. is. 

TETRARCIfY (rerpapyla, i.c. the fourth part of an 
opytj) was first used to denote one of the four political 
divisions of Thessaly ('tetrad' being a purely geographical 
term). Tite tcimrchi'cs — 'rhcssrdiotls, 1 Icr.ti.tcotis, I’d.w- 
giotin, and Ph'ihiotls — m.sy have fonned separate tribal 
States before Thessaly became a ftngk Keittiv. After 
this union they continued to cxiat for purposes of local 
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government, but the rapid development of cities towards 
the end of Ae fifth century, together with the decay of 
the Koivov, caused them to lose much of their importance. 
In 342 B.c. Philip of Macedon, now Archon of Thessaly, 
revived the tetrarchies in order to overcome the resist- 
ance of the cities through tetrarchs who were his parti- 
sans. How long this system lasted is unknovra. 

The term found its way to the Hellenistic East and was 
applied to the four divisions into which each of the three 
tribes of the Galatians was subdivided. In Roman times 
many hellenized princes in Syria and Palestine were 
styled ‘tetrarch’, but the number of tetrarchies in any 
political organization ceased to be necessarily four, the 
term denoting merely the realm of a subordinate dynast. 

A. Momigliano, Athenaeum 1932, 47 "Si; W. Schwahn, PW, s.v. 
'Tetrarch’. H. D. \V. 

TETRICUS, Gaius Pius Esuvius, governor of Aqui- 
tania, was made Emperor on the death of Victorinus by 
Victorinus’ mother, Victoria. Ruling from a.d. 270 to 274 
he suffered much from his disorderly troops and an 
insubordinate governor, Faustinus. Despairing of his 
Empire, he made no move against Rome and, finally, 
appealed to Aurelian, ‘eripe me his, inuicte, malis’, and, 
when Aurelian invaded Gaul, deserted his army at the 
battle of Chalons. Led in triumph, he was afterwards 
appointed ‘corrector Lucaniae’. His son, Tetricus II, 
shared his fortunes as Caesar, then for a short time as 
Augustus, and again as a senator of Rome. H. M. 

TEUCER (i) (TevKpos), (i) ancestor of the Trojan lungs, 
the genealogy being 

Teucer 

Baticia (Ari3be)=j=Dard!mu3 (q.v.) 

Ericbthonius 

Tros 


Ilos Ganymedu Assaracus 

I I 

Laotnedon (q.v.) Cai^ys 

I - - ^ Apliroditc=T=Anchxses 

Hesione (q.v.) Priam (q.v.) j 

Aeneas (q.v.) 

For authorities, see Schmidt in Roscher, v. 406. Ramsay, 
Asianic Elements, 225, identifies him with the Hittite 
god Tarku. (2) Son of Telamon (q.v.) by Hesione. 
■Throughout the Iliad he is a valiant archer, and faithful 
comrade of his half-brother, the greater Aias. This 
character is maintained in later works, e.g. the Ajax of 
Sophocles. He was absent at the time of Aias’ suicide 
(Ajax, 342-3), but returned (974) in time to take a 
leading part in the struggle to secure him honourable 
burial. After his banishment (see telamon) he founded 
Salamis in Cyprus (Horace, Carm. i. 7. 27 ff., and often). 
There is no consistent tradition of the manner or place 
of his death. H. J. R. 

TEUCER (3) of Cyzicus (ist c. B.c.) wrote on the Mithri- 
datic Wars, 'Tyre, the Arabs, Jewish history, Byzantium, 
and Cyzicus, his work covering Pompey’s settiement of 
the East, and reflecting the part played by Cyzicus at this 
time._ His Tlepl j^utro^dpou does not necessarily 
identify him with Teucer of Babylon (q.v.). 

FHG iv. 508. A. H. McD. 

TEUCER (4) of Babylon (probably the Babylon in 
Egypt), astrologer, is conjectured to belong to the first 
century a.d. He expounded the traditional astrology of 
Egi^pt and xmited with it Oriental and Greek elements. 
He had a great influence on Arabian and medieval 
astrology, through his description of the constellations. 
Frs. of his works have been preserved. 

Ed. F. Boll, sphaera (1903), pp. 16, 31; PW v A. 1132. 

W. D. R. 


TEUTA, Illyrian queen and regent after Agron’s death 
in 231 B.C., followed up his victory over the Aetolians 
at Medeon by aggression against Epirus, and directed 
Illyrian piracy against Italian commerce with Greece. 
She refused Rome satisfaction for the murder of Italian 
merchants in 230 and even for an attack on the Roman 
envoys. In 229 she took Corcyra, defeating the Achaeans, 
and was besieging Issa and Dyrrhachium when Rome 
intervened, in the First Illyrian War, and forced her to 
withdraw and submit. 

Polyb. 2. 2-12. M. Holleaur, CAH vii. 827. A. H. McD. 

TEUTHRAS, see telephus. 

TEUTOBURGIENSIS, Saltus, the district where, in 

A.D. 9, the army of P. Quinctilius Varus (q.v.) was de- 
stroyed on the march from summer to winter quarters, 
by the Cheruscan prince Arminius (q.v.). Despite much 
discussion, the Saltus Teutoburgiensis has not been 
located, neither is it certain whether saltus here means 
a forest or a mountain pass. The Teutoburger Wald 
of modem maps is an archaizing name given in the 
seventeenth century. The site of the disaster must lie 
somewhere between the middle Weser and the upper 
Ems, between the Lippe and the Diimmer See. 

A. Franke, a.v. ‘Teut. Saltus’ in PW v A. 1166-71. O. B. 

’TEUTONES, a German tribe, first encountered by 
Pytheas (c. 325 b.c.) on the Holstein coast; Thy, in north 
Jutland (NW. of Limfjorden), preserves theirname. They 
wandered forth with the Cimbri (q.v.) and after many 
vicissitudes were annihilated by Marius at Aquae Sextiae 
(Aix-en-Provence) in 102 b.c. With them were the 
Ambrones, who are thought to have come from the 
Frisian islands. The name Teuton became a synonym 
for German, and poets of the Empire still wrote of the 
‘furor teutonicus’ long after the disappearance of the 
tribe, but for a small group near Miltenberg (if this is a 
correct deduction from ILS 9377) and elements among 
the Aduatuci of Gaul (Caes. BGalL 2. 29). O. B. 

TEXTUAL CRITICISM. ‘Textual criticism, a general 
term given to the skilled and methodical application of 
human judgement to the settlement of texts. . . . The 
aim of the “textual critic’’ may then be defined as the 
restoration of the text, as far as possible, to its original 
form if by “original form’’ we understand the form 
intended by its author’ (J. P. Postgate in Enc. Brit.'*). 
More briefly: it is the branch of knowledge concerned 
with the genuineness of texts. 

Textual criticism may be divided into (A) statement 
showing what is the ‘transmitted text’ (recetisio); (B) 
examination of this text concerning its genuineness 
(examinatio) ; (C) conjectural restoration, as far as possible, 
of the original text, where the transmitted text is insuf- 
ficient. 

A. Recensio may be divided into: (i) collection of 
wimesses (including extracts, translations, quotations, 
imitations, etc.) ; and (ii) statement of the interrelation- 
ship between these wimesses (‘stemmatics’). 

B. Examinatio may be divided into : (i) choice (selectio) 
between variants, i.e. between two or more readings 
which have been proved by the recension to be trans- 
mitted (‘substantive’, ‘authoritative’); and (ii) localization 
of corruptions. 

C. Conjectural restoration may be divided into_(i) 
emendation of corrupt passages ; and (ii) supplementing 
of passages that have suffered physical damage. 

Some important particular methods and notions may 
now be explained. 

(i) There are several methods of stemmatics (A. ii). 
The most commonly used is that of ‘significant errors’ 
(errores signijicativi), which are either separative (i.e. 
showing that one wimess is independent of another). 
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or conjunctive (showing that two witnesses are more 
closely connected each with the other than with any 
third witness). 

The different tj-pcs of interrelationship which can be 
ascertained by ‘significant errors’ are 3 if 2 twtnesses arc 
extant ; 22 if 3 ; 250 if 4 ; about 4,000 if 5 ; and so on 1 

If of two witnesses {A and B), A contains no separative 
error when compared with B, while B contains one or 
more separative errors when compared with A, then B 
can, and in longer texts must, be regarded as derived 
from A, and in consequence must be eliminated from the 
substantive witnesses. 

(2) Where one wimess depends on two or more other 
witnesses, i.c. where the transmission is ‘contaminated’ 
and the stemma ‘convergent’, it is seldom possible to 
ascertain the type of interrelationship by stcmmatics. 

(3) In a split transmission the lost witness with which 
the splitting of the transmission begins is called the 
archetype. Lost derivatives of the archetype which are 
represented by two or more extant wimcsscs arc con- 
veniently called hyparchelypes. An extant witness which 
proves to be the source of all the others is called testic 
unicus. 

(4) Sclcctio (B i) depends (a) on the intrinsic -value of 
the variants ; (6) on the degree of probability that one of 
them has originated from the other. The same principles 
apply mutatis mutandis to the choice between conjectural 
emendations (C i). 

(s) The period during which the corruption must be 
shown to have been possible is, in the case of variants, 
that between the archetype and the witness for the 
rejected variant; in the case of conjectures, that_bctw|een 
the orig'nal tc,xt and tlie archetype or the testis uniats. 
For this reason it is important to know as much as can 
be known about the history of the transmission. 

(6) Modem critic.nl editions represent the results of 
textual criticism by varying systems of terms, signs, and 
arrangements, which arc often confusing. Tiierc is a 
tendency towards uniformity in this technique which 
should be encouraged by all editors. 

Typical stemma of a split transmission 

o original text 


o lost archetype 



derived tritnes* to be eliminated 


With such a stemmntic type, neither the age of the 
witnesses A, B, and C, nor their quality (in so far as it 
depends on the number and gravity of the corruptions 
in each of them) is of decisive importance for Uic 
Sflcctio. 


BmuomiAruY 

The ino5t comprchctnivc recent booh$ are: L. Havet, .SfOTw/* 
enficue vrrhaU c.ttttr-tlr oux ttxin tatir.t, 1911: F. . Hal!. Cv-s- 
U> Ctonroi Ttxts, 1913: G. Pasquali, Sima dfUa Ucdmonr 

e rtilica dll leslo, 1034 . ... . , , 

liavct hiJn liia '-aUiable theoretical remarks amona too man? 
rxumrUi of deuhiru! aptnesj. Hall pvn much ureto! techniral 
help and w!!-chpscn examrlca. treatj rrcdotninantly the 

prolitcms of ahnorroal tranatni'ticn. , 

There arc heeidcs, three moJrm 00000".'.™ accounts hj wntrra 
as fro tiiink m’do'endcntfv; J. P. Fostfatr. in Vrit.'' (1W9). ».v. 
• rcY'ita! Crith'iam': P. htasa, Tmkriitk, in GcrcJ.r-P.orv.cn. htn- 

Heft = (1917); G. Pasquali, to 
Jlali-rnn (1931). ».v. Tdinonr critics'. _ 

Tlie lestusl crititiim c! hhjVoreirr cfTc.-a msti}- similar problems 
retatin" to cloire hetaseen a-sria.n'.s, conic.-iurca, Idstory of t.-ins- 


mission, etc.: ace especially the relevant work of A. W. Pollard and 
W. W. GrcR. 

The following is a selection of studies and examples in the different 
br.mches of the subject: 

A i. (Collection of witnesses.) For the infinite variety of problems, 
see the prefaces of modem critical editions. Among catalogues 
of MSS. outstanding examples arc: Codices Vaticani graeci ree., 
I. Mercati et P. Franchi de Cavalier! I (1923): and (for tech- 

...t ...\ -r— »:• W 

i. ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ . ‘ 

(>ii39-S7); Greek Tragedy, by A. Nnuck* (1891); the Presoera- 
tics, by H. Diels and \V. Kranz’ (1934-8); Greek Historians, 
by F. Jacoby (1923- ). 

A ii. (Stcmmatics): P. Maas, ‘I^eitfehlcr und stemmatisebe Typen’, 
By:. Zeitschrijt 1937, 289. 

B i. (Principles of choice between variants): A. E. Housman, ed. 

of Manilius I (1903), praef. ch. iv. 

Cii. (Texts which are physically damaged): E. Lobel, editions of 
papyri of Sappho (1925), Alcaeus (1927), Callimachus (Hermes 
1934. 1935). POxy. col. 18 (1941). 

HtBTonv OF TnANSMissiON: U. von Wilamowitz-Moellcndorff, 
Herakles' (1BB9), reprinted ns Einleituns; in die Griechische Trmioedie. 
Classics in medieval times, Greek: P. Maas in Gercke-Norden, 
oj). cit. P, Anhan/; (1027), cf. Bys. Zeilsehr. 1938, 409; Latin: 
E. Norden in Gercke-Norden, op. cit. i’. Heft 4 (1927), 93. 

CqnnuPTio.s' : (a) Interpolations: G. Jachmann, 'Binncninter- 
polation’, in Naehnehten GStt, Ges. TIVji. Faekyrtippe i, Bd. i (1936), 
123, 183. On the additional verses injuvenal, Snf. 6,secU.Knoche. 
Philotopns xciii (193S), 196. (6) Omission of lines in prose: A. C. 
Clark, Descent of KISS. (1918). (e) Medieval conjectures: P. hlaas, 
‘Eustathios als Konjckmralkritiker , Bys:. Zeitschr. 1935, *936. 

CoNTA.MiNA-rED TitANSMlSiiiON: Examples of this desperate 
case are Homer, Iliad (most complete ed. T. W. Allen (1931)): 
and the Greek New Testament (most complete ed. H. von Soden 
(1913); Ev. jlforc. and Ev. Matt., ed. S. C. E. Lcgg (1935 and 
1940); for an important new reading flf Ev. Matt. 6. 28, sec 'T. C. 
Skeat in Zeitschr. fUr Neatest. Wiss. 1938, 211). 

TraiNiQUE OP CnrncAL Editions: O. Stfihlin, Editionsteclmik' 
(1914); Union Acaddmique Internationale, J. Bidez ct A. B. 
Drachmann, Emploi des rigner critiques' (1938). Edition of a 
text with complicated transmission: Codex Theodosianus, ed. Th. 
Mommsen (1906); of fragments with compendious apparatus: 
Antholopia lyriea graeca, ed. E. Diehl, p (1933-7), ii* (1942). 

History of Thxtum. CnrncisM: see sciiowiisiiiF in a-ntiquitv 
and scriOLARSllir i.v moder.v TistES under Aristarchus, Eustathius 
of Thessalonika, Bentley, Person, G. Hermann, Lachmann, 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorfi', A. E. Housman. P. M, 

THALES of Miletus was universally accounted one of 
the Seven Sages and author of numerous aphorisms. 
As statesman he advised the lonians to resist Persian 
aggression by cstablisliing a federal council at Tcos. As 
scientist he predicted to within a year, probably from 
knowledge of Babylonian calendars, the solar eclipse 
which occurred during the Battle of the Halys on 28 May 
585 n.c. He is further reliably said (though he wrote 
nothing) to have introduced into Greece and generalized 
Egypf’OfJ methods of mensuration (thus founding ‘geo- 
metry’) and to have connected the Nilc-floods witli the 
Etesian winds. His view that tlie world not only 
originates from but eonsists of and returns to water, on 
which the earth floats, marks tlie beginning of physical 
science. Sec also AsrooNOatv. 

Diel», Vorsokr.' i. 67-81; Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, 
40-50: PfI’ v A. 1210; Zeller-Mondolfo, La fdotofia dei Greer i. 
2 (1938), 100-34- A. H. C. 

THALETAS, of Gortyn in Crete (P.-ius. i. 14. 4), 
worked at Sparta in the seventh century n.c. (Plut. Dc 
tnus. 9). He wrote songs which exhorted to law-abiding- 
ness (Plut, Lyc. 4) and paeans (Plut. De mus. 10, but cf. 
42), Nothing of his work survives. He used paconic and 
crctic rhythms (Plut. Dc mus. id). C. M. B. 

THALLUS published a chronological -work in three 
books, from the Trojan War to Ol. 167 (112-109 B-C-) 
according to Eusebius; but on the evidence of tlic 
fragments, from Bolus to at least the death of Christ. 
If Eusebius is right, Tiiallus’ work must have l>een later 
extended. Euhemcristic in character, it ss".a.s used by the 
Christi.an apologists. He may, perhaps, he the Samaritan 
Thallus, .Augustus’ fccrtiary or Tiberius’ freedman. 
FGrlJ ii, B. 1156; ro. S35. A. Ii. M.tD. 

THALYSIA ((JcAi'-cna), see nrsr it.uits. 
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THAMUGADI (modem Timgad), an agricultural settle- 
ment in Numidia twenty miles east of Lambaesis (q.v.). 
Founded in a.d. ioo by Trajan as a colony {ILS 6841), 
the original town was desired on camp lines ; cardo and 
decumanus intersected at right angles, curia, basilica, and 
forum were placed at this intersection, and smaller streets 
ran parallel to the two main roads. Thamugadi had many 
public baths and a theatre, and public-spirited citizens 
gave it a library and a market-place. When it outgrew its 
original rectangle, an enormous Capitoline temple was 
•built outside the walls. 

The fertile country-side brought great prosperity 
under the Septimian dynasty; but later its fortunes 
declined owing to blood-stained religious quarrels. 
Saharan raiders sacked and burnt it; the Byzantines 
built a protecting fortress, but it fell to the first Arab 
invasion. 

Excepting Leptis, Timgad has the most complete 
Roman remains in Africa. Its forum commemorates the 
African sportsman’s ideal: 'uenari, lauari, ludere, ridere, 
occ est uiuere’ {CIL viii, Suppl. 17938). 

A. Ballu, Let Ruinet de Timgad^ (1904): R. Cagnat, Carthage, 
Timgad, etc.' (1909). W. N. W. 

THAMYRIS (Oduvpis) or THAMYRAS (Bapidpas), a 
bard, who boasted that he would win a contest even if the 
Muses opposed him, whereat they blinded him and made 
him forget his skill (Iliad z. 594 If.). Later authors 
attribute a multitude of musical inventions to him and 
add some unimportant tales ; see Hofer in Roscher, s.v. 

H. J. R. 

THANATOS. Death, as a person, hardly rises to the 
level of a mythological figure, belonging rather to folk- 
lore or poetical fancy. Thus he is a healer (Eur. Hipp, 
t373i i-e. only death will ease Hippolytus’ pain); he 
keeps Polybus in the grave (Soph. O T. 942) ; he begat 
the poison which kills Heracles (Soph. Track. 833); he 
is the only god who loves not gifts (Aesch. in Ar. Ran. 
1392, i.e. death is inexorable, and, incidentally, is not 
worshipped as a god). In Epic he is a little more con- 
crete ; he is the brother of Sleep, and the two carry away 
the body of Sarpedon (Iliad 14. 231; 16. 671 ff.). Cf. 
Hesiod, Theog. 212 (Death, son of Night), 764 (he is iron- 
hearted, hated even by gods). 

In Eur. Alcestis he is a clearly defined figure, the 
‘dark-robed lord of the dead’ (843), armed with a sword 
(76), and Euripides borrows him from Phrynichus (Serv. 
Dan. on Aen. 4. 694), who very likely had him from 
popular belief. Heracles rescues Alcestis (q.v.) by 
literal physical wrestling with Thanatos. Except for its 
successful issue, this is not unlike the modem Greek 
stories of a hero contending with Charos. 

A merry tale of Sisyphus (q.v.) is preserved from 
Phrynichus (fr. 119 Jacoby) by schol. Iliad 6. 153. 
Sisyphus told Asopus what had become of Aegina (q.v.), 
and Zeus therefore sent Thanatos against him; but 
Sisyphus bound Thanatos, so no one died until Ares 
rescued him and gave Sisyphus to him. Before dying, 
Sisyphus bade his wife Merope give him no funeral dues; 
she obeyed, and he got permission from Hades to re- 
ascend to earth and remonstrate. He neglected to return 
till he died of old age, and Hades set him to roll the rock 
to keep him from running away again. 

For Thanatos in art see O. Waser in Roschcr s Lex., s.v. 

H. J. R. 

THARGELIA, an Ionian festival attributed to Apollo 
and celebrated the 7th Thargelion (May-June), also 
known from Asia Minor (Hipponax), Abdera, Massilia. 
The most discussed rite took place the day before. A 
man (the tftappaKos) was fed, led around in the town, 
flogged with green plants, driven out, and sometimes 
stoned or killed. He is certainly a scapegoat, absorbing 
all evil and then removed. On the other hand, certain 


rites point to the conception of a spirit of vegetation 
whose power is to be reinforced. The festival is named 
after the OdpyrjXa which were brought on the chief day, 
first fruits of the still-unripe crops cooked in a pot; 
the word signifies also the first bread baked of the new 
crop. The mixing of the two mentioned motifs is 
explained by the fact that the Thargelia were celebrated 
a little before the harvest, partly to protect and partly to 
promote the crops. The OdpyrjAa rite has been interpreted 
as the breaking of the tabu on the unripe crops. 

L. Deubner, Auitche Fette, 179 ff.; M. P. Nilsson, Grtech. Fette, 
los ff.; J. E. Harrison, Proleg. to the Study of Greek Religion,^^ ff.; 
the pharmakos is much discussed, e.g. Frazer, GB’ ix; Nilsson, 
Getch d. griech. Religion i. 97 ff. M. P. N. 

THASOS, an island of the north Aegean, colonized 
from Paros, probably c. 680 b.c. From the gold-mines 
in its soil (the first exploitation of which Herodotus 
ascribed, probably without good reason, to the Phoe- 
nicians), and from others on the mainland under Mt. 
Pangaeus, it derived a revenue rising to 2-300 talents. 
A dispute with Athens about the mainland mines led to 
its secession from the Delian League (465), followed by 
its reduction (463). If we may judge by the fluctuations 
in the tribute of Thasos (3 talents in 454, and 30 in 446), 
it was deprived of the mainland mines , in 463, but 
recovered them soon after. Despite a massacre of its 
Athenian partisans by Lysander(404), it again allied with 
Athens in 389 and was a permanent member of Athens’ 
Second Confederacy. In 340 it was subdued by Philip, 
and it remained a Macedonian dependency until freed 
by the Romans in 196. After 300 its waning revenues 
from the mines were supplemented by the profits of a 
carefully regulated export of wine. The volume of this 
trade is attested by widely distributed finds of wine-jars 
(identified by an official stamp) in the Balkan lands, 
where Thasian coinage also circulated freely. 

Thasos had a flourishing school of sculpture from the 
seventh to the sixth century, and it was the home of the 
painter Polygnotus. It preserves impressive remains 
of its fifth-century walls. 

S. C.asson, Macedonia, Thrace and Illyria (1926), passim; F. v. 
Hiller in PW, s.v. M. C. 

THEAETETUS (c., 414-369 b.c.) of Athens, mathe- 
matician, friend and pupil of Plato in philosophy and of 
Theodorus of Cyrene in mathematics, contributed much 
to the foundations (o) of Euc. bk. 10, by investigating the 
various species of irrationals (cf. PI. Tht. trgj d-148 b), 
and (6) of Euc. bk. 13, by constructing theoretically the 
five regular solids and discovering the methods of 
inscribing them in spheres. 

PIT V A. 1351. ' W. D. R. 

THEAGENES (i) of Megara slaughtered the flocks and 
herds of the wealthy, secured a bodyguard, and made 
himself tyrant; constructed a tunndled conduit and 
pillared fountain; married his daughter to Cylon of 
Athens, and supported Cylon’s unsuccessful attempt to 
make himself tyrant. He was himself subsequently 
banished from Megara. The date of Theagenes’ tyranny 
depends on that of Cylon (victor Olymp. XXXV, coup 
before Draco), and in spite of recent questionings is 
probably to be put between 640 and 620 b.c. 

Aristotle, Politic! 1305 a. Rhetoric i. 2; Pausanias i. 28, 40, 4 tj 
Thucydides 1. 126; Plutarch, Quacst. Grace. 18. B. DunUley, BSA 
xrrvi. 145 f. P. N. U. 

THEAGENES (2) of Rhegium(^. c. 525 n.c.), contem- 
porary of Cambyses, was the first scholar to attempt an 
allegorical interpretation of Homer by suggesting that 
the names of the gods represented either human faculties 
or natural elements (see allegory). 

Diels, Vorsolm.' i. 51 f.; F. Wehrli, Zur Getchichte der ollegori- 
tchen Deutung Homers im Alterlum (1928). J. I‘. E. 
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THEAGES, pupil of Socrates. Plato refers in the 
JJepi/Wic (496 b) to 'the bndle of Theages’, the bad health 
which kept him out of politics and saved him for philo- 
sophy. On the basis of this reference an imitator of 
Plato wrote a Theages dealing with the relation beuvecn 
philosophy and politics, and this is included in the corpus 
of Plato’s works. 

PIKva. 1350. W. D. R. 

THEANO is said to have been the wife of Pythagoras, 
but another tradition describes her as being among his 
pupils, and the wife of his disciple Drotinus or Brontinus. 
Several apocryphal books were ascribed to her in 
antiquity. Seven apocryphal letters are to be seen in 
R. Hcrcher, Epistolographi, 603-7. 

PiPvA. 1379. W. D. R. 


THEATRES, STRUCTURE OF. Greek and Hellen- 
istic theatres were unroofed and placed where natural 
ground-slope assisted seating, thus reducing substruc- 
tures to a minimum. The auditorium or cavea was rather 
more than a semicircle on plan, and seating was of stone 
or marble slabs, unless natural rock was cut to shape and 
wooden seats were added. Narrow stepways were 
arranged radially. The lowest seat tier was sometimes a 
special one with continuous backs, or even separate 
armchairs, finely shaped and finished in marble (Dio- 
nysus Theatre, Athens, and Pricnc, Asia Minor), and 
separated by a gangway from the scats above ; in larger 
theatres there was a similar concentric gangtvay half-way 
up. In the centre of the cavea was the orchestra or chorus 
space, usually a complete circle. Stepped raking and 
balustradcd walls closed each end of the cavea and formed 
one side of wing-passages (pororfoi), the front of the stage 
being set back the width of the passage at least. The 
stage (sherte) was probably of wood in earlier examples. 
Theatres of late fourth century had built loggias (pro- 
sketiia) in front, and it is therefore assumed that their 
stages were raised considerably. The theatre at Epi- 
daurus (e. 330 n.c.) is over 360 ft. across the cavea and 
must have seated well over 7.000 ; owing to the favourable 
conformation of the ground its natural acoustic properties 
are unsurpassed; that at Syracuse (c. 400 n.c.), in excel- 
lent preservation, has fine evidences of balustradcd baclis 
to its upper concentric gangsvay. 

Roman theatres conformed to a type which made a 
complete building, though, in larger examples, the 
auditorium — a semicircle — was probably only partly 
roofed. The stage, certainly roofed and close to the semi- 
circular ‘orchestra’, was a wide and fairly deep raised plat- 
form, backed by a wall (scenae frons) as high ns the top of 
the cavea, treated as an elaborate front towards the stage, 
with columns, niches, etc. Substructures of cavea and 
stage consisted of vaulted passages, etc., with staircases, 
and tlic outer walls enclosing the back of the cavea, sornc- 
times squared, were of arched construction in tiers, with 
order treatments. Good examples arc at Pompeii (small 
theatre, early, partly Greek, c. So n.c.). Orange, Aspendus, 
Athens (Odcon), Miletus, Taormina, and Dougga (N. 
Africa). 


D. S. Rolurtson, op. cil. under .tnamTcn-Tj, pp. 164 and 
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THEATRICi\L PRODUCTION (i) GREEIC, see 
Tn-terDV, coMnny ; (a) ROM.AN, sec drama, para. 7. 


THEBAIS, see me cvexn. 


etd}' YTToOij^ay, 11 . 2. 505). After the Boeotian invasion 
T hebes outstripped the other Boeotian towns, but tvas 
never strong enough to combine them into a unitary State. 
It was friendly with the Pisistratids (Hipparchus made 
a dcdic.ation to Apollo Ptoos, BCH 1920, 237(1.); its 
hostility to Athens dates from the Athenian reception of 
the Platacans (q.v.) in 509 n.c. As a punishment for the 
support which it gave to the Persians in 480-479, Thebes 
lost its predominant position in the Boeotian League, 
t>ud recovered it only in 446. During the Peloponnesian 
War it grew at the e.xpense of its small neighbours. Its 
territoty, with subject towns, was nearly half Boeotia, 
and it elected four of eleven Ijocotarchs {Hell. Oxy. xii. 
3). Dissatisfied with the Spartan peace in 404, Thebes 
joined Athens and Argos in the Corinthian War. The 
pc.acc of 3S7 enabled the Spartans to detach the other 
Boeotian towns from Thebes, and in 3S2 they garrisoned 
the citadel. The Thebans retook it in 378, and at 
Leuctra in 371 drov'c the Spartans out of Central Greece. 
For a brief period Thebes, led by Epaminondas (q.v.) 
was the chief power of Greece; but its hegemony did not 
survive him. Thebes joined Athens in resisting Philip ; 
it was punished by destruction for a revolt against 
Alexander, and though refounded was never again a 
great city. Thebes was a pleasant place, with trees and 
fresh Avatcr ([Dicacarebus] i, 12 (T. in FHG ii. 258). 
The temple of Ismenian Apollo and the prehistoric city 
and palace have been excavated. See also fedhral 
STATES (third paragraph). 

L. Ziehen. FIF, s.v. 'Thcbai'; .^. W. Gomme, USA 17. 29(1. 
(lopograpliy). ’J', J. D. 

THEBES (2), formerly capit.il of Egypt, was still an 
important city at the Greek conquest, but suflered 
considerably during revolts in 206 and 88 n.c. of which 
it was the centre. It was sacltcd by Cornelius Gnllus in 
30 or 29 n.c.; Strabo found it a group of villages. The 
temples prospered under the Ptolemies; building was 
done on the east bank, and the temple of Deir-el-Medineh 
on the west was begun under Philopator. Occasional 
records of works occur till c. a.d. 150. Thebes Jiad then 
become a tourist centre, the great attractions, ns shown by 
graffiti, being the statue of ’Memnon’ and the Pharaonic 
tombs. Papyri and numerous ostraca have been found 
there, almost all dealing with finance or taxation. 

T!ic fullest nexount of the buildin;;s is in Bsedchcr’s Egygt (19:9). 

J. G. M. 

THEIAS, see CT^'^tAS. 

THEMIS, a goddess originally akin to or even identical 
with Gaea (Acsch. Eum. 2; PV 209-10). In the former 
passage the oracle at Delphi was once hers ; in the latter, 
she is still a prophetess, and warns her son Prometheus of 
the future. The same powers are shown in Pindar, 
Jstinn. 8. 34 fT., cf. Turns. In all probability, her name 
means 'steadfast’ (root Oc). In Hesiod, Thcng. 135 .she 
is n d.aughtcr of Earth; ibid. 901 fl. she is Zeus’ second 
consort, mother of tlic Horae and Mocrae. But, as her 
name is used also to mean 'firmly established aistom or 
hw, justice’, she tends to become an abstraction, Justice 
or Righteousness. For example, Medea, when betrayed, 
invokes her as guardian of oatlis (Eur. Med. lOoff.); 
Plato, Ijrxs, 936 c, suggests an oath by Zeus, .Apollo, 
and Themis. Her scvcnil cults m.ay be supposed to h.avc 
origin.ntcd with her earlier nature for the most part; sec 
further, Weniger in Roschcr, s.v. H. J. R. 


THEBES (1), on the south edge of the cast plain of 
Boeotia, was the chief Mycenaean city in Central Greece 
(the Plioenici.an origin of Cadmus, the founder of its 
dmastv. is no longer credited). The gruesome fates of 
in princes svere, nest to the tale of Troy, the favoured 
materia! of Greek epic and tr.tgedy. It svas destmyed by 
the Argives, and lay waste (ih.c Catalogue of Shirs r.ame-i 


THEMISON of Eaodiec.a. pupil of .Asclepiadet and pre- 
airsor of Tliessalus of Tralles, lived in Rome under 
Augustus (31 n.c.-A.n. 14). His views being most incon- 
sistent, his system is no unity. He agreed with Ascle- 
piades in the thcor>' of corpuscles. O.o the other iiand, 
he introduced into medicine the conception of the «/«• 
rturrin ('status strictus, fluer.s, ct rnixtus'), referring to 
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excretion which is either too much or too little, or too 
much from one part, too little from another. This defect, 
which he probably thought to hinder the free move- 
ment of the atoms, he tried to remedy by an alteration 
of the state of the body as the physician finds it. More- 
over, he was the first to study methodically the problem 
of chronic diseases and to encourage their treatment by 
physicians. 

Text. Fragments, not collected. H. r&v o^eoiv koI xporltar 
foanpaToiv (R. Fuchs, JVi. Mas. 1903) not Themison but Herodotus, 
M. Wellman, Hermes 1905, 1913. 

Literature. General survey, K. Deichgraber, PIT v A. 1632. 
Th. Meyer-Steineg, ‘Das medizinische System d. Methodiker’, 
Jenaer med.-hist. Beitrage igr6. Themison not the founder of 
the Methodical school, L, Edelstein, PIF, Suppl. vi, 358, s.v. 
‘Methodiker’. L. E. 

THEMISTO, name of several heroines, the only one 
of importance being the daughter of Hypseus (Nonnus, 
Dionys. 9. 305 f.), wife of Athamas (q.v.). Herodorus, in 
schol. Ap. Rhod. 2. 1144, makes her his first wife and 
mother of several children, including Phrixus and Helle, 
See HoEet in. Roscher, s.v. H, J. R. 

THEMISTOCLES (c. saS-c. 462 b.c.), Athenian states- 
man, of the poor but noble family of the Lycomids. He 
held a wardenship of aqueducts, and in 493-492, when he 
was eponymous archon, he secured the transformation of 
the Piraeus into a fortified port, and advocated an increase 
in the Athenian navy against the menace from Aegina 
and from Persia. At the time of Marathon he was 
eclipsed by Miltiades (q.v.), who checked Themistocles’ 
policy of naval expansion. After Miltiades’ death (489) 
Themistocles obtained supremacy in Athens by having 
his rivals ostracized. In 483, when the necessity for a 
powerful fleet had been brought home to the Athenians 
in an unsuccessful war against Aegina, Themistocles 
persuaded the Athenians to build at least too new war- 
ships with the proceeds of some new silver-mines at 
Laurium (q.v.), thus breaking with the custom of dis- 
tributing surpluses of revenue. Henceforth the future 
of Athens lay on the sea, and the poorer classes, from 
whom the seafaring population was drawn, came to play 
a decisive part in Athenian politics. As a champion of 
national unity in 480 he had the Athenian exiles recalled, 
and took joint direction of the Persian war with his former 
antagom'st Aristides (q.v.). He held the Persians at 
Artemisium; after the disaster at Thermopylae he 
secured the evacuation of Athens, and he persuaded the 
Spartan admiral-in-chief Eurybiades (q.v.) to fight a 
decisive battle at Salamis. The stories that he enticed 
Xerxes to fight by a confidential message, and that he 
suggested the cutting of the Hellespont bridges, are of 
doubtful value. 

No sooner had the Persians withdrawn from Greece 
than Themistocles effected the reconstruction of the 
walls of Athens in the face of Spartan opposition, and 
to check possible retaliation by Sparta he sponsored 
democratic movements in Peloponnesus. He probably 
sounded Pausanias (q.v.) for a revolution at Sparta, and 
through him he perhaps established contact with Xerxes. 
At Athens he lost ground to the party of Cimon (q.v.), 
which stood for friendship with Sparta and vigorous 
prosecution of the Persian War, and c. 470 he was 
ostracized and retired to Argos. After an abortive 
attempt to foment revolts against Sparta in Peloponnesus 
he was denounced by Sparta as an accomplice of Pausanias 
in medism and was condemned to death by the Athenians 
in default (c. 468). He escaped to Asia after an adven- 
turous flight by way of Corcyra, Epirus, and Macedonia, 
and was appointed by the Persian king Artaxerxes I as 
overlord of Magnesia-ad-Maeandrum, Lampsacus, and 
Myus (since Lampsacus and Myms were in the Delian 
Lea^e, his lordship over these towns w'as purely 
nominal). He died at Magnesia c. 462. The fable of Ids 


suicide, known to Aristophanes {Eq. 83), was disproved 
by Thucydides. The story that he played a part in the 
overthrow of the Areopagus (Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 25) is 
now generally discredited. 

Themistocles had a bad reputation for vanity and 
acquisitiveness, but his strategic genius was widely 
recognized. He was the chief architect of the Greek 
victory over Persia, and though he cannot be connected 
with any democratic reforms at Athens, his naval policy 
W'as rightly regarded by ancient writers as the founda- 
tion of the radical Athenian democracy. See also Persian 
WARS. 

Hdt. bks. 7-8; Thuc. i. 93, 135-8; Plutarch, Themistocles. 

A. Bauer, Themistokles (1881 ; good survey of sources); U. Kahrstedt, 

PJF, s.v. ‘Themistokles’; K. J. Beloch, Gr. Gesch. ii’. 2. 134 ff.; 
G. De Sanctis, Atthis^ (1912), 364 ff.: id. in Fit. 1924, 1930, 
1937; L. I. Highby, T/ic Eryt/jrae Decree (1936), 45 ff., 81 ff.; H.T. 
Wade-Gcry, BSA xxxvii. 263. P. T. 

THEMISTO GENES of Syracuse, quoted by Xenophon 
(Hell. 3. I. 2) as the author of an Anabasis of Cyrus. 
Suidas’ vague notice accepts this statement, but it is 
unlikely that there was a third account of the expedition 
in addition to those of Xenophon and Sophaenetus. 
Themistogenes was probably the pseudonym under which 
Xenophon published his Anabasis, 

FGrH ii. 108; FHG ii. 74. G. L. B. 

THEOCRITUS, of Syracuse, son of Praxagoras and 
Philina. The alternative tradition that T. was a Coan is 
to be rejected. Arg. c, Id. IV puts T.’s jiontit at 284-280 

B. C., but the evidence of the poems suggests this is at 
least ten years too early. XVI is dated c. 276-275 by ite 
references to Hieron and was written in Sicily. It is 
probably the earliest extant poem. Soon after 276-275 T. 
went to Cos (Arg. b, Id. VII) and joined Philetas’ circle. 
But his stay there cannot have been long, since XV and 
XVII (both composed in Egypt) were written before 
June 270 (death of Arsinoe), cf. 15. 24, 109 ff.; 17. 128 ff., 
where reference is made to the queen as still alive. Later 
T. seems to have left Alexandria and returned to Cos 
or at any rate the Eastern Aegean. His life may have 
covered c. 310-250. The dating of the poems, apart 
from those mentioned above, is very controversial. 

2 . XI and XIII are addressed to Nicias, a doctor 
(Arg. c, Id. XI malces him a schoolfellow of the famous 
Erasistratus), who also wrote verse. T. apparently made 
his acquaintance on his first visit to Cos, and XI at any 
rate was probably composed then. Later Nicias married 
Theugenis and practised at Miletus. T. visited his 
friends there (XXVIII; Ep. 8), but this was after his 
stay in Egypt, since XXVIII goes naturally with the other 
Aeolica, XXIX, XXX, XXXI (PAntin. p. 59) and in 
XXIX T. describes lumself as growing old. XVIII, 
which has echoes of Sappho, may belong to the same 
period, as also may XII. In Egypt T. composed XV, 
XVII, probably the lost Berenice (Ath. .7. 284 a), and 
possibly the Hymns XXII and XXIV (cf. now PAntin. 
P- 5 S)>.Rs also the epyllion XIII, despite the dedication 
to Nicias. XIV seems post-Egyptian, as does II. The 
scene of both is perhaps Rhodes. Of the remaining 
pieces VIII is possibly and IX certainly not by T. IV 
and V, if not composed while T. was still in the West, 
belong to the first stay in Cos. VII must have been 
written in Cos, but probably after the Egyptian visit, 
cf. 45-8 (T. sides with Callimachus in the literary con- 
troversy), 93 (? an allusion to Philadclphus’ patronage). 
I, HI, VI, and X were probably written in Cos, VI 
and X perhaps before, I and III after, the stay in Ale.van- 
dria. The dating of the Epigrams is uncertain. Ep. 18, 
apparently intended for a statue of Epicharmus- in 
Syracuse, may have been written there: others (17, i9i 
21-2) were probably composed in the East. 

3. So far as any conclusions are possible, T.'s poetic 
development seems as follo'svs. His first poem (XVI) 
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adapts to hexameters themes made familiar by the 
classical Lyric Poets. One of these, Stcsichonis, may 
have introduced^ him to Daphnis, the hero of Greek 
Bucolic. But it is in Cos that T. becomes a pastoralist, 
influenced by Philctas and his associates, but also reacting 
against them. In Egypt XVII shows him as a formal 
panegyrist, but in XV he adapts a Mime of Sophron to 
compliment the Court and continues this experiment in 
XIV and II, the latter poem, which has no ulterior 
purpose, marking his highest achievement in pure art. 
XIII, XXII, and XXIV are tributes to the Ale.xandrian 
fashion, but the Bucolic interest survives and I and VII 
show it enriched by the new contacts. Finally, as he 
grows older, T. takes up the Lesbian poets and produces 
the Aeolica and kindred pieces. 

4. Of the other poems included in the Bucolic Corpus 
only XXI, XXV, and XXVI have any claim to be by T., 
and the claim can scarcely be admitted even in the case 
of XXV, a poem of considerable merit. Various other 
works ascribed to T. by Suidas, e.g. Proetides, Elpidcs, 
Epikedeia, Elegies, Iambi, are now lost. 

5. Theocritus was an accomplished craftsman who 
succeeded in nearly every gone that he chose to handle. 
Modem scholarship has emphasized the clement of 
parody, pastiche, and topical allusion in nearly all the 
Bucolics. The criticism is just, though disguised refer- 
ences to individuals arc unproved except for VII, but, 
while T. was led to Pastoral by literary influences and 
remained subject to those influences all lus life, his 
combination of realism and romanticism in tliis sphere 
is what gives his verse its unique charm. In his mani- 
pulation of the hexameter T. eschews the refinements of 
Callimachus, but varies the metrical form according to 
the subject, sometimes even in the same poem — compare 
XV, 1-99 with 100-44. The literary Doric %vhich he 
uses for most of his pieces probably came naturally to 
him, but the employment in other poems of the Epic, 
Ionic, and Aeolic dialects, if not equally successful, at 
least shows an adaptability only surpassed by Calli- 
machus. Sec also pastoiu\l poetoy, enmt, and epvl- 
UON. 


Texts: U. von Wilamowiti-MoellcndorfF, BucoUct^ Grata* 
(1910); Pli. LcRrand, BucoUques grra (i 925 " 7 ): J- Edmonds, 
The Greek Bucolic Poets (I.ocb, igiz); K. J. Cholmcicy, The Idylls 
of Theocritus* (1919); A. S. Hunt and J. Johnson. Ttco Theoentus 
Papyri (1930); C. Wcndel, Scholia in Iheoeritum Vetera (1914). 

GE^•EnAL LlTTBATUitK: Von Dlumcnthnl, 'Theokritoa (i)', in 
PW, Zweilc Rcihe X, 2001-25: Ph. Lcfirand, Etude stcr Th/ocrite 
(189S); U. von Wilamowitz-MocllcndorfT, Die Textgesehiehte drr 
Criechisehen Buhaliker (1906). E. A. U. 


THEODAISIA, sec theoxexia. 

THEODECTES (c. 37S-334 I' C.), bom at Phaselis 
(in Lycia), probably lived mainly at Athens, where he 
studied under Plato, Isocrates, and Anstotle and won 
fame os an orator (Cicero, Oral. 5.1, praises his polished 
style), a writer on rhetorical subjects, and a composer 
of popular riddles in verse. As a tragic poet he comppsed 
SO plays and in 13 competitions won S victories (Suidas, 
S.V.), of which 7 tverc at the Great Dionysia (IG* ii. 
=325). He died at the age of 41 and w:ts buried on tlic way 
to Elcusis([Plut.] A' Oral. 837 d, Steph. Byz.s.v. tPaenjAtV) ; 
his monument at Phaselis was honoured by Alexander 
the Great, his fellow student under Aristotle (Plut, Alex. 
17). His pl.a\-s included a Lyncens (the crisis of which is 
praised bv Aristotle, Pott, 1 1), a Mausolus (in honour of 
the late king of Cari.a, but the tre.atmcnt is unknown), 
and a Philoetetcs (Aristotle, Eih. Kic. 7. S, refers to the 
hero’s brave resistance to pain; his hand, not, as in 
Sophocles, his foot, liad been bitten by the serpent). 
'1‘hs fratrtnents consist mainly of rather commonplace 
but we!!-c.xprt-ssed tcilections, and suggest that the poct 
was in the Euripideatt tradition (TG/'Soi-y). 


THEODOREANS (Tltcodorci), followers of Thcodorus 
(q.v.) from Gadnra, who taught Tiberius rhetoric (‘Ti- 
berius ipse Theodorcus’, Sen. Stias. 3. 7; Suet. Tib. 57; 
Quint. Inst. 2. ii. 2; 3. i. 17-18; 3. n. 26; 4. 2. 32). 
Their Te'xwj represented a broader Attic school than that 
of the Apoliodorcans (q.v.). 

Pidcrit, De ApoU, Pergameno ct Thcod. Gadarer.si rhetorihus. diss. 
Marb,, 1842; P/It\ T iig. J. tV. D. 

THEODORIDAS (second half of 3rd c. b.c.), Syracusan 
poet, wrote poems against his contemporaries in the 
form of sepulchral epigrams, against Mnasalccs (Anth. 
Pal. 13. 21), and Euphorion (ibid. 7. 406). Also genuine 
epitaphs (ibid. 7. 282, 439, 527, 528) and dedications (ibid. 

15s. tsfi)' Also Poem to Eros (Ath. 475 f), dithyramb 
The Centaur (id. 699 c), iambic and hexameter poems 
(id. 229 b, 302 c), cinaedic songs (Suid., s.v. ‘Sotadcs’). 

Cf. F. SusemibI, Gcsch.gr. Utt. A/cx.(sSgs),i. 246. 24, ii. 541 ff. 

C. M. U. 

THEODORUS (x), of Samos, a Greek artist of c. 550 
B.c. He made a silver bowl for Croesus, and an emerald 
seal for Polycrates. He was said to have invented the line, 
rule, lathe, and lever, and to have been associated with 
Rhoccus in inventing, or introducing into Samos, the 
arts of modelling in clay and of casting images in bronze 
and iron. Pliny describes a bronze self-portrait by him, 
and includes him in his list of notable painters. Athcna- 
goras (Legatio, ch. 17) says tliat he and Tclcclcs made the 
Pythian Apollo at Samos; and Diodorus (i. 98) that they 
brought back the canon of proportion for the human 
figure from Egypt. Pausani.ss mentions a building called 
‘Scias’ at Sparta, apparently an assembly hall, which was 
attributed to him; and Vitruvius cites a book by him on 
the Heracum at Samos which (according to Herodotus) 
was built for Croesus by Rhoccus, and wliich is probably 
identical with the ‘Labyrinth’ which Pliny attributes to 
Thcodorus liimsclf. Diogenes Laertius (2. 103) says 
that he advised the inclusion of a layer of charcoal in the 
foundations of the Artemisium at Ephesus. 

Herodotus 1. 51, 3. 41, 60; Plato, Ion 533 b; Vitruvius 7, praef.; 
Fiirry IIN 7. >98; 34. S3; 35. 146, 152:30.95: PausaniasT. 12. 10; 
9.41. I. H. W. R. 

THEODORUS (2) of Cyrcnc (b. c. 460 b.c.), mathe- 
matician, teacher of Plato and Theactetus (PI. Tht. 
147 d-148 b), was originally a pupil of Protagoras but 
turned early to mathematics. I’lato represents him as 
proving separately that V3, V5, and the roots of the other 
non-square numbers up to 17 arc irrational (the irration- 
ality of V2 being known already). 

FirvA-tSii. \V. D.R. 

THEODORUS (3) of Gadara {Jl. 33 b.c.), rhetor and 
younger rival of Apollodorus (q.v.). He taught Tiberius 
at Rltodcs, and his writings (lost) included works on 
grammar and rhetoric (17. Oiaews, II. p-qropoq Smtineuiq), 
besides 17 . Icnoplaq and 77. ttoXircias. His importance 
lies in the school he founded, and among his followers 
were the author of 77. Valovs and Alex.'tndcr, son of 
Numcnius. The difTerent principles upheld by the 
Apoliodorcans and Thcodorcans (Schanz, Hersnts xxv 
(1890)) may be gathered from Anon. Segucri.'tnus 
(Spengcl, Rhet. i. 427 fT.), Scncca (Controv. 2. i. 36), 
Quintilian, and Augustine. 5«miET0Iuc, para. 3; 

THEODOBEANS. J. \V. I f. A. 

THEODOSIUS I and II. 

(i) TitnoDOSirs I, sumamed 'the Great', son of Theo- 
dosius, the general wlto, after recovering Britain for 
Valcntinian 1, died in unmerited disgrace, was called in 
by Grattan to help him repair the di5.^5tcr of Adrinnoplc 
(a.p. 379). Appointed Augustus of the E.-.st. Theodosius 
succeeded in a few years in overcoming the GotJtic peril, 
partly by victories, partly by wise oonaliation and by 
enlisting Gotiis as aliics in the imperial service. Tfio 
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price was a heavy one, the barbarization of the Eastern 
army. When Maximus in 383 rose in Britain and 
Gratian died near Lugdunum, Theodosius recognized 
the new emperor in the West. But Valentinian II still 
held Italy and Africa, and, when Maximus in 387-8 
forced a quarrel on him and invaded Italy, Theodosius 
was driven to take sides, to receive the young emperor, and 
declare war on Maximus. Victorious at Siscia, Theo- 
dosius pursued and captured Maximus near Aquileia, 
and allowed rather than ordered his execution. Theo- 
dosius had two sons, Arcadius, already made Augustus 
in 383, and the younger Honorius, also destined to 
Empire. Valentinian, nominally restored to power, was 
acmally under the tutelage of Theodosius; he resided in 
Gaul until his murder in 392, when the patrician, 
Eugenius, was set up by the Franks as puppet-emperor 
in his place. Again Theodosius was forced to interfere. 
Invading Italy in 393, he won the decisive battle of the 
Frigidus. Honorius was created Augustus in Rome, and 
the general Stilicho was prepared for the post of guardian 
to the two young princes. Soon afterwards, in 395, 
Theodosius died. 

Theodosius won the title of the ‘Great’ by his settle- 
ment of the Gothic problem and by an able administra- 
tion, which maintained peace with little interruption in 
the East and restored imperial unity, after two civil wars, 
in the West. A strict Athanasian, he was the first 
emperor to impose orthodoxy throughout his dominion 
and to break down the lingering resistance of paganism, 
especially in its stronghold of Rome. His submission to 
the penance demanded by St. Ambrose of Milan in 390 
for the massacre of Thessalonica is famous. 

(2) Theodosios II, son of Arcadius, was created 
Augustus in 402, while stiU a child, and succeeded his 
father in 408. For long years he was under tutelage, 
first of the prefect Anthemius, 408-14, then of his own 
sister, Pulcheria, who was made Augusta in 414. 
Eudoxia, whom he married in 421, also played a leading 
part in politics. Peace in the East was interrupted only 
by two short Persian wars, but the Balkans were tlireat- 
ened by Ostro-Goths, and soon after 440, by Attila and 
his Huns, and a policy of diplomacy and subsidies was 
used to compensate for military weakness. In the West, 
on the death of Honorius Valentinian III and his mother, 
Galla Placidia, were restored in 423, after the brief 
usurpation of Johannes. Valentinian married Eudoxia, 
daughter of Theodosius, and remained under Eastern 
influence. An expedition against the Vandals in Africa 
in 43 1 was unsuccessful. The publication of the Codex 
Theodosianus in 438 was the one great achievement of a 
long reign (408-50), lacking in immediate distinction, 
but important in the orderly development of die great 
Byzantine Empire. 

Camb. Med. Hitt, i; J. B. Bury, Hist, of later Roman Emp.^ (1923). 

H. M. 

THEODOSIUS (3) of Bithynia (probably between 150 
and 70 B.C.), mathematician and astronomer, mentioned 
by Strabo, is probably to be identified with Theodosius 
the inventor of a sun-dial for use in any locality, mentioned 
by Vitruvius, and with an author Theodosius mentioned 
by Suidas. Works: extant (i) E<jiaipiKa, the oldest 
extant Greek work on sections of the sphere, a compila- 
tion of earlier discoveries, (2) Tlepl oifoj(7ea)i'(astronomical 
tables for^different parts of the earthh (3)' iTcpl ij/ucpdiv 
(cat WKTutv; lost (i) 'YTtop.i’Tjp.a. ets to 'Apxip.’^Sovj 
c^dStov; (2) MorpoAoyiKa; (3) Aiaypcuftal oIklwv. 

FIV V A. 1930. Sphaerica, ed. J. L. Heiberg, 1927. W. D, R. 

THEODOTUS, see JEWISH GREEK LITERATURE. 

THEOGNETUS, one of the later poets of the New 
Comedy. Fr. l ridicules excessive preoccupation with 
philopphy, fr. 2 mentions Pantaleon, whom Chiysippus 
describes as <5 rTAdvor. 

FCG iv. 549 f.; CrlEiii. 364 f. 


THEOGNIS (i)(fl. 544-541 B.C.; Suidas, s.v. ©e'oywr), 
elegiac poet, of Megara. Some 1389 lines survive in 
good manuscripts under his name, and there is much- 
dispute about their authenticity. The chief difficulties 
are : (i) among these lines are passages written by other 
poets, or only slightly altered from them, notably Mim- 
nermus (795-6, 1020-2), Tyrtaeus (935-8, 1003-6), 
Solon (227-32, 315-18, 585-90, 1253-4), Euenus (465- 
96 and possibly 667-82, 1345-50). These are not cases 
of the practice of ‘paradiorthosis’, by which a line was 
taken and slightly altered in a different sense, as in most 
cases they are either unaltered or altered in some quite 
trivial way. (2) In the text of Theognis there are repeti- 
tions, which look like variations of the same theme, and 
it is hard to believe that both sets were written by the 
same man. (3) There are chronological difficulties. 
894 refers to the Cypselids, who disappear from history 
c. 580 B.C., while 773-82 is a prayer to Apollo to keep the 
Medes away from Megara and cannot be, earlier than 
490 B.c. (4) the existing text does not agree with either 
of the two books mentioned by Suidas, the Maxitiis in 
2,800 verses and the Gtiomology to Cymus. It seems 
therefore probable that the original work of Theognis 
has been supplemented, especially as we find many 
variations on a given theme, which suggest that the book 
is a collection of oKoAia intended for the use of singers , 
who had to cap one song with another on a similar subject. 
A clue for detecting the authentic Theognis ought to lie 
in 19-23, where the poet speaks of a ‘seal’ on liis work 
which cannot be stolen or replaced by a substitute, but 
there is no agreement on what this seal is. It has been 
thought to be the excellence of the work, the name 
‘Theognis’ in 22, the name Cymus, which appears in 
many poems. If the last is right we may perhaps have a 
means for restoring at least the Gnomology to Cymus 
which Suidas mentions. Otherwise the problem seenas 
insoluble. The poems to Cymus show marked indivi- 
duality. Their poet has a strong aristocratic bias, is very 
frank about his emotions, uses bold and vivid metaphors, 
went into exile (1197-2000), believed in traditional 
tenets of Greek morality, and was not without some 
worldly wisdom. The whole collection agrees wiA this 
section in its political temper, and we may conjecture 
that it was popular, if not composed, in aristocratic 
circles in Athens in the fifth century. The separate 
poems are sympotic elegies, and the book may have been 
a song-book used by those who did not wish to improvise 
when called on for a song over tire wine. Book II, which 
consists of love-poems, seems to be Athenian, and the 
whole collection begins with four introductory pieces 
whose themes recall those of Attic oKoXia. But otherwise it 
is hard to mark breaks in the collection, though some regard 
the promise of immortality to Cymus, 237-54, as the end of 
one section and 753-6 as the end of another. The section 
1-254 is much more quoted by fourth-century writers than 
the rest of the book, and may perhaps have had a separate 
circulation. The whole collection is interesting as being 
the poetry of a small class with clear ideas about morals and 
politics and a strong interest in personal relations. Ref- 
erence in it to Simonides (469, 667, 1349) and to Onoma- 
critus (503) may be to the familiar bearers of these names. 


Bibliography 

Text: E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Grace, i. 2, pp. 1-87. Commentary: 
T. Hudson-Williams, The Elegies of Theognis (1910). Criticism: 

E. Harrison, Studies in Theognis ( i p02) ; T. W. Allen, Theognis (1934); 

F. Jocolu’, Theognis (Sita. d. Preussischen Akademie d. Wissenschaften 

J93t)! J. Kroll, Theognis-interpretationen (1936); C. M. Bowra, 
Early Greek Elegists (1938), cap. 5. C. M. B. 


THEOGNIS (2), a tragic poet spoken of contemptuously 
by Aristophanes (,Ach. ii, 140; Thesm. 170) as one who 
eLv tftvxpuis TToiei. He is identified by some with 
the Theognis who was one of the Thirty Tyrants. If so, 
he resembled Critias in combining ‘tyranny’ with poetry. 

A.W.P.-C. 
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THEOGONIA, (i) see epic cycle, (2) sec hesiod. 

THEOI PATROOI, PATRIOI; DI PATRII (fieol 
irarp&oi, nrarpioi). Of the hvo adjectives, the former 
means connected icith a father, or fathers, as ouoi'a varpqia, 
an estate inherited from one’s father; the latter, in dialects 
(such as Attic) which use both, is vaguer, meaning 
ancestral, U'me-honoured, traditional. Applied to gods, 
the former has therefore the more intimate meaning; a 
Otos trarpwoj is at least the god whom the speaker’s 
father, or his ancestors generally, worslupped, while a 
rra-pios Ocos may be merely one whom it is customary 
to worship in his community, or in the Greek world 
generally. 

The narrowest and most exact meaning of rrarptoo? 
Oeos is a god from whom descent is claimed. Acsch. 
fr. 162 Nauck may serve as an example; 

01 6 eiov dyxloTropoi 

ol Zrjvo^ Kar 'ISatof rrdyov 

Aids rrwrpipov poiuos car iv alOepi, 

KOV7TW a<f>iv i^irrjAQV alpa Sai/rdvcov. 

‘Those near akin to the gods, close to Zeus, whose altar 
of Zeus Patroos lies, on Ida’s heaven-kissing slope, in 
whose veins the blood of the deities is yet fresh.’ The 
exact context is unknown, but clearly the poet is speaking 
of heroes who arc but a generation or two from their 
ancestor Zeus. It is in this sense that Athenians wor- 
shipped Apollo Patroos. Every candidate for the archon- 
sltip was tested, and one of the questions put was whether 
he had a cult of Zeus Herkeios and Apollo Patroos. The 
former question was meant to ensure that he belonged to 
a respectable family, having its owi proper domestic 
cult; the latter, to make it clear that he was, what all 
Athenians claimed to be, a good Ionian, since Ion (q.v.) 
is son of Apollo and ancestor of tlie Ionian stock. Sec 
Arist. Ath. Pol. 55. 3. Another not uncommon use of 
rrarpepos is in such a context as Ar. Nub. 1468 (para- 
tragic), KaraideaOrjTi tt. Ala. Here Zeus is named by a 
father appealing to his son’s sense of duty*. He is evi- 
dently the god who cares for fathers and their rights. 
\Vhcn Orcstcs(Eur. El. 67 1 ) says <L ZcOrra-pwc nal rportaC 
cxOpdiv epwv, he may very well be combining the two 
senses, for Zeus is his ancestor {see tantalus) and he 
wants lus help to revenge the murder of Agamemnon. 

But that rrarpmos cannot always have this sense is clear 
from tlic fact that it is used os a title of Artemis at Sicyon 
(I’aus. 2. 9. 6), where her rude and archaic image testified 
the antiquity of her cult, but clearly,^ being virgin, she 
was not an ancestress. Again, the epithet is applied to 
Ilcstia, IG xiv. 980 (from Rome), and certainly Hestia is 
uniformly virgin; the dedicator perhaps meant to 
differentiate her from the Roman Vesta (q.v.). In mvich 
the same manner, other inscriptions in the same collec- 
tion (nos. 971, 962, 972) apply the title to the Palmyrene 
gods .and the (Thracian ?) Ares. This is in contrast, on the 
one hand with TrorpSo? applied to the obscure Eumclos 
os ancestor-god of the Eumclidae (ibid. 7ts)> the other 
hand with the use, not of TrarpoiOv^but of rrarptos of 
.‘\cncas in an inscription from Ilium, C/G3G06, where the 
dedicators might certainly claim him as an ancestor.^ A 
long list of examples will be found in Roschcr s Ecxihon 
iii. 16S8-9, of pods of all sorts, from (probably) actual 
ancestors thought of as deified to ordinary pods tradi- 
tionallv worshipped by the persons in question, who 
seem to be called quite indifferently rrarpipoi or rarptot, 
with one or rwo instances of Oeol pijrptpoi, whether deified 
maternal ancestors or gods worshipped in the household 
of the dedicator's mother. 

In Rome, di p<rtn'i manifestly cannot have the narrower 
sense of Pfoi rTarpiTK>t. at least m official cult, since no 
Roman god was officially an ancestor; the theories, c.g., 
about the identity of Romulus and Quirinus (qq.v.) had 
no effect on the State cult of Uic latter. A good example 
of its use is in V«rg. G. t. 49S, ‘di patrii indigetes ct 


Romule Vestaque mater’. The expression is ambiguous, 
but either he calls the Indigetes, Quirinus and Vesta, all 
patrii, or he uses that epithet of the first of these only; 
the former is the more likely. Since no one, even mytho- 
logically, seems to have claimed tltc Indigetes (q.v.) for 
ancestors, and ccrt.ainly no one laid such a claim to 
Vesta, the sense ‘worshipped by our fathers, ancestral’ 
is perfectly clear. Nor docs it mean only those gods to 
whom the epithet pater (or mater) is applied, for while 
such titles arc known for Quirinus and Vesta, no such 
collocation as Indigetes patres is to be found. There is, 
however, a somewhat specialized sense in which the word 
is used; it applies above all to the Penates. In this 
sense patemus is once or twice employed; the evicted 
tenant in Horace, Carm. 2. 18. 26 goes his way ‘patemos 
(■narptiovs) in sinu ferens decs’. These would be his di 
Penates, represented by images or other symbols, which 
he piously takes away as Anchiscs did his in leaving Troy 
(Verg. Acn. 2. 717), though here they are called patrii, 
appropriately, for they arc not merely the gods of tlie 
individual house but the future objects of national 
Roman worship, the Penates publici, which arc not 
venerated because they formed part of anyone’s saaa 
domestica, but because they had been adored by Rome 
and the States supposedly her ancestors from time im- 
memorial, cf. PENATES. Examples of this use arc : Cicero, 
Har. 37, ‘patrii penatesque di’ ; Dorn. 144 ; cf. Dion. Hal. 
Antiquit. 1. 67. 3, some say di penates mc.ins Uarpmoi 
(fleot). 

Reseller’s Le.\-ikon, oris. 'P.'.trii di’ fj. Ilbcrc), 'Palrioi thcoi’, 
‘Patroa* (Ubfer), ‘J’alrooi llieoi’ (llberg). II. J. R. 

THEOLOGUMENA ARITHMETICAE. This work 
has been thought to be by lamblichus, because lam- 
blichus apparently wrote about the properties of the 
Monad. But it docs not bear the name of lamblichus 
in the manuscripts, and is merely a compilation from 
Anatolius and Nicomachus. 

Ed.V.deFa!co(i9«). W. D. R. 

THEON (i) of A]cxandria(i St c. A.D.), son of Artemidorus 
of Tarsus, and successor of Apion (q.v.) at Alexandria. 
He wrote, inter alia, alphabetical lexica of Tragedy and 
Comedy, probably based (mainly) on the unalphabetical 
collections of Did>'mus; commentaries on the chief 
Alexandrian poets (completing his father’s unfinished 
work on Callimachus); and one of the first trcatisc.s on 
Greek syntax. 

C. Gicse, De Thcone riutjue reUquUs (1807). P. R. R. F. 

THEON (2) of Smyrna (yi. c. a.d. i 15-40),^ Platonist, 
nuthorof an extantwork Ta nardro itaOipiaTiKoy xpqaipa 
els Trp> nXd-wvos dvdyi'niaiv, and of a lost commentary 
on the Republic and a lost svorl: on the order of Plato’s 
writings. The extant book is an elementary work on 
arithmetic (especially on the types of numbers), the 
tlicory of musical harmony, and astronomy. 

Ed. E. Hilltr (187S). Pir V A. ic67. W. D. R. 

THEON (3), Aklius, of Aic.xandria (and c. A.n.), rhetor, 
wrote commentaries on Xenophon, Isocrates, and Demo- 
sthenes, also a and Zqn'ntara ncpl ox'frd^tws Xdyov 

(lost). His Upoyvpvdapara (Spcngci, Rhrt. ii. 59) is a 
manual of some merit, wluch rivalled in popul.irity the 
work of Ilcrmogencs. J. W. II. A. 

TITEOPIIANES of Mytilcnc, the historian of Pompey, 
after a piw-Roman part in home politirs, accompanied 
P, in the Third Mithiidatic War, and, receiving Ro.man 
citizenship, fought in the Civil War. IBs tvnrk nppc.ars to 
have treated only P.’s cur.paigns, svhich h.c compared to 
those of Alexander, and was written pnibably in 63/2 
it.c. to further P.’s cauic in Rome. 

PGrRU, ti, p. 919: eo. p. 614: It. I.J. recur, PfP v. s-vji. 

A. U. McD. 
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THEOPHILUS, Middle Comedy poet, late in the 
period: he won a victory in 330/329 B.c. Eight or nine 
titles survive (two of them mythological burlesques, the 
rest from daily life). Fr. i, the mutual devotion of master 
and slave. 

FCG m. 626 ff.; CAF ii. 473 ff. W. G. W. 

THEOPHORIC NAMES, see names, theophoric. 

THEOPHRASTUS (372/369-288/285 b.c.; Apollod. 
ap. Diog. Laert. 5. 36; 40; 58), Peripatetic philosopher. 
He was bom at Eresus in Lesbos, his father being the 
wealthy fuller Melantas (Athenod. ap. D.L. 5. 36). I^en 
he came to Athens he is said to have attended Plato’s 
lectures (D.L. l.c.). Probably during Aristotle’s stay in 
Assos and Mitylene T. joined him (see Jaeger, Aristotle, 
Engl, transl., 115. i), and became his most faitliful pupil. 
When Aristotle left Athens in 323/322 T. took over the 
presidentship of the school (Apollod. l.c.). The Peri- 
patos had the greatest external development under this 
famous scholar and writer. Important and productive 
pupils worked under him. Up to 2,000 students are said 
to have attended his lectures (D.L. 37). He had con- 
nexions with such powerful princes as Cassander and 
Ptolemy (l.c.). As a pupil of Aristotle he was subject to 
political attacks in Athens (l.c.). His pupil Demetrius of 
Phalerum enabled him to purchase an estate for the 
school, which aliens actually were not entitled to do 
(D.L. 39; 52). His testament proves him a wealthy and 
careful man (D.L. 51 f.). 

Works 

Preserved : Enquiry into plants (Uepl jivrmv tcrroplas) 
in nine books and Aetiology of plants (Uepl jyurSiv axTitov} 
in six books, the first a classification and description, the 
latter a physiology, of plants. In these great works T. 
used the biological principles of Aristotle to build up for 
the first time a system of botany. 

The Characters (XapaKrrjpes:), a collection of thirty 
short pictures of typical characters, such as the loqua- 
cious, the mean, etc. His descriptions are rich in delight- 
ful features. The idea of the work can be traced back to 
the typology of human characters Aristotle gives in the 
Ethics. 

‘From the Metaphysics’ (Geo^pdcrrov t<Sv fiera. rd 
^ucriKa), a short collection of protslems in which diffi- 
culties are discussed arising out of the Aristotelian meta- 
physics. 

"There are several little scientific treatises dealing with 
mineralogical, meteorological, and physiological sub- 
jects; On stones. On fire. On winds. On weather signs. 
On odours. On weariness. On swooning. On sweat. On 
paralysis. 

The treatise On sense-perception (Uepl aloBqoeios Kal 
ato6rp-wv) is part of the great work on the history of 
Physics (QvaiKdiv Sdfai, including Metaphysics; see 
Philosophy, History of). Another historical workw'as 
his big collection of laws in 24 books which is almost 
entirely lost. 

Other examples of the lost part of T.’s enormous work 
may be gathered from the bibliography. Lists of his 
writings are to be found in Diogenes Laertius (5. 42 f., 
cf. Usener, Analecta Theophrastea, 1858). T. as an 
original philosopher cannot be compared with Aristotle 
or even with Zeno or Epicurus. His critical but at the 
same time susceptible and refined mind was captured by 
Aristotle at a time when the new basis the master had 
laid required application, development, enlargement, and 
criticism. This task T., more a scholar than a philo- 
sopher, fulfilled with productive and masterly skill. His 
power of work was fabulous. He wrote standard works 
in Botany and History of Philosophy. He carried on 
Aristotelian ideas in Logic, Rhetoric, Poetics, Ethics, 
Politics, and Science, so that his works together with the 


Aristotelian dialogues represented the Peripatetic school 
throughout the Hellenistic age. 

Bibliography 

Lira AND Works: Diogenes Laertius s; C. A. Brandis, Hand- 
buck der Geschichte der . . . Philos, iii. i. 250 f.; E. Zeller, Aristotle, 
etc., Engl, transl., 2. 348 f. ; T. Gomperz, (fi-cek Thinkers, Engl, 
transl., 4. 461 f.; Ueberweg-Praechter, Grundriss'*, 401 f.; O. Regen- 
bogen in PW, Suppl. vol. vii, s.v. ‘Theophrastos’. 

Texts (selection): Schneider (5 vols., i8i8f.); F. Wimmcr in 
Teubner series (3 vols., 1834-62, or (with Lat. transl.) Paris, 1866 
(insufficient)). Char.-. H. Diels (Oxford, 1909); De igne: A. Gerckc 
{1896); Metaph.-. H. Usener (1890). 

With Commentary or Translation: Hist, pl.t Loeb (together 
with On odours; On weather signs). Cam. pi, : R, E. Dengler, book i, 
Thesis Philadelphia, 1927. Char.: R. C. Jebb and J. E. Sandys 
(1909); J. M. Edmonds and G. E. V. Austen (1904); Bude; Loeb. 
Metaph.: W. D. Ross and F. H. Fobes(i929). Ilepl alaO.: G. M. 
Stratton (U.S.A. 1917). 

Studies on Preserved and Lost Works (selection): O.Regen- 
bogen, art. ‘Theophrastos’, PW, Suppl. vol. vii. Botany: H. Bretzl, 
Botanische Forschungen des Alexanaerzuges (1903); L. Hindenlang, 
Sprachliche Unicri. su T. bot. Schriften {Diss. philol. Argentor. vol. 
14): G. Senn, DieEntwick. d. biolog. Forschungsmethodeinder Antike, 
etc. (1933); O. Regenbogen, Hermes (1934); R. Stromberg, Tl^- 
phrastea, Thesis Goteborg 1937. Psychology: L. Philippson, 'FAij 
dvBptomtrtj ii (1831). ^vaiKwv Sdfai: H. Diels, Dox. Graec. (1879): 
G. Bergstrasser, Sitz, Akad, Heidelberg 1918; E. Reitzenstein, 
*T. und Epikur’ {Orient und Antike 1924). Laws: H. Usener, Kleine 
Schriften i. iiaf. Ethics: F. Dirlmeier, Die Oikeiosis-Lehre T,’ 
(1937). Uepl yapxsv: E. Bickel, Diatribe in Senccae philosophifragm. 
i(i 9 is). n. eioePeiast J. Bemays, T.' Schrijt Ob, Frdmmigkeit {ibbb). 
JJ. ^tAiay: G, Heylbut, De T. libris rr. tjnX., Thesis Bonn,^i876. 
JUietoric: J. Stroux, De T. virtiitibm dicendi (1912). Lope: K, ' 
Prantl, Gesch. der Logik i. Literary criticism: A. Rostagni, Stud. 
Jtal. 1922. T., Stoa, and Epicurus: see d>vaiKwv Sdfai, and E. 
Bignone, L'Aristotele perduto, etc. (1936), Index, s.v., and Dirl- 
meier (see above). K. O. B. 

THEOPOMPUS (i), a king of Sparta and leader in the 
First Messenian War (Tyrtaeus fr. 3 ; see messenia). He 
was credited by fourth-century writers with two con- 
stitutional reforms — the subjection of resolutions by 
the Apella to a veto by the kings and Gerousia, and the 
institution of the ephorate. It is probable that the 
ephorate was of earlier origin (see ephobs), but that it 
obtained its wide executive powers under 'Theopompus. 

M.C. 

THEOPOMPUS (2), Athenian writer of comedy; 
dramatic activity c. 410-370 B.C. Suidas fists 24 plays, 
including mythological burlesques (e.g. "AS/jtrjros; Uqve- 
Admy), ‘political’ plays (e.g. Elp-qv-q ; il/^Soj), and comedies 
of manners (e.g. BaTvXr] (‘The Dwarf’) ; KamjXihes). 

FCG it. 792 ff.; CAFi, 733 ff.; Demiariezuk, Suppl. Com. 86 6 

M. * • 

THEOPOMPUS (3) of Chios (b. c. 378 B.C.), historian, 
banished with his fatiier Damasistratus c. 334 for Spartan 
sympathies and restored by Alexander as a supporter 
against the pro-Persian oligarchy. On the latter’s death 
he fled to Egypt. 

Theopompus, a contemporary of Ephorus, was , a 
pupil of Isocrates and adopted his view of history as the 
handmaid of politics. Little remains of numerous writ- 
ings except fragments from the two works on which his 
fame rests, the Hellenica (' EXXtjviKal 'icrropiai) and 
Philippica (^iKmviKa). The former, a continuation of 
Thucydides from 41 1, reached tlie battle of Cnidos, 394> 
in 12 books, and took the supremacy of Sparta as its main 
theme. Our knowledge of the Hellenica is meagre unless 
we accept R. Laqueur’s recent arguments (PW, s.v. 
‘Theopompus’) for the identification of the author of the 
Oxyrhynchus Hellenica (see oxyrhynchus, the historian 
from) with Theopompus. These arguments rest on style, 
methods, and the evidence of personal views and research 
embodied in the papyrus agreeing with characteristics 
of T. 

Theopompus was able to view events in Grcecc_ from 
a detached standpoint, as is shown by his choice of 
Philip of Macedon as the connecting theme of the 58 
books of Philippica. Beginning with Pliilip’s accession. 
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this prolific work was a world history depicted in a 
series of extensive digressions. Certain of these acquired 
separate titles ( 7 a Oavnaaia, IJepl STjuaycuyut', etc.). T. 
was remarkable for wide and critical research and for the 
harshness of his verdicts. See also HiSTonioGnAPiiY, 
ciiEEif, para. 4. 

FIIGi. 278; iv. 64J; FGrll. ii. 115; E. Meyer, Tlieopompi Uel- 
Icnika (1909); Hellcmca OxyrhynMa (O.C.T.). G, L. B. 

THHORIKA, State allowances made to the poorer 
citizens of Athens to enable them to visit the theatres, 
introduced, it is said, by Pericles. Two obols were paid 
per head at each performance to all persons registered 
for the purpose on 'the roll of citizens. Later, allowances 
were paid on other occasions also. In the fourth century 
n.c. a regulation was made that all surpluses of the State 
should be used for thcorika (except during war-time, as 
an enactment of Demosthenes provided). Another law 
of the same period punished with death anyone suggesting 
the use of these funds for army purposes during times 
of peace. The administrators of the thcorika, ol ini 
TO OcwpiKov, were elective magistrates who had con- 
siderable, and during the time of Eubulus (q.v.) even a 
controlling, power over financial administration. 

The term occurs in Roman Egypt, too, where it seems 
to mean funds for religious local festivals, which had to 
be supplied by taxation. 

A. M. Andreades, A History of Greek Public Finance (U.S.A. 
>933). Index, 8.V. ‘Thcorikon’; G. BusoU-H. Swoboda, Griechische 
Slaalshunile i, ii (1920-6), Index, s.v.; NV. Schwaijn, in PW, a.v. 
‘Thtorikon’, E. R- 


THEOROI (BcoipoC), ‘observers’, a word originally 
applied to sight-seeing travellers and to the attendants 
at festivals of distant cities. It became an official title 
given to a city's representatives at another city’s festival, 
'rhe great panhelicnic festivals were attended by tlieoric 
delegations (Oewotoi) from every Greek State. Cities 
to which thcorot regularly came assigned the duty of 
receiving them to official thcorodokoi (OetupoBoKoi), At 
the festivals the tlieoroi offered sacrifices in the name of 
their cities, and so the title yvas likewise given to the 
envoys that a city sent to a distant shrine to offer sacrifice 
in its name and to the envoys tliat it sent to consult 
a distant oracle. The envoys that were sent round to 
announce the coming celebration of a festival and, after 
the creation of new' panhelicnic agonistic festivals in the 
thirci century b.C. and later, to announce the new games 
to all the Greek States were also called thcoroi. It ^us 
became the accepted title of all sacred envoys. The 
religious functions of thcoroi eventually obscured the 
original purpose of their office, and as early asTliucydidcs 
several cities gave the title to annually elected religious 
m.sgistratcs. At Thasos tlio thcoroi were eponymous 
magistrates. 

F. Poland, De lerationibus Graecontm (I.eipnc. 1SS5): 

C.P. Bill, TAPA xxx!i (1901), 106-204; P. Bocscli, 0fw;>of (lOoS): 
A. Boethius, Die Pythais (Uppsoh, 1918). J. 

THEOS (Oco'j) denotes a god, especially one of the great 
l^ods, from his anthropomorphic aspect; from the 
of power he is also called ^tpcoi' (see d.MMON). when 
there is no room for doubt, ffedr often takw the pLce of 
the proper noun : tlius y Ocos is at Athens Athena. 1 here 
is no reason for assuming anonymous gods. 
rth Oed) arc Dcmetcr and Korc, o ffto? and 1; cca^FIuto 
and Persephone. The indefinite expressions ( eo? tic, 
Otoi' aUemate in Homer with Saipcov to denote some 
unknown divine power; in later authors to Oesov is an 
equivalent. This abstraction Iwcomcs finally .an expres- 
sion for the irrational in human life, that which cannot 
be explained by natural causes. No plausible et:^olngy 
exists, Plato’s derivation from ftu’ to run (Cm.yiut 
■X 07 d), depends on his opinion that the innate pwer of 
motion of the celestial bodies is a sign of their Oivini-V 

^1. r- 


'TKOEOXENIA (( 9 fof««a), or THEODAISIA (Oco- 
Batata), a Greek rite ‘held on certain fixed days on the 
supposition that the gods in person were visiting the 
cities’ (schol. Pind. Ol. 3, p. 105, 14 IT. Dmclimann). 
The statement of Hcsych., s.v., that it was ‘a festival in 
common for all the gods’, may go back to a gloss relating 
to a particular (unknown) example. The characteristic 
feature w'as that a god or gods were considered to be 
present as guests at a banquet given by their worshippers. 
This might apparently be a public or private ceremony; 
if the former, it was often an import.snt one, hence the 
fairly common occurrence of a month called Theoxenios 
or Theodaisios. The best-known was at Delphi, in 
Theoxenios (March-April) ; for this the sixth Paean of 
Pindar (q.v.) was written. Here presumably Apollo 
(q.v.) was the chief guest of honour, but not the only 
one: Oedii’ $evlq. (Pind. op. cit. 60); for an indication 
that Leto was present cf. Ath. 372 a. The meal was 
shared by human beings, witness the setting aside, as 
late as Plutarch’s time (De sera 557 Di of n portion for 
Pindar’s descendants. Another was that in honour of 
the Dioscuri and Helen (qq.v.) at Acragas, Pind. Ol. 3 ; 
this seems to have been rather a domestic feast of the 
Eumcnidac on a magnificent scale than a public festival 
proper. Several other instances arc recorded; see F. 
Pfister in PW, s.v. ’Thcodaisia’, ‘Theoxenia’. H. J. R. 

THERA, one of the Sporadcs, a treeless semi-circular 
island, forming part of the cone of an ancient volcano, 
and famous for its wine. According to tradition it was 
originally settled by Phoenicians. Later came colonists 
from Laconia, who built the temple to the Camcan 
Apollo. Owing to dissensions the older population 
migrated to Cyrene. The islanders took no part in the 
Persian wars, but, tliough Dorians, appear as allies of 
Atlicns in the Peloponnesian war. 'The island was n 
Ptolemaic naval base during the third and part of the 
second century b.c. 

Gennan archaeological excavations (1895-1902) have 
revealed a fine capital city, with a theatre, of Hellenistic 
and Roman times. 

Hdt. 4. 147 fl. Cf. Bursian ii. 520 iT,; Thera, td. H. von Gacr- 
trinacn (1899-1902). Pfuhl, Ath. VlfiU. xxviii. 1-288 (tombs, etc.). 
Dorpfcid, Atii. Mitt, xxix, 57-72 (theatre). \V. A. L. 

THERAMENES (b. c. 455 n.c.), Athenian statesman. 
I'lc was one of the principals in establishing the Four 
Hundred (q.4'.). Four montlis later he was active in 
ovcrtlirowing them and establishing the Five Tliousand; 
he is s.iid to have prosecuted the oligarchic leaders him- 
self. He acquiesced in the subsequent restoration of the 
full democracy, and assisted Alcibiadcs in restoring 
Athens’ naval supremacy (sec rrxoro.s'N'nsiA.N’ wab). At 
Arginusac (406) he was ordered to help the ships wrecked 
after the battle; he laid the blame for the failure to rescue 
the crews on the stratepi, and escaped prosecution. In 
404 he was sent to negotiate peace with Sparta, and is said 
deliberately to have wasted three montlvs in discussion 
while Athens was closely besieged. But he was sent again 
and brought back the final terms of peace. He was 
elected one of the ’Thirty Tyrant-s’ (q.v.), but soon 
quarrelled with the extremists, especially Crilias (q.v.), 
who had him condemned and executed. ^ 

His character was violently censured in antiquity, for 
his frequent change of sides and attacks on former 
friends, by some of the democrats (as Lysias) and the 
extreme oligarchs; s-ime (as Aristotle) wannly defended 
him, as one who would serve Athens under any constitu- 
tional government. Aristoph-ancs makes fun of Ids 
cleverness, but genially, V.e has-c now no means of 
judging his sir.ccritj'. A- V.' . G. 

THERAPNE, the site of cn early sa.nctiiary on a steep 
cliff on the left bank of the Eurota.s, to tlie so'uth-cast of 
Spam. On an adjacent lull-top renaaini of a modest Late 
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Helladic settlement were excavated in 1910. The massive 
remains of a fifth-century building (excavated by the 
British School at Athens in 1909) represent the altar (and 
temple?) of Helen, who was worshipped here, together 
with the Dioscuri and Menelaus. The cult of the Twins 
was later transferred to Sparta itself. Polybius calls the 
sanctuary Menelaion, Pausanias the temple of Menelaus. 
Votive offerings attest a cult from the early Geometric 
period to the fourth century B.c. A. M. W. 

THERMAE, see baths. 

THERMOPYLAE (i.e. ‘Hot Gates’), so-called from its 
hot sulphur springs, formed an important defence line of 
Greece, separating Phocis from Thessaly ; it followed Mt. 
Oeta and the Spercheitis valley. There were three 
passes, one westward and another eastward of Anthela, 
where the central pass (Thermopylae proper) lay, and 
where the Phocians had built a wall against Thessalian 
attacks. Notwithstanding their narrowness, the passes 
could be turned, outflanking the defenders. Thus 
Xerxes (August 480 B.c.), Brennus (279), and M’ Acilius 
Glabrio (191) forced Thermopylae against the resistance 
of, respectively, the Spartans, the Aetolians, and Antio- 
chus III. 

F. Stahlin, PW, s.v. ‘Thermopylen’; Y. Biquignon, La Vallie 
du SperdUios (1937), 43 if., 23s ff. P. T- 

THERMUM, religious centre of Actolia. Situated 
north-east of L. Trichonis on a natural rock-castle, it 
commanded the central plains of Aetolia and formed the 
meeting-place for the Aetolian League. Extensive 
excavation has revealed its occupation from the Bronze 
Age and its importance as a cult centre for the worship 
of Apollo Thermios, Apollo Lyseios, and Artemis ; oval 
houses, early type of megaron, three temples of c. 600 
B.C., and terra-cotta metopes and antcfix heads revealing 
Corinthian influence are the most important discoveries. 
Its historical importance coincides with the Aetolian 
League, until its sack in 218 b.c. by Philip V of Macedon. 

Mpy. 'EA. 1900, 167 f.; ’Apy. AeXr. zgis and 1916; W. J. Wood- 
house, AetoUa C1897), 252 f. N. G. L. H. 

THERON, tyrant of Acragas (488-472 b.c.), father-in- 
law of Gelon, with whom he defeated the Carthaginians 
at Himera (480). His reign was distinguished by love of 
peace and culture. He was closely attached to Pindar and 
Simonides, and he made Acragas into one of the most 
beautiful Greek cities. In the quarrel between Gelon’s 
brothers Hieron and Polyzelus (c. 476) he took the latter’s 
side. But actual war between Theron and Syracuse was 
avoided, and Hieron betrayed to Theron the plot of the 
Himeraeans against his son. 

Hdt.7. i6sf. Pindar, O/. 2, 3, fr. 118 f., andschoHa. Diod. bk. II. 
Schachermcyr, PIV, s.v. ‘Theron’. V. E. 

THERSANDHR (©cpcavSpos), name of five mytho- 
logical persons, for whom see Hofer in Roscher, s.v.; 
the one of most genealogical importance is son of 
Polynices and Argeia (see adrastos), from whom Theron 
of Acragas claimed descent (Pindar, Ol. 2. 43 ff.); he was 
one of the Epigoni (q.v.). H. J. R. 

THERSITES, in mythology, an ugly, foul-tongued 
fellow, who rails at Agamemnon (Iliad 2. 212 ff.), imtil 
beaten into silence by Odysseus. Evidently, from his 
description, he is of low (non-Achaean) birth ; but in post- 
Homeric tradition (schol. II. ibid.) he is of good family, 
son of Agrios brother of Oeneus (q.v.), therefore akin to 
Diomedes (q.v.). Hence, when Achilles slays him for 
railing at him when he mourns for Penthesilca ( Aethio- 
pis), a quarrel arises and Achilles goes to Lesbos to be 
purified. H. J. R. 

THESAUROI, see TnrAsuRiES. 


THESEUS (©Tjoreus), son of Aegeus (q.v.) or Poseidon, 

i.e., of a sea-god, and national hero of Athens. This 
explains his prominence in ancient, especially Attic, 
literature; the chief surviving continuous accounts of 
him, however, are Plutarch, Theseus, and Apollod. 3, 
2 i 6 ff., continued by Epit. 1. His legend had manifestly 
been influenced by that of Heracles (q.v.; encounters 
with brigands and monsters; campaign against the 
Amazons), and it is not surprising that he is made 
Heracles’ friend and contemporary. There is no proof 
that any real person lies belund the legend, but that is 
not impossible. 

2. Childhood and youth. When Aegeus departed from 
Troezen, he left instructions with Aethra that when her 
son was able, he should lift a certain rock, under which 
Aegeus had hidden a sword and sandals. Meanwhile, 
the boy was educated by Pittheus, his tutor being 
a certain Connidas, a hero honoured in Attica the day 
before the Theseia (Plut. op. cit. 4). On reaching young 
manhood (sixteen years old, Paus. i. 27. 8) he lifted the 
rock easily (Plut. 6) and determined not to sail to Athens 
to find his father but go the more dangerous way by lp_d. 
He thus encountered Periphetes, or Corynetes, Sinis, 
Sciron, Procrustes, Phaea the sow of Crommyon (qq.v.), 
and other dangerous men and beasts ; the exact numbers 
and names vary in different accounts. Plutarch (9) says 
that Theseus was eager to emulate Heracles, and in fact 
this is one of the most obvious places in which the latter’s 
legend has influenced his. 

3. Attic and Cretan adventures. Arrived in Attica, 
he was in danger from Medea (q.v.), who persuaded 
Aegeus to send him against the Marathonian bull, wliich 
in some accounts was Pasiphae’s bull brought from Crete 
by Heracles (q.v.). On the way there, an old woman 
named Hecale hospitably entertained him; having killed 
the bull, he found her dead on his return, and ordered 
that her memory should be honoured (Callim., frs. of 
Hecale, p, 240 ff. Mair; Plut. 14). Coming back to 
Athens, he narrowly escaped an attempt of Medea to 
poison him (Apollod. Epit. i, 5), thanks to Aegeus 
recognizing him in time. He now heard of the tribute 
yearly sent to the Minotaur (q.v.), and volunteered, or 
was specially chosen by Minos, to be one of the youths 
included in it (Plut. 17). On the voyage to Crete he 
proved his divine ancestry by leaping overboard and 
coming back safely from the palace of Amphitrite with a 
gold ornament which Minos had thrown in (Bacchyl. 
r6). In Crete he killed the Minotaur by the help of 
Ariadne (q.v.), who gave him a clue of thread to find his 
way out of the Labyrinth and afterwards fled w'ith him. 
He left her at Dia (Naxos) ; in the original story this was 
probably due to some magical forgetfulness (cf. Theocr. 
2. 45-6), but this detail having fallen out, various reasons 
were given for his ingratitude (Plut. 20). Thence he 
sailed to Delos, where he and his comrades danced a 
complicated figure, in commemoration of the Labyrinth, 
said to be preserved in the traditional Delian dance 
known as the ‘crane’ (Plut. 21). This may serve as an 
example of the numerous ceremonies, Attic and other, 
said in later times to commemorate some part of his 
adventures. For his return cf. aegeus. 

4 « Kingship. Theseus succeeded his father and js 
supposed to have brought about the awoiKiapos, or 
union of the various communities of Attica into one State 
with Athens for the capital (Plut. 24). The event is 
itself historical, but its age and author unknown. He 
took part with Pleracles in the expedition against the 
Amazons, or went against them on his own account, and 
won Antiope, or Hippolyte (cf. hippolytus) for himself; 
the Amazons in their turn invaded Attica, held the 
Areopagus against Theseus, and were finally defeated in a 
desperate battle. Pirithous the Lapith raided Maratlion, 
was met by Theseus, and bccarhe his friend and ally; 
Theseus came to his wedding-feast and took part in tlie 
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rMultant fight with the Centaurs (q.v.), and later helped 
Pirithous to invade the lower w'orld in an attempt to 
carry off Persephone (q.v.). According to the most 
familiar of the many versions of this story, Theseus wa.3 
ultimately rescued by Heracles from imprisonment, but 
Pirithous remained below. Theseus also carried off 
Helen (q.v.) while she was very young, and consequently 
Attica was invaded by the Dioscuri (q.v.). 

5. Death and posthumous honours. Apart from the 
variant of his permanent detention by Hades (Verg. Aen. 
6. 617-18, perhaps already in Od. 11. 631) his reign is 
generally said to have been ended by a rebellion (headed 
by Mcnestheus, a descendant of Erechtheus, q.v., Plut. 
32), which led to his banishment; he went to Scyros and 
w!is there murdered by king Lycomedes (Plut. 35). Long 
after, some bones alleged to be his were brought from 
Scyros by Cimon (Plut. 36), and a hero-shrine built for 
them (not the temple now popularly called the Theseum). 

6. Contact with other legends. Besides Heracles, 
Theseus is said to have been one of the helpers of Meleager 
(q.v.) in the boar-hunt (Plut. 29), and an Argonaut (q.v., 
ibid.) ; he brought about the burial of the bodies of the 
Seven against Thebes (Eur. Suppl.), and kindly received 
Oedipus (q.v.. Soph. OC). 

Stcuding in Roschcr’s Lexikon, a.v. (nbundant references to 
ancient literature and art): H. Hcrter in IVi. Mus. 85 and 88. 

H. j. n. 

THESIS in metre, sec metre, greeic, i. 

THESMOPHORIA, a women’s festival common to all 
Greeks, regularly celebrated in the autumn. In Athens 
it took place on the iith-i3th Pyanopsion (Oct./Nov.). 
The women erected bowers with couches of plants and 
sat on the ground. The second day w.is a fast. The name 
of the third day, KaXXiyivcia, hints at the fecundity of 
mankind also, but the chief purpose of the festival was to 
promote the fertility of the com which just was to be 
sown. Pigs had been thrown down into subterranean 
caves (peyapa), probably at the Scirophoria; the putre- 
fied remains were brought up, laid on an altar, and mixed 
with the seed-com. The myth of Eubulcus, the swine- 
herd swallowed up by the earth when Pluto carried off 
Kore, is an aition to account for this custom. See 
DEMETER. 

M. P. Nilsson, Griech. Festr, pp. 313 IT.; J. E. Harrison, Pwleg. 
(0 the Study of Greek Religion^ 120 fT. ; Deubner, Jittacke FesU, 
5off» The interpretation of Dcmctcr 0 cofLO<li 6 pos as Ugi/era li to he 
rejected. I • 

THESMOTHETAI, the sis junior archons at Athens 
(sec ARcnoNTEs), sitting as a college. Tlicy were first 
instituted presumably (before the publication of law 
codes) to keep record of judicial decisions ns well to 
act as judges. Later their functions were purely judicial. 
They had charge in principle of c.ases in which the inter- 
ests of the community as a whole were immediately 
concerned, and in practice of all cases not specifically 

w’ithin the province of other maplstrotcs. They coriductcd 
the dohimasia (q.v.) of all magistrates and elections by 
lot; and they allotted the da}’S for trials and the covirts m 
the presiding magistrates. 

THESPIAE, near the c.ast foot of Mt. Helicon, was the 
chief town of south Boeotia. The Thespians, alone of 
Boeotians, fought in full strength at Therrnopylac and 
Piatnea. They took a prominent part in the restored 
Boeotian League after 446R.c.,providinptwobocot.arcm. 
The Spartans used 'riicspiac as a ba®^ /“ar their nnti- 
'riiehan polic}' after 3S2, and it remained irnpori.ant after 
their expulsion. It w.ts in Roman times still one ot tnc 
chief Boeotian citiesfStrabo, pp. 403,410). V isitors camc 
to see the Eros of Praiitelc.s (Cic. J’err. z. 4. 135), and 
the sanctuary and game.s of the Muses (sec ttn-lcoNf. 

Lchn m rn\ ».v. 'ThciptU’. 


THESPIS won a prize for tragedy at Athens about 
S34 tJ.C. (Marm. Par.). Some authorities (c.g. Suidas, 
s.v.) say that he came from Icaria (in Attica). He was the 
first to appear as an actor separate from the chorus, and 
speaking a prologue and set speeches (Aristotle ap. 
Themistium Orat. 26, p. 316; Diog. Lacrt. 3. 56), his 
face disguised in various ways and ultimately in a linen 
mask — the disguise which would most easily allow an 
actor to change from one character to another (Suidas, 
S.V.). Suidas states that he wrote plays called The Con- 
tests of Pelias or Phorbas, The Priest, The Young Man, 
and Pentheus (TCP 832-3), but the plays passing under 
his name in the fourth century n.c. were known to be 
forgeries (Diog. Lacrt. 5. 92). Horace’s description of 
him (Ars P. 275 ff.) as taking his plays about on wag- 
gons, with a chorus, whose faces were stained with wine- 
lees, probably rests on a confusion of early tragedy with 
early comedy. See also tragedy. A. tV. P.-C. 

THESPROTI, sec EPIRUS, 

THESSALONICA, a cit>' of Macedonia, founded by 
Cassandcr, who synoecized the small towns at the head 
of the Thcrmaic Gulf; perhaps on the site of Tlicrme 
(Strabo, fr. 24). It was named after Cassandcr’s wife. 
It stood at the junction of the Morava-Vardar route from 
Europe with the route from the Adriatic to Bj’zantium 
(the later Via Egnatia). An open roadstead sheltered by 
Chalcidice, Thcssalonica became the chief Macedonian 
port, displacing Pella when its harbour was silted up. 
Strongly fortified, it withstood the Roman siege, sur- 
rendered after the battle of Pydna, and became the capital 
of the Roman province (146 b.c.); in tlie Civil War it 
served as Pompey’s base. A free State and the main 
station on the Via Egnatia, it enjoyed great prosperity, 
shown by its prolific coinage, and was made a Roman 
colony by Dccius c. a.d. 250. The population included 
a large Roman element and a Jewish colony, visited by 
St. Paul, one of whose disciples, Aristarchus, became the 
first Bishop of Thcssalonica. Second city to Constanti- 
nople in the Byzantine Empire, Thcssalonica reached a 
height of prosperity to which the extant walls and early 
Byzantine churches bear witness, until it was sacked by 
Saracens in 904. 

E. Obcrhumincr, Tir, a.v. 'Theejalonika'. N. G. L. H. 

THESSALUS (i) of Cos(fl. c. 421-411 d.c.), the more 
famous of Hippocrates’ two sons. Galen considered lum 
to be the author of bks. 5 and 7, and the part-author of 
bks. 2 and 6, of the Hippocratic work on epidemics, and 
thinks he may have been the autlior of the /far’ iTjrpcXof, 

jPfl' vi A. 165. W. D. R. 

THESSALUS (a) of Tralles, the latronikes as he stj'led 
himself, lived in Rome and died before a.d. 79. Pliny 
the Elder quotes his epitaph. The new medical school 
to which he laid claim in a letter to Nero was that of the 
Methodists. 

Thessalus accepted Themison’s doctrine of the eom- 
munia but did not understand Uicm as a dogmatic con- 
ception. He rather took them to mean the morbid change 
sdsible in the patient svhicli indicates with necessity what 
the physician should do: change the existing state into 
its opposite. In short, he interpreted the communia as a 
true sceptic would (Scit. Emp. P^r. 1. 236), The degree 
of the necessary change he determined by considering the 
size of the communia, the localitj- affected, and the seasons, 
so that ills treatment did not much differ from the usual 
one. Medical theorj', however, was greatly simplified 
in this svay. Thessalus* school was the only new sect 
seriously to compete with the older Hellenistic ccliools. 
Cale.n’s attacia are such as one would expect fr.im a 
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reactionary archaist without understanding of the modern- 
ist attitude of Nero’s time. 


Text. Fragments not collected. The treatise on remedies (F. 
Cumont, Rev. Phil. 1918), probably not by Thessalus. 

Literature. H. Diller, PIF vi A. x68; cf. L. Edelstein, PIF, 
Suppl. vi. 358, s.v, ‘Methodiker’. Medical doctrine, Th. Meycr- 
Steineg, Das medizinische System d. Methodiker, Jenaer mcd.-hist. 
Beitrage (1916); T. C. Allbutt. Greek Medicine in Rome (192^. 


THESSALY, a district of northern Greece. Thessaly 
proper, comprising the four tetrads, Thessaliotis, Hesti- 
aeotis, Pelasgiotis, and Phthiotis (q.v. for the distinction 
beuveen Thessaly and its Perioecis), consists of two large 
and level plains separated by hilly country. Mountain 
barriers impede communication by land with neigh- 
bouring areas, and the only outlet to good harbours is a 
low pass leading to the Gulf of Pagasae. Owing to the 
extent of its plains Thessaly was richer in grain, horses, 
and cattle than other parts of Greece, but extremes of 
temperature discouraged the growth of olives and vines. 

AjEter producing an important prehistoric culture 
Thessaly was overrun by waves of northern invaders. 
Most of these pressed on southwards, but the Thessali, 
who migrated from Thesprotia, remained and dominated 
the plains, reducing the conquered to serfdom or driving 
them into the mountains. A few baronial families 
gradually became supreme, and their enterprise in 
organizing a loosely-knit national State headed by a 
tagus (q.v.) made Thessaly a formidable power in the 
sixth century. The rivalries of aristocratic houses and 
the medism of the Aleuadae (q.v.) soon caused a decline, 
which was intensified during the fifth century by social 
unrest, as the urbanization of this backward district 
gradually broke down baronial domination. In the wars 
between Athens and Sparta the Thessalians favoured the 
former but rendered little assistance, and the foundation 
of a Spartan colony at Heraclea (q.v. 4) Trachinia 
illustrates their impotence. 

Late in the fifth century Lycophron (q.v.) established 
a tyranny at Pherae, and a protracted struggle began 
between the Pheraean tyrants and the bulk of the Thessa- 
lians led by Larissa, where the Aleuadae had become a 
city aristocracy. This conflict was disastrous, since both 
sides enlisted external support from powers who aimed 
at selfish domination of a valuable district. It was only 
during the tyranny of Jason (q.v. 2), who revived the 
national State and had himself elected tagus, that Thessaly 
was united and formidable to the rest of Greece. Anarchy 
returned under Alexander (q.v. s) of Pherae and his 
successors, and Thessaly fell an easy prey to Philip of 
Macedon, who adroitly turned local quarrels to his own 
advantage. In theory the Thessalians retained their 
independence, but the kings of Macedon held the archon- 
ship of the ’Thessalian League for life, and Thessaly 
remained virtually a Macedonian province. Its contin- 
gent of cavalry was invaluable to Alexander in Asia. An 
unsuccessful attempt was made in the Lamian War to 
throw oflt Macedonian suzerainty, and in the Hellenistic 
period Thessaly was often overrun by rival powers, some 
parts falling under Aetolian control. 

In 196 Rome liberated Thessaly from Macedonian 
rule and established a new Thessalian Lrcague, which 
was maintained even after 148, when Thessaly was 
absorbed in the Roman province of Macedonia. 

_ Geography and Topography: F. StSMin, Das hellenische Tbessa- 
(1924). History: H. D. Westlake, Thessaly in the Fourth Century 
B.C. (1935)! F- Hiller von Gacrtringen, PW, s.v. ‘Thessalia 
(Geschichte)’. Political and Social Development: U. Kahrstedt, 
G 6 tt. Nacbr, 1924, pp. 138-53; G. Busolt, GriecKsche Staats/asnde 
ii (1926). 1478-1501. H. D. W. 


THESTIUS, in mythology, king of Pleuron, father of 
Lynceus and Idas (Argonauts and hunters of the Caly- 
donian boar) and of Althaea, wife of Oencus (q.v. ; Ovid, 
Met. 8. 304, 446 and elsewhere). 


THESTOR (Oearmp). Of the five persons so called 
(Hofer in Roscher, s.v.), the least obscure is the father of 
Calchas (q.v. ; Iliad i. 69). He has no legend, the tale in 
Hyginus, Fab. 190, being manifestly late romance. 

THETES (Brjres), in general, wage-labourers. At 
Athens they constituted the lowest of the four census- 
classes, men with property producing less than aoo 
medimnoi of com or the equivalent in other produce or 
money. By the constitution of Solon (q.v.) they were 
made members of the Ecclesia and Heliaea; but could 
not hold magistracies. This limitation was never 
formally abrogated; but from c. 450 B.c.'they were in 
practice admitted to all offices. Because they could not 
afford a suit of armour they did not serve in- the hoplite 
ranks; but when Athens became mainly a naval power, 
they had the even more important duty of serving as 
rowers, marines, and navigation officers, for which the 
State provided the equipment. On land some of them 
served as ‘light-armed’ men, i.e. as a transport and labour 
corps. See pentacosiomiidimnoi, hippeis, zeugitai. 

A. W. G. 

THETIS ( 06 Tis), a Nereid, who was'fated to bear a son 
mightier than his father. This being revealed by Themis 
to the gods, Pindar, Isthm. 8 . 34 ff. (in Aesch. Prom. 
Bound and Prom. Unbound she reveals it to her son 
Prometheus, who discloses it as the price of his libera- 
tion; cf. PROMETHEUS), Zeus and Poseidon gave up all 
thoughts of possessing her, and instead gave her to 
Peleus (q.v.), as the most deserving of mankind. Their 
wedding was attended by all the gods, who brought 
various gifts (Pind. Pytb. 3. 92 ff.; CatuUus 64. 31 ff., 
etc.). She bore one child, Achilles (q.v., Iliad 18. 55 ff.; 
Pindar, ibid. 100); Lycophron, 178, says there were 
seven, of whom the rest perished in the fire when she 
tried to make them immortal, cf. peleus. See further 
Roscher’s Lexikon, arts. ‘Peleus’, ‘Thetis’. H. J. R. 

THEVESTE (modem Tebessa), an old Berber town, at 
the east end of the High Plateaux, commanding the 
upper Ampsaga. Hanno conquered it for Carthage in the 
third century b.c. It became an important road-centre, 
linking up with Carthage, Cirta, Tacapae, and Lambaesis. ' 
The Flavians moved the legion from Ammaedara (Haidra) 
and made Theveste its permanent camp. When ffie 
legion occupied Lambaesis (probably near the beginning 
of Trajan’s reign), Theveste became a colony. 

. Its strategical importance led to its refortification by 
the Byzantines in a manner whicli laid down the pattern 
of medieval fortifications.- 

R. Cagnat, Carthage, Timgad, Tebess^ (1909). W. N. W. 

THIRTY TYRANTS (i). At the end of the Pelopon- 
nesian War (April 404 b.c.) the oligarchs at Athens 
already had the upper hand, Critias leading the extrern- 
ists, Theramenes the moderates. Both sections joined in 
asking Lysander for help against the democrats; under 
pressure from him the Ecclesia was compelled to appoint 
thirty ^vyypatfiets to draw up a new constitution Kara ra 
rrdrpia. The Thirty at once seized full power, con- 
stituted a new Boule xmder their control, and a board of 
Ten to rule Piraeus, abolished the dicasteries, and began 
the removal of obnoxious democrats and sykophantai 
(June). This developed into a reign of terror, many 
respectable citizens and metics being executed and their 
property confiscated; a Spartan garrison was stationed 
on the Acropolis; no new constitution was promulgated. 
To meet the protests of Theramenes, Critias agreed to 
draw up a list of 3,000 to constitute the citizen body, 
but he never published it, and he stifled further opposition 
from Theramenes by executing him. 1,500 men in all ■ 
are said to have been executed ; many were exiled or fled. 
But the Thirty failed to prevent the capture of Piraeus 
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by a band of exiles under Thrasybulus (q.v.), and Critias 
■was killed in a battle (Dec.— Jan. 404/3). They were now 
deposed by the moderate oligarchs, who constituted 
themselves as the 3,000, and were replaced by a board of 
Ten who eventually became reeonciled with Thrasy- 
bulus' party, by the good offices of the Spartan king 
Pausanias (q.v.). The full democracy was now restored 
(June 403), and the remnant of the Thirty, who had 
retired to Eleusis, were exterminated there two or three 
years later. 

Xenophon, Hell. 2. 3. 4; Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 34. 3-41. i (less 
tnistworthy than Xenophon, especially in chronology); Diodorus 
14. 3 “^ (from Knhorus). Details in Lysias (esp. Or. I2 and 13), 
Andocides, and Isocrates. A. \V. G. 


THIRTY TYRANTS (2), the name given in the Historia 
Augusta to the swarm of pretenders that arose in tlie 
provinces about the middle of the third century a.d., 
mainly under Gallienus. Name and number are derived 
from the notorious tyrants of Athens after the Pelopon- 
nesian War. As the Historia (Pollio) on more than one 
occasion gives the number as 'twenty* instead of ‘thirty’, 
one might conjecture helu'nd the longer list a shorter one 
of twenty. The order of arrangement seems to be 
haphazard. 

In Gaul ■we have Postiimus, Postumus Junior, Lolliamts 
{Laclianus), Marius, Victorinus, Victorinus Junior, 
Tetricus, Tetricus Junior-, in Illyricum, Regilianus 
(Rcgalianus), Ingenuus, Valcns Superior and Aurcolus: 
in Greece, Piso and Valcns: in Isauria, Trebcllianus: in 
Syria, Cyriadcs, Macrianus Senior, Macrianus Junior, 
Ballista, and Quietus'- in Palmyra, Odaenathus, Hcrodcs, 
Herennianus, Maeonius, and Timolaus: in Egypt, 
Acmilianus: in Africa, Cclsus: uncertain place, Satur- 
ninus. Two ‘female tyrants’, Victoria (Gaul) and Zawbia 
(P.almyra), complete the thirty; but, to dispense with 
women, Titus (under Maximin I) and Censorious (under 
Claudius II) arc appended. The names italicized above 
are known from coins; of the others some, like the 
younger Postumus and Victorinus, arc mere sh.ndows: 
others, like Piso and Valcns, though known to history, 
arc very doubtfully classed ns pretenders. 

CAII xii. 169(1.; Parker, Roman World, 167 ff. H. M. 


THISBE, sec PVitAMUS. 


THOAS (Ooay), in mythology, (i) the father, (2) the son 
by Jason of Hypsipyle (q.v.). 


THOMAS MAGISTER (Thcodulos) of Thcssalonica 
was the Secretary of Andronicus II (a.d. 12S2-1328), 
but withdrew to a monastery, ■where he devoted himself 
to scholarship. 

WouKS. (.i)Ec!oga Vocum AtticarumCEKXoyri 6 yo[i<lro)v 
Kol pTjpaTtot' MrriKdii'), based especially on Phrynichus, 
Ammonius, Hcrodian, and Moeris, but with much added 
material tliat is less valuable, drawn from his own reading 
c.g. in Herodotus, Thucydides, Aelius Aristides, and 
Syncsius. 

(2) Scholia, which are almost valueless, to Aes^ylus, 
Sophocles Aj., EL, OT, Euripides Hee., Or., Rhom., 
Aristophanes Plut., Nub., Ran.-, the P>Dtl^ . 
ascribed to him arc probably the work of 1 nclinius. 
Lives of these poets appear under his name in some 
manuscripts. 

(3) Declamations on set themes in the manner of the 
andent orators, c.g. De Regis OJfm-.s (Jl. paoiActas); 
p.megyrics on famous personalities of c.arlicr date, c.g. 
Gregory Naz,; eulogistic addresses to contemporanes; 
delilicrativc discourses on qxicstions of the moment. 


(4) Letters. 

V. RitirW (iSj:); J. P. PO esJv 

Hopferr, S'i'.'s. Wien. AkjJ. 1912- 


(iS(.«); T. 

j; F. 


THRACE was in historic rimes the eMstem half of the 
Balkan peninsula. Originally extending to the Adriatic, 
the ’Thracians were driven back to the river Axius by 
Illyrian invaders c. 1300 n.c.; after 4S0 they lost the 
land west of the Stry-mon to the Macedonians, who also 
took from them the Pangaeus district c. 350. Thrace, 
even in the restricted sense, was not a uniform country: 
it included the grain and orchard lands of the Mebrus 
valley, the wooded massif of Mt. Haemus, and the 
steppe of the Dobrudja. The Thraci.an people spoke the 
same (Indo-European) tongue, but fell into some twenty 
independent and mutually discordant tribes, chief among 
them the Gctac by the Danube, the Bessi on Mt. Haemus, 
and the Odrysae in the Hebrus valley. Each tribe was a 
loosely compacted monarchy, with a fighting and hunting 
aristocracy, and a folk engaged in tillage, lumbering, or 
(as among the Gctac) stock-raising. The Thracians were 
not without a native culture. Their bronze age resembled 
that of Mycenaean Greece; they cultivated poetry and 
music; their nature deities, Dionysus (the vegetation- 
spirit) and Zalmoxis, were also powers of the underworld 
who gave men life after death. But their savage methods 
of fighting, their human sacrifices, their habits of tattoo- 
ing and of eating butter, made them appear b.arbarous to 
the Greeks, and unlike their Macedonian neighbours 
they took on no more than a veneer of Greek civilization. 

(3reck colonists settled on the south and cast coasts 
of Tiirace after 700. In exchange forpottcry, mct.al-ware, 
and wine, they obtained timber and slaves. Greek con- 
cessionaires worked the gold and silver mines of Mt. 
Pangaeus (which also supplied some Thracian dynasts 
with silver for coinage), and Greek recruiting officers 
(especially in the fourth century) enlisted Thracian 
‘peltasts’ or light-armed fighters. After a period of 
vassalage to Persia (e. 512-479), the Thracians united 
under the Odrysian chiefs Teres and Sitalccs (q.v.), but 
by 400 they had again fallen np.art. In 342 the southern 
tribes were subdued by Philip of Maccdon; these 
furnished Alexander with a valuable corps of light 
troops. From 323 to 281 most of Thrace came under 
Lysimachus, and henceforth the country stood open to 
Greek traders; but after Lysimachus’ death it reverted 
to independence and dissension. 

In the first century n.c. the Roman governors of Mace- 
donia made occasional retaliatory raids upon marauding 
Thracian tribes; in 29-28 M. Crassus and c. 12 n.c. 
L. Piso subdued the country systcmatioilly. In A.d. 46 
the Emperor Claudius, to end recurrent unrest, made 
southern and central Thrace into n province, and 
annexed the north to Mocsia. Later emperors developed 
the road-system (centring on Bj^zantium), and from the 
time of Tr.ajan constituted cities of Greek tjpe. But the 
continuous barbarian invasions of the third and following 
centuries condemned Thrace to remain essentially a 
military province. 

S. Oi-won. Maeedanla Thrace end Rlyria (1026), pt. i ; G. 
Kazarow, C/iW viii, ch. 17: G. A.SharX, Annals of Arrh.neolorv and 
An-.hropnlory leJV, >41-55 (Greek colonies on t.'ie lilick hVj); 
Jones, Rasiern Ctu'et, ch. i; IS. I.xnk and A. Rets, Pit', a.r. 'Tlir-itc'. 

M. C. 

THRACIAN SEA, see aegcan' set. 

THRASEA PAETUS, PuiiLtu.s Clodius {cos. suff. ,\:n. 
56). Stoic, renowned for his uprichtness and republican 
sjTnpathics. He modelled himself on Cato Uticensit, of 
whom, utilizing Munatius Rufus, he composed a IJfe 
which Plutarch consulted (Cato Min, 25, 37). Gin- 
demned under Nero (a.d. 60), he ended his life in noble 
fashion (Tac. Ann. 14. t2, 4S'9; 'S- =D-22; 16. 21-35). 
See also AimiA MINOR. C. C. W. 


TIIRASTOULUS (d. 388 n.c.), son of Lycur-, At}:?ni,an 
penend and statesman. In^u hewasakaderofthedemo- 
crstic St.atc formed by the navy at Senjo*. in ojipft'.ition 
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to the Four Hundred. He was responsible for the recall 
of Alcibiades and contributed largely to the naval success 
of the following years. 

He was banished by the Thirty and fled to Thebes 
where he organized a band of seventy exiles and occupied 
Phyle (late autumn, 404). When his followers had in- 
creased to a thousand, he seized the Piraeus and defeated 
the troops of the Thirty. Thanks to an amnesty pro- 
claimed at the instance of Sparta, he led his men to 
Athens, and the democracy was restored. In the Corin- 
thian War he played a prominent part, and in 389/8 he 
commanded a fleet which gained many allies but suffered 
from lack of financial support. At Aspendus ius troops 
plundered the natives, who murdered him in his tent. 

Thrasybulus clung obstinately to an imperialistic 
policy when Periclean ambitions were far beyond the 
resources of Athens. But he was long remembered as a 
staunch champion of democracy who nevertheless avoided 
the excesses of contemporary party-struggles. 

Thucydides, bk. 8; Xenophon, Hell. bks. 1-4; Diodorus, bks. 13- 
14; Nepos, Thrasybttlus. H. D. W. 

THRASYLLUS of Alexandria (d. a.d. 36), astrologer. 
Tiberius made his acquaintance during his stay in Rhodes 
(6 B.c.-A.D. 2) and came to believe in him implicitly; 
Thrasyllus remained till his death in close contact with 
the Emperor. He was a man of good education and a 
serious student of astrology. Worl« : (1) a work or works 
on astrology, epitomized later in a SvyKe^aXaiuiaLs tov 
' lepoKXia. QpaavXXov irCvaKOS ; (2) Ilepi tS>v ema rdveuv. 
In addition he was, with Dercyllides, responsible for the 
division of Plato’s works into tetralogies. 

PW vi A. s8i. W. D. R. 

THRASYAIACHUS of Chalcedon(^. c. 430-400 b.c.), 
sophist and rhetorician, is best known from his defence, 
in the Republic, of the thesis that justice is the interest of 
the stronger. He played an important part in the develop- 
ment of Greek oratory, by his elaboration of the appeal 
to the emotions by means of elocution and ‘action’, and in 
the development of prose style by his attention to rhythm 
and to the building up of periods. 

Tcstimonia and frs. in Diels, Vorsokr.' 2. 319-26; PIP vi a. 584. 

\V. D. R. 

THRASYMEDES (Opacw^'qBTjs), a son of Nestor who 
takes a minor part in the Iliad 10. 255; 16. 321 ff., and 
elsewhere. In the Wooden Horse, Quint. Smym. 12. 

319- 

THRENOS, see dirge, 

THUBURSICU(M) NUMDDARUM (modem Kha- 
missa), a market-town on the road from Hippo Regius 
(q.v.) to 'Theveste. Lying in the richly phosphated Bagradas 
valley, it became a prosperous centre of the agricultural 
life which Masinissa introduced into his territory. Its 
traditional loyalty to the Numidian royal house survived 
in Roman times in the worship of Gauda and Hiempsal. 
Attacked in A.D. 23 by Taefarinas and his Garamantian 
allies, it was relieved by the proconsul, Dolabella. After 
being administered jointly by native chieftains and 
military prefects, it was made a municipium by Trajan, 
and became a colony in a.d. 270. Its extensive ruins have 
yielded many excellent specimens of Greek and Roman 
art. 

.S. Gsell and C. A. Joly, Kliamissa, Mdaourouch, Amouna (Paris 
19 = 2 ). W. N.W. 

THUCYDIDES (i), Athenian statesman, son of Mele- 
sias; related by marriage to Cimon (q.v.), whom he 
succeeded as ‘leader of the rich’ in 449 n.c. He must 
then have been elderly, if his son was contemporary with 
Aristides’ son (Plato, Laches, init.). Plato spealis of liis 


military activities, but he is known only as a politician. 
He was a bitter opponent of Pericles till his ostracism in 
443 or 442. According to Plutarch he organized an 
oligarchic and anti-imperialist party. If so, the party 
disappeared after his ostracism. He later returned to 
Athens in his old age, and appears to have been prose- 
cuted on some charge (Ar. Ach. 705 ff.). Aristotle and 
Plutarch vouch for his respectability and his statesman- 
ship, as recognized by all; for the latter there is no 
evidence. A. W. G. 

THUCYDIDES (2), author of the (incomplete) History 
of the War between Athens and Sparta, 431-404 B.c., 
in 8 books. 

1. Life. He was bom probably between 460 and 455 
B.c. : he was general in 424 (4. 104) and must then have 
been at least 30 years old; while his claim in 5. 26. 5 that 
he was of years of discretion from beginning to end of the 
war perhaps suggests that he was not much more than 
grown up in 43 1. He probably died about 400. He shows 
no knowledge of fourth-century events. The revival of 
Athenian sea power under Conon and Thrasybulus, 
from 394 on, made the decision of Aegospotami less 
decisive than it seemed to T. (compare e.g. 5. 26. i with 
Xen. Hell. 5. i. 35). Of the three writers who undertook 
to complete his History, only Xenophon took his view 
that the story ended in 404 (or 401). Theopompus took 
it down to 394, and so probably did Cratippus (Plut. 
Mor. 345 d). If, as seems most likely, the very respect- 
able author of the Hellenica Oxyrhynchia is Cratippus, 
then both liis work and Theopompus’ are on a very much 
larger scale than Xenophon’s, a scale like Thucydides’ 
own. This fact, as well as considerations of language 
and outlook, makes it likely that Xenophon’s continua- 
tion {Hell. bks. 1-2) was written earlier than the others, 
and indeed, before the battle of Coronea in 394. But if 
this be so, then T. cannot have lived more than a year or 
so into the fourth century. Marcellinus, in his Life, c. 
34, says that T. was ‘over 50’ when he died. , If he was 
bom about 455 and died about 400, this will be true. 
The figure may be from Cratippus, who evidently gave 
some biographical data: Marcellinus quotes him just 
before (33) for the view that T. died in Thrace. 

Thucydides, then, was part of that ardent youth whose 
abundance on both sides seemed to him to distinguish the 
war he wrote of. Something of his ardour may be fejt ' 
in 2. 31: his pride in the soldier’s profession and his 
devotion to the great commander, Pericles. 

He caught the Plague, some time between 430 and 
427, but recovered, and in 424 failed in the task of saving 
Amphipolis from Brasidas. Not to have been a match for 
Brasidas does not prove him a bad soldier: from his . 
history one receives the impression of a first-rate regi- 
mental officer, ashore or afloat, who saw war as a matter 
of style; perhaps his defence of the generals before 
Megara in 4. 73. 4 (cf. 108. 5) says worse of his judgement 
of problems of high command than his failure against 
Brasidas. He was exiled for this (424 winter) and 
returned 20 years later, after the war was over, and died 
within a few years. 

He had property and influence in the mining distnet 
of Thrace (4. X05. i). His father’s name was Olorus 
(4. 104. 4), the name of Cimon’s Thracian grandfather; 
his tomb was in Cimon’s family vault. It is almost 
certain he was related by blood to Cimon, and probably 
to Thuej'dides the statesman (yiTS 52. 210); bom in the 
anti-Pericles opposition, he followed Pericles with a 
convert’s zeal. 

2. Parts of the History. The incomplete history 
falls into five parts : A, an introduction (bk. 1). B, the 10 
years war (a. 1-5. 24). C, the precarious peace (5. 25- 
end). D, The Sicilian war (6 and 7). E, fragment of the 
Decelean war (8). It is convenient to take first B and D, 
the two complete wars. 
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_ B is enclosed between two statements that ‘the con- 
tinuous war has Iierein been described’. It was therefore 
provisionally finished (if these are T.’s words). It con- 
tains one allusion to the fall of Athens (2. 65. 12) and 
several allusions to events late in the 27 years : these are 
no doubt additions made to an already existing narrative, 
since one passage cenainly (2. 23. 3) was not written as 
late as the last decade of the century. The narrative gets 
rather more summary after T.’s exile (424) : e.g. after 
the futile embassy to Artaxerxes 1 (4. 50) nothing is said 
of the important negotiations with Darius II. 

D is the most finished portion. As it stands it is 
adapted to a history of the whole war ( 6 . 7. 4, 6. 93. 4, 
7. 18. 4, cf. 7. 9 etc., also 7. 44. r, 7. 87. 5), and twice at 
least refers to events of 404 or later (7, 57, 2, 6, jy. 3-4)- 
But these may be revisions and it has been suggested that 
T. published it separately ; and this opinion, though little 
held now, is not disproved. B and D are connected by 

C, sequel to B and introduction to D, and provided 
accordingly with a second preface. For symptoms of 
incompleteness, see below. It covers 5 1 years, very 
unequally. Its nvo outstanding features are the descrip- 
tion of the Mantinca campaign, and the Melian Dialogue. 
The former should perhaps be regarded, with B and 

D, as a third completed episode. The latter foreshadows 
the dramatic style of D; but if we read 5.111 with 8. 27 
we shall draw no facile moral (see 8. 27. 5). 

E has the same symptoms of incompleteness as C and, 
moreover, stops abruptly in the middle of a narrative. It 
is very full, covering barely two years in its tog chapters. 

A consists of (i) t. 1-23, a long preface, illustrating 
the importance of T.’s subject by comparison with earlier 
history (the so-called ‘archaeology’) and stating his 
historical principles: (ii) the causes of the war — tltat is, 
for the most part, an account of the political manmuvres 
of 433-2; he adds important digressions, especially r. 
89-117, a history of the years 479/8-440/39, partly to 
illustrate his view that the war was an inevitable result 
of Athens’ power, partly to make his history follow 
without interval on that of Herodotus (t. 97. 2). The 


second motive perhaps explains the length of another 
digression (1. 128—38) on the fate of Pausanias and 
Thcmistoclcs. _ . . , 

3. Incompletentss. E stops in mid narrative, m 
u’inter 41 r : T. intended to go down to 404 (5. 26. i). It 
shares with (roughly) C two peculiarities, absence of 
speeches and absence of documents, which arc thought 
to show incompleteness ; for these sec below. The plan to 
make of BCDE a continuous liistory of the 27 years is only 
superficially achieved, even to 41 1 : e.g. tliere is nothing 
of Atheno-Persian relations between 424 and 412, vital 
though these were (2. 65. 12). Wc shall see below that 
T. kept his work by him and revised continually; so he 
left double trentnients of the same theme, one of which 
he meant no doubt to suppress. E.g. the t>Tannicidcs 
(1. 20. 6. 54-9); possibly i. =3- 5-3 
vanant of 1. 1-19:3. 84 of part of 82-3 (Sclwartz -ao t.). 
It may be even suspected that 8. 82. 2 is a less accurately 
informed version of 86. 4-5 and the two have been mcrelj 
hamionizcd by 85. 4. If this last suspicion were just, it 
would be good evidence that T.’s remams were put into 
shape by an editor, whose hand may he further suspected 
in the mispl.acemcnt of 3. i7» >n 1. 50-7 (svhosc author 
— as it stands — surely misconceived the course of events), 
perh.nps even in I. tiS. 2 (where the last sentence seems 
to leap from the 'fifties to 432)'. an editorial hand has, 
indeed, been suspected wholes. ale. I hough no smpic 
case is quite decisive, it is unlikely T. left his unfinished 
work in need of no editing. If wc look for an editor; one 



soldierly (if not his intellectual) qualities miglit commend 
him to'T., but if it was indeed he, he worlicd wiJi 


extreme piety, and his hand is very little apparent. 
Xenophon’s limits and virtues alike disqualify him for 
the authorship of 1. 56-7. 

4. Speeches and Documents. 'Ancient craftsmen, 
and T. notably, aimed at exacmess; but in his speeches, 
T. admits (i. 22. i) that c-vacmess was beyond his powers 
of memory. Here, then, as in reconstructing the far past 
(r. 20-1), he had to trust to lu's historical imagination, 
whose use generally he pl.inncd to avoid (tuj dv c56kow 
Cfiat clrrciv: this meant applying to the speeches the 
sort of rationalizing schematism that, e.g., Hccatacus 
applied to geography); and even here, he promises he 
w'ill control its use as rigorously as he can by the tenor 
of the actual words. It is much debated whether he made 
this profession early or late; and it has been much 
explained away. But it is unreasonable to doubt that 
from the start T. took notes himself, or sought for 
hearers’ notes, of the speeches he considered important. 
But since he used speeches dramatically, to reveal the 
workings of men’s minds and the impact of circumstance, 
it is clear that verbatim reports would not have served 
even if he could have managed to get them, and he was 
bound to compromise (unconsciously) bctivccn dramatic 
and literal truth. It is likely that, as his technique 
developed, dramatic truth would tend to prevail; it is 
tempting to put his profession of method early, a young 
man’s intention. Even so, while wc cannot suppose that, 
at a moment when morale svas vital, Pericles used the 
words in 2. 64. 3; while it is unlikely that the Athenian 
debater at Melos developed exactly the same vein of 
thought as Phrynichus before Miletus (5. J 11.-8. 27); 
while Pericles’ first speech (1. 140 ff.) is perhaps com- 
posite, and hard to assign to n single occasion ; it is yet 
dangerous to treat the speeches as free fiction: their 
dramatic truth was combined with the greatest degree 
of literal truth of which T. was capable. He tried to 
recreate real occasions. 

There are no speeches in E, and (except the Melian 
Dialogue) none in C : Cratippus (a younger contemporary) 
says T. had decided to drop their use. Modem critics 
treat their absence as a symptom of incompleteness; they 
would have been added had he lived. But it is possible 
that these parts without speeches arc c.xpcrimcnts in new 
techniques. T. may have felt, as many readers do, that 
the narrative of the 10 years is a compromise between the 
methods of tragedy and of a laboratory notebook, so that 
between the profoundcst issues and the particular detail 
the middle ranges (e.g. an intelligible account of strateg}-) 
arc neglected. In the later narrative the methods arc 
more separated. The Sicilian war was capable of almost 
purely dramatic treatment; C and E evidently not. And 
in consequence in E at least a new technique is developed, 
less like cither drama or chronicle, more of an organized 
narrative, with more of the writer’s own judgements of 
values and interpretations of events. It is questionable 
if E svould be improved by speeches, that is, could 
be profitably (or at all?) transformed into the style 
of B or D: was Cratippus perhaps right about T.’s 
intention ? 

This would not prevent some of the speeches in bks. 
1-4 being composed (or revised) very late. The ncv.- 
experiment would not entail eliminating the dramatic 
from those books ; T. experimented to the end and never 
solved his problem. It is co.mmonly iliouglii that the 
Funeral Speech was written or rewritten after Athens’ 
fall; and 2. 64. 3 surely v.-as. The CorcjTa debate ft. 
31-44), on the contrary, has good chances of bcin.g en 
acuial report, svritten up soon after delivety. 'Hiough 
some speeches atm at dramatic charactcriration (Gor- 
piasiic, 4. 61. 7: Laconic, 1. 86), all are in I'lnicj'didci' 
idiom. But the pcrsonalner-s of this jtlio.m is often over- 
estimated (Finley, op. cit. infra). 

It is notcwo.ihy that those portions which lack speeches 
liavc (instead r) irantcriptions of docaments; thaf m. 
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E and (roughly speaking) C.® If, then, we take C and E 
as experiments in a new method, the experiment begins 
in the latter part of B, These documents are usually 
thought (like the absence of speeches) a sign of incom- 
pleteness, since they offend against a ‘law of style’ 
which forbids the verbatim use of foreign matter in 
serious prose. We need not debate the general validity 
of this law: with so inventive a writer as T., his laws of 
style are to be deduced from his practice, and 5. 24. 2 
(cf. 2. i) suggests that the end of B is provisionally 
finished. Are they part of the experiment? One may be 
surprised (though grateful) that T. thought the full text 
of the Armistice (4. ii8-ig) worth its room. One of the 
documents (5. 47) is extant in fragments (IG. 86) and 
confirms the substantial accuracy of the copies. One 
conflicts gravely with the narrative (5. 23, 5. 39. 3): it 
would seem the narrative was written in ignorance of the 
exact terms, and has not been revised. 

5. ‘Eakly’ and ‘Late’. T. says (i. i. i) he began to 
write his history as soon as war started ; and it is at least 
arguable that much of the existing narrative, in all five 
parts trf the work, was written, substantially as we have 
it, very soon after the events. But he worked slowly, and, 
as he says at i. 22. 3, laboriously; correcting in the light 
of better information (we only detect this process where 
it is incomplete; e.g. 5. 39. 3 was due for correction in the 
light of s. 23) or of later events (i. 97. 2; 4. 48. 5, where 
the qualification Sera ye. may have been put merely ex 
abundanti caiitela, but more likely when the troubles 
started again in 410). If his point of view, or his method, 
changed materially during this process, it becomes of 
importance to know from which point of view this or 
that portion is written. Almost a century ago, Ullrich 
called attention to this, believing' that an important 
change of approach came with his discovery (announced 
in the second preface, 5. 26) that the war had not ended 
in 421. 

'Two criteria have been used to determine earliness or 
lateness : (a) reference to, or ignorance of, datable events 
or conditions; (6) the stage in T.’s own development 
which a passage reveals. 

(а) References to late events cannot be written early, 
but they may be inserted in early contexts: e.g. those 
who think D early regard 6. 15. 3-4 and 7. 57. 2 as 
additions. Ignorance of late events is very much harder 
to establish; those same who think D early may suspect 
in 6. 41. 3 ignorance of Dionysius’ tyranny, or even (a 
very slippery question) in 6. 54. i ignorance of Herodotus’ 
history — but cannot prove their suspicions; yet where 
such ignorance is certain (see below), we may be sure that 
the narrative (or line of thought) which warrants them was 
conceived early. The results of this method are modest: 
e.g. (i) I. 10. 2 was not written after the catastrophe of 
404: therefore the war against which earlier wars are 
being measured is not the completed 27 years, and the 
‘end of war’ mentioned in i. 13. 3-4, i. i8. i, is pre- 
sumably 421 ; (ii) 2. 23. 3 was not written after the loss of 
Oropus in 411 : therefore some of the narrative of B was 
written much as we have it before 41 1; (iii) 2. 65. 12 
refers to the fall of Athens : therefore B received additions 
down to 404 at least. 

(б) More has been hoped from the second method. 
T. worked from his twenties to his fifties, his material 
growing under his eyes ; there must surely be some intel- 
lectual or spiritual growth, some change of outlook. TIic 
best exponent of this method is Schwartz, who gives 
(op. cit. infra 217-42) an eloquent account of T.’s growth. 
The danger of this method is evident: in the ablest hands 
it yields quite different results (Meyer, Schwartz), and 
its first postulate may be doubted, namely, that T.’s 
opinion on the ‘true cause’ of the war (i. 23. 6) was not 

• Not exactly C: C ends with the Melian Dialogue (which !n 
colour belongs to D ?) and B has documenta instead of apccches in 
Its latter part, i.c. after the occasion of T.'a exile. 


formed till after the fall of Athens. No doubt that was 
his view after 404; no doubt i. 23. 6 and 1. 88 were 
written (inserted?) pretty late. But much the same view 
is expressed by the Corcyran envoy in i. 33. 3 (cf. 42. 2); 
and whether the envoy said it or not it was surely Pericles’ 
view. Pericles believed that if Athens used her oppor- 
tunity in 433 she was bound to provoke in Sparta an 
enmity that must be faced; all his career, against Cimon 
and his successors, he had fought for his conviction that 
Athens and Sparta were naturd enemies and Greece not 
large enough for both. His admirers held that this clear 
principle (i. 140. i) was obscured in debate by the irre- 
levant particulars (i. 140. 4-141. 1). 'We have not to 
consider whether Pericles was right: rather, the effect 
on 'T. The devout disciple saw the story unfold in the 
terms his master had foreseen (2. 65). How far such a 
‘Pericles-fixation’ may have warped T.’s judgement, see 
below. 

If this first postulate go, the second will follow it, viz. 
that only after 404 was Pericles given the importance 
he now has in bks. 1-2, since after 404 T. started to 
rewrite his history as a ‘defence of Pericles’ (Schwartz 
239). It hardly needs to be said that many hold to 
these postulates and the present writer’s disbelief is as 
subjective as their belief. If these are untrue, truer 
postulates may be found: the attempt to recreate T.’s 
experience should (and will) never be dropped. 

6. Truthfuu^s. Perhaps no good historian is 
impartial; T. certainly not, though singularly candid. 
His tastes are clear; he liked Pericles and disliked Cleon. 
He had for Pericles a regard comparable to Plato’s for 
Socrates, and an equal regard for Pericles’ Athens. 
These things were personal: but in principle, concentra- 
tions of energy (like Athens or Alcibiades) were to his 
taste. Their impact on a less dynamic world was likely 
to be disastrous — but whose fault was that ? The world’s, 
he says, consistently. (i. 99; i. 23. 6 etc.; 6. 15; 6. 28; 
cf. 2. 64. 3-5) : and though this consistency may surprise 
us, we need not quarrel with it. Such judgements are 
rare, since T. conceives his task as like medical research 
(see below, and cf, 3. 82. 2) where blame is irrelevant; 
the disconcerting simplicity of 2. 64. 3 (power and energy 
are absolute goods) is the more striking. 

We need not here investigate T.’s possible mistakes. 
The present writer believes that Pericles (having planned 
an offensive war) lost his striking power, first because 
Potidaea revolted, next because of the Plague. Forced 
to the defensive, he left that as his testament. T. was 
reluctant to face the fact of this failure, and accepted the 
testament, siding with the defeatist officer class against 
the revived offensive of Cleon (4. 27, 5, 28. 5, 65. 4 > 
73. 4: cf. 5. 7. 2). This is why Pericles’ huge effort 
against Epidaurus (6. 31. z; motive, cf. 5. 53) is recorded 
as a minor futility (2. 56. 4); why Phormion’s first 
campaign in Acamania (2. 68. 7-9; of 432?) is left 
timeless; why we hear nothing of the purpose of the 
Megara decree; why, when that nearly bore fruit at last, 
T. suggests that the capture of Megara was of no great 
moment (4. 73. 4; but cf, 72. i). 

Such criticisms hardly detract much from his singular 
truthfulness. Readers of all opinions will probably agree 
that he saw more truly, inquired more responsibly, and 
reported more faithfully than any other ancient historian. 
That is a symptom of his greatness, but not its core. 
Another symptom is his style: it is innocent of those 
clichds of which Isocrates hoped to make the norm of 
Attic style; in its ‘old-fashioned wilful beauty’ (Dionysius) 
every word tells. Like English prose before Dryden and 
Addison, it uses a language largely moulded by poets: 
its precision is a poet’s precision, a um'on of passion and 
candour. After T. history mostly practised the corrupt- 
ing art of persuasion (cf. Isocr. 4, 8) : his scientific tradi- 
tion survived in the antiquarians, of whom he is the 
pioneer (i. 8. i, 2. 15. 2, 3. 104. 4-6, 6. 55. i), but the 
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instinctive cxnctness of early Greek observation was 
lost. To combine his predecessors’ candour of vision 
with Hs successors’ apparatus of scholarship was n 
necessity laid on him by his sense of the greamess of his 
subject: he could no more distort or compromise with 
what he wished to convey than Shakespeare or Michel- 
angelo could. 

'Thucydides would no doubt prefer to substitute, for 
these great names, the practice of any honest doctor. 
He was not modest, but in his statement of his principles 
he is singularly unaware of his unique equipment, and 
claims rather that he has spared no pains. The proper 
context for this statement (i. 20-2) is, first, his very 
similar statement about his own account of the Plague 
(2. 48. 3), and then the physician Hippocrates’ maxim, 
‘ars longa vita brevis’. The ‘art’ which outlasts individual 
lives is the scientific study of man : the physician studied 
his clinical, T. his political, behaviour. To Imow cither 
so well that you can control it (and civilization is largely 
made up of such controls) is a task for many generations: 
a piece of that task well done is something gained for 
ever (i . 22. 4). H. T. W.-G. 

7. Style. In a famous sentence (Tliuc. 24) Dionysius 
gives as the four ‘tools’ in Thucydides’ work-shop to 
rroiTjTiKov Twv dvo^artoi', to TroAuetSej twv opj/raTWV, 
TO rpaxi ap/iovias, to Taxes ru>v cnjpaoiwv. The 
first, third, and fourth of these criticisms are undoubtedly 
true. T.’s style has a poetical and archaistic flavour (it 
is often difficult to distinguish clearly between the two), 
ns a reader sees at once when he turns from T. to Ando- 
cidcs and Lysias. His consistent use of alei for acl, 
fJv for ovv, and aa for tt is one of the signs of this 
tendency. ‘Roughness’ is to be seen in his bold changes 
of construction and his violent hypcrbat.n, in which he 
wests an emphatic word from its natural place ^in tlie 
sentence to give it more prominence (i. 19 kot oXiyap- 
X^ev, I. 53. 4 rrjs OaXaooTjs). ‘Speed’ is perhaps the 
most striking of all his characteristics. He achieves an 
extreme concision, hardly to be paralleled in Greek prose 
except in the gnomic utterances of Democritus. _ A 
sentence like So/cel . . . KaTaarpo^Ti (2. 42. 2) is gone in a 
flash, and no orator, composing for the car, could have 
risked such brevity. At 2. 37- f pereori . . . sTpormaTai 
two antitheses are telescoped into one. re -noAvciocs 
Tiuv oxTjiiaTwv is much more open to question, especially 
os Dionysius has just before credited T. with use 
of the OeaTpiKa ax^para (parisosis, paronomasia, and 
antithesis) affected by Gorgias and other writers of the 
sophistic school. T.’s thought is, it is true, markedly 
antithetical in cost (c.g. x. 70, 6), and antithesis is_ some- 
times strained (c.g. 2. 43. 3)* Utit, unlike the Gorgianists, 
he has no affection for merely external antithesis, and 
he often deliberately avoids formal balance (c.g. 4- SO- 2). 
He eschews almost entirely certain otlicr comnion 
adornments of style. He is too austere to use metaphor 
at all freely, or as^tideton (more suited to the spoken 
word). He docs employ certain dcHccs of assonance, 
neither, like Gorgias, as ySverpara, nor, like Demos- 
tlicncs, for emphasis pure and simple,^ but for^thc em- 
phasizing of a contrast (3. 82. S tveepeta . . . txrrpcrcia, 
6 . 76. 2 KaraoiKtaat . . . i^otKiaat, 70. 4 a^v‘'CT<^(pov 
. . . fcaKoSvixratrepov). He has a strong leaning, as 
Dions'sius observed {Amm. 2. 5), towards abstract 
expression (c.g. 3. 82-3). sometimes carried to tlic length 
of personification (irdAc/tor >. 122. i, 5. 103* »/• 
He probably coined abstracts (cspea.dly m -erw) freely, 
as Euripides did, according to the fohion of the late 
fifth ccntuiy-, and sometimes used \kcm out of scMon 
' i .1,- r.rl,!.lno5:ine necatived 



convev an abstract idea. His penods are U5u.i!I> loosely 
exrmtmctcd (c.g. 3. sS. 4-/). of clauses longer in actual 

eg 


words, and far richer in content, than those of otlicr 
Greek prose-writers (c.g. 2. 43. 2-6). j. d. D. 

Bieliociuphy 

Texts: H. Stiiart-Jones (O.C.T. 1898-1902, reprinted 1941, 
with apparatus criticus revised by J. E. Powell); C. Hude (Teubner, 
Ed. maior 1913-25, cd. minor 1920-8, with scholia). 

TnAKSLATioNs: I'homns Hobbes 1629 («» vol.viii-ix in Hobbes *a 
Enslish works, 1843); R. Cmwley (Evfryman 1910). 

CoMMiOTATiiss; E. C. Marchnnt {bks. 1-3, 6, and 7, 1891- 
190s): in German, J. Classen (bks. 1-2 ed. 5, bk.s. 3-8 ed. 3, 
revised by J. Stcup, 1892-1922): in Latin, E. F. Poppo (cd. 3, 
revised by J. M. Stahl, 1886); a commentary is in preparation by 
A. W. Gomme (Bk. 1 published 1945). 

CniTicisM. Ancient: Cratippus, PGtH 64: Dion. Hal. Thuc. 
fcf. ad Amm, de T, idiorn., aa Pomp,] opusetda, ed. Usencr- 
Kadcrmacher, i. 325 ff. [421 IT., ii. 221 fr.]); Marcellinus, Ufe ofT., 
prefixed to most texts of T. Modem: C. N. Cochrane, T. and the 
Science of History (1929: relation to Hippocralics); J. H. Finley, 
Tlntcydides (U.S.A. 1942): A. W. Gomme, Essays in Gh. Hist, and 
Lit. {1937, nos. vi-ii): G. B, Grundy, T, and the History oj his Ape'’ 
(1948): \V. JacRCr, Paideia (1936), Eng. tr. by G. G. A. Hiehet 1938, 
pp. 379 ff.): W. U. M. Lamb, Clio Enthroned (1914); E. Meyer, 
Porscfsssngen ii (1899, no. v); H. Patzer, Das Problem dcr Gesehschts- 
schrAbung drr T. (1937; ‘nothing much written before 404'); G. Do 
Sanctis, PendieontsAcc. Linen vi (1930), 229 ff. ; id., Postslle Tuadsdee 
(Mclian dialogue, bk. 8); \V. Schadewaldt, Die Gcschichtsschresbuns 
des T. (1929; csp. bks. E. Schwartz, Das Grsehiehtsscerk des T. 
(1910; Stilgeset:, pp. 28 it.); F. W. Ullnch, Bntrdge zur Erktdrssng 
des T. (1846-52); and esp. on the speeches: A. W. Gomme, op. cit. 
no. ix. The Speeches', M. Pohlcnz, GCtt. Naehr. 1919, 95 ft.; 1920, 
56 ff.; T.-stsidien, Gutt. An:. 1936, z8i fl., 'Die T.-frage"; R. Zahn, 
Die erste Pcrihlesrede, Diss. 1934 (notes by Jacoby; accepts ‘true 
cause’ as criterion of lateness). 

Index: M. H. N. von Essen, Index Thucydidetu, 1887. 

H. T. W.-G. 

THUGGA (modem Doiigga), n hill-town west of the 
military road from Carthage to Thcvcstc. The site was 
occupied in neolithic times. The Berbers built the 
market-town of ThukJca on the hill slopes, for the sale 
of wheat, barley, oil, beans, and grapes from the fertile 
Oued ICaled valley. Phoenicians from the coast cities 
joined them, improved their agricultural methods, 
established government by shophets (see Carthage), and 
built temples to Baal and Taanit. Marius settled some 
veterans at Thugga, and Roman pagus and native civitas 
existed side by side. By a.d. i oo the shophets had become 
dmmviri; in the second century there was great building 
activity by generous citizens, and in the third the town 
became Colonia Licinia Septimia Aurelia Alexandriana 
Thugga. Its best-known ruins arc the beautiful Capito- 
linc temple, the theatre and tlic Berber mausoleum with 
its bih'ngual inscription. 

L. Carton, Dougja (Tunis, 1929). W. N. W. 

THULE (©ouAt)), a northern land first heard of and 
described by Pythons (q.v.). It lay si.x days’ sail to north 
of Britain. At midsummer the sun’s and the Bc-tr’s 
paths, as seen at Thule, coindded, and neither set. The 
inhabitants ate berries, ‘millet’ (oats?) thrc.shcd in bams 
bccau.se of the dampness and lack of sun, herbs, fruits, 
roots, and honey. Round Thule everything was held in 
an impalpable mass ‘like a jelly-fish’ (thick fog ?) which 
Pythcas him.sclf saw. It is uncertain whctlicr I'hule was 
Iceland or Norway. Nothing further svas discovered 
about it, but it svas henceforth regarded as the northern- 
most part of the inhabited world. Eratosthenes drew a 
parallel through Thule at 66° (Arctic circle), which 
remained for long on maps. Ptolemy gave Thule a N.-S. 
extension of 55 miles and located it ct M.itniand (Shet- 
land), though he retained the belief in its midsummer 
midnight sun. Tlie land of Thule which Agricola’s fleet 
claimed to have seen (Tac, Agr. 10) was no doubt a 
Shetland island. 

Suxbw 65-4. etc.; Pirn, /f.V 2. 1S7, 4, 104; Gm'nui. Hem. 
Astro-.. 6; P:ol. Gt-rz. 2. 3. 14, 2. 6. 22, 8. 1. 3, Car).VV»rrr.!n2iein. 
Explorers, 36 ft.; G. IL Il.-ochc, Pythias h Masnshote (1936). S45 !?. 

E. IL W, 

THURir (Go-’pse-Ii, Pericles’ panhclienic foundation 
(443 n.C.), which Herodotus and Lysias reputedly joined. 
Its site, near to, possibly identical widn, tlcJt of Sybafis 
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(q.v.), is certain (H. Philipp in PW vi A. 646 f.). It was 
originally inhabited by Messapii (J. Whatmough, Founda- 
tions of Roman Italy (1937), 336). Despite stasis, quarrels 
with other Greeks, and Lucanian wars, Thurii flourished 
for a time, but finally became voluntarily a Ronaan 
dependency, and as such opposed Pyrrhus. To revive 
Thurii after its spoliation by Hannibal Rome founded the 
Latin colony of Copia here, 193 B.C. (App. Hann. 57; 
Livy 35. 9). But, although remaining strategically im- 
portant, Thurii gradually declined and ultimately was 
abandoned (App. BCiv. i. 117; 5. 56. 58; Diod. 12. 
9 f. ; Strabo 6. 263). 

J. Bdrard, Bibliogr. topogr. (1941), 94; K, Freeman, Greece and 
Rome, 1941, 49 ff.; V. Ehrenberg, AJPhil. 1948, 149 S. E. T. S. 

THYESTES, see aegisthus, ateeus. 

THYIA (©via), apparently the same word as 6uicE?, a 
Bacchante. There being a spot so named at Delphi 
(Hdt. 7. 178. 2), she is occasionally heard of (as ibid.) as 
the nymph of the place. 

THYIADES, see MAENADS. 

THYMOETES ( 0 u/iotTij?) (r), a brother of Priam, Horn. 
II. 3. 146; Verg. Aen. 2. 32, whereon see Servius for his 
quarrel with Priam; Diod. Sic. 3. 67. 5. (2) Son of the 
above, Diod. Sic. ibid. 

THYONE, see SEMELE. 

THYSDRUS (modem El DJem), a Tunisian market- 
town, lying inland south of Hadmmetum. It was 
captured by Caesar in 46 B.C., and fined for supporting 
the Pompeians. Subsequently it became the centre of 
a prosperous agricultural district; its amphitheatre, of 
which striking ruins suivive, was built for 60,000 
spectators. The elder Gordian (q.v.) was proclaimed 
emperor at Thysdrus. W. N. W. 

TIBER rises as a creek in the Apennines near Arretitim, 
develops into Central Italy’s greatest river, meanders 
south to Narnia (confluence with the Nar), then SW. 
past Rome (where it divides about the Insula Tiberina), 
and enters the Tyrrhenian Sea at Ostia. The silt it 
carries down with it on its 2So-mile journey accounts for 
its tawny colour (‘flauus Tiberis’); it accumulates at its 
mouth to choke the harbour works (porius) built by 
Trajan and others (Claudius even excavated a separate, 
artificial mouth), and constantly advances the coastline 
at Ostia. _ Tributaries: Tinia-Clitumnus, Clanis, Nar, 
Anio, Allia and numerous brooks (Pliny’s 42 is actually 
an underestimate). Navigation, although possible as far 
as Narnia, was hazardous owing to the swift current. 
Inundations are first recorded in 241 B.C. (Oros. 4. ii), 
but were frequent in all periods, even after Augustus 
instituted curatores riparum et alvei Tiberis (Suet. Aug. 
37). The salt deposits at its mouth were worked in very 
early times, although the settlement at Ostia which 
traditionally dates from Ancus Marcius’ period is not 
demonstrably older than the fourth century B.C. 'The 
Tiber formed the eastern border of Etmria (and hence is 
frequently called Tyrrhenus or Lydius) and the northern 
boundary of Latium. In Imperial times opulent villas 
studded the banks of its lower course. 

Strabo 5. 218; 231 f.; Pliny, HN 3. 53 f.; Dion. Hal. 3. 44. S. A. 
Smith, Tiber and in tributanes (1877); G. Calza in CapitoUum 1937. 

E. T. S. 

TIBERIANUS, in Gaul as praefectus praetorio, a.d. 
33 S (Hieron. Chron. ad ann. 2352), was a poet whose 
best-known piece is the Amnis ibat, 20 trochaic tetra- 
meters. Its feeling for nature prompted Baehrens’ sug- 
gestion that Tiberianus also composed the Pervigilium 
Veneris (q.v.). For his other brief poems and fragments 
(text and tr.) see J. \V. and A. M. Duff, Minor Lat. Poets, 
1935 - J.W.D. 


TIBERIAS, on L. Galilee, was founded by Herod 
Antipas (q.v.). Despite its Greek constitution, it was a 
completely Jewish city. - It W'as the capital of a toparchy, 
and also of Galilee, till Nero gave Galilee to Agrippa II. 
In the Jewish war the proletariat was anti-Roman, but 
the aristocracy on the whole loyal to the king and to 
Rome; it surrendered to Vespasian and was spared. 
After the Second Jewish War Tiberias was paganized by 
Hadrian, but it later became once more a thoroughly 
Jewish city, the seat of a rabbinical school. A. H. M. J. 

TIBERIUS (i), the Emperor (Tiberius Julius Caesar 
Augustus), was the son of Ti. Claudius Nero and Livia, 
bom in 42 B.C. His mother was divorced, in order to 
marry Octavian, early in 38 shortly before the birth of 
her second son Dmsus. From 20 B.C., when, accompany- 
ing Augustus to the East, he received back the standards 
lost to the Parthians at Carrhae, until A.D. 12, when he 
returned to Rome after retrieving the situation on the 
Rhine after the disaster of Varus, Tiberius had a brilliant 
military career (interrupted only from 6 B.c. to a.d. 4). 
Between 12 and 9 B.c. he reduced Pannonia. From 9 B.c. 
(after the death of his brother) to 7 B.C. and again from 
a.d. 4 to 6 he campaigned in Germany. From A.d. 6 to 9 he 
was engaged in suppressing the great revolts of Pannonia 
and Illyricum. (See, for details of these campaigns, R. 
Syme, CAH x, ch. 12.) 

2. After Agrippa’s death Tiberius was forced m 12 
B.c. to divorce Vipsania Agrippina, mother of his son 
Drusus, in order to marry Augustus’ daughter, Agrippa’s 
widow, Julia. A son bom of this — most unhappy — 
marriage died in infancy. In 6 b.c. Tiberius was granted 
trihunicia potestas for five years and invited to carry out a 
diplomatic inission in the East. Augustus hoped, how- 
ever, to be succeeded by one of his young grandsons, 
Gaius or Lucius, and, perhaps through pique on that 
account, Tiberius retired to Rhodes in 6 B.C. He 
returned to Rome, though not to Augustus’ favour, in 
A.D. 2. In a.d. 4, both his grandsons having died, 
Augustus was forced to recognize Tiberius as his likely 
successor. He adopted him, together with Agrippa 
Postumus, forcing Tiberius to adopt his nephew Ger- 
manicus. Tiberius was given tribunicia potestas for ten 
years, and this was renewed in a.d. 13 for a further ten 
years. He was also, at the time of his adoption and again 
in A.D. 13, given imperium proconsulare, like that held by 
Augustus. 

3. Augustus died on 19 August a.d. 14 and Tiberius, 

in virtue of the imperium which he already possessed, 
was able to discharge urgent administrative duties in 
the interval before September 17, when (Fast. Amitern., 
CIL I, i“, p. 244), after an embarrassing and unprece- 
dented debate (Tac. Ann. i, 10-13) he was, on the 
proposal of the consuls, proclaimed Emperor. He 
reigned until his death on 16 March a.d. 37. . , 

4. Loyalty to Augustus was the keystone of Tiberius 
policy. While Augustus was consecrated and a templunt 
divi Augusti was built at Rome, Tiberius refused -to 
accept any extravagant honours for himself (Tac. Anm 
4. 37 f. ; cf. the inscriptions from Gythium, 'E^XtjviKa 1 
(1928), 7 ff., 152 ff.). In foreign policy he followed the 
‘consilium coercendi intra terminos imperii’ bequeathed 
to him by Augustus (Tac. Ann. i. 11) and, when Ger- 
manicus was recalled from the Rhine at the end of 16, 
the project of conquering Germany was at last abandoned. 
Cappadocia was made a province on the death of its 
king Archelaus in 17. The revolt of Florus and Sacrovir 
in Gallia Lugdunensis in 21 was suppressed with little 
difficulty by the Upper German army. Trouble with 
Parthia threatened on two occasions, but was settled by 
diplomatic negotiation, by Germanicus in 18 and by L. 
Vitellius at the very end of Tiberius’ principate. Tiberius 
only innovation in provincial administration lay in 
lengthening the tenure of office of imperial legati in the 
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provinces, whether from slackness or of set purpose 
(see Marsh, op, cit. infra, 157 IT.). In finance Tiberius 
exercised rigid economy, built little, gave donations 
sparingly and games hardly at all; he therefore be- 
queathed great wealth (more than 2,000 millions of 
sesterces; Suet. Calig. 37, Dio. Cass. 59. 2). 

5« Tiberius’ difficulties in administration were many. 
His acccssion coincided with legionary revolts in Pan- 
nonia and in Lower Germany, the German legions being 
ready to proclaim their commander, Gcrmanicus, Em- 
peror. In the Senate he was persistently irritated and 
insulted by such men as L. Arruntius and Asinius Gallus 
(q.v.), Witliin his own family there was jealousy con- 
cerning the selection of his prospective successor. After 
the death of Germanicus in 19 and of Tiberius’ son 
Drusus in 23, the way lay open to the sons of Agrippina 
and Germanicus: Nero, Drusus, and Gaius, Nero and 
Drusus fell through the schemes of Sejanus, and Gaius, 
wliile his life was saved, received little preparation for 
government from Tiberius. 

6. The reign of Tiberius was disfigured (cf. Tac. Atm. 

I. 72 f. ; 4. 6, ‘legesque, si maiest.atis quaestio e.ximcrctur, 
bono in usu’) by the heat'y incidence, especially after 
23, of trials, chiefly before the Senate, for vtaiestas and 
pcrducllio (on the distinction, not explicit in Tacitus, 
and on the figures and details of the law and its adminis- 
tration, sec Rogers, op. cit. infra). There is record of 
more than 100 such prosecutions, of which those of M. 
Scribonius (q.v. a), Libo Drusus in 16 and of Cn. Cal- 
pumius Piso (q.v. 7) in 20 were outstanding. Tiberius’ 
own responsibility is hard to assess. Though he showed 
no vindictiveness or cruelty (cf. Tac. Aim. 3. sr), a 
stronger man might have checked the abuse. There is no 
evidence that he was ever in serious danger of assassina- 
tion; yet he had a morbid fear of it, and was encouraged 
in this fear by L. Aelius Sejanus (q.v.), prefect of the 
Praetorian Guard and, after 23, Tiberius’ chief adviser. 
Tiberius was encouraged by him to leave Rome for 
Capreae in 26 ; ho did not return to Rome again, but 
corresponded by letter with the Senate. Agrippina and 
Nero were arrested in 26, Drusus in 30, and were all 
subsequently put to death or committed suicide. Sejanus 
himself was arrested and executed in Rome on the charge 
of conspiracy, in 31. His death was followed by that of 
many of his supporters. 

_ 7. While stories of Tiberius’ vice on Capreae m.ay be 
discounted, his mind was almost unhinged in the last 
six years of his life (cf. Tac. Atm. 6. 0). Lacking the 
affability (‘ciuile ingenium’) of his brother Drusus and 
nephew Germanicus, apt to speak in language of obscure 
and, it was thought, sinister ambiguity (cf. especially Dio 
Cass. 57. i), austere, not even possessing, like his son 
Drusvis, the pardonable and popular weakness of fond- 
ness for games, he neither sought popularity nor won it; 
in Rome itself the news of his deatJi was welcomed. 


BicuocnAPnY 

A.vcrENTSoLTcns: Wc have a contemporary’ account of Tiberius 
campaijrns under AuRUStus and of the first sixteen >'r>rs of nis 
reipn in Wlleius Paterculus 2. 54-131. This account (published 
in A.D. 305 is favourable to Tiberius (and also to Scjsnusg It is m 
sharp contrast to the other Roman accounts of the reipn. '"'i. 
Tacitus, rimio/t j-6 (most of book 5, svith its account of the arrest 
end trial of Sejanus. is lost). Suetonius, TiVermt. and IJio ^ssius, 
bks. S 7 f. Tacitus' bias neainst Tiberius, display^ often in striK- 
inj;ly inept comment and innuendo, has been variously explained. 
Possibly he Msv in Tiberius tlte prototype of Domitian; thouRh. for 
a different explanation, see T. S. Jerome. Aiffctt cf ihrSwJycf 
Rensn /fiifoo-(U.S.A. 1523). 15-17. W ithout doiibt 1 o..itos 

chief sources, the hiitorians who svrote at the end of the Ju - • 
Claudisn period, whose svorfcs have pensbed (e.R. te.-^mrs Noma- 
nos. Aufidius lUsMis and. in her nvemfirs, to ohie.h Tacitus once 
refers. Ar.n. 4. X3. the vounper Acrippma). rave an ex.remriv tin- 



complete biblioRraphics; R. S. RoRcrs, Criminal Trialt and Criminal 
Lcfdrlation under Tiberius (U.S.A. 193s); Studiet in the Reis;n of 
Ttberius (1943) ; E. Ciaccri. Tiberio’ (i,944) I D. hi. Pipidi, Aiitotir 
de J'lScre (1944). Sec, on the Gythium inscriptions, E. Komcmann, 
AViie Dohummte sum lakonischen KaiserlntU (1929) and ?il. Rostov- 
tzeff, Rev. Hist, cixiii (1930). J. P. li. 

TIBERIUS (2) JULIUS CAESAR GEMELLUS, 
oneofttvinsons bomin a.d. 19(0 Drusus, son of Tiberius, 
and Livia. Tiberius made him joint heir with Gaius to his 
pereonal property. Though the Senate annulled the will, 
Gaius adopted Tiberius Gemellus and allowed him to 
be hailed as Prtttceps Itmerilutis. He was put to death, 
however, during the first year of Gaius’ principate. 

J. P. B. 

TIBERIUS (3) JULIUS ALEXANDER, of an opulent 
Jewish family of Alexandria, nephew of Philon (q.v. 4), 
but a renegade from the ancestral faith, rose high in the 
service of Rome. He was procurator governing Judaea 
(c. A.D. 46-8), when he executed the sons of Judas the 
Galilean; general staff officer under Corbulo in Armenia 
(63) and soon after Prefect of Egj’pt. Plis long edict, 
published soon after Galba’s accession, has been pre- 
served (OGJ 669). Tiberius Alexander made his troops 
take the oath in the name of Vespasian on ist July 69, 
which date w.is adopted as the ‘dies imperii’. Enjoying 
high favour with the new dynasty, he was present with 
Titus at the siege of Jenisalcm in the same function as 
he had held under Corbulo. He vainly tried to have the 
Temple preserved. 

O. \V. Reinmuth, Trans. Am. Phil, Ass. 1934. P. 

TIBIAE, see MUSIC, § 9 (ii). 

TIBULLUS, Aldius (48?-! 9 n.c.), Roman elegiac 
poet, pre-eminently ‘tersus atque elegans’ (Quintilian, 
10. I. 93). Little is known of him except what can be 
gathered from Ws poctiy and references and poems by 
Horace and Ovid. There is also an anonymous and 
corrupt Vita, going back perhaps to Suetonius, contain- 
ing, however, little not found in his poetry'. It is pre- 
ceded by an epigram of Domitius Mnrsus (recently 
argued to be the author of the Vita), which fixes the date 
of his death. 

2. An arresting personality, well cduc.atcd, of equestrian 
rank, he, like other Augustan poets, lost a considerable 
portion of his patrimony during the civil wars. Notwith- 
standing his complaints of 'paupertas’, not to he taken 
seriously, he had enough left to lead a comfortable exist- 
ence in Rome or on his estate between Pracncstc and 
Tibur. He became the poet laureate of the republican 
literary circle, headed by Mcssalla Coninus (q.v.), 
whom, according to some, he accompanied to Gaul — a 
view inacccptahic to the present writer. He accompanied 
Mcssalla to the East, but, falling ill at Corcyra, returned 
to Italy. 

3. ThecolIcctionundorT.’sname(Cor/>.vx Tibullianum) 
contained originally three books, which Italian scholars 
of the fifteenth century divided into four. Only the 
first tivo definitely belong to him. The first tvas published 
about 26 B.C. Elegies i, 2, 3, 5, 6, were inspired by 
Delia, a woman of plebeian extraction, whose rc.nl name, 
according to Apuleius, was Pl.wia. She is somev.-hat of a 
mystery, described now as single, now os having a 
‘coniunx’, probably in the euphemistic sense. Her 
faithlessness put an end to the poet’s idyllic dream of a 
happy life with her in the country. Elegies 4, 8, 9 de.i! 
with Marathus, a 'pucr delicattis’, svhom T. admired, 
perhaps in order to forget Delia’s fickleness. E!eg>' 7 
is a birthd.ay poem in honour of Messall.a, mentioned 
also in other elegies; clcg>’ 10 contrasts the blessings of 
peace svith the s3v.Tgcr>" of v.-ar. 

4. Book II consists of six elegies; its lacunas are due to 
the ravages cf time, not to posthumous publication, 
Tl:c heroine of 3, 4, 6 is Nemesis, a greedy, unscrupulous 
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courtesan, who almost became the Nemesis of the poet’s 
life. Elegy i gives a charming description of the Ambar- 
valia festival ; the occasion for 2 is the birthday of his 
friend Comutus. Elegy 5 celebrates the installation of 
Messalla’s son, Messalinus, as one of the xy-viri. This 
elegy is important because in it alone T. touches upon 
national topics ; yet even here the erotic element intrudes, 
namely his love for Nemesis (i 11-20). 

5. Book III is the literary property of Lygdamus (q.v.). 
Book IV opens with the Panegyricus (q.v.) Messallae. 
Elegies 2-6, however, known as die Garland of Sulpicia, 
treat incidents of Sulpicia’s love for Cerinthus. They are 
artistic counterparts to elegies 7-12, written by Sulpicia 
herself (q.v.). The author of 2-6, likewise of 13-14, is 
imdoubtedly Tibullus. The two latter probably refer 
to his love affair with Glycera mentioned by Horace 
(Conn. I. 33). 

6. One thing is certain — the entire collection emanated 
from Messalla’s circle; later, perhaps during Claudius’ 
reign, an editor (some think Lygdamus) published the 
entire poetry of the circle in the form transmitted. 

7. 'Tibullus’ poetry was limited to two main topics : love 
and longing for idyllic country life. These themes he 
handles in masterly fashion, through a series of small 
pictures skilfully woven into a harmonious and artistic 
whole. By his art that hid art, by his exquisite Latin 
and melodious verse freed from Ae burdensome pedantry 
of Alexandrian learning, he became the poet who con- 
tributed most to the perfection of Roman elegy. Re- 
spected by his contemporaries, he enjoyed a solid 
reputation throughout the ages and notwithstanding 
some adverse criticism in recent years he has stood the 
test of time. See also elegiac poetry, Latin. 
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TIBUR, nowadays Tivoli with numerous monuments. 
Famed for fruits, building-stone (travertine), and cults 
(e.g. Hercules, Vesta, Albunea), it lies 18 miles ENE. of 
Rome, where the Anio (q.v.) leaves the Sabine mountains 
(Strabo 5. 238). Founded before Rome, possibly by 
Siculi, Tiliur was a powerfol member of the Latin 
League with several dependent towns (Pliny, HN 16. 
237; Dion. Hal. i. 16; Cato fr. 58 P.). In the fourth 
century B.C., aided occasionally by Gauls or Praenestines, 
it frequently fought Rome until deprived of territory in 
338 (Livy 7-8. 14). Tibur, however, remained inde- 
pendent and could harbour Roman exiles (Dessau, ILS 
19; Livy 9. 30). Acquiring Roman citizenship c. 90 b.c. 
(App. BCiv. I. 65), it became a fashionable resort: 
Catullus, Horace (possibly), Augustus, and Hadrian had 
Tiburtine villas. Propertius’ Cynthia and captive poten- 
tates like Syphax (201 B.C.) and Zenobia (a.d. 273) also 
sojourned here. 

Catullus 44; Prop. 3.16; Livy 30. 45; S. H. A. Tyr. Trig. 30. 27; 
E. noume, /I Study of Tibur (U.S.A. 1916); G. Cascloli, Biblio- 
grafia dt Ttwh (: 923) ; R. Paribeni, Hadrian's Villa at Tibur (Rome, 
n.d. 1932?): C. Carducci, Tibur IfKomt, 1940); J. Mancini, Inscriptio- 
nes Itahae (1936). > 1. E. T. S. 


'^CIDAS) one of the ncotcrici (q.v.), wrote erotic poem 
‘Perilla’, i.e. Metella (Ovid, Tr. 2. 433 ; Apul. Apol. 10) 
See Bachr. FPR 323 ; Morel/ FPL 90. 


TIGELLINUS, Gaius (?) Ofonius, a man of low birth 
and morals, .was exiled by Gaius in 39 for adultery with 
Agrippina. Under Claudius he lived in obscurity, but 
found favour with Nero, upon whom he had the worst 
influence. Promoted first to the post of praefecltis 
vigilum, he was in 62 made pratfectus praetorio. In 6$ 
he received the triumphalia ornamenta and other distinc- 
tions for his loyalty in the Pisonian conspiracy. In 68 he 
swore allegiance to Galba, though he was compelled to 
resign from his position of praefecius praetorio. Under 
Otho ’Tigellinus was forced to commit suicide. His 
memory was universally execrated. 

Stem, PIP, s.v. ‘Ofonius Tigellinus’. R. L. J. 

TIGRANES (i) I ‘the Great’, son (?) of Artavasdes ; king 
of Armenia. He was set on the Armenian throne c. 94' 
B.c. by Parthian troops, in return for ‘seventy valleys’ 
in Armenia (Strabo 11. 532). He rapidly consolidated 
his power, and his alliance with Mithridates of Pontus 
led to an interference in Asia Minor which Rome would 
not tolerate. In 92 B.c. Sulla was sent; an agreement 
between Rome and PartWa fmled to curb Tigranes, who 
embarked on remarkable conquests in the north of the 
Parthian Empire. At the height of his career he ruled 
Gordyene, Adiabene, and Media Atropatene, and evra 
part of the Seleucid possessions in Cilicia and Phoenicia, 
and he assumed the imperial title ‘King of kings’ (Joseph. 
AJ 13. 419-21 ; Plut. Luc. 21). This empire, of which 
Tigranocerta (q.v.) was foimded as the capital, was 
short-lived. In 69 war was resumed by Rome, Lucullus 
captured Tigranocerta, but the issue remained undecided 
until Pompey succeeded in separating the Armenian and 
Pontic kings. Tigranes’ son rebelled and fled to Pompey; 
together they marched on Artaxata and Tigranes finally 
surrendered. He lost all his possessions except Armenia 
proper. Henceforward, though engaging in frontier 
disputes with Parthia, he kept peace with Rome. 

F. Toumebize, Histoire politique et religieuse de I’Arminie (1911); 
PW, B.v. ‘Tigranes’. (F. Geyer); see also ARMENIA, lucullus, POJp 
PEY. M. S. D. 

TIGRANES (a) II (20 b.c,-c. 6 b.c.) son of King Arta- 
vasdes of Armenia. Captured and sent to Egypt by 
Antony, he lived for many years in Rome.^ After the 
murder of his brother Artaxes, the Armenians sent a 
request to Augustus that he be sent to reign instead 
(Tac. Ann. 2. 3). Tiberius accompanied him with an 
army, and Tigranes was crowned without opposition. 
Armenia was thus restored to the ostensible control of 
Rome. M. S. V. 

TIGRANES (3) m (c. 2 b.c.), son of Tigranes II. On his 
father’s death he was crowned by the pro-Parthian party 
in Armenia, to reign jointly with his sister-consort 
Erato. He was expelled by the Romans, but returned 
after the murder of the Roman nominee a few years 
later. Attacked by Augustus’ adoptive son C. Caesar, 
he made overtures for peace, but died fighting on his 
eastern frontier. M. S. D. 

TIGRANES (4) V, great-grandson of Archelaus of 
Cappadocia (Tac. Ann. 14. 26). In A.D. 60 he was sent 
from Rome to replace Tiridates (q.v. 3) on the throne of 
Armenia. Wlien he proceeded to lay Adiabene waste, 
Vologescs of Parthia sent his general Monacses to invade 
Armenia, and Tigranes was shut up in Tigranocerta; 
but the siege was raised after negotiations. He was with- 
drawn by the Romans in 62 and disappeared from history. 

M. S. D. 

TIGRANOCERTA, city in Armenia, in Arzanene; 
later rechristened Martyropolis. Founded by Tigranes I 
(Appian, Mithr. 67), it replaced Artaxata (q.v.) ns the 
capital of Armenia ; it was colonized by Armenians and 
Cappadocian Greeks (Strabo 12. 2. 7; Plut. Luc. 23. 29) 
and strongly fortified. In 69 b.c. the battle of Tigranocerta 
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marked the culmination of the Mithridatic wars and 
tlie victory of Lucullus (q.v. z) ; it was the centre of the 
struggle hetrveen Tiridates and Corbulo (q.v.), and in 
the wars of Sapor II against Rome and Amenia in the 
fourth century a.d. it was destroyed by the Sassanians. 

The site of Tigranocerta is disputed; see C. F. 
Lehmann-Haupt, Armenien cinst uud jetst (igio-3r); 
PIV, 8 .V. ‘Tigranocerta’; T. Rice Holmes, Roman 
Republic (.1922) i. 409 if. M. S. D. 


TIMAGENES of Alexandria, captured .and brought to 
Rome in 55 b.c., where he taught rhetoric and knew 
Augustus, but subsequently fell out of favour with him. 
He was a friend of Asinius Pollio, at whose villas he 
lived. The reference to him in Hor. Epist, i. 19, 15 is 
obscure. He wrote a History of Kings (BaatXcts), which 
was used by Pompeius Trogus. 

FHG iii. 317-23; FGrII ii. 68; PIP vi t 1063-71. J. D. D. 


TIGRIS, the more easterly of the Two Rivers of Meso- 
potamia. Rising in Armenia, it flows south-east through 
Assyria and Babylonia to the Persian Gulf. On its left 
bank it receives three main tributaries, the Greater and 
Lesser ZSb and the Diyala. The great Nahrwan canal 
ran parallel to the east of it. At Seleuceia it is only c. 
18 miles from the Euphrates (q.v.) and the rivers were 
joined in antiquity by a network of canals. At the 
double mouth of the Tigris were the kingdoms of Mesenc 
^nd Characene. Both rivers frequendy change their 
course. The Tigris is the faster; the journey downstream 
could be made on rafts, Seleuceia being the limit for 
shipping. M. S. D. 


TIMACHIDAS of Lindus in Rhodes (c. 100 b.c.), wrote 
commentaries on several Greek authors, a Sci-nvof (in 
eleven books or more — ^Ath. 1. 5 a) and a miscellaneous 
glossary. 


TIMAEUS (i) of Locri in Italy, Pythagorean, the chief 
speaker in Plato’s Timaeiis. We have no knowledge of 
him independent of this, and he may have been a 
fictitious character. The work in ps.-Doric dialect Jlcpl 
Koo/ito Kal ^vatos, which passes under the name of 
'Pimaeus Locrus, is a late (probably ist century A.p.) 
and unintelligent paraphrase of the Timaeus: ed. (with 
Plato’s Timaeus) C. F. Herman (Leipzig 1852). 


Tejtimonia in Diels, Vorsekr.' i. 441. FIV via. 1203. 


W. D. R. 


TIMAEUS (2) of Tauromenium (c. 356-260 B.c.). His 
father Andromachus became tyrant of Tauromenium 
when he settled there with the Naxians expelled by 
Dionysius II (358), and by his moderate rule succeeded 
in retaining Iris position after the liberation of Sicily by 
Timoleon (343). However, T. fled to Athens, either in 
317, when Agathoclcs drove liis enemies frorn Syracuse 
to Acragas, or when he seized Tauromeniuni (312). 
There he remained for fifty years, studied rhetoric under 
Pliiliscus, pupil of Isocrates, came into contact with the 
Peripatetic School, and probably returned to Sicily tmder 
Hicron II. 

The History ('Joro/itaO in 38 books was pnmanly 
concerned with Sicily, and its importance was great in 
standardizing previous accounts of Sicilian histoiy and 
origins. It included events in Italy and Carth.age, fre- 
quently mentioned aflFairs in Greece, and reached its 
conclusion with Pyrrhus’ death (272)* books on 
Agathoclcs and Pyrrhus (3.1-8) seem to have been added 

to the original plan, perhaps after T.’s return. _ 

Timaeus’ faults largely resulted from his rhetorical 
training and were common to most of his contcmpoprics. 
He showed little critical ability, and bis rationalizing oi 
mj-ths is clumsy. But charges of wilful ignorance or 
falsific.ation (Diod. Sic. 13. 90; P0lyb._12._2s) cannot be 
substantiated; and we must recognize in him the cultiva- 
tion of wide interests characteristic of tlic Penpatctics, 
diligence in collecting information, and a reasonable 
impartialitv, except in the case of Agathoclcs. 

W/G 1.193. G.un. 

TIMAEUS (3) (probably 4th c. a.d.), under the in- 
fluence of Neoplatonism, compiled an extant lexicon 01 
Plato. . , 

, EaWenv: Ruhnten (17S9I: Koch (183.3): Dahacr (m Baiter* 


TIMANTHES (late 5th c. B.c.), painter, of Cythnus, 
hater of Sicyon, contemporary of Zeuxis ; famed for his 
ingrnium. In his ‘sacrifice of Iphigenia’ he showed 
degrees of grief culminating in the veiled Agamemnon 
(reflections on late reliefs, Pfuhl, figs. 638-9), He also 
painted an ideal Hero, and a sleeping Cyclops with a 
tiny Satyr beside Itim. T. B. L. \Y. 

TIME-RECKONING. The ancients, like all civilized 
peoples, were faced with a grave difficulty in the reckon- 
ing of time, apart from the incidental ones which must 
have confronted their earliest attempts to observe its 
passage accurately. For reasons of ‘ancestral custom’, 
quite as much religious as scientific or practical, they 
tried ‘to conduct their years in accordance with the sun, 
their days and montlis in accordance with the moon’ 
(Geminus of Rhodes, 8. 7). Now the three natural 
divisions of time, day, lunar month, and solar year, are 
incommcnsurables. Taking the day as 1, the lengths of 
the other two are approximately 29! and 365^ respec- 
tively, but these last two figures are far from accurate, 
and the inaccuracy is bound to show itself in any 
calendar, however carefully reckoned, which tries to 
combine them. 

2. The Day (ijga/i, ppepa, dies). Although the Baby- 
lonians, with whose astronomy the Grccla early became 
to some extent acquainted, divided day and night (24 
hours, vvyOppepov in Greek) into twelve periods (double 
hours, cf. I-Idt. 2. 109. 3, but see J. E. Powell in CR 54, 
69 f.), the Greeks made little use of this measurement for 
any but purely scientific calculations till Hellenistic 
times (cf. clocks). Ordinarily, in classical times, they 
did not spc.ak of hours but of ‘cock-crow’, ‘time of full 
market’ (i.c. mid-moming), ‘noon’, 'lamp-lighting', 
‘time of first sleep’, and the like. When hours were used, 
they were not of fixed length, but each 1/12 of the day 
(or night), consequently varying w’ith the season. Our 
hour is the wpa lorjpcpa-Tj, hora aeqtnnoclialis, l/i2 of 
the day or night at the equinox. Besides the natural 
reckoning of the day from dawn, it was common in 
Greece to reckon it officially, for calendar purposes, 
from sunset to sunset; the Romans reckoned from 
midnight. 

3. The Wmt was little used, save, in Hellenistic 

times, by believers in astrology (see astbology). It is a 
grouping of days in accordance with the supposed 
governing of the first hour of e.ach by the planet whose 
name it bears; for details sec F. H. Colson, The Week, 
(1926; not nlway.s quite accurate, but the fullest and best 
account in English). Strictly speaking, neither Jews 
nor Christians observe a week, since both officially reject 
astrology, but Bfcstival(Sabbath and Sunday respectively) 
which occurs at interv.sls of seven days. The planetary 
week becomes important about the third century A.D., 
and is called septimana. In Italy it vv2.s cus- 

tomary to have market-davT, (r.undir.ae) at intervals of 
eight day.s (a rtsmdinum). This might loosely be called a 
week, but wa.s of very small importance for reckoning 
time. On calend.ars it was m.irkcd by a continuous 
series of letters, A-II, the first being the d.iy of liic 
tsmuiinae. 

4. MoNn !.=5 (ree further caixxdars) were (except as 
noted below) lunar, more or lass accurately reckoned. 
They always consisted of an integral number of dajs. 
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which varied slightly so that the average length approxi- 
mated to 29J days in any given calendar. It was early 
noticed that "while la of these months were about equal 
to a (solar) year (354 or 355 days as against 365^) the 
difference was great enough for such a calendar to be 
about three months too short in eight yeare. Hence the 
practice (date and author unknown) of arranpng the 
years in groups of eight (called oktaeteris) and inserting 
in them three extra months (firjves e/xpoAt/roi). The 
total number of days would thus be about right (2,922, 
if the intercalation was accurately made). Astronomers, 
beginning with Meton and Eudoxus (qq.v.), constructed 
more elaborate and accurate cycles (see, e.g.,' Geminus 
8. 50), but the influence of these on the civic calendars 
was apparently slow and slight. 

5. The Year (eVo?, iviavTos, annus) consequently 
was unsatisfactory, since it never exactly coincided with 
the solar year. As the chief industry of antiquity was 
agriculture, a demand existed, and was met by the above- 
named astronomers and others after them, for a perpetual 
calendar which should show the astronomical facts* and 
the supposed meteorological events (prevailing winds, 
etc.) connected with them. Examples of these are the 
calendar at the end of Geminus (see bibliography, infra), 
the fragments of a calendar foimd at Miletus in 1899 
(Kubitschek, op. cit. infra, p. 173), and the so-called 
Italian rustic calendars (ibid., p. 120). They are founded 
upon the signs of the zodiac, not on civic months. Since 
a movable pin often enabled the owner to note the day of 
the local calendar alongside the day given on the per- 
petual one, the name •napa.Trri'yp.a was commonly given to 
such a device. But in Egypt, from very early times, 
there had been in use a calendar beginning with the 
rising of Sirius (considered as the sign of the coming rise 
of the Nile) which consisted of 365 days divided into 
12 months having nothing to do with the moon but 
consisting of 30 days each, with 5 extra days (eVayd/xemt 
in Greek) at the end of the year. This-, of course, meant 
that in four years the calendar was a day wrong, and in 
1,460 years (a Sothis-period, so called from the Egyptian 
name of Sirius) it righted itself. This difference was well 
kno-wn and its reform proposed (Decree of Canopus, 
238 B.C. ; see Kubitschek, p. 89) by the insertion of a day 
every fourth year. On this basis Caesar’s reform was 
founded {see calendars), and adopted by Romans and 
to some extent by others. 

6. Eras. Ancient years, however calculated, were not 
numbered on any generally understood system, as with 
us, but merely named (‘in the archonship of so-and-so’, 
‘in the consulate of X and Y’, ‘in the tenth year of the 
reign of A’, etc.), which was next to useless for chronology. 
This defect was felt, especially by historians, and several 
eras were proposed. The most familiar were the 
OlyTnpiads (first celebration of Olympic games, tradi- 
tionally 776 B.C., thereafter every four years), used quite 
commonly by chronologists from the fourth century 
B.C. on; the years from the foundation of Rome, A(nno) 
V(rbis) C(onditae) or A(b) V(rbe) C(ondita), an event 
reckoned by Varro (q.v. 2) at 753 b . c . in our dating; and 
some important local eras, as that of the Seleucidae 
(kin^ of Pergamon), from 312 B.c.; several Roman 
pro-vinces had eras of their own, see Kubitschek, pp. 76 ff. 
Chronographcrs from Eratosthenes (q.v.) to the great 
Christian historian Eusebius of Caesarea and his Latin 
adapter St. Jerome (see Rose, Handbook of Lat. Lit., 
492) also used, for earUer dates, such events as the fall of 
Troy (1183 B.C., Eratosthenes) or the birth of Abraham 
(2016 B.C., Eusebius). Our. era was introduced by the 
abbot Dionysius Exiguus'fd. c. a.d. 540); the practice of 
reckoning early dates backwards from it is quite recent 
and a little complicated by the fact that astronomers do 

• The Greek peasant was a tolerable practical astronomer from 
the days of Hesiod and earlier, see, c.g., Op. 383 ; so must the Italian 
farmers have been. 


and historians generally do not insert a year o between 
I B.C. and A.D. I. 

Literature: mostly cited in text. The most convenient summary 
of relevant facts, with good account of earlier works, is W. Kubit- 
achek, Grundriss der antiken Zeitrechnung (1928). The most impor- 
tant ancient author, Geminus of Rhodes, is best edited by Manitius 
(1808; critical text and German version). See also calendars. 

H.J.R. 

TIMESrrHEUSj Gaius Forius Sabinus Aquila, like 
most of the bureaucrats of the third cenmry A.D., rose 
from the ranks and entered the equestrian service by 
way of the centurionate. His career is remarkable for its 
accumulation of vicarial procuratorships held under 
Severus Alexander, Maximinus, and Gordian III. In 
241 he was appointed Praetorian Prefect and till his 
death at Nisibis in the winter of 243-4 exercised over his 
young master a domination that made him virtually 
emperor. His unscrupulousness is perhaps reflected in 
the Latin writers’ version of his name, Misitheus. 

JLS 1330, and see under Gordian m. H. M. D.P. 

TIMGADj see thamugadi. 


TIMOCLES, Middle Comedy poet, late in the period, 
but he practised with wit and originality the 
lB 4 a of the Old Comedy, attacking, among many others, 
Demosthenes and Hyperides. Almost one-half of the 
fragments touch upon personal ridicule. Of 27 known 
titles four denote mythological burlesques {“Hpwes, 
Kivravpos), two refer to characters {' ^ixaipeuaKos, 
UoXvirpaypicov). An original formation is 'Opearavro- 
/fAetSijs, i.e. Autocleides suffering the fate of Orestes — 
obsessed, however, not by Furies, but by beldames of 
this world. The latest date to be found in T. is the 
reference to the yvvaiKovofioi of Demetrius of Phalerum,' 
fr. 32. 3— after 317 B.c. Fr. i, the strange gods of Egypt; 
fr. 6, consolation from Tragedy, which outdoes human 
woes; fr. 8, defence of the parasite’s life; fr. 12, Demo- 
sthenes ‘never uttered an antithesis’. 


FCG iii. SQO ff.: CAF H. 451 ff.: Demiancruk, Suppt. Com. 88 ff. 

W. G. W. 


TIMOCREON (first half of 5th c. B.C.), lyric and 
elegiac poet of lalysus in Rhodes (fr. i. 3, Plut. Them. 
21). He probably took the Persian side when they 
occupied Rhodes, went to Susa as the guest of the Great 
King(Ath. 10. 415 f)i engaged in controversy withThemis- 
tocles after 479 for failing to take him home, and mocked 
him for his failure to win favour at the Isthmus, and, 
apparently, for not being made general c. 477 B.c. He 
also had interchanges with Simonides, who criticized his 
style (fr. 162) and character (fr. 99). He was a pentathlic 
•victor and a great glutton (Ath. l.c.). He wrote oxoAto 
(fr. 5, with a possible reference to his taking money from 
the Persians) and epigrams (fr. 6 ; with a possible refer- 
ence to Themistocles) in a mixture of colloquial and 
literary language. 

Text; E. Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Grace, ii, pp. 120-3. 

Criticism: C. M. Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry (1936), 369-73. „ 

C. M. D. 


TIMOLEONj Corinthian general who fought for Syra- 
cuse against Dionysius II (q.v.), Hicetas, tyrant of 
Leontini, and the Carthaginians (345 B.c. ff.). At Corinth 
he had proved himself an anti-tyrannic and unselfish 
citizen. Arriving in Sicily at the invitation of the Syra- 
cusan patriots, he fought successfully with a small 
mercenary force against overwhelming odds. He drove 
Dionysius from the citadel of Syracuse, and recapmred 
the rest of the city from Hicetas, who was left in the 
lurch by his Carthaginian allies. With the assistance of 
other Greek cities which now joined him he invaded the 
Carthaginian province, and decisively defeated on the 
banks of the Crimisus a large and newly levied army 
from Carthage (341). After some further hard and partly 
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unsuccessful campaigns he made peace with Carthage. 
He next removed the remaining tyrants in Sicily, re- 
settled some important cities, and restored their auto- 
nomy. Growing blind, he withdrew from politics (about 
337). The date of his death is unluiown. Sidly, enjoying 
a short time of peace and wealth, honoured him highly 
after death. But his work was soon undone by Agatho- 
cles (q.v.): the soldier overcame the idealist. 

Mnin sources, all dependinf; on his panegyrist Timacus: Plutarch, 
Timoleon; Nepos, Timolcon-, Diodorus, bk. 16. Literature: Hack- 
forth, CAH VI. 285 ff.; Stier, PU', s.v. V. B. 

TIMON {Tlfioiv) (i) of Athens, the famous misanthrope, 
a semi-legendary character. He seems to have lived in 
the time of Pericles. Aristophanes is the first to allude 
to him. He became known to Shakespeare through 
Plutarch {Aiit. 70) and Lucian’s dialogue. 

Prpsop. An. 13845. V. E. 


given the command against Sparta in 373. Paralysed by 
lack of funds, he was impeached but acquitted ; to restore 
his fortunes he served for Persia against Egypt, Upon 
tlio fall of Callistratus in 366 he returned to power with 
an imperialist policy', wluch alienated Persia and the 
Confederacy; in spite of Epaminondas’ naval campaign 
he achieved considerable success, but failed repeatedly 
to capture Amphipolis. Discontent among the Confeder- 
ates, which his policy evoked, resulted in the Social 
War; in 356 Timotheus, Iphicrates, and Chares, sharing 
the command at Embata, failed to co-operate, and im- 
peached by Chares, he was sentenced to a fine of 100 
talents, left Athens, and died in 354. A wealthy aristocrat 
with little sympathy for the demos, he pursued an in- 
dividualist and short-sighted policy with outstanding 
ability. 

P. Clochi, La PoUligue ilran^lre >VAtMnet 404-33S B.c. (1934). 

N. G. L. H. 


TIMON (2), son of Timarchus from Phlius, sceptic 
philosopher, c. 320-c. 230 b.c. (Apollon. Nicaensis ap. 
Diog. Laert. 9. 109). Like his master Pyrrhon he came 
from a poor family; he earned his living as a dancer. 
After attending the lectures of the Mcgarian philosopher 
Stilpon he met Pyrrhon in Elis, and became his pupil 
and prophet. After a life of wandering as a sophist he 
had saved enough money to live independently in Athens. 
There he died at 90 years of age (Antig. Car. ap. Diog. 
Laert. 9. iiz). 

Timon was the literary exponent of the old sceptic 
school, a versatile and witty writer. His prose writings 
are lost except for a few fragments. Of his poetry 
(tragedies, comedies, etc.) only fragments of philosophic 
caricatures are preserved. The ‘Silloi’ (i.e. mock-poetry) 
in three books ridicule in parodic pseudo-homeric hexa- 
meters all dogmatic philosophers. In the Indalmot (i.c. 
ideas, opinions) he proclaimed the theory of scepticism 
and refuted dogmatic errors. 

Fmemcnta: K. Wachsmuth, Sillograph: Grace!* (1885); H. Diels, 
PPF (.igai)-, Studies: PIKvi A. 1301; lee also sesmea, K. O. B. 


TIMOSTRATUS (early 2nd c. b.c.), one of the latest 
comic poets of Athens whose fragrnents survive. A man 
of good Athenian family, T. obtained in i88_ b.c. fifth 
place with Avrlpov/tei'og, in 183 third place with <PiAoi- 
Kctos(/G ii-. 2322, lines 141, 155). 

PCG iv. 595 f.; CAP iii. 3S5 


TIMOTHEUS (1) (c. 450-c. 360 b.c.; Harm. Par. 76). 
dithyrambic poet, of Miletus. After failures in Athens 
he succeeded with the Pcrsac, a lyric nomc, for which 
Euripides wrote the prologue (Satyr. Vit. Eur. fr. 39, coL 
22) c. 419-416 B.c. Large portions of this arc preserved 
in a papyrus of the fourth century B.C._ It is on accourU 
of S.alamis, in which a crude realism is combined 
a grotesque imitation of the high style. It closM ‘'''itb 
the poet’s claim to have rcvoludonized music. Though 
written out as prose, the Persians is constructed on easily 
distinguishable metrical principles. It is astropmc and 
composed of various metra. His works were collected in 
eighteen books, but few other fragments are of interest 
except fr. 7, in which he proclaims the newmess of his 
art. He is said to have influenced Eunpides, an 
parallels have been noted between the speech of the 
Pho’gian in Persians 152 with that of the Phrygian in 
Eur. Or. 1365 ff. See music, § 10. 


Text: E. DieW. Amh. Lvr. Crate. «• Pr- t3t-5^ rV 

Cemir.cntarv: U. von Wilan’.owits-Mo^lIcntlcrfT, Tir ... * • * 

Pnicr < 1903 ). ^ 


riMOTHEUS (2), son of Conon and pupil of 
Elected stratefpis in 37S B-C., when the Second Athcm^ 
Senfedcract- was founded, he won many member fm tf^ 
Eonfcdcracv by his tour of NAV. GrccM m 37S* % 

n 374, he broke the 

ay restoring dcmocnitic exiles m Zecynthus, an 


TIMOTHEUS (3), Greek sculptor of the fourth century 
B.C., who worked on the sculptures of the sanctuary of 
Asclepius at Epidaurus and later on the Mausoleum of 
Halicarnassus, in company with other artists. An 
inscription at Epidaurus records payments made to him 
for making reliefs (or models) and acrotcrial figure.s for 
the temple. The surviving sculptures from Epidaurus 
give us some indication of his style, which appears to 
have been in the Attic manner. S. C. 

TIN, os a component of bronze, occurs very early in 
Mesopotamia, apparently derived from a distant source, 
probably Drangiana. Bronze is found sporadically in 
the later Early Minoan period, and regularly from Middle 
Minoan times ; it probably reached the rest of Europe at 
a rather later date. The principal sources available to 
the classical world were the Erzgebirge (cf, Scymnus 
493) and western Europe. Small quantities were mined 
in Etruria in pre-Roman times, and tin w.as worked near 
Delphi. The Phoenicians tried at times to monopolize 
the western sources, but by the third century' Massilia 
established an overland route. The main Punic source 
was probably Galicia. Breton tin was wopked at an early 
date, but not much in Roman times ; the mines of central 
Gaul closed soon after the Roman conquest. Cornish 
tin was hardly knowm before the Late Bronze Age; it 
was worked all through the Roman period under native 
supen'ision. In Cornwall must be located the Cnssi- 
tcridcs. They were known to Massiliots from the fifth 
century, but the sea-route thither from Spain was 
discovered by P. Crassus (q.v. 2) probably about 95 B.C. 
See also cAssiTmiDns. 

Metallic tin must have been known to alloy in exact 
proportions with copper; little has survived, mainly 
owing to oxidization, but also because it svos not of great 
use unalloyed. Classical writers confuse tin and lead, 
because they had no clear idea of the atomic difTcrcnce 
of metals. Mining was largely in placers; in Cornwall 
vein-mining was not started before late medieval times. 

Set ejpecially Strabo 3. 175-6. Polybius 34. 10. H. Ifentkrai. 
Atebaeolegy of CerrtKaU n^.a Stilly (1932): Vi. C, Bor!»»c, Tin. 
raning in Spain Patt anJ Prertnt (1S97): O. Davit», /tenon itfi-.r, 
in itiropt (1935); Ptoc. Belfast Kalsstal Hutary Society 1931/^. .M. 

TINGI(S) (modem Tangier), a seaport nearly facing 
Gibraltar across the Straits. Phoenician sailors estab- 
lished a trading-station there and fitted it with an 
elaborate water-supply, for use on their voyages to 
Tartessus and the Canaries. After Bocchus’ death it 
passed to Juba II. Tingi received municipal right* and 
became the capita! of the procurator of M8Uret.ania 
Tingiwna under Claudius. It was cut off from Rusaddir 
(^Te}ilta^ by tlic Riff mountains, but wms connected with 
V'olubilis (q.v.) and Sala by military roads. Among tl'.e 
auxili.aries which protected Tingi was a detachment of 
British C3V.t!ry. \V. X. \V. 
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TIQUADRA, see baleahes insulae. 

TIRESIAS (Teipeaias), a legendary blind Theban seer, 
BO wise that even his ghost still has its wits {jipives, cf. 
sotn.) and is not a mere phantom (Odyrro’ 493-S)- 
Later legends account for his wisdom and blindness 
chiefly thus : (a) He saw Athena bathing ; since his mother 
was her friend, she did not cause his death, but blinded 
him and gave him the power of prophecy by way of 
compensation (Callimachus, Lav. Pall. 57 ff.). (iO_He one 
day saw snakes coupling and struck them with his stick, 
whereat he became a woman; later the same thing 
happened again and he turned into a man. Being asked 
by Zeus and Hera to settle a dispute as to which sex had 
more pleasure of love, he decided for the female ; Hera 
was angry and blinded him, but Zeus recompensed him 
by giving him long life and power of prophecy. So 
Hyginus, Fab. 75, see Rose, ad loc. His advice was sought 
throughout the times of the Labdacidae, and he finally 
died after the evacuation of Thebes when besieged by 
the Epigoni, from drinking of the spring Tilphussa 
(Apollod. 3. 84, cf. Athenaeus, 41 e). H. J. R. 

TIRIDATES (i) II was the throne-name of some 
Parthian, not an Arsacid, who was probably Monaeses, 
the general who had defeated Antony’s invasion. He 
revolted against Phraates IV, apparently in 32 B.c., and 
expelled him; but in 30 Phraates was restored by the 
Suren from Seistan. Tiridates escaped to Syria, and in 
27 invaded Mesopotamia ; as he had learnt that only an 
Arsacid could hold the throne successfully, he set up as 
joint-king with himself Phraates’ young son Phraates, 
but by 25 Phraates IV had recovered Parthia, and the 
boy-king had fled to Augustus. Tiridates’ end is un- 
known. 

VJ. W. Tam, Milan^es Glots ii. 831. VJ. W. T. 

TIRIDATES (2) III, grandson of Phraates PV, was sent 
by Tiberius to contest the Parthian throne, with the 
military support of L. Vitellius, governor of Syria (Tac. 
Ann. 4. 32). Expelling Artabanus II, he was welcomed 
by the pro-Roman faction in the cities of Mesopotamia, 
and was crowned at Ctesiphon (a.d. 35); he was sub- 
sequently again driven out by Artabanus. M. S. D. 

TIRIDATES (3), brother of Vologeses I (q.v.) of 
Parthia, who set him on the throne of Armenia (a.d. 54). 
He fled before the Romans and was temporarily displaced 
by Tigranes V (q.v.), but was reinstated by Vologeses. 
By a compromise with Corbulo (q.v.) T. agreed to journey 
to Rome and receive the crown of Armenia ceremonially 
from Nero (a.d. 66). M. S. D. 

TIRO, Marcus Tullius, freedman, secretary, and friend 
of Cicero, wrote a biography of him and perhaps collected 
his notable sayings. He also published original works 
(Dc usu atque ratione linguae Latinae, a miscellany [IJavdcK- 
Tot], Epistulae) and perhaps prepared a tragedy. He 
edited some parts of Cicero’s works and assisted in the 
collection of the letters. He invented a system of short- 
hand (notae^ Tironianae is a modem name), which is 
preserved with modifications (see tachygraphy). 

.. W. Dnimann, Geschichte Roms vp (1529), 356; H. Peter, JJRTJe/. 
H, p. xvU; Schana-Hosius, Rom. Literatur'’ i (1927), 590. A. M. 

TIRO, see also julius (12). 

TIROCINIUM, see luv'ENES. 

TIRONIANAE NOTAE, see XACirYciiAPHY. 

TniYNS occupies a rocky hill in the Argive plain, 2J 
miles north of Nauplia and i mile from the sea. A few 
neolithic fragments show that the site was early inhabited. 


and with the Early Bronze Age (c. 2800-2100 B.c.) it 
became important. A round house, perhaps that of the 
chief, stood on the summit with huts clustered round, 
and the main settlement spread in the plain below. In 
the Middle Bronze Age a settlement on the hill with the 
pottery, houses, and tombs characteristic of the age 
seems to have been fortified. Its inhabitants belonged to 
what was probably the first wave of Greek-speaking 
people in Greece. To this succeeded (1600-1400) in the 
Late Bronze Age a prince’s house of which only a few 
fresco fragments remain. About 1400 Tiryns began to 
assume its present form. In the first stage a great wall 
was built round the south of the hill with a gate on the 
east. In the second stage the fortress was enlarged at a' 
higher level created by terracing. The wall was extended 
to the north to include the middle part of the hill, and on 
the east a great gate, like the Lion Gate at Mycenae, 
was built. In the third stage the vaulted galleries with 
store chambers on the south and east were added. A 
bastion with a side gate was thrown out on the west and 
a massive wall was built rotmd the north of the hill to 
protect flocks and herds and refugees. Within the south 
citadel arose a complex of buildings comprising an 
earlier and a later royal residence. The earlier palace on 
the east is well built though small, and is approached 
through a court. The west or great megaron was a noble 
hall entered through two courts with propylons, and the 
inner court contained an altar and a colonnade. It was 
richly decorated with frescoes, like its predecessors, and 
by the hearth was a place for a throne. At the side were a 
bathroom and chambers with upper stories. The lower 
town on the plain developed similarly, and Tiryns at this 
time was a rich and powerful State. Attempts to recon- 
cile the plans of the palace and the two megara with the 
Homeric house divided into men’s and women’s apart- 
ments are based on the false assumption that the two 
megara were contemporaneous and parts of one homo- 
geneous structure. The palace perished by fire at the 
end of the Late Bronze Age, but Tiryns continued to be 
inhabited through the geometric and archaic periods, 
and a temple seems to have arisen on the ruins of the 
palace. Tiryns survived into the classical period as an 
independent towm and sent a contingent to Plataea, but 
was destroyed by Argos c. 470 B.c. 

H. Schliemann, Tiryns (1886); A. Frickenhaus, G. Rodenwaldt, 
K. Muller, Tiryns i-iv (1912-39): G. Karo, JFOhrer durch Tiryns' 
{1934). A. J. B. W. 

TISIAS of Syracuse (sth c. B.c.), pupil of Corax and 
teacher of Gorgias, Isocrates, and Lysias, ■WTOte a rexio] 
based on that of Corax. To him have been attributed 
the Doric fragments on rhetoric in POxy. iii, pp. 27 ff. 
(see W, R. Roberts, CR xviii (1904), 18 ff.). 

T. Vi. H. A. 

TISSAPHERNES, satrap of the Anatolian coastal 
provinces from 413 b.c., after he had suppressed the 
revolt by Pissuthnes of Lydia. In 412, prompted by 
Alcibiades, he began the policy of intervention in ' the 
Peloponnesian War, though his support for Sparta was 
intermittent and half-hearted, his real objective being 
the exhaustion of both sides. The conspiracy of his 
brother Terituchmes against Darius II may have been a 
contributory factor in Tissaphemes’ relegation to Caria 
in 408, when Cyrus initiated a vigorous pro-Spartan 
policy. In 401, when Cyrus began to mobilize his army, 
Tissaphemes, who had previously denoimced him on 
Artaxerxes’ accession, rode post-haste to warn the Great 
King. At Cunaxa his cavalry charge decided the day. 
He was restored to his command of the coastal pro- 
vinces, and had to bear the brunt of the Spartan offensive 
which followed. Though he diplomatically diverted 
most of the attacks against Phamabazus, he was crush- 
ingly defeated by Agesilaus near Sardis in 395. The 
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hatred of Parysatis (Artaxerxcs’ daughter) had long made 
ius position insecure, and after his disaster Artaxerxcs 
decided to remove liim. He was lured by Tithraustes to 
Colossae and assassinated. 

W. Judeich, Kleinasiatisdus Studim (1892), ch. a. D. E. \V. W. 

TITAN {Titov, - r^v), one of the older gods who were 
before the Olympians, children of Heaven and Earth. 
Hesiod {Theog. 132 ff.), lists Oceanus, Coeus, Crius, 
Hyperion, lapctos, Theia, Rhea, Themis, Mnemosyne, 
Phoebe, Tethys, and Kronos. TTicse names are an odd 
mixture of Greek and non-Greek, personal names and 
'abstractions. For the battle between them and Zeus sec 
icnONOS. The etymology of Tir^vcs' is highly uncertain; 
Hesiod (ibid. 209) fancifully derives it from TiToiveii’, 
to strain, and ti'ois, vengeance, in allusion to their rela- 
tions with their father. Later poetry often uses Titan 
and Titanis for Hyperion and Phoebe, Sun and Moon. 
See also ouphism. H. J. R. 

TITANOMACHIA, see epic cycle. 

TITHE, SeKOTT}, the tenth part of a revenue offered as 
thankoffering to a god; the sense is often the same as 
that of votive offering, asrapx^ (q-v.). E.g. a certain 
Aeschines offered a statue to Athena as Se^anj {IG i% 
543). Best known are the tithes which the Athenians 
brought to the Eleusinian goddesses and in a decree 
exhorted all Greeks to bring (IG i^ 76; 2; SIG 83). 

M. P. N. 

TITIANUS, Julius (2nd c. a.d.), cpistolographcr 
(Ciceronian in style), miscellanist, and grammarian. His 
studies of Virgil are mentioned by Servius ad Acn. 10. 
18. His son wrote prose fables. The elder Titianus was 
nicknamed 'ape' (simia, Sid. ApoII. Ep. i. 1. 2) by his 
fellow Frontoniani (q.v.) in disapproval of his copying 
Cicero’s epistolary style. 

Tcuffcl, § 364. J. W. D. 

TITIES, RAMNES, LHCERES, see ramus. 

TITINIUS (r), Latin poet; earliest known composer of 
fabulae togatac of the type called iabcrnariac, in lively 
popular Plautine stj’lc. He survived Terence, with whom 
he was classed in character-drawing, especially fenunine. 
See DRAMA, ROMAN, para. 5. 

Fragments: O. Ribbeck, CiiF* 133 (3rd cd. Teubner, ^ 8 ^ 7 )-^^ 

TITINIUS (2) CAPITO, Gnaeus Octavius, belonged 
to the younger Pliny’s circle and is praised by him os an 
upholder of high literary st.andards (Ep. 8. I2)._ His 
Tecitationes included obituaries of prominent citizens. 
Pliny addresses to him a vcr>’ interesting comparison 
between history and oratorj' (Ep. 5. 8). For tlic insenp- 
tian recording his career see ILS 1448. J. W, D. 

TITIUS (i), Gaius (2nd c. B.c.). orator and tragic wTitcn 
The abundance of arguliae in bis speeches is mentioned 
by Cicero, Brut. 167. 

See TculTel, § 141. 

TITIUS (2) Marcus, served as Antony’s quaestor in the 
Parthian expedition (36 B.c.), and hunted down Sextus 
Pompeius in the following year. _ He went over to 
Octavian in 32, w-as consul suffectus in 31, and fought in 
the campaign of Actium. He was later governor of 
S)Tia. 

riut»rcb,./Jnfon.v; Appian, RCie. bk. 5; Dio Cnsws, big. 

TITIUS (3) PROBUS, Gaius, an cpitomator whose 
relation to Juliu.s Paris, abbrcidatorof V.-ilenus Maxim^, 
is obscure. The difficulty was felt by \ossius, 
lihtorids iMtinis, prefixed to Leyden cdn. of \ oi. Max. 
*^ 55 - 

TeeiTcI, t 279. t:. 


TITUS (Titus Flavius Vespasianus, a.d. 39-81), the 
son of the future emperor Vespasian, was educated with 
Claudius’ son Britannicus, He served in Germany and 
Britain as tribumis militum, and accompanied his father, 
eventually seiwing as legatus legwnis, to Palestine. When 
Vespasian departed to assume the principate, Titus was 
left to carry on the Jewish war, which he completed in 
70 with the capture of Jerusalem. On his return to 
Rorne he triumphed with Vespasian and was promoted 
to Hrtual partnership in the government. He was given 
the proconsulare imperium and the tribunicia potestas, 
held the censorship (73) and seven consulships with 
his father, and was made pracfectns practorio without 
colleague. He was thus marked out for the succession, 
and on Vespasian’s death was declared princeps auto- 
matically (a.d. 79). 

Under his father Titus had conducted a most un- 
popular liaison with Berenice, sister of Herod Agrippa, 
and as pracfectus practorio he had shown himself cruel. 
Only the soldiers adored him. But as princeps Titus 
rapidly won universal affection. Possessed of good looks, 
intelligence, and charm, he introduced an era of fabulous 
generosity. His father’s carefully garnered wealth 
enabled him to indulge his love of giving, and nobody 
was turned away from his door. His own house was set 
in order, Berenice finally dismissed, and Vespasian’s 
modest way of living retained. 

There were no executions or trials for maieslas, and 
informers were publicly scourged and expelled. By 
these and other means the Senate was mollified and its 
opposition practically ceased. Titus showed the utmost 
leniency to conspirators, even promoting participants. 
With his brother Domitian his relations were unhappy; 
feeling that he could not trust him, he did not promote 
Domitian from his post of princeps iuventutis. 

Two disasters befell Italy during the reign, the 
eruption of Vesurius (24 August 79), which destroyed 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, and the plague and great 
fire in Rome (a.d. 80). Titus generously helped the 
sufferers, and took in hand an extensive building pro- 
gramme to replace the damage of the fire. He completed 
the Colosseum and built tlie Thermae that carry his 
name. 

Titus died in 8r, His death caused universal sorrow, 
and this ‘darling of the human race’ (Suetonius) was at 
once enrolled among the gods. Probably his lavish 
expenditure would soon have caused a crisis; but men 
remembered his short reign as a period of ideal happiness. 

Suet, TitUf, Dio Cnsv bk. 66; PIR, F 264; tVeynand, FIF, «,v. 
•Flavius (207)’; PIR', F 399. Set alto VESPASiA.“r. R. L. J. 

TITYUS, a son of Earth, whom Odysseus s.iw in Hades, 
covering nine acres of ground, while two s-ulturcs tore at 
his liver, as a punishment for ass.aulting Lcto (Od. ii. 
576-Sr). The scat of desire is appropriately punished. 
He was killed by Zeus (Hyginus, Fab. 55), Apollo (Apoll. 
Rhod. I. 759 ff.). Artemis (Pindar, J'ytb. 4. 90; in 
Euphorion, fr. 105 Powell, she w.ts defending herself, 
not her mother), or Apollo and Artemis (Apollod. 1. 23). 
For variants in his story, wluch arc numerous, sec Waser 
in Roschcr, s.v. H. J. R. 

TLEPOLEMUS, see licymntus. 

TMOLUS (TpiaXos), the deity of the Lydian mountain 
so n.tmcd. He appc.irs, with Midas, ns judge of the 
contest between Apollo a.nd Pan (Ovid, Met. is. 156 ff.), 
and as a coin-figure. 

TOGA. The toga was the conventional towm dress of 
the respectable Roman citizen, corresponding to our 
black morning-coat. It was uncomfo.'table and expensive ; 
but to wear it on public occasions in Rome '.vas an 
ancestral custom svhich had to be observed. _ 'Fhe 
material was fine white wool, with the distinguishing 
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mark of a purple border for curule magistrates and for 
youths till they reached manhood, toga praetexta. In 
shape it was like t^vo large segments of a circle equal in 
size placed with the straight edges together. In length 
it was nearly three times, in width about twice, the height 
of the wearer; and it required very careful adjustment. 
Before putting on it was folded len^hwise, bunched into 
thick folds, and thrown over the left shoulder with a 
third of its total length hanging in front. The rest of the 
cloth was passed across the back, brought forward under 
the right arm, and again thrown back over the left 
shoulder, covering nearly all the left arm. Then the 
back portion was spread out to cover the right shoulder, 
and the front was drawn up at the breast so as to make a 
mass of folds, simcs, which served as a pocket. 

Quintilian, ii. 3. 137; Tertullian, De Pallia 5. L. Wilson, The 
Roman Toga (1924). F. A. W. 

TOGATA sc. fabula, see fabula. 

TOILET. Most of the aids to beauty known to-day were 
to be found in ancient times on a lady’s toilet table; and 
both in Greece and Rome men gave much more attention 
to their bodies than is usual with us. The Greeks were 
constantly rubbing themselves with olive-oil, and the 
Romans under the Empire devoted much time to 
massage and bathing: dandies went further and would 
remove the hair from every part of their body with 
tweezers, pitch-plaster, and depilatories. 

Many specimens have been found of ancient toilet 
implements, such as mirrors, combs, razors, scissors, 
curling-tongs, hair-pins, safety-pins, nail-files, and ear- 
picks. Mirrors were usually made of burnished metal, 
for though glass was known if was seldom used. Combs 
were of the tooth-comb pattern, with one coarse and one 
fine row of teeth. Razors, made of bronze, were of 
various shapes, the handle often beautifully engraved. 
Safety-pins (fibulae) and brooches had many forms 
elaborately inlaid with enamel and metal. Ear-picks — 
auriscalpia — were in general use at Rome. 

Cosmetics and perfumes were freely used. Athenian 
wives attached importance to white cheeks, as distin- 
guishing them from sunburned working women; they 
applied white lead, and also used a rouge made from 
orchid. Roman ladies also had a great variety of salves, 
unguents, and hair-dyes, kept in a toilet box with 
separate compartments for powders, paints, and tooth- 
pastes. Several recipes for these commodities are given 
by Ovid in his mock-didactic poem De medicamine 
faciei, the strangest being one for a lotion ‘halcyon 
cream’, made apparently from birds’ nests and guaranteed 
to cure spots on the face. 

Greek women usually wore their hair arranged simply 
in braids, with a parting in the middle, drawn into a 
knot behind ; and the same style was frequently adopted 
in Rome. But under the Empire a fashion arose of 
raising a structure of hair on the top of the head, pain- 
fully arranged by a lady’s maid. Blondes were fashion- 
able in Rome, and brunettes could either dye their hair 
or use the false hair which was freely imported from 
Germany. 

Men in early Greece and Rome wore beards and 
allowed the hair of the skull to grow long. From the 
fifth century the Greeks cut the hair of their skulls short, 
and from the time of Alexander they shaved their chins. 
The Romans followed suit in the third century b.c., but 
from the time of Hadrian they again wore beards. 

Ovid, Dc medicamine faciei. F. A. W. 

TOLOSA, town_ in Galjia Narbonensis, modem Tou- 
louse, a typical river-plain site (of pre-Roman origin), 
which under Augustus completely superseded the im- 
portant Halstatt-La Ttne oppidum of Vieille-Toulouse. 
In 106 B.c. Tolosa was wantonly sacked by the consul 
Cn. Servilius Caepio, who carried off a huge spoil. Under 


the Empire Tolosa possessed ius Latii and perhaps the 
title of colony (Ptolemy 2. 10. 6). Famous for literary 
culture, its most famous son was, however, the warrior 
Antonius Primus. Since 418 it was the capital of the 
Visigothic kingdom (regnum Tolosanum). Its ancient 
remains are scanty. 

C. E. Stevens, PW vi A. 1685-93. C. E. S. 

TOMIS (T 6 [iis, Topac; Tomi; mod. Costanza) was a 
Milesian colony of the seventh century. It had a trade 
route to the Danube across the Dobrudja, but until the 
third century it played a subordinate part to its neighbour 
Istria (q.v.). It was brought under Roman rale by M. 
Lucullus (72 B.C.), but continued to suffer from raids by 
the hinterland peoples until it was incorporated in the 
province of Moesia. Under Roman rale, if not before, 
it was the head of a league of neighbouring Greek cities. 
The poet Ovid, who was relegated to Tomis by Augustus, 
held rank there as dywraSerijs’. M. C. 

TORCH-RACE, a relay race in which sacred fire was 
carried by competing teams from one altar to another. 
At Athens it formed part of the Prometheia, Hephaesteia, 
and Panathenaea, and was extended to other cults, as that 
of Pan (Hdt. 6. 105). In the festival of Bendis at Piraeus 
it was a horse-race (PI. Resp. 328 a). The contest prob- 
ably originated in the belief that fire through use loses 
its purity, and that fresh fire must be periodically fetched 
from the altar of a fire-god. The ritual was common to 
many cults in all Greece and maintained its sacral 
character throughout antiquity. 

See articles ‘Lampadedromia’ in PW and Dar.-Sag. F. R. W. 

TORQUATUS, see MANLIUS (4). 

TORTURE was applied in the Roman criminal pro- 
cedure at an early time, but only to slaves to make them 
confess when accused or to force the truth out of them 
as wimesses. The procedure was called quaestio ; a slave’s 
evidence was never testimonium. In Republican times 
the use of torture was fairly common, but the emperors 
of the first two centuries a.d. tried to restrict it by 
admitting it only in cases of grave crime and when the 
delinquent was so near conviction, ‘ut sola confessjo 
seruoram deesse . . . uideatur’. (See the discussion^ in 
Dig. 48. 18.) From the time of Tiberius the application 
of torture extended to free persons (to wimesses in the 
second century), except the honestiores (q.v.). Stricter 
provisions were introduced with regard to some special 
crimes such as adultery and crimen maiestatis, where 
slaves could be examined under torture against their 
domini, though normally they were not allowed to give 
evidence against them. In post-classical times torture 
was extended, to civil proceedings ( Cod. Theod. 2. 

I. 2 a), and even Justinian with his distrust of witnesses 
maintained it, though with restriction to low-born and 
suspected individuals. A. B. 

TOWNS, I. Greek and Hellenistic. Very little was 
known about the residential planning of Greek towns 
of the fifth century B.c. before the recent excavations at 
Olynthus in Macedonia. These have disclosed a regular 
formation of domestic buildings opening to long straight 
streets, as in the much earh'er towns of Egypt; an arrange- 
ment obviously suitable for a flat site. The only other 
evidences of this period or earlier are those from some 
fortified hill-towns, .where remains within the walls are 
too scanty to enable any substantial conclusions to be 
drawn. Hippodamus of Miletus (q.v.) is credited with 
the adoption of the ‘Gridiron’ S5^tcm of planning in 
squares, with all streets at right angles to one another, 
and it is evident that Priene (fourth, third, and second 
centuries) which is on a hill slope, wonderfully preserved, 
shows no attempt to depart from parallel rectangular 
formations ; these suited the plan types of the larger units 
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formed by Greek temples and civic buildings, the 
particularly large one of the agora or market — an open 
court with colonnades all round — being conspicuous. 
The Stoa or Portico (q.v.) and (particularly) the Stadium 
were also units of considerable size, but the latter was 
usually on the outsidrts of the town proper. The 
Temple (q.v.) was given a position of importance, and 
the Theatre (q.v.) utilized the rising ground which 
governed the selection of a site. 

On the more monumental side, Selinus in Sicily shows 
the most conipletc early evidences, though, as at Pacstum 
and Hipponium in Magna Graccia, there is little left 
except some fine walls and the temples or their founda- 
tions. Hellenistic sites with substantial evidences are 
Pergamum, Miletus, and Corinth. At Pergamum, which 
is a fortified town, of the third and second centuries, 
placed on a hill, the evidences of gymnasia, temples and 
their precincts, a library, a great altar, upper and lower 
palaces, and a theatre overlooking a long terrace, arc 
remarkably complete and show sldlful planning with wise 
abandonment of Hippodamian principles. Unfortu- 
nately very little is left of Hellenistic Antioch so far as 
can be known, and of Hellenistic Alexandria still less. 
Dura-Europus (Sclcucid, third century) was also mostly 
of parallel formation; but it is clear from Miletus that 
large Hellenistic towns on flat sites had groups of civic 
buildings which were arranged round open courts, 
though there is little attention to symmetry or axial 
formality. 

II. Graeco-Roman and Roman. Graeco-Roman and 
Roman towns show adhesion in essentials to Greek and 
Hellenistic principles of domestic planning — Timpd, 
N. Africa (second century A.D.), of ‘Gridiron’ formation, 
with closely packed units, might be six centuries earlier 
— ^but, in general, the Roman town, whatever its geo- 
graphical position, conformed to the usages of a military 
camp in its surrounding tvall (vallum), its main street 
(cardo), cross streets (decumani) and groups of buildings 
in insulae. The important Roman towns in the Near 
East — Palmyra, Gcrasa (Jerash) and, in N. Africa, 1^‘ptis 
Magna — had monumental buildings (Baths, Basilicas, 
Theatres (qq.v.), Njmphaea, etc.) sometimes^ planned 
on axial lines — one of the most remarkable being those 
associated with the Temple of Artemis at Gcrasa and 
additional monumental qualitj’ in their colonnaded 
streets, providing shelter for the footwaj's, with ‘tetra- 
pylons’ at the main intersections and arched gateways 
at their ends. The temples occupied the same command- 
ing positions as in the cities of Greece. This involved, on 
flat sites (e.g. Aczani, P.almyra) raised pl.atforms on made 
ground of great extent, with surrounding walls and 
covered ways. . . 

Ostia, Pompeii, and I-Ierculaneum — three prm’incim 
centres or seaside resorts quite near Rome — have aflordca 
the most vivid evidences of town life. At Ostia there 
Were streets with continuous blocks of houses of tlirec 
stories. At Pompeii there arc ttvo distinct elements— 
the forum and temple one, which has monumental 
quality, and the residential one, in which the wealthy 
type of house predominates. Herculaneum w.as a seaside 
resort laid out with remarkable orderliness, fronted 
towards the sea by a wide terrace protected by a rnoat. 
It is clear from the two latter sites that the principles 
of house planning and disposition, though certain local 
features were introduced, did not differ matenallv from 
tho.se at the dose of the Hellenistic period which c.an 
be seen at Delos. In Rome the Fomm had importmt 
buildings in it and around it, the adjacent P.ilatinc 1 i 
containing the palaces of the Caesars; the ' 

rcsidcnti.'il clement mu-st be imagined, but wi 
difficulty, as so many larger evidences still remain. 

A- von Ge.-V-jn. Grit.-htschf StHAuarS.-.^r^ 1- 
tsn, op. ctt. under AnaiiTtcrvar, ch. ii. T- ' "" 

(i<ji6), ch. S. 


TOXARIS, a Scy’thian visitor to Athens, given heroic 
honours there after his death in gratitude for good 
medical advice sent by liim in a dream in time of plague, 
Lucian, Scy-thes i. 

TOYS (iratyi’ia, foculi). Specimens from children’s 
tombs, and representations on Greek painted vases (in 
particular on small Attic red-figure jugs, which are sur- 
mised to have been presents to children on the feast of 
Choes) provide our knowledge of ancient toys, which did 
not differ essentially from modem ones. For the infant 
there were clappers and rattles (irAaTayi;, crcpitaculum), 
hinged surfaces of wood or revolving circles with bells 
or rings of metal, or in animal form with loose pebbles 
inside. Crepundta (yn'coptafiara) were miniature objects 
and charms hung around the infant’s neck; in literature 
these often served to identify abandoned or kidnapped 
children. Bells (koiScov, tintinnabulum) served the double 
purpose of amusement and of averting the evil eye. For 
a more advanced age the doll of rag, bone, wood, or clay 
was the customary plaything; the limbs were often 
movable (vcvpocnzaara.). Doll’s house furniture, chairs, 
couches, toilet and kitchen utensils, were used as toys 
as well os for votive offerings ; it was customary for girls 
on marriage and for boys on arrival at puberty to 
dedicate their pla>’things to deities. Animals, chariots 
and horses in wood or clay, go-carts, and whip-tops are 
represented in museums, while the use of the ball 
(aijiaipa, pila) and hoop (rpoxo^, irochus) is illustrated on 
vase-paintings, as are the swing and sec-saw. Regular 
games were played with knucklebones (darpayaXos, 
talus), dice (kv^os, tessara), and other pieces. 

Anita E. Klein, Child Life in Greek Art (U.S.A. 1932); Driliih 
Museum Guide to the Exhibition illuilrotini; Creek and lioman Life, 
«.v. 'Toys’; L. Bccq de Foutjuitres, l^sfjevx des ancient (1873). 

F. N. P. 

TRABEA, Quintus, Latin writer of eomoediae palliatae, 
contemporary with Caccilius; could stir the emotions, 
says Varro. Two fragments in O. Ribbcck, CRIP 31 
(3rd cd, Teubner, 1897). 

TRABEATA sc. fabula: see tabula. 

TRACHALUS, see calerius (2). 

TRAGEDY, Gnrnc (Introductory). At the beginning 
of the fifth century B.c. Tragedy at Athens formed part 
of the Grc.at Dionysia, the spring festival of Dionysus 
Elcuthereus, probably organized some decades earlier by 
Pisistratus and reorganized towards tlic turn of the 
century by Cleisthcncs. Three poets competed, each 
presenting three tr.agcdies and one satyric play. In the 
former, the actors — originally one only, but Aeschylus 
introduced a second very early in the century — and the 
chorus all presented human beings or divine beings in 
human form ; in the latter the choru.s were disguised as 
satyrs, mainly human in form but with the ears and tails 
of horses and indecently costumed, and the pksy pre- 
sented parts of ancient legend which were grotesque in 
themselves or could easily be made so. Contests of 
dithyrambs, danced by 30 singers in circular formation 
(whereas the tragic chorus was arranged in a rectangle), 
were performed at the festival before the end of the 
century; the .addition of the satyric plaj-s to the tragedies 
probably took place about 5C0 n.C. ^ 

2. The scenes of a tragedy consisted of set speeches 
or dialogue as might be required; in the earliest piny of 
.Aeschylus (the Suppliers) dialogue h mostly between an 
actor and the chorus leader and there is little conversation 
between two actors. The scenes are separated by choral 
odes of conside.mble length and of high excellence as 
lyric poetry, niis suggests that tragedy sprang from a 
pcrfonn.ance which w-as entirely lyric, and in fact th.r 
introduction of a single setnr, delivering a prologue erA 
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set speeches, is attributed, on what seems to be good 
authority, to Thespis (q.v.), who gave a performance at 
Athens about 534 B.c. and probably began the use of the 
iambic trimeter metre for such speeches, though the 
trochaic tetrameter was never entirely abandoned for 
dialogue. The actors and chorus in tragedy wore masks 
(the actor’s mask having been introduced by Thespis, 
after other experiments in disguise), and must have had 
some kind of ok^vt) or tent to change in. The number of 
the chorus employed by Thespis and by Aeschylus in his 
early days is disputed; some scholars think that it was 
fifty, as in the dithyramb, and argue that as in Aeschylus’ 
earliest extant play the chorus represented the fifty 
daughters of Danaus, it must have contained fifty singers ; 
others, who doubt the derivation of tragedy from 
dithyramb, point to the fact that the chorus in other 
plays of Aeschylus consisted of twelve or, later, fifteen 
singers. 

3. The attempt to trace back the development of 
tragedy before the fifth century is beset with uncer- 
tainties at every point. Phrynichus, indeed, a slightly 
senior contemporary of Aeschylus, seems to have written 
plays predominantly lyric and not unlike the early plays 
of Aeschylus himself. But of Thespis nothing more is 
certainly known than what has been stated above, though 
one account brings him to Athens from Icaria (in Attica), 
where his performances may have been connected with 
the autumn festival of the vintage, and some scholars, 
relying upon late and doubtful notices, think that these 
or some similar performances may have been a grotesque 
affair, which, developing in different directions, gave rise 
to both tragedy and comedy. No ancient authority attri- 
butes satyric plays or satyr-choruses to Thespis. We hear 
(Pollux 4. 123) of a time ‘before Thespis’ when ‘some- 
one’ got up on a table and answered the chorus, and 
Thespis may have turned this ‘someone’ into a regular 
actor impersonating a character. A late notice (Suidas, 
s.v. ’Aplujv) ascribes to Arion of Corinth (about 600 B.c.) 
the invention of the rpayiKos rpotros, i.e. probably the 
style or mode in music which afterwards belonged to 
tragedy, and a statement (Joannes Diaconus in Hermo- 
genem) attributed to Solon says that Arion composed 
the first Spa/xarijs rpaycpSias. Further, Herodotus (5. 67) 
records that at Sicyon the rpayiKol x°P°<- commemorat- 
ing the sufferings of the hero Adrastus were transferred 
by the tyrant Cleisthencs to the worship of Dionysus, 
and very late sources (Suidas, s.v. and ouSei' TTpos 

rov Aiowaov) mention a ‘tragic poet’ Epigenes of 
Sicyon, who was upbraided for introducing into the 
worship of Dionysus themes which had nothing to do 
with the god. Possibly inventions or innovations of 
Epigenes may have had some influence later on the 
embryo tragedy of Athens, and it may have been some 
such originally Dorian performance into which Thespis 
imported an actor. Some scholars believe that the story 
of Thespis’ performances in Icaria was a late invention, 
intended to deprive the Dorians of the credit for an 
Athenian institution. The connexion of early tragic 
lyrics with Dorian peoples is supported by language. 
The language of tragedy is, in its main substance, Attic, 
but not only is there a considerable infusion of Epic and 
Ionic forms (due to a tradition from days when ‘Homer’ 
in a broad sense was the only literature), but in the lyric 
portions the use of a for ij is probably Doric in origin. A 
considerable number of Doric words and forms is also 
to be found in the iambic, as well as in the lyric, portions 
of tragedy. The explanations which treat these forms as 
old Attic are less probable (see Pickard-Cambridge, 
Dithyramb, Tragedy, and Comedy, pp. 146 ff., 417 f., and 
refs, there given). Such forms (as well as the Ionic) 
doubtless came naturally to a poet who was moved to 
express himself in language possessing greater distinction 
than ordinary speech. The theory of the origin of tragedy 
which is probably still most popular is based mainly on 


the literal acceptance of statements made by Aristotle 
(Poet. 3-5). According to this theory, the original lyric 
performance was identical with dithyramb, and its 
chorus was composed of satyrs, exhibiting some of the 
physical characteristics of goats (rpayoi). The actor was 
developed out of the leader (i^apxtov) of the dithyramb; 
the abandonment of the grotesque language and dancing 
of the satyrs coincided with the introduction of the 
iambic trimeter, a more serious metre than the trochaic 
tetrameter, and the plots, originally short, became 
longer. Suidas’ statement that Pratinas of Phlius (about 
500 B.c.) was the first to compose satyric plays is explained 
away by supposing that the original satyr-plays or 
tragedies (there being at first ex hypothesi no difference) 
had been drifting too far from Dionysus and subjects 
connected with him, and that what Pratinas really did 
was to re-introduce from Phlius the old type of satyric 
play, which now or shortly afterwards became a pendant 
to three non-satyric tragedies. (The date at which tragedy 
on this view discarded the satyric dress for its choms is 
not specified.) 

4. In support of this theory are usually adduced the 
names rpaycphla and TpaytpBoi (goat-singers), explained 
as referring to the goat-like satyrs, and transferred, it is 
supposed, to the horse-tailed satyrs of Attica; and 
the fact that Suidas ascribes to Arion the composition 
of literary dithyrambs and the production of satyrs 
speaking verse, as well as the invention of the rpayiKOS 
rpoTTos, it being assumed that in all three points one and 
the same type of composition is referred to — an assump- 
tion for which there seems to be no ground. It is also the 
fact that in the fifth century satyric plays were always 
the work of the same composers as tragedies, and were 
generally like tragedies in structure. 

5. But this theory presents great difficulties. There 
is no evidence that a dithyramb was ever danced in 
satyr-costume, nor is there any trace of dramatic ele- 
ments in dithyramb before Bacchylides (well on into the 
fifth century); the dithyrambic chorus was circular, the 
tragic rectangular. Suidas’ notice about Pratinas is more 
namrally interpreted to mean that he introduced satyric 
plays for the first time into a festival of non-satyric 
tragedies ; the names ‘dithyramb’ and ‘tragedy’ or ‘tragic 
chorus’ are never interchangeable in the Classical period, 
and Arion’s ‘tragic’ song and the tragic choruses of 
Sicyon were probably quite distinct from dithyramb; 
the word rpaycpSol, ‘goat singers’, may mean, notsingers 
in goat-costume (a meaning inappropriate to the equine 
satyrs of Attic drama), but singers competing for the 
goat as a prize (such as Thespis received), or at the sacri- 
fice of a goat (as perhaps at Icaria, though the evidence 
is not very satisfactory). Possibly, therefore, Aristotle was 
theorizing, inferring ^at the more crude and primitive 
satyr-drama must have preceded the finer tragedy, and 
that both might have sprung from the dithyramb, which 
had come by his own day to include dramatic elements, 
and which was also known once to have had more riotous 
forms than later, so that it would not be absurd to connect 
it with satyr-play. It is difficult to imagine that the noble 
seriousness of tragedy can have grown so quickly, if at 
all, out of the ribald play of satyrs. 

6. It seems more probable that early in the sixth 
century experiments in lyrics of -a serious or ‘tragic’ 
kind, dealing with heroic legend (and with no special 
preference for stories connected with Dionysus) were 
made in the northern towns of the Pcloponnesc, especi- 
ally Corinth and Sicyon, and in the latter place at least 
came to be associated with the worship of Dionysus ; that 
later in the century Thespis made his experiment at 
Athens, combining his choruses with an actor delivering 
set speeches, and probably imparting a higher tone to 
what may have been a rough kind of performance; that 
these Athenian plays came under the influence of the 
Peloponnesian and Dorian lyric ‘tragedy’ ; and that the 
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two strains came to be blended, and so arose the tragedy 
of PhrjTiichus and Aeschylus, associated with the Great 
Dionysia and, in that festival, with dithyramb and with 
the Satyric drama brought by Pratinas from Phlius. (For 
a full presentation and discussion of the evidence see 
Picltard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, Tragedy, and Comedy, 
chs. X and z, and Ziegler, art. ‘Tragoedia’ in PW. 
The former also discusses the theories of Sir William 
Ridgeway and Dr. Gilbert Murray, of whom the one 
derives tragedy from rites said to have been enacted at 
the tombs of heroes, the other from a supposed ritujtl- 
scquence representing the death and resurrection of the 
Year, in the form of a Sai'/ioiv or hero. These theories 
do not appear to have won any very wide acceptance.) 

7. The history of tragedy in the fifth century rvill 
mainly be found in the articles on Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides {see also agatuon, ion, iophon). The 
present article deals mainly with some general aspects of 
tragedy, its subjects, form, production, etc, 

8. Tragedy in Greece was a religious ceremony in the 
sense that it formed part of the festivals of Dionysus, 
and that it dealt with grave religious problems; but it 
was not an act of worship in the same way as was dithy- 
ramb, in which the chorus represented the Athenian 
people itself paying honour to the god, and its members 
remained in their ovm persons. The tragic chorus was 
always dramatic and ‘in character’, and from the first 
the action and the lyrics had most commonly no reference 
to Dionysus, but presented in dramatic form themes 
chosen freely from the whole range of cpic_ story and 
floating legend, gradually settling down, as Aristotle says 
{Poet. 14) to a narrower range (largely non-Dionysiac) 
ns it was found that the legends of certain houses furn- 
ished better material than others for dramatic treatment. 
If the chorus sings an ode to Dionysus, it is because 
the dramatic situation suggests it (as in Sophocles, Aut. 
Ills), not as an Athenian act of worship. But the tragedy 
of the three great poets and their contemporaries was 
always religious in the sense that the interest was not 
simply in the action as an exciting series of events, nor 
simply in the study of striking characters (though both 
these interests were strong), but in the meaning of the 
action as exemplifying the relation of _man to the powers 
controlling the universe, and the rclation of these powers 
to his destiny. In the choral odes, and implicitly in the 
action, the character of these ultimate powers is set forth, 
and even if (as often with Euripides) the conclusion 
drawn or to be inferred is a sceptical one, the spectator 
or reader is always in contact with the uhimatc problems 
of human life and world-order. CThe articles on the three 
great tragedians will illustrate this.)_ At the same time, 
tragedy shows a growing interest in the character of 
human beings as such. The personages of Acschylus, 
though they include some very striking individuals, 

tend to be types or embodiments ofaprinciple; Sophocles 

devotes himself mostly to displaying the cltect upon 
certain noble and well-marked, but not abnormal, charac- 
ters. of some terrible crisis or strain; the characters ot 
Euripides are less raised above ordinary human life; nis 
plays are often studies in distracted or abnormal men- 
tality; he specializes and analyses with a minuteness en- 
tirely foreign to Acscliylus and almost absent from the 

plays of Sopboclcs. . . . 11 

9. With the grow'ing interest in individual chancter 
went an increasing attention to art. Aeschylus is n _ 
entirely free from the crudities of primitive draiM ; m 
Sophocles we find the perfectly bahmeed and 

use of all the resources of tragedy; m Eunpidw an 
indulgence, highly skilful, but in the judp^cn 0 ‘ - 

critics excessive, in more sensational ciTect-'^ 


>.«UC5 excessive, in mwii; ijw...- — f .1 

. action and in language. The * 

art grew correspondingly, until 

Aristotle (Rhrf. 3. i) could say riw' ^ S 

counted for more than the poets, \^htrc attention is 


concentrated on the performer there is less attention to 
the message; and whereas Aeschylus was a teacher and 
a prophet, and Sophocles always maintained the liighcst 
religious and moral c.amestncss, and Euripides was taken 
so seriously as to provoke strong antagonism, there is no 
reason to suppose that tragedy was so taken in the fourth 
century. It was simply a form of art, and perhaps not a 
particularly successful one; and the chorus, wluch had 
embodied the essence of the poet’s teaching a century 
before, came to be, very often, only a singer of interludes. 
Aristotle does not allude to the religious interest of 
tragedy at all. 

10, The poets were free to vary the legends which 
they found current, for the sake either of their moral or 
of dramatic art. Aeschylus made some modifications for 
the sake of religious truth; Euripides, for whom the 
legends had little religious value and were merely human 
inventions, himself invents freely; but it was Agathon 
who first composed a tragedy in which both characters 
and plot were entirely invented (Arist. Poet. 9). Very 
rarely a subject might be taken from contemporary or 
recent history; Phiymichus’ Phoaiissae and Taking of 
Miletus, Aeschylus’ Persac, Thcodectcs' Mausolus, and 
Moschion’s Men of Pherae arc instances. 

11, The poets might also be teachers in politics, 
though only to a subordinate extent. In Sophocles, 
indeed, there is little discernible allusion to contemporary 
issues, and he keeps wholly within the limits of his 
heroic plot. But in Aeschylus the contemporary reference 
and the moral arc often unmistakable, while Euripides 
sometimes offers political discourses out of all proportion 
to their dramatic appropriateness, and alludes frequently 
to events and questions of his own day. Indeed, hatred 
of Sparta sometimes leads him to insert passages sug- 
gested as much by tbc contemporary ns by the dramatic 
situation. That in all three poets there should be passages 
in praise of Athens is natural enough, and both Aeschylus 
and Euripides like to trace back to a legendary' source the 
beginnings of some honoured institution, religious or 
politic.il. Tlic poets tend also to modify in the direction 
of constitutional monarchy or democracy tlie legendary 
traditions of absolute power, 

12, The presentation of tragedies at the Great Dio- 
nysia in groups of three, followed by a satyric play, was 
regular throughout the fifth century, thougii the satyric 
play might be replaced by a fourth tragedy or by n play 
which, if not a tragedy, was at least of a serious kind, 
like the Alcestis of Euripides, who wrote vcr>' few s.styric 
plays. From about the middle of the fourth century the 
satj'ric play dropped out, except for the performance of a 
single one at the beginning of each festival. (This is 
first recorded for34i D.c. (IG ii*. 2320).) Aeschylus often 
presented groups of plays, trilogies or tetralogies, con- 
nected in subject ; the practice was probably his invention 
and was little followed by otlicr poets, but Polyphrod- 
mon composed a AvKOvpyeta, dramatizing the -story of 
Lycurgus, Sophocles (possibly, but not certainly) a 
Tr/hefcta, Philodes a UavZtovh, and MeJetus an Oldcrro^ 
Seia; and now and then there seems to have been a 
looser connexion of subject bcwccn a group of pkivs 
exhibited by Euripides, as, for inst.oncc, between the 
Alexander, Palamcdes, and Troades in 415, and hersvecn 
the Chrysippus, Oenomaus, and F/ioeuiiiuf about 409. It 
svas only occasionally that the satyric play presented a 
lighter version of part of the s.ame mory as the preceding 
trilogy, as did die Sphinx and Lycurgus and prob.ibly 
the Ansynionf of .AcscViylus. 

13, The addition of an actor to die origfn.a! chorus 
was attributed to lliespis (sec alxive), and .Aristotle in 
his brief summ.srs- (Pert. 4) snj-s di.-.t .Ac-schylus increased 
the number of cctors to two, diminished the p.irt rake-n 
by the chorus, and made the dialogue predominant; 
Sophocles introduced s third actor and eccne-paindo.'-’’- 
{Both these innovations were adopted by Aeaebj'-'v* 
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his latest plays.) In the Oedipus Coloneus, written in his 
last years, Sophocles probably required four actors. As 
the importance of the actor’s part increased, tragedy 
passed from oratorio into drama; but not completely, 
for the lyric element long remained an essentiab-part, 
and there was never a complete presentation of the 
action. The critical or fatal act took place, with the rarest 
exceptions, off the scene or even outside the play; the 
dialogue and the speeches of the actors lead up to it or 
develop its consequences, but on the scene itself there 
is very little action. Exceptions will be found at the end 
of Aesch. Agam., and in the SuppUces and Eumenides", 
in Soph. OC, andEur. Atidr. and Heraclidae. Obviously 
the interplay of characters and motives was impossible 
until there were more actors than one, and on this side of 
dramatic art Aeschylus himself only gradually acquired 
the consummate skill which he shows in the Agamemnon. 
The single actor could do little more than narrate or ask 
and answer questions. (The name vrtoKpLrq^ by which 
he was called probably means 'answerer’, though other 
interpretations have been offered.) 

14. In the first play of Aeschylus it is the fortunes of 
the Chorus which are the subject of the play; and in his 
work the Chorus never loses its importance as the vehicle 
of his most profound reflection and the lessons which he 
draws from the action ; when not itself the leading per- 
sonage (as in the SuppUces and Eumenides) it is always 
closely connected with the hero and his fortunes, and 
may take a not unimportant share in the development of 
the action. In Sophocles, though it takes no part in the 
action, it is intimately interested iii it and usually 
attached closely to one of the leading personages, though 
the choral odes may lack some of the religious intensity 
of those of Aeschylus, and their reflections may be rather 
those of a wise and right-minded spectator, not deficient 
in relevance or appropriateness. In some plays of 
Euripides, on the other hand, the chorus seem to be on 
the spot accidentally and may even be in the way ; they 
may be detached from the hero and the action, and their 
chants may at times seem to be almost callously irre- 
levant, though there is usually some good reason for this. 
Neither in Sophocles nor in Euripides have the choral 
odes the magnitude which they regularly display (except 
in the Prometheus) in Aeschylus. With Agathon (accord- 
ing to Arist. Poet. 18) the chorus is said to have been 
reduced to the singing of interludes unconnected with the 
play, and this may often have happened in the fourth 
century. The entry of the chorus is very commonly 
made to the accompaniment of marching anapaests, and 
these with the lyric ode which follows when the chorus 
is in position for dancing (or the lyric or semi-lyric 
passage substituted for it) form the parados or entrance- 
song. The succeeding choral odes are termed stasima; 
but there is a form of lyric dialogue between the chorus 
and a principal actor, the Koppos, which often takes the 
place of a stasimon and probably reproduces a traditional 
form of lamentation such as is recorded in Homer (e.g. 
II. 18. 49ff-> 24- 720 ff.), though it is not, in tragedy, 
confined to lamentations. The parodos is regularly 
preceded (after the two earliest plays of Aeschylus) by a 
speech or a scene forming a prologue, and after the 
parodos thc normal structure may be said to be a regular 
alternation of epeisodia or Acts (in which the actors take 
the maiii part, though the chorus may join in dialogue or 
make brief comments on the speeches) and stasima. 'The 
number of epeisodia and stasima may be as small as three 
of each or os many as five or six, according to the view 
taken of tlie composition of the particular play. But the 
limits of variation in this typical structure are very wide. 
In Aeschylus in particular there are frequently scenes 
which are mainly lyric, with brief speeches by an actor 
or snatches of dialogue between the lyrics, the whole 
sometimes forming a more or less (though not com- 
pletely) symmetrical structure of the type toown as 


epirrhematic (lyrics and epirrhemata of speech or 
dialogue), and in most plays of Sophocles and several of 
Euripides there are similar reminiscences of what may 
have been an original epirrhematic form. This form is 
also not rare in the Koppos. Again, an epeisodion (parti- 
cularly if long) may be broken up by the insertion of 
lyrics or anapaests, or (more rarely) the strophe and 
antistrophe of a choral ode may be separated and inter- 
laced with the parts of an epeisodion. The structure of 
some plays of Euripides (e.g. the Hippolytus, Hercules 
Furens, and Troades) is in parts very free, though the 
normal alternation ot epeisodia and stasima is always 
observed in considerable parts of the play. Rarely in 
Aeschylus or Sophocles, much more commonly in Euri- 
pides, an anapaestic or lyric monody by one of the actors 
may be introduced, and in such monodies (and more 
rarely in choral lyrics), the regular antistrophic form of 
composition (in strophe and antistrophe, with or without 
epode) may be abandoned for free lyrics (peXos oTroAe- 
Xvpivov) in which the music as well as the words was 
highly emotional {see euripides). Scholars differ as to 
the extent to which the choral lyrics printed continuously 
in OUT manuscripts were divided up, particularly at 
moments of excitement or imeertainty, between several 
members of the chorus; but there was certainly the 
possibility of expressing conflicting views through the 
two halves of the chorus. In some plays there was a 
secondary chorus (for instance in Ae SuppUces and 
Eumenides of Aeschylus, the Hippolytus of Euripides and 
some lost plays), which might play a not unimportant 
part (see Lammers, Die Doppel- und Halb-Chore in der 
antiken Tragodie, 1931). The beginning and end of an 
epeisodion, or the entrance of a character, were often 
marked, particularly in Aeschylus, by a passage in ana- 
paestic dimeters. The play concluded with a final scene 
{exodos) very variable in structure; but there was never 
a great choral finale, like that of a modem oratorio; the 
chorus at most speak a few quiet words. 

15. It is certain that the several metres used by the 
poets possessed different emotional values, though they 
can no longer be fully appreciated. In dialogue the 
trochaic tetrameter usually implies greater excitement 
than the iambic trimeter in which dialogue and set 
speeches are mainly composed. The anapaestic dimeter 
is used either in marching (and in similar movements at 
the beginning and end of a scene), or, with less strict 
metrical mles, in lamentation; in the latter case, and 
possibly in the former, the words were sung. Hexameter 
passages are very rare ; there is a remarkable ' lament 
in elegiacs in Euripides’ Andromache. Of purely lyric 
metres, the dochmiac expresses the greatest emotional 
excitement or distress. 

16. The plot of an ancient tragedy displays far less 
variety than a play of Shakespeare, and Aristotle regards 
as the ideal plot one in which each step arises out of w'hat 
precedes it as its necessary or probable consequence, 
and everything irrelevant to the main causal sequence is 
excluded, though the poet’s skill is shovm in so arranging 
the sequence that pity, fear, and surprise are aroused in 
the highest degree. (On the value of surprise he lays 
great stress, and it should be noted that he states that 
even the best-known plots were known only to few.) So 
he prefers plots in which the crisis is a trepiTtereia, in 
which the action brings about just the reverse of what the 
agent intends or the spectator is led to expect, or an 
dvayvojpiupos, the revelation at' the critical moment of a 
close relationship, unsuspected vmtil some dreadful deed 
was done or about to be done, or events had reached an 
impasse. (Many forms of recognition are classified in 
Poetics i 6 .) Best of aU is a plot in w'hich rrepiniTeia 
and dvayvcopicrpos are combined. It is noteworthy that 
Aeschylus, whom Aristotle almost leaves out of account, 
seems to have made little use of either. 

I 7 » The fact that the Chorus was normally present 
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throughout the action imposed certain conditions upon 
tragedy from which the modem dramatist is free. The 
action must take place out of doors, and change of place 
is very rare, though it occurs, e.g., in Aeschylus’ Eumenidcs 
and Sophocles’ Ajax, the chorus having been sent away 
for sufficient reasons; interiors of houses, otherwise 
invisible, may be displayed by means of the cKKvKXrjiia or 
the throwing open of doors. It might be expected that 
the constant presence of the Chorus would also require 
that the action should be continuous in time; but in fact 
this so-called ‘Unity of Time’ was not strictly observed. 
Aristotle {Poet. 5) notes that it was the usual practice to 
represent (in a play lasting up to 3 hours) events which 
could fall within about 24 hours, so that considerable 
intervals of time might be supposed to elapse during a 
choral ode, and if usually the intervals were not long 
enough to cause any trouble with audiences accustomed 
to the convention, they might if required be much longer, 
ns in Aeschylus’ Agamemnon and Eumenidcs', there is 
great compression of the events happening off the stage 
in Sophocles’ Trachiniae, Euripides’ Andromache and 
Stippliccs, and some other plays ; the choral ode separated 
the scenes as effectively and unobjectionably as a modem 
curtain. In a number of plays, all, of course, acted in 
broad daylight, the action is supposed to take place at 
early dawn or even at night. There is no reason to suppose 
that a Greek audience was more troubled by tliis than 
an Elizabethan. 

18. Tragedy in Athens was probably performed at 
first in a circular orchestra in the precinct of Dionysus 
with no fixed background, except possibly the tent or 
shelter in tvhich the actors dressed. In the earliest plays 
of Aeschylus all the scenery that is needed is a raised 
structure on the far side of the orchestra from the 
audience, to serve in the Supplices as a stepped altar, 
with the statues of a number of gods grouped round 
behind it; in the Persae as the Tomb of Darius; in the 
Septem again as an altar, with statues of gods, and in all 
three plays the plain background (probably the side of the 
actors’ OKTjxnp could represent whatever the play required 
—the wall of Artemis’ sacred precinct (.Si//)/>. 144-6), the 
Persian council chamber {Pers. 140-1), possibly the 
palace of Etcocles (or any building on the Theban acro- 
polis) in the Septem. There can have been no raised 
stage, os is shown by the movements of the chorus, and 
the orchestra must have been large enough to accom- 
modate considerable crowds. It is piubablc, but not 
certain, that a few stones still remain to mark the 
position of this early orchestra. The Prometheus VinctM 
raises complicated scenic problems which canimt be 
discussed here; the edition of G. Thomson offers a 
solution more probable than any so far suggested. By 
the date of the Orcstcia Aeschylus had evidently adopted 
tlie painted background, introduced first by Sophocles 
and representing a palace or temple-front, and tlus 
remained the normal setting of tragedy to the end oi tnc 
classical period. The fajadc was probably not raised 
above the orchestra on a stage, though there may ^CIy 
likely have been a broad step (with images of gods, it 
required), and often an altar, in front of tlie central door; 
few scholars can now be found to defend the existence of 
n raised stage in the fifth centurj', and it seems clear that 
chorus and actors had complete freedom of acc«s to one 
anoilicr, though the actors probably performed for Uic 
most part against the baclrground. In the ‘ 

Sophocles the background represents the tent of 
though tlicre arc difficult scenic problems connected s't i 
the play; special scenerv must ha\’c been arranged for ic 
Philottctes and Oedipus Cohr.e-.is, Sophocles nvo last 
plays, and stagecraft had doubtless developed consider- 
ablv by the end of the century. In the satync JchnrMae a 



Polyphemus, may have been somewhat similarly staged. 
The normal fajade suffices for most plays of Euripides, 
with additions or modifications when required, e.g. in the 
Elcctra, in which the front is that of a workman’s cottage, 
and in the Andromache, in which the shrine of Tlictis as 
well as tlie palace of Ncoptolcmus was required. In four 
plays the scene was laid before a temple {Heraclidac, Sup- 
plices, Ion, Iphtgenia in Tauris), in front of which in the 
Heraclidae must have been a large stepped altar, while 
the Iphigenia and probably the Ion need a portico. In 
other plays the background consists of one or more tents. 
The indications in the plays of Euripides (as in those of 
Sophocles) arc against a raised stage, and the Rhesus, 
which many scholars suppose to be a fourth-ccntuiy play, 
still requires that chorus and actors shall be on the same 
level (see line 684). The raised stage is thought by some 
scholars to have been introduced when the theatre was 
remodelled in the latter part of the fourth century — tlie 
chorus having ceased to be an integral part of the play, 
but the more probable date of the change is early in the 
second century. The extant remains of the theatre at 
Athens afford no certainty on this point, and it must not 
be assumed that the change was made everywhere in the 
Greek world at the same time. Some of tlie new theatres 
springing up in many parts of Greece and Asia Minor 
may have been the first to introduce the stage. 

19. The Athenian poets made use of various somewhat 

crude mechanical devices, the yepavos, the and 

OeoXoyeiov to display actors (usually gods) in the air, 
the cKKVKXr^im to reveal the interior of a house or temple, 
and others; the precise use of these in particular plays 
is keenly debated. Probably Aeschylus experimented 
freely; Sophocles used such devices little if at all; 
Euripides certainly used the prixaii^ and OcoXoyctov in 
many plays, though perhaps he employed the CKKtjKXijfia 
less often than is sometimes supposed, 

20. Tragedy at the Lmaca and Rural Dionysia. Of 
Tragedy at the Lenaca in the fifth century ail that is 
known is that in 419 and 418 two poets competed, each 
with three tragedies (no satyxic play) {IG iib 2319), and 
that Ag.athon won a victory in 416 (Ath. 5. 217 a). There 
are many records of Lcnaean tragedy for the fourth 
century (/G iP. 2325; Diod. Sic. 15. 74; Plut. A' Oral. 
839 d) and among the victors named arc Dionysius of 
Syracuse, Aphareus, Thcodectes, and Astydamas. At 
the Rurai Dionysia there were frequent performances of 
tragedy, which may have helped to familiarize the in- 
habitants of Attica with the great masterpieces. The 
festival at the Piraeus seems to have been of special 
importance, and here and at Sal.aniis new plays were 
sometimes produced. We hear also^ of festivals at 
Collytus, Elcusis, and Icaria, and an inscription from 
Aixonc records the exhibition of tragedies (including 
Sophocles’ TnAt^tcta) and comedies there (sec A. Iv. 
Haigh, Attic Theatre, pp. 29, 30, and A. W. Picknrd- 
Cambridge in Powell and Barber, Nr.e Chapters iii. 69 ff.). 

21. Later Tragedy. In the century after his death the 
influence of Euripides on the drama was probably 
stronger than it was in his life-time, and a certain 
inferiority of contemporary writers to the great tlircc of 
the fifth century seems to have been acknowledged; old 
plays were sometimes performed (IG ii*. 2318, Wilhelm 
p. 23), and from about 34 1 D.c. one such play was regularly 
exhibited at the beginning of the festival after the single 
E3tyricplay(/G iib 2320). Dramatic fcstis-als now came 
to be held all over tlie Greek world and theatres sprang 
up everywhere, tltough we have little c'.'idencc as to the 
plays presented. .-Aeschines acted in the Ocnomatis and 
Antigone of Sophocles, which Demosthenes (iS. iSo, 
19, 246) speak of os often exhibited. The extant Rhrv.is, 
Bscribed to Euripides, is probably a fourth-century play, 
in which some of the characteristic idioms of all three 
of the great tragedians arc imitated; but if not strong 
in character-drawing, it is a good acting play with 
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impressive final scene. The century was more famous for 
great actors than great poets (see above) ; but the reputa- 
tion of Theodectes, Astydamas, and others must have 
had some foundation. Apart from the historical plays 
mentioned above, mythological subjects uiiknown to the 
^th century were sometimes chosen, such as the stories 
of Adonis and of Leda. There may have been experi- 
ments in form, such as the Centaur of Chaeremon (q.v.), 
and Chaeremon and others either wrote to be read, not 
acted, or at least are regarded by Aristotle as better fitted 
for reading (dvayvojoTtKoi), being characterized by a 
vivid descriptive style {ypa^iicriXi^i^, as opposed to 
ayoiVKjriKrj) (Arist. Rh. 3. 12). The fact that several of 
the poets of the century were rhetoricians as well as (or 
more than) poets may be coimected with this. In the 
third century, when Alexandria was the chief litera^ 
centre of the world, we hear of the Pleiad of seven tragic 
poets at the court of Ptolemy Philadelphus (285-247 
B.c.) ; five of these were Homerus, Lycophron, Philicus, 
Sositheus, and Alexander Aetolus (qq.v.) ; for the 
remaining two places various names are given. Over 60 
names of tragic poets of the Hellenistic period are pre- 
served ; the titles of their plays suggest that they often took 
subjects seldom, if at all, treated in the classical period. 

22. In the fourth and third centuries satyric plays 
were sometimes composed which were more like 
comedies in their topical and personal allusions. {See 
PYTHON, LYCOPHRON, SOSITHEUS.) There seems to have 
been some revival of this form of composition under the 
influence of Sositheus, and it did not die out entirely, at 
least outside Athens, before the Christian era. 

23. It appears that new tragedies were occasionally 
composed down to the second century A.D., but not later 
(see Haigh, Tragic Drama, p. 444). 
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TRAGEDY, Latin, see drama, roman. 

TRAGICOCOMOEDIA {rpayiKoKtoiupZld), a play 
blending tragic and comic elements i^lwx'Amph. 50-63). 

TRAGULA, see arms and armour, roman. 

TRAJAN (Marcus Ulpius Traianus), Roman Emperor 
A.D. 98-117, son of M. Ulpius (q.v. i) and a Spanish 
mother, bom at Italica in Baetica on 18 Sept. A.D. 53 
(less probably 56), served his vigintivirate (c. 70), and 
spent the next ten years as military tribune, accompanying 
his father to Syria (c. 75) ; he was subsequently quaestor 
and (before 86) praetor. During a legionary command in 
Spain, he was called to counter the revolt of Satuminus 
(q-w 3) in Upper Germany (c. 88 ); he was consul {ordi- 
narius) in 91. Governor of Upper. Germany in 97, he 
thcre lcamcd of his adoption by Nerva (q.v.). The choice 
was interesting. Trajan was Spanish-bom, his family 


was ‘new’; he had seen little of Rome; and Nerva had 
collateral kinsmen. But Trajan was an experienced 
soldier, respected but popular as a general, and probably 
possessing influence at Rome {see sura). 

2. After Nerva’s death Trajan (now cos. II), unwilling 
to hasten to Rome or to stress his Nervan connexion 
(honoured but never emphasized), preferred to inspect 
and organize the Rhine and Danube frontiers : this, with 
his execution of the mutinous Praetorians {see nerva), 
and his halving of the normal donative, showed his 
strength. Senatorial privileges were at once confirmed. 
Early in 99 he returned to Rome, amid general welcome, 
and in 100 held his third consulship (refused in 99 ; others 
in loi, 103, 1 12). Pliny’s Panegyrie, delivered that year, 
elaborated his character. Popular with the armyi affable 
to senators, protector of the people, he was princeps, not 
dominus; a natural leader, he did not abuse his powers. 
Personally modest and simple like his wife, Plotina (q.v.), 
he insisted on traditional forms. 

3. His social and financial policy, however, was the 
reverse of reactionary. Congiaria (presumably of 75 
denarii a head) were given in 99 and 102. Free distribu- 
tions of com continued, with more recipients, and the 
corn-supply received special attention. The system of 
alimenta (q.v.) was extended; accession-gifts were re- 
mitted; the scope of the Inheritance Tax was narrowed; 
provincial burdens were lightened. There was an ever- 
increasing programme of public worlcs, at first mainly 
repairs, supervision, and sundry road-building, but after 
107 building increased; this (with the vast congiarittm 
paid in 107: 500 dentm’i a head) was doubtless the result 
'of the treasure won in the Second Dacian War (5 million 
lb. weight of gold and double of silver; the fibres are 
not easily disproved). New baths, the Aqua Traiana, the 
Naumachia, the magnificent Forum Traiani (q.v.), and 
new roads and bridges, at home and abroad, were con- 
structed after 1 07, when there were also sumptuous games 
celebrating the Dacian conquest. 

4. For Trajan’s Dacian and Parthian wars there was 
justification. Domitian’s arrangement with Decebalus 
(q.v.) left the Danube (and Moesia) unsafe. Trajan left 
Rome in loi, crossed the Danube at Lederata and 
marched by way of Bersovia and Aizis (Prisetan, Inst, 
Gramm. 6. 13) to Tibiscum, to be joined perhaps by a 
parallel column proceeding via Tsiema (cf. ILS 5863) 
and the Teregova Keys pass. At Tapae he fought an 
apparently indecisive battle, and retired to winter on the 
Danube. In 102 he advanced up the Aluta valley to the 
Red Tower pass, and, helped by Lusius (q.v.) (juietus, 
finally forced the surrender of Decebalus and his capital 
Sarmizegethusa. Trajan returned to Rome to claim his 
triumph and title ‘Dacicus’. The peace was short; by 

105 Decebalus had attacked the lazyges and besieged 
the Roman garrisons left in Dacia. Trajan, proceeding 
through Illyricum to Drobetae, relieved the garrisons. In 

106 he crossed Apollodorus’ great new bridge at Drobetae, 
recaptured Sarmizegethusa, and drove Decebalus _ to 
suicide. Dacia was annexed as a province, with its capital 
at Sarmizegethusa, now a colony. The gold- and salt- 
mines were quickly operated; one legion, XIII Gemina, 
soon sufficed as a garrison, with auxilia. Dacia thus 
became at last a bastion protecting the lower Danube. 
The Tropaeum Traiani at Adam-klissi (q.v.), com- 
memorated Trajan’s triumph. 

5. In Numidia Roman occupation was quietly streng- 
thened by the founding of Thamugadi and Lambaesis 
(qq.v.). In the east, too, Trajan began modestly in 
105-6 with the annexation of Arabia Petraea or Nabataea 
(q.v.) by A. Cornelius Palma (q.v.); thus the Flarian 
eastern frontier was rounded off. But Parthia was stiU 
a menace, and when, after no, its king Osroes dethroned 
Axidares (Rome’s Parthian vassal in Armenia), Trajan 
set out (Oct. 113), probably intending to annex Armcni^ , 
He advanced to Elegeia ; Armenia, falling easily into lus 
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hands, was incorporated with Cappadocia and Lesser 
Armenia (114). Trajan (now officially 'Optimus’), per- 
haps elated by effortless conquest, moved south into 
Upper Mesopotamia, taking Nisibis and (through Lusius 
Quietus) Singara: coins proclaimed Armenia et Meso- 
potamia in potestatem p. R. redactac. In 115 he crossed 
and descended the Tigris, and captured Ctesiphon, 
the Parthian capital, while a parallel force descended the 
Euphrates: winter found him (now ‘Parthicus’) at the 
Tigris mouth. With Mesopotamia and its valuable trade- 
routes captured, consolidation and organization were 
now essentiai. But in 116 southern Mesopotamia 
revolted, while Parthian forces successfully attacked 
Trajan’s base-lines — ^Armenia, Adiabene, and north 
Mesopotamia. Trajan suppressed the revolt, making 
Parthamaspates client-king at Ctesiphon (cf. coins, Rex 
Parthis datus)\ Lusius Quietus repelled attacks in the 
north. But the Empire was restless : Jews were in savage 
revolt in Gyrene, Egypt, Cyprus, and the Levant; Trajan 
himself was infirm. Leaving his new and precarious 
conquests, he turned homeward in 117, dying in Cilicia 
c. August 8th [sec Hadrian). While the Dacian wars had 
brought solid gain, the expense of the Parthian campaigns 
was out of all proportion to their material advantages. 

6. General administration was economical and strict, 
but humane and progressive. Provincial governors, lax 
under Nerva, were well chosen; provincial and local 
finances, often unsound, were entrusted to special ad- 
ministrators (like Pliny in Bithynia and Maximus in 
Achaea) and to local ettratores^q.v.). Equites continued to 
replace freedmen in the Civil Service ; more provincials 
— eastern as well as western — were made senators. But, 
as Pliny's correspondence shows, the burdm of adminis- 
tration lay with Trajan; and provincial initiative received 
no encouragement. Trajan himself was fully conscious 
of his imperial mission, to secure Fclicitas, Securitas, 
Aequitas, lustitia — Salus Generis Humani; and his 
ruling on the Cliristians (Plin. Bp. 10. 97) illustrates his 
combined firmness and humanity in general legislation. 
The principatc was a burden laid by heaven upon an 
earthly vice-gerent (cf. Plin. Pan. 80. 3), the servant of 
mankind, a public exemplar. The title ‘Optimus’, used 
unofficially as early as 100, emphasized by the great 
Optimo Principi coin-series of 103 onwards, and official 
from 1 14, rehabilitated the principatc in the mj^stical 
glory (second only to that of Jupiter Optimus Maximus) 
enjoyed by Augustus but since dissipated. Trajan’s 
consecration was no mere compliment; and his tradition 
(cf. Eutropius 8. 5) remained alive. 
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TRAJAN’S COLUMN, see foru.m traiani. 

TRALLES (TpdXXet^, also TjooAAir), a city sometimes 
attributed to Lydia, sometimes to Caria, on a strong 
position on the north side of the richest section of the 
Maeandcr valley; its wealth and commercial advantages 
arc inherited by the modem Aidin. First mentioned by 
Xenophon, it was an important city in the Hcllenisric 
(for part of which it was called Selcucei.i) and Republican 
periods; under the early Empire it received a large body 
of Italian inhabitants and the epithet Caesarea. Its 
organization and cult are relatively well known from 
numerous coins and inscriptions. Its Church received a 
Letter from Ignatius, W. M. C. 


TRANSMIGRATION. Although the belief that the 
soul after the death of the body passes into some other 
corporeal substance is widespread, cogent evidence is 
lacking that it existed in Greece otherwise than as n 
philosophical tenet or theological doctrine of non-popular 
origin. There is even /css trace of it in Italy. It was 
certainly taught by the Pythagoreans and regarded as one 
of their most characteristic dogmas, e.g., Horace, Cartn. 
I. 28. to, where sec commentators; cf. Empedocles, 375, 
Pindar, 01 . 2. 56 ff. It is also Orphic, as Pindar, fr. 127 
Bowra. Hence opinions as to its ultimate origin must 
vary 3vith the theories held as to the sources of these 
systems. From one or both of them it passes into Platon- 
ism (e.g., Plato, Rtsp. to. 614 D ff.), and so, c.g., to the 
mixed eschatology of Verg. Aen. 6. 713 ff. Its existence 
outside the then civilized world was remarked, c.g., 
among the Druids (Caesar, BGall. 6. 14. 5; Lucan i. 
454 ff.), H, J. n. 

TRANS VECTIO EQUITUM, sec castor and tollux; 

EQUES. 

TRAPEZA (table), sec furniture. 


TRAPEZUS, a colony of Sinope, tradition.ally founded 
in 756 B.c. as a trading-post on the south-east coast of the 
Euxinc. Its mediocre harbour and inhospitable neigh- 
bours retarded its development, so that in 399 it was still 
a small town tributary to Sinope. It formed part of the 
kingdoms of Mithridates VI, Deiotarus, and the line of 
Polcmon, and grew steadily in import.ancc in the cajly 
Empire, since it utis the nearest port to the Armenian 
frontier. It became a free city in a.D. 64 and received 
harbour works from Hadrian, but its prosperity was 
destroyed when it was sacked by the Goths in 259. 

F. Cumont, Studio Pontiea ii (1906), 362 ff.; Jonej , Eaitem Citiei. 

T. It s. n. 


travel. Among the Greeks there was much travel, 
not only by soldiers and merchants, but by visitors to the 
great religious centres (pilgrims, athletes, actors), and by 
sightseers (c.g. to Athens) ; but the organiz.stion of travel 
was as yet little developed. The establishment of the 
Pax Romana, the union of the cis'ilizcd svorld under 
one government, and the construction of good roads 
throughout the Empire provided facilities for communica 
tion wluch cannot be paralleled till modern times. The 
Roman government imposed no restriefions on travel, 
and as a result there was constant movement between 
Italy and the prownccs, and betsveen the several pro- 
vinces. Under the Republic many Italians lived per- 
manently or temporarily in the provinces (see conventus). 
There was a ksrgc Italian settlement in Delos. Southern 
Gaul W.SS full of Roman citizens (Cic. Font. 11), and when 
Mithrid.stcs ins'adcd the province of Asia the number of 
Romans and Italians massacred by him was estimated at 
80,000. Many of these were pubUcani or r.e^atiatcres, but 
it is probable that some settled on the land, e3pecj.tlly in 
Africa (JRS viii. 34 ff.). Ceinvcrsely many provinriff* 
moved to Italy. Settlements of Syrians ere fowd 
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ports like Puteoli, and Juvenal complains that the Orontes 
had poured into the Tiber. 

Members of the Roman ‘governing class’ had occasion 
to travel widely in the performance of their duties. 
A speaker in Tacitus (Ann. 3. 33), who declares that he 
had spent forty years in service abroad but had always 
left his wife in Italy, must have visited her sometiines. 
All active members of the senatorial class held appoint- 
ments in several provinces in the course of their career. 
Many Roman soldiers were stationed in parts of the 
Empire far from their homes, in which they often 
settled when their period of service had expired (Tac. 
Ann. 14. 27). Artists and philosophers and religious 
teachers like St. Paul moved freely from province to 
province. The satirists are full of references to the risks 
which merchants would incur for the sake of gain: one 
merchant boasts in an inscription that he had made 72 
voyages from the Peloponnese to Italy. Roman traders 
ventured far outside the limits of the Empire, and were 
fairly familiar with India. Ptolemy’s Geography shows 
that some knowledge of Indo-China existed in the 
Roman Empire in the second century, and finds of 
Roman coins in the countries of northern Europe show 
that traders went far beyond the Rhine and the Danube. 
Wealthy Romans travelled freely for pleasure, and often 
made long stays in the more attractive cities of Greece 
and Asia Minor. 

By modem standards travelling was not comfortable in 
the Roman Empire. Aelius Aristides emphasized the 
discomforts of his journey from Asia Minor to Rome 
in A.D. 155, and the conditions under which Horace 
travelled to Brundisium (Sat. 1. 5) were not luxurious. 
Travelling was not free from danger even in Italy: 
travellers were liable to be attacked by highwaymen even 
on the Via Appia and Flaminia. On the whole, however, 
travel was safer than it has been at most periods of history. 
Bodies of troops were stationed at intervals on the main 
roads of Italy, and in the provinces it was the duty of 
governors to secure safety of communications. 

On the accommodation of travellers see inns. See also 

NAVIGATION, ROADS. 

L. Friedlandcr, Roman Life and Manners i, chs. 6-7; H. S. Jones, 
Companion to Roman History (igiz), 40-51, 316-37; G. H. Steven- 
son in Legacy of Rome, 141-72; Cary-Warmington, Explorers 
(1929); E, H. Warmington, Commerce hetioeen the Roman Empire 
and India (1928); O. Brogan, ‘Trade between the Roman Empire 
and the free Germans’ iJRS xxvi, 19s ff.); M. P. Charlesworth, 
Trade Routes and Commerce of the Roman Empire (1926). G. H. S. 

TKEASURBES (Brjaavpoi). This term is usually 
applied by ancient authors, and consistently employed 
by Pausanias, to a type of small building erected at the 
major Greek sanctuaries for the purposes of housing the 
archives and treasures of a particular Greek city-state or 
community. These buildings were invariably small in 
size and built like miniature Greek temples in antis, with 
two main supporting columns. Sites of at least twenty 
such treasuries have been identified at Delphi and twelve 
at Olympia. The treasuries were mostly built of the 
material most characteristic of the city or area which they 
represented. The Treasury of Sicyon at Delphi was 
made of Sicj’onian limestone, that of Siphnos of island 
marble, while the Treasury of Megara was adorned with 
terra-cottas in Mcgarian clay. The Treasury of Cyrene 
at Olympia contained sculptures of African limestone. 
Each contained some of the principal portable or precious 
minor objects belonging to the State it represented. 
There were also treasuries at the sanctuary of Apollo at 
Delos. The official name for a treasury was oIkos, the 
'communal house’ in which w’cre kept the sacra. The 
treasury served especially for official theoroi who came as 
delegates to festivals. Records W'ere kept in them also, 
and inscriptions concerning nationals were cut on the 
walls of each treasury. Two treasuries at Delphi survive to 
us more^or less intact, or capable of complete restoration. 


that of the island of Siphnos and that of Athens. The 
former in the Ionian style was the richest and most 
highly adorned at Delphi. It was built c. 540 b.c. The 
latter is a severe Doric building and was built c. 510. 
The earliest treasury known is of the late seventh century 
and the latest of the fourth century. S. C. 

TREBATIUS testa, Gaius, a Roman jurist, con- 
temporary of Augustus, and a friend of Cicero, who dedi- 
cated to him his Topica, and Horace. Recommended by 
Cicero to Caesar as legal adviser, he enjoyed his favour. 
AlS a legal writer Trebatius is known as the author of an 
extensive treatise on sacred and pontifical law (De 
religionibus) and of a work De iure civili. He was highly 
esteemed as a jurist who could take an independent 
attitude; the fact that Labeo was his disciple procured 
him the reputation of a good teacher. A. B. 

TREBIUS NIGER (? 2nd c. B.c., TeufTel, 132; but 
placed under Empire by Cichorius, RGm. Studien, 1922) 
is several times quoted on points in natural histoiy by 
Pliny (e.g. 9. 80; 89; 93; 10. 40; 32. 15). 

TREBONIANUS GALLUS, Gaius Vibius (emperor 
A.D. 251-3), was proclaimed emperor by his army after 
the battle of Abrittus and subsequently raised his son 
Volusianus to the rank of Augustus (see decius 4). His 
reign was disastrous. The Persians overran Mesopo- 
tamia, the Goths, temporarily bought off, re-entered 
Moesia, and plague was rampant. The situation on the 
Danube was, however, restored by Aemilianus (q.v.) in 
252; but next year Aemilianus marched into Italy and 
advanced to Interamna, anticipating the reinforcements 
that Trebonianus had ordered Valerian to bring from 
Raetia (see valerianus). In the ensuing battle Trebonia- 
nus and his son were murdered by their troops. 

H. M. D. P. 

TREBONIUS, Gaius, quaestor c. 60 b.c., iribiinm 
plebis in 55, when he carried the Lex Trebonia conferring 
five-year commands on Pompey and Crassus. As legatus 
he did good service in Gaul (55-0) and in 49 conducted 
the siege of Massilia. Praetor in 48, he was sent next 
year to Spain, but failed against the Pompeians. Though 
appointed consul siijfectus by Caesar in 45, he is said to 
have plotted against him in that year, and he took part 
in the actual assassination in 44, detaining Antony out- 
side. Proconsul of Asia in 43, he was treacherously 
murdered by Dolabella at Smyrna. He published a 
collection of Cicero’s witticisms. 

F. MOnzer, PW vi A. 2274-82. C. E. S. 

TREES, Sacred. Tree worship, characteristic of primi- 
tive reh'gion, took a prominent place in old Cretan 
religion. Not only growing trees, often seen inside the 
doors of shrines or behind walls, but also boughs wpre 
the objects of adoration and sacrifice (orgiastic dancing 
apparently belonged to the ritual). Prehistoric Crete 
Imew trees as deities (epiphanies of goddesses are recog- 
nizable in some tree-cults) ; to the Greeks, however, trees 
(and groves) were only holy. The tree, ‘having its own 
soul’ (Sil. Ital., cf. Spud? and art. isrmPHs), was only the 
abode or the property of a deity (just as springs, moun- 
tains, etc. were) : so in the story of the Thessalian king, 
Erj’sichthon (q.v.), who cut down the holy oak (or 
attacked the holy grove of poplars) and was corres- 
pondingly punished by Dcmeter. In general it seems M 
have 'been a common custom, when clearing a virgin 
forest, to leave a tree or a clump of trees unhewn, as 
‘holy’ (often dedicated to Artemis). The oak (cf. the 
mantic oal: of Dodona) was mostly associated with Zeus 
(an inheritance from Indo-European times), the olive- 
tree with Athena, the laurel with Apollo (cf._ the meW- 
morphosis of Daphne), the plane sometimes with 
Dionysus (cf. his epithet Sei'Spi'njr), the myrtle with 
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Aphrodite, the agnus castus (important for medicine) 
with Asclcpius. But trees and plants were often sacred 
to a deity simply because they grew near to his or her 
temple or altar (cf. the wild olive used for crowns at 
Olympia). Cypress, elms, white poplar may have 
adorned burial places and were accordingly characteristic 
of the infernal regions. Sacrifices and all sorts of gifts to 
sacred trees are known from Homeric times, Greek 
mythology knows the Tree of Life (the Gardens of the 
Hesperidcs), but not the originally Oriental World-tree 
(cf. the Scandinavian Yggdrasil). 

In the Forum of Rome the sacred fiats Rummalis or 
fig-tree of Romulus was one of the most holy emblems 
of the Eternal City (cf. the comcl-tree on the Palatine, 
Plut. Rom, 20). 


considered the author of all interpolations, n good share 
of which may well have been the work of his collabora- 
tors. However, having regard to the high praise which 
the Emperor gave him, we must admit that Tribonian’s 
part in the imperial legislative work was decisive. 

There are notices of Tribonian in Procopius (Pen. i. 
24“S)t Hesychius, and Suidas. The last named has 
articles on two distinct Triboninns. If the identity of 
these tsvo persons is assumed (as B. KUblcr tried to 
demonstrate), Tribonianus might be the author of some 
philosophical writings and of dissertations about planets, 
prosody, and various otlicr topics. 

B. Kubicr, s.v. ‘Tribonianus’ in Pn’vi s; ‘Die Gehilfen Justiniana 
bci dcr Kodifikation’, /IcM Congr. iurid. intcrr.as. Rome 1934, i. 
22 ff. A. B. 


C. Bocttichcr, Der BatwikuUm dcr Hellenen (1856): W. Mnnn- 
hardt, Wald- und Feldkulte’ (•904): J. G. Fr.a7.er, GB ii. 9 ff.; 
O. Gruppe, Gr. Mythologie ii. 779-92, 'Pflanzcnfetischc'. S. E. 

TREMELLIUS SCROFA, see SCROFA. 

TRESVIRI, see triumviri. 

TRES (TRIUM) VIRI CAPITALES, rec viginti- 
EEXVIRI. 


TREVERI, a Gallic tribe in the Moselle basin. Strong 
Germanic admixture is attested by ancient authors, who 
are supported by archaeological evidence of German 
penetration c. 200 b.c. They furnished cav.ilry to Caesar, 
but gave him much trouble to subdue; and were active 
in rebellion under the early Empire (29 b.c., a.d. 21, 
A.D. 70), so that they lost their privilege of ‘libertas’. 
Nevertheless, the presence of the Rhine army as a market 
tempted them to loyalty; and the second ccntuiy' shows 
an era of great prosperity based on large-scale agricultural 
organiaation (cf. the Igel-SaQlc of the Secundinii). The 
invasions of the third century destroyed this culture, but 
the land recovered somewhat with the establishment of 
the emperor’s and prefect’s court at Trier (Augusta 
Treverorum, q-v.). Trier fell finally to the barbarians 
c. 430- 

J. Steinliauscn, SiedeUmgxkunde da Tricrfriand« (1936) ; lUu.Pn' 

VIA. 2301-2333. G. h. b. 


TRIBONIANUS (d. a.d. S43-5). a confidant and the 
most intimate collaborator of the Ernperor Justinian in 
the composition and publication of his legislative works. 
His birth-place was (probably) Side in Pamphylia. He 
began as an advocate, but soon he rose to the high office 
of the magister ojfidorum and quaestor saert palatii which 
he occupied several times. As a lawyer of great learning, 
especially in the legal literature of tlie past centuries 
(Justinian says it in particular praise of hirn) he was 
invited by the Emperor to assist in the work of codifica- 
tion, first in the composition of the first Codex as an 
ordinary member of the Commission and subsequently, 
when he had given proof of his quality in this t.asl:, _as the 
director (gubemator) of the work on the compilation of 
tlic Digest. He chose his collaborators for this mighty 
undertaking by commission from the Emperor himsclt. 
It may be that the idea of making and the pl.an for con- 
.structing the great collection originated in his mind, in 
the same manner the direction of the work on the 
Institutiones was entrusted to him. He took an equally 
prominent part in the edition of the .second Codex, for 
which he \vas especially qualified, havii^ been _ i 
intellectual author of the collection of Quviqu^nla 
Dtehiows published in tlic time between the rwo Codes 

(Inst. lust. I. 4. 3 ). , J-,.. 

Tribonian ‘is considered the responsible 
JiLstinian’s Codificiition. and so .all alterations and nstr- 
tions executed by the Compilers have been 
account, and are sometimes called embkma. , • 

ntani’. The expression is hardly u- 

the soul and creator of the whole Cotiifica.ion, 


TRIBUNI AERARII were the magistrates or officials 
who collected the war-tax and distributed pay to the 
soldiers of the several tribes (although they were soon 
superseded in this office by the quacstorcs). Whether 
they originally were the heads of the tribes is doubtful, as 
these officials later were named atratores. In the first 
century B.c. the tribunes appear as a class somewhat 
similar to, but less wealthy than, the knights, and from 
them the third deatria of judges was taken (70 B.C.). A 
Lex lulia (46) exempted them from this task. 

Mommsen, Staatsr. iii’. 1S9 fT., 532 f.; J. Lengle, PW, s.v. 

P.T. 

TRIBUNI MILITUM in the Republican Army were 
the senior officers of the legions. Elected by the people, 
they ranked as magistrates, and six were assigned to each 
legion. They were employed in administrative duties 
and only rarely held a tactical command. W'hen the 
number of legions was incre.ased, only the tribunes of 
the four legioncs urbanac were elected by the people; the 
remainder were nominated by the consuls. 

In the Caesarian period the tribunes were knights and 
their importance declined tvith the rise of Icgati. Under 
the Principate the tribunate in the legions was reserved 
for young men starting a senatorial (laltchvii) or an 
equestrian career (atigtisticlatrii), the latter outnumbering 
the former. 

Tribuni also commanded cohorts in the Household 
Troops and cohortes miUianac in the Ati.vtlia. In the 
Constantinian army the title is borne by officers in 
command of units (c.g. Icgio, vc.villatio, etc.) in the field 
army'. H. M. D. J’. 

TRIBUNI PLEBIS (or PLEBI, S^'/iapx’O') were 
officers of the plcbs first created in 300-450 n.C. The 
name is evidently connected with trtbus, but it is uncer- 
tain w’hethcr the tribunes were at first chiefs of the tribes, 
who later became officers of the plcbs, or whether 
thcnamesimply imitated that of the tribuni militim already 
c.xisting. The original number of the tribunes is variously 
given as two, four, or five; but the only ccrt.nin fact is 
that before 449 n.c. it had risen to ten. The tribunes were 
charged with the defence of the lives and property of the 
plebeians. Tlicir power wa.s not derived from any 
statute, but from an oath of the plebeians to uphold their 
sacrosanctitas or inviolability — an oath whicli the patri- 
cians never cfTcctually challenged. The tribunes asserted 
a right of veto (intercessio) against any act performed by 
the magistrates, against elections, laws, senattis consuita. 
Tlie only magistrates exempted v.crc (until c. 300 B.C.) 
the dictator, and perhaps the interrex. ^^lc tribunes 
further su.mmoned tlic plcbs to nsscmblirs (coneJlia 
fdchis, more usually called consitia pUbis trihuta), elicited 
resolutions (piebiscita), and asserted a right of enforcing 
the decrees of the plcbs and their ov.ti ri,ghts (eorreitio). 
Corrdtio probably could go as far as the infliction of 
death. Connected with the eoerdtia was 0 certain amount 
of Jurisdiction. Trihunw were elected by the ro'd.'if 
fUbiu Each tribune could stop tb.e action of Idt 
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colleagues by veto. Thus the office was better equipped 
for obstruction than for getting things done. 

This revolutionary power -was gradually recognized 
by the State. The tribunes became indistin^ishable 
from magistrates of the State, although without imperium 
and insignia. The full acknowledgement of their power 
coincided with the recognition of plebiscita as laws with 
binding force (c. 287 B.C.). The tribunes were first 
admitted to listen to the debates of the Senate; at least 
from the tldrd century b . c . they obtained the right of con- 
vening the Senate; in the second century the tribunate 
became a sufficient qualification for entry to the Senate. 
From the fourth and third centuries b . c . the tribun- 
ate became partially an instrument by which the Senate 
could control the magistrates through the veto. But 
the tribunate never forgot its revolutionary traditions. 
In this period a custom sprang up which rendered re- 
election to the tribunate unconstitutional; but this cus- 
tom was broken by C. Gracchus. From the time of 
Gracchus the tribunician veto was curtailed by special 
clauses of laws and senatus constdta. Sulla excluded the 
tribunes from the magistracies of the Roman People and 
abolished or curtailed their power of moving legislation 
and their judicial powers. In 75 b . c . they were readmitted 
to the magistracies, and in 70 the tribunician power was 
restored to its full extent. The builders of the Principate 
appreciated the value of the tribunician power in the 
construction of their personal power. Caesar assumed 
at least the tribunician sacrosanctitas. Augustus, pro- 
bably in three steps (36, 30, 23 b . c .), obtained a per- 
manent trtbunicia potestas. The Republican tribunate 
remained, but lost all its independence and nearly every 
practical function. Until the third century a.d. the 
tribunate remained a step in the senatorial career for 
plebeians alternatively with the aedileship. There is still 
evidence for the tribunate in the fifth century &.D. 
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TRIBUS. In Rome the tribe was a division of the State. 
An analogous division existed in Etruscan Mantua (Serv. 
ad Aen. lo. 202). The trifu of the Tabulae Iguvinae is 
on the contrary the whole community. The connexion 
of tribus with tres is uncertain. The three original Roman 
tribes were Titienses (Titles), Ramnenses (Ramnes), and 
Luceres. It is nearly certain that these tribes were 
originally ethnic and not local; they probably included 
the plebs from the first. 

The ethnic tribes were virtually eliminated by the 
creation of new local tribes, which consisted of four 
urban tribes and an increasing number of ‘rustic’ tribes. 
The urban tribes were traditionally ascribed to Servius 
Tullius; but this tradition is not universally accepted by 
modem scholars. The sixteen oldest rustic tribes bore 
the names of patrician families, who evidently owned a 
large part of their territory. The newer tribes included 
territories in which settlements of Roman citizens were 
founded, or citizenship was conferred on the native 
inhabitants. The number of thirty-five, which was 
attained in 241 b.c. by the progressive addition of rustic 
tribes, was never exceeded. Later enrolments of citizens 
into tribes were made without reference to geographic 
contiguity. 

All citizens were probably registered at all times in the 
local tribes, but at least for some part of the third cen- 
tury B.c. the lower social orders were usually confined 
to tlie urban tribes. The punishment of ‘expulsion from 


a tribe’ (tribu tnovere), which the censors possessed, had 
by the second century come to mean relegation to an 
urban tribe. 

The extension of the Roman franchise to a great part 
of Italy after the Social War introduced the question of 
the balance between new and old citizens. The attempt 
to confine new citizens to a few tribes in order to check 
their importance in the comitia ultimately failed. But 
in general freedmen were admitted only to the urban 
tribes. From the Ciceronian age the name of the tribe in 
abbreviated form had a regular place in the citizen’s full 
name (the first instance of a regulation of the matter in 
CIL F. 583)- Provincials, both individuals and civitates, 
who in Imperial times received the Roman citizenship, 
had to be enrolled in some specified tribe. No absolute 
rule was followed, but for instance people or civitates of 
Gallia Narbonensis were enrolled by preference in 
tribus Voltinia, the Orientals in the Collina and Quirina. 

The territorial tribes were the units for census, taxa- 
tion, and the military levy. Officials called tribuni 
aerarii (q.v.) long had charge of the financial obligations 
of the tribe. The relation between the tribuni aerarii and 
other officers called curatores tribuum is uncertain. The 
assemblies of the plebs and special less important 
assemblies of the whole people were arranged by terri- 
torial tribes (see comitia). 

There is evidence also for the tribes as a voting section 
of the citizens in some municipia (Lilybaeum) and 
coloniae (Genetiva Urso, Iconium). 

Mommsei^ R5m. Staatsr. iu (1S87), 161; A. H. J. Greenidge, 
Roman Public Life (1901); W. Kubitschek, De Romanorum tribuum 
origine ac propagatione (1882); id., Imperium Romanum trihutim 
descriptum(s8Sg);E. Meyer, Kleine SehriftenP. 333; A. Rosenberg, 
Der Staat der alten Italiker (1913), I J8; G. De fcjnctis. Star. Rom. 
i. 247; ii, pp. 16, 230; K. J. Beloch, Rom. Geschichte, 264; G. Nicco- 
lini, ‘Le tribu locali romane’, Studi in onore Bonjante ii (1930), 23s; 
E. TSubler, ‘Die umbrisch-sabellischcn und die romischen Tribus’, 
Sitz. Heidelb. Akad, 1929-30; P. Fraccaro, ‘Tribules ed aerarii’, 
Athenaeum, 1933, 142; H. Last, j4yPW/..i937, 467; id.7i?iSi94^,^. 

TRIBUTUM was a direct tax, as distinguished from a 
vectigal (q.v.). Under the Republic the term stipendium , 
was more commonly employed (e.g. Cic. Verr. 3. 12), 
but in the Principate tributum was in general use, 
especially in imperial provinces (Gaius 2. 21). Bettveen 
404 and X67 B.c. a tributum was intermittently imposed 
on Roman citizens to meet the cost of wars. This was- 
regarded rather as a compulsory loan than as a tax, and 
might be repaid out of the spoils of war. After 167 the 
word was applied only to provincial taxation. Provinces 
which paid a fixed tributum or stipendium were dis- 
tinguished from those subject to variable decumae (q.v.). 
In the' Principate a distinction was made between the 
tributum soli, which was imposed on all provincial land 
except that on which the ius Italicum had been conferred, 
and the tributum capitis, which was charged on other 
forms of property. Until the reign of Diocletian Italy 
was exempt from tributum, but all provincials, whether 
in possession of Roman citizenship or not, paid tributum. 
The assessment to tributum was based on the census 
(q.v.), but nothing is known as to the rate at which it 
was levied. Exemptions were given by grants of immuni- 
tas (q.v.) to communities or individuals. See finance, 
ROMAN, para. 3. ' G. H. S. 

TRICLINIUM, the dining-room in a Roman house, or 
more commonly the arrangement of the three couches 
about the dining-table on three of its four sides. These 
couches each held three guests, who reclined upon their 
left elbow, and were known as Lcctus summits, medtus, 
imtis. The first, on the right hand of the service, was 
reserved for the chief guests, but the place of honour 
was the third cushion on the middle couch — locus 
consularis — the host generally sitting next on the first 
cushion of the lowest couch. F. A. W. 
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TRICLINIUS, DE^^!T^IUS (early 14th c.), the out- 
standing critic of his day, lived probably at Constanti- 
nople. He was a scholar of considerable learning, with 
a particular interest in metric, but the quality of his 
scholarship was affected by the unfavourable conditions 
of the time, and his emendations arc of unequal merit. 

His transcript of Hesiod, with schoUa in his own 
handwriting, survives in Cod. Marcianus gr. 464 (dated 
1316). His annotated text of Pindar, now represented 
ili a family of twenty-eight manuscripts, is of little value. 
His text of Aeschylus is preserved in Cod. Famesianm 
I.E. s ; his extant notes, largely metrical, to five plays, 
occasionally present successful corrections. To his anno- 
tated edition of Sophocles, now represented by the libri 
Tricliniani, we owe some good readings. His scholia 
to Euripides are practically useless. Of his work on 
Aristophanes and Theocritus little is known. 

T. Hopfner, Sitx. Wien. Akad. igiz. J. F. L. 

TRIERARCHY. A liturgy (q.v.), for naval purposes, 
the tricrarchy was of special importance at Athens, from 
which a few other States copied the institution. From 
the early fifth century the Athenian strategi chose for 
one year from the wealthy adult citizens a number of 
tricrarchs corresponding to the number of triremes to 
be manned. Furnished with the hull and tackling of a 
trireme, along with the pay and food of the crew, the 
trierarch, who acted also as captain, bore all c.xpense of 
maintenance and repair, totalling some forty to sixty 
minae (Lysias 21. 2, 32. 26-7). After 4rr b.c. two 
citizens usually shared each trierarchy ; revisions in 357 
and again, at the urging of Demosthenes (D« Corona 
102 ff.), in 340 spread the burden more equitably. 
Demetrius of Phalerum abolished the liturgy in 3i7“307 
B.c. Elsewhere in Greece the term ‘trierarch’^ denoted 
merely captain of a trireme; in the Hellenistic and 
Roman periods, a trierarch might command any warship. 

Orations of Demosthenes, especially 14 (On the Symmoncs) and 
SI (Ort the Croten of the Tricrarchy). M. BriUant, Dar.-^gM s.v. 
‘Tticrarchia’ (1918). C. G. S. 

TRILOGY, see TRAGEDY, para. 12. 

TRINUNDINUM was the interval betsveen three 
nundinae, i.c. the space of 24 days (by inclusive reckoning), 
required between moving and voting a resolution, or 
between the nomination of candidates and the polling, 
or between the promulgation and execution of a sentence, 
etc. The legal force of this measure of publicity’, svhich 
also guaranteed the legislative power against any abuse on 
the part of the executive, was confirmed by the Lex 
Caccilia Didia (98 D.C.). 

Mommsen, RSm. Staatsr. iii’. 1229 ff- 

TRIOPAS (rpio'rra?), in mythology, father (Calli- 
machus, Ccr. 79) of Erysichthon (q.v.); the latter s sin 
and punishment are sometimes ascribed^ to ‘i'tn, .as 
Hyginus, Poet. Astr. 2. 14. Triopas (occasionally called 
Triops, Tptotb) is usually Thessalian, but appMrs in 
bewildering and mutually contradictory genealogies (see 
IVIaycr in Roschcr’s Lexikon, s.v.). There seems to be no 
doubt that he is somehow connected with the place 
Triopion in Caria (Steph. Byzant. s.v.). It is also possible 
tliat his name (‘Thrcc-cyc’) covers an old slcy-god ct. 
the tlirec-cyed Zeus in Paus. 2. 2-4. 3- '' ' 

TRIPOLIS (in Phoenicia) was a joint colony of Tjtc, 
Sidon, and Aradus. From Aniiochus IV s TOgn it issued 
munidpa! coinage. In lu n.c. it gained its frccdorn, 
but it later fell under n tyrant, who was executed by 
Pompey; its liberty was not restored. Its tcriitoiy 
produced a noted wine. A. H. . .. j. 

TRIPTOLE.MUS, tec DTsyirrm. xtYSTE-nis. 


TRIREME. The earliest type of Greek warsliip, the 
simple pentekontor with twenty-five oarsmen on a side, 
was supplanted in the sixth century b.c. by the more com- 
plex trireme, which remained tlic standard war-galley’ 
throughout the ancient period, except in Hellenistic 
times (tee QUiN’QUiRE.stE). Light in structure, undecked, 
and slim in comparison with merchant craft, the Athenian 
trireme of the fourth century n.c., probably standard, 
measured about 120 ft. by 20 ft. The prow of the 
galley, rising into a lofty prow-post which was given 
a hooked shape by the Greclcs and was voluted by the 
Romans, bore a ram of wood and bronze. On each side 
of this was painted a large apotropaic eye. A cross-beam, 
introduced in the Peloponnesian War, strengthened the 
prow and projected from the sides sulficicntly to protect 
the ‘oar-box’, an outrigger construction which com- 
pensated for the curving sides of the galley. 

The trireme in part sacrificed seaworthiness for 
efficiency in battle. During storms and at night it tvas 
often beached, for its crew (about 200 men) had but 
cramped quarters. It made an average speed of some 
four to five knots, aided by a square sail. In battle the 
mast was lowered or put on shore, and the trireme, 
formidable chiefly for its ram (sec diekplus), was pro- 
pelled by the easily-directed force of oarsmen. 

The arrangement of these rowers, which marks the 
great advance of the trireme over the pentekontor, has 
been much debated, for the ancient evidence is obscure. 
The long-accepted view that the rowers sat in three 
superimposed banks is now generally rejected ; it seems 
probable that, the rowing-benches being slanted forward, 
the rowers sat three on a bench, each rower pulling an 
individual oar. 

E. A^smann, Senceten in A. Baumcister’a Denhmaler det Ktar- 
titchen Alter tumt (1888; full reproduction of ancient repreientations); 
tv. W. Tam, ‘The Greek Warship’, 7//.? 25 (1905) “n<J llellenirtie 
Military and Naval DevehpmenttUg^o) ; F. Brewster, ‘The Arrange- 
ment of Oars in the Trireme‘, Ilorv. Stud. 44 (1933). C. G. S. 

TRITOGENEIA, sec ATtiENA, p.ara 2. 

TRITON (Tptroit'), the merman of Greek, or rather pre- 
Greek mythology. The meaning of the name is unknown, 
but since tlie syllable trit- recurs in the name of the sen- 
goddess Amphitritc, also non-Greek, it is permissible to 
suppose that it is a pre-HclIcnic vocable meaning some- 
thing like ‘water’. TheTritons remain quite vague figures, 
mostly appearing as a decoration of sea-pieces and other 
works of art, but they sometimes play a subordinate 
part in a legend. For example, a Triton in human 
form appears to the Argonauts (q.v), at Lake 7'ritonis 
and gives them the clod of earth which was the pledge 
of future possession of Cyrene; Virgil {Acn. 6. 171 ff.) 
has a story of a Triton who, furious at the presump- 
tion of tlic human trumpeter Misenus in daring to 
challenge him to a contest (Tritons arc commonly repre- 
sented as play’ing on conches), drowns him. I’ausimias 
(9. 20. 4 ; 21. 1) had seen what were represented as bodies 
of Tritons, possibly sea-beasts of some kind. H. J. H. 

TRrrOPATORES(r/nTo:rdTO/5ct),TRITOPATREIS 
(Tpirordrpeis), obscure figures of Attic cult, worshipped 
at Marathon on the eve of the Skira (Deubner, Att. 
Feste, p. 44). Their name seems to mean ‘great-grand- 
fathers’, and tlicy ore said to be wind-gods, also the first 
ancestors of mankind, and to be prayed to for children 
before a marriage (Phofius, s.v.). f f. J. R. 

TRirmis (rp'.m'te, ‘thirds’), di'.’isions of pJtp’Iae 
(q.v.) at Athens; territorial in character (Isoth in the old 
and new phyitif), but for Stale, not local ndministniiion. 
The old trittyet each formed a group of four nculaarini 
(q.s'.); the new ones svere simply local diviiions of the 
phylce, used for the mustering of crcv.T5 for trirc.'oes- 
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Plato speaks of trittyarchoi as officers of minor rank (in 
the army or the navy?), but nothing else is known of 
them. The irittyes did not form separate corporative 
units, like the phylae and the demoi. A. \V. G. 

TRIU 2 V 1 PHAL ARCHES were erected by the Romans 
to commemorate victories, and in honour of individual 
emperors. Though resembling other arches erected to 
mark the pomerium (q.v.) or to lend dignity to approaches 
of towns, bridges, and fora, they seldom had any practical 
function, and were frequently entirely detached from 
any walls. Pliny refers to arches designed to carry 
statuary as ‘recently introduced’. The facades were 
usually of marble and ornamented with applied Orders 
(Corinthian or Composite), free-standing columns being 
usual in the later examples, engaged columns or pilasters 
in the earlier. A heavy attic story with a large inscribed 
tablet was usually superimposed above the comice; and 
the whole structure generally served as a pedestal for a 
group of statuary. The earlier examples are mostly of 
the single-arch type, but this was later superseded by a 
large central arch flanked by two smaller ones. The most 
notable examples in Rome itself are those of Constantine 
(a.d. 312: commemorating his victory over Maxentius) ; 
of Titus (82: taking of Jerusalem); and of Septimius 
Severus (203 : the Parthian Victories). Outside Rome 
those of Trajan at Ancona (112), built on a bridge-head, 
and at Beneventum (114) deserve notice. The example 
at Orange may perhaps date from the reign of Augustus. 
It is an early specimen of the triple-arched type, and 
unusual in having pediments and a double attic story. 
Most of the earlier arches are in Italy or Gaul : many of 
the later in North Africa. H. W. R. 

TRIUMPHUS (cf. Oplap^os) was the processional 
return of a victorious Roman general, when he went 
to offer sacrifice to Jupiter on the Capitol. The Senate 
granted triumphs in accordance with certain rules. They 
were reserved for magistrates with imperium, who had 
been in command on the day of the victory. In the late 
Republic, triumphs were regularly .celebrated by pro- 
consuls and propraetors. Generals remained outside 
Rome until granted permission to retain their imperium 
within the city on the day of the triumph. Legati of a 
general could not triumph, but the rule was broken by 
Caesar and afterwards by the triumvirs. The victory had 
to be won against foreigners, not in civil wars. 

The procession comprised the magistrates and Senate, 
trumpeters, the spoils of the enemy (including pictorial 
descriptions and allegorical figures), the white oxen 
destined for sacrifice, the principal captives in chains, 
the lictors, the triumpJiator in a chariot with four horses, 
while the army followed behind. The iriumphator wore 
the dress of a lung or of Jupiter (this important question 
is doubtful); he had laurel, sceptre, and crown and his 
face was painted red. His children rode with him. To 
avoid the evil eye an amulet was worn, and a slave 
whispered : ‘Hominem te memento.’ The army followed 
shouting ‘lo triumphe’, praises of the general, and coarse 
expressions or verses. The procession entered Rome 
by the Porta Triumphalis, passed through the Circus 
Flaminius and reached the Via Sacra and the Forum. 
At the Clivus Capitolinus the principal captives were 
generally taken away and put to death. At the Capitol 
the laurel was deposited on the lap of the god. 'Triumphs 
might last loriger thm one day. The iriumphator pre- 
served the privilege of appearing at public spectacles 
in special dress; his name was inscribed in the Fasti 
Triumphales. 

The triumph on the Alban Mount was a procession to 
the_ Temple of Jupiter Latiaris there. It probably 
derived from the times of the Latin League, and it was 
used by generals when the Senate' refused a regular 


triumph. It was recorded in the Fasti. A triumpJm 
navalis was equally possible, but no details are known. 

During the Empire the triumph became an imperial 
prerogative. The omamenta triiimphalia (the right to 
appear at festivals in triumphal dress) were bestowed on 
other generals. From the time of the Antonines, tri- 
umphal dress was worn by every consul on entry into 
office and other special occasions. The emperors used 
triumphal costume freely. 

Mommsen, Rom. Staatsr. i*. 412; E. Pais, Feuli triumphales 
populi romani (1920); R. Laqueur, ‘tjber das Wesen des romischen 
Triumphs’, Hermes 1909, 214; A. Bruhl, ‘Les Influences hellenis- 
tiques dans le triomphe romain’. Melanges d'areh. 1929, 77; L. 
Deubner, ‘Die Tracht des romischen Triumphators’, Hermes 1934, 
316; A. Alfoldi, 'Insignien und Tracht der romischen Kaiser, 
Rom. Min. 193s, 25; \V. W. Fowler, CR 1916, 133. A.M. 

TRIUMVIRI (tresviri), any board or commission of 
three, e.g. tresviri capitales (police magistrates), tresviri 
monetales (masters of the mint), triumviri agris dandis 
assignandis (commissioners appointed under an agrarian 
law). The term is specially applied, (a) in modem usage 
to Pompey, Caesar, and Crassus after their political 
alliance in 60 b.c. ; (b) (officially) to Antony, Lepidus, 
and Octavian, after the Lex Titia of 27 Nov. 43 B.c., 
which appointed them triumviri rei publicae constituendae 
with practically absolute powers, for five years. They 
retained the office after its legal termination, and it was 
renewed for a second quinquennium after the Treaty of 
Tarentum. Lepidus was deposed in 36. Antony con- 
trived to use the title after 33, though Octavian appears 
to have dropped it. 

First Triumvirate: Cicero, Letters; Velleius 2. 44: Plutarch, 
Crassus Pompey Caesar 13-14; Appian, BCiu. 2.9; Dio Cassius 
37. 54 ff. Second 'Triumvirate: Augustus, Mon. Anc. 7; Plutarch, 
Antony 19 ff.; Suetonius, Aug. 27; Appian, BCio. 4. 2ff. and 5. 93; 
Illyriea 28; Dio Cassius 46. 54 ff. and 47. 2. Modern Literature: 
T. Rice Holmes, Roman Republic (1923) i and ii, Architect of the 
Roman Empire i; M. Cary and F. E. Adcock, CAH is, chs. ta and 
15; M. P. Charlesworth and W. W. 'Tarn, CAH x, chs. 1-3. 

. ’ G.W.R. 

TRIVIA, Latin translation of TpioSms, title of Hecate 
(q.v.) as goddess of cross-roads. Since the identification 
of Hecate with Artemis and Selene was popular in 
Hellenistic times and Diana (q.v.) was identified with 
Artemis, the epithet is often used of Diana, as Lucretius 
I. 84; Catullus 34. 15; cf. Verg. Aett. 6. 35 (Hecate and 
Diana). H. J. R. 

TRIVIUM, see education, i. 9. 

TROAS, the mountainous north-west comer of Asia 
Minor forming a geographical unit dominated by the 
Ida massif and washed on three sides by the sea. Its 
name derives from the. belief that all this area was once 
imder Trojan rule. The interior is inaccessible, and the 
more important cities were situated on the coast. The 
historical significance of the Troad derives from its 
strategic position flanking the Hellespont (a factor which 
may already have weighed with the Achaeans in their 
attack on Troy). From the sixth century Athens became 
increasingly interested in holding the straits, but after 
Aegospotami Persia nominally controlled the Troad. It 
became the battlefield in the struggle between east and 
west when Alexander routed the Persian first line of 
resistance at the Granicus. Later the Troad was ruled 
by Antigonus, who founded Antigoneia — afterwards 
Alexandria Troas — and from him the country passed 
successively under the power of Lysimachus, the 
Seleucids, and Attains I of Pergamum. The Attalids 
bequeathed it to Rome, and the 'Troad suffered severely 
in the wars of the Republic; but under the Empire it 
enjoyed a long period of tranquillity until the Arab 
incursions of the eighth century. 

W. Leaf, Strabo on the Troad (1923). 


D. E. W. W. 
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TROGLODYTAE (TpcoyAoSurat, ‘Cave-dwellers’) were 
0 primitive people who dwelt in natural or artificial caves, 
mostly on the Red Sea coast south of Egypt, but also on 
the Arabian and Iranian coasts, in north-west Africa, 
and on the north side of the Caucasus. Their lands on 
the Red Sea coast were explored by agents of Ptolemy II 
and III. They mostly went naked, ate the bones and hides 
as tvell as the flesh of their cattle, and drank a mixture of 
milk and blood. They squeaked like bats, talked gibberish, 
and buried their dead by pelting them with stones. They 
kept women in common, but were governed by ‘tyrants’. 

Hdt. 4. 183; Died. 3. 32-3 (from Acatharchidcs); Strabo j6 . 
77 S- 6 . E. H. W. 

TROGUS, PoMPEius, the Augustan historian, a Vocon- 
tian from Gallia Narbonensis, whose grandfather was 
enfranchised by Pompey and whose father served under 
Caesar, wrote zoological, and perhaps botanical, works, 
used by the Elder Pliny, and a Universal History in 
forty-four books, entitled Hittoriae Philippicae. Begin- 
ning with the Ancient Orient and Greece (bks. 1-6), he 
treated Macedon (bks. 7-12) and the Hellenistic king- 
doms’to their fall before Rome (bks. 13-40). Bks. 41-2 
contained Parthian history to 20 n.c., bks. 43-4 the 
kingly period of Rome, and Gallic and Spanish history 
to Augustus’ Spanish victory. His source, which is 
independent of the patriotic Roman tradition, may 
possibly be Timagencs of Alexandria. The narrative was 
elaborate, in the Hellenistic, especially the Peripatetic, 
fashion, with dramatic presentation and a moralizing 
tendency; speeches svere as a rule reported indirectly 
(Justin. 38. 3. ii; but note Mithridates’ speech, 38. 4). 
This character is reflected in the epitome of Justinus 
(q.v.) by which, in addition to the prologi (tables of con- 
tents), the work is preserved. 

L. E. HnllbcrR, De Trof.o Pompcio (1869); F. Seek, De Pomp. 
Tn;;. termonr (1881): E. Schneider, De Pomp. Trog. hitt. Philipp, 
contilio et arte (1913); A. Momieliano, Athenaeum 1934, 56; on 
tourcej, sec Sebanz-Hosiua, Gesch, der rom. Lit. ii (J 935 )* 3 * 3 - 

A. H. McD. 

TROIAE HALOSIS, poem on the taking of Troy in 
the Satyricon of Petronius (q.v. 2). 

TROILUS (TpmtAor), son of Priam (q.v.), mentioned 
Iliad 24. 257 as dead. Later accounts, as the Cypria 
(Proclus), specify that he was slain by Achilles (q.v.; cf. 
Verg. Aen. i. 474 and Servius thereon; more in Mayer in 
Roscher, s.v.). ‘Troilus and Cressida’ (i.e. (^hiyseis) 
is a purely medieval fiction, having no connexion with 
antiquity. !• 

TROPHONIUS (Tpo^ujvtoi), apparently ‘the Feeder’, 
a Boeotian oracular god (description of his shrine .at 
Lcbadea, P. Philippson, Symb. Osl. fasc. suppl. ix, 

pp. II fl.). Of him and his brother Agarncdcspracucally 

the Same story is told as that of the architect of Rharnp- 
sinitus (q.v, ; P.aus. 9. 37. 4 fl.). His oracle was held in 
great reverence, and visited with elaborate and obviously 
archaic ritual, after which the inquirer was supposed to 
be snatched away underground and given direct revela- 
tions (ibid. 39. 5 ff.); for its legend see ibid. 40. 

TROPHIES (rpoTTaia, trophaea, from An 

ancient victor)' w-as marked and consecrated by the 
erection of a mound, a heap of stones, or more often a 
trophy of captured arms. There were two kinds of 
trophies, the lunutUis or mingled heap of arms, and the 
single panoply set on a stake, corresponding to the melee 
and the duel; the second form eventually became ntorc 
popular. ITc trophy was erected generally ori the 
haitlcficld. sometimes in the sanctuniy of the deity to 
whom the victory was ascribed. Naval trophies stood on 
tl’.c coaat near the battle-site or in the home port ot me 


victorious fleet, and were composed of captured prows 
or stems, or the fore-part of a ship on which a statue of 
a deity or the commanding admiral might be erected. 

Regularly observed in the fifth century, the practice 
later grew rarer, and the Macedonians did not ori;tinally 
erect trophies, though there arc occasional Hellenistic 
examples. At Rome naval trophies were frequently 
exhibited in the Forum. Under the Empire the trophy 
often became the crowning ornament of a permanent 
stone memorial; examples arc the Trophies of Augustus 
at La Turbic and of Trajan at -Adamklissi, 

A. Reinach, Dar.-Sag., a.v. ‘tropbaeum*. F. N. P. 

TROS (Tptus), an early Trojan prince, for whose genea- 
logical position see teucer. 

TROY (mod. Hissarlih) stood 4 miles from the cast side 
of the Aegean entrance to the Dardanelles, and in the 
north-east comer of the triangular plateau bet^veen the 
rivers identified as the Scamander and Simois. Excava- 
tion has revealed nine well-defined strata. The earliest 
town, Troy I, began early in the Bronze Age; it had a 
crude brick wall on a battered stone base with projecting 
gate towers. The second stratum was larger; it was 
defended by a similar wall with projecting towers and 
pierced by gates approached by ramps. Near its centre, 
within a court entered by n propylon, was a large 
megaron-like building flanked by others, presumably the 
residence of the ruler. To this settlement belonged the 
great treasure found by Schlicmann. It was followed by 
two more settlements of the Early Bronze Ape, slightly 
larger but apparently unfortified. The fifth settlement 
marked the transition from the Early to the Middle 
Bronze Age. The sixth stratum covered the Middle and 
most of the Late Bronze Age. It was much larger and 
was protected by a high well-built wall of limestone. 
It was entered by 0 great gate at the south, and there 
were two smaller gates. Within a scries of termccs stood 
large houses with interior columns. Outside was a 
cremation cemetery. This rich and well-populated town 
passed through three stages: (a) and (b) before and after 
the constmetion of the wall; (c) after the addition of its 
towers. The last two stages were of the Late Bronze 
Age. Troy VI w.ns wrecked by an earthquake, and its 
reconstruction (known tis Troy VII a) may he identified 
with the Troy of Priam, for its dcstniction by fire befell 
about the traditional date for the Trojan War. Tro>' 
VII II shows Danubi.in and Thracian contacts and covers 
the Early Iron Age. Troy VIII was the town of the 
Greek colonial and archaic period. Troy IX was the 
Hellenistic and Graeco-Roman Ilium, which flourished 
till after the dap of Constantine. The earlier ‘cities’ 
were, like Mycenae and Tiryns, the fortified residences 
of kings, but the Gracco-Roman Ilium had its ciwdel on 
the hill of Hissarlik (then devoted to the temple of 
Athena), and spread over the plateau to the south-east. 
Of all the prehistoric sites in the Troad Hissarlik is the 
largest and most important and corresponds best with the 
Homeric accounts of Troy. Of the other cxc.nv.itcd sites 
suggested for Troy .some h.ave not revealed any pre- 
historic remains at all and others have proved insignifi- 
cant. The site on Bally D.ngli by the Bunarha-.hi springs, 
which before Schlicmann’s day was held to be Troy, 
has little or no correspondence with Homeric descrip- 
tions. Excavation has shown that its wall* were not older 
than the classical period, and tlwt the earliest remains 
were contemporary with Troy VIII (e. Sao c.C). The 
lately revived theory that Hissarlik was not an inlvaliited 
site, but a polyandrion or incineration ncctoixilh, needs 
no refutation. 

H. ScHienn.'in, Trsy and ill flrm.-ri-i (1S75), A'-.v (iSS^A, Tr-'j's 
(iSSjt); 'V. njrrfrti. Trejo und Jliir-i AU’fSi. i<;e£ 5 ;_V". t.rjf. 
Trey (1711); C. W. U’.cctr., rxe.X 3 ti:nt et Troy {Ay. trek. lyjs-el. 

A- j. It. W. 
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TRYPHIODORUS (5th c. a.d.), epic poet, believed 
to have lived in Egypt; he was influenced by Nonnus 
and influenced Colluthus. His poems include an Iliu 
Halosis, still extant, which is partly dependent on Quin- 
tus Smymaeus (q.v.), and partly, besides others, on a 
lost poetic source unknown to Quintus but used by 
Virgil. The poem lacks brilliance, but has some rhythm, 
music, and vitality. 

Text: W. Weinberger, 1896. Criticism: W. Weinberger, Wien. 
Stud, xviii (1896), 116-59; L. Castiglioni, Riv. fit. liv, _N.S. iv 
(1926), 501-17; E. Cesareo, Studiital. difilol, rioir., N.S. yi (1928), 
231 - 50 . vii. (1929), 251-300; W. F. J. Knight, CQ, xxvi (1932), 
178-89. W. F. J. K. 

TRYPHON, son of Ammonius, an important Greek 
grammarian at Rome under Augustus. His works, 
which were used by his contemporary Didymus, by 
Apollonius Dyscolus, and very freely by Herodian, 
included musical, botanical, zoological, and important 
dialect glossaries; as Atticist and analogist (see glossa 
(Greek) and crates (3) of Mallos) he wrote IJepi 
'EXKrjVitJiJLOV, Ilepl opBoypa^ias, on disputed breathings, 
and on etymological pathology, which ‘science’ (includ- 
ing, for him, dialectal variation) he founded. His works 
are lost. Our T. Ilepl TTaOmu is a late abridgement. 

J. Wackemagel, De pathologiae veterum initiis (1896). P. B. R. F. 

TUBILUSTRIUM, see mars. 

TUCCA, see PLOTius. 

TUDITANUS (i), PoBLius Sempronius (cor. 204 b.c.), 
military tribune at Cannae (216), curule aedile in 214, 
praetor in 213, commanding at Ariminum until 21 1, 
became censor in 209. A leading diplomat, he closed the 
First Macedonian War by the Peace of Phoenice (205). 
Consul in 204, he won a success over Hannibal near 
Croton, dedicating a temple to Fortuna Primisenia (194). 
His Greek experience placed him on the embassy to 
Greece, Syria, and Egypt in 200, which opened the new 
Roman policy in the East, with the Second Macedonian 
War. 

__ Livy 24. 43 ff.; 29. 12-13 and 36; 31. 2. G. De Sanctis, Stor.Rom. 
iii. 2. 432; M. Holleaux, Rome, la Grice et les monarchies helUnis- 
tiques (1921), 255. Cf, A. H. McDonald and F, W. Walbank, yiJS 
1937, 180. A. H. McD. 

TUDITANUS (2), Gaius Sempronius, consul in 129 
B.c. when he triumphed over the lapydes, wrote Libri 
magistratiium in at least thirteen booli, treating inter- 
calation, the mains and minus imperium, the origin of the 
tribunate, and the nundinae. Fragments about the 
Aborigines, the books of Numa, the death of Regulus, 
and (probably) Flamininus’ triumph, indicate an historical 
work. 

H. Peter, HRRd, i* (1914}, pp. cd; 143. Cf. C. Cichorius, Wiener 
Stud. 1902, 588. A. H. McD. 

TULLIA (i), the younger daughter of Servius Tullius, 
was said to have impelled her brother-in-law, the future 
Tarquinius Superbus, to murder her husband, Aruns 
Tarquinius, and her father, in order that she might many 
him and become his queen. Tullia then drove her chariot 
over her dead father’s body, in a street thereafter named 
Vicus Sceleratus. The story, for which a Greek origin 
has wrongly been claimed, is probably an aetiological 
myth invented to explain the street name and the gesture 
of a statue, which was popularly believed to represent 
Servius Tullius. p. T. 

TULLIA (2), Cicero’s beloved daughter (Tulliola), bom • 
c. 'jSp.c., married in 63 C. Calpumius Piso Frugi, who 
died in 57, then in 56 Furius Crassipes, and finally in 50 
P. Cornelius Dolabelia. Separated from her third hus- 
band in 46, she died in 45. Cicero considered building 
a temple to , her. Her death was a turning-point in Ws 
mental life. A. M. 


TULLIANUMj the underground execution-cell of the 
prison at Rome, flanking the comitium, and connected 
with Servius Tullius (Varro, Ling. 3. 151; Festus 356). 
The derivation from *tullus, a spring, is more attractive, 
for the existing work is a well-chamber, once circular, 
built in coursed peperino (Tenney Franit, Btiildings of 
the Roman Republic, 39-47) of the third century B.c. 
The room above it has a travertine front repaired in A.D. 
22 or 45 (CIL vi. 31674; cf. ILS iii, p. 342). The 
frontal orientation, as of the comitiitm, is by the cardinal 
points. A spring still rises in the present floor, higher 
than the original. Here were executed most State 
prisoners, including Jugurtha, the Catilinarian con- 
spirators, and Vercingetorix. I. A. R. 

TULLIUS (‘Tully’ esp. in iSth-cent. English), see 
CICERO. See also tiro. 

TULLIUS LAUREA, Marcus, see laurea. 

TULLUS HOSTELIUS, traditionally the third king of 
Rome (673-642 B.C.), is probably an historical figure, 
and the suggestion that he is a duplication of Romulus 
need not be discussed. His capture of Alba Longa, which 
ceased to be an independent commonwealth during the 
regal period, and his founding of the Curia Hostilia, 
may be accepted as facts. The Curia was indisputably 
built by an eponymous king, because no consul Hostilius 
is mentioned in the early Fasti, nor did the gens HostiUa 
come to power till the end of the second century B.c. 
The laws and reform, however, attributed to Tullus are, 
like his public works, pure inventions. 

H. Last, CAH vii. 377, 401 f. P. T. 

TUMULTUS was the state of fear (h'mor) and confusion 
resulting from a war fought on the frontiers of Italy (or, 
originally, near the walls of Rome). Cicero (Phil. 8 . i. 3) 
attests that there were only two examples oi 'tumultus, 
namely tumultus Italicus (i.e. war in Italy and, later, civil 
war) ‘quod erat domesticus’ and tumultus Gallicus (as 
Gaul was the only province that had a common fron- 
tier with Italy), ‘quod erat Italiae finitimus’. The term 
probably came into use after the Gallic capture of Rome 
(387 B.C.). When the tumultus was announced, business 
and the administration of justice stopped (justitium), 
army leave was cancelled, and all the citizens, wearing 
the military dress called sagum, were levied, even if 
previously exempted from service, to form a supplemen- 
tary corps named tumuUuarii milites. 

E. Pottier, Dar.-Sag., s.v. ; ICromayer-Vcith, Heertccsen u. Frie^ 
Juhrung (1928), 285, 305. P. T. 

TUNICA, see DRESS, para. 3. 

TURBASIA, see dancing. 

TURBO (Quintus Marcius Turbo Fronto Publicius 
SEvraus), of equestrian rank, was sent in A.D. 117 
Trajan to quell Jewish trouble in Egypt. Dispatched by 
Hadrian (inunediately after accession) to subdue revolt 
in Mauretania, as imperial procurator, he thus displaced 
Lusius (q.v.) Quietus. Early in 118 Hadrian appointed 
him .to the special and temporary command of Pannonia 
with Dacia, with distinguishing rank equivalent to that 
of praefectus Aegypti, though hardly with this _ title 
(sec S.H.A. Had. 7. 3). In -119 he replaced Attianus 
(q.v.) as praefectus praetoriot his prefecture, loyal and 
unselfishly industrious, probably continued until I 35 > “ 
not longer. He himself may have survived into Antom- 
nus’ reign. 

S.H.A. Had.; Dio Cassius, bk. 6g;PlR, M 179; R. H. Lacey, The 
Equestrian Officials of Trcffan and Hadrian, etc. (Diss. Princeton, 
1917), P. i7i no. 39. C. H. V. Sj. 
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TURIA, wife of Q. Lucretius Vcspillo (cos. 19 B.C.), 
concealed her husband during the proscriptions of 43-42 
until his pardon was obtained. She is usually identified 
svith the subject of the so-called ‘Laudatio Turiae’ 

(/L 5 8393). 

Appian, 23 Citi. 4. 44; Val. Max. 6.7.2. Modem Literature on the 
Laudatio: Mommsen, Ga. Schr. 1(1905), 39^ fT.; W. Warde Fowler, 
CR xix (1905), 261 flF. The identification with Turia is disputed by 
D. Vaglicri, Not. Scavi (189S), 412 ff., and Hirschfeld, H'lVn. Stud. 
ixiv (J902), 233 ff. G. W. R. 

TURNUS (i), Italian hero, son of Daunus and the 
njinph Venilia, and brother of the nymph Jutuma; king 
of the Rutulians, whose capital was Ardca. He was the 
accepted suitor of Lavinia, daughter of Latinus (q.v.), 
but Latinus subsequently betrothed her to Aeneas 
against the will of his wife Amata. The Latins, roused 
by Juno, join with the Rutulians to make war on the 
•Trojans. Tumus fights bravely, leads the attack on the 
Trojan camp and defends Lavinium. He slays Pallas, 
son of Evander, and is twice saved by Juno from Aeneas, 
who finally pursues and kills him (Aen. C. B. 

TURNUS (2), satirist under Domitian, brother of the 
tragic poet Scaeva Memor (q.v.), and credited witli 
‘ingentia pectora’ by Martial (7. 97. 7; 11. 10; Probus 
(\^allae) ad /uu£M, i. 20; Rut. Namat. i. 603-4; Lydus, 
Mag. 1. 41). 

TURPILIUS, Sextus (died old, 103 d.c.), Latin com- 
poser of comoediae palliatae, livelier and more popular 
than Terence’s. Of thirteen surviving titles six come from 
Menander. See drama, roman, para 4. Fragments: O. 
Ribbeck, GRF- 85 (3rd cd. Tcubner 1S97), E. H. W. 

TURPIO, Ambivius, see Abnnvius. 

TURRANIUS GRACILIS (of uncertain date), an 
authority on Spain, used by the elder Pliny (H.N, bits, 3, 

9, and 18, index auclonm), 

TURRlNUS, Clodius, name of ttvo rhetoricians, 
father and son, discussed by the elder Seneca (Cwlrou. 

10, pr, 14-16), The senior lost force in speaking by too 

strict adherence to Apollodorcan rules: he held an 
important appointment in Spain. The son, in whom 
Seneca saw high promise, was treated as one of his o\vn 
sons. f ■ 

TUSCULUM, a city near Frascati 13 miles south-east 
of Rome. Its extensive remains occupy a strong, bracing 
site 2,198 feet above sea-level. Myths shroud its origin, 
but Tusculum was certainly powerful in early Lauum. 
Its dictator Octavius Mamilius allegedly supported lus 
son-in-law Tarquinius Superbus (508 B.C.); but tradi- 
tions associating Tusculum with Ltniscans may oc 
mere actiological fictions to explain its name. Alorc 
credibly, Tusculum reputedly led the Latins at .L^ c 
Rcgillus (q.v.) c. 496, when Mamilius himsclt t . 
Thereafter, however, being exposed to Acquian atta • 
ria Algidus, it bcc-nme Rome’s ally and staunemy msis 
Acqui, Volsci, and Gauls. Tusculum, tlic first ' 
cit>' to obtain Rom.an citizenship (sSj). 

with several illustrious families (AIamihi,_Fulvii,i‘on , 

Juventii, Porcii). Some Tusculans joined me Latin 
revolt in 340 b.c. but usually Tusculum reinamw j 
(c.g. against Hannibal). A , P ^ 

lie and e.irly Empire, Tusailumwas a f'^^hionablc resort 
where wealthy Romans sojourned: Lucullus, ‘ ’ 

and especially Cicero, who composed several Philoso- 
phical treatises in his Tusculan villa (at . .1 

Hanot). Subsequently Tusculum ; ’ 

but tvas still an important stronghold when dcs 
medieval times. Cato the Censor was bom here. 

1 f.; 6. 3 i: 8 - 7 L; 

""s: 


TUTANUS, see REDicuLUS. 

TUTELAGE, see cuARDiANsniP. 

TOriCANUS, friend of Ovid from youth, whose name 
could not appear in elegiac verse without the playful 
scansions of Pont. 4. 12. lo-ii: cf. 4. 14. He retold 
Homeric themes in Latin. 

TIVELVE TABLES, the earliest Roman code of laws, 
and the starting-point in the development of Roman law. 
The circumstances under which it was drawn up arc not 
clear, and the authenticity of the Twelve Tables has 
therefore been called into doubt by some scholars. But 
it may be regarded as certain that the Twelve Tables 
were actually drawn up by a special commission of 
decemviri legibus scribundis in 451-450 B.C. (see decem- 
viri). Enacted by the Comitia Cmturiata as a statute 
(lex dtiodecim tabularum appears often in the sources), the 
Twelve Tables were published in the Forum on tablets 
of bronze (or wood). The original Tables perished when 
Rome was burnt by the Gauls. The object of the code 
was to collect the most important rules of the existing 
customary law, the knowledge of which had been till 
then confined to the pontificcs, and the levcHing of fist- 
ing legal customs by the abolition of patrician privilege. 
'Thus they had both a codificatory and a legislative 
character. How far the decemviri fulfilled these tasks is 
very difficult to estimate, in default of authentic sources 
about the law in pre-deccmviral times, and for lack of a 
complete text of the Code, which is known only through 
fragments surviving in legal and lay literature (altogether 
about 128, probably a third of the whole). The surviving 
text is mostly in a later and modernized Latin, but it 
contains a few passages in archaic language, whose mean- 
ing is not always clear. But it is beyond doubt that its 
legislative innovations may have been important, since 
the high constitutional position of the decemviri must have 
authorized them to make reforms. Some few remini- 
scences of Greek institutions in tlic Code may be brought 
into connexion with an embassy to Athens, which pre- 
ceded the dcccmviral work. The Twelve Tablc.s con- 
tained rules from all spheres of law: private and criminal 
law and procedure, sacral and public law. But the state- 
ment of Livy (3. 34. 6) that they were Tons omnis publici 
priuatique iuris’ is an exaggeration, for they were only 
a selection. The principal rules are mentioned in the 
sepflrate articles on institutes of Roman law; for the 
important part which they played in the evolution of 
Roman Law, see law and procedure, roman, i. ihe 
Twelve Tables were never abolished (even in Cicero s 
youth schoolboys learnt them by heart); but it is dear 
that the later development of Roman law must have 
made them obsolete. _ Some fundamental rules neverthe- 
less remained operative until Justinian. 

Reconstructions of the dcccmviral code have been 
attempted since the 16th ccnuiiy; the best one » that of 
R. Schocll, Legfr duodecim tabvlarym reliqiaae (1S66), 
Modem editions arc to be found in the cdlcction.s_ of 
ponies iuris Romani by Bruns-TVlommsen-Gradcnwitr, 
Girard, and Riccobono (second edition i, 194 >) 
lAW AND PROCEDURE, ROStSN, 1. 


Hivwra, Stud! Perort! (loit. pHnita tgtj): E. Tiubter 
tuN.-ut-m nr Gruhithle dr, bee^yatt vjA der XII TeR.n 



of Romin l»vf. 


S:nbo 5. 239 : Mvy 1. < 9 : a- *5 VyJ." '*.' 2 ,^ "a v)^t Jiia. 
s6, 9; Dion. li« 1 , b'E. 10 L. ..IcCrJc*.cn, ^ t- "i* 
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TYCITE. Since rvxn, 'fortune’, contains the stem of 
-tr.ydv£iv, ‘to lut the mark’, the notion of .o..une 
must have been prominent, though the word 
Zira, refer simply to one’s Mot’, whether good or bad 
It is no: found in Homerfef. Macro.?. ..u., 5. J6. S), but 
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Hesiod ( Theog. 360) includes Tyche among the Oceanids, 
and in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter (420) she appears 
as a companion of Persephone. When Aleman (fr. 62 
Bergk, 44 Diehl) gives her a moral pedigree as daughter 
of Forethought and sister of Loyalty and Persuasion, 
she is more an abstraction than a deity. Archilochus 
(fr. 16 Bergk, 8 Diehl) aids the process of personification 
when he says that ‘fortune and fate (moira) give all 
things to man’. Pindar hailed Tyche as patroness of 
Himera ( 01 . 12), and numbered her among the Moirai 
(Pans. 7. 26. 8), probably in the place of Lachesis. We 
find the word first used as a common noun in the 
Homeric Hymn to Athena (ii. 5), in the sense of ‘good 
fortune’. In Tragedy it is of frequent occurrence, but 
there are comparatively few cases in which Tyche is 
clearly personified (e.g.. Soph. OT. 977, 1080; Eur. 
Hec. 786, Ion 1514), and even here her influence on the 
course of events is negligible as compared with that of 
Fate. As a goddess, Tyche came to greatest prominence 
in Hellem’stic and Roman times, being identified with 
the Latin Fortune (q.v.). Yet she found no place in 
myth, and had little importance in cult except as Agathe 
Tyche and as patroness of various cities, e.g. Caesarea 
(Sozomen. Hist. eccl. 5. 4. 2), Antioch (Julian, Apophth. 
176, p. 223 Bidez-Cumont), and even Constantinople 
(Chron. pasc., a. 328 = Migne, PG 92. 709). Tyche 
was portrayed in sculpture as early as the sixth century 
B.c. by Bupalus of Chios (Paus. 4. 30. 6); more cele- 
brated, however, in later times was the Tyche of Antioch 
by Eutychides of Sicyon. 

For Thucydides tyche was no divine power, but merely 
a term denoting those phases of a situation which men 
often prove powerless to anticipate or control, however 
intelligently they may have striven. ‘Therefore’, as he 
makes Pericles say (i. 140. i), ‘we are accustomed to 
blame chance for everything that happens unexpectedly.’ 
In the same spirit Nicias, on the eve of the Sicilian 
expedition, argues for laying one’s plans vvith all possible 
care, leaving as little as may be to chance (6. 23. 3 ; cf. 5. 
16. i). When the Melians express their trust in Some 
divine fortune that will help them resist Athenian agres- 
sion (5. 104. i; cf. 5. 1 12. 2), we perceive that the 
historian is only dramatizing their piety. Thucydides 
seems, therefore, to anticipate the philosophical concep- 
tion of tyche as chance, the unforeseen element in human 
affairs which men use as an ‘excuse for their own ill 
counsel’ (Democritus ap. Stob. Del. 2. 8, p. 156 W. ; cf. 
Anaximenes and Epicurus, ibid., pp. 156, 159). Plato 
develops in the ten& book of his Laws the principle that 
all things are due to three causes, nature. Chance, and 
art, while for Aristotle chance is the incalculable in the 
human sphere, corresponding to ‘spontaneity’ among the 
lower animals. 

In the Greek romances Tyche is often one of the 
operative forces, usually malicious (cf. Chariton r. 14. 7; 
2. 8. 6; 4. I. 12 and passim, cf. p. 133 ed. Bls^e; AduUes 
Tatius 4. 9; S. 7 and passim), rarely benevolent (e.g. 
Chariton i. 10. 2), and sometimes as a symbol of the 
unpredictable (cf. Chariton 2. 8. 3). Not tmlike a 
romance in some respects is an autobiography of the 
sophist Libanius (Or. i), who reviews the influence 
which Tyche has exerted upon his life. 


Bibliography 

Detailed discussion of the numerous contexts of fyr/ie: L.. Ruhi, 
in Roscher, Le.v. v. 1310-57; Waser, ibid. 1357-80; S. G. Stock, 
‘Fortune (Greek)’, in Hastings’s vi. 93 ff.; G. Busch, Unter- 
suchtmren zum Wesen der -nivij in den Tragodien da Euripidet (Diss., 
Heidelberg, 1937); F. AlUgrc, Etude sur la dlase greeoue TS’die 


powerful and valiant man (Iliad 5. 801). Being sent on 
an embassy to Thebes by the Seven, he took part in 
sports there and defeated all the rest ; the Thebans laid 
an ambush for him, but he lulled all but one of the fifty 
who composed it (4. 384 ff.). Later poems, drawing 
more or less on the Cyclic Thebaid, and still later ones 
which use the Thebais of Antimachus, tell of his part in 
the attack on Thebes, his furious battle-rage (as Aesch. 
Sept. 377 ff.), and the manner of his death (see melanip- 
pus). H. ]. R. 

TYNDAREOS (TvvZdpews or -os), in mythology, 
husband of Leda and father, real or putative, of Helen, 
Clytemnestra, and the Dioscuri (qq.v.). He was king 
of Lacedaemon (Apollod. 2. 145, and often), brother 
of Leucippus (q.v. i), and of Aphareus and Icarius 
(Apollod. I. 87) ; for his varying genealogy, see Roscher’s 
Lexikon v. 1406 f. He has not much legend of his own; 
Hesiod (fr. 93 Rzach) says that when sacrificing to the 
gods he forgot Aphrodite, who therefore made his 
daughters light and unfaithful. He is also associated 
witlr Heracles (q.v.) ; the hero had a serious quarrel with 
Hippocoon and his sons, wherefore he invaded Lace- 
daemon, their kingdom, overcame and killed them in a 
desperate battle in which he lost his brother Iphiclcs 
(q.v.), and gave Lacedaemon to Tyndareos (Aleman, 
fr. 1. 5 Diehl; Apollod. 2. 143 ff.). H. J. R. 

TYNNICHUSj poet of unknown place and date, whose 
reputation rested on a single poem, a paean to Apollo, 
of which nothing survives, but which was admired by 
Aeschylus (Porph. Abst. 2. 18) and mentioned with high 
praise by Plato. 

J. M. Edmonds, Lyra Craeca (Loeb), ii, 234-5. 

TYPHON, TYPHOEUS (Tv^tciv, Tvtfxoevs), a monster, 
often confused with the Giants (q.v.), as Horace, Cam. 
3 > 4 - S 3 > hut originally and properly distinct from them. 
He was bom by Earth to Tartarus after the defeat of the 
Titans (Hesiod, Theog. 8zo ff.). He had a hundred heads 
of dragon-shape, which uttered the sounds of all manner 
of beasts, also mighty hands and feet (presumably a 
hundred, or a hundred pairs, of each, though Hesiod 
does not say so) and would have done enormous harm if 
Zeus had not at once attacked him with his thunder- 
bolts, overthrown him, and cast him into Tartarus, 
setting Aetna on fire by the way (in Homer, II. 2. 783, he 
lies in the land of the Arimi; cf.Verg. Aen.g.7i5-i6,and 
commentators on both passages). His shape suggeste 
Oriental rather than Greek myth, and this is confirmed 
by his regular connexion with Cilicia. The story, there- 
fore, in Apollod. i. 41-4, Nonnus, Dion. i. i 54 ^'i 
be Eastern and ancient. Typhon strove with Zeus, stole 
his thunderbolts, and cut out his sinews with his own 
sword; but Hermes and Aegipan stole ril back (or 
Cadmus, q.v., disguised as a shepherd, be^iled Typhon 
with his music), so Zeus was finally victorious, and 
buried Typhon under Aetna. H- !• 

TYRANNIO (i) the Elder (early ist c. b.c.). Theophras- 
tus, son of Epicratides, of Amisus (where his teacher 
nicknamed him Tyrannic), afterw'ards a pupU of Diony- 
sius Thrax, was brought by Lucullus as prisoner to 
Rome, where he was freed and enjoyed the patronage of 
Pompey, being the first Aristarchan to teach in the city. 
He was among those who examined the manusenpts 
brought by Sulla from Athens, 86 b.c. His works, on 
metre (a comparatively rare topic), on Homeric and 
other criticism and exegesis, and on grammar (which, 
under Atticist influence, he defined as Oeapta ptip-gaeuv 
have perished. P. 


TYDEUS (TvSevs), in mythology, father, by Deipyle 
daughterofAdrastus(q.v,),ofDiomedes(q.y. 2), and son 
of Oeneus (q.v.) (Apollod. i. 75). He was a small but 


TYRANNIO (2) the Younger, son of Artemidorus, a 
Phoenician, was brought as a prisoner to Rome and 
freed by Tcrentia. He was a pupil of T. the Elder, and 
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became an eminent grammarian at Rome, Strabo being 
among his pupils. He %yrote on accents and other 
grammatical topics, but his works have been confused 
with those of the. elder T., the fate of which they have 
shared* 

TYRANNY {rvpawls, perhaps a Lydian word) was 
the illegal monarchy which was usurped by individuals 
in many oligarchic city-states of the seventh and the 
sbeth centuries B.c., the ‘age of tyrants’. It was not a 
special form of constitution or a reign of terror; that 
bad sense wa 3 _ attached to it later, especially by the 
democratic polls of the fifth century which glorified the 
tyrannicide, and by the political philosophers, e.g. 
Plato, to whom tyranny meant the worst constitution 
possible. Tyranny hardly ever lasted more than two 
generations. The best known of the tyrants were 
Pheidon, Polycrates, Periander, Cleisthenes of Sicyon, 
Pisistratus (qq.v.). The last representatives of the 
early period of tyranny were the Syracusan tj’rants 
Gelon and Hieron. A second epoch of tyranny was 
introduced by Dionysius I (q.v.). Tyranny of the older 
type mostly arose from political and economic leadership 
of the lower classes, and often prepared the rise of 
democracy. The outlines of the constitution did not 
change, but the tyrants used laws and institutions as the 
instrument of their own policy. In general they con- 
tributed greatly to the enrichment and civilization of 
their States, and without being ‘business men’ they 
participated in the great economic changes of their time. 
Later tyrants were mostly military adventurers. 

H. Swoboda, GriechUdte Staatsalterlumer (1913); P. N. Urc, 
The Origin of Tyranny (tgza). V. E. 

TYRE (Tvpog, Tyrtts), Hellenistic and Roman, an 
important city on the Pliocnician coast, some tvventy 
miles south of Sidon. In 332 B.c. it offered an obstinate 
resistance to. Alexander and was only captured after a 
famous siege. Though destroyed, it made a rapid re- 
covery and remained under a native dynastj* till 274, 
when it became a republic, ruled by Sitffetes. From the 
reign of Antiochus IV it issued a municipal coinage, 
mostly inscribed in Phoenician, and in 125 it became 
free. It early struck a foedus with Rome, and its freedom 
was respected till 20, when Augustus withdrew it, 
probably for a time only. It was colonized with veterans 
by Septimius Severus, who granted it tlie fiw Italicum, 
and also made it the capital of Syria Phocnicc. It was a 
great commercial city, maintaining a statio at Putcoli 
and at Rome during the Principafe, and was the scat of a 
famous purple-dyeing industrj'- R ruled a large territory, 
stretching to the upper waters of the Jordan. 

A. n.M.j. 

Tyro, see NELEUS. 

TYRRHENUS iTvpp-qvi;), epont-m of the Tyrrhenians 
(Etrusc.ias, q.v. para. 3), Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 1. 27.1, 
where he is son of King Atj's and comes from Mneonia; 
in Bchol. Plat. Tim. 25b, he is At>’s’ grandson; son of 
Heracles, Dion. Hal. i. 28. i.orofTclcphusfq.vA ibid.; 
apparently god of the 'Tj-rrhenian Sea (Vaicnus Flaccus 
4. 715). He invented trumpets (Hyginus, Fab. 274.^20;.^ 

TYRSENI, see Eniusc,\NS, para. 3. 

H'RTAEUS, elegiac poet of the seventh centuo’ f-C-, 
said by some to be an Atheni-m schoolmaster, who was 
sent to Spart.a as the result of an oracle (PI. /<C- 
P.tus. 4. 15, 6). It seems more likely that he W2s_rc.a!h[ a 
Sp.irt.sn, since he wus n general (.Atli. f. P’™: 

S. 36), and his fraginents show him givmg onicrt (trs. i 
and 8), wluch would hardly be tolerated by bpartans in 
a foreigner. 1 Ic led the Spartans in the second Mcjscnian 


War and helped to take Mcsscnc (Suidas s.v. TopraXos). 
His poems were collected at Alexandria in five books 
and contained: (i) war-songs, of which two speci- 
mens have been recognized in pieces of undoubted 
Spartan origin but not necessarily his (frs. 15-16 
Bcrgk = Cann. Pop. 18-19); (2) exhortations in elegiac 
verse ; and (3) a poem called IJoXircla for the Lacedae- 
monians. Most of the existing fragments seem to belong 
to the second class. Fr. i seems to be concerned with 
some definite occasion in war, since it gives orders for 
tactical arrangements and is concerned with a siege. Fr. 
6-7 is a single poem which begins by praising the virtue 
of dying for one’s country and ends by urging the young 
men to valour. Fr. 8 begins with a general praise of 
courage at a time that seems to be after a defeat and ends 
with specific advice on conduct in battle. Fr. 9 is more 
elaborate; it is concerned with the nature of ape-hj and of 
the diTjp dyaOos, whom Tj'rtaeus finds in the brave 
fighter. There is no good reason to suspect the authen- 
ticity of these pieces, since the t>'pc of warfare which 
they describe belongs to the seventh century, and all 
show a similar use of language, even of repeated phrases. 
Other fragments may belong to the third class, notably 
fr. 2 on the origin of the Spartans, fr. 3 on the alleged 
Delpliian origin of their constitution, frs. 4 and 5 on the 
First Messenian War. T. was certainly connected with 
the political reforms of his time, though he was not 
necessarily a prophet of the so-called Lycurgan constitu- 
tion. He writes in an epic language, with many echoes of 
Homer, and at times he is unskilful in his' adaptation of a 
Homeric motive to new uses (fr. 6-7. 21-6 and //, 22. 
71-6, fr. 8. 29-34 “tid II. i6. 215-17). His importance is 
more political than literary', though he seems to hat'c 
influenced Solon. The Spartans arc said to have sung 
his songs on the march (Ath. 630 c). 

Text: E. Diclil, Anth. Lyr. Greet, i. t. 6-si. Commerstnry: 
T. ■' :• .g/erry (1916), 106-13. Criticism: 

C. 1 _ Tcxigeichichte der gr. Lyriktr 

(l, ,, ,, V oj Ober die wahre o/itn)', Sitx. 

Preuss. Ah. 1932; C. M. Bowra, parly Greek ElegUts (1938). 39-70. 


TZETZES, Johannes (12th c. a.d.), a copious, careless, 
quarrelsome, B>'zantinc polymath. In his youth he wrote 
(a.d. 1143) a commentary on the Iliad, followed by 
Allegories on Iliad and Odyssey (in 10,000 verses), and 
other verse works on Antcbomcriea, Homerica, and 
Posthomeriea. His other writinfrr included sdiolia on 
Hesiod, Aristoph.mcs, Lycophron, and othera, and a 
poem on prosody, llis chief work, BiflXos 'Jaropira], 
by its first editor named XdltdScv, is a review (in 12,674 
verses) of Greek literature and learning, with quotations 
from over 400 authors. In regard to his poverty and 
slighted merits Tzetzes displays an engaging Inclj of 
reticence. He was not always without taste or discretion ; 
e.g., once, when reduced to selling the rest of his library 
he retained his Plutarch; nor is felicity of expression 
lacking in (for example) his objurgation of Thucydides’ 
cross-word style (Aafoovorpo^oiv Xoyois). Generally, 
however, his manner is dull, and he is extremely inac- 
curate (perhaps owing to his frequent separation from 
his boo’a). His uncorroborated evidence is accordingly 
viewed with much suspicion. Ncvcrthcleis, he preserves 
mucli valuable information from ancient scholarship. 


Editicm: l-eUere. Pfrsirl. iSsi; Chiiieiitf. KifiiSios, jS:6; 
liCboUs) CrJmrr, ArerJ. Ox. 3 Aihg-irin (ll. end OJ.): 

M2t.rar.e2. Ar.eet!. Gr . J (iSra); (JliaJ)’. Boifsrrjdf. 1*51; (icbo:,!) 


Cratr-f r. /iKr.-i. Ox. 3 . OtiO'c-/; Hrrrrjr.n, 1812-14; Hiiirintjin (if! 
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UBII, a German tribe on the east of the Rhine, between 
the Main ar(,d the Westerwald, which besought Caesar’s 
help against the Suebi (q.v.) in 55 B.c. Under renewed 
Suebic pressure in 38 b.c. Agrippa brought them across 
the river at their own request, and settled them on land 
formerly belonging to the Eburones, in which Cologne 
was later to rise (see colonia agrippinensis). The Ubii 
furnished recruits to the Roman army; they only joined 
Civilis in A.D. 70 vmder duress and returned to their 
allegiance to Rome at the earliest possible moment. 

O. B. 

ULPIAN (i) (domitius ulpianus, d. a.d. 228), bom at 
Tyre, one of the last Roman jurists of the classical period; 
his teacher is unknown. Banished by Elagabalus, he was 
recalled by Alexander Severus and appointed magister 
libellorum. He held several official posts, and finally 
(from ’222) he was praefectus praetorio. He was killed 
(228) by the mutinous Praetorians, ostensibly for his ' 
severity and some plans of reform unfavourable to this 
privileged corps. He was a contemporary of Paulus and 
his colleague in some official posts, but in the sphere of 
scientific activity they were rivals (they do not cite one 
another). Ulpian was as voluminous a writer as Paulus, 
superior to him in clarity and ease of exposition, but not 
in originality and acuteness of judgement. He was 
mostly a compiler, but not a slavish copyist. He was a 
man of great learning, profoundly versed in the earlier 
literature, which he sifted with the critical acumen of a 
practitioner. His reports are exact and trustworthy, 
and though his contributions to the worlcs of his pre- 
decessors were not very considerable, his merits cannot 
be denied. His works — nearly 280 books — published 
mostly in 211-17, were the chief source from which 
Justinian’s compilers drew material for the Digest : one- 
third of the whole compilation comes from Ulpian’s pen. 
His principal works are: Ad ediclutn lihri 8r, a long 
commentary on the Praetor’s Edict, following the text 
of the Edict word by word, with an aimex in tu'o books 
on the Edict of the aediles curtiles; a comprehensive work 
Ad Sabinum in 51 books (probably two editions) with 
several supplementary monographs on various Leges or 
on special branches of the private law (sponsalia, fidei- 
commissd) ; general works for practitioners (Disputationes, 
Responsa, Opmiones, the last probably a post-classical 
compilation) ; short text-books : Jnstitutiones Regulae {7 
books), and a Liber smgidaris Regulanim, (The text of 
this last work preserved in the manuscript Cod. Vat. 
Reg. 1128 is rather a fragment of an epitome or compila- 
tion, cornposed between 320 and 342, by an unknown 
writer with many post-classical transformations of clas- 
sical texts taken from Gains, Ulpian, and other jurists.) 
Some of Ulpian’s monographs describe the functions of 
magistracies such a3_ those of Proconsul, Consul, Quae- 
stor, Praefectus urbi. Praetor tutelaris, etc. 

O. ICarlowa, Rom. Reehtssesch!chte i (1885), 739 ff.; P. JCrs, PW, 
s.v. 'Domitius Ulpianus’; H. Fitting, Alter und Folge der Schriften 
rvm. yurUten^ {1908), 99 IT.; F. Schulz, Saiinia-Fragmente in Clip. 
Sabimis-Kommentar (1906); B. ICObler, Gesch. des Torn. Rechts 

(1^5), 279 ff. . , , 

On the Lwer nngulans Regularumi V. Arangio-Ruiz, Bull, dell’ 
1 st. xtx (1921), 178 ff., XXXV (1927), 191 ff. Editions: B. KUblcr 
and E. Scckcl in Huschke, Juriipr. anteiust.’ i {1908); G. Bavicra in 
the Italisn edition of Fontes iuris ram. anteiust. (1909, znd ed., 
J940); F. Schulz, Die Epitome Ulpiani (1926): W. W. Buckland, 
Law Quarterly Review il (1912), 185-201; liii (1937), 508-18. 

A. B. 

ULPIAN (2) of Emesa taught rhetoric at Antioch in the 
reign of Constantine (a.d. 324—37) and wrote a number 
of declamations and rhetorical works. He is the reputed 
author of scholia to eighteen speeches of Demosthenes; 
they arc of little independent value. 


ULPIUS TRAIANUS, Marcus, father of the Emperor 
Trajan (q.v.), was a native of Italica in Baetica, of which 
province he later became governor. He .commanded 
Legio X Fretensis in the Jewish War (c. a.d. 67-8), 
becoming consul (the first of his family to reach this 
rank) soon afterwards. In 73-4 he was created a patri- 
cian. Governor of Syria c. 73-6 (cf. Ann. epigr. 1933, no. 
205), he won omamenta triumphalia (ILS 8970), doubt- 
less due to his wise handling of Parthian threats, and 
became proconsul of Asia c. 79-80. He died before too 
(cf. Plin. Pan. 89) ; consecrated (c. 1 12), he was honoured 
on his son’s coinage as Divus Pater Traianus, 

PIR, V 574; B. Stech, Klio, Beiheft X (1912) s.v.; R. Paribeni, 
Optimas Princeps i (1926), 45 ff.; H. Mattingly, B.M. Coins, Rom. 
Emp. iii (1936). . C. H. V. S. 

ULPIUS, see afro MARCELLUS (10); TRAJAN. 

UMBILICI, see BOOKS, ii. 2. 

UMBRIAN, see dialects (italic). 

UMBRIANS. The Umbrians, Sabellians, and Oscans 
form the P-speaking branch of the Italic!, as contrasted 
with the Q-speaking Latins. These two Italic branches 
differ in (a) dialect (e.g. Latin Q is replaced in Umbrian 
by P thus; ‘Quis’ = ‘Pis’, cf. the ‘Iguvian tablets’ of 
Gubbio); and (6) burial practice: the Latins cremate, the 
Umbrians bury. It is impossible to say which arrived 
first in Italy ; perhaps the geographical distribution rather 
suggests that the Umbrians were the earliest. There 
may have been several waves of Italic! beginm'ng c. 2,000 
B.c. (or possibly earlier) and ending before 1,000 B.c. 
Evidently at one time the Umbrians occqpied Etruria, 
for Herodotus (i. 94) says that the Etruscans landed 
among the 'Op^piKoi. Since Herodotus lived at Thurii, 
a Greek colony, which must have known a great deal 
about the Etruscans', his phrase is probably correct. A 
few place-names also support this view. The Unibrians, 
therefore, being driven from Etruria and hemmed in on 
all sides by aggressive neighbours, were eventually 
confined to their historic province in central Italy. If 
Patroni’s attractive suggestion that ‘Umbri’ is really the 
ethm'cal name of the people whom archaeologists nick- ^ 
name ‘Villanovans’ could be accepted, they would then 
cease to be shadowy and acquire a very vivid personality. 
Patron! supposes that the name Umbria did not originally 
belong to the central province but was given to it by the 
Villanovans, who at some time conquered it. He com- 
pares the naming in historic days of Lombardy from 
the Lombards. His view is unfortunately difficult to 
prove. D. 

UNIVERSITIES, see education, hi. 

'URBANUS, a Virgilian scholar repeatedly cited_ by 
Servius in his commentary on Virgil. , He is certainly 
later than Comutus (q.v.) whom he criticizes ; and Thtlo, 
Sew. praef. 16, puts him as late as the fourth century 
(Teuffel-Kroll 379. 9). 

URBICUS, see LOLLius. 

URICONIUM, see viROCONiuM. 

URSO (nowadays Osuna), a native settlement in Spam 
about sixty miles east of Seville. A centre of Pompeian 
resistance in 45 b.c., it was stormed by Caesar, who later 
replaced the inhabitants with colonists. Bronze tablets 
containing part of the charter giving it colonial status 
(Lex Coloniae Genetivae 'Iuliae) survive.' The charter is an 
administrative regulation (lex data) based on a legislative 
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act {lex rogata) issued by M. Antonius on behalf of Julius 
Caesar. The colonists came apparently from Rome .and 
included • freedmen who were granted the exceptional 
right of holding colonial magistracies. Noteworthy arc 
the decorated cave-tombs for pagan burials. A transla- 
tion, with commentary, of the Lex Ursonemis is given in 
E. G. Hardy, Roman Lazvs and Charters (1913). 

J. J.VanN, 

USUCAPIO, see DOMINIUM, POSSESSIO, 

USURAE MARIXIMAE, see BorroMnY loans. 

USURY. Loans at interest were not customary in 
Greece and Italy during the early Iron Age, except 
perhaps for cattle and seed. Our earliest records come 
from Megara, and from Athens, where Solon removed all 
restrictions of interest, and made provisions for all types 
of loans. Usury with or without security became a 
profitable business during the classical period, both for 
private individuals and for temples and State institutions. 
Athens, from Solon’s time, most Hellenic States, and 
Rome forbade lending on the security of the debtor’s 
person, a practice prevalent in the East until the Hellen- 
istic age, which tvas a period of large borrowing transac- 
tions throughout the civilized world. Usury was 
absolutely forbidden at Rome in 357 n.c., but the law 
became inoperative from the second century. The pitiless 
treatment of debtors by the upper classes at Rome during 
the later Republic is only too well Icnown. Since 51 B.c. 
interest might not exceed 12 per cent., except for seed 


loans ; but usury by legal subterfuge is attested by authors' 
and papyri. These evasions iverc gradually made more 
difficult, until in the Late Roman period a limit was 
fixed (50 per cent.!), extending to seed loans. Un- 
limited usury was henceforth illegal. 

See noTTO^IRy roass; iNTrarsT, axTB or. M. Schncbcl, Aeevh- 
tus xiii (1933), 35 f. p. M,' H. 

usus, see MANUS. 

UTICA, traditionally the oldest Phoenician settlement 
on the north African coast, some thirty miles north-west 
of Carthage ; its ruins now lie five miles inland. Founded 
c. 1100 B.C., Utica became a flourishing port for the 
produce of the Bagradas valley. She remained jealously 
independent of the growing power of Carthage, joining 
the rebel Afric.an mercenaries in 238. Utica was besieged 
by Scipio_(204) and supported Masinissa (q.v.) against 
Carthage in 149. Rome rewarded Utica with lands of 
the fallen citj' and made her the capit.nl of the Roman 
province of Africa; Italian financiers and merchants 
settled in the Free City. Pompey made the port his base 
for the swift campaign which won Africa from the 
Marians (81). Later Utica remained loyal to the Pom- 
peian cause against the forces of Curio and Caesar, and 
was the scene of Cato’s suicide. Heavily fined for its 
senatorial sympathies, Utica lost ground as Roman 
Carthage became important, but received municipal 
rights under Augustus and colonial under Hadrian. 

\V. N. W. 


V 


VABALLATHUS, Septimius, or in Greek Atiieno- 
DOnus, the son of Odaenathus (q.v.) by his second wife 
Zenobia (q.v.), was an infant when his father was killed 
but was Ids titular successor, under the guardianship of 
his mother. He at first assumed the title of king of kings 
and corrector totius orientis. In a . d . 270 Aurclian recog- 
nized him as vir consularis, rex, imperator, dux Romano- 
rum. In 271 he was proclaimed Imperator Caesar 
Vaballathus Alhenodorus Augustus. In 274 he was 
carried in Aurclian’s triumph, but was spared and 
granted a pension. !• 

VACUNA, 0 Sabine goddess, Horace, Episl. 1. 10. 49- 
He probably puns on her name, as if she were ‘uaca- 
tionis dca’ (so Crviquius’ commentator ad loc.), but her 
real functions were already forgotten. Varro identifjed 
her with Victoria (q.v.; ‘Acron’ ad loc.), othere wth 
Bcllona, Diana, Minerva, and Venus (qq.v.; ib'd. and 
Porphyrio ad loc.). She had groves at Rente and by the 
Lacus Vclinus (Pliny, HN 3. 109). 

See E. C. Evitu. Culls cj the SaUne Territory (J939), index 

VAGEI-LIUS (name doubtful), Ncronian poet and friend 
of Seneca (QA’ct. 6. a. S). Morel FPL 124- 1 he same 
name is accepted bv Ribbcck and others, but queried by 
Sch,anz. for the doubtful ’Vallegius’ mentioned by 
Donatus (auctarium, Suet. Vit. Ter.) ns a witness 
younger Scipio’s share in Terence’s play.s. J. w. D. 

VALENS, Fabius {cos. stiff, a.d. _f*9), bom at Ana.eni.a 
of equestrian familv, 'procax moribus neque abnirtlus 
ingenio’ (I'ac. Hist! i. 62). Commander of lAtgm J in 
Germania Inferior, he supported Gnlba, suppretsed the 
governor Fonleius Capito, and incited \ itdlius to pm- 
clakn himself emperor. An antiy-commttnucr in the 


invasion of Italy and at Bcdrincum, and honoured by 
Vitcllius, he was impeded by ill health from reaching 
northern Italy in time to oppose the troops of Antonius 
Primus. Learning of the fall of Cremona, he made hi.s 
way to Gallia Narbonensis, but was captured there and 
subsequently put to death. R. S. 

VALENS, see also vettius (s). 

VALENTIA (nowadays Valencia), a foundation of the 
Edctani in Hispania Citerior, Decimus Brutus settled 
the veterans of Viriathus (138 n.c.) cither here or at 
another Valcntia (? Valenga do Minho in Portugal). Its 
inhabitants supported Sertorius’ cause even after his 
death. Tiie expression 'uterque ordo' (CIL ii. 3475) 
suggests a second veteran settlement, possibly by Pompey 
at the close of the Sertorian war. The pro.spcrity of the 
dty is proved by Iberian ceramics, Ibero-Roman coins, 
numerous inscriptions, and the fact of Byzantine occupa- 
tion. }■ J- V«.s S'. 

VALtiRIANUS, Publius Liciniu.s (emperor a.d. 253- 
60), GailiLs’ emissary in Rnttia, was during Acmilianas’ 
reign saluted emperor by his troops and after the latter’s 
assassination accepted by the Senate {see tbeiioniasU;: 
GAU.US and AEMiUASUs). He reached Rome in 253 and 
appointed his son, Gallicnus fq.v.), Augustus and joint 
ruler of the Empire. In 256-7 Valerian left Rome for the 
East and repelled a Persian invasion. Meanwhile the 
Goths entered .Asia Minor. Valerian attempted to relieve 
BithsTiia, but sva.s recalled by a nesv Persian att.se?;. 
Owing to plague in his army he attempted negotiations, 
hut by ,s perfidious ruse was arrested by King Sapor and 
carried o‘T to die in captivity (r.6ol. 

During his reign there sv.ss a furtlitr penecutian^of 
the Christians, and tsw edicts svere issued Irnpcelng 
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penalties for recalcitrance upon clergy and laity. Yet 
Valerian was neither a fool nor a knave, and in a more 
peaceful age might have governed with unoffending 
moderation. 

Zosimus I. 29-36; Zonaras 12. 23; Victor, Z)c Caesaribtu 32. 
Parker, Roman World, 163-71; CAH xii, ch. 6, § 5. 

H. M. D. P. 

VALERIUS (i) POPUCOLA, Publius, traditionally 
one of the first consuls in 509 B.C., is a figure of doubtful 
historicity. His story rests mainly on the account of 
Valerius Antias, who claimed descent from him, and was 
the main source of Plutarch’s biography. His alleged 
victories over Rome’s neighbours, his work as a popular 
lawgiver (e.g. a Lex Valeria, establishing the right of 
provocatio), his consequent cognomen Poplicola (populttm 
colere), his raising the number of senators, and his institu- 
tion of the quaestorship are all suspect. P. T. 


cognomen Messalla, which his predecessor Claudius 
(q.v. s) may rather have deserved. He decorated a wall 
of the Senate-house with a painting of his success. He 
was censor in 252. ' H. H. S. 

VALERIUS (s) LAEVINUS, Marcus, praetor in 227 
B.c. and again in 215, commanded a fleet on the Illyrian 
coast against Philip V in 214, and in 212-211 entered into 
alliance with the Aetolians and Attains of Pergamum in 
the First Macedonian War. Consul in 210, he captured 
Agrigentum, completing Marcellus’ work in Sicily, which 
he governed for three years ; in 208 he defeated a Punic 
fleet. In 205 he brought the Magna Mater from Pessinus 
to Rome. He died in 200. The records of a consulship 
in 220 (C 7 L i\ 140) and a command in Greece in 201 
(Livy 31. 3) are false. 

Livy 23. 3o£f.; 26. 24£f.; 27. 29; 29. 11. G.De Sanctis, Slor. Rom. 
iii. 2, pp. 309, 411. A. H. McD. 


VALERIUS (2) POTITUS, Lucius, and M. Horatius 
Barbatus, the consuls who are said in 449 b.c. to have 
replaced the Decemvirs, were traditionally patrician 
benefactors of the plebs who reconciled the Orders. 
In all likelihood they acted as peacemakers, although 
their programme of appeasement probably consisted 
(apart from the restoration of the consulship) in the 
de facto recognition of the measures taken by the 
plebeians for their government (tribal assemblies) and 
their defence (the appointment of plebeian magistrates). 
The laws ascribed to Valerius and Horatius (Livy 3. 55) 
were : (1) the recognition that plebiscita bound the whole 
community; (2) the restoration of the right of appeal; 
(3) the sacrosanctity of plebeian magistrates. They must 
be rejected because plebiscita were given force of law 
only by the Lex Hortensia (c. 287 b.c.); the right of 
appeal had already been secured by the XII Tables; 
and the recognized sacrosanctity of plebeian magistrates, 
however welcome, juridically meant nothing except that 
they were now magistrates of the Roman commimity. 
They were attributed to the consuls of 449 because the 
fall of the Decemvirs seemed a landmark in the plebeian 
advance, or rather because the annalists liked to connect 
the basic elements of the Roman constitution with either 
the beginnings of the Republic (laws attributed to 
Valerius Poplicola) or the restoration of the consulship, 

F. Mfinzer, PW viii. 2328 ff.; G. De Sanctis, Stor. Rom. ii. 51 ff.; 
G. W. Botsford, The Roman Assemblies (1909), 27411.; H. Stuart 
Jones, CAH vii. 480 ff.; H. H. Scullard, Hist. Roman World (1935), 
454 f- P. T. 


VALERIUS (3) CORVUS, Marcus. Roman hero of the 
fourth century b.c., traditionally a simple farmer who 
lived to be a hundred. He was consul in 348 (when only 
22 years old), 346, 343, 335, 300, 299 (suffectus), dictator 
in 342, 301; altogether he occupied the curule chair 
twenty-one times. When military tribune (349) he 
engaged a giant Gaul in single combat: a raven (.corvus), 
by flapping in the Gaul’s eyes, presented Valerius with 
victory and a cognomen. Valerius is also said to have 
defeated Volsci (346), Samnites (343), the inhabitants of 
Gales (335), Aequi (300), Etrusci (299), and to have 
quelled a mutiny (342) and promulgated a law of appeal 
(300). Even Livy (cf. 7. 42; 10. 3) hesitated to ascribe 
all these exploits to him. Some of the exaggerations in 
surviving accounts probably derive from Valerius Antias. 
Modem writers are more critical. 


8- ' 3 - 15 8. IS. s: App. Gall so; 
,88; Aul. Cell. 9. ii; Zonar. 7. 25; [Aur. Viet.] De vir. ill 
29. F. Mfinzer, Degcnte Valerta, Diss. Berlin 1891. E. T. S. 


VALERIUS (4) AiESSALLA) Marcus, as consul in 
263 B.C., reduced the district around Aetna and drove 
back Hieron (q.v. 2), who then deserted the Cartha- 
ginian for the Roman cause. For this diplomatic success 
and for having freed Messana, Valerius received the 


VALERIUS (6) FLACCUS, Lucius, the friend and 
colleague of Cato, curule aedile (201 B.c.), praetor in 
Sicily (199), was consul with Cato in 195, defeating the 
Boians and Insubrians (195-194). Military tribune at 
Thermopylae (191), he was triumvir in 190-189, rein- 
forcing Placentia and Cremona and founding Bononia. 
Censor with Cato (184), he became princeps senatus on 
the death of Scipio Africanus; he died in 180. Capable 
but not outstanding, he maintained a conservative 
traditionalism against Hellenism in Rome. 

Livy 33. 42-3; 34. 22, 42, and 46; 36. 17 ff.; 39. 40 ff.; Polyb. 20. 
9 ff.; Plutarch, Cato motor. G. De Sanctis, Star. Rom. iv. i, p. 580. 

A, H. McD. 

VALERIUS (7) FLACCUS, Lucius, consul (100 b.c.) 
with Marius whom he helped to repress Satuminus and 
Glaucia, was censor (97), and princeps senatus. As 
interrex (82) he carried the law investing Sulla with the 
dictatorship and became his magister equitum. 


VALERIUS (8) FLACCUS, Lucius, cumle aedile in 
98 B.C., praetor (between 96 and 89), was elected conwl 
suffectus to replace Marius in 86 to hold office with 
Cinna. He carried a Lex de aere alieno which remitted 
three-quarters of all outstanding loans. Sent by the 
democrats to supersede Sulla in his Eastern command 
against Mithridates, Flaccus crossed to Greece; his 
troops began to desert to Sulla; he quarrelled with his 
legate Fimbria, by whom he was ultimately murdered 
while marching through Bithynia (85). 


VALERIUS (9) AEDITUUS {fl. c. 100 b.c.), like 
Lutatius Catulus and Porcius Licinus, wrote epigrams, 
often erotic, after Greek models. Gellius (19. 9. 10) 
praises the verses of all three as unequalled for neatness 
and charm. 


Sec J. Wight Duff, Lit. Hist. Rome to Golden Age, 2 e 6 - 7 ', Morel, 
FPL. J.W.D. 


VALERIUS (10) ANTIAS, the Sullan annalist, wrote . 
a history of Rome in at least seventy-five books, from 
the origins to his own times. Bk. 2 included Numa, bk. 
22 Mancinus at Numantia, bk. 45 (probably) the year 
no B.C.; the latest date preserved is 91 B.c., the latest 
book 75. This shows an increase in scale for contem- 
porary events, but even for early times he wrote more 
fully than the records justified (Livy 3. 5. 12). He 
represents the Hellenistic, particularly the Isocratean, 
fashion in historiography, elaborating battle-scenes, 
inventing casualty figures, and rhetorically composing 
reports of debates and speeches. To information often 
false he added confusion and misrepresentation, under 
the political and family influences of his time, e.g. on 
early Valerian tradition. Livy criticizes his numbers (26. 
49- 3 ; 33- 10. 8 ; 36. 38. 6), but followed him throughout 
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his work. His style was vigorous and rhetorical, if with- 
out grace, bringing annalistic histoiy to its highest 
literary point before Livy. 

If. Peter, ItRIlct, i* (1914), pp. cev; -38; K. V?. Kitrjch, Die 
rUm. AnnaUitik (1873), 349: F. MQnzcr, De fente Valeria (1891): 

■ W. Soltau, Liviut’ Gesehiclilsicerh (1897); M. Gclzer, IJermet 1035, 
s6g. A. H. McD. 

VALERIUS (ii) SORANUS (i.e. of Sora), Quintus, 
trib, pleb. 82 n.c., was a linguistic and antiquarian 
scholar often quoted by Varro, Ling.; cf. Gcll. a. ro. 3.; 
Cic. De Or. 3. 43: Bmt. 169. Two hexameters of his on 
the fatherhood of Jupiter are quoted from Varro by 
St. Augustine, De civ. D. 7. 9. 

See Morel, FPL. Schmckcl (Die Philosophie der mittleren Stoa 
(iSqi), 446), placed him in the Scipionic Circle, and BQttner 
(Pareiut Lirinus u. der titter. Kreis des Lutatiui Catulut, 123) sousht 
to identify him with Valerius (q.v. g) Aedituus. J. W. D. 

VALERIUS (12) CATO, Punuus (b. c. 100 n.c.), poet, 
teacher, and critic, bom in Cisalpine Gaul, became he.ad 
of the neoteric school of poets to which Catullus belonged. 
He wrote an Ittdi/piatio, protesting his free birth and 
lamenting early privations, when as an orphan he lost 
Ins heritage in Sullan times. An inspiring teacher, he 
was called the Latin Siren (Suet. Gram. ii). Besides 
editing Lucilius, he wrote grammatical worlts. Two 
poems attributed to him were especially praised by 
Suetonius (loc. cit.). The Lydia, celebrating a mistress, 
was learnedly erotic in the Alexandrian manner. The 
Diana (or Dictynna), now lost, followed Callimachus in 
treating the story of the Cretan nymph Britomartis, who, 
pursued by Minos, flung herself into the sea but was 
caught in a fisherman’s net. Some scholars believe the 
Diana to form the second half of the Dirac, preserved in 
the Appendix Vergiliana (q.v.). L. R. P. 

VALERIUS (13) FLACCUS, Lucius, son of(S) above, 
as praetor (63 B.c.) helped Cicero against Catiline. He 
was governor of Asia (62/1). Accused of extortion, he was 
defended in 59 by Cicero (cf. the extant oration Bra 
Flacco) and acquitted. He was a legate of the proconsul 
L. Calpumius Piso Cacsoninus in Macedonia in 57* 

P. Willems, A<r .W«<7f de la r/pubti^ue romaine (1885). «• 4®’4; 
J. Humbert, Let Plaidoyers ierits de Cieiran A. ai. 

VALERIUS (14) MESSALLA NIGER, Marcus, a 
‘conservative’ for whom Cicero avowed great respect 
(All. I, 14. 6 ), was praetor in 65 b.c., consul for 61, and 
censor in 55. As consul he favoured strong measures 
against Clodius (q.v.), who was accused of sacnlcgc, and 
a special court of inquiry was established; but his 
colleague M. Pupius Piso, a friend of Clodius, secured 
that the jury be chosen in the usual way, and Clodius 
was able to buy his acquittal (Cic. Atl. i. 13, 14, tu)- 


VALERIUS (15) MESSALLA CORVINUS, Marcus 
(64 B.C.-A.t). 8), soldier, orator, statesman, and patron of 
letters, first distinguished himself at Plulippi (42 u.C.) as 
supporter of Brutus and Cassius. Declining cornmand ol 
the Republican army after that disaster, he transferred his 
allegiance to Antony; but, disgusted with Antony s 
conduct, he joined Octavian (how soon.howcwr, is not 
clear). lie fought for Octavian against Sextus Pompcius 
(36) and in the Illyro-Pannonian War (35-34), subdued 
the Alpine Snlassi (34-33), nnd as consul with Octawan 
(31) took part in the battle of Actium. After service in 
the East, as proconsul in Gaul he conquered the Aquitani, 
celebrating a triumph in 27. Already member of me 
College of Augurs, he became the first permanent 
ctrrator agtianm in n, and it was he who proposed the 
title of Pour Patriae for Augusms (2 n.c.). We rccon- 
stmeted part of the Via Lntin.i and ses-eral public 
buildings, gained fame as orator and histonan, dabbled 


in poetry and philosophy, and was the patron of a 
literary circle — Tibullus, Lygdnmus, Sulpicia, and the 
author of the Panegyriats MessaUac (q.v., and see 
TASTORAL poCTRY, LATIN, para. 2). Titles of several of 
his grammatical and stjdistic treatises liavc survdvcd. 

Though he served under Octavian, Mcssalla was, as 
shown by his resignation of the prarfcclura i/rt.'r(26) after 
only a few days in office, one of that small group of 
republican gentlemen who had the courage during most 
perilous times to assert their principles. 

Historical fraements, II. Peter, JIRRel. >1, pp. Ixiviii II. end 

free. tT P inaio!/, Gramm. Horn. Fran, i, 503 d., 

; • ■ . ; ■ ■ ■ . ■ . OHF iii. iBS ff. See abo J. Hammer, 

J ■ ■ 0/ the Ponrayricut Metrnitae (U.S.A. 

. ‘ .; thus Meitalae expedltiombut (tqzytt V. 

ayme, j/ie Jioman iievoiution (1939), see Index; J. Carconino. 

lfn>. Phil. 1946, 96-117. J. H. 

VALERIUS (16) MESSALLA MESSALLINUS, 
Marcus (cos. 3 n.c.), son of (15) above, and a person of 
some distinction and oratorical talent but not to be com- 
pared with his parent. Legate of Illyricum in a.d. 6 and 
present with Tiberius on the campaign against Marobo- 
duus, he was sent back to deal with the rebellious 
Pannonians and Dalmatians and reached Siscia after 
fighting a battle; he received ortiamcnia triumphalia. 
Later Mcssallinus spoke in the Senate on several occasions 
during the principatc of Tiberius. His election as one of 
the quindccimviri in charge of the Sibylline books is 
celebrated in the longest poem (2. 5) of Tibullus, who 
enjoyed the patronage of Mcssallinus’ father. R. S. 


VALERIUS (17) MAXIMUS, a Roman historian in 
Tiberius’ reign with strong rhetorical and philosophical 
bias. A poor man, he was befriended by Sc.xtus Pom- 
peius (cos. A.D. 14), and accompanied him to his governor- 
ship in Asia about A.D. 27. After his return Vnlerkis 
composed a handbook of illustrative examples^ for 
rhetoricians, Factortnn ac dictorurn memorahitium Itbn IX. 
'This is dedicated to Tiberius, to whom constant flattery 
is addressed; and the violent denunciation of Sejanus 
(9. II Ext. 4) suggests that it was published soon after 
his downfall in 31. The subject-matter of the nine 
books has no clearly defined plan, but is divided under 
headings mostly moral or philosophical m Hiaractcr 
(c.g. Omens, Moderation, Gratitude, Chastitj', Cruelty), 
which arc usually illustrated by Roman (domcsltca) and 
foreign (externa') examples. The latter, chiefly Utcck, 
arc admittedly less important, and in keeping with the 
strongly national spirit of tlic compilari^ arc out- 
numbered by the domeUica by Uvo to one. The work is 
shallow, sententious, and boinbastic, full of the boldest 
metaphor and rhetorical artifices of the juver Age, 
especially forced antithc.scs and far-fetched epigrams, 
only occasionally relieved by touches of poetic fancy or 
neat passages of narrative or dialogue. His cliief sources 
seem to have been Livy and Cicero, but there arc indica- 
tions of many others, such as Varro, Coclius Antipater, 
Pompcius Trogus, and several Greek wnters. Hr. u.,c ^ 
this material is almost entirely 

greatly in extent and acairacj'. Iict the vancts and 
Snience of the compilation 

of success in antiquity, and considerably ina« in the 
Middle Ages. It is rcfcircd to b> Pb«J 
Plutarch, and others. Most signifieant however, is the 
Stence of uvo later epitomes, first n by Julius 
Paris (fourtli cent.?) and has attached J" 

on Roman names, De pra/r.t^tmkis. incTudcd in 

C. Titiur. Probus and elsewhere ciToncou.,li, me uclcU in 
mnnu.scripts as hk. ValenuV ww . 1 

second, by Janoarius Nepotianua IS’.h c.‘h o.i 

early in bk. 3. 

Waisr.i; A. .'Ecuenk;-- fiTi^; 

(iS?4; CJ C. V,’. 

(1&7S). 
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VALERIUS (i8) ASIATICUS, a wealthy Roman, 
bom at Vienna (Narbonensis), was consul in a.d. 46. 
Involved in Gaius’ death, he later fell a_ victim to Messal- 
lina for alleged aspiration to the Empire (47). Claudius 
attacked his memory in a famous speech (Dessau, ILS 
212). 

PIR, V25J Ph. Fabia, La Table claudienne de Lyon (1929). io4- 


VALERIUS (19) FLACCUS (two subscriptions in the 
Vatican manuscript of his Argonautka give his name 
fully as C. Valerius Flaccus Balbus Setinus (bk. 2), or as 
C. V. F. Setinus Balbus (bk. 5), but the last two names 
are uncertain). Nothing is known of his life save that he 
was a quindedmvir sacris faciundts (i. 5, 8. 239-41), that 
he probably began his poem in A.d. 80 (see references to 
Titus and his Ternplum Divi Vespasiani, 1. 13-16, and to 
the eruption of Vesuvius, 3. 208-9, 4- 507~9)i and that 
premature death overtook him before he completed his 
eighth book in 92 or 93 ; for the only certain reference to 
him in Roman literature is Quintilian’s brief expression 
of regret at his demise (Inst. 10. i. 90). . 

His only known work is the Argonautka, which is 
indebted to but not a close imitation of the similar 
work of Apollonius Rhodius (q.v.), in so far as Valerius 
is less concerned with deliberate displays of learning 
and with passages which tend to lower the heroic standard 
of the epic. He is more pathetic than Apollonius and 
invests his characters and theme with a Roman dignity. 
The poem takes the reader in the company of the Argo- 
nauts from lolcos to Colchis, where Jason secures the 
Golden Fleece and escapes with Medea, but it breaks 
off abruptly with the pursuit of the Argo by her brother 
Absyrtus. Had Valerius lived to complete his poem, he 
would probably have brought his heroes back via the 
Danube and either the Adriatic as did Apollonius, or the 
North Sea in order td pay a compliment to the memory 
of Vespasian, who had once served in Britain (cf. 1. 7-9). 

Valerius is strongly influenced by both Virgil and 
Ovid, like the other epic writers of the early Empire, but 
is probably a truer poet than they, in so far as he is less 
obviously rhetorical than Lucan and a more original 
genius than Statius. Unlike them, however, he was 
unknown in the Middle Ages until the Florentine 
humanist Poggio Bracciolini discovered at St. Gall in 
1416 a manuscript (now lost) of the first three books and 
part of the fourth. Vat. Lat. 3277 (saec. ix in.), possibly 
from Fulda, is the principal surviving authority for the 
text. See also epic poetry, latin, para 3. 
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VALERIUS (20) LICINIANUS, Lucius, from Bilbilis 
(Mart. I. 61. II ; 4. 55. i), an advocate whom Martial 
considered a Spanish Cicero, was exiled by Domitian, 
but permitted by Nerva to settle in Sicilyj where he 
professed oratory (Plin. Ep. 4. ii). 


VALERIUS, see also babrios, dioclctian, habpocra- 

TIO.V, JULIUS, LICINIUS, MAXIMIAN, MAXIMINUS (a), 
MAXIMUS, PROBOS, EEVERUS (4). 


VALETUDINARIUM, see medicine, § iii. 

VALGIUS RUFUS (cos. stiff. 12 b.c.), one of the poetic 
circle patronized by Maecenas (Hor. Sat. 1. 10. "82), was 
consoled by Horace (Carm. 2. 9) on the death of a 
favourite slave, Mystes, whom he had himself com- 
memorated in elegiac laments. He composed epigrams, 
translated Apollodorus’ rhetorical precepts (Quint. 'Imt. 
3. I. 18), wrote on grammatical questions and on herbs. 

See PIR-, Teuffel; Schanz; Baehrens, FPR. J. W. D. 

VALLIUS SYRIACUS, a distinguished rhetorician 
in the elder Seneca’s Controversiae (i. i. ii and 21 ; 2. i. 
34 ff. ; 7. 6. 1 1 ; 9. 4. 1 8). He proclaimed himself a pupil of 
Theodorus (q.v. 3), and therefore not a slavish employer 
of narratio (q.v.) in his speeches. 

VANDALS, a Germanic race, who moved from their 
original home on the Baltic to the Hungarian plain 
about A.D. 170. There they developed mailed cavalry, 
armed with lance and bow, and raided Raetia and Italy. 
In A.D. 406 they crossed the Rhine at Moguntiacum 
(Mai«s) in conjunction with the Germanic Suebi and the 
non-Germanic Alans, and three years later invaded 
Spain. They were acloiowledged as foederati, and the 
Asding Vandals shared Galicia with the Suebi, while 
the Siling Vandals received Baetica and the Alans 
Lusitania. Visigoth attacks annihilated the Silings and 
cut up the Alans. Remnants of the latter joined the 
Asdings, and Gunderic became king of the Vandals and 
Alans. 

Alone among the Germanic invaders the Vandals 
built a fleet, with which they overran the Balearic Islands.' 
In A.D. 429 Gaiseric led his mixed nation into Mauretania 
(q.v.) Tingitana. The Vandals, who had become Arians, 
received the support of rebellious Moors, and Donatist 
and Circumcellion victims of Catholic repression. After 
some opposition Gaiseric seized Carthage (439), where 
he ruled as a practically independent king, controlling 
Italy’s corn-supply, MEddng Carthage once more a great 
naval power, he attacked Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica, 
and in 455 sent his fleet to the Tiber, The Vandal sack 
of Rome, though comparatively mild, avenged the fate 
of their Phoenician predecessors six centuries earlier. 
Gaiseric was the most dreaded power in the Mediter- 
ranean till his death (477). 

The Vandals remained a tyrannical and persecuting 
minority of Arian landovraiers among their Catholic 
subjects. The Romano-Berber population served their 
illiterate masters with mental and manual labour. The 
Vandal leaders paid no taxes on their large estates; the 
old financial system disappeared; and, though com, 
marbles, and minerals were still exported, African 
TOmmerce dwindled. Justinian found an excuse to 
intervene, and Belisarius’ expeditionary force crushed 
the Vandal armies (533). Subsequent revolts ended in 
the transportation of the fighting-men to different parts 
of the Empire, and the extirpation of the Vandal race 
from Africa. 

Letters of St. Augustine; Procopius, De Bello Vandalico. E. 
Gautier, Qensiric, roi des Vandales (1932): L. Schmidt, Gcschichte 
der Vandalen (1901). W. N. W. 

VARGUNTEIUS, Quintus (2nd c. b.c.), junior to 
Lampadio (q.v.) among early lecturers on old Latin 
poets, expounded Ermius in public lectures, attracting 
large audiences (Suet. Gram. 2). 

VARIUS RUFUS, a distin^ished elegiac, epic, and 
tragic Augustan poet, friend of Virgil (Catal. 7; EcL 9, 
35), Maecenas, and Horace (Sat. i, 5. 40; 6. 55), who 
praises his epic highly (Conn, i, 6; Sat. i. 10. 43). His 
recorded epics are the De morte (based perhaps on 
Epicurean principles with special reference to Julius 
Caesar’s death) and a Panegyric on Augustus. ■ His 
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tragedy Thyesies, performed at the games after Actium 
(29 B.C.), won deep admiration and comparison \%-ith the 
Greek masterpieces (Quint. 3, 8. 45, 10. i. 98; Tac. Dial. 
12). Assisted by Plotius Tucca (q.v,), he edited the 
Acnetd by Augustus’ orders after Virgil’s death. 

Morel, FPL, G. C. W. 

VARRO (i), Gaius Terentius (cor. 216 d.c.), was 
represented in the hostile aristocratic tradition as of 
humble origin (a butcher’s son) and as a radical dema- 
gogue opposed to the Senate (cf. C. Flaminius), whereas 
his career shows that he enjoyed the Senate’s confidence, 
wliile his father may have been a rich merchant. He was 
praetor in 218 b.C. As consul he comm.anded at Cannae 
(q.v.); he was probably no more responsible than his 
colleague, L. Aemilius Paullus, for the subsequent 
disaster, after which he was thanked by the Senate for 
not despairing of the State. He served as proconsul in 
Picenum (2is-2r3), held Etruria against Hannibal’s 
advance (208^07), and went as an amlsassador to Africa 
in 200. H. H. S. 

VARRO (2), Marcus Terentius (116-27 was 
■probably bom at Reatc in the country of the Sabines 
(Symmachus, Ep. i. 2. 21; according to Augustine, De 
civ. Z). 4. 1, 'Romae natus et cducatus’). He was a pupil 
of the first Roman philologist L. Aelius Stilo, who made 
himself known by his researches into the genuineness of 
the comedies bearing Plautus’ name. At Athens Ids 
teacher of philosophy was the Academic Antiochus of 
Ascalon. In public life Varro rose to be a praetor. He 
fought as a partisan of Pompey in Spain in 49, but 
without success. Caesar restored him to favour and 
appointed him keeper of the future public library in 47. 
After Caesar’s deatli he was outlawed by Antony in 43, 
but escaped death. His libraries, however, were plun- 
dered. When the Civil War was over he was allowed to 
devote himself entirely to peaceful study. According to 
Gcllius (3. 10. 17) he had already edited 490_books at the 
beginning of his 78th year. We Itnovv the titles of fiftj-- 
five works, a catalogue of Varro’s writings (but not of all) 
having been preserved in a fragment of Hieronymus 
(Ritschl, OpUK. iii. 522 ff.). We possess only hvo of his 
works substantially: Dc linsua Latina (in part) and 
Jicrum rusticamm libri iii. 

Works 

1. Dc lingjia Latina libri XXV, of which bks. 5-10 
nrp partly extant fonly s and 6 entirely). Book i con- 
tained an introduction, probably a general view of the 
subject, books 2-7 explained how words had originated 
and were applied to things and ideas, 8-13 treated 
declension and conjugation, 14-25 dealt with syntax. 
Books 2-4 W’cre dedicated by Varro to liis quaestor 
Septumius, but starting from bk. 5 the remaining books 
are dedicated to Cicero. *rhc work was published before 
Cicero’s death, probably in 43 n.C. The derivations arc 
often fanciful, but the work has preserved many quota- 
tions, cspcciallv from the old Latin poets. 

2. Emm nnticar.im libri 111 (.27 B.c.); bk. i treats of 
agriculture in general; 2 of cattle- and shccp-brceding; 

3 of the smaller live stock kept on a farm, such as b'™-S 
bees, fishes, etc. Varro’s aim was to rouse the ditninistied 
interest in countiy-lifc. The author has a tiresome 
tendency to group subject-matter under vanoas head- 
ings and dixidc these again into subdivisions, but nis 
prefaces arc enjoyable and his book is not wiUiout wit. 

Of Varro’s lost works we may menuon: 

r. Satunmm litrtn'ppeanm libri CL, probably le- 
tsveen 81 and 67 n.c., humorous essays seasoned with 
verses, in vvhidi Varro followed, but in his 
way, the dialogues of the Cynic philosopher . 
of G-adara (first half of 3rd c. n.c,). Varro 
here an enemy to the luxury end otlicr foiole* . 

,j,s Hh: 


time. Ninety titles and 600 fragments have come down 
to us. 

2. Anliguilalum rertm humanaruni et divittanm libri 
XLI (47 n.c.). The first twenty-five books dealt witlt 
res huTTtanae, and the last sixteen books with re% divinac 
(Augustine, De civ. D. 6. 3). To arrange his subject- 
matter he put the questions: VTio? Where? When? 
What? After an introductory book, 2-25 were divided 
into four parts: 2-7 treated of persons (c.g. inhabitants 
of Italy), 8-13 of places (c.g. Rome, Italy), 14-19 of the 
times, 20-25 of the actions of men. 

The sixteen books that contained the res divinac began 
witli an introductory book; the rest were divided into 
five parts: 27-9, priests; 30-2, temples, etc.; 33-5, festal 
days, games, etc.; 36-8, sacra-, 39-41 the gods. 

3. Logistoricon libri LXXVI (44 n.c.-?), a collection 
of dialogues on various subjects — education of children, 
madness, chastity, etc. Every’ book took its name from a 
celebrated character, c.g. Marius de fortuna, Tubero de 
origine Iwmana. 

4. Hcbdomadcs vel de imaginibus (libri xv; 39 n.c.). 
Tilts work treated of famous Romans and Greeks, and 
contained 700 portraits illustrating the text (PHn. HN 
35. 11). It was called Hcbdomadcs (Gcllius, 3. 10. i), 
because the number 7 played on important part through- 
out. 

5. Disciplinanmi libri IX, an encyclopaedia of the 
artes liberalcs, i.e. of the branches of learning essential 
for a free-bom man (cf. encyclopaedic learnlsg). 

Varro’s writings cover nearly every domain of science 
— history {De vita populi Romani, ‘a social history of the 
Roman people’), geography, rhetoric, jurisprudence {Dc 
iure civili lib. XV), philosophy, music, medicine, archi- 
tecture, literary histo^ {Dc scacnins originibus lib. Ill; 
Dc comoediis Plautinis). He was the greatest scholar 
among the Romans; as to his method, lie was a pupil of 
the Greeks, but he collected his matter largely himself. 
His works were a mine of information for pagan and 
Christian authors, and even for medieval compilers. 
See also gram.mar; scholarship, latin. 
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Lux AND Works. G. Boijticr, La Vie et let ouvraset ill M. T. ■ 
Vanon (1S61); H. Dnhlmonn, J'lV, SuppI, vi (i< 53 s). 1172. 

Trxis: Lins. LaLl Weidmann (SpenptI), 'itubner (Schocll 
and Goclt): Her. rust,; Teubner (Goeu); FraEm. Gramm, and 
Lit.: G. Funaioli, Gramm. liam./rarm. >• 183 (Teubner); SaL Men.; 
Weidmann (UQchclcr-Hcracui, I’etron. Sal, igj3, 181); Anilg,: 
Ji. Merkel, Oeidi Fasli (1S41), p. evi; P. Mirsch, Lrig:. Slud. v. i 
(iSSa): LoeIsL. Imac.: Ch. Cliappuis, Pram- del ouxr. de Perron 
(1S68); DUo.: F. Uiuchl, Opme. lii. 372; Hlsu Ir.: H. Peter, lUlRet. 
ii (1906), p. 9. 

Co.M.'iENTARirs: Her. Rust.: J, G. Schneider, Seript. rei 
rutt. i {1704): H. Kcil, Comment, in Varronit rer. rutl. liimt Ires 
(critical, 1S91). 

Transl-atio.S'S : Line. LaL: U. G. Kent (with tent. I.4)rb): 
Iter Rutl. 1 : L. Storr-JUett (1912); W. D. Hooper and 11 . B. Ash 
(tv. test. ^ , 

SnxE AND Diction: G. Heidnch, Der Slit dtt V'arro (1S92); 
R. KrumbicRcl, Dc Verroniar.o lerihendi Senere ipiceitior.es (1892); 
E. Norden, kumiproia i (1909), 194. 

Special Srenitst Line. Lat.; H. DaWmsnn, V. und dir 
helleniitiiche Sprachtheotie (1931); Sat. Men.; k Riccomarno, 


J'idl. Stud. (193S); D» ernta Pop. Rom.: P. Fraccaro, Studi 
Varraniani (igoT);'Do vita Pop. nom.: B. mpotili (ti/^f). pjp 

VARRO (3) ATACINUS, Pi.-nLiU3 Tn'iemus, was 
born at Ata.x in N.vboncsc Gaul in 82 n.c. and died 
shortly before 33 n.c. Of his life noihing is knotvTi but 
his attachment to a pseudonymou.a Leucadia, to whtmi 
he addressed e!cgie.s, Be.sidcs these, which Pfopertiu.s 
and Ovid seem to rcipcct, he wrote Argonautira, imitat- 
ing or translating Apollonius Rliodius, 3 geographical 
poem named Chorogtaphia, a pcttical calendar entitled 
Ef imenis (but both word and euthorahip etc duputed), 
spparcaily based on Aratus' PLia-.-rmend, t SeUuri 
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Sequanicum on Caesar’s campaign of 58, and, Horace 
testifies, some ineffective satire. The ancients thought 
well of his versions from the Greek, and fragments tend 
to corroborate them: the Belhtm Seqttaniaim, which 
might interest us most, seems not to have attracted tlrem. 

See DIDACTIC POETRY, LATIN. 

Morel, FPL 93- E. P. B. 

VARRO (4) MURENA, Aulus Threntius, in 25 b.c. 
ruthlessly subdued the Salassi of the Val d’ Aosta. His 
camp became later Augusta Praetoria (q.v.). While con- 
sul with Augustus (23), he was involved in a conspiracy 
with Fannius Caepio and was executed. His sister 
married Maecenas. To him is addressed Hor. Camt. 
3 - 19. 

M. Fluas.PIP V A. 706; H. Stuart Jones, CAH x. 136; R. Syme, 
Roman Revolution (t939)i see Index. A. M. 

VARUS (i), Publius Attius, praetor, then propraetor 
in Africa, in 49 B.c. after having opposed Caesar in 
Picenum, crossed to Africa. As the effective leader of 
the Pompeians he defeated Curio. After Pharsalus he 
had to resign to Scipio the supreme command. He feU 
at Munda. A. M. 

VARUS (2), Publius Quinctilius (eos. 13 b.c.), of a 
patrician family that had been of no importance for 
centuries. He owed his career to the favour of Augustus, 
being the husband of Claudia Pulchra, the grand-niece 
of the Princeps, and was able to acquire some political 
influence (his two sisters made good marriages, cf. the 
table in PlV xvii. 870). Varus became proconsul of 
Africa (? 7-6 b.c.), and then legate of Syria. When 
Judaea revolted after the death of Herod the Great he 
marched rapidly southwards and dealt firmly with the 
insurgents (Josephus, £jf 2, 39 ff., etc.). Varus is next 
heard of as legate of the Rhme army in a.d. 9. When 
marching back with three legions from the summer- 
camp near the Weser, he was treacherously attacked in 
difficult country by Axminius (q.v.) whose professions 
he had trusted. The Roman army was destroyed in the 
Saltus Teutoburgiensis and Varus took his own life 
, (Dio 56. 18-22; Velleius 2. 117-20; Florus 2. 30). 
Varus was made the scapegoat for the signal failure of 
Augustus’ whole German policy. He is alleged to have 
been grossly extortionate in Syria, toipid and incompe- 
tent in his German command — ^“ut corpora ita animo 
immobilior, otio magis castrorum quam bellicae adsuetus 
militiae’ (Velleius 2. 117. 2). On the site of his defeat 
see bibliography, CAH x. 943. R. s. 

VARUS (3), Quinctilius, son of the general defeated by 
the Germans in a.d. 9, was as a speaker trained under the 
pre-Tiberian rhetor Cestius Pius from Smyrna. 

VARUS (4), Arrius, a Roman knight, served with 
distinction as praefecttis cohortis under Corbulo, but 
later defamed his old commander to Nero. In a.d. 69, 
when a primus pilus in one of die Danubian legions, he 
lent vigorous help to Antonius Primus on the Flavian 
side in the invasion of Italy, being rewarded after the 
final victory with the office of praefectus praetoria. 
Mucianus, however, soon arrived at Rome, put a check 
upon his ambitions (cf. the tteatment of Antonius 
Primus), and reduced him to the post of praefectus 
atmonae. He is not heard of aftenvards. r. S. 

VARUS (5), P. Alfenus, see aleenus. 

VASE-PAINTING. Ninth to eighth century b.c. 
Geometric. Athenian ‘Dipylon’ vases have rhythmical 
bands (often divided into metopes) of complicated 
pattern and figure-scenes, battles, dances, funerals, etc., 
in silhouette. Local variants, mostly with fewer figure- 
scenes, occur elsewhere. 


2. Seventh century. Orientalizing. From c. 725 
B.c. patterns become more naturalistic and the decora- 
tion less orderly, with larger figures in partial outline; 
later the black-figure style (silhouette with incised inner 
marldngs) comes in, Athenian vases are divided into 
Early Proto-Attic (reminiscent of geometric), ‘black and 
white’. Late Proto-Attic (predominantly black-figure). 
In Corinth Middle and Late Proto-Corinthian, 700-625 
(neat and orderly; some small polychrome vases of 
superlative merit), is followed by Early Corinthian, 625- 
600 (black-figure; animal friezes and heroic scenes). 
Melian vases have large, untidy, heroic scenes. E^t 
Greek vases have processions of animals on white 
ground; figure-scenes are rare. 

3. Sixth century. Black-figure. In Athens two lines 
can be traced: i. Vigorous style. Massive figures and 
often violent scenes. Originates in seventh century with 
Nessus painter. Continued by Sophilus, c. 570, the 
painter of Siana cups, 575-550, Saconides (‘the Lydian’), 
560-530, Execias (q.v.), Andocides (q.v.) painter, and 
Leagrus group, c. 515. 2. Delicate style. Drawing neat 
and fine, sometimes formal. Begins with Clitias, 560, 
and painters of Little Master cups, c. 550, then .^asis 
(q.v.) painter and the Affecter; and after 525 'Antimenes 
painter and Menon painter (see andocides). 

4. Corinthian vase-painting continues till about 550, 
with some excellent pictures, e.g. ‘Departure of Amphi- ' 
araus’. Chalcis carries on the best Corinthian tradition 
until 520, but the later Phineus group shows Ionian 
influence. The finest Laconian vases, e.g. Arcesilas cup, ' 
are produced 590-550. The chief East Greek styles are' 
Fikellura, 570-500 (derives from Rhodian; drawing 
often witty), Clazomenian, 560-530, including North- 
ampton group (formal and decorative),^ Caeretan, 540- 
525 (lively scenes of ‘Heracles and Busins’, etc.; perhaps 
made in Italy, but, unlike Pontic and allied groups, shows 
no Etruscan influence), 

5. 530-400. Red-figure. Figures reserved against 
black background, inner markings in black or brown. In 
Athens starts with Andocides (q.v.) painter and Menon 
painter. The vigorous style is continued by Euphronius 
(q.v.), Euthymides (q.v.), Cleophrades painter (see 
EPICTETUS i), Panaetius painter (see euphronius), Brygus 
(q.v.) painter; and the delicate style by Epictetus (q.v. i), 
Phintias (formal and elaborate), Berlin painter (rh]^- 
mical line and quiet beauty), jPan painter (mannerist), 
Duris (q.v.). After 480 Niobid painter and Penthesilea 
painter (see euphronius) reflect composition of Micon 
and Polygnotus (q.v.); Chicago painter and painter of 
Boston phiale are quieter. White-ground vases, particu- 
larly lecythi,aic now common; Achilles painter, 460-440, 
develops tradition of Berlin painter; Reed painter (430- 
410) is more passionate. In red-figure Eretria painter 
(440-420) begins a rich style which Meidias painter 
elaborates (see meidias) ; Berlin Dinus painter is realistic 
and vigorous. Red-figure painting starts in south Italy 
about 440 and at first is strongly influenced by Athens, 

_ 6. Fourth century. In Athens the rich style con- 
tinues in the work of Meidias painter’s successors. The 
vigorous style can be traced through successive groups 
of Kertch vases. In south Italy local groups, Lucaman, 
Tarentine (including Clnathia), Apulian, Paestan, etc., 
develop on their own lines ; their subjects are sometimes 
interesting, the drawing usually unplcasing, and the 
decorative value marred by excessive use of white and 
yellow paint. Gnathia ware has interesting echoes of 
Sicyonian painting. Vase-painting ends in the third 
century. 

Recent works: General: Corpus Vasortim antiguorum; Clasiificji’ 
lion des ciramiques antiques; E. Pfuhl, Malerei und ZeiAtnuns da 
Griechen (1923); Masterpieces of Greek Drawing and Painting (1950); 
E. Buschor, Greek Vase-pointing (1921); P. Jncobsthal, Ornamente 
griechischer Vasen (1927). Special. Geometric: J, L. Myres, liw 
were the Greeks f (1930), 473. Seventh century, Proto-Attic: j. M* 
Cook, BSA XXXV. 165. Corinthian: H. G, G. Payne, Necrocorir.lkio 
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(»93*); FrotoUorinthiiche Vascmnnhrei (1033). Island: H. G. G. 
I’aj-nc, 1926, 203. East Greek: A. Kumpf, jn/irfc. 1933, 55, 
Sixth centuiT. Ulack-fiKure: J. D. Bearley, Altie Btach-fiaure 
(1930): BSA xxxii. i; J//S 1932, 167 (Little Master cups); New 
York Metrop. Museum v. 93; M. Robertson, J/IS 1935, 224 
(S/ana cups); C. E. Haspeis, Attic lilach-figurtd Lekythoi (1936); 
S, I’apaspiridi-Karusu, Ath. Mitt. Ixii. nt (Sophilus): A. Kumpf. 
Sakonidcs (i937)" Clialcidian: Rumpf, ClsalhiJiichc flaxen {1927); 
H. R. W. Smith, Origin of Clialcidian Ware (1932). Laconian: 
E. A. Lane, BSA xxxiv, 09, Fikellura: R. M. Cook, BSA anneiv. t. 
Claromcnian: J. D. Beazfey, BSR xi. i. Caeretan: E. Pettier, Mon. 
Biot ^1933), I. Pontic, etc.: T. Dohm, Die sehtcarafyurigen 
etrushschm Knren (1937). Red-fiRurc: J. D. Beaxley, Attic lied- 
figured Vases in American Museums (1918); Attische Vascnmaler 
(19^5); Greek Vases in Poland (1928); Der Berlinerrr.aler (1930); 
Der Banmaler (1931); T. B. L. Webster, Der Niobidenmaler {193SR 
K. Schefold, Untersuchungen zu den Kertscher Vasen (1934). White 
pround: J. D. Beazlcy, Attic White Lekythoi (1938). Italian: A. D. 
Trendoll, FrUhitaliotischc Vasen (1938); Paestan Pottm (1936); 
C. W. L. Schcurlecr, Arch. Anz. 1936, 285 (Gnathia). B. L. W. 

VATES, sec prophecies. 

VATIA, see SERVILIUS (2) and (3). 

C 

VATICAN, originally the district on the west bank of 
the Tiber attending from the territory of Veit to the 
reaches below Rome, but in the chorography of Rome 
restricted to the ridge {mons or monies) confining the 
river from Pons Milvius to the Janiculum (Cic. Alt. 13. 
33. 4). A still more restricted topographical use is repre- 
sented by VaticanavallisCrac, Ann. 14. 14) and Vaiica- 
num (Plin. HN 8. 37; 16. 237; 18. 20), the unhealthy 
plain which the valley drained. Here lay the Nauinachia 
and the Cirais Gai el Ncroitis, the latter the scene of 
early Christian martj'rdoms and close to the site of St. 
Peter’s basilica. Vaticauus was also attached to a shrine 
of the Magna Mater, whose altars (C/L vi. 497-504) 
have been found on the site of St, Peter’s facade and 
which seems to have been an important cult-centre, with 
branches in Gaul and Germany (C/L xiii. 1751, 7281). 

I. A. R. 


VATICINATIO, sec divinatiom, para 4, 

VATINIUS, PuDUOS, tribune 59 b.c., sponsored the 
bills granting Caesar (q.v.) Cisalpine Gaul and Illyricum, 
and confirming Pompey’s Eastern settlement, and figured 
prominently in the attacks on Bibulus and in the Vettius 
affair. In 56 Cicero, defending Scstius (q.v.), delivered 
the invective In P, Valinitim Icslctn interrogatio, but in 
54, obedient to the triumvirs, successfully _ defended 
Vatinius on a bribery charge. After serving tyith Caesar 
in Gaul, Vatinius won a victory in the Adriatic in 47, 
and in December received the consulate, an office he 
always boasted he would hold. His proconsulate, m 
Illyricum, was recognized by a supfiticalio in 45 ; and 
despite his surrender to Brutus in 43 he triumphed in 42. 
The best-hated man of his time, he was made an easy butt 
by his person.al disabilities, weak legs, and scrofulous 
swellings; but he took raillery' well, and in later life w’os 
genuinely reconciled with Cicero, to whom m 45 he 
wrote Fans. 5. ro. (Cf. Catullus, 14. 3 sud S^~ 3 A 

L. G. Pocock, A Commentary on Cicero Jn Vatiniim Uq^O)^ ^ 


^^2Cr^GAL meant an indirect tax, though it is some- 
times loosely used as equivalent to irtbttlitm. it was 
applied to revenue derived from public land, mines, salt- 
works, etc., and in general to rents denved from btatc 
propertv. Apart from such charges the only rvetigntifl 
of the Republican period were the poriona (q.v.) anU tuc 
viccfinta Itbertatis, a tax of S P'^*’ ^ 

manumitted .slaves. In thePrincipate the number o. he 
fectigalia was increased, and they provided a considc. le 
part'of the State revenue. Only rrctigaha were P^'d bj 
rise inhabitant.s of Iral v, who were exempt froin t"bunim. 
The most important of the vecsigaha syerc tlie 
In order to raise revenue for the p.rovision of F*” " 

to old soldiers Augustus founded the cffunupi n .» , 


into vyhich was paid tlic yield of ttvo new taxes, the 
cenlesima renim vataliitm, a tax of 1 per cent, on sales by 
auction, and the viccsima hcrcciiiatttm. The latter was a 
charge of 5 per cent, on all sums above 100,000 sesterces 
bequeathed to persons other tlian near relatives. The 
death-duties were paid by citizens only, and their intro- 
duction tvas resented by Italians, who objected to any 
form of t.'Lxation. The c.vtension of the citizenship had 
the effect of increasing their yield. /Inothcr vcctigal 
was the quinta ct vicesima vcnalium mancipioritm, a 4 per 
cent, tax on sales of slaves. The collection of vcctigalia 
was even in the Principatc let out to companies of 
publicani (q.v.). In the second century single conductorcs 
(q.v.) took their place, and subsequently vcctigalia were 
collected by State officials. Sec also E.MPHyTEU3iS. 

G. H. S. 

VEDIOVIS, VEIOVIS, VEDWS, an andent deity, 
worshipped at Rome between the Arx and Capitol and 
on ff’ibcr island (Platncr-Ashby, p. 548 f.) and at 
Bovillae. His offering was a shc-goat, sacrificed ritu 
Itttmatto (Gell. 5. 12. 12), wheUicr that means on behalf of 
the dead (cf. Festus, p. 91. 24 Lindsay) or as a surrogate 
for a liuman victim (PrcIIcr-Jordan, Rom. AlytbolA i. 
265). This suggests a chthonian god, but his name is 
puzzling. The ancients, deriving luppitcr from ittttarc, 
took Vediouis as 'the non-hclpcr’ (Gcll. ibid. 8), i.c. 
harmful, or .as 'little luppitcr’, on the analogy of ttc- 
grandis (Ovid, Fasti 3. 445-8, cf. Festus, p, 519. 22 
Lindsay, both from Verrius Flaccus); Wissowa, RK, 
p. 237, as a sort of anti-Iuppitcr, a god of the dead; 
C. Koch, Der rdmisclic Juppitcr, p. 68, as meaning an 
abnormaPform of luppitcr. His festival was on 21 May 
(calendars) and lus statue of Apolline type (GcII. ibid. 
Ilf.). II.J.R. 

VEDIUS POLLIO, PoDUU.s, a freedman’s son, was 
friend of Augustus, who made him a knight; rich and 
cruel, he used to feed his lampreys with human flesh. He 
w.as active in the civil service in Asia after Actium, and 
was widely honoured. He died in 15 n.c. bequeathing to 
Augustus the villa of Pausilypon (q.v.). 

PIR, V 213; K. Scott, AyPhil. 1939, 459; R. Syme, Roman 
Revolution (sgsofi -ito. A, M. 

VEDENTO, Farricius, impeached A.n. 62 for hts 
satiric ‘Codicilli’ against senators and priests, was 
banished by Nero and had his publications burned 
(therefore much in demand, 'conquisitos Icctitatosque’, 
says Tacitus); but under Domitian became active in 
Rome as a delator and one of Juvenal's satiric council on 
the Emperor’s turbot (Tac. Attn. 14. 50; Juv. 3. 185; 4. 

1 13 and 123 : 6. z 13). J. W. I). 

VEII, the most southern of Etniscan cities, only nine 
miles north of Rome, was a pcrpeUial menace to it in 
early times (‘assidui ct nnniuersarii liosfes’, Florus i. la). 
Dennis aptly calls it the 'Troy of Italy’, recalling tlie 
legends of tlie siege which ended Veit’s wars with Rome 
in 396 n.c. Till then the Romans had not m.astcrcd the 
west bank of the Tiber. The captured land w.as soon 
formed into four new rustic tribes. Vcii w.as about seven 
miles in circumference. Lh'>'(t' 155 5 - 2) testifies to its 
carlv strength, Flonis and Plutarch (Cartiillits) to its 
wc.aith, but it had become desolate by the time of .Augtis- 
tos (Propertius 10. 27), when it w .5 made a rminiripiurs 
Aiigtislum. Probably tiio materials were used in building 
Rome. Vcii was especially fatuous for its statuary'. 
Pliny (//.V 35. 157) h.as pre.scrvcd ti:c n.nme of Vuka, 
commissioned to furnish statues for Jupiter’s scrtiple on 
the Roman Capitol From VuJea’s school cattie the 
terracotu statue of Apollo found in Z916, now in the 
Museo di Villa Giulia at Rome. I?- R.-hkcI. 

\TaIOVIS, see vnitovis. 
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VEIOVIS AEDES, see capitol. 

VELABRUM was the low ground between the Capitol 
and Palatine in Rome, originally a swamp open to Tiber 
floods. The Cloaca Maxima (q.v.) passed riverwards 
through it, and by draining made of it one of the busiest 
centres in the city (Macrob. i. lo. i s), contained between 
the Vicus Tuscus and Vicus lugarius and carrying all 
traffic between the Forum and the river. Here lay Acca 
Larentia’s shrine. A. R. 

VELIA, now a narrow ridge or spur connecting the 
Palatine and Oppian hills of Rome at the head of the Via 
Sacra (q.v.). The summit was probably modified by 
levelling for the vestibule of Nero’s Domus Aurea in A.D. 
64, where later stood the temple of Venus and Rome, 
dedicated in a.d. 135. The saddle was crowned by the 
Arch of Titus {CIL vi. 945). I. A. R. 

VELITES. In the early Republican army the light- 
armed troops were recruited from citizens unable to 
provide themselves with hoplite armour and were called 
rorarii. By the Second Punic War their title had been 
changed to velites. The number in each legion was the 
same as tliat of hastati or principes. In battle they were 
employed probably as iacidatores (ypoatfiopdxoi) in con- 
junction with the cavalry to open the attack and were 
regularly stationed on the flanks. They were abolished 
by Marius and their place was taken by foreign con- 
tingents (e.g. Balearic slingers). See also arms, roman. 

Kromayer-Vdth, Hemeesen und Kriegfuhrung der Gricchcn und 
Romer (1928). H. M. D. P. 

VELIUS LONGUS (early and c. B.C.), scholar, who 
interested himself in the language of Republican authors 
and wrote a commentary on the Aeneid, Only his De 
orthographia (td. Keil, Gramm, Lat. vii. 46-81) is extant. 

Cf. Teuffel, § 3S2. 30; Schanz-Hosiua, § 396. 

VELLEIUS PATERCULUS, Gaios (c. ig b.c. -after 
A.D. 31), was of Campanian descent. We owe oiu: 
knowledge of his origin and personal history to the 
naive family pride with which he refers to the exploits 
of his forefathers and his own career. His maternal 
ancestors included Decius Magius, who remained faith- 
ful to Rome when Capua joined Harmibal, and Minatius 
Magius, who received Roman citizenship for raising a 
legion which fought for Rome in the Social War. V.’s 
paternal grandfather was praefectus fabrum under Pom- 
peius, and his father served in the cavalry in Germany. 
He himself served as a tribune in Thrace and Macedonia 
and accompanied Gaius Caesar to the East in i b.c. He 
served for eight years under Tiberius as prefect of horse 
and legaliis in Germany and Pannonia, and, on Tiberius’ 
recommendation was elected quaestor in a.d. 6 and 
praetor in 13. There is no evidence that he held furtlrer 
office. 

The Historiae Romanae is a compendium of Roman 
history addressed to V.’s friend M. Vinicius (\vho married 
Julia, daughter of Germanicus) on attaining the consul- 
ship, A.D. 30. Bk. I, of winch the opening and the part 
dealing with the period from Romulus to the battle of 
Pydna are missing, begins with the history of the Orient 
and_ Greece and ends with the fall of Carthage and 
Corinth (146 b . c .); bk. 2, covering the period 146 b . c . to 
A.D. 30, becomes more detailed as it approaches the 
author’s own day, doubtless because, as he tells us, he 
projected a fuller history from the Civil War onwards. 
He inserted two historical excursuses, on Roman coloni- 
zation (i. 14-15) and on the Roman provinces (z. 38-9), 
and three on literary' topics, one on early Latin literature 
(2. 9), and another on the Ciceronian and Augustan 
period (2. 36), in which he couples Virgil with the minor 
poet Rabirius, while a third (i. 16-17) points out that the 
flourishing periods in Greek and Latin literature were 


confined within very brief limits. He shows some 
knowledge of Greek literature, mentioning Homer, 
Hesiod, tragic and comic writers, Isocrates, Plato, 
Aristotle. He cites Cato, Hortensius, and the Memoirs 
of Augustus among liis sources (i. 7. 3 ; 2. 16. 3 and 124. 
3). A considerable controversial literature discusses 
authors possibly used by him (see Schanz). 

Velleius is the typical retired officer who has turned 
amateur historian. He is enthusiastic rather than critical 
and has all the pretentiousness of the novice who has 
fallen under the spell of contemporary rhetoric. Though 
his work is the earliest extant specimen of post-Augustan 
prose, his style has all the characteristics of the Silver 
Age. His attempts at pointed phraseolo^, though 
occasionally effective, are often puerile. He indulges in 
lengthy sentences which are not periods but mere strings 
of clauses interspersed with parentheses, and he has an 
irritating fondness for exclamations and interrogations. 
He admits that he wrote hurriedly, and the stream of his 
narrative, if it sometimes carries the reader along with it, 
certainly lacks profundity. His interest is chiefly biograph- 
ical, and he portrays, often with some skill, the lesser lights 
as well as the protagom’sts of history. His admiration for 
his old chief 'Tiberius and for the whole imperial house 
is unbounded; even Tiberius’ ministers, such as Sejanus, 
can do no wrong. His work is a valuable source for the 
reigns of Augustus and Tiberius and a useful corrective 
for the diatribes against Tiberius of Tacitus and Sue- 
tonius. 
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Veil, und s. literar.-histor. Abschnitte (1008); F. MUnzer, Zur Kom~ 
position des Veil, in Festschrift zur 49. Versammlung deutscher Philo- 
logen u, SchulmSnner in Basel im fahre 1907, 247 ff.;W. Schaefer, 
Tiberius und s. Zeit im Lichte der Tradition des Veil. (ipiz). 

Te-XTS: O.C.T. (R. Ellis); Teubner (Haase, Halm). 

Commentaries: Gruter (1607): N. Heinsius (1678); Burman 
1719); Krause (iSoo); Ruhnken-Frotscher (1830A)); Lcmaire 
1822); Orelli (1835); KTitz_ (1840): Rockwood (Civil War and 
reigns of Augustus and Tiberius) (1900). 

Translations: Newcome (1721); Baker (1814); Watson (Bohn); 
F. W. Shipley, with text (Locb, 1924). 

Style and Diction: N. Destling, De elocutione Veil. (1874); 
C. de Oppen, De Veil. (1875); H. Georges, De elocutione Veil. 
(1877); O. Lange, Zum Sprachgebr. des Veil, I1B78); F. Milkau, 
De Veil, genere dicendi (1888); C. von Morawski, Philol, rxxv.715; 
E. Norden, Kunstpr, 302. E. S. F. 

VELLUM, see books, i. 12, 13. 

VENANTIUS HONORIUS CLEMENTIANUS 
FORTUNATUS was bom, probably after A.D. 530, 
near Treviso in northern Italy, and was educated at 
Ravenna. He left Italy for Gaul in 565. There he 
visited the grave of St. Martin at Tours, and there he 
continued to live till his death about 600. Wit':- him the 
Latin poetry of Gaul ends. The most notable of his 
many poems is the De virtutibus S. Martini in four books, 
of 2243 hastily composed hexameters. 

Best ed. of his verse and prose, F. Leo and B. Krusch in MJjH 
(1881-5). , A.S. 

VENATIONES. Fights of man against beast or beast 
against beast were introduced into Rome in the second 
century b.c. They grew more elaborate, until under the 
Empire the whole world was ransacked for animals, 
which were brought by sea to Ostia and kept in cages 
under the arena. Lions, panthers, bears, bulls, hippo- 
potami, crocodiles were either matched against cam 
other or against human bestiarii. Five thousand wild 
and four thousand tame animals were slaughtered, some 
of them by women, when the Flavian amphitheatre w^ 
opened; eleven thousand when Trajan celebrated his 
triumph over the Dacians. 

FriedlSnder ii. 62-74. ^ 
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VENETI (i), Gallic tribe occupying modem MorWian. 
Their strongly 'Atlantic' culture was but slightlv touched 
by Celticism in the La Tine period, but they themselves 
strongly influenced south-west Gritish cultures by their 
trade, which stimulated their resistance to Caesar." They 
were defeated by D. Brutus in a naval battle (57 b.c.). 
Under the Empire their commerce declined, but a 
prosperous agricultural life is indicated by villa-fmds. 
The region was occupied by emigrant Bntons in the 
fifth century. 

Cnes. BGall, 3. 8-1O. C. JuIIian, Hist, dr la GauU ii. 486-94; vi. 
637 - 49 ' C. E. S. 

VENETI (2) inhabited the fertile areas about the head of 
the Adriatic. Chief cities: Ateste in prehistoric times, 
Patavium in historic (see antenor). Inscriptions, dating 
from the fifth to the first century n.c., show that the Vcncti 
spoke on Illyrian language (cf. Hdt. i. 196). Archaeo- 
logical evidence reveals that they immigrated into north 
Italy c. 950; here they preceded and later successfully 
resisted Etruscans and Gauls. They were highly civilized, 
preferred horse-breeding and commerce to war, and 
early organized the Baltic amber (q.v.) trade. They 
particularly worshipped a goddess of healing, Rchtia. 
Always friendly to Rome, the Veneti aided her against 
Gauls (390 B.c.) and Hannibal, l.atcr from allies they 
became subjects, though retaining local autonomy. Pre- 
sumably they obtained Latin rights in 89, full citizen- 
ship in 49 B.C. Their romanization ensued. 

Strabo 5. 212; Polyb. 2. 17 f.; I.h-y i. i : 5. 33; 10. 2. U. S. Con- 
way, CAli iv. 44j; Prae-Italic Dialects i (1033). 23 °: J- Wlint- 
moURli, Foundations of Roman Italy (i 037 ), t ht (wit!) biblioKraphy). 
For thrir alleged Papidasonian origin see Serv. ad Aen. r. 242; 
Horn. 11 . 2. 832; Strabo 12. 543. E. T. S. 

MiNILIA, a goddess of forgotten nature and functions. 
It is implied by Varro (Ling. $. 72) that she is associated 
with Neptunus (q.v., cf. August. De civ. D. 7. 22). 
Some insignificant stories, patently late inventions, arc 
told of her by poets. 

\’ENNONIUS, an early Roman author, now lost, whose 
history' Cicero greatly regrets not to have at hand (Alt. 
12. 3. 1; cf. Leg. I. 6). He is cited by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, 4. 15. 

Peter, HRlltl. i. 142. 

VENTIDIUS, Publius (cos. sujjf. 43 n.c.), the proverbial 
upstart of the Roman revolutionary wars; probably of 
quite reputable municipal origin. Captured in infancy 
at Asculum and led in the triumph of Pompeius .Strabo 
(89 B.C.), he made his livelihood with difficulty. Abusively 
designated as a nwlio, he was probably an army-cori- 
tractor(cf. Gcllius 15. 4, the best account of his early life). 
Like other representatives of the defeated and im- 
poverished Italians, he became an adherent of Caesar, 
through whose patronage he entered the Senate. Praetor 
in 43, Ventidius, who had been raising three legions in 
his natis'e Picenum, reinforced Antony, after hts defeat 
at Mutlna. As a reward, he became consul jatcr in 
the year. In 41-40 n.c. he intervened indecisiwv in 
the Btllum Pertiswutn. After the Pact of Bnindisium 
he was sent to drive the Parthians out of Asia and Syna, 
in which task he won brilli.ant victories nt_ the Cihaan 
Gates and at Alt. Amanus (39), and at Gindarais (38). 
Superseded by Antony (there were allegations o* taking 
bribes from the king of Commagcnc), 

Rome to celebrate his Parthian triumph (3S), and dicu 
soon after, being honoured with a public funeral. His 
Parthian triumph was long remembered (cL^i a.c.O/^. 
37. 4: 'infra Ventidiurn driectus Oriens'). No o.iiciai or 
ctintcmporary evidence gives P. Ventidius the cegnssrst^ 
‘B-assus’; nor can he quite be proved identical with 
Sabinus, the nni/jo of Virjril, CaUA. so. 

It. Syrr.e. HnAuthn (173O). Ir.ier. 


\'ENUS, an Italian goddess, not originally Roman 
(\'arro, Ling. 6. 33 : ‘cuius nomcn ego antiquis litteris . . . 
nusquam inueni’). She is so obscure tliat the only clues 
to her functions arc her name, a few passing remarks of 
antiquaries, and her identification. The name should by 
all analogies be neuter and apparently is feminine merely 
because it denotes a female; as a common noun it means 
‘charm, beauty’, and so may be compared to Charis 
(q.v.). Varro (op. cit. 6. 20)' saj-s that on the Vinalia 
Rustica (a day mistakenly supposed to be her festival) 
gardeners keep holid.ay. Cf. Rust. i. 1. 6, Venus has 
proasratio hortorunr, Festus, pp. 322. 19: 366. 35, 
Lindsay; Pliny, TIN 19. 50. Add Nacviu3,/r. com. 122 
Ribbcck, who speaks of eating ‘Venus that has felt 
Vulc.an’s power', i.c. boiled vegetables. We may there- 
fore suppose that she was the ntimen whose power made 
herb-gardens look ‘charmingly’ prosperous and fertile. 
There is not the smallest evidence that she had anything 
to do with animal fertility, including that of mankind. 
However, perhaps through the association of Aphrodite 
(q.v.) with Charis, or the Charites, she somehow became 
identified with her at an unknown date. It would seem 
that the cult of Aphrodite of Eryx (Venus Erucina) was 
the first point of contact (temple in 217 B.c., sec Platncr- 
Ashby, p. 551). To classical Rome Venus was Aphrodite; 
so mucii so that the Greek mctonjTnies (Aphrodite r= 
love-making, highest throw at dice, luck, etc.) were taken 
over by her. As Venus Gcnctri.'c (= mother of thcgcrij 
Julia) she was prominent in Imperial cult. 

Wijsona, RK 288 fT.; Kcunc in Rosclier's Lexikon, s.v. 

H. J. R. 

VENUSIA, a town, probably of Pcucctian origin, in 
Apulia near the Lucanian border, famed ns Horace’s 
birthplace (Sat. 2. i. 34); nowadays Venosa. When 
Rome took Venusin it was n populous Oscan-speaking 
city, 292 n.c.; it received a Latin colony one year later 
(Dion. Hal. 17-18.5 incredibly numbers the colonists at 
20,000). Venusia immediately became a militarj’ strong- 
hold and import.ant station on the Via Appia (Strabo 5. 
250). Resisting Hannibal, it harboured the fugitives 
from Cannae, thereby repenting the r6le it had probably 
played in 280 after Heraclca (Polyb. 3. 116 f. ; Zonar, 
8. 3). In 200 Rome reinforced Venusia (Lit-j' 31. 49). 
Rom.an arrogance presumably provoked its defection in 
the Social War (Malcov.ati, I'TOgni. Oral. Rom. ii. 140; 
App. BCiv. T. 39). In 43 the Triumvirs settled veterans 
iierc and Venusia remained 0 colonia in Imperial times 
(App. BCiv. 4. 3). 

N. Jocobone, Venusia (1909). F. T R- 

VER SACRUM, literally, consecrated (produce of the) 
spring. In times of distress, or merely when the popula- 
tion was superabundant, Italian communities and others, 
including Greek, also (Dionysius, Strabo) used to conse- 
crate to a god, often Jupiter, all that should be bom in 
the spring. The beasts were apparently sacrificed ; but 
the human beings (saerani), when twenty years old 
(Festus, p. 150. 21), were veiled and sent out of the 
countrs'. Tlicy might go where they would and found a 
new settlement. 

Fr<su«, pp. ISO, 424, SI9 Dion, Ilal. Anti^uit. «. 16; 

Slnil>o 5 . 4 . 12 . P- 250 . (ii- bi'T 22 . 10 - Ik J- P- 

MilRBENA, M-RBENARIUS, see rm.MSS. 

M-RBORUM A GRAECIS TRACTORUM LIBRI, 

see CLOSTttr.s. 

MiRCINGETORIX, son of Cel’.niui, formerly king of 
the Ars'cmi, raised the revolt ntraintt Cae ar in 52 B.C, 
and was acclai.med king of the tribe and general of ihe 
confederate.t. Defeated by C.-’etar's cawalry «t N'.ivio- 
dunum Bituri.gum, he adopted ' Fabi.tn’ tactics, hampering 
Caesar’s supply by s^'^'lenvuic destniethm. With Sfiis 
ss-as combined the "strategy of lemptio:; C.tctar to stteck 


R. S. 
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or ingloriously decline the attack on impregnable ground. 
The policy succeeded admirably near Avaricum, where 
Caesar did not attack, and at Gergovia, where he did. 
Vercingetorix was led to risk another attack on Caesar in 
the field, which was badly defeated, so that he retreated 
to another prepared fortress, Alesia (q.v.). Caesar had 
an unexpected weapon, the circumvallation, with which 
he beat off not only Vercingetorix but the Gallic army 
summoned from outside to break it. Vercingetorix 
surrendered and was put to death after Caesar’s triumph 
(46). 

Caes. BGall. bk. 7. C. Jullian, Vercingetorix (1921). C. E. S. 

VERGBLIOMASTEX, ‘the scourge of Virgil’, is a 
bombastic name given perhaps to any of the rampant 
critics of Virgil. See Servius ad Ed. 2. 23 ; Aeti. 5. 521 ; 
Ribbeck, Proleg. ad Verg., ch. 8 (1866); Donatus, 16. 
61-2 (E. Diehl, Die Vitae Vergilianae u. ihre antike 
Quellen, 1911). R. M. 

VERGINIA was traditionally slaid by her own father 
to save her from the cupidity of the decemvir Appius 
Claudius. This murder is said to have precipitated a 
revolution leading to the overthrow of the decemvirs 
(449 B.C.). The poetical details of this legend show that 
the story, although probably based on that of Lucretia, 
was not invented by jurists as a precedent for the protec- 
tion of individual liberty, or by annalists desirous of 
explaining the fall of the decemvirs. The late connexion 
of the legend with the story of Appius Claudius’ lust 
and tyranny is proved by the fact that the so-called 
plebeian heroes Verginius and Verginia in fact belonged 
to a family that was indisputably patrician. 

C. Appleton, Rev. hist, droit f rang. (1924). P. T, 

VERGINIUS FLAVUS, a famous Neronian teacher 
who had Persius for a pupil. His renown brought exile 
on him (Tac. Ann. 15. 71). Quintilian held his authority 
in great respect, mentioning him in several passages. 
Teuffel, § 297. 9. 

VERGINIUS, see also rufus ( 6 ). 

VERNA, see SLAVES, para 8. 

VERONA, a town on the river Athesis in Cisalpine 
Gaul, astride the routes to the Brenner Pass in fertile 
wine-producing country (Verg. G. 2. 94). Although 
probably founded by Raeti, it is first mentioned in 
history as a town of the Cenomani (Pliny, HN 3. 130; 
Livy 5. 35). Prior to Imperial times little is known of 
Verona except that it was Catullus’ birthplace. A large, 
flourishing city, Verona had the title of colonia in a.d. 69 
(Strabo 5. 212; Tac. Hist. 3. 8). Numerous Roman 
remains (including magnificent first-century amphi- 
theatre, third-century walls, etc.) and the fact that 
Constantine (312), Theodoric (499), and the Lombards 
(568) thought it worth while to occupy it, demonstrate 
its importance. 

A. M. Allen, History of Verona (1910); P. Marconi, Verona 
Romana (1938). For its Raetic origin see J. SVhatmough, Harv. 
Stud. sJviii (1937), 181. E. T. S. 

VERRES, Gaius, was a notorious governor of Sicily, 
chiefly known through the speeches of Cicero. His 
public career began in 84 b.c., when he was quaestor to 
the Marian consul Cn. Papirius Carbo. He deserted 
Carbo in order to attach himself to Sulla, who gave him 
some land at Beneventum. In 80 he went to the East 
as Icgatus and later legatus pro quaestore of Dolabella, the 
governor of Cilicia. Verres and his chief co-operated in 
plundering the provincials, but when Dolabella was 
prosecuted on his return in 78 Verres secured his own 
safety by giving evidence against him. In 74 he obtained 
the praetorship by bribery, and made use of his office to 
enrich himself. In his governorship of Sicily (73-70) he 


showed, according to Cicero, a complete disregard of the 
rights both of the provincials and of Roman citizens. On 
his return he was prosecuted for res repetundae before a 
court consisting of senators. Though Verres secured the 
support of Q. Hortensius, Cicero produced such strong 
evidence that he abandoned his defence and went into 
exile at Massilia. Cicero’s ‘Actio Secimda’ was therefore 
never delivered. Verres seems to have spent the rest of 
his life at Massilia. In 43 he was proscribed by Antony, 
who i^ said to have coveted the works of art which he had 
stolen from the provincials. G. H. S. 

VERRIUS FLACGUS, see flaccus. 

VERTUMNUS, an Etruscan god (Varro, Ling. 5. 46; 
Prop. 4. 2. 4, who says he came from Volsinii). A statue 
of him stood in the Vicus Tuscus, and Propertius (ibid. 
13 ff.) indicates that the tradespeople there made frequent 
offerings to him. Nothing is known of his functions; his' 
name may be connected with the Etruscan family 
ultimni, latinized Veldumnius. The Romans etymolo- 
gized it from uertere, e.g. Prop. ibid. 21 ff. 

See Wissowa in Roschcr, s.v. H. J. R, 

VERULAMIUM, town in Britain, near modem St. 
Albans (Herts.). According to Tacitus {Ann. 14. 33), jt 
was sacked by Boudicca in a.d. 61. He speaks of ‘munici- 
pium V.’ which has been almost universally, though 
rashly, interpreted as a technical term of status; Verula- 
miumwas, however, certainly a cantonal capital (Catuvel- 
launi). A shrine of the martyr St. Alban (date uncertain), 
close by, was visited by St. Germanus in 429 (Script, rer, 
Meroving. vii. 262). 

Excavations carried out since 1930 have added much 
knowledge. It appears that a Belgic city, defended by] 
forest and on its open side by slight earthworlts, wasi 
built c. IS B.c. by Tasciovanus on a plateau above the 
valley of the Ver (not therefore Cassivellaunus’ oppidum). 
After the Roman conquest the site was moved to thei 
river valley, and after Boudicca’s sack (61) an area of 
c. 150 acres was enclosed by an earth-bank. This was 
succeeded c. 130 by a new walled town c. 200 acres in 
area, on a slightly different site. Portions of the Fomm, 
two triumphal arches, a theatre, a gymnasium (?), tem- 
ples, houses, and shops have been uncovered, all built 
c. 130-70. In the third century the town decayed 
(possibly London diverted its trade) and by 300 ‘bore 
some resemblance to a bombarded city’ (Vendamium, 
28). A thorough reconstruction c. 300 restored pros- 
perity for a time, but the population declined in numbers 
and in standard of life, until after the English conquest 
the site was waste. 

■ R. E. M. and T. V. Wheeler, Verulamium (1936); summary of 
earlier data, Victoria County History, Herts, i. 125-39. Sje also 
M. Kenyon, Archaeologia Ixxxiv. 213-61 f. (theatre); Antiquaries 
Journal xvii. 28-55 ; Transactions of the St. Alban’s and Hertfordshire 
Architect, and Archaeological Society iv. 243-75; v. 25-30, I5|i 
214-21. C, E. S. 

VERUS, Lucius (L. Ceionius Commodus) (a.d. 130- 
169), son of L. Aclius (q.v. 4), was bom at Rome, and 
on Aelius’ death passed to the Aurelian family, being 
adopted by Antoninus Pius (q.v.) in 138, and brought up 
with M. Aurelius (q.v.), who directed his studies. He 
assumed the toga virilis in 145, became quaestor in rs 3 
and consul in 154, with a second consulship in i6r. 
Thus, on Pius’ death he lacked all the special standing of 
his adoptive ‘twin’ Marcus Aurelius, ten years his senior; 
but Marcus at once created him (as ‘L. Aurelius Verus’) 
Augustus and colleague with tribunician power, and 
married him to Lucilla (q.v.) in 164. He was weak and 
indulgent — defects which made his administration (see 
AURELIUS) an embarrassment to his partner, and his, 
death perhaps a relief to the Empipe. 

S.H.A. Verus; Dio Cassius, bks. 71-2; FIR', C 606; see a^ 
under aurelius. P. Lambrcchts, Ant. class. Hi (1934), 173; G. IL 
Dodd, Hum. Chron. 1911, 209. C. H. V. S. 
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VESPAE lUDICIUMCOCIETPISTORIS lUDICE 
VmCANO, contest between baker and cook in ninetj'- 
nine hexameters by a travelling rhetorician Vespa. The 
poem shows no trace of Christianity and is familiar with 
mj-thology and Roman folk-lore, but cannot be older 
than the third century a.d, because of its prosody (in 
caccahd, quasi, Meleager), Metre is pleasing, although 
final syllable is admitted in the fifth rise (c.g. 'potest 
superorum’). 

Bachrens, PLM iv, 326. O. S. 

VESPASIAN (Tiros Flavius Vespasianus), emperor 
A.D. 6 q-yg. Bom a.d. 9, at Sabine Rcate, the son of a 
tax-gatherer, Flavius Sabinus, he was tribunus miliium 
in Thrace, quaestor Cretac ct Cyremrttm, acdilc in 38, 
praetor in 40, ^ As Icgatus of Legio II Augusta, he 
received the triumplialia omamaita for his services in 
Britain (44). In 51 he %vas consul siiffectus, and subse- 
quently (? c. 63) proconsul of Africa. In 66 he accom- 
panied Nero to Greece, but fell into disfavour because he 
went to sleep at one of the Emperor’s recitals. Nero, 
however, suddenly appointed him to quell the Jewish 
rebellion (late 66). On i July 69 the legions at Alexandria 
hailed Vespasian as Impcrator, and their example was 
followed on the 3rd by those in Judaea. On 23 December, 
with the death of Vitcllius, the Senate formally appointed 
Vespasian emperor, 

2. The new emperor was well fitted to carry out the 
heavy task of reconstruction which lay before him. The 
keynote of his character was a sturdy common-sense 
which despised all ostentation. A typical countryman, 
he was blunt, straight-forward, and honest, with a strong 
and somewhat coarse sense of humour. His immediate 
task was to restore public confidence and to repair the 
damage of the civil wars. Titus, the Emperor’s eldest 
son, was left to carry on the war in Palestine, and txyo 
competent generals, Annius Callus and Petilius Cerialis, 
were appointed to suppress the revolt of Civilis (q.v.). 
By the end of 70 Vespasian could boast that there was 
peace on all frontiers, and in 71 the temple of Janus was 
ceremonially closed. In the same year Vcspasi.Tn and 
Titus celebrated a magnificent triumph for the capture 
of Jerusalem. 

3. The new era of peace and reconstruction was 
ushered in by the rebuilding of the Capitolina Temple, 
wliich was started in 70. Next, Vespasian turned to the 
pressing problem of imperial finance. He stated himself 
that forty thousand million sesterces (c. jT^oo, 000,000) 
Were needed to make the State solvent. Retrenchment 
alone was not sufficient. The tributes of the provinces 
generally were raised and strictly exacted, public hand 
unlawfully occupied was resumed for the State, and 
various new taxes were devised. Vespasian incurred n 
reputation for parsimony as a result of these measures, 
but tlie whole Empire benefited. In Rome itself m.agm- 
ficent buildings, such ns the Temple of Peace and the 
Colosseum, were erected, while money in the provinces 
was freely spent on building, road-making, and the 
encouragement of art and education. 

4. It was largely for financial reasons that N espasian 
assumed the censorship with Titus in 73, but he also 
honoured the most distinguished of the Italians and 
provincials by means of adlcctio (q.v.). and so filled up 
the numbers of the Senate, depleted by civil war and 
persecution. He thus obtained valu.ablc recruits for the 
administration, and from this time d.ntcs the gradual 
suRstitution of rqtntcs for freedmen in the impcnal 
government. In keeping with this liberal outlook was 
his edict conferring L.atin rights on all the towns of 
Spain. The founding of nuinerous colonics in backward 
provinces furthered romnniratinn, _ and \ espasian s 
jrcnenil policy- was to encourage municipal life. He a.so 
exerted the strictest control over governors and o.ncials, 
and severely punished maladministration. 


5. In forcigii policy Vespasian aimed at consolidation 
and strengthening of existing frontiers. The number of 
legions^ was maintained at twcnty-ciglit. In the East 
Vespasi-an substituted three armies with a total of six 
legions in Syri.s, C.npp.idocia, and Judaea, for the old 
four-legion army in Syria. In 73 the kingdoms of Com- 
m.agene and Amienia Minor were nnnc.'rcd. In Britain 
the subjugation of Wales was completed, and the Roman 
frontier was advanced into Scotland (see cnniALi.s, FnoN- 
TiNUs, agricola). In Germany the frontier was pushed 
forward by means of roads and forts, to strcngtlien the 
angle between the Upper Rhine and the sources of tlic 
Danube (73-4). 

6 . Vespasian made little direct change in the con- 
stitution. _ The position assigned to Titus of virtual 
partnership in the administration was of especial impor- 
tance. Titus commanded the praetorians .and performed 
many of the tasks of government. Vespasian thus 
assured the succession, and he made it plain that Titus 
was to be succeeded by Domitian. Together with Titus 
Vespasian held the ordinary consulship in every year 
except 73 and 7S; tin's was probably due to a desire to 
enhance the dignity of the new imperial house. Tlie 
Senate was formally consulted on all occasions, but the 
tendency was towards autocracy- This was rcscnied by 
certain of the Stoic aristocracy, who, in alliance with the 
Cynics, attacked in particular the arrangements for the 
succession. The tolerant Vespasian wasforced eventually 
to execute their leader, Hclvidius Priscus (q.v.), and to 
exile, and in one or two cases kill, Cjutc philosophers. 
The only direct plot was that of A. Caccina and Eprius 
Marccllus in 79, which Titus summarily suppressed. 

7. Vcspasi.an died in 79, and was deified by the Senate, 
His reign had restored the prosperity of the Roman world 
and brought back sanitj’ into the Empire. 

PnixxiPAi. AxcinxT Soimcr.s; Tac. f/iit. Iiks. 2-4; Suer. Vrif-’, 
Dio Cass. bks. 65-6. H. C. Newton. ‘TJir Epigraphie.il Evidence 
for the Iteigns of Vesp-ssi-in and 7 'itii.s’ {Cornell Stuti, in Clast. 
PhUal. 1901); H. Mattingly and E. Sydenham, The ftornan Imi-rriat 
Coinnre li. 1-213. 

, , -p p Weynand, Pn’, 

«,v. ■ • : 1 lharlesworth, C/ 5 /f xi, eh. I : M. rtostov- 

tzefl, . ■ History of the Homan Umpire Itoxh). 

cbs. s-8. R, L. J. 

VESTA, VESTALS. Vesta is the Roman hearth- 
goddess, the etymological equivalent of Hestia (q.v.), as 
she is in cult. She w.as prominent in family worship (sec 
WORSHIP, iiousciiold; pesato), and is sometimes 
depicted in lararia (as Boyce, Am. Ac. Rome xiv, plate 
24) with licr favourite beast, the ass ([Verg,] Copa, 26). 
Not much is known of her domestic ritual, but .see Cato, 
Agr. 143. 2. 

For her ns for Hestia it is evident that the royal hearth- 
cult must have been supremely important in early times. 
Hence it is veiy natural that her St.atc worship (Vesta 
publka populi Romani Quiritium) should not be in n 
temple but in a round building nc.ar the Regia, douhfles'S 
an imitation in stone of the ancient round hut (the 
modem capattr.a). This contained no image (Ovid, 
Fasti 6. zgs-b), hut a fire which never w.as let out 
('ignis incxtinctus’, ibid. 297 ; 'ignem ilium cempitc.mum’, 
Cicero, Dorn. 14.4). Curtained off from the rest of flic 
building was the perms (Festus, p. 296. t2 Lindsay), 
which was opened for some d.ays at the Vestalia, 9 June, 
a time of ill-omcn, for the building was cleaned then 
and the days were religinii and r.r/asti til! the dirt liad 
been disposed of on 15 June, Q{uanih) ST(rrass) D[ela- 
tum) Fias), The perms contained various sacred objects, 
but as none but the VesCah might enter if. their nature 
was never irnown hut svidcly guessed at (c.g. IJvy 26. 
27. 14; cf. Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 2. 66. 3). cult, 

though old (founded by Xuma, Dion. lial. ibid, t and 
other authors), wwi not primitive, for the Fonim is no; 
part of the oldest Rome. IVecedin.'? it wts the cult of 
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Caca, on the Palatine (Servius on Aen. 8. 190), of like 
character. 

Vesta was served by the Vestal Virgins, representing 
the daughters of the royal house (see Rose in Mnemos. 
liv (1926), 2 ff.). They are said to have been originally 
two, then four, but in historical times normally six 
(Plut. Numa 10). They served originally for five years 
(Dion. Hal. i. 76. 3), in historical times for thirty, 
during which time they must remain virgin, but after 
which they might marry, though few did, as it was 
supposedly unlucky (Plut. ibid.). Candidates must be 
between the ages of six and ten, and were chosen by the 
Pontifex Maximus, with the formula te, Amata, capio, 
from a total of twenty (if so many offered). They were 
not necessarily patricians. They received numerous 
honours, including emancipation from their fathers’ 
tutelage, but were under the control of the Pontifex, who 
could scourge any who let the sacred fire out or com- 
mitted other offences short of unchastity; for that the 
culprit was entombed alive (an obvious ordeal; Vesta 
might set her free if she was innocent). See Plut. loc. 
cit.; Gellius i. xz. 

Not much is known of the ritual, save that it was old- 
fashioned, not using water from mains and relighting the 
fire, if ever it went out, by friction of wood (Wissowa, 
254). The Vestals wore the old sacral dress otherwise 
used by brides only. See miracles, atrium vestae. 
Wissowa in Roscher’s Lextkon, s.v. H. J. R. 

VESTOICIUS SPURINNA, a distinguished military 
commander, praised by Pliny for lyrics in Greek and 
Latin (JEp. 2. 7; 3. i): see Schanz-Hosius, § 416. 

VESUVIUS, a famous volcano in central Italy, long 
dormant (Diod. Sic. 4. 21. s), whose crater, where wild 
vines grew, served as a fortress refuge for Spartacus 
(q.v.). Strabo ($. 8) describes the slopes as well culti- 
vated, the summit as flat and barren. After a pre- 
liminary earthquake on 5 Feb. a.d. 63 (Seneca, QNat. 6. 
I ; cf.Tac. Ann. 15. 22), which severely damaged Pompeii 
and Herculaneum, with slighter effects at Naples and 
Nuceria, a very violent eruption took place, after warning 
rumblings, on_ 24-S Aug. 79, in which Pliny the Elder 
perished, as his nephew describes (Plin. Ep. 6. 16. 20). 
This buried Pompeii in sand, stones, and mud, Hercula- 
neum in liquid tufa, Stabiae in ashes. Further eruptions 
are recorded in 202 (Dio Cass. 77. 2), 472 .{Chron. 
Marcell. a.d. 472), and 512 (Procop. Goth. 4. 35). The 
existing mountain is a huge crater, of which one side and 
part of the floor alone remain, and are dwarfed by a large 
central cone (Vesuvio, 1,303 m.). 

P. Preusse, KUo 1934, 295; M. Baratta, Athenaeum 1935, 205; 
C. F. C. Letts, The Eruption of Vesuvius (U.S.A. 1937): E. de 
Martonne, Traits de giographie physique’ (1935), ii. 725; F. A. 
Perret, The Vesuvius Eruption of igo 6 (U.S.A. 1924). I. 'A. R. 

VETERA, near Xanten, on the Rhine opposite the 
Lippe, was one of the chief bases in the Augustan 
invasions of Germany, and c. 16-14 b.c. became the 
permanent headquarters of two legions. Their fortress 
was rebuilt in a.d. 43, and a magnificent headquarters 
building or praetorium and legate’s palace belonging to 
it have been excavated. Around it a large civil settle- 
ment grew up. All was destroyed by Civilis in 70, and a 
new fortress for a single legion was erected on a fresh 
site. In 100 Trajan built a fortified military colony 
nearby, but the legion was maintained here until the 
end of the Roman Empire. O. B. 

VETERINARY SCIENCE, see hippiatrici, mulo- 

MEDICINA, SURGERY, para. lO. 

VETTIUS (r) PHl^OCOMUS, a friend of Lucilius, 
' on whose satires, like Laelius Archelaus, he lectured 
and commented (Suet. Gram. 2). 


VETTIUS (2) SCATO, Publius, an Italian general in 
the Social War, who bad the distinction, in 90 B.C., of 
defeating both the Roman' consuls (L. Caesar and P. 
Rutilius Lupus) in the same year. 

VETTIUS (3), Lucius, a professional informer, gained 
notoriety in 62 B.c. by charging Caesar w'ith complicity 
in the Catilinarian Conspiracy (Suet. ltd. 16). In 59 he . 
professed to have knowledge of a conspiracy to assas- 
sinate Pompey. The plot was revealed through the 
younger Curio, in whom Vettius confided. On cross- , 
examination before the Senate, and before Caesar in the 
forum, Vettius implicated several well-known membep 
of the senatorial party; shortly afterwards he died in 
prison in suspicious circumstances. It remains unknown 
whether the plot was genuine, and, if so, who was 
behind it. It may merely have been fabricated by 
Vettius for his own ends. 

Cic. An. 2. 24, Vatin. 24-6, Sest. 132; Suet. lul. 2o; Dio 37. 41, 
38. 9; Appian, BCiv. 2. 12; Plutarch, Lucullus, 42. J. M. C. 

VETTIUS (4) BOLANUS commanded a legion under 
Corbulo in Armenia (a.d. 62), and was sent by Vitellius 
as legate of Britain (69^1), where he failed to keep firm 
control of the Brigantes. He was proconsul of Asia, and 
raised to the patriciate perhaps by Vespasian. 

Statius, Silv. 5. 2. R. G. CoUingwood, Roman -Britain’ (1937), 
107. A. M. 

VETTIUS (s) VALENS, astrological writer of the 
second century a.d. 

Ed. W. KroU, 1908. 

VETTIUS (6) AGORIUS PRAETEXTATUS (d, 
A.D. 384) was a resolute opponent of Christianity, who 
held many high offices in the State, both priestly and 
administrative. "We have from him a notalsle epitaph, 
with a long poem in iambic senarii, showing how a 
synthesis of pagan cults was attempted in face of the 
common enemy, Christianity. He prepared a Latin trans- 
lation of Themistius’ adaptation of Aristotle’s Categories. 
He also did something for the purification of the texts 
of various Latin authors. His career was in many ways 
parallel to that of his contemporary Symmachus (q.v. 2). 

CfC vi. 1779 (= Dessau, XL 5 1259) ; Carm.Epigr.no. lit. 

A. 

VETTIUS, see also juvencus. • 

VETUS, see antistius, 

VEXELLUM, in the Republican army, was the standa^ 
of the legionary cavalry. Under the Principate it was 
sometimes the standard of the auxiliary alae, but more 
commonly was used as the standard of a detachment or . 
of a corps of veterans after their period of service under 
the aquila had been completed. Hence it came to mean 
a detachment {vexillatio) of infantry, and in the Con- 
stantinian army of cavalry, or a body of veterans {sub 
vexillo tendentes). 

H. M. D. Parker, The Roman Legions (1928); A. von Domaszew- 
ski, ‘Die Fahnen im rBmischen Heere*, Abhandlungen des archSo- 
logisch-epigraphischen Seminars der. UniversitSt Wien, 1885, Jr”?’ 
M. Rostovtzeff, ‘VerUlum and Victory’, JRS 1942. H. M. D. r. 

VIA AEMILIA, named after its builder M. Aemilius 
Lepidus, cos. 187 B.c. (Livy 39. 2), and subsequently 
repaired by Augustus and Trajan, ran from Ariminum 
176 miles north-west to Placentia (with later extensions 
to Augusta Praetoria, to Segusio, to Aquileia, all sorne- 
what inaccurately called “Via Aemilia). The Aemiha 
helped to romanize Cisalpine Gaul rapidly. It touched 
every important city of the district (still called Emilia) 
except Ravenna. 

M. Aemilius Scaurus, censor 109 B.c., built another 
Via Aemilia prolonging the Via Aurelia (q.V;) to Dertona 
and Vada Sabatia. 

Strabo 3. 217. N. LamboBb’a, Athenaeum 1937 
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VIA APPIA, the Romans’ principal route to south 
Italy and beyond (Strabo 6. 283). Appius Claudius 
Caccus, censor 312 B.c., built and named the i32-mile 
section from Rome to Capua (Li\7 9. 29). It had 
probably been extended by 244 through Beneventum, 
Venusia, and Tarentum to Brundisium (234 miles). 
Paving of the Appia commenced in 293 and apparently 
was complete by Gracchan times (Livy 10. 23 ; Plut. 
C. Gracch. 7; reject Diod. 20. 36). In Imperial times a 
praetorian curator kept the road in order. Its exact line 
can be traced most of the way to Beneventum, but not 
beyond, since the shorter route to Brundisium via 
Canusium and Barium, which Horace {Sat. i. 5. 77 f.) 
and later the Via Traiana used, led to neglect of the 
Appia. Between Rome and Beneventum, however, one 
can still sec roadside tombs (e.g. the Scipios’, Caccilia 
Mctclla’s), the ancient pavement (c. 20 ft. wide at Ilri), 
n rock-cutting (at Tarracina), embankments (e.g. at 
Aricia and Itrt), bridges (three benveen Caudium and 
Beneventum), and milestones. One of these proves that, 
even though travellers preferred the 19-mile-long ship 
canal, the Appia from its earliest days crossed the 
Pomptine marshes (q.v.) (C. Hiilscn, R 6 m. Mitt. 1889, 
83 f.). Various branches, e.g. the Via Popillia to Rlicgium, 
were also somewhat inaccurately called Via Appia. 

T. Ashby, Homan Campagna (1927), 174 f. E. T. S. 


6r. 171). The road was often repaired: by C. Gracchus, 
Augustus (parts of whose bridge at Nnmia, and an 
honorific arch at Ariminum sun-ivc), Vespasian (whose 
mnnel through Intercisa Pass still exists near Colics), 
Trajan, Hadrian. Various branches, e.g. from Nuceria 
to Ancona, were also inaccurately called Via Flaminin. 

T. Ashby-R. A. L. Fell, jfUS xgzt. E. T. S. 

VIA IUIlTINA, perhaps the earliest of the highwa>-s 
radiating from Rome, is not named after its builder — a 
fact suggesting high antiquity. It r.an south-east and by 
334 B.c. probably already reached Calcs (q.v.). Pyrrhus 
and Hannibal both used it, presumably because it 
followed an easier line than the Appia. After surmount- 
ing tlie outer rim of the Alban Hills at Algidus, the 
Latina followed the Trerus valley through tlie Hcmici 
country where the Via Lahicana joined it near Anagnia. 
It crossed the Liris at Frcgcllac, then proceeded wa 
Aquinum, Casinum, Venafnun, Tcanum, and Calcs 
across the Voltumus to Casilinum where it merged with 
the Appia. (A later short cut via Rufrae avoided Vena- 
frum.) The i3S-mile Latina was much frequented 
(Strabo 5. 237); import.ant branches ran from it into 
S.amnium. Its exact line can still be traced without 
much difficulty. 

T. Ashby, Homan Campagna (1927), 153 f. E. T. S. 


VIA AURELIA, important highway (Cic. Phil. 12. 9) 
of unknown date, but presumably built before its exten- 
sion, the Via Aemilia Scauri of 109 b.c. It was 175 
miles long, running from Rome north-west to Alsium, 
thence along the Etruscan coast to Vada Volatcrrana. 
Later prolongations to Dertona and to Arelate arc also 
called Via Aurelia in the Itineraries. 

D. Anzinni, MHanget d’arch. 1913. E. T. S. 

VIADOMITIA, a very ancient route from the Rhftnc to 
Spain, improved by the Romans apparently before the 
death of Polybius (124 b.c.; cf. 3. 39. 8), but owing its 
name to the conqueror of Narbonensis, Al. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus (121). It was repaired by M. Fonteius 
7 S). and under the Empire by Tiberius (a.d. 31 -^ — 
earliest inscribed milestones), Claudius (41), Antoninus 
Pius (14s), Maxinunus (235-8), and Diocletian (284-305). 

Gtcnier, Manuel ii. 26-9. C- E. S. 

VIA EGNATIA, Rom.m road built c, 130 B.c. from the 
Adriatic coast to Byzantium; named after Egnntia on the 
Apulian coast, where the corresponding road from Rome 
to Brindisi touched the sea, the Via Egnatia was the 
main route from Rome to the East. Two branches of 
the road, starting respectively from Dyrrhacliium and 
Apollonia, united in the Skumbi valley, crossed the 
Balkan range by Lake Lychnidus {Ochrida), and 
descended to Thcssalonica via Hcraclca, Eordaca, 
Acgae, and Pella, whence it followed the Thracian coast 
to Byzantium. It followed the line of a trade-route 
through the Balkan range which Corinth had exploited. 

K. G. L. !{. 

VIA ELAMINIA, the great northern highway of Italy, 
built 220 B.c. bv C. Flaminius, when censor (Lisy Ppit. 
20; reject Strabo 5. 217). It was 209 miles long from 
Rome via Narnia, Afetinia, Nuceria, and Helvilluni to 
Fnnum Fortunac, where it turned north-west and fol- 
lowed the Adriatic coastline via Pisaunirrt to Anminum. 
After A.D. 69 the section between Narnia and Nucena 
was provided with an alternative, .six-mile longer route 
vi.n Intcramnn, Spolctium. and Fulcininm. From Jts 
earliest days the Flaminia was much frequented; its 
importance was. if anything, enhanced in late Impcnal 
time.<i when the imperial court was at Milan or Kasvnna. 
1-argc towns grew up along its tomb-lined course (l-wy 
2:. xt; Cic. Phil. 12. 9; Tac. Hist. 1. 86; 2. 64; Juv. i. 


VIA POSTUMIA, north Italian highway centring on 
Cremona, whence it ran in one direction through Dertona 
to Genua and in the other through Mantua to Aquilcia. 
(There was alsoabranchfromBcdriacum through Verona 
to the Brenner Pass.) Tius road, built by Sp. Postumius 
Albinus, cos, 148 b.c., consolidated the conquest of 
Liguria. The Itineraries regard it as p.srt of the Vj.i 
Aurcli.a, and ancient authors virtually ignore it. 

Dessau, ILS $So6, 5946; Tac. JHu. 3. 21. E. T, S. 


VIA SACRA (or SACRA VIA), tlic street connecting 
the Forum Romamnn with the Vclia, affording access to 
the Palatine. The name probably comes from the hal- 
lowed buildings wliich the street pas.scd, connected with 
the shrines of Vesta and tljc Regia. The earliest known 
monument at its end is the fornix Fabianus (JRS 1922, 
27-8) of 1 21 B.c., whence the road straggled towards the 
Velio, passing many private houses and shops, its pave- 
ment being still visible. In a.d. 64 Nero phnnned the 
street anew as a noble colonnaded avenue fl.anked by 
large baza.irs for jewellers, florists, and luxury-traders. 
The northern baz.aar was smaller and was obliterated by 
the basilica of Maxentius; the southcni, though airtailcd 
by Hadrian’s extensions of the .Atrium Vcst.ne (q.v.), 
occupied the considerable space betsveen that house and 
the Arch of Titus. I. A. U. 


VIA VALERIA, important highway running north- 
east from Rome to Atemum on the Adriatic- Its first 
18 miles comprised the very ancient Via Tihurtina. This 
was prolonged, possibly c. 300 n.c., to Careioli, Alba 
Fucens, and apparently Cerfennia (Livy 10. 1.3; Diod. 
20. 90, emending Fepavta. Lity' 9. 43 records a road- 
building Valerius, censor 306 n.c.). Tiiis extension later 
became a paved highsvay, perhaps in the censorship of 
M. Valerius Mcssalla (15.; n.c.), and was the Via Valeria 
proper (cf. Strabo 5. 23S). Finally the Empemr Claudius 
continued the road ns the Via Claudia Valeria from 
Cciiennia to the Adriatic (R. Gardner, BSR ix. 1920). 
PJiny’f. estimate of 136 miles as the breadth of Italy is 
based on the Valeria (//.V 3. 44). E. T. P. 


VIATORES were public bailifls, mostly freedmen or of 
low birth, whose chief business w.-.s to nsn errands for the 
m.airi«ra!cs and summon cenatnrs to mettir.;rs. 'nicy 
also seired confiscated goods, made arrests, and extexittsi 
the comntands and rentenees issued by tlwir respective 
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magistrates. They formed a corporation divided mto 
several decuriae according to the rank of the magistracies 
(the first was therefore the deatria coiisularis). Muni- 
cipal magistrates also employed viatores chiefly to collect 
taxes. 

Mommsen, Rom. Staatsr. p. 360 ff. P. T. 

VlBroS (i) MARSUS, Gaius (cos. stf. a.d. 17), legate 
of Germanicus in the East, proconsul in Africa (27-30) ; 
accused of maiestas, he narrowly escaped death (37). 
Legate of Syria (42-5), he was hostile to King Agrippa. 

PIR, V 388; R. S. Rogers, Criminal Trials under Tiberius (1935), 
162. A. M. 

VIBIUS (2) RUFUS, Gaius (cos. suff. a.d. 16), a de- 
claimer of Tiberius’ reign, married Cicero’s widow. His 
arguments are often cited in the elder Seneca’s Contro- 
uersjae(e.g. 2. i. 2 and 28; 2. 3. 8; 2. 6. 10; 7. 3. 4; 9. 2.2). 

VIBIUS (3) CRISPUS, Quintus, a dangerously per- 
suasive delator with a pleasant style of oratory (Quint. 
Inst. 10. 1. 119; 12. 10. ii;Tac. Ann. 14. zS;Hist.2. to; 
4. 41 and 43 ; Dial. 8 and 13.) 

VIBIUS (4) MAXIMUS, Gaius, praefectus coh. Ill 
Alpinorum in Dalmatia a.d. 93 (C7L iii. 859), prefect of 
Egypt in 104, was a friend of both Martial (11. 106) and 
Statius, whose Silv. 4. 7 was written in his honour. Its 
close suggests that V. rivalled the terseness of Sallust 
and Livy in a Universal History. 

Peter, HRRel. ii, p. clxxi. J. W, D. 

VIBIUS, see also pansa, sabina, trebonianus. 

VICA POTA, a goddess, whose shrine lay on the Velia 
(Livy 2. 7. 12). Though it existed in his time, her func- 
tions were unknown, some explaining her as Victory 
(q.v. ; uincere, potiri; Cicero, Leg. 2. 28), some as goddess 
of food and drink (uictus, potus; Amobius, Adv. Nat. 
3.25). ' H.J.R, 

VICARIUS. During the first two centuries a.d. 
vicarius meant a substitute for an absent or deceased 
provincial governor. In the third century vicarii were 
equestrian procurators who were specially appointed by 
the emperor to administer provinces in place of the 
regular senatorial governors. When Diocletian divided 
the Empire into dioceses, each was entrusted to a 
vicarius with the exception of Italy, which had two 
vicarii. {See dioecesis.) H. M. D. P. 

VICESIMA HEREDITATUM, see finance, homan, 
para 4. 

VICOMAGISTRI were presidents of sub-districts 
(do) in town or city wards (regiones), known to have 
existed in Rome and her colonies under the Republic 
{OIL vi. 2221), and charged with the upkeep of local 
cults and the presidency of religious festivals. Examples 
also occur in Italian communities at Delos (BCH xxxvi. 
IS4 ff-)- These men were free-bom, but of low social 
standing, and their organization could be used politically. 
It was in fact misused and quashed in 64 b.c. (Cic. Pis. 
4- 9), revived in 58, to Cicero’s disgust (Red. Sen. 13. 33 : 
Sest. 15. 34; 25. ss), and perhaps again abolished by 
Caesar (Suet. Jul. 42. 3). As revived by Augustus in 
7 B,c._(Dio Cass. S4. 2: CIL vi. 343, 2222) and earlier 
(op- _cit. 449, 432), the vicomagistri furnish an example 
of his subtle transformation of Republican institutions. 
They were connected with his creation of Fourteen 
Regions (see regio) and each viais elected four. Their 
cult of the lares compiiales now included the lares Augusti 
and genius of the emperor (ILS 3612-21, Rome; ILS 
3611, Naplw; ILS 3622, Verona). Municipal duties 
included assistance with the censtts (Suet. Aug. 40) and 
fire-fighting tmtil a.d. 6. Under Hadrian two curatores, 
a denuniiator, and four magistri .went to each viats, all 


now freedmen and acting under the praefectus vigilum 
(CIL vi. 975). In Pliny’s day (HN 3. 9. 13) there were 
1060 for the 265 vici of Rome, while in the fourth century 
there were 48 to each regio, excepting one of 49, making 
673 in all. I. A. R. 

VICTIMARIUS. At a Roman sacrifice, the officiant 
did not, at least normally and in the classical epoch, kill 
the victim himself; this was done by a victimarius or 
sacred slaughterman. These formed a collegium in 
Imperial times, attendant (CIL vi. 971) on the emperor, 
priests, and magistrates. H. J. R. 

VICTORIA, the Roman equivalent ' of Nike (q.v.). 
There is no evidence that she is ^ything more, men- 
tions of an early cult of Victory being referable to 
Vacuna or Vica Pota (qq.v.; Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. i. 
15. 1; Asconius, Pis., p. 13. 15 Clark). She is associated 
in cult with Jupiter (Victor), as in the acta Arualium, 
p. cxcviii Henzen, oftener with Mars, as ibid., p. clxv, 
also with other deities. She was worshipped by the 
army, as was natural (Domaszewski, Rel. des rom. Heeres 
if^estd. Zeit. 1893), pp- 4 ff-), and hence is given sur- 
names associating her with particular legions and more 
commonly still with emperors (list in Roscher, vi. 299; 
cf. J. Gage, Rev. Arch., 3th Ser., xxxii (1930), i ff.. Rev. 
Hist, clxxi (1933), I ff.). Her temple on the Palatine 
dates from 294 b.c., see Platner-Ashby, p. 370. Her 
most famous monument was perhaps her altar in the 
senate-house, put there at the beginning of the Empire, 
removed under Constantins, replaced by the pagan party 
in Rome, removed again by Gratian in 382, replaced for 
a short time by Eugenius and perhaps once more by 
StiHcho, and finally vanishing with the other vestiges of 
pagan cult (Ambrosius, Epp. 17; 18; 57. 6, cf. Paulinus, 
Vit. Amhros. 26; Symmachus, Relat. 3; Claudian, 28. 
S97)- 

See Latte in Roscher, s.v. H. J. R. 

VICTORIATUS, see coinage, roman, paras. 5 and 7- 

VICTORINUS (i), Gaius Marius (4th c. a.d.), was the 
author of philosophical (Neoplatonic), rhetorical, and 
grammatical works. His reputation was such that a 
statue in his honour was set up in the forum Traianum. 
After becoming a Christian, he wrote theological 
treatises. Most of his Ars grammatica (ed. Keil, Gramm. 
Lat. vi. 3-184) has been ousted in our manuscripts by 
the De metris of Aphthonius (q.v.). His translations of 
Plato, Aristotle, and Porphyrins are lost, as is his com- 
mentary on Cicero’s Topica; but his explanationes of the 
De inventione of Cicero are preserved (ed. Halrn, Rhet. 
Lat. Min. 133-304). His Christian writings (in MignePL 
viii) included commentaries on some Pauline epistles, 
De trinitate contra Arium, De opoovaito recipicndo, and 
possibly a work against the Manichaeans. 

Cf. Teuffel, § 408 : Schanz-Hosius, §§ 828-3 * a- J. F. M. 

VICTORINUS (2), Maximus, grammarian of unknown 
date, author of a De ratiorie melrorum (ed. Keil, C^amjn. 
Lat. vi. 216-28). Certain other treatises: Ars Victorini, 
De metris, De finalibus metrorum (ed. Keil, Gramm. Lat. 
6. 187-203; 206-213; 229-224) are attributed in manu- 
scripts to an imspecified ‘Victorinus’. 

Cf. Teuffel, § 408. 4-s; Schanz-Hosius, § 829. J. F. M- 

VI(C)TORIUS MARCELLUS, orator, to whom Quin- 
tilian dedicated his Institutes as a manual for Marccllus 
son and for his own boy, of whom, however, he was 
bereaved before his work was half completed (Inst, i, 
prooem. 6; 6, prooan. 1-16). Statius addresses Silvae, 
bk, 4, to him (prooem. i). J. W. V. 

VICUS was the smallest agglomeration of buildings 
forming a recognized unit, either a country village or a 
ward of a town. The former were subordinate to the 
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pagu$ in •which they were situated, the latter directly to 
the municipal authority. Vtci could also exist on private 
or imperial estates withdrawn from the municipal 
system, where they depended upon the local landlord or 
imperial procurator. They were administered by magistri 
or aediles elected by the villagers. Priestly officials, 
dicatores, are also Imotvn. Vici in towns, too, had their 
vkomagistri (q.v.). Those of Rome, revived by Augus- 
tus, had charge of the street shrines, and for a while of 
the fire-brigade. A vietts could be a praefcctura (q.v.) but 
was normally subordinate to an intermediate authoritj'. 

For bibliography see under miwicipio.m (nEPCBLic). 

A. N. S.-W. 

VIENNA, town in Gallia Narbonensis, modem Vitnnc\ 
capital of the Allobrogcs. Perhaps created colonia Latina 
by M. Antonius (43 b.c.) ; given probably by Gains the 
title of colonia civium Tiomanorum. In the third century 
A.D. it possessed im Italiatm. In 69 it narrowly escaped 
destruction from Vitellius' army, encouraged by its 
jealous neighbour Lugdunum. A large straggling towm 
with Augustan enceinte is partially preserved. Its most 
notable surviving building is the temple of Rome and 
Augustus, enlarged and rededicated by Tiberius. Like 
Lugdunum, it was an important seat of early Chris- 
tianity. 

C/L xii, p. Z17; Grenier, Manuel i. 323-8. C. E. S, 


VIGILES (wKTo^vXaKes). E.xccpt for the existence of 
iritmviri nocUimi, about whose function little is knorvn, 
the city of Rome under the late Republic possessed 
neither fire brigade nor police force. After the fire of 
23 B.c. Augustus established a fire brigade of 600 slaves 
commanded at first by tlie aediles but after 7 B.c. {■when 
Rome was divided into 14 regioncs and 265 vici, each 
with four vkomagistri) by the vkomagistri. After another 
serious fire (a.o. 6) Augustus effected a lasting reorgani- 
zation. He created a corps of 7,000 Vigiles, all freodmen, 
who were organized in seven cohorts, each consisting of 
seven centuries, and each commanded by a tribune. 
Over the Vfholc body was set a Pracjcctus Vigilian, who 
was appointed directly by the emperor; he was an egucs 
and ranked below the Praefcctus Annonac and Pracjcctus 
Practorio (Dio Cass. 55. 26; Suet. Aug. 30). 
Trajan’s time he was assisted by a Sub-Prefect. To his 
original duties were added later those of a judge, and he 
presided over trials for incendiarism and pettv larceny 
{Digest I. 15. 3); in the third century A.D. the omcc, nkc 
that of Pracjcctus Practorio, was hcld by eminent junsts. 

Each cohort of TTgiirs ■was responsible for tavo rcgsoncs 
of the city. The troops were quartered at first in pnvatc 
houses (Dio Cass. 57. 19. 6 ; cf. Suet. Tib. 37), but later 
had sub-stations, c.vaibitoria, one in each rcgio. 
were occasionally called on in emergencies to pcrlorrn 
military duties, c.g. in A.D. 31, at the time of the arrest ot 
Sejnnus, when the loyaltj' of the practonans ■was micc^ 
tain (Dio Cass. 58. 9-13), and in a.d. 69.. In such 
emergencies they normally came, with their prelect, 
under the command of the Pracjcctus Urbt. 

P, K. naUlic ReynoWv The I Veto of Inf ertal Rome (1926). ^ ^ 


VIGINTISEXVIRI. This collective denomination-— 
the reason of which is not quite clcnr—^mbraccs tw enta - 
sis Roman civil nsagistratus tninorcs who hau no sp . 
official titles, being indicated only bv functions and 
number (duoviri, tresviri, gaaltmnari). Some o! tnem 
were endowed willi pnrticul.nr juridical comp . • 

Thus deenwiri stUtibus iudkartdts were a I”* 

bunal for lawsuits on freedom; from the time of .• - • . - 

they presided over the several sections of the cenUmw iml 
College (ICC erSTUMvm). Anotlwr group svere tour 
prtstjecii (iurc dicundo) Cafuam Cirrnas, c.xercsn.n j 
tUctinn an delegates of the praeicr ttrbantis in ten Ca-ap-- 
nian towns, nic rem-iindcr h.-.d admmwiraiive functions . 


the tresviri (triumviri) monctaksCmorcprecisetitle ; tresviri 
acre argento aurojlandojeriunda), the masters of the mint; 
the quattuorviri vUs in urbe purgandis, and tlic duoviri 
viis extra whan purgandis, who provided for the main- 
tenance of the streets in Rome and in the environs 
respectively; and fin.nily tlie tresviri capitales responsible 
for prisons (carccris aistodia) and executions. In their 
capacity ns guardians of nocturnal peace they were also 
called tresviri nocturni. Under Augustus the number of 
these magistrates was reduced to twenty, six of them 
(four praejecti Capuam Cumas and duoviri viis e.vtra 
urban purgandis) having been abolished. Hence their 
new collective name: viginliviri. One of these magi- 
stracies was, as it seems, a necessary preliminary to the 
quacstorship. A. I). 

VIGINTIVmr, sec vigiotisexvibi. 

VILICUS, sec COLONT/S. 

VILLA svas the Latin name fora rural dwelling associated 
with agriculture. The traditional Italian farm of this 
kind is described in detail by Varro (Rust. i. 11-13) and 
Vitruvius (6. 6. i) ns a courtyard edifice comprising 
house, stables, and workshops, run by slave labour for 
the benefit of an urban proprietor. Such farms, however, 
were always matched by those of smallholders and 
yeomanry, and Campanian examples of both kinds have 
been studied (R. Carrington, JRS saci. no f.) and may 
be compared with Istrian farms of the same type (Gnirs, 
jO/ 4 /xviii (1915) Bciblatt 101). 5 'fe AcnicULTUiiE. The 
residential villa, or country scat of the well-to-do, is a 
later development of the second century B.C., wherein 
arc seen the first relations of architectural design to 
landscape or vistas and the development of large court- 
yard houses or sc.'isidc palaces. 

In the provinces the development of country houses 
is primarily of the Imperial age, our knowledge of Repub- 
lican c.vampics being negligible. Local tj7>cs of house 
undoubtedly e.xistcd, though understanding of their 
development is very uneven as between provincc-s. In 
Syria the age-old eastern type of courtyard bouse 
(litvan) c.xistcd side by side with smaller flat-roofed 
dwellings, tvhilc in Africa mosaics attest a two-story 
house based upon a corridor, with larger towcr-Iikc rooms 
at either end. This type of house occurs very’ widely 
throughout the north-tvest provinces on estates of 
medium size, while larger houses there follow tlie more 
Roman courtyard type or the open-fronted style associ- 
ated with landscape architecture. In Britain and Bclgica 
llicrc were hybrids between large courtj-ard houses and 
the open-fronted corridor-house, while native tradition 
also survived in the so-c.nlIcd basilican house, a bam- 
likc building of nave and aisles. Socially, most of tlic 
provincial villas known to us are the dwellings of large 
ksndot'Ticrs or small-holders, and there is little trace of 
the Italian latijundia. In the norih-svest provinces 
economic life tended to concentrate in these, to the 
exclusion of the towns, wherein is to be sought one 
rca.son for tlie rapid disappearance of Rom.an tradition 
under the impact of b-irbarian invasions. 

C.S'xohoda, RCnitche unJ Tonntdiche (loio)', A. Oni'M. 

jOJltx fioc") BcsiilsU; ibid, xviii (iijiy); V. GaurVUr, JV.u 
liitifigT), sSe iT.;id.,/nrmia!redeir:'>!.:!,r,esn. s (Tuniiit),vn. 04 o; 

E. l.iumin,'Ri.-iKcat.Vtfn ur.J SchriJtdrrX’nllrT Oj-nm (i9>7) S’! 
13. C. Batier, /‘ul!. of an rlnrr. ., 3 reh. Exffd. la Syris, 
i-iv (lOM-.sIi I of Prhee'.tm Vric. Eig, v> ifOi-J, i-iii, 

{1907-16): I'. Co- 5 ”:'sf {*i fu! ter-s^iih' {toif''i: 

A. GrroiVf, IfaHtsth-.t fctu'oiirt ft ti.'/ji Ivir.n dent hi fith dfi 
MeJk^strieri (imh)\ I'. K’.rir.rr, R:-.iuhf ! .a-.. V-. er i-. Jr.frff 
P.fritk (19J1): F. Of'in-.inn. hlrf.nrr Jihih, cuxthK Ji-lti: I*. <'•. 
{.VgfnaTtroJ. of Ror-.jn f. A. 

3iici-sncuS,yRS xxii. fgr-tvt'. i. A, St. 

\TLLANOVANS. ’ Vii!.inov,-m’ h net sn endrrit word, 
and it is only by a co.nvcntion that it is .sppiird to a 
particular period end people. It h derived from tlie 
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modem name of a small town near Bologna. Here in 
i8s 3 was found an early Iron-Age cenaetery of cremation. 
Subsequent excavation has shown Villanova to be only 
one of many similar cemeteries in the provinces of 
Bologna, Faenza, Forli, and Ravenna. The dates are of 
all stages behveen looo and 500 B.C. Three periods, 
termed First Benacci, Second Benacci, Amoaldi, have 
been defined. The Benacci sites (roughly 1,000 to 700 
B.C.) have their equivalent in the contemporary culture 
of Etruria and Latium. It is therefore inferred that all 
three regions were occupied by kindred peoples, so that 
the name of Northern Villanovans is given to the 
Bolognese, while the occupants of Latium and Etmria 
are called Southern Villanovans. Into Etruria, however, 
had come by the eighth century a new_ people, the 
Etmscans (q.v.), and to disentangle their work and 
products from those of the native Italians has always 
been a task of great complexity. Bologna has furnished 
a valuable key, for archaeology has proved conclusively 
that the Etmscans did not come to Bologna before 
c. 500 B.C. Consequently everything Bolognese before 
500 is likely to be definitely Villanovan and not Etrus- 
can. Similarly, everything in Latium and Etmria which 
resembles the Bolognese must be Villanovan. Pre- 
sumably the Villanovans represent the Q-branch of the 
Italic peoples; they can be distinguished from their 
neolithic predecessors as well as from the P-branches of 
the Italics by their custom of cremation of the dead (cf. 
s.v. UMBRtANs). Like the people of the Terremare (q.v.) 
they came in as invaders from north of the Alps, and they 
are regarded by Pigorini’s school as direct descendants 
of the Terramaricoli. This theory is unprovable. Most 
recent writers prefer to regard the Villanovans as new- 
comers, representing an invasion of about the eleventh 
century. A large body of the immigrants settled per- 
manently round Bologna, the rest crossed the Apen- 
nines. In Etmria they formed the core of a State 
presently to be mled by Etmscans; in Latium they were 
the forefathers of the Latins. They appear as a vigorous, 
inventive, hard-working people. Their earliest settle- 
ments, in the Etmrian district of Tolfa and Allumiere 
and in the Alban hills, only slightly antedate the first 
graves in the prehistoric cemetery of theFommatRome. 
It must be noted, however, foat mingled with the 
cremation-graves in the Forum are inhumation-graves 
of equal antiquity, which may reasonably be attributed 
to the Sabines (cf. the literary tradition of the founding 
of Rome). Models of the dwelling-houses of these first 
Romans occur in some graves. They were round huts, 
built of wattle and daub, and roofed with carved beams. 
The Rome not only of Romulus and Numa but of 
several centuries later must have consisted mainly of such 
huts. Traces of similar buildings have been found also 
at Bologna. But the dwellers in these huts were already 
finished craftsmen. Their workmanship can best be 
studied at Bologna, because that region was wholly free 
from any Mediterranean influences. The First Benacci 
period there is remarkable for its fine bronzework 
(weapons, armlets, fibulae, horse-gear, and decorated 
belts); the second for its masterpieces in hammered 
vessels. Similar work is found in Etruria, which raises 
the question of priority. At Bologna there is no trace of 
oriental commerce, but the frequent amber and certain 
foreign swords indicate the use of transalpine trade- 
routes. In the Amoaldi period (700-500 B.C.) there are 
some indications of trade with the Etruscans, but even 
the Etruscan foundation of the neighbouring Felsina 
(500 B.C.) had little effect on the native Villanovan 
culture, which was only destroyed in the fourth century 
by the Gauls. 

D. Randall-Macivcr, Villanovans and Early Etmscans (soasl. 

.p t anovastudien(sgzS); 

„ ■' ■ ■■ ' F. Messerschmidt, 

Brons ; . . . ■ D. R.-Macl. 


VILLIUSj Lucius, as tribime of the plebs, in 180 B.c, 
carried a law (Lex Villia annalis) determining the 
interval which must elapse between tenure of one office 
and candidature for a higher one, thereby establishing a 
certus ordo magistratuum, the terms of which (with slight 
modifications by Sulla) remained in force until the early 
Imperial age. 

Mommsen, Rom. Staatsr. i*. 529 ff., 537 ff.; F. Mpnzer, Rom. 
Adelsparteien (1920), 151 f., 197 f. P. T. , 

VINDEX, Gaius Julius, of regal Aquitanian family, son 
of a Roman senator (who had presumably been adlected 
by Claudius), rebelled against Nero (early spring, a.d. 
68) when legate of Gallia Lugdunensis, for unknown 
reasons. He sought to inveigle other provincial gover- 
nors, vainly, except Sulpicius Galba (q.v. i), whose 
claims to the throne he promised to support. Masses of - 
native Gauls, the notables, and their clients joined Vindex. 
The city of Vienna in Narbonensis declared for him, but . 
the Roman veteran colony of Lugdunum refused to 
admit him. In the meantime, Verginius Rufus (q.v. 6) 
mustered the army of Germania Superior and marched 
to crush the rising. Vindex was defeated and killed in a 
great battle at Vesontio. 

Fluss, PIT, s.v. ‘Julius (534)’. R. S. 

VINDICATIO was the action by which a quiritary 
owner (see dominium), if deprived of the possession of 
an object, demanded its restitution from the actual 
possessor. The term signified in the early Roman process 
the formal assertions of the right of ownership made by 
both the parties. The plaintiff in rei vindicatio had to 
prove that he had acquired ownership according to the 
principles of ius civile, and if he had acquired it from 
another person, that the latter’s title was equally valid, 
which might be difficult to prove. These difficulties 
could be avoided by proving that he possessed the object 
at issue in conditions which sufficed for usucapio (see 
DOMINIUM, POssEssio). In this case he could make use 
of another action, called Publiciana. The defendant, 
when condemned, had to restore the object. together 
with its increments ; the possessor mala fide was more 
severely treated (see possessio). In the formulary process, 
however, the winning plaintiff was compelled to content 
himself with the value of the vindicated object, if the 
defendant refused to return it ; the value was fixed accord- 
ing to the estimate made by the plaintiff under oath. 

A.B. 

VIITOOBONA, now Vienna on the Danube, was 
originally inhabited by a Celtic population. It was the 
camp, first of ala I Flavia Domitiana Britannica c(ivium) 
R(omanonim), later of Legio XIII Gemina, which began 
building a stone fortress completed by Legio XIV 
Gemina. (The chronology of the building activities and 
troop movements remains disputed : according to Polas- 
chek, op. cit. infra, 6 ff., Legio XIII Gemina came to 
Vindobona after a.d. 96, and started converting the cavaliy 
camp into a legionary fortress between 98 and 107; it 
was relieved by Legio XIV Gemina, which continued 
building till 114 or earlier when transferred to Camun- 
tum, its place being taken by Legio X Gemina P.F.), 
Vindobona, which became a municipium under Caracalla. 
was also a statio of the classis Histrica (Not. Dign.^ Occ 
xxxiv. 28). Though not the equal of Camuntum, Vindo- 
bona was an important fortress, especially in the 
Marcomannic Wars, during wliich it was apparently, 
destroyed, though it was rebuilt again. M. Aureuus died 
there. In 395 part of the camp was burnt down, and 
later (perhaps c. 406) Vindobona was abandoned by the 
Romans. 

A. V. Domaszewski in Geschichte der Stadt II 7 «j t (1897). 37 
F. ICenner, ibid. 42-IS9; E. Nowotny, Mitteilungen des Vereines 
fUr Gachidite dcr Stoat Wien iv (1923), s-22; E. Polaachek, ibid' 
*v (193s), >-14. A guide to Vindobona by Polaschek is said to be 
in preparation. F. A. W. 5 . 
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VINDONISSA, modem Windisch, Switzerland, a pre- 
historic site on the lower Aar, occupied c, a.v. iz by 
Legio XIII, which was replaced in 45-6 by Legio XXI 
Rapax, whose violent behaviour to the Helvctii in 69 
induced Vespasian to send it elsewhere. Its place was 
taken by Legio XI Claudia Pia Fidclis, until c. too when 
it was realized that Vindonissa was too far from any 
theatre of war. A considerable civil population re- 
mained for whom the military fortress was reconstructed 
c, 260 under pressure of Alamannic attacks. The fortress 
and the forum of the canabae have been partially exca- 
vated. It was an important centre of lamp manufacture. 

R. Laur-Bckrt, Vindonissa, Lager and Vieta (1935). C. E. S. 

VINEA, see SIEGECItAFT, IlO^^AN. 

VINICIANUS, Annius, son of Vinicianus who con- 
spired in A.D. 42, and son-in-law of Corbulo, was legate 
of Legio V Macedonica in 63 when he was not yet 
quaestor. In 65 he escorted Tiridates to Rome. He gave 
his name to a plot against Nero at Deneventum (66). 

Stein, PW, Suppl. iii. 407 ; PIP}, A 700. A. M. 

VINICIUS (i), Marcus (cor. sujf. 19 d.c.), a ttoues homo 
from Calcs in Campania, is first mentioned as legate of 
Augustus in Gaul (25 b.c.). In Illyricum (13, perhaps as 
proconsul) he and Agrippa began the Ddlum Pannoni- 
cum terminated by Tiberius (12-9). Vinicius is uext 
(and last) heard of in a.d. i or 2 as commander of the 
Rhine army. The acephalous elogium froni Tusculum, 
recording operations against Transdanubian pcojnes 
{ILS 8965) is now generally attributed to Vinicius, but 
the details and dating of that campaign arc uncemin 
(14-13, to, and c. i D.c. have been suggested). Ihe 
historian Velleius Paterculus enjoyed the patronage ot 
the Vinicii, dedicating his work to the grandson, M. 
Vinicius. 

R. Syrae, CQ 1933, 142 A. v. Premerstein, fOAl 1934. 60 ff. 


VINICIUS (2), Publius (coi. a.d. 2), Augustan orator 
' and declaimcr; an admirer of Ovid who combined 
originality with good taste (Sen. Conlrov. 7. S* 

4 - 2 S)- 

VINICIUS (3), Luctus (cor. suJf. 5 b.c.), Augustan 
orator and declaimerj famous for his quick wit fkcn. 
Controv. z. 5. 20), 

VEPSANIUS, see AORiPPA (3). 


VIRGA, see APES. 

VIRGIL (Publius Vercilios Maro; ’io-s 9 b-c-). po«. 
Several versions of the ‘Life’ of Virgil have come doun to 
us, attributed to Donatus and otiicre, .and based on a l^ue 
by Suetonius; they cont.ain many VJreil 

the following facts appear to be well cstabhs i • . . 

(the spelling with f is traditionn Enghsh. diou^ 
inscriptions prove Ver^t/tus as the Laun 
bom on the , Ides (15th) of October, /O n. ^ iccalitv 
a pagiss in the neighbourhood of hlantua. .. . ,, 

of Andes has been much disputed, but it i , 

identified with the modem 9 v __ p. -uscan 

ct'gnomfti have been thought to imply Cvlti 

origin, but the evidence is slight. ‘ „ -r a 

of humble birth, a potter according 

courier in the employment of ' „t,,Ved 

daughter Magia he married. He seems to 1 ate acquire 
land and to have made money by boc-ke«P‘B«- 

2. Virgil’s education began at Cremona, and them on 
his fiftc^th birthday. 15 Oct. 55 ; the 

cinb't; tradition said that Lucretius r s},ort 

same day. From Cremon.t he went to f’j' 
time and then to Rome, where he *, Utmnemy, 

prominent teachers and also meoian- . 


but ultimately abandoned tlicse pursuits and the tvriting 
of verses for the sake of studying philosophy in the 
school of Siro, the Epicurean (Cato/. 5). Virgil's youth- 
ful poems must be assigned to this Roman period, when 
he was under the influence of the Alexandrian school, 
and had probably formed friendships with Cornelius 
Gallus, Asinius Pollio, and Alfcnus Varus. It is possible, 
too, that at this time he conceived the idea of writing an 
epic. 

3. In 42 the lands round Cremona and Mantua were 
distributed to the veterans of tire Civil Wars, and Eel. ix, 
in which Mcnalcas is clearly Virgil, shows that he lost 
his estate. If Tity-nis in Eel. i is also Virgil, it may be 
that he recovered it by an appeal to Octavian through his 
powerful friends, but the identification is uncertain. 
In Virgil’s first published work,_ tlie Eclopies or Bucolics, 
poems arc dedicated to each of his threefriends. Asconius 
states that these poems were begun when Virgil was 28 
(42 D.c.) and finished in three years. This tallies well 
witli the date of die quarrel over his lands, and also with 
the certain date of Eel. iv, which is dedicated to Pollio 
in his consulship (40 B.c.). The tenth Eclogue, dedicated 
to Gallus, must, however, be placed as late as 37 b.c. 

4. By this time Virgil was fully established in the 
friendship of Maecenas and had become intimate with 
Horace, who in Sat. i. 5. tells how Virgil with Varius 
and Tucca, aftenvards his literary executors, joined 
Maecenas and himself on a journey which they were 
making in order to negotiate the ‘treaty of Tarentum’ 
with Antony in 37. The next seven years of Virgil’s life 
were occupied in die writing of the Georgies. The 
mention of the Portus lulius (2. 161-4), "'bich was 
completed in 37 B.c., gives the earliest date and the 
reference to Octavian’s campaign in die East (4. 560-2) 
after Actium, 31-29 B.c., the latest. The poem was 
written largely in honour of Maecenas, who may have 
suggested it as a support to the policy of an agriculWral 
revival in Italy, but contains many passages of direct 
eulogy of Octavian, to whom Virgil recited the poem at 
AtcUa after his return from the East in 29. During the 
latter part of this period Virgil was living at Naples 
(4. 563-4), and the opening of Georg. 3 suggests that he 
may have paid a visit to Greece (cf. Hor. Corm. i* S). 

5. During the last ten years of his fife Virgil was 
engaged on the composition of ihc Aeneid, living at or 
near Naples and occasionally in Sicily. Augustus wm 
deeply interested in the work and when absent in Spain 
in 26 and 25 wrote urging him to send die draft or sec- 
tions of die poem. Virgil refused, but subsequently 
recited Books ii, iv, and vi to Augustus and Octavia; this 
must have been after the death of Marccllus m 23 (see 
Acn. 6. 860-S6). In 19 Virgil st.irtcd with the inten- 
tion of travelling in Greece and Asia for three ycara and 
completing the Aencid, after which he mc.int to devote 
himself to philosophy. At Athens, however he met 
Augustus and was persuaded to renim with him. He 
fell ill at Mcgara, and w.ns brought back to Brunoiiium, 
where he died on 20 Sept.; his remains were mken to 
Naples and buried on the road to Puteoh in a to.mb wiUi 
the inscription, attributed to Virgil himself: 

mr grnuit, Calabri rapuere, tentl ni-sc 
r«liier.opc: ctcirii pancui, runs, ducci. 

Before he left Italy Viofll had c.nu5cd Varius, to whom 
with Tucca he left his writings, to promise to bum the 
ArrsAs!, if anything should happen to him. Aurustus 
ordered the cxcaitors to disregard this v.i 5 h. an., the 
poem was published in its unfinidicd srate. 

6 . .According to tradition Virgil w.at tall and firtn--et, 
dark and of a rustic appearance, .md sufleted from lU- 
health. 

■Parthenias' 

have avoidcu -•> -• i - ; 

gcncmsiiy of his benefactors he a.maj;ed a conadenlk 

fortune. 
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7. Works 

(1) Early Poems. Fourteen short poems (Catalepton) 
and five longer works, Culex, Ciris, Copa, Moretum, 
and Aetna, were traditionally attributed to Virgil in his 
youth, but in modem times the attribution has in 
regard to many of them been disputed. These poems and 
their authorship are discussed separately vmder the head 
Appendix Vergiliana (q.v.). 

(2) Eclogues {'EKXoyal, ‘Select Poems’) or BucoEcs 
{BovkoXiko., 'Pastorals’, a title taken from Theocritus), 
composed between 42 and 37 B.c. With the exception of 
iv and vi the Eclogues are modelled on the Idylls of 
Theocritus. In general the ‘plot’ is derived from one or 
more of the Idylls, e.g. iii from Id. iv and v, viii from Id. 
i and ii, ix from Id. vii. The phraseology is based on 
that of the Idylls imitated, but with frequent additions 
from other Idylls. Sometimes the translation is close 
(in 8. 58 perhaps a mistranslation), sometimes there is a 
free paraphrase, sometimes an idea is adopted and 
worked out independently. The ‘amoebean’ dialogue is 
frequently employed and the setting and scenery are 
for the most part Sicilian. The general influence of the 
Alexandrian school is seen in the use of ‘literary’ 
epithets, and metrically in the frequency of the ‘bucolic 
diaeresis’ and the employment of Greek forms of hiatus 
and line-terminations. 

But with this close adherence to Theocritus Virgil 
has combined an Italian realistic element. Mantua, 
Cremona, and the river Mincius appear amid Sicilian 
scenery, and contemporary personages are either dis- 
guised as shepherds (e.g. Tityrus in i and Menalcas in 
ix are probably Virgil himself and Daphnis in v Julius 
Caesar), or appear in person, Pollio in iii and viii, Gallus 
in vi and x, Varus in vi and ix (the Varus of vi may be 
Quintilius and not Alfenus), while the rival poets Bavius 
and Mevius are mentioned in iii. Moreover, contem- 
porary events are introduced; i and ix are concerned 
with the evictions round Mantua and with Virgil’s 
appeal to Octavian, v is probably a reference to the 
deification of Julius Caesar, whose ‘star’ is referred 
to again in ix. 47, and iv prophesies the birth of a boy, 
under whose rule the world will be at peace. (The child 
has usually been taken to be the expected offspring of 
Octavian and Scribonia, who proved in fact to be a 
daughter, but there is much to be said for the recent 
suggestion (W. W. Tam, JRS 1932, 154) that it was 
the expected child of Antony and Octavia.) Further, 
not only is Theocritus imitated, but also Latin writers, 
and in particular Lucretius in the cosmological passage 
of vi, which nevertheless is not necessarily to be regarded 
as Epicurean. In vi, too, there are allusions to the Ciris, 
which some recent critics believe to have been the work 
of Gallus. 

But with all this confusion of Greek and Italian 
elements, of ideal pastoral with present-day history, the 
Eclogues show much of yirgil’s art and charm, and in 
spite of an occasional jarring note they have a character- 
istic tone and unity. 

(3) Georgies (fecapytKa, ‘husbandry’), a poem in 
four books, dealing with the farmer’s fife and occupa- 
tions, written from 36 to 29 B.c. The first book deals 
with the cultivation of crops, the second with that of 
fruit-trees, especially of the vine, the third with the 
farm animals, including horses, and the fourth with 
bee-keeping. 

The Georgies are often said to be based on the Works 
and Days of Hesiod, and Virgil himself claims (2. 176) 
that he is ‘singing the song of Ascra through the towns 
of Rome’, but the relation is much less close than that of 
rite Eclogues to the Idylls of Theocritus. Two passages 
in bk. i, the description of the plough (169-75) and the 
account of the days of the month favourable or unfavour- 
able for work (276-86), are directly imitated from Hesiod, 
and here and there a phrase or a precept is due to him. 


But if Virgil truly owes a debt to Hesiod, it is rather for 
the main idea of a didactic poem on agriculture, and 
for the generally pervasive spirit of hard work. In direct 
imitation Virgil owed almost more to tluee Alexandrian 
poets. From Aratus’ Diosetneia (‘Signs of the Sky’) he 
took much of the matter for the discussion of prognos- 
tics of the weather (i; 204 ff.), in a section of which 
(375-87) he closely followed a Latin translation by Varro 
Atacinus ; from the Phaenomena come some lines in the 
description of the mundus (1. 244-6). From Erato- 
sthenes comes the description of the 2ones of the sky 
(i. 233-51). To Nicander’s Georgica Virgil may have 
owed something, and in bk. iv to his Mdissurgica. In 
the Georgies, too, Virgil begins his imitation of Homer, 
especially in similes and in the narration of the story of 
Aristaeus (4. 315-558), which according to Servius was 
substituted for a eulogy of Gallus, after he had fallen 
into disgrace. 

Much of the subject-matter of the Georgies is due to 
the Latin prose-writers on agriculture, Cato and Varro, 
though it is not easy to point to obvious imitation. Of 
other Latin authors Virgil now draws upon Ennius, and 
ah the four books are full of reminiscences of Lucretius, 
to whom he addresses a famous eulogy in 2. 490-2. 

Notwithstanding this debt to other writers, the 
Georgies are Virgil’s own and many critics have regarded 
them as his greatest work. There has been much discus- 
sion whether they form a practical guide to husbandry, 
but at least Virgil must have dravm on his own experi- 
ence on his father’s farm. Metre and expression are 
freer and more mature than in the Eclogues, the books 
are full of observation of animals and of nature, and in 
many passages there is the characteristic Virgilian pathos 
and sympathy. The grandeur of the whole conception 
and many sustained portions of the writing can bear 
comparison with the Aeneid. 

^) Aeneid, ‘The story of Aeneas’, the title, Aeneis, 
being modelled on ’/Aids’ and ’OSvcraeia. The con- 
nexion of the Trojans and Aeneas with Rome first 
appears in Latin literature in Naevius. As soon as Rome 
came into contact with Greece, there was a desire to 
associate the history of Rome with the Greek world, but 
politically a connexion with the Trojans, the enemies of 
the Greeks, was more natural than with the Greeks 
themselves. Aeneas, the son of Anchises and Aphrodite, 
is the one Trojan hero in the Iliad with a future, and a 
kingdom is prophesied for his descendants (II. 20. 307). 
The story of his wanderings may have been based on the 
dissemination at different spots in Greece of the cult of 
Aphrodite Aeneas (see aeneas i) ; this would bring him to 
Sicily, from whence it was no long step to Cumae and 
to Rome. 

Virgil adopted this story as the most comprehensive 
legend of the origins of Rome — that of Romulus was too 
local and too narrow — but he intended his poem to be 
much more than the mere narration of an ancient legend. 
The Aeneid is in fact an epic of Rome, the embodiment 
of its history and greamess in the past (see especially the 
parade of the Roman heroes in 6. 756 ff. and the scenes 
on the shield of Aeneas, 8. 626 ff.), and of the prevailing 
sense of a new era inaugurated by Augustus. It is a 
mistake to regard the Aeneid as an allegory — ^Aeneas is 
not a mere puppet-reproduction of Augustus — but the 
new hope is never absent. 

The Aeneid may be said to be based on Homer. The 
first six books, which relate Aeneas’ wanderings, are 
modelled on the first half of the Odyssey, culminating in 
a similar way in a visit to the lower world, and adopting 
in ii and iii the device of a personal narrative by the hero, 
whereas the last six, which tell the story of the war with 
the Rutulians, are modelled on the Iliad. In detail, too, 
there are many echoes of Homer in the phraseology and 
particularly in the similes. Other Greek writers arc also 
laid under contribution, Apollonius Rhodius’ description 
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of the love of Jason and Medea assisting in the com- 
position of jv. In the Aaieid, too, Virgil embodies far 
more frequently than in the earlier poems the phrases 
and thoughts of Ws Latin predecessors. Lucretius is 
still imitated, and now the older writers find their place, 
cxpecially Ennius, and occasionally Naevius, Pacuvius, 
and Lucilius. Tliis embodiment of the work of his 
predecessors is not to be regarded as 'plagiarism’, but 
rather as a compliment to those whose words arc 
enshrined. The Aeneid commemorates the literature as 
well as the history of Rome. 

'The books of the Aeneid were not written by Virgil in 
the order in which they now stand, and it is not difficult 
to discover inconsistencies of narrative bettvecn them. 
The general plan of the structure of tlic poem seems to 
be that the even-numbered books are more thrilling and 
dramatic, the odd quieter and lower in tone. On tlie 
whole, the poem fails as a story, partly perhaps through 
its length and the magnitude of the conception, partly 
because of the inevitable artificiality of the ‘learned’ 
epic as opposed to the straightforward simplicity of 
Homer. But it rises from time to time to magnificent 
heights, and bks. ii, iv, vi, and xii will always stand out 
as unsurpassed. 

The character of Aeneas and his insistent ‘piety’ have 
always proved a stumbling-block to modem readers, who 
feel an instinctive sympathy tvith his opponent Tutnus 
(as with Hector in the Iliad), and with the deserted Dido. 
But to a Roman reader Aeneas’ duty to the gods and to 
the destiny of Rome would rightly override his personal 
inclinations, and a closer study of the poem shows a 
continual development in his character, as his destiny is 
revealed to him. Book vi, in <wliich he first comes to 
realize the future greatness of Rome, is tlie pivot of the 
poem; from that time he has a now confidence and 
decision, which raise him to the rank of a hero. Many 
of the minor characters are finely draun Tumus and 
Dido, Pallas, Mezentius, Nisus, and Euryalus. 

In the Aeneid Virgil reaches the full command of L^fin 
poetic diction and of tire hexameter as its vehicle. 1 he 
ars of the Alc.'Candrians and the genuine Latin mscinum 
arc welded into a whole, which alike in its umfoOTity 
and its variety stands out as essentially Latin. It the 
poem as a whole lacks the unity of the Georgies, yet m 
tile grandeur of its theme and the perfection ot its 
execution it must be looked on as Virgil’s greatest work. 

8. Virgil’s merits were fully acknowledged by his 
contemporaries (see, c.g., Hor. Sal. i. to.44> I top. 34* 
6S). and he bec.Tme tlie ineritabic model for all subse- 
quent Latin writers of epic and even influenced tlie st> c 
of prose-writers like Lity. Posterity has acknowlcdp-d 
him as the greatest of Roman poets. His style is tliat ot 
the ‘learned’ poet; his mind was stocked witli 
legends and associations and he makes full use of the , 
often applying tlie 'loc-al epithet’ where it has no 
«tc significance; his syntax ond his . 

deeply influenced by his predecessors both Greek 
Latin. But his learning never degenerates, as tt di 
some of Ills contemporaries, into pedantry' or g , , 
he is master of his tools and shapes his wor 
delicacy and subtlety of c.xprcssion which has always 
been mcognized as ‘Virgilian’. . He 
perfection of technique in the writing 
gave them a smoothness which 
His Uiemcs in Georgies and ° 

trc.itcd them with nwjcsty imd dignity ^ 

time widi a sympathetic insight and fcch g 
all his own. It was this quality of 
and deep religious sentiment, together ‘ 

Messianic prophecy of Bclogue iv, which ofChTtsti- 

be regarded in the Middle Ages as the of C msn 

anity, and led Dante to choose him as hu 

Dirina Commedia. A debased form d 

looked upon liim as a magician, and legends gattierea 


round his tomb at Naples. He soon became a scliool 
tc.xt-book and was selected by later writers as the 
standard of Latin grammar. Modem criticism has 
revealed difficulties and weaknesses in his work, but has 
done nothing to dislodge him from bis position in the 
small company of the greatest poets of the world. 

Sec also alexandriakism ; didactic poetry, wtin’; 
EPIC poetry; epsxlion; pastoral poktry, uatik. 
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VIRIATHUS, a shepherd, led the Lusitanian rebellion 
against the Romans which Scr. Sulpicius Galba’s 
butcheries had provoked in 150 D.c. The first to utilize 
guerrilla tactics in the mountains, a form of warfare for 
which Romans were not prcp.arcd, Viriathus also 
profited by the wars in which Rome was entangled in 
Africa and in Greece. He beat a scries of- Roman 
governors in Spain and mastered nearly nil Hispanin 
Ulterior and part of Citcrior. In 14s Rome sent out a 
consul, Q. I'abius Ma.ximus Acmilianus, and two legions. 
Viriathus lost liberty of movement (i4.(), but the exten- 
sion of the rebellion to the Ccitibcrians gave his effort 
new life, although the two peoples never co-operated 
effectively. In 143-142 « genera!, QuincU'us (probably 
the consul Q. Caccilius Mctdlus Mnccdonicus), and the 
consul L. Caccilius Mctdlus Calvus were defeated. In 
141 Viriathus forced the proconsul, Q. Fabius Maximus 
Servilianus to surrender. A treaty was conduded in 
which full possession of their territory was recognized 
to the Lusitanians, and Viriathus was styled an ally and 
friend of the Rom.an People. But in 140 the consul Cn. 
Servilius Caepio induced the Senate to break the pact 
and renewed the war. Viriathus’ army ts-as now ex- 
hausted. Viriathus, whose political ability tvjis inferior 
to his military skill, hoped for a new peace. He sent three 
friends to Caepio, but tlicy were bribed to murder him. 
He was killed sleeping and lus unorganized State col- 
l.apscd (139)- 


314; Isionssyrr, Sehlaehsen Allot, 
lotJsnnann, A'E'o, Btibtfi ii (i'/54>. 

A- .M. 

VIROCONIUM (Unconitsm), lonm in Rom.tn Britain, 
modem H'roxefcr (Shropdiire). The site w.-ts occupied 
c. 4S-9 (cf. Antiquaria journal xviii. 34) by a fortress of 
the fourteenth and twcniictli legions which less not bem 
loc-ucd. It w?s succeeded by s town, itself the Eucoesior 
perhaps of a neighbouring hill-fort, the Wreki.o. which 
became the cantonal capit.al of the Cornnvii. Tliii town, 
built e. So, had on c-inli-bank a-mJ ti.'tiber houses, but 
very ambitious public buiSdintr* were intended, 'I hey 
were no. completed, and by rjo a les.s cmoit.ous forum 


The principal source n , 
besinaioR “ hopdcnly 

Antijuae iv (iDrcriona >W7); 
309 (fundftnr.cnwll; hi. CAII ix. ; 
col. s6. For the clironalogy, fc.. h 
96; F. Miln2cr, PSVsi. JEil. 


, Hisp. CoU. (from rolybim; thr 
corrupt). Cf. Pallet lUtpanias 
A. SchuUen, A'eue Jahtb. » 917 , 
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and basilica was built (cf. JRS xiv. 244). Houses were 
now rebuilt in stone, and a stone town-wall was added 
enclosing c. 107 acres. The new basilica was burnt and 
rebuilt c. 160 and burnt finally c. 300. The town itself 
seems to have decayed to annihilation. Coins of Carau- 
sius with mint-mark BRI have been claimed for Viro- 
conium (= Briconium) (Num, Chron.^ v. 336). 

Summary of old excavations, Victoria County History, Shropshire, 
i. 220-32, later Bushe-Fox, 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Reports) K. M. Kenyon, 
Excavations at Wroxeter, 1936 and 1937. D. Atkinson, Report on 
Excavations at Wroxeter {Viroconium), 1923-7 (1942). No fall 
report of forum excavations (Atkinson), summary in Macdonald, 
Roman Britain (1914-28), 89-97. C. E. S. 

VIRTUS and HONOS, see honos. 

VITELLIUS (1), Atji.us(a.d. 15-69)1 emperor in a.d. 69, 
was a friend of (jaius and Claudius. He was consul in 
48, proconsul in Africa and legate there under his 
brother. In 68 he was sent by Galba to command the 
legions of Lower Germany. On 2 Jan. 6g he was hailed 
as emperor by his troops, at the instigation of his 
legates Caecina Alienus and Fabius Valens, and was 
immediately recognized by Upper Germany. He ob- 
tained the adherence of Gaul, Raetia, and Spain. "His 
expeditionary force to Italy had started before news 
arrived of Galba’s death. Caecina and Valens converged 
on north Italy and easily overcame Otho (q.v.). Vitelh'us 
was still in Germany when he heard of the victory. His 
march to Rome (May-June) was like that of a conqueror. 
He posed as the successor of Nero and later adopted the 
title of consul perpetuus. He ‘humiliated the defeated 
soldiers, and doubled his mistake by not dismissing 
them. He disbanded only the Praetorians and cohortes 
urbanae. He was incompetent and became notorious for 
his gluttony. The Eastern legions swore allegiance to 
him, yet immediately afterwards they hailed Vespasian 
(q.v.) as their emperor. The Danubian troops, many 
of whom had fought for Otho, went over to Vespasian 
and invaded Italy under Antonius Primus. Valens was 
ill, and Vitellius had to rely on Caecina, who was plotting 
with the commander of the fleet at Ravenna. Vitellius, 
with four legions, decided to hold the line of the Po at 
Cremona and Hostilia. The troops at Hostilia refused 
to support the treacherous course which Caecina pro- 
posed, and retired to Cremona after having arrested their 
commander. A battle before Cremona, with a demora- 
lized army, was a defeat for the absent Vitellius (Oct. 
69). Valens, who had recovered, failed to organize a 
second army in Gaul. In Germany Civilis (q.v.) rose in 
arms. The fleet at Misenum abandoned Vitellius. In 
Rome, Vespasian’s brother, Flavius Sabinus (q.v.), had 
nearly persuaded Vitellius to abdicate, but the mob 
compelled him to remain. , Vitellius had to attack 
Sabinus in the Capitol, where the temple of Jupiter was 
burned. Primus arrived and defeated the Vitellians after 
a desperate resistance. Vitellius was discovered hiding, 
led through the Forum and cruelly killed (20 Dec. 69). 

Sources: Suetonius, Vitellius, etc. See further under galba. 

A. M. 

VITELLIUS (2), Lucius (cos. a.d. 34, cor. II 43, cos. Ill 
47), son of P. Vitellius (a Roman Mght from Nuceria, 
procurator of Augustus), was an intimate friend of the 
Emperor Claudius and the most successful politician of 
the age: when he died he was honoured with a public 
funeral and a statue in the Forum bearing the inscription 
‘pietatis immobilis erga principem’ (Suetonius, Vitellius 
3). Legate of Syria from a.d. 35 to 37, he displayed 
great vigour, dealing firmly with Partliian affairs, induc- 
ing Artabanus to pay homage to Rome and conciliating 
the Jews : 'regendis prouinciis prisca uirtute egit’ (Tac. 
Ann. 6. 32). At Rome, however, he earned a different 
reputation — ^‘exemplar apud posteros adulatorii dede- 
coris habetur’ (ibid.). Claudius chose him for colleague 
in the censorship C47)* Vitellius had a large share in 


devising the ruin of Valerius Asiaticus ; and, cleverly 
adopting the cause of Agrippina, he acted as the mouth- 
piece of a loyal Senate in advocating her marriage to 
Claudius. He probably died soon after. R. s. 

VITICULTURE. The vine and its cultivation were 
known in Eastern Mediterranean countries as far back 
as the neolithic period. Minoan Crete had vines in 
plenty, as had the larger landowners of the periods of 
Homer and Hesiod. In many parts of Greece, and in 
Italy after 150 B.c. grapes were a more important crop 
than com. Famous wines cam? from Cos, Cnidos, 
Thasos, Chios, Lesbos, Rhodes, Ephesus, and Aminea, 
Berytus and Laodicea, Tarraco in Spain, several dis- 
tricts of Sicily, the Falemus mans in Campania,, etc. 
Plantations in which vines grew side by side with fruit- 
trees and vegetables were often preferred to those con- 
fined to the vine alone, though these became more usual 
after the Hellenistic age. The plantations were enclosed 
by walls or fences. The methods of Greco-Roman 
culture are familiar to us from the recorded practice of 
Hellenistic Egypt and Roman Italy, which later spread 
to the Roman provinces. 

Many species of vines were known, some being 
imported. In laying out a vineyard the land was first 
ploughed and dug over, and provision was made for 
irrigation. Then the vines were planted into long 
trenches and bound with bast to reeds or stakes or (as 
often in Greece and Italy) to trees, and subsequently 
pruned. The whole vineyard was next dug over and 
manured, and the soil was loosened (ablaqueatio) so as to 
lead more water to the roots. There followed a second 
digging, a picking off of young sterile shoots, a third 
digging, a second picking of shoots. The vines were tied 
up and a thorough irrigation undertaken before the 
crop was harvested. The vineyards had to be well 
guarded against thieves, a precaution as necessary then 
as it is to-day. In course of time new vines had to be 
planted to replace those that had died. An Italian model 
vineyard of c. 66 acres described by Cato needed 2 oxen, 
3 asses, and many implements, with a slave overseer, his 
wife, and 16 slaves to work it. 

States took a great interest in viticulture. A law of 
Thasos dating from the fourth century B.c. protected 
native growers by forbidding the import of foreign, and 
regulating dealings in home-produced wines. Rome 
seems to have put restrictions on viticulture in certain 
areas outside Italy with a similar view. Ptolemaic Eg^t 
introduced heavy duties on wine imports, together with 
State control of the culture of vines in the Nile country 
by imposing a special tax, the apomoira. 

See AGRlcULTuns. For the Thasian vrfne-law see BCH xlv (i 92 t)i 
6. S. Loeschke, Denkmaler vom Weinbau am der Zeit der Rdmer^ 
errschaft an Moselt Saar und Ruieer (1934); P. Remark, ‘Der 
Weiabau im Romerreich* {Tmculum Schriften 13-15; 1927)» , ,, 

F. M. H. 

vmuM, in augury, see auspicium. 

VITRASIUS, see POMPONius (6). 

VITRUVIUS POLLIOj a Roman architect and military 
engineer under Augustus. He built a basilica at Fanum; 
but his fame rests chiefly on a treatise, De architeclura, 
on architecture and engineering, compiled partly from 
his own experience, and partly from similar works by 
Hermogenes (q.v.) and other noted architects, mostly 
Greeks. His outlook is essentially Hellenistic, and there 
is a marked absence of reference to important buildings 
of Augustus’ reign. De architectura, the only work of ita 
kind which has survived, is divided into ten books. 
Book i treats of town-planning, architecture in general, 
and of the qualifications proper in an architect; ii o* 
building-materials; iii and iv of temples and of the 
‘Orders’; v of other civic buildings; vi of domestic 
buildings ; vii of pavements and decorative plaster-work; 
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vlii of water-supplies; ix of geometry, mensuration, 
astronomy, etc.; s of machines, cjvj] and militao'. The 
information on materials and methods of construction in 
ii and vii, and on rules of proportion in iii and iv is of 
great value. Many editions of Vitruvius have been 
published since i486. There is a good translation by 
J. H. Morgan (U.S.A. 1914). H. \v. R. 

VOCONIUS ROMANUS, an able orator in Pliny’s 
circle who wrote letters wlrich read as if the Muses were 
spealcing m_ Latin (iSip. 2. 13, 7) — a hint at the propriety 
of a poetic ingredient in letter-writing. 

VOLATERRAE (Etruscan Vclaihrl) was the most 
northern Etruscan lordship. From its formidable posi- 
tion, 1, 800 feet above the sea, it commanded a huge area 
including the sea-port Luna and perhaps Populonia. 
Important in the eighth centurj', it is seldom mentioned 
before Cicero {Dom. 30). It was the native toum of the 
Caccina family, and birtliplace of Persius. Surviving 
tracts of ancient wall and remarkable gateways may be 
assigned very conjecturally to 300 n.c. In the Florence 
Museum are contents of several important graves of 
900-800 B.c. But hundreds of alabaster sarcophagi of 
300 and 200 n.c. in the local museum are acsthctic.atfy 
degenerate. D. R..MacI. 


VOLCACrUS (r) SEDIGITUS (fl. c. 100 n.c.) is the 
author of thirteen senarii, in which ten writers of the 
coinoedia palliata ore enumerated and characterized by 
him with great sclf-confidcnce. Gcltius (15. 24) quotes 
the verses from V.’s lost work Ve poctis. In his list 
Caccilius Statius is first, Plautus second, Naevius third, 
Licinius fourth, Atilius fifth, Terence sixth, Turpilius 
seventh, Trabea eighth, Luscius ninth, and Ennius 
tenth 'causa antiquitatis' (cf. Suet. Fit, Ter. 7). _ These 
lines arc almost alt that we have of this eccentric critic 
of early Roman poetry. 

See Baelircns, FPR (Tcubner, tSSG); \V. Morel, FPL (Teubner, 
19*7). S- 


VOLCACIUS (2) Mosciius, rhetor, a Greek from 
Pergamum (Porphyr. ad. Hor. Epht. i. 5. 9) who owed 
Roman citizenship perhaps to Volcacius Tullus the 
consul of 33 n.c. (Kiessling, Hermes .xxvi, 634-5)- Exiled 
after a trial for poisoning, he opened a school at Mar- 
seilles, where he died about A.n. 25, A speaker of some 
distinction but too much concerned with tricks of style 
(Sen. Controv. 10 pr. 10, 2. 5. l3;Tac. Ann. 4. 43). 

' ^ C.J. F. 


VOLCANUS . (VOLKANUS, \TJLCANUS), an 
ancient Italian fire-god, apparently of volcanic fire (this 
would explain why he is worshipped at Puteoli, near 
the srolfatare, Strabo 5. 246; perhaps also his associa- 
tion with Maia, Ccllius 13. 23- 2, ‘M-aiam Vokani’, if her 
name is to be derived from rt. MAG and explained as 
the power which makes something, perhaps crops, 
increase; cf, also Pliny, IJN 2. 240, fire comes out of the 
ground near Mutina ‘statis Volcano diebus’), certainly 
of destructive fire, which explains why his temple should 
nlwa\-s stand outside a city (Vitruvius i. 7 - *)> t>n the 
authority of the Etruscan haruspices. He was wor- 
shipped at Rome from the earliest known times, having 
a fiamcn (q.v.) and a festival, the Volcanalia, on 23 Aug. 
(calendars). IBs shrine, the Volc.anal, stood in the 
Comitium, i.c, outside the Servian walls; a newer one 
was in the Campus Marlins (see for both Platner-Asnhj, 
P- 5S3 f.). His name is certainly not Latin, the nearest 
to it in .sound being the Cretan (for whom sec 

A. C. Cook, ii. 946 IT-), "ho, howctvr, seenw to 
have no resemblance to him in functions. For r-tniscan 
names suggesting Volctnus see .Altheim, Or.fthtsent 
Glitter, p. J7z, It is thus possible, hut unproved, that 
he carne in from tiie eastern blcditcrrancan, tlirough 


Etruria. He seems to have been worshipped principally 
to avert fires, hence his by-name Mulcibcr (‘qui ignem 
mulcet’), his title Quietus, and his association with Stata 
Mater (Dessau, IL.S 3293, 3306), apparently the goddess 
who^ makes fires stand still. On tlie Volcanalia, when 
sacrifice was also made to Jutuma, the Ni*mphs, Ops 
Opifera, and Quirinus, he was given a curious and (at 
least for Rome), une,xampled sacrifice, live fish from the 
Tiber being flung into a fire (see calendars and Varro, 
Ltttff. 6. 20, Festus, p. 274, 35 flf, Lindsay). Tlus also 
c.an be readily explained as an offering of creatures 
usually safe from him to induce him to spare tliosc things 
which at so hot a time of year arc particul.srly liable to be 
burned. He had a considerable cult at Ostia, where he 
seems to have been the chief god (J. Carcopino, Virgilc 
et les origines d'Ostic, 42 ff.). In classical times he is fully 
identified with Hephaestus, q.v. 
tVissowa in Roschcr’s Lexilion, s.v.; Rose inJRS 1933, 46 {!. 

ii.}. R. 

VOLERO, see PUULiUUs (i). 

VOLOGESES I, King of Parthia, A.D. 52— c. So. 
Much of his reign was spent in tvars with Rome and on 
his eastern frontier. In 54 Vologcscs set his brother 
Tiridates (q.v. 3) on the throne of Armenia (Tac. Ann. 
13. 6), Cn. Corbulo (q.v.), sent to re-establish Roman 
influence, was ntfirstsucccssful,VolDgcscsheing occupied 
on his c.sstcm frontier with a rebellion. Tiridates fled, 
and a Roman nominee Tigr.ancs (q.v. 4) was crowned. But 
Vologcscs returned to continue the war, and at one time 
gained an advantageous treaty from Corbulo’s colleague 
Paetus. Finally peace w.ts made and Tiridates did 
homage to Nero for his throne. Vologcscs’ later rela- 
tions with Rome were friendlier; he sought Vespasian’s 
help against the invading Al.ini (Suet. Domitian 2. a). In 
ids reign Zoroastrianism made great advances, and the 
books of the Avesta were collected. He founded Volo- 
gcsoccrta near Babylon, as a commercial rival to Scleuccia, 
On the wars ■with Corhulo tee M. H.immoni!, }lan\ Stud, llv 
(1934): A. Momial/ano, Alii del //' ennrretia rtas. di itudi romorti 
i (1931). 36S-7Si 'V. Schur, AV:ox!x(i9SS). 7S-V(>. »nd « (1026), 
2IS-**. S, U. 

VOLSCI descended from central Italy in the sixth 
century n.c. and by 500 had established themselves in 
the middle Liris valley and regions south-east of the 
Alban Hills. Chief towns: Sora, Arpinum, Atina, 
Ptivcmutti, Ecctra, Antium, Circeii, Anxur (~ Tarra- 
cina), Vclitrac, and possibly Suessa Pomcti.-i. Casual 
mention of Volsci in regal times is untrustworthy, but 
thereafter they became, and for 200 yc.irs remained, n 
threat which Rome met by signing an alliance with 
Latins and Hcmici c, 493 (see aKSSWS t). The Acqui 
(q.v.) aided the Volsci. fufth-century Volsci.-in opera- 
tions arc {mown only from garbled Roman accounts; but 
Coriolanus’ exploits and defensive Latin colonies at 
Signia (493). Norba (492), and Ardea (442) imply 
Volscian successes. In 431, horvever, the Latin allies 
defeated the Acqui, then repulsed the Volsci; Latin 
colonics at Circeii (393). Satricum (385), Setia (382) 
mark their advance. Volsci opposed Rome in the Latin 
War, but sverc defeated by C. Macnius (q.v,). By 304 all 
Volsci were subject to Rome and so n^pid ami complete 
was their romanization that their oriirina! civilization 
can scarcely be discovered. Tlic sun-iving cpeclmen of 
their Language displays affinities sw'th Umbrian (cf. 
Festus, p. 204 L,), Their degree of jiolitical unit>' is 
uncertain. Usually they are repreaented as a united 
nation; yet apparently some Vol.ician cities sverc left to 
face Rotiie un.sidcd, c.g. Pometia and Hceira in the fifth 
century, .Antium ami Privernum in the fourth. 

Di.-l-rt R'-jtihe Af-dn, eJ, r.inn si. 37— siv, jci; 

t jvv. t-Vn, i-S; U.-in. Hs!.. M.5. f-i I . ) «. CAll » gtii m ?1 1, J y); 
R.S. Ct-n«iv. itJtis i {i?y 7 ). -If- F'U d-r-,! »nrc<-J IhyncTY 

or-ain eet S^rei'. »! Arn. ti. f 4 j; j. V<'hnn!.r2j:!'.. r.f 

Rr-isn fwfy {1957). 3sc, l.. I.&. 
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VOLSINII, an Etruscan city; the original site was 
probably Orvieto. Only after the conquest of this strong 
fortress and rebellious people in 280 B.C. was the com- 
munity transported to the Lago di Bolsena (cf. the 
Roman treatment of the Faliscans). The Romans are 
said to have looted 2,000 statues from Volsinii, but only 
one head is now in the museum of Florence. Somewhere 
near Bolsena, perhaps at Montefiascone, was the Fanum 
Voltumnae, the shrine of an Etruscan god at which the 
heads of the Confederation held their meetings. 

D. R.-Macl. 

VOLTACELIUS PITHOLAUS (? Plotus, Reiffer- 
scheid), Lucius, according to Nepos the first freedman 
to write history, opened a school of rhetoric, 81 b.c. He 
had as a pupil Pompeius Magnus, whose biography, as 
well as his father’s, he wrote (Suet. Rltet. 3). 

VOLTUMNA, an Etruscan goddess, at whose shrine 
the Etruscan federal council met (Lit^ 4- 23. s ; 25. 7 ; 61. 
2; 5. 17. 6; 6. 2. 2). Nothing more is known of her and 
the site of the shrine is uncertain (see volsinii). 

See L. R. Taylor, Local Cults of Etruria (1923), 230 ff. 

VOLUBELIS (Modem Oubili), a Moorish agricultural 
town in the Djebel Zerhoim plain. Phoenician colonists 
joined with the natives to make it a centre of the oil- 
trade. Greek bronzes excavated at Volubilis point to its 
inclusion in the dominions of Juba II. Governed suc- 
cessively by shophets (suffetes), shophet-duumvirs, and 
duumvirs, it was rewarded by Claudius with the rank of 
mimidpium for its loyalty during Aedemon’s rebellion. 
The beautiful arch of Caracallus and Julia Domna testi- 
fies to its prosperity under the Severi. 

A. Momigliano, Claudius (1934), 66, 114; L. Chatelain, LeMaroc 
des remains (1944), 139-250. IV. N. W. 

VOLUMNIUS, Publius, a philosopher who accom- 
panied M. Brutus in his campaign against the triumvirs. 
He recorded, perhaps in a biography, prodigies which 
preceded Brutus’ last battle (Plut. Brut. 48). 

VOLUSIUS, see MAECIANUS. 

VOTIENUS MONTANUS, orator, from Narbo; 
prosecuted for treason under Tiberius; died in exile, 
A.D. 27. He condemned the showiness of declamations 
(Sen. Controv. 9. praef. 1). His passion for repetitions 
which did not leave well alone led to his being called ‘fhe 
Ovid of speakers’. 

See FIR, V 674. j. w. D. 

VOTING, (i) In Greek city-states most resolutions of 
the Assembly, as well as elections of magistracies, were 
decided by show of hands (yetporovCa), in some rare 
cases by acclamation, e.g. in the case of the Spartan 
ephors. For questions concerning individuals (in’ dvSpC), 
voting was accomplished by secret ballot (i/nj^topa from 
ijiij^os = voting-stone) ; but already in early times all 
decrees of people were so called. The same method was 
used for passing sentences by juries, and voting by 
sherds was similar (see ostracism). V.E. 

(2) At Rome voting took place in the assembh'es of 
the curiae, centuries, and tribes. The procedure was 
roughly the same, especially after the introduction of the 
ballot in the latter half of the second century b.c. It was 
generally preceded by a contio (q.v.). When the presiding 
magistrate dissolved this and ordered the voting to begin 
(discedere), non-citizens were summoned to withdraw 
(populus summouetur), and ropes were stretched across 
the Assembly to divide it into as many enclosures as 
there were centuries or tribes. According to the formali- 
ties of the polling, voters then entered the enclosures, 
called at first licium, ^en ovile, and finally saepta (q.v.). 
Under Augustus a diribitorium was constructed on the 


Campus Martius for the tellers (diribitores). The en- 
closures were connected with the platform of the magis- 
trate by galleries (pontes) . In each compartment the votes 
were t^en singly and orally, and officials called rogatores 
marked off the names of the candidates on special 
tablets (ferre punctum). From 139 to 107 B.c. several 
leges tabellariae were enacted to secure secrecy of vote,' 
which had to be written on official tablets (tabellae). The 
formulas, however, did not change; in legislation, Vti 
rogas (V.) and antique (A.), this negative answer properly ' 
meaning: ‘I confirm the old state of things’; in jurisdic- 
tion libero (L.) and damno or condemno (hence the 
abbreviated form C.) ; in elections, dico or Jacio. A 
century named praerogativa (q.v.) voted first. The 
tablets were then thrown into an um (cista) at the exit 
of each potts under the control of guardians (custodes), 
who forwarded it to the diribitores. They coimted the 
votes until a relative majority was obtained. A system of 
group-voting was characteristic: a majority of votes in 
a century determined the vote of that century, and a 
majority of the centuries determined the will of the 
whole Assembly. Voting was allowed only between 
sunrise and sunset, on days especially appointed in the 
Calendar. 

Mommsen, Rom. Staatsr. I'ii’. 397 ff.; G. W. Botsford, The Roman 
Asseinblies (1909), 466 ff. P. T. 

VOTIVE OFFERINGS are gifts of a^ permanent 
character to supernatural beings (dvaSijpara, later 
avadipara, as distinct from Stopa, gifts to human beings), 
thus differing from sacrifices and taxes (tithes and first- 
fruits are here not included). They have their source in 
religious feeling and in the worship of di'vine powers 
affecting man as benefactors and protectors- or the 
opposite. This dedication is a voluntary act, but it may 
have been recommended by religious tradition or some- 
times ordered by an oracle (e.g. for unbelief, breach of 
religious custom, blood-guilt; efi the two statues of the 
Spartan regent Fausanias dedicated in the Brazen House 
of Athena). For the gods they may mean an increase of 
their authority: the gift and its publicity ‘magnify’ 
the gods, at the same time intensifying the feeling of 
connexion and sympathy on both sides. The social and 
merely economical aspect must also be taken into accotmt, 
and again the often contagious pride and joy of giving 
and delight in embellishing sanctuaries, especially 
national centres. 

2. The motives generally are: thanksgiving (e.g. for 
deliverance from sickness, perils on the sea, and all sorts 
of calamity), intercession (sometimes accompanied by 
sacrifice, or taking its place, or reminding the deity of it), 
or propitiation (each Athenian archon swore to dedicate 
a golden statue, probably not a portrait of himself, if he 
broke his oath; cf. corresponding sacrifices from sunilar 
motives). The occasions are manifold. States (or mon- 
archs) returned thanks for victory in war and thus com- 
memorated other forms of divine aid (so tripods of gold 
were sent to Delphi after the battles of Plataeae, Himera, 
Cumae, Diod. ii. 21). Statues of Victory were common 
as war-dedications (cf. the Athenian temple inventories, 
the most famous examples being the Nike of Paeonius 
at Olympia, and the Nike of Samothrace now in the 
Louvre). The statue of Nemesis at Rhamnus was a 
memorial of the Persian War, the temple of Athena at 
Pergamum of the defeat of the Gauls. A crown of 
honour was dedicated to the Athenian people by ‘the 
Euboeans saved and set free’, as Demosthenes informs 
us (xxiv. 180). The people (alone, or with the Boule) • 
dedicated statues of officials in sacred precincts; later 
such compliments to the Roman emperors became quite 
commonplace (at their accession to the throne, on their 
birthdays, on their visits to the provinces, etc.). 

3. We must not forget the many feasts and ceremonials, 
often annually repeated, which served the State or 
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private individuals as occasions to show their loyalty or 
gratitude to the State divinities or national heroes. Many 
finds of innumerable standardized figures in the earliest 
strata of ancient shrines may have their origin in such 
festivals, c.g. miniature reproductions of the cult-image 
of the temple or other forms of the deity in question (as 
the votive offerings, to (Artemis) Orthia at Sparta), 
objects of use, robes (cf. Hecuba’s gift to Athena in the 
Iliad), ^ mirrors, weapons, etc., finally the dfSpidn-e? 
and Kopat of all sizes and different materials (falling into 
disuse in the 5th c. B.C.). We may especially mention 
the peplos offered at the Panathenaca at Athens. Sacred 
missions (Bewplai, see theoroJ) regularly brought with 
them offerings for dedication, thus supplementing their 
sacrifices. 

4. Private people dedicated on similar principles, for 
help in disease (cf. the sanctuaries of Asclepius), in 
danger and every sort of calamity, for good luck and 
further aid, often accompanjang the offering with a 
prayer and sacrifice for further success. Victories in 
games and contests of other kinds (cf. the legendary 
competition between Homer and Hesiod) were eagerly 
glorified, the offering of the prize becoming traditional 
and often compulsory (cf. the many statues of athletes, 
and the Charioteer at Delphi). We may add as appro- 
priate occasions of offering : every great moment or crisis 
of human life, birth, puberty (e.g. the offering of one’s 
hair), marriage, election to an office, acquittal in court, 
etc. We only need to look through the well-turned 
dedicatory poems of bk. vi of the Anthology or the 
treasure-lists of Athens (the trc.asurcs of Athena, Artemis 
Brauronia, or Asclepius), Delos, Delphi to have an 
impression of the endless varieties of motive; dedication 
of slaves, chiefly as a form of emancipation, is also to be 
noted. "The holy precincts thus in course of time were 
filled with gifts; tliey became real museums. Treasure- 
houses were built, and in the inner chambers of the 
temples (the opisthodomoi) their always increasing 
trca.sures were kept, but still these overflowed. The 
clcaring-up did not mean destroying, since the ex-yotos 
were commonly tabu and accordingly much can still be 
found by archaeologists within the sacred enclosures. 

5. As for the meaning of these cx-votos, and the objects 
dedicated, they might be of direct use to the gpd. In 
myth or history’ many temples arc recorded as being due 
to the gratitude of heroes, monarchs, cities (Danaus, 
Heracles, Theseus; the temple of Apollo at Bassae 
commemorates deliverance from pestilence). We may add 
altars (often with inscriptions), colonnades, idols, gar- 
ments for the idols, etc. The throne of Xerxes, the 
manger of Mardonius, and other trophic.s were offered to 
the gods; cf. also the many statues of the Apollo or 
Kouros type. But pious people dedicated also what had 
been useful to themselves, thanks to the benevolence of a 
god or the gods ; artisans their tools, etc. (also specimens 
of their skill and their gains), a shipowner an im.agc of his 
ship (cf. Catullus 4; Agamemnon dedicated his rudder 
to Ilcra at Samos), a courtesan her mirror — in general 
things well used or now useless, or but once used (so 
a cauldron used for the bride’s bath before marriage) 
and for ever to be remembered. Acts, blessed by the 
gods (birth, victory, etc.) were also thus immortalized, 
and n representation of a sacrifice offered to the god was 
as good as the sacrifice itself. Wc easily imagine how 
important an impulse w.as in this way given to art (c.g. 
sculpture) and even to poetrj'. The histori.-ins drew facts 
from the inscriptions employed, and the makers of legend 
a fresh start for their imagination (cf. the I/mdian 


temple-chronicle). The homage thus paid to the gods is 
also a reliable barometer as to tlie curve of religious 
Reling in antiquity (as to-day in the Catholic Churcli). 
The parallelism with the offerings to the dead is note- 
worthy. 

Cnechitchf Wrihuesehenhf (18510), The chief work is 
\\. H. D. Rouse, Greek Kofj're Qffen'nj^s (1902), S. iL 


VOTUM._ Greeks and Romans alike made promises to 
gods that, if this or that favour was granted, they would 
do this or that act in return, and felt under an obligation 
to do as they had promised. Nevertheless, the practical 
and juridical character of Roman religion, as distinct 
from Greek, is seen in the Roman public use of vows, 
uota, public or private, which oblige either of the two 
parties engaged in the act to keep the bargain if the god (or 
gods) is willing, and even in the formulae of many private 
vows: u(otum) s(olmt) l(ibens) m(er{to) and in the phrases 
uoti reus, uolt damnalus. The reciprocity involves the 
State (or the private individual) taking the initiative. 
In the name of the State the magistrate undertakes to 
offer to the god or the gods sacrifices, games, the building 
of a temple, the dedication of an altar, a share of the 
booty, or some other thing if the god on his side will give 
his assistance in winning the war, averting the famine or 
pestilence, achieving some success, etc. The publicity 
of such vows W.TS compulsory. The vows made by the 
State were in most 0.-1308 extraordinary, but vows were 
also made regularly for a definite period, c.g. the annually 
renewed uota of the higher magistrates for the welfare 
of the State (on i January, before the first regular sitting 
of the Senate) and the uota at the termination of tlie 
lustrum. The periodicity of public uota may originate 
in the terms defined for the magistrates. Such vows 
found their direct continuation under the Empire in the 
uota pro salute imperatoris (for the emperor and his 
family, since 30 n.C., the periodicity becoming regular 
uota quinquatnalia, decennalia, etc.). Vows for the safe 
return of the emperor (from expeditions or war), for 
his health, his reign, for the delivery' of the empress, etc. 
were customary’. The text of the uotum was regularly 
fixed in the presence of the pontifiecs, and the document 
went into the arcJiivcs. As modalities of the uolimt wc 
have to consider the devotion of tJic enemy’s army (see 
DEVOTio) and the evocation of the gods of a besieged dty 
(see EVOCATio). Good examples of private vows arc 
Vetg. Acn. 5. 23s (Cloanthus vows a bull if he wins the 
boat-race) and Hor. Carm. i. 5. 

G. \Vi55ow3, ItK s8o g. J. Toutain, art. 'Votum' in Dar.-Saa- 
W. Warde Fowler, I'hr Migiout Expnitr.ct of the Ri>rr,an People, 
zoo g. S. E. 


VULCA, see rat. 


VULCI, unknown in classical literature, was one of the 
wealthiest Etruscan cities, situated on the Fiora, half- 
way benveen Monte Argenfario and Tarquinii, _ Tlie 
immense cemeteries were ruthlessly sacked by nvaridous 
owners in Uic mid-nineteenth century, and no records 
published. Most of what was saved from 20,000 graves 
found its way eventually to the I-ouvrc and British 
Museum. This miscellaneous loot consists principally 
of Greek painted vases and gold ornaments. Unique, 
except for similar finds from Caere, arc the enormous 
red jars of the seventh century in the Ivouvrc (Csmpane 
collection), 

G. DennU, Cillej enJ Cfr-.Urrtts of Ptruris', S. Gi-tl, pcvtUe! tit 
VuM {1R9J). I>- 

VULSO, see :.t.\suvs (5). 
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WALL OF ANTONINUS, a Roman frontier-wall, 37 
miles long, running from Bridgeness on the Forth to Old 
Klpatrick on the Clyde, built for Antoninus Pius (S.H.A. 
Pius, 5. 4) in A.D. 142 by Q, Lollius (q.v. 4) Urbicus. The 
■wall was of turf, standing upon a cobbled foundation 
14 feet wide and systematically built {JRS si. i f.) in 
long sectors by Legions II, VI, and XX, who marked 
their work by inscribed slabs (C/L vii. 1088, 1121, 1122, 
1126, 1130-33, 1135-8, 1140-2). Twenty feet or more 
in front of the wall lay a ditch, approaching 40 feet wide 
and not less than 12 feet deep. Forts occur at Carriden, 
Kinneil, Inveravon, Mumrills (6i acres), Falkirk, Rough 
Castle (i acre), Seabegs, Castlecary (sj acres), Wester- 
wood (a acres), Croy Hill (ij acres). Bar Hill (3 acres), 
Auchendavy (3 acres), Kirkintilloch, Cadder (2 acres), 
Balmuildy (4 acres), New Kilpatrick (si acres). Castle- 
hill (ij acres), Duntocher, Old Kilpatrick (4 acres), those 
italicized having stone walls. Minor structures are 
signalling-platforms, occurring in pairs at high points, 
and a guard-post for the passage of the northward road 
at Watling Lodge, near Falkirk. Thus, the Antonine 
Wall is structurally an advance upon Hadrian’s Turf 
Wall (see wall of Hadrian) in its economy of material 
and rubble foundation, allowing better drainage, while 
its garrison was distributed in small close-spaced forts 
instead of large forts and mile-castles. Beyond the wall 
outpost-forts of the north road were held as far as 
Stratheam on the east, while on the west a road led 
towards Dumbarton, to a fortified port as yet unknown. 
Posts on the flanks are also still undiscovered. 

History, Excavation of the forts reveals three periods 
of occupation, between a.d. 142 and the close of the 
century. Epigraphy discloses campaigning in the north 
under Julius Verus in 155-8 (Eph. Epigr. ix. 1163, 1230, 
and 1108, Brough)_, and this is taken to be the opening 
of the second period of occupation, though literature 
also records disturbances in Britain in 162 (S.H.A. 
Marcus, 8. 7), which were suppressed by Calpumius 
Agricola (q.v.), not to mention those before the cam- 
paigning of 184, when the overthrow of a frontier-wall 
is mentioned (Dio Cass. 71. 16) and not reflected in the 
archaeology of Hadrian’s Wall. The final abandonment 
of the wall is represented by an orderly evacuation, in 
complete contrast with the violent attack upon Hadrian’s 
Wall in 197. This is sho'wn to have followed upon a short 
occupation. 

Sir G. Macdonald, The Roman Wall in Scotland^ (i934)- 

I. A. R. 

WALL OF AURELIAN, the City Wall of Rome, 
constructed by Aurelian in a.d. 271-5 in anticipation of 
a sudden barbarian inroad (S.H.A. Aurel. 21. 9; 39. 2; 
Aurel. Viet. Caes. 35 ; loh. Malalas, Citron, xii, p. 299), 
was completed by Probus (Zosim. 1. 49). The original 
wall was some 20 feet high excluding the wide-set battle- 
ments. It extended for 12 miles, with 381 rectangular 
towers, at an interval of e. 100 feet, except on the long 
river-'walls. The ■wall was usually solid but occasionally 
galleried and sometimes treated as a revetment-W'all. It 
frequently embodied earlier structures, such as the 
retaining-wall of the Horti Aciliani (muro torto), the 
castra praetoria, private houses and tenements, the so- 
called amphitheatrum castrense, the dotnus Latcranorum, 
and the pyramid-tomb of Cestius. It surrounded the 
Fourteen Regions, enclosing, however, a relatively small 
part of Transtiberim. The gates, mostly named from 
the principal roads, were Portae Flaminia, Pinciana, 
Salaria, .Nomentana, ‘Chiusa’, Tiburtina, Praenestina- 
Labicana, Asinaria, Metrobia, Latina, Appia, Osiiensis, 


Portuensis, Aurelia-Pancraziana, Septimiana, Aurelia- 
Sancti Petri. All were flanked by simple semicircular 
towers, those' italicized having twin portals originally. 
There were also at least six postem-gates. The wall was 
thus designed to repel a raid rather than stand siege. 
The wall was doubled in height by adding a gallery, 
while gates were remodelled and fitted with vantage- 
courts, by Maxentius (a.d. 306-12), who also began a 
ditch. Wall, and especially gates, were repaired by 
Stilicho in 401-3 (CIL vi. 1188-90; Claud. VI Cons: 
Hon. 529). Later repairs occurred under Valentinian 
III, probably after the earthquake of 442, and under 
Theodoric in 507-11. Belisarius, in preparation for the 
siege of 536, refurbished the wall and dug a large ditch 
in front of it. 


I. A. Richmond, The City Wall of Imperial Rome ( 1930 ). 
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WALL OF HADRIAN, a frontier-wall of Roman 
Britain, running for 80 Roman miles from Wallsend-on- 
Tyne to Bowness-on-Solway. Erected in A.D. 122-8, it 
was first designed to start at Pons Aelius, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, the eastern 45 miles being in stone (10 feet 
thick and some 15 feet high, excluding battlements), 
and the western 31 miles in turf (20 feet thick at the base 
and some 12 feet high). Twenty feet in front of the wall 
ran a V-shaped ditch (27 feet wide and 15 feet deep). 
Patrols lay in attached fortlets or mile-castles, with 
towered gates to north, at every 1620 yards, and- in 
intermediate turrets (20 feet square) at every 540 yards. 
As work progressed, changes came. The Stone 
was changed to 7J feet in width, and extended 4 
eastwards, to Wallsend, and 4 miles westward (replacing 
the Turf Wall) to Banks. Garrison forts were also built, 
at Wallsend, Newcastle, Benwell, Rudehester, Halton, 
Chesters, Housesteads, Carvoran, Birdoswald, Casde- 
steads, Stanvrix, Burgh-by-Sands, and Bomiess (those 
italicized being of standard pattern for a cohors milliaria 
or an ala quingenaria). The rest probably held cohortes 
quingenariae and were soon augmented by Carrawburgh 
and- Greatchesters. Forts and turrets continued down 
the Cumberland coast to Moresby; butpost-forts existed 
at Birrens, Netherby, and Bewcastle. 

Behind the wall, enclosing all forts but Carvoran on 
the Stanegate (see below), ran a boundary-ditch (20 feet 
wide, 10 feet deep, and 8 feet across the flat bottom) 
with upcast disposed in two equidistant turf-kerbed 
mounds, 100 feet apart from crest to crest. A patrol-track 
ran along the south side of the ditch, reached by cause- 
ways at the mile-castles. - Public passages pierced both 
mounds at the forts and crossed the ditch on a causeway 
faced in stone and barred by a non-defensive gate. 
Lateral communication was first supplied by branches 
from the Stanegate, the pre-Hadrianic road from Cor- 
bridge to Carlisle. Later, the Military Way, between 
the boundary-ditch and wall, connected forts and mile- 
castles. 

History. The Turf Wall was entirely replaced in 
stone during the second century, and the boundary- 
ditch ■was slighted. But relations between the Wall of 
Antoninus (q.v.) and Hadrian’s Wall are obscure. The 
garrison was depleted by Albinus in a.d. 196-7, and on 
his defeat the wall was savagely overthrown, to be 
restored by Severus in 200-5. In place of the Antonine 
Wall, a forward zone was now held by outpost-forts at 
Risingham, High Rochester, Bewcastle, and Netherby, a 
system which kept peace until the defeat of Allcctus^ in 
297 in-vited another inroad, followed by the restoration 
of Constantius I. Under Constans in 343 and Julian m 
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360 the forward zone suffered, and was abandoned after 
attaclcs by Piets, Scots, and Saxons in 367-9, which 
again overwhelmed the wall. Finally, the wall was 
evacuated by Magnus Ma.ximus (383-S), who left the 
frontier in the care of Lowland /oedcrot/. 

J. C. Bruce, The Handbook to the Roman Wall'^ (edited by I. A. 
Richmond, 1947); R. G. Collinfnyood, JRS igcx, 37-66, 1931, 
36-64; F. G. Simpson and 1 . A. Richmond, 1933, i il.; I. A. 
Richmond, Northumberland County History xv for outpost-forts. 

I. A.R. 

WALL OF SERVIUS, the city-wall of Republican 
Rome, traditionally assigned to lUng Servius Tullius, 
actually belongs to 378 b.c. It is of Grotta Oscura tufa, 
built in headers and stretchers, 4-50 m. thick and at 
least 8‘50 m. high, retaining an earth bank or terrace, 
and is comparable with the contemporary wall of 
Pompeii II (see fortification's). The masons’ marks, 
with Hellenistic affinities, suggest Greek contractors. 
The wall enclosed an irregular area dictated by contours, 
embracing the Quirinal, Viminal, Oppian, Caeb'an, 
Aventine, and fortified Capitoline hills. There is, how- 
ever, room for difference of opinion (cf. von Gerkan, 
RSm. Mitt, xlvi, 1931, iS3~88) as to the course beuveen 
the last t4vo points, while the time-space relation of the 
Palatine fortification to the wall is another crux. Gates 
arc well-known by name, hardly by structure. In the 
second century B.c. the wall was heightened to some 
so feet (cf. Pompeii III), and was also supplied with 
casemates for ballistae, covering approaches to the gates. 
During the first century b.c. neglect and encroachment 
made the course hard to find by the time of Augustus. 

The original work of Servius is represented by the 
agger, ^ which, revetted by the Republican 'Wnl!_ just 
described, crosses the neck of land betiveen Quirinal 
and Oppian. It is a tj'pical promontory defence, as at 
Ardea, and covered tombs of the sixth century b.c. in 
Villa Spithoever. It is later than such works as the mums 
terreus Carirtantm, whiclt, if defensive, would mark an 
independent Oppian circuit. The rest of the fortifica- 
tion, as at Arde.a, would depend upon scarped cliffs, 'ex 
Omni parte nrduis praeruptisque montibus', as Cicero 
observed (Rep. 2. 6. 1 1). 

G. Sneflund, Le tnura di Roma repulblicana (1931). 1 . A. R. 

WAR, ART OF (Greek). Homer was commonly 
credited by ancient readers with having intended to 
provide instruction in the art of war. But the attempt 
to deduce some kind of theory from military practice 
docs not seem properly to have begun till the latter half 
of tlie fifth century, when the Sophists applied their 
abstract methods to this subject among others. Of the 
text-books derived from this movement tlicrc are only 
preserved the small treatise of Xenophon on the duties 
of a cavalry officer and an extract dealing with siege- 
warfare from a comprehensive text-book by Aeneas 
Tacticus. The other technical writers on tlic subject 
date from the Roman period. Of contcmponirj' his- 
torians Thucydides, Xenophon, and Polybius in their 
different way's show appreciation of the art of war as a 
factor in history. 

2. 'Hie Homeric battles cannot be reduced to technical 
tenns. Sometime! they consist of duels between chief- 
tains, talcing place in front of masses of iniperfeetjy 
armed retainers; at others the Greeks and Trojans meet 
in ranks of infantry, called phalanxes, and ranged 
closely shoulder to shoulder. Chariots arc tiormally 
used to convey chieftains into or out of the fighting-line. 

3. In Tyrtaeus the references tosvarf.ire .arc too full of 
Homeric echoes to give independent cwdencc on orcliaic 
warfitre. The chief .source of info.wnation before the 
Peloponnesian \V.ar is I icrodofus. From him it appean 
th.st Greek •warfare till his day svas, ba-sed on the lioplitc 
(q.v.). Csnip-aitminf: V.-34 mostly confsned to the perifKi of 
t!tc year from ISlna'lt to October, the only season nhea 


(in the absence of niilit.ary ro.ids) it w.ns easy to move 
bodies of heavy troops. Wars were usu.dly limited to the 
border struggles of neighbouring Statc.s; the invader’s 
objective was to destroy the com and fruit-trees of rite 
enemy and so compel them to offer battle or capitulate. 
There was no science of manoeuvring before or during 
action, the only tactical dcvacc being the ambush. When 
hoplites met on level ground the deciding factor was 
usually weight of numbers. The troops were massed in 
ranks reckoned as the depth of so many shields. The 
side which first broke under pressure was defeated. The 
victors set up a trophy; the vanquished asked for a truce 
to bury their dead. Light-armed troops were quite 
unorganized ; cavalry also were few, and were not used 
with any special effect. 

4. The Peloponncsi.in War revealed the absurdity of 
annual raids on the enemy’s corn-lands. 'The Athenians 
by retiring into their fortified area and importing their 
food-supplies were able to ignore the Spartan invasions. 
Hence the Spartans were forced at last to adopt tlie 
method of creating a permanent fortified base at Dccclca. 
Also the constant fighting in various kinds of terrain 
showed up the lack of adaptability of the hoplites and 
the advantages of the occasional use of light-armed 
troops. Tlie development of the peltast (q.v.) in the 
early fourth century provided a more mobile unit, which 
did not cost so much to maintain all the year round. 

5. The hoplitc battle was first revolutionized by Epami- 
nondas (q.v.). It had been a convention to put tlic best 
troops on the right of the line, but Epaminond.ts placed 
a massed body on the left to crush the enemy’s rigiit in a 
slanting advance, and by this clement of surprise he 
broke the Spartan front at Lcuctra. Tliis manoeuvre 
was only a more intelligent use of an old Boeotian device, 
but out of it Philip and Ale.xandcr, by means of the 
Macedonian phalanx (q.v.), developed the method of 
attacking with part of their front, while the rest held 
back. For the purpose of delivering the main thrust 
Alexander used the c.xccllcnt cavalrj’ wliich Thessaly 
and Maccdon provided, and exploited' the charge from 
the flank. The further step of holding part of one’s 
forces in reserve to use at a later point in the action is not 
found before the b.attle of Arbcla. TJic other special 
innovation in Alexander's warfare is the pressing of 
pursuit, by which the enemy was prevented from re- 
forming. 

6. AftcrAlcxandcr there were no drastic changes. The 
main evolution consists in the further modific.ation of the 
phalanx. Also n few spcci.il varieties of warfare added to 
the complexity of fighting: heasy-anned cavalry and 
elephants (q.v.) were first known from oriental sources, 
but were soon used throughout the Hellenistic world. 
Generally w.ir became more and more an actirity for 
professionals and was too complex for the ordin.iry 
citizen ; but as it became more specialized, it also became 
more stcrcDt>'pcd. Alexander’s ait.ick in its fresh vigour 
was never twice the same, but the Hellenistic generals' 
methods were quite fixed when the Romans met them 
on Greek soil. 

Ancient tcjl-boot-n; Xenophon, Htl-f-crtHcuri Aertess Tarlir.n. 
laiter technics! wriltrs »rr not of crest vsJuc. Modern diteij'rionr: 
J. Kromsjtr sad G. Vcith, llemeeien troi Krit;JChru-r drr Grirtf rr, 
urd RCmtr ltarb). Hnplite wsr: G. Ih Gnirn!;r, Thurydiin and His 
.rJrefteti). He!!cni'tic wsrlarc: W. \V. Ts.m, JltHmistu .MiUlory 
and Nasal Devtlopmtr.u (1930). 11. W, 1’, 

WAR, ART OF (RoxtAN). The earliest Roman battle 
order was probably the phakinx (see preceding article.) 
In the fo'itrth century (after the Gallic invaiiiins or 
during tlie S.imnitc W-irs) this v.as nrplaerd by the 
manipular system, a ts'pe of twirfiirc of which an etsen'i?,! 
feature w.is opcn-nrilcr fighting. 'I’htt innovation v.a-t 
accomp.'.nicd by the sdoption of pHurrt sr.d g'oJi’ur at rhe 
national weapon's, the ciTcctive utc of which fc<;uitcd 
space for free movement. In this system the kgh'.n was 
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drawn up in three lines of maniples with intervals equal 
to the frontage of each unit between the maniples, and 
with a distance of varying depth between each line, the 
units in the tear lines covering off the intervals in the 
line in front of them. The plan of battle was at first 
schematic. After preliminary skirmishing by light- 
armed troops and cavalry stationed on the flanks of the 
legions, the front line {hastati) on coming into rMge 
hurled their pj 7 a and, if successful, advanced and decided 
the issue by hand-to-hand fighting with the gladius; if 
unsuccessful, they retired through the gaps in the second 
line, and their place was taken by the principes. Finally a 
stand might be made with closed ranks at the third line 
(triarii), which at first retained the hasta. 

z. During the Punic Wars much practical experience 
was acquired. Each line of maniples became more 
independent of the others, and experiments were made 
with a larger unit, the cohort, which after Marius per- 
manently superseded the maniple. The fullest develop- 
ment was reached under Caesar. The triplex acies was 
no longer rigidly adhered to (e.g. BGall. 3. 24. i), but 
dispositions varied with topographical conditions. The 
possibilities of flank attacks or of holding troops in 
reserve for the decisive onslaught were frequently 
ejcploited, while archers and slingers were increasingly 
employed in country unsuited to heavy infantry. Roman 
warfare was thus emancipated from stereot3rped theories. 
Its success depended partly on the general’s ability but 
mainly on the discipline of the soldiers. 

3. During the first two centuries a.d. tactics for the 
most part followed the Caesarian model. But with the 
increasing efficiency of the auxiliary cavalry and light 
infantry a greater variety of manoeuvres resulted. The 
legions still normally sustained the brunt of attack and 
defence, but the auxiliaries not infrequently played a 
decisive part (e.g. Tac. Hist, 2. 25 ; 2. 41 ; 5. 18 ; Agr. 35). 
Later the Roman army gradually lost its national 
character and its ability to give effect to the Roman art 
of war. 

4> Another feature of Roman warfare was camp 
construction. Even on short campaigns a camp with 
ditch and rampart was laid out as a base for attack and a 
safe retreat in the event of defeat {see camps). During the 
Republic these camps were usually temporary, but in 
the scheme of frontier defence gradually perfected in the 
Principate permanent garrisons for legions and attxilia 
were established {see limes). 

5. Two methods of advance were commonly adopted. 
If attack was not expected, the army moved in one long 
column with a vanguard of scouts and cavalry, which 
also protected the flanks and rear (Josephus BJ. 3. 6. 2). 
If danger was anticipated, a formation easily convertible 
into an acies was adopted {agmen quadratum, Tac. Ann. 
t- si). 

6. Despite the lack of maps, converging movements 
involving long marches and careful synchronization w'ere 
increasingly attempted and sometimes succeeded. On 
the whole Roman strategy aimed at the destruction of 
the enemy in pitched battle rather than at a war of 
attrition. 

J. Kromaycr sad G. Veitb, Heencesm und Kriegfahrung der 
Griechen und RSmer (1928): H. DcIbrQck, Geschichte der Kriegs- 
kunsR (1920); T. Rice Holmes, Caesar’s Conquest of GauP (191J): 
F. E. Adcock, The Roman Art of War under the Republic (U.S.A, 
1940). H. M. D. P, 

WAR, RULES OF. These, like other international 
law, depended on custom and showed a constant conflict 
beween the higher standard of the best public opinion 
and harsher measures permitted by usage, while passion 
and expediency frequently caused the most fundamental 
rules to be violated. Thus, the temptation to profit from 
a surprise at times led to the opening of hostilities without 
a declaration of war. Probably the law most generally 


observed was that of the sanctity of heralds, for heralds 
were essential to communications between belligerents. 
Nor did Greeks frequently refuse a defeated army a 
truce for burying its dead, for tlie request of such a tmee 
meant an admission of defeat and usually was followed 
by retreat. Beyond this there were few restraints except 
humanitarian considerations and the universal condemna- 
tion of excessive harshness. Plundering and the destruc- 
tion of crops and property were legitimate, and were 
carried on both by regular armies and fleets, and by 
informal raiding-parties and privateers, and even the 
sanctity of temples was not always respected. Prisoners, 
if not protected by special terms of surrender, were at 
the mercy of their captors, who could execute them or 
sell them into slavery. The warfare" of the Hellenistic 
Age was somewhat more humane, though with the wars 
of Rome and Philip V deterioration began once more. 
Roman warfare at its worst was extremely cruel and 
sometimes went to the length of killing all living things, 
even animals, in cities taken by storm, but it was often 
tempered by mercy. Though surrender {deditio) gave 
full power to the captors, 'it was unusual to use extreme 
measures against a city that surrendered and appealed 
to the fides of Rome. The protection of the rules 
of war was not extended to pirates and not always to 
barbarians. 

C. Phillipson, The International Late and Custom of Ancient Greece 
and Rome (1911), chs. xxii-xxviii; M. Rostovtzeff, The Social and 
Economic History of the Hellenistic World (1941), 140-3, 192-204, 
603-10, 1258-9. J. A. O. L. 

WARS, SACRED, see sacred wars. 

WATER, according to the Ionian philosopher, Thales, 
was the primal element, the origin of all things; Hesiod 
thought likewise, speaking not of water but of the 
mythical Oceanus; similarly the Orphic theogony of 
Hellanicus placed water at the beginning of the world. 
In all purificatory rites water (as well as fire) is exceed- 
ingly important. The new-born child, the bride !md 
bridegroom, also the mourner and the combatant (i.e. 
those who have come into contact with death or the 
dead), have to be washed or bathed; likewise the mystai 
(cf. mysteries). Water washed away all uncleanness and 
(according to Euripides) all sins ; running water or water 
from a spring is particularly pure, likewise sea-water. - It 
was fertilizing to nature and even gave new life to rnan. 
To the dead it was a usual gift (together with milk, wine, 
honey, and oil, cf. the vases on the graves with pierced 
bottoms, the lutrophoroi). Water (and fire) are traditional 
in all sorts of magic. The Orphics knew the water of 
Memory as well as of Forgetfulness in the other world, 
and we hear also of mantic water (cf. springs). 

S. Eitrera, Opferritus und Voropfer der Griechen und Romer (1915)1 
ch. 2; M. Ninck, ‘Die Bedeutung des Wassers im Kult und Lcbcn 
der AJtcn’ {jPhilol. Supp. xiv. ii, 1921). S. 

WEAVING. The weaving of cloth for ordinary house- 
hold use in Greece and Rome was usually done at home. 
The more elaborate forms of weaving were left to profes- 
sional craftsmen, and the best specimens of their work, 
often imported from Persia, Egypt, and Phoenicia, seem 
by the descriptions in literature to have been equal to 
the finest modem tapestry. These were all made by 
hand on an upright loom (to-rdy, tela) differing very 
little in principle from that used by Penelope in tlie 
Odyssey. Its operation was as follows. 

The framework was simple : two upright posts joined 
at the top by a transverse beam {tvyou, jugum). To this 
beam were fastened the threads of the warp {trqviov, 
stamina) with weights attached at the bottom to make 
them hang straight. These threads were then divided 
into two groups by means of two horizontal rods {navoves, 
arundines) so that the shuttle {nepKis, radius) might 
pass alternately over and under them. The warp was 
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much stouter than the weft thread, which was placed on a 
bobbin (tttjvtj, panus) revolving on a cane and dehVering 
the thread through a hole in the front of the shuttle. 
After the shuttle had passed to and fro several times the 
weft was driven upwards by a comb (k-tciv, pcctcn) the 
teeth of which were inserted between the warp threads. 
For weaving in its simplest form this was all that was 
necessary; when a pattern was required a system of 
leashes and heddies, such as we have now, was used and 
worked by hand. In early times the web began at the 
top and the weaver worked standing; but some time in 
the last century B.c. the Egj-ptian fashion of sitting and 
starting at tlie bottom was introduced in Rome. 

li. DlDmncr, TecimoloBie dtr Gricchen und Ilomcr* (toia) i. 135 (I. 

F. A. \V. 

WEIGHING-INSTRUMENTS. The balance (oraffpo?, 
libra, bilanx) of two pans at equal distances from the 
point of suspension is an invention of primitive times; 
it is a frequent symbol in Minoan tablets, and Homer is 
familiar with its use, which persisted through antiquity. 
The steelyard, in which the rod is unequally divided, the 
object to be weighed being suspended from the short 
arm against a sliding weight on the longer, does not 
appear before Roman times (statcra: originally statcra 
campana, from an alleged Campanian origin) ; but from 
its greater convenience it became the most popular form 
of balance. Examples in museums show great variety; 
several scales and as many suspension-points may be 
combined; the pans may be replaced by hooks or by 
receptacles for liquids. Trulina is a pan-balance for 
large masses; vtomentana and tnoncla arc for small 
objects, or coins. 

E. Michon, Dar.-Sag., s.v, 'Libra'; M. della Cortc, Mon. Ant. 
XU (191a), 1-42. F.N.F. 

WEIGHTS. Weights of the Greek Bronze Age are 
usually flattened cylinders of stone or metal, incised 
circles on the upper surface indicating the denomination. 
Other forms are the duck and bull’s head, the slingsfonc 
of haematite, and from Cnossos comes a flattened stone 
pyramid, the weight of a light talent (29,000 gm.) 
or of a standard copper ingot. Several standards appear 
to have been current, extant Minoan weights having 
been related to the Eg>'ptian, Babylonian, and Phoenician 
systems. 

The typical w'cight of historic Greece is a square 
plaque of lead with a badge, and sometimes the denomina- 
tion and the name of the issuing cjty, on the top in relief. 
The principal types on Attic weights, which arc wide- 
spread outside Attica, arc the tortoise, amphora, and 
dolphin. There were many other fonns, as caprice or 
local custom dictated. Roman weights show less variety, 
the common form being a spheroid of stone or metal, 
with flattened top and bottom; the denomination is 
generally expressed in punctured dtnractcrs on tlic top. 

Several weight standards were tised in Greece; the 
principal were the Acginctic, traditionally associated 
with Pheidon of Argos, and the Euboic, introduced by 
Solon into Attica. The Attic-Euboic in later times 
tended to oust tlic Aeginetic. The historical origin of 
these standards is disputed; the Greeks held that they 
were based on natural units, c.g. in the Attic-Euboic 
system on the barlcy-com, of which nvclvc went to the 
obol. F..xtant wctchts often show considerable variations 
from the norm. The ilicoretical Greek table is: 

IfnKdrrd $tnnJ.:fd 

Thr or rtvcld jpit o-fi pa. faj gm. 

Ti’f of i!X tpitj 4-31 t’JO „ 

Tlis rri-.f. Jw ifnt/A-.Jt „ tjo e-a „ 

'n-.f 36-66 h:. ky. 

Tlte talent represented a man’s load. The .^ttic- 
Euboic min.'i weighed ahv.ost a pound avoirdupois. 


The Roman system was based upon the pound, libra, 
of 327*45 grarnmes = o-yzi of the pound avoirdupois, 
which was divided into iz ounces, unciac. The names 
and symbols of the subdivisions arc; 


libra or as 

1 pound 

1 

dcunx 

n oz. 

s « 

dexians 

so „ 

S 

dodrans 

9 „ 

S *SJ — “ 

bet 

« .. 

s « 

ifpltntx 

7 „ 

s- 

semis 

6 

s 

quincunx 

5 .. 

•a — 

trims 

4 » 

■at wtm 

quadrant 

3 .. 

c» ~ 

sextans 

•Si 

I* 

ra 

tesctmda 

1 1 ,, 


uncia 

I „ 

— 

semuncia 

i „ 


siciticus 

i .. 

3 

sextsda 

i „ 

S 

semisextula 

A » 

8 

teripulum 

A i> 

3 


A. J, Evans, 'Minoan Weights', in Corolla KumUmaUca (joo6), 
336 ft. : Sriliih Muteum Guide to the Exhibition iiluttratinB Greek and 
Homan Life (1929), s.v. ‘Weights’: E, Michon, Dar.-Sap., s.v. 
'Libra*, 'i’ondus'; O. Vicdcbanill, Antike Gncichlsnomen (1923); 
W. Ridgeway, Origin of Metallic Currency and U'eight Standards 

r. N, P. 

WIND-GODS were worshipped both by the Greeks 
and the Romans. Their ruler, Aeolus, might shut them 
up in a sncJv (Homer), but they were also regarded ns 
well-defined personalities (so especially Boreas and 
Zephyrus). Originally they were represented as horses 
(the swift-footed horses of Achilles are the offspring of 
Zephyrus and one of the Harpies), later as anthropo- 
morphic, often winged (under Oriental influence). The 
carth-bom (volcanic) Oricnt.al Typhon retained his 
serpent’s feet, Homer speaks of four winds (later also 
the traditional number), Hesiod names three as cluldrcn 
of Astracus(the Starry Man) and Eos (the D.awn), The 
winds were regarded as fertilizing or impregnating, and 
astrologers assigned them to the planet Jupiter ; they were 
also regarded as destructive, and their cult had a corres- 
ponding character (a black lamb is sacrificed to the 
‘typhos’ according to Aristophanes, Jlan. 847-8). The 
Athenians were especially interested in Boreas, for whom 
they organized a state-cult because he destroyed the 
Persian fleet. (Dedication to the winds at Pergamum, 
Al/i. Mitt. XXXV. 547.) Even magic practices were 
employed in order to conciliate the winds (cf. the ‘wind- 
lullcrs’ at Corinth, Hcsych., s.v.). 

In Italy the name of the north wind (aguilo) still 
reminds us of the idea of the wind as a mighty bird. 
Here the west wind, Favonius (Zephyrus), was the 
favourite. The Romans had a temple of the Temprstates 
(near to the Porta Capenn) from the third century D.c. 
In Imperial times the winds were often represented on 
sarcophagi. 

Steudinn, art.'Windauiter’, in Rosclier; F. Cumont, Em Arch. 
VI S<r. xiu («939), 26 tf. S. E. 

WINE. Both in Greece and in Iwly wine wms very 
cheap, and formed ‘part of a slave’s daily ration. At 
Athens the average price for the common sort was two- 
pence a gallon, at Rome sixpence. The process of wine- 
making in both countries was as follows. The gr.apcs 
were gathered, trodden, and then pressed. Some of the 
juice (yA«e>foe, musluni), was used at once and dnmk 
unfetmented ; some was Itoiled down into jelly (de/r.ttusr.) 
and used later for enridting poor wine. Tlic r«t of 
the must was poured into jars, tlaUa, and left to ferment 
for nine daj-s. The jam were then closed and once a 
month opened for cx,amin.atio.n and treatment until the 
wine was fit for use. Tlie common svincs were d.mnk 
from the jar; the choicer kinds svcrc drawn off and put 
into bottic.s {arr.phorne) which w-ere then st-skJ.laSicned. 
and stored in apotlicrae, usually 3; the top of the Itousc to 
catch the hc.it from llsc batii-furr.ace. 
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The simplest classification of 'wines is by colour, of 
which the Greeks recognized three sorts, the Romans 
four. There was white wine (AeuKoj, albtisy, brown 
wine {Kippos, fiilvus)', and red wine (epv 9 p 6 s, pe'Aa?) 
subdivided by the Romans into light red — sanguineus, 
and dark red (niger). As for locality we need only 
consider here the wines of Greece and Italy. _Of the 
Greek wines the best were those made at Chios, the 
Thasian, Lemnian, and Coan coming next. Of the 
Italian the Setine, grown on the hills near the Pompdne 
marshes, came first; then in order the Caecuban, 
Falemian, and Alban. The best of the Greek wines were 
light and dry {Xenros, avarqpos ) ; the Italian had more 
body and were sweeter, especially the vinum dulce and 
the raisin wine {possum). The Greek vintages reached 
maturity in seven years; many Italian wines required 
twenty. 

Athenaeus, bks. i-io; Columella, De Re Rustlca, bk. 12; Pliny, 
HN. bk, 14. F. A.\V. 

WOMEN, POSITION OF. In the course of ancient 
history the social and economic position of women 
passed through many phases, and it is necessary to 
distinguish six periods; Early Greece, the fifth century 
at Athens, Hellenistic Greece, Republican Rome, Im- 
perial Rome, Christian Rome. The changes were some- 
times due to the difference between European and Asiatic 
ideas of women, sometimes to the effect on family life of 
long-continued foreign wars, sometimes to the influence 
of an ascetic religion. Only a brief summary can be 
given here, and it must be understood that in every 
period there were many exceptions to the general rule. 

2. In the society pictured in the Homeric poems, and 
especially in the Odyssey, women held an honoured place. 
In the households of Odysseus, Menelaus, and Alcinous 
the wives, Penelope, Helen, and Arete, take their full 
share in the governing of the home and are treated with 
all due respect. This comparative equality of the sexes 
was in later ages always retained at Sparta, but in Ionia 
during the seventh century b.c. an idea became prevalent, 
perhaps due to Asiatic influence, that women were 
inferior beings. The early satirists, Simonides and 
Hipporiax, vented their spleen on the female sex, and to 
them ‘Women are the greatest evil that God ever 
created’. 

3. After 500 B.c. the Athenians adopted Ionian ideas 
of womanhood, and the whole structure of Athenian 
social life was arranged for men’s sole benefit. No 
education was thought necessary for girls, a marriage 
was arranged for them as soon as possible, and after that 
the less that was heard or seen of them the better. The 
Athenian house was small, dark, and uncomfortable; 
but women spent most of their time indoors, for 
nearly all forms of outdoor recreation were closed against 
them. 

4. The conquests of Alexander swept away many 
Greek prejudices and enlarged the social as well as the 
political horizon. The ideas that all pien but Greeks were 
barbarians and that all females were inferior to males 
were both seen to be false. Macedonian women had 
always been more independent than their Atlienian 
sisters, and in the dynasties established by, Alexander’s 
successors there were a number of women as energetic, 
as ambitious, and as unscrupulous as any man. Their 
influence spread downwards, and in Alexandria and 
Antioch, the two great cities of the Hellenistic world, 
women had their full share of the pleasures of life. 
The Alexandrian poets always had a female audience in 
mind, and the fifteenth idyll of Theocritus will show 
how different an Alexandrian household was from an 
Athenian. 

5. The Roman matron from the first enjoyed a higher 
status than was customary at Athens, but it was as a wife 
and a mother that she was held in esteem. As a woman 


she passed by law at marriage from her father’s control 
into that of her husband and remained in manu until his 
death. The Roman family was governed by the will of 
the paterfamilias by right of patria potestas, and the only 
restrictions were those imposed by custom and religion. 
During the long series of foreign wars in which Rome 
was engaged during the third and second centuries B.c. 
women in their husband’s absence controlled the home, 
and finally the form of marriage by usus gave them inde- 
pendence {see MARRIAGE, LAW OF). Under the later 
Republic women received at least an elementary educa- 
tion; they met their husband’s guests at dinner, and they 
were free to attend most outdoor entertainments. 

6. In the last century b.c. and under the early 
emperors many Roman women of high position abused 
their freedom. Ladies like Sempronia, Clodia, and the 
two Julias rivalled men in looseness of life, and although 
Augustus tried to mend matters by his social legislation 
he met with no great success, as may be seen from 
Juvenal’s Sixth Satire. But in Italy as a whole the old 
Roman traditions generally remained in honour. 

7. With the rise of Christianity in Rome women were 
put back into a position of relative subservience. A 
century after Juvenal, Tertullian writes to his ‘beloved 
sisters’: ‘You are the gateway of the devil, you are the 
unsealer of the forbidden tree, you are the first rebel 
against the divine law.’ The finances of the early 
Christian Church owed much to the liberality of wealthy 
women converts, but both St. Augustine and St. Jerome 
were convinced that woman was the weaker vessel; and 
the Church followed their lead. 

Companion Gr. Stud., 610 ff.; Comp. Lat. Stud., 185 ff.; A. W. 
Gomme, Essays in Greek History and Literature, ch. 5; Fricdlander, 

1, ch. s- F. A. W. 

WORSHIP, HOUSEHOLD. A Greek householder 
might have a particularly close association with some 
god or hero (as Ariston king of Sparta with Astrabacus, 
Hdt. 6. 69. 3 ; Pindar with Alcmeon, Pytli. 8. 56 ff.,_ and 
with the Mother of the Gods, Pyth. 3. 77 ff. ; for private 
sacra cf. Theopomp. ap. Porph. Abst.z. 16), but this was 
exceptional, and no part of domestic cult proper. The 
centre of the latter seems to have been the heartli, 
respectful treatment of which is recommended as early 
as Hesiod, Op. 733-4. At the ordinary family meals it 
was customary to begin by offering a little of the food, 
probably to Hestia (q.v. ; Theophrastus in Porph. Abst. 

2. 20). Before drinldng wine, which formed a regular 
part of the meal, a little was poured on the floor to the 
Good Daimon, i.e. the luck of the house, and a liffle 
drunk neat, thus establishing a communion with him 
(cf. W. W. Tam, yHS xlviii (1928), 210 ff.; Athenaeus, 
692 ff. ; Ar. Eq. 85 (with schoL), 106). After a more 
formal dinner, when the tables were cleared and the 
drinking-bout {symposium) began, it was customary, at 
all events in Athens, to offer three libations, to Zeus, the 
heroes, and Zeus Soter (Aeschylus, fr. 55 Nauck; see 
forther Cook, Zeus ii. 1123, note 7). Of these, Zeus Soter 
is not the great Zeus,'j3ut rather a domestic deity, see H. 
Sjovall, Zeus im altgr. HauskuU (Diss. Lund, 1931), 85 ff. : 
see the whole dissertation for various domestic deities 
called Zeus, including Zeus Ktesios (pp. 53 ff.)» who is 
hardly more than a deified store-jar in origin; cf. Cook, 
p. 1092 ff. A householder also made private celebrations 
of recognized public festivals (Nock, Harv. Theol. Rev. 
xxix (1936), 85, n. 105; cf. SIG 695, 86 ff.). 

For Rome cf. children, lares, penates, vesta. The 
cult was essentially the same as the Greek, though there 
were marked differences in detail; the objects of worship 
were the hearth (Vesta), the numina of the store-ciipboaro 
(Penates), and the Lar Familiaris; but there might be 
added to the lararium, or domestic chapel, at all evente in 
classical times, almost any deity the householder fancied, 
as is shown by the figures represented in the Pompeian 
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kraria (sec Boyce in Am. Ac. Rome xiv, and add S.H.A. 
Alex. Sev. 29. 2). Cf. Hor. Sat. 2. 2. 123 ff. for a domestic 
cult of Ceres. Sec also meals, sacred; ntsta. 

There is no treatise on the subject as a whole. The handbooks 
of private antiquities are inadequate here. Some useful works arc 
cited above; add M. P. Nilsson in Symb. Philol. Danielsson (Uppsala. 
1932). 218 ff. lij. R. 

WRESTLING. To the Grcelts wrestling was both a 
science and an art. Victory alone was not sufficient; the 
winner must win gracefully and according to the precepts 
of the schools. Wrestling was one of the sports in which 


womcn^ were allowed by some States to mke part, 
competing even ag.ainst men. 'There were Ecp-iratc rules 
for men and boys, and the dificrent movements, grips, 
and throws were taught on a progressive system; text- 
books were used, and fragments of one such manual 
have recently been found on an Egj'ptian papyrus. The 
tsvo principal stj-lcs wdVc upright wrestling, in which the 
object was to throw one’s opponent to the ground, tlirce 
falls bping necessary for victory; and ground wrestling, 
in which the struggle was continued until one of the 
combatants yielded. p. a. W. . 


XANTHIPPE, see socrates. 

XANTHIPPUS (1), husband of Cleisthenes’ niece 
Agariste and fatlier of Pericles. As a political ally of the 
Alcmaconids (q.v.), he probably brought Miltiadcs (q.v.) 
to trial in 493 B.C., and he secured his condemnation in 
490-489. He was ostracized in 484, but was recalled in 
the general amnesty before Xerxes’ invasion. Elected 
general for 499 he commanded the Athenian contingent 
at Mycale and had a large share in this victory. In 478, 
after a winter siege, he captured Scstos and had the 
Persian governor and his children massacred. 

J. Kirchner, Prosopoaraphi'a Attica ii. 152 (■, no. 1 1 169: J. Carco- 
pmo,Z,’OitrooJmea»/i<fnifn*(x 93 S)i uSh, and passim, II. 

Penilcj (1936), 62 ff. P- T- 

XANTHIPPUS (2), a Spartan merccnaiy ciptain, 
helped Carthage against Rc^lus (q.v.). He reorganized 
the Carthaginian army and annihilated the Roman 
expeditionary force, making brilliant use of the Cartha- 
ginian elephants and cavalry to outflank and mow down 
the Romans (255 d.c.). After this victo^ he left Carthage, 
The story that he was treacherously killed on his home- 
ward journey may be rejected. Perhaps ho is tlic same 
Xantiuppus who later scrs’cd Ptolemy Euergetes. 

Il* 

XANTHUS (i), poet of Magna Graccia or Sicily in 
seventh century D.c., mentioned by Stcsicliorus (Ath. ra. 
5x3 0), who is said to have drav-Ti on his OrcsCcta for his 
own (ibid.). He s-sid that Elcctra was originally allied 
Laodicc, but had her name cliangcd fay the Argivcs 
because she remained unmarried (Ael. VH 4. 26). 

J. M. Edmonds, Lyra Grocca (I.ocb), ii. S 2 'i 3 - C. M. D. 

XANTHUS (2), son of Candnulcs, a Lydian, bom 
'about the capture of Sardis' (Suidas), described _n 
drought in Artaxerxes’ reign (464-424 n.c.) and is 
coupled with Hcllnnicus and Damastes ns 'coming down 
to Thucydides’ time’ (Dion. Hal. Time. 5). But Ephorus 
thought he ‘};avc a starting-point’ to Herodotus (Ath. ic. 
5151!). The authenticity of his AvOtoKo. (4 hooks) was 
disputed by Artemon, but tlierc was a summary by 
Mcnippus(Diog. Lacrt. 6. toi). Eratosthenes and Dion. 
Hal, used him and Nicolas of D.smascus copiously. He 
wrote also ilfaytaxci and a Life of Empedocles. In Ionic 
dialect and simple graphic style he recorded romances, 
folk-talcs, and popular customs; quoted a Lydian king- 
list, and discussed geological and botanical questions. 

Pl'.G i. J&- 4 *: >v. t'iS'O: PGtll il. 93 {Nic. Ui.m.); L. rtfrina. 
EctSy !c~.usn liuteriim (1939). c!i. iii. J. E. M. 

XENAGORAS (fi. t. po n c.), n Greek, wrote Xpovox 
(CKronolosics) of Greek (and Italian?) towns, and IJept 
m’otoK 


XENARCHUS (i), Sicilian mime-writer (see mimus) of 
tiie late fifth century D.c., son of Sopliron (q.v.). 

Arist. Poet. 1447 '’ 3 : Kaibel, CGF, p. 1S2. 

XENARCHUS (a), Middle Comedy poet, of con- 
siderable frankness and liveliness; 8 titles survive, m.ainly 
from daily life. Fr. i, parody of tragic style; fr. 7, 
illegal watering of fish; fr. 14, happy cicalas, their wives 
have no voice. 

FCG iii. 614 ff.; CAFii. 467 ff. 

XENOCLES (i), son of the elder Carcinus (q.v, t), is said 
(Aelian VH 2. 8) to have defeated Euripides in 41$ o.c. 
with n group of plays consisting of Oedipus, Lycaott, 
Daccliae, and Athamas (satyric). His Licynmiits was 
parodied by Aristophanes {Nub. 1264-5), and there arc 
contemptuous references to him in Ar. T/iesm. 169, 
Ran. 86. Epithets applied to him(/ii);^avo 5 iYjTjf, StuSc^a- 
fiijxai'os) may refer to a fondness for strange mechanical 
devices (TGF, p. 770). 

(2) Son oftheyounger Carcinus (q.v. 2), wrote tragedies 
in the fourth century d.c. (schol. Ar. Ran. 86). 

A.W.P.-C, 

XENOCRATES (t) of Ch.slccdon, son of Agathenor, 
disciple of Plato and head of the Academy from 339 to 
314 D.c. He is presented to us as a man of impressive 
pcrson.alitj’, with a combination of austere dignity and 
kindliness wliich exercised a great influence on all who 
came in contact with him. He was genemhy respected 
in Atlicns and was employed by the citizens as ambas- 
sador to Antipatcr in 322 d.c. 

His philosophical contribution,s, so far as we can 
rccon.struct them from the sornty cwdcncc, were less 
impressive. He seems, in general, to have attempted to 
reproduce Plato’s thought in a stereotyped and forma- 
lized s>-stcm, tliough on one or two points he probably 
preserved the correct tradition of interpretation as against 
Aristotle. He also interested himself in giving a syste- 
matic account of the nature of the gods and dacmo.ns 
and their relations to the heavenly bodies, in a way wliich 
foreshadowed the fant.asics of later Neoplatonism. From 
the titles of his wori:s we may conjecture that his chief 
interest lay in moral questions, but ratiicr in the direc- 
tion of tc.aching a practical morality th.sn of ethical 
analysis, a line ■whicli his immediate sucecssons in the 
Academy appear to iiave followed. 

nhj.'fiej cf Ar.Acr.l PhSicr-chy: XAkt, 3. iK toso-ii; Oorr.yen 
(Er.jl. 'Truisl. 4. 5-11); R, Iltie.rir, Nrr.-.cratts (jKjj). O. C. T. 

XENOCRATES (:) of Aphrodi4!a4, phyric.'.m of the 
time of Neno and the Flavian", isi-'/')- Works ; ih.'jt ri}: 
dcci rov K'.-Opdieov x.".! tuiv tafrXeios:, full of super- 
stitious means of irca’.rne.ot, borro'.vcd largely from 
previous works such m Ps,.Dc:!'.ocritU5*/liPc>-'.d>pw'.', b 
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lejdcon of gems (frs. ed. M. Wellmann in Quellen u. 
Siudien star Geschichte der Naturzvissenschaften u. der 
Medizin, 1935): n.epi rijs r&v iuvSpcuv rpotfi'^s'. On the 
healing properties of plants; On the names of plants; On 
the meaning of the flight of birds. 

Frs. ed. J. L. Ideler in Physici et Medici Craeci Minora (1841), 
i. 121. " W. D. R. 

XENON, a friend often mentioned in Cicero’s Letters'. 
not to be identified with Zeno of Sidon, also mentioned 
by Cicero. 

See Zeller, Phil. d. Griechen iii. i‘. 385. 

XENOPHANES of Colophon left Ionia at the age of 
twenty-five, probably on the Persian conquest in 545 
B.C., and lived an exile’s life for at least sixty-seven years, 
at some time in Zancle and Catana, and latterly perhaps 
at the court of Hieron of Syracuse. He is said to have 
written epic verses on the Foundation of Colophon and 
the Colonization of Elea, but extant fragments are either 
from his Satires {ZlXXoi) in hexameters (including those 
traditionally attributed to a philosophic poem) or from 
elegiac occasional pieces. 

An accomplished and original writer in the tradition 
of Tyrtaeus and Solon, X. became the poet in Magna 
Graecia of the Ionian intellectual enlightenment. In 
ruthless criticism of Homer and Hesiod he denies that 
the gods act dishonourably or have human shape or 
understanding; there is a single supreme Deity who, 
without stirring, sways the universe through thought. 
His physical theories, based on keen, though perhaps not 
independent, observation, show the same rejection of 
traditional myth. In his elegies he turns his criticism to 
society, denouncing the accepted canons of dpcr^ (athletic 
and military prowess) as of less social value than intel- 
lectual achievement. Throughout he claims for his views 
not truth but probability and propriety. Neither sceptic 
nor mystic, he is more a searching and constructive critic 
of convention than a systematic thinker, and he is falsely 
claimed as the founder of the Eleatic school. But as the 
first philosophic theologian he exercised a lasting infiu- 
ence on religious thought. 

Diels, Vorsokr.* i. 113-39; Diehl, Anthologia Lyrica CraeccP i. 
I. 64-76: Bumet, Early Greek Philosophy', 112-29; C. M. BowTa, 
Early Greek Elegists (1938), 106-33; W. Jaeger, The Theology of the 
Early Greek Philosophers (1947), ch. iii. A. H. C. 

XENOPHON (i), c. 430 (not 440 or earlier, as supposed 
prior to W. Mitford, History of Greece^ iv. 292 f.) to 
c. 3S4 B.c. (not 360, as Stesiclides ap. Diog. Laert. 2. 56), 
son of Gryllus of the Athenian deme Erchia, a man of 
means. He became a disciple of Socrates, but does not 
claim to have known him intimately. Probably he served 
in the Athenian cavalry. In 401, on the invitation of the 
Theban Proxenus, and despite the warning of Socrates 
{Anab. 3. i. 5), he joined the expedition of Cyrus against 
Artaxerxes, unaware of its true objective. After the mur- 
der of the generals he was chosen to succeed Proxenus as 
general, and, according to his own account, gradually 
won paramount influence with the army. With Chiriso- 
phus the Spartan he led the army to Trapezus, which was 
' reached early in 400. Subsequently he took service under 
the Thracian prince Seuthes. Early in 399 he handed over 
the Cyreian troops to Thibron the Spartan general. When 
he married Philesia is unknown, but in 394 his sons, 
Gryllus and Diodorus, were old enough to be educated 
at Sparta (Plut. Ages. 20, Dinarchus ap. D.L. 2. 54). He 
was apparently still in Asia when he heard that he w’as 
banished {An. 7. 8. 57; cf. D.L. 2. 51, a confused state- 
ment). The specific charge is unknown, but doubtless 
laconism and friendship with Cyrus were alleged against 
him. He probably served under Thibron’s successor 
Derc^’lidas (from 399 autumn; cf. Hell. 3. 2. 7), certainly 
under Agesilaus (from 396), of whom he became a close 
friend and admirer. In 394 he accompanied the king to 
Greece and saw, possibly fought in, the battle of Coronca, 


though not as commander of the Cyreians. He then went, 
to Sparta, where he was joined by his wife and sons. He 
was presented by the Spartan government with an 
estate at Scillus, near Olympia, and lived there as a 
country gentleman. When the Eleans recovered Scillus 
from Sparta (probably 371) he lost the estate and 
migrated to Corinth. The decree of exile was rescinded, 
probably in 369, when Athens concluded an alliance 
with Sparta {Hell. 6. 5. 49; 7. i). X. sent his sons to 
Athens to serve in the cavalry and was probably there 
himself occasionally. He died at Corinth (Demetrius 
Magnes ap. D.L. 56). 

2 . Works 

(1) Anabasis {Kvpov dvdjSaots), an accoimt of the 
expedition under Cyrus the Younger of the Greek 
mercenaries and of their subsequent adventures (401- 
399), now, but not originally, in seven books. X. first 
published his Anabasis under the pseudonym Themisto- 
genes of Syracuse {Hell. 3. i. 2; Plut. De glor. Ath. 
34S), but whether that work included all seven books or 
only i-iv is uncertain. In v-vii Xenophon represents his 
conduct and judgement as almost invariably correct, and 
may be answering detractors. Though finished long 
after the events narrated (5. 3. 7), the Anabasis shows 
remarkable freshness. 

(2) Hellenica {' EXXrjvLKd), a history from the close of 
Thucydides (411) to the battle of Mantinea (362), in 
seven books. It consists of two separate works, (a) to the 
close of the Peloponnesian War (2. 3. 9 or 10), in imita- 
tion of Thuc., with an appendix on the Thirty (to ii end); 
{b) the rest in a different manner, still unfinished in 358 
(6. 5. 37). The theory that there is another break at 3. 5. 
1 is discredited. In (6) there are serious omissions, and 
X. shows bias in favour of Sparta and against Thebes, 
and there is cheap moralizing; but it contains some 
notable speeches (6. 5. 38; 7. i. 2). The Hellenica was 
overrated by the Atticists. 

(3) Cyropaedia {Kvpov naiSei'a), an idealized _ bio- 

graphy of Cyrus the Elder, in eight books, the most highly 
finished of X.’s works, but too long, monotonous; and 
repetitive. The education of Cyrus, which accounts for 
his subsequent success, is based on principles that X. 
ascribes elsewhere to Socrates. X. makes Cyrus the 
embodiment of his own notions of the good ruler (cf. 
Cicero, QFr. i. i. 23). The descriptions of battles are 
vivid, and there is much instruction for military com- 
manders in the form of concrete examples. There are 
many romantic touches, especially 6. 5; 7. 3> which 
influenced later Greek romance writers. Bk. 8. 8 is a 
palinode, showing how all went to pieces after Cyrus’ 
death; it is inconsistent in details with the main work 
and its genuineness is disputed, but the language sug- 
gests X. ^ 

(4) Polity of the Lacedaemonians (AaKeSatpovltov 
oToXiTeia), a laudatory account, cursory and unequal, of 
Spartan institutions. They are due to Lycurgus, to 
whom X. attributes ideas of his own. Ch. 14 is a palinode 
prompted by disgust at the conduct of Spartan harmosts, 
probably added in 378. 

(5) Agesilaus {^yr/clXaog), an encomium of King 
Agesilaus, written apparently just after his death_(36o). 
Despite free use of rhetorical embellishments in the 
manner of Gorgias, it betrays signs of haste. Substantial 
parts are repeated with stylistic changes from Hell. 
3. 4. 2 f. ; 4. 2 f. It is now generally thought genuine, but 
some question Ch. ii, a summary. 

(6) Memorabilia CATTopLvrjp,ovevp,aTa), memoirs of 
Socrates in four boolcs. They consist of (1) a defence of 
Socrates (i. 1-2), shown by Cobet to be a reply to the 
Sophist Polycrates; (2) anecdotes illustrating the defence 
point by point (to end of bk. i) ; (3) a miscellany originally 
written at different times, of which some parts form a 
series of conversations connected in subject. At 
opening of seventeen of these X. states, or at least implies, 
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tliat he had heard them; but this is of no historical value. 
X. draws on Plato and other Socratics, and attributes to 
Socrates many of his own ideas. His credibility as a wit- 
ness to the historical Socrates is much debated. The 
belief that large jsortions^ arc interpolations is discarded. 

(7) Apology (.idTToAoyia ZaiKparovs:), designed to show 
why Socrates did not defend himself better. The writer 
professes to record what he heard from Hermogcncs. 
Some parts occur in the Memorabilia with little dif- 
ference; 18 is in Symp, 4. 41 ; 14 may owe something to 
Flnto. Ap. 21 a; 23 to Crito 44 b ; 27 = Gorgias, Palamedes 
1. It is an inferior production, but the language favours 
the view that it is by X. 

( 8 ) Occonomicus (OiKovo/rtKoj), a discussion on 
estate management between Socrates and Critobulus, 
The first third is a preamble to an account by Socrates 
of a conversation beuvecn himself and Ischomachus, a 
landowner. The sentiments are entirely X.'s, reflecting 
his life at Scillus. Though disfigured by platitudes, the 
work has charm. 

(9) Symposium ( 27 v/j.vomov), a pleasant record of an 
imaginary drinking-party in the house of Cnhias, cele- 
brating the success of Autolycus at the Panathcnaic 
festival in 422 (Athcnacus 5. 216; rr. 504), with Socrates 
among the guests. There arc notable anachronisms, and 
X., then aged about 8, states that he was present. There 
is much light banter, but tlie address of Socrates to 
Callias (8. 6 f.) is serious. 

(10) Hlcron('/eptoi'), a conversation between the elder 
H. of Syracuse and Simonides of Ceos, who visited 
Syracuse in 476. The theme is double ; (a) is the private 
citizen or the despot the happier? (b) how must a despot 
rule to win the nfTcction of his people? There is littlc 
attempt at characterization; from ch. 8 Simonides is the 
mouthpiece of X. It is generally thought that X. was 
prompted by some event, probably the accession of 
Dionj’sius II (367), and by a political, or even personal, 
motive; more likely he is merely discussing problems 
that interested the Socratics. 

(11) Hlpparchicus ('/rrarapyiAro?), on tlie duties of a 
cavalry commander, addressed to one about to hold the 
position, with suggestions for improvement of the 
cavalty. It falls into two parts; (a) Memoranda (1-3. 1); 
(b) proposals for putting these into practice, (a) re- 
sembles Metn. 3. 3. 

(j2) On Horsemanship. (ITepl an au- 

tlioritativc and well-constructed manual, supplcmcntaiy 
to II (12. 14). It is the oldest complete treatise c.risting 
on the subject. 

(13) Ways and Means (Uepl rropwv), suggestions for 
improving Athenian finances. It supports a peace, such 
as was advocated by Eubulus, and is to be dated 35S“354' 
SU’le, language, and matter prove it to be genuine. 

(14) Cyncgcticus (/funjycrtATof), a hortatoiy treatise 
on hunting, cspedally of the hare. To tlie technical part 
(z-ii) is prefixed a rhetorical proem, criumcnuing thc 
disciples of Chiron. After 1 1 comes an cpilogtie in praise 
of hunting, and then a bewildering attack on the sophists, 
who Mo no good to anyone*. The gcnuincnc.ss of this 
medley, in whole or in part, especially that of the proem, 
is much debated. Nothing in 2-1 1 is inconsistent with 
X.; 12 contain.s passages similar to In's acknowledged 
writin;i:s, and opinions expressed in 13 resemble in's. Of 
those who accept the work most think that it was written 
before X. left Athens in 401. 

Tlic Polity of the Athenians C/Iiljjfaucv /ZoAtrrm) is 
proved by language and contents not to be by X.; it w.as 
written by an Athenian oligarch, probably when X. was 
0 child. 

3. Xenophon is not a great, but a meritorious and 
verratilc.autlior. He can write in a style suitable to every 
prtwc form, c-an depict a scene and dntw a character. He 
is an amateur philosopher, historian, and economist, hut 
8 master of military, especially of cavalry, tactics, i iis 


works show a persistent moral and pedagogic tendency: 
he has at hand a cheap remedy for moral, soctnl, and 
economic evils. His thoughts, repeated again and again, 
arc commonplace, and he is often tedious. He is a great 
borrower from other writers: had v;c more of the 
Socratic works, especially iliose of Antistlicncs, his 
borrowings would be even more apparent. His style is 
habitually simple, but sometimes he uses the devices of 
rhetoric. The vocabulary is multifarious, containing 
colloquial, dialectic, and poetic elements. 

4. As a man, despite his sententiousness and self- 
satisfaction, he desetves respect, even admiration, for his 
wide sympathies and interests, for his courage and 
comradeship, and for his simple piety. See also iiisTORtO- 
GRAPin*, cncEi:, para, 4. 
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XENOPHON (2), author of o Greek novel called the 
Ephcsiaca or Aiitliia and Ilabrocomcs (Ta stara 'AvOlav 
Kal ’A^poKo/irp' ' EtlicaiciKa), is known, on the authority 
of Suidn.s, ns Xenophon of Ephc.sus; but he may have 
been associated with Ephesus only because of the title of 
his book and to distinguish him from Xenophon of 
CtTrus, author of the Cypriaca or Citiyra, Myrrka, and 
Adonis, and Xenophon of Antioch, author of the 
Dabyloniaca, neither extant. X.’s topographical descrip- 
tion of Ephesus, which is untrue of hi.s own period, is 
largely derived from literary sources. His precise date is 
unccrt.sin, but it was after Trajan's reign and probably 
before A.D. 263, when the temple of Artemis at Ephesus 
w,ss destroyed by the Goths. Suidas, who mentions other 
works now lost, says that the Ephcsiaca comprised ten 
books; since only five arc extant, modem critics often 
assume that they represent an abrklgfmcnt, thereby 
excusing the disjointednesr. of the narrative. Whether 
full or abridged, it is the weakest of the cxmnt novels. 
The usu.sl themes arc exploited, but the presentation is 
uninspired .and unskilful and suggests that the author, 
or his abridger, was almost illiterate. The simplicity of 
thought and expression lacks the clutrm that may be felt 
in Chariton (q.v.) and serves only to expose the poverty 
of the material. 

Tex{an 4 TiTr. 2 ’s!l-!i: IlcJt /Drirti-y.!*). Com'r^-stsryt.A.I.e-ser J 
(t776). lafe sr.;! WtjV: G. Dtlri-.rjiii in il.e iMrc-iuTt:"! ’-a the 
llaJc editisn (t«26‘): O. Ssh'.tsel ver. ntTehvnl'e.-e, IHr PoS~fn.rr. 

in den / p. T.t'n Gnehichtm drt X. V.. R.’tp'r, 

tlrr’~.-s, tSyz: it. lavis.-r.ir.L .-l—.ri! dt'U Vnhr’v.ti *4 

(1926); Ch. riwn 5 ,f.’*L'.T<t C.’4/;j{t92a), fceeitlw vaife 
ewax. ft- H. 
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XERXES I (Khshaiarsha), son of Darius and Atossa, 
king of Persia 485-465 B.c. He inherited from his father 
the task of punishing the Greeks for their participation 
in the Ionian revolt. Securing the co-operation of 
Carthage, and promises of support from several Greek 
States, he prepared a great fleet and army, bridged the 
Hellespont, and dug a canal through the Athos peninsula. 
In the spring of 480 his forces set out. At first they met 
with success; the fleet was victorious at Artemisium, the 
army forced Thermopylae, Attica was laid waste, and 
the Greeks forced back to their last line of defence, the 
Isthmus of Corinth. But at Salamis Themistocles with 
the Greek fleet won a victory which decided the future 
of Greece. His supplies from Asia cut off, Xerxes was 
forced to retreat; Mardonius, whom he left in command, 


was defeated at Plataea, and a final Persian failure at 
Mycale encouraged the defection of the Greeks of Asia 
Minor. 

Of Xerxes’ subsequent career little is known. In his 
reign the circumnavigation of Africa was attempted. A 
violent and intolerant ruler, he attempted to instal the 
sole cult of Ahura Mazda. He built extensively at 
Persepolis, Ecbatana, etc. But the Empire, though still 
vast in extent and resources, was weakened by court 
intrigues, in one of which he was murdered. 

K. J. Beloch, Griechische Geschichte ii (1916): G. B. Grundy, 
The Great Persian War (1901); E. Obst, ‘Der Feldzug des Xerxes’, 
Klio, Beiheft vu (1913): CAH iv, ch. 9, 10; see also Persia, Persian 
WARS. M. S. D. 

XUTHUS iSoddos), see cheusa (i), ion. 


z 


ZAGREUS, see dionysus, orphism, persephone. 

21 ALEUCUS, the lawgiver of Italian Locri. As his laws 
are said to have been the first Greek codification, he 
probably lived c. 650 B.c. His legislation was notorious 
for its severity. The older tradition (4th c.) seems to 
have preserved some good material, e.g. his use of the 
lex talionis (‘eye for eye’) and prescription of exact 
penalties for each crime. Like other Greek lawgivers, 
he also issued sumptuary laws. Zaleucus was famous, 
too, as a conciliator of social factions; the constitution of 
Locri, however, remained extremely aristocratic. His 
laws were accepted by many cities of Italy and Sicily. 
The later tradition about him (especially in Diodorus) is 
mostly legendary. 

F. E. Adcock, Cambr, Hist. Joum. ii (1927); M. MUhl, Klio, 
Beiheft xxii (1929), V. E. 

ZALMOXIS (Salmoxis) {ZaXfio^is, SdXfio^Ls), the 
deity of the Getae (Hdt. 4. 94-6). He seems to have 
been a god of the dead, for the Getae are said to 'make 
immortal’ a man every four years, by throwing him upon 
spear-points, after charging him with messages for the 
other world. Plato {Chrm. 156 d) speaks of certain 
‘physicians of Zalmoxis’ and their doctrines ; this seems 
his own invention. Other authors (see commentators ad 
locc.) add nothing but a conjecture of Mnaseas (in 
Photius, s.v. ZdnoX^is [«c]) that he was the same as 
Kronos (q.v,). 

Cf. A. D. Nock, CR xl (1926), 184 g. H. J. R, 

ZAMA was the name of more than one town in North 
Africa. _ One {colonia Zamensis) was at Sidi Abd el 
Djedidi, 31 miles north-west of Kairouan. Farther 
west lay Zama Maior (perhaps modem Jama) and Zama 
Regia (now fixed through two inscriptions at Ksar 
Toual Zouameul, rather than 4^ miles farther west at 
Seba Biar: see Rev. Arch, xx (1942-3), 178-9); some 
scholars believe that these two Zamas should be identi- 
fied with each other. Zama Regia in the Numidian 
kingdom was besieged unsuccessfully by Metellus during 
the Jugurthine War (109 b.c.); later it was Juba’s capital, 
and after capture by T. Sextius (41 b.c.) it was tem- 
porarily destroyed. It became a municipium c. 29 b.c. 
Rnd a colony under Hadrian. Zama is best Icnown as the 
traditional site of Hannibal’s defeat by Scipio Africanus 
in 202, an identification which rests onno better authority 
than Nepos. The battle was almost certainly not fought 
there, although Hannibal camped at western Zama 
before advancing still farther west to the actual battle- 
field wWch Polybius calls Margaron (otherwise unknown) 
and Livy Naraggara (Sidi Youssef); it probably lay 


between Naraggara and western Zama in a plain Draa- 
el-Metnan, south-west of Sicca Veneria (El Kef). 

See T. Rice Holmes, The Roman Republic iii (1923), 536; H. H. 
Scullard, Scipio Africanus in the Second Punic War (1930), 310. 
For the municipium, M. Grant, From Imperium to Auctoritas 
182. H.H.S. 

ZANCLE = Messana (q.v.) 

ZELA, an ancient town of Pontus, with a considerable 
and fertile territory, and a large slave jiopulation 
attached to a Persian temple. Here Mithridates VI 
defeated Triarius in 67, and Caesar Phamaces II (q.v.) 
in 47. Originally under the rule of priests, it received 
municipal status from Pompey. It became a temple 
State again under Antony, but at some later date 
(probably a.d. 64) became a city again. Under the 
Roman Empire it lay off the main-road system and fell 
into insignificance. 

F. Cumont, Studio Pontica ii (1906), 188-94; iii (1910), 233-56; 
J. A. R. iAuxao, JHS xxi (1901), 52 ff.; Tones, Eastern Cities. 

T. R, S. B. 

ZENO {Z'jveov) (i) of Elea, pupil and friend of Par- 
mem'des, was bom, according to Plato, c. 490 B.c. (Fr?n. 
127 b). He wrote probably a single book in Attic prose, 
supporting Parmenides’ monism by drawing contra- 
dictory conclusions from the premisses of its opponente; 
whence Aristotle calls him the inventor of dialectic. 
Sonie of his arguments survive; those concerning 
motion are (in summary) : 

(o) Before a moring body can reach the end of a fine, 
it must reach the mid-point, before this the mid- 
point again, and so on. Therefore it can never 
start at all. 

(6) Achilles can never overtake the tortoise since, 
when he reaches its starting-point, the tortoise is 
a little farther on, and so ad infinitum. 

(c) The flying arrow is always opposite a length of 
groimd equal to itself, and is therefore at every 
given moment at rest. 

(d) Suppose two groups of equal units moving in a 
race-course with equal speed in opposite direc- 
tions alongside a stationary group of similar units; 
then a unit of one moving group will in a given 
tiine pass twice as many units of the other as a 
unit of this will pass of the stationary group. 
Since the speeds and distances traversed are equal, 
the given time is therefore equal to half itself. 

Of these arguments the first pair apparently presupposes 
(and thus refutes) the hypotiiesis that being is infinitely 
divisible, the second pair the hypothesis that it is 
composed of indivisible magnitudes. 25 eno’s other 
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important surviving arguments show that, if being is 
many, it must be both infinitely small and infinitely 
great, and both limited and imlimitcd in number. See 
also MATHEMATICS. 


Diels, Korio^r.* i. 2^7-58; Burnet, Early Greek Philowphy', 
310-20; \V. D. Ross, Writ/ol7c’j/’/o'«cj(i936),xi-xii, 71-85,479-80, 
655-6; H. D. P. Lee, Zeno of Elea (1936). A. H. C. 


ZENO (a) (335-263 B.C.), son of Mnaseas of Citium 
(Cyprus), probably of Piiocnician race, founder of the 
Stoic school. He came to Athens in 313 and attended 
the lectures of Polcmon, head of the Academy, and of the 
Megaric philosopher Diodorus 6 Kpovos, but was con- 
verted to Cynicism by Crates of Thebes. His earlier 
writings, especially his rroAtTeia, arc said to have been 
entirely Cynic in outlook. Later he turned to Socratic 
philosophy through study of the works of Antisihcnes, 
and finally developed his own system. He taught in the 
Stoa Poilcile, a public hall in Athens, from which the 
name of his school is derived, and soon acquired a large 
audience, though he tried to keep out the general public 
and wanted to teach real philosophers only. He became 
a friend of King Antigonus Gonatas and was invited to 
stay with him at his court at Pella, but declined and sent 
his disciple Persacus instead. 

Unlike most of the Socratics he created a complete 
philosophical system, consisting of logic and theory^ of 
knowledge (AoyiKov), physics {^vaiKov and OcoXoytKof), 
and ethics (rjOiKov), In physics he admittedly followed 
Heraclitus, but was also strongly influenced by Aristo- 
telian philosophy! In logic and theory of Imowlcdge he 
was influenced by Antisthcncs and Diodorus, the 
Mcgaric, His ethical doctrine gave great comfort to 
many during the troubled times of the successors of 
Alexander. According to this doctrine the only real good 
is virtue, the only real evil moral weakness. Everything 
else, including poverty, dcatli, pain, is indifTcrent. Since 
nobody can deprive the wise man of his virtue he is 
always in possession of the only real good and therefore 
happy. 

H. von Amim, SVF i (i92ri. 3-7i: Diosenes Uettius 7. t-i6o; 
M. Polilenz, 'Xenon und Clin'sipP . Nachneht. GSttins. OeseUteh , 
Fachgruppe i, N.F. ii, no. 9. von F. 

ZENO (3) of Tarsus, Stoic, successor of Chrysippus as 
head of the school in 204 u.c. He left behind him few 
books but many disciples. 

'FcsUmonlo in von Amini, SVE ili. 209. See Zeller, Phik d, 
Crieehen iii. i*. 45-6. 

ZENO (4) of Rhodes (early and c. n.c.), wrote a history 
of Rhodes from the beginnings to his own times, which 
Polybius used (with Antistlicnes), although he criticized 
his patriotic exaggeration (Polyb. iG. 14); his tradition 
may also appear in Diodorus. 

FUG iii. 174. 

ZENO (s) of Sidon (b. c. 150 n.c.), Epicurc.an, pupil of 
Apollodorus and probably head of the sdiool between 
lum .and Phnedrus. Cicero heard lum lecture in .Athens 
in 79-78. Philodcmus' Iltpl -rrap/nja/ac was n selection 
from Z., and his Uepl mjpei'wv borrows lectures by Z. 
He is probably the source of part of Cic. iVat. D. i. 

See Zelier, PrM, d. Crieehen iii. t*. 

ZENO (6) of Sidon, Stoic, pupil of Diodonis Cronus 
(Diog. Lam. 38. j6). 

See Zeller, Phil. d. Critehen lii. i*. 4a. 


secured the power for herself in the name of her infant 
son Vaballathus (q.v,). Gallicnus sent Heraclianus against 
her, but he was defeated, and Zenobia, having secured 
Syna, in a.d. 269 conquered Egypt, and next year over- 
ran Asia Minor except Bithynia. Aurelian at first 
acquiesced, granting to Vaballathus the same position ns 
his father, but when in 271 Zenobia, not content with 
this partial recognition, proclaimed her son Augustus, 
he marched against her. His general Probus conquered 
EgyTpt; he himself rcoccupicd Asia Minor with little 
resistance, defeated Zabdas, Zenobia’s general, at Antioch 
and again at Emesa, and finally captured Palmyra and 
the queen herself and her son. Having been exhibited 
at AurcHan’s triumph she was granted a pension and a 
villa at Tibur. Zkmobia is highly praised for her beauty, 
intelligence, and virtue, but was evidently a ruthless and 
unscrupulous woman. She sacrificed to her persona! 
ambition the fortune of her native city, which Odaena- 
tbus liad by his loyalty to the empire preserved. See 
also AUiua.iANUs. 

J. G. Fevricr, Uistoire de Paltnyre (1931), 103-41. A. II. M. J. 

ZENODORUS. author, betsveen 200 n.c. and a.d. 90, 
of a treatise Ucpl laoperpoir cr;^'iypdTtuv. Several proposi- 
tions from it arc preserved in the commentary' of Thcon 
of Alexandria on Bk. 1 of Ptolemy’s Syntaxis. He was 
followed closely in his treatment of the subject by P.appus, 
whose treatment is, however, more complete. His style 
is not unlike that of Euclid and Archimedes. \V, D. R. 

2 nENODOTUS of Ephesus (b. c. 325 B.C.), pupil of 
Philctas, became the first head of the Library at Alex- 
andria (c. 284) and undertook the classification of the 
Greek epic and lyric poets, some of whom he edited. 

Works 

(1) Lexicography: Homeric Glossary {rXwa(sai),vi\\iifn 
often relied on guesswork to give the meaning of difli- 
cult words, but opened the way for the schokarly study 
of language; /Icfct? iOviKal, a compilation of foreign 
expressions. (2) Editions (Stopfltuacis). His recension 
of the Iliad and Odyssey, in wliich for the first time the 
poems were dh-ided into twenty-four books, represented 
the first scientific attempt to get back to the original 
Homeric text by tlic collation of several manuscripts. 
He marked lines of the genuineness of which he felt 
doubt with on obelus (sec scHOLARSHir>, cnnrK, para. 3), 
and altered the text by the transposition or telescoping 
of verses, by the introduction of new readinjrs, and 
sometimes even by the insertion of new lines. But 
tire c.xtrcmcly subjective nature of his criteria made him 
sometimes rash in emendation. ITc produced also recen- 
sions of Hesiod, Tlirof;., ^Anacreon, Pindar (PO-vy. v. 841). 

H. DQntJcr, De Zenixloli ttudiit Uo'nerMt (1843); K. Lthn, De 
/triiiarehi ttudih Uonerieii' (1882); A. Rfimer, Olerdie Uomerreirn- 
sion des Zer.odot (18S6); D. IJ. Monro. Uorr.er't Odyuey, Appondlv 
(1901); G. M. Bolling, External EtiJence/or Interldation in //o-irr 

(1925). J. P. I- 

ZENON, sec znso, and also ai’OLLontcs (3), 

ZEPHYRUS, god of the West Wind, sometimes said 
to he husband of Iris (rainy wind and rainlwv), as 
Alcaeus, fr. 8 Diehl; a subordin.stc figure in a few 
legends, as that of Hyacinthus (q.v.). Ilis parents are 
Eos and .Astracus (Hesiod, Tlicot;. 379). CJ. wind-cod.?. 

2nrrEs, see atuiTs. 


ZENO, set also under afou-ONUS (3). 

ZENOBIA (SepUmia), or in Aramaic Bat Zahbai, the 
.second wife of Odncn.atlur, (q.v.). She was probably 
responnibk for tlic murder of her husb.nnd and his son 
bv a previous nwrriage; at any rate sb.e thereupon 


znrnius, see A.'.trnioN*. 

ZEUGITAI in the original rerg-e were ownet-t of a 
JeDyof or pair of oxc.n. At Athens they conslimter! the 
thit^ eensus-cL's, svith a.’t estinvssed revenue ed s-eo-yoe 
tnijirinai of com, or the equivalent in other prvsduce 
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or money. By the constitution of Solon (q.v.) they were 
full citizens, except that they were eligible only to the 
minor magistracies. From the time of Cleisthenes (q.v.), 
they could be elected strategoi, and in 457 they became 
eligible for the archonship. The majority of farmers and 
craftsmen of Athens belonged to this class; and these 
formed the bulk of the infantry in war-time, each man 
providing his own arms (see hoplites). A. W. G. 

ZEUGMA (mod. Balkts), on the right bank of the 
Euphrates at its chief crossing, between Europus and 
Samosata. Twin colonies Seleuceia and Apamea were 
founded by Seleucus I at this point, which came to be 
known by the generic name Zeugma (‘junction’); it 
superseded an earlier Zeugma near Thapsacus. Origi- 
nally in Commagene, Zeugma was added to the province 
of Syria in a.d. 58. As a frontier post and a meeting- 
place of trade-routes from East and West across the 
Parthian Empire, it became extremely prosperous. 
Justinian fortified it against the Sassanids, but in 639 it 
fell to the Arabs. M. S. D. 

ZEUS is the only Greek god whose Indo-European 
origin can be proved with certainty. He is found as 
‘Father’, which attribute is very common in Greek too, 
among the Romans, Indians, and Illyrians Oupiter, 
Dyaus pita, Deipatyros); the name of the German god 
Ziu (cf. Tuesday) is akin. The word signifies ‘sky’, and 
according to a general opinion the bright sky; yet this is 
of no importance to primitive man, and the cults prove 
that Zeus is the weather-god, i.e. the sky as the sphere of 
atmospheric phenomena, thunder, rain, etc. Mountain 
peaks give weather signs, and Zeus is enthroned on them; 
Olympus is a pre-Greek word signifying ‘mountain’; 
and among other peoples also the thunder-god became 
the supreme god. 'The epithet ‘Father’ is generally 
understood according to the Homeric phrase ‘Father of 
gods and men’. But Zeus created neither gods nor men 
and it is unbelievable that in Indo-European times a 
nobility traced its descent from Zeus — this is probably 
due to the heroic Mycenaean age; again, the divine 
children of Zeus, Athena, Artemis, Apollo, Ares, Diony- 
sus, include pre-Greek and immigrant gods. Consequently 
‘Father’ is to be taken in the sense of pater familias, 
protector and ruler of the family. This implies a moral 
notion, the maintenance of customary laws; and these, 
e.g. the respect for suppliants and guest-friends (Zeus 
Hikesios, Xenios), were always bound up with Zeus. 
This explains why Zeus was the god of the courtyard 
and the household (Zeus Herkeios, Ktesios). The Greek 
State being founded on the family, Zeus was, as Homer 
shows, the protector of the king and his rights. The 
Mycenaean age formed the supreme god and the State of 
the gods after the model of its mighty Idngs and knights. 
2;eus is surrounded by recalcitrant vassals who some- 
times show him respect, sometimes mock him. He rules 
according to power rather than according to righteous- 
ness, and has iimumerable loves and children. 

Homer impressed this Zeus upon the Greek mind. In 
the historical age, although kingship was abolished, 2;eus 
was not dethroned. Zeus became the highest civic god, 
often with the epithet Polieus and together with Athena 
Polias, the old Mycenaean palace goddess and protectress 
of the king. As protector of political freedom he was 
called Soter, Eleutherios, and festivals were instituted 
in his honour. He had little to do with other concerns of 
the people — agriculture, war, crafts, etc. It was never 
forgotten that Zeus was the protector of law and morals. 
Hesiod invokes him as such in his cry for justice and 
places Dike at his side. The loftiest conception of Zeus is 
found in Aeschylus, who enhances his righteousness and 
overwhelming power. In the classical age Zeus was 
very prominent in art and literature, but among the 
people he receded into the background, being either the 


weather-god of the rustics or the high civic god who 
received more respect than attention. In the Hellenistic 
age his name was very freely given to the chief deity of 
any non-Greek tribe or region. Cosmological ideas were 
not in any large measure attached to Zeus; Stoic 
philosophy, however, identified him with its highest 
principle, fire, which at the same time is the reason which 
pervades and animates the universe. This idea is ex- 
pressed very beautifully in the hymn by Cleanthes (q.v.). 

Certain myths are important, among them the most 
peculiar Cretan myth of the birth of Zeus, according to 
which the child was hidden in a cave in order that 
ICronos might not swallow it up, and nourished by 
animals, and the Curetes danced around it. The Cretans 
told also that Zeus was dead and buried. This is 
certainly a Minoan conception, the spirit of vegetation, 
as bom and dying annually, Zeus dethroned Kronos 
and together with the Olympian gods fought against the 
Titans and imprisoned them. The Titans are believed 
to be pre-Greek gods but the evidence is slight. The 
myth is perhaps modelled on the cosmological myth 
according to which Kronos dethroned his father Uranus. 
These myths are mixed up with the folk-tale motives, 

A. B. Cook, Zeus (1914-40); M. P. Nilsson in ARW xxxv (1938), 
156 ff.; Gesch, d. eriech. Jtet. i. 364 and 483 (the Titans). 

M. P. N. 

ZEUXIADES, see under silanion. 

ZEUXIS, painter, of Heraclea in Lucania, pupil of 
Neseus of Thasos or Damophilus of Himera. Pliny 
dates him 397 B.C., and rejects 424. Quintilian dates- 
bothhimandParrhasiusin the time of the Peloponnesian 
War, In Plato’s Protagoras (dramatic date about 430) he 
is young and a new-comer in Athens. His rose-wreathed 
Eros is mentioned in Ar. Ach. 991-2 (425). He painted 
Alcmena for Acragas before 406, and Archelaus’ palace 
between 413 and 399. He ‘entered the door opened by 
Apollodorus and stole his art’ ; he added the use of high- 
h’ghts to shading, and Lucian praises in the Centaur 
family (an instance of the unusual subjects which Zeuxis 
preferred) the subtle gradation of colour from the human 
to the animal body of the female Centaur; his grapes were 
said to have deceived the birds. His figures lacked the 
i^ 6 os of Polygnotus, although'his Penelope was morah'ty 
itself, and his Helen, for Croton, an ideal picture com- 
piled from several models; ttolOos rather than ^Bos 
distinguished the Autoboreas with Titan look and wild 
hair, and the Menelaus drenched in tears. He also 
painted monochromes on white, and figlina opera (clay 
plaques). 

Overbeck, 1077, 1121, 1647-91; Pfuhl, 739; O. Bstodel, JDAI 
1932, 191. T. B. L. vV. 

ZMTONA or Smyrna (= Myrrha), a lost poem by 
Helvius Cinna (q.v. 4), dealt in Alexandrian fashion and 
under the influence of Parthenios, with the unnatural 
passion of Myrrha for her father Cinyras. It was elabora- 
ted through nine years (Catull. 95 ; Quint. Istst. 10. 4. 4; 
Sery. ad Verg. Eel. 9. 35). Martial (10. 21. 3-4) bantere 
a literary contemporary for preferring to Virgil this 
recondite and obscure work. !• 

ZOILUS (Xcot^os) of Amphipolis (4th c. B.C.), the cynic 
philosopher, pupil of Polycrates and teacher of Anaxi- 
menes, is described by Suidas as pijrwp koi ^tAotto^oj, 
by Aelian, PTT ii. 10, as kvcov prjropiKog and ffioyepos. 
He was notorious for the bitterness of his attacks on 
Isocrates, Plato, and especially Homer. 

WonKS. 

(,t) Against Isocrates. (2) Against Plato, favourably 
mentioned^ by Dion. Hal, Pomp. 1. (3) Against Homer 
{Kad’ ‘Opijpou or Kara TTjg 'Opcqpov TioeijaetDS or perhaps 
'OpijpopdoTil, which became the author’s nickname). 
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This work was chiefly devoted to severe, though often 
captious, criticism of the poet’s invention, of the 
credibility of incidents (c.g. II. 23. looh and of the 
characters (e.g. II. i. 50). (4) Censure of Homer {'Poyos 
'Ojsfipov), probably a declamation. (5) Panegyric on 
the People of Tenedos. (6) On Figures, a technical 
rhetorical treatise; his definition oyfijia. coriv erepov 
)iKV irpocnroiciaQai irepov Si Ac'yeiv is criticized by 
Quintilian (9. i. 14). He was the first to use cxijpa in 
this technical sense. (7) On Amphipolis. (8) A history 
of Greece from the Theogony to the death of Philip of 
Maccdon. 

FGrH ii. A. 71; U. FricdlSndcr, De Zoito cUisqxte Homrti oh~ 
trectaloribiu (j8gs). J. F. L. 

ZONAS of Sardis(^. 90 u.C.) was a distinguished orator, 
and the author of some excellent epigrams in the Greek 
Anthology; the finest is a lovely epitaph asking Charon 
to help the little dead boy who cannot walk very well in 
his first sandals {Anth. Pal. 7. 365). He also bore the 
name Diodorus, and some epigrams attributed to the 
other Diodorus may be his. G. H. 

ZOOLOGY. Excellent early vase-paintings of animals 
arc scattered over the Greek world with spcdal schools 
in Cyprus, Bocotia, Chalcis, etc. Marine creatures arc 
particularly well rendered. The name for a painter, 
zographos, suggests attention to animal forms. Much 
accurate observation is displayed on coins and mosaics, 
both Greek and Imperial, and on some of them the actual 
species of small marine invertebrates can be easily 
recognized. 

2. Witli some effort a classificatory sj’stem may be 
read into the arrangements of animals by habit in On diet 
of the Hippocratic Collection. More scientific arc 
various fragments of the Sicilian school on the structure 
of animals (see anatomv and pirvsioLooY, para. 2). In 
the true scientific tradition is a work of the Hippocratic 
Collection (artificially divided under titles On Gcnera~ 
tion, On the Nature of the Embryo, and On Diseases, 
Book iv) of about 3S0 b.C. It sets forth in some 
detail a doctrine of pangcncsis astonishingly like that of 
Darwin {Animals and Plants under Domestication, j868). 
To explain heredity it supposes tliat vessels reach the seed 
carrying samples from all parts of the body. It contains 
the first account of a controlled biological experiment. 
‘Take 20 eggs and let them be incubated by hens. Each 
day, from the second to that of hatching, remove an egg, 
break it, and examine it. You will find that the nature 
of the bird can be likened to that of man. The mem- 
branes proceed from tlie umbilical cord, and all that I 
have said on the subject of the infant you will find in the 
bird’s egg, in which you will be surprised to find an 
umbilical cord.’ 

3. With almost the sole exception of this able work, 
ancient zoology begins and ends with Aristotle. Among 
his positive contributions arc; 

(а) Records of the life, breeding, habits, and structure 
of about 540 species of animals, 

(б) lnvc.stigations of the developing chick, which has 
ever since been the classical embryotogic.nl subject. 

(c) Accounts of the habits and development of 
octopuses and squids, in some cases surpassed only 
in quite modem times. 

{d) Anatomical accounts of the four-chambered 
stomach of ruminants, of the complex rclations of 
the duets, vessels, and organs in tlie mammalian 
generative system, and of the mammalian character 
of porpoises, dolphins, and whales, all uusurpassed 
until the seventeenth century. 

(e) .^ccounts of exceptional modes of development cf 
fish, among them of a dog-fisis the young of which 
is linked to the w-otnb by a navel corvt and placer, t.s 
much as in a memmal. Nothing buss contributed 


more to Aristotle's modem scientific reputation 
than the rediscovery of this phenomenon a century 
ago. 

CO Observations on paternal care in fish, verified only 
in the last century. 

(g) Stress on the heart and vascular system on embryo- 
logical grounds. He is often quoted as calling the 
heart ‘the first to live and hast to die’. The idc.i is 
in his works but the phnase is not. 

(h) A permanent addition to the technique of scientific 
instruction w.as his introduction of diagrams to 
explain anatomical relations. Some of his diagrams 
can be restored from his descriptions. 

4. There is no system of classification of animals in 
Aristotle's works, but from them can fairly be extracted 
an intelligible scheme which was hardly improved until 
the time of Cuvier in the early nineteenth century. 
Aristotle also emphasizes that living tilings can be 
arranged in a sort of ladder, the scala naturae discussed 
by naturalists until thc mid-ninctccnth century, ‘Nature 
proceeds little by little from things lifeless to animal life 
in such a way that it is impossible to determine the exact 
line of demarcation, nor on which side thereof an inter- 
mediate form should lie. Thus, next after lifeless things 
in the upward scale comes the plant, and of plants one 
will differ from another as to its amount of apparent 
vitality; and, in a word, the whole of plant-kind, while 
devoid of life compared with an animal, is endowed with 
life ns compared with other corporeal entities. Indeed, 
there is observed in plants a continuous scale of ascent 
towards the animal.’ {Hist. An. 588 b 4 ff.) 

5. Aristotle's view on generation is that the material 
substance is contributed by the female, the male giving 
the principle of life. The male he compares to the 
sculptor, the female to the marble. It is, therefore, 
tlteorciically unnecessary for conception that anything 
material should pass from male to female. This view is 
linked with coritrovcrsics involving the ideas of 'spon- 
taneous generation' and of 'parthenogenesis' which have 
lasted ever since and constantly present new facets with 
advancing Imowlcdgc. 

6. Aristotle’s theory of the actual mechanism of 
generation is of great historic importance. He specifically 
rejects pangcncsis. He considers that the nutritive 
material distributed by the blood contains a number of 
fractions each of which accords to a particular organ and 
is elaborated for that ©man by the vital principle. Before 
distribution each fraction yields up a minute part to the 
semen. Because tlie semen thus contains representatives 
of every organ — and therefore of every feature — the 
offspring rxaemblcs its father. It resembles its moUicr 
because she also contributes to the oflspring parts 
separated ofT from her blood before distribution, as does 
the father. In her case, however, these parts ere con- 
tained in the catamenia (or their equivalents), which, 
suppressed during pregnancy, provide the material of 
the body of tlic offspring. {Gen. An. s. 18-22.) 

7. It c.alls for remark that Aristotle, having thought 
deeply on heredity', considered only tlie relation of 
parent to off>pring and not the general principle as 
extended to descent. Tliis is one of the several points at 
which he appro.aclics, sviihout crossing, the frontier of 
evolutionary doctrine, llir. theory turns up in Lucretius 
(4. 1229-31) and also in the Witdnm cf Solomon (y. 2), an 
Alexandrian jev.-ish work with Stoic influence apj-iroxi- 
mately contemporary with tl-.c beginning of the Clirisuan 
era. Galen comments on .Aristotle’s theory {De sanitate 
taer.da i. 2 and Nat. Fae. 1 . 6-7). After Arirtotle there ii 
no scientific observation of a rwlogical chafactcT. (How- 
ever. see AttATOMY AND riiYStOLOOV, parss. tS.) 

8. *111* hnftcJt collections of animal stories arc those 
of Pliny a.nd .•\rlisn. Much aecutate nstufc-k.mwlcdge 
can be g!e,-!ned front general literature, etperially Latin. 
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Roman country gentlemen had their game preserves and 
aviaries, of which Varro gives details {Rust. 3. 49. 13). A 
mural in the Villa Livia shows a bird-sanctuary. Under 
the Empire many strange beasts were brought to Rome 
for the circus. Lions, tigers, elephants both African and 
Indian, rhinoceroses, bears, bisons, boars, leopards, 
panthers, hyenas, and crocodiles were in the imperial 
menageries. These sometimes contained prodigious 
numbers; Trajan owned 11,000 beasts, Augustus 420 
tigers, Nero 400 bears, and Gordian I 300 ostriches. 
Curiosity accounted for the presence of serpents, camels, 
hippopotamuses, antelopes, zebras, and giraffes. The 
first giraffe came to Europe for Commodus about 190, 
and Gordian I (237) is said to have had 100 of them. 

Bibliography 

The Hippocratic work On Generation is given in the edition of 
E. Littr^, vol. iii (1851). Practically all the zoological work of 
Aristotle is in his three works HUtoria animalium, De partibus 
animalium, De generatione animalium {see AniSTOTLE). Discussion 
with bibliography in Charles Singer, Studies in the History and 
Method of Science ii (1921), and Greek Biology and Greek Medicine 
(1922). Representation of animals in ancient art; Imhof-Blumcr 
and O. Keller, Tier- und Pflanzenhilder auf Munsen und Gemmen des 
klassischen Altettums (1889); J. Morin, Dessins des animaux en Grice 
(1911). Menageries in great detail by G. Loisel, Histoire des 
minageries (3 vols., 1912). C. S. 

ZOPYRUS, writer on physiognomy, known from his 
judgement on Socrates’ appearance. 

See Forster, Scriptores Physiognomonici i, prol. vii ff. 

ZOROASTER (Zoipodarp-qs), the best-known form of 
the name of ZarathuStra; for others see Bidez-Cumont, 
i. 36 ff. The Greeks had heard of him as early as the 
fifth century b.c. (Xanthus of Lydia in Diog. Laert, 
proem, 2), and mentions of him are common in the 
Hellenistic period. Apart from an aberrant tradition, 


due perhaps to Ctesias (q.v.), which made him a king of 
Bactria conquered by Ninus and Semiramis (Bidez- 
Cumont, ii. 41 ff.), a fairly correct idea of his teachings 
was current in philosophic circles from about the time of 
Plato, the intermediary being probably Eudoinis of 
Cnidos. Legendary details of all sorts accumulated about 
him, some doubtless of Oriental origin, and he was 
credited with the authorship of an immense number of 
works (2,000,000 fines or some 10,000,000 words, 
Hermippus in Pliny, HN 30. 4, were ascribed to him), 
dealing with theology, natural science, astrology, magic, 
etc., much of their contents being not only spurious but 
also quite foreign to his real interests and teachings. 

J. Bidez and F. Cumont, Les Mages hellinisis (1938). H. J. R, 

ZOSIMUS (1), a Greek historian, an advocalus fisci 
and a comes, under Theodosius II, who wrote six books 
on ‘The decline of Rome’, from Augustus to a.d. 410. 
There is a gap from Probus to the year 303. The work 
was not finished imtil after 425. Zosimus used excellent 
authorities — notably Dexippus and Eunapius — and is 
not without historical judgement and a sense of style. 
He is well informed on Eastern affairs — his account of 
the wars of Aurelian against Palmyra is easily the best 
that survives — not so well on the West. He is not strong 
on exact dating and handles many topics too cursorily. 
One serious defect of Zosimus as a pure historian has 
its special interest for us. An avowed enemy of the 
triumphant Christian Church, he never tires of recount- 
ing the services rendered to the Empire by the old gods 
and the disasters that followed their neglect. 

Ed. L. Mendelssohn (1887). H. M. 

ZOSIMUS (2), writer on alchemy (q.v.) of the third or 
fourth century a.d. 


APPENDIX I 

GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


(Note. This list contains the main bibliographic and encyclopaedic publications used in 1948. For earlier works 
of similar character see the article scholarship, modern. For special bibliographies see the article con- 
cerned.) 

A. Complete bibliographies, issued shortly after publication of the works (books, articles, reviews) which 
they register. 

1. BtbUoOteca philohglca classica (in progress?), 65 vols., 1873-1941 (for 1938). 

This is part of or an appendix to Bursians jahresbcriclit (see 13 . 1), and gives titles of works only. 

2. Revue des revues, appearing as an appendix at the end of each volume of Revue de Philologie, nouvelle [and] sdrie, 
49 vols., 1877-1925. 

Gives mainly abstracts of articles. 

3. J. Marouzeau, Dix armies de bibliographie classiquc [1914-24], 2 vols., published 1927 and 1928 by ‘Lcs Belles 
Lettres’, Paris. 

Gives titles of books (including reviews) and abstracts of articles. 

4. J. Marouzeau, L’ Annie philologique (in progress), 17 vols. [for 1924-46], published 1928-48 by Ta:s Belles 
Lettres’, Paris. 

Gives titles of boolts (including reviews) and abstracts of articles. 

On tlic relationship of 2-4 with i see Bulletin dc V Association G. Budi, Suppl. critique x (1939, for 1938), pp. 7-9. 

B. Collections of critical reports on main subjects (e.g. grammar, literature, history, archaeology) in 
systematic order. 

1. Complete collection; Bursians jahresberieht (in progress?), 284 vols., 1873-1943. 

Full title ; yahresbcricht iiber die Fortschritte der hlassischen Altcrtunmeissensehaft. 

Publisher; (since 1S98) O. R. Rcisland, Leipzig; (before 1898) Calvarj’. Berlin. 

Main successive editors : Bursian, Iwan Mlillcr, ICrolI, Mlinscher, Thicrfcldcr. 

‘Gcncralrcgister’ for volumes i-lxxxvii appeared 1897 (without volume number). _ 

Indexes to reports; vol. cxxxviii (1908), p. 143; vol. clx-vn (1914). P- HOJ 'ob cci (1925)1 P- 20 S- 

Since 1938 there has been one such index yearly, the last on pp. 3 ff. of the preliminary to vols. cdxxxi- 
ccLoodv (1943). 

Appendices; {a) Bibliotheca philologica classica (above A. 1). 

( 6 ) Biographisches Jahrbuch (obituaries of classical scholars) at the end of cacli ‘Jahrgang’, Last 
part vol. cclxxxiv (1943); last survey vol. ccii B (192s)' 

2. Selective collections ; 

a. Year's Work in Classical Studies (in progress), 34 vols., 1906-39. 

First editor: W. H. D. Rouse for the Council of the Classical Association. 

Last editor before the war of 1939-45 : S. G. Owen for tlie Classical Journals Board. 

Present editor: Prof. G. B. A. Fletcher. 

b. Bulletin de 1 ' Association Guillaume Budi, nouvelle sfric (in progress), 4 numbers, 1946-7. Publishers and 
editors of the Bulletin not named. Contains useful surveys on cUissical studies in different countries 
during die 1939-4S war. 

C. Collections of comprehensive presentations of main subjects in systematic order. 

1. Iwan von Mailers Uandbueh (in progress), 9 parts with many extensive subdivisions, 1885-1946. 

Full title: (1885-1920) IJandhuch der klassisehen AltcrtumsxeissaisclsafC. 

(since 1020) Uandbueh der Altertumsseissensehafl. 

Publisher: O. Beck, later C. II. Bed:, at N6rdlingcn (B.avaria), later Munich. 

(since 1945) Biederstcin, Munich. 

Successive editors: Iwan von MUllcr (d. 1917), R. Pohlmann (d. 1914), Walter Otto (d. lOI*)- 
The first edition, 18S5-91 (9 vols.), has now been almost completely .superseded by new editions, the latest 
of wliich arc enormously enlarged. Since 1920 ni.any new subjeew concerning especially prehistory and 
the Ancient East have been added. 

2. Gcrcke-Xotden, f.itdeitung, 3rd (partly 4t}i) cd., 3 vols., 1921-35. 

Full title ; Eir.leihtng in die Ahertumstsissensehajt, 
l\ibl!sber: 'i'eubner. 

Editors: A. Gcrckc (d. 1922) and E. Norden (d. 1941). 

Vol. i, 3rd cd. (lo subscetior.s), 1921-7, with index. 

Vol, ii, 4th cd. (6 subsections), c h.elf-vols. with separ.itc indexes, 1932, 1933. 

Vol. iii, 3rd cd. (4 subsections), 1932-5 (no index). 

The stibsections Iwve scp.inste pagin.ation .and were on rale separately. 

On the scheme of the first edition (3 vols., 1910, 1912) sec Bursians Jcfsrtdsmehl ccii B (i 92 s)> PP- B". 
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D. Collection of articles in alphabetical order, 

1. Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encydopadie (in progress), 33 vols., 1893-1943. 

Full title: Patilys Real-Encydopadie der dassischcn Altertumsm'ssensdiaft. Neite Bearbeitung. 

Publisher: J. B. Metzler, Stuttgart. 

Successive editors: Wissowa, W. Kroll, Mittelhaus. [A. Pauly (d. 1845) began the edition of a similar 
encyclopaedia at Stuttgart in 1839.] , , , 

The work is complete for the words from A to Tyrrhener, except for two-thirds of the letter P. 

There are 7 vols. of supplements. There is an index to Suppl. vols. i-v after the article molaris lapisiig^z). 
The published volumes contain more than 50,000 columns of 68 lines each. 

On the scheme for the work see Bursiaiis Jahresbericht ccxlv (i934)> PP- 126-8. 

2, Lubber's Reallexicon, 8th ed., 1914. 

Full title : Friedrich Liibkers Reallexikon des Massischen Altertums. 

Publisher: Teubner. 

Editors : Geffcken and Ziebarth. 

The work is very similar to the present dictionary. 

The first edition was made by F. Liibker (d. 1867) in 1855, ‘fur Gymnasien’ (secondary schools). 

E. General encyclopaedias in alphabetical order with numerous articles on classical subjects. 

1, Enddopedia italiana, 37 vols., 1929-39. 

2. Der grosse Brockhaus, zi vols., 1928-35. 

F. General catalogues of printed books. 

1, British Museum, Catalogue of Printed Books, 89 vols., 1881-1900; Supplement, 6 vols., 1900-7. 

2. British Museum, Getieral Catalogue of Printed Books (in progress), 41 vols., 1931-47 (A-CONR), 

G. Various items. 

1. Naim’s Classical Hand-list, 2nd ed., 1939, published by B. H. Blackwell, Oxford (excellent selection of im- 
portant works, with book-prices). 

2. Byzantinische Zdtschrift, ‘Generalregister’ for vols. i-xii (1892-1903), 1909 (by P. Marc). 

3. Revue des itudes grecques, ‘Tables g^n^rales’ for vols. xxxi-l (1918-37), 1937. 

4. Journal of Hellenic Studies, Index to vols. xliii-Ix (1923-40), 1941. 

5. Two modem surveys on results and tasks: 

(а) Memorial des etudes latines, offert it J. Marotiseau = Revue des itudes latines, vol. xxi (1943). 

(б) H. Fuchs, ‘Ruckschau und Ausblick im Arbeitsgebiet der lateinischen Philologie’, Museum Helveticum iv 
(1947). PP- 147-98. 

6. Wilamowitz-Bibliograpkie (for 1868 to 1929), 1929. 


APPENDIX II 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE HISTORY OF GREEK AND 
LATIN LITERATURE 

A. GREEK 

1. Period from Homer till about the end of the 5th century b.g. (Thucydides, Democritus, and 

Hippocrates not yet treated). 

Iwan von Mullers Handbuch, Abteilung VII : Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, 4 vols., by W. Schnud 
(b. 1859), 1929-46. A volume on the literature of the 4th century B.c., by H. Herter, is in preparation. 
Meanwhile, for this period see Geffcken, Griechische Literaturgeschichte, yol. ii, 1934 (not included in the 
Handbuch). 

2. Period from Alexander the Great to Justinian. 

Iwan von Mullers Handbuch, Abteilung VII: ‘Schmid-Stahlin’, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, 
2 vols.j by W. Schmid and O. Stahlin, 1920, 1924. 

For the literature of c. 320-c. 1 b.c. the following work (not included in the Handbuch) is still indispensable: 
Susemihl (1826-1901), Geschichte der griechischen Literatur in der Alexandrinerzeit, 2 vols. (c. 1680 pp.), 189I1 
1892. 

3. Period from Justinian dll a.d. 1453. 

Iwan von Mullers Handbuch, Abteilung IX, i: Krumbacher (1856-1909), Geschichte der Byzantinischen 
Literatur, 2nd ed. 1897. 

B. LATIN 

Iwan von Mullers Handbuch, Abteilung VIII and IX, 2, 

I. Period from the beginning to Hadrian, 

‘Schanz-Hosius’, 2 vols., 1927, 1935 (Martin von Schanz, 1842-1914; obituary in Bursians Jahresbericht 

ccxlix (1935), PP- 50-87). 
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2. Period from Hadrian to Constantine. 

‘Schanz’>, vo!. iii, edited by Hosius and G, Kriiger, 1922. 

3. Period from Constantine to Justinian. 

‘Schanz’, vol. iv, in two parts (the second finished by Hosius and G, Kriiger), 1914, 1920. 

4. Period from Justinian till the end of the 12th century. 

‘Manitius’, 3 vols., 191 1-3 1 (Max Manitius, bom 1858), 


APPENDIX III 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF GREEK GRAMMAR 

1. ‘Ktihncr-Blass’ and ‘KUhner-Gerth*. 

R. Kiihner (1802-78), Attsfaltrliche Gratnmalik der griccMschc/i Sprache, appeared first in 1834-5, '''■‘di second 
edition in 1869-71 (the first edition contained also in the title the following words, aftenvards omitted: mssen- 
schqftlich und mil Rilclisicht auf den Schulbctrich ausgearbeitet). I'hc third edition consists of two parts, each of 
two volumes; Part I, containing phonology and morphology, by F. Blass (1843-1907: obituarj- by W. CrOnert, 
Bursians yahresb. cxlv (1910), 1-32), 1890-2; Part II, containing syntax, by B. Gcrth, 1898-1904. 

2. Schwyzcr, Gricchischc Grammattk (in Iwan von MUllcrs Handbuch n. i) (E. Schwyzer, 1874-1943; obituary by 
A. Debrunner, Museum Helvetiaim i (1944), i-iz)- 

Vol. i (1939), containing general part, phonology, inorpholog>’, word-formation, 842 pp. 

Vol. ii, containing syntax and indexes, is being made ready for publication by Professor A. Debrunner (Berne), 
and is expected to appear in 1949. 

Both worlcs arc equally indispensable. If we accept J. B. Hofmann’s distinction of the ‘diachronical’ and the 
‘(idio)synchronical’ types of grammar (Lat. Grammar, sth ed., 1928, pp. it fl.), then KQhner-BInss belongs to the 
synchronical, Schw>’zcr to the diachronical. In other words, KUhncr-Blass gives grammar ns a tool for interpretation 
of the texts, and especially of the Greek classical texts; Schts-j-rer uses all sorts of texts from the beginning of Indo- 
European speccli to modem living Greek as sources for the history of innumerable phenomena of Greek language. 

3. C. D. Buck, Introduction to the Study of the Greek Dialects, 1928. 

4. J. D. Denniston, The Greek Particles, 1934. 

5. ‘Buck-Petersen’ : A Reverse Index of Greek Nouns and Adfecltves, by C. D. Buck and W. Petersen (d. 1939), I9.t4. 
Next to Liddell and Scott, tlie most important modem contribution to the study of Greek Icxicogniphy. 
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